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CHRONICLE. 

HE  new  Unionist  Ministry  represents  not  only  a 
coalition  of  interests  but  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
coalition  of  families.  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  two 
nephews  hold  the  most  important  positions,  and  we  hear 
that  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther,  is  also  to  have 
a  place.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
has  provided  for  his  son  and  for  his  various  henchmen. 
But  these  little  arrangements  fade  into  insignificance  in 
comparison  with  the  honours  list  of  Lord  Rosebery.  It 
is  generally  understood  that  the  peerage  of  Mr.  Stern 
was  paid  for  in  cash  :  ^25,000  is  the  figure  named. 
And  in  consideration  of  his  “  ratting,”  Captain  Naylor- 
Leyland  has  been  allowed  to  buy  his  baronetcy  for 
^10,000.  No  wonder  the  Liberals  are  boasting  now 
that  they  have  more  money  than  the  Conservatives  to 
spend  upon  elections. 

A  great  deal  of  ill  feel' ng  has  been  stirred  up  by  some 
of  the  appointments  to  the  new  Ministry.  It  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  driven  a  good 
bargain  for  himselt  and  his  supporters  ;  but  then  no  one 
imagined  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  deal  generously 
with  his  allies.  Ev<jry  one  notes  that  Mr.  Courtney,  one 
of  the  ablest  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  certainly 
the  man  of  the  most  impartial  mind,  has  been  left  out  in 
the  cold,  while  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  who  lias  only 
been  three  years  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  who  is 
only  thirty-two  years  of  age,  is  made  Civil  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty. 

Had  this  nepotism  been  the  worst  exercise  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain’s  power  we  could  have  forgiven 
him.  In  spite  of  his  youth  and  inexperience,  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain  has  shown  extraordinary  ability. 
He  is  m.ore  tactful  and  conciliatory  than  his  father,  and 
it  woyld  scarcely  be  too  much  to  say  that  his  speech 
on  O'uver  Cromwell  would  have  been  counted  as  one  of 
his  lather’s  best  efforts  had  Mr.  Joseph  delivered  it. 
But  while  we  can  pardon  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain,  we  defy  any  one  to  justify  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  or  the  still  more  astounding 
r  eward  offered  to  the  incapacity  of  Mr.  Powell  Williams. 

With  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  and  his  exploits  all  the  world 
is  familiar.  If  a  general  may  be  judged  by  his  marshals, 
as  some  have  asserted,  then  Mr.  Chamberlain  must  rank 
among  the  worst  of  parliamentary  generals,  for  lie  seems 
able  to  surround  himself  with  none  but  the  incompetent, 
and  of  all  nincompoops  surely  the  most  hopeless  is  this 
Mr.  Powell  Williams.  It  is  whispered  in  the  House 
that  he  is  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  trumpeter,  and  that  he 
acts,  unofficially  of  course,  as  the  Lobby  correspondent 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  organ,  the  Birmingham  Daily  Post. 
Certain  it  is  that  no  such  figure  has  held  even  subordi¬ 
nate  office  in  our  time. 


The  effect  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  unscrupulous  support 
of  his  friends  can  be  traced  in  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour  to  the  important  post  of  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland.  This  is  the  first  really  grave  mistake  which 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  has  made  in  his  parliamentary 
career,  and  because  we  admire  and  like  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour  we  are  unable  to  pass  over  it  in  silence,  for  the 
mistake  will  be  attributed  to  him  even  though  he  may 
not  be  directly  responsible  for  it.  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour 
is  a  bore  of  the  first  magnitude,  an  academic  bore 
of  charming  manners,  but  still  a  bore,  as  all  who 
have  heard  him  must  admit.  They  say  of  the  Russian 
Minister  in  Paris,  M.  de  Mohrenheim,  that  he  is 
more  academic  than  the  forty  Academicians  united, 
but  even  more  than  this  might  be  said  justly  of  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour.  There  he  stands,  addressing  the  House 
with  a  single  forefinger  in  the  air  and  a  smile  of  exqui¬ 
site  urbane  enjoyment  on  his  face,  for  no  man  loves 
his  own  lucubrations  better  than  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 
And  in  thi?  attitude  he  Wiil  pour  you  out  a  smooth 
interminable  argument,  and  at  every  metaphysical 
qualification  the  forefinger  will  wag  and  the  smile 
deepen  till  one  flies  from  the  House  Defore  this  tireless 
exponent  of  Scotch  subtlety. 

It  is  said  that,  although  the  late  Government  had 
resolved  not  to  undertake  the  permaiii.ni  occupation  of 
Chitral,  Lord  George  Hamilton  may  reconsider  the  ques¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  believe  Lord  George  Hamilton  will  do 
so.  He  should  leave  the  responsibility  of  what  we 
regard  as  a  wise  decision  with  the  Government  which 
sent  out  the  expedition.  It  is  also  said  that  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  ill-digested  programme  of  social  reforms,  in¬ 
cluding  “purchase  of  their  houses  by  artisans,”  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Unionists.  This  also  we  prefer  to  disbelieve. 

The  debate  on  Tuesday  last  amply  justified  the 
Unionists  in  refusing  to  take  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman’s  assurances  in  lieu  of  small  arms  ammuni¬ 
tion.  In  another  column  we  have  given  an  explanation 
of  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman’s  official  optimism,  but 
there  were  certain  points — which  yet  deserve  mention — 
some  of  which  were,  and  some  of  which  were  not,  brought 
out  in  the  debate.  For  instance,  the  Times  did  not  report 
Sir  Charles  Dilkc’s  second  speech,  in  which  he  proved 
that  our  War  Office  still  relics  on  sufficient  ammunition 
being  manufactured  in  case  of  need,  just  as  the  Servians 
were  doing  in  their  war  with  Bulgaria  when  the  supply 
broke  down  and  forced  them  to  accept  a  shameful  peace. 
Yet  the  Servian  factory  was  calculated  to  turn  out  100,000 
rounds  per  day  or  700,000  rounds  per  week,  while  our 
power  is  only  stated  to  be  2,500,000  per  week,  and  has 
never  been  really  tested,  it  is  often  forgotten  that 
machines  are  apt  to  break  down  when  worked  at  their 
highest  pressure. 

We  wonder  that  neither  Sir  II.  Campbell-Bannerman 
nor  Mr.  Woodall,  nor  any  one  of  their  friends  in  the  Press, 
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has  brought  forward  the  fact  that  the  Germans,  in  the 
whole  war  of  1870-71,  only  used  some  ten  million  rifle- 
cartridges.  They  had,  we  believe,  three  times  this 
number  in  reserve,  but  still  the  fact  is  so  extraordinary 
that  it  needs  explanation.  First  of  all,  the  Franco- 
German  war  was  not  fought  with  magazine  small-bore 
rifles,  and  except  at  Mars-la-Tour  and  Gravelotte,  on 
16  and  18  August,  1870,  the  Germans  never  had  a  large 
proportion  of  their  forces  engaged.  The  French  were 
usually  overwhelmed,  as  at  Woerth,  by  numbers,  and 
the  Germans  had  always  a  crushing  superiority  of 
artillery  ;  in  fact,  strategy,  and  not  rifle-fire,  decided 
the  campaign.  The  Servian  War  is  .  the  only  occa¬ 
sion  in  which  the  new  small-bore  rifles  have  been 
tried  and  of  which  we  have  a  complete  history,  the 
authority  for  this  Servian  War  is  the  Austrian  Colonel 
Bilimek-Waissolm  ;  his  account  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  Swiss  Military  Mission,  and  also  by  that  ot  the 
Prussian  Captain,  Moeller. 


Bill  into  law.”  If  the  Bill  is  pushed  forward  in  this 
spirit  it  will  be  placed  on  the  Statute-book  before  the 
dissolution. 


Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  has  had  to  go  over  to  Ireland  in 
order  to  use  his  eloquence  and  influence  in  the  General 
Election  on  behalf  of  that  section  of  Home  Rulers  which 
is  led  by  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Sexton,  and  Mr.  Dillon. 
Mr.  O’Connor  has  been  called  over,  we  suppose,  to  fill 
the  place  of  the  great  Bankrupt  O’Brien.  This  fact 
shows  that  Mr.  Healy  and  the  priests  are  stronger  in 
Ireland  than  is  generally  supposed.  In  spite  ot  Mr.  1 . 
O’Connor’s  highly  coloured  oratory,  we  should  n°t  be 
surprised  if  Mr.  Healy  came  back  to  Westminster  at  the 
head  of  a  working  majority  of  the  Irish  Party. 


It  will  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  know  that  the 
German  authorities  have  ordered  cordite  from  England. 
They  intend  to  make  exhaustive  experiments  with  it 
and  to  try  it  thoroughly.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  perpetual  condemnation  of  cordite  by  the  1  all 
Mall  Gazette  is  wildly  overdone.  Our  readers,  how¬ 
ever,  must  not  run  away  with  the  idea  that  this  action 
on  the  part  of  the  German  Government  proves  that 
cordite  is  satisfactory.  It  only  proves  that  the  German 
smokeless  powder  is  very  unsatisfactory.  It  is  said  to 
smell  so  frightfully  that  even  nostrils  hardened  by  a 
continual  use  of  Limburger  cheese  cannot  stand  it. 


The  appeal  of  the  Irish  leaders  in  New  York  and  of 
the  Irish  American  Federation  for  funds  to  be  used.m 
Ireland  has  been  met  by  the  American  newspapers  with 
a  prompt  refusal.  No  American  journal,  it  is  said,  will 
advise  Americans  to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  to 
help  Mr.  McCarthy  to  fight  Mr.  Healy,  or  Mr  Redmond 
to  fieht  both.  And  even  the  distinctively  Irish- American 
newspapers  appear  to  be  so  discouraged  by  the  schisms 
in  the  party  that  they  cannot  act  energetically.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  want  of  vigour  the  Irish  elections 
are  likely  to  be  fought  with  some  approach  to  purity. 
This  is  the  chief  reason  why  we  said  above  that  it  was 
probable  Mr.  Healy  and  the  priests  would  win. 


The  French  keep  the  secrets  of  their  ammunition 
wonderfully.  Their  powder  gives  excellent  results,  but 
its  composition  is  still  unknown;  and  their  dynamite 
shells  for  the  navy  and  field  artillery  have  not  yet  been 
imitated  by  any  other  country.  The  best  French  naviil 
experts  believe  that  only  quick-firing  guns,  using  high 
explosive  shells,  will  be  of  any  use  in  the  next  naval 
engagement.  They  contend  that  these  shells  will  abolish 
armour  ;  as  armour  tends  to  increase  the  effect  of  burst¬ 
ing  shell.  The  first  thing  our  new  Government  will 
have  to  do  will  be  to  provide  our  navy  with  quick- 
firing  guns  and  shells  that  shall  be  effectual.  It  is  not 
denied  that  in  both  these  particulars  the  French  at  the 
present  moment  are  far  ahead  01  us. 


We  should  really  recommend  the  gentlemen  who  write 
programmes  for  the  National  Reform  Union  to  cultivate 
a  better  style  of  English  before  the  issue  of  another 
manifesto.  If  the  advanced  Radicals  are  as  anxious  as 
they  profess  to  be  to  “  ascertain  clearly  the  will  of  the 
people  at  the  polling-booths,  they  should  at  least  take 
the  trouble  to  express  their  views  in  clear  language. 
So  far  as  the  involved  and  tortuous  English  of  the  new 
manifesto  is  intelligible,  the  Radicals  are  going  to  the 
country  with  three  “  cries.”  Lord  Rosebery,  on  the 
other  hand,  speaking  at  the  Eighty  Club  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  this  programme  was  published, 
recommended  “the young  apostles  of  the  Liberal  Party 


Si.’  Michael  Hicks-Beach  has  taken  time  by  the  fore¬ 
lock  in  declaring  himself.  Speaking  at  Bristol  on  Mon¬ 
day  night  last  he  said  :  “He  did  not  want,  to  see  their 
rural  England  depopulated,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  their 
country  compelled  to  pen  itself  up  in  the  courts  and 
alleys  of  the  great  cities.  He  was  not  going  to  tell  them 
the  remedy  which,  in  his  judgment,  it  might  be  possible 
to  apply,  or  whether  it  was  possible  to  apply  any  remedy 
at  all  He  would  tell  them  from  himself  and  from  his 
colleagues  that  this  great  and  grave  matter— for  agri¬ 
culture  was,  after  all,  the  greatest  interest  of  England 
_ would  have  the  serious  and  sympathetic  considera¬ 
tion  it  deserved,  and  that  it  would  be  their  main 
object  in  future  to  see  if  they  could  do  something  to 
prevent  an  evil  which  would  be  the  greatest  calamity  to 
the  future  of  this  country.”  Of  course  we  all  hope  that 
the  condition  of  agriculture  will  be  sympathetically  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Unionists  if  they  are  returned  to  power 
after  the  General  Election.  But  we  question  the  wisdom 
of  such  a  declaration  as  this  on  the  part  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  should 
remember  that  he  is  not  the  Minister  for  Agriculture. 
We  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  advise  him  to  imitate  Brer 
Rabbit  and  lie  low,  for  the  moment  he  passes  from 
expressions  of  sympathy  to  the  framing  of  a  new 
scheme  of  taxation  he  will  find  himself  attacked,  not 
only  by  Radicals,  but  by  all  those  whom  the  present 
system  favours. 


recommended  “the young  apostles  ,  , 

to  proceed  to  the  country  with  the  third  cry  only,  the 
annihilation  of  the  House  of  Lords.  tor,  lookin& 
backwards,  Lord  R  jse^en’  finds  that  the  Liberals  have 
been  most  -Stressful  when  they  have  had  only  one 
election  cry.  Accordingly,  tL  innovation  recurs  to 

precedent  1 


The  first  point  in  the  Radical  programme  relates  to 
one  man,  one  vote.  To  this  we  would  oppose  one  vote, 
one  value.  What  is,  we  ask,  the  political  value  of  the 
vote  of  a  Londoner  compared  with  t>e  vote  of  one  of 
those  illiterate  Irishmen,  who,  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  number  of  electors,  are  five  tim.es  as  numerous 
as  illiterate  Englishmen  ?  As  for  relieving  candidates 
3  the  costs  of  elections  and  the  Pay;-^  /  mem¬ 
bers,  the  results  of  this  system  in  the  U  mted  Stat  , 
fn  Australia,  and  on  the  Continent  aro  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  encouraging  for  us  to  follow  thetr  load.  W  th 

the  second  Radical  project  of  “ a,  refor‘V  u  tend 
present  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure,  wlhich  lena 
themselves  readily  to  wilful  obstruction  mm  delay. 
Conservatives  have  good  reason  to  sympathn  •  • 

for  the  latter  half  of  the  sentence,  it  is  chie.fly  re^ 
markable  for  its  syntax.  It  urges  the  devduth  ^ 
all  purely  local  business  to  bodies  elected  by  „ 
representing  only  the  localities  concerned  therein 

{sic)  1 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Factories  and  Workshops 
Bill,  thanks  mainly  to  Mr.  Balfour,  has  survived  the  thir 
reading,  and  will  probably  pass  through  the  Lords.  Sir 
M  Hicks-Beach  said  in  his  speech  at  Bristol,  it  was 
not  a  party  measure,”  and  declared  that  “he  and  .many 
others  would  be  delighted  if  in  the  short  remains  of 
the  present  Session  it  should  be  possible  to  carry  that 


It  was  during  the  week  corresponding  to  the  one  jus 
ended  that,  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  the  first  rumours 
of  a  war  between  France  and  Germany  began  to  alarm 
Europe.  In  about  a  month  from  that ,time  £  ran^  1  yf 
mactically  powerless  in  her  enemy’s  grip.  The  uord  o 
one  man  might  have  prevented  that  war;  for  .t 
should  be  stated,  once  for  all,  that  NaP°|?°a 11  ’  ™he 
utterly  averse  to  it.  That  man  was  Dr: C°3  c ao- 

lifelong  friend  of  Louis  Napoleon,  who  shared  his  cap 
tivitv  at  Ham  He  was  aware  at  the  time  that 
Emperor  was  bodily  unfit  to  undergo  theslightestfabgue 
let  alone  the  exertion  of  a  campaign.  And  Dr.  Conneai 
held  his  tongue. 
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We  have  more  than  once  shown  our  sympathy  with 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
In  the  few  years  of  its  life  this  Society  has  done  incal¬ 
culable  good  almost  unshadowed  by  even  pardonable 
error.  But  if  we  are  to  believe  an  evening  paper,  the 
accountsofthischarityshowthatits  administration  leaves 
a  great  deal  to  be  desired.  For  the  year  ending  31  March, 
1895,  the  income  of  the  Society  was  ^53,977,  and  the 
expenditure  ^48,338.  Of  the  total  expenditure  £6000 
was  disbursed  in  sheltering  children,  and  ,£24,000  in 
maintaining  inspectors,  in  examining  cases  and  in  pro¬ 
secutions,  while  £"17,000  went  in  office  expenses  and  in 
pushing  the  Society. 

It  must  be  admitted,  we  think,  that  the  institution, 
charitable  or  commercial,  that  spends  a  third  of  its 
income  in  office  expenses  and  in  advertisement  is  badly 
managed.  But  when  we  read  that  the  two  periodicals,  ‘  ‘  The 
Child  s  Guardian”  and  “The  League  of  Pity  Paper  ”  cost 
the  Society  last  year  £4795,  we  feel  almost  compelled  to 
alter  our  tone  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Waugh.  Just  because 
we  wish  his  enterprise  to  prosper,  we  must  remind  Mr. 
W  augh  that  two  papers  cost  much  more  than  one  to 
produce,  and  that  as  the  object  of  both  is  the  same,  one 
L  or  the  other  is  merely  a  waste  of  money.  We  do  not 
beiieve  either  that  the  £700  or  £ 800  spent  on  inspectors’ 
uniformscan  be  justified.  In  fine, we  must  begMr.  Waugh 
to  set  his  house  in  order  and  to  see  to  it  that  money  sub¬ 
scribed  by  the  public  for  the  protection  of  helpless  little 
children  is  not  misspent  and  squandered.  It  should  not 
be  said  of  Mr.  Waugh  and  his  co-workers  that  they  have 
taken  “the  children’s  bread  and  cast  it  to  dogs.” 

A  statue,  we  see,  has  just  been  erected  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg  Gardens  to  Henry  Murger,  the  author  of  that 
41  Vie  de  Boheme  ”  which  has  survived  so  many  better 
books  and  which  seems  destined,  on  account  of  its 
mingled  pathos  and  gaiety,  to  live  on  as  a  classic. 
Murger  does  not  deserve  immortality  ;  one  cannot  even 
pretend  that  he  was  original.  The  “Mimi  Pinson  ”  of 
De  Musset  appeared  in  1845,  and  the  “Vie  de  Bo- 
•  heme,”  with  its  Mimi,  Musette,  and  Phemie,  first  saw 
the  light  in  1847.  In  truth,  Murger  was  a  sort  of 
photographer  rather  than  a  creative  artist.  We  know 
now  that  all  his  characters  were  taken  directly  from  life, 
that  Alexandre  Schaunard,  for  instance,  was  a  real 
person,  and  that  the  famous  essay  upon  “The  Influence 
of  Blue  on  the  Arts  ”  was  written  and  delivered  by  him. 
Yet  Murger  has  caught  and  rendered — in  rococo  fashion, 
if  you  will — something  of  the  passionate  though  tran¬ 
sient  sorrows  and  joys  of  student  life  ;  he  has  touched 
all  our  hearts,  for  all  of  us  remember  those  paradis 
perdiis  of  youth. 

VY  hat  a  tragic  fate  was  his  ! — to  win  fame  at  five- 
and-twenty  with  a  book  that  set  all  Paris  talking, 
and  to  go  on  for  fourteen  years  longer  repeating  him¬ 
self.  He  found  witty  words  to  hide  his  poverty  of  in¬ 
tellect,  this  poor  Murger.  After  his  second  story  had 
appeared  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes ,  Buloz,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  French  editors,  said  to  him,  reproach¬ 
fully^  “Vous  ne  quittez  done  jamais  ce  monde-lfi?” 

Qu  est  ce  que  celavous  fait,  Murger  replied  at  once  ; 
“  n’etes  vous  pas  toujours  la  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes?" 
His  sljght  graceful  talent  never  found  better  expression 
,  than  in  a  little  poem  called  “  La  Mort  d’Hippolyte,” 
which  appeared  in  the  Figaro  on  22  December,  1859,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  Paris  as 
“  Cette  divine  capitale 

Ou  1  on  pout  &  toute  heure,  h  tout  prix,  en  tout  lieu 
Trouver  1  occasion  de  chiffonner  un  peu 
La  tunique  de  la  morale.” 

Murger  was  a  sort  of  attenuated  and  washed-out 
Heine,  and  his  fate  resembled  that  of  Heine,  though  his 
ugony  was  shorter  ;  dying  in  Paris,  worn  out  at  thirty- 
bine,  he  met  death  gaily.  “  Dans  quclques  jours  nous 
s'rons  cn  convalescence,”  said  the  doctor,  trying  to 
sPeak  cheerfully;  “C’cst  le  convalescence  de  la  vie  dont 
vous  voulez  parlez,”  replied  the  invalid,  with  a  smile. 
A'ld  just  as  Heine  recanted  at  the  last  and  embraced  the 
creed  he  had  scoffed  at  all  his  life,  so  Murger  died  with  a 
Pathetic  recantation  on  his  lips,  “  Pas  de  nuisique  !  Pas 
de!  bruit  !  Pas  de  Boheme  !  ” 


HONOURS  ROOTED  IN  DISHONOUR. 

T  N  the  grave  and  respectful  language  of  our  Constitu- 
tion,  the  Sovereign  is  the  fountain  of  honour.  Even 
a  young  and  active  monarch,  who  goes  much  into  the 
world,  cannot  know  the  characters  and  careers  of  the 
majority  of  the  candidates  for  Royal  favours.  But  the 
Queen  has  lived  longin  retirement,  and  has  for  many  years 
been  accustomed  to  rely  absolutely  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  her  Prime  Ministers  in  the  distribution  of  titles 
and  orders.  Hitherto  Her  Majesty’s  confidence  has  never 
been  grossly  abused,  it  being  honourably  understood 
between  the  Sovereign  and  her  servants,  that  if  their 
requests  were  to  be  granted,  her  complaisance  was  never 
to  be  exploited.  It  has  been  reserved  for  Lord  Rosebery, 
as  a  last  and  crowning  act  of  cynicism,  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  position  as  Prime  Minister  for  the  purpose 
of  bestowing  marks  of  Royal  approbation  upon  utterly 
unworthy  creatures.  A  Minister  who  thus  pollutes  the 
fountain  of  honour  is,  in  our  opinion,  guilty  of  despicable 
political  misconduct.  Lord  Rosebery’s  honours  stand 
rooted  in  the  worst  kinds  of  dishonour  ;  they  have  been 
bought  by  money  and  by  apostasy,  and  have  been  con¬ 
ferred  upon  incapacity  so  pitifully  apparent  as  to  approach 
imbecility. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gardner  is  neither  an  apostate  nor  an 
imbecile,  and  though  he  has  made  a  skilful  use  of  the 
share  of  Lord  Gardner  s  wealth  which  he  inherited, 
it  is  not  to  the  almighty  dollar  that  he  owes  his 
peerage.  A  fresh-looking  and  well-dressed  man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  he  was  returned  to  the  last  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  an  agricultural  constituency,  and,  having  a 
good  cook,  he  “judicious  drank  and  greatly  daring 
dined  ”  in  the  company  of  his  leaders.  He  was  made 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  apparently  to  serve  “  as  a  sort 
of  connecting  link  between  Bond  Street  and  Bceotia,” 
to  quote  the  witty  words  of  Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke. 
Socially  he  is  fitted  to  enter  Lord  Rosebery’s  “gilded 
dungeon  ”  ;  but  the  point  about  his  promotion  is  that  he 
is  a  young  and  active  politician,  upon  the  threshold  of 
his  career,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Williamson  and  the  Viscount  de  Stern  may 
well  be  content  to  join  what  their  party  papers  speak 
of  as  a  home  for  incapables,  which  is  to  be  deprived 
of  its  legislative  functions.  But  does  any  one  believe 
that  Mr.  Herbert  Gardner,  whose  ambition  ’ie»5lP!feasf" 
on  a  level  with  his  abilities,  has  sold  his  future  for 
a  coronet?  Does  any  one  imagine  that  this  pushing 
politician  has  begged  for  “  annihilation,”  to  use  Lord 
Rosebery’s  word,  in  order  that  he  may  sit  on  a  red 
bench  between  Mr.  Williamson  and  Mr.  Stern,  and 
share  with  them  the  pleasure  of  being  called  “  my  lord  ” 
by  the  doorkeeper?  Mr.  Gardner’s  peerage  is  an 
impudent  piece  of  hypocrisy,  and  shows  as  clearly  as 
anything  can  that  the  cry  of  “  Down  with  the  Lords” 
is  a  sham. 

Of  the  two  “dollar”  peerages,  which  have  been  sold  as 
shamelessly  in  market  overt  as  any  Papal  or  Portuguese 
title,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  in  decorous  language. 
Mr.  Pitt  is  reported  to  have  said  that  every  man  with 
£10,000  a  year  was  entitled  to  a  peerage  ;  and  the 
principle  of  promoting  men  of  wealth  and  position  to 
the  Upper  House  has  always  been  recognized  in  this 
country.  But  the  recognition  has  been  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  decency.  The  rich  men  selected  for  peerages 
have  hitherto  belonged  to  the  county  families,  or  to 
what  may  be  called  the  aristocracy  of  commerce, 
the  bankers,  brewers,  mineowners,  and  ironmasters, 
who  have  been  so  long  and  honourably  established 
in  this  country  that  they  are  socially  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  the  noblemen  and  country  gentlemen  with 
with  whom  they  live.  Some  regard  has  also  been  paid 
to  the  manners  and  appearance  of  those  whom  the 
most  powerful  aristocracy  in  the  world  are  asked  to 
receive  as  new  members  of  their  order.  Prime  Ministers 
have  hitherto,  with  much  worldly  wisdom,  been  mindful 
to  choose  men  who  might  look,  if  they  could  not  play, 
the  part  of  peers  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  dignity. 
YVe  are  not,  of  course,  now  speaking  of  the  peerages 
conferred  on  really  distinguished  men  for  their  services 
or  brains,  on  the  lawyers,  soldiers,  statesmen,  and 
colonial  governors,  who  are  the  strength  and  ornament 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  mention 
such  men  in  the  same  breath  with  the  William  ons 
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and  the  Sterns  :  we  are  speaking  now  of  the  titles  given 
for  mere  wealth  ;  and  we  say  that  Lord  Rosebery  has 
departed,  with  the  insolence  of  an  aristocratic  demagogue, 
from  the  traditions  of  his  predecessors  When  a  Prune 
Minister  converted  a  Fellowes,  a  Foljambe  a  Hussey 
Vivian,  ora  Rendel,  into  a  peer,  no  shock  was 
experienced  :  there  was  nothing  incongruous  about  the 
title  or  the  coronet  in  connection  with  such  men,  nor  di 
their  social  position  undergo  any  great  change  in  con- 
sequence  of  Lir  new  position  But  Lord  Rosebery  has 
tapped  “  the  new  social  beds  ”  with  a  vengeance.  Who 
can  think  of  Mr.  James  Williamson,  the  millionaire 
manufacturer  of  oil-cloth,  as  “  my  lord  without  a 
smile?  The  Viscount  de  Stern  has  found  it  as  easy  to 
buy  a  barony  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  a  British 
Minister  as  his  father  found  it  to  purchase,  with 
millions  made  out  of  agiotage  h.s  tinsel  title  from 
a  needy  foreign  potentate.  Those  who  have  ever 
assisted^  Mr.  Stern  in  his  various  election  contests 
can  best  bear  testimony  to  his  plentiful  lack  of  qua  1- 
fications  as  an  hereditary  legislator  Hl^  s^PPorter^ 
soon  discovered  that  the  only  thing  he  could  do  was  to 
drive  four  well-broken  horses  in  a  coach.  Accordingly, 
the  reins  were  put  into  his  hand,  and  he  was  told  to 
drive  from  place  to  place.  When  Mr  Stern  arrived  at 
a  crowded  meeting  of  earnest  Radmals,  somebody  e  se 
was  put  up  to  speak,  and  when  he  had  finished,  it  wa 
immediately  announced  that  the  candidate  was  obliged 
to  leave  for  another  meeting  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
division.  Thus  has  this  man,  whose  moroseness  an 
mental  blankness  have  earned  for  him  the  nickname  of 
‘ ‘  the  melancholy  viscount,”  bought  his  way  first  mto 
the  House  of  Commons,  now  into  the  House  of  Lords 
We  have  reserved  the  apostate  for  the  last.  In  189- 
Colonel  Naylor-Leyland,  of  the  2nd  Life  Guards,  and 
enormous  wealth,  descended  upon  Col^ester  in  a 
shower  of  gold,  and  poor  Danae  never  could  resist  Zeus 
in  this  shape.  Last  autumn  he  asked  Mr.  Akers-Douglas 
for  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  and  when  Parhaiwent^net 
this  vear  the  Colchester  writ  was  moved  for  by  Mr.  1  om 
Ellis!  Now  the  gallant  Colonel  is  the  Radica  candidate 
for  Southport— and  a  Rosebery  baronet.  In  the  last 
century  men  changed  parties  frequently,  and  it  was  not 
necessary  to  give'reasons,  because  there  was  no  differ- 
encLV  principle  between  the  aristocratic  groups^who 
divllf  the  loaves  and  fishes.  A  Rockingham  Whig 
was  so  like  a  Bedford  Whig  that  it  would  havepuzzled 
even  a  Gladstone  to  define  the  difference.  With  the 
advent  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  power  in  1783,  party  lines  became 
definite  and  strict,  and  in  changing  sides  it  has  ever  since 
been  thought  necessary  to  pretend  a  conversion,  or  to 
oKe  some  decent  reason.  Colonel  Naylor-Leyland 
doesn't  see  the  necessity,  and  h.s  baronetcy  will  brm  a 
hlnsb  to  the  cheek  of  the  case-hardened  Debrett  U  ie 
doesn’t  really  know  who  is  the  more  contemptible  the 
Jvor  or  the  receiver  of  such  an  honour.  Colonel 
N  ay  lor-  Ley  land’ s  eccentricity  is  such  as  almost  to  excite 
a  doubt  whether  he  realizes  his  position.  There  is  no 
such  excuse  for  Lord  Rosebery,  who  has  in  cold  blood 
sold  the  bounty  of  the  Crown.  As  a  proof  of  his  sincen  y 
he  promotes  one  of  his  Ministers  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  he  announces  he  is  going  to  annihilate,  because 
experience  proves  that  one  cry  pays  and  many  cries 
fail.  It  is  time  the  country  were  rid  of  this  cynical 

wirepuller. 

THE  ARMY  DEBATE  AND  AFTER. 

T  T  would  be  very  easy  to  make  party  capital  out  of  the 
I  S  on  last  Tuesday  evening  on  the  supp  y  of 
s,na„  arms  —.ion  for.otnr  -T™" 

than  customary  impudence.  P  ,« We 


the  suppression  of  the  truth  from  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  ;  we  are  now  to  see  what  he  can  do  in  the 
way  of  suggesting  falsehood.  On  21  June  Sir  H. 
Campbell-Bannerman  said  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  “  he  could  provide  the  number  of  cartridges  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  for  the  army  corps,  the 
men  intended  for  immediate  mobilization  ;  on  2  July> 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  declared,  with  full  knowledge,  that  it 
Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  did  what  he  said  he  could  do, 
“he  would  leave  about  100,000  rifles  in  England  without 
any  cartridges  at  all.”  That  is,  Sir  H.  Campbell-Banner¬ 
man  would  provide  some  50,000  men  with  the  regulation 
number  of  cartridges  in  order  to  leave  100,000  men,  who 
in  case  of  war  would  have  to  be  hurried  to  the  front  at 
once,  without  any  cartridges  at  all;  and  this  is ^  the 
position  which  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  informed  the 
House  of  Commons  was  a  perfectly  sound  one.  In 
spite  of  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman’s  assertion,  and 
the  assertion  of  his  friends,  we  insisted  last 
week  that  the  supply  of  small  arms  ammunition  was 
“altogether  insufficient,”  and  we  went  on  to  declare 
that  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  was  probably  the 
worst  Secretary  for  War  that  this  country  had  known. 
We  think  our  readers  will  be  inclined  to  admit  that 
both  statements  have  since  been  substantiated. 

The  lesson  we  want  to  draw  now  is  more  important 
in  that  it  concerns  not  one  official  but  all  officials.  In 
the  course  of  the  debate  Mr.  St.  John  Brodr.ck  admitted 
that  the  Conservative  Government  from  1886  to  1892 
had  never  been  entirely  satisfied  with  the  supply  or 
ammunition,  and  Mr.  Forwood  made  a  most  appalling 
confession,  which  has  not  yet  received  the  attention 
it  merits.  Mr.  Forwood  said  “it  was  customary  tor 
the  authorities,  when  counting  for  the  reserve,  to 
record  not  only  the  number  ot  rounds  in  store,  but 
to  add  to  this  all  orders  that  might  have  been  given 
out,  though  they  were  not  to  be  fulfilled  for  months  or 
even  for  years  to  come.”  This  extraordinary  arrange¬ 
ment,  it  appears,  has  been  put  a  stop  to  m  the  navy,  but 


meni,  u  duuctuo,  r  1  __r  r  _ 

still  obtains  in  regard  to  the  army.  We  can  form  a 
guess,  then,  as  to  how  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  on 
21 1  une  made  his  optimistic  statements.  The  reserve  forces 
were  to  be  equipped  with  ammunition,  which  had  been 
ordered  but  which  was  unhappily  not  yet  in  existeuee,- 
In  fact,  he  faced  the  contingency  of  war— and  a  war  in 
these  modern  days  is  usually  finished  in  as  many  weeks 
as  a  war  used  to  take  months  or  years— relying  only  on 
the  manufacturing  power  of  the  country.  But  this  is 
a  broken  reed,  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke  proved  conclu¬ 
sively  by  deducing  the  moral  of  the  Bulgar-Servian  war. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  he  said,  the  Servians  hac 
not  only  what  they  believed  to  be  “an  ample  supply  of 
ammunition  for  their  new  rifle,  but  the  finest  establish¬ 
ment  for  the  manufacture  of  small-bore  cartridges  which 
existed  in  the  whole  world,  taking,  of  course,  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  size  of  the  country  and  the  size  of  the 
armv.”  Moreover,  they  had  two  months  for  preparation, 
and  they  placed  large  contracts  in  other  countries.  Yet, 
“  owing  to  a  lack  of  ammunition,  they  broke  down  hope¬ 
lessly,  and  had  to  make  a  shameful  and  humiliating 
peace.  The  first  engagement  was  on  14  November, 
when  the  Servian  soldiers  had  220  rounds  each,  besides 
what  they  thought  a  sufficient  reserve  at  home.  On 
19  November  they  had  in  all  only  140  rounds  per  man, 
and  on  26  November  only  18  rounds  per  man  in  the 
whole  country.  On  the  night  of  27  November  the 
o-reater  portion  of  their  troops  was  entirely  without 
ammunition,  and  consequently  the  Servian  authorities 

made  peace  as  well  they  might.  . 

Any  one  who  has  studied  English  history  knows  that 
in  the  past  we  English  have  never  b!fn  Prepared  for 
war  The  frightful  parsimony  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
threw  the  whole  defence  of  the  country  in  the  time 
of  the  Invincible  Armada  upon  the  persona1  exer¬ 
tions  and  private  pockets  of  English  captains  a 
master  mariners.  Before  the  _  fighting  was  half 
finished,  many  of  the  English  ships  had  to  return  * 
port  for  lack  of  ammunition.  But  in  that  case  tie 
lesson  that  should  be  drawn  from  unpreparedness  wls 
forgotten  in  the  pride  of  a  victory  unparalleled  in  t,e 
history  of  war.  All  readers  of  Marlborough  s  campaig  s 

fLTrTosThow  ^ompUteiyTn  official  apologist  may  know  hew  that  pea.  Z\  t/hTfa* 

deceive  the  country  ^"‘^ady  hal  England,  and  of  the  tardy  and  insufficient  suppl.es  th.t 
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were  meted  out  to  him.  Wellington’s  despatches  from 
the  Peninsula  tell  the  same  tale.  The  Crimean  War  and 
its  lessons  can  be  summed  up  in  a  phrase  :  on  1  January, 
1855,  we  had  11,000  men  fit  for  duty  and  23,000  hors  de 
combat.  If  we  have  triumphed  in  the  past,  it  was  partly  due 
to  our  insular  and  protected  position,  and  in  spite  of  an 
absolute  want  of  organization  and  preparedness.  But 
the  time  for  such  victories  is  past  for  ever.  If  through 
any  naval  disaster  an  enemy  was  able  to  land  on  our 
southern  or  eastern  shore,  he  would  be  within  a  week  of 
London,  and  if  he  once  won  London  the  war  would  be 
at  an  end,  and  we  should  have  to  submit  to  such  terms 
as  he  might  impose.  And  the  possibility  of  a  naval  dis¬ 
aster  is  much  nearer  than  the  ordinary  man  imagines. 
Formerly,  when  wars  lasted  for  years,  frigates  and  even 
line-of-battle  ships  could  be  turned  out  in  a  few  months. 
Now  a  line-of-battle  ship  or  a  cruiser  takes  three  years 
to  construct,  and  her  fitness  or  unfitness  depends  upon 
a  score  of  factors  of  whose  relative  value  we  are  ignorant. 
“Things  are  in  the  saddle  and  ride  mankind.”  We  do 
not  know  whether  the  ram,  or  the  torpedo-boat,  or  the 
quick-firing  gun  will  be  the  most  efficient  factor  in  the 
next  naval  victory,  but  we  do  know  that  a  naval  defeat 
means  the  end  of  England  as  a  Great  Power.  These 
are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  no  longer  content 
that  uhe  Campbell-Bannermans  should  delude  us  with 
their  half-truths  which  are  the  worst  of  lies. 

THE  NEW  GOVERNMENT. 

“  rAPEN  thy  mouth  wide  and  I  shall  fill  it”  seems  to 
be  the  sound  exhortation  which  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  has  been  privately  addressing  to  his  friends 
during  the  past  week.  The  Government  is  now  prac¬ 
tically  complete,  and  out  of  thirty-two  places  nine  have 
been  given  to  the  Liberal  Unionists,  a  share  which  is 
out  of  proportion  to  their  present  strength  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  will  be  ludicrously  disproportionate  to 
their  numbers  in  the  new  Parliament.  The  Cabinet  is 
too  large,  and  there  are  too  many  peers  in  it.  There 
are  two  objections  to  having  a  Cabinet  composed  of  the 
unusual  number  of  nineteen.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  so 
large  that  all  the  really  important  business  must  be 
delegated  to  an  inner  ring  of  the  Cabinet,  which  creates 
jealousy,  and  is  unfair  to  the  outer  ring,  who  have  to 
bear  the  responsibility  of  measures  they  have  had  little  or 
no  share  in  determining.  It  was  the  Cabinet  Committee  of 
two  on  Home  Ruie,  Mrr  Gladstone  ana  Mr.  Morley, 
that  broke  up  the  Government  of  1886;  and  we  can 
only  hope  that  the  inner  Cabinet  of  Lord  Salisbury — the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Goschen, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour — will  not  have  a  disruptive 
effect  on  the  Government  of  1895.  Secondly,  when  you 
have  a  Cabinet  of  nineteen,  you  offend  all  the  men  just 
outside,  who  say,  “  If  nineteen,  why  not  twenty-five?” 
Sir  John  Gorst  may  well  ask  why  are  Mr.  Ritchie,  Mr. 
Chaplin,  Mr.  Long,  and  Mr.  Akers  Douglas  admitted, 
while  I  am  excluded  ?  The  fact  of  Sir  John  Gorst  having 
been  a  director  of  the  New  Zealand  Loan  Agency  is  no 
doubt  the  cause  of  his  exclusion,  which  is  unfair,  because 
those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  know  the  truth  are 
aware  that  Sir  John  Gorst  joined  the  Board  after  the 
mischief  had  been  done.  However,  as  Minister  of 
Education,  Sir  John  Gorst  has  a  post  second  in 
mportance  to  none,  and  his  admission  to  the  Cabinet 
an  only  be  a  matter  of  time.  But  why  have  nine 
eers  out  of  nineteen  Cabinet  Ministers?  A  peer  adds 
othing  to  the  debating  strength  of  a  Government,  and 
does  not  even  speak  on  platforms.  We  do  not  quite 
ow  why  Lord  Lansdowne  was  admitted  to  the  Cabinet 
all,  but  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  arrangement  which 
ces  him  at  the  head  of  the  War  Office  is  unsatisfactory, 
e  War  Office  is  one  of  the  great  spending  departments 
of  I  the  State,  disbursing  over  twenty  millions  a  year.  1 1  is 
onlly  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution 
th*t  the  Minister  responsible  to  the  people  for  the  policy 
antnLexpenditure  of  this  department  should  be  a  member 
of  tllie  House  of  Commons.  As  it  is,  the  War  Office 
will  be  represented  in  the  Commons  by  an  Under- 
Seer  etary,  getting  ^1500  a  year,  and  a  Financial  Sec- 
retar  y.  Mr.  St.  John  Brodrick  is  a  man  of  some 
offici  al  aptitude,  and  he  must  have  the  credit  of  having 
turm  2d  out  the  late  Ministry.  If  he  is  good  enough  to 
\\  er  for  the  War  Office  in  the  House  of  Commons  he 


is  good  enough  to  be  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  which 
would  be  classing  him  altogether  too  high.  The  promo¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Akers  Douglas  to  the  Cabinet  as  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Works  will  make  a  great  difference  to  the 
party.  Mr.  Akers  Douglas  was  an  efficient  whip,  but, 
whether  from  policy  or  shyness,  he  had  a  way  of  always 
being  in  a  hurry  and  not  seeing  people  which  gave 
offence.  Besides,  he  belonged  to  what  the  late  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  called  “the  old  Kent  gang,”which, 
by  the  exclusion  from  office  of  Sir  W.  Hart-Dyke  and 
the  practical  extinction  of  Lord  Abergavenny,  seems  to 
be  broken  up  now.  The  sunny  smile  of  Sir  William 
Walrond  will  do  much  to  console  the  disappointed  and 
recall  the  rebellious. 

The  way  in  which  the  last  five  offices  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  been  filled  up  seems  to  us  neither  fair  nor 
prudent.  They  have  all  been  given  to  Liberal  Unionists, 
namely,  to  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Jesse  Codings, 
Lord  Selborne,  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  and  Mr.  Powell 
Williams.  The  appointment  of  Lord  Selborne  to  be 
Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  will  give  the  entire 
control  of  the  Colonial  Office  to  the  Liberal  Unionists, 
and  the  patronage  of  the  Colonial  Office  is  enormous. 
We  trust  it  will  not  mean  the  application  of  the  policy 
of  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society  and  the  South 
Africa  Committee  to  all  our  Colonies.  The  appointment 
of  Mr.  Powell  Williams  to  be  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
War  Office  is  so  inappropriate  as  to  be  almost  ludicrous. 
Mr.  Powell  Williams  is  an  able  and  a  worthy  man,  who 
has  been  trained  in  the  town  council  of  Birmingham  ; 
but  his  qualifications  for  this  post  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  those  of  an  active  and  intelligent  military  reformer 
like  Colonel  Brookfield.  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  who 
appears  as  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  has  been  in 
Parliament  just  three  years,  and  is  thirty-two  years  old. 
He  is  clever  and  amiable  enough  to  be  Civil  Lord,  of 
course,  but  he  might  have  waited  ;  and  we  must  say 
it  is  very  hard  on  Conservatives  like  Mr.  Ernest  Beckett 
and  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher,  who  have  sat  in  Parliament  for 
ten  years,  and  who,  besides  taking  part  in  public  busi¬ 
ness,  have  worked  like  slaves  in  their  constituencies, 
that  they  should  be  passed  over  to  make  room  for  the 
Birmingham  gang.  The  most  conspicuous  absentee  is 
Mr..  Courtney,  and  the  boldest  experiment  is  Mr.  Gerald 
BiiTour,  of  whom  we  speak  in  the  Chronicle. 

CONDITIONS  OF  PEACE. 

/^\NLY  a  week  or  two  ago  we  pointed  out  the  real 
Irish  difficulty  and  the  necessity  of  understanding 
it  and  dealing  with  it.  When  we  wrote  we  had  no 
thought  that  the  pressure  of  the  problems  would  so  soon 
lie  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Unionist  Party.  But  with 
this  change  in  the  incidence  of  responsibility  our  obliga¬ 
tion  becomes  greater.  If  ever  the  Irish  trouble  is  laid  it 
will  be  laid  by  the  Unionists.  Of  that  there  can  be  no 
question.  Nor  are  the  times  unpropitious  for  this 
resumption.  The  Irish  factions  are  in  a  condition  of 
wild  disorder.  The  Irish  Catholic ,  which  speaks  for  Mr. 
Healy,  places  the  responsibility  for  the  situation  at  the 
doors  of  the  Committee  of  the  Irish  Party.  That  is  to 
say,  Mr.  Healy  and  his  colleagues  are  openly  quarrelling 
with  one  another.  The  trust  they  once  reposed  in  the 
Liberals  has  been  abused  and  misplaced.  They  have 
awakened  now  to  realize  that  Home  Rule  is  a  lost  cause. 

It  was  merely  a  pious  opinion  under  Lord  Rosebery,  and 
something  very  much  less  under  Lord  Salisbury.  The 
confusion  in  which  they  are  plunged  is  so  dire,  and  their 
uncertainty  is  so  great,  that  out  of  it  all  a  strong  hand, 
armed  with  a  strong  policy,  might  achieve  a  permanent 
advantage  for  the  Empire.  At  present  the  Irish  sections 
are  running  pell-mell  like  frightened  sheep.  At  one 
time  the  Parnellites  appeal  to  their  countrymen  to 
maintain  the  traditions  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  send  back  to 
St.  Stephen’s  a  united  party,  independent  of  any  English 
alliance.  Then  again  there  is  the  Independent  pleading 
for  reconciliation  between  Tory  and  Home  Ruler.  “  The 
old  divisions,”  it  says,  “  of  Tory  and  so  forth  are  rapidly 
being  blotted  out  ;  so  much  the  better.  We  think  the 
hour  has  come  for  the  friends  of  Ireland,  Conservatives 
as  well  as  real  Nationalists,  to  understand  one  another.” 
When  you  come  to  consider  it,  surely  this  is  a  remark¬ 
able  change.  The  Irish,  betrayed  by  their  Liberal 
friends,  have  come  to  see  that  they  are  naked  to  the 
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world,  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  them  but  to  make 

On  what  terms,  then,  can  peace  be  made  ?  It  must 
be  acknowledged  once  and  for  all  that  Home  Rule  is 
dead,  and  that  we  can  allow  no  tampering  with  the 
integrity  of  the  Kingdom.  This  much,  surely,  the 
-experiences  of  the  last  ten  years  should  have  taught 
the  Nationalists  beyond  the  possibility  of  forgetting. 
''The  Independents,  as  well  as  the  Anti-Parnellites,  know 
well  enough  that  they  can  hope  for  no  concession  in  this 
direction  from  Unionists.  Yet,  says  the  Independent ,  “we 
know  that  many  Conservatives  are  as  much,  opposed  as 
we  are  to  the  deletion  of  Irish  sentiment,  Irish  identity, 
and  Irish  practical  progress.”  Not  only  “  many,”  but 
“  all  ”  Conservatives,  if  we  may  make  an  emendation. 
If  it  is  upon  this  platform  of  practical  progress  that  we 
are  asked  to  meet  the  Home  Rulers,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  shake  hands  in  the  fastest  friendship 
at  once.  The  question  now  arises  :  how  will  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour  deal  with  the  Irish  question  in  its  latest  phase? 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
-that  we  regret  his  appointment  as  Chief  Secretary.  .  The 
benefits  of  a  peace  offered  and  concluded  by  a  Unionist 
Government  would  soon  turn  them  into  staunch  and  loyal 
subjects,  and  leave  Fenianism  only  a  foolish  memory. 


THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY. 


Born  4  May,  1825.  Died  29  June,  1895. 

“  I  have  warmed  both  hands  at  the  fire  of  life!' 

TT  is  now  eight  years  since  Huxley  repeated  of  himself 
I  the  noble  words  of  Savage  Landor.  His  health  was 
failing  at  the  time  ;  he  felt  and  wrote  that  “  his  career 
was  at  an  end.”  Although  he  was  able  to  produce 
certain  important  and  characteristic  essays,  to  appear  in 
public  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  his  Romanes’ 
Lecture  at  Oxford,  and  to  head  the  deputation  to  Lord 
Rosebery  urging  the  appointment  of  a  statutory  com¬ 
mission  to  institute  a  real  university  for  London,  these 
efforts  were  at  great  cost.  Now  his  personal  career  is 
■indeed  at  an  end  ;  but  he  is  born  again  into  the  great 
company  of  the  immortals  who  remain  with  us  in  their 
positive  contributions  to  knowledge ^ndrintfreir  influence 
incm£he  destinies  of  our  rae<?r  Such  a  claim  is  made 
for  many  Ami  whevt  ttvey  die  :  for  men  whose  greatness 
is  a  wind-bag  fame  puffed  out  by  a  credulous  Press  ;  it 
can  be  made  justly  only  for  those  whose  work  outweighs 
its  reputation. 

The  details  of  Huxley’s  life  are  well  known  ;  they  are 
set  forth  in  the  ordinary  works  of  reference  and,  most 
charmingly,  in  his  autobiography.  The  daily  papers, 
too,  have  published  full  accounts  of  his  career,  so  that 
it  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that,  by  a  strange  irony 
of  fate,  the  foundation  of  Huxley’s  fame  was  due  to  a 
Bishop  (Stanley,  a  well-known  ornithologist,  and  the 
father  of  the  famous  Dean),  who  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  in  1849  the  elaborate  paper  which 
Huxley  had  sent  in.  During  a  long  and  active 
life  all  the  honours  open  to  distinguished  scientific 
men  came  to  him.  Degrees  from  the  great  universities, 
membership  of  foreign  scientific  societies,  gold  medals 
and  presidencies,  and  the  calumnies  of  bigots  were 
showered  upon  him.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the.State 
would  have  honoured  him  by  what  titular  dignity  he 
chose,  and  when,  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury,  he  was  sworn  of  Her  Majesty’s  Privy  Council  it 
was  with  the  gratified  approval  of  the  whole  country.. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  jury  of  scientific 
experts  would  assign  the  very  highest  place  to.  Huxley 
on  the  ground  of  his  purely  scientific  investigations. 
This  is  a  point  that  needs  insisting  upon,  first,  because 
the  importance  of  technical  work  can  be  judged  only 
by  experts,  and  is  certain  of  being  missed  by  those 
journalistic  general  readers  who  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  position  of  dispensers  of  fame.  Secondly,  because 
so  much  of  Huxley’s  work  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
.actual  fabric  of  the  science  of  morphology  and  has  been 
overlaid  by  the  derivative  work  of  younger  investigators 
that  only  a  diligent  historical  investigation  reveals  it. 
It  is  often  the  inventors  of  minor  improvements  of  great 
patents  that  reap  the  harvest  of  fame  and  of  gold.  A 
few  examples  must  serve  to  illustrate  this. 

One  ot  the  greatest  generalizations  of  comparative 


anatomy  is  that  living  animals  fall  into  three  grades'  of 
structure,  and  that  members  of  the  highest  grade  in  their 
individual  development  pass  through  the  two  lower 
grades,  while  members  of  the  second  grade  begin  their 
actual  life  in  the  first  grade.  These  three  grades  of 
structure  are  the  single-celled,  represented  as  actual 
animals  by  the  protozoa  and  as  larval  stages  by  the  , 
sexual  cells  of  all  higher  animals  ;  the  two-layered 
grade,  represented  as  actual  animals  by  hydra ,  medusa, 
and  corals,  as  embryonic  stages  by  the  two-layered 
embryos  of  all  the  higher  animals.  The  third  grade 
consists  of  all  three  layered  animals  from  worms  up  to 
man.  This  division  is  the  great  corner-stone  of  modern 
comparative  anatomy,  and  it  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of 
Huxley’s  first  paper  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  which  he 
gathered  together,  from  among  the  chaotic  assemblage 
of  invertebrate  animals,  those  representing  the  second 
grade,  and  deliberately  compared  them  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  embryonic  stage  of  higher  animals. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  groups  in  the  animal  king¬ 
dom  is  that  of  the  Ascidians  or  sea-squirts.  The  most 
beautiful  of  them  are  the  floating  salps  of  tropical 
oceans,  made  known  long  ago  by  the  poet  Chamisso  ; 
others  form  a  vegetable-like  crust  round  the  rocks  of  all 
the  coasts  of  the  sea.  In  maturity  they  are  compara¬ 
tively  simple  bags  or  sacs,  consisting  of  little  moreHhan 
organs  of  digestion,  respiration,  and  reproduction.  But 
in  their  larval  stage  they  have  been  shown  to  represent 
ancestors  of  the  backbone  animals  and  to  have  brain 
and  sense-organs  of  the  vertebrate  type.  Huxley  paved 
the  way  for  this  great  discovery,  again  by  picking  out 
the  diverse  members  of  the  group,  showing  the  common 
plan  of  their  structure  and  ascribing  its  proper  import¬ 
ance  as  a  grown-up  larva  to  the  lowest  member  of  the 
group. 

The  mollusca  contain  an  assortment  of  animals  of  the 
most  varied  kind,  including  forms  so  different  as 
oysters,  snails,  and  cuttlefish.  Huxley  showed  what 
was  the  primitive  common  form,  and  how  it  had  been 
modified  into  the  diverse  types,  and  so  made  the  way 
plain  for  those  beautiful  investigations  of  Lankeste.r  and 
Paul  Pelseneer  which  rank  among  the  most  luminous 
achievements  of  modern  comparative  anatomy..  And 
the  same  tale  might  be  told  of  the  classification  of 
mammals,  of  birds,  of  reptiles,  or  of  the  relations  between 
the  fin-bearing  and  limb-bearing  vertebrates.  Under 
the  inspiration  of  Darwin,  the  science  of  comparative, 
anatomy  has  been  a  "long  display  01  tne  course  of  organic 
evolution,  and  in  almost  every  branch  of  the  subject  the 
brilliant  genius  of  Huxley  has  directed  the  main  course 
of  investigation.  Moreover,  besides  such  discoveries, 
rich  in  ideas  of  far-reaching  importance,  Huxley  contri¬ 
buted  to  exact  science  a  series  of  patient  descriptions  of 
living  and  fossil  animals,  not  so  great  in  bulk  but  infi¬ 
nitely  more  exact  than  the  dramatic  publications  of 
Owen. 

A  second  fashion  in  which  the  genius  of  Huxley  con¬ 
tributed  to  science  was  his  practical  invention  of  what  is 
now  called  biology  as  an  educational  subject.  The  pro¬ 
fessorships  of  Zoology  at  London  University,  ol  Animal 
Morphology  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Owens  College,  and 
the  Royal  College  of  Science  are  the  direct  result  of  the 
stimulus  given  by  his  individual  brilliance  as  a  teacher, 
and  of  his  insistence,  as  part  of  a  cultured  education, 
upon  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  plants  and 


animals  to  be  learned  in  a  laboratory.  His  “  Elements 


of  Practical  Biology.”  the 


L>i  i  _ ,  _  formulated  result  of  his  own 

practical  course,  and’  text-books  directly  modelled  upon 
it  form  the  basis  of  the  practical  course  in  all  the  grea' 
laboratories  of  England  and  America. 

It  is  upon  these  sides  of  Huxley’s  genius  that  I  hav; 
dwelt,  because  these  are  the  sides  upon  which  his  lastinr 
fame  and  lasting  influence  will  rest,  and  because  these  a^ 
least  known  to  the  general  public.  The  papers  and  tl(e 
magazines  have  been  filled  with  his  exploits  as  th~ 
protagonist  of  evolution,  and  have  echoed  with  the  memQ_ 
ries  of  his  brilliant  phrases.  It  is  in  no  ungenerous  stf^ 
that  I  say  that  this  was  the  least  important  of  his  w<irk) 
although  it  bulked  most  largely  and  had  most  apparent 


influence.  But  we  know  now  that  Darwin  was  in 


right  ;  the  main  part  of  his  doctrine  has  become  a  t 
of  human  knowledge  for  all  time.  If  Huxley  had 


been  his  great  apostle,  sooner  or  later  another  ape  )Stk 
would  have  arisen,  for  ideas  do  not  live  because  of 
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individuals-that  advocate  them.  And  perhaps  if  the  leader 
of  the  army  against  dogma  had  been  one  less  eager  for 
battle,  more  tolerant  of-  that  combination  of  intellec'tpal 
'Weakness  and  emotional  strength  that  fought  so  Reso¬ 
lutely  and  foolishly  against  evolution,  the  battle  would 
have  been  won  with  less  disturbance  of  human  emotions, 
with  less  wrecking  of 'human  aspirations.'  Huxley  wa's 
'on  the  right  side,  but  he  borrowed  some  of  threir  weapons 
from  the  wrong  side.  It  is  a’  method 'out  of  favour  in 
modern  days 

“  To  burn  old  falsehood  bare-  and  give  the  wind  its  '* 
ashes  heaped  ahd  hoary.” 

It  were  better  to'forget  the  asperities  of  the  Controversies, 
and  to  remember  of  them  only  that  Huxley  fought  and 
won  the  greatest:  battle  of  thought  since' the  days  df 
Luther,  and  that  the  fruit  of  his  Victory  i's  thV  absolute 
and  unequivocal  right,  now  the  common  endowment  of 
all  thinking  men  in  ‘English-speaking  races,  to  speak 
out  the  truth  as  they  know  it  bn  all  questions  of  religion 
and  sciehce  without  fear  of  favour.  A  Biologist. 

SUNSET. 

jD  Y  down  and  shore  the  soutH-west  bore 
The  scent  of  hay,  an  airy  load  : 

As  if  at  fault  it  seemed  to  haltt 

Then,  softly  whispering,  took  the  road, 

To  haunt  the  evening  like 'a  ghost,' 

Or  some  belated-pilgrim'ldst; 

High  overhead  the  swift  clouds  sped  ; 

Beside  the  moon  they  furled  their  sails  : 

Soon  in' the  skies  their  merchandise 
Of  vapour,  built  in  toppling  bales, 

Falfitled  a  visionary  pier 

Thaf  spanned  the  eastern  atmosphere. 

Low-in  the  west  the  sun  addressed 

His  courtship  to  the  dark-browed  night ; 

While  images  of  molten  seas, 

Of  snowy  slope  and  Crimson  height? 

Of  valleys  dim  and  gulfs  pr.ofouhd 
Aloft  a  dazzling  pageant  wound. 

Where  shadow  fell  in  glade  and  dell 
Uncovered  shoulders  nestled  deep, 

.And  here  and  there  the  braided  hair 
Of  rosy  goddesses  asleep  ; 

For  in  a  moment  clouds  may,  be 
Dead,  and  instinct  with  deity.. 

John  Davidson. 

CRADLE-SONG  AT  TWILIGHT. 

HPLlE-child  not  -yet  is  lulled  to  rest. 

Too  young  a  nurse,  the  slender  Night 
So  laxly  holds  him  to  her  breast 
That  throbs  with  flight. 

He  plays  with  her,  and  will  not  sleep. 

For  other  playfellows  she  sighs  ; 

An  umpaternal  fondness  keep 

Her  alien  eyes.  . 

Alice  MeynIill. 

AMERICAN  CREWS  AT  HENLEY. 

'J^IiE  4th  July  sees  the  Americans,  in  greater  numbers 
than  have:  been  previously  known  in  England,  keeping 
their  Day  at  Henley,  where  the  Cornell  University  Navy 
are  about/ to  compete  fop  “the  Grand,”  and  where 
also 2.. four  from  across -the  Atlanticiare  the  favourites 
for  the  Stewards'  Cup,  the  second  in. (importance  of  all 
the  /aces  of  next  week.'  ;Not  only  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  but  Holland  and  .France  are.to.be  well  repre¬ 
sented,  and  Henley  is  tope  a  Cosmopolis. 

There  are  many  still  not  far  past  middle  life  who 
remember  the  early  days  of  “  Henley,”  when,  althoggh 
the  rowing  at  this.-  regatta  had  begun-to‘be  of  the  best 
-that  fixed  seats  could  show,  ac  few  drags  on'  tlje  bridge 
alone  represented  the 'general  public.  .All  now.  know 
the  mile. of  houseboats  and  the  crowd  of  people  in'.gay 
colours  which  .render  the  regatta  the  best  show  in 
•England  for-a.fpreigner,  and  the  finest  piece  of  colour 
on  this  side  Constantinople.  Next  Tuesday  will  find 


Henley  crowded  with  Americans,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  throng,  and  the  strange  American  cheers  en- 
■couraging  Cornell'to  beat-the  Saxon  and  the  Scot. 

Extraordinarily  interesting  races  must  be  seen  in  the 
heats  for  the  Stewards’  Cup  and  in  at  least  one  heat  for 
the  Thames  Cup.  In  the  latter  competition,  for  juriio'r 
eights,  a  Dutch  crew  of  strdnge  style  and  remarkablfe 
strength  will  meet,  not  the  best  but-  still  respectable 
.college  crews,  as  well  aS  inferior  Thames  crews  :  and-we 
shall  have  ah  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  effectiveness 
of  one  of  the  exotic  styles  which  have  grown  up  :df 
themselvfes  inthe  last  ten  years  in  different  parts  of'the 
rowing  World.  The  victories  of  some  German  draw's 
over  fair  English  brews-  in  recent  times  have  excited 
interest  here,  and  the  Dutch  crew;,  rowing  as  they  do  ih 
a  style  which  is  not  unufeUal  in  Germany,  have  had -the 
modesty  to  content  themselves  with  entering  a't  Henle^ 
for  the  Thames  Cup,  which  they  may  win,  instead  of  for 
the  Grand,  in  which  they  would  have  met  our  finest 
crews  of  the  year  and,  with  certainty,  have  been  defeated. 
The  Dutch  do  no  Work  forward,  but,  “  knifing1  ”  thfeir 
oars  Into  the  watfer,  in  what  we  call  the  middle  of’ the 
stroke,  work  powerfully ‘in  tHe-second  half  of  our  posi¬ 
tion,  and,-  swinging  farther  back  than  any  English  cfd\jv 
can  go,  they  gaze  at  the  sky  in  a  fashion  which  -has 
•gained  for  them  the  name  of-“  the -astronomers'.”  They 
-are,  -however,  very  fast,  .and  their  times  have  -be'eh 
remarkable,  and  if  they  can  “live”  the  course  theyTvill 
take  a  great  deal  of  beating.  It  is  doubtful,  howeveh, 
whether  if  they  start  fast  enough  for  the  Henley  course 
they  will  be-  able  to  reach  The  winning  post'  with 
“  wind  ”  enough  to  cfawl.  5  F  *  7 

In  the  race  for  the  Stewards’  Fours  the  Argonaut 
crew  from  Toronto  will  have  to  meet  at  -least  tcfxir 
excellent  crews  :  Leander?"  which  is  in  -reality  ah 
Oxford  crew,  with  Kent  for  strojee;  New  Collfegb, 
Oxford,  which  ha's  Stretch,-  Gpum,  and  the  prhfcertt 
Pitman  for  threfe  out  of  its  foiir  men  ;  (v  presfeft1>> 
because  he  is  not  quite  the  Pitman  that  his  brother  wkS, 
and  has  successors  cbmihg  behind  him  in  the  sh*ap6  of 
another  brother  in  the  Eton  eight,  and  m'ore-to  folldiv); 
London,  with  the  two  Nickalls’s and  Thhmes,  Jvfo'th 
McHenry,  Broughton,  Muttlebury,  and  Bogle.  'As 
members  of  all  these  crews  are  entered  for  bthef  rades, 
some  of  them  both  for'  the  Grand  Challenge  and  f6f  thb 
Pairs,  and  the  Argonaut  crew  are  “in”  for  this'f&efe 
alone,  the  latter  sthnd  at  an  advantage.  The  Cahadiar* 
row  a  stroke  of  the  American  type,  and  they  row  It' with, 
extraordinary  ease  and  perfection.  'It  is  short,  brilliant, 
with  a  Very  quick  recovery,  and  it  would  have  beenlrt- 
teresting  to  have  seen  an  eight  rowing  like  the  Argo¬ 
nauts  entered  for  “the  Grand  ”  against  crews  ncit  called 
upon  to  do  an  additional  amount  of  work. 

It  is  the  racing  for  “the  Grand,”  however,  and  the 
presence  among  the  competing  crews  of  that  of  the 
Cornell  University  which  will  form  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  regatta.  The  Argonaut  crew,  after  ail, 
although  they -row  an  American  stroke— tha£<iS,  a -short 
-quick  stroke  of  mafchlne-like  precision,  without  either 
the  beginning  or  the  long  drag  anttsWing-of  tbe  English 
style— have  riot- carried  it  to  .the  extreme  to  which 
Cprnell  University  has  pushed-  it.  Cornell  represent* 
'the  ultra-revolUfioriary  school  in  its  peVfection.f^rtti  if  * 
Cornell  were  to'  win,  it  may  be  confidently*  predi&etf 
that  the  destruction  of  English  rowing  arid  Isubstitufioh 
of  an  -imitation  Of  the  American  style  ftihst  sooner  or 
later  follow.  We  have  all  of  us'jearnt  and  taiilgh't  the 
putting  of  'the  man’s  weight  oh  tb  the  Stroke;- the 
shoulder  work,  the  finishing  far  back  and  recovery  l>frm 
fa  difficult  position,  the  catching  of  the  water  extra- 
•ordinanily-far  forward  in  what  is  also  a  difficult  pdsitiorS>. 
The  Americans  are  good  enough- to  say  that  dilr-"Styfe  ifc 
best  for  us  and  that  theirs  is  best  for  them.  But  this 
contention  will  hardly  bear  examination,  and  there^htust 
be  an- absolute  bfest'in  thfe/  rowing -of  big.  men  if-we  can 
•find  it.  No  doubt  Eton-^JrfeWS-haversornetimes-rowed-A 
faster'strqke-with  a  quiCkerrfeCoveryuhaft  was  possible 
to  powerful  men  of  weight;  but  the  Corn'dbmen  are  nttt 
Eton  boys*  They  are  a  powerful  and  fairly  heavy  crew 
and  they  are  rowing  in  a  style  which  We  have  always 
asserted  to  be  impossible  for  bfg  men. 

One  thing  they  have  already  proved  as  against  as, 
namely,  that  it  is  possible  to -row  in  this  ultra-American 
style  and  to  “live”  over  the  Henley  course.  They.cQme, 
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individuals  that  advocate  them.  And  perhaps  if  the  leader 
of  the  army  against  dogma  had  been  one  less  eager  for 
battle,  more  tolerant  of  that  combination  of  intellectual 
weakness  and  emotional  strength  that  fought  so  reso¬ 
lutely  and  foolishly  against  evolution,  the  battle  would 
have  been  won  with  less  disturbance  of  human  emotions, 
with  less  wrecking  of  human  aspirations.  Huxley  was 
on  the  right  side,  but  he  borrowed  some  of  their  weapons 
from  the  wrong  side.  It  is  a  method  out  of  favour  in 
modern  days 

“To  burn  old  falsehood  bare  and  give  the  wind  its 
ashes  heaped  and  hoary.” 

It  were  better  to  forget  the  asperities  of  the  controversies, 
and  to  remember  of  them  only  that  Huxley  fought  and 
won  the  greatest  battle  of  thought  since  the  days  of 
Luther,  and  that  the  fruit  of  his  victory  is  the  absolute 
and  unequivocal  right,  now  the  common  endowment  of 
all  thinking  men  in  English-speaking  races,  to  speak 
aut  the  truth  as  they  know  it  on  all  questions  of  religion 
and  science  without  fear  or  favour.  A  Biologist. 

SUNSET. 

T)  V  down  and  shore  the  south-west  bore 
.  The  scent  of  hay,  an  airy  load  : 

As  if  at  fault  it  seemed  to  halt, 

Then,  softly  whispering,  took  the  road, 

To  haunt  the  evening  like  a  ghost, 

Or  some  belated  pilgrim  lost. 

High  overhead  the  swift  clouds  sped  ; 

Beside  the  moon  they  furled  their  sails  : 

Soon  in  the  skies  their  merchandise 
Of  vapour,  built  in  toppling  bales, 

Fulfilled  a  visionary  pier 

That  spanned  the  eastern  atmosphere. 

Low  in  the  west  the  sun  addressed 

His  courtship  to  the  dark-browed  night  ; 

While  images  of  molten  seas, 

Of  snowy  slope  and  crimson  height, 

Of  valleys  dim  and  gulfs  profound 
Aloft  a  dazzling  pageant  wound. 

Where  shadow  fell  in  glade  and  dell 
Uncovered  shoulders  nestled  deep, 

And  here  and  there  the  braided  hair 
Of  rosy  goddesses  asleep  ; 

For  in  a  moment  clouds  may  be 
Dead,  and  instinct  with  deity. 

John  Davidson. 

CRADLE-SONG  AT  TWILIGHT. 

[  HE  child  not  yet  is  lulled  to  rest. 

,  T 00  young  a  nurse,  the  slender  Night 

So  laxly  holds  him  to  her  breast 
That  throbs  with  flight. 

He  plays  with  her,  and  will  not  sleep. 

For  other  playfellows  she  sighs  ; 

An  unmaternal  fondness  keep 
II  er  alien  eyes. 

Alice  Meynell. 

AMERICAN  CREWS  AT  HENLEY. 

IRE  4th  July  sees  the  Americans,  in  greater  numbers 
than  have  been  previously  known  in  England,  keepini: 
leir  Day  at  Henley,  where  the  Cornell  University  Navy 
e  about  to  compete  for  “the  Grand,”  and  where 
so  a  four  from  across  the  Atlantic  are  the  favourites 
>r  the  Stewards’  Cup,  the  second  in  importance  of  all 
lie  races  of  next  week.  Not  only  the  United  States  and 
anada,  but  Holland  and  France  are  to  be  well  repre- 
■nted,  and  Henley  is  to  be  a  Cosmopolis. 

There  are  many  still  not  far  past  middle  life  who 
member  the  early  days  of  “  Henley,”  when,  although 

6  r°W'^  Ht  tll'S  re£atta  had  begun  to  be  of  the  best 
at  fixed  seats  could  show,  a  few  drags  on  the  bridge 
one  represented  the  general  public.  All  now  know 
e  mile  of  houseboats  and  the  crowd  of  people  in  gay 
■lours  which  render  the  regatta  the  best  show  in 
ngland  for  foreigner,  and  the  finest  piece  of  colour 
Constantinople.  Next  Tuesday  will  find 
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Henley  crowded  with  Americans,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  throng,  and  the  strange  American  cheers  en- 
courag  ng  Cornell  to  beat  the  Saxon  and  the  Scot. 

Extr.  ordinarily  interesting  races  must  be  seen  in  the 
heats  fc  the  Stewards’  Cup  and  in  at  least  one  heat  for 
the  Thames  Cup.  In  the  latter  competition,  for  junior 
eights,  a  Dutch  crew  of  strange  style  and  remarkable 
strength  will  meet,  not  the  best  but  still  respectable, 
college  crews,  as  well  as  inferior  Thames  crews  ;  and  we 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  effectiveness 
of  one  of  the  exotic  styles  which  have  grown  up  of 
themselves  in  the  last  ten  years  in  different  parts  of  the 
rowing  world.  The  victories  of  some  German  crews 
over  fair  English  crews  in  recent  times  have  excited 
interest  here,  and  the  Dutch  crew,  rowing  as  they  do  in 
a  style  which  is  not  unusual  in  Germany,  have  had  the 
modesty  to  content  themselves  with  entering  at  Henlev 
for  the  Thames  Cup,  which  they  may  win,  instead  of  for 
the  Grand,  in  which  they  would  have  met  our  finest 
crews  of  the  year  and,  with  certainty,  have  been  defeated 
The  Dutch  do  no  work  forward,  but,  “knifing”  their 
oars  into  the  water,  in  what  we  call  the  middle  of  the 
stroke,  work  powerfully  in  the  second  half  of  our  posi¬ 
tion,  and,  swinging  farther  back  than  any  English  crew- 
can  go,  they  gaze  at  the  sky  in  a  fashion  which  has 
gamed  for  them  the  name  of  “the  astronomers.”  They 
are,  however,  very  fast,  and  their  times  have  been 
remarkable,  and  if  they  can  “  live  ”  the  course  they  will 
take  a  great  deal  of  beating.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  if  they  start  fast  enough  for  the  Henley  course 
they  will  be  able  to  reach  the  winning  post  with 
“  wind  ”  enough  to  crawl. 

In  the  race  for  the  Stewards’  Fours  the  Argonaut 
crew  from  Toronto  will  have  to  meet  at  least  four 
excellent  crews  :  Leander,  which  is  in  reality  an 
Oxford  crew,  with  Kent  for  stroke ;  New  College, 
Oxford,  which  has  Stretch,  Crum,  and  the  present" 
Pitman  for  three  out  of  its  four  men;  (“present” 
because  he  is  not  quite  the  Pitman  that  his  brother  was. 
and  has  successors  coming  behind  him  in  the  shape  of 
another  brother  in  the  Eton  ei^ht,  and  more  to  follow)  - 
London,  with  the  two  Nickalls’s  ,  and  T»--  ithl 

McHenry,  Broughton,  Muttlebury,  and  Lfogle.  As, 
members  of  all  these  crews  are  entered  for  other  races, 
some  of  them  both  for  the  Grand  Challenge  and  for  the 
Pairs,  and  the  Argonaut  crew  are  “in”  for  this  race 
alone,  the  latter  stand  at  an  advantage.  The  Canadians- 
row  a  stroke  of  the  American  type,  and  they  row  it  with 
extraordinary  ease  and  perfection.  It  is  short,  brilliant, 
with  a  very  quick  recovery,  and  it  would  have  been  in¬ 
teresting  to  have  seen  an  eight  rowing  like  the  Argo¬ 
nauts  entered  for  “the  Grand  ”  against  crews  rot  called 
upon  to  do  an  additional  amount  of  work. 

It  is  the  racing  for  “the  Grand,”  however,  and  the 
presence  among  the  competing  crews  of  that  of  the 
Cornell  University  which  will  form  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  regatta.  The  Argonaut  crew,  after  all, 
although  they  row  an  American  stroke — that  is,  a  short 
quick  stroke  of  machine-like  precision,  without  either 
the  beginning  or  the  long  drag  and  swing  of  the  English 
style — have  not  carried  it  to  the  extreme  to  which 
Cornell  University  has  pushed  it.  Cornell  represents; 
the  ultra-revolutionary  school  in  its  perfection  ;  and  if 
Cornell  were  to  win,  it  may  be  confidently  predicted 
that  the  destruction  of  English  rowing  and  substitution 
of  an  imitation  ol  the  American  style  must  sooner  or 
later  follow.  We  have  all  of  us  learnt  and  taught  the 
putting  of  the  man’s  weight  on  to  the  stroke,  the 
shoulder  work,  the  finishing  far  back  and  recovery  from 
a  difficult  position,  the  catching  of  the  water  extra¬ 
ordinarily  far  forward  in  what  is  also  a  difficult  position. 
The  Americans  arc  good  enough  to  say  that  our  style  is 
best  for  us  and  that  theirs  is  best  for  them.  But  this- 
contention  will  hardly  bear  examination,  and  there  must 
be  an  absolute  best  in  the  rowing  of  big  men  if  we  can 
find  it.  No  doubt  Eton  crews  have  sometimes  rowed  a 
faster  stroke  with  a  quicker  recovery  than  was  possible 
to  powerful  men  of  weight,  but  the  Cornell  men  are  not 
Eton  boys.  I  hey  are  a  powerful  and  fairly  heavy  crew, 
and  they  are  rowing  in  a  style  which  we  have  alway> 
asserted  to  be  impossible  for  big  men. 

One  thing  they  have  already  proved  as  against  us, 
namely,  that  it  is  possible  to  row  in  this  ultra-American 
style  and  to  “  live”  over  the  Henley  course.  They  come 
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in-not  “pumped”  out  like  the  Dutch  but  without 
any  sign  of  distress,  and  apparently  ready  to  sl.>rt  off 
and  row  the  course  again.  We  may  all  of  us  a  ree  t 
pity  the  crews  that  have  to  race  against  them. 

The  Cornell  men  have  given  an  account  of  tlr  mse  ves 
through  Mr.  Francis,  the  treasurer  of  their  Bo^t  Club, 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  University  who  is  with  his 
crew  at  Henley.  Mr.  Francis  used,  I  think,  to  be 
champion  amateur  sculler  in  the  United  States,  an 
he  is  able,  even  now,  easily  to  “  hold,  when  fresh,  fo 
short  distance,  so  excellent  a  pair  as  thatcomposed  of  M  . 
Bushe-Fox  and  his  mate,  it  is  evident  that  he  retains  his 
pace.  Mr.  Francis,  in  an  interview  in  the  Daily  Graphic, 
has  explained  the  Cornell  principles  of  rowing  from  the 
Cornell  point  of  view.  He  believes  in  his  men  s  pace 
obtained,  he  thinks,  upon  the  most  scientific  plan  ,  the 
largest  sum  of  work  by  the  smallest  expenditu 
energv  The  oar  does  the  most  when  most  nearly  at 
right  ingles  to  the  boat.  So,  to  skip  the  beginning  and 
to  skip  the  end,  to  put  the  oars  in  oftener,  and  do  the 
whole  work  of  the  slide  rapidly,  when  the  oar  is  about 
at  right  angles  to  the  boat,  is  the  Cornell  principle  Mr 
Francis  explains  that  his  men  are  young  and  light  ,  but 
it  appears  that  their  average  age,  their  average  height 
and  their  average  weight  are  fully  up  to  those  of  colleg 
crews  ;  and  although  it  is  the  custom  for  colleges  some¬ 
times  to  “  row”  older  men  at  Henley  than  their  actual 
undergraduates,  yet  Trinity  Hall,  the  head-of-the-river 
crew  from  Cambridge,  has  but  one  man  in  its  crew  who 
has  left  the  college,  and  the  average  age  is  not  superior 
to  the  average  age  of  the  Cornell  crew  ™e  fact  is 
that  the  Cornell  men  are  gymnasts,  and  that  they  are 
more  constantly  trained,  and  that  they  row  more  steadily 
in  light  boats  through  a  larger  part  of  the  year  than  do 
our  crews.  Moreover,  they  practice,  as  do  the  Germans, 
in  winter  on  rowing  machines,  and  this  fact  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  influence  on  their  style.  They  train  very  strictly, 
far  more  strictly  than  our  crews  do  in  the  present  day  , 
and  they  gain  by  that  training  in  which  America  and 
France  have  followed  our  lead,  and  in  which  we  have 

departed  from  the  grand  traditions.  . 

will  have  to  meet  an  inferior  London  crew, 
possibly  an  Eton  crew  (although  Eton  may  reserve  itse  f 
for  the  Ladies’  Plate),  a  Thames  crew,  and,  above  all, 
two  Oxford  crews,  and  the  head-of-the-river  crew  from 
Cambridge.  Leander,  mostly  manned  by  Oxford  men, 
and  rowing  in  Oxford  style,  is  one  of  the  twe .crews 
which  may  be  called  an  Oxford  crew,  and  New  College 
is  the  other.  Both  are  good,  both  row  the  best  Englis 
style  in  sufficient  form  to  make  them  up  to  the  average 
of  Grand  Challenge  crews  ;  and  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 
which  is  improving  every  day,  if  able  to  row  a  sufficiently 
fast  stroke,  may  beat  all  the  other  combinations  as  it  is 
the  best  college  crew  from  Cambridge  which  has  been 
seen  at  Henley  for  some  years.  If  Cornell,  then,  is  to 
win  it  must  be  admitted  that,  meeting,  as  it  will,  Eng¬ 
lish  crews  of  average  Grand  Challenge  merit,  it  will  win 
on  its  peculiar  style,  although  it  still  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  Cornell  men  take  more  trouble  in  training 
and  practice  than  our  crews  take  to  row  in  the  English 
fashion.  Absolute  superiority  of  the  American  style 
would  not  be  conclusively  demonstrated  by  an  American 
success,  but  it  would  be  sufficiently  nearly  so  for  such  a 
success  to  revolutionize  our  rowing.  One  peculiarity  ot 
the  Americans,  when  they  first  came,  was  that  their  oars 
.met  the  water  with  a  tilt  forwards,  expressed  by  us  m 
phrase  “  more  than  square  ” — the  opposite  of  knihng\ 
They  seem  to  be  getting  out  of  this  peculiarity,  which  is 
retained  by  “  five,”  and  the  result  is  that  a  slight  irregu¬ 
larity  in  style  is  manifesting  itself  in  the  crew,,  which 
causes  an  occasional  roll,  and  which  in  Thursday  s  prac¬ 
tice  on  two  occasions  stopped  the  boat.  English  in¬ 
fluence  is  also  showing  itself  in  a  slight  lengthening  o 
the  Cornell  stroke  since  the  crew  first  came  to  Henley. 

The  only  point  of  interest  which  it  remains  to  add  is 
that  the  American  crew  are  typically  American  in 
appearance.  There  is  not  one  man  in  the  crew  who  has 
an  English  look.  Several  of  the  men  are  very  handsome, 
but  not  in  English  fashion.  They  are  mostly  sallow  as 
regards  skin,  well  chiselled  as  regards  feature,  and 
magnificently  developed  in  muscle,  especially  in  the 
back.  No  English  crew  look,  when  on  land,  so  much 
of  a  crew — that  is  to  say,  have  so  excellent  an  average 
of  physical  development.  Charles  W.  Dilke. 
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LOCOMOTIVES  FOR  THE  ROAD. 

HEN  the  use  of  steam  as  a  motive  power  was  dis- 
»  »  covered  and  the  railways  began  to  form  a  network 
over  England,  heads  were  shaken  and  a  social  revolution 
was  predicted.  The  forecast  has  come  true  in  a  way, 
though  not  in  the  way  that  the  pessimists  anticipated. 

Mr  Ruskin,  we  believe,  is  now  the  only  person  who 
objects  to  trains.  He  considers  that  they  come  from 
the  infernal  regions,  and  applies  suitable  epithets  to 
characterize  them.  We  wonder  what  he  will  think 
of  the  latest  invention — the  petroleum  motor  whic 
is  likely  to  do  away  with  animal-traction  altogether. 
Petroleum  has  not  been  exploited  until  quite  recent 
years.  We  have  always  known  it  as  a  more  or 
less  fantastic  substitute  for  coal,  and  at  any  time  in 
summer  one  may  see  launches  upon  the  Thames  above 
Richmond  puffing  along  their  smokeless  way.  But 
in  France  they  have  invented  the  petroleum  motor, 
and  the  “  syst&me  Daimler  ”  has  been  in  use  for  several 
years.  It  always  takes  some  time  for  a  new  idea  to 
penetrate  the  conservative  mind  of  civilization,  bu  there 
is  now  every  chance  that  the  petroleum  motor  wi  do 
so  The  motor  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  horses, 
and  is  adapted  by  MM.  Panhard  and  Levassor,  of  Pans, 
to  carriages  of  two  or  four  seats.  The  recent  race  from 
Paris  to  Bordeaux,  in  which  these  ingenious  machines 
competed,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  France,  and 
has  been  vaguely  commented  upon  in  England.  But 
the  full  importance  of  the  invention  has  yet  to  be  realized. 
Let  us  see,  shortly,  what  it  means. 

The  carriages  made  by  MM.  Panhard  and  Levassor, 
after  traditional  patterns,  are  driven  by  means  of  a 
motor,  which  is  situated  indifferently  either  at  the 
back  or  in  front.  The  driver  (if  we  may  use  the 
term)  sits  with  a  lever  ready  to  his  hand,  by  means  of 
which  the  machinery  can  be  set  in  motion  in  a  few 
minutes.  Some  experimenters  have  proved  that  two 
minutes  will  suffice  for  a  start,  and  others  agree  upon 
five  minutes  as  the  time  required.  Anyhow  it  is  a  small  1 
affair,  even  if  the  horses  have  a  sort  of  advantage  here.  I 
But  horses,  at  least,  cannot  go  backwards,  except  at 
great  personal  inconvenience  and  after  a  vast  amount 
of  manipulation  by  the  coachman.  The  petroleum  | 
carriage  runs  either  way  without  protest.  It  seems  to 
have  no  prejudice.  And  in  the  matter  of  speed  no  mere 
horse  can  approach  it.  The  average  speed  on  good 
roads  recommended  by  the  manufacturers  is  something 
over  eleven  miles  an  hour,  but  some  enthusiasts  have 
habitually  surpassed  this,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
o-iven  your  petroleum  and  a  free  hand,,  you  might 
materially  increase  the  rate.  That  accomplished  during 
the  journey  to  Bordeaux  was  twelve  miles  an. hour! 
In  this  connection  one  may  spare  a  word  of  admiration 
for  the  winner  of  the  race,  who,  although  fifty-eight  years 
of  age,  sat  on  his  box  for  fifty-seven  consecutive  hours. 
The  rapidity  of  the  petroleum  carriage  is  as  remarkable  as 
its  safety.  The  arrangements  for  ascending  and  descend¬ 
ing  slopes  are  excellent.  There  are  two  brakes  one  for 
ordinary  use,  worked  by  the  foot,  as  in  the.  case  of  horse- 
carriages,  and  the  other,  for  emergencies  depending 
upon  a  trong  lever.  This  is  so  powerful  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  testimony,  the  carriage  can  be  stopped 
almost  instantaneously.  The  advantage  of  this  pro¬ 
vision  in  a  crowded  street  is  invaluable.  Usually  a 
carriage  is  furnished  with  a  reservoir  of  petroleum 
which  suffices  for  a  journey  of  some  thirty-five  miles,  but 
this  supply  can  be  augmented  so  as  to  serve  for  over 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  All  that  is  necessary  in 
addition  is  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  refresh  the 
cylinders  of  the  motor,  which  requires  renewal  every 

thirty  miles  or  so.  .  ,  , 

The  practicability  of  these  carriages  seems  to  be  placed 
beyond  doubt.  Since  1892  they  have  been  growing  in 
favour  in  France,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  we  have 
not  seen  them  over  here  before  now.  The  future  would 
appear  to  belong  to  them,  if  all  be  true,  and  we  can 
hardly  doubt  the  bona  fidcs.  They  are  as  easily  worked 
as  a  tricycle,  probably  easier.  A  novice,  as  many  wit¬ 
ness,  is  able,  upon  the  first  trial,  to  drive  his  carriage 
over  two  hundred  miles  in  two  days  of  ten  hours  apiece. 
Tourists  have  wandered  over  half  a  dozen  department; 
in  them,  and  the  taste  is  spreading  every  d-  '  Soon  th< 
enthusiasm  will  reach  England,  and  tr 
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in— not  “pumped”  out  like-  the  Dutch,  but  without 
any  sign  of  distress,  and  apparently  ready  to  start  off 
and  row  the  course  again.  We  may  all  of  us  agree  to 
pity  the  crews  that  have  to  race  against  them. 

The  Cornell  men  have  given  an  account  of  themselves 
through  Mr.  Francis,  the  treasurer  of  their  Boat  Club, 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  University,  who  is  with  his 
crew  at  Henley.-  Mr.  Francis  used,  I  think,  to  be 
champion  amateur  sculler  in  the  United  States,  and  as 
he  is  able,  even  now,  easily  to  “  hold,”  when  fresh,  for  a 
short  distance,  so  excellent  a  pair  as  thatcomposed  of  Mr. 
Bushe-Fox  and  his  mate,  it  is  evident  that  he  retains  his 
pace.  Mr.  Francis,  in  an  interview  in  the  Daily  Graphic , 
has  explained  the  Cornell  principles  of  rowing  from  the 
Cornell  point  of  view.  He  believes  in  his  men’s  pace, 
obtained,  he  thinks,  upon  the  most  scientific  plan ;  the 
largest  sum  of  work  by  the  smallest  expenditure  of 
energy.  The  oar  does  the  most  when  most  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  boat.  So,  to  skip  the  beginning  and 
to  skip  the  end,  to  put  the  oars  in  oftener,  and  do  the 
whole  work  of  the  slide  rapidly,  when  the  oar  is  about 
at  right  angles  to  the  boat,  is  the  Cornell  principle.  Mr. 
Francis  explains  that  his  men  are  young  and  light ;  but 
it  appears  that  their  average  age,  their  average  height, 
and  their  average  weight  are  fully  up  to  those  of  college 
■crews  ;  and  although  it  is  the  custom  for  colleges  some¬ 
times  to  “row”  older  men  at  Henley  than  their  actual 
undergraduates,  yet  Trinity  Hall,  the  head-of-the-river 
crew  from  Cambridge,  has  but  one  man  in  its  crew  who 
-has  left  the  college,  and  the  average  age  is  not  superior 
to  the  average  age  of  the  Cornell  crew.  The  fact  is 
that  the  Cornell  men  are  gymnasts,  and  that  they  are 
•more  constantly  trained,  and  that  they  row  more  steadily 
in  light  boats  through  a  larger  part  of  the  year  than  do 
our  crews.  Moreover,  they  practice,  as  do  the  Germans, 
in  winter  on  rowing  machines,  and  this  fact  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  influence  on  their  style.  They  train  very  strictly, 
far  more  strictly  than  our  crews  do  in  the  present  day  ; 
and  they  gain  by  that  training  in  which  America  and 
France  have  followed  our  lead,  and  in  which  we  have 
departed  .from  the  grand  traditions. 

Corneli  will  have  to  meet  an  inferior  London  crew, 
-possibly  an  Eton  crew  (although  Eton  may  reserve  itself 
for  the  Ladies’  Plate),  a  Thames  crew,  and,  above  all, 
two  Oxford  crews,  and  the  head-of-the-river  crew  from 
Cambridge.  Leander,  mostly  manned  by  Oxford  men, 
and  rowing  in  Oxford  style,  is  one  of  the  two  crews 
which  may  be  called  an  Oxford  crew,  and  New  College 
.is  the  other.  Both  are  good,  both  row  the  best  English 
.style  in  sufficient  form  to  make  them  up  to  the  average 
of  Grand  Challenge  crews  ;  and  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 
which  is  improving  every  day,  if  able  to  row  a  sufficiently 
fast  stroke,  may  beat  all  the  other  combinations,  as  it  is 
the  best  college  crew  from  Cambridge  which  has  been 
seen  at  Henley  for  some  years.  If  Cornell,  then,  is  to 
win,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  meeting,  as  it  will,  Eng¬ 
lish  crews  of  average  Grand  Challenge  merit,  it  will  win 
on  its  peculiar  style,  although  it  still  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  Cornell  men  take  more  trouble  in  training 
And  practice  than  our  crews  take  to  row  in  the  English 
fashion.  Absolute  superiority  of  the  American  style 
would  not  be  conclusively  demonstrated  by  an  American 
success,  but  it  would  be  sufficiently  nearly  so  for  such  a 
success  to  revolutionize  our  rowing.  One  peculiarity  of 
the  Americans,  when  they  first  came,  was  that  their  oars 
met  the  water  with  a  tilt  forwards,  expressed  by  us  in 
phrase  “  more  than  square  ” — the  opposite  of  “knifing.” 
They  seem  to  be  getting  out  of  this  peculiarity,  which  is 
retained  by  “  five,”  and  the  result  is  that  a  slight  irregu¬ 
larity  in  style  is  manifesting  itself  in  the  crew,  which 
causes  an  occasional  roll,  and  which  in  Thursday’s  prac¬ 
tice  on  two  occasions  stopped  the  boat.  English  in¬ 
fluence  is  also  showing  itself  in  a  slight  lengthening  of 
the  Cornell  stroke  since  the  crew  first  came  to  Henley. 

The  only  point  of  interest  which  it  remains  to  add  is 
th^t  the  American  crew  are  typically  American  in 
appearance,  'fh'ere  is  not  one  man  in  the  crew  who  has 
an  English  look.  Several  of  the  men  are  very  handsome, 
but  not  in  English  fashion.  They  are  mostly  sallow  as 
regards  skin,  well  chiselled  as  regards  feature,  and 
magnificently  developed  in  muscle,  especially  in  the 
back.  No  English  crew  look,  when  on  land,  'so  much 
of  a  crew — that  is  to  say,  have  so  excellent  an  average 
of  physical  development.  Charles  W.  Dilke. 
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LOCOMOTIVES  FOR  THE  ROAD. 

HEN  the  use  of  steam  as  a  motive  power  was  dis¬ 
covered  and  the  railways  began  to  form  a  network 
over  England',  heads  were  shaken  and  a  social  revolution 
was  predicted.  The  forecast  has  come  true  in  a  way, 
though  not  in  the  way  that  the  pessimists  anticipated. 
Mr.  Ruskin,  we  believe,  is  now  the  only  person  who 
objects  to  trains.  He  considers  that  they  come  from 
the  infernal  regions,  and  applies  suitable  epithets  to 
characterize  them.  We  wonder  what  he  will  think 
of  the  latest  invention — the  petroleum  motor — which 
is  likely  to  do  away  with  animal-traction  altogether. 
Petroleum  has  not  been  exploited  until  quite  recent 
years.  We  have  always  known  it  as  a  more  or 
less  fantastic  substitute  for  coal,  and  at  any  time  in 
summer  one  may  see  launches  upon  the  Thames  above, 
Richmond  puffing  along  their  smokeless  way.  But 
in  France  they  have  invented  the  petroleum  motor, 
and  the  “  syst&me  Daimler  ”  Has  been  in  use  for  several 
years.  It  always  takes  some  time  for  a  new  idea  to 
penetrate  the  conservative  mind  of  civilization,  but  there 
is  now  every  chance  that  the  petroleum  motor  will  become 
popular.  The  motor  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of 
horses,  and  is  adapted  by  MM.  Panhard  and  Levassor, 
of  Paris,  to  carriages  of  two  or  four  seats.  The  recent 
race  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux,  in  which  these  ingenious 
machines  competed,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  France, 
and  has  been  vaguely  commented  upon  in  England.  But 
the  full  importance  of  the  invention  has  yet  to  be  realized. 
Let  us  see,  shortly,  what  it  means. 

The  carriages  made  by  MM.  Panhard  and  Levassor, 
after  traditional  patterns,  are  driven  by  means  of  a 
motor,  which  is  situated  indifferently  either  at  the 
back  or  in  front.  The  driver  (if  we  may  use  the 
term)  sits  with  a  lever  ready  to  his  hand,  by  means  of 
which  the  machinery  can  be  set  in  motion  in  a  few 
minutes.  Some  experimenters  have  proved  that  two 
minutes  will  suffice  for  a  start,  and  others  agree  upon 
five  minutes  as  the  time  required.  Anyhow  it  is  a  small 
affair,  even  if  the  horses  have  a  sort  of  advantage  here. 
But  horses,  at  least,  cannot  go  backwards,  except  at 
great  personal  inconvenience  and  after  a  vast  amount 
of  manipulation  by  the  coachman.  The  petroleum 
carriage  runs  either  way  without  protest.  It  seems  to 
have  no  prejudice.  And  in  the  matter  of  speed  no  mere 
horse  can  approach  it.  The  average  speed  on  good 
roads  recommended  by  the  manufacturers  is  something 
over  eleven  miles  an  hour,  but  some  enthusiasts  have 
habitually  surpassed  this,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
given  your  petroleum  and  a  free  hand,  you  might 
materially  increase  the  rate.  That  accomplished  during 
the  journey  to  Bordeaux  was  twelve  miles  an  hour! 
In  this  connection  one  may  spare  a  word  of  admiration 
for  the  winner  of  the  race,  who,  although  fifty-eight  years 
of  age,  sat  on  his  box  for  fifty-seven  consecutive  hours. 
The  rapidity  of  the  petroleum  carriage  is  as  remarkable  as 
its  safety.  The  arrangements  for  ascending  and  descend¬ 
ing  slopes  are  excellent.  There  are  two  brakes,  one  for 
ordinary  use,  worked  by  the  foot,  as  in  the  case  of  horse- 
carriages,  and  the  other,  for  emergencies,  depending 
upon  a  strong  lever.  This  is  so  powerful  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  testimony,  the-  carriage  can  be  stopped 
almost  instantaneously.  The  advantage  of  this  pro¬ 
vision  in  a  crowded  street  is  invaluable.  Usually  a 
-  carriage  is  furnished  with  a  reservoir  of  petroleum 
which  suffices  for  a  journey  of  some  thirty-five  miles,  but 
this  supply  can  be  augmented  so  as  to  serve  for  over 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  All  that  is  necessary  in 
addition  is  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  refresh  the 
cylinders  of  the  motor,  Which  requires  renewal  every 
thitty  miles  or  so. 

The  practicability  of  these  carriages  seems  to  be  placed 
beyond  doubt.  Since  1892  they  have  been  growing  in 
favour  in  France,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  we  have 
not  seen  them  over  here  before  now.  The  future  would 
appear  to  belong  to  them,  if  all  be  true,  and  we  can 
hardly  doubt  the  bona  fides.  They  are  as  easily  worked 
as  a  tricycle,  probably  easier.  A  novice,  as  many  wit¬ 
ness,  is  able,  upon  the  first  trial,  to  drive  his  carriage 
over  two  hundred  miles  in  two  days  of  ten  hours  apiece. 
Tourists  have  wandered  over  half  a  dozen  departments 
in  them,  and  the  taste  is  spreading  every  day.  Soon  the 
ertthusiasm  will  reach  England,  and  then — well,  it  is 
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difficult  to  say  what  will  happen  then.  For  among  the 
great  advantages  of  the  petroleum  carriage  is  its  re¬ 
markable  cheapness.  The  cost  of  a  carriage  is  not  much 
in  the  first  instance.  They  are  built,  as  ws  have  said, 

,  with  touching  fidelity  to  old  forms.  There  is  the,  dog¬ 
cart,  the  wagonette,  the  phaeton,  the  “break,  and 
the  “mylord,”  as  our  French  friends  have  it.  From  a 
purely  lay  contemplation  of  these  vehicles  we  are  not 
disposed  to  think  that  finality  has  been  reached  in  regard 
to  their  shape.  When  the  first  railway  carriages  were 
constructed,  either  out  of  loving  conservatism  or  from 
a  desire  not  to  offend,  they  \vrere  built  upon  the  lines  ol 
the  stage-coach  and  coloured  to  match.  In  time  they 
achieved  their  own  independence  and  individualit) . 
MM.  Panhard  and  Levassor  will  probably  find  time  and 
experience  ripen  their  invention  in  this  respect.  At  present 
a  voiture  a  deux  places  costs  £  1 68,  a  venture  a  quatre  places, 
forme  dog-cart,  costs  ^200, the  phaeton  ^2 12, and  natur¬ 
ally  the  “mylord”  heads  the  price-list  at  ^240.  These 
cannot  be  reckoned  extravagant  prices.  And  when  you 
have  once  purchased  a  voiture  to  your  taste,  the  saving 
seems  amazing.  To  begin  with,  two  horses  can  be  dis¬ 
carded,  and  horses,  we  believe,  are  roughly  estimated  to 
cost  ^25  or  ^30  a  year  apiece  to  keep.  A  purchaser 
of  a  petroleum  carriage  reckons  that  it  costs  him  from 
1.50  francs  to  2  francs  a  day.  The  manufacturer  s 
reckoning  is  4  centimes  per  kilometre  for  a  two-seated 
carriage  and  5  centimes  for  a  four-seated  carriage  ;  let 
us  say,  on  an  average,  something  between  a  halfpenny 
and  three  farthings  a  mile.  Compare  this  with  the 
expense  of  horses.  Let  us  say  a  cab-horse  costs  some 
.£36  and  is  available  for  three  years  ;  that  constitutes  a 
yearly  charge  of  ^£12.  Add  to  this  £2$  for  food  and 
.  keeping,  and  we  get  a  total  of  £37.  The  initial  outlay 
on  the  vehicle  may  be  ignored,  as  we  are  also  ignoring 
the  initial  cost  of  a  voiture.  A  horse,  year  in  and  year 
out,  would  hardly  do  more  than  fifteen  miles  a  day.  Out 
of  these  figures,  which  are  of  course  rough,  one  may 
deduct  something  like  twopence  a  mile  as  the  cost  of  a 
horse-carriage.  The  advantage  is  in  favour  of  the 
petroleum  carriage  by  three  to  one. 

The  introduction  of  this  ingenious  and  admirable  in¬ 
vention  into  England  will,  of  course,  be  attended  with 
difficulty.  As  the  law  at  the  present  exists  no  automatic 
engine  can  proceed  along  the  streets  save  at  the  rate  ot 
four  miles  an  hour,  and  heralded  by  a  man  with  a  red  flag. 
These  ridiculous  conditions  must  be  altered,  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  We  were  the  pioneers  in  the  matter  of 
railways,  and  over  twenty  years  ago  we  let  loose  the  wild 
cyclist  upon  the  world.  '  But  we  are  gravely  traditional 
still,  and,  no  doubt,  it  will  take  some  time  to  persuade 
the  authorities  that  the  petroleum  carriage  is  not  a 
menace  to  traffic  and  a  danger  to  personal  safety.  Still, 
the  instantaneous  brake,  which  seems  to  be  as.  good  as 
its  promise,  should  go  far  to  allay  such  official  fears, 
and  if  the  horses  have  had  to  get  accustomed  to  bicycles, 
they  may  as  reasonably  be  called  upon  to  get  used  to 
petroleum-carriages.  Besides,  in  a  short  time  there 
may  be  no  horses. 

AT  THE  OPERA. 

THE  prize  offered  by  a  couple  of  British  artists, 
Madame  Fanny  Moody  and  Mr.  Charles  Manners, 
for  the  best  opera  in  one  act  written  by  a  “  British  sub¬ 
ject,”  has  been  won  by  Mr.  A.  Maclean,  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  scarcely  out  of  his  student  days  ;  and  when  Madame 
Adelina  Patti,  in  the  felicitous  phrase  of  Sir  Augustus 
Harris,  “consecrated  the  occasion”  by  handing  Mr. 
Manners’  cheque  for  ;£ioo  to  Mr.  Maclean  after  the 
first  performance  of  the  opera  at  Covent  Garden  on 
Saturday  last,  nothing  would  have  delighted  me  more 
than  to  join  in  the  applause.  I  should  like  to  be 
enthusiastic,  to  declare  that  a  great  or  at  least  a  middling 
composer  had  been  unearthed  through  the  generosity  of 
Madame  Moody  and  her  husband,  to  predict  that  an 
English  Leoncavallo  would  follow  close  upon  the  heels  of 
our  English  Mascagni.  Unfortunately  enthusiasm  is 
altogether  out  of  the  question.  “  Cavalleria  I  take  to 
be  a  brutally  inartistic  opera  ;  and  Mr.  Maclean’s 
“  Petruccio  ”  cannot  be  compared,  save  to  disadvantage, 
with  “Cavallcria.”  It  is  exactly  the  kind  of  thing  one 
would  expect  to  charm  the  talented  librettist  of  “  Beth¬ 
lehem,”  the  librettist-composer  of  “  Nordisa,"  and  the 


composer  of  “Harold”  and  “Thorgrim,”  to  say  nothing 
of  the  composer  of  “The  Better  Land.”  The  libretto  is 
a  variant  of  the  libretto  of  “  Cavalleria.”  I  admit  the 
removal  of  the  scene  from  Europe  to  an  island  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  the  achievement  of  the  murder  by  the 
revengeful  son  of  a  slain  father  instead  of  by  an  injured 
husband  ;  but  the  characters,  with  the  exception  of  the 
least  important  and  most  tiresome,  Petruccio,  are 
Italians,  and  the  illicit  love,  the  thirst  for  vengeance, 
and  tb,e  murder  itself,  are  “lifted”  from  “  Cavalleria” 
without  any  attempt  at  disguise  beyond  what  I  have 
mentioned.  The  music  is  a  strange  unpalatable  mixture 
of  “Cavalleria,”  water,  and  “Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modern.”  The  composer  has  been  so  influenced  by 
this  last  work  that  he  gives  us  a  quartette,  every  phrase 
of  which  would  suit  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  better  than 
Covent  Garden,  and  finishes  it  with  a  regulation  Amen 
which  must  bring  incongruous  associations  to  the  mind 
of  every  organist  who  hears  it.  “Cavalleria”  is  chiefly 
felt  in  the  portions  where  swift  dramatic  movement  is 
attempted  ;  and  between  these  portions  and  the  songs 
(which  are  pure  “A.  &  M.”)  lie  goodly  expanses  of 
water,  suggestive,  perhaps,  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in 
their  breadth  but  not  in  their  depth.  There  is  no  real 
drama,  no  development,  in  the  opera.  The  love  incident 
is  joinedby  the  thinnest  of  threads  to  Giovanni’s  vendetta ; 
the  second  cannot  be  considered  as  the  logical  outcome 
of  the  first  ;  and  when  all  is  over,  “  Petruccio”  leaves 
no  clear  impression  on  your  mind,  because  two 
entirely  unconnected  matters  have  been  set  before  you. 
as  cause  and  effect,  in  defiance  of  your  human  rea¬ 
soning  faculty.  Such  inconsequence,  such  playing  on  the 
edge  of  the  subject  instead  of  plunging  into  it,  such 
a  clumsily  placed  climax,  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
a  police  report  :  a  reporter  who  did  no  better  would 
secure  his  immediate  discharge.  Neither  librettist  nor 
composer  have  the  faintest  idea  of  the  tremendous 
reality  of  the  passions  which  they  handle  :  they  play 
with  love,  and  fierce  desire  for  revenge,  and  inhuman 
murder,  as  a  child  might  play  with  a  loaded  gun  ;  and 
when  at  last  they  let  their  gun  off,  or  rather,  when  they 
direct  Giovanni  to  stab  Rubino,  and  he  does  so,  and 
turns  the  dying  man  over  with  his  knife  as  a  butcher 
might  turn  over  a  dying  calf,  I  felt  as  I  imagine  one 
might  feel  on  seeing  an  infant  kill  a  companion  in  play, 
not  knowing  what  it  does.  A  more  revolting  scene  I 
never  saw,  but  I  excuse  it  in  this  way  ;  only,  the  ones 
tion  occurs  :  How  came  the  adjudicators  to  give  the 
prize  to  such  a  work  ?  In  the  modern  opera  the  drama 
is  more  and  more  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  music 
to  compensate  for  what  is  feeble  and  disgusting  in  the 
drama  of  this  opera.  Mr.  Maclean  does  not  even, 
show  any  of  the  redeeming  faults  of  juvenile  genius  or 
extraordinary  talent.  His  work  is  a  failure,  and  Mr. 
Manners’  scheme  is  a  failure;  and  while  I  regret  to  say 
this  I  may  be  permitted  an  unobtrusive  chuckle  when  I 
remember  the  advice  given  to  Mr.  Manners  in  this 
column  in  January  last. 

Mr.  Maclean  has  got  p£ioo  for  “Petruccio.”  Last 
century,  after  Mozart  had  made  an  unexpected  hit  with 
a  comic  opera,  he  was  enabled  to  conclude  a  bargain  by 
which  he  was  to  be  paid  rather  less  than  half  of  £ ioo  for 
his  next  work  ;  and  as  on  this  occasion  he  waxed  gleeful 
and  supposed  he  was  getting  on  in  the  world,  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  that  even  the  half  of  ^100  was  a 
good  deal  more  than  he  had  received  for  the  opera 
which  made  the  hit,  “  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro.”  And  one 
cannot  hear  “Figaro”  to-day  without  thinking  of  all 
Prague  singing,  humming,  talking,  and  dreaming  “  Fi¬ 
garo,”  and  singers  winning  fame  and  managers  making 
fortunes  by  it,  while  the  divinely  gifted  man  who  wrote 
it  got  for  his  share  a  twenty-pound  note,  let  us  say,  with 
the  right  to  compose  what  he  pleased  so  long  as  lie 
chose  to  starve,  and  the  fame  which  brought  him  at  the 
end  to  a  grave  amongst  the  graves  of  those  whom 
Vienna,  rightly  or  wrongly,  held  to  be  the  most  con¬ 
temptible  of  mankind.  For  Mozart  and  his  music  are 
inseparable  ;  and  in  none  of  his  music  is  the  intimate 
personal  note  more  persistently  struck  than  in  the  music 
of  “Figaro.”  Considered  as  a  musical  drama,  “  Don 
Giovanni  ”  is  undoubtedly  the  greater  work  :  it  moves 
us  more  powerfully  and  profoundly,  it  has  moments  of 
higher  excitement,  the  architecture  is  of  greater  dignity 
and  splendour,  in  it  we  find  the  full-grown  Mozart,  the 
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musical  giant.  But  the  qualities  which  are  exclusively 
Mozart’s,  the  limpid  beauty  and  pathetic  gaiety,  the  inti¬ 
mate  personal  touch,  so  abound  in  “Figaro”  as  to  make 
it  the  most  completely  Mozartish  work  of  all  that  Mozart 
wrote,  the  only  opera  in  the  world  that  one  may  live 
with  as  with  a  friend.  Even  if  “  Don  Giovanni  ”  is  on 
the  whole  greater,  one  must  admit  that  it  contains  no 
lovelier  songs  than  some  of  the  songs  of  “  Figaro.”  In 
“  Dove  sono,”  I  am  disposed  to  think,  Mozart  reached 
absolutely  the  highest  perfection  of  expressive  melody  : 
Beethoven  nearly  becomes  hysterical,  and  Berlioz  and 
Wagner  employ  the  complete  modern  orchestra,  to  say 
less  than  Mozart,  quite  at  his  ease,  says  here  with  the 
help  of  strings,  wood-wind,  and  the  voice.  “  Voi  che 
sapete,”  too,  touches  high-water  mark  ;  and  a  hundred 
phrases  such  as  the  concluding  “  Contessa  pardone  ” 
are  delicate  webs  of  sound  barely  tangible  enough  to 
•clothe  the  spirit  of  beauty  which  they  reveal.  And 
In  spite  of  its  beauty,  its  expressiveness,  its  sustained 
gladness,  “Figaro”  is  no  more  popular  than  “Don  Gio¬ 
vanni,  ’’andpartlyforthe  samereason.  Its  art  is  too  perfect 
.for  an  age  which  finds  in  Mascagni  a  great  artist ;  and 
•moreover,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  little  old-fashioned.  This 
last  is  a  defect  it  will  grow  out  of,  like  Palestrina  and 
Bach,  who  were  both  old-fashioned  once  ;  and  meantime 
we  must  be  grateful  when  an  enterprising  manager 
mounts  it  at  all.  Only  my  gratitude,  and  the  fact  that 
after  all  I  did  hear  Mozart,  prevents  me  saying  dis¬ 
agreeable  things  about  Wednesday  evening’s  perform¬ 
ance  at  Covent  Garden.  Mr.  Randegger,  the  conductor, 
Miss  Engle,  who  played  at  being  Cherubino,  Madame 
.Sembrich,  who  tried  to  sing  the  music  of  Susanna, 
and  Ancona,  who  sang  but  could  not  act  Figaro,  were 
all  quite  unequal  to  their  work.  Mr.  Randegger  lacks 
mastery  of  the  baton  and  musicianship  ;  Miss  Engle 
did  not  in  the  least  understand  her  part ;  Madame 
Sembrich  is  unblessed  with  a  voice  strong  or  penetrat¬ 
ing  enough  for  a  theatre  so  large  as  Covent  Garden  ; 
Ancona  made  Figaro  an  exasperation  by  bouncing  about 
the  stage  like  an  overgrown  schoolboy,  forgetting  that 
buffoonery  does  not  compensate  for  lack  of  humour.  On 
the  other  hand,  Maurel  sang  and  acted  with  rare  dignity 
and  grace  as  the  Count  ;  Madame  Eames,  who  with 
nearly  Melba’s  purity  and  freedom  of  tone,  has  more 
than  Melba’s  force  and  grip  of  the  part  she  is  playing, 
sang  “  Dove  sono  ”  admirably,  and  looked  the  Countess 
as  no  other  of  the  Covent  Garden  company  could  look 
it  ;  ana  Miss  Baueuneister  was  as  useful  as  ever  in  the 
part  of  Marcellina.  If  the  others  had  acted  and  sung 
up  to  these  three,  the  performance  might  have  been 
beyond  reproach  ;  and  as  they  did  not,  one  could  only 
put  up  with  their  fatuities  and  comfort  oneself  with  the 
reflection  that  a  middling  performance  was  better  than 
none  at  all. 

Fortherest,if  I  have  not  of  late  fully  reported  the  doings 
of  Covent  Garden,  it  is  only  because  there  has  been 
singularly  little  of  real  significance  to  report.  “  Faust,” 
“Trovatore,”  “  Les  Huguenots,”  and  “Carmen,”  are 
not  exactly  new  operas  ;  about  “  Falstaff  ”  and  “Otello  ” 
only  too  much  criticism  already  exists  ;  and  as  for  the 
singers  who  sing  in  them,  Albani,  Melba,  Patti,  Macin- 
tyre,  Tamagno,  and  the  rest,  they  are  not  very  new  either. 
Tamagno  is  the  newest,  and  nothing  more  can  be  said 
about  him  until  he  chooses  to  sing  in  great  operas  instead 
of  “  Otello  ”  and  “  Trovatore.”  I  do  not  scorn  Verdi  : 
I  cheerfully  admit  that  he  has  done  for  the  barrel-organ 
what  Bach  did  for  the  church-organ,  thereby  earning  the 
gratitude  of  all  who  love  the  barrel-organ ;  but  he  has 
not  written  music  which  affords  an  artist  like  Tamagno 
a  full  opportunity  of  displaying  his  highest  powers. 
Mozart,  Wagner,  and  other  of  the  great  composers  have, 
and  not  until  Tamagno  falls  back  upon  them  shall  we  be 
able  to  tell  the  full  extent  of  his  greatness.  Even  con¬ 
cerning  Patti  little  need  be  said.  After  seeing  her  in 
“  Don  Giovanni,”  “  Traviata,”  and  “The  Barber,”  I  can 
only  regret  that  so  admirable  an  actress  of  low  comic 
parts  should  not  have  made  low  comedy  her  speciality. 
Giulia  Ravogli  acts  finely  as  ever  in  “  Orfeo”  and  sings 
nearly  as  finely,  while  her  sister  sings  and  acts  as  she 
always  did.  In  a  word,  everything  at  Covent  Garden 
just  now  is  at  a  general  level  of  passability,  with  occa¬ 
sional  soarings  to  excellence  or  lapses  into  shabbiness. 
“  Orfeo,”  for  instance,  was  a  very  great  deal  shabbier 
than  Sir  Augustus  has  taught  us  to  expect  of  him,  and 


in  particular  the  mutilations  were  shabbier  than  any  one 
who  loves  his  Gluck  could  tolerate.  On  the  other  hand, 
Meyerbeer’s  ugly  tinsel  opera,  “  Les  Huguenots,”  got 
a  much  better  rendering  than  any  one  with  a  spark  of  ^ 
artistic  feeling  could  desire  :  for  what  does  it  matter  how 
badly  bad  music  is  played  ?  The  one  remaining  event 
of  interest  was  the  appearance  last  week  of  Bellincioni 
as  Santuzza  in  ‘  ‘  Cavalleria,”  a  part  which  she  ‘  ‘  created.  ” 

But  it  really  matters  no  more  who  first  sang  Santuzza 
than  who  will,  before  long,  sing  it  last  ;  and  if  it  did, 
Bellincioni  is  too  odiously  melodramatic,  and  the  quality 
of  her  voice  too  nerve-shattering,  for  me  to  discuss  her 
patiently.  J*  F.  R* 

POOR  SHAKESPEARE! 

“  Ma  Cousine.”  By  H.  Meilhac.  Garrick  Theatre, 

1  July,  1895. 

“The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.”  Daly’s  Theatre, 

2  July,  1895. 

HE  piece  founded  by  Augustin  Daly  on  Shakespeare’s 
“Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,”  to  which  I  looked 
forward  last  week,  is  not  exactly  a  comic  opera,  though 
there  is  plenty  of  music  in  it,  and  not  exactly  a  serpentine 
dance,  though  it  proceeds  under  a  play  of  changing 
coloured  lights.  It  is  something  more  old-fashioned 
than  either  :  to  wit,  a  vaudeville.  And  let  me  hasten  to 
admit  that  it  makes  a  very  pleasant  entertainment  for 
those  who  know  no  better.  Even  I,  who  know  a  great 
deal  better,  as  I  shall  presently  demonstrate  rather 
severely,  enjoyed  myself  tolerably.  I  cannot  feel  harshly 
towards  a  gentleman  who  works  so  hard  as  Mr.  Daly 
does  to  make  Shakespeare  presentable  :  one  feels  that 
he  loves  the  bard,  and  lets  him  have  his  way  as  far  as 
he  thinks  it  good  for  him.  His  rearrangement  of  the 
scenes  of  the  first  two  acts  is  just  like  him.  Shake¬ 
speare  shows  lucidly  how  Proteus  lives  with  his  father 
(Antonio)  in  Verona,  and  loves  a  lady  of  that  city  named 
Julia.  Mr.  Daly,  by  taking  the  scene  in  Julia’s  house 
between  Julia  and  her  maid,  and  the  scene  in  Antonio  s 
house  between  Antonio  and  Proteus,  and  making  them 
into  one  scene,  convinces  the  unlettered  audience  that 
Proteus  and  Julia  live  in  the  same  house  with  their  father 
Antonio.  Further,  Shakespeare  shows  us  how  Valentine, 
the  other  gentleman  of  Verona,  travels  from  Verona  to 
Milan,  the  journey  being  driven  into  our  heads  by  a  comic 
scene  in  Verona,  in  which  Valentine’s  servant  is. over¬ 
whelmed  with  grief  at  leaving  his  parents,  and  with  indig¬ 
nation  atthe  insensibility  of  his  dogto  his  sorrow,  followed 
presently  by  another  comic  scene  in  Milan  in  which  the 
same  servant  is  welcomed  to  the  strange  city  by  a  fellow- 
servant.  Mr.  Daly,  however,  is  ready  for  Shakespeare 
on  this  point  too.  He  just  represents  the  two  scenes  as 
occurring  in  the  same  place  ;  and  immediately  the 
puzzle  as  to  who  is  who  is  complicated  by  a  puzzle  as  to 
where  is  where.  Thus  is  the  immortal  William  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  a  nineteenth-century  audience. 

In  preparing  the  text  of  his  version  Mr.  Daly  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  the  usual  principles,  altering,  transposing, 
omitting,  improving,  correcting,  and  transferring 
speeches  from  one  character  to  another.  Many,  of 
Shakespeare’s  lines  are  mere  poetry,  not  to  the  point, 
not  getting  the  play  along,  evidently  stuck  in  because 
the  poet  liked  to  spread  himself  in  verse.  On  all  such 
unbusinesslike  superfluities  Mr.  Daly  is  down  with  his 
blue  pencil.  For  instance,  he  relieves  us  of  such  stuff 
as  the  following,  which  merely  conveys  that  Valentine 
loves  Silvia,  a  fact  already  sufficiently  established  by  the 
previous  dialogue  : 

“  My  thoughts  do  harbour  with  my  Silvia  nightly  .; 

And  slaves  they  are  to  me,  that  send  them  flying  : 

Oh,  could  their  master  come  and  go  as  lightly, 

Himself  would  lodge  where  senseless  they  are 
lying. 

My  herald  thoughts  in  thy  pure  bosom  rest  them, 

While  I,  their  king,  that  thither  them  importune, 

Do  curse  the  grace  that  with  such  grace  hath  blessed 
them, 

Because  myself  do  want  my  servant’s  fortune. 

I  curse  myself,  for  they  are  sent  by  me, 

That  they  should  harbour  where  their  lord  would  be.” 
Slaves  indeed  are  these  lines  and  their  like  to  Mr.  Daly, 
who  “  sends  them  flying”  without  remorse.  But  when 
he  comes  to  passages  that  a  stage  manager  can  under- 
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stand,  his  reverence  for  the  bard  knows  no  bounds.  The 
following'  awkward  lines,  unnecessary  as  they  are  under 
modern  stage  conditions,  are  at  any  rate  not  poetic,  and 
are  in  the  nature  of  police  news.  Therefore  they  are 
piously  retained. 

“  What  halloing,  and  what  stir,  is  this  to-day? 

These  are  my  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their  law, 

Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chase. 

They  love  me  well  ;  yet  I  have  much  to  do, 

To  keep  them  from  uncivil  outrages. 

Withdraw  thee,  Valentine  :  who’s  this  comes  here?  ” 
The  perfunctory  metrical  character  of  such  lines  only 
makes  them  more  ridiculous  than  they  would  be  in 
prose.  I  would  cut  them  out  without  remorse  to 
make  room  for  all  the  lines  that  have  nothing  to 
justify  their  existence  except  their  poetry,  their 
humour,  their  touches  of  character — in  short,  the 
lines  for  whose  sake  the  play  survives,  just  as  it  was 
for  their  sake  it  originally  came  into  existence.  Mr. 
Daly,  who  prefers  the  lines  which  only  exist  for  the 
sake  of  the  play,  will  doubtless  think  me  as  great  a  fool 
as  Shakespeare  ;  but  I  submit  to  him,  without  disputing 
his  judgment,  that  he  is,  after  all,  only  a  man  with  a 
theory  of  dramatic  composition,  going  with  a  blue  pencil 
over  the  work  of  a  great  dramatist,  and  striking  out 
everything  that  does  not  fit  his  theory.  Now,  as  it 
happens,  nobody  cares  about  Mr.  Daly’s  theory  ;  whilst 
everybody  who  pays  to  see  what  is,  after  all,  advertised 
as  a  performance  of  Shakespeare’s  play  entitled  “The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,”  and  not  as  a  demonstration 
of  Mr.  Daly’s  theory,  does  care  more  or  less  about  the 
art  of  Shakespeare.  Why  not  give  them  what  they  ask 
for,  instead  of  going  to  great  trouble  and  expense  to 
give  them  something  else? 

In  those  matters  in  which  Mr.  Daly  has  given  the  rein 
to  his  own  taste  and  fancy  :  that  is  to  say,  in  scenery, 
costumes,  and  music,  he  is  for  the  most  part  disabled  by 
a  want  of  real  knowledge  of  the  arts  concerned.  I  say 
for  the  most  part,  because  his  pretty  fifteenth-century 
dresses,  though  probably  inspired  rather  by  Sir  Frederic 
Leighton  than  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  may  pass.  But  the 
scenery  is  insufferable.  First,  for  “  a  street  in  Verona  ” 
we  get  a  Bath  bun  coloured  operatic  front  cloth  with 
about  as  much  light  in  it  as  there  is  in  a  studio  in 
Fitzjohn’s  Avenue  in  the  middle  of  October.  I  respect¬ 
fully  invite  Mr.  Daly  to  spend  his  next  holiday  looking 
at  a  real  street  in  Verona,  asking  his  conscience  mean¬ 
while  whether  a  manager  with  eyes  in  his  head  and 
the  electric  light  at  his  disposal  could  not  advance  a 
step  on  the  Telbin  (senior)  style.  Telbin  was  an 
admirable  scene  painter  ;  but  he  was  limited  by  the 
mechanical  conditions  of  gas  illumination  ;  and  he  learnt 
his  technique  before  the  great  advance  made  during  the 
Impressionist  movement  in  the  painting  of  open-air 
effects,  especially  of  brilliant  sunlight.  Of  that  advance 
Mr.  Daly  has  apparently  no  conception.  The  days  of 
Macready  and  Clarkson  Stanfield  still  exist  for  him  ;  he 
would  probably  prefer  a  watercolour  drawing  of  a  foreign 
street  by  Samuel  Prout  to  one  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Rooke  ;  and 
I  dare  say  every  relic  of  the  original  tallow  candlelight 
that  still  clings  to  the  art  of  scene-painting  is  as  dear  to 
him  as  it  is  to  most  old  playgoers,  including,  unhappily, 
many  of  the  critics. 

As  to  the  elaborate  set  in  which  Julia  makes  her  first 
entrance,  a  glance  at  it  shows  how  far  Mr.  Daly  prefers 
the  Marble  Arch  to  the  loggia  of  Orcagna.  All 
over  the  scene  we  have  Renaissance  work,  in  its  gen- 
teelest  stages  of  decay,  held  up  as  the  perfection  of 
romantic  elegance  and  beauty.  The  school  that  pro¬ 
duced  the  classicism  of  the  First  Empire,  designed  the 
terraces  of  Regent’s  Park  and  the  facades  of  Fitzroy 
Square,  and  conceived  the  Boboli  Gardens  and  Versailles 
as  places  for  human  beings  to  be  happy  in,  ramps  all  over 
the  scenery,  and  offers  as  much  of  its  pet  colonnades 
and  statues  as  can  be  crammed  into  a  single  scene,  by 
way  of  a  compendium  of  everything  that  is  lovely  in  the 
city  of  San  Zeno  and  the  tombs  of  the  Scaligers.  As 
to  the  natural  objects  depicted,  I  ask  whether  any  man 
living  has  ever  seen  a  pale  green  cypress  in  Verona  or 
anywhere  else  out  of  a  toy  Noah’s  Ark.  A  man  who, 
having  once  seen  cypresses  and  felt  their  presence  in  a 
north  Italian  landscape,  paints  them  lettuce  colour, 
must  be  suffering  either  from  madness,  malice,  or  a 
theory  of  how  nature  should  have  coloured  trees,  cognate 


with  Mr.  Daly's  theory  of  how  Shakespeare  should  have 
written  plays. 

Of  the  music  let  me  speak  compassionately.  After 
all,  it  is  only  very  lately  that  Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch, 
by  playing  fifteenth-century-  music  on  fifteenth-century 
instruments,  has  shewn  us  that  the  age  of  beauty  was 
true  to  itself  in  music  as  in  pictures  and  armour  and 
costumes.  But  what  should  Mr.  Daly  know  of  this, 
educated  as  he  no  doubt  was  to  believe  that  the  court 
of  Denmark  should  always  enter  in  the  first  act  of 
“Hamlet”  to  the  march  from  “Judas  Maccabaeus  ?  ” 
Schubert’s  setting  of  “Who  is  Silvia?”  he  knew,  but 
had  rashly  used  up  in  “Twelfth  Night”  as  “Who’s 
Olivia.”  He  has  therefore  had  to  fall  back  on  another 
modern  setting,  almost  supernaturally  devoid  of  any 
particular  merit.  Besides  this,  all  through  the  drama 
the  most  horribly  common  music  repeatedly  breaks  out 
on  the  slightest  pretext  or  on  no  pretext  at  all.  One 
dance,  set  to  a  crude  old  English  popular  tune,  sundry' 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  musical  banalities,  and 
a  titivated  plantation  melody-in  the  first  act  which  produces 
an  indescribably  atrocious  effect  by  coming  in  behind 
the  scenes  as  a  sort  of  coda  to  Julia’s  curtain  speech,  all 
turn  the  play,  as  I  have  said,  into  a  vaudeville.  Need¬ 
less  to  add,  the  accompaniments  are  not  played  on  lutes 
and  viols,  but  by  the  orchestra  and  a  guitar  or  two.  In 
the  forest  scene  the  outlaws  begin  the  act  by  a  chorus. 
After  their  encounter  with  Valentine  they  go  off  the 
stage  singing  the  refrain  exactly  in  the  style  of  “  La 
Fille  de  Madame  Angot.”  The  wanton  absurdity  of 
introducing  this  comic  opera  convention  is  presently- 
eclipsed  by  a  thunderstorm,  immediately’'  after  which 
Valentine  enters  and  delivers  his  speech  sitting  down  on 
a  bank  of  moss,  as  an  outlaw  in  tights  naturally  would 
after  a  terrific  shower.  Such  is  the  effect  of  many 
years  of  theatrical  management  on  the  human  brain. 

Perhaps  the  oddest  remark  I  have  to  make  about  the 
performance  is  that,  with  all  its  glaring  defects' and 
blunders,  it  is  rather  a  handsome  and  elaborate  one  as 
such  things  go.  It  is  many  years  now  since  Mr.  Ruskin 
first  took  the  Academicians  of  his  day  aback  by  the 
obvious  remark  that  Carpaccio  and  Giovanni  Bellini 
were  better  painters  than  Domenichino  and  Salvator 
Rosa.  Nobody  dreams  now  of  assuming  that  Pope  was 
a  greater  poet  than  Chaucer,  that  “Mozart’s  Twelfth 
Mass  ”  is  superior  to  the  masterpieces  of  Orlandus 
Lassus  and  Palestrina,  or  that  our  “ecclesiastical 
Gothic  ”  architecture  is  more  enlightened  than  Nor¬ 
man  axe  work.  But  the  theatre  is  still  wallowing 
in  such  follies  ;  and  until  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  and  Sir 
Edward  Burne-Jones,  Baronet,  put  “King  Arthur”  on 
the  stage  more  or  less  in  the  manner  natural  to  men  who 
know  these  things,  Mr.  Daly  might  have  pleaded  the 
unbroken  conservatism  of  the  playhouse  against  me. 
But  after  the  Lyceum  scenery  and  architecture  1  decline 
to  accept  a  relapse  without  protest.  There  is  no  reason 
why  cheap  photographs  of  Italian  architecture  (six¬ 
pence  apiece  in  infinite  variety  at  the  bookstall  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum)  should  not  rescue  us  from 
Regent’s  Park  Renaissance  colonnades  on  the  stage  just 
as  the  electric  light  can  rescue  us  from  Tclbin’s  dun- 
coloured  sunlight.  The  opera  is  the  last  place  in  the 
world  where  any  wise  man  would  look  for  adequate 
stage  illusion  ;  but  the  fact  is  that  Mr.  Daly,  with  all  his 
coloured  lights,  has  not  produced  a  single  Italian  scene 
comparable  in  illusion  to  that  provided  by  Sir  Augustus 
Harris  at  Covent  Garden  for  “  Cavalleria  Rusticana.” 

Of  the  acting  I  have  not  much  to  say\  Miss  Rehnn 
provided  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  rational  dress 
by  looking  much  better  in  her  page’s  costume  than  in 
that  of  her  own  sex  ;  and  in  the  serenade  scene,  and 
that  of  the  wooing  of  Silvia  for  Proteus,  she  stirred 
some  feeling  into  the  part,  and  reminded  us  of  what  she 
was  in  “Twelfth  Night,”  where  the  same  situations  are 
fully  worked  out.  For  the  rest,  she  moved  and  spoke 
with  imposing  rhythmic  grace.  That  is  as  much  notice 
as  so  cheap  a  part  as  Julia  is  worth  froin  an  artist 
who,  being  absolute  mistress  of  the  situation  at  Daly’s 
theatre,  might  and  should  have  played  Imogen  for  us 
instead.  The  two  gentlemen  were  impersonated  by  Mr. 
Worthing  and  Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Worthing  charged  him¬ 
self  with  feeling  without  any  particular  reference  to  his 
lines  ;  and  Mr.  Craig  struck  a  balance  by  attending  to 
the  meaning  of  his  speeches  without  taking  them  at  all 
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to  heart.  Mr.  Clarke,  as  the  Duke,  was  emphatic,  and 
worked  up  every  long'  speech  to  a  climax  in  the  useful 
old  style ;  but'  his  tone  is  harsh,  his  touch  on  his 
consonants  coarse,  and  his  accent  ugly,  all  fatal  dis¬ 
qualifications  for  the  delivery  of  Shakespearean  verse. 
The  scenes  between  Launce  and  his  dog  brought  out  the 
latent  silliness  and  childishness  of  the  audience  as 
Shakespeare’s  clowning  scenes  always  do  :  I  laugh  at 
them  like  a  yokel  myself.  Mr.  Lewis  hardly  made  the 
most  of  them.  His  style  has  been  formed  in  modern 
comedies,  where  the  locutions  are  so  familiar  that  their 
meaning  is  in  no  danger  of  being  lost  by  the  rapidity  of 
his  quaint  utterance  ;  but  Launce’s  phraseology  is 
another  matter  :  a  few  of  the  funniest  lines  missed  fire 
because  the  audience  did  not  catch  them.  And  with  all 
possible  allowance  for  Mr.  Daly’s  blue  pencil,  I  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  Mr.  Lewis’s  memory  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  one  or  two  of  his  omissions.  Still,  Mr. 
Lewis  has  always  his  comic  force,  whether  he  makes  the 
most  or  the  least  of  it ;  so  that  he  cannot  fail.  in  such  a 
part  as  Launce.  Miss  Maxine  Elliot’s  Silvia  was  the 
most  considerable  performance  after  Miss  Rehan’s  Julia. 
The  whole  company  will  gain  by  the  substitution  on 
Tuesday  next  of  a  much  better  play,  “A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,”  as  a  basis  for  Mr.  Daly’s  operations. 
NcT doubt  he  is  at  this  moment,  like  Mrs.  Todgers,  “a 
dodgin’  among  the  tender  bits  with  a  fork,  and  an  eatin’ 
of  ’em  ”  ;  but  there  is  sure  to  be  enough  of  the  original 
left  here  and  there  to  repay  a  visit. 

What  is  to  be  said  of  Rejane,  the  inimitable,  at  the 
Garrick  ?  How  shall  I  excuse  myself  for  having  enjoyed 
«Ma  Cousine”?  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  levity  ;  and 
to  say  that  Rejane  plays  it  unscrupulously  is  to  convey 
but  a  faint  idea  of  the  unconscionable  allurements  which 
she  brings  to  the  aid  of  her  drollest  and  cleverest 
comedy.  The  play  is  improper  without  being  offensive, 
because  it  makes  no  more  pretension  to  morality  than 
Rejane  does  to  fastidiousness.  “Ma  Cousine”  is  not 
difficult  to  follow.  Even  I  understood  a  full  quarter  of 
the  dialogue ;  and  some  of  Rejane’s  most  effective  strokes 
■can  be  appreciated  by  Englishmen  without  the  least 
knowledge  of  the  French  tongue.  I  would  not  go  again 
merely  to  see  the  ingenious  blend  of  skirt  dance  and 
cancan  in  the  second  act,  or  the — how  shall  I  put  it  ?— - 
tffe  petticoat  chase  in  the  third  act,  or  the  witcheries  of 
the  sofa  in  the  first,  though  I  confess  to  having  laughed 
at  them  all  with  the  greatest  frailty  ;  but  there,  is  much 
more  in  Rejane’s  acting  than  this  :  it  has  the.  quick  sensi¬ 
bility  which  is  the  really  moving  quality  in  fine  comic 
acting,  and  it  is  perfectly  honest  and  self-respecting  in  its 
impudence.  Integrity  consists  in  obeying  the  morality 
which  you  accept ;  and  neither  Meilhac  nor  Rejane  pre¬ 
tend  for  a  moment  to  accept  the  morality  which  they 
both  disregard  in  “  Ma  Cousine.’  Mr.  Alexanders 
revival  of  “The  Idler”  at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre 
promises  to  be  a  success.  Mr.  Haddon  Chambers  is  a 
rough  and  ready  playwright  with  the  imagination  of  a 
bushranger  ;  but  it  is  imagination,  all  the  same,  and  it 
suffices.  The  house  received  the  play  with  enthusiasm. 

G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 


THE  Money  Market  was  temporarily  affected  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week  by  the  needs  of  the  Banks 
for  the  half-yearly  balances,  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  business  was  done  in  loans  at  \  to  \  per  cent.  In 
some  cases  1  per  cent  and  even  more  was  paid  for 
short  loans.  Later  in  the  week  money  -became  again 
more  plentiful,  but  call  money  was  still  quoted  on 
Thursday  at  \  to  \  per  cent.  The  discount  market  was 
quiet,  with  a  weak  tendency,  and  little  business  was 
transacted.  The  new  Chinese  Six  per  Cent  loan,  issued 
by  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China, 
was  a  great  success.  It  was  subscribed  many  times 
over  and  stood  at  3J  premium  (or  109!)  on  Thursday. 
Consols  remained  firm  at  about  107J.  The  announce¬ 
ment  on  the  same  day  that  the  agreement  regarding  the 
Russo-Chinese  loan  had  been  eventually  signed  produced 
little  effect  in  the  market.  There  was  some  demand  for 
Home  and  Colonial  Government  securities.  The  Bank 
rate  is  unchanged. 

The  general  tone  of  the  Stock  Exchange  markets. has 
been  firm  and  strong,  but  business  activity  was  chiefly 


conspicuous  in  South  Africans,  the  other  markets  being 
comparatively  quiet.  The  bad  impression  produced  by 
the  news  from  Pekin  that  the  Russo-Chinese  loan  had 
been  signed  was  counteracted  by  the  feeling,  that  the 
new  Government  would  be  able  to  deal  satisfactorily 
with  any  political  difficulties  that  might  arise. 

The  Home  Railway  Market  was  quiet  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week,  and  realizations  tended  to  depress  prices. 
The  large  decrease  of  £9020  in  the  Great  Eastern 
traffic  return  also  helped  to  lower  the  tone  of  the 
market.  Later  in  the  week  there  was  a  considerable 
demand  for  the  ordinary  issues  of  the  “  heavy  ”  stocks, 
and  the  lines  relying  on  passenger  traffic,  were  strong. 
Among  the  most  noteworthy  increases  in  the  weekly 
returns  are:  North-Eastern  ^10,410,  Caledonian  ^9021, 
North  British  ^6050,  London  and  South-Western 
-£4026,  Hull  and  Barnsley  ^1386,  and  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  £1 201 .  Among  the  decreases  a  bad  eminence 
must  be  assigned  to  the  Great  Eastern.  The  Midland 
follow  close,  again  with  a  large  decrease,  ^8298. 
London  and  North  Western  have  decreased  ^5984, 
Great  Western  .£4460,  Great  Northern  £4002,  London 
and  Brighton  £3263,  Great  Southern  and  Western  of 
Ireland  £1898,  and  Taff  Vale  £ 1022 .  The  most  re¬ 
markable  point  in  these  returns  is  the  large  increase  on 
the  Caledonian  and  North  British  Railways.  It  is  true 
that  they  must  be  set  off  against  decreases  of  (Caledo¬ 
nian)  £4241,  and  (North  British)  £2956  last  year— the 
result  of  the  coal  strike— but  even  then  the  improvement 
in  the  traffics  is  very  marked. 

Little  business  was  done  in  American  Railways  in 
the  early  part  of  the  week  ;  investment  bonds  alone 
were  in  fair  demand.  Later  on,  in  spite  of  some  favour¬ 
able  traffic  returns,  as  for  example,,  in  the  case  of 
Louisville  and  Nashville,  and  the  rise  in  Southern.rail- 
way  issues,  the  upward  tendency  was  not  maintained, 
and  transactions  were  not  numerous  enough  to  keep  the 
prices  steady. 

Canadian  Pacific  shares  rose  slowly  during  the  week, 
and  touched  55‘l  on  Thursday,  when  Grand  Trunk 
Guaranteed  and  First  Preference  also  rose  to  48  and  39. 
Mexican  Railways  were  firm.  The  South  American 
Railway  stocks  showed  strength,  owing  to  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  encouraging  news  from  South  America.  .  The 
death  of  the  late  President  Peixoto,  and  the  armistice 
concluded  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  make  the.  political 
prospects  in  Brazil  appear  brighter  ;  and  the  daily  rise  in 
the  exchange  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  helped  the  upward 
movement  in  Brazilian  stocks. 

In  the  Foreign  Market  prices  have  advanced  generally. 
Mexican  Government  Stocks .  have  been  in  especial 
request  :  but  nearly  all  the  foreign  stocks  were,  strong. 
Brazilian  loans  were  very  firm  owing  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  above  referred  to  in  the  Rio  exchange.  On  the 
other  hand  Buenos  Ayres  and  Argentine  bonds  were 
inclined  to  be  weak. 

In  the  general  Mining  Market  there  was  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  business  done  and  the  tone  was  generally 
good.  Low-priced  shares  were  still  in  request.  Copper 
shares  were  steady.  The  price  of  bar  silver  was  again 
higher  at  about  30!^.  and  firm. 

The  chief  business  transacted  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
was  in  the  South  African  Market,  which  alone  showed 
great  activity.  There  was  a  general  rise  in  prices.  Even 
Chartered  rose  to  4f ,  in  spite  of  the  projected  new  issue 
of  shares  which  is  indeed  an  admirable  example  of  fin  de 
siecle  finance.  It  is  proposed  to  increase  the  share 
capital  of  the  Company  by  the  issue  of  500,000  new  shares 
of  £ i  each,  which  will  be  offered  at  jos.  per  share  (or  a 
premium  of  £2  105.)  pro  rata  to  those  holding  shares  in 
the  Company  on  8  July,  1895.  With  the  proceeds 
of  these  new  shares  at  250  per  cent  premium,  the 
debentures  of  the  Company,  which  bear  a  fixed  interest 
charge  of  6  per  cent,  are  to  be  paid  off.  There  is  a 
delightful  simplicity  about  the  operation.  The  deben¬ 
tures  are  to  be  paid  off  with  new  shares,  upon  which 
neither  interest  nor  dividend  are  likely  to  be  paid  for 
many  years  to  come,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  remote 
prospects  of  a  dividend  being  paid  on  the  original  share 
capital. 
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NEW  ISSUES. 

COLENBRANDER,  LIMITED. 

Colenbrander’s  Matabeleland  Development 
Company,  Limited. 

This  would  appear  to  be  a  purely  one-man  concern, 
for  the  prospectus  does  little  else  than  sing  the  praises 
of  Mr.  Colenbrander.  We  have  heard  of  an  over¬ 
estimated  gentleman  named  Rhodes,  but  the  name  of 
Colenbrander  is  foreign  to  us.  Who  is  Mr.  Colen¬ 
brander?  According  to  the  prospectus,  Mr.  Johan 
William  Colenbrander  is  so  well  known  that  it  is 
“  almost  unnecessary  ”  to  allude  to  his  many  qualifica¬ 
tions,  but  it  nevertheless  proceeds  to  explain  that  Mr. 
Colenbrander  has  been  the  representative  of  the  Char¬ 
tered  Company  of  British  South  Africa  in  Matabeleland 
during  the  last  seven  years,  and  that  since  the  war 
he  has  held  the  “important  position”  of  native  com¬ 
missioner.  Surely,  this  is  fame  !  But  we  could  wish 
that  Mr.  Colenbrander  had  confined  his  attentions  to  the 
arduous  duties  of  that  doubtless  highly  lucrative  situa¬ 
tion.  Instead  of  doing  so,  however,  he  has  by  some 
means  “  acquired  certain  gold  mining  claims  and  land  ” 
from  his  employers,  the  British  South  Africa  Company, 
and  he  is  desirous  of  disposing  of  these  to  the  British 
public  at  a  figure  which  admits  of  an  extraordinary  and 
enormous  profit.  The  capital  of  the  Company  has  been 
fixed  at  ^280,000,  ;£  1 80,000  of  which  is  the  price  the 
vendor  has  modestly  put  upon  the  “property”  he  is 
parting  with.  As  to  what  that  property  consists  of 
we  have  little  information  beyond  that  supplied  by  Mr. 
Colenbrander,  the  very  much  interested  vendor  ;  and 
as  to  what  that  property  is  actually  worth  we  have  no 
information  whatever.  Not  one  of  the  experts,  straight¬ 
forward  mining  experts  though  they  be,  hazards  as  much 
as  a  guess  ;  “  visible  gold,”  “  prospects  of  gold,”  &c., 
is  all  they  will  commit  themselves  to.  Possibly  the 
least  said  in  regard  to  such  a  delicate  subject  the  better 
— at  all  events,  for  the  promoter  of  the  Company.  Mr. 
Colenbrander  is  represented  as  being  affability  itself — 
he  not  only  wishes  to  sell  his  property  but  he  will  be 
willing  to  receive  a  salary  for  looking  after  it  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  fortunate  people  who  buy  it.  “  Mr.  Colen¬ 
brander,”  it  is  stated,  “has  consented ”  (surely  it  should 
be  “  kindly  consented  ”)  “  to  act  as  managing  director 
and  undertake  the  entire  management  of  the  Company’s 
affairs  in  Matabeleland  on  terms  that  make  his  interest 
practically  depend  on  the  profit  earned.”  “Practically” 
is  unique.  We  are  rather  disposed  to  imagine,  however, 
that  Mr.  Colenbrander’s  interests  will  be  more  than 
fully  protected  by  the  receipt  of  that  ;£  180,000  purchase 
money,  should  investors  foolish  enough  to  subscribe  so 
much  be  forthcoming.  The  promoters  of  this  impossible 
scheme  endeavour  to  take  credit  to  themselves  because, 
after  payment  of  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money, 
there  will  be  ^100,000  left  for  working  capital,  and  they 
appear  to  think  that  £100,000  is  a  very  large  sum  to  set 
aside  for  working  capital.  It  is  indeed  ;  it  is  ridiculously 
large,  and  that  fact  is  alone  sufficient  to  kill  their  project. 
What  sort  of  “  property”  can  it  be  which  requires,  as  a 
mere  preliminary  measure,  ^100,000  expended  upon  it? 

!  When  might  we  expect  any  return  from  such  a  promising 
investment?  The  whole  thing  is  beyondseriousargument. 
^280,000  !  Matabeleland  may  be  all  that  is  claimed  for 
it  but,  we  want  none  of  it  at  such  a  price  as  this. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

MESSRS.  COATES,  SON  &  CO. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  i  July,  1895. 

IR, — As  an  old  subscriber  to  the  Saturday  Review ,  I 
trust  you  will  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  the 
outspoken  frankness  of  your  City  article.  Until  you 
recorded  the  fact,  very  few  persons  were  aware  that 
Messrs.  Coates,  Son  &  Co.,  the  brokers,  were  the  real 
manipulators  of  the  impudent  Newfoundland  loan.  And 
until  you  drew  prominent  attention  to  the  circumstance, 
still  fewer  remembered  that  those  same  Messrs.  Coates 
&  Co.  were  mixed  up  in  the  Warner  “  rig  ”  !  But  was 
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not  this  firm  also  concerned  in  the  Byers’  patents  fiasco, 
of  which  our  present  honoured  Lord  Mayor,  then  in  his 
salad  days,  was  an  active  and  zealous  director?  In 
matters  of  this  sort  one  cannot  know  too  much.  I 
enclose  my  card. — Yours,  &c.,  W.  B. 

“  FAMILIONARITE.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Lincoln’s  Inn,  3  July,  1895. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  last  week  I  read  that  M.  Hervieu 
is  “  the  coiner  of  the  famous  word  ‘  familionarite.’” 
Now  if  you  will  kindly  refer  to  Heine’s  “  Reisebilder,” 
published  in  1828,  you  will  find  that  that  delicious  per¬ 
sonage,  Hirsch  Hyacinthos,  the  Jewish  counterpart  to 
the  immortal  Sancho  Panza,  in  giving  an  account  of  his 
friendly  relations  with  the  Rothschild  family,  tells  us, 
inter  alia,  how  Salomon  Rothschild  invited  him  to  dinner 
and  made  him  sit  by  his  side  and  treated  him  quite  as 
his  equal — quite  “  famillionaer  ”  (sic). 

Poor  old  Heine  has  of  late  been  so  badly  used  in  his 
own  country  that  we  should  not,  in  common  fairness, 
deprive  him  of  such  crumbs,  however  small. — Yours 
truly,  J-  H. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  PHILOLOGY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

St.  George’s  Club,  Grenada,  June  12. 

Sir, — Mark  Twain,  in  his  “  Life  on  the  Mississippi,” 
remarks  on  the  use  of  the  word  lagniappe  in  New  Orleans 
that  it  is  confined  to  that  particular  locality  and  is  not 
used  or  understood  elsewhere.  A  writer  in  the  North 
American  Review  some  time  ago  stated  that  there  is 
a  word,  brottus,  with  a  similar  meaning  used  in 
Savannah,  Georgia.  These  words  are  philological 
curiosities.  Their  origin  seems  to  be  entirely  unknown. 
They  appear  to  mean  something  that  is  given  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  value  in  one  of  two  things 
exchanged  ;  but  they  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  gratuity. 
These  two  words,  and  another,  lagood,  are  in  common 
use  among  the  natives  ot  Grenada,  West  Indies.  They 
use  lagniappe  (pronounced  lan-yap),  broiius  (pronounced 
brought-a),  and  lagood,  indiscriminately.  Their  meaning 
would  be  best  explained  by  an  illustration.  A  negress 
asks  a  “marchand”  for  twopenny  worth  of  bananas.  She 
receives  five,  then  says,  “  youself  too,  only  five  fig  fou 
tappance.  You  no  go  give  me  anyting  fou  brought-a.” 
Thereupon  the  “marchand”  adds  another  banana,  or, 
a  couple  of  sapodillas,  or  something  else.  In  all  such 
bargainings  lagood  is  always  asked  for  and  readily  given. 
It  is  the  custom.  What  is  the  origin  of  these  words  is 
not  determined.  Lagniappe  and  lagood,  from  the  sound, 
seem  to  be  a  relic  of  the  language  of  the  old  French 
slave-owners  ;  but,  perhaps,  they  are  African. — Yours, 
&c.,  A.  P.  D. 

THE  ANNUAL  COST  OF  A  MAN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Upper  Edmonton,  22  June,  1895. 

Sir, — An  active  man,  comfortably  fed  and  clothed, 
consumes  about  three  pounds  of  solids  and  four  pounds 
of  fluids  per  day,  and  vvears  out  about  two  suits  ot 
clothes  in  a  year. 

The  value  of  agricultural  produce  garnered  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  consumed  by  its  human  beings, 
taken  at  present  farm  prices,  is  (per  annum)  about 
^230,000,000.  The  value  of  agricultural  products  im¬ 
ported  from  abroad  and  similarly  consumed,  taken  at 
similar  prices,  is  (per  annum)  about  ^,'200,000,000.  This 
includes  cotton  and  wool.  The  value  of  coal  similarly 
consumed — burned  for  domestic  purposes — taken  at  the 
full  mine  value  of  8s.  per  ton,  is  (per  annum)  about 
^16,000,000.  The  sum  spent  in  keeping  dwelling- 
houses  in  repair  is  (per  annum)  about  /jio.ooo.ooo. 

The  total  of  these  sums  is  ^,'456,000,000,  and  is  the 
cost  of  the  nation  for  a  year’s  food,  clothing,  firing, 
and  shelter.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  sum  paid  by  the 
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total  population  to  those  who  have  direct  access  to 
Nature,  who  labour  and  garner  her  products  for  all 
Manufacturing,  distributing,  and  retailing  add  about 
80  per  cent  to  these  values,  but  the  addition  does  not 

000,000  divided  by  the  population,  38  millions, 
give  £12  per  head,  which,  therefore,  is  the  value  of  the 
products  of  Nature  annually  consumed  in  the  United 
Kino-dom  by  one  human  being,  taking  both  sexes  and 
all  ages  and  ranks  together.  In  other  words,  this  sum 
is  the  annual  average  cost  of  a  person.  Expenditure  in 
the  United  Kingdom  averages  £30  per  head,  but£i« 
of  this  pays  for  services,  not  products- services  such  as 
the  manufacturing,  distributing,  and  retailing  referred 
to  above,  and  other  services,  all  of  which  sJPP°rt 
persons  who  have  no  direct  access  to  the  soil,  and  who, 
therefore,  must  pay  others  for  their  share  of  its  products. 

Rich  and  poor  men  are  of  the  same.size.  A  millionaire  s 
stomach  and  back  are  anatomically  identical  with  those 
of  a  labouring  man  ;  therefore  equal  numbers  of  rich  and 
poor  consume  equal  weights  of  produce  in  equal  times. 
But  this  is  not  the  same  thing  as  equal  values.  W 
have  just  seen  that  the  average  annual  value  is  £12,  and 
we  may  fairly  take  it  that  the  case  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  will  give  us  the  minimum  value.  An  average 
British  family  is  husband,  wife,  and  three  children,  the 
income  of  an  agricultural  labourer’s  family  (cash  an 
perquisites)  can  fairly  be  taken  at  £5°  a  year.  Ot  this 
thev  will  pay  about  half  for  services  (not  products)  to 
non- agricultural  workers,  who  may  be  summed  up  as 
grocer,  draper,  schoolmaster,  builder,  and  policeman,  so 
that  we  have  ^25  left  as  the  cost  of  the  food,  clothing, 
firing,  and  shelter  of  such  a  family  valued  as  above. 
Say  husband  £7,  wife  £6,  three  children  £4  each. 
This  is  a  minimum. 

Much  consideration  has  led  me  to  decide  that  as 
maximum  we  may  fairly  take  the  imaginary  case  of  a 
man  who  lives  entirely  on  the  most  costly  agricultural 
produce  that  is  garnered  in  quantity — namely,  beef  steaks 
at  6 d.  per  pound  farm  value.  At  three  pounds  per  day  such 
a  man’s  annual  cost  for  food  will  be  £27.  £\3  more 

(which  would  make  £\o  in  all)  will  cover  everything 
else  that  he  personally  consumes,  for  he  shares  his  big 
house  with  scores  of  other  people  and  parts  with  his 
clothes  to  others  while  they  are  as  good  as  new. 

■W  e'  may— therefore  fairly  conclude  that  the  cost  ot  a 
man  in  Great  Britain  is  about  . 

Minimum  ....  £l  per  annum 

Average  .  •  •  •  12  do> 

Maximum  ....  4°  do* 

The  importance  of  data  such  as  the  above  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  socio-economic  problems  is  too  obvious  to 
need  demonstration. — Yours  truly,  Wm.  Muir. 


6  July,  1895, 


A  COURT  OF  CRIMINAL  APPEAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Dublin,  27  May ,  1895. 

Sir  —There  are  some  errors  on  the  subject  of  the 
Criminal  Appeal  Bill  latelybefore  the  House  of  Commons, 
from  which  your  article  on  the  question  is  not  entirely 
free,  and  I  therefore  ask  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  the  real  points  at  issue. 

The  Bill  in  question  is  no  crude  measure  hastily  in¬ 
troduced  by  sentimentalists.  It  is  in  all  its  essentials 
the  same  Bill  that  was  introduced  twelve  years  ago  by 
Sir  Henry  James,  backed  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  and 
the  present  Lord  Chancellor.  Nor  has  the  opinion  of 
the  Judges  been  expressed  now  for  the  first  time.  They 
pronounced  the  same  opinion  two  or  three  years  ago, 
and  it  was  of  course  known  to  the  introducers,  they 
preferred  Sir  H.  James’s  Bill  of  1883  to  one  framed  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  Judges  some  ten  years  later. 

The  point  is,  Were  they  right?  _  , 

The  main  question  at  issue  is,  Should  new  trials  be 
permitted  in  criminal  cases  ?  Every  one  admits  that  an 
innocent  man  is  occasionally  convicted  (there  are  very 
different  opinions  as  to  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence), 
and  that  when  his  innocence  is  proved  he  ought  to  be 
liberated.  The  framers  of  the  Bill  think  that  the  proper 
remedy  is— whenever  there  are  grave  reasons  for  think¬ 
ing  that  the  verdict  may  have  been  erroneous— to  submit 
the  entire  case  upon  all  the  evidence  available  to  a 


new  jury.  From  this  the  Judges  dissent  Five  of  them 
deem  it  sufficient  to  submit  the  case  to  the  Home 
Secretary  and  his  permanent  officials.  The  remainder 
think  that  it  should  be  submitted  to  a  body  of  Judges. 

It  is  thus  proposed  that  Judges  shall  become  for  the  first 
time  the  ultimate  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  questions  ot 
fact  in  criminal  cases.  I  am  one  of  those  who  prefer 
trial  by  jury.  As  regards  the  sense  of  responsibility  in 
jurors,  I  fail  to  see  that  it  is  more  likely  to  be  shaken  by- 
having  the  verdict  set  aside  by  other  jurors,  than  b> 
having  them  set  aside  by  Judges  ;  and  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Judges  have  much  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  subject.  Jurors  are  not  likely  to  converse  freely 
with  Judges  as  to  the  secrets  of  the  jury-box. 

But  the  Judges  in  their  recent  letter  bring  out  a  point 
which  was  not,  I  think,  mentioned  in  their  previous- 
recommendations,  that  in  considering  a  case  submitted 
to  them  by  the  Home  Secretary  they  should  be  authorized’ 
to  take  into  account  matters  that  do  not  amount  to  legal 
evidence,  and  in  fact  all  matters  which  are  now  con¬ 
sidered  at  the  Home  Office.  Among  these  matters 
private  and  confidential  communications  are  no  doubt 
included,  and,  therefore,  instead  of  a  genuine  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeal  we  should  have  a  number  of  Judges- 
sitting  in  secreto  and  announcing  a  decision  without  any 
reasons  for  it.  The  methods  of  the  Home  Office  would 
remain  unaltered.  There  would  be  merely  a  change  in 
the  personnel ,  and  even  this  change  would  be  optional 
with  the  Home  Secretary.  In  several  of  the  cases  for 
which  the  public  thinks  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal 
specially  desirable,  the  Home  Secretary  would  no  doubt 
refuse  to  grant  any  reference  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  already  fully  considered  the  case 
and  decided  it  after  mature  deliberation.  Even  if  this 
statement  were  untrue  the  public  would  have  no  means 
of  correcting  it,  nor  could  the  reference  be  forced  on 
the  Home  Secretary  except  by  Parliament.  _ 

As  regards  the  revision  of  sentences  there  is  little 
difference  between  the  Bill  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  Judges.  The  real  question  is  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
correcting  erroneous  convictions.  I  am  here  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the  BilLr-an  application 
made  in  open  Court  upon  legal  evidence  and,,  in  most 
cases  where  the  application  is  entertained,  an  order  for  a 
new  trial  before  a  second  jury.  The  Judges  would  prob¬ 
ably  prove  a  little  more  efficient  than  the  Home  Secretary 
and  his  subordinates.  Even  if  they  proved  less  efficient 
some  time  would  elapse  before  the  fact  was  discovered, 
and  consequently  the  effect  of  adopting  their  recom¬ 
mendations  would  be  to  continue  the  system  of  secret 
inquiries  and  unreasoned  decisions  for  some  time,  longer^ 
Any  slight  improvement  in  results  would  be  quite  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  postponement  of  genuine  reform.  I  hope 
before  very  long  that  every  stage  of  a  criminal  case  will 
be  open  and  above  board  :  that  when  a  man  has  been 
wrongfully  convicted  the  mistake  will  be  made  as  public 
as  the  original  conviction  :  and  that  the  final  decision  on- 
all  questions  of  fact  will  rest  with  a  Jury.  The  appeal 
should  be  from  a  prejudiced  or  ill-informed  jury  to  a 
more  impartial  and  better-informed  jury.  The  present 
practice  of  intimating  to  a  jury  (by  acts  if  not  in  words) 
that  their  convictions  are  always  right  is  not  calculated 
to  increase  their  sense  of  responsibility,  but  quite  the 
reverse.  It  might  increase  their  sense  of  responsibility 
to  say  “You  have  convicted  an  innocent  man  on  insuffi¬ 
cient  evidence.  See  the  trouble  and  expense  he  has  had 
in  getting  out,  and  be  more  cautious  for  the  future.  But 
this  effect  is  quite  reversed  when  they  are  told,  Not 
only  were  you  right  in  convicting  the  prisoner,  but  not¬ 
withstanding  new  evidence  in  his  favour  and  the  break¬ 
down  of  some  of  the  evidence  against  hirn,  there  is  still 
enough  evidence  left  to  convict  him.”  This  ^  what  the 
Home  Secretary  usually  conveys  to  them.  Would  the 
Judges  adopt  a  different  course  if  substituted  for  the 
Home  Secretary  ?  I  doubt  it. 

There  are  no  persons  who  know  less  about  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  erroneous  convictions  than  the  Judges.  T  e 
chief  cause  of  such  convictions  is  a  strong  charge  against 
the  prisoner  by  the  Judge,  which  carries  the  jury  with 
him  Of  course  he  will  never  admit  that  the  conviction 
was  wrongful.  Every  Judge  thinks  that  very  few  erro¬ 
neous  convictions  have  taken  place  at  trials  presided  over 
by  himself;  but  this  does  not  prove  their  infrequency. 
Truly  yours, 


6  July,  1895. 
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REVIEWS. 

“THE  DEGENERATE  DOUGLAS.” 

“‘Old  Q.’  A  Memoir  of  William  Douglas,  Fourth 
Duke  of  Queensberry,  K.T.”  By  John  Robert 
Robinson.  London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston  & 
Co.  1895. 

IF  it  was  thought  desirable  to  publish  a  memoir  of 
Wordsworth’s  “  Degenerate  Douglas,”  some  pains 
should  at  least  have  been  taken  to  make  it  complete  and 
characteristic.  Anything  more  slipshod,  more  super¬ 
ficial,  more  inelegant  than  Mr.  Robinson’s  compilation 
we  have  never  seen.  If  it  is  not  the  worst  biography 
ever  published,  it  takes  at  least  a  prominent  place  in 
the  lowest  rank.  Of  the  author’s  style  we  must  give  a 
few  random  examples  : 

“  The  reputation  thus  earned  was  strangely  significant 
the  next  year,  which  bears  also  the  brunt  of  the  following 
singular  story.” 

“Opportunity  is  now  taken  to  allude  to  a  general 
omission.” 

“  The  decease  of  the  Earl’s  mother  does  not  appear 
to  have  stayed  his  desire  for  appearing  to  advantage  on 
the  turf.” 

“  While  the  flat-racing  season  was  in  the  dim  future, 
and  other  chronological  facts  in  the  career  of  his 
lordship  are  yet  out  of  view,  recourse  must  be  again 
had  to  the  March-Selwyn  correspondence.” 

“  I  need  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  simple  love 
dictated  this  match,  very  simple  in  its  pure  unalloyed 
form,  or  the  young  lady’s  expectations,  which  gossip 
assumed  were  to  be  large — far  in  excess  of  Selwyn’s 
legacy.” 

These  specimens  of  English  pure  and  undefiled  are 
l  not  exceptional  ;  the  book  is  composed  throughout  in 
this  jargon. 

Mr.  Robinson’s  treatment  of  the  literature,  manners, 
and  gossip  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  on  a  level  with 
his  style.  From  an  embarrassment  of  specimens  we 
may  select  a  sentence  from  his  account  of  the  famous 
I  Catherine,  Duchess  of  Queensberry.  (He  devotes,  by 
the  way,  a  large  space  to  this  lady,  who  had  really  the 
slightest  possible  personal  connection  with  the  subject 
of  his  memoir,  and  he  continues  to  spoil  almost  every 
one  of  the  old  stock  stories  about  this  warm-hearted 
friend  of  Swift  and  Gay.  He  cannot  even  tell  correctly 
the  venerable  chestnut  of  “none  but  abigails  wear 
white  aprons,”  and  the  garment  flung  into  Beau  Nash’s 
face.  Worst  of  all,  he  has  the  stupidity  to  take  Walpole’s 
“  out-pensioner  of  Bedlam  ”  as  a  serious  statement  of 
insanity,  and  to  treat  the  witty  lady  who  declined  to 
“cut  and  curl  her  hair  like  a  sheep’s  head”  as  though 
she  were  really  a  mad  woman.  Thus  does  dullness  dog 
the  steps  of  “  Sa  Singularity”  after  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  !)  Mr.  Robinson  says  : 

“  Walpole,  who  was  given  to  emulating  the  great, 
borrowed,  like  the  jay  of  fable,  some  of  Prior’s  heroics 
1  on  her  Grace,  to  indite  some  doggerel  lines  of  his  own 
on  her  vernal  beauty,  which,  it  is  said,  he  left  on  her 
toilet  : 

‘  To  many  a  Kitty,  fair  and  young, 

Love  would  his  ear  engage  ; 

But  Prior’s  Kitty,  ever  young, 

Bespoke  it  for  an  age.’  ” 

Here  there  is  a  blunder  in  almost  every  word.  Prior’s 
famous  verses  “Upon  Lady  Katherine  H — de  ”  were 
not  heroics ;  they  were  in  the  lightest  of  ballad  measures. 
Walpole  did  not  borrow  them,  he  very  gracefully  adapted 
and  remodelled  them.  He  did  not  address  them  to  the 
Duchess’  “  vernal  ”  beauty,  for  she  was  seventy-one 
when  they  were  written.  Of  the  ineptitude  of  “emulat¬ 
ing  the  great”  and  “  doggerell  lines”  we  have  no 
patience  to  speak,  but  Mr.  Robinson’s  ignorance  and 
carelessness  are  displayed  in  their  meridian  by  his  quo¬ 
tation  of  Walpole’s  quatrain.  Prior,  more  than  half  a 
century  before,  had  written  : 

“  Kitty,  at  heart’s  desire, 

Obtains  the  Chariot  for  a  day, 

And  sets  the  world  on  fire.” 

Walpole,  who  acknowledged  that  one  would  “sooner 
take  her  for  a  young  beauty  of  an  old-fashioned  century 


than  for  an  antiquated  goddess  of  this  age,”  delighted 
the  coquettish  old  lady  by  this  tribute  to  her  autumnal 
charms  : 

“  To  many  a  Kitty,  Love  his  car 
Will  for  a  day  engage, 

But  Prior’s  Kitty,  ever  fair, 

Obtained  it  for  an  age.” 

This  reference  to  Prior’s  celebrated  stanza,  this  deli¬ 
cate  adaptation  of  that  poet’s  very  language,  formed  a 
compliment  of  the  most  exquisite  order.  Let  the  reader 
now  observe  what  Mr.  Robinson  has  made  of  it  ;  out  of 
twenty-two  words  ten  are  misquoted  !  This  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  his  methods  throughout  the  book. 

If  any  fresh  material  were  forthcoming  in  this  volume, 
if  the  author  had  found  access  to  any  unpublished 
papers,  or  showed  the  slightest  proof  of  conscientious 
research,  we  should  not  be  inclined  to  be  severe  with 
him.  But  we  are  unable  to  discover  that  he  has 
attempted  to  do  anything  more  than,  with  scissors 
and  paste,  to  rifle  well-known  sources  of  historical  in¬ 
formation.  He  has  run  hastily  through  the  letters 
of  Horace  Walpole,  looking  for  the  name  of  Lord 
March;  he  has  laid  the  bet-book  in  “The  History  of 
White’s  ”  under  contribution  ;  he  has  examined  the 
Racing  Analysis  of  the  years  in  which  his  hero  had 
engagements  ;  he  has  glanced  at  W raxall’s  ‘  ‘  Memoirs  ” ; 
above  all  he  has  dipped  both  hands  into  the  correspond 
ence  of  Selwyn,  and  reprints  the  letters  of  Lord  March 
in  an  appendix.  (Mr.  Robinson  is  of  a  delightful 
naivete  ;  he  writes  :  “At  this  point  I  propose  to  enlighten 
the  reader,  not  versed  in  biographies,  as  to  who  George 
Augustus  Selwyn  was,”  and  he  goes  on  to  do  so  in  the 
most  wonderful  manner.)  The  use  of  these  obvious 
materials  hardly  demanded  the  “research”  for  which 
Mr.  Robinson  lays  claim,  but  we  are  quite  unable  to  dis¬ 
cover  any  further  evidences  of  it. 

Whether  the  fourth  and  last  Duke  of  Queensberry 
deserved  a  memoir  at  all  may  fairly  be  doubted.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  he  became  interesting  until  close 
upon  the  end  of  his  long  and  unprofitable  career. 
Then,  indeed,  he  was  for  a  few  years  a  curious  and 
a  picturesque  survival.  The  keen-eyed  octogenarian, 
seated  under  his  parasol  in  the  balcony  of  his  house  in 
Piccadilly,  his  star  on  his  breast,  his  three-cornered  hat 
on  his  head,  his  favourite  groom,  Jack  Radford,  booted 
and  spurred  in  the  street  below  him,  ready  to  fly  with  a 
letter  or  a  message  on  the  Duke’s  whim,  was  a  figure 
that  the  bucks  of  the  Regency  might  well  glance  up 
at  with  emotion.  He  sat  there,  quizzing  the  ladies 
through  his  eye-glass,  a  marvellous  survival  of  the 
age  of  George  II.  His  wealth,  his  reputation  for 
gallantry,  his  reckless  indifference  to  opinion,  his 
cynical  and  wasted  elegance,  the  polish  of  his  anti¬ 
quated  manners,  threw  a  certain  social  halo  round  the 
Duke  in  his  extreme  but  green  old  age.  But  when 
we  examine  his  claims  in  earlier  life  they  dwindle  to 
insignificance. 

To  be  just  to  the  fourth  Queensberry,  he  had  been  an 
agile  and  successful  jockey  ;  he  had  encouraged  racing 
at  Newmarket,  without  any  particular  lowering  of  the 
moral  standard  ;  he  had  striven  to  raise  the  average  of 
cookery  in  England  ;  he  had  collected  wine  attentively 
and  successfully.  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  depre¬ 
ciate  these  qualities,  but  they  are  rather  the  ornament 
than  the  basis  of  a  reputation,  and  in  the  character  of 
the  fourth  Duke  we  are  unable  to  discover  any  other 
praiseworthy  features.  He  made  one  essay  in  political 
life,  and  failed  egregiously.  His  personal  courage  was 
not  above  suspicion  ;  he  patronized  but  one  art,  music, 
and  here  his  motives  were  the  jest  of  his  contemporaries; 
he  was  not  even  eccentric,  he  was  scarcely  wicked  ; 
extremely  selfish  and  greedy  of  money,  he  is  best  known 
on  account  of  acts  of  vandalism  in  his  Scotch  estates, 
which  brought  down  upon  him  the  satire  of  the  poets. 
To  Burns  he  was  the  “reptile  with  the  ducal  crown”; 
to  Wordsworth  “  the  unworthy  lord,”  the  contemptible 
destroyer  of  the  venerable  woodlands  of  Neidpath  and 
Drumlanrig,  “degenerate  Douglas.”  He  lived  long 
enough  to  sun  himself  in  Piccadilly  and  to  become  a 
notorious  instance  of  the  survival  of  the  unfittest. 
Had  he  died  at  seventy,  no  one  would  ever  mention 
his  name.  But  whether  it  was  worthy  of  revival  or 
no,  the  rubbishy  volume  before  us  will  do  nothing  to 
restore  it. 
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MR.  FRANCIS  THOMPSON’S  NEW  POEMS. 


“Sister-Songs:  An  Offering  to  Two  Sisters.”  By 
Francis  Thompson.  London  :  John  Lane.  1895. 

MR.  FRANCIS  THOMPSON’S  earlier  volume  of 
“Poems  ’’attracted  perhaps  an  undue  amount  ot 
attention  on  account  of  its  gorgeous  and  unusual  qualities 

of  diction,  and  a  certain  exuberant  and  extravagant  fervour 
of  mood.  These  are  not  indeed  the  characteristics  o 
the  highest  kind  of  poetry,  but  they  are  characteristics 
whic/impress  uncritical  persons  as  bemg  of  the  essence 
of  poetic  inspiration.  To  express  a  small  thought  by 
a  large  word  is  always  impressive,  and  a  certain  ex¬ 
citement  in  the  manner  of  it  adds  greatly  to  the  effect 
of  the  performance.  Thus,  much  writing  which  is 
merely  feverish  and  blustering  becomesadmired  for  th 
quality  of  its  defects,  these  defects  be'ng.  ^ken 
extraordinary  merits  ;  while  writing  which  has  all  the 
quietness  of  true  perfection  passes  unobserved  or  un¬ 
recognized.  In  particular  it  is  forgotten  that  the 
expression  of  a  thought  should  be  like  a  well-fitting 
suit  of  clothes,  following  closely  and  gracefully  the 
outlines  of  the  body  that  informs  it.  Mr.  Prancis 
Thompson,  alike  in  his  former  work  and  in  the  work 
whichP  he  has  just  brought  out,  is  never  conten 
unless  his  thought  is  swathed  in  fold  after  fold  ot 
variegated  drapery,  cut  after  no  recognized  fashion 
and  arranged  on  no  consistent  or  indeed  comprehen¬ 
sible  plan.  Take  this  passage,  for  instance,  on  page  3 

of  “  Sister-Songs”:  .  ,  ,  * 

“  Now  therefore,  thou  who  bring  st  the  year  to  birth, 

Who  guid’st  the  bare  and  dabbled  feet  of  May  , 

Sweet  stem  to  that  rose  Christ,  who  from  the  earth 
Suck’st  our  poor  prayers,  conveying  them  to  Him  ; 

Be  aidant,  tender  Lady,  to  my  lay  ! 

Of  thy  two  maidens  somewhat  must  I  say, 

Ere  shadowy  twilight  lashes,  drooping,  dim 
Day’s  dreamy  eyes  from  us  ; 

Ere  eve  has  struck  and  furled 
The  beamy-textured  tent  transpicuous, 

Of  webbfed  coerule  wrought  and  woven  calms,  ( 
Whence  has  paced  forth  the  lambent-footed  sun. 
This  is  a  fair,  indeed  a  favourable,  specimen  ot  Mr. 
Thompson's  way  of  “making  familiar  things  seem 
strati rre.”  His  vocabulary  is  for  the  most  part  made  up 
of  an  ingenious,  and  really  novel,  selection  fr°m  the 
words  that  other  people  are  ignorant  of,  or.perhap 
avoid  if  they  know  them  :  “  battailously,  for  instance 
or  “illuminate  and  volute  redundance,  _  which  will  be 
found  on  a  single  page.  He  describes  himself  as  a 
“  Wantoner  between  the  yet  untreacherous  claws 
Of  newly-whelped  existence  ”  ; 
while  on  another  page  he  tells  us:  „ 

“  The  hours  I  tread  ooze  memories  of  thee,  sweet  . 

He  sees  “blossoms  mince  it  on  river  swells,”  and  notices 

when 

“  All  the  fair  „ 

Frequence  swayed  in  irised  wavers. 

All  this  is  surely  a  very  artificial  and  unnecessary  an 
inelegant  way  of  expressing  very  ordinary  matters.  1  e 
same  strain  after  a  sort  of  exterior  heightening  of  ex¬ 
pression  appears  on  every  page.  Often  the  langua^ 
has  a  certain  magnificence,  and  it  is  always  employed  n 
the  service  of  a  luxurious  fancy,  which  not  ""frequently 
rises  to  the  point  of  sheer  imagination.  But  the  whole 
book  leaves  no  enduring  impression  on  the  mind,  on  y 
the  visual  memory  of  flooding  words,  splashing  1 
coloured  waves.  As  a  piece  of  decoration,  in  this  high  y 
coloured  kind,  it  has  qualities  of  extraordinary  brilliance 
and  audacity.  And  at  times,  becoming  for  a  moment  a 
little  simpler  than  its  wont,  though  still  fantastic  and 
freakish,  it  will  present  us  with  an  effect  like  that  in  the 

following  lines :  ,  „  . 

“  And"  thou,  bright  girl,  not  long  shalt  thou  repeat 

Idly  the  music  from  thy  mother  caught  ; 

Not  vainly  has  she  wrought, 

Not  vainly  from  the  cloudward-jetting  turret 
Of  her  aerial  mind,  for  thy  weak  feet, 

Let  down  the  silken  ladder  of  her  thought. 

She  bare  thee  with  a  double  pain. 

Of  the  body  and  the  spirit  ; 

Thou  thy  fleshly  weeds  hast  ta’en, 

Thy  diviner  weeds  inherit  ! 


The  precious  streams  which  through  thy  young  lips 

roll  .  , 

Shall  leave  their  lovely  delta  in  thy  soul. 

Where  sprites  of  so  essential  kind 
Set  their  paces, 

Surely  they  shall  leave  behind 
The  green  traces 
Of  their  sportance  in  the  mind  ; 

And  thou  shalt,  ere  we  well  may  know  it, 

Turn  that  daintiness,  a  poet,— 

Elfin-ring  _ 

Where  sweet  fancies  foot  and  sing.”  _ 

Such  work  as  this  comes  strangely  enough  into  the 
midst  of  contemporary  verse,  concerned  as  that  tor  th 
most  part  is  with  other  ends,  and  elaborated  after  quite 
another  fashion.  Always  interesting,  if  never  quite  satis¬ 
fying  ;  too  crowded,  too  loaded,  rather  than,  as  with 
most  verse,  meagre  and  unfilled  ;  curiously  conceived, 
and  still  more  curiously  wrought  out ;  it  holds  a 
unique  position  in  the  poetic  literature  of  the  day,  it 
not,  in  Mr.  Patmore’s  words  concerning  the  earlier 
volume  of  “Poems,”  “in  the  prominent  ranks  ot 
fame,  with  Cowley  and  Crashaw.”  It  is  a  book  which 
no  one  else  could  have  written,  and  in  which 
one  can  fail  to  admire,  with  however  many  reservations 
the  “  illuminate  and  volute  redundance  of  an  only  too 
opulent  talent. 


THE  GREAT  FROZEN  LAND. 


“Narrative  of  a  Winter  Journey  across  the  Tundras 
and  a  Sojourn  among  the  Samoyads.  .  By  re 
George  Jackson.  Edited  from  his  journals  by 
Arthur  Montefiore.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1895. 


R.  JACKSON’S  spirited  narrative  of  sub-Arctic 
iijl  travel  will  have  no  ordinary  fascination  for  all 
who  admire  zealous  adventure  and  appreciate  man  y 
endurance.  It  must  lead  many  to  expect  with  a  personal 
interest  the  result  of  Mr.  Jackson’s  daring  expedition 
into  the  frozen  Unknown  beyond  Franz  Joseph  s  Lanct- 
The  story  loses  nothing  in  attraction  by  being  told  with 
extreme  simplicity  and  modesty.  We  have  to  pause 
and  think  ;  we  must  place  ourselves  in  the  author  s  posi¬ 
tion  if  we  are  to  understand  the  hardships  and  difficul¬ 
ties ’he  triumphantly  surmounted.  His  objects  were 
twofold.  He  went  to  acquire, _  at  the  cost  of  much 
inevitable  suffering,  the  practical  knowledge  which 
might  prove  invaluable  for  his  projected  trip  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Pole.  He  was  to  test  sledges  and  the  animals 
most  capable  of  drawing  them,  clothing,  camp-apparatus, 
cooking  utensils  and  food.  In  the  second  place  he  went 
to  study  the  primitive  civilization  of  the  wandering 
Samoyads,  and  to  explore  the  vast  stretches  ofeterna  y 
frozen  Tundras,  which  are  only  traversed  by  some  lead¬ 
ing-  lines  of  intercommunication  and  have  never  been 
trodden  by  European  feet.  Such  prolonged  adventure 
carried  out  in  all  the  intense  severity  of  the  Siberian 
winter,  demanded  a  man  of  iron  constitution.  Mr. 
Tackson,  who  is  tall  and  spare  and  sinewy,  returned  in 
the  highest  spirits  and  in  first-rate  condition.  He  resigned 
himself  to  adopt  the  habits  and  share  the  food  of 
Samoyads— with  certain  restrictions.  He  washed,  and 
even  bathed  when  he  had  an  opportunity  ;  but  the 
Samoyad  never  washes.  Though  the  ladies  are  some¬ 
what  coquettish  in  their  attire,  and  show  taste  as  well  as 
skill  in  the  embroidery  of  their  fur  garments,  both  sexe^ 
wear  their  underclothes  till  they  rot  and  fall  away.  1  he 
filth  in  which  they  live  is  indescribable,  and  their  persons 
are  literally  swarming  with  vermin.  Mr.  Jackson  slept 
and  sought  refuge  from  the  driving  snowstorms  in  the 
movable  huts  or  “chooms,”  in  which  sundry  familie.  , 
with  their  ailing  children,  might  be  packed  away,  as  well 
as  any  casual  guests  they  mighthave  hospitably  welcomed. 
With  the  thermometer  outside  marking  many  egree^ 
below  zero,  the  heat  within  was  almost  as  suffocating 
as  the  overpowering  stench.  No  wonder  that  when  the 
nights,  although  cold  were  fair,  he  preferred  to  make  h^s 
couch  in  the  open  air  in  a  hollow  scooped  in  the  snow. 
The  fare  on  which  he  throve,  and  did  tremendous  work, 
might  well  have  tried  the  strongest  digestion  The  oat¬ 
meal  may  have  been  nourishing  enough  ,  but  he  ha 
accustomed  himself  to  dining  and  supping  on  raw  rein- 
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deer  meat,  which  was  chopped  off  in  frozen  chunks 
that  turned  the  edge  of  a  hatchet.  He  had  some 
stores  in  the  baggage  packed  away  on  his  sledges,  but 
the  straps  being  frozen  as  hard  as  the  venison,  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  undo  the  buckles.  It  was  more 
trying  even  to  his  iron  stomach  to  look  on  at  the  feast¬ 
ing  in  the  overcrowded  “chooms.”  The  Samoyads, 
though  their  lives  seem  hard,  are  far  removed  from 
starvation.  They  are  rich  in  the  herds  of  reindeer  roam¬ 
ing  the  common  wastes,  which  supply  them  plentifully 
with  food  as  well  as  with  draught  and  clothing.  When 
a  deer  is  slaughtered,  or  comes  to  grief,  there  is  general 
gorging,  and  the  women  especially  are  gourmandes  in 
their  way.  Mr.  Jackson,  sitting  in  the  closest  proximity 
to  his  hostess,  has  seen  her  lay  a  reeking  deer’s  stomach 
in  her  lap,  and  dip  the  savoury  morsels  of  entrails  and 
liver  in  the  blood  that  was  served  as  sauce  au  naturel. 
Yet  these  primitive  semi-savages  have  excellent  quali¬ 
ties.  They  are  fairly  honest  and  unaffectedly  hospitable, 
though  the  Christianity  which  has  been  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  Russian  traders  and  “  popes  ”  is  only  skin- 
deep.  Mr.  Jackson  found  that  while  they  bowed  the  neck 
to  and  devoutly  practised  crossings  andgenuflexions, 

they  wore  tiny  images  of  rude  pagan  idols  beneath  their 
clothes.  In  ordinary  circumstances  they  might  make 
formal  prayer  to  the  Deity  of  their  Russian  masters  ; 
when  surprised  in  any  dire  extremity,  if  they  prayed  at 
all,  they  would  petition  their  ancestral  gods. 

Mr.  Jackson  pronounces  them  a  tirnid  people,  but, 
indeed,  we  hardly  think  he  proves  his  case.  He  urged 
them  to  guide  him  in  excursions  to  the  eastward,  or  to 
the  interior  of  Waigatz  Island,  which  is  divided  from  the 
mainland  by  a  broad  channel.  The  objections  they  urged, 
so  far  as  he  could  gather  from  signs — for,  by  the  way,  he 
had  to  pick  up  his  Samoyad  and  Russian  as  he  went 
along,  having  landed  in  that  wilderness  without  an 
interpreter — were  snow  and  storms,  starvation  and  tides. 
He  tested  the  accuracy  of  their  information  in  somewhat 
foolhardy  fashion  when  he  rowed  himself  across  the 
straits  of  Waigatz  in  one  of  their  frail  though  heavy 
boats.  In  going,  with  wind  and  tide  in  his  favour,  he 
made  an  excellent  passage.  Coming  back,  in  a  gale, 
over  a  stormy  sea,  he  was  caught  in  the  swift  currents  : 
“  I  steadily  pulled  oh  hour  after  hour,  and  finally 
managed  to  make  shore,  just  at  the  last  point  of  land. 

1  was  so  exhausted  that  I  lay  down  on  the  beach,  in  my 
more  or  less  frozen  clothes.  When  a  little  rested,  I 
launched  the  boat  again,  and  keeping  only  a  few  yards 
from  the  shore,  pulled  back  to  Habarova.”  That  was  a 
very  near  thing,  but  not  a  much  more  narrow  escape 
than  many  others  on  the  long  drive  across  the  frozen 
tundra  which  stretches  westwards  from  Habarova  to  the 
great  Pechora  River.  The  journey  was  a  long  one,  but 
he  did  not  loiter,  and  the  hardy  reindeer  covered  extra¬ 
ordinary  distances,  showing  themselves  little  the  worse 
for  the  sustained  and  prolonged  exertion.  But  there 
were  perils  by  flood  and  perils  on  land  :  sometimes  the 
travellers  were  immersed  in  the  rivers  that  were  barely 
bridged  by  brittle  or  rotten  ice  ;  sometimes  they  lost  their 
way  in  the  wilds  ;  sometimes  they  were  upset  in  the  black 
darkness  and  nearly  crushed  or  pinned  to  the  ground 
beneath  the  weight  of  the  laden  sledges.  Still  more 
dangerous  were  the  blinding  snowstorms  which  would 
burst  on  them  from  the  north  with  startling  suddenness. 
Though  the  eyes  were  sealed  and  the  breath  was  stopped, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  push  doggedly  ahead  for 
such  shelter  as  the  bleak  landscape  might  offer.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  unpleasant  feature  of  that  travel,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  must  have  been  the  dismal  monotony  of 
the  depressing  scenery.  The  only  enlivening  changes 
were  to  be  sought  in  the  atmospheric  effects  of  the 
breaking  day  or  the  starlight.  Mr.  Jackson,  although 
he  studies  simplicity  of  style,  can  nevertheless  express 
himself  with  eloquent  feeling. 

“Nothing,”  he  says,  “that  I  know  in  nature  can 
equal  the  dreariness  and  solitude  of  the  Tundra.  Mile 
after  mile,  as  you  travel  along,  there  is  no  break  in  the 
monotony  of  the  great  frozen  land.  Everywhere  is 
snow,  everywhere  the  vast  white  plains.  In  the  per¬ 
spective  of  distance,  the  very  ridges  melt  into  the 
general  level,  and  as  you  look  round,  everywhere  you 
are  met  with  the  same  great  mantle  of  unbroken  snow. 
The  country  lies  before  you  as  an  earth  that  is  dead,  so 
still,  so  motionless,  so  rigid  is  the  landscape.  Life  has 
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fled  before  the  icy  winds  which  blow  out  of  the  north,, 
and  the  land  you  traverse  is  surely  the  land  of  death. 
There  is  scarcely  the  cry  of  a  single  bird  in  this  un¬ 
tenanted  wilderness  ;  the  very  streams  are  motionless- 
masses  of  ice.” 

Nor  was  there  much  interest  to  be  found  in  sport,, 
even  before  the  birds  had  taken  flight  before  the  intoler¬ 
able  inclemency  of  winter.  There  were  great  colonies 
of  the  lively  little  lemming  ;  the  snowy  owl  was  toler¬ 
ably  abundant ;  the  bag,  when  the  sportsman  was- 
shooting  for  the  pot,  generally  consisted  of  some  duck, 
and  snipe,  or  a  brace  or  two  of  the  ryper  (the  Siberian 
ptarmigan).  Besides  these,  Mr.  Jackson,  who  is  an 
accomplished  ornithologist,  contrived  to  make  a  con¬ 
siderable  collection  of  the  skins  of  the  small  birds  who 
breed  safely  in  the  solitudes  of  these  inhospitable  regions. 
One  important  point  he  established  to  his  entire  dissatis¬ 
faction.  The  reindeer,  otherwise  unrivalled  for  sledge- 
draught,  can  only  be  kept  in  fair  condition  for  their  work 
where  there  is  abundance  of  the  reindeer  moss,  which  is 
their  favourite  food.  And  as  he  questions  whether  there 
is  much  of  the  moss  in  Franz  Joseph’s  Land,  he  has 
reluctantly  dispensed  with  those  auxiliaries  in  his  Polar 
expedition,  where  otherwise  their  services  would  have 
proved  invaluable.  We  may  add  that  Mr.  Montefiore, 
who  has  done  the  editing  with  excellent  judgment,  gives 
in  the  appendix  an  interesting  account  of  the  objects  ot 
that  expedition,  and  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  carry  them  out. 

LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL. 

“  Lord  John  Russell.”  By  Stuart  J.  Reid.  London  : 

Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.  1895. 

THE  editor  of  the  “  Queen’s  Prime  Ministers  ”  has 
completed  the  series  by  giving  us,  in  the  ninth  and 
last  volume,  his  own  portrait  of  Earl  Russell.  We  do 
not  know  what  idea  Mr.  Stuart  Reid  had  in  his  mind 
when  he  started  his  series,  or  what  function  he  conceives 
it  may  fulfil  now  that  it  is  completed.  We  only  know 
that  the  volume  before  us  is  not  sufficiently  accurate  to 
serve  as  a  book  of  reference,  not  sufficiently  full  or  im¬ 
partial  to  be  treated  as  history,  and  not  novel  enough 
to  amuse  a  reader  of  ordinary  education.  The  other 
volumes  are  “  not  before  the  court”;  but  it  may  be  said 
that  they  proceed  from  the  pens  of  distinguished  men, 
who  have  so  far  done  the  work  well,  that  they  have  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public  in  a  fairly  agreeable  form  a  survey 
of  the  present  reign  from  eight  different  points  of  view. 
But  it  is  the  obvious  and  inevitable  defect  of  the  series 
that  it  treats  of  characters  which  have  already,  so  to 
speak,  been  written  down  to  the  bone.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  that  serious  readers,  whose  tastes  or  whose  duties 
have  led  them  to  follow  with  any  attention  the  politics 
of  the  reign,  will  gain  either  fresh  information  or  new 
lights  on  old  knowledge  from  this  series.  Mr.  Froude’s 
“  Lord  Beaconsfield  ”  was  an  instance  of  how  even  a 
man  of  genius  may  fail  to  invest  with  his  charm  matter 
which  is  hopelessly  stale,  or  which  has  already  been 
torn  to  tatters  by  the  polemics  of  party.  Even  if  his 
choice  of  a  subject  had  not  placed  him  at  a  peculiar 
disadvantage,  Mr.  Stuart  Reid  is  not  likely  to  succeed 
where  Mr.  Froude,  Mr.  Saintsbury,  and  Mr.  Traill  have 
failed.  But  it  so  happens  that  Lord  John  Russell’s 
life  is  the  most  hopelessly  difficult  task  of  all,  for  it 
is  not  long  since  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole  published  his 
elaborate  memoir,  while  the  Reform  Bill,  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  the  Crimean  War,  have  been  treated  by  Brougham, 
Greville,  Disraeli,  Kinglake,  Bagehot,  McCarthy,  and  a 
host  of  others.  Mr.  Reid  has  indeed  had  access  to  some 
of  the  private  Russell  papers,  but  he  has  an  irritating 
way  of  disappointing  our  expectations  by  telling  us  that 
he  has  seen  such  and  such  a  letter,  but  that  it  is  of  too 
“intimate  and  sacred”  a  character  to  be  published. 
What  he  does  let  us  see  of  his  private  documents  is  not 
specially  interesting.  If  this  Life  is  meant  as  serious 
history  for  grown-up  people,  we  protest  against  the 
sketchy  and  superficial  way  in  which  important  events, 
illustrating  the  characters  concerned  and  the  period,  are 
dismissed  in  a  vague,  and  often  misleading,  sentence. 
We  will  give  an  instance  of  our  meaning.  On  page  159 
Mr.  Reid  says  :  “The  passing  of  the  Factory  Bill  was 
another  effort  in  the  practical  redress  of  wrongs  to 
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which  Lord  John  Russell  lent  his  powerful  aid.’’  This 
is,  literally,  all  that  Mr.  Reid  says  about  the  attitude  of 
the  Liberal  Party  towards  the  mines  and  factory  legisla¬ 
tion,  initiated  by  Lord  Ashley  during  Lord  John  Russell’s 
first  Administration,  although  it  is  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  facts  in  history.  The  Radical  manufacturers 
from  Lancashire,  with  a  few  honourable  exceptions  like 
Mr.  Fielden  and  Mr.  Brotherton,  opposed  the  legislative 
protection  of  women  and  children,  ostensibly  because  it 
interfered  with  the  freedom  of  contract— in  reality,  of 
course,  because  it  interfered  with  their  profits.  In  this 
selfish  and  inhuman  conduct  they  were  supported,  on 
doctrinaire  grounds,  by  the  official  Whigs, whenever  they 
dared.  Lord  John  Russell’s  action  was  characteristic. 

He  approved  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill  in  lukewarm 
terms,  and  voted  for  the  second  reading  :  in  Committee 
he  supported  an  eleven  hours’  day  for  women  and  young 
persons  against  a  ten  hours’  day.  Lord  Shaftesbury  has 
left  on  record  a  bitter  and  scathing  protest  against  the 
conduct  of  the  Whigs  and  the  Radicals,  and  singles  out 
for  condemnation  Bright,  Cobden,  Russell,  Brougham, 
Gladstone,  Roebuck,  and  Peel,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
expresses  his  gratitude  to  the  Tories  who  followed  Dis¬ 
raeli  and  Lord  John  Manners  for  their  assistance  in  his 
struggle  for  the  protection  of  labour.  This  is  actually 
what  Lord  Shaftesbury  says  at  page  210,  vol.  ii.,  of 
Hodder’s  “  Life  of  Shaftesbury”:  “  Russell,  then  Lord 
John,  did  me  disservice  while  he  was  Minister :  he 
espoused  the  cause  when  turned  into  Opposition.’]  This 
kind  of  suppressio  veri  lowers  Mr.  Reid’s  volume,  in  our 
estimation,  to  the  level  of  a  party  pamphlet. 

To  a  man  who  led  the  House  of  Commons  for  twenty 
years,  and  was  twice  Prime  Minister,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  deny  the  possession  of  great  qualities.  Lord  John 
Russell  never  pretended  to  be  an  orator,  and  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  performances  of  Brougham,  Peel, 
Stanley,  Gladstone,  Bright,  and  Disraeli,  his  speeches 
seem  poor  stuff.  But  he  had  three  sufficiently  rare,  and 
proportionately  precious,  gifts  for  a  political  leader 
tenacity  of  purpose,  common-sense,  and  parliamentary 
courage.  Yet  he  has  never  appeared  to  us  as  a  possible 
hero,  even  from  a  party  point  of  view.  It  is  easy  to  win 
when  you  hold  all  the  cards,  and  not  difficult  to  be  a 
o-ood  fellow  when  you  have  an  inexhaustible  balance  at 
your  bankers.  Lord  John  Russell  assuredly  did  not 
invent  parliamentary  reform,  but  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  take  possession  of  it  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  at  a  time  when  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do 
wrong  in  relation  to  this  question.  He  led  the  House 
of  Commons  during  Lord  Melbourne’s  Administration, 
one  of  the  least  glorious  passages  in  the  history  of  the 
Whigs,  and  it  was  of  this  period  in  his  career  that 
Disraeli,  who  always  treated  him  with  the  greatest 
generosity,  declared,  in  his  Life  of  Bentinck,  that  Lord 
John  was'“  as  much  the  victim  as  the  idol  of  his  party.” 
However  that  may  be,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel^  broke  up 
the  Conservative  Party  in  1846,  Lord  John  s  chance 
came.  He  was  Prime  Minister  with  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the 
Peelites  and  the  Protectionists  were  at  open  war,  and 
with,  consequently,  a  very  good  opportunity  of  grappling 
with  the  grave  domestic  problems  that  stared  him  in  the 
face.  There  was  famine  in  Ireland  and  there  was 
Chartism  in  England,  both  calling  for  treatment  b\  a 
real  statesman.  Lord  John  failed  conspicuously  to 
read  their  history  in  a  nation’s  eyes.”  He  contributed 
nothing  to  the  solution  of  either  the  Irish  or  the  labour 
question.  For  Ireland  he  prescribed  coercion  and  un- 
remunerative  public  works,  while  flouting  Lord  George 
Bentinck’s  proposal  to  grant  money  for  the  making  of 
railways,  though  that  policy  was  taken  up  forty  years 
later  with  the  greatest  success  by  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour. 
On  “the  condition  of  England  question,”  about  which 
Carlyle  and  Disraeli  were  writing  so  eloquently,  the 
Prime  Minister  had  no  ideas  whatever,  except  to  oppose 
a  ten  hours’  day,  and  to  plant  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
cannon  on  Westminster  Bridge  to  frighten  poor  Feargus 
O’Connor.  He  joined  Lord  Aberdeen’s  Government, 
and,  after  being  jointly  responsible  for  its  criminal 
incapacity,  he  fled  from  it  wrhen  a  motion  of  censure 
appeared  on  the  notice  paper.  He  became  Foreign 
Secretary  under  Lord  Palmerston,  and  certainly  he 
deserves  some  credit  for  the  encouragement  which  he 
gave,  on  paper,  to  the  formation  of  an  United  Italj. 


But  Lord  John’s  support  of  weak  nations  was  strictly 
moral,  and  was  hastily  withdrawn  from  Denmark  when 
Bismarck’s  battalions  occupied  the  duchies  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein.  Strikingly  enough,  Lord  Russell’s  career 
closed,  as  it  had  opened,  with  parliamentary  reform, 
though  he  was  beaten  in  1866  on  the  field  where  he 
had  triumphed  in  1831.  We  must  decline,  for  historical 
reasons,  to  enshrine  Lord  John  as  a  political  saint  ; 
though  wre  admit  that  his  memory  is  entitled  to  be 
treated  with  respect,  as  that  of  an  honourable  English¬ 
man,  who  maintained  the  best  traditions  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  manners,  and  never  allowed  the  dignity  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  suffer  in  his  custody. 

A  HOMILY  FOR  THE  POPE. 

“  De  Hierarchia  Anglicana.  ”  Dissertatio  apologetica 
auctoribus  Edwrardo  Denny,  A.M.,  et  T.  A.  Lacy, 
A.M.,  prsefante  Rev.  Dom.  Sarisburiensis  Epo. 
London  :  Clay.  1895. 

TO  the  curious  it  is  a  matter  of  sincere  interest  to 
watch  how  the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome 
are  coyly  approaching  one  another.  Hitherto  their 
language  to  each  other  has  been  more  forcible  than 
sisterly.  But  now,  at  last,  there  is  a  change,  and  common 
sense — no,  not  common  sense,  for  that  is  not  one  of  the 
theological  or  moral  virtues,  let  us  rather  say  weariness 
and  prudence  combined  have  caused  a  truce.  Lord 
Halifax  has  boldly  proclaimed  that  the  Christian  duty  of 
rudeness  to  Rome  is  no  longer  incumbent  upon  the 
English  family.  French  bishops  have  smiled  upon 
English  orders.  The  Abbd  Duchesne  is  inclined  to 
think  that  my  lord  of  Canterbury  with  a  little  polish, 
shorter  hair,  and  a  more  generous  spiritual  diet,  might 
be  turned  into  a  prince  of  the  Church  without  reordina¬ 
tion.  Compliments  have  passed  between  the  cousins  on 
either  side.  Curates  often  go  so  far  as  to  play  whist  with 
the  priestsof  the  Italian  Mission.  Exeter  Hall  has  shouted 
‘ 1  Wolf,  wolf  ”  ;  but  we  wonder  that  Exeter  Hall  will  still 
be  talking,  for  no  one  minds  it.  The  best  was  yet  to 
come.  The  Church  of  Rome,  feeling  that  she  could  do 
so  without  calumny  and  insult,  next  advanced.  The 
Pope  wrote  two  Encyclicals,  which  malice,  or  folly,  tacked 
together,  and  he  made  an  appeal  to  the  English  people. 
The  advance  was  very  small,  but  it  marked  an  epoch. 

The  Church  of  England  on  her  side  has  also  advanced 
a  very  little  way,  and  she  holds  in  her  hand  a  letter, 
which  is  written  in  a  language  understanded.  of  her 
sister.  “  Certe  in  Controversia  Romana,”  writes  the 
Right  Reverend  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  “  iras  et  odium 
seponere  nostrum  est  :  sed  judicium  integrum  et  aequum 
ex  altera  parte  postulare  verum  est.”  His  style  is  a 
little  disjointed  and  English  in  the  punctuation,  but  he 
writes  in  a  friendly  spirit,  deplores  the  obsoletas  opiniones 
or  traditiones ,  the  mendacia  et  figmenta,  which  have 
passed  all  too  current — on  the  other  side  he  seems  to 
say  ;  but  he  does  not  claim  a  monopoly  of  truth  or  hope 
that  all  the  Latin  world  will  dance  to  his  piping.  This 
is  a  pretty  handsome  thing  for  his  lordship  to  say,  for 
he  is  a  thorough  and  typically  English  bishop  one  sees. 
The  book  itself  is  a  learned  defence  of  English  orders, 
and  goes  fully  into  the  Consecration  of  Parker  and 
Barlow,  and  will  convince  any  candid  reader  that  both 
Barlow’s  and  Parker’s  consecrations  were  entirely  valid, 
unless  we  are  also  to  prove  that  the  Marian  bishops 
themselves  were  not  in  valid  orders.  If  the  intention, 
the  antique  orthodoxy  of  the  rite  and  the  certainty  of 
the  links  with  the  Prereformation  Church  suffice  for 
valid  orders,  then  the  English  clergy  have  a  good  case 
indeed  in  the  ancestral  tree  that  our  spiritually  heraldic 
authors  have  depicted  for  Laud  ;  and  if  this  is  the  whole 
case  we  must  confess  that  our  Mother  appears  to  have 
been  impugned  “non  certis  testimoniis,.  non  critico 
ritus  examine  sed  fabulis  et  fictis  narrationibus  quas 
nemo  non  spernit  historicus,”  as  this  book  asserts. 
Perhaps  the  bishop  speaks  with  a  little  too  much  tart¬ 
ness  and  emphasis.  . 

It  is  reported  that  the  Pope  has  promised  to  read  this 
book  personally  and  great  are  the  hopes  entertained  by 
Anglicans  that  it  “will  be  blessed  to  him.  Of  course 
the  Pope  is  between  two  fires.  He  cannot  condemn 
English  orders  and  excommunicate  anew  the  majority 
of  the  English  people,  because  he  really  does  seem  to 
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want  peace  and  unity.  On  the  other  hand,  he  cannot 
acknowledge  these  orders  without  administering  a 
severe  snub  to  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster 
and  the  English  Romanists.  He  will  probably  refuse  to 
condemn  or  to  approve.  He  will  take  the  line  which 
Balak  thought  good  as  a  pis  aller  and  neither  bless 
them  at  all  nor  curse  them  at  all.  And  here  these  coy 
approaches,  between  Englishmen  and  Romanists,  are 
likely  to  end  for  the  present.  But  the  whole  incident  is, 
historically  speaking,  significant  enough.  The  Protes¬ 
tants  will  no  doubt  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the  inter¬ 
change  of  books  and  encyclicals  is,  apocalyptically 
speaking,  a  sign  that  the  three  frogs  are  abroad  and 
this  will  help  to  circulate  the  “  Hierarchia  Anglicana  ” 
with  their  renewed  protests. 

THE  TIMES  ATLAS. 

“The  Times  Atlas.”  London  :  The  Times  Office.  1895. 

WE  need  not  trouble  ourselves  as  to  what  can  have 
induced  a  newspaper  of  the  standing  of  the 
Times  to  issue  an  edition  at  about  half  price  of  the 
“  Universal  Atlas,”  for  which  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co. 
had  endeavoured  to  find  a  popular  market.  So  far  as 
the  issue  of  an  atlas  by  a  newspaper  goes,  the  Times 
can  point  to  an  excellent  precedent.  One  of  the  best 
atlases  ever  issued  in  this  country  was  that  brought  out 
by  the  Dispatch  some  fifty  years  ago.  To  make  an  atlas 
of  this  extent  and  quality  pay,  the  sale  must  be  enormous, 
and  however  great  it  might  be  we  should  think  it  could 
hardly  affect  to  any  extent  the  yearly  profits  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  in  Printing  House  Square.  It  is  not  for  the 
public  to  quarrel  with  a  semi-benevolent  enterprise  of 
this  kind.  We  can  say  without  reserve  that,  taking 
quantity  and  quality  into  consideration,  this  is  the 
cheapest  atlas  ever  published.  It  is  even  cheaper,  in 
parts,  than  the  original  German  Atlas  on  which  it  is 
based.  The  gift  will  bear  pretty  close  inspection,  to 
judge  from  the  parts  which  have  already  been  issued. 
Of  course,  it  must  be  remembered,  to  start  with,  that 
this  Atlas  is  not  meant  for  the  specialist.  It  will  serve, 
and  serve  excellently,  the  purposes  of  99  per  cent  of 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  consulting  an  atlas.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  the  fact  that  it  is  of  German 
origin  has  led  to  Germany  occupying  a  place  which 
some  may  think  out  of  due  proportion  in  an  atlas  in¬ 
tended  for  the  British  public.  We  do  not  know,  however, 
whether  this  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  fault,  as  prob¬ 
ably  most  people  who  consult  an  atlas  do  so  usually 
to  find  the  position  of  some  place  outside  their  own 
country.  Moreover,  it  may  be  said  that  the  number 
of  maps  devoted  to  Germany  is  not  out  of  proportion 
to  its  size  as  compared  with  the  British  Islands, 
though  we  should  have  been  better  satisfied  had  the 
British  Empire  been  more  fully  represented.  Again,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  look  in  an  atlas  of  this  kind 
for  the  finest  cartographical  work.  We  cannot  expect 
carefully  contoured  mountains  nor  delicate  and  rigidly 
graduated  shading.  Although  tne  shading  in  this  Atlas 
is  largely  conventional,  still,  on  the  whole,  it  affords  a 
fair  idea  of  the  general  physical  characteristics  of  the 
countries  and  regions  represented.  A  glance  at  the 
general  map  of  the  Alps  will  show  what  is  meant  ; 
though  the  map  of  the  Eastern  Alps,  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  may  be  regarded  as  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
method  adopted  in  this  Atlas  of  representing  mountain¬ 
ous  country.  But  minute  criticism  in  this  respect  would 
be  unfair.  The  Atlas  will  contain  in  all  173  maps,  and, 
although  not  overcrowded,  the  maps  are  so  full  of  names 
that  it  is  seldom  that  the  reader  will  look  in  vain  for 
any  place  turning  up  in  his  daily  paper.  On  the  map  of 
Northern  India,  for  example,  the  leading  events  of  the 
recent  campaign  might  be  fairly  well  followed.  There 
are  a  number  of  special  maps  which  show,  on  the  whole 
satisfactorily,  the  results  of  recent  scientific  research. 
There  are  maps  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  con¬ 
toured  to  show  the  various  depths,  which,  considering 
the  purpose  for  which  the  Atlas  is  intended,  are  quite 
satisfactory.  Other  maps  show  the  distribution  of 
races,  of  religions,  of  temperatures  and  wind  currents, 
and  other  special  features. 

Evident  pains  have  been  taken  to  bring  this  edition  up 
to  date  and,  on  the  whole,  with  success.  We  miss,  how¬ 


ever,  the  new  West  Highland  Railway,  which  has  been 
open  for  some  considerable  time,  and  one  occasionally 
wonders  at  the  omission  of  some  names  and  the  insertion 
of  others  ;  but  this  remark  might  be  made  about  almost 
any  atlas.  On  the  whole,  this  is  the  best  bargain  in  the 
way  of  atlases  that  has  ever  been  placed  on  the  market. 
We  hope  it  will  obtain  a  very  wide  circulation,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  publishers,  but  of  the  British  public, 
which  stands  much  in  need  of  education  in  the  uses  and 
valueof  maps.  The  Index  of  130,000  names,  which  is  being 
published  in  instalments  along  with  the  maps,  will  add 
immensely  to  the  practical  utility  of  the  Atlas. 

FICTION. 

“WhenValmond  came  to  Pontiac.”  By  Gilbert  Parker, 
London  :  Methuen  &  Co.  1895. 

IN  these  days,  when  reminiscence  takes  the  place  of 
invention,  it  is  a  refreshing  thing  to  find  a  whole  new 
idea  in  a  book,  and  for  that  reason  alone  we  should 
welcome  Mr.  Parker’s  last  work,  even  were  it  altogether 
without  the  charm  of  manner  it  undoubtedly  possesses. 
That  a  man  should  pretend  to  be  himself  is  certainly  an 
exquisite  position,  and  that  is  the  unhappy  Valmond’s 
lot.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Napoleon 
the  First ;  but  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte  causes  it  to  be 
believed  that  this  son  died  in  infancy,  and  brings  the 
boy  up  with  peasant  foster  parents  to  be  first  a  page 
and  then  a  valet  in  his  household.  The  valet  hears  of 
himself,  hears  the  story  of  the  dead  child,  and  believing 
himself  to  be  a  valet,  resolves  to  impersonate  that  lost 
Napoleon.  In  the  hands  of  a  writer  with  a  satirical  turn 
of  mind  exquisite  things  might  have  been  done  with 
such  an  idea.  How  Thackeray,  for  instance,  would 
have  turned  the  situations  round  and  round,  and  have 
moralized  and  laughed  and  sympathized  !  How  Daudet 
(of  Tarascon)  had  rejoiced  at  it  !  But  Mr.  Parker  is  not 
a  Thackeray  ;  he  has  his  own  strongly  marked  idiosyn¬ 
crasies,  and  the  story  becomes  suffused  with  that  sunset 
sentiment,  that  gentle  kindliness,  which  distinguishes 
his  work.  His  is  the  temperament  of  the  idyll.  He 
goes  for  scenery  to  his  beloved  French  Canada,  and 
the  kindly  folk  believe  and  disbelieve  with  a  soft 
warmth,  rather  than  with  heat,  until  in  the  end 
certain  red-coats  come  dreaming  into  the  story, 
and  a  languid  bullet  loiters  into  its  billet.  You 
must  not  expect  to  stir  your  pulses  by  reading  Mr. 
Parker  any  more  than  you  must  expect  mordant  satire. 
Yet,  albeit  he  avoids  high  lights  and  deep  shadows,  and 
the  sharp  swift  blows  of  style  that  sets  one  quivering,  he 
is  well  worth  reading  ;  he  paints  in  his  mauves  and  pinks 
and  touches  of  sunset  gold  with  an  infinite  sympathy  for 
the  subtler  and  finer  emotions  of  the  case,  and  if  you  do 
not  realize  that  Valmond  was  alive,  and  is  bleeding  and 
dying  and  will  presently  stiffen  and  decay,  you  realize 
his  experience  of  futility  and  disappointment,  with  exqui¬ 
site  precision. 

“How  long,  Chemist  ?  ” 

“Two  hours  perhaps.” 

“So  long?  ” 

After  a  moment  he  said  dreamily,  “  It  is  but  a  step.” 
It  is  certainly  not  a  moving  nor  a  very  convincing,  but 
as  certainly  it  is  a  very  beautiful,  story  as  Mr.  Parker 
tells  it  to  us.  Particularly  tender  is  the  workmanship  01 
Madame  Chalice  and  of  Elise,  and  quaint  and  well  in¬ 
vented  are  Parpon,  the  Cur6,  and  the  Little  Chemist. 
By  (perhaps  deliberately)  robbing  the  stirring  situations 
of  their  strength,  a  queer  new  effect  of  dreamy  delicacy 
is  thrown  over  the  whole  story.  As  a  specimen  of  narra¬ 
tive  art,  it  is  a  weakling,  but  it  is  a  weakling  with  a 
hectic  beauty  of  its  own,  and  we  will  confess  that  we 
have  liked  it  better  than  many  a  better  book. 

“An  Imaginative  Man.”  By  R.  S.  Ilichens.  London  : 
William  Ileinemann.  1895. 

He  was  in  search  of  mystery,  of  the  unknown,  the 
elusive.  He  spent  his  time  trying  to  guess  riddles.  He 
married  his  wife  because  she  had  mysteriously  dark 
eyes  and  a  pretty  trick  of  vagueness.  When  he  found 
out  that  her  eyes  were  much  deeper  than  her  soul,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  in  her  but  stupidity,  he  was  dis¬ 
illusioned,  and  she  became  jealous  and  tiresome,  “with 
her  perpetual  adoring  misunderstanding  of  everything 
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he  said  and  did.”  In  Egypt,  where  the  scene  passes, 
the  Imaginative  Man  falls  a  victim  to  the  strange 
fascination  of  the  Sphinx,  that  stone  mystery  of  the 
sands  and  the  old  years. 

This  curious  fantasy  is  delicately  worked  out.  _  there 
is  good  characterization  ;  for  instance,  the  little  wife  who 
“had  never  understood  her  husband,  but  then  she  was 
so  perfectly  accustomed  to  not  understanding  people  and 
things,  that  comprehension  would  merely  have  confused 
her.”  Interesting,  too,  is  the  picture  of  Guy  Aintree,  the 
boy  doomed  to  death,  in  consumption,  mad  to  see  all 
he  can  of  life,  to  fly  to  folly,  ravenous  for  all  the  sensa¬ 
tions  possible  to  him  in  the  short  time  left.  _  His  mother, 
who  seems  hardly  older  than  himself  and  is  to  him  as  a 
comrade,  is  pleasantly  drawn.  . 

There  is  freshness  in  the  descriptions  of  the  Oriental 
background  and  of  the  people.  “These  brown, _  lithe 
people,  whispering,  tempting,  imploring,  persuasive  in 
gesture,  soft  in  voice,  dirty  but  dignified,  lost  to 
morals,  yet  charming,  and  even  child-like  .  .  .  were  they 
not  of  another  era?  .  .  .  the  savagery  of  human  passions 
standing  openly  at  every  street  corner,  smiling  secrecy 
away,  and  bowing  reticence  out  of  the  social  scheme. 

The  powerfully  dramatic  scene  in  the  dancing-rooms  at 
Cairo  would  alone  make  the  book  worth  reading..  The 
humour,  too,  peculiar  to  himself,  is  not  lacking  in  Mr. 
Hichens’  novel.  “  Camels,”  he  says  quaintly,  “  seem  to 
make  everything  biblical.”  Amusing  is  the  sketch  of  the 
woman  on’  board  the  steamer,  an  elderly  lady  with  an 
ascetic  eye.  “She  paused  for  a  moment  as  if  she 
meditated  making  some  able  rejoinder,  but  finding  that 
nothing  came  readily  to  her  lips,  she  turned  on  her  low 
■heel,  and  lurched  indignantly  towards  the  companion. 

“  ‘  An  Imaginative  Man  ’  is  in  every  respect  a  marked 
advance  upon  the  ‘  Green  Carnation.’ ”  It  is  undoubtedly 
an  artistic  success.  We  shall  look  with  interest  tor 
another  work  from  the  same  writer. 


neatly,  which  makes  the  successful  story-teller,  is  denied 
him  altogether.  You  read  him,  you  do  not  believe,  and 
you  do  not  feel  ;  and  at  the  end  you  willingly  admit  that 
Mr.  Ernest  Dowson  is  a  very  highly  cultivated  writer. 
As  certainly  Mr.  Gerald  Campbell  has  that  instinctive 
trick.  He  tells  his  story  in  monologues  with  remarkable 
dexterity,  and  although  his  theme  of  the  match-making 
mother  is  the  vulgarest  and  most  threadbare  in  contem¬ 
porary  satire,  he  has  embroidered  it  so  brightly  that  we 
forgive  him.  Amidst  its  general  cleverness,  there  are 
brilliant  flashes  of  real  satirical  humour  in  this  little 
book,  and  it  seems  to  us,  if  the  slightest,  still  the  most 
promising  of  these  four  volumes,  all  well  above  medio¬ 
crity,  all  in  their  way  successful,  and  all  falling  short  by 
a  little  in  those  qualities  that  raise  a  book  above  the  level 
of  current  fiction  to  the  level  of  literature. 


“Elizabeth’s  Pretenders.”  By  Hamilton  A'id6.  London: 

Chapman  &  Hall.  1895. 

“At  the  Relton  Arms.”  By  Evelyn  Sharp.  London  : 

John  Lane.  1895. 

“Dilemmas.”  By  Ernest  Dowson.  London:  Likin 

Mathews.  1895. 

“The  Joneses  and  the  Asterisks.”  By  Gerald  Campbell. 

London  :  John  Lane.  1895- 
Of  the  maTking  oT  clever  little  books  there  is  no  end. 
Here  are  four’  four  that  the  reviewer  can  neither 
blame  nor  praise  with  any  vigour.  They  would  all  serve 
the  purposes  of  a  railway  journey,  and  they  all  leave  the 
mind  of  the  reader  exactly  where  it  was  at  the  outset. 
The  present  reviewer  read  “  Elizabeth’s  Pretenders 
through  three  days  ago,  and  he  found  it  entertaining 
from  cover  to  cover.  A  reviewer,  from  the  conditions  o 
his  calling,  is  easily  bored,  so  that  testimony  to  the 
intelligent  reader  will  be  more  eloquent  than  halt-a-dozen 
lines  of  glowing  adjectives.  And  to-day  the  present 
reviewer  cannot  recall  any  human  being  that  he  met 
during  his  pleasant  course  through  that  book.  Elizabeth 
is  already  completely  lost  in  the  twilight  of  memory- 
she  was  heiress  to  a  considerable  property,  he  knows, 
and  had  a  number  of  more  or  less  (chiefly  less)  honour¬ 
able  wooers.  He  met  her  and  was  entertained  by  her, 
he  admits,  but  if  he  met  her  again  disguised  under 
another  name  he  certainly  would  not  recognize  her.  \  et 
Mr.  Gissing’s  “Eve  ”  of  “Eve’s  Ransom  ”  (reviewed  two 
months  or  more  ago)  sticks  in  his  memory  with  all  the 
vividness  of  a  distinct  personality  that  one  has  actually 
encountered.  “At  the  Relton  Arms,”  another  slight, 
clever  book  of  the  same  type  as  “Eve’s  Pretenders,  is  tor 
feminine  reading.  Its  heroine  is  that  bright,  bachelor, 
irresponsible  “  She,”  full  of  daring  witchery  and  enig¬ 
matical  remarks,  who  is  always  so  exasperating  to  the 
unregenerate  man.  Miss  Sharp’s  “She”  is  not  quite 
such  a  blatant  rowdy  as  the  original  “  She  ”  of  Keynotes, 
but  she  has  all  the  airy  meanness  of  the  type,  and  enjoys 
•some  pleasant  sentimental  passages  (proposal  ot  an 
elopement  considered  and  rejected,  and  so  forth)  with 
Digby,  her  friend’s  husband.  “  Dilemmas”  js  a  bookful 
of  short  stories,  not  strong  enough  for  their  length  or 
too  long  for  their  matter  (as  you  will).  Mr.  Dowson, 
like  Mr.  Harland,  writes  with  “  distinction  ’ —which, 
indeed,  is  as  easy  as  minor  poetry— but  that  almost 
instinctive  trick  of  touching-in  character  swiftly  and 


“  Maureen’s  Fairing,  and  Other  Stories.”  By  Jane 

Barlow.  London  :  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  1895. 

“  Sheila’s  Mystery.”  By  Mrs.  Molesworth.  London  : 

Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 

The  new  volume  of  the  Iris  Library  is  as  dainty  and 
charming  as  its  predecessors — if  a  little  less  commend¬ 
able  from  the  artistic  point  of  view.  Of  this  bookful  of 
short  stories  “  A  Cream  Coloured  Cactus”  is  as  pleasing 
as  any,  though  “  Stopped  by  Signal”  is  pretty  and  ori¬ 
ginal.  But  Miss  Barlow  must  be  careful.  “The 
Murphy’s  Supper  ”  is  a  tawdry  piece  of  padding,  the 
hack  pathetic,  ending  in  a  cheerful  surprise— it  might  be 
the  work  of  a  hardened  tract-writer.  Neither  are  the 
illustrations  of  this  volume  as  good  as  those  that  have 
gone  before.  “Sheila’s  Mystery  is  a  nice  little  story 
of  a  bad-tempered  little  girl,  and  how  she  was  brought 
to  reason  ;  it  has  a  promising  nightmare  of  a  cover,  but 
the  dream  does  not  come  true.  It  is  simply  a  moral 
story.  Good  grown-up  people  will  no  doubt  buy  it  to 
give  to  naughty  bad-tempered  little  girls  in  lieu  of  a 
present.  It  should  exasperate  the  naughty  bad-tempered 
little  girls  exceedingly. 


“  Under  God’s  Sky.”  By  Deas  Cromarty.  London  : 

Innes  &  Co.  1895. 

This  book  has  narrowly  escaped  being  a  very  good 
one  indeed.  There  is  freshness  in  the  style.  There  is 
beauty  in  almost  every  page.  Some  of  the  characters 
are  drawn  with  a  vivid  touch.  “  Venice,  the  strange, 
petulant  girl  of  the  moors,  is  a  fascinating  creature,  and 
Rhoda,  the  earnest  girl  heroine,  a  lovable  one,  where 
she  does  not  remind  us  too  insistently  of  George  Eliot’s 
good  and  queenly  young  persons.  The  great  fault  of 
the  book  is  its  affected  straining  after  obscurity.  The 
story  is  told  in  half-hints.  The  motives  of  all  the 
characters  are  so  puzzling  that  one  longs  for  a  preface 
like  the  heading  of  an  Elizabethan  play — “Amanda,  a 
light  woman,  in  love  with  Sir  Ruffle  Rackety,  or  Ihe 
like.  However,  they  disentangle  themselves  successfully 
at  the  end  and  marry  the  last  people  one  would  suspect 
them  of  wanting  to  marry.  We  should  like  to  read 
some  more  of  “  Deas  Cromarty,”  written  down  to  our 
own  ideas  of  lucidity  and  up  to  the  level  of  the  writer  s 
undoubted  power  and  talent. 


“A  Fatal  Reservation.”  By  R.  O.  Prowse.  London  : 

Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  1895. 

T  here  are  some  pleasant  and  natural  people  in  this 
book,  but  they  are  uncomfortably  mixed  up  with  a  few 
well-known  stage  characters,  such  as  the  obviously 
villainous  man  who  has  unpleasantly  full  lips  and  rest¬ 
less,  indefinite  coloured  eyes.  The  “  fatal  reservation 
is  made  by  the  hero,  who  meets  his  old  sweetheart  after 
an  interval  of  years,  and  conceals  the  fact  that  he  has 
filled  up  the  time  by  marriage  with  another  lady.  The 
heroine  finds  him  out  in  the  end,  and  dies  ot  a  decline 
as  naturally  as  if  she  had  been  born  a  hundred  years 
a^o.  There  is  a  promise  of  some  liveliness.between  the 
villain  and  the  hero’s  unloved  wife,  but  it  all  comes 
to  nothing.  The  general  effect  of  the  book  is  slightly 
depressing. 


London 


“  Elizabeth  Glen,  M.B.”  By  Annie  S.  Swan. 

Hutchinson  &  Co.  1895. 
it  Brenda.”  By  A.  S.  Heawood.  London  :  Digby, 

Long  &  Co.  1895. 

Miss  Swan’s  book  is  the  story  of  an  impressionable 
and  extremely  beautiful  and  well-born  ladyr-doctor. 
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Tears  rise  to  the  eyes  of  this  exceptional  practitioner  at 
the  sight  of  human  suffering.  She  amasses  a  large 
fortune  and  a  victoria  by  pecuniarily  supporting  all  her 
patients  and  directing  their  love-affairs.  Unfortunately, 
she  finally  retires  from  medicine  to  marry  a  good  and 
noble  man,  who  loves  her  with  “no  ordinary  love,”  so 
that  wistful  invalids  among  Miss  Swan’s  readers  will 
inquire  for  her  address  in  vain.  “Brenda”  is  pre¬ 
sumably  the  result  of  an  assiduous  study  of  “  Bow 
Bells  ”  by  an  intelligent  school-girl. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“Aus  verborgenen  Tiefen.”  Von  Otto  Ernst.  Hamburg: 

Conrad  Kloss.  1895. 

nnHE  publishers  have  waited  a  long  time  before  they  sent 
these  sketches  to  us  ;  but  they  have  gained  some  success 
in  their  own  country,  and  certainly  deserve  to  be  brought  to  the 
notice  of  those  in  England  who  have  an  eye  upon  contemporary 
German  fiction.  Herr  Otto  Ernst  is  not  (here,  at  any  rate)  a 
story-teller :  he  is  too  subjective  ;  but  he  is  a  close  observer. 
Again  and  again,  as  you  read  through  these  sketches,  you  will 
find  yourself  saying,  “  How  true  !  ”  and  the  truths  are  often  not 
at  all  obvious,  but  very  delicate — he  is  a  master  of  touches 
rather  than  conceptions.  He  is  most  successful  when  he  makes 
no  attempt  at  a  story,  but  gives  himself  up  to  satire,  and  bitter 
satire,  as  in  “  Der  suesse  Willy,”  a  relentless  study  of  an  ill- 
natured  spoilt  child.  The  satire  is  a  little  lengthy  at  times, 
because  the  author  has  chosen  to  give  us  his  bitter  sketch  in  a 
tone  of  badinage,  pretending  all  along  to  take  the  side  of  the 
charming  youth,  simulating  astonishment  when  unkind  people 
punish  him  for  his  misdeeds.  It  is  much  easier  to  point  out  a 
fault  of  this  kind  than  to  say  how  it  should  have  been  avoided  ; 
and  perhaps  a  perfectly  clean  impersonal  piece  of  satire — 
without  irony  from  the  author — is  a  thing  we  have  no  right  to 
expect,  remembering  how  few  even  of  the  great  people  have 
attained  to  such  heights.  “Der  suesse  Willy”  ends  with  a 
brilliant  stroke — the  tear  which  glistens  in  the  eye  of  the 
fatuous  mother  as  she  drinks  her  boy’s  health  on  the  eve  of  his 
marriage  to  a  millionaire  widow.  Though  this  tear  is,  deep 
down,  the  bitterest  touch  of  all  (for  pride  in  her  monster  of  a 
son  is  chief  among  the  feelings  which  bring  it  to  the  mother’s 
eye),  yet  in  a  way  it  redeems  the  whole  affair,  for  it  sets  the 
extravagant  piece  of  irony  with  which  the  author  has  been 
entertaining  his  readers  back  into  its  normal  place  in  the 
scheme  of  human  nature.  But  “  Der  suesse  Willy”  is  only  one 
side  of  Herr  Otto  Ernst’s  talent ;  there  are  also  serious  sketches 
in  this  volume,  of  which  the  most  ambitious  is  “  Uberwunden,” 
a  study  in  self  dissection  from  the  diary  of  a  sensitive  school¬ 
master.  Many  of  the  touches  are  splendid — for  instance,  when 
the  master’s  nerves  are  overwrought  and  he  loses  his  temper, 
sinking  powerless  into  his  chair  with  a  pain  across  his  chest,  his 
tired  vision  travels  over  the  faces  of  his  boys,  and  reads  plainly 
in  the'r  expressions,  “  He  is  angry  !”  “  Ein  Schauspiel !”  This 
naked  fund  of  animal  cruelty  is  all  he  sees  in  these  child-souls 
oft  sung  for  their  gentleness.  Other  touches  in  the  diary  are 
equally  true  ;  but  of  some  of  them  we  wonder  whether  they  are 
not  from  the  pen  of  the  author  rather  than  of  his  character,  or, 
to  put  it  in  other  words,  while  we  admire  the  truths,  we  ask 
ourselves  why  they  are  there.  This  is  just  an  indication  of  the 
limitations  of  a  sketch  which  the  objective-minded  story-teller 
would  probably  look  upon  as  good  material.  The  excellent 
“Der  Herr  Fabrikant,”  which  comes  nearest  to  being  a  story, 
seems  to  show  that  the  subjective  limitation  is  rather  a  matter 
of  choice,  that  the  author  could  manage  a  clear  conception  if  he 
liked.  Besides  much  feeling  observation,  much  true  and  laugh¬ 
able  satire,  the  reader  will  find  many  pretty  fancies  in  these 
sketches  -for  instance,  the  young  poet’s  vision  of  his  volume  of 
lyrics  standing  in  the  shop  window  on  a  rainy  day. 

“  Lectures  on  Preaching.”  Bv  the  Right  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks, 

D.D.  London  :  H.  R.  Allcnson.  1895. 

Those  who  remember  the  incomparable  fascination  of  Phillips 
Brooks’  spoken  word — and  to  many  of  us  he  was  the  greatest 
preacher  we  had  ever  heard — must  be  prepared  to  be  dis¬ 
appointed  with  this  book.  Partly,  no  doubt,  we  miss  the  person 
and  the  rapid  utterance,  partly  also  the  subject  is  at  fault,  as 
perhaps  the  lecturer  felt  himself.  A  man  is  not  generally  at  his 
best  when  he  is  led  by  some  demand  from  outside  to  sit  down 
and  try  and  find  out  how  it  is  he  does  his  work  well,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Mr.  Henry  N.  Sage  of  Brooklyn  did  a  very 
useful  thing  when  he  gave  ten  thousand  dollars  to  found  “The 
Lyman  Beecher  Lectureship  on  Preaching.”  Much  of  the 
broader  teaching  in  these  lectures  comes  to  this,  that  the 
preacher  must  not  be  self-conscious  :  he  must  not  want  to  be 
dignified,  hence  he  will  not  shrink  from  homeliness  ;  lie  must  not 
want  to  be  clever,  hence  he  will  escape  flippancy.  He  must 
think  of  his  audience  ;  yet  he  must  not  preach  down  to  their 
level,  giving  them  less  than  the  whole  truth  he  knows  ;  he  must 
not  truckle  to  their  w.ints  instead  of  looking  to  their  needs,  for 
he  has  a  message  to  give,  a  truth  to  teach.  It  is  the  possession 
of  unbending  truth  on  one  side  and  warm  sympathy  on  the  other 
which  makes  a  preacher  powerful.  This  is  quite  true — nothing 


could  be  better — but  of  course  it  is  also  true  of  any  one  else. 
The  power  of  this  Christlike  combination  of  qualities  applies  to 
all  mankind  including  the  preacher,  and  if  there  is  any  dis¬ 
satisfaction  in  reading  these  lectures  it  comes  probably  from  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  virtues  and  fine  qualities  in  the  world  are 
made  to  dance  attendance  on  this  one  matter  of  preaching. 
Naturally  this  is  not  what  the  lecturer  intends,  he  only  shows 
that  the  general  virtues  form  a  part  of  the  preacher’s  power, 
just  as  Cicero  and  Vitruvius  tell  their  students  that  every  virtue 
and  capacity  which  exists  bears  a  hand  in  the  formation  of  the 
true  orator,  the  true  architect — and  these  lectures  were  delivered 
to  the  Divinity  School  of  Yale  and  not  to  laymen.  If  one 
allows  that  there  may  be  objections  to  the  subject  of  these 
lectures,  not  terse  essays,  there  is  nothing  left  but  praise.  We 
cannot  forbear  quoting  two  brilliant  similes.  Talking  of  the 
dangers  which  attach  to  those  invaluable  members  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  who  are  sometimes  called  the  “pillars  of  the  Church,” 
he  says  :  “  The  pillars  of  the  Church  are  apt  to  be  like  the  pillars 
of  Hercules,  beyond  which  no  man  might  sail.”  And  in  his  review 
of  tolerance,  he  says  :  “  We  are  like  steamers  lying  in  the  fog  and 
whistling,  that  we  may  not  run  into  others  nor  they  into  us.  It 
is  safe,  but  commerce  makes  no  great  progress  thereby,  and  it 
shows  no  great  skill  in  navigation.”  And  here  are  two  sentences 
from  the  seventh  lecture,  “  The  Ministry  of  our  Age  ”  :  “  There 
is  nothing  that  could  do  more  harm  to  Christianity  to-day,  than 
for  the  multitude  of  preachers  to  turn  from  preaching  Christ, 
whom  they  do  understand,  to  the  discussion  of  scientific 
questions  which  they  do  not  understand.”  “Men  and  women  are 
living  in  the  midst  of  the  intense  but  superficial  excitement 
which  comes  of  the  unnatural  and  exclusive  vividness  of 
second  causes.” 

“The  Influence  of  Jesus.”  By  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks. 

London  :  H.  R.  Allenson.  1895. 

This  volume,  containing  the  Bohlen  Lectures  delivered  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Philadelphia,  in  1879,  gives  us  a 
kind  of  object-lesson  to  supplement  the  lectures  on  preaching 
delivered  two  years  before  to  the  divinity  students  of  Yale. 
Here,  indeed,  we  see  what  the  lecturer  meant  when  he  spoke  of 
preaching  Christ,  here  we  have  the  whole  range  of  man’s  possi¬ 
bilities  illustrated  in  Christ’s  life — the  moral,  the  social,  the 
emotional,  the  intellectual  aspect  of  a  man’s  character.  If  a 
reader  who  has  glanced  at  this  book  should  say  that  its  exposi¬ 
tions  and  conclusions  are  too  clever,  the  first  defence  which 
would  spring  to  the  lips  might  well  be  “  there  is  nothing  else 
left  ;  all  the  stupid  things  have  been  said  already.”  But  in 
truth  a  man  has  no  more  reason  to  cry  out  against  the  ingenuity 
of  a  modern  teacher  than  against  the  ingenuity  of  an  older 
divine.  The  latter,  saddled  with  a  church  and  its  systems, 
used  all  his  ingenuity  to  find  in  the  words  of  the  Son  of  God 
foundation  for  doctrines  ;  the  former,  with  ethics  and  problems 
already  upon  him,  uses  his  ingenuity  to  tind  every  phase  of 
thought  and  human  difficulties,  not  merely  in  the  general  spirit, 
but  in  the  words  and  actions  of  the  Son  of  Man.  If  those  who 
shrink  from  this  do  not  shrink  from  the  other,  it  is  because  that 
other  is  familiar  and  far  off.  The  author  of  these  lectures  was 
fully  aware  of  the  danger  he  ran  in  making  Christ  too  human  ; 
“  but  still,”  he  says,  “  as  we  formulate  the  impulses  of  nature 
into  the  laws  of  nature,  and  find  reasons,  which  the  winds  and 
suns  do  not  care  themselves  to  know,  why  they  should  blow  and 
shine  just  as  we  feel  and  see  them— reasons  true,  though  not 
the  truest  or  the  deepest — so  we  may  dare  to  say  about  the  acts 
of  Jesus,  “  He  must  have  done  this  act  for  this,”  if  we  can  only 
keep  the  deeper  knowledge  that  He  did  every  act  just  as  He 
did  it  because  He  was  Jesus,  and  could  not  do  it  otherwise.” 
And  these  lectures  are  freed  from  any  charge  of  littleness,  from 
any  charge  of  being  concerned  with  the  “  second  causes  ”  of 
which  the  lecturer  spoke  in  his  discourses  upon  preaching,  by 
the  final  truth  which  is  illustrated  all  through  them,  the  truth 
which,  he  says,  was  the  supreme  teaching  of  Christ,  that  men 
are  the  sons  of  God.  It  is  in  this  relation  of  child  to  father  that 
“  the  essential  and  the  arbitrary  ”  blend  in  the  moral  life  of  man. 
It  is  this  truth  which  is  illustrated  in  the  social  life  of  man  as 
shown  in  the  life  of  Christ,  whose  teaching  was  ever  for  the 
individual,  and  it  appears  again  in  the  emotional  life.  Here,  in 
his  reading  of  pain  and  joy,  the  preacher  is  at  his  finest  and 
most  inspiring.  It  is  this  truth,  too,  which  marks  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  Christian,  it  is  this  which  makes  the  insuperable  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  I’hacdo  and  the  Last  Supper.  The  final 
words  of  Phaedo  were  :  “  This  was  the  end,  Echecrates,  of  our 
friend  :  of  all  the  men  whom  we  have  known,  the  best,  the 
wisest,  and  the  most  just.”  And  then  our  thoughts  run  to 
Jerusalem,  and  hear  the  centurion  who  commanded  the  soldiers 
who  crucified  Jesus  say,  as  he  sees  the  Crucified  give  up  the 
ghost,  “  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God.” 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

N  the  Nineteenth  Century  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Gorst 
sketches  the  Conservative  programme  of  Social  Reform. 
Government  must  do  something  to  bring  the  advantages  enjoyed 
by  the  well  organized  industries  into  the  power  of  the  ma  s  of 
less  organized  workers.  Of  the  unemployed  problem  lie  indi¬ 
cates  a  solution  which  would  be  “  an  experiment  not  in  Socialism, 
but  in  Co-operation,  under  the  benevolent  supervision  of  a  public 
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authority  ;  ”  he  puts  forward  a  big  scheme  of  Employers’ Liability 
and  is  strong  against  contracting  out,  suggests  a  Poor-Law 
reform  and  old-age  pensions.  Mr.  Henry  Jephson  traces  the 
ruin  of  the  Irish  party  since  the  death  of  Mr.  I  arnell  put  an  end 
to  a  vigorous  and  single-minded  campaign.  Major-General 
Tulloch  gives  a  lurid  picture  of  Victorias  sufferings  born  of  the 
payment  of  members  and  the  consequent  rise  of  uneducated 
Radicals  to  power.  Mr.  R.  G.  Wilberforce  answers  a  charge  of 
timidity  brought  against  Bishop  Wilberforce  in  Canon  Liddon  s 
“  Life of  Dr.  Pusey.  Prince  Kropotkin  treats  of  argon,  atmo- 
spheric  electricity,  and  Antarctic  explorations  in  his  review  of 
recent  science.  Mr.  J.  F.  Rowbotham  says  it  is  no  use  talking 
of  national  opera  and  State  aid  until  English  composers  leave 
cantata  and  symphony  and  turn  to  light  opera  The  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph  lays  stress  on  the  benefits  which  the  poor  in  Wales 
have  derived  from  the  Church,  he. exposes  the  fallacy  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt’s  argument  founded  on  the  political  represen¬ 
tation  of  Wales-only  47  per  cent,  of  the  registered  householders 
have  raised  their  voice  against  the  Church.  Wales,  too,  is  a 
part  of  England— nationality,  language,  sentiment  do  not 
make  it  a  separate  community — and  an  attack  on  the  Welsh 
Church  is  an  attack  on  Establishment  all  over  the  kingdom. 
He  challenges  Dr.  Percival  to  bring  forward  a  solitary  instance 
where  an  endowment  was  given  for  the  community,  h  r. 
Schooling,  in  an  article  which  dates  from  the  April  of  1893, 
enters  into  a  dangerous  aesthetic  discussion  of  the  possibilities 
of  colour-music.  “  Nauticus,”  in  his  bright  paper  on  the  Baltic 
Canal,  says  that  it  has  doubled  the  strength  of  the  German 
navy  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  and  has  revealed  the 
importance  of  Heligoland.  The  review  opens  with  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne’s  poem  on  Parliament’s  refusal  to  erect  a  statue  ot 
Cromwell. 


The  most  interesting  article  in  the  Fortnightly  is  “  The 
Defence  of  Fort  Chitral,”  a  diary  of  events,  with  a  full  account 
of  Lieutenant  Harley’s  gallant  sortie  to  capture  the  enemy  s 
*<  x.  Y.”  discovers  the  Socialist  tendencies  ot  the  veto 


mine.  1.  - - - - 

Bill  •  Captain  J.  W.  Gambier  contributes  a  racy  panegyric  on 
the  Pope,  the  miraculous  autocrat,  above  all  changes,  and  yet, 
with  his  eternal  end  in  view,  profiting  by  them,  and  he  pro¬ 
phesies  that  the  Pope  will  once  more  hold  temporal  svvay  in 

Rome.  Mrs.  Pennell  puts  down  M.  Carneres  Theatre  lopu- 

laire”  as  the  most  interesting  picture  of  the  London  and  Paris 
exhibitions  this  year.  According  to  Mr.  Richard  Davey,  the 
chief  enemy  to  polygamy  in  Turkey,  as  among  the  Mormons, 
is  its  expense  ;  divorce  is  exceedingly  easy,  and  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  women  is  a  crying  need  recognized  by  the  best  women 
in  Turkey.  Mr.  Edward  Salmon  sketches  the  history  of  Austra¬ 
lian  federation,  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  by  federation  only  can 
Australia  further  the  cause  of  British  unity.  Mr.  Tram s 
“Boswellian  Fragment”  about  publisher  and  author  is  a  little 
dull  A.s  Professor  Case’s  article  against  Oxford  degrees  for 
women  will  call  forth  replies,  it  is  a  pity,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
tactics  that  he  should  have  felt  it  necessary  to  touch  so  boldly 
the  inflammable  subject  of  sex  differences.  His  first  point 
should  be  clearly  understood— a  degree  is  not  merely  a  certifi¬ 
cate,  it  means  ultimately  a  membership  of  the  University,  and 
then  a  mixed  University  will  be  an  irrevocable  step  His  intel¬ 
lectual  objection  to  a  mixed  University  is  practically  that  the 
Oxford  system  of  education,  which  has  grown  up  especially  to 
fit  men,  will  not  have  the  strength  to  stand  against  the  attack 
of  a  sex  which  is  not  fitted  for  it.  He  also  has  moral  objections 
to  the  meeting  of  boys  and  girls  at  the  doors  of  lecture-rooms, 
to  their  spending  hours  together  in  laboratories,  and  hearing 
lectures  on  Aristophanes  and  biology.  In  a  discussion  which 
is  so  largely  an  affair  of  one  generation  against  the  other  talk¬ 
ing  in  the  air  degenerates  to  “Yes,  no  ;  yes,  no,  and  I  rofessor 
Case’s  signs  of  moral  iniquity  are  perfectly  ridiculous.  The 
Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  T.  Marriott  gives  a  most  telling  story  of  the 
wrongs  of  Zebehr  Pasha,  once  Sultan  of  the  Soudan.  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  asks  whether  the  miracle  of  assimilation  does  not  include 
the  miracle  of  reproduction.  Mr.  Mallock  finishes  his  Ihe 
Heart  of  Life.” 


nurseries  and  infants’  schools,  and  has  a  kind  word  for  the 
clerk  who  prefers  an  idle  stroll  through  the  streets  to  recrea¬ 
tion.”  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  traces  the  evolution  of  the  twin 
professions  of  singing  and  dancing,  both  originally  in  the  service 
of  loyalty  and  worship.  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson  objects  to  Un¬ 
desirable  Information  ”  ;  after  having  finished  the  biography  ot 
Charles  Lamb  in  the  “  English  Men  of  Letters  ”  series,  he  says, 

“  I  rose  from  the  chair  with  a  desire  to  read  more  that  Alfred 
Ainger  had  written,  and  a  new-born  disinclination  to  lead  the 
writings  of  Charles  Lamb.”  Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  in  his  presidential 
address  at  the  Annual  Congress  of  the  Teachers’  Guild,  indicates 
the  place  of  government  interference  in  secondary  education. 

In  the  course  of  the  jaunty  “  Episodes  of  the  Month”  which 
opens  the  National  Review ,  attention  is  called  to  the  importance 
of  Captain  Lugard’s  article,  “England  and  France  in  the  Nile 
Valley” — and  as  an  exposition  it  is  beyond  praise.  Captain 
Lugard  gives  a  clear  little  history  of  the  central  point  of  interest,, 
the  leasing  of  a  district  by  King  Leopold  from  the  British 
Government,  and  his  withdrawal  from  the  greater  part  of  it  in 
accordance  with  the  Franco-Belgian  treaty.  Experts  agree  that 
the  “civilized  Power  which  holds  the  Nile  Valley  is  arbiter  of 
the  fate  of  Egypt,”  and  England  leaves  the  Dervishes  to  be  dealt 
with  by  Italy,  Belgium,  and  France— who  ought  not  to  be  there 
at  all.  England  has  every  claim  to  the  Nile  Valley, because  she 
fought  to  protect  the  Soudan  against  the  Mahdi,  because  her 
treaties  with  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Congo  State  passed  un¬ 
challenged,  and  because  she  is  protector  of  Egypt.  Captain 
Lugard  accompanies  his  paper  with  a  map,  which  will  be  a 
perfect  God-send  to  those  who  want  to  understand  the  question. 
Lord  Houghton  proposes  Ireland  as  a  new  land  for  the  tourist. 
Mr.  Spielmann,  in  his  glance  at  the  illustrated  comic  papers  of 
half  a  century,  runs  through  the  rivals  of  Punch.  In  connection 
with  Colman’s  “  Polly  Honeycombe,”  a  one-act  farce  directed 
against  novels  and  performed  in  1760,  Mr.  Austin  Dobson 
reviews  some  of  the  novels  of  that  period,  particularly  Mrs.  Eliza 
Haywood’s  “Betsy  Thoughtless.”  An  ex-Private  Secretary  tells 
of  the  social  qualities  needed  by  an  Australian  Governor. 

Mr.  Marriott  Watson  contributes  to  the  New  Review  a  bloody 
story  of  highwaymen,  a  further  episode  in  the  life  of  Dick  Ryder. 

“  Diplomatics  ”  shows  that  the  late  Comte  de  Paris  had  no 
claim  to  the  throne,  because  the  renunciation  of  Philip  V.  ot 
Spain  was  ultra  vires j  and  if  you  come  to  talk  of  renunciation, 
Philippe  Egalitd  renounced  for  ever  all  rights  to  the  trench, 
throne  for  himself  and  his  heirs.  Mr.  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster 
proves  with  some  figures  that  the  Colonies  should  share  the 
expense  of  the  navy.  Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  adniires  the 
intellectual  genius  of  Eleonora  Duse,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  M  Carthy 
curses  Barras  for  his  dullness. 

Stevenson’s  work  roused  in  his  admirers  a  keen  desire  to  see 
the  author  face  to  face,  to  hear  him  speak,  to  touch  his  hand, 
and  this  movement  towards  the  penon  of  the  man  is  justified 
all  the  accounts  of  those  who  knew  him.  And  so  the  I  ersona 
Memories  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,”  which  Mr.  Gosse  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  Century ,  will  be  warmly  welcomed,  a  series  of 
flashes  which  light  up  the  extraordinary  figure  with 1  much  bril¬ 
liance.  Mr.  Gosse  is  earnest  that  his  friend  s  gaiety,  his  car 
dfnal  quality  in  those  early  days,”  should  not  be  forgo  ten.  Dm 
essay  overshadows  the  rest  of  the  magazine  in  interest ;  but  Mr. 
HowUs  gives  us  the  second  part  of  his  “  Tribulations  of  a 
Cheerful  Giver,”  and  there  is  a  translation  from  a  very  rare 
Japanese  life  of  General  Grant,  with  most  delicious  illustrations 
L[he  assassination  of  Lincoln  is  a  marvel  of  composition. 


In  the  Contemporary  Mr.Henniker  Heaton  sets  down  a  sample 
list  of  fifteen  impossible  postal  reforms  which  have  all  been 
carried,  and  proposes  some  more.  Mr.  G.  h.  Scott  Elliot  prefers 
the  African  Lake  route  to  the  proposed  Mombasa  railway  ;  it 
will  cost  less,  pay  dividends  at  once,  and  it  is  better  policy.  Dr. 
George  Serrell,  in  the  course  of  a  most  interesting  criticism  on 
Mr.  Watkins’  “  Holy  Matrimony,”  shows  up  the  absurdity  and 
immorality  of  his  fundamental  principles.  Professor  Lombroso 
says  the  line  of  progress  is  curved,  many  discoveries  are  forgotten 
or  put  aside,  and  he  remarks  that  highly  civilized  peoples  retain 
savage  customs,  and  he  instances  England  with  her  peers,  her 
Bible,  and  her  Sunday.  M.  Boborykine  holds  that  cultivated 
Russians  have  all  through  the  century  been  in  sympathy  with 
English  philosophy,  science,  literature,  politics,  and  that  this.1® 
more  important  than  the  tendencies  of  governments  and  official 
sets.  Mr.  A.  W.  Hutton  wants  the  Government  to  build  an 
opera-house,  and  the  County  Council  to  let  it  out  at  a  nominal 
rent  to  operatic  managers.  In  a  lecture  delivered  before  the 
Queen  of  Italy,  M.  Fogazzaro,  as  a  Catholic  and  poet,  upholds 
the  theory  of  evolution.  Canon  Cheyne  illustrates  his  point 
that  Old  Testament  criticism  should  be  archceological  and  not 
chiefly  literary,  by  discussing  the  Babylonian  influence  on  the 
story  of  the  creation.  Mr.  Charles  Roberts  objects  to  infants’ 


The  July  number  of  the  North  American  Review  will  contain 
among  other  articles,  an  amusing  paper  by  Mark  I  wain,  who 
makes  out  a  very  good  case  against  “  t  emmore  Cooper  s  Liter¬ 
ary  Offences.”  Dr.  Max  Nordau  replies  to  those  who  m  the  last 
issue  of  the  review  criticized  some  of  his  most  notorious  obitet 
dicta,  and  Dr.  Edmund  Gosse  laments  the  Decay  of  Literary 
Taste  ”  The  Hon.  Frederick  Penfield  writes  on  Contemporary 
Egypt”  and  Mr.  Egerton  R.  Williams  gives  his  experiences  of 
“Thirty  Years  in  the  Grain  Trade.”  M  r.  Vandam  continues  his 
“Personal  History  of  the  Second  Empire,  dealing  with  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Carbonaria ,  and  among  other  papers  may  be 
mentioned  Dr.  Louis  Robinson’s  “Wild  Traits  in  Tame 

A  Mrs.  Marie  Hutcheson’s  new  novel,  entitled  “Bardossi’s 
Daughter,”  will  be  issued  immediately  by  Messrs.  Hutchinson  & 
Co  °The  scene  of  the  novel  is  laid  in  h  lorence. 

A  little  book  which  is  likely  to  be  of  considerable  s^ice  ta 
Unionist  speakers  during  the  coming  elections  will  be  pub  shed 
bv  Messrs  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  next  week,  under  the  title  ot 
“Tillers  of  the  Sand.”  It  consists  of  a  number  of  verses  upon 
the  decline  and  fall  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  Administration,  by  Mr. 
Owen  Seaman,  whose  initials  have  been  appended  to  many 
verse  contributions  in  the  weekly  journals. 

We  have  also  received  the  New  World,  Humanitarian, 
Blackwood's  Macmillan's ,  Temple  Bar,  Longmans,  Cornhill, 
Belgravia  Monthly  Packet,  Minster ,  Monde  Moderne,  Musical 
Times  Geographical  Journal,  Antiquary,  St.  Nicholas  Atalanta 
Ladies'  Treasury,  Sword  and  Trowel,  English  Mechanic,  Reli¬ 
gious  Review  of  Reviews,  A  merican  Journal  of 
Atlantic  Monthly,  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  the  Jans 
Salons ,  a  portfolio  of  photographs,  to  be  completed  in  four  parts 
(Fisher  Unwin). 
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The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications. 
He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
•writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be  sent 
to  the  Publishing  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand  ; 
or  to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lane,  London,  E.C.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


Copies  0/  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  forwarded 
every  Friday  Evening  by  post ,  prepaid ,  to  any  newsagent  in  Town 
or  Country ,  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


The  Publisher  of  the  Saturday  Review  has  been  informed  that  on 
several  occasions  recently  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  the  paper 
at  Newagents  and  Bookstalls  on  Saturday  morning.  He  will  be 
obliged  if  any  one  who  has  been  unable  to  obtain  it ,  will  supply 
him  with  such  details  as  will  enable  him  to  make  proper  arrange¬ 
ments  in  future. 


PARIS. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  ( near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Gaugnani's,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli;  at  Le 
Kiosque  Du  ter ron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  and  Le  Kiosque 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 
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MAPLE  &  CO 


HARROD'S  STORES,  LTD. 

Three  minutes'  from  Albert  Gate,  Hyde  Park. 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  STORES  IN 
LONDON  FOR  EVERYTHING. 

NO  ENTRANCE  FEES.  NO  SUBSCRIPTIONS.  NO  TICKETS. 

General  Catalogue ,  Weekly  Price  List  and  Fashion  Books 
post  free  on  application. 

Goods  delivered  free  in  London  and  Suburbs  by  our  own  carts. 

COMPARISON  WITH  OTHER  ESTABLISHMENTS  INVITED. 

HENLEY. 

Parties  catered  for  on  Houseboats  and  orders  taken  for  Delivery  of  Fresh 
Provisions  Daily. 

Our  own  waggons  and  barges  will  be  stationed  near  the  Course,  from 
which  small  boats  will  be  sent  off  for  the  delivery  of  Supplies. 

LUNCHEON  AND  PICNIC  HAMPERS. 

Hampers  made  up  to  Customer's  own  requirements  for  any  number  of 
persons,  and  Linen,  Glass,  &c. ,  supplied  at  Inclusive  Prices.  Waiters 
provided  if  desired. 


FIELD  AND  MARINE  GLASSES. 


RARE  CURIOUS 

AND 

INTERESTING  FURNITURE 


MAPLE  and  Co  invite  connoisseurs  and  others 


to  visit 

their  SHOW  ROOMS  for  Rare. 

Curious, 

and  Unique  examples  of  old  CHIP- 

PENDALE,  Sheraton,  Hepplewhite,  Adam,  Louis 

XIV.  XV 

.  XVI.  Empire,  Italian,  Renaissance. 

Chinese, 

Japanese,  and  Indian  FURNITURE. 

Everything  Marked  in  plain  figures 

At  purely  commercial  prices 


TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD 

LONDON 

“SAN ITAS” 

The  Best  really  N0N-P0IS0N0US 

DISINFECTANT. 

“SAN  ITAS” 

Fluid,  Oil,  Powder,  Soaps,  and  Appliances. 

“BANITASi*  a  valuable  Disinfectant,  having  certain  advantages  overall 
others." — Medical  I’rest. 

“  8ANITAS  now  enjoys  general  favour  as  a  Disinfectant."— Lancet. 

“  8 ANITAS  has  met  with  wide  recognition  and  approval.’ 

British  Medical  Journal. 

ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET  SENT  TREE. 

The  S ANITAS  CO.,  Limited, 

BETHNAL  GREEN,  LONDON  E. 


87  to  105  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W. 


NO  END  OF  WORRY  SAYED  BY  USING 

STONE’S  TIME  SAVING 

For  keeping  in  order  all  SPECIALITIES 

LETTERS,  PAPERS,  PAMPHLETS,  MUSIC,  &C- 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Send  postcard  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Manufacturers, 

HENRY  STONE  &  SON,  BANBURY. 


Special  Boxes,  Files ,  and  Cabinets  made  to  order  fo:  ~  rr.riciy  oj  purposes. 


ERARD 


ESTABLISHED  1780. 


IN  USE  IN 

ALL  THE  ROYAL  PALACES. 


'D  T7  Jf  'W  ABSOLUTELY 
iC  X  JnL  Li  WITHOUT  RIVAL. 


PIANOS. 


NEW  MODEL,  1S9B. 

COTTAGES  OBLIQUE,  Height  4ft.,  Width  4ft.  8 In. 
72  Guineas,  Net  Cash,  £54. 

In  Polished  Rosewood,  New  Parquet  Rosewood,  or  Blackwood. 


S.  &  P.  ERARD,  "SKKKf  18  Ct.  Marlborough  St.,  London,  W- 


VINOLIA  SOAP 

FOR 

DELICATE,  SENSITIVE,  IRRITABLE  SKINS. 

4d.,  6d.,  8d.,  10d.,  and  2s.  6d.  per  Tablet. 


“LANCET”  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions  Post  Free. 

ft  fy  T>  J5  FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS 
VJiO,  FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 

DIABETES 

48s.  PER  DOZEN.  TAfLJYQLfV 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  V  V  kk  k  O  AV  I  m 

OF  THE  PROPRIETORS: 

GEORGE  BACK  &  CO. 

DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATE. 
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Cr. 


Dr. 


To  Capital— 

Authorized. 

400,000  Shares  of  £1  each 


d. 


s.  d. 


Issued. 

ino.000  Shares,  including  40,000  Shares 
issued  as  fully  paid,  in  part  payment  ot 
purchase  money  for  assets  taken  over 
from  London  and  South  African 
Agency  (Limited) .  •  • 

Deduct  calls  in  arrear  since  paid 


190,000  o 
250  o 


,,  Bills  Payable . 

,,  Creditors . 

„  Profit  and  Loss  Account — 

Balance  at  Credit  .  •  • 

,,  Contingent  Liabilities  on  Securities  held, 
about  164,000. 


189,750 

5,000 

23,751 


By  Cash  and  Loans— 

Cash  at  bankers',  and  in  hand 

London  . 

Paris . 

Johannesburg 


r.  d. 


d. 


54,7°2  3  2 

119  10  0 
18,117  2  9 


Loans 


72,939  2  7 
83,385  o  o 


156,324  2  7 


43,3J3  12  4 


£261,815  5  3 


Sundry  Investments  at  cost  or  average  cost  . 
Sundry  Shares  and  Rights  taken  over  from 
London  and  South  African  Agency 
(Limited)  at  approximate  cost 
Claim  Property  at  cost . 


51,991  11  10 


26,112  10 
8,75°  ° 


”  Johannesburg  Dwelling  House,  outlay  to  date 
,,  Office  furniture . 


86,854  1  10 

16,713  o  10 
1,920  o  o 
400 


£261,815  5  3 


_ _ _ _ _ _  ~~  G.  de  GERMINY,  I  Directors. 

ALBERT  L.  OCHS^J  f  DALGLISH,  Secretary.  ^ 

Investme^whTcra 


British  ©rpban  Es\>lum, 


SLOUGH. 


THE  CLERGY  ORPHAN  CORPORATION.  1 

Under  the  Patronage  of  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


For  the  Maintenance  and  Education  of  Destitute 
Orphans  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  of  all  de¬ 
nominations,  whose  parents  were  once  in  prosperous  circum¬ 
stances.  Orphans  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
12,  and  are  retained  until  15. 

The  Committee  earnestly  appeal  for  increased  support  of 
an  Institution  which  has  been  carrying  on  its  work  of  use¬ 
fulness  nearly  70  years,  and  which  is  dependent  on 

Voluntary  aid. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  most  thankfully  received. 
Annuab Subscriptions  For  One  Vote,  10s.  6d. ;  for  Two 
Votes,  £1  is.;  Life  Subscription  for  One  Vote,  £ 5  5s-  3 
for  Two  Votes,  £10  10s. 


present:  THE  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 
Wicc=lpreslbcnt :  EARL  CRANBROOK. 
tll'easurcr  :  THE  REV.  CANON  ELWYN,  Master  of  the  Charterhouse. 

BOYS’  SCHOOL-St.  Thomas’s  Hill,  Canterbury. 
GIRLS’  SOHOOL-St.  John’s  Wood,  Marylebone. 


“  This  Society  is  fulfilling  a  very  great  and ^^help S distressed 


These  Schools,  founded  in  1749,  are  for  e  chiidren 

tenance,  Clothing,  and  Education  o  t  ,e  rp  and  Wales.  The 

of  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church l  of  Candldates  fot 

children  are  Elected  by  vote,  in  i  lay  Twelve  (Boys  under 

admission  must  be  between  the  ages  o  l  tion.  Forms  of 

certain  conditions  up  to  Tlnrte, m)  < burned  from  the 
application  for  admission  and  all  particulars 

Secretary. 


Bankers — Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Manchester 
and  Salford  Bank,  Limited,  20  Birchin  Lane,  E.C. 


Offices — 62  Bishopsgate  Street  W  ithin, 
London,  E.C. 


By  means  ot  an  Apprenticing  Fund,  children  on  *'« 

assisted  to  further  education,  or  to  make  a  start  in  li  • 


CHARLES  T.  HOSKINS, 

Secretary. 


Fiue  Thousand  Orphan  and  Outcast 
Children  to  Feed  Every  Day. 


2,976  children  have  been  admitted  ('""sefftom 

:«o‘"e°  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Oiter.ories  are 
earnestly  asked,  to  meet  greatly  increased  needs. 

As  a  proof  of  the  present  distress,  *  “dy five 

though  the  numbers  m  the  School,  rave seeking  admis- 

years  from  195  to  tne  iiuu  •  ,  0r  whom  the  large 

Sion  has  nearly  trebled  in  the  same  period,  ot  Who 

majority  are  Orphans  of  Beneficed  Clergymen. 

A  Life  Donor  of  £10  10s.,  or  an  Annual  Subscriber  of  £1  ls 

entitled  to  one  Vote  at  each  half-yearly  Election. 

The  help  ot  .he  Clergy  is  earnestly  asked  to  assist  in  makmg  the 

work  of  these  Schools  more  widely  known. 


Offices— 02  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 


The  Committee  of  “  Dr.  BARNARDO  S  HOMES 
earnestly  APPEAL  for  AID  in  support  of  the  great  family 
of  orphan  and  waif  children  now  sheltered  in  the  institu-  I  l  ITT  I  F  ROYS, 

tions,  to  which  about  eight  souls  are  added  every  24  hours.  ^OMES  FOR  LITTLE 

Gratefully  will  even  the  smallest  donations  be  received  by  1 
the  Treasurer,  Mr.  William  Fowler ;  by  the  Chairman  of 
Committee,  Mr.  S.  G.  Sheppard ;  by  the  Vice-Chairman, 

Mr.  Howard  Williams  ;  by  the  Founder  and  Director,  Dr. 

T.  J.  Barnardo;  or  by  the  Bankers,  L.  and  S.  W.  Bank 
(Bow  Branch),  and  Prescott,  Dimsdale  &  Co. 

E.  E.  GILL,  M.A.,  Clerical  Secretary. 

JOHN  ODLING.  General  Secretary. 


Farningham  and  Swanley ,  Kent. 

Patrons — THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 


Treasurer — W.  H.  Willans,  Esq. 


help  is  solicited  from  .11  »ho  s,»p».h«e  with  homeless,  destitute, 
and  orphan  boys. 


Offices  of  the  Institutions — 

18-26  STEPNEY  CAUSEWAY,  LONDON,  E. 


5„o  such  LITTLE  ONES  enjoy 

(SiS  iSS'le".  Ld  the  boy,  are  sen.  on.  well  eqntpped  lor 

battle  of  life,  ARTHUR  CHARLES!  Secretaries. 

WILLIAM  ROBSON  j 

Offices  :  25  Holbom  Viaduct,  E.C. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


T^RURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL.— Sir  Augustus 

L'  Harris,  Lessee  and  Manager.  Every  Evening  at  8  F^s}Wear: 

ance  in  England  of  the  DUCAL  COURT  COMPANY  of  SAXE-COBURG  and 
GOTHA.  (See  Daily  Papers.) 


T>OYAL  ITALIAN  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN. — 

AV  sir  AUGUSTUS  HARRIS.  GRAND  OPERA  SEASON.— For  Full  Par- 
ticulars  see  Daily  Papers.  Box  Office  now  open. 


CT.  TAMES’S—  Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER,  Sole 

O  Lessee  and  Manager.— EVERY  EVENING  at  8.30,  THE  IDLER  by  C. 
HADDON  CHAMBERS,  for  a  limited  number  of  performances.  Mr.  George 
Alexander,  Mr.  Herbert  Waring  and  Mr.  John  Mason  (in  their  original  parts), 
Messrs  H  H.  Vincent,  Mark  Paton,  Lady  Monckton  (in  her  original  part).  Miss 

Dene  Vanbrugh  Mis^  Elliott  Page  Miss  Evelyn  M.llard  Doors  open,  8. 

Carriages,  10.45.  Box  Office,  10  till  5*  ST.  JAMES  S  THEA1RE. 


fRYSTAL  PALACE. 

Admission  daily  One  Shilling. 

Monday,  July  8th, 

Visit  of  the  International  Railway  Congress. 

Special  and  extraordinary  display  of 
FIREWORKS 

at  9.30,  by  Messrs.  C.  F.  Brock  &  Co. 

Great  Firework  pictures  emblematic  of  Railway  enterprise. 


WESSEX— Dorset  Illustrated — Messrs.  Dickinson  & 

Foster,  114  New  Bind  Street,  have  now  on  view  a  series  of  pictures  of 
Thos.  Hardy's  country  by  various  Artists,  comprising  70  original  works  painted 
expressly  for  the  exhibition.  Admission,  including  catalogue,  is. 


GRAVES’  GALLERIES. 

EXHIBITION  OF 
NEW  MILITARY  PAINTINGS. 

And  Collection  of  Wellington  and  Napoleonic  Trophies  and  Relics. 
Now  added 

FIGHT 

between 

H.M.S.  SHANNON  and  U.S.  CHESAPEAKE. 

By  TOM  M.‘  HEMY. 

GRAVES'  GALLERIES,  6  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Admission  is.  ten  to  six. 


T  AWRIE  &  CO.  HAVE  ON  VIEW 

A  Small  Collection  of  Pictures  by 

COROT,  DAUBIGNY,  MILLET,  DUPRfi,  G.  F.  WATTS,  R.A., 
MONTICELLI,  Sir  E.  BURNE-JONES,  &c.  &c. 

15  Old  Bond  Street.  10  to  6  daily. 


/ 500  to  £2000. — A  Share  is  offered  in  a  first-class 

+  established  business  yielding  a  net  profit  of  55%.  Accounts  audited.  An 
energetic  and  educated  young  man  p  eferred.  Address  for  interview  C.  D.,  care  of 
Anderson’s  Advertising  Agency,  14  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


"DADLEY  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,  1895.— Two  of  £80, 

■lA  one  of  £<o.  one  of  Lin-  hxamination  begins  July  17.  For  further  information  apply  to 
Ghe  Rev.  the  WARDEN,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


('YUNDLE  SCHOOL.  Entrance  Scholarship  Examina- 

tion,  July  16.  Six  or  more  Scholarships  .£40  to  £30  a  year.  Classical, 
Modern,  Science,  and  Eng  neering  Sides.  Fees  £6$  to  £75  a  year.  Successes 
*893-4:  Five  open  Scholarships  and  one  Exhibition;  1894-5:  Four  open  Classical 
Scholarships,  one  Science  Exhibition  (Trinity  College,  Cambridge),  and  one  Science 
Scholarship.  Also  Woolwich  Entrance  (11th  place).  Apply  to  the  Headmaster. 


CHERBORNE  SCHOOL.— ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.  An  Examination  will  be  held  on  July  9th  and  following  days.  For 
particulars,  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Head  Master,  School  House,  Sherborne. 


■ORADFIELD  COLLEGE,  BERKS.— FOUR  FOUN- 

DATIOM  SCHOLARS!!  I  PS,  value  90  Guineas  and  80  Guineas  per  annum  ; 
ONE  WARDEN  S  LXH I BITlON,  value  50  Guineas,  and  FOUR  MINOR  EX¬ 
HIBITIONS  (at  least),  value  30  Guineas,  will  be  competed  for  at  the  College  on 
July  31st,  August  1st  and  2nd.  Candidates  must  be  between  n  and  15  on  August 
xst,  1895.  Subjects  for  Examinati  n  :  Divinity,  Classics,  Mathematics.  Boys  in¬ 
tended  for  the  Modern  Side  may  offer  French  instead  of  Greek,  but  are  eligible  for 
the  Exhibitions  only.  Separate  papers  for  those  over  and  under  13. 

FOUR  MINOR  EX!I I BITIONS,  value  30  Guineas  per  annum,  for  boys  in¬ 
tended  for  the  Army  Cla^sc^  will  also  be  competed  for  at  the  same  time.  Candidates 
for  these  Exhibitions  must  be  between  13  and  15  on  August  1st,  1895.  Subjects  of 
Examination:  Latin,  French,  Mathematics.  German  or  Science  may  be  offered  as 
an  extra  subject.  Apply  to  Rev.  the  Warden. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

Leave  London  every  alternate  Friday 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES,  Sll.  Z,  and  COLOMBO. 

„  .(F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

Managers.  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  /  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

Foe  paixage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


ORIENT  COMPANY’S  YACHTING  CRUISES  BY  THE 

Steamship  "  GARONNE,"  3876  tons  register,  leaving  London  as  under 
For  the  NORWAY  FIORDS,  13th  July,  for  15  days  ;  3rd  August  for  is  days. 

For  COPENHAGEN.  STOCKHOLM,  ST.  PETERSBURG,  the  BALTIC  CAJIAL,  &c.-!7th  August, 
for  29  days 

String  Band,  Electric  Light,  Electric  Bells,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  High-class  Cuisine. 

,,  (  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices  :  Fenchurch 

Managers :  {aNDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  )  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  West 
End  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


INSURANCE. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

Est.  1803.— 1  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  761,200,000.  Paid-up,  76300,000.  Total  Funds  over  .61,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


LIVERPOOL  &  LONDON  &  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

INVESTED  FUNDS . £8,690,934. 

I' ire — Z  ife —Undo  ictu  e  n  ts — A  nnuities. 

EXPENSES  MODERATE. 

ZIFE  BONUSES  ZARGE  either  in  Cash  or  Additions 
to  Sum  Assured. 

APPLY  FOR  PROSPECTUS — 

Head  Offices:  1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL;  7  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

“  THE  TIMES  ”  Dee.  29, 1894,  says  in  a  leading  article  on 

«  Our  Daughters  ” 

"FIVE  percent,  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  of  interest  on  good 
"security  when  paterfamilias  set  up  housekeeping;  now  he  must  think 
“  himself  lucky  when  he  can  get  Three." 

The  MUTUiL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  He®  York 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent. 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 

Death  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle¬ 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  £42,000.000. 

- — -  — 

Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 
D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom, 

17  &  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 

THE  COLONIAL  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  LIMITED, 

33  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £1,750,000. 

POLICIES  issued  under  the  ordinary,  modified  tontine,  and 

MORTUARY  DIVIDEND  SYSTEMS. 

EDWARD  W,  BROWNE.  F.S.S.,  Manager. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

APPLY  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF  THE 

National  Provident  Institution. 

Established  1835. 

This  Institution  has  always  divided  the  large  Profits  arising  from  En¬ 
dowment  Assurances  exclusively  amongst  the  Policyholders  in  this  class. 

A.  SMITHER, 

48  Gracechurch  Street,  London,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE, 

63  Thrcadnccdlc  Street,  London,  E.C.  [Founded  1710. 
60  Charing  Cross  ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sum  Insured  in  1894,  £393,622,400. _ 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  .  £20,000,000. 
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THE  ROYAL  ASSOCIATION  IN  AID  OF 

THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 

(St.  Saviour’s  Church,  Lecture  and  Reading-Room), 

419  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


Patron-HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

President— THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

Treasurer — S.  BRIGHT  LUCAS,  Esq.  (pro  lent.). 

_  _  ,  l  The  Rf.v.  Canon  MANSFIELD  OWEN,  M.A. 

Hon.  Secretaries  js  BRIGHT  LUCAS,  Esq. 

Secretary — Mr.  THOMAS  COLE. 

Bank— THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER,  Stratford  Place,  W. 


THE  OBJECTS  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  are  to  promote  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  welfare  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb— about  2000  of  whom 
reside  in  London— by  the  following  means  : 

jt — To  provide  extended  Religious  and  Secular  Instructions  among  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  throughout  the  Metropolis  after  they  have  quitted 

school.  ,  ,  ,,  ,. 

The  DEAF  and  DUMB  are  beyond  the  reach  of  all  ordinary 
ministerial  agency  for  public  religious  instruction.  The  only 
means  adapted  to  their  condition  is  a  special  provision  in  the  sign 
and  manual  language.  This  Association  provides  at  present 
fifteen  services  per  week  in  nine  parts  of  London,  besides  several 
other  occasional  ones. 

2. — To  visit  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  their  own  homes. 

3 _ To  assist  Deaf  and  Dumb  persons  in  obtaining  employment. 

4, _ To  relieve,  either  by  gifts  or  loans  of  money,  deserving  necessitous 

Deaf  and  Dumb  persons. 

^ _ To  encourage  the  early  training  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  child]  en  pre¬ 

paratory  to  their  admission  into  Educational  Institutions. 

The  Committe  ask  whether  the  reader  will  not,  in  grateful  acknowledg¬ 
ment  for  the  great  blessing  of  hearing ,  give  an  Annual  Subscription  to 
this  Society. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Stratford  Place,  W.  ;  or  by  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  THOMAS  COLE,  at  419  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 

St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 

President : 

H.R.H.  the  DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT,  K.G. 
Treasurer : 

T.  G.  WAINWRIGIIT,  Esq.,  J.P. 

SPECIAL  APPEAL  FUND. 

To  be  devoted  to  the  opening  for  the  reception  of  poor 
patients  the  Wards  at  present  closed. 

Contributions  (large  and  small)  are  earnestly  solicited. 
Donors  of  50  guineas  are  qualified  for  election  as  Governors. 

Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Treasurer, 
crossed  “Union  Bank  of  London,  Charing-cross,”  and 
addressed  the  Counting  House,  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
London,  E.C. 


ROYAL  BLIND  PENSION  SOCIETY 

(With  which  is  United  the'Blind  Female  Annuity  Society). 

Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Vice-Patron— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
President — THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON,  K.G. 

Honorary  Secretaries) 


Messrs.  GEORGE  POCOCK  and 
PERCY  R.  POCOCK. 


'T' HIS  Society  grants  Pensions  to  the  Blind  Poor  at  their  own  homes  i» 
sums  ranging  from  10s.  to  25s.  per  month.  There  are  at  present 
upwards  of  700  Pensioners  residing  in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
among  whom  about  £‘5,000  is  annually  distributed  in  pensions,  paid 
monthly,  through  the  agency  of  500  Honorary  Almoners.  Elections  take 
place  in  May  and  November  in  each  year.  In  addition  to  those  elected  by 
the  votes  of  Subscribers,  two  are  added  at  every  election  by  rotation. 
Others  are  nominated  from  time  to  time  to  receive  the  “  Thomas  Pocock” 
and  "James  Templeton  Wood  ”  Memorial  Pensions.  An  approved  Candi¬ 
date  of  75  years  of  age  or  upwards  can  receive  an  immediate  Pension  upon 
payment  of  a  donation  of  Thirty  Guineas.  To  be  eligible,  applicants 
must  be  totally  blind,  above  21  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
in  receipt  of  an  income  not  exceeding  £ 20 ,  if  single,  and  £30  if  married. 
No  distinction  is  made  in  regard  to  sex  or  creed,  nor  is  the  receipt  of  parish 
relief  a  disqualification.  Applications  must  be  made  on  the  printed  form 
provided  by  the  Society.  Subscribers  of  ior.  6 d.  annually,  or  Donors  of 
Five  Guineas,  are  entitled  to  One  Vote  at  every  election,  and  the  multiples 
thereof  in  proportion.  The  payment  of  a  Legacy  to  the  Society  confers 
upon  each  Executor  the  privilege  of  one  Life  Vote  for  every  £2.3  bequeathed. 
The  yearly  Report,  containing  the  rules,  accounts,  and  all  information,  will 
be  forwarded  on  application.  Contributions  will  be  gratefully  received  by 
the  Treasurer,  or  by  the  Bank  of  England,  or  Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan  &  Co. 

JOHN  C.  BUMSTED,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

W.  ELLIOTT  TERRY,  Secretary. 

235  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  London. 


THE 

ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

19  King  William  Street,  West  Strand,  W .C, 

Founded  in  1816,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  of 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

President- H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 

Chairman — SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 

fG.  B.  HUDSON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Treasurers LINDSAY  ANTROBUS,  Esq. 


URGENT  DISTRESS ;  WRECKS  AND  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

“  There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea.’’ 

THE  SHIPWRECKED  MARINERS’  SOCIETY, 

with  nearly  IOOO  Agencies,  annually  relieves 
10,000  persons. 

The  rescued  sailor,  fisherman,  &c.,  is  instantly  cared  for 
on  the  spot  and  sent  home ;  the  widow,  orphan,  &c.,  of  the 
drowned  immediately  sought  out  and  succoured ;  the 
distressed  seafarer  of  every  grade  at  once  charitably 
assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  APPEALED  FOR. 

Patron — The  Queen  ;  Chairman  of  Committee,  Vice- 
Admiral  E.  S.  Adeane,  C.M.G. ;  Secretary,  W.  R.  Buck, 
Esq.,  Sailors’  Home  Chambers,  Dock  Street,  E. 

Telegrams— “  Shipwrecked,  London.” 


This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  Poor  on  their  own  application,  with¬ 
out  Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  o) 
true  Charity.  Nearly  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  has 
afforded  aid  to  upwards  of  400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 

There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  everyday 
more  urgent  that  a  large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible  Eye 
Hospital  should  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly  growing 
needs  of  the  poor  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  In-Patients 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief.  1  his  will 
necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a  New  Site  to  provide  wh.ch, 
and  erect  thereon  an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modem  improvements 
rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid  advance  in  Ophthalmic  Science  and  Surgery, 
a  sum  of  at  least  £50,000  will  be  required. 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  main¬ 
tenance  purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable 
them  to  build  the  much-needed  New  Hospital. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand  ;  Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ;  or  to 

T.  BEATTIE-CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 

LEGACIES  ARE  ALSO  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 
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THE  NATIONAL  REFUGES 

FOR 

Homeless  and  Destitute  Children 

AND  TRAINING  SHIPS  “ARETHUSA”  AND  “CHICHESTER." 

Founded  in  1843  by  the  late  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS . 


President. — The  Right  Hom.  the  EARL  of  JERSEY,  G.C.M.G. 
Chairman  and  Treasurer.— \V.  E.  HUBBARD,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.— C.  T.  WARE,  Esq. 

Secretary  — H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN,  Esq. 

Finance  and  Deputation  Secretary  — HENRY  G.  COPELAND,  Esq. 
Bankers.— The  LONDON  and  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  214  High  Holborn. 
London  Office — 1G4  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  TI'.C. 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  CONSIST  OF 

1.  The  Training  Ship  “Arethusa.”  1  Moored  at  Greenhithe, 

2.  The  “  Chichester  ”  Tender.  1  on  the  Thames. 

3.  The  Boys’ Home,  Shaftesbury  House,  Shaftesbury  Avenue. 

4.  The  Boys’  Home,  Fortescue  House,  Twickenham. 

5.  The  Farm  School,  Bisley,  Surrey. 

6.  The  Shaftesbury  School,  Bisley. 

7.  The  Girls’  Home,  Sudbury,  near  Harrow. 

8.  The  Girls’  Home,  Ealing. 

9.  Fordham  House  Working  Boys’  Home,  Shaftesbury  Avenue, 
to.  Training  Ships’  Depot,  100  East  India  Dock  Road,  E. 

In  these  Ships  and  Homes  nearly  1,000  Boys  and  Girls  ate  fed,  clothed 
I  lodged,  technically  educated,  and  religiously  trained  to  become  useful  men 

I  and  women. 

NO  VOTES  REQUIRED. 

FUNDS  are  GREATLY  NEEDED,  to  purchase  Food  and 
Clothing’  for  this  large  Family.  Cheques  or  Post  Office 
Orders  to  be  sent  to  Treasurer,  Secretary,  or  Bankers. 


NORTH  LONDON  HOSPITAL 

FOR  CONSUMPTION  AND  DISEASES 
OF  THE  CHEST, 

Mount  Vernon,  Hampstead,  and  41  Fitzroy  Sq.,  W. 

FOUNDED  186  0. 


Established  for  the  Reception  of  Patients  from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

Treasurer. — Alfred  IIoare,  Esq.,  37  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Chairman. — Benjamin  A.  Lyon,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman. — The  Rt.  lion.  Lord  Robarts. 


There  is  no  disease  the  ravages  of  which  extend  to  a  greater  degree 
amongst  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  than  Consumption,  and  the 
whole  community  must  be  interested  in  alleviating  the  sufferings  of 
those  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  contract  this  disease. 


224,590  Patients  have  been  relieved  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Charity. 


2,826  Out-Patients 
884  In- Patients 


treated  la-t  year. 


The  Charity  has  No  Endowment  whatever,  and  is  entirely 
supported  by  Voluntary  Contributions. 


Funds  are  urgently  needed  to  enable  the  CommitteeMo  Furnish  the  New 
Wing  recently  opened  by  H.R.H.  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN,  and  to 
pay  off  a  debt  of  ,£8,000  cow  owing  on  the  building. 

LIFE  NOMINATION  TO  BED  IN  HOSPITAL,  £315. 


Contributions  trill  be  thank f ally  received  at  the  Office,  II  I'itsroy 
Square,  If.,  by  the  Secretary,  1. 1  OS'  l.  /•'.  HILL,  M.A. 


BOOKS 


WITH  A  DEDICATION  TO  H.I.H.  THE  MIKADO. 

Post  8vo,  100  Illustrations,  12s.  6d.,  just  ready. 

ADVANCE  JAPAN :  a  Nation  thoroughly  in 

Earnest.  By  J.  Morris,  Eleven  Years  in  the  Board  of  Works,  Tokio. 
With  copious  Illustrations  by  a  Japanese  Artist,  and  from  Photos  lent 
by  the  Japanese  Legation. 

“A  useful  summary  of  the  recent  history,  abounding  in  good  character  sketches 
with  photographs  of  the  leading  men.” — Times. 


WITH  A  SPECIAL  CHAPTER  ON  THE  CHINA-JAPAN  WAR. 

NAVAL  WARFARE  :  its  Ruling  Principles 

and  Practices  Historically  Treated.  By  Vice-Admiral  P.  H.  Colomb. 
Second  Edition.  Royal  8vo,  with  New  Maps  and  Plans,  21s. 

[Now  ready. 

“  Ought  to  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  all  preparing  for  the  service." — Standard. 


ALLEN'S  NATURALIST’S  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  Dr.  BOWDLER  SHARPE,  of  the  British  Museum. 

NEW  VOLUME  NOW  READY. 

With  Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  6s. 

GAME  BIRDS.  Vol.  I.  By  W.  R.  Ogilvie 

Grant. 

Complete  Prospectus  on  application. 


London:  W.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  13  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


New  Series.  Price  One  Shilling. 

THE  ARGOSY 

FOR  JULY,  NOW  READY. 

Contains  an  immense  variety  of  Interesting  Literature 
and  Beautiful  Illustrations. 

London:  R.  BENTLEY  &  SON,  8  New  Burlington  Street,  W. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

ELDER  CONKLIN, 

AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

By  FRANK  HARRIS.  6s. 

“These  ably  conceived  and  ably  written  stories  seem  to  rank  the  late 
editor  of  the  Fortnightly  and  new  editor  of  the  Saturday  among  the 
‘  realists.'  But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Three  of  the  si-  -  ...inply 
'  realistic '  as  every  narrative  of  incident  should  be,  ana  tnerefore  of  them¬ 
selves  hardly  suggest  a  distinctive  label  for  Mr.  Frank  Harris's  work.  They 
betray  unmistakably  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte  ;  nor  are  we  sure  that 
that  writer  has  given  us  more  characteristic  or  graphic  pictures  of  the 
society  of  frontier  township  and  mining  camp  than  we  find  in  ‘  The 
Sheriff  and  his  Partner,’  ‘  Eatin'  Crow,’ and  ‘The  Best  Man  in  Garotte.’ 
The  three  remaining  stories — still  American  and  of  the  Western  States — are 
more  complex.  They  are  sufficiently  rich  in  incident,  but  incident  is 
subordinated  to  character,  and  the  mind  is  strung  up  to  high  tension  by  the 
spectacle  of  warring  impulses  and  tottering  virtue." — Times. 

“The  men  and  women  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  with  that 
sort  of  aching,  overcharged  emotionalism  which  we  experience  only  for 
ourselves  or  others  in  moments  of  the  keenest  mental  tension.  Balzac,  no 
doubt,  could  have  drawn  such  a  figure  as  Elder  Conklin — so  stoutly 
pathetic,  so  hopelessly  repellent  in  its  tearless  agony  of  bewildered  frustra¬ 
tion.  To  have  put  beside  him  such  an  incarnation  of  healthy,  youthful, 
and  lovely  feminine  animality  as  his  daughter  Loo  is,  indeed,  a  triumph  in 
creative  workmanship." — Athenceum. 

“  That  Mr.  Frank  Harris  can  write  an  admirable  story  was  proved  some 
years  ago  when  he  published  the  tale  called  ‘A  Modern  Idyl,'  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review.  '  Elder  Conklin  '  is  a  collection  of  his  tales,  all  dealing 
with  life  in  the  Far  West  of  America,  and  all  distinguished  by  the  vigour 
and  power  which  marked  his  story  in  the  Fortnightly.  That  he  has  taken 
Mr.  Bret  Harte  as  his  model  is  obvious,  but  that  only  leads  us  to  congratu¬ 
late  him  on  the  good  taste  he  has  shown  in  his  choice  of  an  exemplar. 
Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  he  is  a  slavish  copyist.  There  is  the 
atmosphere  of  the  West  in  all  the  stories,  whilst  the  incidents  are  fresh  and 
striking.  If  Mr.  Harris  goes  on  as  he  has  begun,  he  need  not  fear  com¬ 
parison  with  any  living  writer  of  short  tales." — Speaker. 


LONDON:  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 


Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom . £1  8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World .  1  10  4 


Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egyp',  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail. 

Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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SEELEY  &  CO.’S  BOOKS 

Messrs.  Seeley  beg  to  announce  a  new  booh 
by  the  Author  of  “Life  at  the  Zoo.” 

WILD  ENGLAND OFTO-DAY 

And  the  Wild  Life  in  it. 

By  C.  J.  CORNISH. 

With  Sixteen  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

Uniform  with  this  volume. 

LIFE  AT  THE  ZOO.  With  Illustrations  by 

Gambier  Bolton.  Third  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

“Delightful  pictures  of  animal  existence.”— Globe. 

“A  more  companionable  book  we  cannot  imagine.  Spectator. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  &  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  ree. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  ;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED 
Telegraphic  Address  ;  BOOKMEN,  LONDON.  Code  :  UNICODB. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


THE  PORTFOLIO.  Monthly,  2s.  6d.  nett. 

July  No.  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  By  C.  J.  Cornish 

Author  of  the  "New  Forest.” 

THE  WHITE  KING’S  DAUGHTER.  A  Story 

of  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  By  Mrs.  Marshall.  With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“A  charming  story,  none  the  less  interesting  because  it  is  based  upon 
real  events.” — Scotsman .  _ _ _ . 

Tust  Ready.  New  and  cheaper  Editions  of  Mr.  J.  LI.  W.  Page  s  books 
on  Dartmoor  and  Exmoor. 

DARTMOOR.  By  J.  Ll.  W.  Page.  With 

Eight  Illustrations.  Small  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

EXMOOR.  By  J.  Ll.  W.  Page.  With  Eight 

Illustrations.  Small  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


London  :  SEELEY  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Essex  Street,  Strand. 

New  and  Cheap  Edition.  Cloth,  zs.  6d.  Ready  on  the  25th  instant. 

.  AVERY  MACALP1NE,  Author  of  “Teresa  Itasca,”  “Broken 

^  '  Wings,"  “Joel  Marsh/  &c. 


story  is  power 

Conscience. 


«  "  The  studies  of  character  are  cleverly  consistent  through- 

IWfl  Q  VI  G  out,  and  Mr.  Macalpine,  with  his  genial  analysis  of  the 
JxLdll  feelings,  can  be  pathetic  as  well  as  humorous.  .  .  .  the 

story  is  powerfully  worked  out.’  Times.  _ 

“An  extremely  interesting  and  well- 
written  story.” — Scotsman.  , 

“  A  decidedly  pleasant  novel.’ 

Graphic. 

“The  book  creates  an  agreeable  repression  from  the 
outset  by  the  grace  and  finish  of  the  literary  workmanship. 
...  Its  charm  consists  in  the  treatment  and  in  the  happy 
blending  of  romanticism  and  realism  in  the  conception  an 
delineation  of  the  personages  ” — Scottish  Leader. 

“Tender,  touching,  beautiful,  and  true  are  the  adjectives  one  feds  prompted  to 
armlv  to  Mr  Avery  Macalpine’s  new  novel,  ‘  A  Man  s  Conscience.  Every  p 
fn'^eboo^UndAut  clea'r,  lifelike,  robust.  Worthy  of  the 1  art  whic^ .  numbers 
among  its  exponents  three  such  men  as  Meredith,  Hardy,  and  Walter  Desant. 

“  T.  P.”  in  the  Sunday  Sun. 

“  A  very  graceful  story.”— Morning  Post.  f 
“  The  story  is  well  constructed  and  full  of  life,  —Ivorla. 

“  Extremely  well  written.''— Daily  Chronicle. 

“Will  be  read  with  enjoyment.”— Sunday  Tunes. 

SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Limited, 

St.  Dunstan’s  House,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C. 


Crown  8vo,  Cloth. 

AT  ALL 
LIBRARIES. 


THE  INVESTORS  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  A  J.  WILSON. 

Contents  of  July  Number,  commencing  a  new  Volume. 

THE  SUGARED  “WEALTH”  DREAM  OF  THE  “SPECTATOR.” 

fil&v“o”i  MINNESOTA. 

ThI  v'cfoRIAN°GOVERNMENT  AND  ITS  JUDGES. 

A  TAX-THIRSTY  FREE  TRADER. 

T H / m VNERSl H /o !•'  REAL  ESTATE  IN  FRANCE. 

THE  SCOTTISH  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION. 

&c. ,  &c. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING  net.  Post  free,  Fourteenpence.  Subscription  price. 
Fourteen  Shillings  per  Annum. 


“THE  INVESTMENT  INDEX,” 

A  Quarterly  Supplement  to  “  THE  INVESTORS  REVIEW. 

Contains  a  LIST  OF  SECURITIES  with  their  yields,  classified  to  enable 
investors  to  see  at  a  glance  what  stocks  pay  and  what  their  position  is.  To  this  are 
appended  Critical  Notes  on  Balance-sheets,  Notes  on  Government  Finance,  Stc. 
Price,  Two  Shillings  net.  Post  Free,  Two  Shillings  and  Twopence. 
Subscription  Price,  Eight  Shillings  and  Sixpence  per  annum. 

The  “Investors'  Review”  and  “Investment  Index”  together.  Twenty-one 
Shillings  per  annum  post  free,  direct  from  the  Publishers. 

WILSONS  &  MILNE,  29  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


the  national  review. 

Contents.  JULY.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Episodes  of  the  Month. 

Ireland  Unvisited.  By  Lord  Houghton.  „ 

England  and  France  in  the  Nile  Valley.  By  Captain  T.  L>. 

Lugard. 

“  Polly  Honeycombe.”  By  Austin  Dobson. 

A  Model  Public-House.  By  Arthur  Shadweli.. 

An  Australian  Governorship.  By  An  Ex-Private  Secretary. 
Some  Considerations  for  Small  Holders.  By  Earl  Percy. 

The  Rivals  of  Punch.  By  M.  PI.  Sbielmann. 

Indoor  v.  Outdoor  Relief.  By  W.  Chance. 

Former  Eton  and  Harrow  Matches.  By  Colonel  the  Hon.  U 

Lyttelton.  „  . 

Recent  Disestablishment  Fictions.  By  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 
Finance  of  the  Month.  By  Observer. 


■ROOKS.— HATCH  ARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

-D  i87  Piccadilly  ,W. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  :  Cata  °SV>ed. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  nooks,  &C.  New  choice  Binding 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


rpo  BOOKBUYERS  and  Librarians  of  Free  Libraries.— 

1  The  July  Catalogue  of  valuable  New  and  Secondhand  Works,  offered  at 
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J-  view  :  Large  Ground-plan  and  Descriptive  Article. 
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ABBEYS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.” 
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MR  EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  LIST 

OF  BOOKS  FOR  PRIZES. 


GREAT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  Eton — Harrow — Win- 

Chester — Rugby — Westminster — Marlborough — Cheltenham — Haileybury — Clif¬ 
ton — Charterhouse.  With  nearly  100  Illustrations  by  the  beat  Artists.  1  vol., 
large  imperial  i6mo,  handsomely  bound,  6s. 

THE  BATTLES  OF  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.  Ex- 

tracts  from  Carlyle’s  “His*ory  of  Frederick  the  Great.”  Edited  by  Cyril 
Ranso.me,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Yorkshire  College.  Leeds.  With 
a  Map  specially  drawn  for  this  work,  Carlyle’s  original  Battle-Plans,  and  Illus¬ 
trations  by  Adolph  Menzel.  Cloth,  imperial  i6mo,  5s. 

BOOKS  OF  ADVENTURE  FOR  BOYS. 

THE  REEF  OF  GOLD.  By  Maurice  H.  Hervey.  With 

numerous  full-page  Illustrations,  handsomely  bound,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

BAREROCK  ;  or,  the  Island  of  Pearls.  By  Henry  Nash. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Lancelot  Speed.  Large  crown  8vo,  hand¬ 
somely  bound,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

THE  DOUBLE  EMPEROR.  By  W.  Laird  Clowes, 

Author  of  “  The  Great  Peril,”  &c.  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

SWALLOWED  BY  AN  EARTHQUAKE.  By  E.  D. 

Fawcett,  Author  of  “  Hartmann  the  Anarchist,”  &c.  Illustrated,  crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d. 

HARTMANN  THE  ANARCHIST  ;  or,  the  Doom  of  the 

Great  City.  By  E.  Douglas  Fawcett.  With  16  full-page  and  numerous 
smaller  Illustrations  by  F.  T.  Jane,  i  vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

MEN  OF  MIGHT.  Studies  of  Great  Characters.  By  A. 

C.  B  NSON,  M.A.,  and  H.  F.  W.  Tatham,  M.A  ,  Assistant-Masters  at  Eton 
College.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

ANIMAL  SKETCHES.  By  Prof.  C.  Lloyd  Morgan, 

F.G.S.  With  nearly  40  Illustrations.  New  Edition.  1  vol.,  crown  Bvo,  cloth, 
3s.  6d. 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME.  By  Alice  Gardner, 

Lecturer  in  History  at  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Square  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

LAMB'S  ADVENTURES  OF  ULYSSES.  With  an  In- 

iroduction  by  Andrew  Lang.  Fourth  Thousand.  Square  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Also  the  Prize  Edition,  gilt  edges,  2s. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  FAVOURITE  SERIES. 

A  delightful  serin  0/ fully  illustrated  Gift  Books  containing  thoroughly  wholesome 
and  entertaining  reading.  attractively  printed  and  bound.  and  cheap. 

Price  2s.  each. 


MY  BOOK  OF  THE  SEA. 

MY  BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES. 
MY  BOOK  OF  BIBLE  STORIES. 
MY  BOOK  OF  HISTORY  TALES. 
DEEDS  OF  GOLD. 


'MY  BOOK  OF  ADVENTURES. 

MY  BOOK  OF  TRAVEL  STORIES. 
MY  BOOK  OF  FABLES. 

MY  STORY  BOOK  OF  ANIMALS. 
RHYMES  FOR  YOU  AND  ME. 


London  :  LDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

Publishe>\to  the  India  Office. 

BLISS,  SANDS  &  FOSTER. 


PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TO-DAY. 

An  International  Series. 

Edited  by  S.  II.  JEYES. 

i  BLISS,  SANDS  &  FOSTER  beg 
to  announce  that  they  have  this  day 
published  the  Second  V olume  in  the  above 
1  Series,  “LI  HUNG CH A NG, ’ ’  by  Prof. 
ROBT.  K.  DOUGLAS.  With  2  Por¬ 
traits.  Crown  8 vo,  cloth  extra ,  3s.  6d. 

1  The  First  Volume,  “  The  AMEER 
ABDUR  RA LIMANG  by  STEPHEN 
WHEELER,  is  to  be  had  at  all  Book- 
!  sellers'  and  Libraries. 

"  We  may  once  more  repeat  that  the  book  as  a  whole  is  excellent,  and 
we  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  widely  read." — Athenrrum. 

London:  BLISS,  SANDS  b  FOSTER. 

ICEBOUND  ON  KOLGUEV. 

A  Chapter  in  the  Exploration  of  Arctic  Europe. 

By  AUBYN  TREVOR  BATTYE,  F.L.S,  F.Z.S.,  &c. 

.With  Illustrations  by  J.  T.  NettLESHIP  and  CHARLES  WllYMPER,  and 
numerous  drawings  in  the  text  by  the  Author,  and  by  Edward  Thorn¬ 
ton,  from  Sketches  and  [’holographs  by  the  Author,  and  3  Maps. 

Large  demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  One  Guinea  net. 

Messrs.  Archibald  Constable  dr  Co.  beg  to  announce  that  this 
important  work  is  now  ready ,  and  may  be  obtained  at 
all  Bookseller s’  and  Libraries. 


JOHN  LANE’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


SAPPHO.  Memoir,  Text,  Selected  Render¬ 
ings,  and  a  Literal  Translation.  By  Henry  Thornton  Wharton. 
With  3  Illustrations  in  Photogravure  and  a  Cover  Design.  Fcap.  8vo, 
7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  WHITE  WAMPUM:  Poems.  By 

Pauline  Johnson.  With  Title-page  and  Cover  Design  by  E.  H. 
New.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

MALAY  SKETCHES.  By  F.  A.  Swetten- 

ham.  With  Title-Page  and  Cover  Design  by  Patten  Wilson.  Crown 
8vo,  5s.  net. 

THE  VIOL  OF  LOVE,  and  other  Poems.  By 

Charles  Newton-Robinson.  With  Ornaments  and  Cover  Design 
by  Laurence  Housman.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

SISTER  SONGS.  By  Francis  Thompson. 

With  Frontispiece,  Title-Page,  ond  Cover  Design  by  Laurence  Hous¬ 
man.  Small  4to,  buckram,  5s,  net. 

“  We  do  not  hesitate  to  welcome  ‘  Sister  Songs  1  as  a  work  of  fine  in¬ 
spiration,  which  will  maintain,  and  probably  enhance,  the  esteem  in  which 
Mr.  Thompson  is  held  by  all  who  possess  an  ear  attuned  to  the  higher 
harmonies  of  English  verse.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

“  It  will  help  to  give  him  his  place,  because  being  distinctly  in  the  line 
of  his  best  poetic  achievement  it  shows  for  good  and  all  the  bent  of  his 
genius." — Daily  News. 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON :  an  Elegy, 

and  other  Poems,  mainly  personal.  By  Richard  I.e  Gallienne. 
With  Etched  Frontispiece,  containing  Vignette  Portrait  of  Stevenson, 
by  D.  Y.  Cameron.  Crown  Svo,  uniform  with  the  author’s  other 
works,  4s.  6d.  net.  Also  75  large  paper  copies,  demy  8vo,  12s.  6d.net. 
“Few,  indeed,  could  be  more  fit  to  sing  the  dirge  of  that  ‘Virgil  of 
prose  '  than  the  poet  whose  curiosa  felicitas  is  so  close  akin  to  Stevenson's 
own  charm.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

“  The  graceful  and  sonorous  elegy  to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  with  which 
this  volume  opens,  appears  to  us  to  strike  a  deeper  and  a  truer  note  than 
we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  discern  in  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  verse." — Times. 

POEMS,  DRAMATIC  AND  LYRICAL.  By 

Lord  De  Tabley.  Illustrations  and  Cover  Design  by  Charles 
Ricketts.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

POEMS,  DRAMATIC  AND  LYRICAL. 

Second  Series.  Uniform  with  former  Volume.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

“  ‘The  Death  of  Phaethon'  is  another  poem  in  which  Lord  De  Tabley 
succeeds  in  mingling  a  true  poetic  energy  with  that  subtle  dignity  of  utter¬ 
ance  which  can  never  really  be  divorced  from  true  poetry,  whether  the 
poet's  subject  be  lofty  or  homely.  The  following  lines  are  very  fine.  .  . 

— A  theneeum. 

“So  high  is  the  excellence  of  the  poems  contained  in  the  second  series 
of  ‘Poems,  Dramatic  and  Lyrical,’  that  the  reviewer  finds  it  no  easy  task 
to  select  the  brightest  jewels.” — New  York  Times. 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE.  By  Kenneth  Graiiame. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

“A  bit  of  literature  as  sweet  and  distinguished  as  aught  01  tne  sort  ever 
written.  It  is  a  book  that  may  be  read  many  times,  with  increasing 
pleasure  at  each  perusal." — Black  and  While. 

“  Nothing  cleverer,  nothing  more  original,  nothing  more  delightful,  has 
for  many  months  come  in  the  way  of  a  reviewer.  — Glasgow  Herald. 

THE  MAYFAIR  SET. 

VOLUME  I. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  BOY: 

Passages  selected  by  his  friend  G.  S.  STREET.  With  Title-Page  by 
C.  W.  Purse.  Fourth  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

“  This  lit  le  book  is  pure  delight  .  .  .  ttie  conception  is  excellent  and  the 
style  perfect.  One  simmers  with  laughter  from  first  to  last." — Speaker. 

“  A  quite  priceless  treasure.  Tubby  is  indeed  a  new  immortal.” 

Academy. 

VOLUME  II. 

THE  JONESES  AND  THE  ASTERISKS.  By 

Gerald  Campbell.  With  Title-Page  and  6  Illustrations  by  F.  H. 
Townsend.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net.  [Just published. 

“  To  condense  a  novel  into  a  little  over  a  dozen  monologues  is  a  difficult 
task.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  writer's  skill  that  he  lias  surmounted  the 
obstacles  in  his  path,  developing  the  plot,  and  maintaining  the  characteri¬ 
zation  in  this  peculiar  form." — Black  and  White. 

“  If  it  had  been  written  by  '1  hackeray,  as  a  continuation  of  ‘  The  Book 
of  Snobs,'  it  could  not  be  brighter,  more  piquant,  or  more  clever  than  it  is. 
The  touch  is  as  light  in  it  as  the  satire  is  keen.1' — Yorkshire  Herald. 

VOLUME  III. 

SELECT  CONVERSATIONS  WITH  AN 

UNCLE.  By  H.  G.  Wells.  With  Title-Page  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 
Fcap.  6vo,  3s.  6d.  net.  [Just  published. 

"  Is  marked  by  invention  and  humour,  as  well  as  by  wisdom.  Most 
pleasant  to  read,  because  it  is  written  in  masterly  style.  Argues  with 
brilliance  and  subtlety. " — Black  and  White.  • 

"The  uncle  was  certainly  a  charming  companion,  and  one  can 
sympathize  with  his  nephew's  sorrow  for  his  loss." — Realm." 

NEW  AND  RECENT  FICTION. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net  each. 

THE  GIRL  FROM  THE  FARM.  A  Novel. 

By  Gertrude  Dtx.  [.Just  ready. 

AT  THE  RELTON  ARMS.  A  Novel.  By 

Evelyn  Sharp. 

“  Miss  Evelyn  Sharp  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having,  through  the 
mouth  of  one  of  her  characters,  said  one  of  the  wisest  words  yet  spoken  on 
what  is  rather  absurdly  called  '  The  Marriage  Question  '  (page  182).  It  is 
an  interesting  and  well- written  story,  with  some  smart  characterization  and 
quite  a  sufficiency  of  humour." — Daily  Chronicle. 
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BENTLEY’S  FAVOURITE  NOVELS. 


Each  Work  can  he  had  separately,  price  03.,  of  all 
Booksellers  in  Town  or  Country. 


By  ROSA  N.  CAREY. 

Basil  Lyndhurst. 

Lover  or  Friend  ? 

For  Lilias. 

Nellie’s  Memories. 

Barbara  Heathcote’s  Trial. 

Heriot’s  Choice. 

Not  Like  Other  Girls. 

Only  the  Governess. 

Queenie’s  Whim. 

Robert  Ord's  Atonement. 

Uncle  Max.  I  Wee  wine- 

Wooed  and  Married. 

Mary  St.  John. 


By  MARIE  CORELLI. 


SeS106  of  ’rwo.  WoPjiielma. 


Ardath. 

The  Soul  of  Lilith. 


Wormwood. 


By 


W.  E.  NORRIS. 

A  Bachelor’s  Blunder. 


Major  and  Minor. 
Miss  Shafto- 


The  Rogue. 


By  JESSIE  FQTHERGILL. 


The  “First  Violin.” 

Borderland. 

Kith  and  Kin. 
From  Moor  isles. 


Probation. 

Aldyth. 


By 


ALEXANDER. 


Mrs. 

The  Wooing  O’t. 
Her  Dearest  Foe. 
Which  Shall  It  Be. 


By  RHODA  BROUGHTON. 


A  Beginner. 

Mrs.  Bligh. 

Cometh  U p  as  a  Flower. 
Good-Bye,  Sweetheart! 
ban. 


Not* Wisely,  but  Too  Well. 
Red  as  a  Rose  is  She. 
Second  Thoughts. 

“  Doctor  Cupid.’’ 

Belinda. 

Alas  ! 


By  FLORENCE  MONTGOMERY. 

Misunderstood. 

Thrown  Together. 

Seaforth. 


By  HELEN  MATHERS. 

Coming  through  the  Rye. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 
Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


EIGHTH  edition 


COMPLETING  50,000. 
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SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO. 


READER’S  GUIDE  TO  CONTEMPORARY  LITERA- 

TURE.  By  Wm.  Swan  SonnEnschein.  Pp.  xc.775.  4to,  cloth,  25s.  net. 
The  Authors  and  Subjects  Index  occupies  pp.  l.-lxvui.  (each  of four ^columns); 
“A  work  of  monumental  labour.  ...  An  invaluable  work  of  reference^ 

“A  most  valuable  guide.''— Daily  News.  .  „ 

«>  A  remarkable  monument  of  industry  and  of  skilful  arrangement.^  H£rald> 


FEUDAL  ENGLAND:  Historical  Studies  on  the  XI.  and 

XII.  Centuries.  By  J  H.  Round,  M.A  Pp.  XVI.-587,  large  8vo,  12s.  6d. 
u  May  be  commended  as  learned  and  valuable .  1  imes. 


TWO  ALPINE  BOOKS. 

(i)  RAMBLES  IN  ALPINE  VALLEYS 


Mont  de  la  Saxe,  Val  Ferrex,  Glacier  de  Mtage). 
With  Map  and  4  Plates,  3s.  6d. 


(Dora  Valley, 

By  J.  W.  Tutt,  F.E.S. 


wim  iviap  auu  4  ^  ,  T 

(2)  TOURIST  S  GUIDE  TO  THE  FLORA  OF  THE  ALPS. 

\  /  _  . .  , .r  i  ,oA  nndpr  rVip  nnsnices  of  the  German 


Edited  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Bennett,  and  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  German 
and  Austrian  Alpine  Club.  On  very  thin  but  opaque  paper.  Bound  as  pocket- 
book  in  limp  morocco  extra,  5s. 


dook  in  limp  moroeco  cau*, 

ANNALS  OF  THE  BRITISH  PEASANTRY.  By  Russell 

M.  Garnier,  B.  A.  466  pp.  large  8vo,  ios.  6d. 

“  Crammed  full  of  learning  and  research.  —1  ield. 

UNIFORM  with  the  SCHOPENHAUER  VOLUMES,  as.  6d. 

THE  SEXES  COMPARED,  and  other  Essays.  By 

Eduard  von  Hartmann.  Translated  by  A.  Kenner  ItLA 


C out  for  is  oj  . ;  ~ 

Modem  Lust  for  Fame— My  Relation  to  Schopenhauer 

THF  CLIMATES  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  PAST,  AND 

T  THEIR  RELATION  io  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  SUN.  By  Eugene 
Dubois.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIALISM.  By  F.  U.  Laycock, 

subject — Liberal. 

TWO  NEW  ONE-VOLUME  NOVELS. 

(1)  MR.  TRUEMAN’S  SECRET:  a  Tale  of  West  Somer- 

Somerset  scenery,  will  receive  a  warm  welcome.  -Somerset  Express. 


By  Lyneworth  Warde  and 


(2)  FATE’S  GRIM  SPORT. 

Percy  Russei.l.  3s.  6d.  Chatter  IP's  version  of  an  ‘arranged’ 

inffef^ka  Sotty  Beatty, for, a  Society  newspaper  is 


London  :  SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO. 


SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 


THE  NOVEL  SERIES 


JUST  PUBLISHED.  Square  i6mo,  as. 


The  Story  of  Bessie  Costrell, 


By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD. 


•11  l  1  1  r_ _  nnrlfft  and  the  shelf ;  they  will  be  convenient 

«S«W  SiSS  SSaCMtoU-  H 

'mTsid  TO  BE  PUBLISHED  ON  JULY 

LYRE  AND  LANCET.  By  F.  Anstev.  With 

,,  Fuli-page  Illustrations,  price  3s.  _ _ 

,  *  OTHER  VOLUMES  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  IN  DUE  COURSE. 


BESIDE  THE  BONNIE 
BRIER  BUSH. 


By  IAN  MAC  L  AREN, 

Bound  in  art  linen,  gilt  top,  6s. 


London:  IIODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  *7  Paternoster  Row. 
TO 


THE  REV.  J.  E.  C.  WELLCON’S  NEW  BOOK. 

NOTICE  -The  FIBST  EDITION  of  “  GERALD 
EVERSLET3  FRIENDSHIP:  a  Study  in  Real 
the  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  WELLDON,  Head- 
m aster  of  Harrow  School,  having  been  sold  on 
XTav  lf  publication,  a  SECOND  EDITION  ,s 
in  the  press  and  will  be  ready  in  a  few  dags. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  “THE  DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY." 
NEW  VOLUIV1  ;n  Lalf-morocco,  marbled  edges,  aos. 

Now  readyVoPnce  PASSELEWE)  of  THL 


Volume  XL111.  (UW  -  rkTTTF 

dictionary  of  national  biography. 

Edited  by  SIDNEY  LEE. 


™  ],h 

Note.  A  Full  ^  *  ‘ 


specimen  j.  i  -  * 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  SMITH, ELDER :  &  CO.’S  POPULAR 
2s.  and  2s.  fad.  SEKlEo. 

Now  ready,  fcap.  8vo.  pictorial  boa.ds,  as.  ;  and  limp  red  cloth,  as.  6d. 
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Mr.  Win.  Heinemann’s  New  Books. 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  MUSKEG.  By  H- 

Someks  Somerset.  With  a  Preface  by  A.  Hungerford  Pollen.  With 
no  Illustrations  from  Sketches  by  A.  H.  Pollen,  and  instantaneous 
Photographs  and  4  Maps.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  14s.  net. 

The  Times. — Mr.  Somerset  may  be  credited ',  not  only  with 
having  made  an  interesting  journey  of  adventure ,  but  with 
having  written  a  capital  account  of  it." 

ACTUAL  AFRICA;  or,  the  Coming-  Continent. 

A  Tour  of  Exploration.  By  Frank  Vincent,  Author  of  “The  Land 
of  the  White  Elephant,"  &c.  With  Map  and  over  100  New  Illustra¬ 
tions,  demy  8vo,  24s. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  writes  :  “  It  is  really  a  wonderful  book. 
It  is  not  only  a  book  of  rej, 'ere nee  upon  almost  any  subject  con¬ 
nected  with  Africa ,  but  most  admirably  illustrated.  ’  The  pictures 
are  a  credit  to  your  skill." 

WITH  THE  ZHOB  FIELD  FORCE.  1890. 

By  Captain  Crawford  McFai.l,  K.O.Y.L.I.  Demy  8vo,  with  co 
Illustrations  by  the  Author,  18s. 

The  Morning  Post.— “  Written  with  soldierly  frankness 
and  accuracy ’,  and  illustrated  by  a  number  of  sketches  which 
prove  Captain  McEall  to  be  a  draughtsman  of  some  deftness  and 

humour. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  SAMUEL  TAYLOR 

COLERIDGE.  Edited  by  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge.  With 
16  Portraits  and  Illustrations,  in  2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  32s. 

Dr.  Garnett,  in  the  Illustrated  London  News  :  “  The 
writer  was  at  once  so  interesting  a  man  and  so  just  a  thinker 
that,  whatever  the  subject  of  his  correspondence,  it  can  never  be 
devoid  of  charm" 

^GENERATION.  By  Max  Nordau.  Demy 

ferries  ove'1'  [Seventh  Edition  in  the  Press. 

posts  for  nJ)AV  Review.  There  is,  and  always  will  be,  a 

Chitral  a.nd^laudin^  cach  ncu’  cccc,ltricit)\  unable  to  dis- 
rnrripH  the  sensatio™  °f  the  hour ,  the  inspirations  of 

■  a-  Ja  .  Max  Nordau  may  serve  as  an  excellent  tonic , 
ana  sTP.  ae  ojijied  of  the  reputation  this  English  rendering  will 
certainly  bring  him." 


'I 


CONVENTIONAL  LIES  OF  OUR  CIVILIZA¬ 
TION.  By  Max  Nordau,  Author  of  “  Degeneration."  Demy  8vo, 
17s.  net.  _ _ _  [ Nearly  ready. 

TWO  NEW  VOLUMES  OF  SHORT  STORIES. 

SENTIMENTAL  STUDIES  AND  A  SET  OF 

VILLAGE  TALES.  By  Hubert  Crackanthorpe,  Author  of 
“  Wreckage.”  Crown  8vo,  6s.  1  fust  out. 

TERMINATIONS.  By  Henry  James.  Crown 

8vo,  6s. 

The  Daily  Chronicle.—1 “A  lovely  piece  of  imaginative 

work.” 

THREE  SUCCESSFUL  NOVELS  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 

AN  IMAGINATIVE  MAN.  By  Robert  S. 

Hichens.  Author  of  ‘‘The  Green  Carnation.”  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

..  rHt'y ORl.D.—‘‘ A  novel  of  extraordinary  force  and fascina- 
tion  The  writers  first  work  of  fiction,  ‘  The  Green  Carnation  ’ 
was  brilliant  and  successful,  but  it  did  not  lead  us  to  expect  from 
its  successor  either  the  kind  or  the  degree  of  ability  and  originality 
that  we  find  in  the  second.  The  tatter  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
describe  as  the  production  of  genius.  ...  We  have  nothing  to 
eiua!  Mr.  Hichens  s  picture  of  the  Egyptian  desert  and  its 
suggestions  ;  he  has  invested  the  Sphinx  with  a  mysterious  new 
interest  growing  out  of  the  ancient  charm,  and  he  has  given  to 
Cairene  hell  and  the  stock  entertainment  of  the  How/inn 
Oermshes  a  bewildering  horror  such  as  none  of  the  innumerable 
writers  upon  Egyptian  sights  and  scenes  has  approached  ” 


THE  MASTER. 


By  I.  Zangwill.  With 

Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  Daily  Chronicle. — “  The  best  novel  of  the  year." 


AT  THE  GATE  OF  SAMARIA.  By  William 

J.  Locke.  Crown  8vo,  61. 

nz l,cst  °j  the  ,wvcis  t/mt  /w  or 

mocked  at  the  Aew  Woman.  .  .  .  Here  we  meet  with  less  cant 
(ess  rancour  less  prurience,  less  affectation  of  omniscience,  more 
genuine  philosophy ,  and  a  more  careful  style  and  more  real 
iterary  power  than  in  any  other  novel  of  the  same  school .” 

London:  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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Vol.  1.— METHOD  AND  RESULTS:  Auto- 

biography-On  the  Advisableness  of  Improving  Natural  Knowledge— 
The  Progress  of  Science -On  the  Physical  Basis  of  Life— On  Descartes’ 
Discourse  touching  the  Method  of  Using  One's  Reason  Rightly— On 
the  Hypothesis  that  Animils  are  Automata,  and  its  History— Adminis- 
traV7  7hll'S^T0n  the  Natural  Inequality  of  Men— Natural  Rights 
and  Political  Rights— Government  :  Anarchy  or  Regimentation.  S 

Vol.  2.-  DARWINIANA  :  The  Darwinian 

Hypothesis— The  Origin  of  Species— Criticisms  on  the  Origin  of 
Species—  I  he  Genealogy  of  Animals-Mr.  Darwin’s  Critics— Evolution 
in  Biology— The  Coming  of  Age  of  the  Origin  of  Species-Charles 
Danvm  *he  DarWm  Msmortal— Obituary— Six  Lectures  to  Working 

Vol.  3.  —  SCIENCE  AND  EDUCATION  : 

ESSAYS  :  Joseph  Priestley— A  Liberal  Education  and  Where  to  Find 
H— •scientific  Education — Science  and  Culture — Universities,  Actual 
and  Ideal  — On  the  Study  of  Biology  — On  Medical  Education— 
Iechnical  Education,  &c. 

Vol.  4.— SCIENCE  AND  HEBREW  TRADI- 

I  ION  .  On  the  Method  of  Zadig — The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Palaeon¬ 
tology— I  he  Interpreters  of  Genesis  and  the  Interpreters  of  Nature— 
Air  Gladstone  and  Genesis— The  Lights  of  the  Church  and  the  Light 
of  Science,  &c.  6 

Vol.  5.  —  SCIENCE  AND  CHRISTIAN 

TRADH-iONiPr^ogue— Scientific  and  Pseudo-Scientific  Realism— 

D  Inl°gy — The  Value  of  Witness  to  the  Miraculous— 

Possibilities  and  Impossibilities— Agnosticism— Illustrations  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  s  Controversial  Methods,  &c. 

Vol.  6.  HUME,  with  Helps  to  the  Study  of 

Berkeley.  ' 

Vol.  7.— MAN’S  PLACE  IN  NATURE,  and 

Other  Anthropological  Essays. 

Vol.  8.— DISCOURSES,  BIOLOGICAL  AND 

GEOLOGICAL  :  On  a  Piece  of  Chalk— The  Problems  of  the  Deep 
pea  On  Some  of  the  Results  of  the  Expedition  of  H.M.S.  “  Chal- 
ern£?r,  ^  east— On  the  Formation  of  Coal — A  Lobster  ;  or,  tiie  Study 
of  Biology— Palaeontology  and  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution,  &c. 

Vol.  9.— EVOLUTION  AND  ETHICS,  and 

Other  Essays  Evolution  and  Ethics — Science  and  Morals — Capital 
the  Mother  of  Labour— Social  Diseases  and  Worse  Remedies.  ' 

Demy  8vo,  15s.  net. 

THE  GREAT  FROZEN  LAND  :  Narrative  of 

a  Winter  Journey  across  the  Arctic  Tundras  and  a  Sojourn  among  the 
.  arnoyads.  By  F.  G.  Jackson,  F.R.G.S.,  Leader  of  the  Jackson- 
Harmsworth  1  olar  Expedition.  With  Appendices  on  Ornithology 
Meteorology,  Topography,  and  the  Equipment  of  the  Expedition  which 
Mr.  Jackson  is  now  leading  in  the  Polar  Regions.  Also  with  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  Maps. 

“To  those  who  have  any  taste  for  Arctic  literature  this  book  will 
prove  singularly  fascinating."—  Times. 

“  The  travel  book  of  the  season.” — Publishers'  Circular. 

Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  STRUCTURE  AND  LIFE  OF  BIRDS 

By  F.  W.  Headley,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.,  Assistant-Master  at  Haileybury 
College.  With  78  Illustrations.  3  * 

ELEMENTARY  COMMERCIAL  CLASS  BOOKS. 

Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

A  MANUAL  OF  BOOK-KEEPING  FOR  THE 

USE  OF  STUDENTS.  By  J.  Thornton,  Author  of  “First  Lessons 
in  Book-keeping,  “A  Primer  of  Book  keeping,"  See. 

CHARLES  KINGSLEYS  WORKS.— POCKET  EDITION.  VOL.  I. 

Pott  8vo,  is.  6d. 

HYPATIA  ;  or,  New  Foes  with  an  Old  Face. 

POCKET  NOVELS.— NEW  VOLUME. 

Fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d. 

THE  PRINCESS  ALINE.  By  Richard  Hard¬ 

ing  Davis.  With  Illustrations  by  C.  D.  Gibson. 

CLASSICAL  SERIES.— NEW  VOLUME. 

Fcap.  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

THE  CRITO  AND  PART  OF  THE  PHiEEO 

OF  PLATO.  With  Inlroduclion  and  Notes  by  Charles  Haines 
Keene,  M.A. 

ENGLISH  CLASSICS.— NEW  VOLUME. 

Globe  8vo,  2s.  6d.  ;  clolh,  3s. 

THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.  By  Charles  Lamb. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  N.  L.  Hallward  M.A 
Cantab.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Principal  of  the  Raven- 
shawColl.,  f.utlack;  and  S  C.  Hill,  B  A.,  B.Sc.  London,  Profcsso. 
of  Engl  sh  Literature,  Hooglily  Coll. 
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CHRONICLE. 

THE  most  important  event  of  the  week,  in  our  opinion, 
is  not  the  political  speeches,  but  the  address  by  Lord 
Roberts  about  Chitral  in  the  Theatre  of  the  United 
Service  Institution  on  Wednesday  evening.  To  under¬ 
stand  its  fateful  significance  we  have  only  to  take  his 
proposal  and  to  notice  that  it  already  seems  to  be  in 
process  of  execution.  “A  fair  road,”  says  Lord  Roberts, 
“would  have  to  be  made  from  Peshawar  to  Chitral,  with 
ferries  over  the  Swat  and  Panjkora  rivers,  and  fortified 
posts  for  native  troops  would  have  to  be  constructed  at 
Chitral  and  Dir.  Whilst  these  works  were  being 
carried  out  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  locate  a 
brigade  of  troops  somewhere  in  Swat,  but  as  soon  as 
they  were  completed  the  road  might  be  guarded,  as  the 
Khyber  route  is  now  so  successfully  guarded,  by  local 
levies.” 

And  following  hard  upon  this  bold  declaration  of  Lord 
Roberts  comes  the  news  from  the  “Times”  correspon¬ 
dent  at  Simla,  that  inasmuch  as  “  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  require  time  to  decide  on  the  permanent  settlement 
of  Chitral,  and  the  present  season  is  unfavourable  for 
the  movement  of  large  bodies  of  troops,  Sir  R.  Low  has 
to-day  (10  July)  been  officially  informed  that  the  troops 
occupying  the  Chitral  and  Dir  road  cannot  be  withdrawn 
before  September.”  We  are  afraid,  therefore,  that  the 
advice  of  Lord  Roberts  is  being  followed  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  Government.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  must  point 
out  that  the  weight  of  authority  and  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  India  are  opposed  to  the  forward  policy. 
Every  argument  used  by  Lord  Roberts  in  his  speech 
could  also  be  used  in  defence  of  the  proposal  to 
seize  Afghanistan  and  fortify  Cabul  and  Candahar. 
He  has  nothing  to  offer  us  but  the  old  commonplaces  of 
the  subaltern  greedy  of  advancement,  which  have  been 
proved  again  and  again  to  be  worthless.  If  we  now  leave 
Chitral,  he  says,  the  natives  “will  certainly  put  our 
action  down  to  fear  and  to  our  inability  to  hold  what  we 
have  won.”  This  argument  (sic)  half  a  dozen  times 
repeated  constitutes  Lord  Roberts’  speech. 

We  appeal  from  the  authority  of  Lord  Roberts  to  the 
far  higher  authority  of  the  many  distinguished  soldiers 
who  do  not  agree  with  him  in  this  extension  of  the  for¬ 
ward  policy.  Not  only  does  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain— 
the  Warden  of  the  Marches  men  used  to  call  him — 
oppose  Lord  Roberts  in  this  matter,  as  he  has  shown 
repeatedly  in  our  columns,  but  Lord  Chelmsford  stands 
with  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain,  and  we  hear  that  General 
Viscount  Wolseley,  Field-Marshal  Sir  Donald  Stewart, 
and  General  Sir  Redvers  Buller  all  hold  that  strategically 
it  is  not  advantageous  for  us  to  keep  Chitral  ;  and  any 
of  these  men  knows  just  as  much  about  it  as  Lord 
Roberts.  He  himself  has  never  been  in  Chitral,  and 


does  not  know  the  country  or  conditions  better  than 
Sir  Donald  Stewart  or  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain,  and 
even  Lord  Roberts  will  scarcely  pretend  to  know  more 
about  strategy  than  General  Wolseley. 

The  weight  of  argument  is  against  Lord  Roberts  ;  all 
the  highest  authorities  are  against  him,  and  assuredly  the 
best  interests  of  the  already  overtaxed  people  of  India 
speak  even  louder  than  arguments  or  names.  We  publish 
in  another  column  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Auckland 
Colvin,  who  was  for  some  time  the  Finance  Member  of 
the  Viceroy’s  Council,  in  which  our  readers  will  find  a 
weighty  statement  of  the  reasons  why  the  most  com¬ 
petent  civilian  specialists,  such  as  Sir  Auckland  Colvin 
and  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  agree  with  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain 
and  Lord  Wolseley  in  opposing  Lord  Roberts. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  even  think  of  reversing  the  policy  of  their  prede¬ 
cessors,  in  the  face  of  such  a  number  of  expert 
witnesses?  Well,  Lord  Lansdowne  is  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  and  he  has  worked  with  Lord  Roberts  ; 
the  Hon.  George  Curzon,  too,  has  travelled  about  the 
frontier  with  Lord  Roberts,  and  they  find  themselves 
supported  by  the  “  Times,”  which  puts  Lord  Roberts’ 
letters  in  large  type  and  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain’s  in 
small  type.  Butin  spite  of  all  this,  we  venture  to  appeal 
to  Lord  Lansdowne.  He  is  a  man,  we  understand,  of 
great  business  faculty  and  much  fairness  of  mind.  Let 
him  again  weigh  the  reasons  and  consult  the  authorities  ; 
above  all,  let  him  remember  the  falling  price  of  silver,  and 
the  impossibility  ot  imposing  further  taxes  on  the  people 
of  India,  and  he  will,  we  believe,  decide  that  it  will  be 
both  more  prudent  and  more  wise  to  leave  with  the  late 
Government  the  responsibility,  which  it  had  already 
assumed,  of  retiring  from  Chitral.  The  tribes  have  had 
their  lesson.  We  should  now  content  ourselves  with  a 
native  agent  in  Chitral,  as  we  have  a  native  agent  in 
Cabul. 

Speeches,  speeches  everywhere,  and,  so  far  as  we 
have  seen,  not  a  new  phrase  uttered  that  has  any  pre¬ 
tensions  to  be  also  true.  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman, 
smarting  under  the  consequences  of  his  own  carelessness, 
contradicted  himself  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  or  sixth  time 
— we  really  forget  how  often — as  to  the  supply  of  cor¬ 
dite  small-arms  ammunition.  He  “would  not  assert 
that  it  was  full  or  ample  ”  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
2  July,  but  on  9  July  he  is  not  ashamed  to  tell  the  Edin- 
burghers  “  the  provision  was  adequate.”  We  suppose  his 
Scotch  hearers  forgave  him  for  the  sake  of  the  phrase 
“Utopia  (Limited),”  by  which  he  characterized  Lord 
Salisbury’s  policy.  “  There  was  a  monstrous  allowance 
of  limit,”  said  Sir  Henry,  “to  a  very  small  proportion 
of  Utopia.”  But  could  not  the  same  thing  be  said  of 
life,  or  even  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s 
personality  ? 
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On  the  whole,  we  think  that  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  s  best 
speech  was  made  at  Manchester,  against  the  Local  Veto 
Bill-  that  Mr.  Goschen  was  most  amusing  in  his  elec- 
tion’address ;  that  Mr.  Asquith  easily  bore  away  the  prize, 
even  from  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  for  boldness 
of  misstatement ;  and  that  Lord  Rosebery’s  letter  in  the 
“  Times  ”  on  Wednesday,  in  reply  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
was  perhaps  the  ablest  document  we  have  yet  had  from 
his  pen.  Mr.  Balfour’s  criticism  of  the  Local  Control 
Bill  was  crushing.  “  It  gives  the  majority  the  power  ot 
coercing  the  minority  .  .  .  with  this  single  exception, 
that  the  rich  do  not  come  under  the  action  of  the  bill  in 
any  way  whatever.”  And  then  he  thrust  home  with  the 
question,  “Is  that  democratic?”  But  in  this  speech 
Mr.  Balfour  made  a  slip  which  we  would  not  have 
expected  such  an  acute  thinker  to  make.  He  tells  us 
that  “democracies  have  hitherto  been  supposed  to  favour 
the  principles  of  individual  liberty”;  but  we  had  though 
that  the  object  of  democratic  government  was  to  restrain 
the  liberty  of  the  able  and  gifted  individuals  in  the 
interests  of  the  many.  Individual  liberty  is  esteemed  > 
the  philosopher,  but  it  is  hated  by  the  democrat. 


The  Liberal  papers,  the  “  Daily  News,”  the  “West¬ 
minster  Gazette,”  the  “Weekly  Sun,”  have  tried  to 
use  our  candour  as  a  weapon  against  the  Unionist  party. 
They  misunderstand  our  position.  We  think  that  truth 
can  only  help  the  Unionists  ;  that  misstatements,  with 
their  momentary  advantages,  may  be  left  to  the  Sepa¬ 
ratists.  Neither  the  “Daily  News”  nor  the  “West¬ 
minster  Gazette”  nor  the  “Weekly  Sun”  reproduced 
what  we  said  about  the  way  in  which  Lord  Rosebery 
had  sold  the  honour  of  his  party  and  the  confidence  ot 
the  Queen  by  giving  a  barony  to  Mr.  Stern  in  exchange 
for  so  much  cash  down.  And  the  contempt  which  was 
felt  for  Lord  Rosebery  when  he. rewarded  the  apostasy 
of  Captain  Naylor-Leyland  was  not  shared  by  these 
would-be  censors  of  public  morals. 


In  view  of  what  we  stated  last  week  as  to  the  rivalry 
between  Mr.  Goschen  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  we  think 
our  readers  will  enjoy  the  following  sentences  taken 
from  Mr.  Goschen’s  election  address:  “  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  vast  and  showy  programmes  has  been  discredited 
by  the  Newcastle  collapse.  No  Government,  careful  ot 
its  reputation,  would  repeat  the  mistake  of  hanging 
round  its  neck  an  immense  list  of  measures  concocted 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  competing  sections  ot  its 
supporters,”  and  so  forth.  Was  this  blow  aimed  at 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  latest  programme,  or  was  it  a  blow 
spent  on  empty  air  ?  We  do  not  know  ;  but  Mr.  Goschen 
usually  speaks  to  some  purpose. 


The  “  Daily  Chronicle,”  indeed,  was  the  only  London 
Liberal  paper  that  gave  expression  to  theumversal  opinion 
on  this  shameless  trafficking  in  titles  of  honour.  And  even 
the  “  Chronicle  ”  had  nothing  to  say  about  the  peerage 
which  Lord  Rosebery  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Gardner,  a 
member  of  his  Government,  and  which  gave  the  lie  to  all 
that  he  has  said  about  the  necessity  of  “  annihilating  the 
legislative  preponderance  of  the  House  of  Lords.  But 
the  “Chronicle”  tries  to  atone  for  this  worldly-wise- 
reticence  by  lecturing  us  about  “  the  disrespectful,  not 
to  say  improper,  tone  ”  which  we  use  towards  some- 
leading  politicians.  “Disrespectful,  not  to  say  improper 
is  indeed  excellent ;  but  at  least  we  do  not  invent  in¬ 
famous  libels  about  our  opponents  which  we  have  to 
withdraw  and  apologize  for  the  next  day.  The  Daily 
Chronicle”  should  allow  us  to  forget  how  it  libelled 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  before  it  begins  to  preach  at  us. 


In  our  opinion  Mr.  Asquith  has  been  preeminent  in 
misstating  facts.  One  instance  must  suffice.  He  told  the 
electors  of  Leven  on  Tuesday  last  that  he  had  challenged 
his  opponents  to  “  produce  one  single  definite  charge  ot 
incapacity  or  of  unworthiness”  in  regard  to  the  late 
Government’s  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Empire  during  three  years  of  difficulty  and  of  stress. 
That  challenge  remained  unanswered,  he  said,  because 
his  opponents  “  were  constrained  to  admit  that  both 
as  regarded  foreign  relations  and  domestic  affairs  the 
late  Government  had  maintained  the  honour  of  Great 
Britain.”  It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  charges  of  incapa¬ 
city  and  unworthiness  against  the  late  Government  have 
not  only  been  produced  but  proven. 


In  our  issue  of  19  November,  1894,  we  showed,  by  the 
French  Yellow  Book,  that  Lord  Rosebery  had  insisted 
upon  the  evacuation  of  Chantaboon,”  whilst  “  the  F rench 
are  building  barracks  there  as  if  to  emphasize  their 
intention  of  not  giving  it  up.”  Now,  as  the  French  a 
still  in  Chantaboon,  in  spite  of  Lord  Rosebery  s  stron& 
language — and  it  was  about  as  strong  as  is  known  to 
dipfomacy— ' we  leave  it  to  Mr.  Asquith  to  repeat  that 
Lord  Rosebery’s  conduct  of  this  affair  showed  a  capac,  y 
that  can  be  bragged  about  on  public  platforms  Itwould 
really  seem  as  if  Mr.  Asquith  were  ironically  attacking 
first  his  leader  in  the  Lords  and  then  his  leader  in  t 
Commons.  Does  he  think  it  worthy  condu't  ™1' 
part  of  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt  to  try  to  force  a  Local  Veto 
Bill  upon  Great  Britain  by  the  votes  of  Irishmen  whilst 
expressly  excluding  Ireland  from  the  operation of  the 
Act,  or  has  he  the  hardihood  to  assert  that  Lord  Ro 
bery’s  honours  list  is  an  example  of  worthy  conduct . 


“Truth”  has  been  amusing  itself  by  a  clever  com¬ 
mentary  on  our  last  week’s  criticisms  in  regard  to  the 
sale  of  places  in  Lord  Rosebery’s  list  of  honours  Mr. 
Labouchere  invites  us  to  repeat  our  charges,  in  order  to 
bring  ourselves  under  the  new  Slanders  at  Elections 
Act  •*  but  as  “Truth”  repeated  the  substance  of  our 
charges  after  the  new  Act  had  become  law,  Captain 
Naylor-Leyland  can  proceed  against  “  Truth  should  he 
consider  it  advisable  to  do  so.  In  fact,  Mr.  Labouchere 
has  administered  such  merciless. castigation  to  Captain 
Naylor-Leyland  that  we  think  it  but  fair-play  now  to- 
let  that  well-whipped  “rat”  alone,  more  especially  as 
Mr.  Labouchere  only  uses  him  as  Lord  Rosebery  s. 
whipping-boy.  In  reply  to  the  other  questions  which 
Mr.  Labouchere  puts  to  us,  we  may  say 4ha*  'Y®.' 
acquainted  with  the  exact  sum  paid  by  Mr  \\  ^“so^ 
the  millionaire  manufacturer  of  oil-cloth  ,  but  w  it 
respect  to  Mr.  Sydney  Stern  we  can  supply  Truth 
with  some  further  information. 


The  dishonesty  of  party  politics  in  England  receives 
frS  Station  every  day.  But  it  always .  strifes us 
as  extraordinary  when  newspapers,  whose  mission  and 
interest  it  should  be  to  tell  the  truth  impartially,  con- 
descend  to  misstatements  and  to  part, a  qd^fo"8  that 
misrepresent  their  opponents.  In  our  last  week  s  iss 
we  deplored  the  fact  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  s  henchmen, 
Mr.  Jesse  Codings  and  Mr.  Powell  Williams,  had  beei 
given  places  in  the  new  Ministry.  We  pointed  out  t 
one  evil  effect  of  this  nepotism  had  been  to  encourage 
the  same  spirit  in  our  ranks-that  without  such t  en¬ 
couragement  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  Mr.  Vera 
Balfour  should  have  been  given  the  important  post  0 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 


Mr.  Sydney  Stern’s  political  career  furnishes  .u 

admirable  example  of  consistent  Radical,  impeccability 

He  bought  his  seat  in  the  House  by  indirect  bribes  to 
the  Suffolk  yokels,  of  which  bribes  not  the  least  effective 
and  certainly  the  cleverest  was  the  purchase  of  the 
allotments  of  a  large  estate  in  the  locality  just  before 
the  election,  accompanied  by  the  spreading  of  a  report 
that  Mr.  Stern  would  charge  only  a  nominal  rent  of  a  shi 
lino-  an  acre  a  report  firmly  believed  by  the  labourers, 
who  were  only  too  delighted  at  the  prospect  ot  getting 
such  consideration  for  their  votes.  Though  somewhat 
less  effective,  big  dinners  at  a  nominal  charge  of  60* 
head  were  found  to  have  virtue,  fot.  at  them  the  rus 
knew  he  could  eat  and  drink  his  skinful,  carrying 
a  wav  ffight times  what  he  had  paid  for.  By  such 
simple  wiles  Mr.  Sydney  Stern  won  the  rust, c  votes 
i  Tot  the  rustic  hearts,  and  though  as  mcapable  of 
soeakino-  on  the  hustings  as  in  the  House,  became  the 
Member  for  Stowmarket,  and  now,  by  a  fresh  payment, 
haS  been  translated  to  the  Upper  House-the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  the  career  of  a  gentleman  ab°at  ™hom  no  one 
at  any  rate  can  say  that  he  has  not  paid  his  way. 


I  ord  Rosebery’s  reputation  as  a  diplomatist  w  ill  not 
be  improved  by  the  news  that  Russia  has  defim  e  >  sue- 
needed  in  obtaining  control  of  the ,  Chinese  loan.  Afte, 


’convictions  tfeaf=u 

^iS^^LS^S'T^^he  Russia, 
Government.  That  this  fact  places  China  ,n  a  pos,t,on  o 
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•obligation  to  both  Russia  and  France,  and  particularly 
Russia,  is  not  the  least  of  the  evils  which  the  arrangement 
will  inflict  upon  Great  Britain.  It  means,  of  course,  that  in 
future  China  must  lean  helplessly  upon  Russia,  while  in 
the  past  she  has  leaned  upon  us.  But  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  interest  of  this  loan  is  the  first  charge  upon 
the  Maritime  Customs,  the  situation  becomes  still  graver. 
The  Customs  are  worth  some  five  millions  sterling,  and 
the  interest  payable  from  them  amounts  to  ^640,000 
annually,  so  that  Russia  is  likely  to  take  from  us  what 
control  we  have  had  over  this  source  of  revenue.  More¬ 
over,  as  the  loan  is  not  to  be  redeemed  for  thirty-six 
yrears,  and  there  is  no  provision  even  then  for  its 
redemption,  we  are  left  to  believe  that  Russia  intends 
to  retain  this  hold  on  China  in  perpetuity— with  what 
intention  is  only  too  clear. 

The  completion  of  this  loan  raises  China’s  present  in¬ 
debtedness  to  ^22, 500,000,  on  which  she  has  to  pay 
in  round  numbers  about  ^1,000,000.  This  still  leaves 
sufficient  of  her  Customs  revenue  to  supply  interest  and 
•sinking  fund  for  the  further  loan  of  200,000,000  taels 
(say  ^30,000,000)  required  to  pay  off  the  Japanese  in¬ 
demnity.  And  even  after  the  total  war  indemnity  has 
been  covered,  some  ^800,000  Revenue  will  still  remain 
available.  But  Russian  officers  instead  of  Englishmen 
will  soon  be  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  Chinese  Customs. 
Alas,  Lord  Rosebery. 

The  Gold  Standard  League  has  been  trying  to  find 
some  monometallist  candidate  in  opposition  to  the 
sitting  members  for  the  City  of  London  ;  but  in  spite  of 
the  support  of  the  “Times,”  the  London  Conservative 
Association  has  recommended  the  re-election  of  Sir 
Reginald  Hanson  and  Mr.  Alban  Gibbs,  the  latter  of 
whom  is  a  bimetallist,  as  was  his  father  before  him. 
The  “Times”  called  upon  Sir  John  Lubbock  to  cham¬ 
pion  the  monometallist  cause,  but  Sir  John  thinks  a  safe 
seat  worth  keeping  ;  and  the  appeal  of  the  great  paper 
to  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  is  still  more  absurd,  for 
the  Rothschilds  have  never  associated  themselves  with 
the  Gold  Standard  League  and  the  shallow,  virulent 
Radicalism  of  its  President,  Mr.  Bertram  Currie. 

The  facts  of  the  wrangle  in  Central  Birmingham  seem 
to  be  plain  enough,  but  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon 
them.  Mr.  Chamberlain  intends  the  Conservatives  in 
Birmingham  to  have  no  representation  save  through  his 
nominees,  and  the  Conservative  leaders  are  so  loyal  to 
the  Unionist  compact  that  he  can  safely  exact  his  pound 
of  flesh.  Although  Lord  Charles  Beresford  was  adopted 
by  the  Conservative  Council  as  the  candidate  for  Central 
Birmingham  on  Tuesday  by  thirty-one  votes  to  twenty- 
three,  he  will  be  forced  to  withdraw,  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  will  score  another  Cadmean  victory. 

On  Monday  night  last  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and 
Mr.  Asquith  were  engaged  in  publishing  the  programmes 
■of  their  respective  parties.  Let  us  in  courtesy  take  our 
opponent’s  proposals  first.  Mr.  Asquith  declared  that 
he  and  his  colleagues  are  pledged  to  “  three  great 
causes  ”  Home  Rule,  Local  Veto,  and  Church  Dises¬ 
tablishment.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  following  Lord 
Salisbury,  pledges  himself  to  oppose  these  three  changes, 
and  directs  our  attention  to  a  scries  of  social  reforms, 
hirst  of  all,  he  wishes  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
unemployed  ;  secondly,  to  do  something  for  the  better 
housing  of  the  people  ;  thirdly,  to  enable  the  masses  to 
make  provision  for  old  age  ;  fourthly,  to  try  to  establish 
better  relations  between  employer  and  workmen  ;  and 
fifthly,  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  number  of 
strikes,  if  not  to  do  away  with  them  altogether. 

Here,  it  seems  to  us,  the  object  and  aims,  and  even  the 
manners  of  the  two  parties,  are  put  clearly  enough. 
Lord  Rosebery  begs  his  followers  to  bend  all  their 
energies  to  annihilating  the  House  of  Lords;  Mr. 
Asquith,  his  ablest  follower,  cynically  turns  a  deaf  ear 
'  to  bis  leader’s  cry  and  says  nothing  at  all  about  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  shows  even  greater  contempt  for 
his  leader’s  arguments  than  the  ridicule  he  poured  on 
r  them  in  November  last.  Mr.  Asquith  evidently  wishes  to 
have  the  money  of  the  future  Williamsons  and  Sterns 
in  order  to  help  forward  his  three  great  causes.  Lord 
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Rosebery,  however,  seems  to  feel  that  Home  Rule  is 
the  weak  card,  whilst  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt  believes  only 
in  rhetoric  and  Local  Veto,  and  John  Morley  supports 
not  three  but  all  the  causes  with  the  equable  contempt 
of  practical  things  which  distinguishes  the  philosopher. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Unionists  speak  as  with  one 
voice  ;  they  all  wish  to  strengthen  the  navy  and  to  bring 
the  army  into  a  proper  condition,  whilst  taking  care  of 
the  masses  of  the  people  and  their  social  needs.  We 
do  not  think  the  electors  will  have  much  doubt  as  to 
which  of  these  two  parties  they  should  support. 

Sir  Hercules  Robinson  has  inaugurated  his  new  term 
as  Governor  of  the  Cape  very  happily.  Boer  and  English¬ 
men  kissed  each  other.  The  occasion  was  the  opening 
of  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway,  and  the  festival  was  quite 
international  in  character.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
railway  will  benefit  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  and  so  no 
one  was  resentful  and  everyone  was  cheerful,  Boer  or  no 
Boer.  Sir  Hercules,  who  is  a  pretty  hand  at  diplomatic 
compliments,  made  a  deft  eulogy  of  President  Kruger, 
and  upon  the  top  of  that  boldly  claimed  the  Transvaal  as 
a  member  of  the  Cape  family.  Nor  was  this  out  of 
harmony  with  President  Kruger’s  feelings,  warmed  as 
they  may  have  been  with  success  and  good  cheer.  He 
confessed  that  he  had  been  at  fault  in  suspecting  Great 
Britain,  and  was  apparently  ready  to  embrace  her  now. 
Really  the  realization  of  Mr.  Rhodes’  aspirations  seems 
well-nigh  in  view. 

The  unsportsmanlike  conduct  of  the  Cornell  crew  in 
the  heat  with  Leander  for  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  has 
been  the  subject  of  severe  criticism  at  Henley.  The 
cause  of  the  unpleasantness  marks  a  characteristic 
difference  between  the  English  and  American  attitude 
towards  games  of  sport.  Leander  failed  to  hear  the 
signal  and  were  left  at  the  post.  The  Cornell  crew  were 
quite  within  their  rights  in  refusing  to  return  and  in 
taking  advantage  of  this  mishap.  We  may  even  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  no  one  blames  them  for  pulling  over 
the  course,  for  six  of  Leander  oars  were  dipped  before 
the  accident  was  perceived,  and  the  umpire’s  boat 
followed  the  Americans  as  a  matter  of  course.  But 
their  subsequent  determination  “to  stand  upon  their 
rights,”  is  only  explicable  if  we  remember  with  what 
different  eyes  our  friends  in  the  United  States  look 
upon  such  contests.  An  American  enters  upon  a  com¬ 
petition  with  the  one  purpose  of  winning,  and  he 
considers  that  so  long  as  he  keeps  to  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law  he  is  justified. 

English  sportsmen,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  the 
contest  as  an  end  rather  than  a  means.  Of  course,  if 
they  can  win,  they  will  win,  but  they  desire  to  win 
generously.  An  excellent  case  in  point  occurred  on 
Thursday,  when,  in  the  final  heat  for  the  Ladies’  Plate, 
one  of  the  Eton  oars  caught  a  crab.  St.  John’s  imme¬ 
diately  stopped  rowing,  and  by  this  piece  of  generosity, 
as  it  proved  in  the  end,  actually  lost  the  race  to  their 
opponents.  The  Grand  Challenge  Cup,  however,  did 
not  go  to  Cornell,  but  to  Trinity  Hall,  who  gave  the 
Americans  a  good  beating  on  Wednesday.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  our  own  stroke  is  much  better  for 
any  distance  over  a  mile  than  that  in  favour  in  America. 
The  Cornell  men  broke  up  shortly  after  that  distance. 
Trinity  Hall  won  with  ease.  Probably,  in  bumping 
races,  the  short  quick  arm  stroke  (48  to  the  minute) 
would  prove  effective  ;  but  the  defeat  of  Cornell  should 
cause  its  abandonment  in  America  in  ordinary  rowing 
matches. 

Never  let  us  say  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  “de¬ 
monstrate.”  Inaugurated  by  a  procession  over  a  mile 
in  length,  and  celebrated  by  several  brass  bands,  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  and  Sir  Wilfrid 
Doe — we  mean  Lawson,  attended  a  monster  temperance 
gathering  in  Derbyshire.  We  try  in  vain  to  sympathize 
with  the  raptures  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  who  says  that 
lie  and  his  friends  arc  “  on  the  top  of  Pisgah,”  viewing 
“  the  promised  land  in  all  her  smiling  beauty.”  At  the 
same  time  he  complained  that  we  described  him  as  “a 
blinkered  enthusiast.”  We  regard  the  phrase  with 
complacency ;  many  animals  that  we  respect  wear 
blinkers. 
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THE  UNIONIST  POLICY. 

BY  a  strange  survival  of  ancient  custom  amongst  us, 
in  the  very  week  which  the  Prime  Minister  should 
be  devoting  to  a  declaration  of  his  policy  he  is  debarred 
from  opening  his  mouth.  With  the  issue  of  the  writs 
on  Monday  Lord  Salisbury  was  compelled  to  silence, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  tradition  he  was  obliged  to 
make  a  short  and  hasty  speech  on  Saturday  morning  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  defining  his  position  as  well  as  it 
could  be  defined  within  such  limits.  But  the  lines  of  Lord 
Salisbury’s  policy  are  plain.  I  he  new  Government  is  to 
give  its  attention  to  the  strengthening  of  the  navy,  and 
to  maintain  a  firm  Imperial  policy.  Measures  are  to  be 
taken  for  the  relief  of  agriculture,  the  depressed  condi¬ 
tion  of  which  is  quickly  extending  the  areas  of  distress 
throughout  the  country.  In  connection  with  this  the 
heavy  railway  rates  are  to  be  thoroughly  revised,  so 
that  the  unfortunate  farmer  may  have  some  chance 
of  meeting  his  foreign  rivals  on  fair  terms.  Some 
remedy  is  to  be  sought  for  the  gradual  depopulation  of 
country  districts,  and  the  aggregation  of  masses  of 
humanity  in  towns.  The  Poor  Law  is  to  be  amended, 
so  as  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  paupers.  Finally, 
there  is  a  suggestion  that  the  Government  may.  give 
effect  to  some  scheme  for  providing  old-age  pensions  ; 
and  facilities  are  to  be  offered  to  artisans  for  the 
purchase  of  their  own  houses.  With  the  exception  of 
the  last  proposal,  which  we  discuss  below,  we  agree 
with  all  this  as  sound  practical  common  sense,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  do  more  real  good  to  all  classes  in  the  country 
than  half  a'  century  of  revolutionary  and  chimerical 
“  reforms,”  such  as  were  sketched  out  in  the  Newcastle 
Programme.  Lord  Salisbury,  indeed,  struck  the  key¬ 
note  of  his  policy  when  he  declared  that  the  country  was 
tired  of  an  exasperating  civil  war — whether  it  is  waged 
over  the  Welsh  Church,  or  the  public-house,  or  Ireland. 

To  this  rough  Unionist  programme,  as  culled  from 
the  Prime  Minister’s  speech,  must  be  added  an  Irish 
Land  Bill,  which  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  has  Mr.  Balfour’s 
authority  for  announcing.  We  welcome  this  news  all 
the  more  as  we  have  on  several  occasions  lately  pointed 
out  the  desirability  of  tackling  the  Irish  problem  on  a 
generous  and  reasonable  basis.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  too, 
who  cannot  lose  the  habit  of  promulgating  unauthorized 
programmes,  has  of  his  own  accord  promised  those 
who  are  interested,  legislation  dealing  with  the.  liquor 
traffic,  not  upon  the  lines  of  the  Local  Veto  Bill,  and 
with  employers’  liability.  He  is  known  to  have  pet 
schemes  of  his  own  which  will  settle  these  two  difficulties. 
But  as  yet  we  are  not  admitted  to  his  confidence. 
Shrewd  observers  may  note  that  Lord  Salisbury  did  not 
dwell  with  any  unction  upon  the  scheme  for  the  purchase 
of  artisans’  dwellings,  which  is  understood  to  have  had 
its  origin  in  Birmingham.  Nor  do  we  see  how  any  one 
who  deigns  to  give  the  matter  thought  can  countenance 
a  proceeding  so  fraught  with  unhappy  consequences. 
In  the  older  days  the  serfs  were  adscripti  glebce,  and 
found  their  lot  none  too  pleasant.  Mr.  Chamberlain  s 
favourite  scheme  would  fasten  the  working  artisan  to.  a 
locality  almost  as  rigidly  as  the  ancient  law.  The  fluid 
conditions  of  modern  life,  though  they  no  doubt  in¬ 
volve  occasional  hardships  and  severities,  are  on  the 
whole  the  wisest,  the  best,  and  the  most  advantageous 
for  the  working  classes.  The  Radical  journals  are  just 
now  in  full  cry  and  full  sneer  against  Lord  Salisbury 
for  being,  as  they  say,  in  the  leading-strings  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  this  and  other  matters.  There 
was  never  a  greater  mistake  made.  When  Mr. 
Chamberlain  accepted  office  he  merged  himself  and  Ins 
party  in  the  larger  ranks  of  the  Tories.  We  will  not 
quarrel  about  a  name.  He  is  free  to  consider  it  the 
National  Party,  or  the  Unionist  Party,  for  it  may  be 
that  the  word  Tory  must  now  give  place  to  its  heir  and 
derivative.  But  the  fact  remains  that  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
with  his  following  of  Liberal  Unionists  in  Opposition,  was 
a  very  different  man  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  Colonial 
Secretary  in  a  Coalition  Cabinet.  He  retained  his  inde¬ 
pendence  and  his  power  only  so  long  as  he  stood  alone  ; 
but  he  has  come  to  terms  with  his  allies  and  cannot,  go 
back  upon  the  bargain.  There  are  many  Conservatives 
who  think  the  price  too  high  at  which  the  Tories  have 
purchased  the  adherence  of  the  Liberal  L  nionists.  Thcv 
would  do  well  to  remember  that  the  amount,  large  as  it 
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undoubtedly  is,  is  chargeable  to  “capital  account.”  It 
will  not  recur.  Henceforth  Birmingham  counts  only 
with  Manchester  or  London  as  a  factor  in  the  sum  of 
Unionism.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  counsel  and  experience 
as  a  man  of  affairs  will  undoubtedly  tell  in  the  Unionist 
Cabinet,  but  there  are  other  members  of  the  Cabinet 
capable  of  counsel  and  armed  with  experience.  And 
his  influence  as  the  leader  of  an  independent  party  has 
vanished  for  ever. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN’S  DEVELOPMENT. 

RABAGAS,  when  put  in  office,  ordered  the  cavalry 
to  charge  the  mob  ;  s'o  great  a  difference  does  it 
make  whether  you  regard  the  situation  from  the  balcony 
of  the  palace  or  from  the  street  below.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  his  accession  to  office  has  changed  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Secretary  Chamberlain  :  not  a  bit  of  it. 
We  merely  wish  to  observe  that  the  member  for  West 
Birmingham  has  been  dipping  into  modern  history 
lately,  and  that  his  mental  development  proceeds  apace. 

At  Birmingham  on  Wednesday  night,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  made  what  lawyers  call  very  important  . 
admissions,  which*  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  He 
admitted,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Conservatives  were 
“the  pioneers  and  promoters  of  social  legislation”; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  he  put  the  fact  on  record 
that  the  Liberal  party  in  the.  past  had  neglected 
questions  of  social  legislation  in  order  to  deal  with 
matters  of  constitutional  reform.  “Give  to  them  (the 
Liberals)  if  you  please,  all  the  credit  and  glory  which 
belongs  to  the  removal  of  abuses  in  our  constitutional 
.system;  but  give  to  the  Conservatives,  in  common 
fairness,  what  is  undoubtedly  their  due,  the 
right  to  claim  that  they  were  the  first  to  take  an, 
interest  in  questions  affecting  the  material  happiness 
and  domestic  lives  of  the  people  of  this  country.  All 
this  is  excellent,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  ought  to  be  used 
by  every  Conservative  candidate  ;  but  it  does  not  go 
quite  far  enough.  With  regard  to  the  removal  of 
abuses  in  our  constitutional  system,  the  facts  simply  are 
that  of  the  three  Reform  Acts,  that  of  1832  was  passed 
by  the  Whigs,  that  of  1867  by  the  Conservatives,  and 
that  of  1894  by  the  consent  of  both  parties.  There  is 
clearly  no  Radical  monopoly  here.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain 
will  pursue  his  historical  studies  a  little  farther,  he  will 
find  that  he  is  not  quite  accurate  in  saying  that  “  the 
whole  of  our  factory  legislation  dates  from  the  time 
when  a  Conservative  peer  introduced  its  principles  to  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords.  More 
than  one  Act  was  placed  in  the  Statute-book  between 
1801  and  1820,  long  before  Lord  Ashley  began  his  crusade 
against  the  Lancashire  manufacturers  in  1833.  But  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is,  of  course,  perfectly  right  in  his  main 
contention,  that  almost  every  step  in  the  legislative 
protection  of  women  and  children  has  been  made  at 
the  instance  of  the  Conservatives,  and  has,  up  to  the 
day  before  yesterday,  been  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
Radicals. 

Whilst  congratulating  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  his  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  path  of  historical  research,  vve  cannot  help 
wishing  that  he  would  look  up  the  history  of  Protection 
and  Free  Trade  in  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Lecky.  He  would 
there  find  that  the  idea  that  the  Radicals  have  always 
been  on  the  side  of  Free  Trade,  and  the  Conservatives  on 
the  side  of  Protection,  is  one  of  the  most  successful  lies 
in  the  records  of  political  controversy.  Mr.  Pitt  was  the 
first  free-trader,  and  there  is  not  an  industry  that  has  not 
been  defended  in  the  narrowest  spirit  of  monopoly  and 
exclusion  by  the  traders  of  Bristol,  ot  Liveipool,  and  ot 
Manchester,  and  their  political  allies,  the  Radicals.  But 
we  must  not  impose  too  severe  a  task  on  the  last  new 
boy.  Besides,  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  doing  most  excellent 
service  meanwhile  by  pointingout  that  when  the  Radicals 
do  take  up  social  legislation  they  make  a  mess  of  it. 
According  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  had  it  not  been  for 
Mr.  Matthews  and  himself,  Mr.  Asquith  s  Factory 
Act  would  have  ruined  the  glass  trade,  the  iron 
industry,  and  the  rural  washerwomen.  Nor  is  it  in 
domestic  politics  alone  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  s  educa¬ 
tion  is  rapidly  being  expanded,  if  not  completed.  In 
Imperial  politics  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  clearly  given  us 
to  understand  that  the  Little  England  school  is  to  hirn 
anathema  mananatha.  Coming  from  the  Secretary  ot 
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State  for  the  Colonies,  declarations  of  an  intention  to 
vindicate  the  honour  of  England  abroad  and  to  secure 
new  markets  for  English  goods  are,  of  course,  very  im¬ 
portant.  To  do  Mr.  Chamberlaim  justice,  he  has 
always  believed  in  South  Africa,  and  has  invested  money 
there.  But  he  has  hitherto  lent  too  ready  an  ear  to  the 
meddlesome  and  canting  agitations  got  up  by  irrespon¬ 
sible  committees,  who,  if  they  had  their  way,  would 
soon  drive  all  the  colonies  to  separation.  But  here, 
again,  the  educational  influences  of  those  stately  offices 
in  Downing  Street  may  be  expected  to  operate  upon  so 
receptive  a  mind  as  Mr.  Chamberlain’s,  and  make  him 
in  due  course  a  great  Secretary  of  State,  as  he  has  been 
a  great  leader  of  Opposition. 


settle  that  delicate  matteT  between  themselves.  We  are 
only  interested  in  the  ne  vs  and  its  reception.  Tho 
ethi’cs  of  Irish  politics  are  not  ours  ;  they  are  far  too 
complex  and  subtle  for  our  understanding.  Yet  We  can 
understand  and  sympathize  with  Mr.  Healy’s  stalwart 
declaration  that  he  would  not  stand  by  and  see  Ireland 
sold.  It  is  a  very  proper  point  of  view.  We  have 
still  more  sympathy  with  the  exasperated  delegate  who, 
in  a  flash  of  common-sense,  cried,  “Pitch  both  of  them 
out.  ”  As  this  suggestion  was  received  with  loud  cheers, 
possibly  it  was  acted  upon. 

THE  VALET’S  VIEW. 


“THE  UNITED  IRISH.” 

'T'HE  electoral  campaign  was  opened  in  the  very  best 
style  by  the  United  Irish  Party  on  Monday  night. 
Business  was  conducted  in  the  approved  fashion  of  a 
farce,  act  ii. ,  or  a  melodrama,  act  i.  There  was 
hissing  and  cheering,  and  indignatipn  and  confusion. 
The  fun  was  brisk,  and  the  entertainment  ought  to  run 
many  nights.  The  relations  between  the  Healy  faction 
and  the  Dillon  faction  among  the  Anti-Parnellites  have 
long  been  very  strained,  but  since  the  first  origin  of  the 
quarrel  the  differences  have  been  kept  in  the  background. 
Every  one  knew  that  there  was  a  serious  dispute  between 
the  two  sections,  but  as  the  sparring  came  off  in  private, 
and  the  Press  was  boycotted,  no  one  but  the  combatants 
themselves  knew  how  the  affair  was  progressing.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  pretty  nature  of  the  disagreement,  this  was 
a  pity.  Mr.  Healy’s  enemies  allowed  themselves  one 
vehement  outburst  of  anger  at  their  Convention  a  few 
weeks  ago,  but  they  were  still,  so  far,  masters  of  them¬ 
selves  that  they  named  no  names.  In  fact  we  had  begun 
to  rub  our  eyes  and  wonder  where  our  Irishmen  were. 
Was  it  possible,  we  asked  ourselves,  that  by  long  and 
intimate  association  with  their  Liberal  allies  they  had 
absorbed  the  Saxon  phlegm  ?  This  week  the  question 
is  answered.  It  was  a  case  of  unnatural  repression  ; 
that  was  all.  The  real  Irish  blood  is  out  at  last,  and 
wigs  are  on  the  green.  Poor  Charles  Lever  lived  too 
soon  ;  he  should  have  delayed  dying  till  after  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  Omagh,  which  was  conducted  according  to 
the  good  old  traditions,  and  in  a  manner  which  would 
have  delighted  his  heart. 

The  United  Irish  held  a  Convention  to  decide  upon  can¬ 
didates.  This,  you,  being  a  cold  Saxon  person,  would  con¬ 
ceive  must  be  a  peaceful,  even  a  humdrum,  performance. 
But  you  reckon  without  your  Healy  and  your  Dillon. 
The  Irishman  keeps  a  surprise  always  up  his  sleeve,  like 
the  conjurer  of  our  childhood.  Mr.  Dillon  was  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  platform  when  Mr.  Healy  sprung  his 
surprise.  He  leaped  upon  the  stage  crying  “traitor,” 
in  the  highest  tones  of  his  shrill  voice.  “Expose  the 
scoundrel,”  cried  some  one,  and  Mr.  Healy  exposed  him. 

It  seems  that  the  Irish  Party,  unable  to  pay  the  regis¬ 
tration  expenses,  told  the  Liberals  that  four  seats  would 
be  lost  unless  they  would  give  £ 200  to  retain  each  of 
them.  It  is  said  to  have  been  then  agreed  that  the  seats 
should  be  retained  at  the  rate  of  £ 200  a  year,  pro¬ 
vided  they  were  considered  Liberal  and  not  Home  Rule 
seats.  “The  Irish  Party,”  we  have  been  told,  “agreed 
to  this  understanding.”  The  identification  of  the  Dillon 
section  of  the  Anti-Parnellites  with  the  Liberals,  which 
this  strange  transaction  discloses,  requires  no  comment 
at  this  moment.  Unionists  have  always  been  aware  of 
the  chain  by  which  Lord  Rosebery’s  Government  held 
the  fidelity  of  the  Irish.  But  the  reception  of  this  news 
by  the  Convention  was  diverting  in  the  extreme.  “Sold  ! 
sold,”  cried  some;  and  Mr.  Healy  shouted  above  the 
voices  an  appeal  to  “Catholics  and  priests,”  a  colloca¬ 
tion  which  it  is  well  to  remember,  since  the  result  of  the 
elections  in  Ireland  is  likely  to  turn  upon  “Catholics 
and  priests.”  “  What  you  are  after  stating,  sir,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Mr.  Dillon  in  the  finest  Irish  language,  “is  an 
infamous  and  calumnious  lie.”  Can  you  not  hear  the 
brogue?  These  Irish  are  delightful;  they  should  be 
retained  at  Westminster,  if  only  to  enliven  the  dullness 
of  Parliament.  But  poor  Mr.  Dillon’s  repudiation  turned 
out  a  very  tame  affair.  He  feebly  accused  Mr.  Healy  of 
having  broken  confidence  by  reading  in  public  a  private 
letter.  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Healy  must  be  allowed  to 


TN  an  article  in  the  current  number  of  the  “  Con- 
-L  .  temporary  Review”  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson  unconsciously 
treats  us  to  a  somewhat  unpleasant  piece  of  self-revela¬ 
tion,  under  the  title,  “On  Undesirable  Information.” 
Mr.  Benson  professes  to  deprecate  the  modern  vice  of 
insatiable  and  unreasonable  curiosity,  which  leads  to 
the  cutting-up  of  the  private  life  of  a  dead  author,  in 
Tennyson’s  phrase,  like  a  pig  ;  but  unfortunately  it  is 
only  too  plain  that  Mr.  Benson  enjoys  this  particular 
kind  of  pork-butchery.  His  own  article  is  positively 
crammed  with  “undesirable  information  ”  about  a  few  of 
our  great  writers  and  one  great  musician.  Mr.  Benson 
has  a  keen  nose  for  carrion,  and  might  safely  be 
guaranteed  to  sniff  out  the  smallest  piece  of  it  in  the 
largest  violet-bed.  The  least  taste  of  “  undesirable  in¬ 
formation  ”  will  draw  off  his  attention  from  the  most 
magnificent  and  moving  work  of  art  ;  the  little  foibles 
and  failings  which  human  flesh  is  prone  to,  and  especially 
the  little  transgressions  against  the  unwritten  laws  of 
society,  which  are  natural  to  the  artist  and  composer, 
are  magnified  by  this  merciless  censor  of  manners  into 
unforgivable  indecencies  which  spoil,  he  tells  us,  our 
enjoyment  of  the  achievements  of  the  great  essayist,  the 
great  poet,  or  the  great  musician. 

Mr.  Benson,  two  days  before  he  wrote  his  article,  read 
through  Canon  Ainger’s  “Charles Lamb”  in  Mr.Morley’s 
“English  Men  of  Letters”  series.  The  immediate 
result  was  “a  new-born  disinclination  to  read  the  writings 
of  Charles  Lamb,”  a  loss  of  the  charm  he  “  used  to  find 
in  Elia.”  “Charles  Lamb,  I  learned,  used  to  drink  too 
much,”  a  remarkable  addition  to  the  stores  of  recondite 
learning  apparently  possessed  by  the  erudite  Mr.  Benson. 
Nor  was  thi«  lamentable  knowledge  all.  Lamb  was 
soon  revealed  to  hiswhilome  admirer  as  quite  intolerable. 

“  He  had  a  Jewish  nose,  and  a  complexion  so  dark  that 
when  taken  in  combination  with  his  complete  suit  of  black 
it  suggested  an  image  cut  in  ebony.”  How  shocking  ! 
Mr.  Benson,  of  course,  previously  supposed  that  Lamb 
had  a  decent  cocked  or  pug  nose,  not  one  that  suggested 
“old  clo’,”  and  harmonized  with  a  complexion  and 
aspect  suggestive  of  what  may  be  euphemized  as  the 
lower  regions.  After  a  succession  of  shocks  to  the  deli¬ 
cate  susceptibilities  of  this  superfine  gentleman,  the 
climax  comes  when  he  tells  us  that  at  a  game  of  whist 
Lamb  “  when,  as  one  may  charitably  suppose,  his  tongue 
was  unloosed  by  brandy  and  water — a  favourite  drink 
of  his — [note  the  shocking  bad  taste  of  Elia  for  such  a 
vulgar  beverage]  cried,  ‘  Martin,  if  dirt  were  trumps 
what  a  hand  you’d  have!’”  Mr.  Benson  is  good 
enough  to  assure  us  that,  after  due  consideration,  he 
has  come  to  feel  perfectly  certain  that  “this  offensive 
ejaculation  was  in  the  worst  possible  taste.” 

The  gist  of  the  matter  is  that  Mr.  Benson’s  exquisite 
taste  has  suffered  disillusionment,  and  the  too  candid 
coarseness  of  Canon  Ainger  is  the  guilty  cause.  And 
as  for  the  ugliness  and  squalor  of  Lamb's  domestic  life, 
that  Mr.  Benson  considers  is  just  what  might  be  looked 
for.  YVe  should  no  more  expect,  he  tells  us,  to  find 
tenderness  and  pathos  in  Charles  Lamb’s  domestic  life 
than  we  would  expect  to  find  dash  and  brilliance  in  the 
private  life  of  John  Roberts,  junior,  the  billiard-player. 

Not  content  with  gathering  up  and  exhibiting  the 
most  dismal  spoils  of  the  pork-butcher  from  the  cutting 
up  of  Charles  Lamb,  Mr.  Benson,  the  sensitive  and 
delicatc-soulcd  critic,  next  fastens  upon  Beethoven. 
“One  day  he  got  angry  because  a  nobleman  talked 
while  he  was  playing,  and  he  rose  from  the  piano  saying, 

‘  I  play  no  more  to  such  hogs.’”  Furthermore,  “  His 
beard  lie  suffered  to  grow  an  inch  long,  his  ears  were 
filled  with  yellow  cotton-wool.  He  upset  the  ink  over 
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the  piano  arid  used  to  cut  hi,..jeit  terribly  whenever  he 
shaved.”.  Shocking- again  !  No  wonder  we  learn  that 
the  yolk  of  the  bad  eggs  he  threw  at  .breakfast  at  the 
ro^iC—  stains  the  Sonata  Pathetique.” .  Not  content  with 
hacking  up  Lamb  and  eviscerating  Beethoven,  mfallible 
and  immaculate  Mr.  Benson  comes  to  .the  poet  whose 
prescient  "mind  foresaw  too  truly  his  own  fate. 

‘  Tennyson  is  the  ‘  ‘  corpus  vile  ”  on  which  the  egregious 
Mr.  Benson  next  tries  his  butchering  hand.  Lord 
Tennyson  was  often  very  rude  to  his  guests — he  dropped 
the  soap  all  over  his  waistcoat.  He  smoked  the  vilest 
tobacco  in  short  clay  pipes.  To  know  Tennyson  must, 
indeed,  have  been  a  sore  trial  to  his  friends,  from  Hallam 
to  Fitzgerald,  from  Carlyle  to  Watts,  for  even  to  hear 
of  thepoet’s  enormities  is  terrible,  and  Mr.  Benson 
assures  us  “the  smell  of  that  most  virulent  shag  will 
han°-  like  a  fetid  veil  between  us  and  the  divinest  lyrics 
in  ‘&Maud  ’  and  in  ‘The  Princess.”’  Appalling  to  re¬ 
late,  “The  women  of  his  dream  came  to  him,  not  walking 
delicately  over  the  short-cropped  turf  of  the  summer 
island,  &c.,  but  through  the  smoke-laden  atmosphere,  of 
that  low-roofed  study,  coughing  involuntarily  and  pain¬ 
fully  at  the  acrid  tobacco-smoke.  The  rooks  which  he 
heard  calling  ‘Maud’  as  evening  was  falling,  called 
across  a  table  littered  with  stale  dottels  of  pipes  and 
broken  cutties.” 

From  all  this  we  gather  the  fact  that  to  use  bad 
tobacco,  or  what  Mr.  Benson  considers  bad  tobacco, 
and  to  smoke  a  cheap  clay-pipe,  instead  of  an  expensive 
one  of  meerschaum  or  briar-root,  is  a  terrible  depth  of 
iniquity  which  ought  never  to  have  been  revealed,  and 
having  been  revealed,  overpowers  with  its  fetid  fumes 
the  sweetness  of  the  loveliest  poems  of  the  erring  genius. 
Even  Shelley,  Mr.  Benson  has  learned  with  horror,  was 
a  badly  dressed  figure,  “diving  into  a  baker’s  shop  in 
Oxford  Street  and  emerging  with  a  loaf  of  bread,”  which 
he  eats  as  he  walks  along.  As  for  Wordsworth,  his 
morals  being  admittedly  admirable  and  his  manners 
passable,  we  are  told  that  he  is  “  intensely  dull,  and 
the  “  Life  of  Wordsworth  ”  ought  to  have  for  a  sub¬ 
title  “How  to  be  Happy  though  Stupid.”  Such  are  the 
amazing  judgments  of  this  superfine  critic,  whose  brazen 
impudence  to  the  great  dead,  in  the  pitiable  mortal  re¬ 
mains  of  whom  he  plunges  his  obscure  and  sacrilegious 
hands,  is  only  equalled  by  his  ignorance  and  stupidity. 

Mr.  Benson’s  chief  point  is  that  we  have  no  right  to 
expect  entertainment  or  edification  from  the  life  of  a  man 
who  has  produced  beautiful  things — “they  either  take 
lono-  dull  walks  in  the  country  [Wordsworth]  or  smoke 
bad’  tobacco”  [Tennyson],  or  perpetrate  the  other  enor¬ 
mities  Mr.  Benson  has  recorded. 

There  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  most  falsehoods,  even  in 
this.  An  artist  is  seen  at  his  best,  that  is  in  his  true 
nature,  in  his  works.  Into  them  he  throws  the  essence 
of  his  being.  His  worst  he  keeps,  his  best  he  gives. 
Descartes  savs  truly  enough,  “  Le  style  e’est  l’homme 
merne.”  But  when  this  has  been  granted,  of  what 
monstrous  misseeing  do  Mr.  Benson’s  judgments  convict 

Ys  it  really  true  that  the  incidents  which  shock  Mr. 
Benson  and  bring  disillusionment  ought  thus  to  affect 
any  healthy-minded  man  or  woman?  Take  a  single 
example  from  the  life  of  Shelley.  “Why— oh  why- 
should  we  be  told  about  the  baker’s  shop?  wails  Mr. 
Benson.  For  this  reason,  surely  :  that  it  shows  us  the 
vreat  poet,  superior  to  circumstances,  careless  of  his 
‘  ood,  thoughtless  of  conventions,  lifted,  as  it  were,  above 
the  earth  in  the  chariot  of  fire  of  his  inspiration.  It  is 
because  Shelley  is  above  the  little  things  of  everyday 
life  that  he  is  content  with  a  meal  of  dry  bread,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  freely  and  lavishly  shares  his  income 
with  a  Leigh  Hunt  or  any  other  needy  friend.  The 
same  reason,  a  superiority  to  the  little  conventions  and 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  the  breathing  ot  a  larger 
ether,  a  diviner  air,  made  Tennyson,  as  he  sat  among 
his  clouds  of  strong  tobacco-smoke,  unconscious  of  his 
surroundings  and  only  aware  of  the  presence  of  the 
Lotus  Eaters,  or  of  Ulysses,  or  Tithonus,  or  King 
Arthur,  or  haply  of  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat,  or  some 
other  vision  of  fair  women  or  stately  men.  What  to 
Mr.  Benson’s  eyes  seem  the  gravest  and  most  shocking 
faults  may  be  looked  at  in  quite  another  way.  Rightly 
regarded,"  these  stumblings  and  trippings  of  great  poets 
and  composers  in  the  everyday  life  of  men  are  so  many 


indications  of  an  absorption  in  the  higher  life  of  the 
imagination,  and  this  aloofness  from  everyday  things, 
while  it  has,  we  may  admit,  its  appearance  of  awk¬ 
wardness  and  its  actual  unpleasantness,  will  be  tenderly 
regarded,  like  the  little  peculiarities  of  a  beloved  friend, 
by  the  devout  lover  of  literature  or  art. 

It  is  possible  to  be  competent  to  furnish  forth  a  com¬ 
plete  handbookof  socialetiquette,  which  we  have  no  doubt 
the  accomplished  Mr.  Benson  is  qualified  to  do,  and  yet  to 
learn  nothing  when  you  visit  a  great  poet  but  the  fact 
that  his  soup  drops  from  his  beard  on  his  waistcoat,  that 
he  smokes  bad  tobacco,  that  he  dresses  badly,  that  he 
does  not,  in  short,  care  about  his  own  appearance  or 
his  own  comfort,  or  the  impression  he  makes  on  the 
world.  But  this  way  of  regarding,  an  artist  is  a  way 
that  so  specially  belongs  to  the  typical  domestic  man¬ 
servant  that  it  may  be  called  the  footman’s,  or,  more 
accurately,  the  valet’s,  view.  Mr.  Benson’s  view  of  the 
great  artists,  then,  is  a  valet’s  view,  and,  as  we  all  know, 
even  a  hero  is  no  hero  to  his  valet  ;  not,  as  Hegel  per¬ 
ceived,  because  the  hero  is  really  no  hero,  but  because  the 
valet  is  a  valet.  To  the  plush-and-powder  propriety  of 
Mr.  Benson’s  valet-soul  the  inspired  unconsciousness  of 
his  surroundings  of  a  Shelley,  the  large  carelessness  and 
absorption  in  the  life  of  the  imagination  of  a  Tennyson, 
may  seem  shocking — as  no  doubt  they  would  seem  to  the 
valet-soul  of  many  a  fine  lady  and  fine  gentleman  who, 
by  certain  carefully  observed  conventions,  conceal  or  half 
conceal  the  fact  that  they  essentially  differ  little  in  heart 
or  mind  from  the  monstrous  ape-life  of  the  slums.  But 
to  those  who  can  enter  into  the  fair  humanities  of  great 
art  by  the  gate  of  the  imagination,  such  trifles  can  no 
more  spoil  their  enjoyment  of  the  artist’s  work  than  a 
fleck  of  dust  can  diminish  or  destroy  the  beauty  of  an 
Italian  picture  or  a  Greek  statue. 

CHITRAL  AND  THE  INDIAN  TAXPAYER. 

THE  case  of  Chitral  will  come  under  review  by 
a  new  Ministry,  and  the  advocates  of  a  for¬ 
ward  policy  may  have  reason  to  congratulate  them¬ 
selves  thereon.  Whatever  the  issue,  it  may  be  of 
use  to  ask  attention  to  the  probable  bearings  of 
an  occupation  of  Chitral  upon  Indian  administra¬ 
tion.  For  be  the  conclusion  what  it  may,  it  will 
certainly  cover  far  larger  ground  than  is  embraced 
within  the  four  corners  of  a  little  mountain  khanate. 
Discussion  has  been  mainly  limited  to  the  strategical 
value  of  the  foreign  territory  now  occupied  by  our 
troops  ;  but  the  interests  concerned  are  not  by  any 
means  ’  merely  military.  If  we  are  committed  to 
a  policy  the  success  of  which  depends  upon  our 
ability  to  conciliate  or  to  coerce  the  tribes  which 
lie  between  our  present  frontier  and  Chitral,  it  is 
certain  that,  for  some  time  to  come,  the  resources 
and  finances  of  the  Indian  Government  must  be 
devoted  to  that  enterprise.  Chitral  altogether  apart, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  particular  tribe  im¬ 
mediately  intervening  between  that  State  and  our 
present  frontier  will  submit  without  a  struggle  to  the 
construction  of  a  military  road  on  the  flank  of  its 
territory,  or  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  British 
posts  along  such  road.  In  its  resistance  it  may  reason¬ 
ably'  count  on  the  sympathy  and  support  of  neighbours, 
who  will  argue  that  their  turn  must  come  next.  A  con¬ 
siderable  struggle  will  be  thus  followed  by  some  form  of 
permanent  occupation  or  coercion  ;  at  the  best  by  costly 
subsidies,  and  the  raising  of  native  levies.  No  one  can 
possibly  say  how  soon,  or  at  what  cost,  a  flame  lit 
among  those  mountains  will  be  extinguished.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  contended  that  Maxim  guns  and  magazine 
rifles  have  changed  the  tribesmen’s  nature.  Swati  and 
Bonerwal  will  alike  shrink,  it  is  asserted,  from  a  struggle 
with  troops  who  are  armed  with  the  deadly  weapons  of 
to-day.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will.  But  similar 
hopes  were  confidently  indulged  in  1839  and  in  1886. 
It  was  found  then,  as  probably  it  will  be  found  now, 
that  hatred  is  stronger  than  fear.  The  rumours  of  tribal 
gatherings  which  reach  us  from  Simla  in  the  intervals  of 
assurances  that  no  serious  opposition  need  be  feared, 
recall  the  course  of  affairs  during  the. first  occupation 
of  Kdbul.  In  1839,  organized  opposition  melted  like 
snow  before  a  British  force  equipped  with  weapons 
infinitely  superior  to  those  of  the  Afghan.  Outbreaks 
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and  risings  continued,  nevertheless,  to  give  evidence 
of  the  temper  of  the  tribes.  Many  who  should  have 
been  best  informed,  refused  to  believe  in  the  danger  of 
revolt,  and  confidently  predicted  the  submission  of 
the  discontented.  A  favourable  opportunity  occurring, 
the  storm  broke,  and  the  entire  British  force  was 
swept  to  destruction.  The  course  and  cost  of  events 
in  L  pper  Burmah  are  too  recent  to  require  recapitulation. 
If  the  project  favoured  by  the  forward  school  is  per¬ 
sisted  in,  experience  justifies  us  in  anticipating  a  long 
struggle,  before  we  can  establish  uninterrupted  direct 
military  communication  with  Chitral,  and  maintain  per¬ 
manent  touch  with  our  forces  to  be  located  there. 

At  \\  hose  expense  is  this  struggle  to  be  carried  out  ? 
Certainly  not  at  the  expense  of  the  English  taxpayer. 
The  people  of  India — the  Indian  taxpayer — will  have  to 
bear  the  cost.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  try  and  place 
ourselves  at  his  point  of  view.  There  is  a  class,  and 
perhaps  a  not  inconsiderable  class,  who  trouble  them- 
selv  es  very  little  about  the  point  of  view  of  the  people  of 
India.  The  Indian  taxpayer  has  no  political  vote.  He  has 
never  been  known  to  raise  formidable  objection  to  any 
form  of  impost.  Income-tax,  custom  duties,  salt-tax', 
periodical  increase  of  land  revenue,  local  rates,  have  one 
after  another  been  sweated  from  his  dusky  hide,  and 
still  he  has  struggled  along  in  seeming  acquiescence  and 
indifference.  Hence  he  is  regarded  as  a  quantite 
negligible.  Little  or  no  account  is  taken  of  him  when 
measures  are  in.  progress  of  which  the  result  must  be 
an  addition  to  his  existing  burdens.  But  this  is  not 
a  point  of  view  which  can  be  shared  by  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  administration  of  India.  The 
question  of  ways  and  means  to  meet  the  cost  of  aug¬ 
menting  the  strength  of  the  army  of  India,  and  of 
additional  civil  and  political  establishments  beyond  the 
present  frontier  must  have  been  anxiously  considered. 
Can  the  probable  drain  of  a  struggle,  and  the 
cost  of  arrangements  necessary  to  maintain  peace  in 
territories  freshly  acquired  or  controlled,  be  met  without 
further  taxation  ?  Has  the  Government  of  India  satis¬ 
fied  itself  that  fresh  taxes  can  be  imposed  without 
serious  opposition?  These  are  matters  which  must 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Viceroy  and  his 
Council.  The  situation  which  they  have  to  consider  is 
no  longer  what  it  was,  even  in  years  comparatively 
recent..  A  well-informed  and  active  opposition  has  estab¬ 
lished  itself  in  India,  whose  business  it  is  to  scrutinize 
closely  the  . measures  of  the  Government,  and  to  use  all 
the  means  in  its  power  of  popularizing  its  conclusions. 
The  Imperial  and  Provincial  Legislatures  have  been 
reorganized  on  a  more  popular  and  elective  basis, 
and  the  right  of  interpellation  has  been  granted 
I  them.  Outside  the  circle  of  councillors  and  agitators 
exists  a  considerable  and  rapidly  increasing  body  of 
well  disposed  natives,  whose  uneasiness  is  not  disguised 
at  the  growing  cost  of  the  Government,  especially 
beyond  the  frontier.  What  will  be  the  view  of  these 
classes  when  they  learn  that  fresh  military  and  political 
liabilities  have  been  incurred,  the  cost  of  which  it  will 
be  for  them  and  their  fellow-countrymen  to  discharge  ; 
that  they  are  in  luturc  to  be  taxed,  not  only  to  furnish 
I  the  Amir  with  means  to  reorganize  his  army  and  to 
create  an  armoury  and  arsenal,  but  to  subsidize  the 
Swatis  or  other  tribes,  and  to  remunerate  native  levies  in 
Chitral  and  elsewhere  ;  that  a  considerable  force  is  to  be 
gathered,  and  permanently  garrisoned  beyond  the  frontier 
at  Indian  cost  and  charge? 

.  If  vve  irritate  and  alienate  our  Indian  fellow-subjects 
in  order  to  maintain  from  their  resources  a  strategical 
position  of  disputed  importance  in  a  distant  State,  we 
shall  be  weakening,  not  strengthening,  our  hold  upon 
India.  Many  men  of  enlightenment  and  leading  among 
them  are  well  aware  that,  by  statutory  enactment,  except 
for  preventing  or  repelling  the  actual  invasion  of  India, 
or  under  sudden  and  urgent  necessity,  the  revenues  of 
India  cannot  be  applied  to  the  cost  of  military  operations 
beyond  the  frontier  without  the  consent  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  present 
Government  of  India,  being  unanimously  in  favour  of 
aggression,  must  have  satisfied  itself  that  there  is  no 
cause  for  hesitation,  so  far  as  feeling  in  India  is  con¬ 
cerned.  This,  prima  facie,  is  a  fair  contention  ;  and  we 
are  thus  led  to  look  below  the  surface  into  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  present  Government.  We  may  expect  to 
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find  men  personally  intimate  with  the  tone  and  temper 
of  India.  The  unanimity  of.  the  -Council  would  *be 
strengthened  by^  the  assurances  of  those  among 
its  members  who  had  passed  their  lives  among  the 
people.  .Without  any  disrespect  to  the  distinguished 
men  who  compose  Lord  Elgin’s  Council,  the  result  of  an 
inquiry  into  its  members,  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
intimacy  with  the  provinces  of  India,  is  far  from  re¬ 
assuring.  The  British  army,  the  bar,  the  business  of 
finance  and  of  public  works,  are  effectively  represented 
on  that  Council.  But  there  is  not,  at  this  moment,  .1 
single  member  who  has  the  slightest  personal,  adminis¬ 
trative,  or  political  acquaintance  with  Bombay,  Madias, 
the  North-West  Proyinces,  the  Panjab,  or  with  native 
troops.  .  There  has  probably  never  been  a  time  when  the 
Viceroy’s  council,  eminent  as  it  is  in  other  respects,  was 
so  little  qualified  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  people  of  India,  or  on  the  expediency  of  calling 
upon  them,  to  submit  to  fresh  taxation  and  prolonged 
fiscal  pressure.  It  would  be  interesting,  in  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  we  could  learn  the  views  ot  those  members 
of  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Council  who  are  personal!' 
intimate  with  India.  It  would  certainly  strengthen 
the  case  for  aggression  if  it  were  found  to  be&sup- 
por.tcd  by  their  advice.  Great  as  may  be'  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  any  prominent  Indian  commander,  or  his 
authority  on  military  matters,  it  is-  of  little  value  on  this 
aspect  of  the  matter.  There  is,  in  fact,  probably  no 
career  which  gives  fewer  opportunities  of  acquainting 
oneself  with  the  ways  of  thought  of  the  Indian  people 
than  one  which  has  been  passed  wholly  at  army  head¬ 
quarters,  whether  in  Simla  or  elsewhere,  and  in  cam¬ 
paigns  beyond  the  Indian  frontier. 

To  most  men  who  have  been  called  upon  to  form 
an  opinion,  it  seems  that  the  difficulty  and  danger 
of  attempting  further  taxation  in  India  can  scarcely 
be  exaggerated.  It  is  not  a  subject  which  can  be 
entered  into  at  length  in  such  an  article  as  this. 
But,  in  general  terms,  it  may  be  said  of  any  source 
of  considerable  taxation  which  remains  open  to  us,- 
either  that  it  is  markedly  vexatious,  or  that  it  presses 
almost  exclusively  on  the  necessities  of  the  poorest,  and 
therefore  of  the  mass  of  the  population  ;  or  that  it  is 
unvvorkable.  As  the  years  pass,  too,  the  feeling  of  the 
native  population  towards  us  by  no  means  grows  more 
friendly..  On  the  contrary,  from  causes  of  which  some 
are  obvious,  the  line  of  cleavage  between  native  and 
foreigner  is  growing  more  and  more  distinct,  and  its 
edges  more  rough  and  ragged.  Suspicion  is  taking  the 
place  of  confidence,  and  sour  dislike  is  substituted  for 
goodwill.  It  is  not  a  time  to  put  a  fresh  strain  on  our 
relations,  with  the  natives  of  India,  especially  for  objects 
with  which  they  have  no  sympathy,  and  as  to  the  expe¬ 
diency. of  which  there  is  great  division  among  ourselves. 

But  it  is  not  as  taxpayers  only  that  the  people  of  India 
would  be  called  upon  to  subscribe  to  the  proposed 
policy.  ^  When, as  sometimes  happens,  the  “predominant 
partner”  in  the  government  of  India  is  the  head  of  the 
army,  internal  progress  and  civil  administration  are  soon 
made  aware  of  it.  Less  money  is  forthcoming  for  pro¬ 
vincial  or  local  needs.  Eunds  for  education,  for  commu¬ 
nications,  whether  by  road  or  rail,  for  police  and  public 
security,  for  courts  of  law  and  public  justice,  for  all,  in 
a  word,  which  most  concerns  and  interests  the  people 
are  diverted  into  the  military  cash  chest.  The  cost  o  a 
military  policy  cannot  be  counted  by  its  expenditure  only. 

It  is  not  so  much  by  what  is  spent  on  the  army  as  by  whit 
is  withheld  from  productive  objects,  or  from  objects  of 
general  public  utility,  that  a  country,  especially  a  back¬ 
ward  country  like  British  India, is  made  poorer.  Develop¬ 
ment  is  checked  all  along  the  line.  The  progress  of 
India,  which  is  the  special  aim  and  boast  of  British 
rule,  is  temporarily  arrested.  Nor  is  this  all.  Nothin 
is  so.  irreconcilable  with  the  honourable  spirit  i; 
self-reliance  to  which  British  rule  has  given  birth 
among  the  people  of  India,  and  which  is  bv  no 
means  incompatible  with  loyalty,  as  the  tone  whi.  h 
is  imparted  to  the  administration  when  the  milit  iry 
element  in  its  counsels  gains  ascendency  Tint 
ascendency  makes  itself  felt  in  India,  as  in  all  other 
countries,  in  a  less  sympathetic  attitude  towards 
the  people,  especially  towards  the  more  advanced  or 
ambitious  among  them.  There  is  a  general  stiffening 
of  the  relations  between  governor  and  governed.  All 
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classes  in  India,  though  aware  that  they  are  kept  in 
subiection  by  force,  find  nothing  more  irritating  than 
daily  and  hourly  indication  of  the  force  which  holds 

them  in  subjection.  .  -  .  .. 

Whether  from,  an  international  point  ot  view,  the 
oresent  time  is  opportune  for  an  aggressive  move  in 
Chitral  and  its  neighbourhood,  it  must  be  fortheCabine 
to  decide.  It  would  haveseemedthat  the  recent  agreement 
to  establish  a  line  of  demarcation  between  territories 
placed  respectively  under  British  and  Russian  control 
might  make  it  less  necessary  at  this  moment  to  assert 
supremacy  in  tracts  lying  on  our  side  of  the  b°undary. 
Our  object  in  negotiating  such  a  line  would  seem,  of 
necessity,  to  have  been  to  lessen  pressure  on  our  own 
territories  in  India,  not  to  add  to  the  strength  and  the 
cost  of  Indian  armaments.  It  may  be  thought,  too, 
that  no  moment  could  be  more  inappropriate  for  an  act 
of  aggression,  based  avowedly  on  distrust  of  Russian 
designs,  than  the  moment  when  we  have  been  seeking 
cordial  co-operation  with  Russia  for  delimitatio 
of  a  common  political  frontier.  The  only  sufficient 
cause  for  the  policy  of  aggression  at  this  hour  seems 
to  be  that,  all  objections  notwithstanding,  it  is  unavoid¬ 
able  in  order  to  repel  an  immediate  advance  from  the 
Russian  side.  Such  a  step  on  the  part  of  Russia,  in  the 
teeth  of  her  present  engagements,  is  scarcely  to  be 
looked  for.  A-  <-OLVIN- 


EURIPIDES  THE  RATIONALIST.* 


WHEN  in  1890  Dr.  Verrall  brought  out  his  admirable 
translation  of  the  “  Ion  ”  of  Euripides,  to  which  he 
prefixed  a  chapter  putting  forth  new  and  startling  views 
about  the  meaning  of  the  play  and  the  mental  attitude  o 
the  poet,  many  felt  unable  to  accept  the  theory,  but  no 
one  could  deny  that  it  was  excellent  reading.  The  theory 
was  briefly  that  the  “  Ion,”  while  purporting  in  an  ortho¬ 
dox  prologue  and  finale  to  glorify  the  power  and  god¬ 
head  of  Apollo,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  play 
sets  forth  a  story  which  not  only  does  not  justify  the 
ways  of  the  Pythian  to  man,  but  brings  into  the  strongest 
relief  the  folly  of  belief  in  him  and  his  ritual.  In  the 
present  work,  in  recurring  to  the  “  Ion,  he  f“r . 
illustrates  what  to  many  will  still  seem  a  bn  kant 
paradox:  “the  story  of  the  play,  he  writes,  is  no 
more  consistent  with  the  existence  of  Apollo  than 
<  Candide  ’  is  consistent  with  the  existence  of  the  saints, 
or  the  recent  novel  of  M.  Zola  with  the  existence  of 
‘  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes.’  Indeed,  in  the  spirit  and 
even  the  matter  of  ‘Lourdes,’  there  is  much  that  is 
closely  akin  to  the  '  Ion.’  Like  M.  Zola,  Euripides  is 
exceedingly  anxious  to  show  that  he  has  sympathy  with 
the  objects  of  his  attack.  The  charming  picture  of  sim¬ 
plicity  in  the  person  of  the  lad  ‘Ion  .  .  •  pkays  in  the 
work  a  parallel  part  to  M.  Zola’s  pathetic  biography  of 
Bernadette.  .  .  .  If  you  have  read ‘Lourdes  and  will 
consider  what  it  might  have  been  like  if  the  author  s 
only  efficient  way  of  publication  had  been  to  shape  it  as 
a  play  to  be  performed  between  ‘Athalie  and  Esther 
in  the  nave  of  Notre  Dame,  you  will  have  as  near  an 
analogy  to  the  ‘Ion’  as  could  be  composed  of  modern 
elements.”  Such  is  the  theory  about  the  art  of  Euripides 
which  Dr.  Verrall  put  forward  in  1890  and  has  furthe 
developed  and  defended  in  the  book  now  before  us.  But 
this  book  deals  from  the  same  point  of  view  with  a  far 
more  interesting  play  than  the  “  Ion.  It  shows  (and 
in  our  opinion  it  clearly  proves)  that  when  Euripides 
wrote  the  “  Alcestis,”  either  he  was,  as  Mr.  Swinburne 
has  called  him,  “  a  botcher,”  or  he  produced  the  play 
with  the  set  purpose  of  showing  the  crudeness  and  even 
immorality  of  current  beliefs  about  the  gods  and  their 
interpositions  in  human  affairs.  Nothing  can  raise  the 
play  out  of  the  slough  of  ignoble  sentiment  in  which  it 
wallows.  One  turns  in  disgust  from  Admetus  grovelling 
at  the  feet  of  his  household  to  get  some  one  to  take  his 
place  and  to  die  for  him,  chopping  logic  with  his  aged 
father  and  scolding  him  because  he  does  not  see  the 
necessity  of  saving  his  son  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own 
life,  and  finally  bragging  about  all  he  would  do  to  save 
his  dear  wife  who  has  volunteered  to  take  his  place— 
everything,  indeed,  except  refuse  to  accept  her  sacrifice. 


One  does  not  find  much  relief  in  contemplating  the 
precipitate  burial  of  the  devoted  Alcestis  within  a  few 
hours  after  her  death,  which  (most  unusually)  occurs  on 
the  stage.  But  we  hope  to  find  something  to  elevate 
the  emotions  in  her  deliverer.  And  what  do  we  meet . 

A  gluttonous,  bibulous  Heracles  comes  in  by  chance 
and  after  gorging  himself  with  food  and  wine  in  the 
house  of  mourning,  which  he  fills  with  his  foolish  noise 
(auovd'  iX™™),  he  finally  restores  Alcestis  to  her  hus¬ 
band  in  a  scene  which  cannot  be  described  but  as  low 
and  vulgar,  so  completely  does  it  lack  all  trace  of 
solemnity,  all  attempt  to  pourtray  or  suggest  the  emo¬ 
tion  which  human  beings  ought  to  feel  at  the  return  of 

a  fellow-creature  from  the  grave. 

A  glance  at  histories  of  Greek  literature  will  show  to 
what  straits  all  historians  and  critics  are  reduced  to 
reconcile  this  play  with  the  elementary  principles  ot  art 
—that  is,  all  save  those  who  have  chosen  to  ignore 
or  failed  to  observe  its  glaring  artistic  defects.  I  he 
cleverest  attempt  has  been  that  of  Browning  in  Ba- 
laustion’s  Adventure,”  in  which  he  seeks  to  dignify 
the  play  by  exalting  the  deliverer,  and  is  thus  forced 
to  transform  completely  the  Heracles  ot  the  Alcestis 
by  putting  in  his  place  the  hero  of  the  Madness  of 
Heracles. ”  Others  have  tried  to  whitewash  Admetus  by 
glorifying  his  hospitality  in  entertaining  Heracles  even 
ft  the  very  height  of  his  grief.  Dr  Verrall  perfectly 
disposes  of  this  plea.  There  was  no  lack  m  Pherae  of 
wealthy  and  willing  entertainers  of  the  son  of  Zeus.  1  he 
hospitality  of  Admetus  was  an  offence,  because  it  was 
thrust  on  Heracles,  who  would  never  have  accepted  it 
had  he  known  that  the  house  was  mourning  its  mistress. 
How  then  does  Dr.  Verrall  reconcile  the  play  with  his 
belief  in  Euripides  as  a  consummate  artist  ?  .  The  purpose 
of  Euripides  was  to  expose  the  legend  as  ridiculous  and 
untrue.  “  Everything  in  the  drama,  from.  the  77th  verse 
to  the  1135th,  is  repugnant  to  the  theological  interpreta¬ 
tion  given  ostensibly  in  the  prologue  and  conclusion. 
For  it  required  adroitness  in  Euripides  to  effect  his 
purpose  without  giving  grave  offence.  He  addressed  an 
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audience  most  of  whom  regarded  the  resurrection  of 


*  “  Euripides  the  Rationalist:  a  Study  in  the  History  of  An  and 
Religion.”  P  By  A.  W.  Verrall,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridee.  Cambridge  University  Press.  1895. 


Alcestis  as  a  sacred  truth.  Euripides  did  not  believe  in 
it  but  he  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  innuendo  in 
putting  forward  his  views.  For  this  purpose  he  was 
more  happily  circumstanced  than  a  writer  now  would  be 
Let  us  think  for  a  moment  how  a  modern  public  would 
receive  on  the  stage,  or  even  in  a  historical  novel,  a 
rationalistic  treatment  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  o 
Tairus’  daughter.  Many  resent  bitterly  the  story  in 
which  Mark  Twain  makes  a  backwoodsman  account  for 
the  miracle  by  which  Elijah  confounded  the  prophets  of 
Baal,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  Tishbite  had  discovered 
petroleum  and  had  filled  with  it,  not  with  water,  the 
barrels  from  which  the  sacrifice  to  be  miraculously 
ignited  was  drenched.  But  Euripides  had  an  audience 
on  whom  religious  beliefs  sat  very  loosely,  and-what 
is  far  more  important  for  Dr.  Verrall  s .  theory  an 
audience  which  delighted  in  deciphering  views  hidden 
under  innuendo  and  even  equivoque,  and  which  would 
have  been  disappointed  had  there  been  nothing  to  find 
out.  “The  purpose  of  the  ‘Alcestis,.  and  that  which 
alone  connects  into  a  whole  its  otherwise  inharmonious 
and  repugnant  elements,  is  neither  to  solemnize  the 
legend,  as  would  have  been  the  purpose  of  ^Eschylu  , 
nor  to  embellish  it,  as  would  have  been  the  purpose  of 
Sophocles,  but  to  criticize  it,  to  expose  it  as  fundament¬ 
ally  untrue  and  immoral  before  an  audience  who  were 

well  acquainted  with  the  general  opinions  of  the  author 
well  aware  that  innuendo  was  the  only  way  in  which 
those  opinions  could  be  dramatically  expressed,  and 
predisposed  by  mental  and  moral  temper  not  merely  to 
be  content  with  such  a  mode  of  expression  but  to 
regard  it  as  the  best  possible  condition  for  intel¬ 
lectual  art  and  intellectual  pleasure.  .  Such  an 
audience  could  not  now  exist.  Supposing  it  were  cus¬ 
tomary  to  represent  on  the  London  stage  pDys  kke 
“  Samson  Agonistes,”  what,  asks  Dr.  Verrall,  would  the 
public  say  if  it  were  suddenly  announced  that 
management  had  decided  on  producing  “The  Herdsmer 
of  Gadara,”  or  “  The  Shunammite,  by  Professor  T 

H _ ?  The  rationalistic  teaching  would  require  to  Of 

so  veiled  as  to  be  unintelligible  ;  the  spectators  would  b< 
either  puzzled  or  offended.  But  the  Athenian  publij 
would  have  rejoiced  to  have  something  to  discover 
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something  ot  which  to  discuss  the  rival  solutions.  They 
would  have  taken  the  poet’s  hint  that  there  was  no  proof 
that  Alcestis  had  ever  died.  “  The  audience  of  Euripides 
was  always  assembled  .  .  .  going  in  and  out  of  the  same 
narrow  streets  and  markets,  gardens  and  colonnades, 
courts  and  quays,  sitting  rooms  and  supper  rooms,  con¬ 
versing  incessantly  ” — such  is  Dr.  Verrall’s  picture  of  the 
Athenian  public  of  that  time.  What  would  not  George 
Meredith  give  for  such  an  audience  now  ?  A  few  score 
of  cultivated  people  take  a  delight  in  guessing  at  hishints, 
but  half  the  adult  population  w’ere  constantly  sifting  the 
inner  meaning  of  Euripides.  All  this  way  of  looking  at 
the  matter  fits  in  excellently  with  the  criticism  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes,  who  is  never  tired  of  telling  us  how  the  clever 
young  men  of  Athens  were  always  going  about  and 
“  measuring  as  it  were  with  a  square”  the  subtleties  of 
Euripides,  to  see  whether  they  would  accommodate 
themselves  to  this  or  that  theory.  Undoubtedly  a  natural 
love  for  duplicity,  irony,  ambiguity  and  play  of  meaning 
was  characteristic  of  the  Athens  of  Euripides.  To  some 
it  will  seem  that  this  Athenian  spirit  too  persistently 
haunts  the  brilliant  Cambridge  scholar.  It  will  be 
opportune  to  remind  such  critics  in  his  own  words  that 
“  the  clever  countrymen  of  Euripides  thought  him  their 
cleverest  ;  the  works  we  possess  are  a  selection  of  his 
best  ;  and  if  anywhere  we  suspect  him  of  dullness,  we 
should  quickly  mark  that  place  for  something  which 
probably  we  do  not  understand.”  We  would  also  pre¬ 
sent  to  them  one  more  pregnant  reflection  of  Dr.  Verrall : 
“The  time  may  come,  if  literature  and  learning  should 
suffer  another  Oriental  invasion,  when  it  will  have  to  be 
painfully  learned  and  proved  that  Pope  was  not  an 
Anglican,  nor  Defoe  a  Churchman,  nor  Swift  orthodox, 
nor  Voltaire  a  Christian,  and  that  to  make  sense  ot 
their  works  these  negatives  must  not  be  forgotten.” 
Was  Euripides  a  rationalist  or  a  “  botcher  ”  ?  This  is 
the  question  which  must  be  answered.  His  “humanity” 
and  “  warm  tears  ”  would  never  have  won  him  the  fame 
of  the  cleverest  men  in  the  cleverest  of  cities. 

R.  Y.  Tvrrell. 

M.  ANATOLE  FRANCE. 

MANATOLE  FRANCE  is  a  man  of  letters,  amateur 
•  in  the  fine  sense,  who  would  willingly  have  you 
believe  him  something  of  the  amateur  in  the  looser  and 
more  current  meaning  of  the  word.  He  has  attempted 
a  good  many  things,  somewhat  different  in  kind  from 
one  another,  in  which  he  has  shown  an  extreme  care 
and  scrupulousness  in  the  matter  of  writing,  a  sincere 
endeavour  after  no  limited  or  facile  sort  of  perfection, 
and,  especially,  a  fixed  determination  that  literature, 
with  him,  shall  be  literature.  He  has  written  criticism, 
fiction,  and  verse.  It  is  probable  that  he  is  a  slow 
worker,  and  that  his  work  costs  him  a  considerable 
labour.  But  it  amuses  him  to  seem  aloof  from  his 
work,  a  little  careless,  a  little  disdainful  of  it,  even, 
and  to  admit :  “  J’en  parle  avec  un  absolu  ddsinteresse- 
ment,  £tant,  par  nature,  fort  ddtachd  des  choses,  et 
dispose  &  me  demander  chaque  soir,  avec  l’Ecclesiaste  : 
‘Quel  fruit  revient  &  l’homme  de  tout  l’ouvrage  ?  ’  ” 
He  looks  back  with  regret  to  the  time  when  he  was  a 
student,  not  a  writer.  “J’ai  v($cu  d’heureuses  annees 
sans  £crire.  Je  menais  unc  vie  contemplative  et  solitaire 
dont  le  souvenir  m’est  encore  infiniment  doux.”  In  the 
preface  to  the  first  volume  of  “  I. a  Vie  Littdraire,”  he 
explains  how  the  editor  of  “  Le  Temps  ”  drew  him  out 
of  his  seclusion,  and  forced  him  to  become  a  critic,  a 
service  for  which  every  one  must  be  profoundly  grateful 
to  M.  Hebrard.  For  it  is  as  a  critic  that  he  has,  perhaps, 
the  largest  claim  on  our  attention,  a  critic  of  so  personal 
a  kind  that  he  is  at  the  same  time  an  artist,  even  when 
he  writes  of  the  latest  nouvelle  of  Gyp. 

Criticism,  M.  France  tells  us  on  one  page,  “  flottcra 
toujours  dans  l'incertitude.  Scs  lois  nc  scront  point  fixes, 
sesjugements  ne  scront  point  irrevocables.  IJien  differ- 
ente  de  Injustice,  cllc  fera  peu  de  mal  et  peu  de  bien,  si 
toutefois  e’est  faire  peu  de  bien  que  d’amuscr  un  moment 
les  Ames  dedicates  et  curieuscs.”  Do  not  credit  the 
caprice  of  so  characteristic  a  modesty  ;  that  is  not  what 
he  believes  at  all.  Turn  rather  to  another  page,  and 
read  there  :  “Je  crois  que  la  critique  ou  plutot  1’essai 
litt^raire,  est  une  forme  cxquisc  de  l'histoire.  Je  dis  plus  : 
elle  est  la  vraie  histoire,  celle  de  1’esprit  humain.  Elle 
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exige,  pour  etre  bien  traitde,  des  facultes  rares  et  une 
culture  savante.  Elle  suppose  un  affinement  intellectuel 
que  de  longs  siecles  d’art  ont  pu  seuls  produire.  C’est 
pourquoi  elle  ne  se  montre  que  dans  les  societds  dej& 
vieilles,  k  l’heure  exquise  des  premiers  declins.”  And, 
to  add  a  sentence  from  yet  another  page  :  “La  critique 
est  la  derniere  en  date  de  toutes  les  formes  litteraires  ; 
elle  finira  peut-etre  par  les  absorber  toutes.”  But  what 
is  it  that  M.  France  understands  by  criticism?  “Mon 
affaire,”  he  assures  us,  “  n’est  point  d’analyser  les  livres 
j’ai  assez  fait  quand  j’ai  suggdre  quelque  haute  curiosity' 
au  lecteur  bienveillant.”  Or,  in  his  famous  definition  : 
“  Le  bon  critique  est  celui  qui  raconte  les  aventures  de 
son  ame  au  milieu  des  chefs-d’oeuvre.”  It  is  an  exquisite 
definition,  exquisitely  true  of  M.  France  himself.  It 
would  be  easy  to  say  that  he  is  not  a  critic  at  all.  But 
then  he  only  professes  to  give  us  something  of  himself, 
as  that  something  reveals  itself  at  the  contact  of  other 
minds,  other  souls,  preserved  to  us  in  books.  A  book, 
for  him,  is  “une  oeuvre  de  sorcellerie  d’ou  s’dchappent 
toutes  sortes  d’images  qui  troublent  les  esprits  et  chan- 
gent  les  cceurs.”  It  delights  him  to  come  under  this 
magic  influence,  he  surrenders  himself  to  it  with  a 
smiling,  confident,  sceptical,  and  adventurous  curiosity. 
He  loves  a  book  as  a  man  might  love  a  woman,  and  his 
criticism  is  a  sort  of  fine  flattery,  or  discreet  raillery,  full 
of  sensibility,  of  intellectual  emotion,  in  which  a  profound 
and  exact  learning  disguises  itself  in  order  to  be  charm¬ 
ing.  What  he  says  of  Hamlet  may  be  said  of  himself : 
“  II  pense  tour  k  tour  comme  un  moine  du  moyen 
age  et  comme  un  savant  de  la  Renaissance  ;  il  a  la  tete 
philosophique  et  pourtant  pleine  de  diableries.”  He  is 
a  survival  of  the  Humanists  of  the  Renaissance,  with 
his  intellectual  curiosity  in  life  and  legend,  in  moral 
problems  and  the  actual  vices  of  real  or  imaginary 
people,  in  his  urbane,  philosophic  malice, his  gentle  and 
pitiless  wit.  Naturally  tolerant,  sympathetic,  benign, 
and  at  the  same  time  “  sur  de  tris  pen  de  choses  en  ce 
monde,”he  is  very  certain  of  stupidity  or  pretence  when 
he  sees  it,  and  if,  despite  his  aversion,  he  is  obliged  to 
contemplate  and  to  comment  upon  it,  his  irony,  in  its 
very  gentleness,  has  the  cruelty  of  a  cat  holding  a  mouse 
between  its  velvet  paws.  Read  him,  for  example,  on 
M.  Georges  Ohnet.  But  that  amusing  castigation  is 
scarcely  typical  of  a  writer  who,  like  his  master  in  so 
many  things,  Renan,  prefers  a  certain  elegance  in 
evasion.  He  is  always,  in  his  own  fashion,  sincere  ;  but 
he  would  rather  not  always  be  quite  definite.  “  Sure  of 
so  little  in  this  world,”  it  pleases  him  to  leave  most  large 
questions  open  ;  to  discriminate  without  prejudice,  to 
praise  without  rivalry,  to  dissent  with  an  amiable  smile  : 
“  No  doubt  there  is  quite  as  much,  or  nearly,  to  be  said 
for  your  way  of  thinking  as  for  mine  !  ” 

Creative,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  his  criticism— the 
artist  of  a  series  of  exquisite  “confessions  ” — M.  France 
is  always  something  of  a  critic  in  his  fiction.  There  is 
just  so  much  truth  in  that  pose  of  his  as  an  amateur  in 
letters,  that  all  his  works  are  somewhat  deliberate 
excursions  in  one  direction  or  another,  experiments, 
sometimes,  one  fancies,  done  in  order  to  show  that  they 
can  be  accomplished,  not  from  any  very  urgent  impulse 
from  within.  As  he  is  both  a  man  of  letters  and  a 
scholar,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  have  been  tempted 
by  legendary  and  mediaeval  subjects;  and  in  “Thai's,” 
for  example,  we  have  an  admirable  piece  of  craftsman¬ 
ship,  done  absolutely  from  without,  very  beautifully  and 
sympathetically,  but  with  an  art  in  which  there  is  at  all 
events  no  moment  of  illusion  :  sentiment,  costume,  ddcor, 
emotion,  all  are  rendered  with  a  sort  of  conscious  pro¬ 
priety.  The  feeling,  troubling  as  that  would  be  if  it 
were  realized  acutely,  never  touches  us  with  any  real 
sense  of  pity;  it  is  treated  with  too  elegant  an  aloofness, 
almost  decoratively,  as  a  remote,  curious  thing.  It  is 
antiquity  apprehended,  not  as  real  life,  really  lived  once 
long  ago,  but  as  ancient  history,  as  recorded  legend. 
In  one  book,  however,  “  Le  Lys  Rouge,”  which  is  a 
novel  of  contemporary  life,  he  has  succeeded  in  realizing 
and  in  making  us  realize  that  quality  of  direct  emotion 
which  never  elsewhere  fully  expresses  itself  in  the  rest 
of  his  elegant  and  exquisite  work.  It  is  a  study  in 
“  modern  love,”  the  passion,  with  its  curiosities 
of  sentiment  and  sensation,  its  ecstasies  and 
cruelties,  set  in  a  framework  of  literary  and 
artistic  society,  some  of  the  persons  in  which  are 
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exact  portraits  of  real  persons,  Paul  Verlaine,  for 
instance.  Here,  for  once,  the  scholar  passes  almost 
wholly  into  the  sensitive,  sympathetic  artist  ;  the  gentle 
Epicurean,  who  smiles  so  urbanely  upon  the  great  and 
little  distractions  by  which  humanity  amuses  itself  in 
that  short  interval  given  to  it,  is  content  to  be  absorbed 
in  one  or  two  definite  men  and  women,  to  whom  these 
distractions  (as  seen  by  the  philosophic  eye)  are  the 
only  serious  things  in  life.  “  La  veritd,”  as  he  tells 
us  in  a  later,  more  reflective  book,  “  Le  Jardin 
d'Epicure,”  “la  v^ritd  est  que  la  vie  est  delicieuse, 
horrible,  charmante,  afifreuse,  douce,  am£re,  et  qu’elle 
est  tout.”  And  “  Le  Lys  Rouge”  gives  us  the  sense 
of  what  is  delicious,  and  horrible,  and  charming,  and 
atrocious,  and  sweet,  and  bitter,  in  life  lived  fatally, 
absorbingly,  exceptionally,  as  to  the  circumstances,  and 
the  course  of  them,  in  those  passions  by  which  alone  we 
truly  live.  The  scholar’s  subtlety  has  turned  inwards 
upon  the  heart,  and  here,  in  this  beautiful,  painful, 
fascinating  book,  which  really  hurts  one,  we  find  vv  hat 
we  have  never  found  before  in  a  writer  who  has  been 
only  too  exclusively  a  literary  man.  “  Et  tout  le  reste 
est  iitterature  !  ”  we  have  now  the  excuse  of  saying,  in 
that  only  comparatively  disdainful  outburst  of  Verlaine  ; 
and  it  is,  after  all,  not  as  the  writer  of  “  Le  Lys  Rouge  ” 
that  M.  France  presents  himself  under  his  normal  aspect. 
Let  us  not  try  to  sum  him  up,  to  bring  him  under  any 
formula,  to  explain  why  he  is  what  he  is,  and  why  he 
has  his  exceptions  from  himself  ;  let  us  leave  him  a  little 
vague,  infinitely  charming,  not  quite  satisfying  if  he  is 
to  be  judged  among  the  great  writers  ;  an  artist  in 
style,  in  thought,  in  sensibility,  in  scholarship  ;  not  a 
critic,  as  the  world  looks  upon  criticism,  yet  above  all, 
it;  the  fine  sense,  a  critic,  of  literature  and  of  life  ; 
definitely  at  least,  and  finally,  a  man  of  letters,  the 
topical  scholar  of  letters  of  our  day. 

MENDELSSOHN,  MOTTL,  AND  OTHERS. 

T  IKE  the  Americans,  we  are  a  big  people  and  like 
J— '  to  do  things  on  a  big  scale  ;  we  are  also  a  bourgeois 
people  and  like  to  do  them  in  a  bourgeois  manner  ;  and, 
as  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  a  musical  people,  we 
elect  that  the  things  to  be  done  on  a  big  scale  in  a 
bo2irgeois  manner  shall  be  musical  things.  This  is  my 
explanation  of  the  popularity  of  our  “great  musical 
festivals  ”  and  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Handel  Festivals 
and  performances  of  other  composers’  works  on  “the 
Handel  Festival  scale.”  The  critics  who  accept  such 
phenomena  as  signs  of  “progress”  in  England  would 
surely  point  to  the  Salvation  Army  as  the  worthy  fruit 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  Board  Schools.  They  are 
inartistic  orgies,  these  boasted  festivals  of  ours,  inde¬ 
cently  gluttonous  feasts  where  inartistic  and  even  anti- 
artistic  people  may  gorge  themselves,  to  a  musical 
accompaniment,  upon  false  sentiment  and  grocer’s 
piety.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  Handel  Festival, 
though  for  the  prostitution  of  art  to  unlovely  ends  no 
blame  attaches  to  the  artists  who  take  part  in  the 
concerts,  and  least  of  all  to  the  splendid  artist  who 
now  conducts  them.  The  conditions  under  which 
the  performance  takes  place  are  alone  responsible. 
For  instance,  when  the  “Messiah”  is  given  by  three 
thousand  voices  in  that  vast  echoing  area,  how  can 
such  choruses  as  “  For  unto  us,”  “  He  shall  purify,”  or 
“  His  yoke  is  easy”  be  sung  at  anything  like  the  proper 
pace  without  reducing  the  roulades  to  an  intolerable 
muddle?  It  cannot  be  done,  and  Mr.  Manns  knows  it 
cannot  be  done.  Therefore,  determined  that  at  any 
rate  the  correct  notes  shall  be  sung,  even  if  the  correct 
rhythm  and  motion  are  out  of  the  question,  he  takes 
“  For  unto  us  ”  at  such  a  funeral  pace  that  the  great 
shocks  at  “  Wonderful,  Counsellor,”  are  no  shocks  at 
all,  but  long-drawn  wobbling  chords,  while  the  gigantic 
stride  is  taken  out  of  “And  the  government  shall  be 
upon  his  shoulder.”  Every  chorus  where  the  Tempo  is 
faster  than  the  most  moderate  Moderato  is  ruined  in  an 
analogous  way  ;  and  after  hearing  two  or  three  of  these 
examples  of  our  national  talent  for  chorus-singing,  the 
artistic  listener  is  driven  forth  from  the  Palace  with 
every  nerve  in  a  state  of  quivering  irritation,  and  the 
Handel  Festival  is  left  to  those  who  are  not  artistic,  who 
go  there  to  hear  “I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  ” 
sentimentalized,  or  to  grow  maudlin  over  “  He  was 


despised.”  Since  these  orgies  will  be  continued  until 
we  cure  ourselves  of  the  delusion  that  we  are  a  musical 
people,  I  wish  that  the  enthusiasts  who  arrange  them 
could  be  induced  to  leave  our  glorious  pagan  Handel 
alone,  and  try  a  little  more  of  the  amiable,  harmless, 
pietistic  Mendelssohn.  Handel’s  music  has  been  tried 
and  has  proved  eminently  unsuitable,  partly  because  (as 
I  have  just  said)  it  cannot  be  sung  at  the  correct  pace, 
partly  because  Handel,  who  had  in  view  a  small  chorus 
of  about  twenty-five  trained  voices,  wrote  music  that 
needs  to  be  sung  with  all  possible  expression,  and  a 
large  chorus  cannot  sing  expressively.  But  Mendels¬ 
sohn’s  choruses  contain  few  florid  passages,  and  for  the 
most  part  can  be  sung  at  the  speed  he  intended  without 
loss  of  clearness;  while  as  for  expression,  Mendelssohn 
wrote  for  the  large  choir  of  the  Birmingham  Festival, 
and  was  so  delighted  with  their  singing  that  we  may 
safely  assume  that  he  did  not  want  much  expression. 
And  as,  in  addition,  his  music  is  sentimental,  pretty, 
never  really  tender  or  really  powerful,  Mendelssohn  would 
seem  precisely  the  composer  for  Festival  use.  When  his 
“  Hymn  of  Praise  ”  was  given  a  week  or  two  ago  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  by  a  band  and  chorus  of  three  thousand 
performers,  it  sounded  on  the  whole  every  whit  as  well 
as  I  can  possibly  conceive  of  its  sounding  under  any  con¬ 
ditions  whatever.  The  choruses,  with  the  exception  of 
one  brief  passage  in  “The  night  is  departing  were 
free  from  confusion  ;  the  songs,  sung  by  Madame  Albam 
and  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  made  the  last  inch  of  effect  such 
expressionless  music  can  make;  and  the  symphony, 
with  its  fine  introduction,  trifling  Allegro  and  Allegretto, 
and  sugary  Adagio,  was  admirably  played  by  the  band. 
Some  numbers  were  ineffective,  but  the  fault  lay  in  the 
music,  not  in  the  performers.  A  chorale  so  wretchedly 
harmonized  as  “  Now  thank  we  all  our  God  will  always 
make  one  wonder  whether  one  has  got  into  a  church 
where  “  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern  ”  are  used  ;  and  the 
declamatory  chorus  “  Ye  people,  bring  unto  the  Lord 
invariably  leaves  the  impression  that  the  trebles  ha\  e 
been  screaming  on  one  note  amidst  the  storming  ot 
the  other  parts.  But  “  I  waited  for  the  Lord  is  not 
bad  music — for  Mendelssohn ;  and  the  fugue  on  Praise 
ye  the  Lord”  is  really  quite  stimulating,  for  if  it  has  no 
real  power  it  contains  plenty  of  nervous  excitement..  I 
was  glad  to  notice  that  in  the  final  chord  of  1  I  waited 
for  the  Lord  ”  Madame  Clara  Samuel  sang  the  B  flat 
as  Mendelssohn  wrote  it.  In  spite  of  pedantic  theories 
of  how  that  chord  ought  to  sound,  the  truth  is  that  the 
fifth  sounds  much  better  than  the  third.  To  conclude 
with  Mendelssohn,  I  trust  that  the  organizers  of  the 
Handel  Festival  will  substitute  him  for  Handel,  and  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  his  reputation  is  sadly  on  the  wane. 
Neither  “Elijah  ”  nor  “  St.  Paul”  is  so  good  as  “The 
Hymn  of  Praise  ”  ;  but  anything  by  Mendelssohn  is  good 
enough  for  an  English  Musical  Festival,  while  the  least 
inspired  of  Handel’s  work  is  much  too  good. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  blessed  relief  that  I  turn  from 
Mendelssohn  and  our  choral  festivals  to  Mottl,  Nikisch, 
and  Paderewski.  Here  at  least  we  have  no  apostles  ot 
the  gospel  of  humdrum,  of  sentimentalism,  of  Method- 
istic  piety.  Mottl,  with  his  unfailing  health,  strength, 
energy  and  passion ;  the  lessimposing,  butdaringNikisch , 
Paderewski,  frail,  but  inspired  :  who  would  not  change 
all  our  festivals  and  choruses  and  their  conductors  for 
three  such  men  —  nay',  for  any  one  of  the  three  ?  A  day 
with  Mottl  is  better  than  a  thousand  with  Sullivan  at 
Leeds  ;  and  I  would  rather  hear  Nikisch  play  a  Beet¬ 
hoven  syunphony  than  listen  at  Gloucester  to  infinite 
oratorios  by  Parry.  Of  course,  Mottl  has  been  the 
popular  success  of  the  season.  It  could  not  be  other¬ 
wise,  for  that  rich,  masterful  personality  carries  success 
with  it.  But  strangely  enough  he  made  his  biggest 
hit  by  his  last  concert,  despite  the  fact  that  (so  far  as 
one  could  judge)  the  larger  portion  of  the  audience 
understood  the  second  part  of  the  programme  little 
better  than  most  of  the  critics.  Indeed,  you  cannot 
expect  any  one  unfamiliar  with  the  score  of  “  Parsifal  ” 
to  grasp  at  a  first  hearing  the  mystically  beautiful 
music  of  the  third  act.  Here,  most  paradoxically,  you 
have  music  for  the  chamber  on  such  a  scale  that  it 
is  only  effective  on  a  large  orchestra  ;  but  it  must  be 
listened  to  as  though  you  were  in  the  chamber  and 
every'  phrase  of  it  were  intended  for  you,  for  you  alone  ; 
and  this  implies  a  devout  closeness  of  attention  not  to 
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be  expected  of  a  Queen’s  Hall  audience.  But  Mottl 
compelled  attention.  He  poignantly  expressed  the 
vague,  sorrowful  yearning  of  the  oft-repeated  phrase 
where  the  violins  drop  from  B  flat  to  E,  or  through 
the  same  interval  in  other  parts  of  the  scale  ;  and 
by  imperceptible  changes  he  led  us  from  that  mood 
through  the  tearful  serenity  that  prevails  at  the  end 
of  the  Good  Friday  music  to  the  mood  of  rapt  ecstasy 
with  which  the  whole  work  ends.  And  by  unimpeach¬ 
able  phrasing,  wonderfully  delicate  light  and  shade, 
and  perfect  balance  and  blending  of  orchestral  tones, 
he  reproduced  the  very  atmosphere  of  “Parsifal,” 
fraught  with  mystic  fragrance,  so  that  one  drew  in  the 
music  as  one  draws  breath,  and  active  attention  seemed 
superfluous.  The  enchantment  he  wrought  was  nearly- 
broken  through  by  the  odd  noises  proceeding  from  Mr. 
Van  Dy-ck,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  music  of  Parsifal. 
Mr.  Van  Dyck’s  voice-organ  would  serve  as  an  excellent 
stone-breaking  machine  ;  and  his  declamation  is  bump¬ 
tiousness  made  vocal,  almost  articulate,  fie  bullied 
Gurnemanz,  Amfortas,  Kundry,  and  the  chorus  in  turns, 
and  generally  behaved  in  away  which  maysuit  some  parts 
very  well,  but  did  not  suit  Parsifal  at  all.  However, 
Mr.  Plunket  sang  with  superb  restraint,  and  Mr. 
Bispham’s  interpretation  of  the  music  given  to  Amfortas 
was  a  real  interpretation,  not  merely  a  piece  of  journey¬ 
man’s  singing  by  the  hour ;  and,  above  all,  we  had 
Mottl,  whose  art  proved  stronger  than  even  the  in¬ 
artistic  brawling  of  the  obstreperous  Mr.  Van  Dyck. 
It  would  be  useless  to  pretend  that  the  pitch  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  reached  at  this  concert  was  matched  at  the  last 
concert  given  by  Nikisch  on  the  following  Saturday. 
Nikisch  is  a  genuine  artist,  but  he  must  gradually  worm 
his  way  into  public  favour,  for  he  has  not  Mottl’s 
strength  to  carry  the  stronghold  by  storm  ;  and  he 
will  have  to  abandon  that  notion  of  doing  something 
fresh  for  the  sake  of  mere  freshness.  His  playing  of  the 
“Lohengrin”  prelude  was  clear  and  full  of  sunlight; 
the  prelude  and  finale  from  “  Tristan  ”  were  picturesque, 
though  nobly  picturesque,  rather  than  passionate  ;  but 
the  Kaisermarsch,  surely  the  grandest  march  ever 
written  for  a  national  rejoicing,  was  ruined  by  being 
treated  as  a  Chopin  nocturne.  A  march  is  the  last 
place  to  use  the  tempo  rubato  without  ample  justifica¬ 
tion,  and  Nikisch  used  it  recklessly,  without  the  result  in 
one  case  justifying  its  use.  The  rallentando  at  bars  8-10 
took  the  rhythmical  swing  out  of  the  march  at  the  very 
beginning  ;  and  at  that  lovely  passage  where  the  sweet, 
one  might  almost  say  affectionate,  melody  enters  above 
the  deep  booming  of  the  bass  instruments,  Nikisch 
spoiled  the  whole  point  by  slackening  the  time  once 
more  on  the  alternate  B  flat  and  F,  and  then,  as  it  were, 
drawing  a  double  bar  before  the  entry  of  the  melody. 
This  sort  of  thing  does  not  constitute  a  new  reading  ; 
it  is  mere  wilful  mutilation,  and  makes  one  afraid  that 
Nikisch’s  vanity  is  stronger  than  his  artistic  instinct. 
Still,  his  version  of  Brahms’  dreary  symphony  in  D 
showed  that  his  artistic  instinct  is  strong,  and  I  hope 
that  it  may  ultimately  triumph.  As  for  the  remainder 
of  the  concert,  Mr.  Rivarde  played  Beethoven’s  violin 
concerto  bar  by  bar,  so  to  speak,  every  bar  being 
mechanically  correct,  and  blatantly  assertive  of  the 
truth  that  Mr.  Rivardc’s  temperament  is  not  in  the  least 
artistic.  To  come  to  Paderewski,  temperament  is  what 
he  has  in  overwhelming  measure  ;  but  he  will  make  a 
mistake  if  he  trusts  to  that  and  neglects  his  piano¬ 
playing  ;  and  at  his  last  recital  some  of  his  piano-play¬ 
ing  was  very  deplorable.  With  Rosenthal  here  to 
show  us  how  those  Brahms  variations  should  sound 
it  was  worse  than  a  mistake  to  give  us  that  scuffling, 
splashing,  and  screaming  version.  The  fugues  in  the 
Beethoven  sonata  were  perfectly  given  in  an  anti-Leipzig 
manner  ;  but  the  Chopin  selection  was  a  dead  failure. 

I  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  impression  that 
Paderewski  has  neglected  his  practice  of  late  ;  and  if 
the  impression  is  correct  I  trust  he  will  drill  himself 
into  form  before  he  comes  here  again. 

I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Betjcmann  and  Mr.  MacCunn 
took  the  place  of  Mr.  Corder  and  Mr.  Cowen  as  adjudi¬ 
cators  in  the  Manners  prize  opera  competition.  Between 
Mr.  Betjemann  and  Mr.  Corder  there  is  not  much  to 
choose,  though  it  does  seem  a  little  odd  that  one  of  the 
Covent  Garden  second  fiddles  should  be  a  judge  in  such 
a  matter;  but  1  shall  never  believe  that  Mr.  MacCunn, 
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the  one  composer  of  real  ability  yet  turned  oat  by  i'  e 
Royal  College,  had  any  voice  in  awarding  Mr.  Manners’ 
prize  to  the  composer  of  “Petruccio.”  J.  F.  R. 

TOUJOURS  DALY. 

“Madame  Sans-Gene.”  Garrick  Theatre,  8  July,  1895 
“A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.”  Daly’s  Theatre, 
9  July,  1895. 

TD  EFORE  Madame  Sans-Gene  I  think  it  best  to  retire 
in  good  order  without  committing  myself.  I  have 
never  seen  a  French  play  of  which  I  understood  less  ; 
and  that,  for  me,  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Many  of  the 
sallies  of  Rejane  which  provoke  the  loudest  laughter  are 
just  those  which  escape  me.  Napoleon  is  an  inscrutable 
person,  as  becomes  the  Man  of  Destiny.  I  do  not  catch 
a  solitary  word  he  says,  no  doubt  because  of  his  Corsica:, 
accent.  With  the  rest  I  can  pick  my  way  along  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  be  almost  as  much  bored  as  if  the  play  were  in 
English.  Surely  the  twenty  minutes  or  so  of  amuse¬ 
ment  contained  in  the  play  might  be  purchased  a  little 
more  cheaply  than  by  the  endurance  of  a  huge  mock 
historic  melodrama  which  never  for  a  moment  produces 
the  faintest  conviction,  and  which  involves  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  elaborate  Empire  interiors  requiring  half  an  hour 
between  the  acts  to  set,  and  not  worth  looking  at 
when  they  are  set.  Of  course  I  admire  the  ingenuit) 
with  which  Sardou  carries  out  his  principle  of  combining 
the  maximum  of  expenditure  and  idle  chatter  with  the 
minimum  of  drama  ;  but  I  have  admired  that  so  often 
that  it  is  beginning  to  pall  on  me.  And  I  think  some¬ 
thing  better  could  be  done  with  Rejane’s  talent  than  this 
business,  funny  as  it  is  for  once  in  a  way,  of  playing  the 
washerwoman  like  a  real  duchess  and  the  duchess. like 
a  stage  washerwoman.  Rejane,  to  say  the  least,  is  not 
exacting  as  to  the  quality  of  her  parts  provided  they  are 
popular  ;  and  it  rests  with  the  dramatists  to  make  the 
best  or  worst  of  her.  How  Sardou  proceeds  when  he  has 
carte  blanche  in  that  way  may  be  learnt  from  the  pages 
of  the  Sardou-Bernhardt  repertory-  though  please  ob¬ 
serve  that  I  do  not  imply  that  he  ever  makes  the  worst 
of  anything  ;  because  to  go  to  that  extreme  requires  a 
good  deal  of  conviction,  which  is  just  the  sort  of  force 
that  he  lacks.  I  can  no  more  believe  in  Madame  Sans- 
Gene  than  in  Theodora  or  La  Tosca.  She  is  more 
amusing  :  that  is  all. 

“  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  ”  has  been  succeeded 
at  Daly’s  Theatre  by  “A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.' 
Mr.  Daly  is  in  great  form.  In  my  last  article  I  was 
rash  enough  to  hint  that  he  had  not  quite  realized  what 
could  be  done  with  electric  lighting  on  the  stage.  He 
triumphantly  answers  me  by  fitting  up  all  his  fairies 
with  portable  batteries  and  incandescent  lights,  which 
they  switch  on  and  off  from  time  to  time,  like  children 
with  a  new  toy.  He  has  trained  Miss  Lillian  Swain  in 
the  part  of  Puck  until  it  is  safe  to  say  that  she  does 
not  take  one  step,  strike  one  attitude,  or  modify  her 
voice  by  a  single  inflexion  that  is  not  violently,  wan¬ 
tonly,  and  ridiculously  wrong  and  absurd.  Instead  of 
being  mercurial,  she  poses  academically,  like  a  cheap 
Italian  statuette  ;  instead  of  being  impish  and  childish, 
she  is  elegant  and  affected  ;  she  laughs  a  solemn, 
measured  laugh,  like  a  heavy  German  Zamiel  ;  she 
announces  her  ability  to  girdle  the  earth  in  forty- 
minutes  in  the  attitude  of  a  professional  skater,  and 
then  begins  the  journey  awkwardly  in  a  swing,  which 
takes  her  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  she 
indicated  her  intention  of  going  :  in  short,  she  illustrates 
every  folly  and  superstition  that  still  clings  round  what 
Mr.  Daly  no  doubt  calls  “  the  legitimate.”  Another 
stroke  of  his  is  to  make  Oberon  a  woman.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  he  does  this  solely  because  it  is 
wrong,  though  there  is  no  other  reason  apparent.  He  does 
it  partly  because  he  was  brought  up  to  do  such  things, and 
partly  because  they  seem  to  him  to  be  a  tribute  to  Shake¬ 
speare’s  greatness,  which,  being  uncommon,  ought  not  to 
be  interpreted  according  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense. 
A  female  Oberon  and  a  Puck  who  behaves  like  a  page¬ 
boy  earnestly  training  himself  for  the  post  of  footman 
recommend  themselves  to  him  because  they  totally 
destroy  the  naturalness  of  the  representation,  and  so 
accord  with  his  conception  of  the  Shakespearean  drama 
as  the  most  artificial  of  all  forms  of  stage  entertainmeni . 
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That  is  how  you  find  out  the  man  who  is  not  an  artist. 
Verse,  music,  the  beauties  of  dress,  gesture,  and  move¬ 
ment  are  to  him  interesting  aberrations  instead  of  being 
the  natural  expression  which  human  feeling  seeks  at 
a  certain  degree  of  delicacy  and  intensity.  He  regards 
art  as  a  quaint  and  costly  ring  in  the  nose  of  Nature. 

I  am  loth  to  say  that  Mr.  Daly  is  such  a  man  ;  but  after 
studying  all  his  Shakespearean  revivals  with  the  thirstiest 
desire  to  find  as  much  art  as  possible  in  them,  I  must 
mournfully  confess  that  the  only  idea  I  can  see  in  them 
is  the  idea  of  titivation.  As  to  his  slaughterings  of  the 
text,  how  can  one  help  feeling  them  acutely  in  a  play 
like  “A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,”  in  which  Shake¬ 
speare,  having  to  bring  Nature  in  its  most  enchanting 
aspect  before  an  audience  without  the  help  of  theatrical 
scenery,  used  all  his  power  of  description  and  expres¬ 
sion  in  verse  with  such  effect  that  the  utmost  any 
scene-painter  can  hope  tor  is  to  produce  a  picture  that 
shall  not  bitterly  disappoint  the  spectator  who  has  read 
the  play  beforehand  ?  Mr.  Daly  is,  I  should  say,  one  of 
those  people  who  are  unable  to  conceive  that  there  could 
have  been  any  illusion  at  all  about  the  play  before 
scenery  was  introduced.  He  certainly  has  no  sus¬ 
picion  of  the  fact  that  every  accessory  he  employs  is 
brought  in  at  the  deadliest  risk  of  destroying  the  magic 
spell  woven  by  the  poet.  He  swings  Puck  away  on  a 
clumsy  trapeze  with  a  ridiculous  clash  of  the  cymbals  in 
the  orchestra,  in  the  fullest  belief  that  he  is  thereby 
completing  instead  of  destroying  the  effect  of  Puck’s 
lines.  His  “  panoramic  illusion  of  the  passage,  of 
Theseus’s  barge  to  Athens”  is  more  absurd  that  anything 
that  occurs  in  the  tragedy  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  in 
the  last  act.  The  stage  management  blunders. again 
and  again  through  feeble  imaginative  realization  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  drama.  In  the  first  act  it 
should  be  clear  to  any  stage  manager  that  Lysander’s 
speech,  beginning  “  I  am,  my  lord,  as  well  derived  as 
he,”  should  be  spoken  privately  and  not  publicly  to 
Theseus.  In  the  rehearsal  scene  in  the  wood,  Titania 
should  not  be  conspicuously  exhibited  under  a  limelight 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  stage,  where  the  clowns  have, 
in  defiance  of  all  common  sanity,  to  pretend  not  to  see 
her.  We  are  expected,  no  doubt,  to  assume  that  she  is 
invisible  because  she  is  a  fairy,  though  Bottom’s  con¬ 
versation  with  her  when  she  wakes  and  addresses  him 
flatly  contradicts  that  hypothesis.  In  the  fourth  act, 
Theseus  has  to  enter  from  his  barge  down  a  bank, 
picking  his  way  through  the  sleeping  Lysander  and 
Hermia,  Demetrius  and  Helena.  The  four  lions  in 
Trafalgar  Square  are  not  more  conspicuous  and  unover- 
lookable  than  these  four  figures  are'.  Yet  Theseus  has 
to  make  all  his  hunting  speeches  in  an  impossible  un¬ 
consciousness  of  them,  and  then  to  look  at  them 
-amazedly  and  exclaim,  “  But  soft,  what  nymphs  are 
these?  ”  as  if  he  could  in  any  extremity  of  absence  of 
mind  have  missed  seeing  them  all  along.  Most  of  these 
absurdities  are  part  of  a  systematic  policy  of  sacrificing 
the  credibility  of  the  play  to  the  chance  of  exhibiting 
an  effective  “  living  picture.” 

I  very  soon  gave  up  the  attempt  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  outrages  practised  by  Mr.  Daly  on  the  text.  Every¬ 
one  knows  the  lines  : 

“  1  swear  to  thee  by  Cupid’s  strongest  bow, 

By  his  best  arrow  with  the  golden  head, 

By  the  simplicity  of  Venus’  doves, 

By  that  which  knitteth  souls  and  prospers  loves,”  &c. 
Mr.  Daly’s  powerful  mind  perceived  at  a  glance  that  the 
second  and  third  lines  are  superfluous,  as  their  omission 
does  not  destroy  the  sense  of  the  passage.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  omitted  them.  In  the  same  scene,  Shakespeare 
makes  the  two  star-crossed  lovers  speak  in  alternate  lines 
with  an  effect  which  sets  the  whole  scene  throbbing 
with  their  absorption  in  one  another  : 

<<  Lysander  :  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run 
smooth. 

But  either  it  was  different  in  blood — 

Hermia  :  O  cross  !  too  high  to  be  enthralled  to  low  ! 
Lysander  :  Or  else  misgraffed  in  respect  of  years, 
Hermia  :  O  spite  !  too  old  to  be  engaged  to  young  ! 
Lysander  :  Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  friends, 
Hermia  :  O  hell  !  to  choose  love  by  another’s  eye  ! 
Lysander  :  Or  if  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice, 
War,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it,”  &c. 

With  a  Hermia  who  knew  how  to  breathe  out  these 


parentheses,  the  duet  would  be  an  exquisite  one  ;  but 
Mr.  Daly,  shocked,  as  an  American  and  an  Irishman, 
at  a  young  lady  using  such  an  expression  as  “  Oh  hell !  ” 
cuts  out  the  whole  antiphony,  and  leaves  Lysander  to 
deliver  a  long  lecture  without  interruption  from  the 
lady.  At  such  moments,  the  episode  of  the  ass’s  head 
rises  to  the  dignity  of  allegory.  From  any  other 
manager  I  should  accept  the  excuse  that  the  effects  of 
verse  for  which  I  am  pleading  require  a  virtuosity  of 
delivery  on  the  part  of  the  actor  which  is  practically  not 
to  be  had  at  present.  But  Mr.  Daly  has  Miss  Rehan, 
who  is  specially  famous  for  just  this  virtuosity  of  speech  ; 
and  yet  her  lines  are  treated  just  as  the  others  are.  The 
fact  is,  beautiful  elocution  is  rare  because  the  managers 
have  no  ears. 

The  play,  though  of  course  very  poorly,  spoken  in 
comparison  with  how  it  ought  to  be  spoken,  is  tolerably 
acted.  Mr.  George  Clarke,  clad  in  the  armour  of  Alci- 
biades  and  the  red  silk  gown  of  Charlie’s  Aunt,  articu¬ 
lates  most  industriously,  and  waves  his  arms  and  flexes 
his  wrists  in  strict  accordance,  not  for  a  moment  with 
the  poetry,  but  with  those  laws  of  dramatic  elocution 
and  gesture  which  veteran  actors  are  always  willing  to 
impart  to  novices  at  a  reasonable  price  per  dozen  lessons. 
Mr.  Lewis  as  Bottom  is  not  as  funny  as  his  part,  whereas 
in  modern  plays  he  is  always  funnier  than  his  part.  He 
seemed  to  me  to  miss  the  stolid,  obstinate,  self-sufficient 
temperament  of  Bottom  altogether.  There  is  a 
definite  conception  of  some  particular  sort  of  man  at 
the  back  of  all  Shakespeare’s  characters.  The  quantity 
of  fun  to  be  got  out  of  Bottom  and  Autolycus,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  about  the  same  ;  but  underneath  the  fun  there 
are  two  widely  different  persons,  of  types  still  extant 
and  familiar.  Mr.  Lewis  would  be  as  funny  in  Autolycus 
as  he  is  in  Bottom  ;  but  he  would  be  exactly  the  same 
man  in  both  parts. 

As  to  Miss  Rehan,  her  scenes  in  the  wood  with  Deme¬ 
trius  were  very  fine,  although,  in  the  passage  where 
Hermia  frightens  her,  she  condescended  to  arrant  clown¬ 
ing.  Her  treatment  of  Shakespearean  verse  is  delight¬ 
ful  after  the  mechanical  intoning  of  Sarah  Bernhardt. 
She  gives  us  beauty  of  tone,  grace  of  measure,  delicacy 
of  articulation  :  in  short,  all  the  technical  qualities  of 
verse  music,  along  with  the  rich  feeling  and  fine  intelli¬ 
gence  without  which  those  technical  qualities  would 
soon  become  monotonous.  When  she  is  at  her  best,  the 
music  melts  in  the  caress  of  the  emotion  it  ex¬ 
presses,  and  thus  completes  the  conditions  necessary 
for  obtaining  Shakespeare’s  effects  in  Shakespeare’s 
way.  When  she  is  on  the  stage,  the  play  asserts  its 
full  charm  ;  and  when  she  is  gone,  and  the  stage  car¬ 
penters  and  the  orchestra  are  doing  their  best  to  pull 
the  entertainment  through  in  Mr.  Daly’s  way,  down 
drops  the  whole  affair  into  mild  tedium.  But  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  watch  the  most  recent  developments  of  Miss 
Rehan’s  style  without  some  uneasiness.  I  wonder 
whether  she  is  old  enough  to  remember  the  late  Barry 
Sullivan  when  he  was  still  in  his  physical  prime.  Those 
who  do  will  recall,  not  an  obsolete  provincial  tragedian, 
trading  on  the  wreck  of  an  unaccountable  reputation, 
but  an  actor  who  possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
just  the  imposing  grace,  the  sensitive  personal  dignity  of 
style,  the  force  and  self-reliance  into  which  Miss  Rehan’s 
style  is  settling.  Miss  Rehan’s  exit  in  the  second  act 
of  “  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,”  with  the  couplet, 

“  I’ll  follow  thee,  and  make  a  heaven  of  hell 
To  die  upon  the  hand  I  love  so  well.” 
is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  Barry  Sullivan  exit. 
Again,  in  the  first  act,  when  Miss  Rehan,  prone  on  a 
couch,  raises  herself  on  her  left  hand,  and,  with  her 
rio-ht  raised  “to  heaven,”  solemnly  declaims  the  lines  : 

For  ere  Demetrius  look’d  on  Hermia’s  eyne 

He  hailed  down  oaths,  that  he  was  only  mine  ; 

And  when  this  hail  some  heat  from  Hermia  felt, 

So  he  dissolved,  and  showers  of  oaths  did  melt,”, 
you  are,  once  more,  not  forward  with  Duse,  but  back  with 
Barry  Sullivan,  who  would  in  just  the  same  way,  when 
led  into  it  by  a  touch  of  stateliness  and  sonority  in  the 
lines,  abandon  his  part,  and  become  for  the  moment  a 
sort  of  majestic  incarnation  of  abstract  solemnity  and 
magnificence.  His  skill  and  intense  belief  in  himself 
ga\Te  him  the  dangerous  power  of  doing  so  without 
making  himself  ridiculous  ;  and  it  was  by  this  power, 
and  by  the  fascination,  the  grace,  and  the  force  which 
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are  implied  by  it,  that  he  gave  life  to  old-fashioned 
and  mutilated  representations  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays,  poorly  acted  and  ignorantly  mounted.  This 
was  all  very  well  whilst  the  fascination  lasted  ; 
but  when  his  voice  lost  its  tone,  his  figure  its 
resilience  and  grace,  and  his  force  its  spontaneity 
and  natural  dignity,  there  was  nothing  left  but  a 
mannered,  elderly,  truculent,  and,  except  to  his  old 
admirers,  rather  absurd  tragedian  of  the  palmy  school. 
As  I  was  a  small  boy  when  I  first  saw  Barry  Sullivan,  and 
as  I  lost  sight  of  him  before  his  waning  charm  had  quite 
vanished,  I  remember  him,  not  as  he  is  remembered  by 
those  who  saw  him  only  in  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life, 
but  as  an  actor  who  was  in  his  day  much  further  superior 
in  pictorial,  vocal,  and  rhetorical  qualities  to  his  next  best 
rival  than  any  actor  or  actress  can  easily  be  nowadays. 
And  it  strikes  me  forcibly  that  unless  Miss  Rehan  takes 
to  playing  Imogen  instead  of  such  comparatively  childish 
stuff  as  Julia  or  even  Helena,  and  unless  she  throws  her¬ 
self  into  sympathy  with  the  contemporary  movement  by 
identifying  herself  with  characteristically  modern  parts 
of  the  Magda  or  Nora  type,  she  may  find  herself  left 
behind  in  the  race  by  competitors  of  much  less  physical 
genius,  just  as  Barry  Sullivan  did.  Miss  Rehan  is  clearly 
absolute  mistress  of  the  situation  at  Daly’s  Theatre  : 
nobody  can  persuade  me  that  if  she  says  “  Cymbeline,” 
Mr.  Daly  can  say  “The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,”  or 
that  if  she  says  Sudermann  or  Ibsen,  Mr.  Daly  can  insist 
on  the  author  of  “  Dollars  and  Cents.”  But  the  self¬ 
culture  which  has  produced  her  superb  graces  of  manner 
and  diction  seems  to  have  isolated  her  instead  of  quicken¬ 
ing  her  sympathy  and  drawing  closer  her  contact  with  the 
world.  Every  woman  who  sees  Duse  play  Magda  feels 
that  Duse  is  acting  and  speaking  for  her  and  for  all 
women  as  they  are  hardly  ever  able  to  speak  and  act  for 

I  themselves.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Miss  Achurch  as 
Nora.  But  no  woman  has  ever  had  the  very  faintest 
sensation  of  that  kind  about  any  part  that  Miss  Rehan 
has  yet  played.  We  admire,  not  what  she  is  doing,  but 
the  charm  with  which  she  does  it.  That  sort  of  admira¬ 
tion  will  not  last.  Miss  Rehan’s  voice  is  not  henceforth 
going  to  grow  fresher,  nor  her  dignity  less  conscious, 
nor  her  grace  of  gesture  less  studied  and  mannered,  nor 
her  movements  swifter  and  more  spontaneous.  Already 
I  find  that  young  people  who  see  her  for  the  first  time 
cannot  quite  agree  that  our  raptures  about  her  Katharine 
and  her  Rosalind  are  borne  out  by  her  Julia  and  Helena. 
Five  years  hence  she  will  be  still  more  rhetorical  and 
less  real  :  further  ahead  I  dare  not  look  with  Barry 
Sullivan  in  my  mind.  There  is  only  one  way  to  defy 
Time  ;  and  that  is  to  have  young  ideas,  which  may 
always  be  trusted  to  find  youthful  and  vivid  expression. 

I  am  afraid  this  means  avoiding  the  company  of  Mr. 
Daly  ;  but  it  is  useless  to  blink  the  fact  that  unless  a 
modern  actress  can  and  will  force  her  manager,  in  spite 
of  his  manly  prejudices,  to  produce  plays  with  real 
women’s  parts  in  them,  she  had  better,  at  all  hazards, 
make  shift  to  manage  for  herself.  With  Grandfather 
Daly  to  choose  her  plays  for  her,  there  is  no  future  for 
Ada  Rehan.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTER?. 

N  the  Money  Market  the  loan  rate  was  weak  at  {  per 
cent  for  any  period  up  to  a  fortnight.  Advances  in 
connection  with  the  Stock  Exchange  Settlement  were 
generally  negotiated  at  between  1 J  to  1 J  per  cent.  The 
bullion  market  was  to  some  degree  affected  by  the 
prospect  of  the  early  issue  of  the  Russo-Chinese  loan  in 
Paris,  and  there  was  some  demand  for  gold.  French 
operators  have  been  selling  foreign  stocks  here,  and 
withdrawing  the  money  realized.  The  result  was  a  fall 
in  the  Paris  cheque  rate,  and  the  anticipation  of  gold 
shipments  to  Paris  lent  steadiness  to  the  discount 
market.  The  rate  for  three-months’  bills  was  quoted 
at  A  per  cent  on  Thursday.  On  Wednesday  Consols 
reached  108,  both  for  money  and  the  account,  a  fresh 
“record.”  Home  Government  securities  were  strong 
all  round.  In  connection  with  the  approaching  General 
Election  and  its  almost  inevitable  result,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  firmness  of  Bank  of  Ireland  stock.  High- 
class  investment  securities  were  in  good  demand,  and 
showed  an  upward  tendency.  The  Bank  rate  remained 
unaltered. 


On  the  Stock  Exchange  the  tone  of  the  markets  was 
generally  strong  with  a  marked  upward  tendency.  The 
South  African  Mining  Market  was  pre-eminently  active, 
and  even  the  Settlement  did  not  have  much  effect  in 
diminishing  the  number  of  transactions.  Money,  more¬ 
over,  was  abundant,  and  continuation  rates  were  easy. 
Not  only  professional  operators  but  the  public  too  have 
been  investing  and  speculating  largely  in  “  Kaffirs.”  As 
a  rule,  the  summer  has  always  been  the  dullest  time  for 
mines,  but  this  year  is  noteworthy  for  a  “summer 
boom”  in  African  Mines,  which  seems  to  bean  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  usual  “  autumn  boom.”  The  latter,  however, 
seems  to  be  already  discounted,  as  present  prices  are 
dearer  than  they  ever  were  before. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  last 
month’s  output  of  the  Rand  mines  exceeded  200,00002. 
It  amounted  to  200,941  oz. — 6361  oz.  larger  than  even 
the  May  “  record.”  The  output  for  the  half-year  reached 
1,113,547  oz.  In  1894  was  973T36  oz.  ;  in  1893, 
664,971  oz.  ;  in  1892,  562,703  oz.  ;  and  in  1S91, 
323,143  oz.  It  also  appears  that  the  profits  of  nine  out 
of  the  fifty  Rand  mines  exceed  £1 0,000  a  month.  These 
are  wonderful  figures.  It  may,  indeed,  be  urged  that, 
compared  with  previous  returns,  the  return  for  the  last 
half-year  is  not  very  brilliant,  if  we  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  that  many  new  mines  have  been  worked  since  1  July, 
1894,  and  that  the  number  of  stamps  was  largely' 
increased  in  most  of  the  old  mines.  But  the  best  answer 
to  this  is  the  rapid  increase  in  the  total  output,  which 
has  doubled  in  three  years. 

Most  of  the  investment  and  speculative  departments 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  showed  firmness,  even  where 
business  was  not  particularly  active.  The  Home  Rail¬ 
way  Market  was  strong,  owing  to  the  firmness  of  high- 
class  investment  securities,  and  the  splendid  Scotch 
traffic  returns  helped  the  upward  movement.  The  fine 
weather,  too,  was  most  favourable  to  the  “passenger 
lines.”  Scotch  issues  were  again  in  especial  demand, 
though  the  high  continuation  rates  caused  a  slight  re¬ 
action  in  the  early  part  of  the  week.  The  Caledonian 
showed  a  large  increase  of  £13,365,  and  the  North 
British  of  £9149  in  its  weekly  traffic  receipts,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  decreases  of  £9534  and  £7792  respectively 
last  year.  Amongst  other  conspicuous  increases  are  : 
South-Eastern,  £3185  ;  London  and  Brighton,  £2158; 
Hull  and  Barnsley,  £1799  ;  London  and  North- 
Western,  £1756;  London  and  South-Western,  £1338. 
Many  of  the  increases  and  decreases  may  be 
said  to  counterbalance  equivalent  increases  and 
decreases  last  year.  But  the  Brighton  gain  of  £2158 
and  the  South-Eastern  gain  of  £3185  must  be  set 
against  decreases  of  £230  and  £445  respectively. 
Among  the  decreases  in  traffic  returns,  Great  Western 
head  the  list  with  £9,540;  Midland  again  show  a  large 
falling-off,  £8231.  Then  come  North-Eastern,  with 
£6667  ;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  with  £1309;  and 
Manchester  and  Sheffield  with  £1281.  On  the  whole, 
if  w-e  compare  the  returns  with  those  of  last  year  and 
the  year  before,  the  prospects  of  the  Home  Railway 
Market  are  not  unfavourable. 

Owing  to  New  York  buying,  American  Railways  were 
firm  in  the  early  part  of  the  week,  and  the  small  amount 
of  stock  on  sale  here  strengthened  the  upward  move¬ 
ment.  The  account  also  turned  out  to  be  light,  and 
money  was  cheap  and  abundant.  Business,  however, 
was  chiefly  limited  to  professional  operators,  and  the 
public  gave  the  market  little  support.  The  result  was 
a  decline  of  activity  and  a  tendency  to  dullness  later  in 
the  week.  Bonds  were  again  in  good  request. 

'I  he  expectation  of  better  traffic  returns  for  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway  compared  with  last  year’s  (which 
covered  the  period  of  the  Chicago  strike)  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  re-purchases  by  “  bears,”  gave  an  upward  move¬ 
ment  to  Canadian  Pacific  shares,  which  touched  60  on 
Thursday.  Grand  Trunks  were  also  strong,  in  spite 
of  a  temporary  reaction  owing  to  the  accident  at  Craigs- 
hcad.  1  he  last  weekly  return  of  the  Grand  Trunk  was 
£86,678.  In  1894  it  was  .£69,571,  during  the  Chicago 
strike,  and  in  1893  it  was  £104,283,  at  the  time  of  the 
World’s  I*  air  ;  1892  was  an  average  year,  and  the  return 
then  was  £97>596>  so  that  Grand  Trunks  are  not  really 
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doing  so  well  as  appears  at  first  sight.  Mexican,  Argen¬ 
tine,  and  Brazilian  Railway  shares  were  firm. 

The  Foreign  Market  was  quiet,  chiefly  because  of 
Paris  selling  and  the  arrangement  of  the  account. 
Transactions,  generally,  were  not  numerous  :  but  the 
Chinese  loans  (both  silver  and  gold)  were  in  great  de¬ 
mand.  The  Rio  exchange  has  again  receded,  probably 
owing  to  some  hitch  in  the  negotiations  for  the  new 
Brazilian  loan.  The  strong  opposition  in  Chili  to  the  new 
conversion  scheme  and  standard  has  resulted  in  a  political 
crisis,  and  the  exchange  showed  a  further  depreciation. 
There  was  also  some  talk  about  negotiations  for  the 
conversion  of  Argentine  Stocks  into  Four  Per.  Cents. 

If  there  be  truth  in  it,  we  can  only  say  that  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  they  can  lead  to  any  favourable  result. 

In  the  General  Mining  Market  business  was  on  the 
whole  active,  and  the  general  tone  was  good.  Copper 
shares  were  only  momentarily  affected  by  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  copper.  Indian  securities  were  in  much  request. 
There  were  few  dealings  in  bar  silver,,  the  price,  how¬ 
ever,  remained  firm  at  about  30§^.,  a  slight  advance  on 
last  week. 

It  may  be  interesting,  at  the  present  time,  to  note  the 
exact  amount  of  China’s  indebtedness.  There  is,  first, 
a  loan  of  £1,500,000  at  7  per  cent  contracted  last  year 
in  silver  ;  a  loan  of  £3,000,000  in  gold  at  6  per  cent 
followed  immediately  after;  two  loans  of  £1,000,000 
each  at  6  per  cent  have  since  been  contracted,  in  London 
and  Berlin  respectively  ;  and  she  has  now  borrowed 
£16,000,000  of  Russia  at  4  per  cent.  The  total  amounts 
to  £22,500,000,  costing,  in  round  numbers,  about 
£1,000,000  per  annum. 

A  rush  of  Matabeleland  Companies  has  been  one  of 
the  features  of  the  week.  Investors  cannot  be.  too 
cautious  with  regard  to  a  “  boom  of  this  description. 

We  are  enabled  to  state  that  the  concern  known  as 
Colenbrander’s  Matabeleland  Development  Company, 
Limited,  the  prospectus  of  which  was  criticized  in  our 
last  issue,  met  with  a  very  dubious  reception  at  the 
hands  of  the  investing  public.  Although  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  lists  of  this  curious  promotion  were  advertised  to 
close  on  Saturday  last,  the  Company  has  not  yet  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  allotment,  and,  if  it  were  an  ordinary  joint- 
stock  undertaking,  we  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  it  ever  would  do  so.  As  it  is  not  an  ordinary  pro¬ 
motion,  however,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
it  will  eventually  go  to  allotment,  and  that  its  sponsors 
will  duly  advertise  the  fact  ;  but  we  should  advise  our 
readers  to  carefully  avoid  any  of  the  shares  with  which 
the  market  will  thereupon  be  fully  supplied. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

South  Behar  Railway  Company,  Limited. 

This  is  a  prospectus  which  has  all  the  appearance  of 
being  perfectly  honest  and  straightforward.  It  gives  a 
plain  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  without 
any  beating  about  the  bush  ;  indeed,  it  is  so  outspoken 
that  it  does  not  stand  in  need  of  that  parasite,  of  modern 
company-promotion — the  waiver  clause,  which  is  con¬ 
spicuous  by  its  absence.  The  Company  has  been  formed 
to  acquire  the  right  of  constructing,  a  line  of  railway, 
83  miles  in  extent,  in  Bengal.  It  is  stated  that  this 
line  will  be  worked,  maintained,  and  equipped  with 
rolling  stock  by  the  East  Indian  Railvvay  Company,  in 
return  for  45  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings,  which  does 
not  seem  unreasonable.  The  capital  is  £350,000,  in 
£10  shares,  upon  which  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  pei 
cent  per  annum  will  be  paid  halt-yearly  during  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  line.  The  Company  is  launched  under 
influential  auspices,  the  name  of  Sir  Juland  Darners 
alone  being  a  more  than  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  bona 
fidcs. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 


Messrs.  Speyer  Bros,  invite  subscriptions  for  £  1 ,000,000 
Three  and  a  half  per  cent  consolidated  mortgage  bonds, 
due  in  1945,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  The 
bonds  are  of  £200  each  to  bearer,  and  the  minimum 


price  of  issue  is  103J  per  cent.  It  is  stated  that  in  each 
of  the  past  thirty-nine  years  the  Company  has  regularly 
paid  cash  dividends  at  an  average  rate  of  over  7  per 
cent  upon  its  common  stock. 

MATABELELAND  ADVENTURERS. 

Gourlay’s  Rhodesia  Development  Company,  Limited. 

Company  -  promotion,  like  misfortune,  introduces 
men  to  strange  bedfellows.  We  were  not  aware, 
when  referring  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Colenbrander  last  week, 
that  that  highly  intelligent  company-promoter  had 
joined  forces  with  Mr.  Louis  Campbell  Johnston,  Mr. 
George  Grant,  and  all  the  other  more  or  less  dis¬ 
tinguished  Matabeleland  Adventurers.  But  so,  it 

appears,  he  has,  and  Gourlay’s  Rhodesia  Development 
Company,  Limited,  is  ihe  result  of  their  mutual 

endeavours.  We  congratulate  Mr.  W.  J.  Colenbrander 
upon  his  introduction  to  such  congenial  society.  The 
financial  atmosphere  of  the  Matabeleland  .  Ad¬ 
venturers,  Limited,  the  Rand  Southern  Gold.  Mining 

Company,  Limited,  and  the  Rhodesian  Mining  and 

Finance  Corporation,  Limited,  is  not  likely  to  suffer 
from  the  additional  measure  of  Colenbrander’s  Matabe¬ 
leland  Development  Company,  Limited,  or  Gourlay  s- 
Rhodesia  Development  Company,  Limited.  We  do  not 
propose  to  enter  into  any  detailed  criticism  of  this  last 
named  concern.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  one  of 
thoseCompanieswhich  are  always  more  or  less  numerous 
at  a  period  when  new  mining  districts  are  being  opened 
up  ;  it  is  a  Company  formed  and  exploited  solely  in  the 
interests  of  its  astute  promoters  ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate- 
to  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  money .  invested  in  it  will 
be  ultimately  lost.  As  a  warning  against  the  plausibility 
of  the  prospectus  we  would  merely  ,  direct  attention  to 
the  “  waiver  ”  clause  which  is  embodied  in  it. 

The  Rights  and  Exploring  of  Rhodesia,  Limited. 

On  the  principle  that  you  cannot  have  too  much  of 
a  o-ood  thing,  the  Matabeleland  Adventurers,  Limited, 
appear  to  think  that  investors  cannot  have  too  much  ot 
a  bad  thing  ;  and,  no  doubt,  this  is  a  sound  principle  - 
from  their  point  of  view.  At  any  rate,  this  Rights  and 
Exploring  of  Rhodesia,  Limited,  is  still  another  ot  the 
precious  schemes  which  hail  from  their  headquarters. 
The  prospectus  is  badly  drawn,  and,  as  might  be. ex¬ 
pected,  gives  very  uncertain  information.  Two  points 
only  are  essential:  Mr.  George  Grant  is. a  vendor  to 
the  Company,  and  the  “waiver”  clause  is  very  much 
in  evidence.  This  may  be  a  mere  example  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  cause  and  effect,  but  it  is  quite  sufficient,  we 
should  imagine,  to  preserve  sensible  men  from  risking 
their  money  in  this  Company. 

Rhodesia,  Limited. 

We  are  positively  surfeited  with  Rhodesia,  but  here,  is- 
a  Company  with  title  so  suggestive  in  its  modest  brevity 
that  we  are  loth  to  pass  it  over.  Here,  surely,  is  an 
undertaking  which  does  not  admit  of  rivalry,  for  it  must 
cover  all  the  ground.  And  only  £200,000  are  required  . 
But  we  are  afraid  the  modest  title  has  misled  us,  101  we 
find  that  the  Company  is  only,  formed  to  acquire  some- 
“  town  lands,”  farms,  and  mining  claims.  So  the  Mata¬ 
beleland  Adventurers  may  breathe  again  ;  there  are  stil 
wild  Rhodesian  wastes  left  for  them  to  conquer.  Men¬ 
tion  of  these  adventurous  gentlemen  reminds  us  that 
their  director,  Sir  George  W.  R.  Campbell,  k.C.M.G 
whose  name  has  appeared  upon  the  prospectus  of  nearly 
every  one  of  these  dubious  promotions,  also  adorns  the 
prospectus  of  Rhodesia,  Limited.  Has  this  company 
any  connection  with  the  Matabeleland  Adventurers, 
Limited  ?  It  certainly  has  little  to  recommend  it.  1  he 
prospectus  does  not  contain  any  report  or  opinion  upon 
the  property  to  be  acquired,  though  it.would  be  better  to 
have  no  report  than  the  report  of  an  interested  vendor  ; 
but  a  formidable  “waiver”  clause  is  provided  for  the 
careful  digestion  of  intending  subscribers. 

L  \  Concorde  and  City  and  Suburban  (Matabeleland) 
Gold  Development  Company,  Limited. 


Here,  again,  we  find  the  trail  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Colen¬ 
brander  ;  and  it  only  needed  the  addition  of  that  gent  e- 
man’s  name  to  that  of  the  Company  to  make  its  title 
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really  imposing.  Mr.  Colenbrander  does  not  figure  as  a 
director,  but  contents  himself  with  “  reporting”  upon  the 
property  to  be  acquired,  such  reports,  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  prospectus. 
As  the  result  of  some  trifling  dispute  with  an  advertising 
agent,  this  concern  (its  designation  will  not  really  bear 
repetition)  was  very  nearly  asphyxiated  just  prior  to  its 
birth,  but,  unhappily  for  thepublic,  matters  were  arranged 
and  the  infant  made  its  appearance  just  one  week  later 
than  the  date  at  which  its  anxious  parents  had  stated 
that  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  it.  The  Company  is 
formed  upon  the  same  lines  as  Mr.  Colenbrander’s 
original  promotion.  The  capital  is  ^300,000,  and  again 
the  delusive  bait  of  a  large  working  capital  (not  likely  to 
be  subscribed)  is  held  forth.  Mr.  Colenbrander,  who  is 
one  of  the  vendors  to  the  Company,  very  naturally  says 
nothing  detrimental  to  the  property  to  be  acquired,  but 
a  more  than  usually  stringent  “  waiver  ”  clause  in  the 
prospectus  suggests  that  somebody  is  leaving  a  good 
deal  unsaid. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

LORD  ROBERTS  AND  CHITRAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  ii  July ,  1895. 

IR, — When  the  telegram  from  Simla  that  appeared 
in  to-day’s  (Thursday’s)  “Times”  is  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Lord  Roberts’  speech  at  the  Royal  United 
Service  Institution  yesterday  (Wednesday),  it  is  clear 
that  the  political  movement,  which  for  five  years  has 
been  carefully  directed  from  Simla,  with  the  object 
•of  the  occupation  of  Chitral,  is  reviving  to  confident 
activity. 

Lord  Roberts’  latest  argument  amounts  to  this  : 
“  Being  in  Chitral,  you  must  stay  there  ;  because,  if 
you  .don’t,  the  tribesmen  will  believe  that  you  retire 
from  weakness,  and  such  a  belief  will  destroy  their 
confidence  in  you  when  the  day  of  trial  comes.”  The 
position  that  Orientals,  whether  beyond  or  within 
our  frontier,  will  be  guided  by  their  belief  in  our 
■strength,  should  an  hour  of  trial  come,  is  sound 
•enough.  But  it  is  quite  another  matter  to  expect  that 
they  will  regard  a  retreat  from  Chitral  as  a  sign  of 
weakness.  This  was  the  argument  used  in  1840  1,  and 
again  in  1880,  for  remaining  in  Kabul.  Twice,  never¬ 
theless,  we  evacuated  Kabul  ;  and  on  both  occasions 
our  doing  so  was  followed  by  infinitely  better  relations 
with  its  Government  and  increased  respect  for  our 
power  on  the  part  of  its  then  rulers. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  retirement  from 
Kabul  really  did  show  consciousness  of  weakness  ;  but 
to  retire  now  from  such  an  easy  conquest  as  Chitral — 
*nherc  we  went ,  avowedly,  and  by  proclamation  to  these 
' very  tribes ,  for  a  special  object ,  which  we  have  attained , 
'via.  Dr.  Robertson' s  release — cannot  possibly  be  treated 
as  an  analogous  case. 

Lord  Roberts  would  convert  free  neighbours,  jealous 
■of  their  independence,  into  unwilling  subjects,  hating 
the  British,  who,  if  he  has  his  way,  will  have  robbed 
them  of  it.  We  may  be  pretty  sure  that  Russia,  if  she 
ever  attempts  to  invade  India,  would  in  such  case  hold 
out  to  the  tribes  between  her  frontier  and  ours  the 
bait  of  restored  independence  as  the  reward  for  their 
co-operation. 

Finally,  as  to  the  imminence  of  a  Russian  invasion. 
This  constant  open  profession  of  apprehension  and 
alarm  as  to  the  immediate  designs  of  Russia  in  the 
mouths  of  our  responsible  public  men  is  most  mis¬ 
chievous  in  India,  where  it  is  taken  as  a  sign  of  weak¬ 
ness  far  more  than  any  transfrontier  comings  and 
goings.  These  apprehensions  and  misgivings  and 
alarms  arc  most  unworthy,  too,  in  themselves.  They 
may  be  in  part  genuine,  but  in  great  measure  they 
are  used  in  terrorem  to  induce  the  Government  to 
give  military  men  a  free  hand,  and  so  far  as  this  is  the 
case,  they  are  detestable. 

Our  real  strength  in  India  lies  in  the  goodwill  and 
confidence,  not  of  those  beyond  our  frontier,  but  those 
within  it.  Few  soldiers,  however,  are  statesmen  enough 
to  understand  this — Lord  Roberts  least  of  all. — I  am, 
yours  truly,  Anglo-Indian. 


MR.  FRANCIS  THOMPSON’S  NEW  POEMS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

8  July,  1895. 

Sir, — Could  we  not  touch  up  the  more  popular  songs 
of  the  obsolete  poets  so  as  to  make  them  intelligible  to 
the  admirers  of  “illuminate  and  volute  redundance”? 
Mr.  FrancisThompson  has  enriched  the  English  language 
with  words  like  acerb ,  crocean,  ostends,  lampads,  pre- 
parate  (for  ready),  reformate  (for  reformed ),  and  many 
equally  desiderable  latinate  vocabules.  Might  we  not, 
by  following  Mr.  Thompson’s  method,  add  some  degree 
of  “literary  gorgeousness  ”  even  to  the  least  Thomp¬ 
sonian  of  our  poems?  For  instance,  certain  well-known 
verses  would  be  redeemed  from  much  of  their  sordid 
quietude  if  presented  thus  : 

By  fonts  of  Dove,  ways  incalcable, 

Did  habitate 

A  virgin  largely  inamable 
And  illaudate. 

A  violet  by  a  muscose  stone 
Semi-occult, 

Formose  as  astre  when  but  one, 

Ostends  its  vult. 

She  lived  incognite,  few  could  know 
When  she  cessated. 

But  O  the  difference  when,  lo, 

She ’s  tumulated. 

Much  obsolete  poetry  might  thus  be  brought  up  to  date. 

I  am,  yours  truly,  A  Reformate  Wordsworthian. 

CAPE  POLITICS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cape  Colony,  18 June,  1895. 

Sir, — The  reception  of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  in  Cape 
Colony  was  cordial  enough,  though  tame  compared  to 
that  accorded  to  Sir  Henry  Loch.  The  Opposition,  with 
the  exception  of  that  unaccountable  whirligig,  Mr.  John 
X.  Merriman,  absented  themselves  from  the  banquet, 
where  Sir  Hercules  made  a  very  clever  little  speech, 
completely  exonerating  Mr.  Rhodes  as  the  author  of 
Sir  H.  Loch’s  recall  and  his  own  appointment.  The 
“  Argus  ”  and  other  subsidized  papers  made  as  much  as 
they  could  of  this  utterance  ;  the  others  refused  to 
swallow  it. 

Mr.  Rhodes  is  in  a  dilemma.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
extreme  Dutch  party  has  threatened  to  withdraw  its 
support  if  he  persists  in  enforcing  the  Scab  Act  ;  on  the 
other,  if  he  gives  in,  and  consents  to  allow  it  to  be  modi¬ 
fied,  or  its  administration  tampered  with  (which  he  has 
repeatedly  asserted  that  he  will  not  do  and  that  he  will 
go  to  the  country  first),  he  will  be  deserted  by  his  present 
supporters  amongst  the  English  and  enlightened  Dutch 
farmers.  Another  rock,  upon  which  early  shipwreck  is 
equally  possible,  is  the  Government  proposal  to  increase 
the  duty  on  wheat.  Public  meetings  have  been  held  in 
every  town  of  any  importance  in  the  Colony  to  protest 
against  the  imposition  of  what  all  but  a  mere  handful  of 
Dutch  farmers  in  the  Cape,  Malmesbury,  and  Caledon 
Divisions  regard  as  an  unjust  and  unnecessary  tax. 
Kimberley,  Mr.  Rhodes’  particular  stronghold,  has 
been  unwontedly  outspoken  on  this  subject,  and  its 
three  junior  members,  who  are  simply  nominees  of  the 
De  Beers  Company,  came  in  for  some  very  rough 
handling.  The  senior  member  for  Kimberley,  Mr. 
Barnato,  who  has  only  occupied  his  seat  in  the  Assembly 
for  a  fortnight,  left  Capetown  on  15  June  for  Kimberley, 
where  he  will  address  his  constituents,  after  an  absence  of 
some  eighteen  months.  Thence  he  goes  on  to  Johannes¬ 
burg,  and  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  Cape  Parliament 
sees  little  or  nothing  of  him  this  session.  Mr.  Barnato 
says  that  Mr.  Rhodes  has  a  solid,  reliable  majority  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  ;  and  that,  if  the  Government  were  not 
perfectly  safe,  he  would  have  remained  at  his  post.  But 
nobody  in  South  Africa  ever  thinks  seriously  of  Mr. 
Barnato  as  a  politician,  and  his  opinion  if  it  really  is 
his  opinion  as  to  the  safety  or  otherwise  of  Mr.  Rhodes’ 
Cabinet,  carries  even  less  weight  than  that  of  the  man  in 
the  street.  Mr.  Barnato  says,  by  the  way,  that  during  the 
late  boom  he  has  gained  two  and  a  half  millions  he  must 
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be  worth  atleast  eight  millionsnow.  He  means  tocutCape 
politics— not  that  he  was  ever  much  more  than  a  clown 
in  the  Assembly— and  is  thinking  of  going  in  for  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  am  sorry  for  that  august  insti¬ 
tution  ;  a  dog-fight  is  more  in  “Barney’s”  line.  As  if  the 
Government  had  not  trouble  enough  on  its  hand  with 
the  Scab  Act  agitation  and  the  storm  of  opposition 
against  an  increase  in  the  wheat  duty,  there  is  e\  ery 
prospect  of  a  serious  difficulty  in  Pondoland.  Sigcau, 
the  paramount  chief,  has  been  insubordinate  for  some 
time  past,  and  two  hundred  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles 
with  five  hundred  native  allies  have  gone  to  arrest  him. 
Sigcau  says  he  will  fight.  His  men  are  plucky,  and 
mostly  well  armed,  so  that  it  may  be  a  costly  and  trouble¬ 
some  business  to  bring  him  to  his  senses.  Altogether, 
Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  colleagues  are  certainly  in  a  more 
critical  position  than  at  any  previous  point  in  their  history 
as  a  Cabinet.  If  Mr.  Rhodes  goes,  there  appears  to  be  no 
one  to  take  his  place.  Mr.  Merriman  is  impossible  for 
many  reasons.  He  is  very  clever,  but  utterly  unreliable. 
He  has  wrecked  three  Ministries  already,  besides  failing 
at  everything  he  has  touched  outside  politics.  Mr. 
Sauer,  although  half  Dutch  himself,  is  detested  by  the 
Dutch  party  on  account  of  his  negrophilism  and  his 
attitude  towards  the  Bund.  Mr.  Rose-Innes  is  popular 
with  all  parties,  and  has  a  perfectly  clean  record,  having 
never  gone  in  for  speculation  or  company-mongering, 
like  Messrs.  Merriman  and  Sauer ;  but  he  lacks  the 
influence  to  form  a  Ministry  such  as  would  work 
smoothly.  My  own  opinion  is  that  Mr.  Rhodes  will 
give  in  over  the  Scab  business,  with  the  least  possible 
appearance  of  doing  so,  and  reform  his  Cabinet.  I 
think  Mr.  Laing,  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works,  who  has  been  a  lamentable  failure  from  the 
first ;  Mr.  Schreiner,  the  Attorney-General,  whose  un¬ 
controllable  temper  is  always  getting  him  into  trouble  , 
and  Mr.  Frost,  the  Secretary  for  Agriculture,  whose 
department  has  been  a  frozen  sea  of  muddle  ever  since 
it  was  created  for  him,  will  go.  If  Sir  James  Sivev  right 
could  be  persuaded  to  take  office  again,  he  would  be  an 
ideal  Commissioner  ot  Public  Works.  He  has  all  the 
practical  knowledge  which  Mr.  Laing  wants,  possesses 
brilliant  abilities,  is  an  excellent  debater,  and  extremely 
popular.  Mr.  Rhodes  would  find  him,  as  he  did  before, 
a  tower  of  strength.  But  Sir  James,  since  he  left  the 
Ministry,  has  become  a  leading  figure  in  Johannesburg 
finance,  and  it  may  well  be  that  he  finds  money-making 
a  more  congenial  pursuit  than  politics,  bailing  him, 
Colonel  Schermbrucker,  who  has  held  the  portfolio 
before  most  creditably  to  himself  and  advantageously  to 
the  country,  would  make  an  excellent  Commissioner. 
Mr.  Rose-Innes,  if  he  would  abandon  his  friends,  is  tliL. 
best  Attorney-General  possible,  though  Mr.  Juta  would 
be  a  great  improvement  on  Mr.  Schreiner.  It  is  practi¬ 
cally  immaterial  who  succeeds  Mr.  Frost,  because 
nobody  could  possibly  do  worse  than  he  has  done,  and 
very  few  as  badly.  I  think  the  above,  or  something  not 
unlike  it,  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  present  state  of 
things,  which  almost  amounts  to  a  deadlock,  and  cannot 
possibly  continue.  If  Mr.  Rhodes  gets  savage  and  he 
looks  like  it  of  late — and  throws  up  office  altogether,  it 
will  mean  disaster  for  Cape  Colony.  His  scheme. of 
Northern  development  can  be  worked  out  quite  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  Colony  ;  and  it  is  there,  after  all,  that 
his  heart  is.  However,  I  do  not  think  there  is  an}  fear 
of  things  coming  to  that.— I  am,  yours  faithfully. 


NAPOLEON  III.  AND  DR.  CONNEAU. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  ii  July ,  1895. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  6th  inst.  you  print  a  note 
referring  to  the  illness  of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  War.  “  The  word 
of  one  man  might  have  prevented  that  war,”  you  say  ; 
“  for  it  should  be  stated  once  for  all  that  Napoleon  III. 
was  utterly  averse  to  it.  That  man  was  Dr.  Conneau, 
the  life-long  friend  of  Louis  Napoleon,  who  shared  his 
captivity  at  Ham.  He  was  aware  at  the  time  that  the 
Emperor  was  bodily  unfit  to  undergo,  the  slightest 
fatigue,  let  alone  the  exertion  of  a  campaign.  And  Dr. 
Conneau  held  his  tongue.” 


The  last  sentence  may  give  rise  to  a  misunderstanding-.  *« 
Dr.  Conneau  held  his  tongue  as  far  as  the  public  and 
even  his  familiars  at  Court  were  concerned,  but  there  is 
a  grave  suspicion  that  he  communicated  his  knowledge 
to  at  least  one  personage  who,  of  all  others,  had  the 
most  indisputable  right  to  know.  With  your  permission 
I  will  explain.  On  1  July,  1870,  a  great  consultation 
was  held  at  the  Tuileries  between  MM.  N^laton,  Ricord, 
Fauvel,  G.  S6e,  and  Corvisart.  Those  five  eminent 
doctors  came  to  the  conclusion  that  an  immediate  ex¬ 
amination  of  and  an  operation  on  the  parts  affected 
by  disease  was  absolutely  necessary.  A  second  consulta¬ 
tion,  held  two  days  later,  only  tended  to  strengthen 
their  opinion.  Dr.  S6e  was  entrusted  with  the  drawing 
up  of  the  report.  This  was  done,  but  the  document  did 
not  have  more  than  one  signature,  that  of  Dr.  S6e,  instead 
of  the  five  it  ought  to  have  had.  Why  did  Dr.  Conneau, 
who  was  not  only  the  lifelong  friend  of  the  Emperor  but 
his  physician  in  ordinary  besides,  and  who  had  been 
deputed  to  present  the  report  to  the  consultants  for 
signature,  fail  in  his  duty  ?  It  is  a  question  the  real 
reply  to  which  we  may  never  get.  Nearly  nine  years 
later  (in  June  1879),  at  a  dinner  party  at  Prince 
Napoleon’s,  when  the  Emperor  had  been  in  his  grave 
for  more  than  six  years,  Dr.  Ricord  stated,  in  almost 
undisguised  terms,  that  the  real  culprit  was  Dr.  Ndlaton, 
who  had  been  afraid  that,  if  the  real  nature  of  the  report 
were  known,  he  would  be  called  upon  to  perform  the 
operation.  The  risk  had  seemed  too  great  to  him.  His 
want  of  success  with  another  illustrious  patient,  Marshal 
Niel,  in  the  previous  year,  had  shaken  his  confidence. 
Without  absolutely  refusing  to  sign  the  document,  he 
had  either  not  asked  to  sign  it  or  else  kept  out  of  the 
way  ;  his  colleagues  had  followed  suit. 

Nevertheless,  Conneau,  by  his  own  admission,  made, 
a  few  days  after  the  Emperor’s  death,  had  communicated 
his  knowledge,  nay,  “shown  the  document  to  those  who 
had  a  right  to  know,  and  in  good  time  ” — I  am 
quoting  his  own  words  in  reply  to  Prince  Napoleons 
question  when  he  found  the  original  document  among 
the  Emperor’s  papers  at  Chislehurst.  “And  what  did 
they  say?”  thundered  the  Prince.  “They  said,.’ 
stammered  Conneau,  “they  said  :  ‘  Le  vin  est  tire  ,  il 
faut  le  boire’”;  Anglice  :  “We  have  begun  the  thing, 
and  we  must  go  on  with  it,”  the  “  thing  being  the 

war.  .  .  T. 

There  remains  only  one  point  for  elucidation.  Who  was 
the  personage  who  of  all  others  had  the  most  indisput¬ 
able  right  to  know  truth  ?  I  cannot  give  a  direct  answer , 
and  will  not  proceed  by  insinuation.  Besides,  this 
letter  is  already  much  too  long.  One  day,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  I  may  refer  to  the  subject  again.— Meanwhile, 

I  beg  to  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

Albert  D.  Vandam. 

THE  GREAT  WHEEL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Putney,  9  July,  1895. 

Sir, — A  lot  is  being  said  and  written  just  at  present 
about  the  Great  Wheel  at  the  Empire  of  India  Exhibition, 
and  I  believe  that  “great”  efforts  are  being  made  by 
the  promoters  to  push  the  shares  of  the  limited  company 
which  is  running  the  contrivance.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
generally  understood,  however,  that  charges  which  are 
almost  prohibitive  are  being  made  for  a  trip  on  the 
wheel.  55.  is  the  first  class  fare,  and  2s.  6 d.  the  third,  and 
I  am  told  that  unless  these  prices  are  maintained  the 
Wheel  cannot  prove  anything  but  a  heavy  loss.  It  takes 
forty  minutes  for  the  Wheel  to  revolve — that  is,  to  com¬ 
plete  the  circle— and  this  does  not  sound  as  though  the 
process  could  be  a  very  exhilarating  one.  The  price  of 
admission  to  the  Exhibition  itself  is  is.  ;  how  many,  i 
wonder,  of  the  middle— or  “  third ’’—class  people  who 
pay  that  shilling  are  likely  to  give  2s.  6 d.  more  ior  a 
funereal  trip  on  the  Wheel  ?  It  is  upon  the  assumption 
that  thousands  and  thousands  will  do  so  that  the  shares 
in  the  company  which  owns  the  Wheel  are  now  being 
exploited.  But  such  a  charge  could  never  be  main¬ 
tained.  I  think  that  this  ought  to  be  pointed  out  to  the 
investing  class,  and  I  appeal  to  you  to  use  your  powerful 
voice  to  draw  attention  to  the  facts. — I  am,  Sir,  yours 
obediently,  Asmodeus. 
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REVIEWS. 

PROFESSOR  DOWDEN’S  NEW  STUDIES. 

“New  Studies  in  Literature.”  By  Edward  Dowden. 

London  :  Regan  Paul,  Trench  Sc  Co.  1895. 

A  S  a  critic  of  modern  literature,  Professor  Dowden 
is  among  the  foremost  of  our  English  men  of 
letters.  He  is  also  the  solitary  example  of  a  Univer¬ 
sity  Professor  of  English  literature  who  is  not  a  mere 
student  of  comparative  philology,  or  a  reader  of 
Anglo-Saxon  or  early  English,  but  a  sympathetic  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  literature  the  chair  of  which  he  fills.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dowden  is  distinguished  as  a  critic  by  a  rare 
combination  of  mastery  of  the  scientific  method  with 
extreme  sensitiveness  to  the  finest  and  even  the  most 
fugitive  impressions.  While  retaining  the  sobriety  and 
the  strength  of  the  scientific  school  of  criticism,  he  has 
not  lost  anything  of  the  higher  spirit  of  literature.  His 
store  of  knowledge  and  erudition  is  ample,  he  is  exact 
and  thorough  in  research,  but  he  remains  before  every¬ 
thing  sympathetic.  He  has  laboured  to  acquire  the 
fullest  equipment  for  accurate  criticism,  but  he  has 
carefully  guarded  the  life  within. 

In  his  introduction,  which  is  not  the  least  suggestive 
part  of  the  volume,  Professor  Dowden  discusses  the 
influence  of  democracy,  the  influence  of  nationality,  and 
the  influence  of  science,  regarded  as  the  shaping  forces 
that  are  operative  in  the  spiritual  and  social  revolu¬ 
tion  at  present  going  on.  His  standpoint  is  distinctly 
optimistic.  He  does  not  preserve  this  optimism  by 
refusing  to  look  facts  in  the  face,  but  deals  fully  and  fear¬ 
lessly  with  such  dangers  as  the  levelling  tendency  of  a 
democratic  age  and  the  tyranny  of  the  majority.  He 
meets  the  pessimism  of  Scherer,  Renan,  and  Bourget  in 
their  criticism  of  the  literary  tendencies  of  our  day  with 
a  reasoned  and  tranquil  optimism  that  is  none  the  less 
attractive  because  it  is  by  no  means  common.  Democracy 
means  for  him  a  career  open  to  all  talents,  and  therefore 
a  great  addition  to  the  stock  of  vigorous  characters  and 
the  play  of  individual  minds.  He  shows  that  the  sup¬ 
posed  uniformity  of  society  in  a  democratic  age  is  only 
apparent ;  that  while  there  might  be  a  danger  of 
uniformity  when  the  Court  gave  its  tone  to  literature, 
there  is  no  such  danger  in  a  democracy,  for  the  literature 
of  a  great  people  will  be  as  various  as  the  groups  of  men 
who  seek  in  books  for  knowledge,  recreation,  or  delight. 
Nor  is  Professor  Dowden  satisfied  with  this  defence  of 
democracy  from  popular  misconceptions.  He  sharply 
criticizes  M.  Taine’s  celebrated  formula — the  race,  the 
milieu,  and  the  moment— and  shows  that  it  produces  an 
idle  and  superficial  way  of  speaking  of  a  poet  or  an 
artist  as  if  he  were  merely  the  product  of  his  age. 
After  all,  the  influence  of  ancestry  and  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  circumstances  may  easily  be  exaggerated,  and 
Professor  Dowden’s  protest  against  a  school  of  criticism 
which  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  independence  and 
originating  force  of  the  artist  is  certainly  opportune.  At 
the  same  time,  Professor  Dowden  recognizes  and 
acknowledges  our  debt  to  M.  Taine  in  teaching  us  how 
most  easily  to  ascertain  what  is  called  the  spirit  of  an 
age, and  how  to  moderate  our  zeal  for  that  narrow  kind  of 
judicial  criticism  to  which  we  are  particularly  prone,  and 
which  might  be  called  insular  were  it  not  also  continental. 
The  essay  on  Literary  Criticism  in  France  will  repay 
careful  study,  giving,  as  it  does,  in  a  concentrated  form, 
an  accurate  synopsis  of  the  subject,  and  with  it  may  be 
studied  advantageously  the  essay  on  Edmund  Scherer. 
The  gem  of  the  collection,  however,  is  entitled  “The 
Teaching  of  English  Literature,”  and  is  both  original 
and  suggestive,  marked  by  the  complete  mastery  which 
was  to  be  expected  from  one  who  is  himself  the  most 
competent  and  experienced  teacher  of  the  subject.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dowden  would  have  the  student  carry  in  his 
head  an  outline  map  of  European  literature  closely  re¬ 
sembling  Mr.  Freeman’s  “General  Sketch  of  European 
History.”  Such  an  introduction  once  mastered,  the 
student  would  be  able  gradually  to  fill  in  the  details, 
understanding  their  relations  and  interdependence.  With 
such  study  of  English  literature  as  a  whole,  Professor 
Dowden  would  have  the  student  join  the  careful  study 
at  first  hand  of  an  actual  text.  Professor  Dowden  is 
convinced  that  the  right  method  of  approaching  a  great 
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author,  the  right  method  of  dealing  with  a  great  literary 
period,  can  be  taught,  and  that  to  teach  this  is  the  most 
important  part  of  a  professor’s  work.  His  exposition 
ot  these  principles  ought  to  be  learned  by  every  teacher 
and  every  student  of  English  literature  ;  it  communicates 
in  brief,  as  far  as  it  is  communicable,  the  secret  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dowden’s  unique  success  as  a  teacher.  Here  is 
a  specimen,  itself  of  great  practical  importance,  of  his 
luminous  and  comprehensive  examination  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  “Few persons  nowadays  seem  to  feel  how  powerful 
an  instrument  of  culture  may  be  found  in  modest,  intel¬ 
ligent,  and  sympathetic  reading  aloud.  The  reciter  and 
the  elocutionist  of  late  have  done  much  to  rob  11s  of  this, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts.  A  mongrel 
something  which,  at  least  with  inferior  adepts,  is  neither 
good  reading  nor  yet  veritable  acting,  but  which  sets 
agape  the  half-educated  with  the  wonder  of  its  airs  and 
its  attitudinizing,  its  pseudo-heroics  and  pseudo-pathos* 
has  usurped  the  place  of  the  true  art  of  reading  aloud 
and  has  made  the  word  ‘  recitation  ’  a  terror  to  quiet 
folk  who  are  content  with  intelligence  and  refinement.” 
And  again  :  “The  reading  which  we  should  desire  to 
cultivate  is  intelligent  reading,  that  is,  it  should  express 
the  meaning  of  each  passage  clearly  ;  sympathetic  read¬ 
ing,  that  is,  it  should  convey  the  feeling  delicately  ; 
musical  reading,  that  is,  it  should  move  in  accord  with 
the  melody  and  harmony  of  what  is  read,  be  it  in  verse 
or  prose.”  Sir  Henry  Taylor  had  long  ago  observed  the 
same  thing,  and  put  the  matter  excellently  well  in  a  letter 
from  which  Professor  Dowden  is  allowed  to  quote  : 
“A  few  weeks  ago,”  writes  the  author  of  “  Philip  Van 
Artevelde,”  “  I  was  pointing  out  to  Dr.  Whewell  one 
of  the  most  sublime  and  majestic  passages  that  I  know 
of  in  prose  (a  passage  in  one  of  Bacon’s  prefaces),  and  I 
asked  him  to  read  it  aloud.  I  was  astonished  to  find 
that  he  read  it  as  the  town-crier  might  have  read  it. 
It  could  not  be  that  he  was  insensible  to  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  the  language  ;  I  believe  he  was  no  more  in¬ 
sensible  to  it  than  to  the  beauty  of  a  Raphael  or  a 
Perugino,  but  he  was  no  more  able  to  produce  it  in 
utterance  than  I  am  to  paint  a  ‘Saint  Cecilia’  or  an 
‘  Incendio  del  Borgo.’  ” 

Taking  “  Hamlet”  as  an  example,  Professor  Dowden 
gives  an  interesting  and  most  valuable  exposition  of  his 
method  of  teaching.  “  The  inquirer  must  advance  from 
the  first  unit  in  the  study  of  literature — a  single  com¬ 
plete  work — to  a  larger  unit,  the  group  of  works  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  thence  to  the  mind  from  which 
they  all  proceeded.  And  now  larger  aspects  of  beauty 
and  deeper  sources  of  interest  begin  to  reveal  themselves. 
There  are  lines  of  force  which,  as  it  were,  run  through 
‘  Hamlet,’  but  which  have  their  beginnings  elsewhere, 
and  which  do  not  complete  themselves  till  we  read 
‘The  Tempest’  and  ‘A  Winter’s  Tale.’”  In  con¬ 
sidering  the  historical  study  of  literature,  Professor 
Dowden  is  as  sure-footed  a  guide  as  in  the  study  of  an 
individual  author.  “  Can  we,”  he  says,  “  for  example, 
perceive  any  central  and  ruling  tendency  in  the  age 
which  Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  and  Hooker  and 
Spenser,  represent  in  literature?  I  have  elsewhere 
ventured  to  assert  that  a  profound  interest  in  reality 
as  opposed  to  abstractions,  a  rich  feeling  for  concrete 
fact,  was  the  dominant  characteristic  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  age.” 

I  he  other  essays  which  make  up  this  volume  of  “  New 
Studies  in  Literature  ”  are  stimulating  and  instructive, 
though  of  less  practical  usefulness  and  importance. 
Among  the  best  of  them  is  a  keenly  sympathetic  and  in 
the  main  successful  endeavour  to  supply  a  clue  to  the 
splendid  but  difficult  labyrinth  of  Mr.  Meredith’s  poems. 
Almost  equal  in  power  and  superior  in  charm  is  the 
essay  on  “  Coleridge  as  a  Poet,”  which  explains,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  explained,  the  magic  of  the  third  of  that 
trinity  of  great  English  poets  of  whom  Shakespeare 
and  Keats  are  the  first  and  second.  The  essay  on 
Robert  Bridges  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
works  of  a  poet  who  has  become  better  known  since 
Professor  Dowden  wrote  the  appreciation.  The  value 
and  interest  of  the  essay  are  increased  by  the  admirable 
selections,  which  adequately  illustrate  the  criticism. 
Another  particularly  interesting  subject  treated  with  rare 
mastery  is  the  poetry  of  John  Donne,  the  accomplished 
and  original  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  ;  while  in  the  collection 
of  essays  on  Goethe  we  find  the  penetrating  insight  and 
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the  reverent  but  thorough  treatment  which  we  naturally 
expect  from  a  devoted  student  of  the  works  and  life  ot 
that  great  poet  and  thinker,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  our 
age  is  seen  in  its  highest  development. 


A  SPORTSMAN’S  DIARY. 


<<  Sport  on  the  Pamirs  and  Turkistan  Steppes.  B} 
^  Major  C.  S.  Cumberland.  Edinburgh  and  London  : 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1895. 


<~pHIS  book  contains  most  enjoyable  descriptions  ol 
X  o-ood  sport  in  out-of-the-way  lands  which  are  now 
p-rowing  in  interest  for  us.  The  author  writes  in  a 
simple,  conversational  style,  without  effort  or  any  striv¬ 
ing  after  effect,  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  poetic  de¬ 
scriptions  ;  or  worked-up  literary  prose  ;  and  accordingly 
we  yield  ourselves  to  the  flow  of  his  matter-of-fact,  sin¬ 
cere  narrative,  and  find  in  the  excitement  of  a  nomad 
hunter's  life  a  good  deal  of  healthful  pleasure.  Major 
Cumberland  has  travelled  over  “the  roof  of  the  world 
in  every  direction.  In  Kashmir  he  shot  markhor, 
ibex,  burrel,  and  after  leaving  Kashmir  he  crossed  the 
Mustagh  Range  and  skirted  Chinese-Turkistan  from 
Yarkand  to  Kurla,  killing  red-deer,  wild  camel,  and 
ieran  antelope  on  his  way  ;  and  when  at  last  he  beat  back, 
it  was  to  traverse  the  mountainous  ranges  ot  Kussian- 
Turkistan  on  the  long  journey  from  Kashgar  to  Samar¬ 
kand.  He  started  from  Srinagar,  not  very  far  from 
CiiDhit,  and  his  description  of  some  of  the  passes  gives 
us  a  better  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  travelling  in  that 
country  than  we  have  gained  from  all  the  accounts  o 
the  Special  Correspondents  who  have  written  on  the 
recent  advance  of  our  troops  under  Kelly  and  Low. 

“As  we  began  to  descend,  the  road  became  more 
difficult,  owing  to  drifts  of  snow  in  the  hollows  and 
ravines  which  covered  the  track  {sic).  The  ponies  com¬ 
menced  to  struggle,  and  floundered  into  these  drifts,  and 
we  had  to  flounder  after  them,  to  take  up  their  loads  and 
readjust  them !  The  altitude  being  high  the  poor  animals 
were  incapable  of  much  exertion,  and  we  had  often  great 
difficulty  in  moving  them.  To  add  to  our  trouble  it 
came  on  to  snow,  not  good,  respectable  feathery  snow, 
but  nasty  little  particles  of  ice,  which,  drifting  with  the 
wind,  nearly  blinded  us,  and  cut  our  faces  severely.  ... 
Some  of  the  ponies  were  late  in  arriving,  and  one,  alas, 
poor  Rufus,  as  we  called  him,  who  had  already  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  fall  over  the  cud,  never  appeared 
at  all.  Barat,  who  always  did  rearguard,  said  he  came 
down  once  or  twice,  then  fell  for  good  and  all.  I  oor 
beast,  he  tried  to  get  on  his  legs,  then  gave  it  up  and  lay 
still.  Barat  cut  his  nostril,  but  no  blood  came,  and 
after  a  few  minutes  he  stretched  out  his  legs  and  died. 
This  test  of  bleeding  in  one  of  the  nostrils  is  always 
practised  when  ponies  are  overcome  by  exertion  at  high 
altitudes.  It  is  considered  infallible  both  as  a  restora¬ 
tive,  if  the  blood  flows  relieving  the  head,  and  as  a  sure 
sio-n  that  the  case  is  hopeless  if  the  blood  does  not  flow . 
We  had  not  got  over  the  worst,  however,  for  the 
road  next  day  was  no  better  than  the  bed  ol  a  river, 
precipitous  cliffs  on  each  side,  huge  boulders,  and  fallen 
rocks.  The  stream  here  and  there  was  frozen,  and  the 
rocks  covered  with  a  coating  of  ice!  It  was  terrible 
work  :  every  one  had  to  go  into  the  ice-cold  water  and 
bodily  lift,  not  only  the  loads,  but  even  the  ponies,  over¬ 
bad  places.  Our  loads  were  soaking  wet,  and  when  at 
last  we  got  out  of  this  fearful  gorge  we  thought  our¬ 
selves  fortunate  to  get  all  our  animals  in  alive.  It  took 

us  ten  hours  to  journey  five  miles.” 

Nor  did  the  terrible  difficulties  and  discomforts  of  the 
journeying  constitute  the  only  dangerous  part  of  Major 
Cumberland’s  enterprise.  The  accident  to  one  of  h.s 
shikaris  illustrates  a  form  of  danger  not  uncommon  on 
mountain  slopes.  “  We  were  working  our  vyay  down 
a  very  steep  snow-filled  rift  on  the  mountain  side,  a 
coolie  from  the  nearest  village  leading,  Rasaka  next, 
and  I  last  of  all.  We  were  moving  in  echelon ,  and  had 
only  o-ot  a  few  hundred  yards  down,  when  I  was  startled 
by  a  whizz  on  the  snow.  Before  I  could  look  round  or 
say  a  word,  a  flatfish  rock  the  size  of  a  cart-wheel  went 
past  me  like  a  toboggan,  caught  poor  Rasaka  behind 
the  knees,  turned  him  over  and  sent  him  spinning  down 
the  snow  on  to  the  coolie  in  front,  and  the  two  went  ott 
head  over  heels.  I  felt  very  sick,  thinking  they  would 


never  stop  until  they  went  over  the  cud  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ravine  ;  but  to  my  great  relief  they  came  against  the 
side  of  the  rift,  which  took  a  bend  some  way  below,  and 
there  they  hung  on.  I  got  down  to  Rasaka  first,  and 
for  the  moment  thought  he  was  not  much  hurt,  ut 
when  I  asked  him,  he  replied,  quite  quietly,  Sahib, 
am  done  for  ;  look  at  my  leg.’  And  sure  enough  it  was 
smashed  all  to  pieces — almost  knocked  off  !  ...  He  died 
the  next  night.” 

Major  Cumberland’s  accounts  of  his  meetings  on  the 
Pamirs  with  Gromchefski  (p.  108),  the  Russian  explorer, 
and  shortly  afterwards  with  Younghusband,  are  interest¬ 
ing  They  might,  we  think,  be  supplemented  by  an 
account  of  a  meeting  between  Gromchefski  and  ^oung’- 
husband,  who  were  brought  together  for  a  friendly  talk 
by  a  French  traveller  named  Blanc.  M.  Blanc  told  us 
that  the  difficulty  of  the  meeting  was  the  fact  that  Grom¬ 
chefski  spoke  scarcely  any  German  and  only  a  tew 
words  of  French,  whereas  Younghusband  understood 
no  Russian,  no  German,  nothing,.  in  fact,  save  a  little 
French.  M.  Blanc  accordingly  stipulated  that  brencn 
should  be  the  language  used,  and  told  Younghusband 
that  on  the  next  day  he  would  bring  Gromchefski  to  his 
encampment.  It  was  cold  weather,  and  Captain  \  oung- 
husband  had  always  understood  that  the  Russians  liked 
heat.  His  strong  desire  to  be  hospitable  made  him  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  stove  throughout  the  morning, 
and  by  the  time  the  Russian  and  M.  Blanc  arrived  the 
temperature  was  somewhere  about  boiling  point.  How¬ 
ever,  he  welcomed  the  Russian  with  a  bow,  and  the  two 
explorers  seated  themselves  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
table.  In  vain  M.  Blanc  tried  to  make  them  talk.  In  turn 
they  both  smiled  at  any  remark  of  his  and  then  nodded, 
but  neither  of  the  great  travellers  opened  his  mouth.  At 
last  the  silence  could  no  longer  be  .maintained.  Mopping 
his  brow  with  his  huge  handkerchief,  Gromchefski  said : 

“  Chaleur  j’ai.”  ,  .  . 

“  le  aussi,”  replied  Younghusband.  And  this  was  the 
extent  of  the  first  conversation  carried  on  between  the 
representatives  of  Russia  and  England  “  on  the  roof  o 

^It'hTwhen  we  are  driving  with  Major  Cumberland 
from  Khokand  to  Khojend,  and  thence  to  Samarkand 
at  the  end  of  his  journey,  that  we  come  to  understand 
most  clearly  his  limitations.  About  Khokand  ^he 
content  to  tell  us  that  it  has  “  a  melancholy  air.  Ot 
Khojend  we  learn  that  “the  Russian  in  charge  of  the 
post-house  was  most  civil  and  obliging,  and  of  Sam 
kand  nothing  save  that  “he  was  treated  in  a  half-Euro- 


kanct  notmng  save  mat  Woi„. 

pean,  half-Oriental  manner  in  a  fairly  comfortable  hotel  , 
and  yet  there  are  in  these  towns  the  splendid  remains  o 
an  astonishing  civilization.  The  great  Temple  at 
Samarkand  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  architecture  in 
the  world,  and  the  tomb  of  Timour  or  Tamerlane,  the 
conqueror  of  India,  is  surely  worth  noticing.  We  have 
been  told  that  Timour’s  tomb  was  placed  by  his  own 
orders  humbly  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb  of  the  man  who 
was  his  preceptor  and  teacher  before  he  rose  to  power. 
The  story  is  significant  as  showing  the  difference  between 
the  first  conquerors  of  India  and  the  latest.  ajor 
Cumberland  cares  little  for  philosophy  or  art,  and  he  is 
not  troubled  with  the  curiosity  of  the  historic  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  but  he  has  his  qualities  too  ;  he  is  a  good  traveller, 
and  a  first-rate  sportsman,  and,  consequently,  we  par 
from  him  in  all  kindliness. 


IN  DEFENCE  OF  THREE  POPES. 


“  The  History  of  the  Popes.’  By  Dr.  Ludwig  Pasto. 
Edited  by  F.  R.  Antrobus,  of  the  Oratory.  Vols.  111. 
and  IV.  London :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  & 
Co.  1895. 


H^HESE  volumes  will  disappoint  the  reader,  no 
1  because  the  style  is  uniformly  dull,  which  of  course 
it  is,  but  because,  when  the  author  has  had  a  free  run 
through  the  archives  of  the  Vatican,  he  has  brought 
forth  nothing  unexpectedly  new  to  the  average  reader 
of  history.  He  has  added  some  details,  now  and  then 
retouched  the  pictures  where  the  colour  was  faded,  an 
restated  a  few  matters,  much  as  any  counsel  for  the 
defence  would  have  restated  them,  but  on  the  whote 
has  hung  out  a  great  deal  of  signboard  for  a  sm 
amount  of  refreshment.  “The  secret  archives  of  the 
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Vatican  and  other  original  sources  ”  is  so  grand  an 
advertisement  that  perhaps  we  look  for  more  than  we 
should  have  done  if  the  author  had  peddled  his  wares 
under  a  less  imposing  sign.  The  three  Popes  are 
Pius  II.,  Paul  II.,  and  Sixtus  IV.,  of  whom  the  first  is 
indisputably  the  greatest,  and  the  last  is  the  most  likely 
bone  of  contention.  Hitherto  the  general  verdict  on 
Sixtus  IV.  has  been  a  clear  one  enough.  He  has  been 
taken  for  a  rather  stupid  and  immoral  man,  who  gained 
the  dignity  of  Pope  by  questionable  means,  held  his  own 
by  a  series  of  not  very  successful  intrigues,  was  a  gross 
nepotist,  failed  to  rouse  Europe  to  the  Turkish  Crusade, 
reformed  nothing  and  nobody,  extended  the  temporal 
power  by  consolidating  Romagna,  wrote  bad  Latin,  is 
responsible  for  much  that  brought  great  discredit  upon 
the  Papacy,  such  as  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  the  rise  of 
the  Borgias,  the  Pazzi  Conspiracy,  and  the  bad  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Colonnas,  but  may  be  forgiven  for  much 
because  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  and  Sistine  Bridge  and  his 
friendship  with  the  painters  and  such  authors  as  Platina. 
Much  of  this  view  Dr.  Pastor  confirms,  although  he  does 
not  exactly  like  to  confirm  it,  and  he  brings  forth  all 
sorts  of  pleas  to  soften  the  heart  of  the  reader.  Some¬ 
times  he  quotes  the  official  formulae,  which  are  always 
unexceptionally  pious,  to  show  how  noble  the  Holy 
Father’s  sentiments  really  were.  Sometimes  he  shows 
that  the  agents  outran  their  instructions,  as  in  the  little 
assassination  matters.  Sometimes  he  pleads  that  Sixtus 
squandered  money  on  favourites  and  on  trumpery  things, 
such  as  his  grand  tiara,  because,  being  a  Franciscan,  he 
did  not  know  the  value  of  the  crown  piece.  Even  in  1478 
the  Pope’s  cloistral  training  apparently  was  so  against 
him  that  he  imagined  that  the  troops  he  sent  against 
Florence  would  cause  the  death  of  no  man.  Of  course, 
even  Dr.  Pastor  cannot  defend  this  lamb-like  innocent 
from  the  charge  of  the  most  unblushing  nepotism.  He 
has  to  concede  that  Pietro  Riario  was  a  bad  man,  and  that 
he  was  a  Franciscan  debauchee  of  the  worst  Renaissance 
type  ;  that  he  made  his  affectionate  uncle  Sixtus’  crowns 
fly  thick  and  fast  over  banquets,  mistresses,  and  the  re¬ 
storation  of  churches,  and  died  a  much-lamented  black¬ 
guard.  But  our  author  pleads  that  the  people  missed 
him,  especially  at  dinner-time.  Then  Girolamo  Riario 
succeeded  Pietro,  and  Dr.  Pastor  does  what  he  can 
to  extenuate  his  faults  and  to  find  in  the  anarchy  of 
the  papal  states  some  excuses  for  his  ambition  ;  but 
when  all  is  said  for  him  that  mercy  can  find  to  say,  he 
remains  a  sorry  figure,  who  reflected  small  glory  upon 
his  patron.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Sixtus  IV. 
inspired  small  confidence  in  the  men  of  his  generation. 
He  could  not  rouse  men  to  a  crusade.  When  the  audacity 
of  the  Turks  inspired  the  crusade  for  him,  his  cardinal- 
admirals  and  cardinal-generals  muddled  away  the 
enthusiasm  and  the  supplies.  Neither  on  the  plane  of 
political  action  nor  of  theological  speculation  was  he 
strong  enough  or  brave  enough  for  his  position.  His 
very  extravagance  was  the  result  of  a  weak  nature. 
Whether  he  speculated  in  corn  from  noble  motives  or 
out  of  sordid  desires  is  not  quite  clear,  but  men  were 
weary  of  him.  He  could  neither  advance  good  order 
nor  check  anarchy.  It  was  proposed  to  appeal  to  a 
council  against  him,  and  he  made  it  a  matter  of  faith 
not  to  appeal  against  the  Pope  to  a  council  ;  and  thus, 
as  usual,  he  went  farther  than  he  probably  intended,  for 
he  officially  repudiated  that  notion  of  a  diffusive 
infallibility  in  the  Church  which  would  have  kept  within 
the  pale  the  most  spiritual  of  the  Reformation  mal¬ 
contents. 

Dr.  Pastor  would  have  us  believe  that  this  pontiff  was 
“  by  nature  a  scholar,”  because  he  tried  to  heal  the 
breach  between  the  Scotists  and  Thomists,  and  founded 
the  Vatican  Library,  with  a  division  between  printed 
books  and  manuscripts.  But  in  his  time,  when  the 
Humanists  were  so  powerful,  it  would  have  required 
some  force  of  character  not  to  patronize  letters,  and 
public  opinion  counts  for  much.  The  historian  for  the 
defence  makes  much  of  this  Pope’s  care  for  sewage  ques¬ 
tions,  which,  indeed,  were  rather  forced  upon  him  than 
undertaken  from  any  love  of  sanitation  itself.  To  finish 
clearing  an  aqueduct  and  to  remove  a  little  filth  were 
necessary  in  plague-stricken  Rome,  if  Popes  and  other 
men  were  to  live  there  still,  and  Sixtus,  we  know,  was 
in  deadly  fear  of  the  plague.  He  did  not  behave  very 
heroically  in  the  pestilence  time.  I  Ie  ran  away  at  the 


But  our  gratitude  is  ratheT 


first  breath  of  the  disease. 

due  to  him  because  he  employed  the  best  painters  of  his 
age,  and  for  this  much  must  be  forgiven  to  him.  Ghir- 
landajo,  Botticelli,  Perugino,  Pinturicchio,  and  others 
were  profitably  set  to  work,  and  if  Benozzo  Gozzoli  felt 
lovingly  towards  him,  we  need  not  be  critical  overmuch. 
Moreover  he  canonized  St.  Bonaventura,  and  for  this 
all  who  love  that  tender  and  imaginative  writer  must 
be  grateful  to  Sixtus. 

Dr.  Pastor’s  book  sets  the  tooth  of  criticism  pugging, 
because  it  is  too  manifestly  an  ex  parte  statement  of 
facts.  With  all  the  material  at  his  disposal,  he  ought 
to  have  produced  a  book  which  should  have  been  final 
for  many  years  to  come.  As  it  is,  though  what  he  has 
written  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  by  all  who  study 
this  interesting  period,  he  will  provoke  other  writers  to 
demolish  his  flimsy  defences,  and  instead  of  one  calm 
authoritative  voice  teaching  simple  truth,  we  shall  have 
a  babel  of  contentious  tongues,  which  will  darken  know¬ 
ledge  with  words;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  impossible  to 
praise  him  in  proportion  to  his  learning.  If  Father 
Gasquet  had  been  set  to  this  work,  how  much  better  he 
would  have  done  it  !  But  Dr.  Pastor  is  too  keenly  con¬ 
scious  of  militant  Protestant  writers.  He  turns  aside 
from  the  path  of  duty  to  slap  and  pinch  these  gentlemen. 
He  speaks  in  a  defiant  tone,  sometimes  almost  raising 
his  voice  to  a  crow.  This  may  be  necessary  at  Inns¬ 
bruck,  but  here  in  England  it  is  ridiculous  and  undigni¬ 
fied.  Mr.  Buncombe,  that  eminent  light  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  does  not  read  history  or  write  it. 
He  will  never  know  of  the  blows  which  are  aimed  at  him. 
The  Buncombes  of  Germany  may  be  foemen  worthy  of 
the  professorial  steel,  but  then  we  do  not  hear  their 
voices  and  counter-crows,  and  Dr.  Pastor’s  voice  sounds 
rather  like  Mrs.  Caudle’s  as  he  scolds  away  at  them. 
Our  historians  do  not  hold  with  our  Mr.  Buncombe,  and 
they  do  not  want  to  hear  one  side  or  the  other  in  his¬ 
torical  matters;  they  listen  for  a  judicial  summing  up 
and  an  impartial  verdict,  and  that  is  not  what  we  get  in 
writing  of  which  the  subjoined  is  a  specimen  : 

“  With  touching  perseverance  the  feeble  old  man  made 
his  pilgrimages  of  devotion  to  the  Churches  of  Sta.  Maria 
del  Popolo  and  della  Pace,  which  he  had  built  in  honour 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Sixtus  IV.  must  indeed  have 
been  a  consummate  hypocrite  if  his  private  life  was  in¬ 
famous  while  he  appeared  so  fervent  a  client  of  the  most 
Pure  Mother  of  God”  (iv.  418). 

It  is  not  thus  that  Infessura  is  to  be  met  and  refuted, 
or  that  anybody’s  character  is  to  be  cleared  of  any 
charges.  There  have  been  a  few  hypocrites  known  to 
history,  even  among  Churchmen. 

SONYA  KOVALEVSKY. 

“Sonya  Kovalevsky.  A  Biography.”  By  Anna  Car- 
lotta  Lefficr,  Duchess  of  Cajanello.  Translated  by 
A.  de  Furuhjelm  and  A.  M.  Clive  Bayley.  Autho¬ 
rized  Edition.  London  :  Fisher  Unwin.  1895. 

“  Sonia  Kovalevsky.  Biography  and  Autobiography.” 

I  ranslated  by  Louise  von  Cossel.  London  :  Walter 
Scott.  1895. 

'TTIEY  whose  interest  in  woman  is  rather  individual 
-*■  than  collective  are  beginning  to  grow  aweary  of 
the  comprehensive  petticoat  that  has  trailed  its  breadth 
over  earth  and  sea.  The  expression  of  the  type  face 
tends,  after  all,  to  vacuity,  and  so  generates  a  desire  in 
the  student  of  woman  for  a  more  limited  area  of  study 
where  thoughts  are  thought  and  deeds  done,  and  where 
one  indivisible  human  soul  has  fought  its  way  to  pain  or 
peace.  This  quest  for  a  tangible  personality  is  doubtless 
responsible  for  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  two 
translations  from  the  original  Swedish  of  Sonya  Kova¬ 
levsky’s  biography,  published  about  a  year  after  her  death 
by  her  friend,  Anna  Carlotta  Leffler,  Duchess  of  Cajanello. 

It  is  not — so  we  are  told  in  the  introduction — an  ordinary 
biography,  being  less  a  historical  record  than  “  a  poem 
.about  her,"  wherein  the  writer  has  sought  to  crystallize 
her  subjective  conception  of  her  friend.  Whatever 
poetic  qualities  abode  in  the  original  have,  in  the  autho¬ 
rized  translation,  vanished  into  halting  English  prose, 
though  in  Mr.  Walter  Scott’s  edition  the  work  is  better 
done,  if  the  luxurious  formal  of  its  rival  is  lacking.  The 
poignant  interest  of  such  a  subject  cannot,  however,  be 
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1  fll.  i_:__  that  she  would  not  suffer  any  one  she  loved  a  feeling,  an 
obscured  by  inadequacies  of  trans  a  ion,  an  a  affection,  or  a  thought  of  which  she  was  not  the  object, 

graphy  is,  despite  the  psychological  pose  o  ’  t  She  wished  to  have  such  full  possession  of  the  person  ot 

fair  portrait  of a  woman  s  soul  so  complex,  g,_  whom  she  was  fond  as  almost  to  occlude  «»!»««£ 


fair  portrait  or  a  wuuioui  a  awnaa  - - r--  ,  ^ 

as  almost  to  defy  portraiture.  That  some  such  prese  - 
ment  of  her  should  endure  seems  to  have  been  Sonyas 
own  wish  for  “  The  Sisters  Rajevsky,  also  translated 
and  bound  in  this  volume  (Scott),  is  frankly  auto  10- 
graphical.  From  this  story  we  learn  the  isolation  of  her 
Childhood,  coloured  only  by  fervent  admiration  of  1 her  elder 
sister  Anyuta,  whose  beauty  Sonya  envied  and  adored, 
and  whose  aspirations  towards  freedom  she  shar  / 
Strange  longings  burned  the  hearts ;  of  these  semi 


lons'ingfs  Duriicu  me  ii^a 

cloistered  Slavonic  girls.  The  prismatic  life  o  t  ^enses  sot-a  ancl  in  one  s  mmu.  n.  .0  - 

they  despised  ;  the  right  to  learn  and  a  me  in  his  presence  to  think  of  any  one  or  anything  else 

they  asked  of  fate,  and  when  that  was  den  }P  him.’’  This  exclusive  absorption  was,  however 

.  ..  •.  _ _ 4.  v»it  pnprifv  that  round  our  a  out.  u  .  .  mctinni  and 


bhe  wisnea  ro  nave  suui  .un  1 

whom  she  was  fond  as  almost  to  exclude  tire  possibility 
of  individual  life  in  that  other  person.”  The  blistering 
passion  that  came  to  poison  the  very  springs  of  life  in 
Sonya,  blossomed  like  the  basil  plant  of  Isabella  out  of 
death— the  death  of  her  literary  ambitions  and  ot  her 
beloved  sister.  The  identity  of  he: r  lover  is  concealed 
under  the  initial  “M.,”  and  at  the  threshold  of  their 
affection  Sonya  thus  describes  him  to  her  friend  He 
is  so  great,  so  grossgeschlagen  according  to  K.  s  happy 
expression-that  he  really  takes  too  much  room  upon 
the  sofa  and  in  one’s  mind.  It  is  simply  impossible Jor 


thev  asked  or  iatCj  aiiv*  wnw  «  , 

authority,  it  was  not  love  but  energy  that  found  out  a 
way.  Save  by  marriage,  no  escape  was  possible  ,  so 
Anyuta,  the  intrepid,  offered  herself  in  platomc  bonds 
to  lL  Russian  students.  The  first  refused  point-blank 
but  without  surprise,  for  he  had  probaMy  resisted  a  pre¬ 
vious  solicitation  ;  the  second  preferred  Sonya,  and  said 
lo  And  Sonya  went,  nothing  loth,  to  an  unfettered  and 
unconiugal  existence  at  Heidelberg  University. 

This  was  the  first  step  which  costs  ;  the  second,  to 
Berlin  to  study  mathematics  under  Weters.sess  was 
easier  The  great  scientist  soon  realized  that  he  had 
never  had  such  a  pupil  before.  There,  amid  acute 


eseiiue  iu  minxv  wi  ~  j  ^ 

but  him.”"  This  exclusive  absorption  was.,  however, 
merely  intermittent,  for  in  the  duel  between  instinct  and 
intellect  the  latter  exacted  its  pound  of  flesh.  As  this 
love  grew  upon  her,  the  necessity  for  completing  the 
treatise  which  was  to  bear  away  the  Prix  Bordin  from  all 
competitors  grew  also,  and  Sonya,  torn  between  affection 
and  ambition,  gave  herself  alternately  to  each,  see 
to  solve  simultaneously  love’s  enigma  and  a  mathematical 
equation.  The  fame  had,  after  all,  little  intrinsic  value  in 
her  eyes,  though  perhaps  the  desire  to  glorify  all  woman¬ 
hood  in  her  person  moved  her.  Yet  the  penalty  o.  e 

transcendent  ability  had  to  be  paid,  and  the  price  is  no 
,  •  1 _ 1  ttio  nnee  nf  naradise.  1  ne 


never  had  simh  a  pupil  before.  There,  anfid  acute  »ansc  shirked  Than  the' "price  of  paradise 

material  discomfort  which  Sonya .  ne. vher  PJ“'«  ma„-s  mind  in  her  triumphed  over  the  woman  ; 


material  discomfort  wmui  owuja  T,  f  •  0 

resented,  she  scorned  delights  and  lived  lab°nous  day  , 
receiving  in  1874  a  doctor’s  degree  rom  e  > 


ofCG6ttfngen  for  a  treatise  on  the  differential  calculus 


which  still  remains  a  remarkable  achievement.  The 
subsequent  death  of  her  father,  General  krukovsky,  re¬ 
called  her  to  Russia,  where  suddenly  awakened  to  ^ 


called  Iter  to  Russia,  where,  suddenly  awaK^u  -  -  —  h/r  womanhood 

sense  of  human  relationship  she  renounced  her  ascetic  ag  ^  ^  ^  c 


more  to  oe  snirKeu  man  r  ,  « 

man’s  mind  in  her  triumphed  over  the  woman  s  soul, 

despite  her  life-long  prayer  for  an  overmastermg  passion 

and  a  very  real  disregard  for  the  laurels  of  an  intellectual 
victory.  She  won  the  Prix  Bordin,  and  with  it  fame 
such  as  never  woman  wore,  but  she  grasped  it  across 
love’s  corpse,  and  knew  that  she  had  blaspheme 


She  lacked  not  the  will,  but 


human  reiaiioiisiiiy>  c  ti 

ideals.  To  Sonya  the  scientist  succeeded  Sonya  the 
wife  and  leader  of  society.  Her  extraordinary  flexibility 

of  character  enabled  her  to  turn  the  current  of  her  life 

at  will,  and  for  a  time  Kovalevsky  deemed  himse  f 
blessed  among  men.  A  daughter  was  born  to  him,  1 u 
gradually  adverse  influences  began  to  estrange  the  hu  - 
band  and  wife.  Perchance  her  nature  was  too  turbule 
for  the  smooth  ways  of  life,  and  his  too  weak  to  mate 
steadfastly  with  hers.  Being  without  the  J^ove  that 
nardons  she  could  brook  no  compromise  in  matters  ot 
feeling  and  so  decided  to  sever  a  bond  that  had  become 
irksome  to  him,  and  agonizing  to  her.  She  returned  to 
the  fight  that  had  never  failed-the  cold  clear  flame  of 

scientific  research. 


?heaTu.t,  ‘‘ to  take  the  cash  and  let  the  credit  go,”  to 
save  her  emotions  alive  out  ot  the  burning  furnace  o 
the  brain.  And  so,  despoiled  of  her  desire  by  her  own 
hand,  she  crept  homewards— this  glory  ot  a  woman 
_ to  die  like  a  wounded  animal,  in  voiceless  agon) , 

al°The  years  will  burnish,  as  they  pass,  the  splendour 
of  her 'scientific  repute.  All  generations  of  women 
will  delight  to  honour  her;  and  if,  by  reason  o 
this  book,  something  of  the  sweetness  that  was  1 
Sonya  Kovalevsky  survives  also,  it  were  well,  t  or  t 
o-ift  of  genius  to  her  sex  is  still  more  ot  an  excrescence 
thereon  than  a  transfusion,  so  that  one  possessing  it  is 
not  one,  but  two,  smitten  with  that  portentous  duahty 
which  fife  touches  ever  to  tragic  issues.  When  Son)  a 


lentihc  research.  r  .  ,  ,  „  rnctlncmkhed  which  life  touenes  ever  to  ungib  Q 

Through  the  offices  of  a  friend  and  »  *  >  stupendous  intellect  was  winning  her  world-wide  fame, 

•  •  -  '  Leffl.er'  a.  P.r“feScS? ‘A tCd  above  the  plaudits  of  her  contemporar.es  the 


scientist,  Professor  Mittag  ^,uw,  ~ 

at  Stockholm  University  was  founded  in  her  honour, 
desp  te  the  prejudices  then  rife  against  learned  ladies 
From  this  period  dates  her  long  friendship  with  he 
biographer,  who  was  the  sister  of  her  benefactor.  But 
beyond*  this  intercourse,  and  the  zest  of  long  abstinence 
which  she  brought  to  her  new  duties,  Sonya  seems  to 
have  found  life  at  Stockholm  very  flat,  stale,  and  unpro¬ 
fitable  The  monotony  of  the  place  and  the  provincial¬ 
ism  of  its  inhabitants  chafed  her  restless  spirit,  whic 
was  ever  seeking  dramatic  interests  and  the  fever  of 
SaSd  sensations.  With  all  her  genius -ork brought 
to  Sonya  Kovalevsky  no  enduring  joy.  Even  to  prose 
cute  her  studies  she  needed  the  constant  stimulus  only 
Jo  be  found  in  the  air  of  great  cities,  and  m  the  contact 
of  alert  intellects  and  ardent  souls.  Stockholm  soon 
became  a  mere  prison  from  which  she  escaped  as 
often  as  her  duties  permitted.  When  she  was  not 
travelling  in  search  of  new  experiences  she  devoted  a 

considerable  portion  of  the  time  to  literary  work,  writing 
consiaerame  p  in  collaboration  with  the 

Duchess  of  Cajanello,  who  had  gained  some  celebrity 

* 


stupendous  imeiiecL  .  ,, 

she  heard  above  the  plaudits  of  her  contemporaries  the 
beat  of  her  famished  heart.  “  No  one  has  ever  truly 
loved  me,”  she  said  once;  and  the  world  is  doubtless 
the  richer  for  her  exclusion  from  love  s  feast.  But  the 
hand  into  which  fate  thrust  the  laurel  for  her  head  was 
stretched  out  for  a  passion-flower. 
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CHANCE  has  brought  together  on  our  table  three 
C  volumes  in  which  the  diplomatic  policy  of  France 
in  the  eighteenth  century  is  aMy  illustrated.  Twenty- 


become  intolerable  to  her.  "Our  friendship,”  the 

Duchess  writes,  "though  in ^.-e  way  so  precious  ^„„e  ^  suggest,  timidly  and  he 


and  feecundrw  h  d  fight  »»»  began  to  oppress  me  by 
U"s  exactions.  1  mention  the  fact  in  order  to  tttrow  figh 

on  the  later  tragedy  of  Sonya  s  love: .  ,HJ'd  Jdom 
nature  sought  for  a  completeness  which  love  seldom 
gives,  that  perfect  union  of  two  souls  which  she  never 
realized  either  in  friendship  or  m  love.  Hm _  friends ^  p, 
«  afterwards  also  her  love,  was  tyrannical,  in  the  sense 


ventur  ^d5  tosuggest,  timidly  and  tentatively  that  the 
examination  of  secret  documents  n^ht  PJ°bab'>o  f^ 
to  overthrow  the  accepted  version,  due  to  the  reports  ot 
Duclos  and  of  Frederick  the  Great,  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  Austrian  Alliance  of  i756  was.  carried  out. 
Legend  had  always  imputed  the  fault  of  this  disastrous 
treaty  to  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  a  letter  was  sup- 
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posed  to  exist  in  which  Maria  Theresa  addressed  the 
mistress  of  Louis  XV.  as  a  dear  friend,  and  assured 
her  of  her  esteem  and  her  friendship.  Historians  have 
deduced  from  this  fatal  seduction  of  Vienna  the  decline 
of  the  royal  power  in  France,  and  have  read  the  date 
*756  on  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
Since  the  Duke  de  Broglie  made  his  first  expression  of 
doubt,  documents  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine  have 
turned  up,  each  of  which  has  tended  still  further  to 
confirm  the  impression  that  the  secret  history  of  the 
Austrian  Alliance  was  consistently  misapprehended  for 
more  than  a  century. 

The  very  interesting  and  concise  treatise  which  the 
Due  de  Broglie  has  now  published  on  this  important 
episode  of  Continental  history  should  be  read  as  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  his  volume  on  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
To  understand  the  relations  of  Austria,  France,  and 
Prussia  we  need  to  have  followed  the  events  of  the  war 
of  Austrian  Succession.  From  1749  to  1756  it  was 
constantly  a  question  whether  Berlin  or  Vienna  would 
succeed,  whether  the  wit  of  Frederick  or  the  caresses  of 
Maria  Theresa  would  be  victorious,  in  the  rivalry  for 
the  good  graces  of  Versailles.  It  was  a  magnificent 
position  for  France  to  find  herself  in,  and  had  she 
possessed  a  Sovereign  and  a  government  worthy  of  her, 
the  future  of  Europe  might  have  been  very  different, 
and  the  French  Revolution  might  never  have  broken 
out.  But  Louis  XV.  lent  his  ear  to  the  flatteries  of 
that  sorceress,  Maria  Theresa,  who  found,  doubtless  to 
her  own  surprise  no  less  than  joy,  that  the  prestige  and 
arms  of  France  were  placed  at  her  disposal  at  a  moment 
when  without  them  she  might  have  trembled  for  her 
existence.  The  Austrian  Alliance  of  1756  is  a  sort  of 
classic  record  in  diplomacy;  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
were  involved  in  it,  the  future  prosperity  of  the  world 
was  affected  by  it.  The  Due  de  Broglie,  in  a  treatise  of 
great  lucidity  and  charm  of  style,  has  presented  this 
episode  to  us  by  the  light  of  the  "latest  discoveries. 

While  Kaunitz  was  intriguing  to  secure  his  treaty,  the 
embassies  of  France  throughout  Europe  were  busily  en¬ 
gaged.  The  unpublished  letters  and  memoirs  of  Choiseul, 
which  the  Vicomte  Maurice  Boutry  has  unearthed,  throw 
an  amusing  light  on  the  Ambassador  of  Louis  XV.  to 
Rome.  Readers  of  the  Goncourts’  “  Madame  de  Pom¬ 
padour  ”  will  remember  the  portrait  of  Choiseul  there 
given.  He  was  a  little  ugly  man  with  a  bitter  tongue, 

*0  bitter  that  he  was  reported  to  have  sat  to  the  poet 
jresset  for  the  hero  of  “  Le  Mechant.”  Among  those 
.vhom  he  scorched  with  his  wit  was  Mme.  de  Pompadour, 
who  hated  him  with  all  her  heart,  and  pursued  him  with 
ler  disfavour.  His  fortunes  seemed  at  their  lowest  ebb 
*hen  he  married  a  rich  wife  in  the  financial  world.  His 
extreme  unpopularity  at  Court,  however,  closed  all  doors 
o  him,  and  he  was  just  learning  bitterly  to  lament  the 
icence  which  he  had  allowed  his  speech,  when  a  kins- 
voman  of  his,  Mme.  de  Choiseul-Romanet,  demanded 
iis  advice.  He  found  her  in  a  flutter  of  embarrassment, 
der  good  looks  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  King, 
vho  had  gone  so  far  as  to  address  to  her  a  letter.  In 
his  trying  position,  how,  she  inquired,  would  it  be  wise 
or  her  to  act?  Choiseul  saw  his  opportunity.  He  begged 
‘is  cousin  not  to  proceed  with  precipitation  ;  he  told  her 
hat  he  would  reflect  on  the  matter,  and  he  slipped  the 
ing’s  letter  into  his  pocket.  Thus  armed,  he  hurried 
ff  to  the  Mistress,  and,  obtaining  an  interview  with  her, 
e  confessed  with  a  bold  front  that  he  considered  her  his 
nemy,  but  that  he  held  his  duty  to  the  King  and  to 
ranee  above  all  private  considerations.  So  saying,  he 
roduced  the  King’s  letter.  Mme.  de  Pompadour  con- 
escended  to  consult  him  as  to  the  best  steps  to  take  to 
rive  Mme.  de  Choiseul-Romanet  from  the  Court,  and 
ie  rascal’s  fortune  was  assured.  His  patroness  failed 
5  get  Turin  for  her  new  favourite,  but  in  1754  Choiseul 
uccecded  the  famous  Due  de  Nivcrnais  at  Rome. 

The  personages  with  whom  Choiseul  came  into  contact 
hile  he  was  Ambassador  were  no  less  curious  than  him- 
:lf.  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  (Prospero  Lambertini)  was  a 
tost  singular  figure.  Celebrated  alike  for  the  purity  of 
s  life  and  the  extravagant  indecency  of  his  language, 
t  his  love  of  theological  subtlety  and  of  the  lightest 
-ofanc  literature,  a  man  all  noise  -  J  expansiveness, 
nv  in  screams  of  laughter,  now  ueluged  with  tears, 
alousof  the  dignity  of  the  Church,  vain  of  a  compliment 
3m  Voltaire,  as  changeable  as  the  surface  of  the  sea, 


beloved  by  the  common  people  for  his  joviality  and 
volleys  of  picturesque  oaths,  Benedict  XIV.  was  a  figure 
such  as  Italy  alone,  and  that  the  Italy  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  could  produce.  His  contemporaries  found  but 
one  fault  with  him,  that  he  looked  more  like  a  grenadier 
than  like  a  prelate,  but  he  certainly  was  not  what  is  now 
called  a  “  spiritually  minded  man.”  On  one  occasion, 
exasperated  by  the  insistence  of  Choiseul,  Benedict  XIV. 
took  the  French  ambassador  by  the  arm  and  flung  him 
into  the  Papal  throne,  shouting,  with  angry  sarcasm, 
Fc  el  papa  (“  You  had  better  be  Pope  ”).  The  documents 
which  the  Vicomte  Boutry  has  published  form  a  very 
curious  chapter  of  the  religious  politics  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

A  work  of  much  less  general  interest,  dealing  in 
extreme  detail  with  a  moment  in  the  history  of  French 
diplomacy  and  the  Spanish  Succession,  is  that  of  M. 
Legrelle,  the  third  volume  of  which,  in  nearly  eight 
hundred  pages,  contrives  to  cover  no  more  than  some 
eighteen  months  of  1699  and  1700.  We  must  confine 
ourselves  to  the  remark  that  historical  students  will  find 
printed  in  this  massive  work  several  documents, 
hitherto  unpublished,  which  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  English  diplomacy  of  the  time. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  fall  of  the  French 
Empire,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  finds  in  M.  Thirria  a 
biographer  willing  to  examine  without  prejudice  the 
events  of  his  career  down  to  the  2nd  of  December,  1851. 
In  this  first  volume  we  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  future 
Emperor  to  his  elevation  to  the  Presidency  of  the  French 
Republic  in  1848.  A  second  volume  is  to  introduce  us 
in  detail  to  the  stormy  events  of  the  three  subsequent 
years.  M.  Thirria  seems  to  have  begun  with  a  prejudice 
against  the  subject  of  his  memoir,  but  this  presently  fades 
into  something  almost  as  warm  as  enthusiasm.  This 
book  is  a  very  minute  mosaic  of  personal  facts  drawn 
from  a  multitude  of  sources.  The  general  outlines  of 
the  narrative  are  familiar  to  us  all,  but  the  little  pic¬ 
turesque  touches  which  make  the  picture  live  are  taken 
from  material  no  longer  at  the  command  of  the  general 
reader.  The  vicissitudes  of  fortune  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  his  inscrutable  demeanour  under  good  and  evil  luck, 
give  the  chronicles  of  this  strange  personage  an  almost 
melodramatic  interest. 

M.  Henri  Lavedan  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
writers  now  flourishing  in  Europe,  and  if  he  does  not 
overwork  himself,  we  look  forward  to  a  long  series  of 
happy  surprises.  Considering,  however,  how  very  lately 
he  swum  into  our  ken,  it  is  alarming,  to  say  the  least, 
to  realize  that  “Le  Vieux  Marcheur”  makes  up  the 


baker’s  dozen  of  his  volumes.  There 


is  no  fallin  g:  off, 


“  roman  dialogue 


however,  to  be  observed  as  yet  ;  this 
is  as  good  as  the  best  of  its  predecessors — as  impudent, 
as  philosophical,  as  good-tempered.  The  hero  is  our 
old  friend,  Labosse,  of  “  Le  Nouveau  Jeu,”  grown  grey¬ 
haired  and  a  senator,  but  as  green  at  heart  as  ever.  M. 
Henri  Lavedan  delights  in  untranslatable  titles,  and  we 
hardly  know  what  a  “vieux  marcheur”  is  called  in 
Piccadilly.  Perhaps  we  neither  grow  the  breed  nor  keep 
the  pace.  The  marvellous  talent  of  the  creator  of  so 
many  fin-de-siecle types  (this  odious  epithet  is  to  be  used 
of  M.  Lavedan’s  heroes,  if  of  any  one)  lies  in  the  sym¬ 
pathy  he  shows  them.  He  holds  their  frailties  up  to 
our  contempt,  but  the  final  emotion  is  sympathy.  So 
poor  old  Labosse,  with  his  unconquerable  temperament, 
his  undebauchable  illusions,  is  a  figure  which  we  know 
not  how  to  forgive  or  how  to  condemn.  A  wicked  old 
man,  and  yet  so  innocent ;  a  shocking  example,  yet  at 
peace  with  his  own  conscience.  By  an  ironic  touch,  the 
world,  which  has  winked  at  all  Labosse’s  frailties,  becomes 
scandalized  at  last,  and  casts  him  forth,  upon  a  charge 
of  which  (for  once)  he  is  entirely  innocent.  He  dies, 
not  abashed,  but  weary  of  this  long-drawn  comedy  of 
life.  He  leaves  behind  him  a  complicated  testament, 
which  forms  the  closing  chapter  of  “  La  Vieux  Mar¬ 
cheur,”  and  is  a  masterpiece  of  Shandeian  humour.  This 
is  not  a  work  for  the  young,  but  the  adult  will  get  no 
harm  from  it,  and  an  enforced  perusal  might  do  some  of 
our  less  hardened  faddists  a  world  of  good. 

M.  Ltion  de  Tinseau,  on  the  other  hand,  writes  reso¬ 
lutely  for  the  young  girl,  and  we  can  recommend  “  Dette 
Oublide  ”  as  a  well-written  story,  somewhat  in  the  style 
of  Octave  1* euillet,  no  word  of  which  could  bring  a  blush 
to  the  cheek  of  anything.  To  be  perfectly  honest,  we 
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*mnot  proceed  to  say  that  It  is  particularly  amusing. 
It  is  a  story  of  a  melancholy  French  lady,  crushed  by 
poverty,  who  fled  across  the  Atlantic  and  stayed  in  a 
o-eneral’s  family  in  a  fort  among  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  had  a  son  who  was  the  heir  of  a  great  impoverished 
family,  which  had  sold  its  ancestral  castle.  The  son 
marries  a  wealthy  American  girl  and  buys  back  the 
castle.  The  American  scenes  are  rather  well  drawn. 

QUATREFAGES. 

“The  Pygmies.”  By  A.  D.  Quatrefages.  Translated 
by  Frederick  Starr.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

1895 


QUATREFAGES,  who  died  only  three  years  ago, 
was  an  interesting  survival,  one  of  the  last  of  the 
irreconcilables,  of  the  pre-Darwinian  savants.  He  was 
teaching  at  Strasbourg  in  1832,  and  sixty  years  after 
his  dying  hands  slipped  from  an  unfinished  book.  He 
was  born  soon  after  Corunna,  he  was  a  contemporary  of 
Faraday,  and  Lyell,  and  Cuvier,  and  he  wrote  this  book 
now  under  review  in  1887,  when  he  was  seventy-seven 
years  old.  One  must  read  it  in  that  light.  .  And  it 
should  have  been  translated  and  annotated  with  these 
facts  in  view.  But  that  has  not  been  done,  and  unless 
the  general  reader  digest  the  dates  of  the  unattractive 
biographical  note  that  precedes  this  book,  there  is 
nothing  to  guard  him  against  the  beliet  that  here, 
instead  of  fossil  opinions,  are  the  latest  results  of 
modern  science.  We  think  this  is  seriously  to  be 
regretted.  The  antiquity  and  original  moral  elevation 
of&man,  which  is  quietly  but  steadily  insisted  upon  in 
this  volume,  is  certainly  anything  but  a  proven  conclu¬ 
sion,  and  much  recent  and  English  work  might  just  as 
well  not  exist,  so  far  as  the  readers  of  the  book  are 
concerned.  Under  the  circumstances,  however  much 
we  may  respect  his  memory,  and  quite  apart  from  our 
final  conclusions  in  the  matter,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore 
the  overwhelming  prejudice  against  the  animal  ancestry 
of  man,  which  Quatrefages  entertained.  How  far  that 
prejudice  carried  him  at  times  is  to  be  seen  in 

chapter  iv.  .  . 

According  to  the  rawer  view  of  organic  evolution,  any 
evidence  oAhe  geological  antiquity  of  man  was  regarded 
as  evidence  against  the  simian  origin  of  homo.  Conse¬ 
quently,  when  the  Abbd  Bourgeois  .  produced  roughly 
chipped  flints  from  the  relatively  ancient  deposits  of  the 
Lower  Miocene,  which  he  asserted  were  human  handi¬ 
work,  the  evil  passions  of  controversy  were  profoundly 
stirred.  It  was  urged  against  him  that  his  specimens 
were  a  careful  selection  from  a  multitude  of  naturally 
ruptured  fragments,  which,  considered  as  a  whole,  con¬ 
tained  no  flavour  of  design.  Now  the  Mincopies  (of  the 
Andaman  Isles)  use  casual  iron  for  arrowheads,  or  tail¬ 
ing  that  metal,  shells,  fin-rays  of  flat-fish,  and  teeth. 
Their  only  use  for  stone  is  in  cooking  (when  the>  hea 
stones  to  cover  the  cooking  food),  in  hammering  things, 
in  tattooing  (with  splinters),  and  as  whetstones.  Con¬ 
sequently  they  produce  a  promiscuous  multitude  off  b 
ments  quite  comparable  to  those  of  the  Abbe  Bourg  • 
Hence,  with  a  pretty  disregard  of  the  absence  from  the 
Lower  Miocene  deposits  of  chance  iron  implements, 
shell  arrow-heads  with  evidence  ot  sharpening  upon 
whetstones,  or  shell  adzes,  we  are  told  that  the  history 
of  labour  among  the  Mincopies  completely  answers  all 
the  anthropological  objections  to  the.  excellent  Abbe  s 
collection.  This  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  science, 
and  much  as  we  respect  the  memory  of  Quatrefages, 
we  fail  to  see  how  either  that  or  general  culture  is  served 
by  this  translation. 

FICTION. 

“The  Adventures  of  Captain  Horn.”  By  Prank  R. 
Stockton.  London  :  Cassell  &  Co.  1895. 

MR.  FRANK  STOCKTON  has  acquired  a  well-worn 
reputation  for  writing  amiable  stories  about 
nothing,  informed  with  a  very  gentle  sense  of  humour. 
The  humour  is  so  gentle  and  unobtrusive  that  . one  has 
sometimes  to  be  told  that  it  is  there,  but,  haying  once 
learned  this  important  fact,  one  goes,  on  reading  cheer¬ 
fully  to  the  end,  tickled  at  placesinto  quiet  smiles.  I  erhaps 
the  smiles  arise  at  improper  places,  but  that  is  our  mis¬ 
fortune  :  we  do  our  best.  Every  one  says  that  Mr.  Stockton 


is  a  humourist,  and  of  course  he  is.  In  this  latest 
book,  however,  he  treads  new  fields.  Of  all  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  world,  if  you  please,  he  has  set  out  to  ^ 
relate  a  story  of  adventure.  We  could  hardly  believe- 
our  eyes,  and  at  the  outset  were  eagerly  on  the  watch 
for  a  Mrs.  Aleshine  or  a  Mrs.  Leeks,  particularly  as  we 
started  off  with  a  shipwreck.  But  chapters  roll  forward, 
and  there  is  no  appearance  of  these  well-remembered 
faces.  On  the  contrary,  we  encounter,  mysterious 
caverns,  and  underground  lakes,  and  piratical  ruffians, 
called  Rackbirds,  and,  to  crown  all,  gold  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice.  It  is  quite  like  Mr..  Haggard,  with 
a  difference  :  that  gentleman  had  a  rollicking  soul  and 
a  perfect  nose  for  romance  as  she  is  written.  Mr. 
Stockton,  we  fear,  would  never  make  a  true  buccaneei. 

He  could  never  have  played  at  walking  the  plank  when 
he  was  young.  The  materials  are  here,  and  plenty  of 
them,  but  in  Mr.  Stockton’s  hands  they  do  not  convince 
a  third-form  boy.  There  is  absolutely  no  feeling  for 
romance  ;  the  tale  is  told  in  particular  detail,  just  as 
Pomona  wrote  her  letters,  but  where  is  the  spirit,  where 
is  the  fire,  where  is  the  reality  ?  No,  we  refuse  to  believe- 
that  Captain  Horn  even  discovered  the  Inca’s  treasure. 
Mr.  Stockton  has  only  pretended  that  he  did.  It  wants- 
a  Scott  or  a  Dumas  to  invest  this  nonsense  with  some¬ 
thing  approaching  life.  We  know  it  is  nonsense,  but 
under  the  guidance  of  such  writers  as  these  vTe  feign  it 
is  reality.  In  Mr.  Stockton’s  pages  w^e  are  never  in 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  it  is  all  “  magnificent  balder¬ 
dash,”  and  that  the  author  is  laughing  at  us.  Is  it, 
we  pause  to  wonder,  that  here  is  one  more  example  of 
our  author’s  remarkable  subtlety  in  humour?  Is  it  all' 
a  joke,  and  are  we  supposed  to  laugh  ?  We  are  quite 
ready,  ourselves,  to  do  so,  only  this  time  we  have  not 
had  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Lang’s  guidance,  and  have 
probably  missed  an  excellent  bit  of  fun.  If  so,  we  are 
very  sorry,  for  good  humour  is  rare  in  the  world. 


“A  Martyred  Fool.”  Dy  David  Christie  Murray. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  1895. 

The  anarchist  has  been  too  long  the  prey,  of  the 
drunken  helots  of  romantic  fiction.  Here  at  last  is  some¬ 
thing  altogether  better,  a  vivid,  moving,  and  quite 
sufficiently  realistic  study  of  the  making  and  death  of  an 
anarchist.  Mr.  Murray  is  always  an  admirable  story¬ 
teller  and  here  he  is  in  something  decidedly  better  than 
his  usual  form.  Particularly  fine. is  the  construction  of 
the  first  of  the  two  books  into  which  the  novel  is  divided, 
tripping  the  reader  at  the  very  first  page,  and  developing 
a  series  of  well-imagined  effects  with  rapid  ease.  There 
are  horrors  enough,  the  body  of  Penthearn  in  the  bush  j 
the  dead  waiter  after  the  explosion,  at  the  Gigot  del 
Monton,  the  drawing  of  lots,  Lebon  s  death,  i  '■ 
scene  of  all  in  Cadoudal’s  home,  things  told  w  ith  such 
unostentatious  skill  that  one  cannot  help  but  see  and 
remember.  Mr.  Murray  is  free  from  rhetoric,  and  he 
lacks  altogether  the  poetical  quality,  the  power  of ■ 
symbolism  that  distinguished  Victor  Hugo,  but  otherwise 
this  book  reminds  us  very  strongly  of  Les  Miserable.  . 

It  is  a  book  to  read.  Amidst  an  enormous  production 
of  romantic  novels,  it  stands  out  conspicuously.  P  erhaps 
we  are  inclined  to  overpraise  it  on  that  account.  T  his 
book  and  “  Almayer’s  Folly  ”  and  “  A  Business  in  Great 
Waters  ”  have  indeed  been  bright  oases  of  pleasure.  1 
a  vast  wilderness  of  dreary  reading,  such  dreary  reading 
as  those  who  have  never  reviewed  fiction  can  scarcel)  f, 

imagine. 

“  Corona  of  the  Nautahalas.”  By  Louis  Pendleton. 

London  :  Sampson  Low.  1895. 

Still  they  come— these  romances  ;  this  time,  happily, 
the  specimen  is  one  of  a  less  inordinate  lengt  t  mr 1  is 
customary.  They  exhaust  criticism.  Here  is.  a  quota¬ 
tion,  and  whoever  readeth  this  book  after  this  quota¬ 
tion  his  fatigue  be  upon  his  head  ... 

“'Gideon  McLeod  returned  shortly,  bringing  a  cant 

and  a  white  bundle  which  proved  to  be  the  ffa^ents 
worn  by  the  hapless  little  girl  eighteen  years  before. 
The  word  ‘Corona’  embroidered  in  white  silk,  no 
vellow  with  age,  on  one  of  them,  was  pointed  out,  and 
then  they  were  shown  the  linen  handkerchief  marked 
‘  H  M.’  which  has  been  found  in  the  madman  s  pocket 
“  <  it  is  sufficient,’  said  Darnell  at  last.  ‘T1?61^  ,can  b 
no  further  doubt.  That  handkerchief  certainly  belonget 
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to  Harry  Merion.  My  adopted  mother  was  fond  of 
doing  such  embroidery.  I  still  have  an  handkerchief 
laid  away  somewhere  on  which  she  embroidered  my 
name  with  that  same  thread.’  Turning  to  the  girl,  he 
continued  :  ‘  The  proofs  may  not  be  sufficient  to  estab¬ 
lish  your  identity  before  a  court,  but  that  will  not  be 
necessary.  You  have  no  fortune  to  win  and  need  not 
go  to  law.  As  I  have  told  you,  I  spent  everything  that 
was  left  on  my  education,  and  I  engage  to  pay  it  back 
to  you.  ’  ” 

v  ‘  The  Girl  from  the  Farm.”  By  Gertrude  Dix.  London: 

John  Lane.  1895. 

This  is  a  decidedly  clever  little  book.  The  writer 
stands  away  from  her  characters  so  completely, 
and  allows  their  actions  to  speak  for  themselves  so 
entirely  without  comment,  that  we  cannot  tell  if  her 
sympathy  is  with  her  heroine  or  not.  A  daughter  who 
could  leave  a  kind  father  to  total  blindness  while  she 
busies  herself  with  “rescue  work”  away  from  home, 
-appears  to  us  rather  more  unlovable  than  even  the 
average  New  Daughter.  But  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
|  admire  her  conduct — only  to  read  of  it  with  interest, 
which  bright  writing  has  made  an  easy  task  for  us. 

1  his  is  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  “  Keynotes  ”  series, 
i  and  is  certainly  more  cheerful  reading  than  some  of  its 
predecessors. 

“A  Parson  at  Bay.”  By  Harold  Vallance.  London: 

Richard  Bentley  &  Son.  1895. 

The  parson  of  the  title  is  a  pathetic  figure  enough, 
and  round  him  and  his  pretty  wife  the  whole  interest  of 
the  book  is  centred.  All  that  concerns  both  him  and  his 
frivolous  Maisie  is  readable,  and  one  or  two  minor 
characters,  such  as  the  aunt  who  comes  to  stay,  are 
fairly  well  drawn  and  amusing.  But  where  the  author 
•deserts  these,  whose  tragedies  are  all  within,  and  en¬ 
deavours  to  supply  a  more  sensational  interest,  our 
attention  wanes.  Murders  must  be  very  well  done  to  be 
convincing  nowadays,  and  are  perhaps  out  of  place 
|  altogether  in  a  book  that  can  induce  us  to  sympathize 
with  the  sorrows  of  a  quiet  country  parson  and  to  excite 
ourselves  over  the  flirtations  of  his  comely  but  very 
ordinary  young  wife.  Minus  the  “sensation,”  the  book 
is  a  good  one  of  its  kind,  if  not  in  any  way  particularly 
remarkable. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Here,  There,  and  Everywhere.”  Being  the  second  part  of 
“Twixt  Old  Times  and  New.”  By  the  Baron  de  Malortie. 
London  :  Ward  &  Downey.  1895. 

T  P  Baron  de  Malortie  wrote  the  lucid  and  brilliant  English 
with  which  he  is  credited  by  critics  who  evidently  have  not 
read  him,  his  reminiscences  would  be  instructive  and  entertain- 
ing,  for  he  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  life  in  camps  and  courts,  has 
some  power  of  observation,  a  bright  memory,  and  a  vivacious 
habit  of  mind.  His  matter  is  to  some  degree  spoiled  by  the 
manner.  We  quote  one  sentence  from  an  early  page  in  the 
book:  “In  publishing  the  foregoing  two  autograph  letters  of 
H.M.  King  Ernestus  of  Hanover,  at  a  time  when  the  high- 

minded  and  chivalrous  personal  initiative  of  the  Emperor _ 

King  William  II.— has  made  the  first  step  towards  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  by  returning  the  Guelphic  funds  and  property  to  their 
lawful  owner,  thus  doing  all  that  is  in  His  Majesty’s  power  to 
rectify,  as  far  as  he  is  personally  concerned,  the  wrongs  of  1866, 
the  author  hopes  to  show  how,  as  far  back  as  1849,  the  august 
grandfather  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  no  delu¬ 
sions  as  to  the  fate  of  Hanover,  doomed  by  its  unfortunate 
geographical  position,  and  the  traditional  greed  of  Prussian 
statesmanship,  which  considered  the  incorporation  of  the 
Guelphic  dominions  a  vital  condition  for  the  consolidation  and 
safety  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.”  The  meaning  is  clear— after 
a  little  hard  thinking,  but  the  style  is  abominable.  For  an 
author  to  start  a  chapter  thus  is  to  court  the  ignominy  of  having 
his  book  tossed  by  a  critical  reader  into  the  fire  or  the  waste- 
paper  basket.  Nevertheless  there  is  some  good  material  in  the 
book.  We  have  enjoyed  “The  Empress  Carlotta’s  Ride  to 
Calvary  ” — the  chapter  in  which  he  tells  the  romance  and  the 
tragedy  of  her  escape  from  Mexico,  and  her  journey  to  St.  Cloud 
to  plead  in  person, at  the  feet  of  Napoleon  I II., for  the  retention 
of  the  French  army  in  the  country  of  Maximilian.  The  Empress 
was  a  woman  of  fascination  and  talent,  instinct  with  hope  and 
nervous  energy,  and  beautiful  too.  Baron  de  Malortie  rode  with 
her  from  Puebla  to  the  port  of  secret  embarkation,  and  he  fills 
his  canvas  with  brilliant  figures — an  advance  guard  of  Polish 
lancers,  a  squad  of  Mexican  cavalry,  and,  the  conspicuous  centre 
of  the  escort,  the  Imperial  horsewoman,  radiant  with  confidence 
in  herself  and  her  enterprise.  From  the  lips  of  her  attendant, 
the  Countess  del  Barrio,  the  Baron  learned  of  her  reception  by 
Napoleon.  Compelled  by  political  and  military  exigencies  to 
withdraw  the  French  army  from  Mexico,  the  Emperor  dashed 
her  hopes  to  the  ground.  Carlotta  broke  out  into  hysterical 
remonstrance  ;  she  fainted,  and  there  was  a  painful  scene  in 
which  she  reviled  Napoleon  in  terms  more  forcible  than  courtly. 
Her  journey  to  Rome,  her  reception  by  the  Pope,  and  her  out¬ 
break  into  insanity  within  the  Vatican  belong  to  history.  It  is 
a  sad  story,  and  the  Baron  invests  it  with  a  pathos  worthy  of  his 
theme.  This  chapter  is  the  only  one  that  rewards  the  patient 
plodder  through  his  discursive  pages. 


“Chimmra.”  By  F.  Mabel  Robinson.  London:  Heine- 
mann.  1895. 

ll  every  novel  were  as  pleasant  to  read  as  this  one, 
the  reviewer’s  life  would  “be  a  happy  one.”  Every 
page  of  it  is  worth  reading.  The  story  “  goes  along  ” 
with  admirably  sustained  interest  j  the  dialogue  is  easy 
and  good,  the  characters  are  life-like,  and  the  details 
well  worked  up.  W  e  follow'  the  adventures  of  Joe  with 
unflagging  sympathy.  From  his  life  in  the  ranks, 
through  his  struggles  with  Art  as  a  sculptor,  burdened 
by  a  vulgar,  unacsthetic,  but  withal  kind  little  wife,  to 
his  ignominiously  comfortable  end  as  the  popular 
comedian  and  the  prosperous  father  of  a  middle-class 
[family,  Joe  is  lovable.  The  author  never  once  tries  to 
be  wonderfully  clever.  She  only  sets  herself  to  write  a 
fascinating  book,  and,  in  our  opinion,  has  undoubtedly 
succeeded. 

*‘A  Saw'dust  Doll.”  By  Mrs.  Reginald  de  Koven. 

London  :  George  Routledge  &  Sons.  1895. 

This  is  rather  a  series  of  spirited  character  sketches 
than  a  novel.  The  incidents  are  of  the  slightest.  A 
beautiful  woman,  married  to  an  old  man,  falls  in  love 
with  a  young  one.  They  confess  their  attachment  to 
one  another,  and  part  broken-hearted.  That  sounds 
trite  and  stale  ;  but  the  story  is  not  stale  in  the  telling. 
|lt  gives  a  good  picture  of  the  luxurious  life  of  richer 
America,  and  the  style  is  always  bright  and  often 
striking,  yet  without  extravagance.  The  end  is  dra- 
natic  enough,  though  in  real  life  it  would  be  an  episode, 
iota  finale.  However,  it  rounds  off  the  plot  artistically, 
which  is  the  object  of  an  ending,  after  all.  Sequels  can 
lie  left  for  a  reader’s  shaping.  It  speaks  well  for  the 
>ook  that  the  future  of  its  characters  should  be  matter 
or  speculation  at  all. 


“Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  :  his  Life  and  Enterprises.”  By  G. 

Barnett  Smith.  London  :  W.  II.  Allen  &  Co.  1895. 

This  is  a  somewhat  sombre  work,  overburdened,  perhaps, 
with  statistical  detail  of  a  financial  character,  and  at  no  time 
brilliant ;  but  it  is  careful,  cautious,  and  temperate.  We  want, 
however,  something  more  than  these  qualities  in  a  biography  of 
so  picturesque  a  personality  as  that  of  the  late  engineer  of  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  monumental  failure  at  Panama.  The  book 
is  too  much  like  a  compilation,  which  could  be  “done”  by  any 
one  who  took  the  trouble,  by  order  of  a  publisher,  and  could 
write  grammatical  English.  It  is  deficient  in  colour,  in  light 
and  shade.  It  is  too  uniform  in  its  placid  dullness.  It  gives 
us  no  vivid  picture  of  the  man.  De  Lesseps  is  hidden  beliind 
a  mass  of  information  which  is  essential,  no  doubt,  to  a  due 
comprehension  of  his  enterprises  but  conceals  the  man.  Here 
Mr.  Barnett  Smith  deplorably  fails.  He  is  too  conscientious, 
too  laboured,  too  stiff ;  he  would  have  done  better  had  he 
rejected  the  greater  part  of  his  data  and  spent  his  strength  upon 
a  literary  picture  of  the  great  De  Lesseps.  But  the  lack  of 
vitality  is  to  some  extent  compensated  by  the  plainness  and 
clearness  of  the  story,  by  the  cogency  with  which  the  com¬ 
plicated  mass  of  facts  that  obscured  the  latter  years  of  De 
Lesseps’ life  are  set  forth.  In  the  early  chapters  Mr.  Barnett 
Smith  draws  freely  and  judiciously  upon  his  hero’s  “  Recollec¬ 
tions”  and  upon  the  “Ferdinand  de  Lesseps”  of  A.  Bertrand 
and  Emile  Perier  ;  and  it  is  in  these  alone  that  his  mind  seems 
to  glow  in  sympathy  with  his  task.  We  gain  an  insight  into 
De  Lesseps’  hereditary  instinct  for  diplomacy,  travel,  and 
adventure  ;  we  get  glimpses  of  his  life  in  Tunis  and  Algeria, 
and  of  his  influence  in  the  furtherance  of  a  forward  policy  for 
France  in  that  region  ;  and  we  see  him  shifting  from 
point  to  point  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  his  country.  The 
story  of  his  adventurous  mission  to  Rome  and  of  his  nego¬ 
tiations  with  Mazzini,  when  the  army  of  Garibaldi  held  The 
city,  is  graphically  told.  The  Government  changed  its  policy 
and  threw  over  its  envoy,  even  accusing  him  of  madness  ;  and 
De  Lesseps,  smarting  under  a  vote  of  condemnation  by  the 
Council  of  State,  left  the  diplomatic  service  in  disgust.  What 
french  diplomacy  lost,  the  world  gained,  for  the  next  five  years, 
while  De  Lesseps  was  acting  as  land  agent  to  Madame  Dela- 
matte,  were  spent  in  thinking  out  the  Suez  Canal  project,  the 
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idea  itself  being  as  old  as  the  time  of  Raineses  II.  Mr.  Barnett 
Smith  tells  of  the  inception  of  the  scheme,  of  the  stupendous 
difficulties  of  its  author  in  convincing  Europe  of  its  practicability, 
and  of  the  shortsighted  opposition  of  English  statesmen.  He 
describes  the  opening  of  the  waterway,  gives  an  account  of  its 
financial  history,  and  in  a  chapter  on  De  Lesseps  and  the  French 
Academy  succeeds  in  conveying  an  impression  of  the  almost 
fraffiic  enthusiasm  which  the  achievement  of  the  engineer  excited 
among  his  countrymen.  Thenceforward  the  book  deals  with  the 
Panama  scheme,  its  disastrous  collapse,  and  the  scandals  un¬ 
earthed  by  the  Committee  of  Investigation.  It  is  a  sordid  and 
pitiful  story,  too  fresh  in  public  memory  to  need  revlv?1  h.erJ- 
MV  Barnett  Smith  narrates  it  with  careful  accuracy  and  brings 
into  clear  relief  the  political  character  of  the  prosecutions.  But 
because  they  were  political,  they  were  none  the  less  just  and 
necessary  Mr.  Smith  defends  De  Lesseps,  though  he  con¬ 
demns  his  excessive  optimism.  “  Time,”  he  thinks,  “  will  lift  the 
veil  of  ignominy  with  which  passion  and  PreJu^ce  have  s«^1 
to  envelop  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  That  he  has  erreQ  1S 
unquestionable  ;  but  his  glory  is  great  and  his  errors  are  but 

blots  upon  the  sun.” 

“Sporting  Stories  and  Sketches.”  By  G.  G.  London  :  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.  1895 


Associations  for  Scotland,  seventh  edition,  revised  and  brought 
down  to  21  June  1895,  in  four  parts—' Conservative  and  U mon list 
work  Ireland  Separatist  Government  1891-95,  Election  Pro 
blems ^(Edinburgh  :  David  Douglas) The  Buddha  and  h,s 
Religion,”  by  J.  Barthdlemy  Saint-Hilaire,  translated  by  Laura 
Ensor  No.  94  of  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  Hundred  Books  (Rout- 
ledge)’;  “The  Adventures  of  Peregrine  Pickle,  edited  by 
George  Saintsbury,  with  illustrations  by  Frank  Richards,  four 
vols  ^Gibbings)  ;  “  Hypatia,”  by  Charles  Kingsley,  pocket 
edition  (Macmillan)  ;  “The  Antiquary,”  two  vols.,  forming  the 
fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  the  reprint  of  Waverley  Novels 
(Archibald  Constable)  ;  vol.  i.  of  “  Felix  Holt,”  the  Standard 
Edition  of  George  Eliot’s  works  (William  Blackwood)  , 
“  Ormond,”  by  Maria  Edgeworth,  The  Irish  Novelists  Library 
(Downey);  “  Soapey  Sponge’s  Sporting  Tour,  by  R:, S- L.urt®el5 
with  ninety-nine  illustrations  by  John  Leech,  Dicks  English 
Library  of  Standard  Works. 


i 


reviews  and  magazines. 


THE  most  entertaining  article  in  “ HarpeFs "  treats  of  the 
J-  American  Colony  in  Pans.  This  is  really  a  delightful  piece  of 
work,  for  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis  has  the  rare  P°we/. 
senting  the  pathetic  aspect  of  a  weakness  while  he  is  making  you 

laugh  at  it.  He  is  gentle  to  the  American  girl  who  wakes  up  to 


tha^ro  thelpoltstam  ' Th^b^^an  immense  public  ^VStsheVIsgaTned  so  little  by  marrying  some  nond script 
of  the  former  class  of  people,  and  such  a  volume,  if  written  with  tkle  .  he  can  ridicuie  the  priggishness  of  a  young  art  student, 

and  horsty  %  &  -v  (he.  H^ng?  .he  vo«e  of  •  -£  £■&“££ 


lOLhCyo*  tiiivA  nw1  j  o  •  j 

hidden  from  him.  Of  their  kind  these  sketches  are  smart  and 

well  done,  while  the  writing  is  above  the  nfonce 

class  of  literature.  The  average  reader  and  critic  is  at  once 
disarmed  by  the  author's  preface,  in  which  he  remarks  :  > i  have 
merely  allowed  my  characters  to  speak  in  their  own  natural 
language  ;  and  if  that  be  slangy,  the  fault  is  theirs,  not  mine. 

“A  White  Baby.”  By  James  Welsh.  London:  Cassell. 

1895.  . 

In  savin0,  that  “  A  White  Baby  ”  presents  us  with  an  in¬ 
teresting  picture  of  nigger  life,  one  would  apparently  be  making 
a  very  safe  and  ordinary  statement,  considering  that  the  story 
deals  with  coloured  society  in  South  Carolina  ;  but  the  state 
ment  happens  to  be  true  in  this  case  and  important.  For  though 
Mr  Tames  Welsh’s  universally  human  truths  are  affecting,  t 1 
^frokes  which  linger  most  persistently  in  the  slight  picture 
which  his  story  leaves  in  our  mind  are  those  which  display  t 
peculiarities  of  the  darkies’  temperament.  Here  we  have  the 
darky  in  all  moods:  when  he  is  gentle  and  affectionate,  and  whe^ 
he  is  joining  in  the  ominous  yell  Lynch  him  . 
laughin0  and  feasting,  we  see  him  on  state  occasions  and  1 
church  °  And  there  is  no  touch  of  journalism  in  the  study,  no 
detached  patches  of  local  colour.  Mr.  Welsh  is  a  jmden  o 
essentials  not  a  showman  of  curiosities  ;  he  has  an  artist  s 
respect  fo’r  his  subject— you  do  not  feel  strange  or  astoms  1 
when  you  find  yourself  in  the  society  of  I  me  C  pe  . 

“Newfoundland  and  the  Jingoes  An  Appeal  to  England’s 
Honour.”  By  John  Fretwell.  Westminster .  Archibal 
Constable.  1895. 

Mr  Tohn  Fretwell,  an  American  citizen,  has  done  a  nob  e 
thing.'  In  his  opinion  Newfoundland  is  willing  to  be  admitted 
into  the  American  Union,  and  he  is  sure  that  in  tl his  ■ changeb es 
Newfoundland’s  best  hope  of  prosperity  ;  and  yet  he  appeals  to 
England’s  honour  ,o  made  good  the  wrongs  which  have  been 
inflicted  on  the  unhappy  country  through  a  selfish  and  Jing 
policy.  As  for  the  difficult  question  of  French  filing  rights,  he 
assures  us  that  over  and  over  again  in  the  past  England  cou 
have  rebeved  herself  of  these  rights  if  she  had  not. preferred 


true^hat  the  advantages  have  no/always  turned  out  to  be  worth 
the  slights  she  gave  Newfoundland.  An  enemy  might  fill  a  good 
many  lages  with  the  occasions  when  England  has  been  blinded 
S  the  importance  of  her  colonies  by  claims  of  more  immediate 
temptaS  ;  but  such  instances  of  shortsightedness  might  be 
found  in  the  history  of  any  country  and  under  any  form  of 
government.  Indeed  Mr.  Fretwell  opens  his  preface  by  saying 
“  it  would  be  evidence  of  gross  ignorance,  or  something  worse 
to  pretend  that  the  United  States,  under  like  conditions,  would 
have  treated  the  Newfoundlanders  better  than  England  h 
done  ”  He  is  very  hard  on  kings  and  queens  on  Tones,  Jingoes 
and  capitalists.  He  drags  in  the  Ch.nese  Opium  War  and  the 
“Lorcha  Arrow”  forthefun  of  the  thing,  and  his  mind  seems  rather 
unnecessarily  haunted  by  the  memory  of  Louise  de  la  9uerou- 
S  and  other  laches  who  have  held  similar  positions  in  Eng¬ 
land  After  all  this  smoke,  the  remedies  revealed  are  immediate 
relief  of  suffering,  the  completion  of  the  railroad  and  a  subsidized 
mail  fine  beTween  England  and  Newfoundland  a  small  import 
duty  on  all  fish  imported  into  the  British  Isles  except 


his  name  once  more,  is  quite  tragic.  Ihere  are  U 
articles  on  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on  three  American 
artists,  Mr.  Dewing,  Mr.  Tryon,  and  Mr.  Macmonmes,  on  t 
Garden  of  China, and  on  the  Struggle  at  Jena.  Perhaps  we 
a  little  tired  of  the  various  things  men  do  on  horseback  in  out- 
of-the-way  parts  of  America,  but  the  bear-chasing  in  this  number 
is  readable  enough.  “  Annie  Tousey’s  Little  Game  is  a  brignt 
story.  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  contributes  four  chapters  of  1 
“  Hearts  Insurgent.” 

In  “  Scribner's,”  President  Andrews  contributes  some  excel¬ 
lent  chapters  to  his  “  History  of  the  Last  Quarter-Century  m 
the  United  States.”  Many  of  his  readers  will  be  astonished  to 
find  themselves  so  excited  about  finance,  but  exciting  is  f(c^ 
certainly  is  He  touches  also  upon  the  history  of  the  Molly 
Mao-uires  ”  the  powerful  secret  society  which  grew  up  early  in 

Se°sivemiM  during  .he  labour  troubles  m  .p  Penneylvana 

minin°  districts.  There  is  an  article  on  the  athletic  clubs,  an 
mtark&on  the  “  summer  girl,”  who  insists  on  society  and  flirta¬ 
tions  as  the  indispensable  quality  of  a  summer  resort,  andean 

f,clet°W  Heglrick’SP0“ThSe  Price  of  Romance;’  is  a  powerful 
story ' curiously  free  from  over-explanation,  a  fault  under  whic 
Miss  Goodloe^s  “As  Told  by  Her,”  suffers  wmewhg ■  ^ 

Meredith  contributes  chapters  xxv.-xxvn.  of  his  Amazing 

riage.” 

The  “Pall  Mall  Magazine”  is  quite  monumental  in  its  dullness. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  not  a  very  sympathetic  authority 
Ipan  painting,  deals  with  an  :„,e,=s,ing..henae  He  s, hows  , ha 

sentiment,  literary  or  dramatic  conception,  padually  becomes 
weaker  and  weaker  in  the  pictorial  rcatm  n  f  a  t  subject, 
such  as  the  Annunciation,  in  proportion  as  the  purely  Pal.™-® 
like  qualities  grow  in  importance.  The  later  artists  who  pai 
he  Sdatiln  saw  in  The  subject  more  ^d  more  an  affair  of 
fine  and  colour  (not  “  mere”  line  and  colour,  mind  !).  It  is  true 
also  that  Mr  Zangwill,  though  he  hurls  his  reading  around  on 
the1  edges  of  various  battlefields  in  rather  an  annoying  fashion 
is  Still°a  personality.  But  there  is  not  a  single  brilliant  stroke  in 
is  still  a  personan  y _ .  _  The  frontispiece,  after  a  drawing 


have  relieved  nersen  oi  u.cac  “  """  "7;tmav  ako  be  the  160  pages  of  the  magazine. 

some  other  advantage.  This  may  be  true  fnyhe  worth  by  E.  Gelli,  is  an  example,  we suppo seal ^  j  „  f  <«  The 

but  no  one  will  gentle- 

Romany’s  Rest,  and  Kaos  Qrawmg  ,  „N  is  inCompre- 
man  (which  he  unidiomatically  calls  Up  Wes 

extra  sixpences.  | 

‘SHSSES 

sending  his  interests  with  his ^fisLess  is  such  a 
also  a  real  want  of  balance.  tory  and  the  last  sentence 

big  affair  to  be  treated  in  a  '  ;  1  A*  and  the  imagination 

makes  a  great  demand  on  the  ima0  ’  f  t  or  spoker 

duty  on  all  fish  imported  into  the  miusa  ready  enough  to  answer  the  call  olsorne  ^  au&or  i; 

Newfoundland,  a  bounty  on  the  exports  ecpial  to  that  word)  expects  to  have  everything  do^e^  Homungf  though  n0 

France,  and  help  to  settlers.  If  she  does  this,  L  g  >  not  representing  but  telbn?-  j  bad  and  common  fault  o 

strikingly  original,  has 1  avoided  the  ^  &  long  Qne  H. 

We  have  also  received  “  The  Campaign  (If1  JQ0^1(rojt(ee°of 


from 


we  v c  diau  ^  1  ,  1 

handbook  for  Unionist  speakers,  prepared  by  ^ 

the  Central  Council  of  the  National  Union  of  Conservative 
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Alden’s  “  Hobson’s  Patent  Presidents  ”  is  most  amusing.  Mr. 
Crockett  comes  to  the  end  of  his  “  Under  Cloud  of  Night,”  and 
Mr.  Bret  Harte  and  Miss  Violet  Hunt  proceed  with  their 
serials. 

We  wish  that  all  the  so-called  decorative  artists  who  are  doing 
mediaeval  work  to-day  would  look  at  the  splendid  woodcuts 
reproduced  in  Part  V.  of  “Bibliographica”  and  learn  that  great 
work  is  not  done  by  imitat  ng  the  limitations  and  shortcomings 
of  ancient  masters.  The  artists  who  illustrated  Sebastian 
Brandt’s  books  and  the  Florentine  illustrators  of  the  fifteenth 
century  did  their  utmost  with  the  materials;  they  were  as  realas 
they  could  be,  and  hence  their  drawings  have  “  vigour  and 
directness  of  purpose,”  they  are  full  of  sentiment,  telling  their 
story  with  simplicity  and  directness,  and  the  conventions  which 
came  natural  to  the  artists  are  spirited  and  admirable.  The 
contemporary  counterpart  to  the  fighting  knights  from  Pulci’s 
“Morgante  Maggiore”  (1500)  or  to  the  prostrate  figure  of  a 
woman  in  the  cut  from  the  “Lamento  del  Duca  Galeazzo 
Sforza”  (1505)  is  to  be  found  in  the  drawings  of  M.  Degas,  not 
in  the  mediaeval  book  plates  and  illustrations  to  fairy-stories 
executed  by  exhibitors  at  the  “Arts  and  Crafts.”  Mr.  E.Maunde 
Thompson  contributes  a  paper  on  English  illuminated  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  with  many 
examples  of  the  work,  and  Mr.  Henry  R.  Plomer  gives  an 
account  of  the  “  Long  Shop  in  the  Poultry.” 

The  June  number  of  the  “  Portfolio  ”  is  a  monograph  on 
Watteau,  by  Mr.  Claude  Phillips.  It  does  not  fall  below  the 
level  of  its  predecessors  in  interest  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to 
quarrel  with  the  series  as  a  whole.  What  the  picture-loving 
public  wants  much  more  than  any  fresh  critical  or  biographical 
notice  of  an  old  master  is  a  collection  of  his  works,  a  collection 
of  reproductions,  as  complete  as  may  be,  and  no  troublesome 
text.  There  are  in  many  instances,  no  doubt,  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  photographs  good  enough  to  reproduce  ;  but 
the  publisher  who  will  find  a  way  of  bringing  out  inexpensive 
portfolios,  depending  for  their  worth  entirely  on  the  reproduc¬ 
tions,  will  supply  a  cryirg  need.  There  might  well  be  an 
appendix  to  such  portfolios,  a  list  of  authorities,  so  that  the 
student  of  Watteau,  for  example,  may  know  that  if  he  wants 
beautiful  writing  on  the  subject  h;  must  go  to  the  De  Goncourts 
or  to  Mr.  Pater  ;  if  he  wants  biographical  facts  he  must  go  some¬ 
where  else.  This  monograph  on  Watteau  contains  readable 
information  and  some  good  illustrations  ;  but  it  is  nothing  in 
particular;  it  has  no  one  virtue  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  make 
it  a  valuable  possession  ;  it  is  a  drawn-out  magazine  article, 
aimed  at  every  one  in  general  and  hitting  nobody  in  particular. 
The  value  of  the  illustrations  varies  ;  but  a  comparison  between 
the  process  reproduction  of  “L’Amour  Paisible  ”  and  the  en¬ 
gravings  of  “  Les  Ddlassements  de  la  Guerre,”  or  “  Les  Champs 
Elysdes,”  tells  strongly  in  favour  of  process — among  other  things 
these  engravings  are  almost  entirely  lacking  in  unity;  the 
engravers  do  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  pull  their  pictures 
together. 


Tht  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications. 
He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be  sent 
to  the  Publishing  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand  • 
or  to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lane,  London,  E.C.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  forwarded 
every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid. ,  to  any  newsagent  in  Town 
or  Country,  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


The  Publisher  of  the  SATURDAY  Review  has  been  informed  that  on 
several  occasions  recently  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  the  paper 
at  Newagents  and  Bookstalls  on  Saturday  morning.  He  will  be 
obliged  if  any  one  who  has  been  unable  to  obtain  it,  will  supply 
him  with  such  details  as  will  enable  him  to  make  proper  a rran ne- 
ments  in  future.  ' 


PARIS. 

The  SATURDAY  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Ciievillet,  22  Rue  d*  la  Banque  {near  the 
Bourse ),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani’s,  224  Rue  de  Rivoti;  at  Le 
Kiosque  Dupf.rron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  and  Lc  Kiosqup. 
Michf.l,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SPECIAL  INSURANCE 

FOR  THE 

TITLED,  PROFESSIONAL,  &  MERCANTILE  CLASSES 

COVERING  THE  RISK  OF 

ACCIDENTS  AND 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES, 

AND  UNDER  CERTAIN  CIRCUMSTANCES 

GRANTING  AN  ANNUITY. 


SUMS  ASSURED  from  £500  to  £4000. 

WITH  DISABLEMENT  ALLOWANCES  UP  TO  £12  A  WEEK. 
Premiums  from  £2. 

A  WORLD-WIDE  POLICY. 


OCEAN  ACCIDENT  AND  GUARANTEE  CORPORATION,  LTD., 

40  to  14  MOOEGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
FOUNDED  1871. 

ASSETS  (including  Uncalled  Capital,  31  Dec.,  1894),  £403,397. 

“SANITAS” 

The  Best  really  HON-POISONOUS 

DISINFECTANT. 

“SANITAS” 

Fluid,  Oil,  Powder,  Soaps,  and  Appliances. 

“SANITAS  is  a  valuable  Disinfectant,  having  certain  advantages  overall 
others.  — Medical  Press. 

“  SANITAS  now  enjoys  general  favour  as  a  Disinfectant.” — Lancet. 
SANITAS  has  met  with  wide  recognition  and  approval.' 

British  Medical  Journal. 

ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET  SENT  PR  EE. 

The  SANITAS  CO.,  Limited, 

BETHNAL  GREEN,  LONDON,  E. 

BEWARE  of  STRONG  SOAPS 

For  the  Complexion  and 

always  use  VINOLIA 

4d.,  6d.,  8d.,  lOd.  and  2s.  6d.  per  Tablet. 

NO  END  OP  WORRY  SAVED  BY  USING 

STONE’S  TIME  SAVING 

For  keeping  in  order  all  SPECIALITIES 

LETTERS,  PAPERS,  PAMPHLETS,  MUSIC,  &c. 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Send  postcard  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Manufacturer*. 

HENRY  STONE  &  SON,  BANBURY. 

Special  Boxes,  Files,  and  Cabinets  made  to  order  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
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We  have  also  received  “  Lippincott’s,”  “  North  American 
Review,”  “The  Law  Quarterly  Review,”  “Academy  Architec¬ 
ture,”  “The  Artist,”  “  Transactions  of  the  Essex  Archaeological 
Society,”  vol.  v.  part  3,  “The  Bookseller,”  “Journal  of  the 
Marine  Biological  Association  ”  (a  special  number  containing 
“An  Examination  of  the  Present  State  of  the  Grimsby  Trawl 
Fishery,”  by  Ernest  W.  L.  Holt),  “Journal  of  the  Colonial 
Institute,”  “The  Chi'd’s  Pictorial,”  “The  Chap-Book,”  “The 
Dawn  of  Day,”  “The  Strand  Musical  Magazine,”  and  part  4 
of  “  Round  the  Coast.” 
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CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 

INCORPORATED  SOCIETY  FOR  PROVIDING 

HOMES  FOR  WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

Presidents : 

The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York. 

MEANS  ADOPTED: 

(1)  Establishing  Small  Homes. 

(2)  Boarding-out. 

(3)  Emigration. 

HELP  URGENTLY  NEEDED  for  the  support  of 
over  2,200  Destitute  and  Orphan  Children  under 
the  Society’s  care,  and  to  enable  the  Executive  to  accept 

many  deserving  cases. 

The  Clergy  are  earnestly  asked  to  allow  the  Society  a 
share  in  the  Offertories  devoted  to  extra-parochial  objects, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  children  in  the  Homes  having  been 
accepted  on  their  recommendation. 

Contributions  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  E.  de 
M.  Rudolf,  Secretary. 

Offices  of  the  Society,  The  Church  House,  Dean  s  \  ard, 
Westminster,  S.W. 

Cheques  should  be  crossed  “Lloyds  Bank,  Limited,  54 
St.  James’s  Street,  S.W.,’’  and  made  payable  to  “  E.  de  M. 

Rudolf.’* 


ROYAL  BLIND  PENSION  SOCIETY 

(With  which  is  United  the  Blind  Female  Annuity  Society), 

Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

Vice-Patron — H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

President — THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON,  K.G. 

„  ^  .  1  Messrs.  GEORGE  POCOCK  and 

Honorary  Secretaries}  PERCY  R.  POCOCK. 


THE  NATIONAL  REFUGES 


FOR 


Homeless  and  Destitute  Children 

AND  TRAINING  SHIPS  4“ARETHUSA”  AND  “  CHICHESTER." 

Founded  in  1843  by  the  late  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS. 


THIS  Society  grants  Pensions  to  the  Blind  Poor  at  their  own  homes  in 
sums  ranging  from  10s.  to  25s.  per  month.  There  are  at  present 
upwards  of  700  Pensioners  residing  in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
among  whom  about  £5,000  is  annually  distributed  in  pensions,  paid 
monthly,  through  the  agency  of  500  Honorary  Almoners.  Elections  take 
place  in  May  and  November  in  each  year.  In  addition  to  those  elected  by 
the  votes  of  Subscribers,  two  are  added  at  every  election  by  rotation. 
Others  are  nominated  from  time  to  time  to  receive  the  “  Thomas  Pococh' 
and  "James  Templeton  Wood  ”  Memorial  Pensions.  An  approved  Candi¬ 
date  of  75  years  of  age  or  upwards  can  receive  an  immediate  Pension  upon 
payment  of  a  donation  of  Thirty  Guineas.  To  be  eligible,  applicants- 
must  be  totally  blind,  above  21  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
in  receipt  of  an  income  not  exceeding  £20,  if  single,  and  ,£30  if  married. 
No  distinction  is  made  in  regard  to  sex  or  creed,  nor  is  the  receipt  of  parish 
relief  a  disqualification.  Applications  must  be  made  on  the  printed  form, 
provided  by  the  Society.  Subscribers  of  ioj.  6 d.  annually,  or  Donors  of 
Five  Guineas,  are  entitled  to  One  Vote  at  every  election,  and  the  multiples 
thereof  in  proportion.  The  payment  of  a  Legacy  to  the  Society  confers 
upon  each  Executor  the  privilege  of  one  Life  Vote  for  every  £25  bequeathed. 
The  yearly  Report,  containing  the  rules,  accounts,  and  all  information,  wilV 
be  forwarded  on  application.  Contributions  will  be  gratefully  received  by 
the  Treasurer,  or  by  the  Bank  of  England,  or  Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan  &  Co. 

JOHN  C.  BUMSTED,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

W.  ELLIOTT  TERRY,  Secretary. 

235  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  London. 


President.-THE  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  JERSEY,  G.C.M.G. 
Chairman  and  Treasurer.-W.  E.  HUBBARD,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.— C.  T.  WARE,  Esq. 

Secretary. — H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN,  Esq. 

Finance  and  Deputation  Secretary.-HENRY  G.  COPELAND,  Esq. 
Bankers.-THE  LONDON  and  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  214  High  Holborn. 
London  Office— 164  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  CONSIST  OF 

1  The  Training  Ship  “Arethusa.”  j  Moored  at  Greenhithe, 

2.  The  “  Chichester”  Tender.  j  on  the  Thames. 

3  The  Boys’  Home,  Shaftesbury  House,  Shaftesbury  Avenue. 

^  Boys’  Home,  Fortescue  Flouse,  Twickenham. 

2  The  Farm  School,  Bisley,  Surrey. 

6.  The  Shaftesbury  School,  Bisley. 

7  The  Girls’  Home,  Sudbury,  near  Harrow. 

8.  The  Girls’  Home,  Ealing. 

9.  Fordham  House  WorkingBoys’  Home,  Shaftesbury  Avenue 
10.  Training  Ships’  Depot,  100  East  India  Dock  Road,  E. 

In  these  Ships  and  Homes  nearly  1,000  Boys  and  Girls  are  fed,  clothed 
lodged,  technically  educated,  and  religiously  trained  to  become  useful  men 

and -women.  ^  VOTES  REQUIRED. 

FUNDS  are  GREATLY  NEEDED,  to  purchase  Food  and 
Clothing'  for  this  large  Family.  Cheques  or  Post  Office 
nrriprs  to  be  sent  to  Treasurer,  Secretary,  or  Bankers. 


THE  ROYAL  ASSOCIATION  IN  AID  OF 

THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 

(St.  Saviour’s  Church,  Lecture  and  Reading-Room), 

419  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


Patron-HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

President-THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

Treasurer— S.  BRIGHT  LUCAS,  Esq.  (proton.). 

(The  Rev.  Canon  MANSFIELD  OWEN,  M.A, 
Hon.  Secretaries  [s  bright  LUCAS,  Esq. 

Secretary — Mr.  THOMAS  COLE. 

Bank— THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER,  Stratford  Place,  W. 


nmFCTS  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  are  to  promote  the  spiritual 
T  and  temporal  welfare  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb-about  2000  of  whom 
reside  in  London- by  the  following  means  : 

nrovide  extended  Religious  and  Secular  Instructions  among  the  | 
DPeaf  and  Dumb  throughout  the  Metropolis  after  they  have  quitted 

SCh°The  DEAF  and  DUMB  are  beyond  the  reach  of  all  ordinary 
ministerial  agency  for  public  religious  instruction.  The  only 
means  adapted  to  their  condition  is  a  special  provision  in  the  sign 
"nd  manual  language.  This  Association  provides  at  presen 
fifteen  services  per  week  in  nine  parts  of  London,  besides  several 
other  occasional  ones. 

2._To  visit  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  their  own  homes. 

3 _ To  assist  Deaf  and  Dumb  persons  in  obtaining  employment. 

4 -To  relieve,  either  by  gifts  or  loans  of  money,  deserving  necessitous 
Deaf  and  Dumb  persons. 

r— To  encourage  the  early  training  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  children  pre- 

5'  paratory  to  their  admission  into  Educational  Institutions. 

The  Committe  ask  whether  the  reader  will  not 
went  for  the  great  blessing  of  hearing,  give  an  Annual  SUBSCRIPTION  to 

this  Society. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  wiU  be  fcankfuUy  received  by 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Stratford  Place,  >  1 

Secretary  Mr.  THOMAS  COLE,  at  419  Oxford  Street,  Londo  , 


Ij  July,  1895. 
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COMMERCIAL, 


'THE  BANK  OF  AUSTRALASIA  (Incorporated  by 

A  Royal  Charter,  1835b  4  Threadneedle  Street,  London.  Paid-up  Capital,  £1,600,000; 
Reserve  Fund,  .£800,000.  Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  under  the  Charter,  £1,600,000. 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  and  Drafts  issued  on  any  of  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Bank 
lliroiighout  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  BILLS  negotiated  or  sent  for  collection.  TELEGRA¬ 
PHIC  TRANSFERS  made.  DEPOSITS  received  in  London  at  interest  for  fixed  periods  on 
terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application.  PRIDEAUX  SELBY,  Secretary. 


HEWETSONS 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 

LONDON,  W. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

A  Est.  1803.— I  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


“THE  TIMES”  Dee.  29,  1894,  says  in  a  leading1  article  on 

“  Our  Daughters  ” 


“FIVE  percent,  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  of  interest  on  good 
“security  when  paterfamilias  set  up  housekeeping;  now  he  must  think 
“  himself  lucky  when  he  can  get  Three." 


The  M0T01L  LIFE  IHSURASCE  COMPANY  of  Be®  York 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent. 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 


Death  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle ■ 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 


ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  £42, 000, COO. 


Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 
D.  C.  HAXjDEMAN,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom , 

17  &  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 


APPLY  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF  THE 

National  Provident  Institution. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  ENCLISH  CARVED 

OAK  FURNITURE 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

HEWETSONS  New  Illustrated  Catalogue 

is  the  best  and  most  complete  Furnishing  Guide  published, 
and  is  forwarded  free  of  charge.  It  contains  ESTIMATES 
for  FURNISHING  HOUSES  for  ^150— ^300— ^500— 
£1000,  &c.,  each  article  in  detail,  illustrated  and  priced. 

DECORATING.  —  Hewetsons  give  ESTI¬ 
MATES  free  of  charge  for  PAINTING  and  all  kinds  of 
Interior  Decorations,  Structural  Alterations,  Sanitary  Work, 
Electric  Lighting,  &c. 

HEWETSONS  have  just  received  their  new 

designs  and  colourings  of  AXMINSTER,  WILTON, 
SAXONY,  and  BRUSSELS  for  the  Season. 

BRUSSELS  CARPET,  2s.  9d.  per  yard. 

WILTON  CARPET,  4s.  6d.  per  yard. 

AXMINSTER  CARPET,  Ss.  9d.  per  yard. 

HUNTING  AND  SHOOTING  BOXES  Com¬ 
pletely  Furnished  at  three  days’  notice  for  ,£150,  ^300,  &c., 
and  delivered,  carriage  paid,  to  any  railway  station  in  Great 
Britain. 

HEWETSONS  claim  the  attention  of  Families 

Furnishing  or  replacing  old  carpets  in  their  town  or  country 
houses  to  their  large  stock  of  English  and  Foreign  Carpets, 
all  of  which  are  good  value,  none  being  purchased  from 
manufacturers  of  inferior  qualities. 

All  Goods  exceeding  £2  in  value  CARRIAGE  PAID  to  any 
Railway  Station  in  Great  Britain. 

Estimates  Free  for  Electric  Light  Installations  and  Fittings. 


Established  1835. 

This  Institution  has  always  divided  the  large  Profits  arising  from  En¬ 
dowment  Assurances  exclusively  amongst  the  Policyholders  in  this  class. 

A.  SMITHER, 

48  Gracechupch  Street,  London.  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


THE  COLOMAL  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  LIMITED, 

33  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £1,750,000. 

POLICIES  ISSUED  UNDER  THE  ORDINARY,  MODIFIED  TONTINE,  AND 
MORTUARY  DIVIDEND  SYSTEMS. 

EDWARD  W.  BROWNE,  F.S.S.,  Manager. 


ESTABLISHED  !824.  TOTAL  FUNDS  EXCEED  £4, 000, 000.  ESTABLISHED  1824. 

SCOTTISH  UNION  AND  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

i  >  •  :  Kim  William  St.,  E.C.  ( •  i  .  i  >  Wi  Geor<  St. 

Head  Office— 35  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDIN  BURGH. 
Seeretary—j.  K.  Macdonald.  Actuary —Qoi.w  M'Cuaig,  F.F.A. 

General  Manager — A.  Duncan. 

life  insurance. 

Early  Bonus  Scheme.  <E.  B.)  The  following,  among  other  special  advan- 
t  .gcs,  apply  to  ordinary  Policies  issued  under  this  Scheme.  Besides  being  payable 
|•Hlnlcdlalcly  on  proof  of  death  and  title,  they  arc,  at  the  end  of  three  years  from 

\J  heir  date: 

I  .milled  to  rank  for  Bonus  Addition*. ;  Indisputable  on  the  ground  of  Errors  or 
Omission  ;  World- Wide  withou  Extra  (  in  force,  wholly  or 

partially,  even  in  case  of  Non-payment  of  Premium. 

Special  Bonus  Scheme.  (D.  B.)  Under  this  Scheme  Pkol it  Policies  arc 
»•%  uc  i  at  /‘Oil-Profit  A atest  and  share  in  the  profits  when  t lie  premiums  received, 
accumulated  at  4  per  cent  compound  interest,  amount  to  the  Sum  Assured.  Policies 
•>f  this  class  which  have  for  the  first  time  become  entitle  i  to  rank  for  Bonus  have 
rcee'v.rd  Additions  ;it  the  rate  of  £10  per  cent,  besides  a  further  progre  ivc 

addition  of  £1  per  cent  per  annum. 

fihe  insurance. 

Almost  all  descriptions  of  Property  insured  on  the  most  favourable  conditions. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

*  rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 


Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom . £\  8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World .  I  io  4 


Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egy,.t,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  arc  now  posted  in  advance,  and 

catch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PADLEY  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,  1895.— Two  of  £80, 

one  of  £50,  one  of  £4°.  Examination  begins  July  17.  For  further  information  apply  to 
e  Rev.  the  warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


■QRADFIELD  COLLEGE,  BERKS.— FOUR  FOUN- 

DATION  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  90  Guineas  and  8aGuineas  per  annum; 
ONE  WARDEN’S  EXHIBITION,  value  50  Guineas,  and  FOUR  MINOR  EX¬ 
HIBITIONS  (at  least),  value  30  Guineas,  will  be  competed  for  at  the  College  on 
July  31st,  August  1st  and  2nd.  Candidates  must  be  between  n  and  15  on  August 
ist,  1895.  Subjects  for  Examination  :  Divinity,  Classics,  Mathematics.  Boys  in¬ 
tended  for  the  Modern  Side  may  offer  French  instead  of  Greek,  but  are  eligible  for 
the  Exhibitions  only.  Separate  papers  for  those  over  and  under  13. 

FOUR  MINOR  EXHIBITIONS,  value  30  Guineas  per  annum,  for  boys  in¬ 
tended  for  the  Army  Classes  will  also  be  competed  for  at  the  same  time.  Candidates 
for  these  Exhibitions  must  be  between  13  and  15  on  August  ist,  1895.  Subjects  of 
Examination:  Latin,  French,  Mathematics.  German  or  Science  may  be  offered  as 
an  extra  subject.  Apply  to  Rev.  the  Warden. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

Managers-  /  F- GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

Managers.  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  /  Fcnchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  <;  Fcnchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


p  and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

•  BOMBAY,  GIBRALTAR.  MALTA,  BRINDISI,  I 

EGYPT,  ADEN,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY . )  evcry  wcck- 

CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO,  CHINA,  STRAITS,  JAPAN,  I  ,  .  . 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA . f  «ver>r  fortnight. 


Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  io 
Si  EEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 

For  particulani  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadenhal)  Street,  E.C.,  or 
23  Ctc'ttpur  Street,  London,  S.W. 
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ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

7 9  King  William  Street,  West  Strand,  W.C. 

Founded  in  1816.  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  of 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 

ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

President — H. R. H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 

Chairman — SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 

(G.  B.  HUDSON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Treasurers  jH.  LINDSAY  ANTROBUS,  Esq. 


This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  Poor  on  their  own  application,  with- 
out  Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of 
true  Charity.  Nearly  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  has 
afforded  aid  to  upwar  ds  of  400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 

There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  every  day 
more  urgent  that  a  large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible  Eye 
Hospital  should  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly  growing 
needs  of  the  poor  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  In-Patients 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief.  Inis  will 
necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a  New  Site,  to  provide  which, 
and  erect  thereon  an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modem  improvements 
rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid  advance  in  Ophthalmic  Science  and  Surgery, 
a  sum  of  at  least  £50,000  will  be  required. 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  main- 
tenance  purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enab  e 
them  to  build  the  much-needed  New  Hospital. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand  ;  Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ;  or  to 

T.  BEATTIE-CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 

LEGACIES  ARE  ALSO  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 


North  London  Hospital  ' 

FOR  CONSUMPTION  AND  DISEASES 
OF  THE  CHEST, 

Mount  Vernon,  Hampstead,  and  41  Fitzroy  Sq.,  W„ 


FOUNDED  186  0. 

Established  for  the  Reception  of  Patients  from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
Treasurer.  — Alfred  IJoare,  Esq.,  37  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Chairman.—  Benjamin  A.  Lyon,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman. — The  Rt.  lion.  Lord  Robarts. 


There  is  no  disease  the  ravages  of  which  extend  to  a  greater  degree 
amongst  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  than  Consumption,  and  the  . 
whole  community  must  be  interested  in  alleviating  the  suffeiings  of 
those  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  contract  this  disease. 

224  590  Patients  have  been  relieved  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Charity. 

2,826  Out-Patients  1  treateq  jast  year. 

384  In-Patients  j 

The  Charity  has  No  Endowment  whatever,  and  is  entirely 
supported  by  Voluntary  Contributions • 


Funds  are  urgently  needed  to  enable  the  Committee  to  Furnish  the  New 
Wing  recently  opened  by  H.R.H.  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN,  and  to 
pay  off  a  debt  of  £8,000  row  owing  on  the  building. 

LIFE  NOMINATION  TO  BED  IN  HOSPITAL,  £315. 


Contributions  will  be  thankfully  received  at  the  Office,  41  l  itzroy 
Square,  W.,  by  the  Secretary,  LIONEL  F.  HILL,  M.l. 


St.  Thomas’s  H  ospitah 

President : 

H.R.H.  the  DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT,  K.G. 

Treasurer : 

J.  G.  WAINWRIGHT,  Esq.,  J.P. 

SPECIAL  APPEAL  FUND. 

To  be  devoted  to  the  opening  for  the  reception  of  poor 
patients  the  Wards  at  present  closed. 

Contributions  (large  and  small)  are  earnestly  solicited. 
Donors  of  50  guineas  are  qualified  for  election  as  Governors. 

Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Treasurer, 
crossed  “  Union  Bank  of  London,  Charing-cross,  and 
addressed  the  Counting  House,  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
London,  E.C.  _ 

URGENT  DISTRESS ;  WRECKS  AND  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

“There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea." 

THE  SHIPWRECKED  MARINERS’  SOCIETY, 

with  nearly  1000  Agencies,  annually  relieves 
10,000  persons. 

The  rescued  sailor,  fisherman,  &c.,  is  instantly  cared  for 
on  the  spot  and  sent  home  ;  the  widow,  orphan,  &c.,  of  the 
drowned  immediately  sought  out  and  succoured;  the 
distressed  seafarer  of  every  grade  at  once  charitably 
assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  APPEALED  FOR. 

Patron— The  Queen  ;  Chairman  of  Committee,  Vice- 
Admiral  E.  S.  Adeane,  C.M.G. ;  Secretary,  W.  R-  Buck, 
Esq.,  Sailors’  Home  Chambers,  Dock  Street,  E. 

Telegrams — “  Shipwrecked,  London.” 


British  ©rpban  Bsylum, 


SLOUGH. 


For  the  Maintenance  and  Education  of  Destitute. 
Orphans  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  of  all  de¬ 
nominations,  whose  parents  were  once  in  prosperous  circum¬ 
stances.  Orphans  are  admitted  between  the  ages  cf  7  and 
12,  and  are  retained  until  15. 

The  Committee  earnestly  appeal  for  increased  support  of 
an  Institution  which  has  been  carrying  on  its  work  of  use¬ 
fulness  nearly  70  years,  and  which  is  dependent  on 

Voluntary  aid. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  most  thankfully  received. 
Annual  Subscriptions  For  One  Vote,  10s.  6d. ;  for  Two 
Votes,  £\  is.;  Life  Subscription  for  One  Vote,  £$  5s- 1 
for  Two  Votes,  ^10  10s. 

Bankers — Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Manchester 
and  Salford  Bank,  Limited,  20  Birchin  Lane,  E.C. 

Offices _ 62  Bishopsgate  Street  Within, 

London,  E.C. 

CHARLES  T.  HOSKINS, 

Secretary. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


J?  OYAL  ITALIAN  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN  — 

SIR  AUGUSl  US  HARRIS.  GRAND  OPERA  SEASON.— For  Full  Par¬ 
ticulars  see  Daily  Papers.  Box  Office  now  open. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

MAGNIFICENT  FIREWORK  DISPLAY 
C.  T.  Brock  &  Co. 

E)RR>  thurSDM'  at  M.\'E  O'CLOCK, 
tn  consequence  of  the  immense  success  of  ihe  special  display  in  honour  of  the 

_  vis- 1  of  the 

1  INTERNATIONAL  RAILWAY  CONGRESS, 

the  futures  wnl  be  repeated  on  Thursday  next,  the  18th  inst. 

GREAT  PICTORIAL  DEVICE,  EMBLEMATIC  OF 
•  ,  RAILWAY  ENTERPRISE, 

including  wirtra.t  of  GEORGE  STEPHENSON,  REPRESENTATIONS  OF 
IHE  ST.  GOl  HARD  TUNNEL,  and  FORTH  BRIDGE. 

SPECIAL  MECHANICAL  AND  PICTORIAL  PIECF 
representing  the  engine  “  Locomotion,  ;  which  in  ,825  drew  ihe  train  at  the  opening 
of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway,  and  a  typical  1 

MODERN  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE. 

 (-an  be  W1tnesscd  by  tens  of  thousands  without  extra  payment. 


MUDIES 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 


BOOKS 


BOOKSELLERS, 
BOOK  EXPORTERS, 
BOOK  BINDERS, 
LIBRARIANS. 


AND 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  PUBLICATIONS. 

NEW  NOVELS  NOW  READY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 
TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW.  By  Eleanor  Holmes, 

Author  of  The  Price  of  a  Pearl,”  “Through  Another  Man’s  Eyes,”  &c 

MICHAEL  DAUNT.  By  the  Author  of  “  Dr.  Edith 

Romney,”  “The  Winning  of  May,"  &c.  3  vols. 

COMING  OF  AGE.  By  Elizabeth  Neal,  Author  of 

My  Brother  Basil,”  “  Witness  My  Hand,”  &c.  2  vols. 

Tiro  xj:u  and  original  novels. 

Now  ready,  in  1  vol.,  crown  8/0,  6s. 

TOO  LATE  REPENTED.  By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author 

of  \  iva,  “  My  Lord  and  My  Lady,”  &c. 

LADY  FOLLY.  By  Louis  Vintras. 


ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMAN 

AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  WORLD. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

THREE- AND-SIXPENNY  SERIES. 

C  WJW.  8 vo.  Uniformly  bound,  beetled  board,.  Each  r  r.  6d 

?  flADDICI  _  _  _ 


BROTHER  GABRIEL 

By  M.  Betham-Edwards. 

THE  HUSBAND  OF  ONE  WIFE. 

By  Mrs.  Venn. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  MARY  FEN- 
WICK. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

TWO  ENGLI8H  GIRLS. 

By  Mabel  Hart. 

HIS  LITTLE  MOTHER. 

By  the  Author  of  “John  Halifax, 
Gentleman." 

MISTRESS  BEATRICE  COPE. 

By  M.  E.  Le  Clerc. 

A  MARCH  IN  THE  RANKS. 

By  Jessie  Fothergill. 

NINETTE. 

By  the  Author  of"  Vera,”  "  Blue 
Roses,  '  &c. 

A  CROOKED  PATH. 

By  Mrs.  Alexander. 

ONE  REASON  WHY. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

MAHME  N0U8IE. 

By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

THE  IDES  OF  MARCH. 

By  G.  M.  Robins. 

PART  OF  THE  PROPERTY. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

>  Lon, 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  LIMITED. 
30  TO  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

241  BROMPTON  ROAD,  S.W„  and 
48  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C., 


CASPAR  BROOKE’S  DAUGHTER. 

By  Adeline  Sergeant. 

JANET. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

A  RAINBOW  AT  NIGHT. 

By  the  Author  of  “Mistress 
Beatrice  Cope.” 

IN  THE  SUNTIME  OF  HER  YOUTH. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

MISS  BOUVERIE. 

By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

FROM  HARVEST  TO  HAYTIME. 

By  the  Author  of  ‘ 'Two  English 
Girls.” 

THE  WINNING  OF  MAY. 

By  the  Author  of  “Dr.  Edith 
Romney.” 

SIR  ANTHONY. 

By  Adeline  Sergeant. 

THUNDERBOLT.  An  Australian 
Story. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Middleton  Mac¬ 
donald. 

MARY  FENWICK’S  DAUGHTER. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

ROBERT  CARROLL. 

By  the  Author  of  ”  Mistress 
Beatrice  Cope.” 


LON  DON. 


And  10  to  12  BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER. 


111  l;''  "  1:1  V  KL1  '■  •  '  .  G  'd  _ <  .11  Stkei-t. 

S°JHI  RAN’S  PRICE  CURRENT  of  El  1’ERATURE. 

WATER  !  ON5'  COU.H:C  ITo'\  o'f  l  'litu  nC'g  ""'"'r  Dlu)h!f  J”,rlion  Ihe 
CHRIST!  :  and  in  add.Uon  E^t-.II^Ca,;  ft-  ‘  '  '  ,ONB 

“"Porta., t  works  connected  with  the  ftri.Uh  DiarS.  I,ook4  ;  a,“ 

Po^t  free  on  application  to 

H.  SOTHF.RAN  &  CO, 

140  STRAND,  w-c  »  or  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS 

0.  Z-,  ,R“™AM  S  S0NS.  PUBLISHERS  &  BOOK- 

’TREET,  STRAND7  LONDON1  *’Sr'cStrd'1’  NcW  Yo^' ?nd  »4  BEDFORD 
HEADING  PUUI  IC  to  Ihe  ex  II*  Aii  V'.’  'lre  *°  ca,l  tile  nttention  o(  the 
-"-Ion  for  fi  1 1  i  ng,  on  t  h  e°m  list  favour!  1 1 ,  tc  *t  e  mu  Branch  House  in 

. .  fur  ALl'  a'Ii  E R I C A N  llO 

_ _ CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

W  ready  VOLUME  LX XIX.,  bound  in  doth,  trie;  ,6s.  Cloth 

CtutS/ZdB,rU/,t.d  “U  ‘ft  1  olumes-  trke  2S-  each.  Also  Headim- 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  GREAT  FROZEN  LAND  :  Narrative  of 

a  Winter  Journey  across  the  Arctic  Tundras  and  a  Sojourn  among  the 
Sarnoyads.  By  F.  G.  Jackson.  F.R.G.S.,  Leader  of  the  Jackson- 
Harms  worth  Polar  Expedition.  With  Appendices  on  Ornithology 
Meteorology,  Topography,  and  the  Equipment  of  the  Expcdi.ion  which 
Mr.  Jackson  is  now  leading  in  the  Polar  Regions.  Also  with  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  Maps.  Demy  8vo,  15s.  net. 

SA  JUHDAY  HEVJEVV^'Ur.  Jackson’s  spirited  narrative  of  sub- 
Arctic  travel  will  have  no  ordinary  fascination  for  all  who  admire  zealous 
adventure  and  appreciate  manly  endurance." 

PUBI.ISIIERS  CIRC  ULAR. — "  The  travel-book  of  the  season." 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY  S  WORKS.— POCKET  EDITION  VOI  I 

HYPATIA  ;  or,  New  Foes  with  an  Old  Face. 

Pott  8vo,  is.  6d. 

POCKET  NOVELS.— NEW  VOLUME 

THE  PRINCESS  ALINE.  By  Richard  Hard- 

INC  Davis.  With  Illustrations  by  C.  D.  Gibson.  Fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d. 

MAURICE,  OR  THE  RED  JAR.  A  Tale  of 

.  SSEff  g*. 

ILLUSTRATED  STANDARD  NOVELS.— NEW  VOLUME. 

MAID  MARIAN  and  CROTCHET  CASTLE. 

By  Thomas  Love  Peacock.  Illustrated  by  F.  II.  Townsend, 
w.ih  an  Introduction  by  George  Saintsucuy.  Ciown  8vo,  3s.  Gd. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  London. 


LONDON  LIBRARY,  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  S.W. 

idtHt-  LESLIE  STEPHEN,  Fsn 

n-  OF 

R.k.,1..^ 

MU  Ut  rily  con,., in.  I  ,,n.  ,  Volume,  nf  Am  lent  and  Modem  I  llri.ilure  In  v  ino, 

C.  T.  HAGBF.RC  WRIGHT,  Stcrttary  and  Librarian, 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


ptttcfR \L  SIR  EVELYN  WOOD,  V.C.,  G.C.B.,  &c. 

FEE  CRIMEA  IN  1854 

8s*S?aJ&SS.>  ,h’  H“- w- J- "  ■ 

Portraits  and  Plans.  Demy  8vo,  16s.  ,  ,  N  ier-s  ‘Peninsular 

.l^^tfioWhes1!  ^.fedinglVont  everypage.  ,  •  •  Vivacity, 


SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS  ^ 


the  novel  series. 

.<.,-1,  in  one  volume,  by  the  best  writers  of 


,'ar'  P  but  it  also  breathes  a 

rought,  descriptive  power,  analytical  skill  are  -  Daily  Chronicle. 

“  Ko  better  account  exisU  in  En^  '  ’  * 

leneral  Wood  s  descriptions  .  .  .  aretutioi  Daily  News. 

ALBERT  D.  VANDAM. 

FRENCH  MEN  AND  FRENCH  MANNERS^J^tray 

DkVCANO  AM, V  Author  nof°“  An,  Englishman  in 
crown  8vo,  10s.  6d.  Fntrlishman  in  Paris,”  dealing  almost 

ixcTusively  withthe  lfrench  ^t°aT,°full  of  reminiscences  and  personal  anecdotes  of 
Parisian  life  and  francis  c.  MAUDE,  V.C.,  C.B. 

"f  VEARS  JN  MADAGASCAR.  = 

. .  gLSKftt -vr*.  -tAzSSXss^  test; 

Maude  was  a  resident.  FRASER  S  ANDEMAN. 

ANGLING  TRAVELS  IN  NORWAY. 

t§i ft*-  - 

SAmiinufedeS;didoenn;yprSiVnted6Son  Large  Paper,  containing  an  extra  plate  of 

favourite  Salmon  Fites  for  Norway.  30s.  ne  -  ^  observeJ  and  a  good 

“  Instructive  and  amusing.  .  •  -  fhe  wm  f  have  we  read  such  sound 

■  Tb^gfenf  WtT*  good,  and  the  four  coloured  ones 

"^frL-d“wLteTlikf|  good  sportsman  and  a  man  of  sense.”- 77, 


I  fl  KbZ  W  »  fcM  ■  *  ■  -  - 

<5t  This  is  a  series  of  oiu^e^are6  suitable  fcr  tt’hebpotckerttand0the  shelf; 

English  and  American.  The  \  olumes  ,  e  j6.no  size,  while  from  their 

they  are  convenient  to  ^'^^Tifemry^^e^t  they  wTh  deserve  a  place  in  the 
appearance,^  le1 Volume?.™  “ou^hi Sand  are  uniform,  except  in  thickness  and 
in  price.  The  prices  will  be  2s.,  3s^and  4s^ 


1  price.  The  prices  will  be  2s. ,  3S  ana^  JULY  l6,  will  be 

The  Second  Volume  of  the  series,  TO  BE  PUBLlbrt*.  , 

LYRE  AND  LANCET.  By  F.  Anstey.  With 

24  Fuli-page  Illustrations,  price  3s. 


“  -  ’  '  < 

The  First  Volume  of  the  Series,  just  published ,  price  2s.,  is 

The  Story  of  Bessie  Costrell, 

By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD. 

From  the  Christian  IVorld.^  Mrs 

^vid'cle^raes^i^whi^headi^h^acur^smnds  out^  ^ eS^Jflfage^ mind.— represent 

Bessie  Costrell ’will  become  an  Engltsh 

"v1  OTHER  VOLUMES  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  IN  DUE  COURSE. 


3  nivv.  c.v  - - 

H.  HEATHCOTE  STATHAM. 

dputtFCTURE  FOR  GENERAL  READERS  :  A  Short 

RCHIlEtlUnri  Motives  of  Architectural  Design.  With  an 

Treatise  on  the  Princtple^and  Mottves  FeUow  of  the  Institute  of 

KL1  SEdim’rboyf  the  "  Wl«h  upwards  of  250  Illustrations  drawn 
by  the  Author.  Large  crown  8vo,  12s.  ye  found  the  book  at  once 

A  very  excellent  and complete  treatise j  want;  and  supplies  it  very 
itructive  and  pleasant  to  read.  ...  It  supplies  a 
1  ly  .** — Tunes. 


structive  ana  picctsrtwu  ^  * - 

‘‘'a  thoroughly  good  piece  of  work,  in  which  sound  principles  are  clearly  an 

ttractlvely  set  forth.”  Scotsman.  - 


• - occ/li  //t-i+f*. 

A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 

'HE  HEART  OFLIFE.  Mallock,  Author 

«  Often  interesting,  sometime  ‘“der  fnd  umformly  ^Va^TcyMcal 

ariety  of  brilliant  threads  mterwoven  with  the  P  successful  creation  which 

eer,  full  of  mordant  apophthegms,  . s  perh.p  ^  ^  Mallock's' Heart  of  Life 

,lr.  Mallock  has  given  us.  ■  .  .  Peopl  teU,  as  for  the  extraordinary  brilliance 

T*gr«k. 


THE  REV.  J.  E.  C.  WELLOON’S  NEW  BOOK. 

NOTICE. —  Th  e  SECOND  ED  IT l  ON  of  “  GERALD 
PVERSLEY’S  FRIENDSHIP;  a  Study  in  Real 
f  Yf, the  Rev.  j.  E.  ;C.  WELLDON,  Head- 
of  Harrow  School,  will  be  reaOy  on 
Tuesday  next,  the  16th  inst. 


the  general  election. 

Ready  this  day,  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  .  „ .  f  « 

TILLERS  OF  THE.  SAND:  being oa^ Fitful 

Sne0rndeFRa^  ^“aman.  Author  of  “Horace  at  Cam- 

“^^CHEA^^KO^THimABONDS, 

THE3^0&?r^^-W°ODS’ 


,  „,noa  ■  SMITH.  ELdLGLL  IS  WAT..LOO  P-ACE.  S.W. 


j 


OHN  LANE  begs  to  announce  for  publication  on 
Tuesday,  July  16, 


tn  wmeu  nc  teno  -  -  -  .. 

A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  HAMILTON  AIDE. 

XIZABETH’S  PRETENDERS.  By  Hamilton 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 


AIDE. 


n  Herre0l7a  sloi’-y  to  he  confidently  recommended^  *^"^2 

■  sense6’ There  >»  good  stuifin  it,  ufcoS  poL  and  interest, 

Imfesom^umorons,  and  sensible  m  reader, 

Entertaining  from  ®over  to  cover  .  -  ^  t  giowing  adjectives.  . 

ill  be  more  eloquent  than  half-a-dozen  lines  o  g  °  Saturday  Review . 

MR.  MEREDITH  S  LAST  NOVEL 
a  at t? w  B"nTTTON  IN  ONE  VOLCME. 

^TmV  *xin  uw  AMTNTA  By  George 
ORD  ORMONT  AND  HIS  AMlMiA.  . 


The  Yellow  Book, 

-* t .'A r  TTATt?  \7 T 


VOLUME  VI. 

Small  4to,  335  PP-  ^  full-page  illustrations^ 


Meredith.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  work  than  is  to  he  found  in  this  book. 

<  Mr.  Meredith  has  seldo  n  done  beite  peared  in  our  time. 

ithina  finer  than  the  concluding  chapter  ha  PP  SL  james  s  Gazette. 

•  ■  ,nu(  meaninrr  ...  The  love-story  of  Matey  and  Am.nta 
if  cjnrere,  living  and  full  ot  meaniu0.  Mpridith  has  written, 

one  of  the  most  delicate  and  charming  th  .  •  Westminster  Gazette. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL.  Limited,  London. 


Sow  ready,  price  74<L 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN vfor  July. 

■HE  COSMOPOLITAN.  Rodyarf  Kipli„g,,  siory.^  ^ 

A  Romance  of  Clovelly. 

By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

A  Century  of  Fashions. 

A  uem  y  By  Henri  BOUCHET. 

A  Three-Stranded  Yarn. 

By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

Bathing  at  American  Seashore 

&c.  &C.  &C.  Resorts. 

E  COSMUBULlim,.  ^“?FwS  COMPANY, 

LONDON  :  THE  INTERNAHONAL^^n2^yS^CO^  - 

5  BREAMS,  BblU  Sellers  and  Bookstalls.  _ _ _ 


he  cosmopolitan, 
he  cosmopolitan, 
he  cosmopolitan, 
he  cosmopolitan. 

’HE  COSMOPOLITAN. 
’HE  COSMOPOLITAN. 
'HE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

_  .  -  mrrr'  T  XT  M'  17 


with  a  new  title-page 

■»  DU.  ,  A  \J  *  i - o 

and  cover  design  by  Patten  Wilson. 

5s.  net. 

Ge“r.  Eg“=».  Dollie  Radford.  Evelyn  Sharp.  G.  S. 
Arnold  Bennett,  George  E„e  ^  pd„ce  Bojfd„  Knr..«orge,i.ch. 

Street,  Richard  Game  ,  .  ’  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson,  Rose 

Char.ee  Miner  ,y  GM„is,.  Edg.r  Preelage. 

^rr  HuXTlTS^,  Stanley  V.  Makower,  Richard  U 

GaUienne.  Theodore  Watts  Thomson  F  G-  Cotman,  Patten 

The  Art  Contributions  by  Gear  ^  gir  WiUiam  Eden, 

Wilson,  Gertrude  D.  Ilammon  ,  •  Wilfred  Ball,  Fred 

Bank.  Gertrude  Prideaurr-Brun.^  Ch»l..  ^ ^ 

Hyland,  Alfred  Thornton,  A.  S.  Hartnck,  wi 

VO,UTre,-Stmtto°,bfl  TS 

a„d  Railway  Bookstalls,  price  ss.  per  Volume  . 


Fourth  Edition,  price  70.  A  N  P  F  For 

IFDICAL  HANDBOOK  OF  LIFE  ASSURANLE^^  ^ 

E  theINeLof”lcdical  and  other  Officers  'the  Hospital  for  Con- 

“^g^S^rC^NY.  dS™,  Lvdcate  H.ll,  Lost,,. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

s0SiAS  2™SsIn^f?n««  wttp- -j 

4S'  M  nCt'  m  IN  THE  KEYNOTES  SERIES. 

THE°MOUNTAIN  LOVERS.  By  Fiona 

1  AUCLEOO.  Crown8vo.3-6d.net. 


The  Bodley  Head,  Vigo  Street,  London,  W 
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mJiTDEA^OLDCHURCH. 

By  A  MEMBER-  Price  Sixpence. 

SIMPKIN  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO., 
Stationer.-'  Hall  Court,  and  all  Booksellers . 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


J3  July,  1895. 


Mr.  Wm.  Heinemann’s  List, 


CONVENTIONAL  LIES  OF  OUR  CIVILIZA- 

TION.  By  Max  Nordau,  Author  of  “  Degeneration.”  The  author 
ized  English  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  17s.  net. 

DEGENERATION.  By  Max  Nordau.  Sixth 

English  Edition,  demy  8vo,  17s.  net. 

The  Saturday  Review. — “  ]Ve  read  the  600  pages  without 
finding  one  dull ,  sometimes  in  reluctant  agreement ,  sometimes 
with  amused  content ,  sometimes  with  angry  indignation.  There 
is,  and  always  will  be,  a  foolish  claque  applauding  each  new 
eccentricity,  unable  to  distinguish ,  among  the  sensations  of  the 
hour,  the  inspiration  of  genius.  For  these  Max  Nordau  may 
serve  as  an  excellent  tonic,  and  so  be  justified  of  the  reputation 
'  this  English  rendering  will  certainly  bring  him .” 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  MUSKEG.  By  H. 

Somers  Somerset.  With  a  Preface  by  A.  Hunger  ford  Pollen. 
With  no  Illustrations  from  Sketches  by  A.  H.  Pollen,  and  instan¬ 
taneous  Photographs  and  4  Maps.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  14s.  net. 

The  Times. — “Mr.  Somerset  may  be  credited  not  only  with 
tiuving  made  an  interesting  journey  of  adventure,  but  with 
having  written  a  capital  account  of  it.’’ 

THE  LOVE-LETTERS  OF  MR.  H.  AND  MISS 

R->  I775~79-  Edited  by  Gilbert  Burgess.  Small  crown  8vo, 

gilt.  5s. 

The  Daily  Telegraph. — “  The  letters  are  undeniably  in¬ 
teresting  ;  they  are  full  of  genuine  fire,  and  paint  a  most  curious 
picture  of  the  ways  and  manners  of  high  life  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century .”  ' 

SUCCESSFUL  NOVELS  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 

A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  TIIE  AUTHOR  OF 
“THE  GREEN  CARNATION." 

AN  IMAGINATIVE  MAN.  By  Robert  S. 

Hichens.  Author  of  “Tne  G.-eea  Carnation.”  Crown  8;o,  63. 

The  World. — ‘A  novel  of  extraordinary  force  and  fascina¬ 
tion  The  writers  first  work  of  fiction,  ‘  The  Green  Carnation 
was  brilliant  and  successful,  but  it  did  not  lead  us  to  expect  from 
tts  su  cessoreith  r  fit:  kind  or  the  degree  of  ability  and  origin  i/ity 
that  we  find  in  the  second.  The  latter  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
describe  as  the  production  of  genius.  .  .  .  We  have  nothing  to 
equal  Afr.  Hichens  picture  of  the  Egyptian  desert  and  its 
Suggestions ;  he  hat  invested  the  Sphinx  with  a  mysterious  new 
interest  growing  out  of  the  ancient  charm,  and  he  has  given  to 
the  Cairene  hell  and  the  stock  entertainment  of  the  Howl  in- 
Dervishes  a  bewild  ring  horror  such  as  none  of  the  innumerable 
writers  upon  Egyptian  sigh's  and  scenes  has  approached 

THE  MASTER.  By  I.  Zangwill.  Crown 

8vo,  in  One  Volume,  with  Portrait.  6s. 

Thl  Daily  Chronicle. — “  Quite  the  best  novel  of  the  year.” 

THE  NEW  MOON.  By  C.  E.  Raimond, 

3sU'neGpapS^6dMn"deVllL''S  I>i<>neCr  S(-‘rieS’  doth' 

r,TKK  ,  News.— “  ft  ;s  a  moving  story,  and  in  the 

supreme  crisis  it  vibrates  with  restrained  passion.  .  A  back - 

terrors  is  made  to  blend«rii^«"y 


with  the  fatal  close.' 

I  MILL  Y  S  STORY  (the  New  Moon).  Cloth 

3s.  net;  paper,  2s.  6d.  net.  Pioneer  Series.  ’  ’ 

j;,,K  P*LL  ;NI.v,;r-  Gazette. — “A  very  clever  account  of  a 
'  icrvous,  invalid'd  woman,  di  sposed  by  early  education  to  be 
credulous,  but  possessed  of  a  certain  fine  in  slim  t  with  which 
wiser  and  duller  people  do  not  credit  her.  It  is  very  readable." 

MRS.  MUSGRAVE— AND  HER  HUSBAND. 

V  Series *CHARD  MARSU-  Cloth-  3s-  net  •  P‘lPLr  »•  6d.  net.  Pioneer 

*  y.R;— ‘‘  n; interest  is  absorbing  from  the  first 
VUmac"ln  WUCl  tC  keynote  ,s  nr t fully  struck,  to  the  logical 

TWO  VOLUMES  OF  SHORT  STORIES. 

SENTIMENTAL  STUDIES  AND  A  SET  OF 

X--;,;  c  »  <  *  Aihorff 

TERMINATIONS.  By  Henry  James.  Crown 

8vo,  6i.  J 

The  Daily  News.—"  Written  with  that  choiceness  and  con- 

■irtist*  ^  fihr<*Se  thlt  distinguishes  the  work  of  the  literary 
Ldn-djvj;  w.VI.  H3INEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


ENGLISH 

CENTURY 
James  An  thony  Frocde 


CABINET  EDITION.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SEAMEN  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH 

Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford,  Easter  Terms,  1893-94.  By 


LONDON  AND  THE  KINGDOM:  a  History  de- 

rived  mainly  from  the  Archives  at  Guildhall  in  the  Custody  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  City  of  London.  By  Reginald  R.  Sharpe,  D.C.L.,  Records 
Clerk  m  the  Office  of  the  Town  Clerk  of  the  City  of  London.  3  vols.,  Svo, 
ioj.  6d.  each.  [Vo!.  I II.  just  published. 

MIND  AND  MOTION  AND  MONISM.  By  the 

late  George  J.  Romanes,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

THE  TENTH  MUSE,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Sir 

Edwin  Arnold,  K.C.  I.E.,  Author  of  “  The  Light  of  Asia,"  &c.  Crown  Svo 
5s.  net. 

THOUGHTS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF 

RICHARD  JEFFERIES.  Selected  by  H.  S.  Hoole  Waylen.  Red- 
lettering,  i6mo,  3s.  6d. 

*’  I  CDminend  this  volume  to  all  who  love  nature  and  to  all  who  love  Jefferies.  The 
selections  nrc  made  with  true  appreciation  and  the  finest  judgment.  It  is’a  most 
delightful  little  volume,  exquisitely  printed  by  Constable  and  daintily  bound.” 

Sir  Walter  Besant  in  the  Queen. 

COUNTRY  PASTIMES  FOR  BOYS.  By  P. 

Anderson  Graham.  With  252  Illustrations.  Most  of  those  of  Birds  and 
Nests  have  been  drawn  by  G.  E.  Lodge,  or  are  from  Photographs  from  Nature 
by  R.  B.  Lodge.  Oiher  Illustrations  are  by  C.  W.  Whymper  G  C 
Hindley,  &c.  Crown  8vot  6s.  * 

*  .*  The  writer  has  not  treated  of  Cricket.  Football,  or  other  school  games,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  best  learned  in  the  playground  ;  but  he  has  dealt  at  length 
with  the  amusements  of  the  solitary  boy,  such  as  fishing,  bird-nesting,  and  trmfn  - 
wild  creatures. 


THE  SIL\  ER  LIBRARY. — Two  New  Volumes. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  each. 

NAD  A  THE  LILY.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard.  With 

23  Illustrations  by  C.  H.  M.  Kerr. 

A  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION. 

THE  REFUGEES: a  Tale  of  Two  Continents.  With 

25  Illustrations. 

NOVELS  AND  STORIES . 

MATTHEW  FURTH:  a  Novel.  By  Ida  Lemon, 

Author  of  “  A  Pair  of  Lovers.”  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

“  As  a  study  of  life  and  character  in  a  crowded  district  of  the  East  End  of  London 
this  is  a  novel  of  decided  merit.” — Scotsman. 

THE  STORY  OF  CHRISTINE  ROCHEFORT. 

„  . .  B7  Helen  Choate  Prince.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

1  he  threads  of  the  love  story  are  connected  with  the  progress  of  some  Socialist 
and  revolutionary  agitation  .  .  .  and  some  of  the  principal  characters — like  the  pro. 
fossional  agitator,  the  visionary  and  aristocratic  Sacialist,  the  sturdy  cure,  and  the 
recalcitrant  shoemaker  -are  represented  ably  and  without  exaggeration.** 

A  the  turn  m . 

CAN  THIS  BE  LOVE?  By  Mrs.  Parr,  Author  of 

“  Dorothy  Fox.  ”  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  as.6d. 

THE  BERESFORD  PRIZE.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 

With  Illustrations  by  M.  E.  Edwards.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

ON  TUESDAY  NEXT. 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

JULY,  1895.  8vo,  6s. 

Contents : 

I.  DEPRESSION  CORRECTED. 

II.  ARCHERY. 

III.  LIFE  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  PETTY.  j 

IV.  BATESON  ON  VARIATION  OF  ORGANIC  LIFE. 

V.  THE  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

VI.  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  FAR  EAST. 

,X{ J-  I-IPIi  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  SIR  BARTLE  FRERE. 

VIII.  MR.  ARI  HUR  BALFOUR  ON  THE  FOUNDA  LIONS  OF  BFI  IF  F 

IX.  ADAM  SMITH  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.  1-LLIL1. 

X.  A  POLITICAL  RETROSPECT. 


ON  TUESDAY  NEXT. 

THE  ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  S.  R.  GARDINER,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

JULY,  1895.  5s. 

1  .—Articles:  THE  CONDITION  OF  MORALS  AND  RELIGIOUS  BFI  IFF 

Notes  and  Documents :  The  Paschal  Canon  attributed  to  Anatolius  of  Laodice  i 
by  A.  Anscomue  ;  The  Pope  who  sentenced  Himself,  by  Sir  Frederick 
Poimkk.  Bart.  LL.D.;  Henry  I  at  •«  Burne,”  by  J.  \l.  RoS  The 
IKr»e  of  Archers  at  Cr  my,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  M.  Lloyd,  R.E.  • 
Heraldry  of  Oxford  College,  by  Percuvai.  Lanoon  and  the  Rev.  Andrew 

L  DA  R  K . 

3.-A’,wVto \—rcr!oJicql  Notice.  S.-List  0/  Recent  Historical 

London  and  New  York:  LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO. 

S E  CO  XJ>  E DITI OX. 

ELDER  CONKLIN, 

AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

By  FRANK  HARRIS.  6s. 

"The  m  m  and  women  livo  and  move  and  have  their  being  with  that 
sort  or  aching,  overcharged  emotionalism  which  we  experience  only  for 
ourselves  or  others  in  moments  of  the  keenest  mental  tension.  Balzac  no 
doubt,  could  have  drawn  such  a  figure  as  Elder  Conklin— so  stoutly 
Plth  s°  hopc.essly  repellent  in  its  tearless  agony  of  bewildered  frustra- 
ton.  lo  have  put  beside  him  such  an  incarnation  of  healthy,  youthful 
and  lovely  feminine  animality  as  his  daughter  Loo  is.  indeed,  a  triumph  in 
creative  workmanship." — Athena  urn.  ' 

London.-  tVILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


13  July,  1895. 


STANDARD  WORKS  FOR  THE  LIBRARY, 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  FRENCH 

REVOLUTION.  From  the  French  of  M.  Thiers,  by  Frederick 
Schoberl.  With  Forty-one  Fine  Engravings  and  Portraits  of  the 
most  Celebrated  Personages  referred  to  in  the  Work,  engraved  on 
Steel  by  William  Greatbach.  In  Five  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  36s. 

THE  FIFTEEN  DECISIVE  BATTLES  OF 

THE  WORLD.  By  Sir  Edward  Creasy.  In  demy  8vo,  7s-  6d 
In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  4d. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  RISE  AND  Pro¬ 
gress  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION.  By  Sir  Edward 
Creasy,  late  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Crown 

8vo,  6s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ANTIQUITY.  From  the 

German  of  Professor  Max  Duncker.  By  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A„ 
LL.D.  In  Six  Vols.,  demy  8vo.  Each  Volume  can  be  obtained 
separately,  21s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  THIRTY  YEARS’ 

WAR.  From  the  German  of  Anton  Gindeley.  In  Two  Vols., 
large  crown  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  24s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL.  From 

the  French  of  M.  Guizot,  by  Andrew  Scoble.  In  One  Vol.,  crown 
8vo,  with  Four  Portraits,  6s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

From  the  French  of  M.  Mignet,  by  Andrew  Scoble.  In  One  Vol. 
crown  8vo,  with  Two  Portraits,  6s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  From  the 

Earliest  Times  to  the  Period  of  its  Decline.  By  Professor  THEODOR 
MOMMSEN.  Translated  (with  the  Author's  sanction  and  Additions) 
by  Dr.  W.  P.  Dickson.  With  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  Schmitz. 

The  POPULAR  EDITION.  In  Five  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  37s.  6d.  : 
or  sold  separately,  7s.  6d.  a  vol. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMAN  pro¬ 
vinces.  From  the  Time  of  Caesar  to  that  of  Diocletian.  By 
Profess  >r  Mommsen.  Translated  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Dickson.  In  Two 
Vols.,  demy  8vo,  with  Ten  Maps,  36s. 

THE  PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  MARY  ANTOI- 

NETTE.  By  Henriette  Felicity  Campan,  First  Lady-in- 
Waiting  to  the  Queen.  With  Two  Portraits.  In  One  Vol.,  crown  8vo 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  LITERARY  LIFE. 

,TTr,i.  L’  l  . Bpr  Knvmirite  Poets  and  Prose  Writers.  By 


New  Edition. 


With  Selections  from  her  Favourite  Poets  and  Prose  Writers. 

Mary  Russell  Mitford.  Crown  8vo,  with  Portraits,  6s. 

OUR  IRON  ROADS:  their  History,  Construc¬ 
tion,  and  Administration.  By  Frederick  S.  Williams,  Author  of 
“  The  Midland  Railway  :  its  Rise  and  Progress,  &c. 

Demy  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  8s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  OF  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON. 

With  Selections  from  his  Diaries  and  Correspondence.  By  the  late 
Lord  Dalling  and  Bulwer,  and  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley,  M.P. 

In  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  with  Frontispiece  to  each  Volume,  12s. 

THE  LIVES  OF  WITS  AND  HUMOURISTS : 

Swift,  Steele,  Foote,  Goldsmith,  the  Colmans,  Sheridan,  Person, 
Sydney  Smith,  Theodore  Hook,  &c.  By  JOHN  TlMBS,  F.S.A.  In 
Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  with  Portraits,  12s. 

THE  LIVES  OF  PAINTERS:  Hogarth,  Sir 

Joshua  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Fuseli,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
Turner.  By  JOHN  Timbs,  F.S.A.  Crown  8vo,  with  Portraits,  6s. 

CONVERSATIONS  OF  DR.  DOLLINGER. 

By  Madame  Louise  Von  Kobell.  Translated  by  Katherine 
Gould.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THEODORE  EDWARD  HOOK. 

By  Rev.  Richard  H.  Dalton  Barham.  A  New  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  HORACE  WALPOLE. 


Fourth  Earl  of  Orford.  Edited  by  Peter  Cunningham. 
Vols.,  demy  8vo,  with  Portraits,  £5  5s- 


In  Nine 


DEAN  HOOK:  His  Life  and  Letters.  Edited 

hv  the  Rev  W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  Vicar  of  Woolbeding,  Author  of 
•■  Life  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,”  &c.  The  Popular  Edition.  With 
Index  and  Portraits.  In  One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  RUSSELL. 

By  the  Author  of  “Dartmoor  Days,”  “Wolf-Hunting  in  Brittany," 
&c  A  New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  a  Portrait,  crown  8vo,  6s. 


THE  HEAVENS.  By  Amedee  Guillemin. 

In  demy  8vo,  with  over  Two  Hundred  Illustrations,  12s. 

THE  LIVES  OF  THE  ARCHBISHOPS  OF 

CANTERBURY.  By  the  late  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  Dean 
of  Chichester.  St.  Augustin  to  Juxon.  Twelve  Vols.,  demy  8vo, 
£9.  Each  separately  (with  the  exception  of  III.  (reprinting),  IV., 
Vii,  and  VII.),  15s.  The  New  Series  begins  with  Vol.  VI. 

XII.  is  the  Index. 

THE  NAVAL  HISTORY  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN.  By  William  James.  In  Six  Vols,,  crown  8vo,  with 
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CHRONICLE. 

FUE  Conservative  victory  °f  ^95  is  the  completest 
*  °f  ,he  centuT-  In  1841,  after  the  first  Reform  Bill, 
the  Conservatives  had  a  majority  of  91  ;  in  1880  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  a  majority  of  128,  but  so  far  as  can 
be  seen  at  present  it  is  only  fair  to  suppose  that  Lord 
Sahsbury  vvill  have  an  even  larger  following  than  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  in  1880.  Each  clause  of  the  Newcastle 
Programme  seems  to  have  cost  a  Liberal  Minister  his 
seat,  and  the  fact  appears  to  be  that  Home  Rule,  Local 
Veto,  Church  Disestablishment,  and  Abolition  of  the 

friendc  °f  have  found  more  enemies  than 

friends  in  the  electorate.  More  important  still,  the 

voters  have  been  shocked  by  the  cynical  willingness  of 
the  Separatists  to  champion  any  cause  that  seemed  to 
promise  them  an  increase  of  strength. 

frnmrthV  ‘Ik*"1  ^I.ar£ourt  may  derive  what  comfort  he  can 
from  the  thought  that  “the  little  accident  ”  which  has 

Russell  lord  P1!  '‘kewiSe  haPPened  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  But 

fp Jh,er.e  ls.  so^eth>ng  about  the  misfortunes  of  one’s 
best  friends  which  is  not  unpleasing,  we  should  not  be 
greatly  surprised  if  Sir  William  H^court’s  colleagues 
were  secretly  delighted  at  his  defeat.  Sympathy  if  re- 
served  for  the  meek  and  lowly  ;  but  Sir  William  cuffed 
and  whacked  those  who  were  smaller  than  himself  to 

arms  ^gainsfhtm  '  lhaf  the  whole  Cabinet  rose  in 

arms  against  him,  and  refused  to  have  him  as  Premier 

And  now  the  bully  is  himself  beaten  by  two  small  bovs 

quite  unknown  to  fame,  and  it  would  be  unnatural  if  ?he 

MundTlf  M°rganS  and  thc  Shaw-Lefevres  and  he 
Mundellas  were  not  chuckling.  With  this  IIhg  J 

dent  behind  him,  Sir  William"  Harcourt will  have  to 

lower  his  tone  considerably,  for  a  man  who  cannot  keen 

hrs  own  seat  is  hardly  entitled  to  talk  down  otherSP 

of  TPOgZ^  V  pa,l,os’  and  in  f««We  irnital 

uun  01  air.  Gladstones  later  stvle  Sir  WHIG™  11 

r:r;  n? 

Asquith,  Mr.  Morley  and  his  l»,c  colleagues  L  vv' 
rump  ofan  or  i'b“-  ,"™'d  make  in" 

-ingtons  elsewhere  t'C.  bMonmo'S  thCrC  are  ^ 


Two  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  have  fallen— Mr 
Bhaw-Lefeyre  and  Mr.  Arnold  Morley.  They  were 
"e‘  h,er  ot  theai  men  of  Cabinet  calibre,  and  the  constant 
wonder  was  how  they  got  there.  Mr.  Shavv-Lefevre 
was  very  unpopular  both  with  his  own  party  and  the 
Opposition,  for  what  reason  it  is  not  easy  to  say  His 
own  people  complained  that  he  was  a  dude  ;  and  the 
Conservatives  said  he  looked  as  if  he  did  not  wash 
neither  of  which  crimes  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
contempt  and  dislike  in  which  the  late  President  of  !he 

Shaf  wVernment  Board  was  held.  The  truth  is  Mr. 
Shau-Lefevre  is  dull,  ineffective,  and  yet  invariably 

lndnthin  -6  ^  rank  °f  6Very  Radical  Administration^ 

and  this  stirs  resentment.  He  used  to  be  in  receipt  of 

a  second-class  po  itical  pension  of  ^1200  a  year,  but  as 

h.s  wife  is,  or  will  be,  wealthy,  he  was  forced  by  public 

hfs  popVlarlr  “  ™S  °f  CO“rSe  did  n°'  increase 

Mr.  Arnold  Morley  owes  his  political  position  entirelv 
to  the  paternal  hosiery  and  to  his  share  in  the  “  Daily 
News,  for  had  he  not  been  both  rich  and  influential3 
he  would  never  have  risen  from  the  ranks  of  silent 
members.  He  conceals,  under  the  manners  and  ap- 
pearance  of  what  the  Irish  members  used  to  call  “a 
glorified  shopkeeper,”  the  inclinations  of  a  viveur,  who 
pun  s  a  little  at  Monte  Carlo  and  enjoys  the  pleasures 
of  the  town  in  a  silent,  solitary  way.  '  But  as  a  poli¬ 
tician  he  is  something  worse  than  a  failure.  He^ias 
shown  himself  at  the  Post  Office  to  be  an  incapable 
administrator,  and  in  the  House  and  on  the  platform  he 
only  speaks  to  be  ridiculed.  He  is  the  most  offensive 
example  we  possess  of  the  rich  and  “respectable” 

nublic°hr°rm,Si  PriR'  In  the  bcst  interests  of  English 
public  life  we  hope,  now  that  the  honest  people  of  Not¬ 
tingham  have  thrown  him  out,  that  he  will  be  kept  out 
and  with  him  may  go  Sir  John  Hibbert,  who  is  simply 
a  bore  without  other  weapon  of  offence. 

nart’v2  noint  is  certainly  deplorable  from  a 

part>  point  of  view,  but  we  doubt  whether  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  Mr.  Heneage  will  be  deeply  mourned  in 

m(!itlof,,88(!>!hthe  H°USe  °!  Commons-  1,1  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  o  1 886  the  new  member,  or  intelligent  visitor  to 

the  gallery,  invariably  asked,  Who  is  that  man  with  the 

ed  beaid  sitting  so  uncomfortably  between  Hartington 

and  Chamberlain  What  has  he  done  to  be  there  ?  The 

inquirer  learned  that  the  person  was  Mr.  Heneage  who 

had  been  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s 

Government  for  two  months,  and  who  had  resigned  on 

the  Home  Rule  Question.  As  Mr.  Heneage  had  always 

passed  for  a  Whig  of  the  old  school,  it  was  clear  !t  he 

only  accepted  office  from  Mr.  Gladstone  in  ord e  l 

the  right  of  sitting  on  the  front  bench,  where  he  was 

a  ways  in  the  way.  The  Liberal  Unionist  leaders  Sff 

saZa/tlTe  H°r?  t?arftmgton>  and  Mr-  Chamberlain 
sat  at  the  end  of  the  front  Opposition  bench  where, 
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SnSf  "so^ I^a,  |nimusr.  leader? 
on  full-dress  debate  nights ,  Mr r.  feneagej  Mr.PCham- 
and  squeezed,  an  e  ou  the  amusement  of 

as  a  conceited  and 

empty-headed  placeman 


.£se=n.fSSSSS£ 
wrvaSsxZ&zU: 

tive'and  Uberaf  Unionist  members  who  share  this  v.^w 

and  who  have  declared  their  intent ton  ,fe™“g,l5y  will 
SSSJ  t"o,utiCo„awken  the  Unre  comes  o^  how 
many  they  are,  is  mere  S™  Stiund ,0 see 
fha^Spe&'m  his  own  side  is  proposed.  Men  are 
beginning  to  ask,  Who  will  it  be  . 


literature,  the  only  memorable  phrase— must  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  Mr.  Ernest  Beckett,  who  has  been  returned 
j  fnr  fUe  Whitby  division  of  ^  orkshire.  His 
“n°PSf  cHticizin-  the  late  Home  Role  Bill  deserves  to  be 
remembered  for  fts  novelty  and  truth.  >  ‘We  we«  ‘o  pay, 
he  said  “half  a  million  a  year  in  order  to  put  the  Britis 
Government  and  policy  under  the  control  of  eighty 
irresponsible  gentlemen  from  Ireland,  who  were  to  come 
,  Westminster  when  they  pleased,  to  vote  as  they 
oleaYed  “  support  whom  thty  pleased  whose  action 
would  be,  like  loose  ballast  in  a  ship,  full  of  peril  to  the 
safety  and  stability  of  the  State. 


provide  for  ""'‘’wljsanTMeafs  Mr.'sluart-Wortley 

woukUkTadmirably,  for 

but  that*  inay^iot  be  regarded  as  an 
insurmountable  obstacle. 


Six  weeks  ago  it  was  believed  by  the  leaders  of  the 
t  •  VyX Parliamentary  Party  that  their  Parnelhte  antagon- 

s  could  a“  he  uTmost  fold  only  six  of  their  nine  seats 
Sts  couia  a r  Thev  have  already  elected  seven 

thdrnbandidates  and, wfth  the  probabilities  of  gain, 
in  North  Roscommon  and  East  Wicklow,  are  not  un- 
kdv  to  come  back  eleven  strong.  It  is  noted,  in  these 
1  if  r  Htvs  that  the  former  vehemence  of  these  special 
latter  day  1  Tim  Healy  has  abated  considerably  ; 

rnewS.arrh"poMca7iLbbaytio„  would  no,  appear  ,0 
be  impossible. 

Indirectly  the  remarkably  inopportune  quarrels  among 

iiilliS 

however  t  ey  j»  g,  Stephen’s  division  of  Dublin 


4 


For  the  purposes  o  PP  WOrk  out,  among  them- 

ment  Irish  membe;SnfreoShUersion  at  Westminster.  But 

politics. 

The  unopposed  election  of  the 

a  Parnelhte  in  Ll“  nYse  it  means  nothing,  because 

tion  it  deserves,  n  one  sense  i  ^  ^  thg  writ  of 

it  is  perfect  y  uners  jrish  parties  are  to  resume 

election  is  refused,  t  agreed  to  interrupt 

the  struggle  for 

for  the  purpose  of  this  curious  a  is  extremely 

ti011  T  ant  fr0Whaen°  Mn  Asquith  released  Daly’s  com- 
sigmficant.  When  1  1  clemency  was 

panion,  Egan  a  consistently  urged,  on 

expressly  based,  as  “h  d  been  the  imprudent  dupe 

the  hypothesis  that  E0  _,rartical  Daly.  For  aught 

of  the  shrewder  and  mo  p  cage  but  it  certainly 
we  know,  this  may  ha^T  t  Daly’s  guilt.  No  one, 
leaves  no  margin  of  doubt  “  »  «innocence.  It 

indeed,  seems  to  pr  constituency  in  Ireland  would 

is  equally  clear  that  no  constituency  and  Qther 

elect  Daly  if.  he  were  at ^  liber  y^g  ^  of  sight> 

released  convicts  ha  F  P  clerkship  at 

and  O’Donovan  Rossa  faded  gjget  PBut 

the  hands  of  tbe  t  rattle-brained  group  of  voters 

there  is  a  small,  viole  ,  ^  Ireland>  just  large  enough 

in  Limerick,  as  else  and  both  parties,  in 

to  turn  the  scale  i n  a  t  ’cauawags  and  fanatics, 
craven  fear  of  this  hand  i  ■  honours  Gf  a  Parlia¬ 

mentary  Section  a  convict 

What  is  to  be 

done  with  such  a  people  as  this . 


It  is 


the'past’week>luwerundoubtedly^bee^iraMr.OIBalfour1^nd 

Glasgow,  in  which  he  subjected  the  whole  Pr°?ra™™® 
of  Ae  late  Government  to  pertinent  cnt.cisrm  Nearly  _aU 

lishermeir  eager ^o'ado^anyjly^that  ^°o^„j^gV^pS^e 

cupS”Uagahist ^he  ^°dSp  bb^°jr^g^ap;^”^^mmoral  a'nd 
Legislature.” 


^ISiauuv. 

Mr  Chamberlain's  best  speech  was  extraordinarily 
happy-  speaking  WaMl  on  Monday  eve  g.^ 
described  the  Separatis  Ministry  g 

W %  " b^rnn^nTs^ 

Campbell-Bannerman  has  been  -ying  what  a  ,e„did 

fellow  Lord  Spencer  is  and  Lord  Spencer  ^  ^ 
saying  what  a  noble -hero  ■  Y  ^Qrl  has  been 

been  praising  one  another,  and  *  moment  ^ 

praising  himself.  At  al  A.  <<  The  name 

Morley,  speaking  to  his  constitue  t  ,  •  untarnished> 

°f  didePthee“co„ld  in  Ireland,  and  the  bcst  is  not 
Wry  bad  -  If  you  reject  me.  1  do  no,  think  1  shall 

have  deserved  it.” 


i 


Elsewhere  we  discuss  some  of 
aspects  of  the  Stambouloff  tr agedy .  P  The  < .  Ber. 

quences  may  easily  Pr°ve  length  of  describing  the 

liner  Tageblatt”  goes  to  the  lengm  h  nov 

crime  a?  “the  first  bloody  f *TbJ  excitei 

opening  to  the  Balkan  nationalities. 


-we 
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words  may  be  taken  as  showing  at  least  that  the  peoples 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  see  in  the  assassination  much  more 
than  a.  mere  exhibition  of  Bulgarian  savagery.  The 
coincidence  of  a  Bulgarian  delegation  obtaining  an 
audience  with  the  Czar  on  the  very  morrow  of  such  a 
shocking  murder  cannot  escape  attention  and  comment. 
Somehow  these  assassins  and  cutthroats  in  the  East 
always  make  their  dates  and  victims  fit  wonderfully  well 
with  Russia’s  game.  It  is  remembered  now  that  in 
May  last  the  “  Novosti  ”  of  St.  Petersburg  predicted  the 
violent  end  of  the  Bulgarian  ex-Minister  within  a  few 
weeks,  and  it  is  not  to  be  ignored  that  the  Parisian 
papers,  eager  to  follow  the  faintest  hint  of  a  Russian 
lead,  speak  of  the  atrocious  butchery  almost  with  com¬ 
placency.  With  the  area  of  turbulence  in  Macedonia 
spreading  daily,  the  Armenian  question  still  open,  and 
the  increasing  possibilities  of  disorder  in  Sofia  affording 
a  pretext  for  Russian  intervention,  the  outlook  in 
Eastern  Europe  has  become  distinctly  threatening. 

It  is  positively  stated  by  the  “St.  James’s  Gazette” 
that  Lord  Wolseley  is  to  be  succeeded  on  1  October  by 
Lord  Roberts  as  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland. 
That  is  as  it  should  be.  Lord  Roberts  deserves  all  but 
the  highest  command,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  he 
will  get  it.  We  still  await  the  announcement  that  Lord 
Wolseley  is  to  be  recalled  to  London  as  Chief  of  the 
Staff.  We  shall  not  have  to  wait  long  for  the  good 
news  ;  the  Council  of  Defence  cannot  spare  his  great 
experience  and  his  singular  ability.  Lord  Wolseley  is 
the  only  soldier  we  know  who  would  have  been 
certain  to  come  to  the  front  in  any  profession  he  had 
chosen. 


The  news  that  the  invalids  and  convalescents  of  the 
French  expeditionary  force  in  Madagascar  are  to  be 
sent  home  has  caused  a  sensation  in  Paris.  Journalists 
are  reviving  the  old  accounts  of  the  Tonkin  invalids 
who  died  like  flies  on  the  voyage  to  Marseilles,  and 
they  are  asking  whether  a  passage  through  the  Red  Sea 
in  July  and  August  is  likely  to  do  the  invalids  from 
Madagascar  any  good.  It  appears  that  the  sanatorium 
on  the  little  island  of  Nosi-Komba,  off  the  West  Coast 
of  Madagascar,  is  now  crowded.  The  soldiers  who  have 
passed  six  weeks  or  two  months  in  the  marshy  valley 
of  Betsiboka,  guarding  the  communication  between 
Majunga  and  Suberbieville,  have  nearly  all  had  a  touch 
of  malarial  fever,  and  General  Duchesne  has  had  to 
make  up  his  mind  at  short  notice  to  do  something  with 
them.  But  it  would  surely  be  far  better  to  dispose  of  them 
in  the  sanatoria  of  St.  Francois  and  Salazie,  in  the 
island  of  Reunion,  as  the  “Temps”  proposes,  than  to 
send  them  to  stew  in  the  tropics  for  a  month. 


Much  indignation  is  felt  in  military  circles  at  the 
inadequacy  of  the  “  honours”  conferred  for  the  Chitral 
expedition  ;  but  the  explanation  has  been  that  it  was 
contrary  to  precedent  to  give  the  K.C.B.  to  anyone 
not  already  a  C.  B.  It  now  appears  there  are  precedents 
tor  directly  conferring  the  K.C.B.,  Admiral  Sir  John 
Baird,  for  instance.  The  achievements  of  Colonel  Kelly 
and  Captain  Townshend  deserve  higher  recognition  than 

the  K.C.B.,  but  that  thelesserhonouraloneshould  be  given 

them  is  an  injustice  to  be  felt  by  civil  as  well  as  military 
minds  as  a  blot  on  our  system  of  patronage  and  a  dis¬ 
service  to  the  Empire.  It  ought  not  to  be  too  late  to 
remedy  this  mistake. 


The  success  of  M.  de  Lara’s  opera,  “  Amy  Robsart,’ 
-it  Monte  Carlo  last  season  was  so  great  that  the  im 
presario,  M.  Gunsbourg,  commissioned  the  author  t< 
write  a  new  music-drama  on  any  theme  he  liked.  W< 
understand  that  M.  de  Lara,  in  consequence  of  thi< 
commission,  is  now  at  work  on  an  opera  which  is  to  bi 
called  “  Messahne.”  The  French  libretto  has  beer 
written  by  MM.  Armand  Silvestre  and  Morand,  the 
authors  of  Izcyl.  Every  one  who  saw  “Amy  Rob 
sart  properly  given,  whether  at  Boulogne  last  summei 
f.r’  ,b*tt®r  stl1!’  at()M°ntc  Carlo  last  January,  will  hope 
lat  Messahne  may  afford  the  author  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  full  powers.  J 


There  was  recently  published  in  the  “  Fitraro 
interview  with  Mr.  J.  B.  Eustis,  the  American 


bassador  at  Paris,  in  which  Mr.  Eustis  expressed  him¬ 
self  on  various  subjects  with  an  astounding  frankness. 
For  one  thing,  he  said  that  Canada  lay  under  the  hand 
of  the  United  States,  and  if  Great  Britain  did  any¬ 
thing  that  Cousin  Jonathan  did  not  approve  of,  Canada 
would  promptly  be  incorporated  with  the  States.  The 
interview  made  no  little  stir,  and  Mr.  Eustis  denied  that 
he  had  ever  seen  any  one  from  the  “  Figaro,”  and  that 
he  had  ever  said  anything  like  what  had  been  attributed 
to  him.  But  he  has  now  been  compelled  to  remember 
that  he  was  introduced  to,  and  talked  with,  a  M. 
Routier,  who,  however,  “had  been  presented  to  him  as 
a  writer,  and  not  as  a  journalist.”  Braggadocio  first, 
then  confidences,  then  total  forgetfulness.  Whether  it 
was  Bourbon  or  Irish,  the  brand  was  evidently  too 
strong  for  the  Ambassador. 

The  ten  days’  visit  of  the  Italian  fleet  to  Spithead  has 
passed  off  most  successfully,  in  spite  of  one  or  two  un¬ 
toward  incidents,  the  somewhat  foolish  speech  of  the 
Mayor  of  Portsmouth,  and  the  indiscretions  of  a  certain 
newspaper  correspondent.  A  great  deal  of  criticism  has 
been  levelled  at  the  Italian  type  of  ship,  which  differs 
widely  from  anything  in  our  fleet,  or  indeed  in  any  other 
European  navy.  The  distinguishing  features  of  the 
Italian  battleships  are  powerful  armaments,  in  which 
that  species  of  moderate-sized  gun  known  now  as  the 
quickfirer  holds  a  very  important  place,  high  speed, 
great  size,  and  scanty  armour  protection.  Indeed  the 
Re  Umberto  and  Sardegna  are  on  a  large  scale  very  much 
what  the  Matsushima,  the  Japanese  flagship  at  the  Yalu, 
was  on  a  small.  Both  the  Re  Umberto  and  Sardegna 
are  magnificent  ships  of  their  kind.  They  carry  a  more 
powerful  armament  than  our  Royal  Sovereign,  and  they 
are  very  much  faster,  the  Sardegna  especially.  Indeed 
the  immense  importance  which  the  Italians  attach  to 
speed  is  evident.  The  problem  which  they  had  to  face, 
when  they  set  to  work  to  create  a  navy, 'was  a  difficult  one. 
They  could  not  hope  to  compete  with  England  or  France 
in  numbers,  as  their  financial  resources  were  very 
limited.  'I  hey  decided  therefore  to  construct  a  few  very 
large  ships,  which  should  have  the  power  to  force  or 
decline  a  battle,  and  which  should  be  able  to  rush  upon 
a  convoy  of  transports  with  terrible  effect. 

The  Italian  officers  impress  us  as  being  capable  and 
well  informed,  the  ships  are  clean,  and  the  sailors  are 
smart,  if  they  are  not  altogether  equal  to  our  finished 
product,  the  British  tar.  Not  the  least  interesting 
feature  of  the  entertainment  provided  for  our  visitors 
were  the  torpedo  manoeuvres  of  last  Saturday,  carried 
out  by  four  English  “destroyers”  and  four  torpedo- 
boats.  Boats  and  “destroyers”  alike  were  handled 
with  consummate  skill  and  dash,  and  this  is  all  the  more 
gratifying  as  we  keep  no  large  torpedo-squadron  in 
permanent  commission.  The  way  in  which  the  “de¬ 
stroyers,”  running  at  their  full  speed  of  twenty-six  knots, 
flew  through  the  water,  kept  order,  and  performed 
intricate  evolutions  in  a  narrow  space,  was  a  revelation 
even  to  those  who  have  seen  German  and  French  boats 
under  similar  circumstances. 

A  plucky  and  dashing  feat  is  related  of  a  Japanese 
battalion  in  North  Formosa.  After  they  had  been 
driven  out  of  Kelung,  the  Chinese  soldiery  fled  along  the 
railway  to  Taipeh  and  Twatatia,  where  there  are 
foreigners  engaged  in  tea-planting.  Here  the  refugees 
indulged  in  one  of  the  carnivals  of  plunder  and  burning, 
by  which  a  retreating  Chinese  army  seems  commonly  to 
indemnify  itself  for  defeat.  The  foreigners  concluded 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  sooner  the  Japanese 
came  the  better.  Three  of  them  accordingly  undertook 
to  make  their  way  through  and  warn  the  Japanese  how 
things  stood.  They  found  an  advance  guard  about  ten 
miles  away  on  the  Kelung  road.  There  were  only  500, 
and  they  were  tolerably  tired  ;  but  the  Colonel  deter¬ 
mined,  after  consultation  with  his  officers,  to  make  a 
forward  dash.  Chinese  numbers  arc  difficult  to  verify  : 
report  speaks  of  2000  ;  but  how  many  soever  there 
may  have  been,  the  500  Japanese  drove  them  out,  “and 
two  hours  later  had  out  patrols  and  the  place  perfectly 
tranquil.  This  warning  and  prompt  response  hastened 
the  occupation  by  several  days,  and  probably  saved 
many  lives  and  the  plane  itself  from  ruin. 
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POLITICAL  PHARISEES. 


DAILY  and  nightly  In  the  synagogue  of  the  Reform 
Club  does  the  Liberal  Unionist  Pharisee  thank 
God  that  he  is  not  as  those  poor  Conservatives  next 
door,  because  he  has  always  been,  and  still  us,  a 
Liberal,  whilst  they  have  been,  and  perhaps  still  are, 
Tories.  Of  this  regular  act  of  worship  we  were  well 
aware  ;  for  are  we  not  every  morning  reminded  ot  it  in 
the  “  Times  ”  ?  But  why  Gamaliel  himself,  binding  the 
broad  phylacteries  of  faction  on  his  forehead,  should 
choose  this  particular  moment,  when  the  Conservative 
majority  is  mounting  by  leaps  and  bounds,  to  write  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  on  the  point  passes  comprehension. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  be  surprised  at  anything  e 
“Times”  may  do  or  say,  when  the  relation  of  the 
Liberal  Unionists  to  the  Conservatives  is  the  question, 
for  the  arrogance  of  that  journal  in  pushing  the  claims 
of  its  proteges  has  only  been  equalled,  so  far,  by  its 
success.  But  it  is  little  short  of  incomprehensible  how 
the  other  leading  organs  of  the  Unionist  party  can  e 
so  utterly  tactless  as  to  publish,  at  this  time  of 
others,  the  amazing  correspondence  between  the  anony¬ 
mous  dunderhead  of  the  Reform  Club  and  his  Grace  of 
Devonshire.  One  would  have  thought  that  a  Unionist 
editor  of  any  would  have  torn  the  letters  up,  and 
thrown  them  into  the  grate,  and  then  have  carefully  col¬ 
lected  the  fragments  so  that  none  should  escape  the  match. 

For  what  does  our  right  trusty  and  entirely  well-beloved 
ally,  this  nameless  but  doughty  soldier  in  the  ar™y  0 
Unionists,  write  to  his  commander-in-chiet  it'e 

fear  of  being  labelled  ‘  Tories  ’  with  any  semblance  ot 
iustification  is  already  leading  many  Liberal  Unionists  to 
abstain  from  active  work  in  the  constituencies  and  even 
inducing  some  of  them  to  assist  Gladstoman  candidates. 

Is  this  true,  or  is  it  not?  If  it  is  true  (and  from  the 
grave  and  elaborate  reply  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  we 
must  suppose  that  he  at  all  events  believes  it)  then  the 
onlv  thing  that  his  Grace,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and 
Sir  Henry  James,  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  can  do  as  men 
of  honour  is  to  pack  up  their  traps  and  go,  followed  by 
their  tail  of  Jesse  Collingses  and  Powell  Williamses.  If 
it  is  not  true,  then  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  should  have 
rebuked,  instead  of  soothing,  the  tremulous  self- 
righteousness  of  this  astounding  Pharisee.  What  are 
the  facts?  With  a  parliamentary  representation  which 
bids  fair  to  be  as  one  to  five,  the  leaders  of  this  member 
of  the  Reform  Club  have  deigned  to  accept  a  share  in  the 
Government  which  is  as  one  to  three.  Whilst  A 
Liberal  though  a  Unionist  ”  is  gathering  his  skirts  about 
him  lest  they  should  be  defiled  by  the  pitch  of  Toryism, 
his  commander-in-chief  and  his  other  leaders  are  appor¬ 
tioning  between  themselves  and  their  relations  the  easiest 
and  most  lucrative  berths  in  the  Administration.  Con¬ 
servatives  of  long  service  and  tried  abilities,  like  Sir 
William  Hart-Dyke,  Mr.  Forwood,  Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther, 
Mr.  Stuart-Wortley,  Mr.  Ernest  Beckett,  and  Mr. 
George  Wyndham,  have  been  cruelly  elbowed  out  to 
make  room  for  the  Jesse  Collingses  and  the  Powel 
Williamses,  while  the  supporters  of  these  intruders  are  so 
afraid  of  being  labelled  Tories  “with  any  semblance  ot 
iustification,”  that  they  are  either  abstaining  from  active 
work  in  the  constituencies  or  actually  assisting  the 

Gladstonian  candidates  !  ... 

We  can  only  repeat  our  astonishment  that  this  foolis 
and  impertinent  letter  was  ever  permitted  to  see  the 
light  It  certainly  is  not  calculated  to  promote  harmony 
between  the  two  wings  of  the  Unionist  party.  We  quite 
believe,  by  the  way,  the  statement  of  “A  Liberal  though 
a  Unionist”  as  to  the  action  of  his  brethren  in  the  con¬ 
stituencies,  for  we  know  that  in  one  Metropolitan  con¬ 
stituency,  at  least,  the  Liberal  Unionists  insisted  upon 
the  Conservative  candidate  paying,  out  of  his  strictly 
limited  election  expenses,  for  their  separate  committee 
rooms.  But  why  on  earth  did  so  experienced  a  man  ot 
the  world  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  allow  himself  to 
be  drawn  by  this  maladroit  and  malapert  busybody? 
In  order  to  get  rid  of  a  bore,  whom  he  should  have 
treated  with  the  contempt  he  deserved,  his  Grace  has 
committed  himself  to  an  absurd  and  untenable  position. 
Four  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  Liberal  Unionists  ; 
they  will  be  consulted  upon  and  responsible  for  every 
act  of  policy  and  administration  undertaken  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  Ministry.  It  is  not  only  on  the  government  ot 


I  reland,  which  by  the  by  has  been  handed  over  to  two  Con¬ 
servatives,  that  these  Liberal  Unionist  Ministers  will  be 
called  on  to  adjudicate,  but  on  every  question  of  foreign, 
colonial,  and  domestic  politics  :  on  the  relations  betwee 
Turkey  and  Armenia,  on  Australian  and  African 1  federa¬ 
tion,  on  municipal  reform,  and  agricultural  distress, 
they  will  be  obliged  to  share  with  their  Conservative 
colleagues  the  difficulty  of  counsel  and  the  credit  of 
success  And  yet  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  gravely 
assures  his  correspondent  that  the  Liberal  Unionists  are 
still  an  independent  party,  with  a  separate  organlzat‘°nJ 
and  that  there  is  no  fusion,  but  only  alliance.  The  th  g 
is  nonsense,  and  must  be  seen  tobe  so  by  all  men  whose 
political  ideas  are  not  inspired  by  funcheons  at  th( 
Reform  Club.  The  Conservatives  would  indeed  be  long- 
suffering  if  they  allowed  the  Liberal  Unionists  to  take  so 
laro-e  a  share  of  the  spoils  and  then  to  hold  aloof  in  the 
constituencies,  as  if  they  were  ashamed  of  the  c°nn«£‘ 
tion.  If  the  Conservatives  are  not  good  enough  for  the 
Liberal  Unionists,  let  the  latter  say  so,  and  keep  out  o 
the  Government.  But  having  taken  the  shilling,  it  would 
be  better  for  themselves  if  our  new  recruits  were  at  alt 
events  to  pretend  that  they  were  proud  of  the  uniform. 


THE  LIBERAL  “DEBACLE.” 

A  T  the  time  of  writing  something  over  four  hundred 
members  have  been  returned  to  the  new  Parliament, 
and  we  are  consequently  in  a  very  fair  position  to  judge  ot 
the  issue.  We  cannot  be  accused  of  being  over-sanguine 
if  we  anticipate  a  large  majority  for  Lord  Salisbury. 
The  “  Westminster  Gazette,”  out  of  the  depths  of  it 
despair,  places  the  figure  at  150,  and  though  we  are  in 
no  hurry  to  put  our  own  prophetic  powers  to  the  test,  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  very  much  higher  than  Uni°n»sts 
expected  in  their  wildest  moments  of  conjecture.  From 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  the  collapse  of  the 
Separatists  has  been  so  far  complete  ;  in  the  melancho  y 
language  of  their  own  organs  they  “are  being  wiped 
out”  It  is  “as  in  1886-only  worse  —very  much 
worse  so  far  as  London  and  the  boroughs  are  concerned, 
and  perhaps  even  still  worse  in  the  counties.  the 
leaders  of  the  party  have  been  whipped  off  like  poppy- 
heads  Wherever  there  was  an  ex-Mimster  the  fates 
seemed  to  have  selected  him  for  a  reverse.  From  Sir 
William  Harcourt  to  Mr.  John  Morley,  and  from  Si 
John  Hibbert  and  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  to  Mr.  Arnold 
Morley  the  cry  is  “still  they  go.  There  is  no  one 

left  to  lead  the  disorganized  and  diminished  ranks  of 

the  Liberals  to  further  defeat  unless,  perhaps,  Sir  Geo 
Trevelyan  or  Sir  Henry  Fowler  would  do.  The  verdict 
of  the  country  is  unmistakable.  When  the  “  rot  ’’  began 
in  the  boroughs  on  Saturday  our  Liberal  triends 
nourished  their  hearts  on  fond  ingenious  hopes.  it  is 
the  Local  Veto  Bill,”  they  explained  to  one  another^ 
“these  towns  are  full  of  corruption.  Wait  till  we  com 
to  London  and  the  counties.”  But  alas  1  London  would 
have  none  of  them,  and  the  counties  also  are dedan 
against  them  as  fast  as  they  can.  On  Thursday  the 
Unionists  captured  no  less  than  six  seats  in  the  counties 
the  Liberals  managed  to  hold  but  three  !  Even  where 
they  retain  their  seats,  the  majorities  are  enor™0“S^ 

reduced.  In  Battersea,  for  exampie,  Mn  Burns  s 

majority  has  fallen  from  1559  to  244  >  n  Newcastle 
under-Lyme  the  Liberal  majority  has  fallen  fro m  i 268 
to  1 1 1.  '  Liberal  Derby  has  returned  two  Conservatives 5, 
and  one  Unionist  now  shares  with  Mr.  Labouchere 
representation  of  Radical  Northampton.  Lancashire  has 
lone  almost  solidly  Tory,  and  there  are  but  eight 
constituencies  in  London  out  of  sixty-two  which  have 
returned  supporters  of  Lord  Rosebery.  The  debacle  in  the 
Metropolis  is  complete.  Even  in  the  dark  days  of  1886 
the  Liberals  were  able  to  claim  eleven  London  seats 

The  Midlands,  of  course,  have  renewed  their  confidence 

in  Mr.  Chamberlain  by  increased  majorities.  Everywhere 
the  flao-  of  the  Separatists,  if  they  have  any,  is  half-mast 
hio-h  Strangely  enough,  it  is  upon  the  southern  seaboa 
alone  that  they  have  been  able  to  maintain  tbe^  position 
and  even  improve  it.  Portsmouth  returns  two  Liberal 
mlbers  as"  before  ;  so  also  does  D«,o„Por.. 
Plymouth  the  Conservatives  actually  lose  a  seat’ 
Falmouth  Mr.  Cavendish-Bentinck  has  been  dereated  > 
Mr.  Horniman.  This  backwash  is  quite  unaccountable, 
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though  it  is  of  little  consequence  in  view  of  the  flowing 
tide  elsewhere. 

For  the  most  part  the  Liberal  papers  have  given  in  ;  a 
dull  and  sombre  spirit  reigns  at  the  National  Liberal 
Club.  From  Dan  to  Beersheba  they  have  been  smitten 
hip  and  thigh.  There  are,  of  course,  various  puling 
attempts  to  explain  away  the  disaster.  The  dear  old 
“  Daily  News  ”  is  as  fatuous  as  ever.  It  has  been  much 
“inspirited”  by  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  message,  and 
declares  that  “  the  London  constituencies  were  a  little 
disappointing  to  both  sides.”  It  is  generally  agreed 
among  these  disconsolate  organs  that  Local  Veto  is 
responsible  for  the  catastrophe  which  has  overtaken  the 
cause.  That  Local  Veto  lost  Derby  is  quite  probable, 
but  that  Local  Veto  alone  has  roused  the  country  into 
an  angry  determination  to  be  rid  of  the  incompetent 
rulers  we  have  endured  for  three  years  we  are  utterly 
unable  to  believe.  The  people  are  tired  not  only  of 
Local  Veto  madnesses,  but  of  a  back-boneless,  shilly¬ 
shallying  Ministry,  and  of  the  brainless  schemes  which 
were  persistently  fathered  upon  it  by  industrious  and 
mischievous  faddists.  I  he  tide  has  been  long  pent  up, 
and  now  that  the  channels  are  open  it  is  running  fast. 
It  matters  very  little  to  us  Unionists  if  one  Radical 
print  draws  from  the  elections  the  moral  that  the  party 
must  throw  over  the  old  Whig  gang,  or  that  another 
takes  comfort  in  counting  up  the  number  of  Separatist 
votes  and  balancing  them  againstthose  cast  by  Unionists. 
If  it  will  console  their  wounded  pride  at  all,  they  are 
welcome  to  the  new  game  for  winter  evenings.  Nor 
will  it  disturb  us  that  the  “Daily  News”  and  the 
“Chronicle,”  and  the  rest  of  them,  ingeminate  “con¬ 
fidence,”  and  foresee  a  fairer  future  for  their  party. 
If  the  day  must  dawn  for  the  Liberals,  as  they 
anxiously  pretend  in  order  to  keep  their  hearts  up, 
we  have  at  least  prevented  any  possibility  of  its 
dawning  for  some  seven  years. 

HOW  TO  USE  OUR  VICTORY. 

\/VTE  wrote  last  week  of  the  programme  of  social 
*  *  reform  which  Lord  Salisbury  roughly  drafted  for 
his  closing  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords — a  programme 
sufficiently  wide  to  cover  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
people,  and  sufficiently  peaceful  and  non-controversial  to 
terminate  the  civil  discords  and  revolutions  encouraged 
by  the  Liberals  for  the  past  three  years.  On  Monday 
last  at  Walsall,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  obviously  speak¬ 
ing  this  time  with  authority,  added  yet  another  impor¬ 
tant  item.  Incidentally  he  intimated  that  the  new 
Government  proposed  to  carry  an  Arbitration  Bill  for 
the  settlement  of  trade  disputes  ;  but  it  is  not  that  to 
which  we  refer.  I  he  proposal  of  the  Government  is  far 
more  radical,  and,  if  successful,  should  go  a  long  way 
towards  the  complete  prevention  of  trade  disputes. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  remarked,  that  our 
industries  do  not  grow  proportionately  with  our  popu¬ 
lation.  Our  markets  are  getting  exhausted,  owing 
partly  to  hostile  tariffs,  and  partly  also  to  the  severe 
competition  of  foreign  rivals.  The  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  declared  that  he  had  taken  office  with  the  idea 
of  “  developing  our  resources  in  new  countries.”  That 
is  to  say,  a  new  era  of  colonial  and  foreign  trade  is  to 
be  inaugurated.  He  compared  our  colonial  possessions 
to  the  property  of  a  great  landlord,  and  asked  if  an 
owner  of  such  great  territories  would  not  at  once  pro¬ 
ceed  to  expend  money  in  improving  them,  in  providing 
communications,  and  “  in  making  outlets  for  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  his  land.”  Undoubtedly  he  would,  and  if  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  able  to  do  that  for  this  country  he  will 
amply  have  justified  his  inclusion  in  the  Cabinet,  in  the 
eyes  not  only  of  the  Tories  but  also  of  the  wiser  Liberals 
and  Radicals.  At  any  rate,  the  note  of  a  policy  for  the 
development  of  (ireater  Britain  has  already  been  sounded, 
upon  which  fact  we  sincerely  congratulate  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

So  far  so  good.  But  to  our  mind  there  is  something 
still  lacking  in  the  programme  of  the  Unionist  Party.  It 
is  the  practice  of  the  Radicals,  when  they  find  themselves 
in  power,  to  emulate  the  example  of  the  unjust  steward, 
and  ensure  themselves  a  welcome  in  the  bosom  of  the 
country  at  the  following  General  Election.  They  pass  a 
new  Franchise  Bill,  admitting  still  more  ignorant  and 
irresponsible  elements  to  the  electorate,  and,  thus  secure, 


go  blandly  to  constituencies  degraded  to  the  level  of  their 
arguments.  We  Unionists  have  no  need  to  borrow 
this  unworthy  trick  ;  but  there  is  certainly  one  measure, 
demanded  by  justice  and  by  reason  alike,  which  would 
strengthen  our  position  in  the  country  as  it  deserves  to  be 
strengthened.  We  refer  to  a  Bill  which  would  embody 
the  principle  of  One  Vote,  One  Value.  It  is  nothing 
short  of  a  scandal  that  the  representation  of  Ireland 
should  stand  at  103  while  that  of  London  should  be  only 
62.  The  population  of  Ireland  is  4,704,750,  that  of 
London  is  over  five  millions  ;  which  means,  if  repre¬ 
sentation  were  proportionate  to  population,  that  London 
should  return  more  members  than  Ireland.  Or,  consider 
it  in  this  way  :  In  Ireland  each  member  of  Parliament 
represents  something  over  45,000  of  the  population  ;  in 
England  each  member  stands  for  over  55,000  ;  while  a 
Metropolitan  member  has  to  do  duty  for  no  less  than 
98,000  people  !  It  is  nothing  uncommon  in  Ireland  to 
find  the  total  polling  strength  of  a  constituency,  such 
as  Kilkenny  or  Galway,  amounting  only  to  1*806  or 
1909;  whereas  in  that  part  of  Ulster  which  almost 
invariably  returns  Unionist  members,  the  electoral  rolls 
run  up  to  over  1 1,000  as  in  Belfast  East.  We  do  not, 
of  course,  anticipate  that  absolute  equality  could  be 
attained,  any  more  than  absolute  perfection  in  any 
human  contrivance.  But  at  least  we  can  put  matters 
on  a  better  footing  than  this.  If  the  number  of  electors 
in  the  United  Kingdom  be  divided  by  the  number  of 
members  in  the  House,  it  will  be  seen  that  something  over 
9000  to  1  is  the  proper  ratio.  By  the  present  egregious 
arrangement  many  constituencies  sufferand  some  benefit, 
particularly  in  Ireland.  Whether  thescaleof  population  or 
of  registered  electors  is  considered  the  disparity  is  equally 
glaring.  And  it  is  the  same  story  in  other  parts.  We  have 
taken  Ireland  and  London  as  examples,  merely  because 
the  inequalities  are  so  gross  and  grotesque.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Unionists,  which  we  hope  they  will  recognize  at 
the  outset,  to  remedy  this  preposterous  state  of  affairs. 
Votes  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  must  be  reduced 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  same  value.  No  doubt  there 
will  be  an  outcry  from  Ireland,  which  has  been  for  a 
long  time  pampered  to  expect  a  good  deal  more  than 
justice.  But  Lord  Salisbury  will  be  displaying  great 
weakness,  a  weakness  of  which  we  do  not  for  one 
moment  suppose  he  is  guilty,  if  he  is  deterred  by  any 
fears  from  passing  a  Bill  which  is  only  just  and  fair  and 
honourable  to  all  parties.  That  we  Unionists  will  be 
the  gainers  by  it  must  count  nothing  in  the  argument, 
though  it  may  be  matter  for  congratulation.  The 
alteration  will  make  for  peace.  With  the  Irish  party 
twenty  less  in  number,  the  House  of  Commons  will  have 
an  easier  time.  Do  what  is  right  by  Ireland,  certainly,  but 
in  the  process  do  not  be  over-generous,  and  remember  also 
to  do  right  by  England.  The  predominant  partner  has 
grown  accustomed  to  be  regarded  as  the  milch-cow 
of  the  sister  kingdoms.  It  is  high  time  that  she  looked, 
out  for  herself,  and  her  first  duty  to  herself  lies  in 
setting  her  citizens  upon  an  equality  at  least  with  the 
priest-ridden  illiterates  of  Galway. 

STAMBOULOFF  THE  PATRIOT. 

rJ''HE  assassination  of  Stambouloff  stains  the  history  of 
A  our  time  with  a  blot  as  horrible  as  it  is  unparalleled. 
Murder  still  plays  an  ugly  part  in  the  politics  of  mankind, 
but  it  has  been  for  a  long  time  the  weapon  of  the  pro¬ 
letariat — of  some  obscure  and  diseased  portion  of  the 
populace — rather  than  of  princes.  But  here  is  a  purely 
mediaeval  butchery,  which  might  have  been  conceived 
by  a  Borgia  or  a  Valois,  and  which  bears  in  all  men’s 
eyes  the  evidence  of  palace  intrigue,  if  not  of  palace 
inspiration.  It  staggers  the  imagination  to  think  of  a 
Coburg  in  connection  with  such  a  savage  deed,  yet  the 
facts  inexorably  link  Prince  Ferdinand  with  the  tragedy. 
Every  one  in  Sofia  has  known  for  months  that  men  were 
lying  in  wait  to  take  the  life  of  the  liberator  of  Bulgaria. 
The  identity  of  these  miscreants  was  a  matter  of  public 
information.  The  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
Powers  at  Sofia  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  the 
Prince  and  his  ministers  to  this  openly  avowed  league 
of  murder,  and  urged  the  adoption  of  precautionary 
measures.  Stambouloff  himself,  fully  aware  of  the  doom 
hanging  over  him,  stooped  for  the  sake  of  his  family  to 
beg  his  life  at  the  hands  of  the  Prince  he  had  created.  I  le 
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asked  to  be  allowed  to  leave  Sofia,  and  to  safeguard 
h  imself  against  the  perils  of  assassination,  and  of  disease 
induced  by  the  intolerable  confinement  and  watchfulness 
imposed  upon  him  at  home,  by  removing  to  Carlsbad 
This  appeal  was  addressed  alike  to  the  Prince  and  to 
his  present  Premier,  M.  Stoilofif,  and  it  was  supported  by 
the  advice  of  the  diplomatic  agents. 

chose  rather  to  go  to  Carlsbad  himself.  M.  StodofT,  left 
to  shoulder  the  responsibility,  held  the  great  man  in  help¬ 
less  yet  unprotected  durance,  until  in  broad  daylight, 
under  the  eyes  of  the  police,  the  murderers  fell  upon  him 
and  literally  hacked  him  in  pieces.  Their  ferocious  work 
ended,  they  went  away  ;  the  police  actually  contributing 
to  their  escape  by  wounding  and  arresting  the  servant ot 
their  victim  who  strove  to  defend  his  master.  What 
followed  was  not  less  significant.  The  police  swarmed 
with  hostile  bearing  about  the  dying  man  s  residence 
during  the  night,  seizing  and  imprisoning  numbers  _ot  his 
friends,  and  even  invading  the  house  of  death  itsel  , 
until  shamed  into  departure  by  Mine.  Stambouloff  s  re¬ 
proaches.  Although  the  man  who  had  been  struck  down 
was  the  foremost  of  his  race,  the  founder  of  Bulgarian 
autonomy  and  the  framer  of  its  institutions,  no  Minister 
left  a  card  at  his  door,  and  no  official  statement  was 
despatched  to  the  Bulgarian  diplomatic  agencies 
abroad.  No  detail  is  lacking  in  this  revelation  of  piti¬ 
less  barbarism.  .  ,  .  _ 

Of  the  changes  which  this  revolting  crime  may  bring 

about  in  Bulgaria  and  the  whole  East  lt.is  too  early 
to  speak.  For  the  moment,  public  attention  is  drawn 
toward  the  almost  incredible  position  which  Prince 
Ferdinand  occupies.  The  spontaneous  judgment  ot 
Europe’s  capitals  has  already  branded  him  as  morally 
responsible  for  the  blood  of  Stambouloff.  No  conceivable 
disclaimers  or  explanations  can  affect  the  spirit  of  thi 
swift  and  unerring  verdict.  He  is  for  all  time  under  t 
ban  of  his  fellow-men’s  abhorrence  and  contempt. 

The  beginnings  of  this  strange  wreck  of  a  career  have 
been  heretofore  traced  in  these  columns.  The  dramatic 
collapse  into  infamy  now  is  merely  the  logical  sequence 
of  all  that  has  happened  since  the  evil  notion  ot  a 
Bourbon  marriage  and  a  persona1  dynasty  fastened 
itself  on  his  mind.  For  years  he  had  been  establishing 
himself  in  the  world’s  good  graces  as  almost  a  model 
mler  He  seemed  to  brave  the  wrath  of  Russia,  and 
the  ceaseless  menace  of  violence  from  the  scoundrels 
flitting  about  between  Odessa,  Bucharest,  and  Varna, 
in  the  pay  of  Russian  officials,  with  a  bold  front.  He 
worked  assiduously  at  the  task  of  government  and 
accepted  his  post  as  the  ceremonial  figurehead  of  Stam- 
bouloff's  administration  with  successful  tact  Men 
came  to  look  upon  him  as  a  notable  embodiment  ot  the 
fe  qualities  which  distinguish  the  Coburgs  among  the 
/ruling  families  of  Europe,  and  to  assume  that  he  and  his 
ilittle  principality  had  a  joint  destiny  of  tranquil  piosper  y 

A  Couple’  of  years  have  elapsed,  and  the  change  is 
nothing  less  than  startling  in  its  completeness.  There 
were  perceptible  downward  steps  before  that  chmax  o 
treacherous  stupidity,  the  dismissal  of  Stambouloff,  but 
it  is  that  which  fixes  itself  in  the  public  memory  as  a 
s'artin°‘-point.  The  subsequent  personal  abasements 
and  grovellings  in  the  dust  at  Russia’s  feet  seemed  in 
p  ass  mg  to  belong  to  the  domain  of  farce.  When  we  look 

Sack  on  them  nowthey  take  on  a  simster  aspect  as  omen 

o"  a  ereat  and  memorable  tragedy.  Indeed,  that  border 
land  where  Europe  ends  and  Asia  begins— the  western 
frontier  of  the  Slavonic  peoples— has  little  but  tragedy 
•for  those  of  other  races  who  meddle  with  it,  whether  they 
be  Polish  pedlers  or  German  princes.  Even  so  gifted 
ond  capable  a  ruler  and  captain  of  men  as  Alexander  o 
Battenberg  was  dispirited  and  finally  broken  by  the 
weight  of  murderous  conspiracy  and  stealthy  treason 
pressing  ceaselessly  upon  him  during  h.s  stay  in  Bulgaria 
The  poor  creature  who  followed  him  has  been  the  sport 
.of  aPfar  crueller  fate.  It  was  given  to  Alexander  at 
least  to  die  possessing  the  worlds  respect.  cr  11 ‘  . 
seems  likely  to  stand  alone  among  the  princes  of  his 
veneration  as  a  type  of  what  men  loathe  in  cowardice, 
ingratitude,  and  meanness  of  soul.  The  letter  o  sym¬ 
pathy  he  addressed  to  the  wife  of  Stambouloff  cannot  be 
characterized.  It  will  yet  be  said  of  Ferdinand  as  was 
said  of  another  ruler  :  “  His  feet  slipped  in  the  blood  of 
his  victim,  and  he  fell. 
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“CHARTERED”  MORALITY. 

T  IKE  other  forms  of  virtue,  our  financial  morality  has 
-L  its  hot  and  cold  fits.  A  transaction  is  accepted  in 
nonchalant  silence  by  the  City  to-day,  which  a  month 
ago  or  a  month  hence  would  produce  a  storm  ot  indig¬ 
nation.  The  standard  of  rectitude  is  perpetually  changing, 
and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  compare  one  “operation 
with  another.  But  now  and  then  arrangements  are  con¬ 
ducted  on  so  vast  a  scale  and  in  so  open  a  manner  that 
it  becomes  possible  to  gauge  the  financial  morality  ot 
our  time  with  some  degree  of  accuracy.  A  couple  ot 
transactions  have  taken  place  within  the  last  week 
which  show  us  the  average  level  mark  of  commercial 
rectitude  as  rectitude  is  understood  in  the  City  ot 

London  to-day.  ,  ,  ,  „ 

On  Friday  last  a  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders 

of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  was  held  tor  the 
purpose  “of  increasing  the  capital  of  the  company  to 
£2,500,000  by  the  creation  of  500,000  new  shares  ot  ^1 
fach,  and  of  approving  of  the  contract  entered  into  by 
the  directors  with  a  group  of  financiers  for  the  guaran¬ 
teeing  of  the  new  capital.”  The  Duke  of  Abercorn 
presided,  and  in  his  speech  admitted  that  in  Januar> 
last  Mr.  Rhodes  declared  that  no  increase  in  the  share 
capital  was  to  be  contemplated  ;  but  four  months  later 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  seeing  that  the  shares  in  the  mean¬ 
time  had  risen  from  305.  to  £4,  thought  it  might  be 
well  for  the  company  to  get  a  large  balance  at  its  bankers 
and  to  pay  off  its  debentures.  The  first  thing,  theretore, 
to  be  remarked  is  that  a  promise  of  Mr  Rhodes,  how- 
ever  unqualified,  must  be  understood  to  be  conditioned 
by  circumstances.  Mr.  Rhodes  makes  a  most  important 
promise  to  the  shareholders  in  January  and  withdraws 
his  pledge  in  May  ;  yet  no  one  in  the  press  or  among 
the  shareholders  thinks  it  worth  while  to  comment  upon 
tVl6  fcict 

Now  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  issue  of  these 
500,000  new  shares.  They  were  issued  to  the  share¬ 
holders  at  £3  10 s.  per  share  when  Chartered  shar  s 
were  quoted  at  about£5,  and  the  whole  of  the  capital 
to  be  raised-namely,  ^r.yfio.ooo— was  guaranteed 
by  a  group  of  financiers  at  5  per  cent.  At  first  blush  to 
pay  7787,500  for  guaranteeing  £  1,75^ 000  does  "° 
seem  to  be  extravagant  ;  but  in  the  state  of  the  market 
the  price  paid  for  this  guarantee  was  felt  to  be  extrava¬ 
gant,  and  after-reflection  has  but  intensified  the  feeling- 
At  the  general  meeting  some  further  facts  were  elicite 
which  did  not  increase  the  satisfaction  of  the  share¬ 
holders.  The  guarantors  turned  out  to  have  been 
Messrs.  Wernher,  Beit  &  Co.,  the  Consolidated  Gold- 
fields  of  South  Africa,  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank,  and 
Messrs.  Hirsch  &  Co.,  and  these  guarantors  contract 
“on  behalf  of  themselves  and  others,  including  some  of 
the  directors  of  the  South  Africa  Company.  I  hat  is, 
the  directors  assume  the  power  to  fix  their  own  remunera¬ 
tion,  which  transaction  can  hardly  be  legal.  Some  of  the 
shareholders  wanted  to  know  why  the  directors,  instea 
of  pouching  this  £87,500,  did  not  apply  to  the  share¬ 
holders  to  tender  for  the  capital ;  butthe  Duke  of  Abercorn, 
the  chairman,  ruled  that  as  this  suggestion  jmpeached 
the  conduct  of  the  directors,  it  could  not  be  moved  a 
an  amendment,  and  accordingly  the  resolution  of 
directors,  guarantee  and  all,  was  finally  earn  , 
may  note  here  that  this  issue  of  500,000  new  shares 
rl  10  s.  did  not  perceptibly  affect  the  market  price  of  the 
spires  The  price  paid  as  guarantee  has  since  been  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  “Times”  as  “a  waste  of  money,  and  the 
directors  have  been  warned  not  to  go  into  any  more 
“finance  of  this  kind”;  and  if  we  look  at  thematter  a  little 
more  closely  we  shall  see  that  the  “  Times  is  justified  in 
tffis  mild  remonstrance.  First  of  all These  500  000  new 
shares  were  issued  in  order  to  pay  off  a  debenture  debt 
of  £750,000.  It  will  occur  to  every  business  man  to 
ask  why  was  it  necessary  to  guarantee  m°re  than  250,000 
shares,  which  at  £3  10..  vvouldhavebrought  in  £875,000 
and  sufficed  to  pay  off  the  debentures  ?  Th«  w™* 
could  have  been  guaranteed  for  £43,750,  and  th^reto 
the  commission  extorted  by  Messrs.  Wernher,  Beffi  & 
Co  and  others  of  the  directors  was  not  5  per  cent,  tve 
see  but  over  ,0  per  cent.  We  say  "  extorted  w.t- 
tfmrly  because  this  transaction  was  conducted  privately, 
and  in  comparison  with  similar  transactions  the  price 
paid  wasTorbitant.  When  the  De  Beers  Company 
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converted  their  debenture  account,  they  did  so,  we  are 
told,  at  a  cost  of  2  per  cent  for  underwriting,  and  2  per 
cent  offers  a  terrible  contrast  to  5,  much  more  to  10  per 
cent  or  more.  Besides,  what  a  private  company  could 
do  surely  the  Chartered  Company  might  have  done. 

But  still  we  have  not  nearly  exhausted  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  this  complex  piece  of  business.  We  should 
like  to  know  who  were  the  people  who  took  up  these 
6  per  cent  debentures  in  the  first  place,  and  what  price 
they  paid  for  them.  We  seem  to  remember  that  a  £100 
debenture  was  quoted  not  so  very  long  ago  at  £70.  If 
we  suppose  that  some  of  the  directors — wise  men  ! — 
acquired  debentures  for  £70  per  £100,  and  that  others 
of  them  held  debentures  acquired  at  par  (these  deben¬ 
tures  figured  in  the  De  Beers  balance  sheet  at  par),  their 
profit  must  now  be  very  considerable,  for,  if  we  mistake 
not,  the  debentures  have  been  redeemed  at  £110 +  £3, 
or  some  say  £6,  for  interest  and  default  of  notice.  What 
the  debenture-holders  would  have  made  out  of  the  job 
had  they  been  allowed  to  exchange  the  debentures  for 
shares,  as  appears  to  have  been  contemplated,  can  readily 
be  calculated.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  note  that  the 
report  that  this  conversion  was  thought  of  drove  the 
debentures  to  about  £125.  The  suggestion,  however, 
met  with  such  opposition  that  it  was  abandoned.  We 
must  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  directors  and 
their  friends  held  all  the  debentures,  or  even  the  larger 
portion  of  them,  but  we  do  say  that  it  is  commonly  re¬ 
ported  in  the  City  that  they  held  a  large  number  of  them, 
and  that,  although  their  profits  on  the  sale  of  them  were 
very  large,  they  still  exacted  their  “little  commission”  on 
underwriting.  Nevertheless,  we  hold  that  the  directors  of 
the  Chartered  Company  have,  in  this  matter,  done  little 
or  nothing  that  sins  against  the  ordinary  code  of  com¬ 
mercial  morality  in  the  City  of  London.  It  must  be 
admitted,  we  think,  that  they  should  have  guaranteed 
250,000  instead  of  500,000  shares,  or  just  enough  to  pay 
off  the  debentures.  But,  after  all,  what  is  £43,750, 
when  shares  which  have  never  paid  a  dividend  are  sold 
by  the  half  million  at  £2  io.v.  premium  ?  There  has  been 
much  outcry  over  this  matter  with  very  little  justifica¬ 
tion  for  it. 

“Chartered  ”  morality  then  in  this  matter  may  be  taken 
to  represent  ordinary  commercial  morality;  and  that  this 
is  true  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  recent  action  of 
another  company,  the  Bechuanaland  Exploration  Com¬ 
pany,  which  is  closely  connected  with  the  British  South 
Africa  Company,  has  hardly  been  criticized  in  the  press, 
though  it  is  much  more  open  to  blame.  A  general 
meeting  of  the  Bechuanaland  Exploration  Company  was 
held  at  the  same  place  and  on  the  same  day  as  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Chartered  Company,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  and  with  much  the  same  object.  Lord 
Gifford,  V.C.,  presided,  and  the  story  he  had  to  tell  to 
the  shareholders  was  interesting  and  curious.  Whether 
he  composed  the  tale  himself  or  was  aided  in  the  work 
byhis  astuter  co-directors  is  a  matterof  indifference  to  us. 

“  The  profit  on  the  year’s  working,”  he  said,  “amounts 
to  no  less  than  ,£98,956.  Adding  to  that  sum  the  amount 
standing  to  the  credit  of  reserve,  there  is  a  total  profit  of 
£1311*43-  The  previous  dividends  have  absorbed 
£'30,000.  We  now  propose  to  distribute  another 
£30,000,  making  a  total  for  the  year  of  £60,000,  and 
leaving  to  be  carried  forward  no  less  than  £71,143.” 
Considering  that  the  capital  of  the  company  is  only 
£200,000,  Lord  Gifford  cannot  be  thought  to  have 
exaggerated  when  he  said  that  the  profits  were  “  satis¬ 
factory.”  He  omitted  to  tell  the  shareholders — what 
perchance  they  were  sufficiently  aware  of,  but  what  the 
public  ought  to  know — that  this  sum  of  £161,143  repre¬ 
sents  the  profits  on  seven  years’  working.  Still,  of 
course,  it  sounds  better  to  speak  of  making  £98,000  in 
a  single  year,  and  that  a  year  of  extraordinary  specula¬ 
tive  advance  in  the  whole  market. 

Naturally  enough,  too,  it  struck  the  directors  that 
the  present  time  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  in¬ 
creasing  their  capital,  and  accordingly  they  proposed 
to  the  shareholders  that  it  should  be  doubled.  But  now 
comes  the  most  interesting  part  of  Lord  Gifford’s  pro¬ 
posals.  100,000  of  the  new  shares  are  to  be  offered  at 
30.5.  per  share  to  the  members  of  the  Company  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  present  holding.  As  the  market  price 
of  these  shares  is  nearly  £3,  the  issue  price  seems  ex¬ 
traordinarily  low,  but  probably  the  directors  thought 


that  the  shareholders  should  be  munificently  rewarded 
for  entrusting  them  with  more  money.  This,  however,  is 
a  matter  between  the  directors  and  the  shareholders,  with 
which  outsiders  have  small  right  to  interfere  ;  but  the 
remaining  portion  of  Lord  Gifford’s  proposal  is  so  ex¬ 
traordinary  that  he  must  pardon  us  if  we  comment  upen 
it.  He  proposed  that  “the  directors  should  be  author¬ 
ized  to  dispose  of  the  remaining  100,000  shares  in  such 
manner  and  at  such  price — not  being  less  than  40.?.  per 
share — as  they  think  most  beneficial  to  the  company.  ”  Tfie 
fact  is,  as  Lord  Gifford  acknowledged,  that  when  the  shares 
of  the  Bechuanaland  Company  stood  at  about  455-.,  the 
Banque  Commercielle  et  Industrielle  of  Paris  offered  to 
take  100,000  of  their  shares  at  355-.  But  as  the  shares 
of  the  Bechuanaland  Exploration  Company  have  since 
gone  up  to  £3,  the  French  Bank  met  Lord  Gifford  and 
his  co-directors  in  “the  most  frank  way,”  and  raised 
their  offer  to  40J.  But  why  should  this  French  Bank  be 
allowed  to  make  something  like  £100,000  in  this  de¬ 
lightfully  easy  way?  The  shareholders  of  the  Bechuana¬ 
land  Exploration  Company  may  well  put  this  and  further 
questions.  Is  the  Banque  Commercielle  et  Industrielle 
really  what  Lord  Gifford  called  it,  “  a  very  first-class 
undertaking  in  all  respects  ”  ?  If  so,  of  course  it  might 
be  well  to  buy  its  co-operation  at  a  high  price  ;  but  we 
do  not  know  it  among  the  great  commercial  houses  of 
Paris,  though  of  course  it  may  be  more  important  than 
we  are  aware  of.  Lord  Gifford,  we  think,  should  have 
told  us  who  its  directors  are  and  what  its  paid-up 
capital  is,  and  not  merely  confined  himself  to  telling  i  s 
that  it  had  tendered  for  the  Russian  Loan.  But,  after 
all,  both  these  transactions  are  chiefly  important  as 
showing  us  the  facile  and  careless  way  in  which  money 
is  treated  in  the  City  of  London  when  times  are  good. 
In  fact  the  large  generosity  of  the  prosperous  financier 
may  be  held  to  account  for  the  rapidity  and  inevitable- 
ness  with  which  bad  times  succeed  to  good. 

MR.  WILLIAM  WATSON,  MINOR  POET. 

HE  pension  of  £100  a  year  lately  bestowed  on  Mr. 
William  Watson  for  his  poetry,  reminds  us  of  the 
fact  that  the  estimate  of  the  critics  on  a  poet’s  or  artist's 
work  tends  nowadays  to  impress  and  guide  the  public 
and  the  representatives  of  the  public,  the  Government, 
more  rapidly  than  was  formerly  the  case. 

Mr.  Watson  has  been  fortunate  among  the  younger 
poets  in  having  to  depend  on  no  mere  coterie  of  logrollers 
to  boom  his  reputation.  He  has  had  for  some  time  a  clever 
journal  and  a  highly  respectable  weekly  paper  unre¬ 
servedly  devoted  to  push  his  reputation  ;  and  if  the 
“  Daily  Chronicle”  has  sometimes  done  him  disservice, 
as  when  it  published  with  more  zeal  than  discretion  that 
pretentious  and  portentous  failure,  “A  New  National 
Anthem,”  yet,  on  the  whole,  there  is  no  pulpit  like  a 
newspaper  for  preaching  up  and  popularizing  a  rising 
poet ;  and  if  Mr.  Watson’s  balloon  is  now  visible  in  the 
heaven  of  fame,  the  continuous  puffing  of  the  “  Daily 
Chronicle  ”  has  supplied  much  of  the  lifting  power  to 
raise  it  there. 

Equally  persevering,  and  probably  equally  efficacious, 
has  been  the  unstinted  support  of  Mr.  R.  II.  Hutton  in  the 
“  Spectator.”  That  the  fluent  Mr.  Traill  should  blow  his 
penny  whistle  in  celebration  of  the  Watsonian  muse,  that 
the  versatile  Mr.  Grant  Allen  should  eulogize  in  a  shower 
of  superlatives  the  achievements  of  a  new  and  great  poet, 
was  to  be  expected,  as  no  one  would  look  for  measure  or 
sanity  from  writers  whose  business  it  is  to  amuse  and  in¬ 
terest  the  public  daily  by  any  available  means  and  at  any 
cost.  But  when  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton  takes  up  his  weekly 
trumpet  to  herald  the  triumph  of  a  great  poet,  we  are 
obliged  seriously  to  consider  Mr.  Watson’s  claims  to 
greatness  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  based. 

And,  first,  what  is  the  claim  that  the  “  Spectator 
makes  for  Mr.  Watson?  Not  merely  does  it  claim  fi  r 
him  the  proud  position  of  the  greatest  living  poet  in 
England,  but  it  says,  in  a  special  article  on  Mr.  Watson 
“  Hymn  to  the  Sea,”  that  “we  have  again  got  a  really 
great  poet  among  us,”  that  “  there  is  not  a  line  that  is. 
not  a  great  line  in  it  ”  (referring  to  the  “  Hymn  to  the 
Sea”).  There  is  no  mistaking  the  “Spectator* 
meaning;  and  as  if  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  t 
places  Mr.  William  Watson  on  an  equality  with  Milton 
at  his  best  and  above  Tennyson  and  Matthew  Arnold  ; 
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ee  “Not  even  lennyson,  not  even  Matthew  Arnold, 
has  published  so  little  that  does  not  engrave  itself  on 
the  memory  as  Mr.  Watson.”  This  astoundmg  verdict 
it  fearlessly  bases  on  the  aforesaid  Hymn  10  the 
Sea  ”  “  And  in  this  noble  poem,  mistermed  a  hym  , 

but  all  the  more  wonderful  for  the  purely  imaginative 
character  of  its  splendour,  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if 
all  competent  critics  will  not  recognize  at  last  that  we 
have  amongst  us  another  of  the  really  greatest  masters 

°  What,  then,  are  the  merits  of  this  wonderful  and  noble 
poem,  before  whose  dazzling  brightness  the  lights  o 
“  Atalanta  in  Calydon  ”  and  “  Erechtheus,’  of  he 
“Earthly  Paradise”  and  “Jason  ”  and  “  Siguni  of F  the 
“  Unknown  Eros,”  not  to  speak  of  the  lights  of  those 
fixed  stars,  Tennyson  and  Arnold,  are  forced  to  pale 

their  ineffectual  fires  ?  .  ,  • 

This  poem,  a  “Hymn  to  the  Sea,’  is  composed  in 

elegiac  couplets  which,  to  Mr.  Watsons  credit  be 
it  said,  are  kept  fairly  near  to  the  form  of  the  Ovidian 
distich.  It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  fitness 
of  things  that  Mr.  Watson,  who  knows  neither  Latin 
nor  Greek,  should  pose  as  a  classical  scholar,  and 
should  adopt  a  purely  classical  metre,  just  as  he  had 
already  adopted  as  a  title  “  Lacrymm  Musarum,  a 

title  obtained,  we  fancy,  from  a  Professorial  friend  and 
shouldappearas  a  translator  of  Horace  s  Sapphics,  which, 
no  doubt,  he  can  read  in  the  original  as  easily  as  he  can 
the  elegiacs  of  Mimnermus  or  Ovid.  His  handling  of 
the  elegiac  couplet  is  creditable,  considering  his  scanty 
knowledge  ;  but  the  very  choice  of  a  metre  that  suggests 
the  possession  of  some  mastery  of  Latin,  lf  "ot  °f >fee  ,  ’ 
marks  what  we  have  observed  throughout  Mr.  Watson 
poetry  as  one  distinguishing  characteristic.  Just  as  he 
has  to  borrow  from  others  who  have  direct  knowledge 
of  the  classics  the  knowledge  he  does  not  possess,  so 
he  is  obliged  to  approach  Nature  not  directly  but  tbroug  1 
books,  and  thus  all  his  attempts  to  interpret  Nature, 
however  careful  and  painstaking,  bear  the  mark  ot 
secondhand  knowledge.  The  physiognomy  and  move¬ 
ment  of  the  outer  world  is  known  to  Mr.  Watson  only 
through  the  eyes  of  others.  His  is  not  the  seeing  eye 
of  Wordsworth  or  Keats,  and  skilfully  though  he  may 
appropriate  the  results  of  another’s  communion  with 
Nature,  the  natural  magic  which  belongs  only  to  the  poet 
who  has  been  himself  ‘ ‘  wedded  to  the  goodly  earth  in  love 
and  holy  passion  ”  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  1  here 
is  no  fire  or  fervour  in  Mr.  Watson’s  feelings  for  Nature, 
which  is  not  surprising,  as  he  has  certainly  never 
“  touched  the  hem  of  Nature’s  shift  ;  has,  indeed,  ap¬ 
parently,  never  seen  her  beauty  face  to  face  but  at  best 

dimly  in  the  glass  of  others.  _  .  . 

Now  this  natural  magic,  this  direct  vision  of  Nature, 
is  just  what  we  expect  to  find  in  a  Hymn  to  the  Sea.  We 
expect  to  breathe  the  breath  of  the  sea  to  draw  the  life 
of  the  sea  into  our  inmost  being,  to  feel  our  hearts  throb 
in  unison  with  the  throbbings  of  the  great  heart  of  the 
waters.  The  voice  of  the  sea,  the  free,  large  life  ot  the 
sea,  the  aspect  of  the  sea  in  all  its  varying  moods,  the 
beauty  of  its  quiet  hours,  the  majesty  and  power  of  its 
anger!  must  have  been  felt,  and  felt  deeply,  by  the  poet 
who  would  dare  to  hymn  the  sea.  jEschylus  had  watched 
with  sympathetic  eye  the  no mW  re  kv^tcov  avr,pi6novye\a<rixa, 
the  myriad  laughter  of  the  sea  waves  he  remembers  and 
recalls ;  Keats  had  drawn  into  his  very  blood  the  nightin¬ 
gale  charm  of  the  summer  night,  had  steeped  himself m 
the  sensuous  beauty  of  the  autumn  he  celebrates  No 
mastery  of  words,  no  deftest  workmanship  (and  Mr. 
Watson  is  a  deft  craftsman),  can  give  power  to  express 
what  the  eye  has  not  seen.  The  “  Hymn  to  the  Sea  is  a 
failure  because  it  lacks  the  direct  inspiration  of  personal 
communion  with  Nature.  But  we  must  prove  what  we 
assert.  Here  is  what  in  the  “Spectator’s”  opinion- 
justifies  its  most  extravagant  eulogy  : 

J“While,  with  throes,  with  raptures,  with  loosing  of 

bonds,  with  unsealings, — 

Arrowy  pangs  of  delight,  piercing  the  core  of  the 

world, —  ,  , 

Tremors  and  coy  unfoldings,  reluctances,  sweet 

agitations, —  .  ,, 

Youth,  irrepressibly  fair,  wakes  like  a  wondering  rose. 

“  Only  a  great  ooet  could  have  written  that,  and  the  last 
line  seems  to  us  one  of  the  greatest  which  even  great 
poets  have  written.”  The  last  line  is  undoubtedly  well 


written  with  the  suggestive  force  of  Mr.  Watson  s  best 
style,  the  secret  of  which  is  its  reticence ;  but  any 
competent  reader  must  perceive  that  the  “Spectator  s 
praise  is  unmeasured  and  insane,  and  worthy  only  of  the 
uncritical  pen  of  a  reckless  logroller,  to  which  level  we  are 
afraid  the  “  Spectator  ”  critic  is  reduced  throughout  the 
article  we  quote  from.  It  would  be  easy  to  quote  the  worst 
lines  of  the  poem  in  support  of  our  contention,  but  we 
prefer  to  take  the  passages  the  “Spectator  has  selected 
as  proofs  of  the  greatness  of  the  poem.  Who  would 

expect  .  .  .  such  a  wonderful  interlude  as  this  exquisite 

conception  of  the  enchanting  beauty  of  the  prison  in  which 

that  passionate  spirit  is  held  captive  : 

“  Man  that  is  galled  with  his  confines  and  burdened  yet 
more  with  his  vastness,  . 

Born  too  great  for  his  ends,  never  at  peace  with  his 

Man  whom ’Fate,  his  victor;  magnanimous,  clement 

in  triumph,  .  .  . 

Holds  as  a  captive  king,  mewed  in  a  palace  divine: 
Wide  its  leagues  of  pleasance  and  ample  of  purview 
its  windows  ; 

Airily  falls,  in  its  courts,  laughter  of  fountains  at  play ; 
Nought,  when  the  harpers  are  harping,  untimely 
reminds  him  of  durance  ;  .  .  , 

None,  as  he  sits  at  the  feast,  whisper  Captivity  s 

But  would  he  parley  with  Silence,  withdraw  for  awhile 

unattended,-  , 

Forth  to  the  beckoning  world  ’scape  for  an  hour  ana 

be  free 

Lo,  his  adventurous  fancy  coercing  at  once  and  pro¬ 
voking,  .  .  ,  ,  , 

Rise  the  unscalable  walls,  built  with  a  word  at  the 


prime  y  ~  . 

Lo,  immobile  as  statues,  with  pitiless  faces  of  iron. 
Armed  at  each  obstinate  gate,  stand  the  impassable 

“ThaUs  splendid,”  says  the  “Spectator.”  .  But  is  it? 
The  “  Spectator  ”  vouches  for  the  i(  enchanting  beauty 
of  the  prison,”  but  there  is  no  sign  of  the  beauty  in  the 
much-belauded  couplets.  There  is,  no  doubt,  considerable 
reticence  of  language  and  some  felicity  in  the  choice  o 
telling  epithets,  that  deserve  moderate  commendation, 
but  we  see  no  vision  of  enchanting  beauty  with  the 
“  Snectator,”  and  splendid  would  be  the  last  adjective 
by  which  we  would  describe  the  lines.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  excerpt  we  have  given,  there  are  plenty  o 
commonplace  lines  in  this  poem,  of  which  the  Spec¬ 
tator  ”  asserts  “  there  is  not  a  line  which  is  not  a  great 

line  in  it 

‘^Lover  whose  vehement  kisses  on  lips  irresponsive  are 

squandered,  ,  ,  , 

Lover  that  wooest  in  vain  Earth  s  imperturbable 

heart ;  .  ,  ,, 

Athlete  mightily  frustrate,  who  pittest  thy  thews 

against  legions, 

Locked  with  fantastical  hosts,  bodiless  arms  of  the 

Are  these^ines  great?  The  idea  is  commonplace,  the 
expression  of  it  in  no  way  wonderful,  indeed  somewhat 
vague  and  confused.  Again  the  initial  word  in  this 
pentameter  seems  to  us  beyond  question  a  trochee,  and 
therefore  a  slip  in  Mr.  Watson’s  usually  careful  work- 

Briefly  perfect  hangs,  trembles  and  dulcetly  falls.” 

“  Nothing,  again,  can  well  be  finer,”  says  the  Spec¬ 
tator,”  “than  the  passage  in  which  Mr.  Watson  paints 

“When  fat  his  banquet,  the  Summer  is  purple  and 
drowsed  with  repletion  ;  . 

When,  to  his  anchorite  board,  taciturn  Winter 

When  by  the  tempest  are  scattered  magnificent  ashes 

of  Autumn,  .  f 

When,  upon  orchard  and  lane,  breaks  the  whitefoam 

of  the  Spring.”  .  ..  iL 

Here  there  is  not  a  line  interpreting  with  the  magic 
felicity  of  Keats  the  beauty  and  the Mite  of  Nature,  not  a 
line  that  conveys  the  movement  and  the  mystery  of  the 
sea.  Compare  with  Mr.  Watson’s  ‘  ‘  Hymn  of  the  Sea  Mr. 
Swinburne’s  “  Songs  of  the  Springtides,  and  you  see 
the  difference  between  second-hand  knowledge  and 
direct  personal  observation,  though  we  must  add  that 
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Mr.  Swinburne  is  by  no  means  at  his  best  when  writing 
as  an  interpreter  of  Nature.  & 

The  criticism  we  have  applied  to  this  absurdly  over¬ 
praised  “  Hymn  to  the  Sea  ”  may  be,  with  certain  modi¬ 
fications,  extended  to  the  rest  of  Mr.  Watson’s  work 
His  genius  is  not  vigorous,  full-blooded,  independent, 
but  somewhat  feeble,  anaemic,  derivative.  He  has 
leaned  by  turns  on  Keats  and  Shelley,  and  most  of  all 
he  has  leaned  and  still  leans  on  Wordsworth.  His  poems 
are  poems;  written  in  discipleship  ;  and  with  those  who, 
while  admiring  his  careful  craftsmanship  and  musical 
ear,  admit  this  discipleship,  and  praise  rather  the 
delicacy  and  fidelity  of  the  echo  than  the  origin¬ 
ality  of  the  poetry,  we  are  largely  in  agreement.  His 
sonnets  especially  the  sequence  “  Ver  Tenebrosum,” 
have  a  high  economy  of  language  and  a  certain  dignity 
and  distinction,  found  in  Wordsworth’s  best  work  but 
in  them  too  we  find  the  echo.  Compare,  for  instance,  with 
U  ordsworth  s  well-known  sonnet  on  “The  Extinction 
of  the  Venetian  Republic  ”  Mr.  Watson’s  sonnet  on 
England,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  ill- 
chosen  epithet  “grandiose,”  is  as  admirable  in  ex¬ 
pression  as  in  conception  it  is  obviously  derivative  : 

How  England  once  before  the  days  of  bale, 

Throned  above  trembling,  puissant,  grandiose,  calm, 
Held  Asia  s  richest  jewel  in  her  palm  ; 

And  with  unnumbered  isles  barbaric  she 

The  broad  hem  of  her  glistening  robe  impearled 

then  when  she  wound  her  arms  about  the  wrorld, 

And  had  for  vassal  the  obsequious  sea.” 

There  is  too  much  rhetoric,  excellent  rhetoric  though 
it  often  be,  in  Mr.  Watson’s  verse,  and  far  too  little  pure 
poetry.  He  is  altogether  at  his  best  when  he  writes  as  a  critic, 
tor  while  he  has  no  eye  for  Nature,  and  fails  completely  to 
catch  the  atmosphere  and  aspect,  not  only  of  the  sea, 
ut  also  of  the  land,  he  has  shown  himself  able  to  catch 
the  very  atmosphere  of  Wordsworth  and,  in  a  lesser 
degree,^  of  other  poets.  Thus  his  “Wordsworth’s 
^  rave,  his  appreciation  of  Matthew  Arnold  “In  Lale- 
ham  Churchyard,”  and  less  successfully  his  threnody  on 
1  ennyson,  are  worksof  considerable  literary  merit  At  the 
same  time  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that  he  is  not  seldom , 
even  in  this  class  of  work,  poor  and  commonplace. 
Take  his  last  published  poem,  “The  Tomb  of  Burns,” 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the  “  Spectator  ” 
Set  beside  “Wordsworth’s  Grave”  it  is,  to  say  the 
least,  disappointing.  What  note  of  distinction  can  be 

prosaic  ?  these’  which  to  us  appear  positively 

“  Singly  he  faced  the  bigot  brood, 

The  meanly  wise,  the  feebly  good, 

He  pelted  them  with  pearl,  with  mud  ; 

He  fought  them  well. 

But  ah,  the  stupid  millions  stood, 

And  he— he  fell  ! 
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Immortals.  Mr.  Watson  is  a  minor  poet,  and  a  minor 
poet  it  is  probable  he  will  remain.  His  work  has  merit,  but 
is  certainly  not  great  work.  The  mistake  of  the  “  Spec¬ 
tator  ’—the  mistake,  that  is,  of  Mr.  Hutton  and  the  other 
backers  of  Mr.  Watson— springs,  perhaps,  from  their 
making  a  comparison  between  the  host  of  living  minor 
poets  and  Mr.  Watson,  the  chief  of  them.  The  reticence, 
the  sobriety,  and  general  sanity  and  good  sense,  the 
normal  good  taste  of  Mr.  Watson’s  verse,  compared  with 
the  empty  fluency,  the  studied  preciosity,  the  decadent 
morals  of  many  of  ourminor  poetsand  poetasters,  have  so 
wrought  on  the  good  “  Spectator  ”  that  it  has  committed 
itselt  to  the  monstrous  statements  about  Mr.  Watson’s 
poetry  which  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  examine  and  to 
expose  in  their  naked  deformity.  A  less  kindly  explana¬ 
tion  might  easily  be  advanced,  that  the  “  Spectator  ”  in 
common  with  Mr.  Watson’s  other  eulogists,  is  suffering 
from  a  native  sympathy  with  mediocrity,  which  is  simply 
t  e  other  side  of  that  antipathy  to  genius  not  entirely 
unknown  even  in  the  British  Isles. 

Mr.  Watson  is  a  trained  and  skilful  workman ;  but 
the  most  persevering  labour  of  the  file  can  never  quite 
equalize  work  that  is  patched  and  pieced  together 
with  work  that  is  thrown  out  at  white  heat  in  a  single 
jet  from  the  furnace  of  the  imagination.  To  say  that 
Mr.  Watson  lacks  fervour  and  fire  is  not  merely  to  say 
that  he  has  the  defects  of  his  qualities,  his  reticence 
and  sobriety  ;  for  poetry,  as  Milton  held,  must 
be  simple,  sensuous,  passionate,  and  the  two  latter 
qualities  without  fervour  it  cannot  have.  There  is  more 
fervour  in  a  single  ode  of  the  last  of  the  Elizabethans, 
Keats,  than  in  the  whole  of  Mr.  Watson’s  output  of 
\erse;  and  instead  of  depreciatingly  comparing  that 
master  of  natural  magic  with  Tennyson, 

“  bright  Keats  to  touch  his  raiment  doth  beseech,” 

Mr.  Watson  would  do  well  to  put  his  own  best  work, 
and  to  induce  Mr.  Hutton  to  put  it,  by  the  side  of  the 
work  of  Keats  and  see  if  together  they  can  detect  the 
difference  and  trace  the  cause  of  it.  X. 

THE  MORAL  EFFECT  OF  RETAINING 
CHITRAL. 


All  bright  and  glorious  at  the  start, 

’Twas  his  ignobly  to  depart, 

Slain  by  his  own  too  affluent  heart, 

Too  generous  blood  ; 

And  blindly,  having  lost  Life’s  chart, 

.  To  meet  Death’s  flood.” 

Here  it  may  be  observed  that  Mr.  Watson’s  critical 
judgments  are  not  infallible,  and,  indeed,  we  are  some- 
•  iam-aZCC*  ky  such  an  one  as  this  on  Scott  : 

Glorious  Sir  Walter,  Shakespeare’s  brother-brain  ” 
And  tins,  on  R  L.  Stevenson’s  somewhat  shadowy 
v^atriona,  in  the  same  sonnet  : 

“  The  immortal  Highland  maid  and  Alan  Breck  ” 
iNor  would  admirers  of  Goethe  agree  with  this  : 

“  And  more  than  Weimar’s  proud  elaborate  calm, 

One  flash  of  Byron’s  lightning,  Wordsworth’s  light.” 
ihese,  however,  are  minor  points.  The  gist  of  the 
matter  is  that,  when  tried  by  the  three  tests  of  really  great 
poetry,  Mr.  Watson  is  found  wanting.  The  first  test 
may  be  applied  in  this  question,  Can  he  see  and  can  he  in- 
Siv^Th0'  The  answer  must  be  an  unqualified 

fo.fnH  ThC  tGSt’  br'ef1y>  in  this>  ^S  1’C 

round  a  new  and  deeper  criticism  of  life?  To  this 
question  again  the  reply  must  be,  No.  These  arc  the 

fkulHo  T°.  thC  thlrd  tCSt’  Is  h'S  workmanship 

faultless,  or,  at  least,  competent  and  careful  ?  a  more 

sa  isfactory  answer  could  be  given  ;  but  this  alone  is  not 

suincient  to  entitle  a  poet  to  a  place  in  the  company  of  the 


A  N  argument  much  relied  uponforourretainingposses- 

e  slon  of  Chitral  is  what  may  be  called  the  argument 
of  moral  effect.  We  are  told  by  Lord  Roberts  that  if 
we  leave  the  border  tribes  alone  they  will  certainly  put 
down  our  action— or  inaction— to  fear  and  to  inability 
to  hold  what  we  have  won.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to 
convince  them  that  opposition  is  useless,  and  that  we 
are  determined  to  maintain,  at  all  hazards,  our  supre¬ 
macy.  Otherwise,  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  of  British 
India,  they  will  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  enemy.  In 
illustration  of  the  argument,  the  conduct  of  the  'trans- 
Indus  tribes  and  of  the  Sikhs  in  1857  is  referred  to. 
The  neutrality  of  the  one  and  the  active  goodwill  of  the 
other  are  attributed  to  their  conviction  of  our  latent 
strength.  Like  the  proverbial  woman,  the  dog,  and  the 
walnut  tree,  the  more  you  wallop  trails- Indus ‘tribesmen 
the  better  they  be.  In  a  word,  they  must  be  licked 
into  shape. 

Be  its  value  otherwise  what  it  may,  the  argument, 
from  moral  effect,  is,  as  it  happens,  singularly  in¬ 
applicable  to  Chitral.  When  about  to  cross  the  frontier 
the  Government  of  India  announced  by  proclamation 
that  its  objects  were  the  expulsion  of  an  intruder  and 
the  rescue  of  its  own  subjects.  Both  objects  accom¬ 
plished,  its  aims  would  have  been  attained.  Well,  its 
aims  have  been  attained,  very  brilliantly  and  very  com¬ 
pletely.  We  have  shown  all  Asia  our  ability  to  walk 
into  Chitral  and  to  walk  every  one  else  out  of  it.  The 
natural  outcome  of  our  operations,  in  the  eyes  of  most 
men,  would  be  to  retire.  To  remain,  in  the  teeth  of  our 
declarations,  would  seem  contrary  to  what  might  be 
expected.  But  no  ;  voided  faith  is  of  less  importance, 
it  seems,  to  the  tribesmen  than  a  voided  country.  No 
matter  what  our  objects  were,  or  under  what  pretext  we 
entered  their  mountains,  if  we  leave  them  now  we  shall 
forfeit  their  goodwill,  their  regard,  and  their  high  opinion 
of  us.  Is  it  in  accordance  with  public  morality  to  shape 
our  action  on  such  an  argument?  Is  it  credible? 
j  uttmg  aside  the  assurances  with  which  we  entered 
Chitral  (though  we  may  be  sure  that  the  tribesmen  have 
not  lost  sight  of  them),  does  experience  really  prove 
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r-Ion  in  "si  was  the  Afghan  nation.  We  had  invaded 
A,,  1  m  1810  and  had  evacuated  it,  in  very  painfu 

Mh  in  ,sA  If  the  argument  from  moral  effect  ,s 
sound*,  the  aZ  and  his  people  should  Have  turned  upon 

“iihiTi0vri'eLiUerdirpSrs^VrraTheAm| 

'i  i  seiche  counsels  of  his  piesen.  successor  from  our 
retirement  in  1880.  The  reason  is  surely  plain.  It  is  not 

.  h  it  retreat  under  visible  compulsion,  that  makes 

re“  X" 

strained  to  hold  on  to  the  thrusti  British  troops 

rio'TpStiin  Zm  which  strategical”  considerations 
]  v  atPsome  future  time,  compel  you,  under  appearance 
of  compu^on!  to  withdraw  them,  but  it  is.no  argu¬ 
ment  at  all  against  withdrawal  when  there  is  not  the 
o-bost  of  a  shadow  of  compulsion. 

°  As  to  the  Punjdb  in  1857,  the  case  is  quite  as  little  in 
point  We  conquered  the  Punjdb  in  1 848  ;  and  no  dou 
Ire  have  never  retired  from  our  “"^‘^‘atufates, 

ZZgis-iesZZinsSei'lmn  tta,  we  nist  remain 
wherever  we  conquer.  The  Punjdb  remained loyal m 
iS-7  for  obvious  reasons  of  its  own.  The  Mutiny  was 
revoit  and  the  Sikh  hated  the  Sepoy.  The  aim 
of  the'  mutineers  was  to  restore  the  Muhammadan 
Emperor  to  his  throne  in  Delhi  ;  and,  to  the  Sikhs  the 
Muhammadan  is  an  abomination.  Besses  all  this,  h 
Sikhs  had  been  crushed  nine  years  before,  they  had  lost 
flUheir  leaders,  and  .heir  country  had  been  disarmed. 
W»  have  this  on  indisputable  authority.  P  P 

being  without  arms  has  been  doubtless  the  main  cause 
nf  our  success.  The  Sikhs  have  a  traditional  hatred  o 
n^bi  and  most  of  the  Muhammadans  do  not  sympa- 
tto  ^th  His  Imperial  Majesty,”  wrote  Lord  Lawrence. 
His  chief  lieutenant,  Sir  Robert  Montgomery,  who  him¬ 
self  was  afterwards  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Pu^db 
•idded  similar  testimony  at  the  same  time.  The  Sikhs 
the  Sepoys,  and',  if  a  regiment  hreaks^and  rug, 
the  whole  population  is  after  them.  -  P 

strangers  ima  strange  land.  They  have  no  sympathy 
tram  "the  people.”  It  is  clear  that  there  is  nothing  in 
Sie  conduct  Zf  the  Sikhs  in  ,857  to  govern  our  decision 
remaining  in  Chitral  in  i  9c>*  .  «  •  .  t 

Let  before  I  close,  correct  an  error  into  which  I 
was  betraved  in  the  course  of  my  late  article.  I  said 
tbat  in  the  Viceroy’s  present  Council  there  was  no 
member  who  was  personally  conversant  with  Bombay 

Madras  the  North-West  Provinces,  the  Punjab,  or  the 

ate  Irmv.  Bombay  should  have  been  omitted  from 
the  ’list ;  but  its  inclusion  or  exclusion  is  veryWtle 
material  to  the  argument. 


ITALIAN  AND  GERMAN  OPERA:  A  CONTRAST. 


WHEN  Covent  Garden  does  less  than  its  duty  b) 

some  masterwork  of  music  we  critics  sometimes 

-  imment  with  infinite  bitterness  on  the  strange  fact 

that  while  every  tenth-rate  German  city  may  feast 

1  r-'innslv  ail  the  year  round  upon  first-rate  opera  pe 
luxuriously  all  the  >  ea  F  richest  city  in  the 

JSJL  with  a  Hncf  annuaUerie^o 

of  °the^ musicians,  from  Gluck  to  Wagner  are  mainly 
records  of  fruitless,  or  nearly  fruitless,  stru&f  ,  .  , 
compel  the  opera-houses  to  accept  improvements  which 
eveifin  England  to-day  would  be  regarded  as  tri|hng  . 
know  that  intelligent  English  critics  who  have  \  lsited 
boasted  Continental  houses  tell  a  tale  of  ««»>  - 

Mness  and  incompetence,  and  that  this  tale  is  corrobo- 
r ■  1 1  d  bv  German  critics  whose  love  of  art  is  stronb 
than* their  patriotism  .  we  have  ears  to  hear,  and  know 


radTev"  X  o'perittein 

exeZne beyond 

SSrsLrZ'we  havi  X  teased  ,0  JLt  Sir  Augustus 

SSS5HS sSasasg 

Garden  leaves  un  k  Fidelio  ”  at  Drury  Lane,  and 

<<  ner  Fre  schiitz  and  bidelio  at  r  ’  nt 

‘ 1  Lucia  di  Lammermoor”  and  “Tannhauser  at  Covent 
Cciritpn _ conclusively  illustrate  this. 

deity,  like  i  sharp-edged  sword,  but  with  a  sensataon 
dat  atd  asVproemot!CnhippParr'ettly  goes  by  seniority^! 

fifflows  that  P,he  parts  of  the  youngest  heroines^ 
a, ways  allotted  to  and 

thelncessant  pitying  glances  cast  by 

sometimes  penetrate,  and  ate  bemg  ~”P'h  „ 

Zg-t  i  c“  wl)rn-out  Lor.  are  aiked  whether 
anything  like  thtfean  be  heard  m  Lo^on. 

ECeliarSr.tde  thatthe  old  feZwthZZg 

tt^gertenm^ve.andh.^^sed 

centuryi  German  citizens  seem  to  take  the  seme  sort 

I!  compassionate  pride ,  in 

?S,rSmoareyererce°nrtly  Bu”,  ’the  profounLst  sympathy 
S3d  not  persuadeZe  that  the  Saxe-Coburg  company 
did  anything 

demand  the  ^  P.^  ^  w|lf,g  Glen  becoming 

CliZably 

Z!Z  Z/e-mantemem  did  no,  come  or,  any  be£ 

x  -  or,  te  sk^ 

Z-Z-i^aftZlri^a-Znl*  was  drawn  up 
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with  much  creaking,  and  he  was  disclosed  surrounded 
by  cheap  red-fire.  The  owl’s  eyes  flamed  at  intervals, 
hke  the  intermittent  glare  of  a  lighthouse.  In  a  word, 
the  whole  thing  was  preposterous  ;  and  yet  when  I  came 
away  I  was  bound  to  admit  that  I  had  received  a  more 
vivid  and  proportionate  impression  of  Weber’s  work 
than  Covent  Garden  with  all  its  superior  glories  could 
have  given  me.  Poor  as  the  artists  were,  they  worked 
together,  and  not  against  each  other  as  at  Covent 
Garden;  they  kept  away  from  the  footlights,  they 
{snatched  at  no  encores;  they  knew  the  effect  that 
should  be  made  in  the  opera,  and  did  their  best  accord- 
ingf  to  their  lights  to  make  it,  never  allowing  their  little 
vanities  to  stand  in  the  way.  Each  singer  took  the 
traditional  conception  of  his  or  her  part,  and  did  what 
could  be  done  with  it,  and  as  the  conceptions  dovetailed 
one  actually  heard  the  opera,  not  a  series  of  detached 
songs  which  would  sound  as  well  were  they  taken  in 
any  other  order.  If  this  unity  partially  redeemed  “  Der 
Freischutz,’’  it  raised  “  Fidelio  ”  to  the  dignity  of  a 
singularly  fine  performance.  There  is  no  scenery  worth 
mentioning,  and  the  unanimous  stroke,  so  to  speak  of 
these  tenth-rate  singers  resulted  in  an  interpretation  of 
Beethoven  s  intention  far  beyond  that  attainable  by  a 
group  of  first-rate  singers  who  have  no  unanimity,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  each  of  whom  is  fighting,  like  Hal  o’ 
the  Wynd,  for  his  own  hand. 

This  last  state  of  affairs  prevails  at  Covent  Garden. 

I  here  we  have  gathered  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  a 
score  of  artists  with  reputations,  genuine  or  dubious  ; 
and  whether  his.  (or  her)  reputation  is  dubious  or 
genuine,  each  artist  is  bent  on  increasing  it,  and  on  that 
alone.  Some,  like  Maurel  and  Tamagno,  seek  to  in¬ 
crease  it  by  doing  their  parts  incomparably  in  whatever 
opera  they  may  be  singing  ;  but  most,  like  Melba  and 
1  *varez>  care  nothing  for  their  parts  provided  they  afford 
opportunities  for  vocal  display.  Each  wants  to  win 
encores,  and,  incidentally,  to  prevent  them  being  won 
by  others.  Consequently  a  perfect  or  even  a  passable 
ensemble  is  rare  ;  not  the  operas,  but  certain  numbers 
rom  the  operas,  get  sung  ;  the  performances,  when  they 
are  of  the  best,  lack  unity  and  leave  no  distinct  impression 
on  one  s  mind,  and  when  they  are  of  the  worst  they  fall 
tar  beneath  anything  perpetrated  by  the  Saxe-Coburg 
company.  Technically,  the  performance  of  “  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor  was  almost  perfect,  and  the  evening  was 
an  instructive  one.  Except  when  Melbasang,  the  audience 
chatted  and  laughed,  just  as  in  the  bad  old  palmv  days 
of  Italian  opera;  and  those  who  did  not  care  to  chat 
and  laugh  could,  only  sit  and  wonder  why  even  a  prima- 
donna  should  wish  to  sing  in  such  vulgar,  coarsely  con¬ 
ceived,  coarsely  drawn,  and  coarsely  coloured  music, 
and  what  kind  of  ears  the  critics  had  who  found 
Wagner  noisier  and  less  melodious  than  Donizetti,  who 
never  wrote  a  tune,  and  seldom  scored  half-a-dozen 
bars  of  simple  accompaniment  without  buryin"  the 
\oice  under  ponderous  chords  for  wood-wind  and 
brass.  What  I  remember  chiefly  is  a  quartette  which 
was  sung  by  the  principals  with  hungry  eyes  upraised 
to  the  gallery,  imploring  the  favour  of  one,  only  one 
encore.  Evidently  the  appeal  went  to  the  hearts  of  a  few 
disinterested  persons  who  applauded  for  a  couple  of 
moments  after  the  rest  of  the  house  was  silent,  and  then 
the  singers  came  forward  with  an  alacrity  worthy  of  a 
fire  brigade  when  an  alarm  is  raised.  Whether  bouquets 
were  presented  afterwards  in  the  traditional  way  I  cannot 
say  ;  but  I  trust  so  experienced  a  prima-donna  as  Melba 
would  not  neglect  so  important  a  detail.  In  “Tann- 
hauser”  prima-donnaism  dragged  Covent  Garden  down 
to  its  lowest.  The  opera  was  sumptuously  mounted  ;  the 
band  under  Mancinelli  (the  only  conductor  Sir  Augustus 
has  who  can  hold  the  baton)  played  magnificently  ; 
Maurel  s  \Y  olfram  was  a  splendidly  imagined  and  as 
splendidly  executed  a  piece  of  acting,  though  owing  to 
illness  his  singing  was  not  so  good  as  I  have  heard  it  in 
the  part  ;  and  even  if  Fames  was  a  little  too  modern  for 
Elizabeth,  and  the  1  annhiiuser  of  Alvarez  seemed  to 
have  come  from  Whitechapel,  these  little  drawbacks 
need  not  have  made  impossible  the  unusally  fine 
rendering  I  anticipated.  But  Adini  willed  otherwise. 
What  aberration  of  mind  induced  Sir  Augustus  to  put 
this  lady  into  the  part  of  Venus  I  cannot  guess.  She 
may  have  looked  young  enough  for  it  twenty  years 
but  certainly  at  no  time  can  she  have  had  voice  to 
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■sing  it  or  art  to  act  it.  She  bleated  steadily  throurh 
e\ery  bar,  so  that  one  could  scarcely  ever  guess  what 
note  she  thought  she  was  singing  ;  and  when  in  the  last 
act  some  trifling  hitch  occurred  in  the  working  of  the 
scenery,  she  screamed  out  directions  with  such  energv 
t  lat  a  number  of  people,  who  presumably  did  not  know 
the  opera,  seemed  to  think  that  she  was  beginning  (a 
act  rather  finely,  while  for  those  who  did  know  it  the 
performance  was  ruined.  I  sincerely  condole  with  Sir 
-  ugustus  Harris  on  his  really  heroic  efforts  to  do 
lannhauser  perfectly  being  frustrated  by  this  exhi¬ 
bition,  the  most  disgraceful  I  have  ever  seen  at  Cover.t 
Garden  ;  and  I  suggest  that  he  should  give  us  the  opera 
again  as  speedily  as  possible  with  a  Venus  who  can  sing 
aad  ac.t,t  ie  Part>  and  with  a  more  mobile  Tannhauser 
than  Alvarez.  Further,  I  put  it  to  him,  that  since 
he.  has  shown  us  what  the  Germans  can  do  without 
voices,  histrionic  art,  scenery,  or  skill  in  handling 
stage  machinery,  he  should  straightway  form  a  stock 
operatic  company  to  show  the  Germans  how  very  much 
etter  we  can  do  the  thing  than  they  can  if  only  we 
make  a  commencement.  Even  if  we  did  no  better  at 
first,  German  mediocrity  is  preferable  to  an  Italian 
cncus,  and  with  our  English  voices  and  operatic  artists, 
and  the  scenic  resources  of  Drury  Lane,  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  give  opera  in  a  fashion  more  satisfactory  on  the 
whole  than  either  the  German  stock  companies  or  the 
scratch  company  of  Covent  Garden,  with  which  I  have, 
not  to  the  advantage  of  the  Italians,  contrasted  the 
Germans. 

In  “  Musical  News”  for  13  July  I  read  :  “Our  modern 
composers  can  take  care  ot  themselves,  despite  tne 


coarse  attacks  ot  the  blustering  and  ignorant  ‘new 
critics’— who  came  under  Dr.  Hubert  Parry’s  lash  at 
the  banquet  ”  (of  the  “Associated  Board  ”) ;  and  turning 
to  the  report  ot  the  speeches  made  after  the  banquet  I 
read  that  “  Dr.  Parry  made  some  caustic  remarks  on 
the  new  criticism,  its  personalities,  the  bumptious  igno¬ 
rance  0!  those  who  think  they  know  all  about  music,  and 
.ire  anxious  to  teach  those  who  really  know.  Some  of 
these  persons  resent  the  fact  that  ‘their  pupils’  arc 
ploughed  for  the  examinations  of  the  Associated  Board, 
e\  en  alter  they  have  passed  ‘  most  distinguished  exami¬ 
nations,  conducted  by  other  bodies.’”  When  such  a 
charge  is  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  onlyreplv 
made  is  a  cry  for  “Name!”  and  it  is  “  Name”  I  ask 
for  now.  I  have  sometimes  thought,  and  the  thougnt 
has  perhaps  found  expression,  that  Dr.  Parry’s  music 
occasionally  (alls  below  that  of  Beethoven.  I  also  teach, 
music,  but  have  never  sent  a  pupil  to  be  examined 
or  otherwise  maltreated  by  the  Associated  Board;  and  1 
am  particularly  anxious  to  learn  which  of  the  “new 
critics  ”  has  been  foolish  enough  to  do  so.  I  have 
asked  Dr..  Parry  for  “  Name,’  but  I  by  no  means  advise 
him  to  give  it.  In  making  charges  of  this  kind  the 
vague  way  is  the  safe  way.  J.  E.  R. 

CRITICISM  ON  THE  HUSTINGS. 

Iwellth  Night.  ’  Acted  after  the  manner  of  ihe 
sixteenth  century  before  the  members  of  the 
Elizabethan  Stage  Societv,  Burlington  Hall, 

June,  1895. 

'T'HE  holding  of  a  General  Election  at  the  end  of  the 
A  .  London  season  should  be  made  unlawful.  In¬ 
volving,  as  it  does,  an  outburst  of  the  keenest  political 
criticism,  it  should  not  be  fixed  for  the  moment  when 
all  the  men  who  are  professionally  trained  in  criticism 
that  is  to  say,  the  critics  of  art  are  exhausted  by  three 
months  continuous  work.  I  am  asked,  sometimes 
sympathetically,  sometimes  sarcastically,  whether  the 
critic  of  art  is  in  his  place  on  the  political  platform.  1 
reply  that  he  is  indispensable  there,  and  that  tin- 
recognition  of  that  fact  is  spreading.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  Criticism  with  a  foregone  conclusion  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms ;  and  criticism  by  politician-; 
always  has  its  conclusion  foregone,  because  the  criti  s 
are  party  men.  Try  to  imagine  what  my  criticism 
would  be  worth  if  I  had  first  to  ascertain  the  politics  <  f 
Sir  Henry  Irving,  Mr.  I  rec,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr. 
Wyndham,  Mr.  Hare,  and  so  on,  and  then  to  enthu¬ 
siastically  praise  all  the  enterprises  on  one  side,  and  to 
denounce  and  disparage  those  on  the  other.  For 
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example,  Manager  A  and  Manager  B  are,  let  us  suppose, 
nn  oDDOsite  sides  in  politics.  Manager  A  pro 
duces  a  new  Pinero  play  of  the  Mrs-Tan^era7 
order  I  extol  it  as  a  masterpiece  of  dramatic 
psychology.  Manager  B  promptly  orders  another 
such  play7  from  Mr  Pinero.  I  denounce  it  as  an 

outrage  on  decency.  Manager  A  abolishes  fees  an 
raises  the  price  of  admission  to  the  pit  from  two  shilling 
to  half  a  crown.  I  rejoice  in  his  spirited  attack  on  an 
insufferable  system  of  cadging  and  extortion,  and  in  hi. 
self-sacrificing  regard  for  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  the  public^  Manager  B  follows  suit.  I  expose  the 
snobbish  trick  by  which  he  has  provided  his  aristocratic 
friends  in  the  stalls  with  free  programmes  at  the  expen 
of  the  honest,  hardworking  pit.  That  is  what  par  > 
criticism  is  like.  One  political  party  brings  in  a  Land 

Purchase  Bill  which  is  immediately  opposed  and 

denounced  by  the  opposite  party.  Presently  hat 
oonosite  party  becomes  the  Government,  and,  since 
society  does  not  evolve  on  party  lines,  and  something 
must  be  done,  has  to  proceed  wrth  thJ  L^d  Pun*a 
Legislation  itself.  Immediately  the  Land  1  urchasers 
of  the  day  before  are  denouncing  Land  PVrJ.h“e  faSp  “ 
unspeakable  infamy.  Even  articles  descr  pt.ve  of  Pa 
liamentary  debates  are  written  on  party  lines. 

William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Goschen  may  make  bad 
-speeches,  and  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Balfour  good  ones 
No  matter:  the  division  made  in  the  article  between 
the  good  and  bad  speeches  must  be  a  party  divisiot 
with  Sir  William  and  Mr.  Asquith  on  one  side,  and  M. 
Balfour  and  Mr.  Goschen  on  the  other.  How  superior 
is  the  position  of  the  art  critic,  who  can  choose  his 
side  and  change  it  as  he  likes  when  there  is  a  side  to 
choose  at  all !  He  is  free  to  write  like  Mr  Ruskin  if  he 
can  ;  whereas  the  political  critic  hardly  dares  emulate 
even  the  moderate  degree  of  detachment  attaine  i 
histories  by  Macaulay  and  Mr.  Justin  McCart  y. 

body  wonders  what  he  will  say  about  anything,  u  y 

howYhe  will  say  it.  You  would  no  more  dream  of 
buying  the  “Standard”  or  the  “Chronicle  to  see 
what  opinion  they  had  of  the  West  Birmingham  elect  on 
than  you  would  go  to  Euston  to  see  in  which  direction 
the  locomotive  Ittached  to  the  Scotch  express  would 

take  it  into  its  head  to  travel.  .  ,  .  t„uen 

One  more  feature  of  the  situation  remains  to  be  taken 
into  account.  The  public,  whilst  submitting  to  the 
party  manner  of  criticism  as  it  submits  to  any  other 
institution  under  which  it  has  been  reared,  brightens  up 
significantly  when  anyone  drops  that  manner 
moment.  It  displays  a  personal  curiosity  about  the  a 
critic  which  the  political  leader  writer  never  excites 
Nobody  knows  or  cares  who  writes  the  political  article 
n  the  “Daily  Telegraph.”  But  Mr.  Clement  Scott  s 
name  cannot  be  concealed.  And  it  is  so  with  every 
paper.  ‘  If  the  name  of  a  contributor  bursts  through  the 
led  of  anonymity,  it  is  sure  to  be  that  ot  a  writer  on 
literature  or  art,  never  that  of  a ^reliable '  ^  lead^ 
writer.  As  in  the  press,  so  on  the  platform,  the 
independent  a  speaker  is,  the  more  mterest  the  pubhc 
takes  in  him.  Political  party  speeches,  like  leading 
articles,  are  essentially  nothing  but  party  advertisements , 
and  people  do  not  trust  advertisements  :  the  more  co 
cerned  they  are  with  the  benefits  held  out  by  the  adver¬ 
tiser  the  more  anxious  they  are  to  have  the  opinion  of  a 
disinterested  expert  as  to  whether  the  advertisement  can 
be  trusted.  Get  on  your  legs  and  talk  the  current  par  y 
Manichaeism,  according  to  which  there  are  wo ^gr 
nurties  representing  two  great  principles,  the  one  wholly 
malign  an?d  the  other  wholly  beneficent,  composed  of  twc 

Sent  orders  of  beings,  (he  one  angelic  and  the  other 

dlSolic;  and  everything  silly,  everything  drunken,  in¬ 
fatuated,  fanatical,  envious  quarrfso™e’e  Assume’ 

foolish  in  the  audience  responds  to  you  at  once.  Ass  , 

on  the  other  hand,  that  one  Government  is  very  like  an¬ 
other  and  that  nothing  will  wreck  a  Government  except 
a  refusal  to  go  where  it  is  driven,  or  an  attempt  to  g 
there  f«  is  ifot  driven  (especially  if  the  recalc rtrance  be 
made  a  matter  of  party  principle),  and  at  once  you 
audience  is  as  happy  and  sensible  as  it  is  in  the  natu 
of  an  audience  to  be.  But  nobody  at  present  combines 
the  requisite  political  detachment  with  the  requisite 
crkicaHraining  except  the  art  critic.  I.  therefore  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  election  meetings  will  be  ad¬ 
vertised  by  placards  headed  “  No  Politics,”  and  display¬ 


ing  a  list  of  speakers  headed,  in  the  largest  type,  with 

some  bold  Sr  will  a,  las,  take  the  step  I  have  van, ly 
urged  for  years,  and  conduct  the  criticism  of  poldg  m 
his  paper  exactly  as  he  now  conducts  the  criticism 

°f  Atthe  same  time,  I  do  not  urge  this  reform  on  parlia¬ 
mentary  candidates  as  necessarily  advantageous  to  them. 

Out  of  half  a  dozen  candidates  in  London  and  he  pro 

vinces,  on  whose  behalf  I  spoke  imp«UaUy»nt^  hca 

of  the  election,  five  were  defeated,  and  the  sixth  haa 
his  formerly  triumphant  majority  reduced  tc ,  a  m 
margin  My  real  aim  is  to  widen  the.  horizon  ° 
rftif,  especially  of  the  dramatic  critic,  whose  habit 
a,  present  is  to  bring  a  large  experience  of  stage 
life  to  bear  on  a  scanty  experience  o  real  I  te, 
although  it  is  certain  that  all  really  fruitful  cm 
cism  of  the  drama  must  bring  a  wide  an  P^^ 
knowledge  of  real  life  to  bear  on  the  stage.  d.  ^ 

nf  this  is  iust  the  reverse  of  what  might  b  P 
When  I  devoted 'myself  to  the  criticism  of  music,  1  was 
impelled  like  all  musical  critics,  to  give  close  attention 
to  the  execution  of  the  works  performed,  because,  a 
these  were  for  the  most  part  ^tarpiec^of^toW^ 

fame,  their  merit  as  compositions  had  svmphonf 

ao-0  If  you  hear  Beethoven  s  C  minor  sympnony 

criticising  new  plays  that  are  (  o  s  y  ^  d;fferent 

Segment8’-  yTthe  slTe  result  might  very  well  be 
^UcipaTed,  fm  this  reason,  that  as  the  f  eat^  majority 
of  these  new  plays  are  merely  reshuffling 
and  thumbed  pack  of  old  stage  cards,  and  are  m 

fhtrevtrsTof'whaTtas  aciually  happened  I  can  only 
‘IS forty  concluding  that  ^^they'.o 

Sr^ara ‘«eermofe  men  become  ^ re 

playgoers, 

character  when  there  is  really  '"3°^ 

BeeSre?’‘orPMhrsWp!?rrfck  Campbell  ’make  this  or  that 
effect  In  the  same  way,  if  you  construct  one 
do  Is  Which  close  their  eyes  when  you  lay  them i  on  their 

backs,  and  squeak  plaintively  when  you  nip  * e»  i 

ssssssewSS 

Ttorittf  bohsj'gettily  invented  and^touchmgly_told^ 

A"trd  o?  ay°dUolF  and  scenes  from  real  life  instead 
the  unmanageable  the  disease  ntly  have 

,bsen’s  “Enemy  of  the  P'°ge'  uinsion  became 

Mrr^m  iSS 

SSrSi^kCT^ee^fasi  grip  emth^a. 

Stuff  of  life,  is  hard  enough  anywhe  .  in 

£  new  •XV&2&  would  enliven 

dramatic  criticism.  „  The  Elizabethan  Stage 

I  welcome  the  advent  ot  ,,  or:n_ 

Society,”  founded  “to  give  practical  effect  to  the  p 
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ciple  that  Shakspere  should  be  accorded  the  build  of 
stage  for  which  he  designed  his  plays.”  Last  month  the 
Society  played  “Twelfth  Night”  in  the  Burlington 
Hall  :  next  December  they  will  give  us  “The  Comedy 
of  Errors  ”  in  Gray’s  Inn  Hall,  where  it  was  originally 
acted  in  1594.  It  is  only  by  such  performances  that 
people  can  be  convinced  that  Shakespeare’s  plays  lose 
more  than  they  gain  by  modern  staging.  I  do  not,  like 
the  E.S.S.,  affirm  it  as  a  principle  that  Shakespeare’s 
plays  should  be  accorded  the  build  of  stage  for  which  he 
designed  them.  I  simply  affirm  it  as  a  fact,  personally 
observed  by  myself,  that  the  modern  pictorial  stage  is 
not  so  favourable  to  Shakespearean  acting  and  stage 
illusion  as  the  platform  stage.  Years  ago,  comparing 
the  effect  of  “  Much  Ado  ”  as  performed  at  the  Lyceum 
and  as  read  through  by  a  number  of  amateurs 
seated  in  evening  dress  on  the  platform  at  the 
London  Institution,  I  found  that  the  amateur  per¬ 
formance  was  more  vivid  and  enjoyable,  and 
that  the  illusion,  though  flatly  contradicted  by  the 
costumes  and  surroundings,  was  actually  stronger. 

I  happened  to  witness,  too,  a  performance  of  Browning’s 
<‘Luria”  under  circumstances  still  more  apparently  ludi¬ 
crous.  It  was  acted — not  merely  read — in  a  lecture 
theatre  at  University  College,  against  a  background  of 
plain  curtains,  by  performers  also  in  evening  dress. 
The  effect  was  so  satisfactory  in  comparison  to  the 
ordinary  pictorial  stage  effect  that  I  have  ever  since 
regarded  the  return  to  the  old  conditions  of  stage 
representation  for  old  plays  as  perfectly  practical  and 
advisable.  The  success  of  the  combination  of  platform 
action  with  stage  scenery  at  the  Ober  Ammergau 
Passion  Play,  and  ot  the  Maeterlinckian  treatment  of 
“  Pelleas  et  Melisande  ”  by  the  Theatre  de  l’CEuvre, 
shows  that  the  staging  of  the  poetic  drama  may  be 
modified  in  various  directions  with  much  greater  boldness 
than  I  or  any  one  else  could  have  supposed  safe  if  our 
prejudices  had  not  been  broken  up  by  these  little  amateur 
tentatives,  which  so  many  of  us  make  the  fatal  mistake 
of  passing  by  as  not  worth  attention.  The  perform¬ 
ance  of  “Twelfth  Night”  now  in  question  brought 
out  another  point  with  remarkable  distinctness,  and 
that  was  the  immense  advantage  of  the  platform  stage 
to  the  actor.  It  places  him  in  so  intimate  a  relation  to 
the  spectators  that  the  difficulty  of  getting  delicate  play 
“  across  the  footlights,”  and  of  making  vehement  play 
forcible  enough  to  overcome  the  remoteness  of  the 
“  living  picture  ”  stage,  all  but  vanishes.  Is  there  not 
some  story  to  the  effect  that  Garrick,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  alter  the  stage  in  the  modern  direction  in 
his  time,  replied  that  if  he  were  ten  feet  further  from  his 
audience  there  would  be  no  difference  between  him  and 
any  of  his  rivals.  After  the  “Twelfth  Night”  perform¬ 
ance  I  can  quite  believe  this.  I  am  convinced  that  if 
Burbage  were  to  rise  from  the  dead  and  accept  an  in¬ 
vitation  from  Sir  Henry  Irving  to  appear  at  the  Lyceum, 
fie  would  recoil  beaten  the  moment  he  realized  that 
he  was  to  be  looked  at  as  part  of  an  optical  illusion 
through  a  huge  hole  in  the  wall,  instead  of  being  practic¬ 
ally  in  the  middle  of  the  theatre.  The  actingat  Burlington 
Hall  was  for  the  most  part  bad  acting,  done  by  amateurs 
who  were  acutely  conscious  of  themselves  and  of 
Shakespeare,  and  very  feebly  conscious,  indeed,  of  the 
reality  and  humanity  of  the  characters  they  represented. 
Sir  Toby  Belch,  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  and  the  rest  of 
the  comic  personages,  with  the  honourable  exception  of 
Malvolio,  grinned  continuously  at  the  humour  of  their 
own  parts.  The  clown  made  no  pretence  of  under¬ 
standing  a  single  sentence  he  uttered  :  it  sufficed 
for  him  that  he  was  a  clown.  Orsino  was  an 
inhumanly  well-conducted,  well-spoken,  well-dressed, 
considerate  and  reasonable  lover.  Olivia,  played  by 
a  young  lady  of  obvious  possibilities  as  an  actress, 
will  not  realize  those  possibilities  unless  she  promptly 
abandons  the  artificial  rhetorical  drama,  and  never 
touches  it  again  until  she  is  able  to  play  a  modern 
comedy  and  a  modern  melodrama  with  frankness 
and  conviction.  Viola  spoke  some  of  her  lines  very 
prettily  ;  but  she  was  not — well,  all  that  is  necessary  for 
my  argument  is  to  say  that  she  was  not  as  good  as  Miss 
Rehan.  Antonio,  a  very  handsome  young  man  with  a 
sensitive  style  and,  like  Olivia,  unmistakable  possibili¬ 
ties,  had  not  experience  enough  to  make  the  most  of 
himself.  In  short,  nobody  can  pretend  that  the  Society 


had  any  advantage  over  Mr.  Daly  or  Sir  Henry  Irving 
in  the  histrionic  talent  at  its  disposal.  But  what  it 
had  went  so  much  further  under  the  Elizabethan  con¬ 
ditions  that  every  one  present  took  the  acting  to  be  much 
better  than  it  really  was  ;  whereas  at  Daly’s,  or  the 
Lyceum,  only  the  most  gifted  players  can  make  any 
considerable  effect,  the  other  parts  invariably  seeming 
colourless  and  unduly  subordinate.  With  skilful  and 
rapid  declamation,  which  would  have  rendered  the  cur¬ 
tailment  of  the  play  unnecessary,  the  performance  would 
have  beaten  its  modern  rivals  completely,  especially  as 
Mr.  Dolmetsch  with  his  viol  and  lute,  and  Miss  Helen 
Dolmetsch  with  her  viola  da  gamba,  were  there  with 
their  little  party  of  viol  and  virginal  players  to  give  us 
some  of  the  music  of  the  days  when  England  really 
could  produce  music.  On  the  whole,  though  I  will  not 
urge  Sir  Henry  Irving  to  rebuild  the  Lyceum  on  the  old 
inn  yard  model,  I  do  seriously  suggest  that  our  leading 
actors  might  occasionally  come  down  and  take  a  turn 
on  the  stage  of  the  E.  S.  S.,  at  Gray’s  Inn  Hall  or  else¬ 
where,  just  to  show  us  what  they  could  do  on  the 
sort  of  stage  which  helped  Burbage  to  become  famous. 

G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

ONEY  was  very  abundant  during  the  past  week, 
and  the  loan  rate  was  \  per  cent  for  a  day  or  for 
short  periods.  The  discount  market  was  steady,  in 
spite  of  the  advance  in  the  Paris  cheque,  which  renders 
it  unlikely  that  much  gold  will  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Bank  for  Paris.  Ar  to  |  per  cent  was  the 
quotation  for  three  months’  bills  :  whilst  the  rates 
for  four  and  six  months’  bills  varied  from  |  to  f, 
and  f  to  |  respectively.  The  improvement  in  the 
discount  rates  is  chiefly  due  to  the  good  reports 
from  business  centres,  and  the  growing  belief  that  we 
are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  period  of  commercial 
prosperity.  Home  Government  securities  were  firm,  and 
Consols  were  quoted  at  107  A  for  money,  and  107^  for 
the  account.  Colonial  loans  wrere  inclined  to  weakness. 
The  Bank  rate  remains  unchanged  at  2  per  cent. 

On  the  Stock  Exchange  business  was  mainly  confined 
to  the  South  African  and  Home  Railway  markets  ;  but 
things  were  not  so  brisk  as  last  week.  The  renewal  of 
Continental  buying  and  large  professional  operations 
lent  firmness  to  the  “  Kaffir”  market  in  spite  of  con¬ 
siderable  realizations.  The  General  Election  interfered 
to  some  extent  with  the  attendance  of  members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  with  business  generally  ;  and 
until  the  pollings  are  over  the  stock  markets  are  likely 
to  be  quiet.  In  the  meantime  an  excellent  impression 
has  been  produced  by  the  result  of  the  polls  and  the 
expected  return  of  a  large  Unionist  majority.  A  speedy 
•improvement  in  trade  is  anticipated. 

The  Home  Railway  Market  was  temporarily  depressed 
by  the  announcement  of  the  Brighton  dividend  of  3^  per 
cent,  with  only  ^5800  carried  forward.  Against  this 
must  be  set  the  dividend  of  per  cent  last  year,  with 
^8301  carried  forward.  As  the  traffic  decrease  was 
only  ^2477,  the  reduction  in  the  dividend  must  be  put 
down  to  a  large  increase  in  working  expenses.  Later 
in  the  week  the  favourable  dividends  declared  by  the 
South-Eastern,  the  Metropolitan,  the  Sheffield,  and 
other  Companies  gave  a  good  tone  to  the  market.  The 
Scotch  lines  were  again  strong,  owing  to  Northern 
buying  and  the  excellent  traffic  returns.  Last  week’s 
traffic  returns  of  the  Caledonian  and  North  British  show 
increases  of  ^14,174  and  ^,'11,586  respectively.  The 
corresponding  period  last  year,  it  is  true,  was  a  period 
in  the  miners’  strike,  but  even  then  the  returns  are  very 
noteworthy.  “  Heavy  ”  stocks  were  firm. 

Among  the  lines  which  show  conspicuous  increases 
in  traffic  returns,  in  .addition  to  the  Scotch  rail¬ 
ways  already  mentioned,  arc  the  London  and  Brighton 
with  ^,4266,  the  result  of  the  fine  weather  and  the 
festivities  at  Portsmouth  ;  the  Great  Eastern  with 
£, 2600 ;  the  London  and  South-Western  with  £2379> 
the  Great  Western  with  ^1590,  the  outcome  of  the 
Henley  week;  the  Midland  with  ^,1583,  a  welcome 
change  from  the  recent  heavy  decreases  ;  and  the  South- 
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Eastern  with  £1026.  The  North-Eastern  heads  the 
decreases  with  -£4314;  followed  by  the  London  and 
North-Western  with  £2231;  the  Mtu”chf  Gotland 
Sheffield  with  £i738i  the  Great,  Norh,°lS  t  j 
with  £1649  ;  and  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  of 

Ireland  with  £1296. 

American  railways  were  dull,  with  a  weak  tendency. 
There  were  few  transactions,  except  in  investment  bonds, 
which  continued  firm.  The  prospects  of  the  raihvays 
seem  in  some  ways  to  be  more  favourable  than  t  iev 
have  been  of  late,  but  little  business  is  being  done  in 
New  York,  owing  to  the  recent  serious  fall  of  prices  in 
the  “Industrial”  group  and  the  fear  of  large  golc 
shipments.  The  reports,  too,  about  the  condition  of 
the  crops  have  been  uncertain,  and  the  result  has  been 
to  produce  unsteadiness  in  railway  shares. 

Canadian  Pacific  shares,  after  declining  to  572  °n 
Friday  last  week,  rose  again  to  58 8-  the  day  before 
yesterday.  Grand  Trunk  and  Mexican  Railways  were 
weak.  The  South  American  market  was  affected  by  the 
general  lack  of  activity  in  most  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
departments.  Brazilian  Railway  shares  were  steady  on 
the  whole,  but  Argentine  were  irregular  and  inclined  to 
be  weak.  Dealings  in  the  Foreign  Market  were  not 
numerous,  and  realizations  tended  to  deepen  the  prevail¬ 
ing  dullness.  Chinese  loans,  both  the  Silver  and  the 
Gold  bonds  in  particular,  showed  a  downward  tendency. 
The  new  Brazilian  loan  will  be  issued  short  y. 
price  will  be  85  and  the  rate  of  interest  5  per  cent.  The 
National  Debt  of  Brazil  will  now  amount  to  about 
-£40,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  internal  debt  and  the 
forced  paper  currency.  The  present  financial  position 
of  Brazil  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  the  Four  an 
Half  per  cent  Loan  of  1883  was  issued  at  89,  and  that 
none  of  the  three  subsequent  loans  was  issued  at  less 
than  90  or  at  a  larger  rate  of  interest  than  4.  per  cent. 

In  the  general  Mining  Market  business  was  very 
quiet  and  prices  were  lower  as  a  rule.  Indian  shares, 
however,  were  steady,  as  were  also  most  of  the  smaller- 
priced  shares.  Copper  shares  were  rather  weak.  There 
may,  however,  be  a  rise  in  this  metal  before  many 
months  have  passsd.  It  appears  that  on  1 5  July Ahere 
was  a  decrease  in  stocks  of  copper  of  about  io°o  tons 
as  compared  with  30  June.  The  price  of  Chili  bars  has 
meanwhile  risen  to  about  £44  per  ton,  and,  with  th 
expected  improvement  in  trade,  and  consequent  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  copper,  it  seems  not  unlikely  tha 
there  will  be  a  considerable  upward  tendency  in  copper 
before  long.  The  Silver  Market  was  inactive,  and  the 
price  of  silver  bars  remained  steady  at  3°2d-  Per  ounce- 


All  the  lately  published  statistics  of  commercial  failures 
n  the  United  Kingdom  have  shown  a  marked  decrease 
of  bankruptcies  up  to  date,  as  compared  with  last  year 
In  the  United  States,  too,  notwithstanding  the  anxious 
period  of  stagnation  and  depression  they  have  been 
passing  through,  there  appears  to  have  been  an  equally 
noticeable  decrease.  In  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
the  number  of  failures  is  said  to  amount  to  6657  against 
7039  last  year,  and  the  liabilities  to  $88,839,944  against 
$101,739,306  in  1894,  and  $168,864,444  m  1893.  In 
Canada  there  seems  also  to  have  been  a  great  improve¬ 
ment.  The  number  of  failures  was  907  against  923  last 
year  and  the  liabilities  were  $6,537,985  against 
$9,488,206.  American  statistics  must,  however,  always 

be  taken  cum  grano. 

The  English  subscriptions  to  the  Russo-Chinese  loan 
which  was  issued  in  Paris  yesterday  were  very  moderate. 
The  scramble  in  Paris  for  ready  money  in  order  to  apply 
for  the  loan  produced  such  a  scarcity  of  available  money 
that  the  “  bulls  ”  on  the  Bourse  had  to  pay  10  and  even 
15  per  cent  for  carrying  over  their  stocks  ;  and  the  dis¬ 
counting  of  bills  actually  became  quite  impossible  tor 
the  time  being.  A  strange  state  of  affairs  for  a  country 
reputed  to  be  so  wealthy  as  h  ranee  ! 

The  -£100,000  Middlesex  County  Loan  met  with  the 
unvarying  success  which  appears  to  attend  all  issues  o 
this  kind  when  undertaken  by  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  applications  amounted  to  £636,850,  at  prices  from 


£110  155.  to  £105  (the  minimum).  Tenders  at 

£x 07  6s.  6 d,  received  about  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
amount  applied  for,  and  those  above  that  figure  were 
allotted  in  full. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

The  Natal  Estates,  Limited. 

We  cannot  imagine  what  would  have  happened  to  the 
Roman  who  said  that  Africa  was  always  producing 
something  new  had  he  had  the  opportunity  of  reading 
the  prospectus  of  this  Company.  Shocks  of  surprise 
have  before  now  killed  adult  animals  and  anything  more 
surprising  than  this  document  would  be  difficult  to  in  re¬ 
ceive.  The  capital  that  the  Company  seek  to  obtain  is 
£150,000,  divided  into  7500  ordinary  shares  ot  £10 
each,  *and  750  five  per  cent  first  mortgage  debentures  ot 
£100  each,  £50,000  in  ordinary  shares,  and  £25,000 
in  debentures',  plus  £40,000  in  cash  ;  in  all  £115,000^ 
to  be  paid  for  the  property,  leaving  £35,°°°  for  ™°rkin& 
capital  and  for  the  construction  of  a  sugar  refiner) 

Now  what  is  the  Company  supposed  to  get  tor  this  ^ 
£115,000?  Apparently  nothing  but  11,722  acres  o 
freehold  land  in  Natal  with  the  growing  crops  thereon, 
the  sugar  factory  and  estate  buildings,  the  live  stock 
and  rolling  stock.  We  are  told  that  a  Mr.  Bru  de  Wol id, 
a  Natal  Government  valuator,  has  estimated  the  value 

this  property  at  ninety-seven  odd  thousand  pounds  w  1  e  ^ 

throws  in  the  “  growing  crops  and  tillages  (f°ri895  96) 
for  the  small  figure  of  £66,944  -Mr.  de  Wold  evidently 
thinks  it  well  to  be  precise  in  his  estimate  maki  b 
grand  total  of  £164,944,  which  the  Company  is  to  ge 
for  £115,000.  But  why  do  the  vendors  who  sell 
£16^000  worth  of  property  for  £115,°°°  conceal  t 

names  and  baulk  our  desire  to  hymn  their  generosity?  And 
why  does  Mr.  BrudeWoldonlyestimatethe  gr°winf  cr°P^ 
and  tillages  for  1895-  96?  He  might) ust  as  well  havethrown 
in,  we  should  imagine,  1894  and  1893,  and  so  swelled  the 
total  by  some  odd  shillings  and  pence.  The  net  profits 
of  the  business,  we  are  told,  for  the  last  five  years  have 
averaged  over  £1 2,000  a  year  ;  but  there  are  no  means 
of  checking  or  examining  this  statement, 
sary To  "ay  that  “other  contracts  have  been  entered 
into  by  the  Company,  of  which  it  is  unpracttcable  (fc)  to 
give  the  dates  and  names  of  the  parties  a 

“  subscribers  for  shares  shall  be  taken  to  waive  and 

so  forth  We  think  the  names  of  the  directors  of  thi 
concern  should  be  given,  for  we  shall  to 
progress  in  the  future,  and  see  whether  the  statements 
of  its  directors  are  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

Thomas  Bell,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  Seanght  Be  1  &  C°. 
(member  of  the  London  Committee  of  the  Natal 
Bank,  Limited),  7  East  India  Avenue,  London 
John  Napier,  Esq.  (member  of  the  Council  of  The 
J  Castle  Mail  Packets  Company,  Limited),  Audley 

Mansions,  London,  W.  t  nefihart 

A.  Robertson  Steele,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  Steele,  Lockhart 

&  Co.,  99  Cannon  Street,  London.  . 

Caotain  G.  A.  K.  Wiseley,  member  of  the  firm  ot 
Messrs.  Donald  Currie  &  Co.,  3  and  4  Fenc  urc 
Street,  London. 


The  Anchor  Tin  Mine,  Limited  (Tasmania). 

In  spite  of  all  that  we  have  said  in  these  columns 
about  speculators  in  the  Rand  and  in  Natal,  we  fee 
ourselves  forced  to  acknowledge  humbly  that  after  a 
there  are  bolder  me,,  in  Tasmania  than  thosewho  had 
from  South  Africa.  For  here  is  a  Company  formed, 
with  a  capital  of  £150,000,  that  P™P°?«  *° a  “ 
mine  in  Tasmania  for  £100,000,  and  the  direc.to^s  ^ 
not  afraid  to  show  from  a  table  of  prices.  reachin& 
the  last  eleven  years  that  the  lowest  price ,  ev er  pve" 
for  Australian  tin  was  given  last  year.  The  dl"e 

tell  us  that  an  advance  of  £5  ?r  £1°  PerJ™  "offis 
price  of  foreign  tin  would  materially  increase  the  prohts 
of  the  Company.  But  this,  we  venture  to  say,  is  not 
the  chiefest  or  truest  inference  to  be  drawn  from  th 
figures  with  which  they  supply  us.  If  we  ta“* 
figures  as  given  in  this  prospectus,  we  find  that  for  h 
four  years  1884  1887  the  average  P«c®  of  ?te\‘as 
was  £113,  and  for  the  four  years  1891-1894  it  "a 
£qi  ios  a  fall  of  £21  10s.,  or  about  16  per  cent.  The 
directors,  i.  appear?t„  us  should,  therefore ,  have  smd 
that  if  tin  continues  to  fall  at  this  rate  for  the  next  tew 
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years,  the  profits  of  the  Company  will  cease  to  exist. 

We  should  have  dismissed  this  enterprise  with  a  word  or 
two  of  contempt  had  it  not  been  for  what  seems  to  us  the 
unparalleled  impudenceof  thepromotersandthedirectors. 

They  have  put  in  this  prospectus  a  waiver  clause  more  in¬ 
solently  complete  than  any  we  have  yet  read.  There  are 
the  usual  agreements,  which  are  not  to  be  seen,  and 
applicants  for  shares  are  told  that  they  must  waive  any 
compliance  with  the  38th  section  of  the  Companies 
Act,  1867,  and  these  deluded  applicants  for  shares  are 
*  ‘  also  to  waive  all  claims  for  compensation  under  the 
Directors  Liability  Act ,  /8go,  in  respect  of  any  misstate¬ 
ment  made  in  the  belief  that  it  was  true ,  and  subscrip¬ 
tions  are  received  upon  that  condition  only."  After  this 
we  feel  compelled  to  give  the  names  of  these  Directors. 

Alfred  Deedes,  Esq.  (director  of  Stuckey’s  Banking 
Company,  Limited),  The  Manor  House,  Trenchay, 

Bristol. 

George  Deas,  Esq.  (director  of  the  American  Mortgage 
Holders’  Association,  Limited),  St.  Andrew  Square, 

Edinburgh. 

Reginald  Northall  Laurie,  Esq.  (Chedgrave  Manor, 

Loddon,  Norwich. 

Henry  H.  Cochrane,  Esq.  Eshwood  Hall,  Durham. 

Robert  Nicholson,  Esq.  (director  of  the  Salisbury  Reef  Gold 
Mining  Company,  Limited),  Greystoke,  Morpeth. 

The  first  three  names  on  this  list  are  well  known, 
and  we  can  only  confess  our  surprise  at  finding  them 
connected  with  so  curious  a  prospectus,  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  which  still  remains  to  be 
described.  On  the  first  page  we  find  in  large  type  this 
information. 


LOCAL  BOARD  OF  ADVICE  IN  TASMANIA. 

Sir  Edward  Braddon,  K. C.M.G.,  Premier  of  Tas¬ 
mania,  Chairman. 

Richard  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Latrobe,  Tasmania. 

H.  S.  Kirby,  Esq.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

M.  Davis  Heatley,  Esq.,  J.P. ,  Latrobe,  Tasmania. 

Now  what  are  the  duties  of  this  Local  Board,  and  has 
it  any  responsibilities,  or  is  it  merely  a  means  for  getting 
Sir  Edward  Braddon’s  name  upon  the  prospectus  in 
some  shape  or  form  ?  We  had  to  speak  of  Sir  Edward 
Braddon  most  favourably  in  a  recent  issue  as  a  sports¬ 
man  and  an  interesting  writer.  He  will  forgive  us, 
therefore,  if  we  say  that  he  will  do  better  in  the  future 
to  refuse  to  lend  his  name  in  any  capacity  to  any  enter¬ 
prise  so  long  as  he  is  unable  from  any  cause  to  assume 
his  fair  share  of  responsibility  for  its  success. 

Lynn  and  Boston  Railroad  Company. 

The  Bank  of  Montreal  is  authorized  to  receive  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  an  issue  of  §2,500,000  Five  per  Cent  First 
Mortgage  thirty-year  Gold  Bonds  of  §1000  each 
of  the  Lynn  and  Boston  Railroad  Company.  These 
bonds  form  part  of  a  maximum  issue  of  §5,379,000 
which  has  been  authorized  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Court 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  by  the  vote 
of  the  stockholders  of  the  Lynn  and  Boston  Railroad, 
for  the  purpose  of  retiring  all  the  outstanding  indebted¬ 
ness  of  the  Company.  The  price  of  issue  is  108  per 
cent,  equal  to  ^216  per  bond  of  §1000. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  ELECTORATE  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Liverpool,  17  fuly ,  1895. 

IR, — Lord  Rosebery  has  seized  upon  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  declaring  his  own  unswerving  belief 
in  the  Empire.  The  policy  of  the  Radical  and  Liberal 
Unionists  is  declared  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  elected  to  be  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and 
his  ideas  of  Imperial  expansion  are  household  words. 
The  Conservative  Party  place  in  the  forefront  of  their  pro¬ 
gramme  the  development  and  extension  of  our  Colonies 
and  the  Empire. 

So  far  as  programmes  are  concerned,  our  Empire 
could  well  be  the  special  care  of  a  Coalition  Government 
embracing  the  three  great  parties  in  the  State.  But  at 
V  this  General  Election  what  the  elector  has  to  bear  in 
mind  is  the  ability  of  each  of  these  great  parties  to  carry 
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out  the  Imperial  programme.  Lord  Rosebery  can  only 
act  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Morley,  Sir  W.  Harcourt, 
and  Mr.  Labouchere.  In  other  words,  his  policy  of 
Empire  is  a  subordinate  item  in  a  programme  in  which 
the  disintegration  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  annihi¬ 
lation  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  disestablishment  and  the 
disendowment  of  the  Church,  and  “the  struggle  against 
the  liquor  ring  ”  take  absolute  precedence  of  Imperial  and 
Colonial  needs,  and  these  latter  are  left  at  the  tail  of  the 
programme  to  be  disputed  by  the  Little  Englanders. 

The  stalwart  Radicals  and  Liberals  who  refuse  to 
desert  the  great  principle  of  a  United  Empire  can  only 
realize  Imperial  ideas  in  action,  on  condition  that  they 
place  in  the  background  for  the  time  their  views  on 
disestablishment,  franchise,  House  of  Lords  reforms, 
secular  education,  and  other  matters  of  far-reaching 
import.  The  Radical  Unionists  are  enabled  to  aid  in 
carrying  out  a  true  Imperial  policy  by  means  of  a  Coali¬ 
tion  Government  “drawn  together,”  as  Mr.  Balfour 
happily  puts  it,  “  by  one  great  principle  to  carry  out  one 
great  work.” 

But  by  the  outcome  of  the  General  Election  the  Con¬ 
servatives  will  be  enabled  by  themselves  to  carry  forward 
this  full  Imperial  policy. 

There  will  remain  the  indelible  sense  of  gratitude  to 
the  Radical  and  Liberal  Unionists,  who  remained  true  to 
the  hig  est  principles  of  their  party  at  a  time  when  so 
many  of  their  party  fell  away  in  temptation  and  bowed 
the  knee  to  the  office-giving  Baal  of  Home  Rule.  But 
the  actual  necessity  for  a  Coalition  Government  will 
presently  disappear,  and  Radical  Unionists  will,  in  due 
course,  be  at  liberty  to  take  up  a  position  of  greater 
freedom,  and,  while  leaving  Imperial  interests  in  safe 
hands,  to  accept  the  reversion  to  their  natural  position 
as  members  of  a  new  Liberal  party. 

A  great  and  overwhelming  majority  of  electors  are 
voting  for  the  Unionist  candidates,  but  a  clear  majority 
of  the  representatives  will  be  Conservatives.  Coalition 
Governments  in  England  are  proverbially  shortlived, 
because  they  connote  temporary  suspension  but  no  ulti¬ 
mate  repudiation  of  opposing  political  principles.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire  has  again  stated  his  clear  opinion 
in  favour  of  a  temporary  alliance,  but  against  the  ulti¬ 
mate  fusion,  of  the  two  Unionist  parties.  The  Duke 
writes  of  the  “independent  existence”  and  “inde¬ 
pendent  organizations  ”  of  the  two  parties  ;  adding, 
“  there  is  not  the  slightest  desire  or  intention  on  the 
part  of  any  one  to  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  either 
of  the  independent  parties  whose  close  alliance  is  such 
a  remarkable  success.”  The  outcome  of  this  General 
Election  will  enable  not  one  but  two  great  national 
parties  to  come  again  into  existence — national  in  the 
sense  that  the  cardinal  point  of  their  creed  remains,  the 
unity  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  great  Empire. 
But  each  of  these  two  national  parties  will  hold  itself 
free  in  all  other  questions  of  policy — financial,  social,  and 
constitutional — to  legislate  according  to  its  own  prin¬ 
ciples  and  traditions. 

At  this  Election  electors  of  all  classes  will  remember 
that  the  prosperity  of  each  and  of  all  depends  primarily  on 
the  maintenance  of  Empire  ;  that  this  saving  policy  is  the 
policy  of  Unionists,  whether  Radical  or  Conservative, 
and  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  policy  of  the  disinte¬ 
grated  Party  of  Disintegration.  They  will  therefore 
vote  for  the  Unionist  candidates,  but,  whether  Conserva¬ 
tives  or  Radicals,  they  may  rest  assured  that  none  of 
their  cherished  principles  will  be  sacrificed,  because  the 
inevitable  outcome  will  be  in  due  course  the  reappearance 
of  two  great  parties  in  the  State  each  constitutional, 
each  truly  patriotic,  and  each  maintaining  its  own  views 
as  to  the  proper  means  of  carrying  out  its  policy. 

For  the  moment  the  Coalition  Government  will  be 
vigorously  supported  as  being  the  great  necessity  of  the 
day  to  all  who  have  at  heart  the  national  safety  and  the 
national  prosperity. — I  am,  &c., 

George  Baden-Powell, 

A  TRIP  IN  A  ROAD  LOCOMOTIVE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  ii  July ,  1895. 

Sir, — It  was  with  much  interest  that  I  read 
the  article  concerning  horseless  carriages  in  your 
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issue  of  6  July.  I  have  since  travelled  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country  in  one  of  our  Daimler  motor 
carriages,  and  I  think  it  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers  to  hear  something  about  my  experiences  on  the 
trip. 

I  started  on  Friday  last  week  with  my  friend,  Mr. 
Evelyn  Ellis,  from  Micheldever,  which  is  one  station 
from  Winchester  on  the  London  and  South-Western 
line.  Datchet  was  our  destination.  During  the  pre¬ 
vious  night  a  long  and  much-wanted  steady  rainfall 
had  laid  "the  dust  on  the  roads,  and  thus  we  had  every 
prospect  of  an  enjoyable  journey.  We  set  forth  at 
exactly  9.26  a.m.,  and  made  good  progress  on  the  well- 
made  old  London  coaching  road.  The  sky  appeared 
somewhat  overclouded,  but  the  easterly  winds  keeping 
off  the  rain,  and  the  roads  being  in  good  condition,  it  was 
delightful  travelling  on  that  fine  summer  morning.  We 
were  not  quite  without  anxiety  as  to  how  the  horses  we 
might  meet  would  behave  towards  their  new  rivals,  but 
they  took  it  very  well,  and  out  of  133  horses  we  passed 
on  the  road  only  two  little  ponies  did  not  seem  to 
appreciate  the  innovation.  We  passed  at  11  a.m. 
through  Basingstoke  and  arrived  at  Maplederwell- 
hatch  at  11.20  a.m.,  where  we  stopped  to  refresh 
ourselves  and  the  engine,  the  refreshment  of  the  latter 
consisting  in  cooling  water.  We  left  Maplederwellhatch 
and  its  astonished  inhabitants  at  11.50,  arriving  at 
Blackwater  at  1.32.  On  our  way  we  passed  a  great 
many  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  cyclists.  We  left 
Blackwater  at  1.55,  riding  up  some  very  steep  hills  on 
our  way  to  Bagshot.  This  pretty  country  place  we 
passed  at  exactly  2.47,  and  met  on  our  way  to  charming 
little  Sunningdale  several  officers  on  horseback, 
apparently  engaged  in  surveying  duty.  Meanwhde  the 
sun  brightened  up  the  scenery  all  around  us,  and  it  was 
a  very  pleasing  sensation  to  go  along  the  delightful  roads 
towards  Virginia  Water  at  speeds  varying  from  three  to 
twenty  miles  per  hour.  Our  iron  horse  behaved  splen¬ 
didly.  Virginia  Water  was  reached  at  3.28.  _  There  we 
took  our  luncheon,  and  also  fed  our  engine  with  a  little 
oil.  We  left  again  at  4.30,  arriving  at  Engerfield  Green 
at  4.47,  and  we  remained  there  till  5.25.  Going  down 
the  steep  hill  leading  to  V  indsor,  we  passed  through 
Datchet,  and  arrived  right  in  front  of  the  entrance  hall 
of  Mr.  Ellis’s  house  at  Datchet  at  5.40,  thus  completing 
our  most  enjoyable  journey  of  fifty-six  miles,  the  first 
ever  made  by  a  petroleum  motor  carriage  in  this  country, 
in  5  hours  32  minutes,  exclusive  of  stoppages.  The 
average  speed  we  attained  was  9-84  rniles  per  hour,  the 
usual  travelling  speed  being  from  8  to  12  miles  per 
hour. 

In  every  place  we  passed  through,  we  were  not  un¬ 
naturally  the  objects  of  a  great  deal  of  curiosity.  Whole 
villages  turned  out  to  behold,  open-mouthed,  the  new 
marvel  of  locomotion.  The  departure  of  coaches  was 
delayed  to  enable  their  passengers  to  have  a  look  at  our 
horseless  vehicle,  while  cyclists  would  stop  to  gaze 
enviously  at  us  as  we  surmounted  with  ease  some  long 
and  (to  them)  tiring  hill. 

Mr.  Ellis’s  Daimler  motor  carriage,  one  of  which,  as 
will  be  remembered,  gained  the  first  prize  in  the  recent 
carriage  race,  is  a  neat  and  compact  four-wheeled  dog¬ 
cart  with  accommodation  for  four  persons  and  two 
portmanteaux.  The  consumption  of  petroleum  is  little 
over  a  halfpenny  per  mile,  and  there  is  no  smoke,  heat, 
or  smell,  the  carriage  running  smoothly  and  without 
any  vibration.  The  simple  and  ingenious  gear  puts  the 
carriage  under  complete  control.  The  steering  is  like¬ 
wise  extremely  simple,  and  either  of  the  two  powerful 
independent  brakes  can  bring  the  carriage  to  a  complete 
standstill  within  little  over  a  yard.  I  am,  yours  faith- 
fully;  Frederick  R.  Simms. 


brought  him  on  some  occasions  into  direct  conflict  with 
his  countrymen.  What  were  deemed  immoral  and 
blasphemous  speechesin  his  “  Bellerophon, ’’according  to 
one  account  (“  Seneca,”  Letter  115),  so  excited  popular 
anger  that  the  audience  was  on  the  point  of  stoning  the 
performers,  and  was  only  stopped  by  Euripides  himself 
appearing  on  the  stage.  “Stay,”  he  said,  “just  wait 
awhile,  and  you  will  see  the  punishment  which  is  in 
store  for  him  at  the  end.”  Summoned  another  time 
before  the  Areopagus,  he  barely  escaped  its  condemna¬ 
tion  ;  one  version  says  because  he  had  not  been  initiated,, 
another  because  of  the  wounds  he  got  at  Marathon. 
No  critic  of  Euripides  has  failed  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  was  a  rationalist.  Where  then  come 
fn  the  so-called  “new  and  startling  views,”  the  “brilliant 
paradox,”  to  which  Professor  Tyrrell  refers,  in  his  very 
interesting  article  on  Dr.  Yerrall’s  new  book?  The 
truth  would  seem  to  be  that  Euripides  took  the  religious 
legends  as  they  came  to  his  hand,  made  the  gods  and 
demi-gods  quite  of  secondary  importance,  or  of  none  at 
all,  save  in  so  far  as  he  was  obliged  by  the  semi¬ 
religious  character  of  the  drama  at  the  time  ;  and  being* 
as  he  was  called,  the  philosopher  of  the  stage  (rather 
than  the  rationalist,  for  the  terms  are  not  quite 
identical),  made  his  plays  serve,  his  purpose  as, 
vehicles  for  politics,  literary  criticism,  philosophy, 
morality,  and  rhetoric.  This  would  sufficiently  explain 
why  they  are  often  so  irregular  in  their  structure  and 
composition.  Aristotle  found  fault  with  him  for  not 
being  always  “fortunate  in  the  conduct  of  his  plots, 
but  he  also  styled  him  “the  most  tragic  of  poets,”  and 
considered  his  marvellous  gifts  of  human  sympathy,, 
and  his  power  over  all  the  forms  of  exhibiting  pathos, 
as  sufficing  for  his  fame,  and  an  adequate  compensation 
for  any  imperfections  of  construction  or  form. 

Plutarch’s  Lives  include  several  stories  which  show 
conclusively  that  of  all  the  three  great  dramatists  of 
Greece,  none  had  a  wider  fame  than  the  last.  There  is- 
work  enough  for  any  admirer  to  direct  modern  readers, 
to  the  proofs  and  places  of  his  magical  power.  1 
remain,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 


EURIPIDES  THE  RATIONALIST. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  17  July ,  1895. 

Sir,— That  Euripides  was  a  rationalist  is  as  old  a  belief 
as  his  own  productions,  for  they  abound  in  passages 
which  leave  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  thorough 
disciple  of  Anaxagoras,  and  the  intimate  friend  of 
Socrates.  There  was  no  question  of  his  rationalism,  if 
that  is  the  word  we  are  to  employ,  in  his  own  day.  It 


THE  COST  OF  THE  MILLIONAIRE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Wolverhampton,  ii  June,  1895. 

Sir, — Professor  Smart,  in  this  “Special  Article,  I 
think,  misleads,  not  intentionally,  when  he  states 
that  a  million  to  be  expended  in  the  building  of  Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s  house  will  be  the  withdrawal  of  that  sum 
from  the  world’s  wealth,  and  its  petrifaction,  in 
metal,  stone,  and  timber — immovable,  and  inconsumable 
by  the  world’s  stomach  or,  as  he  puts  it,  the  “human 
furnace.”  Briefly,  permit  me  to  formulate  my  estimate 
of  the  expenditure  : 

First,  ^200,000  for  the  metal,  stone,  and  timber,  the 
“  immovable  petrified  ”  wealth.  Second,  _£ioo,ooo  for 
the  furnishings,  or  the  “movable  petrified”  wealth. 
Third,  ^700,000  for  the  wages,  hire  of  tools  and  con¬ 
tractor’s  profits,  or  the  “  consumable  ”  and  reproductive 
wealth. 

Therefore,  to  the  extent  of  ^300,000,  or  three-tenths 
of  a  million,  Mr.  Vanderbilt  sins  against  his  predomi¬ 
nant  partner,  “  Organic”  Society,  but  not  to  the  extent 
Professor  Smart  would  lead  us  to  understand,  namely, 
one  million.  The  Professor’s  theory  is  as  old  as  the  hills 

_ the  “  petrified  ”  form  of  wealth  bulks  too  largely  in  our 

social  economy  for  the  healthy  increase  and  wellbeing  of 
a  people.  The  Professor,  however,  is  somewhat  icono¬ 
clastic.  Man  lives  not  by  bread  alone,  we  are  told. 
Yours  truly,  Thos.  Duff  Pearson. 

[Professor  Smart  is  perfectly  right  and  our  corre¬ 
spondent  is  suffering  from  confusion  of  thought. 
The  ^700,000  spent  on  wages,  hire  of  tools,  and  con¬ 
tractor’s  profits  are  as  much  wasted  as  the  stone  and 
timber  of  the  house.  Suppose  the  workmen  had  been 
employed  in  digging  a  hole  in  the  ground  for  the  same 
length  of  time  as  they  spent  on  building  the  house, 
would  their  labour  not  have  been  wasted?  In  measure 
as  the  house  is  useful,  in  that  measure  and  no  more 
their  labour  and  the  materials  are  useful.— Ed.  S.  /?.[. 
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REVIEWS. 

‘'THE  BISMARCK  OF  CHINA.” 

“  Li  Hungchang.”  By  Professor  R.  K.  Douglas. 
London  :  Bliss,  Sands  &  Foster.  1895. 

THE  career  of  Li  Hung-chang  is,  in  broad  outline, 
the  history  of  China  since  the  signature  of  the  treaty 
of  Tientsin.  He  is  one  of  the  great  men  who  have  so 
frequently  found  their  opportunity  in  the  turmoil  of 
revolution.  He  had  taken  high  honours  as  a  student 
and  been  admitted  within  the  charmed  circle  of  the 
Hanlin,  who  represent  the  cream  of  literary  talent,  but 
the  man  whom  Li  was  destined  to  be  instrumental  in 
overthrowing  had  been  carried,  on  the  crest  of  the  Tae- 
ping  rebellion,  to  a  quasi-imperial  throne  before  Li  began 
to  take  part  in  active  life.  The  passage  of  a  Taeping 
army  through  his  native  province,  towards  Peking,  seems 
to  have  first  roused  him  to  action.  He  raised  a  regiment 
of  militia  and  set  himself  to  harass  the  rebel  force. 
The  episode  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  the  greatest 
Chinaman  of  the  day — Tseng  Kwo-fan — who  was  then 
generalissimo  of  the  imperial  armies  and  the  chief  support 
of  the  dynasty  against  the  Taeping  danger.  It  would  be 
beyond  our  province  to  recount,  here,  how  the  rebellion 
was  being  subdued  when  the  Anglo-French  war  gave 
it  a  new  impetus  by  paralyzing  the  imperial  arms. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  had  recovered  force  when  Li  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Kiangsu.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Li  was  compelled  to  reside  at  Shanghai,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  was  protected  by  the  allies  and  was  the 
only  place  he  could  use  as  a  base  ;  and  it  was  here  that 
he  gained  the  intimate  knowledge  of  foreigners  and  their 
appliances,  which  profoundly  affected  his  future  career. 

The  campaign  which  ensued  made  two  reputations. 
“Chinese  Gordon  ”  came  home  to  live  in  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  gather  fresh  laurels  under 
another  sky,  leaving  Li  to  pursue  the  conspicuous 
career  which  finds  him,  at  seventy-three,  the  greatest 
figure  in  Chinese  politics. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  co-operation  of  men 
so  dissimilar  in  race,  training,  character,  and  habit  of 
thought,  could  proceed  without  friction  ;  and  Professor 
Douglas  indicates  more  than  one  occasion  of  complaint. 
But  the  striking  incident  which  nearly  brought  the 
alliance  to  a  close,  at  the  critical  moment  after  Soochow 
had  fallen,  was  Li’s  execution  of  the  rebel  chiefs  for  whose 
safety  Gordon  had  pledged  his  word.  The  incident  was 
dramatic,  and  might  have  had  dramatic  consequences, 
for  the  withdrawal  of  Gordon’s  force  would  have  jeopar¬ 
dized  the  campaign.  Li’s  own  explanation,  in  conversa¬ 
tion  shortly  afterwards  with  a  foreigner,  was  briefly 
summed  up  in  the  expression  Pit  kung pu  sha — “  I  could 
not  not-kill”;  and,  while  sharing  Gordon’s  indignation, 
we  may  perhaps,  at  this  distance  of  time,  make  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  Chinese  mandarin  to  whom  treachery  to 
a  rebel  would  appear  trivial,  but  to  whom  the  end 
would  appear  to  justify  the  means.  Even  Gordon’s 
indignation  subsided  as  time  went  by,  for  the  two  old 
comrades  met  as  cordial  friends  when  the  former 
responded,  in  after  years,  to  Li’s  request  for  counsel 
during  the  Kuldja  trouble. 

With  the  fall  of  Nanking,  the  Taeping  rebellion  was 
practically  extinguished.  The  rebel  Emperor  committed 
suicide,  and  those  of  his  followers  who  were  not  killed 
were  scattered.  Some  of  these  went,  no  doubt,  as 
Professor  Douglas  suggests,  to  swell  a  new  uprising 
with  which  Li  was  soon  after  called  upon  to  cope.  But 
it  is,  we  think,  putting  their  share  too  high  to  say  that 
“  the  surviving  remnants  of  the  Taepings  who  had  been 
driven  from  the  shores  of  the  Yangtze  reappeared  as 
banditti  under  the  name  of  Nienfei  in  the  provinces  of 
Shantung  and  Honan.”  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the 
precise  motive  of  rebellion  in  China  ;  but  it  may  be 
broadly  taken  as  an  expression  of  racial  as  well  as  local 
dissatisfaction.  These  great  provinces  are  equal  in  size 
to  European  kingdoms.  There  is  more  difference 
between  the  Cantonese,  among  whom  the  Taeping 
rebellion  originated,  and  the  men  of  Honan  and  Shan¬ 
tung  who  furnished  the  Nienfei,  than  there  is  between 
I  Austria  and  Prussia ;  yet  the  present  generation  has 
teeen  Austria  and  Prussia  at  war.  However  this  may 
Li  was  ordered  to  suppress  the  banditti.  The 


task  was  not  an  easy  one,  for  the  Nienfei  were  mostly 
mounted,  and  evaded  Li’s  efforts  to  bring  on  an  engage¬ 
ment.  He  hemmed  them  in  once,  in  the  Shantung 
promontory  ;  but  they  escaped,  partly  by  sea,  and  got 
loose  again  in  his  rear.  Enemies  and  censors  seized  the 
opportunity  to  criticize  and  blame  ;  but  Li’s  persistence 
ended  in  triumph,  and  this  rebellion  also  was  extin¬ 
guished.  The  bonds  of  government  had,  however, 
become  relaxed  ;  the  whole  empire  was  in  a  turmoil. 
Yunnan  and  Kweichow  broke  out  of  hand.  The  north¬ 
west  burst  into  flame,  in  sympathy  with  the  Mahomedan 
uprising  that  isolated  Kuldja  by  interposing  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Kashgaria  under  Yakoob  Khan,  and  Li  was 
again  called  in.  We  should  hardly  be  disposed  to  place 
his  intervention  so  high  as  Professor  Douglas,  who  says  : 
“  He  was  appointed  (to  the  command  in  Shense)  vice 
Tso  Tsung-tang  for  Tso  who,  as  Governor-General  of 
Shense  and  Kansuh,  had  charge  of  the  Mahomedan  cam¬ 
paign,  was  certainly  never  superseded.  Help  rendered 
under  these  circumstances  would  have  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  co-operation  ;  and  Li  had  headed  off  the  insurgents 
who  were  threatening  Peking,  when  he  was  recalled  to 
Tientsin  to  settle  the  grave  political  difficulty  caused 
by  the  massacre  of  French  subjects  in  1870.  It  was 
literally  a  case  of  “  Figaro  qui,  Figaro  la,  Figaro  su, 
Figaro  da.”  Whether  the  danger  arose  from  Taepings 
or  Nienfei,  from  Miautze  in  Kweichow,  Mahomedans  in 
Shense,  or  foreign  complications  on  the  seaboard,  this 
able  and  powerful  mandarin  appeared  to  be  the  sole 
support  of  the  Peking  Government. 

The  new  task  involved  displacement  of  his  old  chier 
and  protector  Tseng  Kwo-fan,  who  was  sent  back  to  the 
viceroyalty  of  Nanking,  while  Li  was  appointed  in  his 
stead  to  the  government  of  the  metropolitan  province, 
which  he  has  ever  since  continued  to  rule.  Thenceforward 
Li  Hung-chang  became  practically  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  after  Tseng  Kwo-fan’s  death  he  stood  out  as 
the  greatest  Chinaman  in  the  Empire.  It  would  require 
far  more  than  the  space  at  our  disposal  to  trace  even 
in  bare  outline  the  salient  features  of  his  subsequent 
career.  He  was  able  to  settle  terms  of  compensation 
for  the  massacre  of  Tientsin,  as  he  was  able  to  settle,  six 
years  later,  with  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  the  more  serious 
difficulty  that  arose  out  of  the  murder  of  Margary  in 
Yunnan.  It  was  Li  who  developed  the  policy  of  pro¬ 
tecting  Corea  against  Russia  by  persuading  the  King  of 
Corea  to  enter  into  treaty  relations  with  foreign  Powers. 
To  him  was  entrusted  the  settlement  of  the  Tongking 
question  in  1885  ;  and  he  concluded  with  Count  I  to,  about 
the  same  time,  an  agreement  which  staved  off  war  with 
Japan  at  the  time,  but  furnished  a  basis  for  the  complaint 
that  China  was  acting  inconsistently  with  its  terms,  in 
i&M- 

The  closing  chapters  contain  an  instructive  aper^u 
of  the  late  crisis.  China  is  showm  to  have  been  not 
blind  to  the  growing  danger  ;  and  Professor  Douglas- 
quotes  a  masterly  memorial  in  which  Li,  in  1882,  combated 
a  proposal  that  China  should  take  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
by  exposing  the  imperfections  of  organization  which 
lie  at  the  root  of  her  weakness  and  deficiencies.  The 
story  of  the  recent  war,  the  collapse  of  the  armaments 
and  defences  which  Li  had  been  so  long  endeavouring- 
to  erect,  and  the  dramatic  incidents  of  his  visit  to 
Shinionoseki,  are  fresh  within  the  memory  of  our  readers. 
Critics  and  censors  in  China  were  quick  to  visit  her 
collapse  upon  the  statesman  to  whom  it  is  mainly  due 
that  she  had  any  sort  of  modern  organization  at  all. 
The  value  of  their  criticism  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
remark  that  when,  at  the  supreme  crisis,  the  Emperor  was 
willing  to  entrust  Von  Hanneken  with  the  reorganization 
of  the  army,  these  literary  critics  were  able  to  neutralize 
the  appointment  by  supplying  him  with  a  Hanlin 
colleague,  who  knew  no  more  of  the  art  of  war  than  an 
Oxford  don  may  have  gathered  from  the  pages  of 
Xenophon. 

More  notable,  however,  than  his  achievements  in  war 
and  diplomacy,  were  Li’s  efforts,  during  this  long  period, 
to  endow  his  country  with  the  appliances  in  which  he 
perceived  foreigners  to  be  superior.  He  inaugurated 
the  great  fleet  of  merchant  steamers  known  as  the  China 
Merchants  Steam  Navigation  Company,  which  he  sup¬ 
ported  by  privilege  and  subsidy.  It  was  at  his  instance, 
and  under  his  guidance,  that  the  Imperial  Government 
built  up  the  fleet  which  was  notoriously  the  only  military 
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element  the  Japanese  feared  in  entering  on  the  recent 
war.  He  started  coal  mines  at  Kaiping  and  gold 
mines  on  the  Amoor.  He  has  been  a  consistent  advo¬ 
cate  of  railways,  and  it  is  under  his  auspices  that  a 
line  has  been  slowly  constructed,  from  Tientsin  to 
Shanhai-kwan.  His  arsenal  at  Nanking  was  the  pre¬ 
cursor  of  those  that  have  since  been  inaugurated  at  other 
centres.  He  started  the  first  cotton  mill  at  Shanghai. 

He  has  perceived  the  necessity  for  naval  colleges,  and  the 
superiority  of  foreign  surgical  skill.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten,  in  criticizing  results,  that  he  is  a  Chinaman 
who  has  never  been  out  of  China,  and  had  to  rely  on 
Chinamen  possessing  all  the  defects  of  the  race.  If  we 
are  provoked  to  scorn  by  his  lending  himself  to  the 
worship  of  a  snake,  or  bringing  out  a  celebrated  image 
to  procure  rain,  we  may  remember  that  others  than 
Chinese  mandarins  pander  to  the  superstitions  of  the 
people.  Traces  of  serpent-worship  linger  elsewhere 
than  in  China,  and  a  certain  image  of  the  Virgin  is  still 
brought  out  in  time  of  drought,  even  by  Christians,  in 
Cyprus.  If  we  are  tempted  to  complain  of  airs  of 
superiority,  we  may  remember  that  he  began  life  as  a 
high-class  scholar,  and  had  nearly  as  much  to  unlearn 
as  to  learn.  He  has  been  blamed  for  not  entrusting 
more  power  to  foreigners  ;  and  Professor  Douglas  is 
perhaps  right  in  tracing  this  unwillingness  to  distrust. 
But  this  distrust  is  inherent  in  the  Chinese,  and  it  is 
difficult  for  a  man  to  rise  altogether  superior  to  the 
weaknesses  of  his  race.  Besides,  even  if  Li  had  attained 
that  superiority,  he  could  not  roughly  override  the 
reactionary  forces  which  he  had  continuously  to  combat. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  quite  fair  to  hold 
him  responsible  for  Admiral  Lang  s  withdrawal.  That 
intrigue  arose  out  of  the  jealousy  of  Chinese  officers 
who  thought  they  knew  enough  and  resented  foreign 
control  ;  and  it  is  at  least  a  question  whether  Li  could 
control  them.  It  seems  open  to  question  even,  whether 
the  two  ironclads  which  he  had  provided  might  not 
have  given  a  different  turn  to  the  battle  of  the  ^  alu  as 
it  was,  if  the  peculation  of  underlings  had  not  given 
them  shell  filled  with  cement.  Li  is  not  free  from  the 
vices  of  his  class.  He  has  had  great  opportunities,  and 
has  amassed  great  wealth  ;  but  his  character  is  not  that 
of  a  man  who  would  descend  to  peculation  of  this  mean 
kind,  and  sell  his  country  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  He 
has  been  called  the  Bismarck  of  China.  He  has  fallen 
far  short  of  Bismarck’s  achievements,  but  he  has  had 
neither  the  competent  subordinates,  nor  the  material, 
nor  the  undeviating  support  which  helped  Bismarck  to 
succeed.  In  his  terse  speech  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Franco-German  war,  the  old  Emperor  toasted  Von 
Roon  who  had  forged  the  sword,  and  Von  Moltke 
who  had  wielded  it,  as  well  as  \  on  Bismarck  who 
had  shown  how  to  direct  it.  Li  Hung-chang  has  had 
neither  a  Von  Moltke  nor  a  \  on  Roon. 

Professor  Douglas  may  well  have  felt  hampered  bj 
the  limits  within  which  he  had  to  compress  his^  tale. 
It  is  much  to  say  that  he  has  succeeded  in  giving  a 
comprehensive  sketch  within  the  moderate  compass 
of  one  volume.  He  has  been  at  pains  to  verify  his  facts, 
and  is  to  be  congratulated  on  their  general  accuracy  and 
on  the  general  truth  of  his  arguments. 


DR.  WELLDON  AS  A  NOVELIST. 


<<  Gerald  Eversley’s  Friendship.”  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  C. 
Welldon,  Head-Master  of  Harrow  School.  London  : 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 


THE  head-master  of  a  great  public  school  is,  as  things 
go,  a  personage.  England  is  perhaps  the  onl^ 
country  where  the  pedagogic  career  has  sufficient 
prizes  to  attract  men  of  first-rate  ability ..  But  the  heads 
of  our  three  or  four  greatest  schools  enjoy  salaries  and 
a  social  position  hardly,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  those  of  our 
Puisne  Judges  ;  and  they  are  all  of  them  in  the  running, 
If  such  a  term  may  be  applied  to  persons  so  reverend  and 
exalted,  for  the  episcopal  bench  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Of  these  great  head-masters  Mr.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon  was, 
at  one  time,  and  by  a  considerable  body  of  the  public, 
regarded  as  the  most  promising,  if  not  the  most 
powerful.  He  was  promoted  to  the  headship  of  Harrow 
at  an  unusually  early  age,  and  as  nothing  succeeds  like 
success,  a  large  body  of  his  Eton  friends  went  about 


saying  that  he  was  the  coming  man,  the  strong  and 
original  head-master,  who  was  going  to  do  something 
for  Harrow,  which  had  not  been  achieved  by  his  illustrious 
predecessors.  If  Mr.  Welldon  had  been  as  clever  as 
his  friends  thought  him,  he  would  have  recognized  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  very  lucky  fellow,  and  being  aware 
of  the  mediocrity  of  his  mind  would  have  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  his  business  of  teaching  his  sixth  form,  and 
managing  a  big  school.  Why  should  he  publish  a 
novel  ?  ‘it  could  not  increase,  whilst  it  was  very  likely 
to  diminish,  his  chance  of  a  bishopric.  His  reputation 
had  risen  upon  the  judicious  puffing  of  school  and  college 
friends,  and  it  is  very  dangerous  to  put  such  fame  as 
that  to  the  test  of  print.  If  Mr.  Welldon  had  not 
written  this  book,  he  might  have  gone  on  posing  as  the 
coming  man  for  the  next  twenty  years,  and  final  y 
reached  his  Hercules’  Pillars  at  Lambeth,  by  the  aid  ot 
correct  scholarship  and  a  portly  presence.  Mr.  Welldon 
has  chosen  to  reveal  himself  to  a  critical  world,  under 
no  awe  of  scholastic  reputations,  as  a  man  who  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  tell  it  about  schoolboys,  religion, 
politics,  or  love  ;  who  is  destitute  of  a  single  original 
idea,  who  is  devoid  of  humour,  and  who  constantly 
mistakes  a  pointless  paradox  for  a  profound  revelation. 

The  pretentious  object  of  this  so-called  novel  is, _we 
suppose,  to  fortify  Balliol  undergraduates  against 
atheism.  We  can  see  no  other  possible  reason  for  Mr. 
Welldon’s  putting  pen  to  paper.  “  Story,  God  bless 
you,  I  have  none  to  tell,  sir”  ;  and  those  who  want  a 
boy’s  book  of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,  and 
hairbreadth  escapes,  had  better  not  open  Mr.  Welldon  s 
pages,  for  there  is  no  pretence  of  adventure,  or  even  ot 
connected  situations.  The  subject  of  friendship  between 
schoolboys  is  a  noble  but  a  perilous  one :  often  as  it  has 
been  attempted,  by  Hughes,  by  Farrar,  by  Disraeli,  we 
do  not  know  that  any  one  has  really  succeeded  in  its 
treatment.  But  Mr.  Welldon  does  not  even  try  to 
succeed,  for  Harry  Venniker,  the  athletic  boy  who  gets 
into  the  eleven,  is  a  lay  figure,  a  mere  foil  to  Gerald 
Eversley,  the  intellectual  boy  in  spectacles,  and  the  hero 
of  the  book.  Venniker  duly  punctuates  Eversley  s 
religious  speculations  with  “What  awful  rot  ,  he 
ejaculates  in  the  regular  way,  “  What  a  beastly  shame, 
by  way  of  balm  for  a  boycotted  genius  ;  and  at  the 
proper  times  and  places  he  threatens  to  punch  anybody  s 
head  who  does  not  leave  his  friend  alone.  But  the 
analysis  of  the  feelings  of  the  two  boys  is  so  superficial 
and  hurried  as  to  leave  us  in  no  doubt  that  the  delineation 
of  a  schoolboy’s  friendship  was  not  the  real  task  which 
the  author  set  himself.  As  to  the  love-business,  it  is 
hurriedly  packed  into  the  last  two  chapters,  obviously  as 
an  afterthought.  No,  the  business  of  this  book  is  to 
defend  the  divinity  of  Christ  ;  Mr.  Welldon  s  object  was 
to  publish  a  sermon  on  Christianity,  and  not  ethical, 
but  doctrinal,  Christianity.  Stories  which  are  written 
to  popularize  the  spirit  and  the  morality  of  the  New 
Testament  we  shall  always  treat  with  respect  and 
approbation,  for  “  truth  embodied  in  a  tale  often 
enters  in  at  doors  which  are  closed  to  more  formal 
appeals.  But  a  novel  is  emphatically  not  the  place  tor 
polemical  theology  ;  and  we  resent  this  attempt  to  pa  m 
off  upon  the  public  a  perfectly  commonplace  and  con¬ 
ventionally  dreary  homily  on  the  Son  of  Man  under  the 
guise  of  a  novel  about  schoolboy  friendship.  , 

We  have  said  there  is  no  story  in  “  Gerald  Eversley  s 
Friendship,”  nor  is  there  ;  but  we  cannot  help  giving 
one  or  two  examples  of  the  audacity  with  which  Mr. 
Welldon  employs  stale  situations,  and  the  clerical  com¬ 
placency  with  which  he  turns  his  threadbare  coat  to  the 
audience  as  if  it  were  a  new  and  gorgeous  garment.  VV  e 
suppose  that  to  an  ecclesiastic  pressing  home  his  point 
in  theology,  these  things  do  not  matter.  “  St.  Anselm  s 
is,  of  course,  Harrow,  and  if  Mr.  Welldon  were  a  man 
of  any  sympathy,  or  imagination,  or  insight,  he  might 
have  given  us  a  very  interesting  picture  of  the  Harrow 
of  to-day.  The  success  of  “  Tom  Brown  s  Schooldays, 
perhaps  the  best  book  about  schoolboys  in  the  lan- 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  written  from  a 


guage, 


is 


boy’s  point  of  view.  ‘  ‘  Gerald  Eversley’s  Friendship 
written  from  a  master’s  point  of  view,  which  dooms  1 
to  failure.  Venniker  is  the  conventional  idol  of  a  public 
school,  athletic,  honest,  and  stupid  ;  Eversley  is  the 
equally  conventional  studious  boy,  shunned,  and  mis 
understood :  and  of  course  the  two  become  bos- 
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friends.  Eversley  is  suspected  by  his  house-master  of 
cribbing  ;  what  clever  boy  is  not  ?  And  there  is  the  old 
familiar  story  of  the  missing  examination-paper,  stolen 
from  a  sealed  packet,  the  mendacious  butler  who  saw 
‘ <  that  Mr.  Eversley  ”  go  into  the  study  when  his  master 
was  out,  the  cross-examination  of  the  supposed  culprit, 
and  the  final  triumph  of  innocence.  Do  w-e  not  know 
this  business  well  ?  Then  there  is  the  equally  familiar 
description  of  a  house-match,  and  according  to  Mr. 
Welldon  “  there  are  elderly  gentlemen  leading  quiet 
respectable  lives  in  remote  parts  of  the  country  who 
cannot  now  meet  after  fifty  years  without  exchanging 
words  like  these  :  ‘  You  remember  that  catch  ’  ;  ‘My 
dear  fellow’,  why  did  you  let  that  ball  go  through  jour 
legs  ?  ’  ”  Are  there  indeed  such  elderly  gentlemen  who 
ta?k  so?  Who  has  ever  met  them,  or  heard  them  ?  Two 
pages  and  a  half  are  devoted  to  the  strikinglj  new  and 
convulsing  joke  of  somebody’s  saj'ing  to  a  deaf  man 
that  it  is  a  fine  afternoon,  and  the  deaf  man  sending  for 
his  wife  and  his  trumpet  to  know  what  the  observation 
was.  Venniker  catches  cold,  and  nearly  dies  ;  and 
Eversley  w’rites  home  every  day  to  the  invalid  s.  mother. 
Then  Eversley  goes  to  stay  with  Venniker  at  his  stately 
home,  and  falls  in  love  with  his  sister,  wTho  also  catches 
cold,  and  quite  dies.  The  hero  then  determines  to 
drown  himself  in  the  family  pond,  but  takes  the  pre¬ 
caution  of  writing  a  note  to  his  heart  s-friend  to  tell  him 
of  his  intention,  which  he  leaves  on  his  table  before 
breaking  out  of  the  mansion  at  midnight.  Eversley 
wanders  down  to  the  pond  ;  takes  off  his  coat,  wrraps  it 
round  a  stone,  and  throw’s  it  into  the  water.  One  then 
asks  oneself,  will  the  author  really  dare  to  bring  Venni- 
ker  to  the  rescue  ?  But  he  does,  for  just  in  the  nick  ot 
time  the  athlete  claps  the  student  on  the  shoulder. 
Everslej’  becomes  a  philanthropic  alderman  in  a  northern 
town,  and  wears  ever  next  his  heart  a  locket  with  a 
portrait  and  the  w’ord  “  Ethel  ”  in  enamel.  \\  e  are  not 
very  sorry  to  learn  that  he  is  dead  now. 

But  the  chapter  in  the  book  which  is  meant  to.  tell, 
and  for  the  sake  of  which,  in  our  opinion,  it  was  written, 
is  called  the  “  Crisis  of  Faith.”  It  describes,  in  common¬ 
place  language,  the  doubts  which  probably  every  clever 
undergraduate  has  felt  about  the  mj’sterious  dogmas  of 
Christianity.  As  an  instance  of  a  paradox  meant  for  a  reve¬ 
lation  we  have  only  space  for  the  following  apophthegm  : 
“  Religion  does  not  affect  to  solve  religious  difficulties. 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  first  set  the  detestable  fashion  of 
writing  novels  about  religious  difficulties,  and  Mr. 
Welldon  is  a  pale  imitator  of  that  gifted  lady.  If  Mr. 
Welldon  will  preach  a  sermon,  let  him  go  and  preach  it 
in  Balliol  Chapel.  According  to  him,  it  is  wanted  there  ; 
and  we  are  quite  sure  the  new  master  of  that  College, 
who  is  a  Scotch  philosopher,  will  be  glad  to  afford  him 
the  opportunity.  But  Mr.  Welldon  will  do  it  at  his  own 
risk.  He  will  do  it  at  the  risk  of  the  discovery  by  the 
undergraduates  that  a  man  may  be  head-master  of 
Harrow  without  knowing  anything  of  the  world,  of 
young  men,  or  even  of  the  best  things  that  have  been 
said  about  the  Founder  of  Christianity. 

MORE  PSEUDO-SCIENCE. 

“The  Migration  of  British  Birds,  including  their  Post- 
Glacial  Emigrations  as  Traced  by  the  Application 
of  a  New  Law  of  Dispersal.  Being  a  Contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Study  of  Migration,  Geographical  Dis¬ 
tribution,  and  Insular  Faunas.”  By  Charles  Dixon. 
London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1895. 

GHTHE  field  of  science  is  large  enough  to  employ  many 
JL  men  and  many  methods.  It  would  be  absurd  it  a 
reviewer,  tasting  for  the  public,  were  to  denounce  good 
work  because  it  was  served  in  a  fashion  that  did  not 
tempt  his  appetite.  But  we  have  spent  laborious  hours 
on  Mr.  Dixon’s  book,  and  we  cannot  allow  his  refer¬ 
ences  to  Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  to  pass  without  the 
censure  they  deserve.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  our 
readers  that  Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  by  his  own 
magnificent  contributions  to  science  and  by  his  un¬ 
equalled  self-sacrifice  in  the  matter  of  the  discovery  of 
the  principle  of  natural  selection,  commands  the  re¬ 
spectful  admiration  of  every  living  man  of  science.  As 
for  the  particular  question  of  the  distribution  of  animals, 
it  would  be’ difficult  to  choose  a  person  and  a  subject 


more  closely  bound  together  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
know.  Yet  here  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Dixon,  following 
some  criticism  of  Mr.  Wallace  : 

“  Such  statements  are  terribly  misleading  to  the 
student,  shake  his  confidence  in  work  in  which  he  is  not 
sufficiently  expert  or  has  not  the  requisite  special  know¬ 
ledge  to  test  its  accuracj’,  and  illustrate  very  forcibly 
how  absolutely  necessarj’  it  is  that  naturalists  should 
thoroughlj’  understand  not  onlj’  the  rudiments  but  the 
higher  philosophy  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
life  before  they  attempt  to  theorize  upon  it,  or  endeavour 
to  demonstrate  it.  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam  just  as  aptly 
applies  to  scientists  in  general,  and  to  Royal  Institution 
lecturers  in  particular,  as  to  shoemakers  or  any  other 
craftsmen.” 

Turn,  then,  to  Mr.  Dixon  and  see  the  “  higher  philo¬ 
sophy”  as  he  sets  it  forth.  The  title-page,  the  preface, 
and  almost  each  successive  chapter,  make  it  plain  that 
the  higher  philosophy  consists  in  the  propounding  of  a 
“new  law  of  dispersal.”  As  it  takes  two  pages  to  set 
forth  categoricalij’  the  law  and  its  corollaries,  we  must 
refrain  from  complete  quotation  ;  but,  put  shortlj’,  the 
new  law,  the  higher  philosophy  of  distribution,  is  that 
since  the  glacial  epoch  birds  and  probably  all  other 
organisms  spread  northward  from  the  equatorial  region. 
It  is  a  great  and  terrible  law,  destined  to  rule  the  animals 
and  plants  of  the  northern  hemisphere  in  the  future. 
For,  says  Mr.  Dixon,  it  “may  be  safely  prophesied  that 
all  peculiar  boreal  forms  now  living  exclusively  in  the 
Arctic  regions  would  perish  in  a  glacial  epoch,  if  that 
glacial  climate  included  the  southern  limits  of  their  pre¬ 
sent  range.”  This  is  a  keen-eyed  law  which  allows 
nothing  to  escape  it,  which  prevents  the  nightingale  from 
visiting  the  pleasant  land  of  Devon,  and  makes  the  tawny 
owl  and  the  nuthatch  shun  Ireland  as  if  they  were- 
campaigned  landlords.  “You  may  afforest  Ireland  as- 
denselj’  as  jrou  like,  as  indeed  much  of  it  has  been 
afforested,  yet  j’ou  cannot  tempt  a  single  woodpecker  or 
a  single  tawny  owl  or  nuthatch  to  break  the  law  of  its 
dispersal  or  the  conditions  of  its  extension,  either  by 
emigrating  south  or  bj’  crossing  a  wide  water  area  to 
take  up  its  abode  in  your  forests.” 

Now  as  we  are  here  concerned  with  “  the  higher 
philosophy,”  let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  what  class  ot 
facts  Mr.  Dixon  has  in  his  higher  philosophical  mind 
when  he  speaks  of  a  law.  It  may  have  been  the  fate  of 
some  observant  readers  of  this  review  to  be  on  the  plat¬ 
form  of  the  North  London  Railway  at  Liverpool  Street 
in  the  morning,  and  again  between  four  and  seven  in 
the  afternoon.  It  is  a  striking  and  impressive  fact  that 
in  the  morning  all  the  trains  arriving  are  thronged,, 
while  all  the  trains  departing  are  practically  empty.  In 
the  afternoon,  the  incoming  trains  are  empty,  the 
departing  trains  are  as  full  as  if  there  were  no  County 
Council  to  petition  for  more  accommodation.  Most 
observant  people  would  infer  that  there  was  some- 
reason  why  people  should  come  into  town  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  leave  it  in  the  afternoon.  But  this  is  not  Mr. 
Dixon’s  higher  philosophj’.  He  would  see  at  once 
that  there  is  a  law  of  diurnal  centrifugal  travelling,  and 
of  nocturnal  centripetal  travelling.  He  would  make 
deductions  and  corollaries  and  write  books  about  his 
law,  until  some  poor  devil,  wishing  to  take  his  pleasure 
of  a  morning  in  the  Victoria  Park,  feared  to  break  the 
law  and  went  by  ’bus ! 

Turning  to  Mr.  Dixon’s  method  of  legislation  as 
applied  to  birds,  we  need  hardly  point  out  that  if  it  be 
the  case  that  the  tendency  of  the  dispersal  of  birds  is 
northerly  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  even  though 
it  may  have  been  northerly  since  the  glacial  epoch,  it 
is  the  most  childish  folly  in  an)’  one,  and  impertinent 
folly  in  one  who  cannot  speak  civilly  of  his  betters,  to 
call  this  generalization  a  law,  and  to  prophesy  and 
deduce  particular  instances  from  it.  Mr.  Dixon’s  law 
is  no  law  at  all. 

But  to  descend  from  philosophy  to  fact,  Mr.  Dixon’s 
so-called  law  is  neither  a  new  generalization  nor  a 
generalization  that  would  fail  to  occur  to  a  school-board 
pupil  if  the  occurrence  of  the  glacial  epoch  were  made 
known  to  him.  As  during  that  period  all  the  higher 
forms  of  life — possibly  all  forms  of  life — were  killed  off 
or  driven  southwards  by  the  ice,  it  is  plain  enough  that 
when  the  ice  receded  there  was  left  a  vast  track  ot 
barren  land.  Into  this  track  of  barren  land  the  living 
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thing’s  migrated  from  the  south,  and,  in  the  slow  course 
of  nature,  the  migration  has  not  yet  ceased.  Mr.  Dixon, 
who  appears  to  be  an  industrious  and  respectable  collater 
of  facts,  has  brought  together  a  number  of  indications, 
new  and  old,  of  this  deep-seated  habit  of  northern  life. 

If  he  would  rid  his  pages,  of  the  higher  philosophy,  sit 
down  quietly  to  record  his  observations  in  the  patient 
and  unassuming  fashion  of  Wallace  and  Darwin,  the 
thanks  of  all  naturalists  would  be  due  to  him,  and  his 
interesting  and  useful  labour  would  not  be  choked,  as  it 
is  at  present,  in  a  mass  of  childish  folly. 

SPORT  AMONG  THE  RAJPOOTS. 

Rifle  and  Spear  with  the  Rajpoots.  Being  the  Narra¬ 
tive  of  a  Winter’s  Travel  and  Sport  in  Northern 
India.”  By  Mrs.  Alan  Gardner.  London  :  Chatto 
&  Windus.  1895. 

RIFLE  and  Spear”  is  the  light  and  . lively  narrative 
of  a  voyage  dc  luxe  recorded  in  a  volume  dc 
luxe.  Mrs.  Gardner  tells  us  that  it  is  almost  a  verbatim 
reprint  of  letters  hurriedly  scribbled  on  the  roadside. 
She  has  a  facile  pen  and  a  pleasant  style,  and  the 
numerous  illustrations  are  equally  spirited.  Everything 
was  made  smooth  for  the  lady  and  her  husband  ,  they 
were  billeted  in  the  palaces  of  Oriental  potentates,  and 
entertained  by  Commandants  of  stations  and  Political 
Residents.  Saloon  carriages  were  set  apart  by  railway 
companies  for  their  accommodation,  and  any  hardships 
they  encountered  were  of  their  own  courting.  But  at 
the  same  time  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  they  went  out  ot 
their  way  to  risk  the  adventurous,  and  in  the  prolonged 
endurance  of  severe  fatigue  and  excessive  cold  many  of 
Mrs.  Gardner’s  experiences  were  very  trying.  As  for 
Mr.  Gardner,  he  is  a  keen  sportsman,  and  his  wife 
fully  sympathizes  in  his  enthusiasm.  In  these  days  of 
facilities  for  cheap  travel  and  promiscuous  poaching  and 
pot-hunting,  fair  sport  with  big  game  is  seldom  to  be 
found  except  in  the  preserves  of  wealthy  native  poten¬ 
tates.  Mr.  Gardner  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  carte 
blanche  in  the  reserved  mountain  domains  of  the 
Maharajah  of  Kashmir,  and  in  the  lowland  estates  of 
certain  Rajahs  of  the  Rajpoot  States,  who  are  become 
more  English  than  the  English  in  their  intense  devotion 

to  venery.  ...  ,,  .  , 

When  Mr.  Gardner  failed  in  his  stalks,  or  had  to 

record  a  succession  of  blank  days,  it  was  not  through 
lack  of  zeal  or  every  possible  advantage,  but  because  he 
was  stalking  or  shooting  out  of  the  proper  season.  .  On 
the  Kashmir  Hills  he  had  many  a  weary  wandering, 
starting  in  snow  and  frost  from  the  tent  before  daybreak, 
and  coming  back  hungry  and  belated  long  after  dark, 
with  very  inadequate  reward.  His  toil  was  severe,  but 
it  had  the  zest  of  excitement  and  expectation.  We  are 
rather  inclined  to  pity  his  wife,  who  kept  tent  in  the 
dreary  weather  in  his  absence,  possessing  her  soul  in 
patience  amid  singularly  dismal  surroundings.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gardner  seem  to  have  been  fortunate  in  their 
native  servants,  although  the  chief-butler,  who  had  earned 
the  sobriquet  of  “the  Man  of  the  World,”  was  much 
o-iven  to  bemoaning  his  unlucky  fate,  and  was  a  master  in 
The  arts  of  petty  swindling.  For  the  professional  shikaris 
there  is  little  but  praise;  and  the  Kashmir  men  in  par¬ 
ticular  were  so  willing  to  turn  their  hands  to  anything, 
that  they  volunteered  to  undertake  all  the  domestic  duties 
and  desired  that  the  Hindu  followers  might  be  dismissed. 
In  common  with  all  their  comrades  of  the  Rajpoot  States, 
they  seem  to  have  had  an  insatiable  craving  for  testi¬ 
monials.  They  presented  themselves,  provided  with 
volumes  of  chits,  nor  did  they  ever  neglect  an  occa¬ 
sion  of  adding  to  these.  The  least  satisfactory  member 
of  the  train  was  Mrs.  Gardner’s  personal  attendant. 
That  ayah  could  help  neither  herself  nor  her  mistress, 
and  when  it  was  a  question  of  packing  in  haste,  her 
faculties  were  paralyzed.  To  tell  the  truth,  we  cannot 
think  the  dark-complexioned  waiting  maid  was  much  to 
blame.  Accustomed  to  the  tropical  heat  of  Sind,  she 
was  suddenly  transported  to  a  climate  where  a  cup  ot 
coffee  froze  under  canvas.  If  the  girths  of  her  riding 
camel  chanced  to  slip,  she  might  find  herself  caught  in 
the  pannier  under  the  maddened  animal  s  belly  ,  when 
safely  secured,  she  might  be  treading  a  shelving  track 
skirting  the  verge  of  unfathomed  abysses ;  and  the 


passage  of  ravines  on  the  swinging  rope  bridges  tried  the 
nerves  even  of  the  Mem-Sahib.  At  one  of  these  Mrs. 
Gardner  was  the  victim  of  a  clever  native  dodge.  When 
doing  the  worst  of  the  rope  walking  a  la  Blondin,  an 
innocent  little  cur  came  trotting  out  to  meet  her  and  took 
a  short  cut  between  her  ankles.  The  bridge-keeper 
chivalrously  rushed  to  the  rescue.  He  had  trained  his 
dog  to  embarrass  nervous  travellers. 

The  introductions  which  preceded  our  travellers  some¬ 
times  prepared  pleasant  surprises.  Arriving  at  Chamba, 
they  had  been  looking  forward  to  the  bleak  and  bare  quar¬ 
tering  of  the  dak  bungalow  and  to  the  ordinary  tough  fowl 
disguised  in  a  mess  of  curry.  They  were  ushered  into  a 
mansion  brilliantly  illuminated,  with  a  table  decked  out 
with  flowers,  and  sparkling  with  plate  and  crystal.  The 
mansion  was  a  palace  of  the  reigning  Raja,  and  the  tab  e 
had  beenspread  by  hisorders  forthe  distinguished  English 
guests.  He  followed  up  that  hospitality  by  inviting  his 
subjects  for  a  succession  of  battues  in  his  preserves,  and 
by  initiating  Mr.  Gardner  in  the  somewhat  perilous 
sport  of  leopard-spearing.  When  a  leopard  is  caught 
alive  he  is  caged,  and  then  slipped  like  a  pigeon  from 
its  trap  for  a  tourney  of  mounted  leopard-stickers. 
There,  as  elsewhere,  Mr.  Gardner  came  off  with  credit 
from  the  risky  entertainment ;  but  on  one  occasion  a 
sowar  had  a  narrow  escape,  when  the  leopard  sprang 
upon  his  horse’s  neck,  missing  the  rider  only  by  a 
hair’s-breadth.  As  might  have  been  presumed  from  his 
generous  table,  the  hospitality  of  the  Raja  of  Chamba 
was  by  no  means  matter  of  formal  ceremony.  Urging  his 
visitors  to  stay  for  “  another  day’s  shooting,’  he  laid 
down  special  dak  to  their  next  destination,  so  that  they 
covered  the  distance  easily  in  a  third  of  the  usual  time. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  little  road-side  station  where 
they  were  to  meet  the  train,  they  had  experience  of  a 
different  and  less  agreeable  type  of  native.  An  English- 
speaking  and  well-meaning  Hindu  was  the  station- 
master  ;  a  letter  addressed  to  him  had  not  been  delivered, 
and  it  took  Herculean  efforts  of  argument  and  no  slight 
expenditure  of  temper  to  drive  him  an  inch  out  of  the 
regular  grooves.  Such  a  man,  as  Mrs.  Gardner  remarks, 
is  useful  enough  as  a  type-writing  machine,  but  inca¬ 
pable  as  any  machine  of  acting  on  his  own  initiative. 
Her  book  gives  us  a  good  idea  of  the  lavish  expense  at 
which  some  of  these  Indian  princes  go  in  for  their 
favourite  field-sports.  The  Raja  of  Dholpar,  for  example 
_ and  few  Englishmen  even  know  the  name  ot  the  prin¬ 
cipality— has  one  hundred  and  fifty  almost  faultless 
blood  horses  in  his  stables,  and  his  kennels  are  filled  with 
first-class  dogs  of  many  breeds.  He  started  with  a  pack 
of  English  foxhounds,  but  found  the  “country”  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  sport.  There  were  no  fences  and  the  scent 
would  not  lie.  Another  Raja  had  an  enormous  stud  of 
trained  elephants.  Nor  do  these  long-descended  gentle¬ 
men  keep  hounds  and  horses  merely  for  show.  Not  a  tew 
are  crack  rifle  shots.  Several  are  famous  as  polo  players 
and  pig-stickers,  and  one  has  often  carried  off  the  spear 
of  honour  from  the  boldest  riders  in  the  English  canton¬ 
ments.  That  daring  Nimrod  once  came  a  tremendous 
“cropper” — he  broke  his  collar-bone  and  cracked  his 
skull.  The  skull  was  trepanned  and  patched  by  a  skil¬ 
ful  surgeon,  but  so  terrible  a  crumpler  might  well  have 
shaken  the  nerve  of  any  man.  Nevertheless  the  Raja 
rides  as  boldly  as  ever  ;  and  the  anecdote  is  significant 
as  showing  how  wisely  the  Indian  Government  has  been 
acting  in  conciliating  the  loyalty  of  these  warlike  Rajpoot 
chiefs  by  accepting  their  active  assistance  in  the  event 
of  war.  It  is  well  to  have  such  excellent  fighting  mate¬ 
rial  warmly  engaged  on  our  side  in  the  not  impossible 

event  of  a  foreign  invasion. 

Mrs.  Gardner  brightens  her  book  with  picturesque 
descriptions — though  she  disavows  these  in  her  brief 

preface _ and  with  many  humorous  observations  and 

stories  She  gives  as  ludicrous  an  account  of  the  troubles 
of  camel-loading  as  “  Eothen  ”  or  Elliot  Warburton,  or 
any  Eastern  traveller  who  has  written  before  her.  There 
is  a  comical  story  of  the  sacred  monkeys  of  Muttra,  who 
are  sanctified  by  Hindu  piety  and  suffered  to  multiply  to 
any  extent,  although  intolerable  nuisances.  A  regiment 
of  Ghoorkas  marching  through  the  city,  fancied  they 
had  been  insulted  by  the  populace.  Whereupon  they 
scattered  handfuls  of  grain  all  over  the  tiled  roofs.  I  he 
monkeys  swooped  upon  the  grain,  which  had  slipped 
between  the  chinks,  tearing  off  the  tiles  to  get  at  it,  and 
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so  the  town  of  Muttra  was  left  roofless,  no  one  of  its 
inhabitants  daring  to  interfere.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
fin-de-siecle  Rajas  who  pride  themselves  on  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  English  tastes,  and  by  way  of  contrast  we  may 
conclude  with  a  story,  illustrative  of  Eastern  manners 
in  a  bygone  generation.  The  late  Maharajah  ot  L  lwar 
paid  a  visit  to  Calcutta.  Squandering  his  money  in 
princely  fashion,  he  was  taken  to  see  Osier  s  collection 
of  glass.  The  show  of  chandeliers  and  lustres  literally 
dazzled  him.  He  insisted  upon  buying  the  whole  con¬ 
tents  of  the  shop.  They  were  duly  packed  and  despatched 
to  Ulvvar,  where  the  huge  packing  cases  have  remained 
unopened  to  this  present  day. 


A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

“A  History  of  English  Poetry.”  By  W.  J.  Courthope, 
M.  A.  Vol.  I.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1095. 

r INHERE  are  two  inevitable  disadvantages  in  a  treat- 
jl  ment  of  poetry  apart  from  other  forms  ot  literature, 
first,  poetry  is  part  of  a  larger  stream  ;  secondly,  the 
work  of  individual  authors  who  have  written  in  prose  as 
well  as  verse  can  thus  be  dealt  with  only  in  a  frag¬ 
mentary  way.  The  unity  of  the  subject,  as  Mr.  Court- 
hope  says,  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  life  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole  ;  but  this  unity,  as  far  as  it  obtained  literary 
expression,  is  to  be  found  in  literature  as  a  whole,  not  in 
any  single  province  of  literature.  We  understand  the 
spirit  of  Pope’s  poetry  imperfectly  at  best  until  we  have 
placed  it  amid  the  writings  of  Bolingbroke,  of  Addison, 
and  of  Swift  ;  then  only  can  we  perceive  what  was 
common  to  all  writers  of  the  time,  and  what  was  peculiar 
to  the  genius  of  Pope.  Again,  in  the  study  of  authors, 
the  unit  of  study  should  be,  if  possible,  the  author  and 
his  total  work.  It  is  possible  to  consider  the  poetry  ot 
Scott  without  referring  to  the  W  averley  Novels  ;  but  in 
doing  so,  we  have  broken  off  a  fragment  from  the  work 
of  Scott  ;  we  approach  a  great  writer  at  a  disadvantage ; 
we  do  not  feel  the  full  force  of  his  mind  ,  we  examine  a 
feature,  but  we  do  not  see  the  man.  Thus,  whether  we 
investigate  the  mind  of  a  nation,  or  the  minds  of  indivi¬ 
dual  authors,  a  history  of  literature  serves  us  better  than 
a  history  of  any  single  department  of  letters. 

But  while  these  are  valid,  they  are  not  fatal  objections. 
We  have  political  histories  and  ecclesiastical  histories, 
naval  and  military  histories,  histories  of  costume  and 
histories  of  cookery.  A  history  of  poetry  is  not  a  history 
of  the  mind  of  a  nation,  but  it  is  a  contribution  towards 
that,  and  it  may  be  the  complete  history  of  a  particular 
art.  If  the  historian  conceives  his  subject  aright,  if  his 
plan  be  judicious,  his  method  sound,  his  knowledge 
adequate,  his  judgment  sane,  we  may  approve  the  selt- 
imposed  limitations  which  enable  him  to  achieve  a  great 
undertaking.  Mr.  Courthope  looks  forwaid  to  com¬ 
pleting  his  work  in  five  or  six  volumes  within  five  or  six 
years.  He  has  designed  the  whole  with  discretion  ;  he 
is  learned  without  pedantry,  original  in  his  treatment 
without  paradox,  and  sympathetic  without  extravagance. 
We  confidently  anticipate  that  the  remaining  volumes 
will  be  executed  with  no  less  ability  than  the  first,  and 
that  by  the  close  of  the  century,  if  he  be  permitted  to 
continue  his  labours,  we  shall  be  in  possession  of  a  com¬ 
plete  survey  of  the  movements  of  English  poetry  from 
Caidmon  to  Scott,  the  service  of  which,  as  forming  a 
background  to  studies  of  particular  periods  and  mono¬ 
graphs  on  individual  authors,  will  extend  beyond  itself. 

Pope,  as  Mr.  Courthope  notices  in  his  preface,  drew 
up  the  plan  of  a  History  of  English  Poetry  extending 
from  Chaucer  to  Waller.  Gray  communicated  to  Warton 
a  scheme  in  which  our  poetry  was  classified  under  a 
succession  of  literary  schools.  Warton  himself  made  a 
large  contribution  to  the  subject,  but  it  was  ill  designed, 
it  lacked  unity,  and  struggled  through  a  waste  of  anti¬ 
quarian  details.  Mr.  Courthope  proceeds  rather  upon 
the  method  of  Pope  and  Gray  than  that  of  W arton,  and 
with  the  advantage  of  the  enlarged  knowledge  of  the 
past  which  we  owe  to  the  spirit  of  nineteenth-century 
research.  He  does  not  start  like  M.  Taine,  hag-ridden 
by  a  theory.  Yet  he  sees  in  the  progress  of  poetry  the 
continuity  of  national  life,  and  in  the  characteristics  of 
each  epoch  the  result  of  many  converging  forces.  There 
have  been  writers  who  present  the  history  ot  literature 
as  a  series  of  cataclysms — the  mediaeval  cataclysm, 


rending  the  modern  from  the  classical  world  of  thought 
and  feeling,  the  Renaissance  cataclysm,  the  Puritan 
cataclysm.  Mr.  Courthope  perceives  a  varied  but  a 
continuous  life— classical  influences  running  on  through 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Renaissance  growing  gradually 
out  of  the  past  instead  of  violently  invading  and  sub¬ 
verting  it.  New  modes  of  thought  arise,  fresh  types  of 
composition,  improved  methods  ot  metrical  harmony  , 
but  the  development  of  art  is  a  process  of  evolution,  not 
a  succession  of  revolutions.  At  first  sight  it  may  seem 
as  if  Mr.  Courthope  had  at  one  point  wantonly  made  a 
breach  in  the  continuity  of  English  poetry,  for  he  main¬ 
tains  that  our  poetry  since  Chaucer  is  in  no  sense  a 
development  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  But  Mr.  Court- 
hope  is  right ;  such  continuity  as  can  be  found  in 
language  and  in  the  genius  ot  the  race  undoubtedly 
exists  ;  but  the  ancestry  of  Chaucer’s  art  and  that  which 
followed  Chaucer  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  art  of  tsdmon 
or  of  Cynewulf.  We  can  understand  and  account  tor 
Chaucer’s  work  without  reference  to  anything  that 
existed  in  England,  except  race  and  language,  before 
the  Norman  Conquest;  but  it  has  its  own  literar} 
ancestry  in  the  tradition  of  education  systematized  b) 
the  Latin  Church,  in  the  tradition  of  Graeco-Roman 
culture,  in  mediaeval  chivalry,  in  French  and  Italian 
models,  in  the  work  of  the  troubadour  and  the  trouvOre, 
in  the  Continental  influences  which  affected  the  cultivated 
intellect  of  our  country  in  the  second  half  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  and  in  the  gradual  formation  since  the 
Conquest  of  an  organized  English  nation. 

Before  arriving  at  Chaucer  Mr.  Courthope  traces  the 
survivals  of  Roman  culture  throughout  the  medimval 
period,  the  influence  on  literature  of  the  encyclopaedic 
education  of  the  Church,  the  early  Renaissance,  and  also 
the  growth  of  a  national  spirit.  Having  passed  Chaucer 
the  chief  strains  of  English  poetry  are  three  the  epica  , 
the  allegorical,  and  the  dramatic.  The  drama,  being  the 
subject  of  separate  histories,  such  as  the  very  substantial 
work  by  Dr.  Ward,  enters  into  Mr.  Courthope’s  study- 
only  in  a  subsidiary  way  as  essential  to  the  illustration 
of  non-dramatic  poetry\  \  et  he  devotes  a  careful  y 
written  chapter  to  Miracles  and  Morals,  and  we  note 
with  satisfaction  the  promise  of  a  volume  on  the 
culmination  and  decline  of  the  poetical  drama  under  the 
Stuarts.  Allegories  fall  into  two  chief  groups,  the 
chivalrous  and  the  scholastic,  the  one  more  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  feudal,  the  other  with  the  ecclesiastical, 
system  in  England  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
We  could  wish  that  Mr.  Courthope  had  been  a ^  little 
more  generous  in  his  recognition  of  the  beauty  of  The 
Pearl,”  and  a  little  more  just  to  the  genius  of  one 
admirable  poet— Dunbar.  But  specialists  may  be  trusted 
to  give  us  enthusiasm  in  abundance,  and  in  extravagant 
abundance.  An  historian  must  hold  the  balance,  must 
observe  proportion  ;  and  if  he  economizes  his  admira¬ 
tions,  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  trust  him  the  less. 
Happily  Mr.  Courthope  never  writes  in  the  dithyrambic 
vein  ;  and  in  passing  from  Chaucer  to  Dunbar,  it  was 
inevitable  that  he  should  be  sensible  of  a  decline.  We 
do  not  quarrel  with  his  description  of  Dunbar  as  a 
jongleur  transformed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
literary  age  ;  but  we  think  that  the  Scottish  poet  sutlers 
a  wrong  in  being  viewed  chiefly  in  connection  with 
allegory.  The  “  Golden  Targe  ”  and  the  “Thistle  and 
the  Rose”  are  set  subjects,  as  it  were,  made  brilliant 
with  the  colour  and  melody  that  came  from  the  lyrical 
genius  of  the  writer  ;  and  it  is  as  the  chief  lyrical  poet 
of  his  age,  not  as  an  inventor  of  allegory,  that  Dunbar 
should  be  studied. 

A  chapter  on  The  Decay  of  English  Minstrelsy  closes 
the  volume.  Among  many  corrections  of  current 
opinions  which  Mr.  Courthope  has  made,  that  which 
refers  to  the  origin  of  the  English  ballad  is  not  the  least 
valuable.  A  vague  idea,  he  says,  prevails  “  that  as  the 
ballad  is  before  all  things  popular  in  its  character,  it  was 
evolved  in  some  mysterious  manner  out  of  the  genius 
and  traditions  of  the  people  themselves.”  In  fact,  the 
oldest  English  ballads  do  not  date  back  farther  than  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  And  in  their  origin 
they  were  in  the  main  not  popular,  but  the  offspring  ('I 
culture.  Our  early  ballads  fall,  as  Mr.  Courthope 
explains,  into  three  classes  :  “  1  hose  which  reflect  the 
characteristics  of  the  ancient  chanson  dc  gestc ;  those 
which  combine  the  features  of  the  chanson  dc  gestc  with 
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the  literary  romance  ;  and  those  which  have  a  purely 
literary  origin  in  the  romance,  lay,  or  fabliau."  In  all 
these,  certain  traces  of  a  decline  from  nobler  models  are 
visible.  The  correction  should  stand  as  a  valuable 
comment  upon  such  criticism  as  may  be  found  in  Mr. 
Lang’s  introduction  to  the  ballads  selected  for  the  first 
volume  of  Mr.  Ward’s  “  English  Poets.” 

THE  FRATERNITY  OF  GENIUS. 

“  Ma  Soeur  Henriette.”  Par  Ernest  Renan.  Avec  illus¬ 
trations  d’apres  Henri  Scheffer  et  Ary  Renan.  Paris : 
Calmann  L^vy.  1895. 

IT  would  appear,  on  examining  the  forces  which  nourish 
and  develop  individual  character,  that  men  of  genius 
have  frequently  owed  more  to  their  sisters  than  to  any 
other  human  being.  The  reason,  moreover,  is  not 
difficult  to  discover.  The  placid  affection,  which  has 
nothing  of  the  duel  of  sex  but  all  its  tenderness,  is 
evidently  calculated  to  soothe  and  stimulate  the  intel¬ 
lectual  side  of  a  man  which  any  infusion  of  passion 
tends  to  baffle  and  disintegrate.  One  recalls  Heine’s 
“  one  unceasing  wife.”  She  was  what  a  publisher  who 
essayed  to  be  a  dramatist  would  call  “  an  everlasting 
hindrance.”  The  loves,  too,  that  have  been  unsanctified 
by  the  Church  have  been  almost  more  destructive 
during  their  fever-heat  to  the  spirit  striving  to  scale 
the  Pisgah-heights  of  thought.  It  is  true  that  Goethe 
strove  to  escape  from  the  stress  of  sentiments  too  strong 
for  him  by  making  a  book  out  of  them,  and  that  Chopin 
translated  the  fire  in  his  blood  into  nocturnes  and  ma¬ 
zurkas.  But  neither  to  the  man  of  action  nor  to  the 
philosopher  was  such  a  path  to  peace  possible,  so  both 
drifted  to  cursing,  each  after  his  kind.  Thus  they  who 
clave  to  their  sisters  chose  verily  the  better  part  :  thus 
did  Sidney  cleave  to  Mary  Pembroke,  Maurice  de  Guerin 
to  his  Eugenie,  Kossuth  to  Suzanne  of  his  blood,  and 
Frederick^  the  second  and  greatest  of  the  name,  to  his 
ill-fated  Wilhelmina. 

To  the  list  of  these  devoted  sisters  is  now  added  a 
new  name — that  of  Henriette  Renan.  Heretofore  the 
story  of  the  tireless  affection  for  her  brother  Ernest 
has  been  buried  in  the  hearts  of  her  few  friends  and  the 
sanctity  of  a  privately  printed  elegy  in  which  her  brother 
set  forth,  in  prose  perfect  as  he  could  wTrite  it,  the  extent 
of  his  debt  to  her  who  died  by  his  side  in  the  Syrian 
desert.  The  obscurity  she  had  courted  when  living 
should  not,  he  felt,  be  violated  till  his  own  body  should 
have  been  delivered  to  the  undertaker  and  his  soul  to 
the  biographer,  for  whom  is  neither  sanctity  nor  shadow 
of  reticence.  But  now  that  both  have  passed  into  the 
silence,  son  and  widow  have  collaborated  in  the  pious 
duty  of  publishing,  in  a  reprint  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  copies,  the  story  of  Henriette’slove  and  death. 
Her  devotion  to  her  brother  Ernest  began  with  his  birth, 
twelve  years  after  her  own,  when  their  parents  were  well 
on  the  thither  side  of  maturity.  Loss  of  fortune  in  the 
declining  years  of  his  life  sent  the  father  to  a  nameless 
grave  and  his  children  to  exile  and  penury.  Henriette 
gave  herself  up  to  the  only  employment  then  con¬ 
sidered  possible  to  a  woman,  and  found  how  steep  are 
the  stairs  in  the  house  of  a  stranger,  especially  when 
that  house  is  a  school  conducted  on  frankly  mercenary 
principles.  The  happiest  of  her  teaching  days  were 
spent  in  Poland,  where  her  services  to  the  daughters  of 
Comte  Andrd  Zamoyski  met  with  both  appreciation  and 
the  remuneration  which  enabled  her  to  pay  off  her  father’s 
debts  and  to  rejoin  her  brother,  who  had  just  emerged 
from  the  years  of  profound  study  and  contemplation  at 
St.  Sulpice,  which  had  freed  his  spirit  at  the  sacrifice  of 
his  faith.  Henriette  had  also  passed  by  that  way,  but 
had  wisely  forborne  to  communicate  her  religious  doubts 
to  her  youthful  brother,  who  emphatically  denies  that  his 
abandonment  of  the  priestly  calling  was  in  any  way  due 
to  her  influence.  After  this  step  was  taken  the  brother 
and  sister  commenced  that  life  together  which  pursued 
its  even  tenor  till  the  grave  covered  her.  This  ideal 
intimacy  was  broken  by  but  one  brief  misunderstanding 
occasioned  by  Ernest  Renan’s  marriage.  At  first  the  idea 
of  being  supplanted  was  so  painful  to  Henriette  that  she 
determined  to  leave  the  object  of  her  life-long  solicitude. 
But  when  he,  on  learning  her  decision,  prepared  to 
sacrifice  the  new  love  to  the  old,  Henriette  awoke  to  the 
selfishness  of  her  jealousy,  and  herself  cemented  the 


half-broken  bonds  between  the  lovers.  Her  great  heart  1 
learned  to  embrace  the  bride  as  well  as  the  bridegroom,  ^ 
and  the  life  of  undemonstrative  affection,  of  complete  it 
rarely  articulated  sympathy,  of  identical  interests,  con¬ 
tinued  as  before.  The  added  element  was  gradually 
absorbed  into  it. 

Thus  when  a  scientific  mission  was  offered  by  the 
Emperor  to  Renan,  this  triune  family  undertook  it 
together.  The  journey  through  Phoenicia,  which  eventu¬ 
ally  proved  fatal  to  Henriette,  was  nevertheless  the 
happiest  experience  of  her  life.  Her  nature,  essentially 
antagonistic  to  the  turmoil  of  the  city  and  its  trivial 
activities,  found  a  keen  delight  both  in  the  gorgeous 
bloom  of  a  semi-tropical  land  and  in  the  growth  of  the 
book  to  write  which  its  eternal  associations  had  inspired 
her  brother.  And  it  was  doubtless  due  as  much  to  the 
vigour  of  her  impressions  as  to  the  incipient  fever  in 
his  blood  that  “  La  Vie  de  Jesus  ”  is  in  some  respects 
the  finest  of  Renan’s  works. 

When  the  fury  of  the  fever  had  passed  Renan  returned 
to  consciousness  to  find  the  dead  body  of  his  sister  by-his' 
side,  and  his  mission  over.  He  was  conveyed  back  to 
France,  there  to  immortalize,  during  the  languor  of 
convalescence,  the  sweet  saint  who  sleeps  beneath  the 
palm  trees  at  Amschit.  He  who  writes  this  elegy  is 
Renan  the  sentimentalist,  whose  gentle  soul  still  wears 
the  priestly  garment  of  love  after  his  scientific  mind  has  ; 
discarded  all  sacerdotal  pretensions.  And  the  pellucid 
prose  is  for  once  without  the  thin  vein  of  irony  which 
used  to  wound  Henriette  more  than  his  enemies.  She 
also,  for  all  her  rejection  of  religious  formula,  retained 
through  life  that  exaltation  of  soul  which  grew  out  of  a 
youth  spent  in  the  sacro-sanct  atmosphere  of  the  monas¬ 
tic  city  of  Treguier,  tinged  by  the  latent  melancholy  that 
distinguishes  the  Breton  temperament.  Of  her  mental 
attainments  her  brother  writes  with  enthusiasm.  “  None 
of  the  impalpable  theories  which  I  was  at  that  time 
trying  to  work  out  were  beyond  her  understanding. 
On  many  points  in  modern  history  which  she  had! 
studied  from  the  original  documents  her  knowledge 
surpassed  mine.  The  general  plan  of  my  career, 
with  its  determined  devotion  to  an  inflexible  sin¬ 
cerity  of  aim,  was  so  entirely  the  product  of  our 
joint  conscience  that  if  I  had  ever  been  tempted  to  fall 
away  she  would  have  been  standing  at  my  side,  like  my- 
second  self,  to  recall  me  to  my  ideal.”  And  again  :  “  I 
owe  much  of  my  style  to  her.  She  read  in  proof  every¬ 
thing  I  wrote,  and  her  valuable  criticism  would  discover, 
with  infinite  delicacy  of  judgment,  blemishes  that  had! 
escaped  me  unperceived.  She  had  trained  herself  to 
write  an  excellent  style,  entirely  founded  on  the  old 
originals,  and  so  pure  and  austere  that  I  believe  no  one 
since  Port-Royal  ever  set  up  so  high  a  standard  of 
perfection.”  On  all  that  pertained  to  the  moral  law 
Henriette  and  her  brother  were  also  in  perfect  sympathy. 
“She  was  so  well  acquainted,”  he  continues  later  on, 
“with  my  manner  of  thinking  that  she  frequently 
guessed  what  I  was  about  to  say.  .  .  .  But  in  one 
sense  she  distanced  me  even  here.  In  the  affairs  of  the 
soul,  conflicting  testimony  either  of  records  or  artistic 
studies  distracted  me,  but  in  her  case  nothing  diverted 
her  from  an  intimate  comprehension  of  righteousness.” 

Like  all  mourners,  Renan  bewails  lost  possibilities  of 
happiness  for  the  dead.  His  natural  reserve  of  manner, 
intensified  by  a  long  clerical  education,  may,  he  fears, 
have  sometimes  chilled  her  heart.  To  a  nature  like 
hers,  however,  severe  and  serene,  naive  yet  profound, 
manner  could  never  have  been  more  than  a  transparent 
screen  for  the  soul.  It  is  probable  that  her  womanhood 
gave  her  an  even  clearer  comprehension  of  her  brother 
than  he,  enlightened  only  by  love,  could  have  had  of 
her.  Henriette  Renan  was  emphatically  an  instinctive 
woman  in  spite  of  her  superfine  intelligence,  and  verily 
she  had  her  reward  in  the  exquisite  circumstance  of  her 
loving  sisterhood. 

FICTION. 

“Select  Conversations  with  an  Uncle.”  By  H.  G> 
Wells.  London  :  John  Lane.  1895. 

“  The  Time  Machine.”  By  H.  G.  Wells.  London: 
William  Heinemann.  1895. 

ENUINE  humour  is  too  rare  to  treat  with  neglect. 
Otherwise  one  might  be  disposed  to  pass  over  Mr. 
Wells’s  “  Select  Conversations  with  an  Uncle”  with  a 
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phrase  or  two  of  hearty  commendation.  But  it  is  not 
Mr.  Wells’s  performance  in  this  book  that  arrests  us  so 
much  as  his  promise.  He  has  a  sincere  sense  of  the 
incongruous  as  well  as  of  the  apposite,  and  the  reader, 
while  enjoying  the  entertaining  monologues  of  George  s 
uncle,  must  frequently  be  reminded  that  the  sphere 
which  the  author  has  chosen  for  his.  wit  is  narrower 
than  it  might  have  been  had  not  this  been  a  mereh 
tentative  effort.  In  the  book  Mr.  Wells  gropes  after 
Iris  proper  province,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  say  that  he 
finds  it.  At  any  rate  he  finds  part  of  it.  The  conver¬ 
sations  of  this  middle-aged  gentleman  are  certainly  full 
of  “  irresponsible  gaiety”  and  instinct. with  point.  He 
has  character;  he  is  a  distinct  creation,  the  authors 
first  experiment.  His  diatribes  have  the  air  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  are  often  so  singularly  shrewd  and  engaging 
that  we  refuse  to  believe  he  came  from  South  Africa. 
The  Rand  does  not  produce  such  individuality.  Smart¬ 
ness  characterizes  the  dialect,  but  smartness  which  is 
more  than  witty,  which  is  positively  humorous,  and  that 
is  a  rare  sort  of  smartness.  Here,  for  example,  is  a 
specimen,  which  is  chosen  at  random.  George’s  uncle 
is  talking  of  slang.  “  First  the  fashionable  get  the  apt 
phrase,  and  bandy  it  about  in  inapt  connections  until 
even  the  novelty  of  its  discordance  has  ceased  to  charm, 
and  thereafter  it  sinks  down,  down.  Fin  dc  si'ccle  and 
cliche  have,  for  instance,  passed  downward  from  the 
courts  of  the  fashionable  among  journalists  into  the  un¬ 
speakable  depths  below.  Soon,  if  not  already,  fin  dc 
siitcle  gin  and  onions  and  haddocks  will  be  for  sale  in 
the  Whitechapel  Road,  and  Harriet  will  be  calling  Billy 


a  ‘  c//<r/ic-faced  swine.’  ’ 

Had  the  “Select  Conversations”  stood  alone  they 
might  not  have  invited  this  analysis,  but  in  “  The  Time 
Machine”  Mr.  Wells  obliges  us  to  take  him  very 
seriously.  It  is  a  story  which  may  not  attain  a  popularity 

one  can  prophesy  nothing  in  these  days  of  shoddy.s.uc- 
cesses — but  it  is  certainly  a  story  of  remarkable  ability. 
Mr.  Wells  has  been  brave  enough  to  essay  a  species  of 
literature  in  which  many  others  have  failed,  and  his 
effort  is  aconspicuous  success.  Lord  Lytton’s  “  Coming 
Race”  was  a  poor  sort  of  invention,  and  nothing  very 
much  can  be  said  in  favour  of  “  Erewhon.  “  I  he 
Time  Machine  ”  is  not  in  their  category.  To  be  sure, 
the  basis  of  the  story  is  scientific — an  ingenious  notion 
at  that.  We  do  not  profess  to  follow  the  Time  1  raveller  s 
reasoning,  any  more  than  his  friend  the  editor  did,  but 
he  very  nearly  convinces  us  that  Time  is  only  a  fourth 
dimension  of  space,  and  that,  with  a  little  cunning,  we 
can  move  about  in  it  freely.  The  Time  Traveller  con¬ 
structs  a  machine  for  the  purpose,  and  hence  flows  the 
tale.  As  a  mere  narrative  it  is  excellently  told,  and  the 
plot  is  distressingly  interesting.  But  higher  qualities 
mark  the  book.  The  machine  takes  the  I  raveller  into 
a  very  remote  future.  Let  us  see  how  Mr.  Wells 
describes  this.  “  I  pressed  the  lever  over  to  its  extreme 
position.  The  night  came  like  the  turning-out  of  a 
lamp,  and  in  another  moment  came  to-morrow.  I  he 
laboratory  grew  faint  and  hazy,  then  fainter  and  ever 
fainter.  To-morrow  night  came  black,  then  day  again, 
night  again,  day  again,  faster  and  faster  still.  .  .  . 
As  I  put  on  pace,  night  followed  after  day  like 
the  flapping  of  a  black  wing.  The  dim  suggestion 
of  the  laboratory  seemed  presently  to  fade  away  from 
me,  and  I  saw  the  sun  hopping  swiftly  across  the  sky, 
leaping  it  every  minute.  .  .  .  Then  in  the  intermittent 
darknesses,  I  saw  the  moon  spinning  swiftly  through 
her  quarters  from  new  to  full,  and  had  a  faint  glimpse 
of  the  circling  stars.  Presently  as  I  went  on,  still  gain¬ 
ing  velocity,  the  palpitation  of  night  and  day  merged 
into  one  continuous  greyness ;  the  sky  took  on  a 
wonderful  deepness  of  blue,  a  splendid  luminous  colour 
like  that  of  early  twilight  ;  the  jerking  sun  became  a 
streak  of  fire,  a  brilliant  end  in  space,  the  moon  a  fainter 
fluctuating  band.”  Could  anything  be  more  finely 
imagined  or  more  admirably  expressed?  Indeed,  the 
imagination  in  Mr.  Wells’s  book  is  as  amazing  as  the 
invention.  The  drama  of  the  world’s  tragedy  unfolds 
itself  before  the  Time  Traveller.  We  conceive  that  man 
should  grow  from  more  to  more  and  civilize  the  world. 
That  is  the  stock  theory  of  our  latter-day  optimism.  If 
Mr.  Wells’s  heresy  be  false,  it  is  still  finely  conjectured; 
and  we  arc  not  so  sure  about  its  being  false.  He  sup¬ 


poses  that  the  division  of  society  into  two  distinct  classes, 


the  workers  and  the  leisured,  may  end  in  so  rigid  a 
system  of  caste  that  far  away  down  the  ages  the  two 
orders  have  become  distinct  and  separate.  Evolution 
has  worked  its  will  upon  both,  and  the  one  lives  under¬ 
ground,  a  horrible  kind  of  vermin,  while  the  other,  its 
victim,  in  the  irony  of  rolling  centuries,  has  developed 
into  a  pretty  feeble  creature  that  dabbles  with  flowers  and 
gambols  all  the  day.  We  will  not  unfold  the  avv  ful 
experiences  of  the  'Traveller  among  these  beings,  his 
own  descendants,  so  to  speak,  in  the  year  802,000. 
We  will  confine  ourselves  to  one  more  quotation, 
from  which  our  readers  may  estimate  Mr.  Wells’s 
power  of  description.  Not  content  with  so  advanced  a 
period  in  the  world’s  history,  the  Traveller  ventures 
further  into  the  millions  of  years.  He  has  many  strange 
visions  in  the  course  of  that  journey,  but  finally  this  is 
what  he  sees  somewhere  about  the  end  of  the  planet 
Earth:  “The  crawling  multitude  of  crabs  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  the  red  beach,  save  for  its  livid  green 
liverworts  and  lichens,  seemed  lifeless.  And  now  it  was 
flecked  with  white.  A  little  cold  assailed  me.  Rare 
white  flakes  ever  and  again  came  eddying  down.  To 
the  north-eastward,  the  glare  of  snow  lay  under  the 
starlight  of  the  salt  sky,  and  I  could  see  an  undulating 
crest  of  hillocks  pinkish-white.  There  were  fringes  of 
ice  along  the  sea  margin,  with  drifting  masses  further 
out  ;  but  the  main  expanse  of  that  salt  ocean,  all  bloody 
under  the  eternal  sunset,  was  still  unfrozen.  .  .  .  The 
darkness  grew  apace  ;  a  cold  wind  began  to  blow  in 
freshening  gusts  from  the  east.  .  .  .  From  the  edge  of 
the  sea  came  a  ripple  and  whisper.  Beyond  these  life¬ 
less  sounds  the  world  was  silent.  Silent  ?  It  would  be 
hard  to  convey  the  stillness  of  it.  All  the  sounds  of 
man,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  the  cries  of  birds,  the  hum 
of  insects,  the  stir  that  makes  the  background  of  our 
lives — all  that  was  over.  ...  As  I  stood  sick  and 
confused  I  saw  again  the  moving  thing  upon  the  shore 
against  the  red  water  of  the  sea.  It  was  a  round  thing, 
the  size  of  a  football,  perhaps,  or,  it  may  be,  bigger, 
and  tentacles  trailed  down  from  it  ;  it  seemed  blacker 
against  the  weltering  blood-red  water,  and  it  was  hopping 
fitfully  about.  Then  I  felt  I  was  fainting.”  The  picture 
of  this  horrible  desolation  in  the  twilight  of  the  world 
is  magnificent,  and  barely  represented  by  these  detached 
fragments.  We  have  quoted  the  extracts  at  some 
length  as  the  only  means  of  calling  attention  to  a  book 
of  remarkable  power  and  imagination,  and  to  a  writer 
of  distinct  and  individual  talent. 

“  Mrs.  Musgrave — And  Her  Husband.”  By  Richard 
Marsh.  London  :  William  Heinemann.  1895. 

The  new  volume  of  the  Pioneer  series  positively  reeks 
of  the  shambles,  and  bears  a  close  family  resemblance 
to  the  blood-and-thunder  novelettes  sold  in  the  Strand 
at  a  more  moderate  price.  In  the  early  chapters,  it  is 
true,  there  is  some  attempt  on  the  author’s  part  to 
masquerade  in  the  clothes  of  a  dealer  in  problems. 
Heredity  is  the  stock-in-trade,  and  Mr.  Marsh  will  no 
doubt  be  well  paid  for  his  wares.  Anything  which  can 
be  labelled  a  study  in  heredity  is  certain  to  be  called 
“  powerful.”  But  to  our  mind  it  is  precisely  when  Mr. 
Marsh  stops  dabbling  in  theories  of  transmission  and 
gets  to  the  practical  business  of  slaughtering  that  he  is 
most  effective  and  interesting.  We  have  in  “  Mrs. 
Musgrave  and  Her  Husband”  the  story  of  a  woman 
herself  the  daughter  of  a  homicide— who  murders  a  man 
in  bed  in  deliberate  fashion  with  a  stiletto.  'I  he  ex¬ 
tenuation  for  her  crime  is  represented  to  be  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  her  father’s  taint  and  the  base  proposals 
made  by  the  man  against  her  honour.  The  murder, 
and  Mrs.  Musgrave’s  light-hcartedness  after  it,  which 
amounts  almost  to  insanity,  arc  described  with  some 
ability.  But  it  was  unwise  of  the  author  to  “  go  one 
better”  and  make  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Musgrave  a 
murderer  too.  When  he  has  killed  some  one  in  a  rail¬ 
way  carriage  and  the  gallows  begin  to  loom  incon¬ 
veniently  near,  there  is  no  way  out  of  it  but  a  treble 
suicide.  All  this  shedding  of  blood  leaves  the  leader  as 
unmoved  as  the  evening  papers’  sanguinary  placards  of 
tragedies  at  Tooting.  It  is  impossible  to  feel  an  over- 
powering  interest  in  either  Mrs.  Musgrave  or  her  hus¬ 
band.  He  is  described  as  being  like  one  of  Landseer’s 
dogs,  and  it  is  precisely  the  domestic  vulgarity  of  Land¬ 
seer  which  is  irritating  in  him.  His  devotion  to  his  wife, 
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which  suffers  no  change  when  he  finds  she  is  liar  and 
murderess,  is  never  impressive,  although  the  author  has 
made  it  plausible  by  depicting  Mrs.  Musgrave  as  an 
ideal  of  soft  amiability,  child-like  prettiness,  and  all  the 
womanly  virtues  in  domestic  life.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  police-court  is  tainting,  but  easier  to  breathe  by  a 
long  way  than  that  of  the  lower  middle-class  love  pas¬ 
sages  between  the  two  Musgraves.  Mr.  Marsh  has 
constituted  himself  a  sort  of  exponent  of  the  art  of 
murder,  but  his  delight  in  this  form  of  vice  has  led  him 
into  such  grossness  in  the  portrayal  of  it,  that  his  story 
is  calculated  rather  to  repel  than  attract. 

“A  Family  of  Quality.”  By  the  author  of  “  On  Heather 
Hills.”  London  :  Hutchinson  &  Co.  1895. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  quiet  fun  in  this  book,  and  not 
a  little  quiet  pathos  as  well.  The  hero,  Clarence,  whose 
impracticable  “  goodness  ”  and  charity  are  a  perpetual 
scandal  to  his  well-bred  family,  is  an  amusing  and 
sympathetic  character.  The  tale  is  well  told  how  he  first 
receives  beggars  into  his  father’s  house  who  disappear 
with  the  spoons  ;  then  takes  to  road-making  in  the 
society  of  local  “  navvies,”  rather  than  be  idle  at  home  ; 
then  becomes  a  carpenter  ;  and  finally,  being  driven 
from  all  these  delights  by  a  despairing  father,  finds 
relief  in  turning  Revivalist  preacher,  on  which  he  is 
promptly  disinherited  by  his  exasperated  parents.  The 
end  would  be  too  sorrowful  but  for  Clarence’s  prospect 
of  marriage  with  a  healthy-minded  girl,  after  which  one 
is  probably  safe  in  presuming  that  his  religious  mania 
will  “settle  itself.”  The  book  may  be  heartily  recom¬ 
mended. 

“  The  Making  of  Mary.”  By  Jean  Forsyth.  London  : 
Fisher  Unwin.  1895. 

If  a  very  dainty  cover  can  make  a  shortish  magazine 
story  into  a  novel,  this  is  a  novel.  Mary,  of  the  title,  is 
a  “taking”  young  woman,  to  whom  we  grudge  the 
dreary  fate  to  which  the  writer  leaves  her  in  the  last 
chapter.  The  little  book  is  amusing  and  brightly 
written.  We  could  wish  there  were  more  of  it. 

“  As  Gold  in  the  Furnace.”  By  Mary  Cross.  London  : 
Elliot  Stock.  1895. 

This  is  a  very  harmless  work,  of  the  “  Suitable  for 
Young  Girls  ”  order.  The  hero  is  an  amiable  prig,  self- 
made,  and  very  creditable  to  his  own  efforts.  The 
characters  are  all  stuffed,  but  they  do  quite  the  right 
things  all  through  the  book  till  the  very  satisfactory  end. 
It  is  something  to  find  virtue  rewarded,  and  to  reach  a 
climax  of  wedding-bells  in  these  days,  when  our  novels 
usually  begin  with  the  marriage-service,  and  end,  like 
the  same,  in  “amazement.” 

“  Scholar’s  Mate.”  By  Violet  Magee.  London  :  Downey 
&  Co.  1895. 

If  this  is  a  first  novel,  it  shows  exceptionally  few  traces 
of  the  beginner.  It  is  daring  of  the  writer  to  venture  on 
an  unmarried  woman  of  thirty-five  for  a  heroine,  but  the 
result  justifies  her.  “  Molly  Dorothea  ”  is  fascinating, 
and  we  have  given  her  our  best  attention  through  all  her 
vicissitudes.  At  the  beginning,  when  she  is  “the 
’Varsity  equivalent  of  a  garrison  hack,”  she  is  more 
lovable,  because  more  understandable,  in  her  discontent, 
than  afterwards.  With  such  a  husband  as  she  is 
fortunate  enough  to  get,  her  treachery  is  slightly  re¬ 
volting.  But  she  is  none  the  less  an  attractive  and 
unusual  character,  vividly  drawn  by  an  author  who 
knows  her  work.  This  will  assuredly  not  be  her  last 
effort.  The  book  should  attract  attention. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“Talks  with  Bandsmen.  A  Popular  Handbook  for  Brass  In¬ 
strumentalists.”  By  Algernon  S.  Rose.  London  :  William 
Rider  &  Son.  1895. 

R.  ROSE  delivered  a  series  of  eight  lectures  on  brass  in¬ 
struments  to  an  audience  of  working-men  in  a  London 
manufactory,  and  then  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  constructing 
a  little  book  from  the  verbatim  reports.  For  there  are,  as  he 
says,  many  things  that  every  intelligent  brass-bandsman  wants 
to  know,  and  these  things  are  generally  not  to  be  found  in  the 
shilling  “Music  Tutor”  whence  the  intelligent  brass-bandsman 
is  wont  to  derive  knowledge  and  inspiration.  Henceforth  the 
intelligent  brass-bandsman  will  go  to  Mr.  Rose’s  manual  for 


both  inspiration  and  knowledge  ;  and  he  will  do  wisely,  for 
it  is  emphatically  the  most  valuable  work  extant  dealing  with  A 
the  subject.  Written,  as  its  title  implies,  in  a  conversational 
style,  it  tells  all  that  the  most  brazen  of  instrumentalists  need 
know  about  the  origin  and  manufacture  of  brass  instruments  in 
use  at  the  present  time  ;  and  the  chapter  on  how  to  form  a 
brass  band,  and  the  appendix,  a  sort  of  bandsman’s  directory, 
are  simply  invaluable.  The  one  fault  we  have  to  find  with  the 
book  is  that  it  contains  no  recipe  for  destroying  the  vermin 
known  as  German  bands,  which  infest  the  public  streets  at 
present.  Is  it  the  County  Council  or  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
that  should  issue  a  leaflet  informing  us  how  to  make  a  fluid 
which,  when  sprinkled  from  upper  windows,  would  be  as  a  gentle 
shower  of  scent  to  natives  or  unmusical  aliens,  while  having 
deadly  effects  upon  aliens  who  carry  brass  instruments  ? 

“The  Religious  Aspirations  of  Labour.”  By  the  Rev.  E.  S. 

Talbot,  D.D.  London:  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 

Knowledge.  1895. 

“  The  Religious  Aspect  of  the  Labour  Movement  in  England. 

By  the  Venerable  J.  M.  Wilson.  London  :  Society  for 

Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  1895. 

“  The  Ethical  Basis  of  the  Labour  Movement.”  By  the 

Venerable  J.  M.  Wilson.  London  :  Society  for  Promoting  u 

Christian  Knowledge.  1895. 

Archdeacon  Wilson,  at  the  end  of  his  address  on  “The 
Religious  Aspect  of  the  Labour  Movement  in  England,’1 
justifies  the  poor  man  when  he  asks  whether  the  astounding 
inequality  of  lot  in  the  world  is  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
God.  A  Christian  might  surely  answer  that  God’s  ways  are 
inscrutable,  or  in  other  words  that  this  question  of  riches  and 
poverty,  which  so  puzzles  men,  has  no  meaning  in  the  light  of 
Heaven,  that  it  does  not  touch  the  essentials  which  God  regards. 

It  is  true  that  Christ  told  the  rich  man  that  his  wealth  stood  in 
the  way  of  his  own  salvation  ;  but  are  we  to  believe  that  the 
poor  man  is  doing  His  will  when  he  strives  to  reach  a  nearer 
equality  ?  Although  neither  of  the  lecturers  puts  the  matter 
exactly  in  this  way,  it  is  still  this  more  transcendental  concep¬ 
tion  of  Christianity  which  colours  their  utterances,  which  leads 
them  both,  for  example,  to  say  that  the  Labour  Church  does  not 
deserve  its  name  unless  capitalist  as  well  as  labourer  can  become 
members  of  it.  There  are  obviously  two  courses  open  to  the 
Christian.  ■  One  is  to  say  with  Canon  Talbot  and  Archdeacon 
Wilson  that  the  Labour  movement  comes  near  to  being  a  part 
of  religion,  that  it  is  helping  to  carry  out  the  social  regeneration 
which  Christ  taught  as  well  as  individual  salvation— it  would  be 
difficult  to  prove  it  was  so  at  its  birth,  but  it  may  become  so. 
The  other  is  to  say  that  the  Labour  movement  requires  neither 
justification  nor  condemnation  from  religion,  any  more  than  a 
man  need  find  religious  justification  for  the  profession  he  is  pur¬ 
suing  But  even  if  the  Labour  movement,  though  one  of  the 
greatest  of  “  second  causes,”  still  is  not  of  itself  immediately 
concerned  with  essentials,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Church  has 
no  call  to  notice  it  ;  indeed,  there  is  every  reason  that  the 
spiritual  guides  should  understand  such  “second  causes’  if  they 
would  sympathize  with  those  they  are  to  guide.  Canon  Talbot 
and  Archdeacon  Wilson  make  much  of  the  Labour  movement, 
as  who  would  not  considering  its  greatness  and  the  great  forces 
which  may  come  to  work  through  it  ?  But  that  they,  as  ministers 
of  the  Church,  consider  it  as  possibly  a  “  second  cause,”  is  proved 
by  the  very  existence  of  these  lectures,  which  are  whole-hearted 
endeavours  to  deepen  and  spiritualize  the  Labour  movement 
“  by  what  the  Church  has  in  keeping,”  the  Church  whose  “  own 
direct  work  ...  is,  and  will  remain,  spiritual  and  chiefly  in¬ 
dividual.”  If  we  are  to  make  a  distinction,  Canon  Talbots 
paper  (read  at  the  Ripon  Diocesan  Conference  in  1894)15  the 
more  general,  as  it  is  the  more  eloquent,  while  Archdeacon 
Wilson  is  somewhat  more  actual  and  outspoken.  The  b.r.C.K. 
has  done  a  real  service  in  publishing  these  little  books. 

“  A  Gloucestershire  Garden.”  By  Canon  Ellacombe.  London  : 

Edward  Arnold.  1895. 

“A  country  parson,”  says  Canon  Ellacombe,  “  without  some 
knowledge  of  plants  is  surely  as  incomplete  as  a  country  par¬ 
sonage  without  a  garden.”  We  have  our  Dean  Hole  and  we 
have°our  Canon  Ellacombe.  N ot  that  we  would  compare  them  ; 
for  our  author  by  no  means  sets  up  for  an  authority.  He  has  a 
pretty  taste  in  flowers  ;  his  garden  lies  underneath  the  Cots- 
wolds  ;  and  he  has  invested  his  leisure  hours  in  describing  its 
beauties,  first  to  the  readers  of  the  “  Guardian  ”  and  secondarily 
to  the  public  at  large.  We  cannot  venture  to  prophesy  that 
that  public  will  be  very  large,  for  the  reason  that  he  has  not 
sufficient  knowledge  to  interest  a.  specialist,  and  the  ordinary 
man  is  content  to  derive  his  intimacy  with  floweis  from  the 
flower- stalls.  But  a  mere  amateur  may  sympathize  with  Canon 
Ellacombe  in  his  occupations.  It  is  humanizing  and  tranquilliz¬ 
ing  to  observe  how  many  roses  appear  in  June,  and  what 
flowers  thrive  in  boisterous  March.  The  pursuit  of  this  pleasant 
hobby  is  far  afield  from  the  dusty  streets  of  towns  and  the  gay 
concourses  of  society.  One  cannot  fill  a  life  with  it,  but  it  serves 
as  a  complacent  pastime  against  old  age.  We  do  not  all  care 
for  whist,  but  if  we  can  be  persuaded  into  a  love  of  flowers  the 
taste  may  help  us  in  our  later  years.  Canon  Ellacombe  is  a 
quiet  enthusiast.  He  has  a  parsonage  garden,  and  pretty  things 
grow  therein.  He  chronicles  to  ears  that  hear  the  record  of 
this  garden  throughout  the  year.  He  must  have  taken  observa- 
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tions  very  carefully  and  with  all  affection.  We  like  him  for  it. 
No  man  who  loves  his  garden  is  wholly  bad,  though  Heaven 
forbid  that  we  should  apply  the  proverb  personally  to  Canon 
■  Ellacombe.  The  best  sign  of  this  pure-hearted  interest  is  that 
he  seems  to  have  collected  all  the  ancient  books  upon  flowers. 
Such  a  passionate  devotion  touches  us.  We  do  not  know  that 
his  reflections  upon  the  flowers  he  grows  are  any  more  subtle 
than  his  observations  of  them.  Other  gardeners  have  lived  and 
died  ;  but  Canon  Ellacombe  happily  is  with  us  still  to  write 
with  sympathy  and  engaging  simplicity  about  the  sights  and 
signs  of  budding  Nature.  It  is  a  breath  from  the  country  and 
blows  very  pleasantly,  this  sultry  summer,  for  us  in  town. 

’  “Drifting  Towards  the  Breakers!”  By  A  Sussex  Peer. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall.  1895. 

We  cannot  imagine  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  be  grateful 
to  the  Sussex  peer.  It  must  be  very  pleasant  to  feel  that  you 
are  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  but  English  people  do  not 
care  much  about  such  voices,  even  if  they  are  dignified  and 
terrible.  It  will  also  be  more  pleasant,  apparently,  to  the  Sussex 
peer,  when  we  are  up  to  our  necks  in  civil  war,  to  cry  “  I  told 
you  so  ”  than  to  remember  that  he  did  anything  reasonable  to 
<  prevent  disaster.  There  are  good  arguments  to  be  found  in 
I  support  of  the  House  of  Lords— England  has  got  on  well  enough 
up  to  now,  the  Radicals  have  no  definite  plan  for  ending  the 
Upper  House,  unicameral  Government  means  the  end  of  the 
I  Monarchy,  and  so  on — and  these  arguments  can,  with  patience, 
be  picked  out  from  the  200  pages  ;  but  they  do  not  gain  by  being 
mixed  up  with  a  great  amount  of  unreadable  rant.  It  takes  108 
pages  of  loyalty,  sedition,  constitution,  the  deep  sympathy  the 
peers  have  always  shown  with  the  masses,  and  a  quotation  from 
Sir  Robert  Peel  showing  that  “it  would  be  madness  to  relinquish 
the  hereditary'  privilege  of  the  House  of  Lords” — it  takes  all  this 
and  much  more  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Sussex  peer’s  grand 
statement  that  really  he  is  only  fighting  for  some  sort  of  a 
Second  Chamber.  He  is  willing  that  the  hereditary  principle 
should  be  ended  and  that  an  elective  process  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  its  stead.  Tnis  would  be  a  “constitutional”  reform. 
He  might  have  stated  this  on  page  1  and  saved  himself  much 
eloquence  and  his  readers  much  boredom.  He  might  have 
followed  it  up  with  a  somewhat  more  dignified  exposition  of  his 
reasons  against  a  unicameral  Government,  he  might,  rather 
earlier  than  page  149,  have  let  his  cat  out  of  the  bag  and  revealed 
his  conviction  that  democracy  was  invented  thirty  years  ago, 
that  democracy  and  decadence  appeared  at  the  same  time  and 
have  marched  hand-in-hand  ever  since.  He  might  then  have 
told  us  how  the  “  Spirit  of  the  Age”  is  to  be  combated  without 
wasting  our  time  by  calling  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  John  Morley, 
Lord  Rosebery’,  traitors,  suggesting  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
should  be  beheaded  for  treason  and  prophesying  a  civil  war. 
“  Drifting  Towards  the  Breakers”  is  a  bad  book,  and  no  amount 
of  correctness  of  view  can  make  it  a  good  one  ;  it  should 
have  remained  where  it  was  in  1894 — in  private  circulation. 

“Astronomers  and  their  Observations.”  By  Lucy  Taylor. 

London  :  S.  W.  Partridge.  1895. 

The  ordinary  man  who  now  and  then  looks  at  a  popular 
scientific  book  will  comfort  himself  for  his  lack  of  scientific 
knowledge  by  the  reflection  that  there  must  be  something 
radically  the  matter  with  science  since  it  has  to  be  so  largely 
eked  out  with  poetry  or  morality.  Miss  Taylor  has  chosen 
morality.  Sometimes  her  morality  is  purely  practical,  and  then 
it  is  irreproachable.  For  instance,  the  third  law  of  “  The  Flo- 
rentian  Sage  ”  shows  that  “  the  harder  you  push  the  more  work 
you  will  do,  for  there  is  nothing  worth  doing  that  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  push  and  hard  work.”  At  other  times  her 
morality  rises  above  practical  considerations,  and  she  is  con¬ 
stantly  pointing  out  how  extraordinary  it  is  that  the  laws  of  the 
universe  are  exactly  suited  to  our  comfort  and  wellbeing.  If 
things  had  been  a  little  different  we  might  have  had  longer  days 
and  nights,  which  would  have  been  very  inconvenient  ;  and  still 
'  more  thankful  we  ought  to  be  that  our  earth  travels  round  the 
sun  at  exactly  the  pice  she  does,  for  if  she  went  more  slowly 
we  should  drop  into  the  sun  and  burn  up,  if  she  went  more 
swiftly  we  should  fly  off  into  frozen  darkness.  It  is  not  sound 
morality,  it  is  not  good  for  us,  it  is  not  beautiful,  and  the  sooner 
we  get  rid  of  this  pre-Galilean  wonder  the  better.  But  it  is 
more  bearable  than  astronomical  poetry',  for  we  arc  less  critical 
of  morality,  content  to  be  vague  about  anything  so  remote, 
whereas  we  have  a  standard  of  poetical  feeling.  It  need  not  be 
added  that  this  little  book  is  facetious,  in  fact,  facetiousness  may 
be  looked  upon  as  the  most  faithful  and  privileged  attendant  of 
such  “morality.”  In  an  elementary  treatise  like  this  the  reader 
might  well  expect  to  find  a  clear  explanation  why  England  is  cold 
in  December  and  warm  in  June.  One  who  knows  the  answer 
to  the  puzzle  may  be  able  to  illustrate  it  by  Miss  Taylor’s  dia¬ 
gram  of  the  seasons,  but  that  it  is  a  real  puzzle  you  may  prove 
to  yourself  any  day  by  propounding  the  question  to  your  un¬ 
scientific  friends.  There  is  no  gossip  in  this  book,  as  its  title 
seems  to  promise,  about  astronomers  of  to-day,  the  revolving 
j  couches  on  which  they  lie,  the  princely  workings  of  such  an  in¬ 
strument  as  the  thirty-six  inch  equatorial  at  Lick  ;  perhaps  it  is 
just  as  well — such  small-talk  is  trifling  with  science.  But  really 
if  New  ton’s  apple  is  given  a  full  mention,  Galileo’s  sacred  sen¬ 
tence — fable  or  not — should  have  been  allowed  a  little  more 
room,  if  it  was  to  be  mentioned  at  all.  Some  lines  of  morality 
elsewhere  might  have  been  sacrified  to  it. 


“  Six  Vanbrugh  Papers.”  London:  Chas.  J.  Clark.  1895. 

These  papers  are  from  the  pens  of  three  authors,  and  differ¬ 
ences  of  style  and  feeling  are  always  interesting.  “  A.  P.  P.  K.,” 
in  his  papers  on  Conversation  and  Memory,  suffers  from  too 
great  a  display  of  caution.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  discussions 
could  have  followed  when  these  were  read  before  the  Vanbrugh 
Society,  the  points  are  so  many  and  they  are  so  fairly  treated 
from  both  sides.  “  But  of  course  sincerity  may  be  carried  too 
far,”  “  A.  P.  P.  K.”  characteristically  remarks  in  “  Conversation,” 
and  so  may  conscientiousness.  A  man  must  be  a  genius  if  he 
would  roam  all  over  a  subject  such  as  conversation  or  memory 
without  some  militant  doctrine  to  uphold  ;  and  even  a  genius 
would,  as  likely  as  not,  become  uninteresting  if  he  limited  every 
statement  by  another  equally  long.  “A.  P.  P.  K.”  also  overquotes 
to  an  extraordinary  extent.  It  would  be  well  for  a  writer  who 
is  inclined  to  quote  if  he  would  try  and  believe  that  relevance 
is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  effective  quoting.  For  if  relevance  is 
his  chief  aim  and  his  standard,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
quote  for  one  of  his  statements  more  than  for  another  ;  why 
not  quote  for  all  ?  And  then  the  man  who  quotes  for  mere 
relevance  sake  is  likely  to  quote  from  inferior  or  unfamiliar 
authors,  and  what  does  he  gain  ?  “  A.  P.  P.  K.’s”  two  papers, 
indeed,  illustrate  a  good  many  points  in  Quotation  as  a  Mode 
of  Thought,  the  third  paper  in  the  volume,  though  “  H.  S.  C.”  is 
here  not  concerned  with  style,  but  rather  with  the  force  of 
association,  the  power  of  fixed  sentences.  “  H.  S.  C.”  is  the  most 
racy  and  readable  of  the  three  authors,  and  his  essay  on  the 
“  superior  ”  person  is  charming.  We  hope  that  in  the  discussion 
which  followed  it  some  one  put  in  a  kindly  plea  for  the  young 
man  who  appears  “superior”  in  the  eyes  of  strangers,  because 
they  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  how  strong  his  enthusiasms 
are — so  strong  that  they  prevent  him  from  being  human. 
“  T.  W.  H.”  writes  a  sympathetic  review  of  Quintilian,  and  makes 
some  lively  and  reasonable  points  when  he  likens  the  orator  for 
whom  Quintilian  wrote  his  treatise  to  the  journalist  of  to-day. 
He  also  contributes  a  very  complete  and  dignified  little  essay  on 
Thomas  Hobbes. 

“As  Others  Saw  Him  :  A  Retrospect.  A.D.  54.”  London  : 

William  Heinemann.  1895. 

This  is  a  rather  heavy  and  heavily  well-meaning  book,  review¬ 
ing  the  chief  New  Testament  incidents  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
Scribe.  This  Scribe  writes  to  a  Greek  physician  at  Corinth,  in 
answer  to  inquiries  made  some  years  after  the  crucifixion,  and 
the  book  has  all  the  common  dullness  of  the  epistolary  method. 
Moreover,  the  anonymous  author,  for  no  particular  reason,  has 
translated  these  imaginary  epistles  into  a  wordy  sham  antique 
English — “  thou  soughtest,”  “  unto  this  great  city,”  and  that  kind 
of  thing.  There  is  no  attempt  to  make  living  characters  out  of 
the  play  of  people  about  the  central  figure  ;  they  are  mere 
automata  asking  questions,  and  altogether  the  book  utterly  fails 
to  impress  us.  But  the  author  is  evidently  a  scholar  of  consider¬ 
able  pretensions. 

Few  writers  have  found  so  sympathetic  an  illustrator  as  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson  has  in  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson,  and  the  delightful 
edition  of  “The  Ballad  of  Beau  Brocade  and  other  poems  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,”  published  two  years  ago  by  Messrs. 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trtibner  &  Co.  is  not  yet  forgotten.  It 
had  been  the  intention  of  Mr.  Dobson  and  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson 
to  bring  out  “  The  Story  of  Rosina,”  together  with  other 
poems,  some  time  ago,  but  the  intention  was  frustrated  by 
Mr.  Thomson’s  ill  health.  He  has  now,  we  are  glad  to  say, 
recovered  his  full  vigour,  and  has  executed  some  drawings  for 
this  book,  which  will  be  issued  early  in  the  autumn.  The  book 
will  be  priced  at  $s.t  and  250  large  paper  copies  will  be  issued 
at  £1  is.  net.  The  work  will  be  uniform  with  “The  Ballad  of 
Beau  Brocade.”  The  same  publishers  are  about  to  issue  a 
limited  edition,  in  two  vols.,  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson’s  poems, 
carefully  revised.  The  edition  is  to  represent  his  chosen  work, 
that  by  which  he  elects  to  be  known  up  to  this  time.  The  book 
will  be  illustrated  with  twelve  etchings  by  Lalauze.  There  will 
be  an  edition  of  100  copies  on  hand-made  paper  with  remarque 
proof  impressions,  and  also  250  copies  on  hand-made  paper 
with  etchings  on  Whatman  paper.  The  price  of  these  two 
volumes  will  be  £ 2  10s.  and  £1  5-r.  net  respectively. 

Mrs.  Bryson,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  has  just 
completed  her  MS.  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Frederick  Roberts  of 
Tientsin.  The  book  will  be  published  during  the  autumn,  by 
Mr.  H.  R.  Allcnson,  who  has  already  given  us  two  interesting 
missionary  works  in  Joseph  Hill’s  Life  and  Mr.  Pierce’s 
“  Dominion  of  Christ.” 

Messrs.  Bliss,  Sands  &  Foster  have  in  the  press  a  biography 
of  Stambouloff  by  Mr.  A.  Hulmc  Beaman.  Mr.  Beaman  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  murdered  statesman,  with  whom  lie  recently 
stayed  some  weeks  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  his  information 
at  first  hand.  A  final  chapter  is  now  necessary  for  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  volume,  which  will  be  delayed  a  short  time,  owing  to 
the  author’s  absence  abroad.  The  work  will  contain  portraits  of 
M.  Stambouloff  and  of  Mme.  Stambouloff,  and  forms  the  third 
volume  of  the  Public  Men  of  To-day  scries,  edited  by  Mr. 
S.  H.  Jeyes. 
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We  have  also  received  the  eighth  edition  of  I  an  Maclaren  s  Be¬ 
side  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush”  (Hodder  &  Stoughton) ;  anew  edi 
tion  of  Henry  Seton  Merriman’s  “With  Edged  Tools  ^  (Smith 
Elder  &  Co.);  “The  Gentleman’s  Magazine  Library,  English 
Tonography  part  vi.  (Kent— Lancashire),  edited  by  F.  A.  Milne, 
M  A  ^ Eh iot’ Stock) ;  “  Cassell’s  Gazetteer  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland”  (Cheddington  ;  Frome)  ;  “ The Gcographica1  Journ  , 
vnl  v  Han -Tune,  1895) ;  Ecce  Homo,  by  Sir  J.  R.  Seely,  1 
the  “Eversley  Smies9’’  (Macmillan) ;  a  new  edition  of  Avery 
Macalpine’s  “A  Man’s  Conscience’  (Sampson  Low)  , ^  Love 
Songs  of  Connaught,”  collected  edu^d,.  and  t  anHa  ed  by 
Douglas  Hyde,  second  edition  (h  isher  Unwin)  ,  Is  Kin2^ca . 
„  Constitutional  King?”  second  edition  (Wiliam  Reeves)  , 
“  Report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  of  the  Legislative 
Assenrbly°of  New  South  Wales”  for  ^  year  189^4  Sydney 
rtiarles  Potter)  ;  Part  xiv.  of  Kerner  A  Oliver  s  ine  ix«uuicii 
History  of  Plants  ”  (Blackie  &  Son)  ;  Part  iii.  of  George  Newnes 

?Art  BibT«”  ;  Par.  5,  of  George  Newnes"  »  R^'h  “n™ 
u  A  p0pUlar  Story  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  G.  H.  .  Y  > 
eighth  edition  (Simpkin,  Marshall)  ;  “A  Popular  Story  of  the 
Church  in  Wales”  by  G.  H.  F.  NyV  ,e&^mpk”  ’ 

Marshall) ;  a  bound  volume  of  Little  Folks  (Lassen, 


advertisements. 


MAPLE  &  GO 

CARPET  IMPORTERS 

direct  importers  of  choice 


TURKEY  CARPETS 
“XVII  CEMTURY” 


REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


T 


he  “Cornellian”  for  1894  is  of  special  interest  to  us  now 
X  and  that  we  have  the  Cornell  boat,  the  Cornell  Glee,  Banjo, 

the  same  shibboleths  and  top, cal  allusions  which  are  so  to » 
^rxfVmQT^dtir  Freshmen  at  our  own  Universities.  /\nci  w 

Ithaca,  New  York,  tnan  we  do  ,ft  CliTts  of  ihe  variSus  secret 

sSSifiSS %;£•!£ 

given  us  more  information  on  the  subject,  for  the 
feem  to  be  a  more  important  and  developed  affair  than  any 
thing  we  have  in  English  universities. 


CARPETS 


M 


APLE  &  CO.  receive  weekly  consignments  of  choicel 
^ ^  TURKEY  CARPETS,  and  invite  intending  pur¬ 
chasers  to  examine  and  compare  both  quality  and  price 
before  deciding  elsewhere.  These  Carpets  are  m  many 
instances  reproductions  of  the  most  unique  examples  of  he 
Seventeenth  Century,  and  are  the  only  substitutes  for  the 
antique,  at  one-fourth  the  cost. 


ORIENTAL  CARPET  WAREHOUSE 

TOTTENHAM  COURT'  ROAD,  LONDON 


fifi 


C  hamb  e  rlai  rdT  S  oc  i  alls  in1  w  i  \\  dest  r  o  y 

SvaetwSesi°tbe  kadem  WhoTa^eletmyed  them^  Besides 
well  among  the  mass  of  fiction. 


The  double  SiomSe?"!^ 

a  translation  of  Maeterlinck  not  uacid  a  word  of 

praise 'for  the^oocTtaste  Messrs.  Copeland  &  Day  are  prone  to 

evince.” 


The  Rditor  cann0t  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communication is. 
He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


•  ,  ti,,  Saturday  Review  should  be  sent 

ADTS!f rmsHiNG  Office,  38  SOUTHAMPTON  Street,  Strandj 
or  to  the  City  Office,  .8  Finch  Lane,  London,  E.C.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


SAN ITAS” 

The  Best  really  HON-POISOHOUS 

disinfectant. 

“SAN  IT  AS” 

Fluid,  Oil,  Powder,  Soaps,  and  Appliances. 


,.s ANITAS  is  a  valuable  Disinfectant,  having  certain  advantages  over  a) 
others.”— Medical  Press. 


"SANXTAS  now'enjoys  general  favour  as  a  Disinfectant.”  Lancet. 

“  SANITAS  has  met  with  wide  recognition  and  Medical  Jour  naif. 

ILLUSTRATED  pamphlet  sent  free. 


The  SANITAS  CO.,  Limited 

BETHNAL  GREEN,  LONDON,  E. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


-FOUR  FOUI 


.  .  ,  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  forwarded 

«»r Tm " 

or  Country,  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


Ncnv  ready,  VOLUME  L ^^4^' Reading 

X. "  **  -  "  -  ' 

through  any  Bookseller.  _ _ 


B^^SSK^.Sa«Wiaj?i 

I nl v  qist.  August  1st  and  2nd.  Lan  Classics  Mathematics.  Bo>s 

1st,  1895I  Subjects  for  Examtnatjon:  Divinr but  are  eligible 

tended  for  the  Modern  Side  may  o >  r  J  those  over  and  under  13. 
the  Exhibitions  only.  Separate  pap  lue  3Q  Guineas  per  annum,  for  boys, 

FOUR  MINOR  EXHIBITIONS,  "tJed  for  at  the  same  time.  Candid, 
tended  for  the ,  Army  Classes  w'  an(j  ,5  on  August  1st,  1895. 

for  these  Exlnbuions  must  be  tau .  e«  13. an  ^  sdence  may  be  offere. 

a^eX^ubjecF  Apply  to  Rev.  the  Wakden. _ ] 


PARIS. 

n .  sAT»h,»v »,» 

obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani  s,  224  A  Riosoue 

Kjosque  Duferron,  Boulevard  des  Capucmes,  and  Le  Kiosque 

Michel,  Boulevard  des  C&puctnes. 


T  TN1VERS1TY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL 

practical  'nstructio  geology, , 
chemistry,  zoology, 

PHYSICS,  BOTANY. 

ENGINEERING,  .  •  j  .  Pivil  Mechanical,  Elect!] 

The  ENGINEERING  DEPART  ME  Arc)decUiral  Work  ;  and  special  arm 
and  Mining  Engineering,  Surveying,  4  A  various  Engineers  in  and 

ments  for  Practical  Work  ha_Je  bee>  of  College  Scholarships,  Engine 

S  sfholarshipstand0  special 

from  whom  prospectus  and  parJ 

of  residence  in  Clifton  may  obtained  Facu)(y  of  Medidne  of  the  College. 
Medical  Education  is  provided  y  X  IS.  (by  post  is-  sd,). 

CALENDAR,  containing  full  information,  p  JAM'£S  RAFTER,  Secret  j 


QO 


\\ 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


>OYAL  ITALIAN  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN.— 

^  SIR  AUGUSTUS  HARRIS.  GRAND  OPERA  SEASON.— For  Full  Par- 
rlars  see  Daily  Papers  Box  Office  now  open. 


,'RYSTAL  PALACE. 

'  MAGNIFICENT  FIREWORK  DISPLAY 

EVERY  THURSDAY 
bv  Messrs.  C.  T.  Brock  &  Co. 

SPECIAL  DEVICES 

for  the 

CHILDREN. 

Julv  25th,  August  isr,  8th,  15th,  22nd,  and  29th. 

THE  ONLY  FIREWORKS  IN  LONDON. 

Can  be  witnessed  by  tens  of  thousands  without  extra  payment. 


INSURANCE. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

"'he  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

L  Est.  1803.-1  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
bscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds  over  .£1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

— — - - - 

THE  TIMES  ”  Dec.  29,  1894,  says  in  a  leading  article  on 

“  Our  Daughters ” 

FIVE  per  cent,  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  of  interest  on  good 
security  when  paterfamilias  set  up  housekeeping  ;  now  he  must  think 
himself  lucky  when  he  can  get  Three." 

Tie  MOTUE  LIFE  INSURANCE  COIPffl  of  lief  Tori 

iuarantees  Five  per  cent. 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 

eath  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle¬ 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  £42,000,000. 


SUN 

LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

LONDON.  (Established  1810.) 

NEW  ESTATE  DUTIES. 

The  Society  is  now  prepared  to  issue  Policies  containing  the  following 
Clause  : — 

PAYMENT  OF  POLICY  MONEYS 

Before 

PROBATE  OR  GRANT  OF  LETTERS  OF 

ADMINISTRATION. 

“  For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  Estate 
Duties  under  the  Finance  Act,  1894,  the  Society,  if  so  requested  by  the 
legal  personal  representative  of  the  assured  entitled  to  receive  the  Policy 
moneys  upon  grant  of  Probate  or  Letters  of  Administration,  will  (after 
proof  of  the  death  of  the  assured  and  of  Title  as  above  provided,  and  upon 
the  deposit  with  and  charge  to  them  of  the  above  policy  in  accordance  with 
their  regulations)  either  pay  so  much  of  the  sum  assured,  not  exceeding 
nine-tenths  thereof,  as  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  such  Duties  to 
such  legal  personal  representative,  or  at  his  option  pay  the  whole  or  so  much 
of  the  Policy  moneys  as  shall  be  required  by  the  duties  aforesaid  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  or  other  the  persons  entitled  to  receive 
the  same  under  the  said  Act  or  any  other  Statute." 


The  undertaking  to  pay  before  the  grant  of  Probate  either 

DIRECT  TO  THE  LEGAL  PERSONAL 

REPRESENTATIVE  or  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue 
has  not  hitherto  been  offered  to  the  public,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  new 
departure  will  be  much  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  at  present 
Executors  are  very  frequently  compelled  to  place  themselves  under  an 
obligation  to  Bankers  and  others  to  provide  the  Estate  Duty  required  to  be 
paid  before  the  grant  of  the  Probate. 


Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 
3.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager  far  the  United  Kingdom , 

17  &  18  Comhill,  London,  E.C. 


IFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

APPLY  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF  THE 

National  Provident  Institution. 

Established  1335. 

This  Institution  has  always  divided  the  large  Profits  arising  from  En- 
iwment  Assurances  exclusively  amongst  the  Policyholders  in  this  class. 

A.  SMITHER, 

48  Gracechurch  Street,  London.  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


5  U  N  INSURANCE  OFFICE, 

63  Thrcadnccdle  Street,  London,  E.C.  [Founded  171c. 
60  Charing  Cross ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane. 

»|  THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Bum  Insured  in  1894'  £393,622,400. 


SHIPPING. 


USTRALIA,  HEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 
EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
APLES.  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

, _  .  IF.  GRF.EN  &  CO.  1  Head  Office. : 

ttrr>  ■  \  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO. )  Fcnchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  parage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cock  .pur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


RIENT  COMPANY’S  YACHTING  CRUISES  BY  THE 

Steaimhlp  "  GARONNE,"  3876  tons  register,  leaving  London  as  under 
l  or  the  Norway  FIORDS,  3rd  August  for  15  days. 

it  For  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  St.  Petersburg,  the  Baltic  Canal,  .Vc. ,77th  August, 

J  «layv 

H  String  Band,  Electric  Light,  Electric  Bells,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  High-class  CuMne. 

f  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  \  Head  Offices  :  Fenchurch 

.masers.  {  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  /  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  West 
I  Br.ti.th  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W, 


For  Prospectus  and  Full  Particulars  write  to  the  Secretary, 

SUN  LIFE  OFFICE, 

63  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 


MILLIONS  OF  ROSES 

are  required  for  the  scent  in 

TOILET  VINOLIA  SOAP. 


NO  END  OF  WORRY  SAYED  BY  USING 

STONE’S  TIME  SAVING 

For  keeping  in  order  all  SPECIALITIES 

LETTERS,  PAPERS,  PAMPHLETS,  MUSIC,  &e. 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Send  postcard  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Manufacturers. 

HENRY  STONE  &  SON,  BANBURY. 

Special  Boxes,  Files,  and  Cabinets  made  to  order  for  a  variety  oj  purposes. 


BORWICKS 

BAKING 


LARGEST  SALE  IN 
THE  WORLD. 


THE  BEST  THAT  MONEY 
CAN  BUY. 


POWDER. 


‘HE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 


Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom . fl  8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World .  1104 


Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail. 

Wm.  DAWSON  8c.  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 

STEED  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C, 
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ROYAL  BLIP  PEN8I0H  SOCIETY 


(With  which  is  United  the  Blind  Female  Annuity  Society). 


CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 

INCORPORATED  SOCIETY  FOR  PROVIDING 


4 


Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Vice-Patron— H. R. H .  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES 
President-THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON,  K.G. 

Honorary  Secretaries 


HOMES  FOR  WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 


Messrs.  GEORGE  pO£CXIK.AND 
PERCY  R.  POCOCK. 


/-pHIS  Society  grants  Pensions  to  the  Blind  Poor  at  their  own  homes  in 
T  “g  horn  XOs.  .0  2S,  p.  -nth.  The,.  «  « 

uDwards  of  700  Pensioners  resiaing  in  various  par  s  .  , 

among  whom  about  £5,000  is  annually  distributed  m  pension. 
monthly,  through  the  agency  of  500  Honorary  Almoner,  « 
place  in  May  and  November  in  each  year.  In  addition  to  those  electe  y 
Se  votes  of  Subscribers,  two  are  added  at  every  election  by  rota  on. 
Others  are  nominated  from  time  to  time  to  receive  the  omas ed°candi- 

ond  "  Tames  Templeton  Wood  "  Memorial  Pensions.  An  approv 

relief  a  disqualification.  Applications  must  be  made  printed  or 

.  ,  ,  hv  the  society.  Subscribers  of  10s.  6 d.  annually,  or  Donors  of 
FiveGuineas  are  entitled  to  One  Vote  at  every  election,  and  the  multiples 
Si:-—,  The  Payment 

-“us 

™0Lri.d  on  application.  Contribution,  »ill  be  g,.ieMl,  mce,.ed  b, 
the  Treasurer,  or  by  the  Bant  ot  England,  or  Messrs.  Barclay.  Bev.n  *  C  . 


Presidents  : 

The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York. 

MEANS  ADOPTED : 

(1)  Establishing  Small  Homes. 

(2)  Boarding-out. 

(3)  Emigration. 


HELP  URGENTLY  NEEDED  for  the  support  of 
over  2,200  Destitute  and  Orphan  Children  under jm 

the  Society’s  care,  and  to  enable  the  Executive  to  accept 

many  deserving  cases. 

The  Clergy  are  earnestly  asked  to  allow  the  Society  a 
share  in  the  Offertories  devoted  to  extra-parochial  objects, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  children  in  the  Homes  having  been 
accepted  on  their  recommendation. 

Contributions  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  E.  de 
M.  Rudolf,  Secretary. 


JOHN  C.  BUMSTED,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 
W.  ELLIOTT  TERRY,  Secretary. 


Offices  of  the  Society,  The  Church  House,  Dean’s  Yard, 
Westminster,  S.W. 


235  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  London. 


THE  ROYAL  ASSOCIATION  IN  AID  OF 


rHE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 


Cheques  should  be  crossed  “Lloyd's  Bank,  Limited,  54 
St.  James’s  Street,  S.W,”  and  made  payable  to  “  E.  de  M. 

Rudolf.” 


(St.  Saviour's  Church,  Lecture  and  Reading-Room), 

419  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


THE  NATIONAL  REFUGES 

FOR 

Homeless  and  Destitute  Children 


AND  TRAINING  SHIPS  "ARETHUSA”  AND  “  CHICHESTER.” 

Founded  in  r843  h  «*  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS. 


Patron-HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
President-THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 
Treasurer-s.  BRIGHT  LUCAS,  Esq.  (fro  tern.). 

,  the  Rev.  Canon  MANSFIELD  OWEN,  M.  A. 
Hon.  Secretaries  |s  bright  LUCAS,  Esq. 

Secretary-MR.  THOMAS  COLE. 

Bank-THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER,  Stratford  Place,  W. 


T Hand wGHre of  tte 
reside  fn  London-  by  the  following  means  : 


President. -The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  JERSEY,  G.C.i 

Chairman  and  Treasurer.-W.  E.  HUBBARD,  ». 

Deputy-Chairman.-C.  T.  WARE,  Esq. 

Secretary  — H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN,  Esq. 

Secretary  _ HENRY  G.  COPELAND,  Esq. 

Ba?rrr-TtToP^HrWESTMINSTER  BANK,  «4  HOW 
London  Office-164  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  TJ  C. 


Ill 

T<j^^Vand^^bethmughmRStte<^hR;tro[K)Us  afiemhey havd'^mtted 

school.  m  1 M  B  are  beyond  the  reach  of  all  ordinary 

The  DEAF  and  DUMB  are  DH  instruction.  The  only 

ministerial  agency  for  pubh*-  |  {  l prvvision  in  the  sign 

means  adapted  to  their  cond.Uon  i^a^^  ^rovides  al  present 

“«a"L”f“£in  nine  pin.  ol  London,  besides 

other  occasional  ones. 


-To  visit  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  their  own  homes. 


-IO  VISIV-  in'-  -  .if 

,  _To  assist  Deaf  and  Dumb  persons  in  obtaining  emp  oymen  . 

4 _ To  relieve,  either  by  gjfts  or  loans  of  money,  deserving  nccessuous 


the  operations  of  the  society  consist  of 

■  ■  .1  Arethusa”  1  Moored  at  Greenhul 

1.  The  Training  Ship  Arethus  I 

,The-  Chichester  ’’Tender.  I  on  the  Thames. 

3  The  Boys’ Home,  Shaftesbury  House,  Shaftesbury 

4.  The  Boys’  Home,  Fortescue  House,  Twickenham. 

5.  The  Farm  School,  Bisley,  Surrey. 

6  The  Shaftesbury  School,  Bisley. 

7.  The  Girls’  Home,  Sudbury,  near  Harrow. 

8  The  Girls’  Home,  Ealing. 

9  Fordhatn  House  Working  Boys’ Home,  Shaftesbury  Aven 
Training  Ships’  Depot,  too  East  India  Dock  Road,  E. 


Deaf  and  Dumb  persons. 

.  •  r  ’T)fiqf  and  Dumb  children  pre- 
iSr  Educational  Institutions 


pariiiuiy  w  *■* - ~  .  . 

The  Commiite  ask  ***  ** ^  £ 

ment  for  the  great  blessing  of  hearing,  give  an  ANN 

^SUBSCRIPTIONS  and 

Sr^AMM^^Street,  London,  W. 


and  women.  VOTES  REQUIRED. 


FUNDS  are  GBEATLY  NEEDED ,  0« 

sent  ti^Treasurerf  Secretary,  or  Bankers 
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North  London  Hospital 

FOR  CONSUMPTION  AND  DISEASES 
OF  THE  CHEST, 

Mount  Vernon,  Hampstead,  and  41  Fitzroy  Sq.,  W. 


FOUNDED  186  0. 

Established  for  the  Reception  of  Patients  from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 
Treasurer. — Alfred  Hoare,  Esq.,  37  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Chairman.— Benjamin  A.  Lyon,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman. — The  Rt.  lion.  Lord  Robarts. 


There  is  no  disease  the  ravages  of  which  extend  to  a  greater  degree 
unongst  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  than  Consumption,  and  the 
•/hole  community  must  be  interested  in  alleviating  the  sufferings  of 
hose  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  contract  this  disease. 

'  224,590  Patients  have  been  relieved  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Charity. 


2,826  Out-Patients 
384  In-Patients 


treated  last  vear. 

) 


The  Charity  has  No  Endowment  whatever,  and  is  entirely 
upported  by  Voluntary  Contributions. 


Funds  are  urgently  needed  to  enable  the  Committee  to  Furnish  the  New 
Wing  recently  opened  by  H  R.H.  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN,  and  to 
pay  off  a  debt  of  £8,000  low  owing  on  the  building. 


LIFE  NOMINATION  TO  BED  IN  HOSPITAL,  £315. 


Contributions  trill  br  ihanhfully  rcceiceri  fit  the  f>J]irr,4l  I'itzroy 
St/ti, ire.  If".,  by  the  Secretary,  7.10 -V T'  J.  /•’.  II 1 1.  7.,  M.A. 


St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 

President : 

H.R.H.  the  DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT,  K.G. 

Treasurer : 

J.  G.  WAIN WRIGIIT,  Esq.,  J.P. 

SPECIAL  APPEAL  FUND. 

To  be  devoted  to  the  opening  for  the  reception  of  poor 
patients  the  Wards  at  present  closed. 

Contributions  (large  and  small)  are  earnestly  solicited. 
Donors  of  50  guineas  are  qualified  for  election  as  Governors. 

Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Treasurer, 
Tossed  “  Union  Bank  of  London,  Charing-cross,”  and 
addressed  the  Counting  House,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
London,  E.C. 


URGENT  DISTRESS;  WRECKS  AND  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

a  *•  There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea.” 

THE  SHIPWRECKED  MARINERS’  SOCIETY, 

with  nearly  lOOO  A  ymcirm,  an  minify  retlerrn 
10,000  prrnon*. 

The  rescued  sailor,  fisherman,  &c.,  is  instantly  cared  for 
j,on  the  spot  and  sent  home  ;  the  widow,  orphan,  &c.,  of  the 
drowned  immediately  sought  out  and  succoured ;  the 
distressed  seafarer  of  every  grade  at  once  charitably 

issisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  APPEALED  FOR. 

Patron— The  Queen  ;  Chairman  of  Committee,  Vice- 
Admiral  E.  S.  Adeane,  C.M.G. ;  Secretary,  W.  R.  Buck, 

aE6q.,  Sailors’  Home  Chambers,  Dock  Street,  E. 

II 

T elegrams — “  Shipwrecked,  London." 


T  YNN  and  BOSTON  RAILWAY  COMPANY.— (Street 

Railway  incorporated  in  1859,  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  United  States  of  America.) 

ISSUE  of  2,500,000  dols.  (part  of  5,379,000  dols.)  FIVE  PER  CENT 
FIRST  MORTGAGE  THIRTY  YEARGOLD  BONDS  ofiooodols.  each, 
payable  to  bearer,  with  provision  for  registration  in  Boston,  dated  1st 
December,  1894,  due  1st  December,  1924,  principal  and  interest  payable  in 
Boston  in  United  States  gold  coin  of  the  present  standard  of  weight  and 
fineness.  Interest  payable  half-yearly,  on  1st  June  and  1st  December,  at 
the  old  Old  Colony  Trust  Company,  Boston,  the  Trustee. 

Price  of  issue  108  pzr  cent,  equal  to  £ 216  per  bond  of  1,000  dols. 
Payable  as  follows : 

5  per  cent  or  £10  per  Bond  on  application. 

53  „  ,,  106  ,,  on  allotment. 

50  ,,  ,,  100  ,,  on  9th  August,  1895. 

108  per  cent.  £216  per  Bond  of  1,000  dols. 

Definitive  Bonds,  bearing  interest  from  1st  June,  1895,  will  be  delivered 
as  soon  as  possible  after  full  payment. 

ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

THE  BANK  OF  MONTREAL  is  authorized  to  RECEIVE  SUB¬ 
SCRIPTIONS  for  the  above-mentioned  BONDS,  which  form  part  of  a 
maximum  issue  of  5.379,000  dols.  authorized  by  an  Act  of  the  General 
Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  (Chap.  517,  Acts  1894),  and 
by  the  vote  of  the  Stockholders  of  the  Lynn  and  Boston  Railroad  Company, 
passed  in  pursuance  thereof  on  15th  August,  1894,  and  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts  on  9th  October,  1894, 
for  the  purpose  of  retiring  all  outstanding  Bonded  and  Floating  Indebted¬ 
ness  of  the  Railroad  Company. 

Each  bond  bears  the  certificate  of  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company, 
Boston,  the  trustee  duly  appointed  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Rail¬ 
road  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts,  that  “  all  the  terms  of  the  order  of 
said  board  have  been  complied  with  as  to  the  issue  of  this  bond." 

The  bonds  are  secured  by  an  indenture  of  mortgage  executed  by  the 
Lynn  and  Boston  Railroad  Company  to  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company, 
Boston,  as  trustee  for  the  bondholders,  dated  1st  December,  1894,  in  virtue 
of  which  the  total  issue  of  85,379, 000  bonds  are  a  first  lien  on  all  property, 
franchises,  leases  and  leasehold  rights  then  owned,  and  thereafter  acquired 
by  the  Lynn  and  Boston  Railroad  Company,  subject  to  existing  liens  on 
certain  acquired  lines,  for  the  payment  of  which  at  maturity  an  equivalent 
amount  of  these  bonds  is  reserved  by  the  trustee.  Copy  of  the  mortgage 
may  be  inspected  by  intending  subscribers  at  the  Offices  of  the  Bank  of 
Montreal. 

Dividends  of  8  per  cent  per  annum  have  been  paid  since  1880  down  to 
the  current  year  on  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company,  which  has  been 
increased  from  lime  to  time,  the  present  amount  being  i,ooo,ooodols.,  fully 
paid,  the  Company  having  power  to  increase  to  4,000,000  dols.  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  stockholders,  for  construction  and  equipment  purposes. 

The  gross  earnings  for  the  nine  months  ending  301I1  June,  1895,  show 
an  increase  of  87,419  dols.  over  the  previous  corresponding  period. 

The  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  will  be  OPENED  on  MONDAY,  22nd 
July,  1895,  and  CLOSED  at  or  before  4  p.m.  on  the  same  day. 

Applications  must  be  made  on  the  enclosed  form  and  lodged  with  the 
Bank  of  Montreal,  22  Abchurch  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  together  with  a 
deposit  of  £10  per  bond  of  1000  dols.  Full  prospectuses  and  additional 
forms  may  be  obtained  at  the  Bank  of  Montreal;  or  from  Messrs.  J.  and 
A.  Scrimceour,  18  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 

London,  July  18th,  1895. 


BOOKS 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS ,  BOOKBINDERS ,  and  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  &  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA.  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  rce. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED ;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED 
Telegraphic  Address  ;  BOOKMEN,  LONDON.  Code  :  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


T300KS. — HATCH  ARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly  ,\V.  —  Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Hooks,  &c.  New  choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


THREE  NEW  NOVELS. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "AN  OLD  MAID'S  LOVE.’ 

MY  LADY  NOBODY.  By  Maarten  Maar- 

ti  ns,  Author  of  "  God's  Fool,"  "The  Sin  of  Joost  Avelingh,"  &c. 
Second  Edition  in  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

NOW  READY. 

BEWITCHED.  By  Emily  Bennett.  In  2 

vols.,  crown  8vo. 

NOW  READY. 

WILDESMOOR.  By  C.  L.  Antrobus.  In  3 

vols.,  crown  8vo. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  Nt.vv  Burlington  Street. 


Connaissez=Vous  David  Stott  ? 

Oui  '  |c  vend  tous  les  Nouvcaux  Unmans  de  BOURGET,  LOTI,  PREVOST, 
DAUDKT,  ZOLA,  OHNLT,  COPPfiE,  &C.,  a  as.  8d.  chatiuc  volume;  et 
Im  oiivneci  dc  l)UMAS{  pirre  ct  fils,  BALZAC,  BKUNARL).  DAfell. 
GEOU<  i E  SAND  (a  peud  exceptions  pita), a  tod.  cinque  Volume.  C.ita  <»guc 
franco.  _ 


DAVID  S  LOT  I\  170  Oxiokd  Stk  i.i,  W. 
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Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net.  , 

AQPFfTS  OF  JUDAISM.  Being  Sixteen 

Sermons  by  Israel  Abrahams  Claud eG.  M are 

The  Times.  11  The  doctrmes  adTOcated.^vatn  muc^  ^  ^  shared  and 

£  “i  *ni.”"*iiiy  “ ,ho,e  ,erm’  “e 

commonly  understood  in  the  Western  world. 


«A  charming  volume,  forming  a  guide-book  to  Dickens's  places  and 
people.” — World. 

“  Nobody  knows  his  Dickens  better.  -Times. 


“  Nobody  knows  his  Dickens  better.  —limes. 

■RH7  T  AND  *  Dickens’s  Places  and  People. 

ByPERCYFm*GERALD.  Crown  8vo.  With  a  Portrait  of  »  Bos  by 
Cruikshank.  6s.  — 


MODERN  DEVELOPMENTS  OF  HARVETS 

M.DRKF.RT|.!  r^smt  Physic, an  to  St.  Bartholomew's 

Hospital. 

manuals  for  students. -NEW  VOLUME. 

Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d.  _  mTTrF 

A  SHORT  MANUAL  OF  COMPARATIVE 

Collese'  c““Ee' 


Cruikshank.  6s.  Fitzgerald  is  his  prophet.  That 

••  There  is  only  one  Crokens  and  Mr  F  1 greeable  volume.” 

is  the  impression  conveyed  by  tins  brignt,  uveiy,  a  s 


A  THRUM  OF  “PUNCH”:  the  Story  of  its 

A  O* V and W,  Days,  By  Athol  MayheW.  Imperial  .6»o,  «..h 
illustrations.  5s. 


<.SrSSiyhew  has  written  a  droll  and  in  some  Wgjwrtou.  and 
minuTe  description  of  Punch  and  h.s  merry  men.  -The  Speaker. 


ELEMENTARY  COMMERCIAL  CLASS  BOOKS 

Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  _  _  _ 

L  MANUAL  OF  BOOKKEEPING  FOR  THE 

L  IU.fVPMJ bv  T  Thornton,  Authoi  of  Krst 

K  S5SS&  “A  Bookkeeping,  *=. 


new  novels. 

A  GENERATION.  By  R.  S.  Sievier.  In 

Four  Books.  6s. 

35.  6d. 


8vo,  6s.  net. 

ruF  THEORY  AND  PRACTICjo  OF 

CI!otNtcSikRITATION.  b,  H.  Cameron  Oill.es,  M.D. 


H4KLES  KINGSLEY  S  WORKS-POCKET  EDITION.  VOL.  L 

Pott  8vo,  IS.  6d.  . 

IYPATIA  ;  or,  New  Foes  with  an  Old  Pace. 


POCKET  NOVELS.— NEW  VOLUME. 

Fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d. 

'HE  PRINCESS  ALINE.  By  Richard  Hard¬ 

ing  Davis.  With  Illustrations  by  C.  D.  Gibson. 

ILLUSTRATED  STANDARD  NOVELS.-NEW  VOLUME. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

i/rATD  MARIAN  and  CROTCHET  CASTLE. 

K  THOMAS  love  peacock.  Illustrated  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 
With  an  Introduction  by  George  Saintsbuio  . 


ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS. -NEW  VOLUME. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

iFFOE  by  W.  Minto. — STERNE,  by  H. 

Traill’-HAWTHORNE,  by  Henry  James. 


“  A  volume  in  every  way  to  be  recommended.  Daily  Tclea.aph. 

AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  RESPECTABILITY. 

r»  Ti  i.ian  Sterne.  6s. 


By  Julian  Sterne.  6s. 
sustain  attention.  — The  Woild. 


sustain  attention." — The  World. 

STARLIGHT  THROUGH  THE  ROOF.  By 

Kevin  Kennedy,  3s.  6d.  - 


<<  ™o^l\Teeabl3y  wrhien,  but  attains  in  places  a  higher  point,  for  ; 
it  shlws  a  command  of  himour  and  pathos ."-Athenaum. 


it  shows  a  commanu  ui  uuiuwui  r 

GOLDEN  LADS  AND  GIRLS.  By  H.  A. 

HlNKSON.  6s.  - 


who  has  a  reverence  for  womanhood.  —The  World. 


12  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


DAVID  NUTT, 

270-271  STRAND,  LONDON, 


MACMILLAN  &  C0-,  London. 


NOTICE.  -The  First  Edition  of  Mr.  EH  A  A  A 
STOCKTON’S  New  Novel, 


LATEST  PUBLICATIONS. 
TFGFNDS  OF  FLORENCE.  First  Senes. 

LLwtiWIJp  O  Retold  by  C.  G.  Leland  (Hans 


^  ^  c-  -\7n>rr tt'  e  c: 


ij  T  — 

[HE  ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  HORN 

^  vhn  iixfrd.  (I 


having  already  been  entirely  exhausted  a 
SECOND  EDITION  is  now  printed,  and 
will  be  ready  next  week,  price  6s. 


Now  ready,  price  is.  4d.  .  , 

rUP  TITTLE  HUGUENOT.  An  Historical 

[HE  LU  “BF„  By  MAX  PE»»E«TO». 

Romance  of  the  ^ASSELL'S  POCKET  LIBRARY. 

Forming  V  ol.  IIL  ot  t-  FT  T  ,g  P0CKET  LIBRARY 

The  following  Books  mCA  ^  . 

Vol.  L  — A  KING’S  DIARY.  By  Percy 

White  Fourth  Edition,  is.  4d- 

Vol.  II— A  WHITE  BABY.  By  J.  Welsh. 

Just  published,  is.  4d- _ 

CASSELL  &  CO.,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


“This  is  a  charming 

from  the  folk-lore  library  in  the  h  a  Leland  retells  the  stories 

“  Mr.  Leland  72S&SX?  £ 

of  popular  legends  and  antiqu  There  is,  in  fact,  no  page  ai 

singularly  adapted  to  his  subje  t  •  •  ;  ’  m  not  afford  new  points  o 

which  the  present  “Pj"  the  student  of  folklore.” 

interest  to  the  general  reader  as  w  Daily  Chronicle. 

“In  1886  the  author  made  the cure^tvh  o°not  on^exhlust^he. 
skilled  in  fortunehtelhng  an  mys  ic  acquaintances  for  more.  Mi 

own  stock  of  stones,  but  h,uyte"  .Pcommunity  of  witches,’  who  are  th 
Leland  has  also  been  frf ‘ winsome -Morning. 

’TJAy'VSSci'bSrc  Mrl  Leland  can  make  any  snhjcc,  into 
reader  alike  will  pore  over  (his  collection  wi 

hUS  CdoS;iTmSSyS»  volume  of  fair,  tales,  I  have  come  across  no, 
more  enthralling  for  a  long  wh>le.”-^«f«- 


No.  80. 


JULY,  1895. 

THE 


Price  6s. 


JHURCH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW 


I  lHS™a™L0SM°RVr-Sp  QUEEN 
°  ELIZABETH.  .. 

s  ™!¥ff§H tas? P0ETEV' 

9.  DENNYS  S1U  SHORT  NOTICES. 


POTTISWOODE  &  CO.,  New  Street  Square,  London,  E.C 
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THE  IDYLL  OF  THE  WHITE  STA 

gras 

STONEHENGE1' AND  ITS  EARTHWORK! 

STOMEnEiJNlX  Author  of  “  Mountain  Life  in  Algen 

By  Edgar  Barclay,  r-rr-’  IU°st°ations,  chiefly  from  drawn 

410;  ip  Paged  YXaAuthor  and  comprising  «  fufl-page  colloty  | 
and  plans  made  by  the  AutP°  ’  c0i0Ured,  based  upon  new  survei 
and  numerous  diagiams,  so.  margin.  Cloth,  1 

Sumptuously  printed  on  stone  paper  witn 

.  ■’TheJtdlwta'ndmoft  minutely  accurate  account  and  su„e,  of  I 
greltesfEnSsh  prehlstorio  ™ 

PR's  AYS  ON  SCANDINAVIAN  LITER 

TuJll,  H.  H.  Bovtrsm 


20  July,  1895. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


MR.  MURRAY’S  LIST. 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S 


LIST. 


8vo,  6s. 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  363, 


2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 

6. 


Will  be  published  on  Wednesday,  the  24th  July,  1895. 


Contents. 


THE  ARMADA. 

LATTER-DAY  PAGANS. 
LONDONERS  AT  HOME. 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  MONK. 
ANCIENT  ROSE-GROWERS. 
THE  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY 
SYSTEM. 


7.  PARODIES. 

8.  TISCHENDORF’S  GREEK 

TESTAMENT, 
o.  THE  EVIL  EYE. 

,0.  ISLAM. 

11.  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS. 


The  Index  Numbers,  Nos.  361  and  362,  will  be  published  shortly. 


THE  FUR  AND  FEATHER  SERIES.— New  Volume. 

Edited  by  A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 

THE  PHEASANT. 

NATURAL  HISTORY.  By  the  Rev.  H.  A.  MACrHERSON. 

SHOOTING.  By  A  J.  Stuart- Wortlev. 

COOKERY.  By  Alexander  Innes  Shand. 

With  10  Illustrations  by  A.  Thorburn,  and  Various  Diagrams  in  the  text  by 
A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Also,  uniform  with  the  above,  price  5s.  each. 

THE  PARTRIDGE  1  THE  GROUSE. 


With  Map  and  Illustrations,  8vo,  i3s. 

COLONEL  SIR  ROBERT  SANDEMAN: 

His  Life  and  Work  on  our  Indian  Frontier. 

A  Memoir,  with  Selections  from  his  Correspondence  and  Official  Writings. 

By  THOMAS  HENRY  THORNTON,  C.S.I.,  D.C.L., 

Formerly  Secretary  to  the  Punjab  Goveirment,  and  sometime  Foreign  Secretary  to 
the  Government  of  India. 

'»*  We  have  read  every  word  of  it  attentively,  and  we  can  unhesitatingly  accord  it 
the  highest  praise.  .  .  .  Few  records  of  Imperial  service  are  so  entertaining,  and 
every  page  is  charged  with  instruction.  .  .  .  The  reader  rises  from  its  perusal  loving 
Sandeman  himself,  deeply  grateful  to  him  for  his  lifelong  services,  proud  to  be  his 
fellow-countryman.’’ — Daily  Chronicle. 


Crown  8vo,  12  s. 

THE  CRIMEAN  WAR, 

From  First  to  Last. 

Extracts  from  the  Private  Letters  and  Journals  of  General  Sir  DANIEL  LYSONS 
G.C.H.,  Constable  of  the  Tower. 

With  Illustrations  from  the  Author's  own  Drawings  and  Plans. 

“  A  simple  and  stirring  account  of  battle  and  adventure.”— Spectator. 

‘‘Sir  Daniel  Lysons,  who  was  the  first  soldier  of  the  British  force  to  set  foot  on 
Crimean  soil,  and  one  of  the  last  to  leave  it,  has  ‘  done  ’  the  Crimean  war  ‘  from  first 
to  last  ’  in  a  little  book  of  less  than  three  hundred  pages  as  interesting  as  it  is 
modest.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette .  • _ 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  VAGABOND  IN  SPAIN. 

An  Account  of  a  Journey  on  Foot. 

By  C.  B.  LUFFMAN. 

‘ 4  Enamoured  of  a  vagrant  life,  and  desirous  of  getting  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  condition  of  agriculture  in  Spain,  and  of  learning  to  understand  the  life  and 
social  conditions  of  the  common  peop  e,  Mr.  C.  Bogue  Luffmaun  shouldered  his 
wallet  at  Biarritz  and  walked  as  a  tramp  for  1500  miles  across  Spain  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Mediterranean.  .  .  .  The  present  volume  is  the  record  of  his  ex¬ 
periences  and  adventures,  and  it  is  Tull  of  interest  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.” 

1  ivies. 

**  One  of  the  freshest,  brightest,  and  most  original  volumes  of  travels  it  has  been 
our  pleasant  task  to  read  for  many  days.”— Glasgtnu  Herald. 


JUST  OUT,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  SAPPHIRE  RING. 

A  New  Novel. 

By  CHARLES  GRANVILLE, 

Author  of  "Sir  Hector’s  Watch,”  “  The  Broken  Stirrup  Leather,”  &c. 


With  many  Illustrat  ons.  8vo.  21s. 

THE  EVIL  EYE. 

An  Account  of  this  Ancient  and  Widespread  Superstition. 

By  FREDERICK  THOMAS  EIAVORTHY. 

"  A  ltook  teeming  with  curious  .ind  valuable  information.  .  .  .  As  Mr.  Elwortby 
justly  observes  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  the  evil  eye  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  pre¬ 
historic  ages,  and  it  must  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  hereditary  and  instinctive 
ms  of  mankind.  His  admirable  work  on  the  subject,  the  interest  of  which 
is  enhanced  by  nearly  200  excellent  engravings,  should  figure  in  every  public  and 
private  library  in  the  three  kingdoms.’ — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  Here  i*  an  abundant,  an  inexhaustible  magazine  of  illustration  ...  an  as¬ 
tonishing  volume.  II  ipious,  accurate,  entertaining;  a  travelled  man  ...  a 
reader  of  tomes  inaccessible  to  the  many,  an  observer  a  so  of  the  strange  things 
which  happen  at  his  own  door  in  the  West." — Speaker. 

MURRAYS  HANDBOOKS. 

.IAr.  Murray  legs  to  call  attention  to  the  ”  Index  and  Directory  "  un  fit  which  his 
H ami  hooks  are  t  upphed.  ''  hese  contain  a  l  information  as  to  Hotels ,  Convey  antes 
nH,i  are  constantly  kept  up  to  date,  so  that  purchasers  0/  his  Guide-Books  are 
anvtys  supplied  with  the  very  latest  information. 


EUROPEAN  HANDBOOKS  FOR  SUMMER  TRAVEL. 

RUSSIA.  1 8s. 

THE  RHINE  AND  NORTH 

GERMANY,  ios. 


FRANCE,  l’art  I. :  Normandy, 
Brittany,  he.  7%.  6d. 

FRANCE,  Part  If.  :  Central 
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CHRONICLE. 

HE  Unionist  majority  is  now — Friday  afternoon — 
136,  and  as  there  are  still  46  elections  to  be  held,  ot 
which  26  are  in  English  counties,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  majority  will  be  ultimately  between  140  and  150.  It 
we  except  the  great  Liberal  majority  that  resulted  from 
the  passing  of  the  first  Reform  Act  in  1832,  there  has 
been  no  such  decisive  pronouncement  as  the  present  on 
behalf  of  either  party  during  this  century.  The  “Times” 
tells  us  this  morning  that  the  best  Unionist  advocates 
have  been  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  for 
which  piece  of  news  we  are  duly  grateful,  and  does  more 
than  hint  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  the  better  man  of  the 
two.  It  would  be  waste  of  energy  to  argue  against  so 
unreasonable  a  prepossession. 

One  fact  about  the  composition  of  the  new  House  of 
Commons  is  extremely  significant.  Although  the 
Unionists  will  muster  over  a  hundred  more  than  they 
did  in  the  late  Chamber,  the  number  of  brothers  and 
sons  of  peers  among  them  has  not  increased  at  all. 
There  were  nearly  thirty  heirs  to  peerages  in  the  last 
House  at  one  time  or  another,  and  about  as  many  more 
close  relations  to  noblemen.  Some  of  these  have  dropped 
out,  but  the  new  aristocratic  recruits  will  do  no  more 
than  fill  their  places,  if  indeed  they  do  not  fall  short  of 
even  that.  The  victory  was  one  of  the  whole  people,  and 
the  five  or  six  score  Unionists  who  have  been  added  to 
our  parliamentary  ranks  come  from  the  people. 

Mr.  Asquith  will  have  to  be  careful.  For  a  long  time 
now  the  fates  seem  to  have  fought  for  him.  The  bitter 
contest  between  Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt, 
and  every  mistake  that  either  of  the  protagonists  has 
made  in  the  heat  of  the  duel,  has  benefited  the  able 
parliamentarian  who  less  than  any  of  his  colleagues  has 
yielded  to  popular  clamour,  and  who  has  yet  managed 
during  the  Liberal  itebiiclc  to  strengthen  his  hold  on  his 
own  constituency.  But  time  tries  all  men,  and  every 
speech  which  Mr.  Asquith  has  made  since  his  re-election 
has  been  a  new  blunder  ;  he  has  even  tried  to  account 
for  the  Liberal  defeat  by  calling  Englishmen  hysterical, 
and  it  surely  takes  the  self-confidence  inseparable  from 
high  ability  to  make  an  error  of  that  magnitude.  If  he 
is  not  more  careful  we  shall  begin  to  think  of  him  again 
as  the  gentleman  who  in  the  Committee  on  Trade  became 
a  mere  exponent  of  trades  unionism. 

A  good  many  persons  who  know  Sir  I  Ienry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  are  wondering  how  he  has  managed  to 
increase  his  majority.  They  do  not  realize  that  his 
district  is  some  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  contains  a  lot 
of  small  scattered  burghs,  each  devoted  to  its  local 
interests.  These  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  different  notes 
of  one  keyboard,  on  which  the  pawky,  good-humoured 


ex-Secretary  for  War  can  play  almost  any  simple  tune. 
All  the  party  journalists  seem  to  be  in  a  conspiracy  to  puff 
Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman’s  “ability  and  imperturb¬ 
able  good  humour,”  but  we  have  asked  in  vain  for  any 
convincing  evidence  of  his  ability,  and  his  good  humour 
is  anything  but  imperturbable.  On  the  memorable 
Friday  evening  when  he  brought  his  party  to  grief  he 
slapped  his  papers  down  and  stamped  about  in  un¬ 
disguised  rage.  But  ten  minutes  later,  when  he  had  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  journalists’  eyes  in  the  lobby,  he 
wore  an  easy  smile  and  managed  to  whistle  a  waltz- 
tune. 

Our  modern  statesmen  imitate  Pericles,  with  a  differ¬ 
ence.  The  Greek  leader  showed  himself  rarely  in  public, 
knowing  that  the  keen  eyes  of  his  countrymen  would 
soon  detect  his  every  fault  and  weakness,  and  make  his 
shortcomings  a  mark  for  their  ridicule.  But  in  England 
public  men  move  about  freely,  confiding  in  a  sort  of 
humble  reverence  natural,  it  seems,  to  the  masses  of  our 
people  (did  not  the  democratic  “  Chronicle  ”  lately  ad¬ 
monish  us  to  treat  our  leaders  with  proper  respect !),  and 
partly  in  any  mask  which  they  may  choose  in  order 
to  disguise  their  real  nature.  Thus  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  covers  his  essential  mediocrity  and  obese 
good  nature  with  a  perpetual  tolerant  smile  which  he  tries 
to  stereotype  as  superior  to  shock  or  surprise.  But  he  is 
not  without  a  good  share  of  Scotch  cleverness,  and  he 
appreciated  his  abilities  more  exactly  than  his  colleagues 
when,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  he  declared  that 
he  would  be  satisfied  with  the  Speakership.  Perhaps  he 
foresaw,  and  had  no  stomach  for,  weary  years  of  fighting 
in  Opposition.  However  this  may  be,  he  will  now  have 
more  time  to  give  to  the  perusal  of  those  “scrofulous 
French  novels”  which,  report  says,  are  the  chief  solace 
of  his  holidays. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  so  certain  after  all  that  Mr. 
R.  B.  Finlay  will  be  made  Solicitor-General,  for  he  has 
only  a  majority  of  250  odd,  whereas  Mr.  Byrne,  whose 
claims  Sir  Edward  Clarke  is  said  to  be  pressing  on  the 
Government,  has  a  majority  of  over  2000.  A  lawyer 
had  better  not  be  in  Parliament  at  all  than  have  an 
unsafe  seat,  for  no  Government  will  risk  the  loss  of  a 
bye-election  when  the  choice  lies  between  three  or  four 
candidates.  Mr.  Finlay  is  much  engaged  in  what  are 
called  heavy  cases,  being  himself  a  heavy  man,  much 
prized  by  heavy  solicitors.  He  took  up  a  position  im¬ 
mediately  behind  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  1886  Parliament, 
and  sat  patiently  with  a  glass  of  water  between  his  knees 
until  the  Speaker  called  him.  There  was  nothing  much 
in  his  speech  against  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  but  after  it 
was  concluded  Mr.  Gladstone  very  characteristically 
turned  round  and  shook  him  by  the  hand  in  congratula¬ 
tion.  After  a  time,  however,  Mr.  Gladstone  grew 
bored  by  Mr.  Finlay’s  proximity,  and  it  became  one  of 
the  old  gentleman’s  bitterest  complaints  that  whenever 
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he  turned  round,  as  his  wont  was,  to  receive  sympathy 
and  encouraging  cheers  from  his  rearguard,  he  was 
invariably  confronted  by  the  wooden  visage  of  Mr.  R. 
Finlay.  As  an  advocate  Mr.  Finlay  is,.  like  Sir  Richard 
Webster,  very  much  overrated  ;  and,  indeed,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  these  two  lawyers  at  the  bar  causes  the  layman 
to  wonder  how  easily  some  men  manage  to  get  gold  ior 
lead.  They  are,  no  doubt,  great  in  their  own  line  ;  but 
outside  it  they  are  dull,  oh,  so  very  dull. 

On  Tuesday  night  Mr.  Balfour  spoke  in  East  Lothian 
in  favour  of  the  Master  of  Polwarth,  and  devoted  most 
of  his  speech  to  a  criticism  of  Mr.  Haldane  s  electoral 
address.  Mr.  Haldane  had  been  extravagant  in  praising 
his  leaders  and  their  accomplishments,  as  men  of  limited 
ability  and  high  hopes  of  preferment  generally  are, 
and  he  received  a  well-deserved  punishment  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Balfour.  Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out  that 
just  because  the  Conservatives  had  not  gone  in  for  con¬ 
stitutional  changes  they  had  had  more  time  to  devote  to 
social  reform  than  their  rivals  He  refused  to  admit, 
too,  that  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  during  the  late 
Administration  redounded  to  the  credit  of  English  diplo¬ 
macy.  He  recalled  what  had  happened  in  Siam  and  in 
North  Africa,  and  the  long  delay  about  the  railway  in 
Uganda,  ‘  ‘  to  show  that  no  special  halo  or  nimbus  ot  glory 
surrounded  the  heads  of  Lord  Rosebery  and  Lord 
Kimberley.”  We  agree  with  almost  every  word  ot  Mr. 
Balfour’s  excellent  speech,  but  we  think  that  he  might 
have  given  Mr.  Asquith  a  little  more  credit,  lo  say 
that  “Mr.  Asquith  had  not  fallen  below  the  great  ex¬ 
amples  set  by  such  men  as  Lord  Cross  and  Mr.  Henry 
Matthews  ”  was,  indeed,  to  damn  with  faint  praise. 


Mr.  William  Sproston  Caine,  late  member  for  Brad¬ 
ford,  and  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  Mr.  Gladstone  s 
1880  Ministry,  may  be  edifying  as  a  Baptist  preacher, 
but  as  a  politician  he  has  been  a  dismal  failure.  He  must 
be  allowed  the  credit  of  having  defeated  the  best  scheme 
for  settling  the  liquor  question  and  of  having  inspired 
the  worst.  The  last  Conservative  Government  certainly 
hit  on  the  best  plan  of  reducing  the  number  of  public- 
houses  when  they  proposed  that  the  publicans  who 
remained  should  compensate  the  publicans  who  disap¬ 
peared.  Mr.  Goschen  and  Mr.  Ritchie  had  arranged  the 
matter  between  them;  an  extra  beer  duty  was  to  be 
devoted  to  compensating  the  publicans  who  lost  their 
licenses  ;  and  certain  clauses  for  the  formation  of  licen¬ 
sing  committees  were  to  be  introduced  into  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1888.  Mr.  Caine’s  fanaticism  frus¬ 
trated  the  plan  and  led  to  his  own  defection  from  the 
Unionist  Party.  In  1888  Sir  William  Harcourt  said 
haughtily  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  consulting  r. 
Caine;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Caine  inspired  the 
Local  Veto  Bill  of  1895,  which  had  the  happy  result  of 
putting  both  the  prompter  and  his  puppet  at  the  bottom 
of  their  respective  polls.  Mr.  Caine  has  whMRuskin 
calls  “a  truly  British  bias  towards  the  nasty, ^  and  is 
o-reat  on  all  such  subjects  as  the  repeal  of  the  C.  D.  Acts. 
He  belongs  to  the  straitest  sect  of  Claphamites,  and  once 
informed  "the  House  of  Commons  that  he  had  conversed 
with  thirty  unfortunate  women  on  Clapham  Common, 
who  informed  him  that  the  police  blackmailed  them.  It 
afterwards  turned  out  that  there  was  no  evidence  to 
substantiate  this  charge.  He  is,  of  course,  in  favour  0 
depriving  the  Oriental  of  his  pipe  of  opium,  having 
toured  in  India  for  a  couple  of  winters.  On  the  whole, 
one  is  not  sorry  that  this  burly  compound  of  bigotry 
and  virtue  has  been  shown  the  door  by  the  citizens  ot 

Bradford. 

On  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  as  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  we  spoke  of  him  as  having  e 
mind  of  a  metaphysician.  A  story  we  heard  the  othe 
day  seems  to  us  interesting  in  this  connection,  for  we  fear 
that  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour’s  excessive  subtlety  and  love  of 
hair-splitting  distinctions  are  not  reinforced  bythe  Pro,Jj[Pt 
energies  of  a  man  of  action.  Lord  Cadogan  and  Mr 
Gerald  Balfour  crossed  over  to  Dublin  together.  Lord 
Houghton  was  not  there  to  receive  them  ;  he  had,  we 
believe,  already  left  Ireland.  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  called  upon  some  friends,  and  the 
talk  turned  upon  the  Christian  Brothers,  their  demands, 
and  what  could  be  done  to  satisfy  them.  Various  plans 


were  proposed  and  discussed,  to  all  of  which  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour  listened  with  the  careful  attention  of  the  politely 
indifferent.  At  length  he  spoke.  “  It  seems  to  me,” 
he  said  slowly,  while  the  forefinger  rose  and  fell  to  the 
rhythm  of  his  utterance,  “it  seems  to  me  that  the  success 
of  our  dealings  with  the  Christian  Brothers  will  depend 
not  so  much  upon  the  merits  of  the  plan  we  propose  as 
upon  the  attitude  of  mind  with  which  the  Christian 
Brothers  are  likely  to  regard  any  plan  that  may  be  pro¬ 
posed  to  them.”  And  the  drawing-room  was  hushed  to 
reverence  as  the  precincts  of  the  temple  when  the 
Pythian  goddess  spoke. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  politician  gets  the  chance  of 
retrieving  his  blunders.  The  inclusion  of  London  in  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1888  by  Mr.  Ritchie  was, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  blunder  ever  committed  by  a 
Cabinet  Minister.  Indeed,  the  only  explanation  which 
Mr.  Ritchie  has  subsequently  been  able  to  offer  of  this 
huge  mistake  is  that  he  meant  to  bring  in  another  Bill 
to  pass  on  to  local  municipalities  the  powers  which  he 
had  temporarily  confided  to  the  London  County  Council. 

As  he  remained  four  years  in  office  after  the  Act  o 
1888,  and  was  able  to  pass  a  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act,  and  a  Public  Health  Act  for  London,  the 
reason  why  he  never  completed  his  scheme  of  Local'  1 
Government  is  not  apparent,  and  the  whole  thing  looks 
like  an  ex  post  facto  excuse  for  an  undeniable  fiasco. 
However,  with  fifty-three  Unionist  members  for  London, 
all  against  unification,  the  Government  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  which  they  must  not  neglect,  of  preventing  the 
County  Council  from  erecting  itself  into  a  Parliament 
for  London.  The  Vestry  of  Hampstead  has  led  the  way 
by  resolving  to  petition  for  a  charter  of  incorporation  as 
a  municipality,  and  the  other  Vestries  and  Local  Boards 
will  no  doubt  follow  suit.  Mr.  Ritchie  will  have  to 
coach  Mr.  Chaplin,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  possibly 
lend  a  helping  hand. 


The  moral  which  the  majority  of  people  will  draw 
from  the  long  despatches  sent  by  Lord  Ripon  to  the 
Colonial  Governors,  with  reference  to  the  resolutions 
passed  at  the  Ottawa  Conference  last  year,  is  that  their 
author  was  permitted  to  address  his  letters  from  the 
Colonial  Office  several  days  too  long.  Those  despatches 
are  dated  28  June.  How  comes  it  that  Lord  Ripon 
was  able  to  send  forth  from  the  Colonial  Office,  as  the 
views  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  documents  so 
pregnant  with  Imperial  issues,  three  days  after  Lord 
Salisbury  had  practically  formed  his  Government  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  accepted  the  Colonial  portfolio ." 
The  “  general  views  of  Her  Majesty  s  Government  on 
28  Tune  concerning  the  desire  of  the  Colonies  to  enter 
into  closer  trade  relations  with  the  mother-country 
were,  we  may  rest  assured,  very  different  from  those 
set  forth  by  Lord  Ripon.  Lord  Ripon  seems  to  have 
learnt  by  heart  every  discredited  Cobdemte  theory  before 
putting  pen  to  paper,  and  his  reflections  ot  the  eleventh 
hour  will  certainly  not  constitute  the  final  word  ot 
the  Imperial  authorities  on  the  subjects  dealt  with  at 
Ottawa. 

The  Cuban  rebellion  has  most  surprised  those  who 
should  have  been  best  informed  about  its  prospects. 
It  was  started  by  an  organization  having  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York,  and  composed  of  needy  exiles 
who,  in  character  and  methods  have  always  been 
likened  by  the  American  Press  to  the  self-elected  leaders 
of  the  Irish  dynamite  propaganda.  They  kept  the  agita¬ 
tion  for  a  free  Cuba  alive  year  after  year,  just  enough 
to  enable  them  to  collect  subscriptions  from  the  Cuban 
cigar-makers  in  New  York,  Key  West  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  States,  and  whenever  the  treasury  ran 
empty  they  sent  over  a  few  filibusters  to  kick  up  a  dis¬ 
turbance  in  some  remote  corner  of  the  island,  and  forth¬ 
with  the  fund  increased  again  by  leaps  and  b°^d^ 
When  the  present  trouble  began  last  winter,  the  Am 
can  papers  treated  it  contemptuously  as  only  another 
device  to  raise  more  money  for  the  uses  of  the  ^ev<?^" 
tionary  Junta  in  New  York.  It  is  no  unlikely  that  they 
were  right.  But  it  turned  out  that  Cuba  itself  was 
unexpectedly  ripe  for  revolt,  and  from  the  feeble  begi  ¬ 
ns,  inaugurated  by  half  a  dozen  little  bands  of 
mafauders  scattered  in  the  mountains,  the  movement 
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lias  spread  till  it  embraces  a  considerable  part  of  the 
island,  and  is  taxing  the  military  and  financial  resources 
of  Spain  to  the  very  utmost.  To  the  world  at  large  the 
ultimate  issue  of  the  conflict  is  a  matter  of  indifference. 
Undoubtedly  Spain  has  misruled  Cuba  as  badly  as  she 
could.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that 
the  Cubans  themselves  would  improve  matters.  Our 
grandfathers  went  into  raptures  over  Simon  Bolivar, 
and  viewed  with  enthusiasm  the  creation  of  the 
various  South  American  republics.  We  who  have 
seen  what  these  republics  are  like  find  ourselves  more 
sceptical. 

Surely  it  is  time  that  the  East  End  Waterworks  Com¬ 
pany  was  brought  to  its  senses.  The  East  End  is  just 
now  undergoing  a  water-famine  to  which  the  expe¬ 
riences  of  the  great  frost  were  nothing.  The  supply 
lasts  only  for  two  hours  and  a  half  in  the  day,  and  the 
unfortunate  ratepayers  are  obliged  to  do  the  best  they 
can  with  this  meagre  provision  for  the  rest  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  As  a  result  the  district  is  in  a  disgracefully 
insanitary  condition,  and  no  less  than  three  deaths  are 
recorded  in  one  day  from  disease  consequent  upon  the 
foul  state  of  the  drains.  What  is  worse,  there  appears  to 
be  no  remedy,  for  though  summonses  against  the  Com¬ 
pany  have  in  some  instances  been  granted  no  results  have 
followed.  Water  companies  seem  to  be  protected  in 
•every  corner  by  the  law,  and  yet  the  householders  must 
go  on  paying  for  what  they  do  not  get.  The  answer  of 
the  Company  to  these  charges  is  that  it  is  all  the  fault  of 
Parliament  for  not  allowing  a  Bill  to  be  passed  sooner 
for  the  extension  of  the  waterworks.  This  reply,  in¬ 
adequate  as  it  is,  only  exemplifies  the  difficulty  the 
County  Council  have  to  contend  with  in  handling  the 
question  of  the  water-supply. 

The  Great  Wheel  at  the  Indian  Exhibition  stuck  on 
Wednesday  night  a  little  after  nine  o’clock.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  persons  who  entrusted  themselves  to  it  had  to 
remain  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth  for  hours. 
We  do  not  pity  them  overmuch.  Those  who  can  find 
pleasure  in  slowly  revolving  in  air  would  look  upon  a 
kaleidoscope  as  a  form  of  art.  The  soullessness  of  these 
American  amusements  is  appalling.  The  Switchback 
Railway  and  the  Great  Wheel  testify  to  a  depth  of  vulgar 
stupidity  that  would  have  astonished  the  builders  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel. 

It  seems  fairly  certain  that  the  Defender  will  be  chosen 
to  race  Valkyrie  II.  for  the  American  cup.  The  new 
boat  sailed  her  first  matches  this  week,  and  over  a  course 
of  thirty  miles  beat  Vigilant  in  one  instance  by  what 
would  have  been,  save  for  an  accident,  six  minutes, 
while  in  the  second  she  beat  her  by  nine  minutes. 
Both  races  were  sailed  in  a  light  wind,  and  hitherto 
Defender  has  had  no  trial  in  a  stiff  breeze.  For  the 
matter  of  that  neither  has  Valkyrie  II.  As  things  stand 
both  yachts  appear  to  slip  along  very  quickly  in  soft 
airs.  Valkyrie  II  is  admitted  by  Americans  who 
have  seen  her  to  be  “  a  marvel  in  light  weather,”  and  a 
week  or  two  ago  she  beat  Britannia  in  a  fifty-mile  course 
by  over  fourteen  minutes,  corrected  time.  If,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  Britannia  is  a  match  for  Vigilant, 
it  looks  as  if  there  was  little  to  choose  between  Defender 
and  Valkyrie  in  light  winds.  Defender  seems  quick  in 
stays,  but  we  should  judge  not  quite  so  quick  as 
Valkyrie  II.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Americans 
have  taken  a  hint  from  Lord  Dunraven’s  last  yacht, 
and  even  “gone  one  better.”  Valkyrie  II.  spread  a 
spinnaker  of  Irish  linen  ;  Defender  will  spread  one  of 
silk  ! 

A  so-called  social  article  appeared  in  the  “  Times  ”  of 
Wednesday.  It  was  entitled  “  A  Remonstrance  with 
Mothers,”  and  its  object  was  to  bid  “ladies”  beware 
of  “  storgizing  (Greek  ir™/jyrj),  that  is  of  indulging 
their  laudable  maternal  affections  excessively  and  out 
of  due  place  and  season.”  Such  a  topic  demands,  one 
would  imagine,  graceful  or  humorous  treatment,  but  the 
humour  in  this  long  column  is  to  seek,  and  its  grace  is 
elephantine.  “May  we  not,”  asks  the  writer,  “without 
being  deemed  too  unduly  censorious,  reprehend  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  maternal  passion  ?  ”  What  can  one 
say  to  this  but — “  Well  roared,  Bottom  !  ” 


French  politicians  and  journalists  seem  loth  to  learn 
the  lessons  of  the  past.  Ranke  has  set  forth  with  clear¬ 
ness  that  the  comparative  failure  of  France  as  a  Great 
Power  is  due  to  the  fact  that  she  has  always  tried  to  do 
too  much.  Whilst  fighting  for  Colonial  possessions  with 
England  during  more  than  a  century,  she  also  aimed  at 
being  the  first  Power  on  the  Continent,  and  she  is  now 
playing  the  old  game  with  as  much  energy  as  is  left  to 
her.  There  was  an  article  in  the  “Figaro”  the  other 
day  over  the  pseudonym  of  “  Whist.”  The  writer,  who 
is  said  to  be  a  famous  diplomatist,  after  declaring  that  the 
alliance  between  France  and  Russia  was  a  purely  defen¬ 
sive  alliance,  goes  on  to  say  that  it  may  enable  France 
to  revenge  herself  on  “the  Government  which  has  done 
most  in  the  last  dozen  years  to  diminish  her  Colonial 
influence.”  While  thus  showing  his  desire  to  humiliate 
England,  “Whist”  hints  that  this  does  not  preclude  a 
certain  “  arriere  pensee  ”  by  which  he  apparently  means 
the  revanche  upon  Germany. 

This  policy,  we  venture  to  think,  is  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  power  of  France  ;  she  will  find  either  part 
of  it  too  heavy  for  accomplishment.  In  1870  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Germany  was  very  little  greater  than  that  of 
France,  whilst  its  inferiority  in  riches  was  very  marked. 
To-day  its  population  is  nearly  30  per  cent  more  than 
that  of  France,  whilst  its  growth  in  wealth  and  com¬ 
merce  has  been  so  extraordinary  that  the  Bourse  of  Berlin 
is  now  more  important  than  the  Bourse  of  Paris.  It 
is  certain  that  France  will  need  all  her  strength  if  she 
is  to  revenge  herself  on  Germany  and  to  reclaim  her  lost 
provinces.  And  her  rivalry  with  England  is  even  more 
unwise  and  more  unequal.  We  beat  France  in  the 
struggle  for  the  Colonies  when  the  United  Kingdom  had 
only  half  the  inhabitants  and  less  than  half  the  wealth  of 
France.  To-day  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  greater  than  that  of  France,  and  its  wealth  greater 
too. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  there  are  one  or  two  Deputies 
in  the  French  Chamber  who  are  beginning  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  these  facts.  The  Viscomte  de  Mont- 
fort,  who  represents  the  Department  of  the  Seine 
Inferieure  in  the  French  Chamber,  has  written  to  the 
Paris  papers  condemning  the  recent  French  Colonial 
policy.  He  cannot  help  seeing  that  there  is  disaffection, 
almost  amounting  to  open  rebellion,  in  Tongking  and  in 
Annam,  and  “that  our  Indo-Chinese  Empire  is  bank¬ 
rupt,”  that  it  requires,  in  fact,  a  subvention  of  a  million 
sterling  a  year,  whilst  the  expedition  to  Madagascar  has 
already  cost  more  than  the  credit  obtained  for  it,  and 
is  likely  to  cost  three  times  as  much  without  bringingin 
any  real  advantage  in  commerce  or  in  strength  to  France. 
M.  de  Montfort  predicts  a  revolt  of  opinion  which  shall 
sweep  away,  once  and  for  all,  the  whole  of  the  French 
Colonial  policy. 

The  true  mission  of  France  among  the  nations  is  high 
enough  if  she  would  but  see  it  ;  she  should  lead  the 
world  in  the  arts  of  peace.  We  remember  Renan 
expressing  it  once  in  conversation  in  those  rooms  of  his 
in  the  College  de  France.  “  Strange,”  he  said,  “how 
we  French  wish  to  shine  in  wars  and  foreign  adventures, 
whilst,  in  truth,  we  love  the  ideals  of  peace.  Our  true 
work  is  in  the  advancement  of  the  arts,  and  letters,  and 
science.  If  I  were  asked  to  tell  the  difference  between 
Frenchmen  and  other  nations,  I  should  say  it  consisted 
chiefly  in  this — that  with  us  to  be  impolite  and  un¬ 
lettered  is  a  reproach;  that  we,  more  than  other  peoples, 
cherish  a  humane  ideal.”  Surely,  too,  this  is  what 
Heine  meant  when  he  spoke  of  the  French  as  the  chosen 
people  and  of  Germany  as  Philistia. 

Some  of  our  correspondents  seem  to  think  that  we 
were  too  hard  in  our  Chronicle  last  week  upon  Mr. 
Arnold  Morley.  They  allude,  as  a  rule,  to  the  expression  : 
“The  rich  and  respectable  Nonconformist  prig.”  They 
are  evidently  not  aware  that  worse  than  this  might  be 
said  of  the  chief  proprietor  of  the  “  Daily  News.” 
Mr.  Arnold  Morlcy’s  last  official  action  as  Postmaster- 
General  was  to  insist  upon  the  appointment  of  a  bankrupt 
Radical  as  head  of  a  district  Post  Office.  That  a 
bankrupt  should  have  the  control  of  public  money 
seemed  to  this  gentleman  perfectly  natural. 
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THE  SPEAKER. 

OF  all  the  mistakes  which  a  political  leader  can  make, 
sticking'  to  a  false  position  is  the  easiest,  and  some¬ 
times  the  most  fatal.  There  is  no  denying  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  Mr.  Gully’s  election  to  the  Chair  were 
such  as  to  exasperate  the  Unionist  party  to  the  last 
degree.  At  the  fagend  of  a  moribund  Parliament,  when 
it  was  evident  that  the  majority  at  Westminster  no  longer 
represented  the  majority  in  the  country,  Sir  William 
Harcourt  refused  to  put  forward  Sir  Henry. Campbell- 
Bannerman  or  to  accept  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley, 
though  he  knew  that  either  would  have  been  acceptable 
to  the  whole  House  of  Commons.  When  Mr.  Gully 
was  produced  at  the  last  moment,  the  Opposition  acted 
with  spirit  and  propriety  in  putting  forward  Sir  Matthew 
White  Ridley  to  oppose  him,  and  when  the  new  Speaker 
was  carried  by  a  strictly  party  majority  of  eight,  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour  was  justified  in  protesting  against  the  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  reserving  to  himself  a  free  hand  with  regard 
to  the  future.  Then  came  the  election  at  Carlisle.,  where 
Mr.  Gully  followed  the  example  of  Lord  Peel  in  pro¬ 
claiming  the  thoroughly  unconstitutional  doctrine  that 
the  Speaker  of  the  dissolved  Parliament  ought  not  to 
be  opposed  in  his  constituency.  Mr..  Asquith  unwisely 
hurried  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Gully  in  his  nonsensical  pro¬ 
position,  which  comes  to  this,  that  because  a  man  happens 
to  have  gentlemanly  manners,  and  to  be  popular  among 
his  brother  members,  his  constituents  are  to  be  deprived 
of  their  right  to  choose  their  representative.  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour  answered  Mr.  Asquith  by  exposing  in  a  letter 
the  absurdity  of  this  doctrine,  which  contradicts  the 
whole  theory  of  representative  government..  A  resume 
of  the  history  of  this  Speakership  business  is  necessary 
in  order  to  emphasize  our  conclusion  that  Mr.  Balfour, 
having  vindicated  the  right  of  the  electors  of  Carlisle  to 
choose  their  own  member,  would  now  do  well  to  support 
the  re-election  of  Mr.  Gully  to  the  Chair. 

We  do  not  offer  this  suggestion  to  the  leader  of  the 
House  out  of  any  personal  regard  for  Mr.  Gully,  or  any 
particular  admiration  of  his  qualifications  for  the 
Speakership.  Mr.  Gully  is  a  handsome  man,  of  the 
clean-shaven  lawyer  type,  and  he  is  brisk  and  urbane  to 
all.  But  he  has  no  command  of  stately  rhetoric  (or  at 
least  it  is  latent),  his  voice  is  thin  and  poor,  he  is  con¬ 
spicuously  ignorant  of  the  procedure  of  the  House,  and, 
in  contrast  to  his  predecessor,  startlingly  deficient  in  that 
dramatic  dignity  which  is  so  useful  in  governing  popular 
assemblies.  When  the  simplest  points  of  order  are  put 
to  him  by  a  member,  he  has  to  stoop  down  from  the 
Chair  and  whisper  with  the  clerks  at  the  table  before 
he  can  give  an  answer.  When  summoned  by  Black 
Rod  the  other  day  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  hear  Her  Majesty’s  assent  being  given  to 
sundry  Bills,  Mr.  Gully  started  from  his  chair  and  got 
half-way  down  the  floor  of  the  House,  when  he  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  had  forgottenhis  three-cornered  hat.  He 
stopped  and  turned,  uncertain  whether  to  go  back¬ 
wards  or  forwards;  then  he  sniggered,  and.  finally 
gesticulated  to  one  of  the  clerks  to  letch  him  the 
hat.  Speaker  Peel  would  never  have  behaved  thus  ; 
he  would  not  have  forgotten  his  hat,  or  if  he  had,  he 
would  have  stalked  on  majestically,  and  imprisoned  any 
one  in  the  Clock-tower  who  had  dared  to  remind  him 
of  the  fact.  But  with  these  little  faults  of  manner  and 
style,  Mr.  Gully  is  a  fair  and  judicially  minded  man, 
incapable  of  abusing  his  position  or  oppressing  his 
opponents.  So  that,  although  we  are  no  personal 
adherents  of  Mr.  Gully,  and  think  him  sadly  inferior  to 
Lord  Peel,  he  seems  to  us,  on  “public  form,”  to  be  as 
capable  of  filling  the  chair  respectably  as  any  one.  else 
that  has  been  mentioned ;  for  wealth,  family  connections, 
indolence,  or  a  Balliol  reputation  are  by  no  means  the 
only  qualifications  for  high  office. 

There  are  reasons,  higher  and  more  cogent  than 
personal  considerations,  why  Mr.  Balfour  should  re¬ 
consider  his  position,  and  fall  in  with  the  views  that 
now  seem  to  prevail  among  the  more  experienced 
members  of  the  party.  What  will  be  the  result  01 
opposing  Mr.  Gully’s  election?  The  Government  will 
carry  their  nominee,  of  course,  whether  he  be  ^.ir 
Matthew  White  Ridley  or  Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther  ;  but  two 
results  will  follow.  By  his  first  step  as  leader  of  the 
new  House  Mr.  Balfour  will  divide  his  own  party  ;  for 


the  legal  profession,  which  is  strong,  will  support  Mr. 
Gully  to  a  man,  and  a  certain  number  of  moderate 
Conservatives  and  Liberal  Unionists  will  follow  suit. 
Secondly,  Mr.  Balfour  will  place  the  Chair  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  category  of  party  offices,  to  be 
changed  with  every  change  of  Government  ;  for  he  may 
rest  assured  that  if  he  turns  Mr.  Gully  out  of  the  Chair 
on  12  August,  the  Radicals  will  turn  Sir  Matthew 
Ridley  out  whenever  they  come  into  power.  And  the 
consequences  of  this  may  be  very  serious.  Neither  the 
social  position  nor  the  tone  and  temper  of  Radical  politi¬ 
cians  improve  as  the  years  roll  on,  and  if  the  Unionists 
set  the  bad  example  of  making  the  Speakership  a  party 
post,  the  Radicals  of  the  future  will  inevitably  imitate 
them  by  elevating  to  the  chair  a  Tanner  or  a  Healy. 
There  have  always  been  in  England  certain  posts,  that 
have  been  filled  on  higher  than  party  considerations, 
and  certain  questions  that  have  been  settled  without 
listening  to  partisan  arguments.  A  high  tradition  in 
such  cases  held  WLig  and  Tory  in  turn  to  do  the  best 
that  was  in  him  for  the  State.  And  this  tacit  agree¬ 
ment  prevented  the  oscillation  which  is  the  chief.danger 
of  party  government.  Even  in  these  democratic  times 
we  yet  hope  to  see  questions  of  national  defence  regai  ded 
as  beyond  and  above  party  warfare.  By  the  consent  of  all 
men,  the  headship  of  the  State  is  raised  above  the  struggles 
of  parties  :  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  the  stability  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  institutions  that  the  headship  of  the.  House  of 
Commons  should  be  rescued  from  the  division  lobby. 
The  Speaker,  if  he  is  to  do  his  duty  properly,  should  feel 
that  he  is  the  choice  of  the  whole  House  and  not  of  a 
party.  Mr.  Balfour  has  a  giant’s  strength  :  let  him  not 
use  it  like  a  giant.  Let  a  large  majority  for  once  be 
generous,  and  on  high  public  grounds  deny  itself  the 
pleasure  of  rewarding  a  partisan.  Such  generosity  must 
soften  the  temper  of  the  Opposition,  who  are  smarting 
from  defeat,  and  the  good  effect  out-of-doors  in  abating 
the  rancour  inevitably  excited  by  a  General  Election 
will  be  enormous. 

ANOTHER  UNAUTHORIZED  PROGRAMME. 

THE  “  Times  ”  on  Tuesday  laid  before  us  its  unautho¬ 
rized  edition  of  the  programme  of  the  Unionist 
Government.  Much  of  it  was  tamiliar  to  us,  being  con¬ 
tained  either  in  Lord  Salisbury’s  speech  or  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  revelations  of  the  various  Ministers.  But  there 
are  other  and  new  points  which  deserve  serious  atten¬ 
tion.  If  the  information  of  the  “limes  be  derived 
from  headquarters,  we  note  with  interest  that  Mr. 
Balfour  must  have  changed  his  mind  in  regard  to  the 
Speakership,  in  the  possession  of  which  it  is  distinctly 
indicated  that  Mr.  Gully  will  not  be  disturbed.  But  to 
pass  on  to  the  legislative  proposals,  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  this  draft,  authorized  or  unauthorized,  contemplates 
a  redistribution  of  seats  on  the  principle  of  “  One  Vote 
One  Value,”  concerning  which  we  wrote  last  week. 
Lancashire  and  London,  which  have  both  gone  solidly 
Unionist,  would  thus  have  their  representation  largely 
increased,  while  the  Irish  members  would  be  reduced  by 
a  score.  The  other  proposals  in  regard  to  Ireland.merit 
a  very  careful  discussion.  There  is  passing  mention  of 
a  Land  Bill,  which,  as  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  was  the  first 
to  assure  us,  will  in  due  time  be  produced.  But,  says  the 
“  Times,”  “  a  Local  Government  Bill  for  Ireland  would 
naturally  follow  similar  measures  for  England  and 
Scotland,  but  the  moment  of  its  introduction  must 
obviously  depend  very  largely  upon  the  behaviour  o.  the 
Irish  people  themselves.”  We  have,  ourselvesmore  than 
once  lately  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  some  policy  o 
reconciliation  with  regard  to  Ireland,  and  we  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  urge  that  this  very  subject  of  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  considered.  In  the  face  of  the  increased 
Home  Rule  majority  in  Ireland  it  would  be  simple  tolly 
to  ignore  the  prevalent  feeling  in  that  country,  and  to 
proceed  during  the  next  few  years  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  Moreover,  we  have  to  deal  now  with  an 
Irish  Party  united  at  any  rate  in  its  opposition  to  a 
Unionist  Government,  and  already  we  have  had  plain 
and  u^ly  threats  from  individual  members  as  to  the 
course*  which  is  to  be  pursued  in  the  coming  session. 
It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  there  may  be  some  irruptions 
of  disorder  and  outrage  ;  at  any  rate  we  are  sure  of  per¬ 
sistent  and  fierce  obstruction  in  Parliament,  unless  some 
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compromise  can  be  effected.  Whether  an  Irish  Local 
Government  Bill  would  achieve  this  is  a  question  for 
consideration,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  such 
a  measure  has  been  promised  again  and  again  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Unionist  party.  It  is  possible  that  the 
decentralization  of  power,  at  present  resident  in  Dublin 
Castle,  would  prove  so  eminently  acceptable  to  Irish¬ 
men  that  they  might  consent  to  improve  the  Land  Bill 
and  Local  Government  Bill  by  amendments  instead  of 
spending  their  strength  in  futile  obstruction.  In 
the  interests  of  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  alike,  we 
would  fain  hope  so.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Irish 
people  would  be  false  to  their  traditions  and  their 
character  if  they  did  not  use  their  new  powers  as  an 
instrument  for  the  extortion  of  further  concessions. 
County  Councils  would  undoubtedly  revolutionize  Ire¬ 
land,  but  what  direction  the  revolution  would  take  is  not 
so  certain.  It  would  probably  lead  at  first  to  a  fierce 
outburst  of  hostility,  all  the  more  dangerous  because  of 
its  securer  base  of  operations  ;  but  in  time  it  would  bring 
about,  we  feel  certain,  the  gradual  pacification  which  we 
all  desire. 

The  second  change  which  this  programme  indicates  is 
a  contemplated  devolution  of  authority  from  the  London 
County  Council.  Here  again  we  hope  that  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  and  Mr.  Balfour  will  make  sure  of  their  ground. 
That  the  work  of  the  County  Council  is  too  concentrated 
has  been  rendered  clear  by  the  experiences  of  the  past 
six  years  ;  as  it  is  no  less  clear  that  certain  altera¬ 
tions  in  its  powers  are  desirable.  But  it  seems  obvious 
that  a  central  authority  of  some  sort  is  needed  in  London, 
and  we  should  not  view  without  dismay  the  attempt  to 
split  up  the  Government  of  the  Metropolis  into  ten 
separate  municipalities.  Whatever  composition  the  City 
and  the  County  Council  may  agree  to,  the  control  of  such 
affairs asdrainage,  public  markets,  streetpavingand  light¬ 
ing,  &c.,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  central  body.  The 
main  interests  of  the  various  vestries  and  parishes  might 
very  well  be  delegated  to  new  corporations,  of  which 
the  City  could  be  one.  The  third  point  upon  which  we 
desire  to  comment  is  “  the  readjustment  of  the  burdens 
on  land.”  The  Radicals  see  in  this  a  proposal  to  relieve 
the  landlords,  and  in  a  sense  they  are  right.  But  they 
do  not  see,  or  they  pretend  not  to  see,  that  it  is  also  a 
proposal  to  relieve  the  farmer  and  the  farm  labourer  ;  in 
other  words,  that  it  is  part  of  the  attempt  which  the 
Government  is  to  make  to  remedy  the  widespread 
agricultural  depression.  The  scheme,  admirable  as  is 
its  purpose,  however,  is  open  to  grave  objections.  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  partly  to  meet  a  deficit,  and  partly  in 
pursuance  of  his  general  policy  of  pandering  to  demo¬ 
cratic  ideas,  compiled  a  Budget  which  threw  heavy 
death-duties  upon  the  very  rich.  The  Budget  was  fought 
in  both  Houses,  and  was  finally  passed  by  them. 
The  country  has  by  this  time  accommodated  itself 
to  the  change,  and  those  people  who  have  neither 
landed  property  nor  personal  property  to  any  amount 
are  very  well  pleased  to  be  exempt  from  the  tax.  If  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  desires  to  change  the  policy  of  his 
predecessor,  we  may  venture  to  ask  him  how  he  intends 
to  do  it.  By  what  means  will  he  be  able  to  raise  a  million 
of  money  elsewhere?  To  put  a  penny  on  the  income- 
tax  would  be  to  raise  the  whole  of  the  country  against 
himself.  No  Government  nowadays  would  like  to  do 
that,  however  large  its  majority.  Besides,  many  people 
have  already  spent  considerable  sums  in  insuring  their 
property  against  the  death-duties,  and  would  naturally 
be  aggrieved  at  being  put  to  this  expense  for  nothing, 
as  they  would  be  if  the  duties  were  abolished.  In  fact,  any 
attempt  to  alter  the  general  incidence  of  taxation  other¬ 
wise  than  it  now  rests  would  be  extreme  folly.  But  if  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  sees  his  way  to  putting  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  property  upon  a  thorough  equality,  that,  at  least, 
is  a  reform  which  all  parties  would  greatly  welcome. 
And  finally,  the  hints  which  have  been  thrown  out,  not 
only  by  the  “Times,”  but  by  Unionist  speakers  during 
the  elections,  that  voluntary  schools  are  to  be  subsidized 
out  of  the  rates,  are  calculated  to  do  the  Government 
serious  harm.  Here  again  the  ratepayer  and  the  taxpayer 
pray  only  for  peace  and  rest.  They  do  not  want  any 
further  trespass  upon  their  purses  by  the  school  boards, 
and  they  would  certainly  resent  any  payment  to  other 
schools.  Such  subsidization  would  not  only  arouse  mmh 
sectarian  strife  throughout  the  country,  but  would  touch 


the  Englishman’s  pocket,  a  piece  of  audacity  which  no 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may  venture  with  impunity. 
But  if  the  Government  will  only  rest  and  allow  the 
country  to  settle  down  into  stable  security,  the  con¬ 
stituencies  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  the  confidence 
which  they  have  reposed  in  the  Unionist  Party. 

THE  COST  OF  ELECTIONS— PAST  AND 
PRESENT. 

IT  is  scarcely  possible,  perhaps,  to  secure  absolute 
purity  at  a  General  Election,  for  the  millennium  has 
not  yet  arrived,  and  man  has  not  yet  attained  perfection. 
But,  thanks  to  our  excellent  body  of  laws  bearing  upon 
corrupt  practices,  and  thanks  also  to  the  stringency  with 
which  these  laws  are  carried  out,  wholesale  corruption 
is  no  longer  possble.  This  improvement  dates  from 
the  great  Reform  year,  and  the  law  itself  has, 
during  the  sixty-three  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
that  time,  been  strengthened  and  enlarged  in  its  scope 
by  a  number  of  additions  and  emendations  to  meet 
the  altered  conditions.  We  have  much  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for.  The  old  methods  are  all  very  well  to  con¬ 
template  in  retrospect,  but  no  man  who  cares  to  face 
.the  real  situation,  divested  of  all  the  glamour  that 
distance  lends  to  it,  would  care  for  a  recrudescence  of 
those  vile  days,  when  dead  cats  were  commoner  than 
bad  eggs  at  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  no  self-respecting 
constituency  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  burning  the 
under-sheriff’s  wig,  when  a  candidate  commended  him¬ 
self  to  the  electors  as  much  by  his  drinking  powers  as 
by  his  sound  political  views,  when  borough-mongeriug 
was  rife,  when  seats  were  bought  and  sold  in  open  day¬ 
light,  when  votes  (even  in  Southey’s  day,  for  he 
chronicles  the  fact)  ranged  in  price  from  forty  shillings 
up  to  thirty  pounds,  and  were  bartered  without  shame 
to  the  highest  bidder. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  what  was  the  average  cost  to 
each  member  of  an  election  during  the  last  century  and 
down  to  the  third  decade  of  this.  It  used  to  be  stated 
that  Wilberforce’s  election  for  Hull  in  1807  cost  alto¬ 
gether  half  a  million  of  money.  An  exaggeration,  of 
course  ;  but  it  has  always  been  admitted  that  this  contest 
was  the  costliest  ever  waged,  and  far  exceeded  the  dis¬ 
bursements  over  Fox’s  election  for  Westminster,  when 
the  “man  in  the  moon”  bet  any  and  all  of  the  free  and 
independents  whom  he  encountered  five  guineas  (and 
he  invariably  allowed  them  to  be  the  stakeholders)  that 
they  would  not  vote  for  Charles  James. 

Wilberforce’s  own  expenses  when  he  first  contested 
Hull  were  between  £ 8000  and  ^9000.  The  lower  of 
these  two  sums  would  not  be  much  below  the  average 
cost  of  a  contested  election  in  a  constituency  which  was 
relatively  free — that  is,  not  wholly  in  the  nomination  ot  a 
big  landowner.  At  Lincoln,  among  a  number  of  other 
seats,  the  cost  usually  ran  up  to  about  ;£,T  2,000  for 
each  candidate.  A  large  portion  of  these  heavy 
charges  was  incurred  in  bringing  freemen  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  to  vote.  The  larger  boroughs 
were  the  more  expensive  to  contest,  the  small  ones  the 
more  expensive  to  maintain.  In  the  former  there  was  a 
lot  of  work  and  a  lot  of  drinking  to  go  through.  In  the 
latter  the  members  paid  the  price  asked,  and  almost  as 
often  as  not  failed  to  show  themselves  at  all,  but  allowed 
an  ancient  pauper  to  be  chaired  pro  formcl  round  the 
town  on  the  triumphal  day  of  return. 

From  a  Parliamentary  Paper  showing  the  total  costs  of 
the  General  Elections  of  1857  and  1859,  much  interesting 
information  is  to  be  derived  as  to  the  candidate’s  bill 
about  the  middle  of  the  century,  when  the  work  of 
purification  had  begun,  and  had,  in  fact,  been  in  pro¬ 
gress  for  some  years.  The  figures  are  given  in  a  very 
crude  form,  the  two  sets  being  grouped  together  with¬ 
out  any  attempt,  save  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  to  give 
the  grand  totals  or  averages  of  any  seat.  We  find, 
however,  that  in  an  English  county  the  expense,  when 
there  was  a  contest,  averaged  about  ^9000,  and  when 
there  was  no  contest,  ^400  or  ^500.  In  the  Northern 
Division  of  Devonshire,  in  1857,  the  account  came  to 
.£13,722  ;  in  Dorset,  in  the  same  year,  to  £12,161  ;  in 
South  Durham,  to  £14,470;  in  Hereford,  to  £12,824; 
in  1  lerts,  to  £8490  ;  in  West  Kent,  to  £6809  ;  in  South 
Northampton,  to  £11,479;  and  *n  East  Sussex,  to 
£10,311.  There  were  fewer  contests  in  1859;  but  in 
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that  vear  the  South  Derbyshire  election  cost  £12,383  ; 
the  South  Essex,  £13, 572;  the  South  Lancashire, 
-£13,279;  and  the  West  Riding  of  \  orkshire  as  much 
as  .£24,621.  The  boroughs,  in  these  same  years,  fluc¬ 
tuated  considerably.  At  Cockermouth  and  at  Devizes, 
where  there  were  contests,  the  costs  in  1857  were  £78 
and  £ 77  respectively.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Brighton 
election  in  1857  cost  £4265  ;  Finsbury,  £3457  G£5828 
in  1S59)  ;  London,  £7578;  Liverpool,  £5555!  Man¬ 
chester,  £6799.  _  ,  ,  , 

Making  a  rough  estimate,  we  should  say  the  average 
cost  for  an  English  borough  election  in  the  fifties  was 
£400  or  £450  ;  for  a  Welsh  county,  £80  if  uncontested 
and  £3500  if  contested  ;  for  a  Welsh  borough,  £80  if 
uncontested  and  £900  if  contested  ;  for  a  Scotch  county , 
£670;  and  for  a  Scotch  burgh,  almost  £1200.  The 
Irish  returns  for  these  years  are  incomplete,  but  the 
uncontested  elections  in  boroughs  and  counties  cost 
anything  from  £20  to  £200,  while  the  county  contests 
usually  ran  into  four  figures,  the  highest  being  :  Cork, 
£3440 ;  Londonderry,  £6692  ;  Louth,  £5242  ;  and 
Wexford,  £4716.  As  we  come  nearer  to  our  own  day 
we  find  the  details  of  expenses  given  more  fully.  The 
mean  total,  however,  does  not  differ  materially  from  the 
averages  here  given.  The  downward  tendency,  which 
has  been  the  direct  outcome  of  the  removal  of  some  old 
abuses,  is  not  perceptible  in  the  1874  and  1880  returns. 
The  expenses  of  the  three  elections  of  1885,  1886,  and 
1892  came,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  to  £2,609,263, 
gi  ving  an  average,  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  seats  con¬ 
tested,  of  £1740,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  total  number  of 
seats  in  the  House,  of  £1298.  In  1859  the  cost  per  vote 
exceeded  £1,  and  in  1874  it  was  14 5.  or  15s.  In  1886 
the  total  cost  was  £1,026,645  19s.,  inclusive  of  returning 
officers’  charges,  or  an  average  of  4s.  5^7.  for  every  vote 
polled.  In  1892,  when  the  cost  of  the  whole  election 
was  £958,532,  the  average  cost  per  vote  in  England  and 
Wales  was  4 5.  2d. ;  in  Scotland,  4 s.  8d.  ;  and  in  Ireland, 
2s.  8 Id.  We  are  clearly  proceeding  in  the  right  direction  ; 
for  though  a  General  'Election  may  be  good  for  certain 
trades,  it  is  none  the  less  desirable  that  the  sum  dis¬ 
bursed  by  individual  candidates  should  be  kept  at  as  low 
a  figure  as  possible. 

THE  LIBERAL  POLICY  AND  LEADERS. 

By  a  Liberal  M.P. 


■%  t  OW  that  the  Conservatives  have  gained  the  largest 
IN  majority  that  they  have  had  in  this  century,  it  is 
hio-h  time  for  us  Liberals  to  consider  the  causes  of  our 
defeat.  They  can  be  stated  very  briefly  in  one  phrase, 
‘‘Too  many  measures  and  too  many  leaders  ;  and 
believe  that  if  we  recall  how  we  got  into  the  present 
cul-de-sac,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  only  one  way  of 
getting  out  of  it.  In  my  opinion  it  is  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  that  bars  the  way.  I  voted  for  Mr.  Gladstones 
latest  Home  Rule  Bill,  but  I  voted  for  it  feeling 
that  it  went  too  far  and  was  unworkable,  and  in  the 
positive  assurance  that  it  would  never  be  placed  on  the 

J  'believe kf reland  should  have  the  largest  possible 
measure  of  local  self-government  ;  but  I  have  always 
been  doubtful  as  to  the  wisdom  of  her  having  her  own 
Parliament,  and  I  feel  certain  now  that  she  cannot  have  it, 
atanyrateinthisgeneration.  I  say,  as  Mr.  Gladstonesaidin 
1886,  “that  it  passes  the  wit  of  man  ”  to  devise  awor  t- 
inor  plan  by  which  Ireland  shall  have  her  own  Parliament 
and  shall  yet  be  represented  at  Westminster.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  however,  fastened  upon  the  idea  with  all.  the  vast 
enthusiasm  of  which  he  was  capable,  and  he  was  intensely 
eager,  as  was  natural  at  his  age,  to  seize  any  instrument 
which  might  enable  him  to  carry  his  pet  measure  \\  e 
are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  having  had  as  a  leader 
11  an  old  man  in  a  hurry”;  but  if  I  mention  this  fact 
I  do  so  in  order  to  show  that  Home  Rule  is  not  the  only 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  latter-day  Liberalism. 

In  the  past  our  programmes  have  been  made  for  us 
by  our  leaders,  and  they  have  generally  been  limited 
to  one  or  two  important  measures  ;  but  the  Newcastle 
Programme  was  a  programme  foisted  upon  us  by  wire¬ 
pullers.  It  was  revolutionary,  and  contained  almos 
every  imaginable  sort  of  change  ;  it  was  accepted  y 
the  Liberal  Party  because  every  one  was  afraid  ot  re¬ 
jecting  any  measure  that  might  help  us  over  the  Home 


Rule  block.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  only  an  hour  and  a  half  in  which  to  make  up  his 
mind  about  the  Newcastle  Programme.  He  bolted 
it  whole  in  that  time  because  he  believed  that  it 
would  enable  him  to  pass  his  Home  Rule  Bill.  But 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  cumbrous 
and  revolutionary  Newcastle  Programme  has  but  thrust 
us  farther  into  the  alley  of  which  Home  Rule  constitutes 
the  blind  wall.  What,  then,  should  we  do  ?  . 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  encourage  the  Tories 
to  bring  in  a  large  measure  of  local  self-government 
for  Ireland,  and  that  we  should  tell  the  Irish  roundly 
that  they  can  expect  nothing  more  from  us  than  the 
rio'ht  to  manage  their  local  affairs  in  perfect  freedom. 

If  1 the  Tories  refuse  to  bring  in  such  a  measure,  we  can 
announce  our  intention  of  doing  so.  The  Irish  members 
will  act  as  they  have  always  acted  ;  they  will  take  what 
they  can  get,  and  support  those  who  give  them  the  most. 

But  we  have  won  elections  without  them  and  without 
their  aid  in  the  past,  and  we  shall  win  without  them  in 
the  future.  We  must  be  firm  here  ;  there  is  only  one 
way  of  getting  out  of  the  blind  alley,  and  that  is  by  re¬ 
tracing  our  steps.  The  task  is  by  no  means  so  difficult 
as  it  looks.  Before  five  years  have  gone  by  the  Tones 
will  have  to  bring  in  a  Redistribution  Bill  :  they  will 
probably  embody  in  it  both  “one  man  one  vote’  and 
“onevote  onevalue.”  This  will  reduce  the  representation 
of  Ireland  to,  say,  eighty  members  instead  of  one  hundred 
and  three,  and  of  these  eighty  about  twenty  would  be 
seats  of  which  the  new  Liberal  Party  could  hope  to  hold 
twelve  or  fifteen.  And  if  the  Tories  have  a  majority  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  now,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  we  had  a  majority,  without  counting  the  Irish,  ot 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  in  1880,  and  the  gam  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  thousand  votes  will  give  us  such  a 
majority  again.  But  we  must  turn  our  backs  on  Mourn 
Rule  as  Home  Rule  was  defined  in  Mr.  Gladstone  s  Bills, 
and  we  must  forget  such  clauses  of  the  Newcastle  Pro¬ 
gramme  as  Local  Veto.  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt,  in  drafting 
his  Bill,  leaned  upon  the  advice  of  Mr.  Came,  and  the 
elections  of  Derby  and  East  Bradford  have  proven  the 
unpopularity  of  the  measure.  Liberalism  has  enough 
to  do  without  contradicting  its  principles  by  empower¬ 
ing  a  majority  to  override  the  private  liberty  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  Let  us  return  to  where  we  stood  in  1885,  and 
take  up  again  those  measures  of  gradual  reform  and 
social  amelioration  which  the  people  of  this  country 
desire  ;  it  will  then  be  found,  I  venture  to  say,  that  we 
can  mend,  though  we  cannot  end,  existing  institutions. 
But  in  order  that  Liberalism  may  once  more  oecome  a 
power  in  the  State  more  is  wanted  than  measures.  We 
must  have  fewer  clauses  in  our  programmes,  I  said  at 
the  beginning  of  this  paper,  and  fewer  leaders.  In 
regard  to  this  latter  point,  plain-speaking  is  at  once 
more  difficult  and  more  necessary  than  in  regard  to  the 
measures  to  be  advocated. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  meeting  of  the  Liberal  Party  at 
the  Foreign  Office  just  after  Lord  Rosebery  had  been 
sent  for  by  the  Queen.  The  meeting  was  called  to 
allow  Lord  Rosebery  to  take  counsel  with  the  party  and 
to  set  forth  his  views  upon  the.  situation.  It  was  a 
private  meeting  so  far  as  any  meeting  can  be  kept  private 
in  these  days  when  the  reporter  is  ubiquitous  Lord 
Rosebery’s  speech  was  not  only  a  good  speech,  but  1 
erred,  if  it  erred  at  all,  on  the  side  of  generous  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  colleagues,  the  Liberal  leaders  in  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  and  particularly  he  spoke  of  Sir  W.  V  . 
Harcourt  in  a  strain  of  unmeasured  appreciation.  A 
good  many  of  us  felt  that  this  was  dangerous  Sir  W. 
Harcourt,  who  had  come  to  the  meeting  clothed  with  a 
lugubrious  gravity,  was  not  the  man  to  understand  such 
generosity.  And  when,  after  Lord  Rosebery  had  finished 
Sir  William  rose  to  address  us,  we  soon  found  that  our 
fears  had  been  based  upon  an  accurate  appreciation  of 
the  character  of  our  leader  in  the  Lower  House  Sir 
William  paid  no  attention  to  Lord  Rosebery  s  speec  , 
he  neither  criticized  it  nor  commented  upon  it ;  he 
ignored  it,  and  he  also  ignored  Lord  Rosebery.  He 
never  spoke  of  him  as  Prime  Minister,  never  mentioned 
him  at  all,  but  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  speech  to 
a  passionate  eulogy  of  the  “great  leader  we  have  just 
lost  ”  There  he  stood,  the  ponderous  comedian,  with 
tears  raining  down  his  cheeks  (they  are  as  completely  at  h.s 
command  as  the  water  in  a  shower  bath  ,s  at  the  control 
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of  him  who  holds  the  string),  while  he  exhausted  his 
vocabulary  and  strained  his  rhetoric  in  adulation  of  the 
leader  whom  he  had  once  treated  as  the  ass  did  the  dead 
lion.  Many  of  us  drew  an  evil  augury  from  the  contrast 
between  SirW.  Harcourtand  Lord  Rosebery.  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  had  been  too  generous  ;  Sir  W.  Harcourt  had  been 
insolently  contemptuous.  Would  Lord  Rosebery  be 
captain  of  his  ship,  or  would  he  let  the  old  sailing-master 
be  skipper?  The  event  was  not  long  in  doubt.  From 
that  day  to  this  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt  has  set  an  example 
of  mutinous  misconduct ;  the  bonds  of  discipline  in  the 
Cabinet  have  been  loosened  beyond  all  custom,  and  Mr. 
Asquith  and  Mr.  Morley  have  gone  their  own  ways  with¬ 
out  heeding  the  word  of  command.  This  can  be  seen 
from  the  most  recent  events.  Only  the  other  day  Lord 
Rosebery  declared  that  the  election  cry  should  be  “  the 
abolition  of  the  legislative  predominance  of  the  House 
of  Lords.”  He  may  have  been  right  or  wrong  in  giving 
special  prominence  to  this  measure,  but  it  was  no  doubt 
selected  after  counsel  had  been  taken  with  Mr.  Hudson 
and  the  other  gentlemen  who  are  supposed  to  under¬ 
stand  the  currents  of  popular  opinion.  But  Lord 
Rosebery  was  like  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  No 
one  of  his  colleagues  seemed  to  hear  or  heed  him. 
Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt  talked  of  nothing  but  Local  Veto, 
and  in  his  condemnation  of  the  beer-seller  tried  to 
emulate  the  moral  indignation  of  Mr.  Gladstone  de¬ 
nouncing  Turkish  atrocities;  Mr.  Asquith  spoke  on  any 
and  every  subject  except  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  Mr. 
Morley  spoke  of  nothing  but  Ireland  and  what  he  had 
done  there.  Now  this  confusion  of  tongues  must  cease. 
In  measure  as  our  modern  electoral  armies  increase  in 
size  so  the  necessity  of  an  absolutely  perfect  discipline 
becomes  imperious.  Without  discipline  the  Liberal 
Army  is  but  a  mob,  which  can  be. routed  by  forces  far 
inferior  in  number. 

The  question  of  the  hour  is,  How  can  Lord  Rosebery 
restore  discipline?  for  I  take  it  that  there  is  no  wish 
in  the  party  to  put  another  leader  in  Lord  Rosebery’s 
place.  It  would  be  a  strange  way  of  checking  mutiny  to 
promote  the  mutineers.  Of  course  it  will  be  said  that 
Lord  Rosebery  ought  to  have  enforced  discipline  when 
he  was  in  power,  and  could  have  done  so  most  easily  and 
most  effectually.  Perfectly  true  ;  he  should  have  laid 
that  speech  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt’s  at  the  Foreign  Office  to 
heart,  and  seized  the  very  first  opportunity — any  flimsy 
pretext  would  have  sufficed — to  depose  his  mutinous 
lieutenant  and  to  put  Mr.  Asquith  in  his  place.  Leaders 
of  men  should  know  when  to  be  ruthless.  Had  Lord 
Rosebery  got  rid  of  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt,  he  would  not 
have  had  Mr.  Asquith  poking  fun  at  his  speeches  within 
a  couple  of  months,  and  even  Mr.  Morley,  it  is  safe  to 
assume,  would  have  used  a  lower  tone  in  championing 
the  claims  of  Ireland.  But  bygones  are  bygones,  and 
Lord  Rosebery  can  still  win  control  of  his  party  if  he  has 
the  requisite  pluck  and  nerve.  The  very  next  time  Sir 
W.  V.  I Iarcourt  or  any  of  his  colleagues  in  rebellion  out¬ 
rage  party  discipline,  let  Lord  Rosebery  call  them  together 
and  announce  his  determination,  if  the  fault  be  repeated, 
of  doing  without  the  assistance  and  advice  of  the  erring 
brother.  A  slight  application  of  the  whip  is  all  that  will 
be  necessary.  The  English  is  a  disciplined  race,  and 
understand  the  value  of  a  hierarchy. 

It  is  beginning  to  be  denied  in  various  quarters,  not 
only  that  Lord  Rosebery  has  the  requisite  nerve  and 
courage  to  be  master  of  his  own  Cabinet,  which  is  a 
thing  which  he  has  now  to  prove  beyond  dispute  and 
without  further  delay,  but  also  that  he  has  the  talents 
and  abilities  demanded  of  a  Prime  Minister  in  these 
democratic  days.  He  is  to  be  measured,  say  some  of 
our  friends,  not  against  Lord  Salisbury,  whose  course  in 
the  nature  of  things  must  be  nearly  finished,  but  against 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  with  his  high  intellectual  powers  and 
charming  urbanity.  I  his,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  quite 
a  fair  way  of  putting  it,  although  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
even  then  that  Lord  Rosebery  would  not  hold  his  own. 
But  compare  him, as  he  must  be  compared,  with  the  pro¬ 
minent  men  on  his  own  side  and  his  pre-eminence 
will  hardly  be  disputed.  The  only  man  who  can 
be  put  beside  him  for  a  moment  is  Mr.  Asquith,  and  Mr. 
Asquith,  in  spite  of  his  remarkable  talents  as  a  parlia¬ 
mentarian,  is,  so  to  speak,  a  new  man  without  the  place 
in  the  country  or  the  position  which  a  Prime  Minister 
must  have  ;  nor  is  he,  in  my  opinion,  Lord  Rosebery’s 
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equal  in  intellect.  Lord  Rosebery  has  flashes  of  in¬ 
sight  in  him  which  give  him  a  place  apart.  Was  he  not 
right  about  “the  predominant  partner  ”?  If  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  had  had  the  courage  to  stick  to  his  own  opinion 
and  impose  it  on  his  party  at  the  very  beginning,  things 
would  have  been  different  with  us  now,  which  is  but 
to  say  again  that  if  Lord  Rosebery  has  it  in  him  to  be 
leader,  he  had  better  show  us  the  qualities  of  a  leader 
without  further  delay. 

TWO  VIEWS  OF  STAMBOULOFF. 

1. 

COON  after  my  arrival  at  Sofia  in  1892  I  was  driving 
Cz  through  the  marshy  moorland  to  the  north-east  of 
the  town,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  singular 
sight.  Near  a  clump  of  stunted  trees  was  a  stout  spring¬ 
less  carriage,  such  as  the  Bulgarian  parody  of  roads 
necessitates.  The  carriage  was  empty,  and  round  it  was 
grouped  a  posse  of  mounted  gendarmes,  perhaps  a  score 
in  all,  swaying  and  jostling  each  other  like  the  white 
horses  of  a  choppy  sea.  Some  two  hundred  yards  off 
across  the  moor  was  a  little  group,  which  the  horsemen 
watched  anxiously.  In  the  middle  walked  a  short,  stout 
man  with  a  gun  under  his  arm.  Close  about  him,  as  it 
were  at  the  four  corners  of  a  square,  four  gendarmes 
were  trudging  it  wearily  afoot.  Over  their"  shoulders 
were  long  rifles  with  fixed  bayonets  gleaming  in  the 
spring  sunlight ;  at  their  hips  were  short  curved  swords, 
which  showed  a  tendency  to  entangle  in  the  wearers’ 
legs.  But  for  the  presence  of  a  couple  of  dogs,  who 
were  running  about  merrily,  if  somewhat  aimlessly 
ahead,  it  might  almost  have  meant  a  military  execution. 
A  snipe  rose  and  rocketed.  The  central  figure  raised 
his  gun  and  fired  both  barrels  without  result.  My  com¬ 
panion  knew  at  once  that  it  was  M.  Stamboufoff  out 
shooting. 

Easter  morning  is  the  morning  of  all  mornings  in  an 
Orthodox  country.  On  the  stroke  of  midnight  every  bell 
in  Sofia  pealed  with  a  wild  merriment  akin  to  intoxica¬ 
tion  ;  cannons  boomed  lustily ;  the  whole  cathedral 
square  was  alive  with  dancing  tapers.  The  long  black 
fast,  which  is  so  stern  a  reality  to  every  Greek  church¬ 
man,  was  at  an  end  :  all  was  joy,  promiscuous  kissing, 
and  unrestrained  delight.  I  saw  only  one  exception  to 
the  universal  happiness.  The  Prince  in  his  palace,  Roman 
Catholic  though  he  was,  joined  in  the  joy  of  his  subjects, 
and  charmed  all  his  guests  with  his  perennial  gracious¬ 
ness.  After  the  true  patriarchal  custom  of  the  land,  he 
distributed  coloured  eggs  to  his  political  children  in  the 
small  hours.  There  was  a  smile  of  happiness  on  the 
countenance  of  every  courtier.  Suddenly,  as  at  the 
entrance  of  the  evil  fairy  at  a  christening,  a  chill  seemed 
to  sweep  through  the  whole  court.  Many  a  smile  died 
away  still-born  ;  the  hilarious  conversation  was  abruptly 
stilled  ;  men  huddled  together,  as  if  fearing  to  be 
singled  out  as  victims.  I  looked  up,  not  understand¬ 
ing,  and  caught  the  sardonic  gaze  of  a  little  man  in 
ill-fitting  dress  clothes,  hung  with  orders  like  a  strong 
man  at  a  music-hall.  He  stood  in  the  doorway  for  some 
minutes,  surveying  the  assemblage,  and  evidently  de¬ 
bating  whether  to  feel  flattered  or  outraged  by  his  recep¬ 
tion.  At  length  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  irritably, 
turned  on  his  heel,  and  went  away.  The  effect  was  like 
that  conveyed  by  replacing  phonograph  tubes  in  the 
ears  after  laying  them  down.  Of  a  sudden  the  old  buzz 
of  merrymaking  was  heard  anew,  while  the  Prince  asked  : 
“  M.  Stambouloff,  est-il  di$j,Ji  parti?” 

It  is  probable  that  the  true  facts  of  M.  BeltchefTs 
murder  will  never  be  known.  M.  Stambouloff's  version 
is  that  they  had  been  eating  cakes  together  at  the  Cafe 
I’anachoff  after  a  Cabinet  Council  and  were  walking 
leisurely  down  the  boulevard  which  flanks  the  public 
gardens,  when  some  men  suddenly  fired  at  Stambouloff 
and  killed  Beltcheff.  1  hen  all  the  gendarmes  within 
sight  flung  away  their  muskets  and  took  to  their  heels 
in  one  direction,  while  M.  Stambouloff  took  to  his  in 
another  and  left  the  murderers  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  corpse.  This  raises  the  question  of  M.  Stam- 
bouloff s  courage,  for  and  against  which  his  friends  and 
foes  have  protested  too  much.  Of  course  the  fear  of 
assassination  is  like  unto  no  other  fear.  But  at  least 
M.  Stambouloff’s  courage  was  not  that  of  the  second 
Phoenix  Park  victim.  His  foes  say  that  he  himself 
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arranged  the  murder  of  M.  Beltcheff  for  purposes  of  his 
own  At  least  the  murder  proved  useful  to  him,  for  an 
alleged  connection  with  it  was  the  pretext  for  imprisoning 
every  one  of  his  political  opponents  he  could  lay  hands 
on.  Among  those  he  most  vehemently  accused  of  this 
murder  was  a  young  man  named  Naoum  Tufekchieff, 
whom  he  also  accused,  on  his  deathbed,  of  his  own 
murder.  This  young  man  I  haye  met,  since  M  Stam- 
bouloffs  fall,  at  the  house  of  M.  Natchevitch,  the 
present  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  struck  me  as 
a  singularly  well-informed  youth,  and  naturally  of  a 
mild  disposition.  It  is  only  when  he  talks  o  e 
tortures  with  which  M.  Stambouloff  (whom  he  always 
alludes  to  as  “the  tyrant”)  did  his  _  young  brother 
to  death  in  prison,  that  the  tiger  in  his  nature  comes 

°Ult  is  said  that  you  do  not  really  know  a  man  until  you 
have  joined  him  in  a  carouse.  I  have  shared  two  with 
M.  Stambouloff.  The  first  was  at  Bourgas  Monastery, 
whither  a  whole  crowd  of  visitors,  journalists,  and  com¬ 
mercial  people  had  repaired  from  Sofia  for  a  three  days 
picnic  aJd  a  sight  of  the  peasants  dancing  the  choro 
At  about  six  every  evening  the  evening  meal  would 
begin  and  it  generally  lasted  far  into  the  small  hours. 

M  Stambouloff  always  said  that  he  did  not  care  what 
he  ate  or  drank  so  long  as  he  had  more  than  enough  of 
it  I  don’t  know  where  the  things  came  from,  but  there 
were  enough  victuals  to  surfeit  ten  times  our  numbers. 
On  these  occasions  M.  Stambouloff  seemed  to  pass 
through  a  transition  from  his  chronic  sourness  to  a  new 
variety  of  sourness,  which  found  its  vent  in  a  rough, 
hollow  hilarity.  He  would  play  practical  jokes  on  his 
neighbours.  For  instance,  I  saw  him  cram  breaff  down 
the  neck  of  M.  Grekoff,  his  Foreign  Minister.  Then  he 
would  break  out  into  harsh,  unmusical  songs,  some  of 
them  of  his  own  composition.  He  was  as  one  who  had 
deliberately  made  up  his  mind  to  enjoy  himself  for  once 
at  any  cost,  but  who  ekher  did  not  know  how  to  set 
about  it  or  found  the  effort  much  harder  than  he  had 
-xnected.  One  night  I  shall  never  forget.  The  Prince 
waPs  away  at  Carlsbad  and  M.  Stambouloff  was  Regent 
in  his  absence.  There  had  been  a  dispute  about  that, 
it  is  true  but  M.  Stambouloff  had.  carried  the  day  and 
was  Regent.  We  were  indulging  in  a  particular  carouse 
in  honour  of  the  Regent,  and  some  Tsiganes  had  been 
chartered  to  play  to  us.  Their  music  seemed  to  affect 
M  Stambouloff  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Just  as 
the  most  emotional  part  of  the  music  was  reached  and 
his  eyes  were  sparkling  with  desire,  he  beckoned  to  an 
officer,  who  brought  in  a  formal  document  for  him  to 
sign  The  music  stopped  and  he  motioned  to  the  com¬ 
pany  to  crowd  round  and  see  what  he  was  doing  The 
paper  proved  to  be  a  death-warrant,  which  he  had 
planned  to  sign  at  the  height  of  the  revelry.  I  like 
contrasts,”  he  remarked  with  a  chuckle,  as  we  gazed  at 

'  Th<f other  carouse  was  at  the  Union  Club,  where  he 
was  more  at  his  ease,  being  among  acquaintances 
exclusively.  I  had  looked  in  late  after  dining  at  the 
British  Agency,  expecting  only  to  find  tbeusuM  skittle- 
billiards  and  backgammon  in  progress.  To  my ,surPr^s 
l  found  the  card-room  more  crowded  than  I  had  ever 
seen  it  before.  Not  only  the  usual  attaches,  but  a  bevy 
of  ministers  and  officers  were  crowded  round  the  table 
M.  Stambouloff  was  taking  a  bank  at  baccarat.  There 
must  have  been  over  ^500  in  the  bank,  besides  a  stack 
of  I.O.U.s— more  or  less  worthless.  The  banker  s  eyes 
glistened  in  a  way  which  showed  he  was  taking  the  game 
very  seriously.  He  kept  his  hands  over  the  pack, 


allowance  from  the  Sobranje  for  entertaining  the  foreign 
representatives.  Both  ministers,  however,  while  accept¬ 
ing  every  invitation  which  came  in  their  way,  made  no 
return,  but  simply  put  their  savings  by.  The  extent  of 
M.  Stambouloff’ s  savings  is  another  matter,  which  is 
very  hotly  disputed.  Lapcho. 


11. 


very  seriously.  •  iv  ill-nlaced  and  tawary  ornament, 

clutching  it  in  a  nervous  «a  'vh,ch  would  c  y  ^  of  ,rish  Catholic  priests.  C.gareUes  were 


never  have  been  permitted  in  any  French  club  He 
twisted  the  cards  out  with  a  curious  jerk,  and  when  he 
had  to  turn  a  card  up  he  slapped  it  violen  y  I  P 

in  order  to  show  he  was  in  high  spirits.  I  have  never 
known  him  talk  so  much.  Usually  he  was  the  most 
taciturn  of  men.  His  luck  was  truly  phenomenal.  I 
have  never  seen  so  many  eights  and  nines  at  a  ime 
before.  At  last  the  stakes  against  him  became  so  small 
that  he  threw  the  cards  on  the  floor  with  impatience, 
and  then  asked,  with  an  air  of  magnificence,  what 
everybody  would  drink.  This  surprised  me,  for  it  was 
a  matter  much  commented  upon  that  no  one  who 
to  see  him  ever  got  so  much  as  a  glass  of  tea  out  of  him, 
and  that  though  both  he  and  M.  Grekoff  had  an  extra 


The  present  writer  came  to  know  him  just  a  year 
ago,  when  he  was  sitting  in  his  house  at  Sofia,  nursing 
hopes  of  vengeance  amid  the  pangs  of  disappointment. 

As  another  writer  said  of  him,  he  was  like  a  caged 
lion,  but  a  lion  who  had  been  free  five  minutes  before. 

He  was  constantly  and  always  in  a  rage  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  and  at  times  seemed  to  bless  his  pain 
of  body  in  that  it  somewhat  relieved  his  agony  of  mind. 

His  were  a  curious  head  and  face.  The  head  was  dome¬ 
shaped  and  bald  at  the  top,  and  looked  like  a  first  cousin 
to  the  little  silver  Krupp  bullets  which  stood  upon  his 
writing-table  in  the  form  of  inkstands  and  letter-weights. 

A  story  hung  by  those  bullets,  if  one  might  believe  his 
enemies,  for  he  was  said  to  have  taken  big  sums  from 
the  firm  in  return  for  orders  for  his  army.  But  his 
head  was  distinctly  bullet-like;  the  eyes  were  almost 
concealed  by  deep  black,  bushy  eyebrows  which 
crowded  down  over  them  as  his  glance  read  the  in¬ 
most  soul  of  his  guest.  His  eyes  were  small  and 
black,  and  of  extraordinary  piercing  brilliancy  ;  his 
teeth  sharp  and  pointed,  but  very  white  in  fact,  regu  ar 

He  spoke  with  his  lips  pursed  up,  and  when  he  talked, 
looked  rather  as  if  he  were  whispering.  His  French 
was  very  hard  to  understand,  being  interlarded  with 
Bulgarian  words  when  he  got  excited  ;  but  then  he 
would  see  your  difficulty  and  laughingly  give  the 
French  equivalent.  His  arms  were  extraordinarily 
muscular,  and  seemed  constantly  about  to  burst  his  coat 
sleeves  :  his  whole  figure  was  suggestive  of  violence  and 

StManty  ‘  people  have  said  that  he  was  personally  a 
coward,  adducing  the  evidence  of  those  ever-present 
guards.  But  personal  experience  and  the  story  of  his 
fooking  on  and  talking  cheerfully,  whilst  his  hands  were 
beine  cut  off,  give  room  for  doubting  this  charge.  He 
certainly  was  flways  prepared  to  fight  for  his  hfe.  A 
long  Mannlicher  leant  ominously  against  his  desk,  an 
there  were  other  indications  that  themanuho  shotat 
him  might  get  as  good  as  he  gave  if  he  did  not  kill  his 

^Veakelf  in  M.  StamboulofFs  character 

were  brought  out  strongly  by  his  conduct  during 
the  last  year.  He  did  not  know  how  to  take  a  knock¬ 
down  blow.  It  came  suddenly  after  a  long  period  o 
victories  and  success,  and  he  nursed  his  defeat  and 
disappointment  in  impotent  rage  and J*1* rn*f  H!f  ® 
recriminations  against  his  successors.  The  proof ^of  a 
leader  for  the  “Svoboda”  was  on  his  table  on  the 
evening  I  met  him,  and  when  it  appeared  next  day  it 
was  simply  a  mass  of  scurrilous  and  vindictive  abuse. 
Stamboukfff  had  nothing  to  help  him  through  those 
cruel  days  of  disappointment.  The  blow  was  hard 
indeed  to  bear,  and  men  who  have  in  other  spheres 
suddenly  received  such  crushing  blows,  and  felt  their 
whole  life  and  mind  paralyzed  and  vilely  cast  away,  can 
sympathize  even  if  they  cannot  excuse. 

}  H?s  study  and  house  were  simple  to  a  fault  and  prac¬ 
tical  to  ugliness.  The  bare  walls  and  the  comfortless 
chairs,  the  rooms  sparsely  decorated  with  half  a  dozen 
ill-placed  and  tawdry  ornaments,  reminded  one  of 

!S  of  Irish  Catholic  priests.  Cigarettes  were  the 
onlv  amenity  :  abundance  of  these,  branded  with  \s 
own  name,  of  his  own  special  tobacco.  But  the  indivi¬ 
duality  of  the  man  submerged  all  these  details,  and 
whilst  in  his  presence  one  could  only  watch  him  and 
listen  to  him  with  amazement,  tempered  at  times  by 
kind  of  vague  fear.  He  had  sound  sporting  instincts 
and  was  fond  of  sport  of  many  kinds— a  fair  shot,  a  goo 
card-player,  but  chiefly  devoted  to  gambling  game  T 
see  him  and  to  talk  with  him  was  an  education  and  a 
discipline.  The  remembrance  of  him  will  always  be 
one  of  the  deepest  and  most  lasting  impressions  of 
their  lives  to  those  who  knew  him.  r  p  Mahaffy. 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  MADAGASCAR. 

O  military  men  who  knew  Madagascar,  the  choice 
of  route  made  by  the  French  Commander  appeared 
extraordinary,  and  the  result  has  already  shown  that  it 
was  unwise.  It  is  probable  that  General  Duchesne  was 
influenced  in  his  decision  by  two  considerations,  hirst, 
the  dread  of  hurricanes,  which  not  unfrequently  visit  the 
East  Coast  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  ;  and  secondly, 
the  support  he  was  led  to  expect  from  the  Sakalava 
tribe.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points,  however, 
it  should  have  been  borne  in  mind  that  the  serious  part 
of  the  expedition  did  not  begin  until  the  hurricane 
season  was  over  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no 
hurricane  this  year.  And  as  a  set-off  against  the  moral 
support  afforded  by  a  portion  of  the  lazy  and  predatory 
Sakalava  tribe,  it  was  well  known  by  us  that  whatever 
warlike  capabilities  they  might  show  under  the  aegis  of 
the  French  tricolour,  they  would  certainly  do  no  work, 
nor  carry  an  ounce  of  provisions  or  baggage.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  judi¬ 
cious  treatment  of  the  borojana  (pronounced  “boorzan  ”) 
on  the  East  Coast,  would  have  resulted  in  securing  the 
invaluable  aid  of  some  at  least  of  these  patient  sons  of 
Issachar.  It  is  already  evident  that  the  choice  of  the 
Mojunga  (pronounced  “  Mozungar  ”)  route  has  caused 
an  immense  addition  to  the  expense  of  the  expedition, 
on  account  of  lives  lost  and  time  wasted.  Again,  the 
absence  of  sufficient  provision  for  the  sick  points  to  a 
neglect  which,  if  it  had  occurred  to  our  troops,  would 
have  raised  a  storm  of  indignation  against  the  military 
authorities.  Not  that  the  proportion  of  sickness  and 
mortality  among  the  French  has  been  greater  than  was 
anticipated.  In  fact,  high  as  it  is,  it  still  keeps  below 
that  of  our  own  troops  in  the  Ashantee  campaign. 
General  Duchesne  has,  in  my  opinion,  considerably  over¬ 
estimated  the  prowess  of  the  Hovas,  and  has  not  taken 
sufficient  account  of  the  enormous  difficulties  which  the 
transport  of  food  and  munitions  of  war  must  infallibly 
entail  in  such  a  country  as  Madagascar.  It  may  yet 
prove  that  the  game  is  worth  the  candle,  but  the  trench 
ratepayer  will,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  have  a  rude 
awakening  when  he  comes  to  settle  the  little  account. 
As  regards  the  purely  military  part  of  the  programme, 
events  seem  to  show  that  the  campaign  will  be  nearly 
bloodless  to  the  invading  army.  And,  notwithstanding 
the  opinions  which  I  hear  have  been  expressed  by  one 
or  two  ex-officers,  I  do  not  think  their  presence  would 
have  kept  the  Hovas  together  for  ten  minutes,  much 
less  have  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  war.  If  the  French 
had  advanced  from  Tamatave  the  capital  would  long 
since  have  fallen  into  their  hands. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  little  premature  to  inquire  what  they 
will  do  with  the  country  when  they  have  got  possession 
of  it.  But  I  wish  I  could  conscientiously  say  that  the 
hopes  were  well  founded  which  some  of  us  entertained, 
that  our  merchants  would  meet  with  liberal  treatment 
and  fair  dealing  at  the  hands  of  the  French  officials  in 
Madagascar.  We  all  knew  their  Government  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  Protectionist  policy,  and  that  our  traders 
might  be  somewhat  handicapped  in  the  race  for  wealth 
in  the  great  African  island.  But  if  the  correspondent  of 
the  “  Times  ”  has  not  greatly  exaggerated  their  action  in 
the  Courau  affair,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  French  were 
inclined  to  make  a  boa-constrictor  meal  of  all  our 
interests  and  concessions.  It  may  be  that  the  cor¬ 
respondents  of  some  of  our  newspapers  have  somewhat 
too  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  moribund  Hova 
dynasty,  and  have  identified  themselves  a  little  too 
ostentatiously  with  that  side  of  the  quarrel.  I  know  how 
difficult  it  must  be  for  those  who  enter  the  charmed 
circle  of  the  beleaguered  city  to  resist  the  blandishments 
of  the  Hova  Premier  and  his  entourage.  But  even  allow¬ 
ing  for  a  little  bias,  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
gravity  and  importance  of  the  statements  made  by  the 
“  Times  ”  correspondent.  That  a  case  which  had  been 
decided  against  his  fellow-countryman  by  so  able  and 
impartial  an  official  as  the  late  Resident-General,  M. 
Lacoste,  should  be  reversed  and  driven  out  of  court 
by  a  miserable  “  Hova  Governor  of  Mahambo, 
intimidated  by  the  French,”  points  to  a  state  of  things 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  by  a  tenth-rate  Power  ! 
Worse  still,  the  action  of  the  commander  of  the  French 
warship  Hugon  has  put  an  official  seal  upon  one  of  the 


most  insolent  pieces  of  chicanery  on  record.  It  would 
seem  that  Vappetit  vient  cn  mangeant ,  and  that  the 
absence  of  the  British  flag  in  Malagasy  waters  has 
stimulated  the  French  to  a  surprising  degree.  It  may 
not  be  irrelevant  to  consider  to  what  extent  the  French 
commander  relied  upon  the  weakness  and  forbearance 
of  our  Foreign  Secretary,  and  how  far  the  result  of  our 
elections  may  have  disappointed  him.  For  it  is  clearly 
in  the  truest  interests  of  the  comity  of  nations  that 
such  intolerable  injustice  should  be  promptly  exposed. 
All  high-minded  Frenchmen  will  desire  it,  and  will 
recognize  that  to  restrain  such  lawlessness  renders  their 
tenure  of  Madagascar  more  secure  from  interference  by 
us.  All  our  traders  require  is  fair- play. 

Francis  C.  Maude. 

MR.  GEORGE  MOORE’S  NEW  NOVEL.* 

R.  GEORGE  MOORE  has  been  a  fitful  figure  on 
the  literary  horizon  for  the  last  twenty  years.  His 
position  has  never  been  quite  defined  nor  his  reputation 
quite  assured.  He  has  had  the  air  of  a  man  of  letters, 
but  has  always  failed  of  distinction.  He  takes  rank 
neither  with  George  Meredith  nor  with  Rita  ;  he  has 
missed  the  ear  of  the  elite  and  escaped  the  eye  of  the 
public.  He  has  many  qualities,  but  obviously  some 
fatal  defect,  barring  him  from  the  full  esteem  of  the  one 
and  the  complete  sympathies  of  the  other.  He  writes 
poems,  plays,  essays,  novels.  The  poems  are  with¬ 
drawn  from  circulation,  the  plays  damned,  and  the  essays 
discouraged.  There  remain  the  novels.  The  faults  oi 
his  other  works  were  but  the  pardonable  indiscretions  of 
his  youth  ;  his  novels  reveal  the  more  serious  constitu¬ 
tional  defects  of  his  middle  age.  In  them  will  be  found 
the  germs  and  seeds  ot  his  many  failures,  the  li.e  history 
of  the  insidious  bacilli  that  have  destroyed  his  reputa¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  disease  caught  from  his  early  wanderings 
on  the  boulevards  and  in  the  Quartier  Latin  ;  there  was 
no  resistance  in  his  disposition,  and  the  case  seems  now 
beyond  hope.  Handicapped  by  it,  he  races  for  fame  with 
panting  breath  and  laboured,  painful  heart-beats.  He 
started  well  with  “A  Modern  Lover,”  but  “Spring 
Days”  found  him  limping  already.  “A  Mummer's 
Wife  ”  landed  him  farther,  but  “  Mike  Fletcher  ”  has  the 
air  of  the  sick-room  about  it.  With  “  Esther  Waters  ” 
he  went  a  long  way  :  the  sentimental  “  Mother  and  Her 
Child  ”  motif  gave  him  an  easy  slide ;  but  with  ‘  ‘  Celibates  ” 
he  will  find  himself  once  more  out  of  the  running  : 
blocked  in  a  cul-de-sac,  confronted  by  the  dead  wall  of 
universal  distaste,  his  ailments  manifest. 

For,  to  drop  metaphor  and  come  to  facts,  George  Moore, 
though  moral  enough  in  purpose,  is  the  least  reticent  ot 
writers,  and  his  lack  of  reticence  amounts  to  a  disease. 
It  is  not  that  he  writes  of  unclean  things — many  writers 
err  far  more  in  this  direction — but  all  things  of  which  he 
writes  filter  through  a  soiled  substratum  in  his  mind 
and  come  forth  blemished.  This  has  been  pointed  out 
to  him  again  and  again.  “  A  Drama  in  Muslin  ”  was 
disfigured  by  the  description  of  the  pathway  to  the 
ruined  Irish  homestead.  “A  Mummer’s  Wife’  has  a 
disgusting  account  of  the  physical  result  of  a  drunken 
debauch;  “Mike  Fletcher’s  ”  bath  is  all  that  is  nude 
and  nothing  that  is  artistic.  Yet  in  his  newest  book 
Mr.  Moore  is  guilty  of  errors  of  good  taste  and  offences 
against  decency  more  gross  than  even  these. 

“Celibates”  is  a  volume  consisting  of  three  stories. 
Their  comprehensive  title,  borrowed  from  Balzac,  shows 
their  author’s  intention.  It  is  to  deal  with  those  abnormal 
people  who  lack  temperament ,  in  whom  sex  is  dormant, 
a  difficult  but  not  an  impossible  task,  certainly  not  an 
immoral  one.  Let  us  see  how  Mr.  George  Moore  has 
treated  it. 

The  first  story  is  that  of  a  young  girl,  Mildred  Lawson, 
who  lives  with  her  brother  in  a  dull  provincial  town, 
and  is  heiress  to  about  £'4000  a  year  and  the  distillery 
which  he  manages.  She  is  dissatisfied  with  her  sur¬ 
roundings,  with  the  young  man  to  whom  she  is  engaged, 
with  the  commonplace  routine  of  her  brother’s  middle- 
class  household.  So  she  breaks  off'  her  engagement, 
takes  lessons  from  a  local  drawing-master,  and  goes  off 
to  London  to  study  Art  under  his  tuition.  The  National 
Gallery  on  the  students’  days  is  brilliantly  sketched,  but 
even  there  Mildred  fails  to  find  complete  satisfaction. 

•  "  Celibates."  Hy  George  Moore.  London:  Waller  Scott.  1895. 
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“  Mildred  has  always  feared  that  she  was  without  a  heart, 
and  the  suspicion  that  she  was  heartless  had  always 
troubled  her.”  When  the  drawing-master  falls  in  love 
with  her  and  she  is  unable  to  return  his  affection,  the 
fear  becomes  confirmed,  though  the  description  of  Mr. 
Hoskin,  as  given  by  the  author,  suggests  to  the  reader 
that  her  failure  may  not  be  due  to  any  abnormality  on 

h6u  tie  had  a  slight  hesitation  of  speech,  an  inability  to 
express  himself  in  words,”  and  he  “created  an  im¬ 
pression  of  a  rather  foolish,  tiresome  person. 

However,  she  is  very  unhappy  about  him  and  her 
own  cold  temperament,  so  proceeds  to  Paris,  where  she 
meets  with  another  amorous  opportunity  in  the  person 

of  one  Morton  Mitchell.  .  , 

< <  His  singularly  small  head  was  higher  by  some  inches 
than  any  other,  bright  eyes  and  white  teeth  showing 
through  a  red  moustache,  and  a  note  of  defiance  in  his 
open-hearted  voice  made  him  attractive.” 

Whether  it  was  the  singularity  of  his  small,  high  head, 
or  the  still  more  singular  circumstances  of  his  bright  eyes 
showing  through  his  red  moustache,  that  appealed  to 
his  heroine,  Mr.  Moore  does  not  say,  but  she  is  at  once 
attracted.  She  wanders  with  him  in  the  forest  ot  Fon¬ 
tainebleau  :  “like  ghosts  they  pass  into  the  shadow  and 
mystery  of  the  trees  ”  ;  and  they  talk  of  art.  How 
filmy  and  grey  those  top  branches  ;  did  you  ever  see 

anything  so  delicate  ?  ”  ,  .  ,  .  . 

“  I  never  saw  anything  like  this  before.  This  is 
primeval."  He  presses  her  hands,  and  “remembering 
the  place,  the  hour,  and  the  fact  of  her  having  made  his 
acquaintance  only  a  few  hours  before,  she  thought  it 
more  becoming  to  withdraw  her  hands  ....  His  small 
head,  his  big  hat,  the  line  of  his  bent  back  amused  and 
interested  her ;  she  liked  his  abrupt  speech,  and  wondered 
if  she  could  love  him.” 

In  Mr.  George  Moore’s  reading  of  the  celibate 
temperament,  this  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  lady 
antedates  any  attention  on  that  of  the  gentleman; 
presently  she 'feels  an  interest  in  his  past,  and  a  long¬ 
ing  to  take  him  in  her  arms  and  kiss  him  ’  disturbs  her 

celibacy  and  our  belief  in  it. 

A  short  time  after  Mildred  goes  to  stay  with  a 
Mr.  Delacour.  This  incident  has  even  less  vraisem- 
b  la  nee  than  either  of  the  others.  There  is  a  Mdme. 
Delacour,  of  whom  all  that  is  related  is  that  she 
has  wretched  health,  and  never  got  over  the  birth 
of  her  last  child  ”  ;  the  legitimacy  of  the  others  is  ques¬ 
tioned,  and  then  her  soiled  shadow  disappears.  Her 
husband  is  Mildred’s  third  lover. 

“Mr.  Delacour  was  fifty,  but  he  was  straight  and  thin 
and  there  was  no  sign  of  grey  in  his  black  hair,  which 
fitted  close  and  tight  as  a  skull-cap.”  He  is  mixed  up  in 
the  Panama  scandals,  he  writes  books  and  publishes  a 
paper,  to  which  Mildred  contributes  money  and  articles. 
Nothing  of  their  relations  appears  ;  the  story  here  limps 
confusedly.  Mr.  Delacour  asks  her  to  run  away  with 
him,  though,  from  what  one  gleans,  it  would  be  taking 
unnecessary  trouble.  This  is  the  way  she  relates  the 
incident  when  she  returns  to  her  brother  .  _ 

<  <  <  You  mean  to  say  that  he  asked  you  to  run  away  with 

him — a  married  man  ?  ’  .  . 

< i  4  Yes  y  but  I  said  No.''  I  knew  it  would  ruin  him  to 

run  away  with  me.  .  .  .’ 

“  ‘  It  is  most  extraordinary.  You  must  have  been  very 
intimate  for  him  to  propose  such  a  thing. 

“‘Yes  ;  we  were  very  intimate,  but  when  it  came  to 

the  point  I  felt  that  I  couldn’t.’ 

“  ‘  Came  to  the  point  1 ’”  . 

Unable  to  surrender  herself  passionately,  Mildred 
returns  to  her  brother,  and  renews  her  promises  to  the 
young  man  to  whom  she  was  engaged  in  the  first  chapter. 
Still  dissatisfied  with  her  feelings  towards  him,  as  the 
tale  closes  she  “threw  herself  over  and  over  in  her 
burning  bed,  until  at  last  her  soul  cried  out  of  its  lucid 
misery  :  ‘  Give  me  a  passion  for  God  or  man,  but  give 
me  a  passion.  I  cannot  live  without  one. 

That  this  story  fails  as  a  story  no  one  will  wish  to 
deny.  It  lives  in  the  memory  like  an  after-dinner  tale 
told  by  a  drunken  man.  It  is  diffuse  and  rambling,  and, 
above  all,  disgracefully  coarse.  Mr.  George  Moore  has 
done  very  much  better  work  than  this,  and  I  for  one 
should  have  no  quarrel  with  him  if,  with  the  exhilaration 
of  “  Esther  Waters”  still  upon  him,  he  committed  the 


mistake  of  rushing  into  print  before  his  ideas  were 
settled  or  his  plans  formulated.  .  He  will  probably 
rewrite  it  in  a  few  months  ;  it  is  a  habit  of  his 
to  write  and  rewrite  his  books,  presenting  each  succes¬ 
sive  attempt  to  the  public  like  a  child  with  a  blotted 

copy-book.  , 

But  “  Mildred  Lawson  ”  is  worse  than  a  bad  story  , 
it  is  a  o-ood  one  deliberately  spoilt.  Mr.  Moore  has 
wrenched  the  word  “celibacy  ”  from  its  meaning ■ ;  in  his 
hands  it  becomes  merely  incontinency.  Mildred  Lawson 
is  not  a  celibate  ;  her  desire  for  adventures  that  have  no 
climax  is  not  instinctive  purity  but  instinctive  pruriency: 
she  is  a  nasty-minded  young  woman  who  has  not  yet 
been  married  ;  she  is  not  celibate  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  The  word,  the  title,  is  used  apparently  only  to 
give  Mr.  Moore  an  excuse  for  the  betrayal  of  his 
fdiosyncrasies.  Lest  any  one  should  imagine  that  1 
have  treated  Mr.  Moore  too  harshly,  or  condemned  his 
coarseness  without  sufficient  warrant,  I  will  refer  them 
to  the  book  and  in  particular  to  the  unquotable  pas¬ 
sage  in  which  Morton  Mitchell  argues  with  himselt 
about  his  feelings  for  Mildred.  For  a  mixture  of 
cold  sensuality  and  hard  selfishness  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  its  parallel.  There  is  no  point  of  view  from 
which  such  writing  appears  permissible,  and  there  are 
many  passages  which  are  quite  as  bad. 

The  remaining  two  stories  in  the  book  are  no  better. 
One,  the  anecdote  of  the  tramp  who  commits  an  indict¬ 
able  offence  on  the  clergyman’s  daughter,  has  appeared 
before,  and  the  other  is  a  mere  sketch. 

Now  that  Mr.  Moore,  who  has  undoubted  talent, 
who  is  industrious,  conscientious,  ambitious,  and  an 
art  critic,  should  append  his  name  to  such  a  volume 
would  be  surprising  if  it  were  not  painfully  characteristic. 
For  Mr.  Moore’s  faults  are  irreclaimable.  He  lacks  tne 
subtle  sense  of  delicacy  and  every  refinement  of  selection. 
He  has  a  fatuous  vanity  that  prevents  him  learning  ot 
others,  and  an  absence  of  humour  that  prevents  him 
seeing  for  himself.  His  grossness  is  nauseating  and 
un-English,  and  unless  he  can  contrive  to  disguise  its 
quality  he  must  fail  again  and  again  with  a  failure  that 
no  industry  can  avert  and  no  logrolling  obscure. 

J  Frank  Danby. 


WEBER  AND  WAGNER. 

THERE  are  critics,  I  suppose,  prepared  to  insist  that 
Weber,  like  Mozart,  is  a  little  passe  now.  And  it 
is  true  that  no  composer,  save  Mozart,  is  at  once  so 
widely  accepted  and  so  seldom  heard  ;  for  even  Bach  is 
more  frequently  played  and  less  generally  praised. 
At  rare  intervals  Richter,  Levi,  or  Mottl  play  his 
overtures  ;  the  pieces  for  piano  and  orchestra  are  occa¬ 
sionally  dragged  out  to  display  the  prowess  ot  a 
Paderewski  or  a  Sauer  ;  and  one  or  another  ot  the 
piano  sonatas  sometimes  finds  its  way  into  a  Popular 
Concert  programme.  But  the  pieces  thus  made  familiar 
to  the  public  may  be  counted  on  one’s  ten  fingers  ;  and 
the  operas  are  scarcely  sung  at  all,  though  they  contain 
the  finest  music  that  Weber  wrote.  The  composers 
who  have  lived  since  Weber,  even  if  they  differed  on 
everv  other  subject  and  did  not  agree  as  to  the  value 
of  his  instrumental  music,  united  to  sing  a  common 
song  in  praise  of  the  operas.  Indeed,  so  enthusiastic 
were  they,  that  after  listening  to  them  anyone  who  does 
not  know  his  Weber  well  may  easily  experience  a  cer¬ 
tain  disappointment  on  looking  carefully  for  the  first 
time  at  the  scores  of  “  Der  Freischiitz,  Oberon, 
and  “Euryanthe”;  and  it  is  perhaps  because  they 
have  experienced  that  disappointment  that  some  critics 
whose  opinions  are  worth  considering  have  come 
to  think  that  a  faith  in  Weber  is  nothing  more  than 
a  part  of  the  creed  learned  by  every  honest 
Wagnerite  at  the  Master’s  knee.  But  it  need  be 
nothing  so  foolish,  so  baseless.  If  you  look,  and  look 
rightly,  for  the  right  thing  in  Weber  s  music,  dis¬ 
appointment  is  impossible ;  though  I  admit  that  the 
man  who  professes  to  find  there  the  great  qualities  he 
finds  in  Mozart,  Beethoven,  or  any  of  the  giants,  must 
be  in  very  sad  case.  Grandeur,  pure  beauty  and  high 
expressiveness  are  alike  wanting.  You  look  as  vainly 
for  such  touches  as  the  divine  last  dozen  bars  Or  sai 

chi  l’onore,”  in  “Don  Giovanni,”  or  the  deep  emo  ion 

of  the  sobbing  bass  at  “the  first  fruits  of  them  that 
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sleep  ”  in  “  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,”  as  for  the 
stately  splendour  of  “  Come  and  thank  him  ”  in  the 
“Christmas  Oratorio,”  or  the  passion  of  “Tristan.” 
His  music  never  develops  in  step  with  the  movement  of 
the  drama  he  treats  ;  if  he  writes  a  tragic  scene  he  is 
apt  to  commence  with  a  scream,  and  if  he  is  not  at  his 
best  even  the  scream  may  degenerate  into  a  whimper 
before  the  moment  for  the  climax  has  arrived.  Like 
Spohr,  with  whom  he  had  much  in  common,  despite  the 
difference  between  his  mercurial  temperament  and  the 
pedagogic  gravity  of  the  composer  of  “  The  Last  Judg¬ 
ment,”  he  set  great  store  upon  his  learning,  and  was 
fond  of  trivial  themes  that  admitted  of  obvious  contra¬ 
puntal  treatment.  Even  when  he  avoided  that  failing 
his  music  is  often  uncouth  and  ponderous,  while  on  its 
surface  lies  a  superfluous  highly  coloured  froth.  The 
basses  move  with  leaden-footed  reluctance  ;  the  melodies 
consist  largely  of  ineffective  arpeggios  on  long-drawn 
chords ;  the  embroidery  seems  greatly  in  excess  of  modest 
needs.  All  this  may  be  conceded  without  affecting 
Weber’s  claim  to  a  place  amongst  the  composers ; 
for  that  claim  is  supported  in  a  lesser  degree  by  the 
gifts  which  he  shared,  even  if  his  share  was  small,  with 
the  greater  masters  of  music,  than  by  his  miraculous 
power  of  vividly  drawing  and  painting  in  music  the 
things  that  kindled  his  imagination.  Drawing  and 
painting,  I  say,  for  whereas  the  other  musicians  sang 
the  emotions  that  they  experienced,  Weber’s  music 
gives  you  the  impression  that  he  depicted  the  things  he 
saw,  that  melody  and  harmony  were  to  him  as  lines  and 
colours  to  the  painter.  He  is  first  and  perhaps  greatest 
of  all  the  musicians  who  have  attempted  landscape  ;  and 
that  froth  of  seemingly  superfluous  colour  and  excess 
of  melodic  embroidery,  instead  of  being  in  excess  and 
superfluous,  are  the  very  essence  of  his  music.  Being  a 
factor  of  the  Romantic  movement,  that  mighty  rebellion 
against  the  tyranny  of  a  world  of  footrules  and  ledgers, 
he  lived  and  worked  in  a  world  where  two  and  two  might 
make  five  or  seven  or  any  number  you  pleased  and  where 
footrules  were  unknown ;  he  took  small  interest  in  drama 
taken  out  of  the  lives  of  ordinary  men  and  enacted 
amidst  everyday  surroundings  ;  his  imagination  lit  up 
only  when  he  thought  of  haunted  glens  and  ghouls  and 
evil  spirits,  the  fantastic  world  and  life  that  goes  on 
underneath  the  ocean,  or  of  men  or  women  held  by 
ghastly  spells.  Hence  his  operas  are  not  so  much 
musical  dramas  as  series  of  tableaux,  gorgeous  glow¬ 
ing  pictures  of  unheard-of  things  ;  in  them  we  must 
expect  only  to  find  the  elvish,  the  fantastic,  the  wild  and 
w'eird  and  grotesquely  horrible  ;  and  to  look  for  drama, 
captivating  loveliness,  and  emotional  utterance,  is  to 
look  for  qualities  which  Weber  did  not  try  to  attain,  or 
only  in  a  small  measure  and  not  very  successfully.  And 
if  we  consider  carefully  the  remarks  of  the  best  critics 
amongst  the  later  masters,  Berlioz  and  Wagner,  we 
can  see  that  they  knew  Weber  had  not  attained  these 
high  qualities,  that  what  they  grew  enthusiastic  over 
was  his  astonishing  pictorial  gift,  shown,  first,  in  the 
pictures  his  imagination  presented  to  him,  and  second, 
in  the  way  he  projected  those  pictures  on  to  the  music- 
paper  before  him,  using  the  common  musician’s  devices 
of  his  day  to  suggest  line,  colour,  space,  and  atmosphere. 

The  precise  provocation  of  this  article  was  a  perform¬ 
ance  of  “Lohengrin”  on  Tuesday  evening.  Covent 
Garden  has  rarely  reached  so  high  a  degree  of  interpre¬ 
tative  excellence.  Mancinelli,  Sir  A.  Harris’s  only 
conductor,  was,  if  not  inspired,  at  least  industrious, 
moderate,  and  careful  ;  Blanton’s  King,  in  spite  of 
Plan<;on’.s  curious  effeminacy,  was  noble  and  almost 
king-like  ;  and  if  Vignas  made  an  amusingly  vain 
Lohengrin,  and  Eames  looked  too  much  the  modern 
society  lady  to  be  of  any  great  use  as  the  mediaeval 
Elsa,  at  any  rate  Giulia  Ravogli  both  looked  and  acted 
Ortruda,  and  Maurel’s  Telramund  was  vital  and  full  of 
barbaric  dignity.  The  chorus,  too,  showed  occasional 
signs  of  life,  and  the  quaint  animal  which  Sir  Augustus 
annually  offers  us  in  place  of  a  swan  resembled  a  goose 
less  than  usual.  During  the  first  act  the  drama  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  charming,  almost  Mozartean,  smoothness  ; 
and  1  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  smoother  it  went 
the  more  irresistibly  the  music  reminded  me  of  Weber, 
•juntil  I  remembered  that  “Lohengrin”  is  Wagner’s 
most  Weberish  opera,  and  that  in  his  youth  Wagner 
heard  Weber  sung,  not  as  he  is  sung  now — that  is, 
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like  an  early  Wagner  music-drama — but  as  Weber 
intended  it  to  be  sung,  like  a  later  Mozart  opera. 
For  Weber  stood  very  near  to  Mozart,  modern  as 
he  often  seems.  He  was  born  before  Mozart  died  ; 
he  worshipped  him  and  absolutely  refused  to  speak 
to  Salieri  because  Salieri  had  been  Mozart’s  enemy  ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  see,  when  once  we  rid  ourselves  of  the 
idea  that  he  was  a  rudimentary  music-dramatist,  that  in 
his  music  he  adhered  as  closely  to  Mozartean  simplicity 
as  his  very  different  genius  would  permit.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  it  is  his  greatest  glory  that  he  is  the  con¬ 
necting  link  between  Mozart  and  Wagner,  between 
the  greatest  composer  born  into  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  greatest  born  into  the  nineteenth  ;  for  the 
musical-pictorial  art  which  he  evolved  from  Mozart’s 
technique  was  used  by  Wagner  with  only  the  slightest 
modifications  in  the  making  of  his  music-dramas.  But 
whereas  Weber  was  a  factor  in  the  Romantic  movement 
when  it  was  most  magnificently  unreasonable,  Wagner 
came  later,  and  though  he  felt  the  force  of  the  current,  it 
did  not  carry  him  into  the  absurdities  that  weaken— for 
they  do  weaken — much  of  Weber’s  work.  Wagner  has 
been  described  as  Weber,  as  Weber  might  have  become  ; 
but  the  truth  is  that  he  was  Weber’s  younger  brother, 
who  took  Weber’s  art  and  used  it  to  nobler  ends  with  a 
degree  of  intellect,  dramatic  power,  invention,  and  pas¬ 
sion  which  Weber  did  not  possess.  To  Weber  the 
scenery  was  the  important  thing,  and  humanity  almost 
seemed  to  be  dragged  in  because  the  human  voice  was  in¬ 
dispensable;  but  Wagner,  going  back  to  Mozart,  restored 
humanity  to  its  proper  place,  thus  making  his  opera  into 
real  drama,  and  kept  the  fantastic  creatures  who  haunted 
Weber’s  woods  and  glens  and  streams  only  as  emblems 
of  the  natural  forces  that  war  with  or  against  humanity. 
Above  all,  he  got  rid  of  Weber’s  stage  villains — for 
Sarniel  is  merely  the  stage  villain  of  commerce  ;  and 
instead  of  the  dusk  and  shadow  in  which  Weber’s  fancy 
loved  to  roam  he  gives  us  sunlight  and  the  sweet  air. 
“  Lohengrin  ”  is  full  of  sunlight  and  freshness,  full,  too, 
of  a  finer  mystery  than  ever  Weber  dreamed  of,  the 
mystery  with  which  the  most  delicate  German  imagina¬ 
tion  invested  the  broad  rivers  that  flowed  through  the 
black  forests  from  some  far-away  land  of  unchangeable 
stillness  and  beauty,  some  “  land  of  eternal  dawn,’ 
as  Wagner  calls  it.  No  more  Mozartean  music  is  in 
existence,  save  Mozart’s  own,  than  that  first  act  of 
“  Lohengrin,”  where  Wagner  by  dint  of  being  Weberish 
came  nearer  to  Mozart  than  ever  Weber  came  ;  for 
Weber  never  wrote  anything  which,  regarded  as  absolute 
music,  apart  from  its  emotional  significance,  or  the 
picture  it  suggests  to  the  inner  eye,  is  so  purely  beau¬ 
tiful  as,  for  instance,  the  bit  of  chorus  sung  after 
Lohengrin  concludes  his  little  arrangement  with  Elsa. 
Both  the  first  and  the  second  acts  are  full  of  such  melo¬ 
dies,  any  two  of  which  would  prove  Wagner  to  be  the 
greatest  melody  writer  of  the  century  ;  and  those  critics 
who  say  that  Verdi  is  greater  because  his  melodies  are 
more  like  Mozart’s  in  form,  would  have  said,  had  they 
lived  last  century,  that  Salieri  was  greater  than  Mozart 
because  Salieri’s  melodieswere  more  like  Hasse’s  in  form. 
Perhaps  the  last  act  might  be  quite  as  exquisite  on  the 
stage,  for  it  is  even  more  exquisite  in  the  score;  but  that 
we  shall  not  know  until  our  operatic  singers  abandon  their 
vanity  and  their  melodrama, and  by  reading  an  occasional 
book,  and  sometimes  going  out  into  the  world,  learn  how 
much  they  themselves  would  gain  if  they  always  worked 
with  artistic  sincerity  for  the  perfection  with  which  the 
first  act  of  “  Lohengrin  ”  was  given  on  Tuesday  evening. 

J.  F.  R. 

THE  SEASON’S  MORAL. 

OW  that  the  theatrical  season  is  over,  is  there  any 
moral  to  be  drawn  ?  I  do  not  mean  by  literary  fac¬ 
tions  Ibscnites  and  anti-Ibsenites  and  the  like  hut 
by,  let  us  say,  a  manager  with  enough  money  at  stake 
to  make  him  anxious  to  get  some  guidance  for  next 
season.  To  him,  as  far  as  1  can  see,  the  season  has  been 
like  Ibsen’s  plays  :  the  moral  is  that  there  is  no  moral. 
The  outcry  against  Ibsen  has  been  deferred  to  carefully. 
“Little  Eyolf”  has  been  boycotted  ;  and  none  of  (lie 
older  plays  have  been  touched  in  English,  whilst  there 
has  been  a  plentiful  supply  of  what  was  described  the 
other  day,  in  contradistinction  to  Ibsen's  work,  as  “the 
drama  that  the  public  likes  and  the  public  pays  for.’’ 
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Need  I  add  that  in  most  cases  the  public  has  not  liked  it 
and  has  declined  to  pay  for  it.  What  is  a  manager  to 
do?  He  responds  to  the  demand  for  honest,  wholesome, 
English  murder,  suicide  and  adultery,  by  commissioning 
M.  Sardou  to  supply  those  solid  native  articles  ;  and 
lo !  bottomless  disaster,  worse  than  the  w'orst  Ibsen 
ever  threatened.  He  tries  the  newest  English  psycho¬ 
logical  drama,  with  an  interestingly  improper  heroine 
who  throws  the  Bible  into  the  fire.  The  press  proclaims 
a  masterpiece — where  is  that  masterpiece  now  ?  The 
infallible  Mrs.  Tanqueray  is  revived,  and  does  not  draw 
a  sixpence.  Mr.  Grundy,  as  an  expert  in  “construc¬ 
tion,”  with  daring  views  on  the  great  marriage  question, 
is  called  in;  but  his  “Slaves  of  the  Ring”  perishes 
without  having  enjoyed  a  seventieth  part  of  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  “A  Doll’s  House.”  Even  Henry  Arthur  Jones, 
the  strong  and  successful,  has  no  more  than  a  Norwe¬ 
gian  success  :  the  manager  might  have  produced  “The 
League  of  Youth”  instead  of  “The  Triumph  of  the 
Philistines”  without  being  any  the  poorer.  What  a 
muddle  it  all  seems  !  That  safe  old  hand  Sardou,  play¬ 
ing  the  safe  old  game  according  to  the  safe  old  rules, 
fails  ignominiously.  Those  safe  old  hands  Pinero, 
Grundy,  and  Jones,  cautiously  playing  the  new  game 
according  to  the  safe  old  rules,  fail  to  retrieve  the  situa¬ 
tion.  One  must  not  forget,  however,  that  perform¬ 
ances  have  to  be  taken  into  account  as  well  as  plays. 
Sardou’s  contribution,  “ Delia  Harding,”  was  adequately 
acted — much  better  than  it  deserved  in  Miss  Marion 
Terry’s  case— and  may  be  dismissed  as  having  failed 
hopelessly  on  its  merits.  “Mrs.  Ebbsmith,”  badly  cast 
and  badly  acted  except  for  Mrs.  Campbell’s  Agnes  and 
Mr.  Hare’s  Duke  of  St.  Olpherts,  did  not  begin  to  flag 
until  the  withdrawal  of  Mrs.  Campbell  brought  out  all 
the  defects  in  the  performance.  “Slaves  of  the  Ring,” 
though  better  cast,  was  worse  acted  than  “Mrs. 
Ebbsmith”;  and  “The  Triumph  of  the  Philistines” 
never  got  fairly  on  to  the  stage,  the  strong  and 
sympathetic  parts  being  just  enough  underplayed  to 
take  the  edge  off  the  performance.  This  points  to  the 
difficulty  which  has  been  apparent  for  the  last  five  or  six 
years  :  namely,  that  the  public  are  getting  tired  of  the 
old-fashioned  plays  faster  than  the  actors  are  learning  to 
make  the  new  ones  effective.  The  unfortunate  new 
dramatist  has,  therefore,  to  write  plays  so  extraordinarily 
good  that,  like  Mozart’s  operas,  they  succeed  in  spite  of 
inadequate  execution.  This  is  all  very  well  for  geniuses 
like  Ibsen  ;  but  it  is  rather  hard  on  the  ordinary  purveyor 
of  the  drama.  The  managers  do  not  seem  to  me  yet  to 
grasp  this  feature  of  the  situation.  If  they  did,  the} 
would  only  meddle  with  the  strongest  specimens  of  the 
new  drama,  instead  of  timidly  going  to  the  old  firms  and 
ordering  moderate  plays  cut  in  the  new  style.  No 
doubt  the  success  of  “The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray 
and  “  The  Case  of  Rebellious  Susan  ”  seemed  to  support 
the  view  that  the  new  style  had  better  be  tried  cautiously 
by  an  old  hand.  But  then  “  Mrs.  Tanqueray”  had  not 
really  the  faintest  touch  of  the  new  spirit  in  it  ;  and 
recent  events  suggest  that  its  success  was  due  to  a 
happy  cast  of  the  dice  by  which  the  play  found  an 
actress  who  doubled  its  value  and  had  hers  doubled  bj 
it.  For  we  have  this  season  seen  the  play  without  the 
actress  and  the  actress  without  the  play,  with  dis¬ 
appointing  results  in  both  cases.  As  to  “  Rebellious 
Susan  ”  it  was,  on  the  outside,  an  amusing  and  naughty 
comedy,  acted  by  the  company  which  has  since  made  a 
success  of  Mr.  Carton’s  scatterbrained  and  conven¬ 
tionally  sentimental  “Home  Secretary.”  The  fact  that 
“The  Triumph  of  the  Philistines,”  in  which  the  element 
of  social  criticism  was  pushed  well  to  the  front  of 
the  play,  and  in  which  the  element  of  amusing  and 
naughty  comedy  was  confined  to  one  part,  only  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  respect  of  this  very  part,  and  did  not  hold 
the  stage  long,  completes  the  demonstration  that 
the  moral  drawn  from  the  success  of  Mrs.  Tanqueray 
and  Rebellious  Susan  was  the  wrong  moral,  and  that 
for  the  present  it  is  dangerous  to  meddle  with  plays  ot 
the  new  type  unless  they  are  strong  enough  to  be 
“actor  proof.”  Thus  it  would  appear  that  Mr. 
Alexander  was  ill  advised  to  produce  “  The  Triumph  of 
the  Philistines”  with  such  a  work  as  Sudermann  s 
“Home”  (“Magda”)  up  his  sleeve.  “Home”  will 
hold  as  much  acting  as  even  Duse  can  put  into  it ; 
but  the  play  was  handicapped  in  Duse’s  hands  by  a 


language  that  the  audience  did  not  understand.  The 
general  complaints  made  that  the  situation  in  the 
last  act  was  strained  and  weak,  were  due,  I  suspect, 
to  the  failure  of  the  audience  to  catch  the  meaning,  or  at 
least  the  full  force,  of  the  speech  which  brings  about  the 
catastrophe.  Magda,  after  many  years  of  work  and 
finally  of  great  success  as  an  independent  woman, 
working  as  a  public  singer,  becomes  reconciled  to  her 
father,  a  fanatical  believer  in  the  old  ideals  of  family 
honour  and  manly  supremacy.  She  has  a  child  whose 
father  turns  up  among  the  intimate  friends  of  the  family. 
Her  father  demands  that  she  shall  marry  this  man  as  a 
point  of  honour.  She  submits  to  this  and  to  the  sacrifice 
of  her  profession  until  the  man  demands  also  that  she 
shall  part  with  the  child  in  order  to  save  appearances. 
Magda  then  turns  on  him  and  overwhelms  him  with 
scorn.  Her  father  insists.  She  defies  her  father,  who 
attempts  to  kill  her  and  is  struck  down  by  paralysis  in 
the  act.  To  any  one  who  is  only  following  in  a  general 
way  what  is  happening,  this  catastrophe  must  indeed 
appear  inadequately  motived  and  over-strained.  So 
would  the  story  of  Othello  under  the  same  circumstances. 
But  when  the  dialogue  is  fully  understood,  there  are  few 
strokes  of  drama  more  effective  and  convincing  than  the 
climax  of  the  final  scene  between  the  father  and 
daughter,  when  she  at  last  asks  him  the  terrible  ques¬ 
tion,  “  How  do  you  know  that  he  was  the  only  one  ?  ” 
After  that,  the  catastrophe  comes  quite  inevitably  ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  an  English  version  it 
would  justify  itself  fully.  Mr.  Alexander  could  not 
easily  have  got  Magda  played  as  Duse  played  her  ,  but 
he  could  have  got  her  played  well  enough  to  make  much 
more  effect  than  those  parts  in  Mr.  Jones’s  play  which 
missed  fire  through  underacting.  In  truth,  Magda  is  so 
excellent  an  acting  part  that  it  would  be  very  hard  for 
an  actress  of  any  standing  to  fail  in  it.  All  this,  how¬ 
ever,  is  wisdom  after  the  event.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  season  Sudermann  was  an  unknown  quantity  ; 
and  everything  pointed  to  the  expediency  of  pro¬ 
ducing  “  The  Triumph  of  the  Philistines.”  Besides,  Mr. 
Alexander  had  already  made  a  heroic  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  art  by  venturing  on  Mr.  Henry  James’s  “  Guy 
Domville, ’’and producing  itwith  great  care  and  unstinted 
liberality,  though  the  result  was  one  for  which  he  could 
hardly  have  been  quite  unprepared.  The  play,  delicately 
written  and  admirably  performed,  was  too  fine  for  the 
audience  ;  and  the  gallery  first-nighters  behaved  very 
badly,  as  they  did  subsequently,  more  excusably,  at 
“  Delia  Harding,”  though  after  that  they  happily  pulled 
themselves  together,  and  conducted  themselves  decently 
during  the  rest  of  the  season.  The  production  of  “Guy 
Domville  ”  was  an  attempt  to  conquer  new  territory  by 
a  coup  de  mam;  and  that  sort  of  enterprise  needs  a 
heavier  weapon  than  Mr.  Henry  James  forges.  Then, 
too,  Mr.  Henry  James’s  intellectual  fastidiousness  re¬ 
mains  untouched  by  the  resurgent  energy  and  wilfulness 
of  the  new  spirit.  It  takes  us  back  to  the  exhausted 
atmosphere  of  George  Eliot,  Huxley,  and  Tyndall, 
instead  of  thrusting  us  forward  into  the  invigorating 
strife  raised  by  Wagner,  Ibsen,  and  Sudermann.  I  hat 
verdant  dupe  of  the  lunacy  specialists,  Dr.  MaxNordau, 
would  hardly  recognize  in  Mr.  Henry  James  the  “stig¬ 
mata  of  degeneration,”  which  no  dramatist  at  present 
can  afford  to  be  without.  Mr.  Alexander  should  have 
struck  his  blow  with  the  arm  of  Ibsen  or  Sudermann, 
or  else  kept  to  the  -old  ground.  And  it  appears 
that  neither  Mr.  Pinero,  Mr.  Grundy,  nor  Mr.  Jones 
could  have  helped  him  any  better  than  Mr.  Henry  James. 
Moral,  apparently  :  those  who  make  half  revolutions 
dig  their  own  graves. 

But  it  must  be  remembered,  as  a  check  to  the  tolly 
of  moralizing,  that  the  plays  which  belong  to  no 
“movement,”  and  in  which  the  authors  have  gratified 
their  fancies  without  reference  to  any  views,  have 
prospered— at  least,  they  have  not  been  withdrawn.  In 
“The  Passport,”  “The  Prude’s  Progress,  and  “The 
Strange  Adventures  of  Miss  Brown,  you  have  imagina¬ 
tion,  humour,  and  a  sense  of  character  within  the  limits 
of  good  fellowship.  These  qualities  will  carry  a  good 
deal  of  psychology  and  social  doctrine  about  the  un- 
happiness  of  marriage,  the  emancipation  of  woman,  and 
so  forth,  if  the  loading  be  judiciously  done.  But  the 
psychology  and  the  doctrine  can  be  done  without, 
whereas  the  imagination,  the  humour,  the  sympathetic 
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sense  of  character,  whether  blunt  and  vulgar  or  acute 
and  subtle,  are  indispensable.  It  was  the  purest  snobbery 
of  criticism  which  this  season  reverently  hailed  “The 
Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith”  as  a  masterpiece,  and  saluted 
“The  Prude’s  Progress”  with  a  supercilious  nod.  I 
rather  congratulate  myself  on  having  been  polite  to  the 
three  unpretending  successes,  and  on  having  cut  Mrs. 
Ebbsmith  dead  at  first  sight. 

Here  again  it  should  be  noted  that  these  three  suc¬ 
cessful  plays,  unlike  “Mrs.  Ebbsmith”  and  “The 
Philistines,”  are  very  well  cast  and  very  well  acted, 
“The  Passport”  especially  being  played  for  all  it  is 
worth  by  an  exceptionally  strong  and  well  suited  com¬ 
pany.  Another  apparently  successful  play  was  Mr. 
Carton’s  “Home  Secretary.”  Mr.  Carton,  beside  the 
pleasant  gift  of  lightness  of  heart,  has  at  least  imagina¬ 
tion  and  humour  enough  to  assimilate  the  imaginative 
and  humorous  work  of  other  authors,  and  to  make  up 
a  pasticcio  of  the  parts  in  which  a  London  audience  de¬ 
lights  to  see  certain  favourite  artists  :  Mr.  Lewis  Waller 
as  Captain  Swift,  Miss  Neilson  as  the  austerely  angelic 
wife  of  an  erring  mortal  man,  Miss  Moore  as  a  bewitch¬ 
ing  flirt,  Mr.  Sydney  Brough  as  a  good-hearted  young 
gentleman  with  a  sympathetically  comic  love  affair,  and 
Mr.  Wyndham  as  a  reformed  rake.  For  my  part,  I 
wish  Mr.  Wyndham  had  never  reformed.  In  the  old 
days,  when  he  sipped  every  flower  and  changed  every 
hour,  when  he  sowed  acres  of _  wild  oats  and  violated 
every  moral  obligation,  one  foresaw  that  the  pace  would 
not  last,  and  one  hoped  that  he  would  presently  go 
deeper  into  life  and  art,  and  do  the  fullest  justice  to  his 
admirable  talent  as  an  actor.  Unhappily,  instead  of 
doing  this,  he  played  the  insufferable  John  Mildmay, 
became  serious,  and  gave  up  acting  altogether  to 
exhibit  himself  as  a  quiet  gentleman,  who  can  act  in  the 
old  scandalous  fashion  if  he  likes,  but  prefers,  as  a  man 
of  heart,  to  refrain.  The  refraint  is  no  doubt  impres¬ 
sive  ;  but  it  is  getting  tiresome  as  a  pose,  though  I 
should  be  delighted  to  see  it  in  a  real  part.  Rosmer, 
for  instance,  would  be  an  excellent  part  for  Mr.  Wynd¬ 
ham  in  his  latest  vein. 

I  now  propose  to  banish  the  theatre  from  my  mind  for 
a  couple  of  months  at  least.  Since  January  I  have 
devoted  to  it  far  too  much  of  what  was  meant  for  man¬ 
kind.  I  could  hardly  have  gone  back  to  it  even  for  the 
above  retrospect  had  I  not  been  led  gently  by  Miss 
Cissie  Loftus,  whose  imitations  of  popular  actors  I 
studied  with  much  interest  at  the  Palace  Theatre  the 
other  evening.  Nothing  teaches  a  critic  more  than  a 
study  of  how  far  a  great  artist  can  be  imitated.  As  a 
musical  critic  I  learnt  a  great  deal  from  a  comparison  of 
Miss  Nettie  Carpenter  with  Sarasate,  and  Miss 
Szumowska  with  Paderewski  ;  and  I  am  the  wiser  now 
for  seeing  how  much  more  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  Miss 
Loftus  can  reproduce  than  of  Miss  Rehan.  But  it  is  not 
as  a  mimic  that  Miss  Loftus  fascinates  the  public.  The 
imitation,  clever  and  delicate  as  it  is,  is  only  an  excuse 
for  the  reality,  which  is  Miss  Loftus  herself ;  and  I  shall 
not  analyze  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  her  very 
attractive  personality  until  I  see  her  on  another  stage 
acting  at  first  hand.  Among  other  artists  whom  I  saw 
at  the  Palace  were  Miss  Clara  Wieland  and  the  illustrious 
Miss  Lottie  Collins.  Miss  Wieland  is  very  interesting 
from  the  critic’s  point  of  view.  Her  singing,  her 
dancing,  her  pantomime,  her  ogling,  her  cleverness, 
even  her  plump  sort  of  prettiness,  are  as  smart  and 
artistic  as  they  need  be  ;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
detect  in  her  any  enjoyment  of  what  she  does,  or  any 
sympathetic  sense  of  its  charm.  She  seems  to  have 
observed  that  such  things  are  effective,  and  to  have  in¬ 
dustriously  learnt  to  do  and  to  be  accordingly.  Miss 
Lottie  Collins,  on  the  other  hand,  has  still  her  Tarara- 
resque  diablc  au  corps  ;  but  all  the  music  has  gone  from 
her  singing,  because,  in  her  determination  to  deliver  her 
lines  pointedly,  she  forgets  to  keep  up  the  swing  of  the 
tunc,  and  allows  her  comic-song  singing  to  decay  into 
mere  seventh-rate  character  acting.  A  tune  treated  in 
that  way  is  a  tune  spoilt  ;  and  the  words  of  a  music- 
hall  song  arc  never  worth  spoiling  the  tune  for.  I 
respectfully  assure  Miss  Collins  that  unless  she  promptly 
recaptures  the  art  of  keeping  the  musical  lilt  perfectly  in 
step  with  every  syllable  of  the  words,  she  will  soon  find 
her  popularity  degringolading  from  the  summit  on 
which  the  Tarara  craze  exalted  it.  G.  B.  S. 
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LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT.— XII. 

“  Simple  ”  and  “  Compound  ”  Bonuses. 

'T'HE  difference  between  a  “simple”  and  a  “  com- 
pound  ”  bonus  on  a  life  policy  has  already  been 
explained  in  this  series  of  articles.  A  simple  bonus  is 
calculated  at  a  given  percentage  on  the  original  sum 
assured,  without  regard  to  any  previous  bonuses  that 
may  already  have  been  allotted  to  the  policy  ;  whereas 
a  compound  bonus  is  calculated  on  the  whole  amount  of 
the  policy  as  increased  by  previous  bonuses.  The  differ¬ 
ence,  in  fact,  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  difference 
between  simple  and  compound  interest  ;  and,  although 
the  results  of  a  comparison  of  the  two  systems  are  not 
so  surprising  as  those  with  which  Mr.  Barlow  astonished 
Tommy  Merton  in  the  story  of  the  twenty-four  horse¬ 
shoe  nails,  they  are  nevertheless  well  worth  the  attention 
of  investors  in  endowment  insurances. 

For  purposes  of  illustration,  we  select  two  proprietary 
companies  of  long  standing  and  established  repute — 
the  North  British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Company 
and  the  Royal  Insurance  Company — each  of  them  having 
an  extensive  business  in  both  Fire  and  Life  Depart¬ 
ments,  and  each  conducted  with  prudence  and  ability  ; 
the  one  declaring,  at  its  last  investigation,  a  compound 
reversionary  bonus  of  29.5.  per  cent  per  annum,  and  the 
other  a  simple  reversionary  bonus  of  30s.  per  cent  per 
annum.  The  following  are  the  results  which  an  endow¬ 
ment  insurer  may  look  for  in  each  case,  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  existing  rate  of  bonus  is  maintained  : 


Office. 

Age  at  Entry. 

Age  when  payable. 

Annual  Premium 
on  Policy  for 

1 000. 

Premiums  accumu¬ 
lated  at  2^  per 
cent  compound 
interest. 

Policy  and  Bonus 
at  Maturity. 

Gain  or  Loss  as 

compared  with 

a  2^  per  cent 
investment. 

North  British  and  Mercantile  . 

35 

50 

£  s.  d. 
68  4  2 

£ 

1253 

£ 

1233 

£ 

—  20 

Royal . 

35 

50 

68  10  0 

1259 

1225 

-34 

i  North  British  and  Mercantile  . 

35 

60 

41  17  6 

1466 

1419 

“47 

Royal  ..... 

35 

60 

41  13  4 

>459 

>375 

-84 

North  British  and  Mercantile  . 

25 

60 

28  15  O 

1618 

1632 

Royal . 

*5 

6o 

28  13  4 

l6l4 

1525 

-89 

The  multiplying  effect  of  the  compound  bonus  is 
forcibly  illustrated  by  the  third  example,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  North  British  and  Mercantile  Com¬ 
pany  offers  to  an  endowment  insurer  for  a  term  of  thirty- 
five  years  results  at  least  equivalent  to  a  return  of  the 
premiums  improved  at  2^  per  cent  compound  interest, 
besides  insuring  his  life  during  the  currency  of  the 
policy.  As  we  have  said  before,  this  is  as  much  as  can 
reasonably  be  expected  from  any  office,  notwithstanding 
the  misleading  statements  in  certain  prospectuses  which 
we  have  already  exposed. 

The  North  British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Company 
was  established  in  1809,  and  has  always  borne  a  high 
character.  Unusual  interest  attaches  to  the  quinquennial 
investigation  due  at  the  end  of  the  present  year,  on 
account  of  the  exceptional  arrangement  entered  into 
nearly  five  years  ago  with  the  Civil  Service  Insurance 
Society.  That  arrangement  was  doubtless  regarded  by 
the  contracting  parties  as  mutually  beneficial.  As  to 
the  benefit  on  the  side  of  the  civil  servants  there  can  at 
least  be  no  question.  They  have  to  thank  their  astute 
colleagues  on  the  council  of  their  society  that  they  are 
now  enabled  to  insure  their  lives  in  one  of  the  best 
offices  in  the  world  at  rates  15  per  cent  less  than  those 
demanded  from  ordinary  policyholders,  to  say  nothing 
of  certain  minor  advantages.  Whether  the  directors  of 
the  company  proved  themselves  equally  skilful  as  nego¬ 
tiators  is  not  quite  so  certain.  It  is  true  that  they  have 
obtained  upwards  of  three  millions  of  additional  business, 
and  that  the  only  item  of  expense  on  their  side  is  the 
extra  clerical  work,  which  probably  does  not  cost  more 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  amount  the  civil  servants  pay 
over.  Thus  the  total  cost  of  the  arrangement  may  be 
put  at  16  per  cent  of  the  additional  premium  income  ; 
and,  bearing  in  mind  that  civil  servants  are  a  decidedly 
healthy  class,  the  compact  may  so  far  be  regarded  as  a 
fair  one.  The  directors  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
foresee  the  phenomenal  rise  which  has  recently  taken 
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nlace  in  the  prices  of  first-class  securities,  although  this 
? ircumstanceP  may,  as  time  goes  on,  cause  them  some 
embarrassment  in  investing  their  largely  increased  pre¬ 
mium  income.  But  there  is  another  point  on  which, 
s  ;t  Seems  to  us,  the  civil  servants  distinctly  scored 
off”  the  directors.  They  succeeded  in  obtaining 
similar  conditions  for  endowment  insurances  to  those 
no-reed  upon  for  policies  for  the  whole  term  of  life  , 
and  the  result  in  the  case  of  an  endowment  insurance 
for  a  short  term  is  particularly  favourable.  The  com¬ 
pany  would  reply,  we  presume,  that  such  Pol'cies 
are y  not  often  wanted  by  civil  servants.  Perhaps 
nof  but  for  those  who  do  want  them  we  venture 
to  assert  that  there  is  no  more  profitable  investment 
to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  range  of  life  insurance 

^TheRoyal  Insurance  Company  has  just  completed  ffs 
fiftieth  year  of  existence,  and,  owing  to  successive 
amalgamations  with  smaller  concerns,  has  become  the 
largest  fire  office  in  the  world.  A  large  fire  business  is 
sometimes  represented  as  an  advantage  from  a  Me 
insurer’s  point  of  view,  and  so  it  is  when  the  share 
holders  are  content-as  in  the  case  of  the  Atlas  Assurance 
Company,  on  which  we  commented  recently— with  a 
smalf  contribution  from  the  life  insurance  fund.  This, 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  is  far  from  being  the  case  with 
foe  -  Royal”  shareholders.  We  have  already  shown 
that  the  -  Royal”  simple  bonus  of  3os.  per  cent  does 
not’  yield  an  Investor  nearly  so  good  a  return  as  the 
compound  bonus  of  29s.  per  cent  declared  by  the  North 
British  and  Mercantile  Company;  but  this  is  not  the  on  y 
respect  in  which  the  former  office  suffers  by  the  com¬ 
parison.  The  bonus  is  only  payable  for  each  complete 
?ear  of  insurance  ;  and,  as  a  policyholder  cannot 
complete  the  year  without  becoming  liable  for  a  fresh 
premium,  it  follows  that  insurers  for  the  whole  of  life 
and  endowment  insurers  who  die  before  the  maturity  of 
their  policies  lose  one  year’s  bonus  as  compared  with 
insurers  in  most  other  offices.  The  same  practice  exi 
as  regards  the  interim  bonuses.  Thus,  we  find  the  Nort  i 
British  and  Mercantile  Company  granting  an  interim 
bonus  of  £1  per  cent  on  the  sum  originally  assured, 
Zon  allirelou,  tonnes,  in  respect  of  each -  pr 
paid,  while  the  Royal  Insurance  Company  pays  at  P 
ciselv  the  same  rate  on  the  original  amount  only,  and 
in  respect  of  each  complete  year  since  the  iast  investiga¬ 
tion.  So  unfairly  does  this  system  work  that,  if an 
insurer  for,  say,  £1000  in  the  Royal  office  die 
after  making  five  payments  during  a  quinquennium,  his 
heirs  Teceivf  but  £40  in  respect  of  that  period  instead 

°f  Now",  how  is  this  disparity  between  the  two  offices  to 
be  accounted  for,  seeing  that  the  “Royal  ^admitted  y 
well  conducted  ?  The  reason  lies  simply  m he  excessive 
e-reed  of  the  shareholders  of  that  institution.  At  the 
fast  division  of  surplus  funds  by  the  North  BrdM 
Company  the  policies  in  force  amounted  to  £  18,794,3  > 

and  TJ  shareholders’  profit  for  the  five  years  wa 
rni  002.  At  the  recent  investigation  of  the  Royal 
Company  the  amount  of  the  policies  m  force  was 
/n  470,847,  and  the  shareholders  took  £125,234.  True 
foey'have  abated  something  of  the  25  per  cent  which  they 
have  hitherto  appropriated  Otherwise  they  could  no 
have  maintained  their  3os.  bonus,  and  that  would Nha 
been  indeed  disastrous.  But  the  North  Brit  sh sh< 
holders  restrict  themselves  to  a  comparatively  modest 
10  per  cent  of  the  surplus,  leaving  the  rest  tor  the 
policyholders  ;  and,  given  two  equally  well  managed 
companies,  it  has  yet  to  be  discovered  how .  t*make Ness 
than  78  per  cent  of  the  profits  in  one  of  them  equal  to 
S,  per  cent  in  the  other.  The  “  Royal  ”  directors  had 
belter  give  up  the  attempt,  and  revise  their  constitution 

before  it  is  too  late.  ,  .  ,  rlrmhtless 

Curiously  enough,  this  company,  which  doubtless 

cast  ealous  eyes  on  the  North  British  capture  of  the 
r^hole  of  the  ’Civil  Service  business,  has  itself  accom¬ 
modated  Poor-law  officers  with  a  perpetual  discount 
™ ,  e  per  cent.  But,  for  the  reasons  we  have  given,  he 
concession  is  less  valuable  than  that  secured  by  jhe 

Civil  Service  Insurance  Society  ;  and  Tf,  ‘  Majesty's 
worth  the  attention  of  the  employees  of  Her  Maj  .  y 
Post  Office,  to  whom,  if  we  are  not  greatly  misinform  , 
fhe  Royal  Insurance  Company  has  for  some  time  past 
been  making  affectionate  overtures. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 


THROUGHOUT  the  week  money  was  obtainable  in 
abundance  at  \  per  cent  for  one  day  or  short 
periods,  and  the  rate  was  not  affected  by  the  payment 
of  the  final  instalment  on  the  United  States  Four  p 
Cent  loan.  The  withdrawal  of  money  to  Paris  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Russo-Chinese  loan  caused  only  a 
temporary  fall  in  the  Paris  cheque,  which  has  since  risen 
steadily.  The  rise  seems  likely  to  continue,  as  there  is 
a  strong  demand  for  remittances  on  London,  owing  to 
the  repayment  of  money  borrowed  by  the  French 
operators  who  applied  for  the  Chinese  loan,  and  to  t 
fact  that  the  French  will  have  to  remit  more  money  to 
London  in  payment  of  their  subscriptions  to  the  Braziha 
loan.  Neither  the  Brazilian  nor  the  Russo-Chinese  loa 
can  be  described  as  a  success  The  allotments  for  the 
Brazilian  loan  were  “  in  full,  and  it  was  qu 
Thursday  at  \  discount;  on  the  same  day  the 
Chinese  loan  was  ij  below  last  weeks  price, 
decision  of  the  Japanese  Government  to  have  their 
-f  16,000,000  paid  out  in  London  is  important,  as 
probably  points  to  their  intention  of  purchasing  war 
materiaf  in  England.  All  this  will  have  its  eftetonthe 
discount  market,  which  was  very  quiet  during  the  pas 
week,  and  will  in  all  likelihood  remain  so  for  some  time 
to  come.  The  rate  for  three  months’  paper  f  varied 
between  A  and  4  per  cent;  for  four  months  paper 
between  f  and  }  percent;  and  for  six  months’,  between 
3  and  7  per  cent.  The  Bank  rate  is  unchanged. 


Business  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  with  the  exception 
of  the  South  African  and  Australian  Mining  Markets, 
was  restricted  and  the  tone  was  dull,  partly  because  of 

the  Settlement,  but  chiefly  because  of.the  we^.neSSR°efcent 
Foreign  Market  and  the  fluctuations  in  Consols.  Rec  nt 
events  in  Bulgaria  have  produced  a  somewhat  uneasy 
feeling  among  Continental  operators,  and  this,  taken 
together  with  the  large  “bull”  account  in  Pans  and 
Berlin,  and  the  German  selling  of  C1^nese,  a.nd  ,° 
stocks  that  have  been  taken  up  by  the  Fren^*f^nd®dht® 
depress  the  Foreign  stocks.  Prices  in  most  of  the  other 
markets  fell  in  sympathy.  Preparations  for  the  coming 
holiday  season  are  likely  to  further  curtail  business, 
except  in  mining  shares,  which  have  shown  no  sign  of 
dullness  aT  yet  Hom^  Government  Securities  were 
weak  and  Consols  declined  on  Thursday  to  io6lty  fo 
money  and  107  for  the  account.  The  reason  is  the 
opening  of  -  bear  ”  accounts  in  Consols  by  operators 
who  have  “bull”  accounts  open  in  other  markets  and 
wish  to  o-uard  against  possible  losses  in  the  even 

fn  Scud, -Eastern  Europe.  Indian  and 

Colonial  Stocks  were  also  flat. 


The  weakness  of  Consols  and  the  heavy  account  for 
the  rise  "wealed  during  the  Settlement  coined  »dh 
the  disappointing  Chatham  dividend  to  depress  Home 

r  raLTh™ee?„dy  VStrfd^e^  whlcTwL  at 

he  rafo  of  3?  per  cent  with  £25,000  carried  forward,  as 
compared  tvitf  31  per  cent  with  ^-..sS  carned  forward 

Slite  TheCaledonitm  and 

‘b'd^'b’ .  ^respectively  ^’eNexlTcomeCtheS!dancMsjerJ 

and  ^5031  respec  y  Great  Northern 

Sheffidd,  an  m^o  n  w^  Scotland  with  £1914* 

foe^Smith-Easfor^with  £ii24>  the  London^nd^r>ffbton 
with  £1002,  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  with  £  7, 

Vr  The  increase  in  the  Midland  traffic  is  on  y  £675  , 

that  show  noteworthy  decreases  in  ra  Western 

£1530,  and  the  Taff  Vale  with  £859- 


In  the  American  Railway  Market  the  account  wa 
vJht  and  money  was  plentiful  at  low  rates.  Dealings 
however,  were  not  very  numerous,  and  they  were  almos 
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all  due  to  New  York  operators.  Atchison  issues  were  in 
strong-  demand  on  Boston  account.  The  publication  of 
the  crop  reports  and  the  increase  in  the  receipts  of  most 
of  the  railways  also  caused  some  activity  in  the  market, 
which  has  been  generally  steady  notwithstanding  the 
apprehension  of  large  shipments  of  gold  from  New  \  ork. 
A  small  amount  of  gold  was  actually  shipped,  but  not 
enough  to  affect  the  Treasury  reserve  in  any  way. 

Canadian  Pacific  shares  declined  on  W  ednesday  to 
54I,  because  of  a  report  that  the  capital  of  the  Company 
is  to  be  increased.  On  Thursday  they  dropped  to  5  if. 
Grand  Trunk  stock  and  Mexican  Railways  were  dull, 
with  a  weak  tendency.  There  were  few  transactions  in 
South  American  Railways,  which  fluctuated  irregularly  ; 
they  were  on  the  whole  flat,  without  any  movement  in 
prices  of  importance.  Continental  sales  on  the  part  of 
Berlin  and  Paris  operators  caused  weakness  in  the  tone 
of  the  Foreign  Market.  There  was  a  fall  in  Spanish 
Four  per  Cents  on  account  of  the  troubles  in  Cuba, 
which  seem  likely  to  involve  the  Spanish  Government  in 
financial  difficulties. 

The  report  of  the  London  and  County  Banking  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  for  the  half-year  ended  30  June  has  been 
issued.  The  directors  state  that,  after  paying  interest 
to  customers  and  all  charges,  making  provision  for  bad 
and  doubtful  debts,  and  allowing  £28,468  for  rebate  on 
bills  not  due,  the  net  profits  amount  to  £200,916. 
This  sum,  added  to  £65,502,  the  balance  brought 
forward  from  the  last  account,  makes  a  total  of 
£266,418.  The  directors  have  declared  an  interim 
•dividend  for  the  half-year  of  10  per  cent,  which  will 
absorb  £200,000,  leaving  the  sum  of  £66,418  to  be 
carried  to  the  new  account. 

It  is  stated  that  the  net  profits  of  Harrod's  Stores, 
Limited,  for  the  half-year  just  ended  show  an  increase 
of  £5000  over  the  corresponding  half  of  last  year. 
These  profits,  we  are  informed,  are  arrived  at  after 
allowing  nearly  £7000  for  depreciations,  interest  on 
debentures,  &c. 

The  “  Kaffir  ”  market  alone  was  strong  and  buoyant, 
in  spite  of  the  large  “  bull  ”  account  and  the  prevailing 
weakness  in  the  other  markets.  The  mining  Settlement 
passed  off  satisfactorily  ;  there  was  abundance  of  money, 
notwithstanding  which,  however,  the  contango  rates  on 
mining  shares  ranged  from  6  to  30  per  cent,  30  per  cent 
being  the  rate  charged  on  East  Rands.  Throughout  the 
week  the  upward  movement  was  sustained  in  the  majority 
of  African  mines.  Realizations  in  connection  with  the 
Settlement  were  considerable,  but  French  operators 
have  again  been  buying  freely,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  apprehend  any  fall  in  prices,  for  the  present  at  any 
rate.  There  was  some  activity  in  the  General  Mining 
Market,  but  the  movements  in  prices  were  irregular. 
The  lower-priced  issues  were  in  fair  request.  The 
shares  of  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Mine  were  only 
momentarily  affected  by  the  news  of  the  fire  and  the 
unfavourable  announcement  as  to  the  dividend.  The 
Silver  Market  was  weak,  and  the  price  of  bar  silver 
touched  3oJd.  on  Wednesday. 

We  understand  that  Sir  Leslie  Falkiner,  Bart.,  has 
resigned  his  directorship  of  the  Middle  Black  Reef  Gold 
Mines,  Limited,  and  we  congratulate  that  gentleman 
upon  his  wise  adoption  of  this  course.  People  with 
reputations  to  lose  are  better  out  of  such  schemes  as 
the  Middle  Black  Reef  Gold  Mines,  Limited. 

Messrs.  G.  II.  and  A.  M.  Jay,  the  brokers  to  Colen- 
brander’s  Matabeland  Company,  Limited,  have  written 
to  assure  us  that  that  concern  has  really  gone  to 
allotment.  We  arc  not  surprised  ;  we  anticipated  that 
it  would.  Perhaps  Messrs.  Jay  can  also  inform  us  why 
the  statutory  meeting  of  this  Colenbrander  Company 
has  been  held  in  such  hot  haste.  Is  it  to  stop  all 
inquiry  for  the  space  of  twelve  months?  Statutory 
meetings  arc  required  to  be  held  within  four  months  of 
the  formation  of  a  Company,  but  this  Colenbrander 
meeting  was  held  on  Thursday  last— within  a  fortnight 
of  formation  !  No  other  meeting  is  now  necessary  for 
a  twelvemonth  ;  so  Mr.  Colenbrander  and  his  colleagues 


will  have  ample  time  in  which  to  work  w  ith 
criticism.  Gourlay’s  Rhodesia  Company,  which  be 
longs  to  the  same  family  as  the  Colenbrander  scheme, 
and  was  brought  out  at  the  same  time,  also  held 
its  statutory  meeting  on  Thursday  last  ;  but  of 
this  promotion  we  shall  have  more  to  say  here¬ 
after. 

Something  new  and  daring  from  Africa  is  as  usual  the 
feature  of  the  Mining  Market.  The  latest  is  Mr.  Barney 
Barnato’s  new  issue  of  “  Barnato  Consols  "  in  1,250,000 
shares  of  £1,  to  take  over  certain  stray  claims  and 
interests  not  very  clearly  defined,  but  that  matters 
nothing.  The  shares  were  put  on  the  market  at  £3,  and 
promptly  pushed  to  £4,  so  that  without  even  the 
customary  stroke  of  a  pen  Mr.  Barnato’s  skilful  juggling 
has  increased  his  property  from  £1,250,00  to  £ 5,000,000 
in  a  few  days’  time. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

The  Colonial  Consignment  and  Distributing 
Company,  Limited. 

This  is  a  Company  formed  to  acquire  the  English 
branch  of  Nelson  Brothers,  Limited,  frozen  meat  ware¬ 
house  and  salesmen,  which  has  “  handled  and  sold  up¬ 
wards  of  eighty-four  million  pounds  of  meat  during  each 
of  the  last  two  years.”  The  capital  of  the  Company  js 
£400,000,  of  which  £225,000  is  to  be  taken  up  in 
45,000  ordinary  shares  of  £5  each  ;  £75,000  in  15,000 
6  per  cent  cumulative  preference  shares  of  £5  each, 
and  £  100, 000  in  4^  per  cent  first  mortgage  debentures. 
At  first  sight  this  prospectus  pleases  us.  It  is  drawn  up 
in  a  business-like  way,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  believe 
that  every  one  connected  with  the  new  Company  will 
profit  by  it.  Yet  there  are  some  points  which  we  shall 
have  to  criticize.  Let  us  begin  with  the  favourable 
features  of  the  concern.  First  of  all,  Messrs.  Nelson 
Brothers,  Limited,  take  the  whole  of  the  ordinary  shares 
in  part  payment  of  the  purchase  money,  and  agree  to 
hold  £200,000  thereof  for  five  years.  The  profits,  too, 
have  been  certified  by  Messrs.  Chatteris,  Nichols  &  Co.  : 

For  the  year  ended  30  Sept.  1893  .  .  .£30,188 

,,  ,,  „  30  Sept.  1894  .  .  32.683 

These  profits  seem  large  enough  to  secure  adequately 
the  debenture  interest  and  the  sinking  fund,  which  will 
amount  to  £9750  a  year,  as  well  as  the  £4500  a  year  of 
the  preference  shares.  Furthermore,  Messrs.  Chatteris, 
Nichols  &  Co.  certify  that  the  “  assets  acquired  by  the 
Company  were  valued  in  the  books  and  balance  sheet  of 
Nelson  Brothers,  Limited,  at  £205,290.”  The  sum  is 
thus  made  up  : 

Freehold  and  leasehold  land  and  buildings  £127,000 
Machinery,  plant,  & c.  ....  78,000 

£205,000 

Although  this  sum  of  £205,000  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
ofTer  an  overlarge  margin  of  security  for  £175,000 
preference  and  debenture  shares,  still  it  may  suffice, 
particularly  as  £1 15,000  of  the  proceeds  of  the  deben¬ 
tures  and  preference  shares  will  be  employed  in  the 
business.  But  why  should  not  some  known  valuer  have 
certified  that  the  freehold  and  leasehold  land  and  build¬ 
ings  and  the  machinery  and  plant  were  really  worth 
£205,000?  Besides,  although  “Nelson  Brothers, 
Limited,  have  undertaken  by  the  purchase  contracts  to 
consign  to  the  Company  all  their  meat  from  their  freez¬ 
ing  establishments  in  New  Zealand,”  we  should  not  like 
to  take  shares  in  a  Company  which  depended  upon 
another  Company  in  New  Zealand.  Still,  as  Nelson 
Brothers  hold  the  whole  of  the  ordinary  shares,  £225,000, 
this  objection  does  not  seem  to  us  important.  The 
thing  we  dislike  most  in  the  whole  prospectus  is  the 
ordinary  waiver  clause,  and  to  say  this  is  to  admit 
that  this  prospectus  has  been  well  drawn,  and  that 
the  new  Company,  with  E.  Montague  Nelson  as  chair¬ 
man  and  managing  director,  may  have  a  prosperous 
career. 

The  Goongarrie  (Western  Australia)  Goldfields, 

Limited. 

This  is  but  another  of  those  West  Australian  mining 
enterprises  which  swarm  like  ants  upon  an  ant-heap. 
The  vendors  practically  say  to  the  investing  public. 
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“Open  your  mouth  and  shut  your  eyes,  and  see  what 
we  wiU  send  you”;  and  as  the  interests  of  the  vendors 
Ind  the  public  are  not  exactly  the  same,  this  experiment 
fs  at  the  best  of  times  not  to  be  recommended.  The 
prospectus  seems  to  us,  too,  badly  drawn,  ’  and  * 
various  gentlemen,  mining  surveyors  (whatever  that 
title  may  mean)  and  others,  who  testify  to  the  rrchne 
of  the  reef,  show  a  touching  unanimity  which ^see 
calculated  to  fill  the  wary  with  distrust.  Mr.  Charles 
Crossland,  of  Coolgardie,  for  instance,  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  “  Boddington,”  situate  at  Goongarne,  whici 
It  is  well  to  remark,  is  about  seventy-five  miles ;away  from 
Coolgardie.  He  describes  reef  after  reef, talks 
results  of  crushing  at  2  and  ounces  per  ton  ,  he  talk 
about  an  underlay  shaft  “in  which  coarse  and  fine 
gold  is  plainly  visible”  ;  he  does  not  forget  to  menUo 
that  the  reef  has  been  broken  by  a  shot  exp°  g 

splendid  gold  almost  on  every  side,  in  sotae  cases  y 

rich  ”  a  perfect  “  open  sesame  cave  in  fact.  An 
Arthur  Lisle,  mining  manager,  “  havmg  gone  over  e 
workings  on  Boddington  very  carefully,  and  selectea 
rmp  ef  which  he  tested,”  still  guards  htutself  by  talk- 
“g  of  an  estimated  average  of  a  ounces  to  the  ton. 
But  Mr.  Arthur  Gull  ot  Goongarrie, 
not  seem  to  be  either  a  mining  surveyor,  or  a 
mining  manager,  or  a  mining  engineer,  or  a 
mininl  anything  else,  is  the  most  optimistic  of  the 
Sew  According  to  Mr.  Gull,  “one  part  of  the  reef 
dollied  say,  2  ounces  to  the  ton  •  •  •  an 
quite  s’ ounces  to  the  ton,”  and  then  he  lets  himself  go 
hi  emulation  of  Mr.  Chas.  Crossland,  whose  words  are  so 
precisely  descriptive  that  Mr.  Gull,  too,  by  chance,  use 
them.  ^The cut  reef,  he  says,  “discloses  a  really  splend  d 
show  of  big  coarse  gold  on  both  faces  from  bj  to 
bottom.”  “Splendid”  is  good.  When  two  gently 
one  of  whom  is  a  mining  surveyor  and  the  other  ot  whom 
Cears  the  sacred  nameTf  Gull,  talk  in  th.s  enthus.ast.c 

in  £,  shares,  3°.  ^  Arf  rtsVrfed"  Additional 
woSgAS  if  ,°eed°ed,  and  the  balance  of  30,000 
shares  are  now  offered  to  the  public  for  subscription. 
A  promising  concern  truly.  The  Prospecting  and  Gener 
Developing  Company  of  West  Australia,  L.m.ted,  are 
Se  JrSpertus  tells 'us,  the  vendors  and  promoters  of 
this  Company,  and  are  reselling  at  a  profit,  and  they 
have  fixed  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  property  at 
/-o  000  viz.,  30,000  fully  paid  shares,,  an 
balance  in  cash  or  fully  paid  shares,  leaving  20,000 
as  a  provision  for  working  capital,  of  whlch  IO’°°° 
have  been  warranted.  Now,  when  we  add  that 
this  Prospecting  and  General  Developing  Company 
of  West  PAustfalia,  Limited,  supply  of  their  own 
bountiful  wealth  of  directors  four  of  .the iBofta 
new  Company,  and  when  we  add  that  the 
clause  ”  isset  forth  unblushingly,  nothing  remainsfor 
us  but  to  declare  that,  in  our  opinion,  whoever  put 
money  into  this  concern  will  have  reason  to  regret  . 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


sav  as  “R.”  does,  that  Euripides  desired  to  make  his. 
nlavs  vehicles  for  politics,  literary  criticism,  philosophy, 
moralS  and  rhetoric,  and  made  the  gods  of  secondary 
importance.  He  could  have  done  this,  and  yet  avo.ded 
the  blunders  which  Dr.  Verrall  has  pomted  out  |n  the 
“ Mcestis.”  I*  *  a  -lufon  ^/Aone  wS  most 

readers  o"f  Euripides  will  repudiate,  as  quite  incompatible 
with  fte  position  which  he  attained  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  his  fellow  countrymen  not  to  dwe\\  on 
obvious  and  positive  artistic  excellences.  Dr.  Verral  . 
theory  is  also  a  solution,  and,  I  repeat,  it  seems  o  > 
And  startling  and  brilliant.  To  say  tha .  Eunp  dea 
was  a  rationalist  is  merely  to  say  that  he  did  not  believe 

”,  the  gods  of  his  day.  Dr.  Verrall  goes  muchfu  her 

than  this  He  holds  that  Euripides  set  nimselt  to 
show  up  the  ignorance  and  fraud  which  we« i  imp  bed  in 
the  legends  about  them.  His  aim  was  to  help  to  k^U 
the  legend.  But,  as  the  drama  was  under  at  least  sem 
religious  sanctions,  the  attack  could  only  be  made  unde 
a  veil  of  respect  ;  glaring  impiety  would  have  been  w orse 
than  useless.  To  undermine  the  rellglon  of  ^e  dayf 
under  the  guise  of  a  believer  required  the  genius  or 
a  Euripides,  and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  an 
audience  which  thoroughly  entered  into  his  esprit  malm 
Tt  raUleur .He  took  in  the  “nonconformist  con¬ 
science”  of  his  time,  but  his  cipher  was  easily  read 
by  the  audience  to  whom  Aristophanes  promises  as  them 

highest  reward  that,  if  they  ,take  J‘s  w’ their 
W§1  be  a  whiff  of  cleverness  (*{* m  8«£«orip-or)  trom Alien 

very  -arments  all  the  year  round.”  Euripides  might  have 

adopted  as  the  motto  of  his  plays  fwarra  ,wero.«w,  « 
aaopieu  ^  /  But  he  has  unfortunately 

A” n  thTmodeS  iorld  as  well  as  the  Philistines 
of  his  own  day.  We  convict  him  of  blundering  when  he 
is  most  eminently  succeeding  in  doing  what  he  trie  ^ 
do  We  point  to  many  things  in  the  Alcest 
natural  and  badly  managed  ;  they  are  excellently 
managed  for  the  purpose  of  the  author,  and  his  aim 
Tshow  how  unnatural  the  story  is,  and  how  si  ly. 
Whatever  we  may  say  of  the  morality  of  attacking 
religion  under  the  guise  of  a  believer,  such  an  attempt 

plainly  compatible  with  consummate  cleverness.  When 
a  tasteless  “  humourist,”  in  tellmg  the  story  of  Jonah, 
related  how  the  prophet  amused  himself  by  a  £a  " 
of  golf  while  immured  in  the  whale,  he  could  hard  / 
convince  even  a  child  that  he  was 
he  ran  the  risk  of  giving  dire  offence  to  much  sin 
cere  sentiment.  To  throw  serious  discredit  on  the 
story  by  means  of  innuendo  would  plainly  be  a  very 
dedicate  tSk.  Yet  Euripides  managed  to  show  up 
absurdities  h,  legends  of  his  time  with  such  dexten  y 
that  though  understood  by  the  who 

the  vast  majority  of  his  audience,  he  has  up.to  t  e 
nresent  left  the  impression  of  sincerity  on  the  minds  o 
modern  readers,  as' he  did  on  the 

temporaries,  and  he  has  not  given i  o  ^  ^  firgt 

To'di^erfor  ushthge  Iwinkle  in  the  poet’s  eye,  and  the 
wrinkle  in  which  his  smile  was  ^etJino, 

may  say  that  he  has  done  a  new  and TygRRELU 
—Yours  truly,  ' 


EURIPIDES  THE  RATIONALIST.  _:j 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review, 


THE  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 


Trinity  College,  Dublin,  21  July. 

C*  jr _ Your  correspondent  “  R.”is  quite  right  in  saj  ing 

O  that  thereis  nothingnewin  the  opinion  that  Euripides 
was  a  rationalist.  Further,  it  is  no  new  . thing  that  a 
dramatist  should  be  condemned  for  the  sentiments  which 
he  puts  into  the  mouths  of  his  characters,  and  that  he 
should  defend  himself  by  pointing  to  the  obvious  truth 
that  vicious  persons  will  (perhaps)  give  utterance  (occa¬ 
sionally)  to  vicious  sentiments,  and  that  the  dramatis 
will  have  satisfied  all  the  claims  of  morality  if  he  vis, its 
those  vicious  persons  with  due  punishment.  1  he  really 
remarkable  thing  in  the  literary  attitude  of  Euripides  1 
that,  though  he  was  the  most  famous  and  admired  ot  tne 
three  great  tragic  poets  of  Greece,  he  apparently  com¬ 
mitted  faults  in  dramatic  construction  and  pourtrayal  ot 
character  of  which  even  a  fifth-rate  dramabst  ™oul“ 
now  be  capable.  It  is  no  solution  of  this  difficulty  to 


Littlehampton,  21  July,  1895. 

SIR  —I  cordially  join  with  you  in  expressing  the 
hope  that  we  shall  soon  hear  of  Lord  Wolseley  being 
appointed  to  the  chief  post  at  Army  Headquarters. 
Yet  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  idea  which  is  attributed 
to  the  late  Government,  of  appointing  Sir  Redvers 
Buller  as  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Duk 
naught  as  Adjutant-General,  has  been  for  some  time 

under  serious  consideration.  ,  u 

It  seems  to  me  incredible  that  any  man  should, 
for  a  moment  be  thought  more  fit  to  become  the  chief 
administrator  of  the  army  than  Lord  Woisdey  who  is  so 
distinguished  a  commander  and  so  great  a  benefactor 
to  the  soldier.  To  make  known  to  the  country  that 
so  shameful  a  slight  to  a  faithful  and  fearless  servan 
is  in  contemplation  will  surely  be  enough  to  prevent 
it. — Your  obedient  servant, 
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REVIEWS. 

MOUNTAINEERING  IN  THE  ALPS  AND 
CAUCASUS. 

“My  Climbs  in  the  Alps  and  Caucasus.”  By  A.  F. 

Mummery.  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  New  \  ork  : 

Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons.  1895. 

R.  MUMMERY  is  a  veritable  enfant  terrible.  He 
laughs,  so  to  speak,  at  the  beards  of  his  fore¬ 
fathers,  and  derides  the  maxims  which  have  been  brought 
together  in  the  “  Mountaineering”  volume  of  the  Bad¬ 
minton  Library  by  three  Presidents  or  ex-Presidents  of 
the  Alpine  Club  and  four  other  prominent  authorities. 
He  refers  casually  to  one  person  (but  does  not  give  his 
name)  who  possessed  more  knowledge  of  mountains 
than  is  to  be  found  in  that  entire  volume  (!)  and  in  several 
places  he  speaks  rather  disrespectfully  of  text-books 
and  authorities  in  general.  Impatience  of  authority  is 
an  ordinary  characteristic  of  boyhood,  but  Mr.  Mum¬ 
mery,  from  such  hints  as  he  gives  of  his  age,  appears 
long  since  to  have  passed  his  first  youth.  Whatever  his 
age  may  be,  he  retains  his  juvenility. 

“  Climbs  in  the  Alps  and  Caucasus  ”  is  a  narrative  of 
a  series  of  escapades,  largely  infused  with  nicotine  and 
Swiss  champagne.  These  latter  incidents  are  somewhat 
overdone.  There  are  about  three  dozen  references  in 
the  volume,  in  separate  places,  to  Bouvier  and  other 
liquids,  eating  and  drinking,  or  tobacco.  But  the  bulk 
of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  climbing  adventures. 
“No  contributions  to  science,  or  topography,  or  learning 
of  any  sort  are  to  be  found  sandwiched  in  between  the 
story.”  “  I  have,”  says  the  author,  “  only  the  vaguest 
ideas  about  theodolites,  and  as  for  plane-tables,  their 
very  name  is  an  abomination.”  The  naughtiness  of  the 
book  will  perhaps  cause  it  to  be  popular.  A  creepy 
sensation  comes  over  the  reader  as  the  climber  creeps 
along,  and  a  feeling  arises  that  he  ought  to  have  broken 
his  neck  years  ago,  although  he  has  not  yet  done  so. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  at  all  obvious  why  Mr.  Mum¬ 
mery  undertakes  some  of  his  excursions,  such  as,  for 
example,  the  Col  du  Lion,  regarding  which  he  says 
“  that  no  more  difficult,  circuitous,  and  inconvenient 
method  of  getting  from  Zermatt  to  Breuil  could  possibly 
be  devised.” 

It  is  not  until  the  volume  is  well  advanced  that  one 
learns  the  principles  by  which  Mr.  Mummery  is  actuated. 
“It  is  obvious,”  he  says  on  page  138,  after  a  tirade 
directed  against  persons  who  unite  mountaineering  with 
scientific  work,  “that  the  more  difficult  an  ascent  the 
bolder  and  more  significant  will  usually  be  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  traveller.  In  other  words,  the  aesthetic 
value  of  an  ascent  generally  varies  with  its  difficulty. 
This,  necessarily,  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
most  difficult  way  up  the  most  difficult  peaks  is  always 
the  right  thing  to  attempt,  whilst  the  easy  slopes  of 
ugly  screes  may  with  propriety  be  left  to  the  scientists, 
with  M.  Janssen  at  their  head.”  To  “the  self-dubbed 
mountaineer,”  he  says  a  little  earlier,  “  the  right  way  up 
a  peak  is  the  easiest  way,  and  all  the  other  ways  are 
wrong  ways.”  The  reference  to  the  aged  President  of 
the  Academy  of  Science  might  very  well  have  been 
omitted.  Dr.  Janssen  is  badly  lame,  and  walks  with 
difficulty  even  on  level  ground.  He  has  shown  great 
courage  and  tenacity  in  combating  the  difficulties  of  his 
undertaking,  and  it  is  too  soon  to  ridicule  his  enterprise. 

We  will  not  presume  to  argue  with  a  man  who 
declares  that  a  wrong  way  up  a  mountain  is  the  right 
one.  It  is  obvious  that  the  penalty  for  carrying  out  this 
doctrine  to  the  full  extent  will  be  death.  Up  to  a  certain 
point  Mr.  Mummery  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions  ; 
and,  throughout  his  volume,  he  leads  one  continually  to 
expect  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  great  disaster,  which, 
however,  never  occurs.  It  is  quite  natural  that  he  should 
have  some  accidents,  but  our  author  declares  “that  the 
climber’s  perils  arc  extremely  few  and  very  rarely 
encountered.  Such,  however,  as  they  have  been,  I 
would  on  no  account  have  missed  them.  There  is  an 
educative  and  purifying  power  in  danger  that  is  to  be 
found  in  no  other  school.”  This  being  the  case,  we 
turned  back  and  re-read  Chapter  IV.,  which  deals  with 
an  ascent  of  the  Taeschhorn. 

The  Taeschhorn  is  the  second  peak  in  height  of  the 
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Mischabelhorner.  It  was  climbed  long  ago,  and  its 
ascent,  by  the  way  which  is  usually  taken,  does  not 
present  unusual  difficulties.  It  is,  however,  always 
possible,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  to  create  difficulties 
for  oneself,  and  this  Mr.  Mummery  accomplishes  by 
following  a  ridge  that  a  certain  guide  had  pointed  out  to 
him  as  one  which  was  “  the  very  embodiment  of  inacces¬ 
sibility.”  They  had  mounted  some  distance,  and  had 
arrived  at  a  small,  rocky  tooth  which  impeded  progress. 
There  were  two  guides  ;  and,  as  the  principal  one  had 
already  got  a  “mangled,  swollen,  and  bleeding  thumb,” 
the  lead  was  being  taken  by  his  comrade. 

“The  tooth  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  climbed, 
when,  to  our  horror,  we  saw  his  arms  sliding  off,  and, 
with  a  last  convulsive  effort  to  find  grip  for  his  fingers, 
he  toppled  outwards  and  plunged  downwards  over  the 
cliff.  Long  before  the  command  ‘  hold  ’  could  be  given, 
we  saw  him,  heels  uppermost,  arms  outspread,  knapsack 
hanging  by  one  strap,  and  hat  rolling  into  space,  on  a 
sloping  ice-glazed  rock  some  fifteen  feet  below  us. 
Burgener  [that  is,  the  man  with  the  mangled,  swollen, 
and  bleeding  thumb],  with  admirable  readiness,  had 
caught  hold  of  the  rope  as  Andermatten  was  in  the  very 
act  of  falling,  and  his  iron  grip,  luckily  for  us,  had  stood 
the  strain.  .  .  .  The  fall  being  checked,  all  hands  seized 
the  rope,  but  no  immediate  results  ensued.”  Mr.  Mum¬ 
mery  “then  climbed  down,  and  found  that  Andermatten’s 
coat  had  hitched  on  a  rock.  This  being  loosened,  a  few 
strong  tugs  hauled  the  victim  on  to  the  ridge.  The 
deathly  silence  was  broken  only  by  the  sobs  of  the 
nerve-shattered  bundle  which  lay  at  our  feet,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  realize  that  this  was  the  same  active,  sturdy, 
high-spirited  man  who  had  piped  for  us  to  dance,  who 
had  kept  us  merry  by  jodels.  .  .  .  The  silence  remained 
unbroken  save  for  the  injured  one’s  sobs,  when  suddenly 
a  solemn  voice  remarked,  ‘  How  providential  !  both 
bottles  of  Bouvier  are  not  broken.’  .  .  .  We  then  again 
set  to  work.”  The  “  nerve-shattered  bundle  ”  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  proceed,  “his  face  deathly  pale,  his  limbs 
trembling.  .  .  .  Andermatten  appeared,  indeed,  to  be 
in  such  a  deplorable  condition  that  he  might  faint  at 
any  moment.” 

The  “purifying  power  ”  of  the  incident  is  not  evident  ; 
but  instead  of  dwelling  on  this  miserable  passage,  re¬ 
garding  which  we  differ  from  the  author  in  matters  of 
taste  and  feeling,  we  will  pass  on  to  other  matters  in 
which  we  differ  from  him  in  fact.  Mr.  Mummery  does 
not  agree  with  the  general  opinion  (which  has  been 
founded  on  experience)  that  three  should  be  the  minimum 
number  of  persons  attached  together  in  such  situations 
as  it  is  desirable  to  be  united  by  a  rope,  and  he  labours 
to  show  that  two  is  the  proper  number.  In  connection 
with  this  he  says  that  “  a  crevasse,  except  immediately 
after  fresh  snow,  is  always  visible  to  any  one  who  lakes 
the  trouble  to  look  for  it."  Somewhat  later  on  he  says  he 
has,  alone ,  “  strolled  over  the  Trift  Joch,  the  Weiss  Thor, 
the  Col  du  G£ant,  and  other  passes  without  experiencing 
any  symptom  of  danger.  ”  The  “  bounce  ”  of  this  passage 
will  not  impose  upon  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  three  passes  which  are  named  ;  but  for  the  sake  ot 
others  we  say  that  no  one  can  stroll  up  the  cliffs  on  the 
Zinal  side  of  the  Trift  Joch,  or  down  those  on  the  Italian 
side  of  the  Weiss  Thor,  or  through  the  seracs  of  the 
Glacier  du  Gdant ;  and  we  say  also  that  there  are  frequent 
occasions  when  crevasses  are  so  covered  up  as  to  be  in 
visible  even  to  experts.  Crevasses,  it  is  true,  are  usually 
perceptible  to  those  who  will  look  for  them,  but  there  are 
numerous  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  ;  and  it  is 
precisely  because  there  are  exceptions  that  it  is  advisable 
to  be  attached  together  by  a  rope  when  traversing 
snow-covered  glaciers.  In  regard  to  this  we  need  only 
quote  a  few  lines  from  a  book  entitled  “  The  Alps  from 
End  to  End,”  that  has  appeared  almost  simultaneously 
with  Mr.  Mummery’s,  in  which  the  author  describes  how 
one  of  his  guides  fell  into  a  crevasse.  Sir  W.  Martin 
Conway  (the  author)  has  had  much  experience  as  a 
mountain  traveller,  and  Louis  Carrel  (the  guide),  though- 
scarcely  in  the  first  rank,  is  a  good  all-round  mountaineer. 
“Thinking  the  snow,”  says  Conway,  “looked  like  a 
mere  bed,  we  omitted  to  rope.  Before  we  had  gone  far 
Carrel  was  waist-deep  in  a  crevasse,  whence  he  was  with 
difficulty  extracted.  It  had  been  completely  hidden „ 
though  at  least  two  yards  wide!" 

Guides,  as  well  as  text-books,  come  in  for  condemna- 


tion.  In  his  earlier  excursions  they  were  employed  ;  but 
in  1892  Mr.  Mummery  dispensed  with  them. 

“  We  were  without  guides,”  he  says,  “for  we  had 
iearnt  the  great  truth  that  those  who  wish  really  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  mountaineering  must  roam  the 
upper  snows  trusting  exclusively  to  their  own  skill  and 
knowledge.  The  necessity  for  this  arises  from  many 
causes,  and  is  to  no  small  extent  due  to  the  marked 
change  that  has  come  over  the  professional  mountaineer. 
The  guide  of  the  ‘  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers  ’  age 
was  a  friend  and  adviser  ;  he  led  the  party  and  entered 
fully  into  all  the  fun  and  jollity  of  the  expedition  ;  on  the 
return  to  the  little  mountain  inn,  he  was  still,  more  or 
'less,  one  of  the  party,  and  the  evening  pipe  could  only 
be  enjoyed  in  his  company.  .  .  .  Thrown  constantly  in 
contact  with  his  employers,  he  acquired  from  them  those 
minor  rules  of  conduct  and  politeness  which  are  essential 
if  guide  and  traveller  are  to  develop  mutual  friendship 
and  respect.  .  .  .  Amongst  the  younger  men  there  are 
none  with  whom  one  could  associate  on  the  old  terms 
and  with  the  old  intimacy.” 

Whilst  there  is  truth  in  some  portions  of  this  passage, 
we  emphatically  dissent  from  the  last  sentence.  Some 
of  the  older  guides  have,  possibly,  degenerated,  and 
have  shown  an  undue  disposition  to  commune  with 
spirits  and  strong  liquors.  Following  on  this,  they  may 
have  exhibited  want  of  self-respect  and  have  been 
•objectionable.  The  practice  which  has  grown  up  of 
treating  these  men  to  “  Bouvier”  and  brandy  has  very 
likely  had  something  to  do  with  this  result.  Amongst 
the  older  guides  there  are,  however,  still  not  a  few  with 
whom  relations  may  be  maintained  ;  and  the  younger 
•ones,  uncontaminated  and  unspoiled,  contain  men 
within  their  ranks  to  whom  this  sweeping  condemnation 
is  unjust.  It  comes,  indeed,  with  singular  ungraciousness 
from  Mr.  Mummery,  who,  upon  the  last  considerable 
■excursion  that  he  made  in  the  Alps,  was  led  by  young 
Pollinger — than  whom  a  more  promising  mountaineer 
and  better  conducted  lad  can  scarcely  be  found. 

There  are  passages  in  “  My  Climbs  ”  with  which  we  can 
heartily  agree,  such  as  these  : 

“The  first  lesson  the  novice  has  to  learn  is  to  be  ever 
<on  his  guard,  and  it  is  one  that  the  oldest  climber  rarely 
fully  masters.” 

“Which  of  us  can  boast  that  his  attention  to  the  slope 
and  his  companions  never  flags,  that  his  eyes  are  always 
on  the  watch  for  falling  stones,  for  loose  rocks,  for 
undercut  ice,  and  all  the  traps  and  pitfalls  that  nature 
scatters  with  such  profusion  among  the  ‘  lonely  hills.  ’  ” 

And  against  another,  with  which  we  bring  this  notice 
to  a  close  (in  which  Mr.  Mummery  appears  to  anticipate 
the  fate  that  must  necessarily  befall  him  if  he  pushes  his 
doctrine  to  the  extreme),  we  have  nothing  to  say,  if  the 
words  “  mountain-climbers  ”  are  substituted  for  “  the 
mountains.”  “  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  mountains 
occasionally  push  things  a  trifle  too  far,  and  bring 
before  their  votaries  a  vision  of  the  imminence  of  disso¬ 
lution  that  the  hangman  himself,  with  all  his  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  scaffold,  gallows,  and  drop,  could  hardly  hope 
to  excel.” 

THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  GENERAL  LEBRUN. 

« Souvenirs  Militaires,  1866-1870.”  Par  le  General 
Lebrun.  Paris  :  Dentu.  1895. 

THE  second  volume  of  General  Lebrun’s  work  on  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  appeared  eleven  years  ago 
under  the  title,  “  Bazeilles-Sedan.”  Obvious  considera¬ 
tions  have  hitherto  delayed  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume,  which  closes  with  Napoleon’s  arrival  at  Chalons 
on  1 1  August.  It  has  not  much  in  common  with  the 
vast  library  of  French  military  apologetics,  save  the  fact 
that  General  Lebrun  is,  like  most  of  the  chroniclers  of 
the  war,  a  “soldier  with  a  grievance.”  To  these  pro¬ 
fessional  tribulations,  which— let  the  pekin  sneer  at  them 
as  he  may — are  never  without  a  certain  grotesque  pathos, 
military  history  is  often  largely  indebted.  Facit  indig- 
natio  historiam.  The  General,  indeed,  has  two  distinct 
grievances,  both  of  capital  importance.  He  was  accused 
— and  who  was  not? — of  instigating  and  advocating  the 
declaration  of  war.  The  verdict  must  be  “Not  Proven.” 
From  a  few  little  admissions  here  and  there,  and  from  a 
certain  uneasy  vehemency  of  protest,  we  are  inclined  to 


suspect  that  he  obeyed  his  instructions  in  laying  the 
diplomatic  foundation  of  the  war  with  very  genuine  zeal, 
and  that  in  spite  of  all  he  knew,  he  attempted  no  word 
of  protest  or  advice  to  avert  the  fatal  declaration.  At 
least  we  notice  a  strange  silence  as  to  his  own  personal 
attitude  during  the  crisis.  He  says  that  until  he  heard 
to  his  dismay  on  26  July — war  had  been  declared  on 
the  14th — that  Austria  had  not  begun  to  mobilize,  and 
could  get  no  comfort  out  of  Lebceuf  beyond  a  pat  on  the 
shoulder  and  an  airy  “  Soyez  confiant,"  he  had  cradled 
himself  in  a  blissful  certainty  that  the  treaties  with 
Austria  and  Italy  had  long  ago  been  completed.  If  so, 
it  is  curious  that  one  who  had  taken  so  active  a  part  in 
the  secret  preliminaries  should  thus  suddenly  have  been 
excluded  from  confidence.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can 
hardly  believe  that  after  his  repeated  and  disregarded 
exposures  of  the  inferiority  of  the  French  forces,  he  could 
have  advocated  a  war  without  allies. 

General  Lebrun’s  other  grievance  is  well  founded. 
When,  on  9  August,  at  the  instance  of  the  terrorized 
Regency,  Lebceuf  resigned,  and  his  post  of  major-  — 
general  was  suppressed,  his  one  aide-major-general, 
Lebrun,  resumed  his  duties  as  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Emperor  ;  for  the  other,  Jarras,  a  new  post,  suggested 
by  Lebrun,  was  created.  Our  author  had,  and  could 
have  had,  little  share  in  the  mismanagement  of  the 
campaign  ;  yet  the  Regency,  whether  anxious  to  throw 
a  second  victim  to  the  journalist  hyenas,  or  to  give  the 
Marshal  a  companion  in  his  disgrace,  cunningly  coupled 
their  names  by  announcing  in  the  “  Moniteur  ”  their 
joint  resignations.  Lebrun  was  thus  involved  in  the  un¬ 
popularity  of  Marshal  Log,  while  tout  Paris  howled 
homage  to  the  new  Marshal  Stork,  Bazaine. 

The  latter  part  of  this  volume  consists  mainly,  but  not 
wholly,  of  a  narrative  of  the  campaign,  with  criticisms 
of  the  various  tactics  employed.  Twenty-five  years  of 
controversy  has  raged  round  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
and,  strange  to  say,  tends  more  and  more  to  confirm 
the  crude  estimate  which  that  rarely  lucky  blunderer, 

“  the  world,”  took  from  the  first.  The  Industrious 
Apprentice  Theory  still  holds  the  field — and  justly. 

For  here  facts,  usually  so  awkward  and  untoward,  are 
apparently  in  gracious  harmony  with  the  precepts  of  the 
copy-book.  But  no  one  now  pushes  the  theory  into  the 
inner  circles  of  morality.  The  French  apprentice  came 
to  grief  because  he  was  lazy  and  careless,  not  because 
he  was  a  very  immoral  boy  and  wholly  destitute  of 
conscience  ;  for  we  know  that  the  Second  Empire  had  a 
thoroughly  Nonconformist  conscience,  as  perfectly  under 
control  as  that  of  Berlin  or  even  Clapham..  In  truth 
Phariseeism  has  seen  its  best  days.  The  elastic  bands  of 
the  Nonconformist  conscience  have  been  of  late  so  often 
stretched  and  contracted  to  suit  the  convenience  of  those 
Christians  and  Christianas  who  are  trying  to  jockey  their 
fellow- pilgrims  in  their  progress— or  rather  their  race— 
towards  the  city  of  gold  and  godliness,  that  they  are  no 
longer  equal  to  the  strain  of  a  general  election.  They 
snap — the  unwieldy  pack  gapes  wide — out  pours  the 
motley  load — sinners,  as  they  pass,  avert  their  eyes  from 
the  unedifying  sight.  We  hear  less  now  of  the  frailties 
of  the  Second  Empire,  because  the  Pharisees  are  better 
employed  in  hushing  up  those  of  its  successor.  Even  so 
sturdy  a  democrat  as  Mr.  Fyffe,  so  long  ago  as  1880, 
was  unable  to  distinguish  between  “  the  degeneracy  of 
the  French  of  1870  and  the  French  of  1854  who  humbled 
Russia,”  or  “  to  judge  in  what  degree  the  sinfulness  of 
Paris  exceeded  that  of  Berlin.” 

But  before  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  war, 
Lebrun  touches,  though  to  no  great  purpose,  on  those 
of  the  war  itself.  In  handling  the  Luxembourg  crisis  of 
1867,  he  totally  suppresses  the  contemplated  cession,  a 
reticence  quite  useless,  since  we  now  know  that  Bismarck 
had  approved,  if  not  suggested,  it  a  year  beforehand. 
The  same  genial  cynic  has  also  confessed  that  the 
Benedetti-outrage  business  which  precipitated  the  de¬ 
claration,  was  another  of  his  little  practical  jokes.  But 
Luxembourgs,  Benedettis,  Spanish  Claimants,  Roman 
Ouestions,  and  what  not,  were  pretexts,  not  causes. 
For  the  latter,  our  author  goes  back  to  Sadowa  ;  we 
ourselves  should  venture  as  far  as  Waterloo  and  Jena. 
Of  course,  the  prime  author  of  the  war,  as  Lebrun 
would  admit,  was  Count  Bismarck,  who,  according  to 
his  lights,  had  decided  that  the  best,  the  only,  means  of 
uniting  Germany  was  another  successful  war,  and  one 
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which  should  paralyze  Napoleonic  intrigues.  Was  he 
right?  Is  he  still  satisfied  that  he  could  not  have  made 
a  cheaper  bargain?  If  not,  he  is  hardly  likely  to 
tell  us. 

The  moral  responsibility  for  the  war  our  author 
rightly  enough  transfers  from  the  Emperor  to  the 
nation,  or  rather  to  the  articulate  part  thereof,  the 
Opposition  and  the  journalists.  This  question  we  will 
not  go  into.  For  the  military  disorganization  he  divides 
the  blame  between  the  Chamber  and  the  officials,  but 
naturally  enough  finds  excuses  for  his  fellow-officers,  and 
mentions  no  names.  Niel  was  hampered  by  the  parsi¬ 
mony  of  the  Opposition,  and  Lebceuf  adopted  Niel’s 
obsolete  plans  too  loyally — that  is  all.  But  he  singles 
out  for  special  exoneration — and  we  own  with  signal 
success — two  of  the  accused,  the  Emperor  and  himself. 
Barely  a  month  after  Sadowa,  Napoleon  consulted 
Lebrun  as  to  a  scheme  of  army  reorganization.  In 
November  the  Commission  sat  at  Compitbgne.  The 
civilians  won  the  day  with  their  bugbear  of  an  infuriated 
Chamber.  The  scheme  was  practically  dropped,  and  as 
a  compromise  the  Garde  Mobile  of  1848  was  revived,  at 
least  on  paper.  Next  came  the  controversy  of  Chassepot 
versus  needle-gun  ;  here  again  the  Emperor  had  to  yield 
to  the  cry  of  economy.  Again,  when  the  Luxembourg 
storm  broke  in  1867,  Lebrun  drew  up  a  new  scheme  of 
reforms,  and  suggested  Trochu  as  chief  organizer.  The 
sky  cleared,  and  the  scheme  was  postponed.  The  same 
year,  at  his  own  request,  Lebrun  was  sent  to  study 
Prussian  tactics  as  adopted  by  the  Belgians  at  the  camp 
of  Beverloo.  He  was  also  shown  the  forts  of  Antwerp 
and  the  artillery  practice  at  Brascoet.  Returning  with 
a  sad  tale  of  French  inferiority  in  troops,  tactics,  fortifi¬ 
cations  and  cannon,  he  was  met  by  incredulity.  It  was 
the  old  story.  “  Ils  se  r^voltaient  A  l’idee  seule  qu’on 
put  rien  faire,  en  Prusse  on  ailleurs,  qui  ne  fut  aussi 
bien,  si  non  mieux,  fait  en  France.”  However,  he  was 
sent  again,  accompanied  by  an  artillery  expert  ;  Joshua 
and  Caleb  presented  their  report  ;  it  was  favourably 
received  and  then  shelved.  German  cannon  were  so 
dear  ;  better  wait  for  the  new  mitrailleuses,  which,  at 
any  rate,  were  of  strictly  French  invention.  Next  we 
come  to  the  Emperor’s  well-known  “  Composition  des 
armies  en  1868,”  drawn  up  with  Lebrun’s  aid  during 
the  previous  year.  In  vain  Niel  tried  to  persuade,  to 
cajole,  to  alarm.  “  Le  Corps  Ldgislatif  ne  tint  aucun 
compte  des  avertissements  qu’il  lui  donnait.”  In  pass¬ 
ing  we  just  pause  to  breathe  a  doubt  whether  Olivier 
was  really  prevented  from  making  Trochu  his  War 
Minister,  and  a  hearty  approval  of  all  the  author  has  to 
say  on  the  folly  of  extending  the  plebiscite  to  the  army. 

We  now  reach  the  chapters  for  which  the  world  has 
long  been  eagerly  waiting,  those  which  give  his  version 
of  his  secret  mission  to  Vienna.  Their  interest  is  mainly 
controversial,  for  the  main  facts  are  by  this  time  fairly 
notorious.  As  supplemented  by  General  Lebrun’s  dis¬ 
closures,  they  are  briefly  these.  Early  in  1870  the 
Archduke  Albert  came  to  Paris  to  inspect  and  suggest. 
The  first  sketch  of  the  plan  of  combined  attack — the 
details  seem  to  have  been  supplied  by  Napoleon— was 
submitted  to  a  council,  Lebceuf,  Frossard,  Jarras,  and 
Lebrun.  Had  Italy  really  consented?  The  council 
advised  that  simultaneous  declaration  of  war  was  essen¬ 
tial,  and  when  Lebrun  arrived  at  Vienna  (6  June)  to 
work  out  the  details  with  the  Archduke,  he  was  in¬ 
structed  to  make  this  a  sine  quit  non.  The  discussions 
occupied  more  than  a  week.  Of  course  on  the  vital 
point,  whether  the  alliance  was  to  be  defensive  or  offen¬ 
sive,  we  hear  nothing.  To  the  sine  quA  non  the  Arch¬ 
duke  objected  that  Prussia  could,  and  France  professed 
that  it  could,  mobilize  in  a  fortnight,  while  Austria 
required  six  weeks.  The  General  doubtless  had  his 
obvious  suspicions,  but  contents  himself  with  suggesting 
that  the  Austrian  Emperor  shrank  from  the  odium  of 
declaring  a  third,  possibly  unsuccessful,  war.  The 
Archduke  then  proposed  that  Austria  and  Italy  should 
mobilize  as  armed  neutrals,  and  unmask  the  alliance 
later  on,  meaning,  of  course,  at  the  first  Prussian  reverse. 
The  plan  of  campaign  was  then  concluded,  reserving 
the  question  of  simultaneous  action.  Lebrun  returned, 
presented  to  the  Emperor  his  report  and  the  plan  as 
revised  by  the  Archduke’s  own  hand,  and  seems  curiously 
enough  to  have  inquired  or  heard  no  more  about  them, 
till  they  were  discovered  among  Bazaine’s  papers  at 
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Metz.  They  are  now  printed  in  full.  Many  interesting 
details  will  be  found  in  them,  and  much  ammunition  for 
the  controversial  war  which  is  waging  over  these  tran¬ 
sactions.  Into  this  we  cannot  enter.  Enough  to  say 
that  the  tangled  skein  of  Austrian  and  Italian  diplomacy 
down  to  Vimercati’s  arrival  at  Florence  with  the  draft 
treaty  on  4  August  is  by  this  time  sufficiently  unravelled 
to  make  us  marvel  how  Lebrun,  if  not  Leboeuf,  could 
have  taken  the  alliances  for  granted. 

The  story  of  how  the  idle  apprentice  was  found  out 
when  his  work  came  to  the  proof  is  here  retold  as  only 
an  expert  can  tell  it,  succinctly,  intelligibly,  and  without 
passion.  Both  Lebrun  and  Jarras,  it  seems,  protested 
against  the  fatal  error  of  11  July,  by  which  the  three 
armies  were  hastilyamalgamated  into  one,  thus  changing 
horses  while  crossing  the  stream.  Other  mistakes  as 
they  occurred,  he  blamed,  perhaps  a  little  after  the  event. 
As  an  eye-witness  he  adds  several  points  of  considerable 
interest.  Saarbruck,  he  says,  was  planned  as  a  battle, 
but  turned  out  a  skirmish.  The  “  baptism  of  fire  ”  was, 
it  seems,  quite  genuine.  At  Wissembourg,  he  acutely 
observes,  the  Prussians  first  adopted  the  rule  they  never 
after  broke,  of  contriving  never  to  fight  unless  they  had 
the  preponderance  of  numbers.  But  we  must  now  re¬ 
luctantly  close  though  so  much  remains  unnoticed.  To 
wish  for  either  France  or  England  that  all  her  generals 
were  writers  and  all  her  writers  generals,  were  perhaps 
unkind,  but  most  strongly  do  we  wish  that  when  our 
own  warriors  grasp  the  pen,  they  could  wield  it  with  the 
dignity,  the  force,  the  clearness,  and  the  perfect  taste 
which  illustrate  General  Lebrun’s  valuable  pages. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  FAITHFUL  SOUL. 

“  The  Love  Letters  of  Mr.  II.  and  Miss  R.,  1775- 1 779- ’ 
Edited  by  Gilbert  Burgess.  London  :  William 
Heinemann.  1895. 

OF  all  literary  productions  a  love-letter  has  the  most 
precarious  existence,  and  has,  by  reason  of  its 
intimate  and  personal  character,  but  the  slightest  chance 
of  surviving  its  own  generation.  Thus  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  among  the  epistolary  relics  of  the  past  the 
proportion  of  amatory  correspondence  is  exceedingly 
small,  and  the  student  who  would  fain  discover  to  what 
extent  the  art  of  love-letter  writing  was  cultivated  in 
the  days  when  a  letter  meant  something  between  a 
diary  and  a  magazine  article  will  find  his  subject 
hedged  around  with  difficulties  arising  from  the  scarcity 
of  these  documents passionnels.  It  may  be  that  the  average 
lover  of  the  past  was  not  more  given  to  prowess  of  the 
pen  than  the  lover  of  the  present,  or  that  Mistress  Prue 
was  worthy  of  her  name  even  to  the  timely  destruction 
of  these  pledges  of  affection.  Doubtless  the  majority  of 
them  deserved  nothing  better  than  to  go  down  into- 
oblivion  with  their  writers.  Some,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  surely  specimens  of  stately  prose,  such  as  the  letters 
then  interchanged  between  friends,  with  love-words 
glowing  between  pointed  periods  like  jewels  that  scin¬ 
tillate  in  a  filigree  of  silver.  But  where  are  now  the 
love-letters  of  yester-year  ? 

It  does  not,  however,  enter  into  the  heart  of  every 
woman  to  prize,  far  less  to  prefer,  the  expression  of  love 
to  the  substance  of  it.  Such  a  preference  implies  a 
rejection  of  the  daily  bread  of  sentiment  which  has  a 
faint  but  certain  savour  of  modernity,  as  well  as  a  literary 
sense  which  would  have  been  diagnosed  by  our  grand¬ 
mothers  as  a  mark  of  the  beast.  Love-letters  seem  only 
to  have  been  written  in  those  days  as  a  means  of  com¬ 
munication,  not  as  joyous  works  of  supererogation,  and 
received  as  a  pale  substitute  for  a  passionate  presence. 
With  this  attitude  the  production  of  an  immortal  corre¬ 
spondence  is  inconsistent  ;  though,  given  the  requisite 
amount  of  self-consciousness  in  one  or  both  of  the 
writers,  a  sequence  of  letters  with  a  genuine  human, 
interest  may  be  the  result,  such  as  the  love-letters  that 
passed  between  Mr.  Hackman  and  Miss  Reay,  some  of 
which  were  published  anonymously  in  1780,  a  year  after 
the  tragic  story  of  these  lovers  had  momentarily  shaken 
London  society  out  of  its  easy-going  scepticism. 

He  was  an  ensign,  this  James  Hackman,  in  the  68tl> 
Regiment  of  Foot,  when  that  amiable  old  rake,  Lord 
Sandwich,  was  indiscreet  enough  to  invite  him  to  a 
house-party  at  Hinchinbrook,  then  presided  over  by  the- 
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lovely  Miss  Reay,  whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  tedium 
of  mantua-making,  educated,  and  adored.  On  that  occa¬ 
sion  Lord  Sandwich  seems  to  have  had  la  main  heureuse, 
for  the  girl  added  to  her  personal  charms  a  beautiful 
voice  and  considerable  refinement  of  mind  and  manner. 
Here  was  no  baleful  Circe,  for  Miss  Reay  seems  to  have 
regarded  her  elderly  protector  with  feelings  of  gratitude 
tinctured  with  the  mild  affection  that  twenty-five  naturally 
bears  to  beneficent  five-and-fifty.  Captain  Hackman, how¬ 
ever,  was  young,  ardent,  and  importunate,  and  when  he 
so  far  transgressed  the  laws  of  hospitality  as  to  fall  in  love 
with  his  host’s  mistress,  neither  Miss  Reay’s  obligations 
to  Lord  Sandwich  nor  the  nine  children  she,  had  borne 
him  prevented  her  from  returning  the  ensign’s  affection. 
She,  frail  but  not  depraved,  hesitated  to  betray  her  bene- 
factor  under  hisown  roof,  and  this  was  thegenesisof  Hack- 
man’s  epistolary  art.  It  is  efflorescent  in  style,  begotten 
-of  a  sentimental  age  and  a  temperament  that  has  ardour 
and  honesty  without  real  strength.  “  Can  obligations, 
he  asks  (supposingtheyhadwo/  beenrepaidahundredfold), 
do  away  with  the  unnatural  disparity  of  years  ?  Many 
women  have  the  same  obligations  (if,  indeed,  there  be 
many  of  the  same  accomplishments)  to  their  fathers. 
Must  the  jessamine  fling  its  tender  arms  around  the 
dying  elm  ?  ”  To  which  Martha  replies  that  she  has 
argued  the  matter  stoutly,  my  head  on  his  lordship  s 
side,  my  heart  on  yours.  At  last  they  seemed  to  say  as 
if  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  I  had  taken  to  gratitude 
at  a  time  when,  Heaven  knows,  I  had  never  heard  ot 
love,  should  be  void,  and  should  be  at  full  liberty  to 
devote  myself,  body  and  soul,  to  - but  call  on  me 


to-morrow  before  dinner  and  I’ll  tell  you  their  final 
judgment.”  In  Hackman’s  next  letter  we  find  him 
expressing  his  pity  for  Lord  Sandwich,  and  adding  that 
“  the  devil  against  a  woman  is  fearful  odds,’  by  which 
it  would  appear  that  he  had  accepted  Martha  s  invita¬ 
tion.  A  little  later  he  is  imploring  Miss  Reay  to  marry 
him,  but  matrimony  is  not  to  her  mind.  “  As  to  marry¬ 
ing  me,”  she  writes,  “  that  you  should  not  do  on  any 
account.  Shall  the  man  I  value  be  pointed  at  and  hooted 
for  selling  himself  to  a  lord  for  a  commission  or  some 
such  thing  to  marry  his  cast  mistress  ?  My  soul  is  above 
my  situation.” 

So  continues  the  correspondence  for  about  a  year, 
alternating  between  accesses  of  jealousy  and  tenderness, 
varied  by  poetical  interpolations,  discussions  about 
books,  and  plans  for  future  meetings.  In  March  1776, 
Hackman,  unable  to  bear  a  longer  separation,  comes  to 
.London.  His  advent  seems  to  cost  Miss  Reay  as  much 
anxiety  as  pleasure,  and  she,  foreseeing  an  eventual 
arousing  of  Lord  Sandwich’s  suspicions,  writes  that  she 
contemplates  seeking  an  engagement  at  the  Opera 
House.  Hackman  replies,  opposing  the  scheme,  and 
again  urging  her  to  marry  him,  which  she  answers ^by 
informing  him  of  her  debts  which  are  considerable.  I 
swear  that  I  never  will  marry  you,  happy  as  it  would 
make  me,  while  I  owe  a  shilling  in  the  world.  My  not 
marrying  you  is  the  strongest  proof  I  can  give  you  o 

love.  And  Heaven,  you  know,  has  heard  my  vow.  Do 

you  respect  it  and  never  tempt  me  to  break  it  for  not 
even  you  will  ever  succeed.  Till  I  have  some  better 
portion  than  debts  I  never  will  be  yours.”  Miss  Reay 
goes  on  to  implore  her  lover  to  return  to  his  regiment  in 
Ireland,  and  this  time  he  obeys  her.  from  this  period, 
however,  his  letters  change  their  character..  They 
acquire  a  morbid  note  and  grow,  bitter  with  the 
pessimism  of  a  man  heart  and  brain-sick,  in  whose  soul 
love  lives  on  as  a  thing  accurst.  A  nausea  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  seizes  him,  and  he  takes  steps  to  leave  it  and 
<enter  the  Church.  On  January  28,  i779»  wr^es 
entreating  her  once  more  to  cement  the  tie  between 
them  :  “  My  situation  in  Norfolk  is  lovely.  Exactly 
what  you  like.  The  parsonage-house  may  be  made  very 
comfortable  at  a  trifling  expense.  How  happily  shall  we 
spend  our  time  there.  How  glad  I  am  that  I  have  taken 
orders.  .  .  .  Now  my  happiness  can  be  deferred  no  longer. 
My  character  and  profession  are,  now,  additional  weights 
in  the  scale.  Oh  !  then,  consent  to  marry  me  directly. 
The  day  I  lead  you  to  the  altar  will  be  the  happiest  day 

of  my  existence.”  _  . 

In  answer  came  Miss  Reay’s  last  rejection  of  his  suit. 
Whether  out  of  consideration  for  the  future  welfare  of 
ber  children,  or  because  she  had  ceased  to  love  him,  she 
gave  Hackman  to  understand  that  thenceforward  she 


desired  to  be  dead  to  him.  There  are  no  letters,  from 
her  concerning  this  decision,  which  was  communicated 
to  Hackman  by  Signora  Galli,  a  companion  who  had  been 
provided  for  her  by  Lord  Sandwich.  This  woman  seems 
to  play  a  sinister  part  in  the  story,  but  to  what  extent 
Miss  Reay  was  her  dupe  or  Lord  Sandwich’s  will  never 
be  known.  The  rupture,  however,  deprived  Hackman 
of  his  raeson,  and  in  a  few  weeks  later  he  found  his  way 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Opera  House  with  a  loaded  pistol, 
intending  to  shoot  himself  at  her  feet  as  she  returned 
from  the  play.  But  the  sight  of  her,  radiant  and  beautiful, 
maddened  him,  and  he  fired  at  her  before  taking  aim  at 
himself.  And  so  smiling  she  fell  back  dead,  while  he— 
on  April  19  of  that  same  year — was  hanged  at  Tyburn,  in 
the  presence  of  the  largest  crowd  which  ever  witnessed 
an  execution  there. 

Of  the  love  that  drew  these  two  to  death,  there  yet 
remains  an  expression  worth  preserving.  In  its  essence 
it  was  simple  and  pure,  as  all  fatal  things  are,  bent  by 
the  iron  hand  of  circumstance  into  tortuous,  and  turbu¬ 
lent  ways.  There  was  that  light  and  that  sincerity  in  it 
which  naturally  lead  such  souls  into  the  broad  highway 
of  a  church-sanctified  union,  for  neither  James  Hackman, 
soldier  and  priest,  nor  Martha  Reay,  peer’s  mistress 
though  she  was,  had  a  trace  of  that  perversity  which 
tends  inevitably  towards  illicit  impulses  and  complex 
emotions.  They  were  among  those  who  love  righteous¬ 
ness  and  hate  iniquity,  in  spite  of  the  transgression  and 
tragedy  of  their  lives.  Both  possessed,  however,  that 
selficonsciousness  out  of  which  exquisite  love-letters  are 
made.  It  is  shown  in  his  case  by  the  fact  that  he  kept 
copies  of  them  all,  and  in  hers  by  frequent  references  to 
an  increasing  facility  with  the  pen.  It  was  those  dupli¬ 
cates,  doubtless,  that  imported  a  certain  flimsy  rhetoric 
into  his  correspondence,  which  dims  its  humanity  like 
breath  on  the  surface  of  a  mirror.  One  would  like  to 
believe  that  he  sent  Martha  the  first  copy,  but  one  feels, 
beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  that  she  received  the 
corrected  one.  For  James  Hackman  had  not  a  great 
soul,  despite  its  ardour  and  its  truth. 


TWO  MANX  PRAYER-BOOKS. 

“The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  Manx  Gaelic,  being 
Translations  made  bv  Bishop  Phillips  in  1610,  and 
by  the  Manx  Clergy  in  1765.”  Edited  by  A.  W. 
Moore,  M.A.,  assisted  by  John  Rhys,  M.A.,  LL.D. , 
Professor  of  Celtic  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Two  vols.  Douglas  :  for  the  Manx  Society.  1895. 

THE  Manx  Society,  which  numbers  barely  fifty 
members,  is  greatly  to  be  commended  for  its 
enterprising  patriotism  in  making  accessible  to  the 
world  these  important  monuments  of  a  little-known 
branch  of  the  Celtic  family  of  languages,  under  the 
capable  editorship  of  Mr.  Moore,  the  author  of  a  well- 
known  and  excellent  work  on  Manx  names,  and  ot 
Professor  Rhys,  the  distinguished  Oxford  Professor  ot 
Celtic,  and  now  Principal  of  Jesus.  The  printing  ot 
these  two  volumes  must  have  been  no  slight  burden  on 
the  resources  of  the  society  ;  together  they  extend  to 
nearly  nine  hundred  pages,  of  which  about  two  hundred 
in  the  second  volume,  containing  Professor  Rhys.  Essay 
on  “Manx  Phonology,”  must  have  been  especially  ex¬ 
pensive  to  print,  owing  to  the  number  and  variety  ot 
special  types  employed,  of  which  more  anon.  . 

The  texts  of  the  two  versions  are  arranged  in  parallel 
columns  as  far  as  they  go  ;  the  older  version  (which 
exists  only  in  a  single  MS.)  is  unfortunately  incomplete 
in  parts.  The  translation  of  Bishop  Phillips  was  made 
from  the  English  Prayer-book  of  1604,  and  where  this 
Prayer-book  differs  from  that  of  1662,  the  editors  have 
very  wisely  given  the  English  of  it  at  the  foot  of  the 
pages.  This  applies  especially  to  the  text  of  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels,  for  which  in  1662  the  text  of  the  Authorized 
Version  of  161 1  was  substituted.  The  editors  believe  that 
theirs  is  the  only  reprint  in  existence  of  the  text  of  1604. 
The  difference  between  the  two  English  texts  is  clearly 
reflected  in  the  two  Manx  versions.  Thus  to  take  one 
or  two  examples  from  the  Gospel  for  the  Monday  before 
Easter,  Mark  xiv.  In  verse  1,  the  text  of  1604  has  : 
“  after  two  dayes  was  Easter  and  the  dayes  °f  sweete 
bread.”  This  is  literally  translated  by  Bisnop  Phillips. 
The  later  version  has  “the  feast  of  Pasch  and  ot  the 
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bread  without  leaven.”  In  the  last  verse  of  the  same 
chapter  the  two  earlier  texts  follow  the  Vulgate  “  coepit 
flere,”  “he  began  to  weepe  ”  ;  while  the  later  version 
runs,  “  and  when  he  thought  upon  this  he  wept.”  We 
may  remark  in  passing  that  it  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
mechanical  parallelism  of  the  two  Manx  texts  has  not 
been  more  carefully  attended  to.  The  corresponding 
passages  are  sometimes  not  even  on  the  same  page,  and 
thus  the  advantages  of  a  parallel  arrangement  are 
needlessly  sacrificed. 

In  addition  to  the  texts  Mr.  Moore  has  contributed  to 
the  first  volume  a  biographical  notice  of  Bishop  Phillips, 
while  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  comes  Professor 
Rhys’  essay,  already  alluded  to,  on  Manx  phonology. 
Both  are  of  great  interest,  but  the  latter  is  so  highly 
technical,  that  any  detailed  examination  of  it  would  be 
unsuitable  in  any  journal  not  exclusively  devoted  to 
philology.  We  think  that  the  whole  essay  would  have 
been  clearer  if  Professor  Rhys  had  prefixed  to  it  for 
reference  a  complete  table  of  all  the  symbols  employed 
by  him,  with  a  key  to  their  value.  As  it  is,  he  often  has 
occasion  to  make  use  of  symbols,  the  value  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  explained.  But  even  apart  from  this,  the 
alphabet  employed  by  Professor  Rhys  consists  of  nearly 
a  hundred  symbols  :  if  we  include  the  nasal  vowels  it 
would  exceed  that  number.  Now  there  is,  as  Mark 
Twain  remarked,  a  good  deal  of  human  nature  in  man, 
and  human  nature,  in  these  degenerate  days,  rebels  a 
little  against  carrying  an  alphabet  of  a  hundred  letters 
in  its  head. 

We  make  one  or  two  incidental  remarks  in  passing. 
On  page  83,  Professor  Rhys  notes  the  curious  fact  that 
there  is  no  native  Celtic  word  for  a  kiss  ;  in  all  branches 
of  the  Celtic  tongue  the  word  for  kiss  is  borrowed  from 
the  Latin  “  pax.”  Are  we  to  infer  that,  at  the  time 
when  the  Celts  evolved  their  language,  they  had  not  got 
beyond  the  stage  of  biting,  of  which  kissing  is  said  to  be 
a  playful  survival?  The  Welsh  word  “  mopren,”  cited 
on  page  62  (literally  “turning-stick”),  is  perhaps  the 
origin  of  the  English  word  “mop,”  which  may  then 
have  been  re-borrowed  into  Welsh  in  the  forms  “  mop  ” 
and  “  mopa.”  Professor  Rhys  has  rightly  laid  stress  on 
the  importance  of  the  Isle  of  Man  as  a  central  spot  in 
which  many  influences  converged  (page  177).  Among 
the  influences  which  may  have  gone  to  mould  the 
Manx  language,  we  are  inclined  to  suggest  that  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  Scandinavian,  though  we 
could  not  undertake  to  prove  this  in  detail.  Considering, 
however,  the  part  played  by  the  Northmen  in  those 
regions,  that  the  Bishop  of  Man  was  at  one  time  a 
suffragan  of  the  see  of  Trondhjem,  that  the  phrase 
“  Sodor  and  Man  ”  still  preserves  the  Scandinavian  name 
of  the  Hebrides,  “  Sudreyjar,”  or  Southern  Islands,  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  the  language  has  remained  unin¬ 
fluenced.  Possibly  such  an  influence  may  be  traced  in 
the  growth,  e.g. ,  of  parasitic  consonants  noted  on  page 
143,  which  is  certainly  a  marked  feature  in  Modern  Ice¬ 
landic. 

The  whole  subject  of  Manx  orthography  seems  a 
hopeless  tangle  ;  and  makes  us  sigh  for  the  historic 
orthography  of  Irish  and  Scotch  Gaelic,  which,  though 
far  from  representing  the  phonetic  state  of  the  spoken 
language,  has  at  least  an  intelligible  historical  basis. 
The  modern  Manx  orthography  has  been  further  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  introduction  of  an  English  element 
making  confusion  in  some  ways  worse  confounded.  As 
to  Bishop  Phillips,  it  would  seem  that  he  adopted  a 
system  (so  to  call  it)  of  orthography  which  was  anti¬ 
quated  even  in  his  day.  It  was  this  which  caused  the 
failure  of  the  praiseworthy  effort  of  this  “  Welchman  ” 
to  give  his  people  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  in  their 
own  language.  He  “made  it  ready  for  the  printing,  for 
the  comfort  of  that  poor  Church.”  But  it  has  remained 
in  MS.  to  the  present  time  :  because,  when  it  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  vicars-general  of  the  island,  one  said 
“that  he  could  not  read  the  same  book  perfectly,  but 
(except)  here  and  there  a  word.”  The  other  said  “that 
having  the  same  book  a  day  or  two  before,  he  could 
upon  deliberate  perusall  thereof  read  some  part  upon  it, 
and  doth  verily  think  that  few  else  of  the  clergy  can  read 
the  same  book,  for  that  it  is  spelled  with  vowells  where¬ 
with  none  of  them  arc  acquainted  ”  (p.  xii).  Both  the 
iditors  arc  inclined  to  attribute  this  verdict  to  the  spite 
af  the  Bishop’s  contemporaries  towards  him,  of  which 
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there  seems  to  have  been  plenty.  The  reason  they  give 
is  that  they  themselves  have  read  the  Bishop’s  version  to 
living  Manxmen,  who  found  it  quite  intelligible.  But 
this  is  no  test  at  all.  Had  the  Bishop’s  contemporaries 
heard  his  version  read,  they,  too,  would  doubtless  have 
understood  it,  but  the  strangeness  of  the  orthography 
prevented  them  from  reading  it  for  themselves.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Rhys  testifies  that  Scotch  and  Irish  Gaels  can 
understand  spoken  Manx  within  certain  limits.  But  we 
are  sure  that  no  one  of  them,  knowing  only  the  ortho¬ 
graphy  of  his  own  dialect,  would  be  able  to  read  a  word 
of  written  or  printed  Manx. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  opposition  which  the  Bishop 
encountered.  His  episcopate  is  a  history  in  miniature 
of  the  struggle  between  Church  and  State,  his  chief 
opponent  being  the  Governor  of  the  Island.  On  the 
whole  the  Bishop  came  off  victorious,  and  on  the  whole 
he  seems  to  have  had  the  better  cause. 

Some  curious  local  customs  are  referred  to  here  and 
there  in  the  biographical  notice  ;  such  are  the  practice  of 
proving  a  will  at  the  grave  of  a  deceased  person,  the  use 
of  bits  of  slate  with  the  Governor’s  initials  scratched  on 
them  as  warrants,  the  superstitious  observances  on  the 
feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

Professor  Rhys  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  way 
in  which  he  entrapped  the  natives  into  talking  Manx 
with  him  :  “When  I  met  people  in  the  roads  and  lanes 
in  places  where  I  was  unknown,  I  used  to  ask  them 
questions  in  Manx.  They  would  invariably  answer  in 
English  ;  for  Manxmen,  when  addressed  by  a  stranger 
in  Manx,  regard  him  as  taking  liberties  with  them, 
[unlike]  my  own  countrymen,  who  dote  on  any  stranger 
who  learns  a  few  words  of  Welsh.  When  the  answer  in 
English  came,  I  used  to  shake  my  head  and  say  in  Manx 
that  I  was  a  Welshman.  Thereupon  I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  sometimes  of  trying  my  chance  in  a  Manx 
dialogue,  and  I  made  some  progress.  At  any  rate  I 
gathered  as  much  from  the  compliment,  left-handed 
though  it  was,  which  the  women  sometimes  bestowed 
on  my  performance,  by  exclaiming  that  they  had  never 
before  known  that  Welsh  was  so  like  Manx.” 

Professor  Rhvs  waxes  pathetic  over  the  probable  ex¬ 
tinction,  at  no  distant  date,  of  Manx  as  a  living  spoken 
language.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  philologist 
and  of  the  sentimentalist  it  is  no  doubt  sad.  But  a  tongue 
that  has  neither  the  support  of  a  great  literature  in  the 
past,  nor  of  an  energetic  history  in  the  present,  is  at  a 
sore  disadvantage  in  its  contest  with  one  which  has 
both.  “  The  idiom  of  the  Lancashire  tripper  must 
triumph,”  says  Professor  Rhys.  Fortunately  “the 
idiom  of  the  Lancashire  tripper”  is  also  the  language  of 
Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  and  Milton.  And  an 
Englishman,  at  least,  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  is  the 
fittest  which  survives.  Manx  is  fortunate  in  having 
found  a  philologist  so  capable  as  Professor  Rhys  to 
record  its  living  sounds  before  they  finally  die  away. 

We  conclude  as  we  began,  by  heartily  congratulating 
the  Manx  Society  on  their  patriotic  and  successful 
enterprise. 

MR.  CRACKANTIIORPE’S  NEW  VOLUME. 

“  Sentimental  Studies  and  a  Set  of  Village  Tales.”  By 
Hubert  Crackanthorpe.  London  :  William  Ileine- 
mann.  1895. 

MR.  CRACKANTIIORPE’S  manner  has  undergone 
a  certain  change  which  may  hardly  be  considered 
to  be  for  the  better.  Not  that  “Sentimental  Studies” 
is  less  clever  than  “Wreckage”;  indeed,  the  author’s 
talent  has  very  appreciably  developed,  and  he  has 
obtained  a  wider  outlook.  But  in  his  earlier  volume  he 
displayed  a  nice  sense  of  what  a  story  should  be,  and 
he  told  it  simply.  It  was  clear  then  that  a  studious 
appreciation  of  modern  French  methods  had  been  the 
source  of  his  inspiration.  He  derived  from  modern 
F rench  masters  of  the  conic,  even  to  the  little  mannerisms, 
which  mean  nothing  in  particular.  The  mannerisms  still 
e :  ’st — the  hiatuses,  the  dots,  the  asterisks,  the  somewhat 
tiresome  divisions  and  apportionments  of  the  story — but 
the  other  influences  are  less  observable.  It  would  appear 
as  if  Mr.  Crackanthorpe  had  in  the  meantime  discovered 
the  English  novel,  and  set  his  watch  by  that  also.  The 
result  is  that  he  has  toppled  over  into  a  flood  of  psycho- 
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logical  analysis.  He  no  longer  has  his  main  interest  in 
the  story,  but  wishes  to  exercise  all  his  cleverness  upon 
analysis.  The  episode  matters  in  a  way  to  him— at 
least  in  some  cases  it  matters— but  it  is  only  subsidiary 
to  his  pet  occupation.  And  he  pursues  this,  too,  to  the 
neglect  of  characterization  as  well.  He  no  longer  desires 
toilet  a  character  reveal  itself;  he  will  reveal  it  for  you. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  for  a  moment.  The  main  story  in 
the  book,  which  is  called  “A  Commonplace  Chapter, 
turns  on  the  disillusionment  of  a  young  wife,  whose  hus¬ 
band,  fickle  and  vain,  is  unfaithful  to  her.  It  is  written 
with  skill,  and  contains  touches  and  passages  .of  quite 
curious  insight.  Particularly  vivid  is  the  scene  in  which 
Hillier,  the  husband,  calls  upon  Mrs.  Hendrick  with 
the  object  of  making  love  to  her,  and  is  turned  from  his 
purpose  by  her  seriousness  in  praising  his  wile.  bhe 
suddenly  became  to  him  wholly  uninteresting  ;  he  wanted 
her  no  longer.”  He  left,  and  “in.  Bond  Street  he 
stopped  to  look  at  some  diamonds  flashing  in  a  jeweller  s 
window  ;  two  pretty  women  were  giggling  together  by 
his  side,  and  he  wondered  vaguely  what  he  would  do  it 
anything  were  to  happen  to  his  wife.”  \  ou  will  observe 
from  this  that  the  man’s  infidelity  was  gratuitous,  came 
merely  of  unrest.  The  passage  excellently  develops  this 
point  for  the  author.  That  is  what  we  want  in  a  novel. 
But  Mr.  Crackanthorpe,  who  seems  to  have  devoted  more 
attention  to  Mr.  Henry  James  than  is  wise,  oftener  gives 
us  long  passages  like  this.  “Success,  an  atmosphere 
of  flattery,  suited  Hillier  Haselton,  and  stimulating  his 
weaknesses,  continually  encouraged  him  to  display  the 
handsomer  portion  of  his  nature.  For  .  ..  .  there  was 
always  apparent,  beneath  his  frank  boyish  relish  of 
praise,  a  semblance  of  serious  modesty,  a  strain  ot 
genuine  reserve.  ...  So  success  had  made  life  pleasant 
for  him  in  many  ways,  and  he  rated  its  value  accord¬ 
ingly  ;  he  was  too  able  a  man  to  find  pleasure  in  the  facile 
forms  of  conceit,  or  to  accept,  with  more  than  a  certain 
cynical  complacency,  the  world’s  serious  judgment  on  his 

work.  .  .  .  Life,  he  would  repeat,  was  of  larger  moment 

than  literature  ;  and,  despite  all  the  freshness  of  his 
success,  his  interest  in  himself,  in  the  play  of  his  own 
personality,  remained  keener,  and,  in  .  its  essence,  o 
more  lasting  a  nature  than  his  ambition  for  genuine 
achievement.  The  world— people  with  whom  he  was 
brought  into  relation — stimulated  him  so  far  as  he.  could 
assimilate  them  to  his  conception  of  his  own  attitude  ; 
most  forms  of  art,  too,  in  great  measure— and  music 
altogether — attracted  him  in  the  proportion  that  they 
played  upon  his  intimate  emotions.  Similarly  his  friend¬ 
ships  ;  and  for  this  reason  he  preferred  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  women.  But  since  his  egoism  was  uncommonly 
dexterous,  he  seemed  endowed  with  a  rare  gift  of  artistic 
perception,  of  psychological  insight,  of  personal  charm. 
Very  clever  indeed,  though  one  may  doubt  it  it  is  not  a 
little  too  subtle.  But  our  objection  is  that  all  tins,  which 
Mr.  Crackanthorpe  informs  us  is  to  be  found  in  Haselton, 
never  appears  for  an  instant  in  the.  story.  Haselton  is 
simply  an  ordinary  man  who  has  tired  of  his  wife  ;  his 
character  lacks  colour  and  distinction.  We  should  have 
been  delighted  to  trace  all  these  subtle  qualities  in  him, 
but  we  get  no  chance,  and  are  obliged  to  take  iir. 

Crackanthorpe’s  word  for  it.  _ 

“  A  Commonplace  Chapter  ”  is  obviously  Mr.  Crackan¬ 
thorpe’s  most  ambitious  effort,  over  which  he  has  spared 
no  pains,  but  the  same  shadowiness  of  characterization 
pervades  the  remaining  “  studies,”  if  unattended  by  sue 
strenuous  analysis.  The  hero  of  ‘ ‘  Battledore  and  Shuttle¬ 
cock”  is  a  boy,  who  stands  for  innocence  and  little  more. 
The  character  of  the  “  Empire”  lady  does  not  convince 
us  though  she  is  a  distinct  improvement  upon  the  ordi¬ 
nary  demi-mondaine  of  fiction.  Nor  is. the  story  a  story 
at  all,  but  merely  an  incident  which  might  have  been  in 
its  proper  place  as  a  chapter  in  a  long  novel,  leading  to 
sorne  end.  The  motive  of  “  In  Cumberland  is  better 
treated,  and  ends  quite  admirably,  though  here  again  we 
have  the  same  complaint  to  urge  against  the  characters. 
Best  of  all  is  “A  Modern  Melodrama,”  which,  because 
it  is  frankly  episodic  and  impressionistic,  and  reaches  after 
no  subtleties,  presents  a  very  lifelike  picture  of  a  man  s 
mistress  dying  of  consumption.  But  Mr.  Crackanthorpe, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  be  too  impressionistic,  as  his  bet 
of  Village  Tales”  shows.  One  or  two  are  good,  such  as 
“  Gaston  Zalanne’s  Child,”  but  that  is  because  the  situa¬ 
tion  has  not  only  been  selected  but  developed  with  the 


proper  touches.  But  if  you  have  no  situation  to  treat, 
you  can  only  win  success  either  by  the  perfection  of  your 
style  or  by  the  sharpness  of  your  characterization.  Mr. 
Crackanthorpe’s  style  is  by  no  means  faultless,  and  in> 
such  sketches  as  “  Yew  Trees  and  Peacocks.,  or  The 
White  Maize,”  there  is  simply  nothing  to  interest,  no 
rational  excuse  for  existence. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  leave  off  upon  a  note  ot  corn- 
plaint,  for  there  is  much  for  admiration  in  this  promising 
book.  We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Crackanthorpe’s  style. 
Though  rough  and  ill  considered  at  times  it  serves  him 
very  well,  and  the  book  is  full  of  descriptions— “  sil¬ 
houettes,”  no  doubt,  he  would,  call  them— which  mark  a 
very  high  power  of  imagination.  Here  is  one:  “The 
hansoms  whirled  their  yellow  gleaming  eyes  down  west : 
hot  flapping  gusts  went  and  returned  aimlessly  ;  and  the 
mirthless  twitterings  of  the  women  fell  abruptly  on  the 
sluggishly  shuffling  crowd.  All  the  sin  of.  the  city 
seemed  crushed  to  listlessness  ;  vacantly  wistful,  the 
figures  waited  by  the  street  corners.  Or  again . 
summer  stillness,  redolent  of  stately  leisure,  floated  over 
all  things.  An  indolent  assemblage  of  huge  clouds, 
milk-white  and  swelling,  filled  the  sky;  portly  sober- 
toned  oaks  stood  grouped  at  decorous  intervals  across 
the  broad  undulating  park  ;  and  in  the  distance  grazed 
a  herd  of  deer— a  hesitating  streak  of  delicate  brown. 
Mr.  Crackanthorpe  has  qualities  of  a  higher  order,  and. 
no  doubt  will  find  his  way  in  time  to  a  proper  use  ot 
them.  In  the  meantime  he  is  experimenting,  like  so 
many  young  authors  ;  which  is  the  reason  why  we  have 
taken  some  trouble  to  indicate  what  we  consider  to  be 
his  mistakes.  A  writer  of  less  promise  would  not  be 
worth  so  much  anxiety. 
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By  Morley  Roberts. 
1895. 


“The  Master  of  the  Silver  Sea.” 

London  :  Ward  &  Downey. 

THE  particular  danger  of  reviewing  is  the  use  of 
superlatives.  You  read  a  book,  some  poor,  weak, 
commonplace  book,  and  stumble  upon  one  obvious  flaw- 
after  another.  You  are  but  a  mortal  man,  life  is  short, 
and  you  see  in  mere  fatuity  a  personal  wrong  ;  so  you 
revile  where  irony  would  be  kinder  and  silence  just. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  sudden  rush  of  enthu¬ 
siasm.  There  are  books  that  move  one  to  cry  out, 
books  of  startling  and  noisy  merit,  and  you  find  after¬ 
wards  that  you  have  praised  their  exceptional  worthiness- 
even  as  though  they  were  of  the  few  that  the  world 
would  not  willingly  let  die.  The  “  Master  of  the  Silver 
Sea,”  for  instance,  is  a  story  that  leaves  one  glowing, 
an  intensely  moving  story  of  cruelty  and  retribution  at 
sea.  Nothing  that  Mr.  Morley  Roberts  has  written! 
hitherto— and  he  has  done  some  very  striking  work— 
seems  to  us  to  come  near  it  in  its  concentrated  strengt 
and  the  restrained  skill  with  which  its  rapid  effects  are 
developed.  In  its  subject  it  is  inevitably  reminiscent  o 
Mr.  Clark  Russell,  and  Mr.  Roberts  suffers  nothing  by 
the  comparison.  Yet  re-examined,  little  flaws  come  to- 
fio-ht  in  it.  The  wonderful  duel  on  the  island,  tor 
instance,  would  have  admitted  of  subtler  eflects  ot 
suspense  and  pain.  It  seems  to  have  been  written 
rather  hurriedly.  It  is  paragraphed  a  little  heavily, 
overdone  with  “  And  then  ”  ;  and  And  at  last 
recurring  several  times  is  a  poor  piece  of  filling  tor  a 
stumbling,  breathless  chase  over  frozen  rocks.  But 
these  are  details.  The  book,  considered  as  a  whole, 
remains  a  very  fine  piece  of  work,  and  full  ot  the 
promise  of  even  better  things. 

“  Two  Women  and  a  Fool.”  By  H.  C.  Chatfield  Taylor. 

London  :  George  Routledge  &  Sons.  1895. 
“Another  Wicked  Woman.”  By  J.  A.  Grant-Forbes 
London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1895. 

“The  Love  Affairs  of  an  Old  Maid.  By  Lilian  Bell 
London  :  Sampson  Low.  1895. 

The  Fool  is  a  new  and  not  particularly  interesting  typ 
of  the  species— an  American  undergraduate  blossominj 
into  the  American  man  of  the  world  (which  worl  1 
Paris  and  Chicago).  There  are  glimpses  of  the  late 
artistic  Bohemia,  the  poor  shabby-fashionable  Bohemi. 
of  to-day,  where  there  is  much  wearing  of  evening 
dress  and  drinking  of  champagne,  champagne  that  .1 
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certainly  too  abundant  to  be  good,  and  talking  of 
epigrams,  also  too  abundant  to  be  good,  alternating 
with  the  imitation  German-student  festivities  (beer  and 
lusty  choruses)  of  the  Chicago  university  student. 
Maria  was  bewitching  and  Dorothy  was  earnest,  and 
the  Fool  came  to  the  ground  between  them,  and  that  is 
about  the  only  gleam  of  pleasure  to  be  gained  from  the 
book.  Side  by  side  with  Mr.  Chatfield  Taylor’s  story, 
Miss  Lilian  Bell’s  charming  pictures  of  the  matrimonial 
essays  of  a  group  of  American  girl-students  impress 
one  with  the  real  superiority  of  women  to  men  across 
the  Atlantic.  The  “old  maid”  (who  is  a  delightfully 
critical,  observant,  and  conscientious  person  of  thirty) 
enjoys  her  love  affairs  by  proxy,  and  succeeds,  in  the 
unaccountable  way  the  good  gossip  has,  in  interesting 
us  in  the  dullest  and  most  commonplace  people,  in  the 
perplexity  of  Miss  Peg  Winterbotham  between  her  two 
offers,  and  the  arrangement  (illustrated  by  a  diagram)  of 
Mrs.  Payson  Osborne’s  unsuccessful  dinner.  “Another 
"“W  icked  Woman  ”  is  the  rather  ill-written  story  of  a 
wretched  little  creature  who  is  deserted  by  her  own 
husband,  and  who  misconducts  herself  with  the  husband 
of  her  lriend.  This  friend  is  the  only  character  for  whom 
one  can  feel  a  grain  of  sympathy,  and  the  odd  thing 
about  the  book  is  that  she  is  evidently  regarded  by  the 
writer  as  a  very  objectionable  person.  Some  of  the 
love  passages  and  the  extracts  from  the  love  letters 
have,  in  contrast  with  the  general  work  of  the  book,  a 
curious  ring  of  reality.  There  is  all  that  exalted  senti¬ 
ment,  that  fluent  emotion,  that  amazing  sense  of  moral 
superiority  about  the  two  sentimentalists  that  a  certain 
type  of  moral  weakling  would  exhibit  in  real  life.  But 
these  passages  do  not  suffice  to  raise  the  book  very 
much  above  the  very  low  level  of  the  later  issues  of  the 
Pseudonym  Series. 

<(  Fate’s  Grim  Sport.”  By  Lyneworth  Warde  and 

Percy  Russell.  London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein. 

1895. 

If  fate  was  “  grim  ”  in  its  dealings  with  the  characters 
of  this  novel,  fate  was  alone  in  taking  them  seriously'. 
They  are  the  merest  “  waterflies  ”  throughout.  We 
neither  feel  for  them  in  their  sorrow  nor  realize  their 
tragedies  ;  and  when  the  heroine  dies  without  effort  or 
visible  illness  at  the  same  moment  as  her  lover,  a  little 
natural  irritation  is  our  only  sensation.  The  love  interest 
is  improbable,  besides  being  hackneyed  in  the  extreme. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that  the 
characters  say  plenty  of  amusing  things,  and  that  there 
is  some  cleverness,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  mild 
cynicism,  in  the  delineation  of  most  of  them. 

“  The  Goddess  of  the  Dandelions.”  By  Lillias  Wasser- 
mann.  London  :  Ward  &  Downey.  189^. 

This  little  story  is  not  exciting,  but  prettily  written 
enough.  The  “goddess”  is  a  beautiful  but  not  very 
brilliant  young  girl,  elected  by  the  young  aesthetes  of 
the  Dandelion  Club  as  their  idol  and  ideal.  They  read 
unutterable  meanings  in  her  eyes  while  she  is  intent  on 
housewifely  thoughts  of  her  father’s  dinner.  It  is  a 
readable  little  book. 

“The  Story  of  Christine  Rochefort.”  By  Helen  Choate 
Prince.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  1895. 

This  is  by  way  of  being  a  novel  with  a  purpose,  and 
a  “  decided  Conservative  bias,”  which  is  all  as  it  should 
be,  of  course.  It  is  a  nice  little  story  of  a  young  woman 
"  ho  slights  a  good  and  worthy  husband,  and  is  dazzled 
by  the  more  showy  philanthropy  of  a  good-looking 
Socialist.  The  Socialist  gets  himself  beaten  to  bits 
towards  the  end  of  the  volume,  and  Christine  returns  to 
her  husband  with  some  natural  relief.  The  book  is  not 
at  all  badly  written,  and  its  moral  is  as  sound  as  it  is 
obvious. 

“  Mary  Bittleston.”  By  William  Jones.  London  :  John 
Heywood.  1895. 

There  is  some  novelty  in  a  plot  which  unites  a  baronet’s 
daughter  in  holy  u’edlock  to  a  carpenter,  and  leaves  her 
happy  ever  after.  The  author  has  not  made  as  much  of 
the  situation  as  he  might  have  done  :  and  it  would  have 
been  only  natural  if  John  Smith  had  occasionally  eaten 
peas  with  his  knife,  and  Mary  his  u’ife  upbraided  him 


for  the  same.  He  is  a  trifle  too  gentlemanly,  and  she 
not  quite  fastidious  enough,  to  be  altogether  natural. 
All  the  same,  their  adventures  are  pleasantly  written 
and  easy  to  read. 

“An  Episode  at  Schmeks.”  By  the  Author  of  “A 

Flight  to  Florida.”  London  :  Skeffington  &  Son. 

1895. 

The  author  of  this  work  makes  great  demands  on  our 
credulity.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that  a  Mr.  Grey- 
burn  went  on  a  lengthy  visit  to  a  Mrs.  Harkness,  and 
never  discovered  that  she  w'as  not  the  lady  he  thought, 
but  somebody  quite  different.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
padding,  partly  composed  of  pointless  ghost  stories  and 
partly  of  the  uninteresting  utterances  of  the  convention¬ 
ally  unconventional  American  girl  of  (English)  fiction. 
Altogether,  this  is  a  book  to  be  avoided  by  any  one  more 
fortunate  in  the  matter  of  free-will  than  the  conscientious 
review'er. 

SOME  CLASSICAL  BOOKS. 

■JX/TR.  W.  M.  LINDSAY’S  work  on  the  “Latin  Language” 
(Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press)  contains  a  full  and  clear  ex¬ 
position  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  Latin  philology. 
The  great  advance  of  learning  in  this  subject  since  the  days  of 
Corssen  makes  a  new  book  almost  a  necessity,  and  the  results 
of  twenty  years’  research  could  hardly  have  been  better  given 
than  they  are  by  Mr.  Lindsay.  The  book  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts  of  almost  equal  bulk,  the  first  four  chapters  dealing 
mainly  with  sounds,  the  last  six  with  sense— word-formation, 
inflexion,  and  the  like.  Mr.  Lindsay  possesses  in  a  greater 
degree  than  many  writers  on  philology  the  gift  of  lucid  exposi¬ 
tion.  His  evidence — notably  that  gathered  from  Latin  phone¬ 
ticians  and  grammarians— is  well  selected  and  clearly  put  ;  and 
it  is,  we  think,  a  strong  point  in  Mr.  Lindsay’s  favour  that  he 
does  not  leave  technicalities  unexplained.  We  incline  to  think, 
though  without  the  necessary  ignorance  it  is  hard  to  be  sure, 
that  any  intelligent  person  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin,  and 
some  interest  in  the  study  of  languages,  might  read  the  book 
through  with  almost  complete  understanding,  which  could  not 
be  said  for  many  works  on  the  same  subject.  Mr.  Lindsay  ex¬ 
presses  in  his  preface  a  regret  that  lack  of  space  prevented  his 
adding  a  full  discussion  of  the  relation  of  Latin  to  the  other 
Italian  languages.  We  are  inclined  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
omission.  The  subject  is  at  present  very  obscure  for  lack  of 
material,  and  such  discussion  of  the  topic  as  is  possible  is  better 
carried  on  in,  let  us  say,  the  “  Journal  of  Philology  ’’  than  in  a 
substantive  work  like  the  present. 

Mr.  Richard  Horton  Smith  tells  us  that  he  published  in  1859 
“An  Outline  of  the  Theory  of  Conditional  Sentences  in  Greek 
and  Latin.  I  he  work  appears  to  have  been  growing  ever  since, 
and  as  published  in  1894  by  Messrs.  Macmillan,  it  extends  to 
nearly  700  good-sized  pages.  Some  350  of  the  pages  consjM^ 
notes,  or,  to  be  exact,  notes,  sub-notes,  and  sub-sub-notes, 
indices  alone  fill  50  pages.  Mr.  Smith  has  evidently  read 
widely,  and  possesses  a  mind  of  considerable  subtlety  ;  but  he 
has  the  odd  weakness  of  a  class  of  scholars  now  pretty  nearly 
extinct,  who  appear  to  think  that  exactness  of  meaning  can  be 
attained  by  lavish  use  of  qualifying  particles  and  clauses.  For 
instance,  one  would  think  that  this  passage  from  Plautus  was 
clear  and  simple  enough  :  “Nam  hercle  absque  me  foret  et  meo 
prtesidio  ;  hie  faceret  te  prostibilem,”  Mr.  Smith  translates  “for 
in  good  sooth  under  given  circumstances,  the  matter  should  have 
been  without  reference  to  me  and  my  defence  of  you.  This 
fellow  would  have  been  for  making  common  property  of  you.’’ 
\\  hat  is  the  use  of  a  translation  like  this,  which  is  quite  unin¬ 
telligible  without  reference  to  the  original  ?  Mr.  Smith  seems, 
moreover,  to  be  of  the  number  of  those  who  cannot  play  any 
game  without  wanting  to  alter  the  rules.  He  disapproves  of 
the  ordinary  tense  nomenclature  and  must  needs  talk  of  “  present 
perfect,”  “past  imperfect,”  “ past  indefinite,”  instead  of  “per¬ 
fect,”  “  imperfect,”  and  “aorist.”  Frankly,  the  book  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  learning  thrown  away.  We  cannot  conceive  its  being  of 
use  to  any  human  being ;  or  to  render  our  meaning  into  what 
we  humbly  take  to  be  the  Horton-Smithic  language,  ifsoever 
one  should  have  read  this  book,  he  would  in  given  circumstances 
have  been  for  wasting  his  highly  valuable  time. 

Of  the  three  translations  from  the  classics,  sent  by  Messrs. 

George  Bell  &  Sons,  Mr.  Hamilton  Bryce’s  “Virgil”  is  a  “crib” _ 

a  good  crib,  but  nothing  more.  The  preface  tells  us  that  the 
author’s  aim  has  been  not  merely  to  help  the  feeble  student,  but 
also  “  to  produce  a  version  which  shall  be  suitable  for  general 
English  reading.”  But  Mr.  Bryce  has  not  achieved  this  difficult 
task.  His  prose  style  is  marred  by  an  irritating  trick  of  inver¬ 
sion,  and  he  is  constantly  dropping  unawares  into  weak  blank 
For  instance  : 

“  Midst  this  commotion  with  its  heated  brawl, 

The  deputies  from  Diomede  return 
In  sorrow,  and  his  answer  give  :  they  say 
'I  hat  nothing  had  been  gained  by  all  their  toil ; 
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That  gifts,  and  gold,  and  prayers  had  nought  availed  ; 
That  they  must  seek  for  other  arms,  or  sue 
The  Trojan  king  for  peace.  With  grief  intense 
Is  King  Latinus  felled1’  (p.  44 0- 


Mr.  J.  H.  Freese’s  first  instalment  of  a  version  of  Isocrates, 
to  be  completed,  we  understand,  in  a  second  volume,  is  a  more 
successful  attempt  at  a  far  easier  task.  His  translation  is  accu¬ 
rate  and  scholarly,  and,  but  for  too  great  reluctance  to  break  up 
long  periods  into  manageable  English  sentences,  is  satisfactory 
in  point  of  style. 


Mr.  F.  Storr’s  translation  of  Livy,  book  ix.,  is  admirable 
alike  for  soundness  of  scholarship  and  for  the  grace  and  lucidity 
of  its  English  style.  The  narrative  moves  freely  and  rapidly 
along,  the  translator’s  fetters  never  clank,  and  yet  in  the 
numerous  passages  which  we  have  compared  with  the  origina  , 
we  have  not  found  a  point  missed.  This  is  decidedly  the  best 
English  version  of  Livy  we  have  seen  ;  we  should  like  to  see 
what  Mr.  Storr  would  make  of  some  of  the  best  passages  ot 
books  xxi.  and  xxii. 


which  is  made  more  valuable  by  a  few  good  illustrations. 
Whether  the  vocabulary  is  a  good  or  a  bad  feature  need  not  be 
discussed  ;  those  who  vote  against  it  can  back  their  opinion  with 

a  penknife. 

Mr.  Brown’s  “  Caesar’s  Invasion  of  Britain 
selected  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of  the  Gall  c  > 
is  an  interesting  translation  book  for  young  boys.  It  has  a 
vocabulary,  and  English-Latm  exercises  based  on  the  text. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Church  edits  Virgil,  “Tineid,”  I  (Blackie  &  Son), 
with  wood  and  sufficient  notes  and  a  vocabulary  ;  also  The 
Historical  and  Political  Odes  of  Horace”  (Blackie  &  Son),  a 
nice  little  volume  containing  twenty-five  odes  and  epodes,  with 
notes  which  are  thoroughly  sound  in  matters  of  history  an 
scholarship. 


Another  admirable  essay  in  translation  is  Mr.  H.  E.  D. 
Blakiston’s  version  of  seven  chosen  speeches  of  Cicero— the 
four  Catilines,  “Pro  Murena,”  “Pro  Milone,”  and  the  second 
Philippic  (Methuen  &  Co.)  To  begin  with,  it  is  delightful  in 
these  days  of  cram-books  to  find  a  man  choosing  his  work 
because  he  wants  to  do  it,  and  not  with  a  view  to  some  exami¬ 
nation,  or  to  fill  a  gap  in  some  series.  To  translate  Cicero  well 
is  almost  as  difficult  as  to  translate  Virgil,  and  Mr.  Blakistons 
work  seems  to  us  to  be  of  very  high  excellence  from  both  the 
scholarly  and  the  literary  point  of  view.  Some  may  think  his 
rendering  a  little  too  free  here  and  there,  but  the  work  is  not 
intended  for  the  laborious  passman  ;  and  to  us,  at  any  rate,  the 
task  both  of  reading  straight  ahead  and  of  comparing  his  work 
with  the  original  has  been  one  of  great  interest  It  should  be 
added  that  the  printing  of  the  book,  by  Messrs.  Constable,  is  of 
itself  a  beautiful  piece  of  work. 


Mr.  Ramsbotham’s  “ Scenes  from  the  Persse  of  ^schylus” 
IT  onprmans  Green  &  Co.)  forms  a  volume  of  the  well-known 
series  all  the  rest  of  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  been 
done  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick.  The  “  Perste ” 
of /Eschylus  for  such  treatment— better  even  than  1  lometheu. 
—and  the  editor  has  been  judicious  in  his  selection. 


Mr.  H.  W.  Auden  has  translated  from  the  German  Meissnefis 
“  Latin  Phrase-Book”  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  a  storehouse  of  Latin 
idiom  classified  and  arranged  according  to  subject.  The  one 
objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  far  too  big,  and  contains  much  that 
mav  be  found  out  quite  well  by  the  use  of  a  dictionary.  An 
abridgment  of  about  one-sixth  the  length  of  the  present  work 
would  contain  all  that  is  necessary  for  those  who  are  lear£inS 
to  write  Latin  prose-the  only  persons,  we  take  it,  for  whom 
such  a  book  is  required. 


Of  classical  editions  the  most  important  now  before  us  from 
the  schoolmaster’s  point  of  view  is  no  doubt  Mr.  T.  E.  Page  s  of 
Virgil,  “  vEneid,”  I.-VI.  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  most,  if  not  all,  of 
which  has  already  appeared  book  by  book.  The  work  has,  to 
our  mind,  two  grave  faults— one  being  the  arrogance  with  winch 
Mr.  Page  criticizes  previous  editors  in  general  and  in  particular 
Conington,  who,  we  venture  to  think,  will  be  a  leading  authority 
on  Virgil  long  after  Mr.  Page’s  schoolbooks  are  forgotten  ;  the 
other  the  superfluous  character  of  many  of  the  notes.  It  is 
almost  enough  to  say  that  to  140  pages  of  text  there  are  360  of 
notes  ;  but  the  present  writer,  who  has  read  the  second  book 
with  a  form  of  very  young  and  not  specially  brilliant  boys  aimed 
with  Mr.  Page’s  edition,  can  assert  from  sad  experience  that 
comment  and  translation  are  dealt  out  with  so  bounteous  a 
hand  that  there  is  really  little  left  of  any  difficulty  whatsoever 
for  boys  to  make  out  for  themselves.  The  text,  moreover,  is 
printed  with  type  which  is,  to  our  eye,  singularly  indistinct  and 
unpleasant. 

Mr  Earle’s  edition  of  the  “Alcestis”  of  Euripides  (Macmillan 
is  a  respectable  school  edition  not  free  from  the  fault  of 
^Pbrfluous  annotation,  and  requiring  no  detailed  comment. 


Mr  Stedman’s  “Vocabulary  of  Latin  Idioms  and  Phrases’ 
(Methuen),  though  more  suitable  in  length  hardly  fills  the  gap. 
Mr  Stedman  is  not  always  judicious  in  either  his  inclusions  m 
bis '  exclusions.  The  phrases  also  are  arranged  in  a  sort  of 
alphabetical  order,  and  that  the  Latin,  not  the  English,  order, 
lo  boys  who  try  to  use  the  book  for  Latin  prose  will  not  easily 

find  what  they  want. 


Mr  Benecke’s  “  Poetarum  Latinorum  Index  (Methuen)  is  a 
collection  of  models  and  aids  gathered  from  Latin  poets  for  the 
use  of  young  verse-makers,  and  may  be  found  useful  by  sixth- 
form  boys  and  undergraduates. 


Messrs.  Macmillan’s  “  Shorter  Latin  Course,”  second  part,  is 
an  excellent  Latin  exercise  book,  and  we  fancy  most  teachers 
will  like  it  better  than  the  longer  work  of  which  it  is  an  abridg¬ 
ment.  It  begins  with  the  irregular  verbs,  the  only  branch  of 
accidence  if  we  remember  rightly,  not  included  in  the  first 
part  and  gives  excellent  teaching  and  practice  in  the  various 
kinds  of  compound  sentence.  The  number  and  variety  of  the 
exercises  is  perhaps  the  best  feature  of  the  book,  and  there  are 
ffientv  of  recapitulatory  exercises,  also  some  passages  for  trans¬ 
lation  from  Latin.  After  working  through  this  book,  boys  ought 
to  be  well  able  to  put  easy  passages  of  English  into  Latin 


Mr  S  G  Green’s  “  Brief  Introduction  to  New  Testament 
Greek”  (Religious  Tract  Society)  is  intended,  we  suppose,  for 
;n;toratP  “  lit-prate.”  Few  others  would  want  to  learn  Greek 


From  the  same  publishers  comes  a  revised  edition  of  Mr.  A; 
S  Wilkins’s  well-known  “  Orations  of  Cicero  against  Catiline, 
edited  after  Halm,  and,  in  the  series  of  elementary  classics 
“  Selections  illustrative  of  Greek  Life  from  the  Minor  Works  of 
Xenophon,”  “cooked”  for  the  use  of  beginners, by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Keene,  which  may  be  used  with  advantage  as  soon  as  boys  really 
know  their  accidence. 
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tbV illiterate  “literate.”  Few  others  would  want  to  learn  Greek 
for  ™  other  purpose  than  to  study  the  New  Testament  the 
oridnal  and  this  book  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the 
t;tle  a  treatise  on  Hellenistic  Greek,  but  an  elementary  gra™mar 
and  exercise  book,  leading,  in  vocabulary  and  idiom,  up  to  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles,  instead  of  to  Xenophon  and  Euripides. 


Mr.  C.  L.  Smith,  of  Harvard,  edits  “  The  Odes  and  Epodes 
of  Horace”  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.)  with  notes  of  tolerably 
elementary  character  which  are  sound  so  far  as  we  have  tested 
them,  but  are  not  likely  to  supplant  such  English  editions  as  that 
of  Dr.  Wickham,  for  example. 


The  “Parallel  Grammar  Series  ”  is  pretty  well  known  by  this 
time  so  Mr.  Sonnenschein’s  ‘  Greek  Grammar,  Part  II.  S> 
tax”’  (Swan  Sonneschein  &  Co.)  will  no  doubt  receive  due 
attention  from  schoolmasters.  The  work  is  well  done,  and 
the  book  is  well  printed-an  important  matter  in  a  school 

grammar. 


Mr.  C.  G.  Bennett,  of  Cornell  University,  edits  Tacitus 
“Dialogos  de  Oratoribus”  (Ginn  &  Co.).  Unless  we  are  mistaken, 
this  is  the  third  edition  of  this  work  which  has  come  to  us  from 
America  in  the  last  few  months.  It  is  on  a  more  modest  scale 
than  the  others,  and  in  this  respect  better  suited  to  young 
students. 


Mr  J  S.  Reid  adds  the  “  Pro  Milone  ”  to  the  speeches  of 
Cicero,  which  he  has  edited  for  the  Cambridge  University 
Press.  Of  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Reid’s  work  on  Cicero  it  is 
superfluous  to  speak.  We  wish  many  editors  would  imitate  his 
brevity. 


Mr  H  Belcher’s  “New  Elementary  Latin  Grammar” 
(HacheUe&  Ca)  is  based  on  Mr.  Breaks  “  Grammaire  Latine  ” 
It  Is  well  arranged,  and  the  printing  is  beautiful  in  itself, 
though  some  lack  of  clearness  is  caused  by  using  the  same  type 
fnr  nnnns  declined  in  full  as  for  the  introductory  and  explana¬ 
tory  matter  which  surrounds  them.  But  the  fatal  objection  to 

th/book  is  its  bulk.  A  grammar  which  small  boys  must  carry 
to  and  fro  should  not  contain  close  upon  500  pages,  and  weigh 
about  a  pound  aud  a  quarter. 


From  Westminster  School  we  have  received  a  nicely  printec 
text  of  the  “  Andria”  as  acted  at  Westminster,  with  the  eldei 
Colman’s  translation. 


Mr  George  Smith’s  edition  of  Plato’s  “  Hippias  Major  ’’ 
(Rivington,  Percival  &  Co.)  is  intended  for  the  upper  forms  of 
schools.  The  notes  are  well  suited  to  their  purpose,  being  for 
the  most  part  brief,  and  devoted  rather  to  elucidation  of  the 
subject-matter  than  to  giving  needless  help  towards  making  out 
the  text,  or  to  displaying  the  editor’s  skill  as  a  translator. 


From  Berlin  we  have  “  Curse  Catullianae,’  by  Otto  Morgen 
stern  which  we  must  content  ourselves  with  commendinj 
strongly  to  the  consideration  ofscholars,  since  we  have  not  spac 
to  discuss  at  length  the  textual  questions  dealt  with. 


Messrs.  Haddon  and  Harrison  may  fairly  claim  a  share  of 
popular  favour  for  their  “  Caesar’s  Gallic  War,"  Books  I.  and  II. 
(Edward  Arnold).  The  notes  are  sound,  short,  and  not  too 
many  ;  and  there  is  an  introduction  on  Roman  military  matters, 


The  end  of  an  article  dealing  mainly 
seem  an  odd  place  to  notice  Mr.  Church  s  Fall  of  Athens 
(Seeley  &  Col),  which  purports  to  be  a  story-book  for  boys.  Bi 
this  is  really  a  lesson-book  thinly  disguised  or  nothing.  Ml 
Church’s  usual  skill  in  work  of  this  kind  has  for  once  failed  hin 
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and  his  book  is  very  dull  reading.  He  takes  his  hero  to 
Arginusae,  to  visit  Alcibiades  at  Bisanthe,  to  Cunaxa  and  back 
with  the  Ten  Thousand,  and  so  on.  There  is  a  great  deal  about 
Socrates,  his  trial  and  death,  and  all  this  jumble  of  history  is 
feebly  connected  by  the  thin  thread  of  a  love  story  running 
through  it.  Doubting  the  justice  of  our  own  impressions,  we 
passed  the  book  over  to  an  omnivorous  reader  of  suitable  age, 
who  fell  upon  it  eagerly.  After  a  few  pages  his  attention 
flagged,  he  began  to  skip  freely,  then  to  glance  at  the  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  very  soon  he  put  down  the  book  and  said  he  was 
going  to  learn  his  Euclid. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“The  V'ariety  Stage.”  By  Charles  Douglas  Stuart  and  A.  J. 
Park.  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1895. 

THE  music-hall  is  a  subject  of  the  deepest  interest,  and 
Messrs.  Stuart  and  Park  evidently  know  all  about  it ;  but 
there  the  claims  of  the  authors  must  remain.  Their  book  suffers 
acutely  from  compression  ;  a  great  deal  of  the  information  should 
have  been  tabulated,  and  not  written  in  sentences  at  all.  The 
chapter  on  agencies,  for  instance,  contains  twenty-seven  pages  ; 
but  all  the  actual  writing  (an  account  of  the  first  agency  and  an 
explanation  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  system) 
would  only  cover  four  or  five.  The  rest  should  have  been  a 
chronological  table  of  names,  dates,  changes  of  management  or 
address,  and  lists  of  the  chief  artists  who  have  stood  on  the 
registers  of  the  various  agents.  The  authors  have  attempted  to 
handle  what  is  practically  a  catalogue  in  bright  chatty  sentences, 
and  to  the  ordinary  desultory  reader,  who  at  most  may  have 
heard  of  one  or  two  agents,  their  chapter  is  a  maze  of  names.  A 
chronological  table  would  not  have  been  a  whit  less  readable, 
and  would  have  been  a  good  deal  more  convenient  to  the  person 
who  wanted  to  know.  The  same  objection  applies  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  all  through  the  book.  It  seems  ungracious  to 
grumble  at  experts  who  have  done  their  best  to  supply  informa¬ 
tion  where  information  is  sorely  needed  ;  but  perhaps  they  will 
try  again,  and  give  the  public  a  better  chance  of  being  interested 
in  their  fascinating  subject.  All  that  they  want  to  say  cannot  be 
set  down  in  242  pages,  and  if  from  the  number  of  halls  which 
they  mention  they  had  chosen  one  (the  Middlesex,  for  instance), 
and  had  traced  its  history  in  detail  from  the  beginning,  they 
would  have  gained  the  object  set  before  them  just  as  well,  and 
they  would  have  written  a  readable  book  besides.  On  the  rare 
occasions  when  they  have  descended  to  detail  in  this  book  they 
have  succeeded  in  being  intensely  interesting — as  in  the  account 
of  “Baron”  Nicholson’s  judgeand-jury  shows  at  the  Garrick’s 
Head.  The  mere  fact  of  writing  in  detail  would  also,  in  itself, 
go  far  to  correct  the  particular  fault  in  style  which  mars  every 
page  of  the  book.  The  wilful  misuse  of  words,  a  vice  which  has 
its  home  in  the  sporting  and  music-hall  journals,  arises,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  from  the  despairing  wish  to  be  bright  and  chatty 
over  mere  facts — a  wish  not  to  use  everlastingly  the  same  verbs, 
the  same  colourless  adjectives  of  commendation.  The  deadly 
facetiousness  of  phrase  which  aims  at  variety  would  not  be  so 
irresistibly  tempting  to  a  writer  who  was  not  always  treating 
what  is  really  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again. 

“Beggars  on  Horseback.  A  Riding  Tour  in  North  Wales.” 
By  Martin  Ross  and  E.  CE.  Somerville.  London  :  William 
Blackwood.  1895. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  have  Miss  O’Flannigan  or  her  pretty 
companion,  the  “  I  ”  of  this  record,  as  travelling  companions, 
far  pleasanter  than  to  read  the  account  of  their  wanderings. 
“I’retty”  is  a  subjective  addition  which  the  reader  inevitably 
makes  and  which  is  perhaps  sufficiently  justified  by  a  collation 
of  the  illustrations  scattered  here  and  there  through  the  book. 
They  would  make  excellent  fellow-travellers,  so  lightly  do  they 
hold  fatigue  and  heat  and  all  mishaps,  so  keenly  have  they 
enjoyed  “  the  bounteous  grave  stillness  of  the  Welsh  highways 
and  mountain-fields  .  .  .  that  roomy  calm,  whose  incidents  were 
a  multiplication  of  peace”  ;  but  these  good  qualities  and  this 
one  good  phrase  are  hardly  enough  to  warrant  a  book.  This 
particular  book  is  an  account  of  inconveniences,  pluckily 
overcome  and  humorously  reviewed,  though  it  comes  under 
Bacon’s  grave  condemnation  of  those  diaries  of  travel  which  arc 
written  “as  if  Chance,  were  fitter  to  be  registered,  then  Observa¬ 
tion.”  Still,  ordinary  humour  is  more  easily  read  than  ordinary 
description,  so  the  authors  have  chosen  well — granted,  that  is, 
that  the  book  had  to  be  written. 

41  The  Crown  Pitiful.”  By  Hon.  Mrs.  W.  F.  Maitland.  With 
illustrations  by  Kathleen  Lucas.  London  :  Truslovc  & 
Hanson.  1895. 

This  is  a  fairy-story  with  a  very  deep  moral  meaning,  and  a 
fairy-story  which  will  not  stand  without  its  meaning — a  grave 
mistake.  A  fairy-story  aimed  at  children  may  be  as  deep  as 
the  author  chooses  to  make  it  ;  but  it  should  be  complete  and 
interesting  on  the  surface  to  the  child  who  cannot  go  lower. 
The  meaning  and  the  story,  which  should  be  separable,  arc  here 
inextricably  mingled.  In  truth  there  are  three  factors  in  this 
tiny  tale.  There  are  (1)  the  plain  doings  of  the  fairies,  quite  unin¬ 
teresting,  and  indeed  incomprehensible,  without  (2)  their  human 
application  (very  worldly  and  intricate  feminine  vanity  and 
manly  self-sacrifice).  Then  at  the  end  comes  (3)  a  transcendental 


meaning  on  the  top  of  the  human  drama,  such  a  meaning  as 
we  might  gather  from  “Parsifal”  for  instance, namely, the  mystery 
of  the  “  Crown  Pitiful” — two  pretty  steep  steps  for  a  child  to 
climb,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  W.  F.  Maitland  will  not  let  the  baby  sit 
comfortably  in  the  bottom.  Three  incomplete  sets  of  interest 
do  not  make  a  fairy-story  ;  but  the  combination  is  excellent 
training  for  Wagner  or  Ibsen.  The  authoress,  in  order  to  come 
down  to  children  in  her  style,  underlines  a  good  deal  ;  but  even 
in  letters  the  following  clause  would  be  exceptional.  Brown 
Leaf  has  had  to  trample  down  a  number  of  thorns  on  a 
bramble  with  his  bare  feet  and  naturally  the  point  of  the  thorn 
gets  worn  out  first  ;  only  one  thorn  remains,  but  that  seems 
the  hardest  of  all  :  “  Sometimes  he  thought  this  last  thorn’s 
point  even  would  never  go.” 

“  O’Donnel.”  By  Lady  Morgan.  London  :  Downey  &  Co. 
1895. 

One  cannot  read  everything,  and  by  help  of  that  maxim  not  a 
little  meritorious  reading  has  got  comfortably  forgotten.  Lady 
Morgan,  for  instance,  was  bright  and  pleasing  in  her  days,  but 
sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  Lady  Morgan  thereof.  We  have 
found  pleasure  and  interest  in  skimming  over  the  book,  but 
begun  more  seriously,  it  proved  less  satisfactory.  Fashionable 
chatter,  full  of  French  phrases,  upon  the  merits  of  Zaire,  makes 
demands  upon  one's  catholicity.  Havewe  not  John  Oliver  Hobbes 
and  Violet  Hunt  ?  Undoubtedly  the  book  merits  a  place  in  a 
gentleman’s  library,  a  quiet  honourable  sinecure  of  a  place  on  an 
upper  shelf,  and  undoubtedly  the  curious  will  read  it  with  even 
increasing  interest  to  learn  how  the  “supreme  boti-ton ”  con¬ 
ducted  its  distinguished  self  in  those  gatherings  of  other  days 
“  where  everything  was  recherche But  the  days  of  Lady  Morgan 
as  a  popular  writer  are  gone  for  evermore. 

“Bozland.”  By  Percy  Fitzgerald.  London:  Downey  &  Co. 
1895. 

This  book  is  made  up  of  the  worst  sort  of  undesirable  infor¬ 
mation  conceivable  even  to  the  mind  of  one  who  knows  Mr. 
Percy  Fitzgerald’s  record.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  picking  out  such  information  yourself  and  follow¬ 
ing  the  weary  lead  of  a  bookmaker — a  bookmaker  too  who  en¬ 
livens  his  dullness  with  forty  pages  of  cuttings  from  catalogues 
of  book-sales.  The  Master  does  not  probably  grudge  his  whilom 
retainers  the  living  they  continue  to  make  off  him  ;  but  we,  who 
still  read  with  the  unforgiving  eyes  of  this  world,  would  protest, 
if  protestations  could  affect  this  inveterate  offender.  Even  the 
pleasure  at  coming  to  the  end  of  “  Bozland  ”  is  marred  by  an 
ominous  threat — “  Here  I  must  conclude,  though  much  more 
could  be  said  on  what  is  really  an  interesting  subject.” 

“A  Jorum  of  1  Punch,’  with  those  who  helped  to  brew  it,  being 
the  Early  History  of  ‘The  London  Charivari.’  ”  By  Athol 
Mayhew.  London  :  Downey  &  Co.  1895. 

“  The  surroundings  ”  under  which  Mr.  Punch  “  first  saw  the 
light,”  the  author  tells  us,  “  have  been  obscured  by  such  a  farrago 
of  fiction  embroidered  on  to  such  a  filament  of  fact”  that  the 
whole  thing  is  a  mystery.  The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  show  that 
the  author’s  father,  Henry  Mayhew,  was  the  projector  and  first 
editor  of  “Punch,”  and  in  the  course  of  Ins  exposition  Mr. 
Mayhew  has  written  some  amusing  pages.  As  for  the  practical 
jokes  and  so  on  of  Douglas  Jerrokl  and  his  friends  which  are 
here  printed,  they  are — well,  what  we  know.  A  few  of  them  are 
just  bearable  if  their  introducer  does  not  claim  for  them  any 
superiority  over  the  things  merriness  can  accomplish  in  these 
“pinchbeck”  days.  By  the  way,  the  next  man  who  wants  to 
fall  foul  of  contemporary  literary  people  really  should  take  the 
trouble  to  find  another  adjective. 

“Sappho.  Memoir,  Text,  selected  Renderings,  and  a  literal 
Translation.”  By  Henry  Thornton  Wharton.  London  : 
John  Lane.  1895. 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  Mr.  Wharton’s  “  Sappho,”  first 
published  by  David  Stott  in  1895,  a  book  beyond  praise.  Of 
the  many  excellences  which  reverence  has  given  to  the  collec¬ 
tion,  the  greatest  is  that  the  context  in  which  the  fragments  arc 
found  is  set  down  with  the  fragments.  If  our  artistic  loss  in  the 
destruction  of  Sappho’s  poems  is  immeasurable,  Mr.  Wharton 
has  allowed  us  its  full  human  value.  That  a  question  like ’ll/)’ fki 
7 TapOtvins  (TufjaWofim  should  have  come  down  to  us  only  because 
a  grammarian  wanted  to  illustrate  the  interrogative  particle  <5pn, 
is  a  fact  which  for  pure  forcibleness  outstrips  the  invention  of 
the  most  powerful  imagination  :  it  is  the  best  compensation  we 
have.  Here  and  there  the  reader  might  wish  for  a  reference  ; 
but  Mr.  Wharton  has  really  given  as  much  as  is  required,  and 
it  is  just  as  well,  for  instance,  that  the  admirer  of  Wordsworth 
should  not  be  led  to  look  up  the  quotation  from  “  Aristides"  on 
p.  155,  “  The  brightness  (yavoy)  standing  over  the  whole  city  .  .  . 
such  as  earth  and  sun  never  yet  showed  to  men.”  He  would 
surely  be  disappointed  of  his  coincidence. 

“  Thoughts  from  the  Writings  of  Richard  Jefferies.”  Selected 
by  H.  S.  H.  Waylen.  London:  Longmans.  1895. 

That  these  selections  will  give  pleasure  to  those  who  know 
and  love  the  writings  of  Richard  Jefferies  is  very  probable. 
But  that  the  stranger  will  conclude  from  this  volume  that  such 
writings  lend  themselves  to  selection  is  more  doubtful  ;  he  may 
be  led  to  study  the  original  in  its  entirety,  and  then  the  com- 
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n:w-  nurnose  will  be  fulfilled  ;  but  as  a  book  this  collection 
must  stand  on  its  own  merits.  One  selection  which  contains  a 
description  of  a  cornfield  and  the  human  meditation  theieby 
insDired  ends  with  “The  wheat  is  beautiful,  but  human  life  is 
labour”’  If  the  thing  were  in  verse,  it  would  stand,  and  t  e 
Question  is  whether  these  selections  do  not  strike  the  reader  as 
needinc  some  more  strict  and  close  form  to  justify  their  being 
set  down  separately.  For  instance,  if  the  sentence  quoted  had 
been  PindaFs,  it  would  stick  in  our  memory,  it  would  have  struck 
us  as  a  final  and  inevitable  statement  of  an  elemental  truth  of 
great  beauty  ;  but  as  it  stands  01  page  with  all  the  weight 
of  a  last  word,  is  it  not  just  wanting  in  the  dignity  which  alone 
can  justify  a  statement  so  general,  so  large .  1  his  again  is  one 

o? "he  best  selections  in  the  book  :  “  I  think  that  those  who  have 
an  imaginative  corner  in  their  lmarts  are  better  than  those  who 
have  not.  They  have  a  shrine-  to  a  shrine  we  bring  our  aspira¬ 
tions- there  they  accumulate  and  secretly  influence  our  lives. 
You  want  either  more  words  or  less,  you  either  want  t  e  '' £  °  ® 
context  pages  and  pages  more,  or  you  want  the  wording  of  the 
thought  contained  in  this  selection  cut  down  to  the  enigmatic 
final  terseness  0f  “They  have  a  shrine,”  which  is  splendid 
The  appredation  of  this  collection  depends  upon  the  degree  of 
importance  attaching  to  the  objections  indicated,  and  different 
readers  will  judge  differently.  And  these  objections,  if  they  are 
valid^are  shadowed  forth  in  the  title  of  the 1  book,  which  ,s 
Thoughts  from  the  Writings  of  Richard  Jefferies. 
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OAK  FURNITURE 
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«  Gallica  and  Other  Essays.”  By  James  Henry  Hallard.  London  : 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1 89 5 - 
The  first  four  essays  in  this  volume  read  like  lectures  delivered 
bv  Mr  Hallard  to  his  French  class  in  University  College,  Liver- 
nool  He  pleads  for  the  study  of  French  as  “a  very  passable 
substitute  for  Greek,”  writes  a  brief  introduction  to  Corneille,  a 
more  deta  led  introduction  to  Racine,  and  criticizes  in  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  spirit  the  poetry  of  Alfred  de  Musset.  Mr.  Hallard  has 
little  to  say  that  is  new ;  but  genuine  appreciation  of  Racine  s 
ereatness  and  grace  is  rare  among  our  countrymen,  and  we 
welcome  any  intelligent  and  well-informed  English  criticism  of 
hat  p“et  whose  best  qualities  are  among  the  rarest  to  be  found 
in  Hterature.  The  essay  on  Paul  Bourget  retouched  for  the 
“National  Observer”  by  Mr.  Henley,  is  inadequate  and  unjust. 
The ^‘Sei  essays”  are  on  Keat«,  Mr.  Swinburne,  and  the 
“  Autobiography  of  Solomon  Maimon. 


HEWETSONS  New  Illustrated  Catalogue 

is  the  best  and  most  complete  Furnishing  Guide  published 
and  is  forwarded  free  of  charge.  It  contains  ESTIMATRb 
for  FURNISHING  HOUSES  for  £150— £300— 

£1000,  &c.,  each  article  in  detail,  illustrated  and  priced. 

DECORATING.  —  HEWETSONS  give  ESTI¬ 
MATES  free  of  charge  for  PAINTING  and  all  kindsof 
Interior  Decorations,  Structural  Alterations,  Sanitary  Work, 
Electric  Lighting,  &c. 

HEWETSONS  have  just  received  their  new 

designs  and  colourings  of  AXMINSTER,  WILTON, 
SAXONY,  and  BRUSSELS  for  the  Season. 

BRUSSELS  CARPET,  2s.  9d.  per  yard. 

WILTON  CARPET,  4s.  6d.  per  yard. 

AXMINSTER  CARPET,  5s.  9d.  per  yard. 

HUNTING  AND  SHOOTING  BOXES  com- 

nletely  Furnished  at  three  days  notice  for  £150,  £3UU, «c., 
and  delivered,  carriage  paid,  to  any  railway  station  in  Urea* 

Britain. 
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A  Briton’s  Birthright.” 
James  Nisbet  &  Co. 


By  Andrew  Simon  Lamb. 
1895. 


London : 


This  is  an  appeal  lo  Englishmen  to  save  the  Church  from  the 
dangers  of  riSism.  The  Church  is  one  of  the  national  insti¬ 
tutions  which  form  the  birthright  of  every  Englishman.  Whether 
he  avails  himself  of  the  right  or  no,  it  still  exists  ;  he  can  only 
divest  himself  of  the  responsibility  by  ceasing  to  be  an  En  lis 
citizen  hi  his  second  chapter  Mr.  Lamb  quotes  certain 1  acts  to 
show  that  the  Established  Church  is  Protestant  ;  then  he  goes 
on  to  show  that  the  Protestant  Church  is  m  danger  from  Ritua¬ 
lists  supporting  his  contention  by  passages  from  leports  of  the 
Church^Association  on  ritualistic  services.  In  hr.  fourth  chapter 
tp  olinws  how  this  gradual  introduction  of  ritual  is  meant  to 
destroy  the  Protestant  character  of  the  Church,  and  bring  Eng¬ 
land  once  more  under  the  tyranny  of  Rome  J  CLpi  V.  he 
claims  that  disestablishment  is  no  remedy  for  the  danger,  since 
the  Church,  uncontrolled  by  Parliament,  would  only  jom  R°™r 
the  auicker  and  English  liberties  would  be  at  an  end.  Except 
in  his  hatred  of  Roman  Catholicism,  Mr.  Lamb  is  fair  enough, 
and  the  effect  of  fairness  is  aided  by  the  lawyer-like  tone  whmh 
seems  to  come  natural  to  him-though  it  sometimes  leads  him 
perilously  near  pedantry,  as  in  his  lengthy  definition  of  the  per 
fectly  obvious  metaphor  in  his  use  of  the  word  birthright. 


Furnishing  or  replacing  old  carpets  in  their  town  or  country 
houses  to  their  large  stock  of  English  and  Foreign 
all  of  which  are  good  value,  none  being  purchaoed  from 
manufacturers  of  inferior  qualities.  p*TT)toanv 

All  Goods  exceeding  £2  in  value  CARRIAGE  PA1U  to  any 

Railway  Station  in  Great  Britain.  „.  . 

Estimates  Free  for  Electric  Light  Installations  and  Futings. 
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British  Workman  s  &  General  Assurance  Go. 


The  History  of  the  Institution. 


The  history  of  this  institution,  and  especially  its  recent  history,  J* 
.  illustrating  the  company’s  progress  during  the  last  twelve  yea 
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The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communicf°^. 
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writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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to  the  Publishing  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand 
or  to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lane,  London,  E.C.  A 
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ToPiTTlhe  SATURDAY  review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  forwarded 
P  every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  newsagent  in  Town 
or  Country,  on  application  to  the  Publisher. _ _ 


Now  ready  VOLUME  LXXIX.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  16s  Uoth 
‘  Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also  Reading 
Cases,  'rice  2s.  6 d.  and  4 f.  6 d.  each.  May  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Bookseller .  _ _ _  - 


PARIS. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Pans  every  Satur  ay  jrom 
Messrs!  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  AW  A  la  Banque  {near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  hkewis 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignan.’s ,  224  Rue  de  Rvoli;  *  Le 
Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucnes,  and  Le  Kiosque 
Michel,  Boulez  ard  des  Cd.puci.ues . 
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_  ,  r  ;rp  Office  is  the  measure  of  its  popularity  anu 

prog^:~nn«|e  period  under  review ^the income  ofJhe^BRlTlsH 
Workman  s  and  General  assurance,  cun. 
quadrupled.  standing  in  the  Front  Bank. 

distributed  an  equal  amount  of  s  °  its  members  with  equal 

?„*SdeS°«  i"  “mS  o/suSender  value,.  The  B.rm» *<*«■*>« 

is  an  ideal  Industrial  Office. 


The  Ordinary  Department. 

The  business  in  this  department  is  highly .sabs^ctory  ^^3 ^ew  pohucs 
have  been  issued,  assuring  the  sum  of£,3  ■[ndustrial>  the  net  premium 
£12,330.  In  this  b,a"Cj’  ;P  lidfi,Ture  0f /-42t79o,  and  the  accumulated, 
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INSURANCE. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

Est  1803.— i  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £  1 , 200,000.  Paid-up,  ,6300,000.  Total  Funds  over  ,£1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


“THE  TIMES  ”  Dec.  29,  1894,  says  in  a  leading  article  on 

11  Our  Daughters  ” 

“  FIVE  per  cent,  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  of  interest  on  good 
“security  when  paterfamilias  set  up  housekeeping;  now  he  must  think 
■“  himself  lucky  when  he  can  get  Three." 

Tie  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPASY  of  fie®  York 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent. 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 

Oeath  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle¬ 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  £42,000,000 

Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 
D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager  far  the  United  Kingdom, 

17  &  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

APPLY  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF  THE 

National  Provident  Institution. 

Established  1835. 

This  Institution  has  always  divided  the  large  Profits  arising  from  En¬ 
dowment  Assurances  exclusively  amongst  the  Policyholders  in  this  class. 

A.  SM1THER, 

48  Graceehureh  Street,  London.  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED  1824.  TOTAL  FUNDS  EXCEED  £4,000,000.  ESTABLISHED  1824. 

SCOTTISH  UNION  AND  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

London  :  3  King  William  St.,  E.C.  Glasgow  :  150  West  George  St. 
Head  OFFICE-35  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 
Secretary — J.  K.  Macdonald.  Actuary— Colin  MCl'AIC,  F.F.A. 

General  Manager — A.  Duncan. 

LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Early  Bonus  Scheme.  (E.  B.)  The  following,  among  oilier  special  advan¬ 
tages,  apply  to  ordinary  Policies  issued  under  this  Scheme.  Besides  being  payable 
vri  nediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title,  they  are,  at  the  end  0/  three  years  from 
tie  r  date : 

Entitled  to  rank  for  Bonus  Additions;  Indisputable  on  the  ground  of  Errors  or 
Oini's'on, ;  World-Wide  without  Extra  Charge  ;  and  kept  in  force,  wholly  or 
partially,  even  in  case  of  Non-payment  of  Premium. 

Special  Bonus  Scheme.  (D.  B.)  Under  this  Scheme  Profit  Policies  are 
M  ued  at  Fan-Profit  Rates,  aud  share  in  ihe  profits  when  the  premiums  received, 
no:  imulated  at  4  per  cent  compound  interest,  amount  to  the  Sum  AssureJ.  Policies 
bif  this  class  which  have  for  the  fir-t  time  become  entitled  to  rank  for  Bonus  have 
ived  Additions  at  the  rate  of  £10  per  Cent,  besides  a  further  progressive 
.. !  htion  of  £1  per  cent  per  annum. 

FI  R  E  INSURANCE. 

Almost  all  descriptions  of  Property  insured  on  the  most  favourable  conditions. 


THE  COLONIAL  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  LIMITED, 

33  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £1,750,000. 

POLICIES  ISSUED  UNDER  THE  ORDINARY,  MODIFIED  TONTINE,  AND 
MORTUARY  DIVIDEND  SYSTEMS. 

EDWARD  W.  BROWNE,  F.S.S.,  Manager. 

NO  TOURISTS  OUTFIT  IS  COMPLETE 

WITHOUT 

VINOLIA  CREAM  «« 

SUNBURN,  INSECT  BITES,  ITCHING,  &e. 


BORWICKS 

BAKING 


LARGEST  8ALE  IN 
THE  WORLD. 


THE  BEST  THAT  MONEY 
CAN  BUY. 


POWDER. 


SPECIAL  INSURANCE 

FOR  THE 

TITLED,  PROFESSIONAL,  &  MERCANTILE  CLASSES 

COVERING  THE  RISK  OF 

ACCIDENTS  AND 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES, 

AND  UNDER  CERTAIN  CIRCUMSTANCES 

GRANTING  AN  ANNUITY. 

SUMS  ASSURED  from  £500  to  £4000. 

WITH  DISABLEMENT  ALLOWANCES  UP  TO  £12  A  WEEK. 

Premiums  from  £2. 


A  WORLD-WIDE  POLICY. 


OCEAN  ACCIDENT  AND  GUARANTEE  CORPORATION,  LTD., 

40  to  44  MOOEGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
FOUNDED  1871. 

ASSETS  (including  Uncalled  Capital,  31  Dec.,  1894),  £403,391 
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RYSTAL  PALACE. 

EAST  AFRICAN  VILLAGE. 

The  Most  Interesting  and  Striking  Attraction  of  the  London  Seasou. 
Native  Display  by  Picturesque  Natives  of  Somaliland. 
Twice  Daily,  at  Half-past  Three  and  Six  o'clock. 

Extra  Performances  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  Evenings 
OSTRICH  FARM  AND  MENAGERIE. 
CHILDREN’S  FIREWORK  DISPLAYS. 

By  Messrs.  C.  T.  Brock  &  Co. 

Thursdays,  August  I,  8,  15,  22,  29. 

Thursday  next  at  8.45. 


NO  END  OF  WORRY  SAYED  BY  USING 

STONE’S  TIME  SAVING 

For  keeping  in  order  all  SPECIALITIES 

LETTERS,  PAPERS,  PAMPHLETS,  MUSIC,  &c. 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Send  postcard  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Manufacturers, 

HENRY  STONE  &  SON,  BANBURY. 

Special  Boxes ,  Files,  and  Cabinets  made  to  order  /or  a  variety  of  purposes. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

J-'  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR.-* 1 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 


I  F.  GREEN  ft  CO. 


Head  Offices  : 


.  J  r  •  Vjrs.EaCai’i  «  1  Iicau  vmccs; 

Managers.  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  j  Fencht-rch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  A’  nue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Chari  n,  Cross,  S.W. 


p  and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  I  ROM  LONDON  TO 

1  •  BOMBAY,  GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  BRINDISI,  1  . 

EGYPT,  ADEN,  and  MADRAS  vf'  BOMBAY . J  evcry  week- 

CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO,  CHINA,  STRAITS,  JAPAN,  I _ „ 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA . J  every  lortmgttt. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 

For  particulars  apply  •'  the  Com  pany’s  Offices,  122  Lea-Jenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  Lonloo,  S.W. 


/ 


r 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


27  July,  1895. 


ROYAL  BLIND  PENSION  SOCIETY 

(With  which  is  United  the  Blind  Female  Annuity  Society). 


Patron-HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Vice-Patron— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
President-THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON,  K.G. 

.  1  Messrs.  GEORGE 

Honorary  Secretaries}  PERCY  R.  POCOCK. 


CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 


INCORPORATED  SOCIETY  FOR  PROVIDING 


HOMES  FOR  WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 


-THIS  Society  grants  Pensions  to  the  Blind  Poor  at  their  own  homes  m 
T  Ls  ranging  from  10s.  to  25s.  per  month.  There  are  at  present 
upwards  of  700  Pensioners  residing  in  various  parts  of  the  Kmgdo  , 
among  whom  about  £5,000  is  annually  distributed  in  pensions^  paid 
monthly,  through  the  agency  of  500  Honorary  Almoners.  Elect  on^  take 
place  in  May  and  November  in  each  year.  In  addition  to  those  elected  by 
the  votes  of  Subscribers,  two  are  added  at  every  election  by  rotation. 
Others  are  nominated  from  time  to  time  to  receive  the  “  Thomas  Pocock 
and  lies  Templeton  Wood  »  Memorial  Pensions.  An  approved  Candi- 
I  o  7  ars  of  age  or  upwards  can  receive  an  immediate  Pension  upon 
payment  a  donation  of  Thirty  Guineas.  To  be  eligible,  applicants 
nmst  be  totally  blind,  above  ai  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
in  receipt  of  an  inccyne  not  exceeding  £20,  if  single,  and  £3°  *  mame  , 
No  distinction  is  made  in  regard  to  sex  or  creed,  nor  is  the  receipt  of  parish 
relief  a  disqualification.  Applications  must  be  made  on  the  Prl^j°rof 
provided  by  the  Society.  Subscribers  of  ror.  6 d  annua  y,  or 
Five  Guineas  are  entitled  to  One  Vote  at  every  election,  and  the  multiples 

^finpmportion. 

l  forwarded  on  application.  Contributions  will  be  gratefully  received  by 
|'re  Treasurer,  or  by  the  Bank  of  England,  or  Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan  &  Go. 


Presidents : 

The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York. 

MEANS  ADOPTED: 

(1)  Establishing  Small  Homes. 

(2)  Boarding-out. 

(3)  Emigration. 


HELP  URGENTLY  NEEDED  for  the  support  of 
over  2,200  Destitute  and  Orphan  Children  under 
the  Society’s  care,  and  to  enable  the  Executive  to  accept 

many  deserving  cases 


The  Clergy  are  earnestly  asked  to  allow  the  Society  a 
share  in  the  Offertories  devoted  to  extra-parochial  objects, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  children  in  the  Homes  having  been 
accepted  on  their  recommendation. 


Contributions  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  E.  de 
M.  Rudolf,  Secretary. 


JOHN  C.  BUMSTED,  ESQ.,  Treasurer. 
W.  ELLIOTT  TERRY,  Secretary. 

[235  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  London.  _ _ _ 


THE  ROYAL  ASSOCIATION  IN  AID  OF 


THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 


Offices  of  the  Society,  The  Church  House,  Dean’s  Yard 
Westminster,  S.W. 


Cheques  should  be  crossed  “  Lloyd’s  Bank,  Limited,  54 
St.  James’s  Street,  S.W,”  and  made  payable  to  “  E.  de  M. 

Rudolf.”  


(St.  Saviour's  Church,  Lecture  and  Reading-Room), 

419  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W, 


Patron-HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
President-THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 
Treasurer-S.  BRIGHT  LUCAS,  Esq.  (fro  tern.). 

i  THE  Rev.  Canon  MANSFIELD  OWEN,  M.  A. 
Hon.  Secretaries  js  BRIGHT  LUCAS,  Esq. 

Secretary-MR.  THOMAS  COLE. 

Bank-THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER,  S.ratford  Place,  W. 


THE  NATIONAL  REFUGES 

FOR 

Homeless  and  Destitute  Childrei 


AND  TRAINING  SHIPS  “ARETHUSA”  AND  11  CHICHESTER. 

Founded  in  1S43  h  the  late  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS. 


„  nil  this  ASSOCIATION  are  to  promote  the  spiritual 
THfndlmpoTal  wOflreof  the  Deaf  and  Dumb-about  -00  of  whom 
reside  fn  London- by  the  following  means  : 


President-THE  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  ok  JERSEY,  G.C.M.G. 
Chairman  and  Treasurer-W.  E.  HUBBARD,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman— C.  T.  WARE,  Esq. 

Secretary  -H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN,  Esq. 

Finance  and  Deputation  Seceetaey.-HENRV  G,  COPELAND  H 

Bankers.— Thb  LONDON  a„  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  ...  H.gh  Mb. 

ogUe-lSA  Shaftesbury  Aaenae,  W.  . 


side  in  Lonuuu-u;  - 

1  ‘  T°peM,'and  DmnMhmughou^ the^Ntoropwlis  after'they  have<qintted 

school.  ,  nit  MR  are  beyond  the  reach  of  all  ordinary 

The  DEAF  “d  instruction.  The  only 

other  occasional  ones. 


2. -To  visit  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  their  own  homes. 


o. —  1  O  VlbU  me  - - 

, _ To  assist  Deal  and  Dumb  persons  in  obtaining  employment. 

, _ _ r  nnpv  rlp^ervinff  nec 


_ To  relieve,  either  by  gifts  or  loans  of  money,  deserving  necessitous 

4  Deaf  and  Dumb  persons. 


t  early  training  of  Deaf  and  Dnmb  children  pre- 

S-T°„ro,y£ .11 Sr' "miX  into  Educational  ins.itntto.s, 

*  ^  t  ...  nrbr. 


paraiory  iu  ww*  . t 

The  Committee  ask  g^fn^NUA^  SubSCr'ip^N  to 

ment  for  the  great  blessing  of  hearing,  give  * 

"subscriptions  and  DONATIONS  uM  be 

Mr“rao5is  COLE  dt  « Odford  Street,  U.ndon,  W. 

124  V 


WE  operations  of  the  society  consist  of  , 

r.  The  Training  Ship  “  Arethusa.”  ,  Moored  at  Greenhitj 

2.  The  “Chichester”  Tender.  )  on  the  T  ames.  ^ 

3  The  Boys’  Home,  Shaftesbury  House,  Shaftesbury 

4.  The  Boys’  Home,  Fortescue  House,  Twickenham. 

5.  The  Farm  School,  Bisley,  Surrey. 

6  The  Shaftesbury  School,  Bis^y. 

7.  The  Girls’  Home,  Sudbury,  nelar  Harrow. 

8  The  Girls’  Home,  Ealing. 

9  Fordham  House  Wo, king  Boys'Horne, Shaftesbury  Avert. 

,0.  Training  Ships'  Depot,  too  East  India  Dock  Road,  E. 


/,  that  Ship  .ai  Hama  ThiaZ^ifali 

lodged,  technically  educated,  and  religiously  trained 

and  women.  ^  VOTES  REQUIRED. 

FUNDS  are  GREATLY  HEEDED ,  “ 

Clothing*  for  this  largo  Farm  y*  Banker! 

S-dersfo  be  sent  to  Treasurer,  Secretary,  01  Banker 


\ 


N 
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JJEDOC — VI N  ORDINAIRE. 


Per  Dozen. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine,  or  for  1  ^°tS' 

using  with  or  without  water.  The  quality  will  be  found  equal  13s.  7s.  6d 

to  wine  usually  sold  at  much  higher  prices. 


ESTEPHE. 


16s. 


9s. 


DINNER  CLARET— ST. 

Superior  DINNER  WINE,  old  in  bottle.  We  can  strongly 
recommend  this  wine.  On  comparison  it  well  be  found  equal 
to  wine  offered  at  much  higher  prices  by  the  small  foreign 
houses  who  pester  private  consumers  in  England  or  by  any  firm 
in  England. 

FINER  CLARETS,  of  good  vintage,  and  old 

in  bottle,  at  22s  ,  26s  ,  30s.,  36s.,  42s.  per  dozen. 

CLASS  CLARETS. 

In  fine  condition,  and  at  prices,  in  many  cases,  below  the  present  wholesale 
price  in  Bordeaux,  including  Vintages,  1868,  1869,  TS70,  1874,  1875,  1S78,  1880. 
18J4,  1887,  1 888,  1889*  All  early'  imported  by  ourselves. 

0  Dozen  Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station. 

JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

LIVERPOOL:  37  North  John  Street.  MANCHESTER:  26  Market  Street. 


high 


North  London  Hospital 

FOR  CONSUMPTION  AND  DISEASES 
OF  THE  CHEST, 

Mount  Vernon,  Hampstead,  and  41  Fitzroy  Sq.,  W. 


FOUNDED  186  0. 


Established  for  the  Reception  of  Patients  from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 
Treasurer.—  Alfred  Hoare,  Esq.,  37  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Chairman. — Benjamin  A.  Lyon,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman. — The  Rt.  lion.  Lord  Robarts. 


There  is  no  disease  the  ravages  of  which  extend  to  a  greater  degree 
amongst  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  than  Consumption,  and  the 
whole  community  must  be  interested  in  alleviating  the  sufferings  of 
those  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  contract  this  disease. 

224,590  Patients  have  been  relieved  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Charily. 


2,826  Out-Patients  )  ,  ,  , 

384  In-Patients  j  treated  lait  -vcar’ 


The  Charity  has  Xo  Endowment  whatever,  and  is  entirely 
supported  by  Voluntary  Contributions. 


Funds  are  urgently  needed  to  enable  the  Committee  to  Furnish  the  New 
Wing  recently  opened  by  H.R.H.  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN,  and  to 
pay  off  a  debt  of  £8,000  row  owing  on  the  building. 

LIFE  NOMINATION  TO  BED  IN  HOSPITAL,  £315. 


Contributions  will  be  thankfully  received  at  the  Office,  41  fitzroy 
Square,  H'.,  by  the  Secretary,  LIONEL  F.  IIII.L,  31. A. 

St.  Th  omas’s  Hospital. 

President  : 

II. R.  H.  the  DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT,  K.G. 
Treasurer : 

J.  G.  WAINWRIGIIT,  Esq.,  J.P. 

SPECIAL  APPEAL  FUND. 

To  be  devoted  to  the  opening  for  the  reception  of  poor 
patients  the  Wards  at  presept  closed. 

Contributions  (large  and  small)  are  earnestly  solicited. 

,  ^ors  of  50  guineas  are  qualified  for  election  as  Governors. 

Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Treasurer, 
^crossed  “  Union  Bank  of  London,  Charing-cross,”  and 
addressed  the  Counting  House,  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital 

London,  E.C. 


BOOKS 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  &  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue ;  Specimen  Number  post  ree. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  ;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED 
Telegraphic  Address  ;  BOOKMEN,  LONDON.  Cede:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 
AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

a  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  BOOK- 

*  SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  inh 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE: 

SONGS  OF  THE  ORIENT  AND  OCCIDENT. 

By  MATH1LDE  BLIND, 

Author  of  "The  Ascent  of  Man,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  net. 

“  Miss  Blind  is  a  poet  who  has  already  written  much  varied  and  powerful  verse 
She  once  more  displays  her  lyrical  skill  and  graceful  fancy  in  these  ‘  Songs."’ 

“  These  poems  have  grace,  delicacy,  even  charm.  .  .  .  We  can  recall  few^Engfiah 
poems  which  render  the  curious,  indeed  unique,  impression  of  the  Orient  as  Tt  is 
rendered  in  some  of  Miss  Blind’s  verses.’’ — Daily  Chronicle. 

“  Miss  Blind's  poetical  talent  has  reached  a  fine  maturity  in  her  new  poems.  She 
has  a  breadth  and  variety  of  view  uncommon  in  a  poetess,  and  a  wholesome  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  goods  of  life.” —  The  Speaker. 

“  A  richly  endowed  poetic  nature  is  here  seen  at  its  very  best.  .  .  .  It  marks  a 
distinct  advance  on  all  her  past  work,  and  it  is  so  good  that,  in  our  judgment  it 
places  her  quite  in  the  front  rank  of  living  lyrical  poets." — Daily  News.  °  ' 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  214  Piccadilly,  London. 


JUST  OUT,  810,  Gs. 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  363, 

Contents. 

1.  THE  ARMADA. 

2.  LATTER-DAY  PAGANS. 

3.  LONDONERS  AT  HOME. 

4.  THE  PASSING  O F  THE  MONK. 

5.  ANCIENT  ROSE-GROWERS. 

6.  THE  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY 

SYSTEM. 


7- 

8. 


9- 

10. 


PARODIES. 

TISCHENDORF'S  GREEK 
TESTAMENT. 

THE  EVIL  EYE. 

ISLAM. 

OLD  AGE  PENSIONS. 


The  Index  Numbers,  Nos.  361  and  362,  will  be  published  shortly. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  958.  AUGUST  1895.  2s.  6d. 

CONTENTS. 

THE  PARIS  OPERA. 

MORAL  TACTICS.  By  Major-General  W.  E.  Montague  C  B 
SOME  GERMAN  NOVELS. 

CHAMOIS-HUNTING  IN  THE  HIGH  ALPS.  By  Hugh  E  M 
Stutfield. 

ARIADNE  IN  NAXOS.  By  Alice  Mackay. 

AN  INDICTMENT  OF  PARLIAMENTS.  By  Helen  Zimmern. 

A  FOREIGNER.  Chaps.  XLI.-XLVI. 

A  POOR  RELATION  OF  THE  ALBATROSS.  By  T  Digby 
PlGOTT,  C.B. 

MY  MAID  OF  HONOUR.  By  H.  Fielding. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  A  POULTRY-YARD. 

TARPON-FISHING  IN  TEXAS.  By  Edith  A.  Bailey. 

HEAIHS,  MOSSES,  AND  MERES.  By  "  A  Son  of  the  Marshes  ” 
BRITAIN  IN  THE  BOX._ 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONfe,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

ELDER  CONKLIN, 

AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

By  FRANK  HARRIS.  6s. 

"  These  ably  conceived  and  ably  written  stories  seem  to  rank  ihc  late 
editor  of  (he  Fortnightly  and  new  editor  of  the  Saturday  among  the 
'  realists.  .  But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Three  of  the  six  are  simply 
'  realistic'  as  every  narrative  of  incident  should  be,  acM  therefore  of.tb-  ‘ 
selves  hardly  suggest  a  distinctive  label  for  Mr.  Fra k  Harris  s  worx.  They 
betray  unmistakably  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bret  Hate  ;  nor  are  we  sure  that 
that  writer  has  given  us  more  characteristic  n  graphic  pictures  of  the 
society  of  frontier  township  and  mining  crop  than  we  find  in  ‘The 
Shcritf  and  his  Partner,'  'Eatin'  Crow,’ anr’ ‘  The  Best  Man  in  Garotte.' 
The  three  remaining  stories— still  Americar  and  of  the  Western  States— ary 
more  complex.  They  are  sufficiently  i5'ch  in  incident,  but  incident  is 
subordinated  to  character,  and  the  miuif  js  strung  up  to  high  tension  by  the 
spectacle  of  warring  impulses  and  totting  virtue."— Times. 


London.  WILLIAM  HEINE?1ANN,  2,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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THE  NOVEL-  SERIES. 

NOTICE— The  Second  Volume  of  the  Sene:, 

lyre  and  lancet, 

By  F.  ANSTEY, 

With  24  Full-page  Illustrations,  price  3s.,  IS  NOW  READY. 

The  First  Volume  of  the  Series ,  just  fublished^rice  2 s  is 

The  Story  of  Bessie  Gostrell, 

By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD. 


Now  Ready.  Price  One  Shilling. 

THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 

_ t-' r~\ a  nniT^T  tRoc. 


CONTENTS  FOR  AUGUST  1895. 


d  Y  m  17  S  •  Xl  w  xu  jl  “  — 


,  scYLLA  OR  CHARVBDIS?  Chaps.  VII.-IX. 

“•  l&aiMSt? oeYhiup  II. 

v;  lItTERS  ofEDWAM  mZQERALD  to  FANNY  KEMBLE, 

JS!HGe8”lEC™NS  OF  THREE  GREAT  MEN. 
V„Y  A  RUSSIAN  WRITER. 

Tx'  ROSE  AYLMER’S  GRAVE. 

X  CRANFORD  SOUVENIRS. 

XL  CAB’S  FATHER. 


THE  REV  J  E.  C.  WELLDON’S  NEW  BOOK. 

Life,”  crown  «fO,  6s.,  !/  School,  is 

WELLDON,  Headmaster  of  Harrow 

now  ready. 


no  w  ready.  „ci,Uho(sfeMr.  Welldon  shows  an 

tSSSBSS -  -  “  *  w 


ire,  which  are  aiu>scui«  —  „ 

NEW  ANO  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  “THE  VACABONDS. 
THF  VAGABONDS.  By  Margaret  L.  Woods, 

»  SiS vXnrigh,’  X  Vi.lage  Tragedy,”  *c 


AUlllUi  - -  , 

ft.  volume  of  Smith,  Elder  *  Co.'s  Popular 

STANHOPE' o'rCHisTER  By  Percy 

S  T  Andkeae,  Author  of  “  The  Mask  and  the  Man,  &c. 


new  novels. 

a  SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY  OF 

A/rv  t  adY  NOBODY.  By  Maarten 

MIaartens,  Author  of  "An  Old  Maid’s  Love,”  &c.  In  One  VoU - 
..“uteto  he 

ssr*  ,mo”8 

temporary  writers  of  fiction.  1  y 

A  NEW  NOVEL  NOW  READY 

BEWITCHED.  A  Love  Story.  By  Emily 

..KSec^n  ^ 


C.  L.  Antrobus, 


Andkeae,  Author  01  ^ 

mpw  STORY  BY  S.  R.  CROCKETT. 
NOTICE -THE  CORNHILL  MACAZINE  ^for 

AUGUST  contains  the  second  *  The  Stickit  Minister,”  &c„ 

s.  R.  Crockett,  Author  ot  ine  JV 
entitled 


NOW  READY. 

WILDERSMOOR.  By 

In  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  -phe  strange  complications  I 

“A  singularly  original  and  powerlui  story  d  jn  such  masterly 

are  contrived  with  remarkable  ingenu  y  narrative  replete  with  thrilling  J 
wise"as  to  constitute :a this  book  . 


CLEG '  kELLY,  ABAB  OF  THE  CITY-  his 
CLEG  ^prQ-ress  and  Adventures;  _(  anoutof 

And  the^  fHlo^i^  pEACE  O^F^HE^ACRED^CLTREEC 

ChaPS'  ^UBoIselkrs  and  Newsagents’.  Price  Sixpence. 


RICHARD  BENTLEYdc^ONTNE^BuRLih-GTON  Street. 
'  Pikers  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  W.  L.  COURTNEY. 


AUGUST. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO-  r5  Waterloo  Place,  S.W^ 


A  New  One-Volume  Novel. 


holdenhurst 


BY 


WALTER  BLOOMFIELD. 


HALL. 


-• SSBSB.*”?”.- 

BOURGeTs'”  ANDRE  CORNETES”;  a  Study  of  the  Provmce  of  Ttch.n. 
^^SHEKA^D  AFRICANDER  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL.  B* 

XHK  RECENT  ELECTION 

COMM&nSsEAND  CRU1E  B 

RAILWAY  BATTERIES ^AN^ARMO  pARTV  By  W.  L.  Stobakt. 

^^TY°I§D  BWNMTW  Lee. 

cEe'm Sgian 

THE  ^CT^sJipEmRECENT  CHEMISTRY.  By  L.  D.  Gueoouv. 
SoRA  DUSE.  By  William  Archer. 

PROFESSOR  HUXLEY-  Hon.  E  C.  Brodrick. 

(t)  Per5,0"?1  ReV t  By  Prof.  E.  B  Tylor. 
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THE  GREAT  ™“"Detecave  Story,  by  , 
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SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO. 


FEUDAL  ENGLAND  Historical  Studies  on  the  XI.  and 

XII.  Centuries.  By  J.  H.  Round,  M.  A.,  Author  cf  “  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville.” 
Pp.  xvL-587,  large  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

RAMBLES  IN  ALPINE  VALLEYS  (Dora  Valley,  Mont 

de  la  Saxe,  Val  Ferrex,  Glacier  de  Miage).  By  J.  W.  Tutt,  F.E.S.  With 
Map  and  4  Plates,  3s.  6d.  “  The  Author  is  an  accomplished  field-naturalist,  and 
he  possesses  the  happy  art  of  making  exact  knowledge  fascinating.  He  de¬ 
scribes  without  the  least  parade  of  learning,  but  in  a  really  careful  fashion,  the 
wonders  of  Alpine  scenery  and  the  delight  of  t ravel . ’ ’ — Speaker. 

READER’S  GUIDE  TO  CONTEMPORARY  LITERA- 

TURE.  By  Wm.  Swan  Sonnenschein.  Pp.  xc.-775,  4to»  cloth,  255.  net. 
The  Authors  and  Subjects  Index  occupies  pp.  i.-lxviii.  each  of  four  columns). 
“A  work  of  monumental  labour.  An  invaluable  work  of  reference/’ — Times. 
“The  debt  of  gratitude  which  Mr.  Sonnenschein  has  fairly  earned  from  all  who 
are  in  any  way  concerned  with  modern  literature  is  considerable  A  most 
valuable  guide.” — Da:ly  News.  “  Cannot  fail  to  receive  a  very  cordial  welcome 
from. all  students  and  literary  men—  indeed,  from  all  who  have  to  do  with  the 
reading,  and  even  the  buying,  of  books.  It  is  a  remarkable  monument  of 
industry  and  of  skilful  arrangement.” — Glasgaiu  Herald. 

NATURE  versus  NATURAL  SELECTION  :  an  Essay 

on  Organic  Evolution.  By  Charles  Clement  Coe.  Pp.  xiu-592,  Index  (20 
pp.),  large  8vo,  10s.  6d.  “  In  this  remarkable  work  it  is  lmpo-sible  not  to  be 

struck  by  the  comprehensive  learning,  the  rigid  grasp  of  facts,  and  the  wide 
reading  of  the  author.  As  a  statement  of  the  whole  question  of  evolution  it  is 
perhaps  the  best  book  in  existence.  The  book  will  remain  a  monument  of 
philosophical  acumen  and  splendid  industry.” — Christian  Lifet  June  29. 

LITERARY  TYPES :  being  essays  in  Criticism.  By  E. 

Beresford  Chancellor,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  F.R.Hist  Toe.  4s.  6d.  Essays  on 
DjQuncey  (Mail  of  Letters),  Lamb  (Essayist  ,  Carlyle  (Philosopher),  Landor 
(Dramatist),  Dickens  (Novelist),  Coleridge  (Poet). 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIALISM.  By  F.  U.  Laycock, 

LL.  B.  7s.  6d.  “The  most  lucid  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  cause  and  cure  of 
trade  depressions,  and  of  national  poverty.  A  most  masterly  exposition.” — 
Liberal.  “  He  writes  with  a  freshness  and  clearness  that  are  especially  welcome 
in  a  treatise  on  economics.  .  .  .  Designed  and  worked  to  a  definite  conclusion. 
Puts  the  claims  of  Socialism  aside  as  untenable  and  impracticable.  — Scotsman. 

THE  CLIMATES  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  PAST,  AND 

THEIR  RELATION  TO  THE  EVOLUTION  OP  THE  SUN.  By  Eugene 
Dubois.  3'.  6J.  [This  day. 

TWO  NEW  ONE  VOLUME  NOVELS. 

(1)  MR.  TRUEMAN'S  SECRET:  a  Tale  of  West  Somer¬ 
set.  By  H.  P.  Palmer,  M  A.  6s.  “A  new  Somrrset  author,  with  a  book 
depicting  some  of  the  choicest  bits  of  West  Somerset  scenery,  will  receive  a  warm 
u  elcume.  ” — Somerset  Express. 

(2)  FATE’S  GRIM  SPORT.  By  Lyneworth  Warde  and 

Percy  Russell.  3s.  6d.  “The  opening  chapter  is  spirited,  and  Chapter  II.’s 
version  of  an  ‘  arr  inged  ’  interview  with  a  society  beauty  for  a  society  news¬ 
paper  is  distinctly  funny ."—Glasg<r<u  Herald. 


London  :  SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


THREE  NEW  ANI)  ORIGINAL  NOVELS. 


Now  ready,  in  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

TWIXT  WILL  AND  WILL  NOT.  B>  Jessie  E.  Nichol- 

SON.  • 

TOO  LATE  REPENTED.  By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author 

of  “Viva,”  “  My  Lord  and  My  Lady,”  &c. 

LADY  FOLLY.  By  Louis  Vintras. 

NEW  NOVELS  NOW  READY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 
TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW.  By  Eleanor  Holmes, 

Author  of  “The  Price  of  a  Pearl,”  “Through  Another  Man’s  Eyes,”  &c. 
3  vols. 

MICHAEL  DAUNT.  By  the  Author  of  “  Dr.  Edith 

Romney,”  “The  Winning  of  May,”  &c.  3  vols. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

THREE- AND-SIXPENNY  SERIES. 

Crown  8 vot  Uniformly  boumt.  bevelled  boards.  Each  tr.  6d. 


BROTHER  GABRIEL. 

By  M.  Betham-Edwards. 

THE  HUSBAND  OF  ONE  WIFE. 

By  Mr*.  Venn. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  MARY  FEN¬ 
WICK. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

TWO  ENGLISH  GIRLS. 

By  Mabel  Hart. 

HIS  LITTLE  MOTHER 

By  the  Author  of  “John  Halifax, 
Gentleman." 

MISTRESS  BEATRICE  COPE. 

By  M.  E.  Le  Clerc. 

A  MARCH  IN  THE  RANKS. 

By  Jessie  Fothergill. 

NINETTE. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Vera,"  “  Blue 
Roses,  '  &c. 

A  CROOKED  PATH. 

By  Mr*.  Alexander. 

ONE  REASON  WHY. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

MAHME  NOUSIE. 

By  Q.  Manville  Fenn. 

THE  IDE8  OF  MARCH. 

By  Q.  M  Robins. 

PART  OF  THE  PROPERTY. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 


CASPAR  BROOKE’S  DAUGHTER. 

By  Adeline  Sergeant. 

JANET. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

A  RAINBOW  AT  NIGHT. 

By  the  Author  of  “Mistress 
Beatrice  Cope." 

INTHE  SUNTIME  Or  HER  YOUTH. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

MISS  BOUVERIE. 

By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

FROM  HARVEST  TO  HAYTIME. 
By  the  Authorof  “Two  English 
Girls.” 

THE  WINNING  OF  MAY. 

By  the  Author  of  “Dr.  Edith 
Romney." 

SIR  ANTHONY. 

By  Adeline  Sergeant. 

THUNDERBOLT.  An  Australian 
Story. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Middleton  Mac¬ 
donald. 

MARY  FENWICK'S  DAUGHTER. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

ROBERT  CARROLL. 

By  the  Author  of  *'  Mistress 
Beatrice  Cope." 


Lonoon  .  HURST  &  BLACKETT,  Ltd.,  13  Cheat  Marlborough  Street. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

SOCIAL  EVOLUTION.  By  Benjamin  Kidd. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  (Eleventh  Thousand.)  Revised,  with  a 
New  Preface. 

Spectator  (March  3,  1894). — 1 '  We  do  not  often  devote  a  leader  to  a  book, 
but  we  have  an  impression  that  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd's  book,  '  Social  Evolu¬ 
tion,  may  have  wide  political  as  well  as  social  effects.  At  all  events,  it 
marks  a  turning-point  in  the  social  controversy  which  is  raging  all  around 
us,  shaking  parties,  preoccupying  the  press,  and  developing  a  new  series  of 
phenomena  in  politics,  often  of  a  dangerous  and  sometimes  of  an  amazing 
character." 

In  Two  Volumes,  extra  crown  8vo,  17s.  net. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  A. 

FREEMAN,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  By  W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  B.D.,  Dean 
of  Winchester. 

Daily  Neivs  — "  A  book  of  deep  interest." 

8vo,  21s.  net. 

THE  CLIMATES  AND  BATHS  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN.  Being  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Royal  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London,  W.  M.  Ord,  M.D.,  Chairman  ; 
A.  E.  Garrod,  M.D. ,  Hon.  Sec.  Volume  I.  The  Climates  of  the  South 
of  England  and  the  Chief  Medicinal  Springs  of  Great  Britain. 

Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

ASPECTS  OF  JUDAISM.  Being  Sixteen 

Sermons  by  Israel  Abrahams  and  Claude  G.  Montefiore. 

The  Times. — "  The  doctrines  advocated,  with  much  charm  of  style,  are 
often  not  by  any  means  exclusively  Jewish,  but  such  as  are  shared  and 
honoured  by  all  who  care  for  religion  and  morality  as  those  terms  are 
commonly  understood  in  the  Western  world." 

MANUALS  FOR  STU DENTS.  —  N EW  VOLUME. 

Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

A  SHORT  MANUAL  OF  COMPARATIVE 

PHILOLOGY  FOR  CLASSICAL  STUDENTS.  By  P.  Giles, 
M.  A. ,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 

8vo,  6s.  net. 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

COUNTER-IRRITATION.  By  IT  Cameron  Gillies,  M.D. 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY'S  WORKS.— POCKET  EDITION.  VOL.  I. 

Pott  8vo,  is.  6d. 

HYPATIA ;  or,  New  Foes  with  an  Old  Face. 

POCKET  NOVELS.— NEW  VOLUME. 

Fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d. 

THE  PRINCESS  ALINE.  By  Richard  Hard¬ 

ing  Davis.  With  Illustrations  by  C.  D.  Gibson. 

ILLUSTRATED  STANDARD  NOVELS.— NEW  VOLUME. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

MAID  MARIAN  and  CROTCHET  CASTLE- 

By  Thomas  Love  Peacock.  Illustrated  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 
With  an  Introduction  by  George  Saintsbury. 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE.— August. 

ONE  SHILLING. — Consents. 

1.  The  Old  One-Hotned  Stag. 

2.  Antarctic  Explorations. 

3.  The  Road  to  Rome.  I. 

4.  Exiles. 

5.  Wnen  we  were  Boys.  IV. 

6.  The  Last  Years  of  a  Great  Monastery. 

7.  Giuseppe  Parini. 

8.  The  Men  of  the  Hills. 

9.  A  Decayed  Profession. 

10.  The  Ameer’s  Justice. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  London. 


RUDYARD  KIPLINGS  DEPARTMENTAL  DITTIES 

VERSUS.  The  Eighth  Edition,  containing  a  Glossary  for 
English  Readers  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  Anglo-Indian  References.  5s. 

DOGS  FOR  HOT  CLIMATES.  The  Breeds  suitable, 

their  Charat  teristii  -  and  Medical  Treatment.  By  Vi  so  Shaw,  Official  Judge 
A  .  K  ,  hyWs' and  Editor  of  Canine  Section  of  various  Newspapers  'the 
, , 1  treatment  by  Captain  M.  II.  Hayes,  F.R.C.V  S.,  Author  of 
Veterinary  Notes  for  Horse  Owners,”  &c.  Numerous  Illustrations.. 
Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

n i:c i:\tl v  rum. isii ei>. 

A  NATURALIST  ON  THE  PROWL;  or,  In  the  Jungle. 

py  E"\  .With  80  Illustrations  by  R.  A.  Stekndale.  8s.  6d.  Excursions- 
into  the  Districts  around  an  Anglo-Indian  Home. 

BEHIND  THE  BUNGALOW. 

Fourth  Edition,  6s. 

Ainu  ingly  describing  the  Tiibes  of  Native  Servants  in  an  Anglo-Indian  Bungalow 

THE  TRIBES  ON  MY  FRONTIER  :  an  Indian  Naturalist’s 

Foieign  Policy.  50  I duslmtions.  By  Liia.  Fifth  Edition.  8s.  6d. 
Describing  with  much  humour  and  .scientific  accuracy  the  Ways  of  Animals  and 
Insects  around  the  Bungalow. 

LAYS  OF  IND.  By  Alii-h  Cheem.  Comical,  Satirical, 

J'".1,  Descriptive  Poems  illustrative  of  Anglo-Indian  Life.  Ninth  Edition 
With  70  Illustrations.  Cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  lor.  6d. 


53  Illustrations.  By  Eha. 


W.  rHACKER  &  Co. ,87  Newgate  Street,  London. 
I  HACKER,  SPlNK  &  Co.,  Calcutta. 
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MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


The  First  Number  will  be  ready  on  Wednesday  next. 
FRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

THE  BADMINTON  MAGAZINE 

OF  SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES. 


Messrs.  Bell’s  New  Books. 


No.  1.  AUGUST  1895. 

A  NORTH  DERBYSHIRE  MOOR. 

The  Marquess  of  Granby. 

With  Illustrations  by  A.  J.  Stuart- 
Wortley  and  A.  Thorburn  and  from 
Photographs. 

my  fellow-poacher. 

JUI  r  w.  E.  Norris. 

Illustrated  by  C.  E.  Brock. 


SPORT  IN  THE  STOUR- 

Susan,  Countess  of  Malmesbury. 
Illustrated  by  Charles  Whymper 
and  G.  W.  Hooper. 


THE  CHAMPIONS  OF  GOLF. 

Horace  Hutchinson. 

Illustrated  by  C.  E.  Brock. 


A  MORNING  AT  NEWMARKET. 

Alfred  E.  T.  Watson. 
Illustrated  bv  G.  D.  Giles. 
TARPON-FISHING  IN  FLORIDA. 

Otis  Mygatt. 
With  Illustrations  supplied  by  the 

oldAisporting  prints. 

Illustrated  Hedley  Peek. 

THE  ALPINE  “  DISTRESS-SIG¬ 
NAL”  SCHEME.  C.T.  Dent. 
Illustrated  by  H.  G. ■  Wdluik. 

THE  WEST  END  ON  WHEELS 

1  The  Earl  of  Onsi.ow. 

Illustrated  by  Lucien  Davis  and  S. 

hard  Pickets.  c.  b.  fry. 

NOTES  BY  “RAPIER.” 


^Tu^ANDliATHir  SERIES.-New  Volume. 

the  pheasant. 

NATURAL  HISTORY.  By  the  Rev.  H  A.  Macpherson. 

SHOOTING  By  A.  J.  Stuart- Wort  ley. 

COOKERY.  '  By  Alexander1  nn^  Shand  in  the  text  by 

With  to  Illustrations  by  5I. 

Also  uniform  with  the  above, 

THE  PARTRIDGE.  >  1 


CHRONICLES  OF  FINCHAMPSTE  AD  IN  THE 
COUNTY  OF  BEHKSHlilE. 

By  WILLIAM  LYON. 


Crown  8vo.  6s.  0 

COUNTRY  PASTIMES  FOR  BOYS- 

°UU  By  P.  ANDERSON  GRAHAM 


Bv  P.  ANUEKbU.N  t  f* 

With  252  Illustrations.  Most  of  those  of  Birds  and  Nesi ££  *en0ll£r  Ulustra- 
E.  Lodge,  or  SStaXXS.  o/c.  Hindley,  &c. 


8vo,  pp.  xvi.-6SS.  165. 

HISTORY  OF  MODERN  PHILOSO- 

^  IUIY  from  Nicolas  of  Cusa  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Richard 
Fat  pkenberg  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Erlanoen.  Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition,  with  the 
Author’s  sanction,  by  Professor  A.  C.  Armstrong. 

Now  Ready.  VOLUME  VL  Demy  8™,  J°S’ 

THF  DIARY  OF  SAMUEL  PEPYS. 

1  Transcribed  from  the  Shorthand  MS.  by  the  Rev  MynoRS 

Bright,  M  A  With  be  complied 

^fvoTs.,  demy  8vo,  with  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations 

*  *°MfdBrTuht'  left  about  one-fifth  of  the  Diary  unprinted,  but  he 

tran*scr£  the°whoiee,  and  the 

“  iuered  where  necessary,  and  ,  large 

competency  of  the  editor,  is  entitled  to  supersede  all  its  predecesso^ 

Now  Ready.  Volume  IV.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Completing  the  Work. 

BRmSHJUNGy^FLO 

“  Plant  Life  ”  “The  Plant  World,”  &c.  &c. 

“The  ‘British  Fungus-Flora’  is  the  result  of  an  exhaust.ivt,av  be 

confidently  ' Jst'udy^nd 're^ronce  to  those 

Mr!* MJps  vyanted  ^  but*  more 
Flora,’  pardy  because  such  a  work  has  long ^been  wa  as 

because  of  its  intrinsic  excei.ence  .  .  •  •  V  offered  to  British 

JB5S  SVkuf  w™  afoLe  take  *  P-*» 

lh,  students’  text-book,  par  cxcdUmi.  of  B,mA 

Vols.  /.,  //.,  //A  may  also  be  had,  price  7s.  6 d.  each. 


J 


new  volumes  of  the  silver  library. 

BAGEHOT’S  (WALTER)  LITERARY 
STUDIES- 

Edited,  with  a  Prefatory  Memoir,  by  RICHARD  HOLT  HUTTON. 

o  vols.,  crown  8vo,  ios.  od. 

Gibbon— -Percy 

Bysshe  Shelley.  T?i,-e,r,erer— The  Waverley  Novels—  Charles 

Vol.  II.  Thomas Babmgton  Macaulay^  Berai  SMontagll_C|ough's  Poems-Sterne 

Dickens— John  NUton-Lady  Ma  y  }  Browning;  or.  Pure,  Ornate,  and 

and  Thackeray— Wordsworth  lennyson, 

Grotesque  Art  m  English  Poe  .  TsCT_Cmsarism  as  it  existed  in  1865— 

Vol.  III.  Letters  on  the  Coup  d  Dat  5  _0n  the  Emotion  of  Conviction— 

Thl0M«aphysfcalUBaesB  of  Tolfration-The?Public  Worship  ^1'^°  and 'Banking 

aa^^f*he  light  Hon.  James  Wilson. 


CAMBRIDGE  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

NEW  WORK  BY  MR.  CHARLES  PENDLEBURY. 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvL-336.  4s-  6d. 

elementary  trigonometry. 

Rv  Charles  Pendlebury,  M. A. ,  F.  K. A . b -, 


^ JVl  Li  IN  X  AK  I  . .  «  u  H  a  c  Senior  Mathematical 
K“»fSt!  JS-fsS'fo.^s'iiboi.f'ofSt.John-.CnU^, 

C“ew  VOLUME  OF  THE  EX-LIBRIS  SERIES. 

Imperial  i6mo,  8s.  6d.  net. 

A  T  PT-J  A  RFTS  '•  a  Handbook  of  Lettering, 

ALi  Fln.pD  1  O  .  Designers,  Handicraftsmen,  and 

compiled  for  the  use  of  Art  >  .  " ,  &  ,  Practical  Descriptions. 

Students.  With  complete  Historical  and  *  With 

By  Edward  F.  Strange.  Printed  at  the  ChiswicK 

more  than  200  Illustrations.  Vellum  /i  is.net. 

***  Also  75  Large  Paper  Copies  on  Japanese  /ellum,  A 


)mpamei>  iu  - - - - 

BAGEHOT’S  (WALTER)  BIOGRAPHICAL 
STUDIES- 


Edited  by  RICHARD  HOLT  HUTTON. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  r. 

Contents  .-The  Character  of  Si^Robert^Pee^- ^r™Enea“u  Lewis- Adam 

UmhhaTa  Person-LmdAlfhorpe  and  h^Lo'd^rndhursfreally  was-The  Tribute 


Volume  I .  Large  Post  4to,  2 is.  net.  — 

corpus  poetarum  latino- 

—Tibullus.  . 

Part  II.  Propertius — Uvia. 


BAGEHOT’S  (WALTER)  ECONOMIC 
STUDIES. 


Edited  by  RICHARD  HOLT  HUTTON.  , 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  ... 

C.»«*«/r.-The  Postulates  of  English  pkdi’mmarfes  'oT  Political 

Urowth  of  Capital-Cost  of  Production-Appendix. 


FABLES  BY  THE  LATE  B.  L  STEVENSON 

See  LONGMAN'S  MAGAZINE  for  AUGUST. 

Now  ready,  Price  SIXPENCE. 

LONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE.— August. 

_  „  ,  P1ISSIAN  MOOR. 


OLD  MR-  TREDGOLD.  By  Mrs. 

Olifhant.  Chaps.  9-12. 
FABLES.  By  the  Late  R.  L.  Ste\en- 
son  (To  be  continued.) 

TO  M  4Y.  By  Eva  Gore  Booth. 
MARSEILLES.  By  W  H  Pollock. 
■  The  THIRD  TIME  of  ASKING. 
By  M.  E.  Francis. 
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CHRONICLE. 

ORD  SALISBURY’S  Government  has  begun  well. 
In  accordance  with  the  best  traditions  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  Mr.  Gully  is  to  be  re-elected  as  Speaker,  and 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  late  Government’s 
decision  in  regard  to  Chitral  will  not  be  reversed.  We 
spoke  at  some  length  last  week  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gully’s 
claims,  and  we  have  now  only  to  hope  that  he  will  take 
his  high  office  seriously,  and  do  all  that  in  him  lies  to 
maintain  its  authority  and  dignity.  We  would  recom¬ 
mend  him  not  to  associate  habitually  with  hot  partisans  ; 
and  we  can  assure  him  that  Lord  Peel  at  any  rate  would 
never  have  shown  his  gratitude  for  personal  services  by 
frequenting  a  tea-table  on  the  Terrace.  A  certain  reserve 
and  aloofness  are  the  fitting  garb  of  impartiality. 

We  are  rejoiced  that  Lord  Lansdowne  has  justified 
our  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  fairness  of  mind  by 
deciding  to  leave  with  the  late  Government  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  evacuating  Chitral.  A  forward  step,  even 
if  not  worse  than  questionable  in  policy,  would  have  bur¬ 
dened  all  too  heavily  the  exhausted  Indian  Exchequer. 
The  soldiers  who  wish  to  garrison  Chitral  wonder,  no 
doubt,  why  Lord  Lansdowne  has  come  to  the  wise  and 
moderate  resolve  of  leaving  Chitral  to  a  Mehtar  and  a 
Native  Agent.  They  must  remember  that  Lord  Lans¬ 
downe  has  had  the  advantage  of  perusing  all  the  secret 
papers  regarding  the  Gilgit  agency,  and  has  probably 
convinced  himself  of  the  series  of  mistakes  which,  as  we 
set  forth  in  another  column,  led  to  the  recent  expedition. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  Lord  Lansdowne,  having 
made  up  his  mind,  will  now  put  his  opinion  into 
action,  and  give  the  order  for  the  immediate  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  troops  under  General  Low?  He  must 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that,  as  autumn  comes  on,  both 
the  European  and  native  troops  beyond  the  Malakand 
Pass  will  begin  to  suffer  from  that  terrible  malarial 
fever  which  is  the  curse  of  the  Peshawur  Valley  and 
all  the  surrounding  country.  This  fever-ague,  or 
“chills  and  fever,”  as  our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic 
call  it,  usually  continues  its  ravages  until  the  winter 
is  nearly  over,  and  a  man  who  has  once  suffered 
from  it  can  never  wholly  eradicate  the  poison  from  his 
system.  The  sooner  General  Low’s  force  begins  to 
move  back  within  our  old  lines,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
every  one  concerned.  We  feel  certain  that  Lord  Lans¬ 
downe,  with  his  practical  intelligence,  will  not  minimize 
the  importance  of  this  detail. 

There  is  a  character  in  one  of  Disraeli’s  novels  who 
believes  that  the  fabric  of  British  greatness  rests  upon 
the  ancient  order  of  baronets.  The  latest  additions  to 
this  rank  would  have  shaken  even  that  worthy  in  his 
belief.  Without  waiting  for  his  first  birthday  list,  Lord 


Salisbury  has  hastened  to  console  Mr.  Forwood  with  a 
baronetcy  for  his  exclusion  from  the  Ministry.  How  is 
it  possible  that  any  educated  man  can  in  future  attach 
any  value  to  such  titles,  which  are  scattered  right  and 
left  as  prizes  for  the  lowest  party  services?  Mr.  Arthur 
B.  Forwood  is,  politically,  nothing  more  than  a  Liver¬ 
pool  party  “boss,”  who  has  ruled  the  wards  of  that 
provincial  city  by  dint  of  a  domineering  character.  The 
story  goes  that  he  literally  forced  himself  into  the 
Government  of  1886  by  demanding  a  post  as  the  price 
of  eight  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  nobody 
who  knows  Mr.  Forwood  will  disbelieve  the  tale.  On 
the  Treasury  bench,  as  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Admi¬ 
ralty,  his  speeches  on  the  estimates  were  monuments  of 
dull  and  confused  prolixity.  Commercially,  he  has 
many  irons  in  the  fire  :  he  is  chief  shareholder  with  his 
brother  in  the  Atlas  Steamship  Company  ;  and  he  is 
director  of  many  City  companies,  in  regard  to  one  of 
which,  the  Costa  Rica  Railway,  he  has  been  charged 
with  mismanagement  so  gross  that  he  has  brought  an 
action  for  libel  against  the  “Railway  Times.”  The 
charges  are  probably  untrue,  but  it  would  certainly  have 
been  as  well  if  the  action  had  been  decided  before  he 
was  given  a  baronetcy. 

There  is  an  interesting  story  afloat  to  the  effect  that 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  returned  post-haste  from  Kiel,  the 
day  after  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry,  he  was  full  of 
the  idea  of  throwing  himself  into  the  electoral  campaign, 
with  Armenia  as  his  battle-cry.  He  certainly  dined  that 
night  with  Lord  Rosebery,  which  he  had  not  done 
before  since  he  left  office,  and  those  who  saw  him  got 
the  impression  that  he  was  both  excited  and  enthusiastic 
at  the  prospect  of  active  political  fighting  once  more. 
The  story  runs  that  the  venerable  statesman  main¬ 
tained  this  eager  mood  until  one  morning  he  read  in  the 
newspapers  Lord  Rosebery’s  apologetic  explanation 
that  the  two  commercial  peerages  in  his  disgraceful 
“honours  list”  were  not  his  fault  at  all,  but  had  been 
promised  in  1892  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Thereafter  nothing 
was  heard  of  any  Armenian  speech,  and  the  indifference 
of  Hawarden  to  the  Liberal  slaughter  which  followed 
reached  almost  the  dignity  of  an  “atrocity”  by  itself. 
Whatever  the  truth  of  this  tale,  it  furnishes  an  enter¬ 
taining  overture  to  the  Armenian  speech  which  is  coming 
next  Tuesday,  and  in  which  we  are  told  that  it  is  Lord 
Salisbury,  and  not  his  late  unlamented  predecessor, 
whose  correct  attitude  is  to  be  praised. 

Much  speculation  is  afloat  as  tp  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  that  brilliant  and  accomplished  advocate,  Sir 
Edward  Clarke.  It  is  said  that  he  is  going  to  be  made 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  it  is  certain  that  as  soon  as 
Lord  Esher  has  passed  his  seventieth  birthday  on  the 
bench,  which  will  happen  this  month,  the  veteran  Judge 
will  retire.  But  then  Sir  Edward  Clarke  could  hardly  be 
put  over  the  head  of  Sir  Richard  Webster,  who  would 
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have  the  refusal  of  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  Sir  Richard  Webster,  will  accept  the 
presidency  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  with  £6000  a  year 
and  possibly  a  peerage,  and  that  Sir  Edward  Clarke 
would  then  become  Attorney-General,  for  it  is  understood 
that  he  is  willing  to  waive  the  ques tionof  P£.ov‘f.^ 
he  occupies  the  proud  position  of  head  of  the  English 
bar.  Sir  Edward  Clarke’s  career  is  a  most  extraordinary 
triumph  of  character  and  talent.  Without  any  of  the 
advantages  of  a  public  school  or  university  education,  he 
began  life  as  a  lower  division  clerk  in  the  War  Office. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  practised  at  Newington 
Sessions,  where  he  was  glad  enough  to  get  soup,  and 
at  the  Old  Bailey  ;  he  wrote  leaders  for  the  Standard  , 
and  toured  about  the  country  as  the  paid  speaker  of  the 
Central  Conservative  Association.  His  facility  and 
felicity  of  speech  were  always  remarkable ,  but  his 
appearance  was  so  homely  and  undistinguished,  that 
after  he  had  addressed  a  working-men  s  club,  where  he 
was  unknown,  some  one  remarked  :  “  What  a  very  in¬ 
telligent  speech  for  a  working  man  !  At  the  bar  he  is 
absolutely  without  a  rival  for  the  finish  and  passion  of 
his  eloquence,  and  indeed  he  is  the  only  leader  who  ever 
attempts  the  higher  flights  of  rhetoric,  which  nothing  but 
the  incessant  practice  of  a  lifetime  could  enable  him  to 
carry  off  successfully.  He  is  an  exception  to  the  rule 
that  lawyers  fail  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  his 
readiness  in  debate  is  astonishing,  though  his  speeches 
just  miss  being  first-rate,  and  contain  occasionally  faults 
of  taste  which  jar  upon  that  fastidious  assembly.  Lord 
Brougham  used  alwaysto  wear  shepherd’s-plaid  trousers : 
Sir  Edward  Clarke  always  seems  to  wear  the  same  suit 
of  o-rey.  The  real  object  of  his  ambition  is  a  lordship  ot 
appeal  in  ordinary  ;  he  wants  to  be  a  peer  himself,  but 
he  does  not  wish  his  son  to  be  one.  He  never  says  a  wit  y 
thing,  and  has  done  nothing  of  enduring  value. 


rot  go 


Wise  policy  and  pinching  parsimony  d<? 
well  together.  If  we  English  have  the  puresWegisla- 
ture  and  Judiciary  in  the  world,  it  is  because  w^reward 
munificently  those  who  serve  us  well  in  either  of  these 
two  branches.  As  Macaulay  tells  us,  Clive  established 
the  efficiency  and  incorruptibility  of  our  Civil  Service  in 
India  on  the  same  basis  of  high  pay.  It  would  be  worse 
than  absurd  to  begin  Army  Reform  by  refusing  our 
retiring  Commander-in-Chief  the  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
a  year  to  which  he  may  be  entitled  as  pension.  The 
Duke  is  seventy-six  years  of  age,  and  no  one  denies  that 
he  has  fulfilled  his  duties— within  the  measure  of  his 
ability — with  astonishing  zeal.  He  has  presided  at  many 
army  functions  when  most  other  men  in  his  position 
would  have  been  in  their  beds,  and  he  has  conducted 
review  after  review,  when  merely  to  sit  in  the  saddle  and 
hold  the  reins  with  gout-swollen  hands  was  something 
like  a  martyrdom.  England  is  rich  enough  to  pay  largely 
such  as  serve  her  in  this  spirit. 


On  the  formation  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  in 
1802,  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Acland  were  translated  from 
back  benches  to  the  Cabinet,  to  the  unspeakable  aston¬ 
ishment  of  everybody.  Sir  Henry  James  is  said  to 
have  recommended  Mr.  Asquith  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
seldom  made  a  mistake  about  men.  But.  Mr.  Jo 
Morley,  who  with  all  his  merits  is  perfectly  ignorant  of 
the  world,  was  responsible  for  the  elevation  of  Mr 
Acland  ;  and  never  was  a  worse  selection  made.  1  ae 
post  of  Education  Minister,  or  Vice-President  of  Council, 
as  he  is  officially  styled,  is  of  growing  importance  ;  and  it 
was  therefore  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Acland  should  have 
been  at  once  the  most  cordially  detested  and  the  most 
despised  member  of  the  late  Administration.  Mr  Acland 
is  one  of  those  men  whose  mere  appearance,  makes  one 
yawn  ;  his  face  is  like  the  title-page  of  Law  s.  Serious 
Call  ”  or  any  similar  book,  whose  solemnity  is  become 
common  and  tedious.  He  had  been  an  Oxford  don,  and 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  had  escaped 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Clerical  Relief  Act  of  1  7  • 
How  could  Mr.  Morley  imagine  that  this  don  of  the 
dismal  countenance,  this  unfrocked  parson,  would  re¬ 
commend  himself  to  the  House  of  Commons  ?  He  had 
made  no  mark  in  debate,  although  he  had  on  J?ld.ay 
nights  poured  into  the  sympathetic  ear  of  Mr.  Morley 
and  the  involuntary  ear  of  the  Speaker  dreary  lectures 
on  technical  education.  As  the  head  of  his  Department, 
he  harassed  the  Voluntary  schools  with  the  petty  male¬ 
volence  of  the  secular  bigot  and  the  proverbial  bitterness 
of  the  renegade. 


The  first  month  of  Mr.  Smalley’s  service  in  New  York 
as  cable  correspondent  of  the  “Times  has  sufficed  to 
more  than  justify  the  experiment.  Every  reader  of  his 
despatches  must  be  wondering  how  it  was  that  London 
journalism  was  content  so  long  to  cover  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  with  its  news-gathering  machinery  and  leave 
the  United  States  out.  Such  an  international  connection 
is  practically  useful,  too,  as  well  as  interesting.  The 
incident  of  the  Aurania  injuring  her  machinery  while 
800  miles  out  from  New  York,  and  turning  up  at  last 
fifty  hours  late,  is  an  example  in  point.  The  “  Times 
despatches  tell  us  that  even  without  the  accident,  another 
vessel  sailing  the  same  day  would  have  landed  the  mails 
earlier  in  New  York,  while,  as  it  was,  the  Aurania’s  refusal 
to  transfer  them  to  a  passing  steamer,  after  she  had 
broken  down,  involved  a  full  three  days’  delay  in  their 
delivery.  This  raises  in  tangible  form,  so  that  people 
can  understand  it,  the  whole  question  of  our  stupid 
backwardness  in  the  matter  of  Atlantic  mails.  The 
Americans  forward  them  by  the  swiftest  possible  vessels, 
no  matter  to  whom  these  vessels  belong.  Our  own 
Post  Office  persists  in  hampering  itself  by  contracts, 
with  the  result  that  westward-borne  mails  are  habitually 
passed  by  private  letters  sent  on  other  ships.  This  is  a 
ridiculous  state  of  things  to  exist  between  the  two 
o-reatest  commercial  nations  on  earth,  and  the  Duke  ot 
Norfolk  could  not  begin  his  new  work  more  auspiciously 
than  by  making  plans  for  its  reform. 


Nothing  definite  has  happened  to  clear  up  the  troubled 
situation  in  the  Balkans.  Although  the  insurrection  m 
the  Macedonian  provinces  seems  to  have  flagged  for  the 
moment,  there  is  a  general  notion  that  it  will  revive 
again,  a  fortnight  hence,  when  the  completion  of  the 
harvest  has  set  the  peasants  free  for  adventure.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
itself  sympathize  warmly  with  the  revolt.  There  are 
numerous  stories,  instead,  of  their  betraying  or  handing 
over  to  the  Turkish  troops  their  would-be  liberators. 
This  has  always  been  characteristic  of  the  mixed  races, 
nominally  Christian,  in  those  parts,  who  owe  what  mea¬ 
sure  of  freedom  they  possess  to  the  spirited  meddlesome¬ 
ness  of  outsiders,  and  who  repay  the  debt  with  ingrati¬ 
tude  whenever  opportunity  offers.  If  it  be  ti  ue  that  the 
Turk  must  be  pushed  out  of  Europe,  it  is  a  thousand] 
pities  that  he  cannot  take  these  hybrid  races  with  him. 


It  is  asserted  on  good  authority  that  pourparlers  are 
going  on  between  the  present  Government  and  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  as  to  his  Royal  Highness  s  resignation  of  1 
post  of  Commander-in-Chief.  Of  course  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  Government  to  go  behind  the  an¬ 
nouncement  made  by  the  ex-Secretary  f°r  War  to  the 
House  of  Commons  some  weeks  ago.  The  Duke  o 
Cambridge  has  resigned  his  position-that  is  understood 
by  every  one  to  be  definitive  ;  but  therewith  the  matter 
is  not  finally  settled.  The  Duke  has  now  been  Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief  for  many  years,  and  is  entitled t(? 
retiring  pension  which  xany  other  officer  in  his  position 
would  naturally  expect  ^nd  receive.  It  Would  be  un¬ 
generous,  not  to  say  unjust,  to  treat  the  cousin  o 
Queen  worse  than  we  would vtreat  anybody  else,  and  we 
believe  it  would  also  be  highly  impolitic. 


The  Bulgarians,  in  particular,  would  never  be  missed. 
The  details  of  the  arrangement  which  their  emissaries 
to  Russia  have  patched  up  with  the  Tsar  are  not  yet 
announced,  but  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the! 
infant  Prince  Boris,  with  the  Orthodox  Greek  side  ot 
his  double  christening  much  emphasized,  is  to  receive 
Russian  recognition.  His  father,  Prince  Ferdinand, 
may  be  permitted  to  linger  on  the  scene,  much  as  Milan 
does  in  Servia,  but  the  real  direction  of  affairs  appear^ 
to  be  destined  for  the  Metropolitan  Clement  Thi. 
ecclesiastic  is  a  man  of  energy  and  ambdion,  who  wd 
indeed  no  match  for  his  old  enemy,  Stambouloff,  but 
easily  superior  to  the  breed  of  small  politicians  nov 
engaged  in  insulting  the  murdered  statesman’s  grave 
The  predominance  of  an  enthusiastic  churchman  in  u 
o-arian  politics  will  give  Russia  a  much  stronger  hold  upo 
the  principality  than  even  an  armed  occupation  woul 
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have  involved  ten  years  ago.  For  this  reason,  and  others, 
Austro-Hungary  and  her  allies  are  not  unlikely  to  with¬ 
hold  their  consent  to  the  projected  new  arrangement. 

The  result  of  the  elections  in  New  South  Wales  has 
been  a  practical  verdict  in  favour  of  Free  Trade.  We 
say  practical,  because  the  Labour  members  have  not 
yet  declared  themselves  upon  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
the  state  of  parties  stands  thus — 62  Ministerialists,  44 
Protectionists,  and  19  Labour  members.  If  we  are  to 
judge  by  Victoria,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  probability 
that  the  Labour  members  will  arrange  themselves  on  the 
side  of  Protection.  But  Mr.  Reid,  the  Premier,  is  still 
confident,  and  purposes  to  make  New  South  Wales  far 
more  thoroughly  Free  Trade  than  the  mother-country 
herself.  For  the  colony  this  is  excellent  news,  pro¬ 
vided  that  Mr.  Reid  is  able  to  carry  out  his  reforms. 
Of  late  there  have  been  considerable  fluctuations  in 
regard  to  this  problem.  It  would  puzzle  a  Solon  to  dis¬ 
cover  why  \  ictoria  should  be  steadfastly  Protectionist 
and  the  sister  colony  almost  as  persistently  Free  Trade. 
But  the  new  departure  is  as  good  news  for  us  as  for 
New  South  Wales  herself,  and  we  view  the  defeat  of 
Sir  Harry  Parkes  and  Sir  George  Dibbs  with  equanimity. 
The  idea  that  the  reversion  of  New  South  Wales  to  its 
ancient  principles  will  affect  the  course  of  Australian 
Federation  is  absurd.  A  federated  Australia  would 
easily  be  able  to  make  its  own  arrangements  in  regard 
to  the  outer  world. 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  race  for  Edinburgh 
between  the  different  railway  companies  exactly  seven 
years  ago.  The  so-called  West  Coast  companies  prac¬ 
tically  gained  the  day,  and  proved  that  they  could  reach 
Edinburgh  at  least  as  quickly  as  the  East  Coast  com¬ 
panies.  In  a  similar  way  they  now  claim  equality  in  the 
traffic  to  Perth,  and  especially  to  Aberdeen,  to  which 
points  the  EastCoast  route  has  hitherto  claimed  an  advan¬ 
tage  of  aboutfifteen  minutes.  But  though  the  East  Coast 
route  is  some  seventeen  miles  shorter  from  London,  and 
the  company  has  spent  about  two  millions  on  the  Forth 
Bridge  in  order  to  maintain  its  advantage  over  its  rival, 
still  a  good  many  miles  of  its  track  are  on  a  single  line, 
and  it  has  other  disadvantages,  so  that  more  than  once 
lately  the  West  Coast  train  has  managed  to  reach  Aber¬ 
deen  some  minutes  before  the  East  Coast.  The  contest 
will  most  likely  be  settled  by  both  companies  agreeing 
to  do  the  distance  in  the  same  time,  and  then  perhaps 
the  companies  will  have  leisure  to  consult  the  public 
convenience  and  change  the  hour  of  departure.  Eight 
o’clock  was  a  reasonable  time  to  leave  town  when  Perth 
was  nearly  twelve  hours  away,  but  now  it  is  only  nine 
hours  distant  it  is  an  absurd  time. 

While  most  countries  are  busy  trying  to  “exclude 
God  from  the  national  schools,”  Belgium  is  exposing 
herself  to  crises  by  a  determined  effort  to  bring  Him  in. 
Religious  instruction  is  to  be  obligatory,  and  the  clergy 
are  to  have  access  to  the  schools  as  well  as  a  control 
.wer  the  class-books.  This  has  set  all  the  baser  sort  of 
Belgians  in  an  uproar  ;  Liberals  and  Socialists,  who  had 
failed  to  come  to  terms  over  so  congenial  a  question  as 
universal  suffrage,  have  now  formed  an  alliance 
against  the  emotional  teaching  of  morals.  “  Down  with 
the  King  !”  and  “  Down  with  the  laws  !”  have  been  the 
street  antiphon  during  the  last  few  days.  Many  dan¬ 
gerous  undercurrents  have  evidently  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  the  rotten  state  of  Belgium. 

Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  addressing  the  students  of  the 
National  Art  Training  School  the  other  day,  advised  them 
to  take  Art  au sericux.  We  do.  He  also  counselled  them 
to  know  an  apple  from  a  pear,  which  some  modern 
artists,  he  hinted  with  scathing  irony,  did  not.  He 
apologized  for  insisting  on  all  this,  “  because  he  saw  all 
round  a  kind  of  painting  produced  as  the  highest  aim  of 
art,  in  which  one  could  not  distinguish  an  apple-tree 
from  a  pear-tree,”  the  knowledge  of  which  would,  of 
course,  be  so  valuable  to  an  artist.  In  fact  you  must 
be  a  botanist  before  you  can  be  a  Royal  Academician, 
and  if  you  are  a  geologist  and  know  all  about  marble, 
so  much  the  better.  Modern  art  to  Mr.  Alma  Tadema 
is  “  a  world  of  mist,  a  regular  bubble  and  squeak 
(laughter).”  But  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  is  so  very  satirical 


that  when  we  find  him  saying  that  Mr.  Whistler’s 
yellow  room  must  have  had  a  “great  influence  upon  his 
eye,”  we  fall  to  wondering  if  this  is  also  “writ  sarcas- 
tick.”  But  we  cheer  up  when  we  are  informed  that 
Mr.  Tadema  himself  first  tried  red  and  then  green  ;  for 
we  remember  the  effect  of  green  in  the  eye.  On  the  whole 
we  agree  with  the  Royal  Academician,  for,  “To  know 
enables  one  to  teach  ;  but  who  can  teach  without  know¬ 
ing  ?  ”  Answer,  if  you  can,  ye  outsiders.  But  is  teaching 
the  aim  of  any  artist  who  is  not  an  Academician  ? 

Among  those  who  received  the  Legion  of  Honour,  or 
were  promoted  to  a  higher  rank  in  the  Order  on  14  July, 
were  a  number  of  men  of  letters.  Sardou  was  made  a 
Commander,  a  position  which  no  other  writer  holds, 
though  why  he  has  been  so  honoured  remains  an  enigma 
to  all  but  French  Ministers.  Paul  Bourget,  Anatole 
France,  Andni  Theuriet  are  now  officers  of  the  Order, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  first  two,  at  all  events, 
deserve  the  distinction.  Bourget,  though  anything  but 
a  success  as  a  novelist,  is  a  good  critic  and  an 
admirable  descriptive  writer  ;  besides,  he  is  one  of  the 
best  heads  in  the  world.  Anatole  France  has  recently 
been  described  at  length  in  these  columns,  and  it  will 
suffice  to  say  of  Theuriet  that  he  contributes  a  harmless 
novel  every  year  to  the  “  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,” 
and  will  sooner  or  later  find  his  way  through  this  side- 
door  into  the  Academy. 

The  “  chevaliers”  of  the  Order  interest  us  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  youth  and  what  we  can  expect  from  them. 
Mend^s  has  given  of  his  best,  we  presume,  and  that  is 
bad  ;  few  have  ever  made  so  vile  a  use  of  considerable 
talent.  From  Paul  Margueritte  we  can  still  hope  for 
work  better  than  anything  he  has  yet  done,  though  the 
“  Cuirassier  Blanc  ”  proved  him  to  be  a  novelist  of  real 
ability.  He  has  shown  a  sense  of  the  futility  and  sadness 
of  life  which  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  our  time,  and 
not  unnatural  when  we  remember  that  he  is  the  son  of 
that  General  Margueritte  who  died,  sword  in  hand,  at 
Sedan.  Paul  Margueritte  is  very  tall  and  thin,  with  a 
remarkably  expressive  and  mobile  face,  which  won 
for  him,  years  ago  in  the  balls  at  Montmartre,  the  re¬ 
putation  of  being  one  of  the  best  Pierrots  ever  seen. 
He  was  one  of  the  famous  “  five  ”  who  signed  the  pro¬ 
testation  against  M.  Zola,  and  this  declaration  of  faith 
did  him  good,  we  may  assume,  when  he  forced  his 
entrance  into  M.  Brunetiere’s  “  Revue.” 

We  must  say  something  too  of  Gustave  Guiches, 
though  he  is  but  little  known  in  England.  His  “  Ccdeste 
Prudhommat”  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  studies  of 
provincial  life  which  has  appeared  in  France  since  the 
pen  dropped  from  Balzac’s  wearied  fingers.  He  has  a 
strange  gift  of  subtle  irony  which  does  not  go  at  all 
with  his  appearance.  He  is  dark,  small,  dry,  and  nervous, 
like  one  of  those  peasants  of  the  South  of  France  whom 
he  has  described  so  well.  He  is  said  to  be  “  une  des 
plus  rmkhantes  langues  du  Paris,”  which  is  saying  a 
good  deal.  He  was  also  among  the  famous  “  five.” 

Rene  Doumic  is  the  youngest  of  those  on  this  year’s 
honour-roll,  and  is  a  sort  of  hybrid  between  Lemaitre 
and  Brunetiere.  As  a  youth  he  won  all  the  honours  in 
the  Normal  School,  and  naturally  passed  at  once  into  the 
“Journal  des  Debats.”  He  is  now  the  critic  of  the 
“  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,”  and  uses  every  occasion  to 
tell  what  he  thinks  to  be  the  truth  to  whoever  comes 
within  reach  of  his  pen.  He  has  a  real  talent  and  wide, 
accurate  reading,  but  we  fear  he  will  turn  out  tohave  more 
scholarship  than  wit,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
he  will  in  the  long  run  come  to  resemble  Brunetiere  more 
closely  than  Lemaitre. 

“  Marmaduke,”  in  “Truth,”  praises  Mr.  Balfour  for 
reappointing  Mr.  Gully  to  the  Speakership.  He  tells  us 
that  “a  large  number  of  influential  Conservatives  .  .  . 
very  rightly  insist  that  it  is  for  the  Conservative  party 
to  show  a  good  example  in  matters  of  taste  and  gene¬ 
rous  behaviour.”  This  is  a  frank  confession  of  inferiority 
on  the  part  of  the  Separatists  which  we  should  hardly 
have  expected  from  any  of  the  Radical  contributors  to 
“Truth.”  If  it  continues  on  this  path,  “Truth"  will 
soon  deserve  ils  name  and  lose  its  reputation. 
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THE  FIRST  CABINET  COUNCIL. 


THE  first  meeting  of  the  Unionist  Cabinet  must  have 
been  extremely  interesting  for  more  reasons  than 
one.  It  was,  so  to  speak,  the  affixing  of  the  seal  to  the 
instrument  of  union  between  parties  that  had  once  been 
opponents,  but  which,  having  sunk  minor  differences,  are 
now  finally  joined  together  to  carry  on  the  Government 
of  the  country  so  as,  before  all  things,  to  maintain  the 
integrity  and  forward  the  progress  of  the  Empire. 
Needless  to  say,  we  are  in  the  fullest  sympathy  with 
this  first  meeting  of  our  leaders,  which  is  in  a  sense 
the  realization  of  what  all  we  Unionists  have  aimed  at 
and  striven  for  during  the  weary  years  of  the  Rosebery 
Administration.  This  aim  is  at  length  an  accomplished 
fact.  But  just  because  we  have  firm  faith  in  Unionist 
principles  and  in  the  Unionist  Party,  we  are  not  afraid 
to  acknowledge  that  there  is  something  not  without 
humorous  suggestion  in  this  first  meeting  of  the 
magnates  of  "the  party.  Nineteen  members  make 
a  small  debating  society,  about  as  big  as  an  ordinary 
meeting  of  “Pop”  or  the  Cecil  Club.  Can  one 
not  picture  the  shy  Mr.  Akers-Douglas  and  the 
blooming  Mr.  Walter  Long  crowded  out  towards  the 
lower  end  of  the  table  and  listening  deferentially? 
And  what  must  have  been  the  real  feelings  ot  the 
Member  for  West  Birmingham,  as  his  glance  travelled 
from  the  classic  features  of  Mr.  Chaplin  to  the  distin¬ 
guished,  if  somewhat  fragile,  figure  of  Lord  George 
Hamilton?  Queer  colleagues  these  for  the  Radical  ex- 
Mayor  of  Birmingham.  Yet  we  learn,  on  indisputable 
authority,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  behaved  quite  nicely. 
He  neither  bullied  nor  even  interrupted  any  of  his 
colleagues,  and  seemed  to  have  taken  Mr.  Forwood’s 
lecture  to  heart  with  thankful  humility.  A  new  and 
minor  Cabinet  Minister  could  not  contain  his  enthusiasm, 
and  was  heard  to  exclaim  triumphantly  after  the  meet¬ 
ing  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  charming 
and  admirable  than  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  conduct.  This 
inexperienced  and  somewhat  indiscreet  gentleman 
appears  to  have  expected  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  would 
tell  Mr.  Goschen  to  shut  up  and  Mr.  Chaplin  to  get 

John  Bright  once  told,  with  admirable  effect,  the  story 
of  the  pelican  and  the  fish-hawk.  The  pelican  catches  fish, 
and  when  it  has  secured  them  it  puts  them  into  a  pouch 
or  purse  under  its  bill.  The  hawk  hovers  over  the  pelican, 
and,  waiting  patiently  until,  the  latter  has  secured  the 
fish,  he  comes  down  upon  him  with  a  swoop  and  takes 
the  fish  from  the  purse,  leaving  the  pelican  delighted 
that  his  life  has  been  spared.  We  Tories,  it  appears, 
are  beside  ourselves  with  joy  that  the  Liberal  Unionist 
hawks  have  contented  themselves  with  our  fish. 
After  all,  when  seated  at  a  table,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  not  so  very  terrible  a  personage.  But  this  crowd 
of  nineteen  is  far  too  large  for  the  serious  and 
confidential  handling  of  important  matters  ot  State, 
and  the  inevitable  result  will  be  the  formation  of 
an  inner  and  an  outer  Cabinet.  As  it  was,  with 
nothing  more  important  to  decide  than  the  election 
of  a  Speaker,  the  Queen’s  Speech,  and  the  choice  of 
the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  Address  of  thanks 
to  the  Crown,  the  whole  business  was  arranged 
between  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  before 
the  meeting,  and  was  seen  to  have  been  so  arranged 
by  what  one  must  now  call  the  rank  and  file  ot  the 
Cabinet.  The  position  of  these  dumb  items. of  the  outer 
Cabinet  will  not  be  very  dignified.  They  will  not  really 
be  consulted;  they  will  have  to  accept  whatever  the 
inner  Cabinet  may  give  them  ;  and  they  will  not.  be  held 
by  the  country  to  be  as  responsible  as  their  more 
powerful  colleagues.  Yet  such  a  system,  we  are  afraid, 
may  lead  to  heartburnings,  and  intrigues,  and  possibly  to 
wobbling.  However,  so  far  this  Cabinet  has  done 
excellently  well.  It  has  decided  to  leave  Mr.  Gully  in  the 
Chair,  the  wise  and  strong  thing  to  do  ;  and  it  has,  we 
assume,  decided  upon  some  kind  of  temporary  measure 
for  meeting  the  difficulty  of  the  expiration  of  the  jud.cia 
rents  in  Ireland.  Whether  this  takes  the  form  of  a  Bi 
to  continue  the  existing  law,  or  a  one-clause  Act,  it  will 
be  treated  by  all  as  a  step-gap,  not  intended  to.rai.se 
the  ultimate  question.  The  difficulties  of  the  Unionist 
Cabinet  will  begin  next  year,  when  they  set  to  work  upon 
their  programme  of  constructive  social  reform. 


PARTIES  AND  PROSPECTS  IN  IRELAND. 

WE  wrote  last  week  that  “in  the  face  of  the  increased 
Home  Rule  majority  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  simple 
folly  to  ignore  the  prevalent  feeling  in  that  country,  and 
to  proceed  during  the  next  few  years  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.”  It  is  satisfying  to  . find  that  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  organs  of  Unionist  opinion  and  feeling 
share  this  view.  The  difficulty  of  those  whose  utterances 
on  the  subject  are  still  pitched  in  the  old  71011  possumus 
key  is  not  so  much  one  of  unchangeable  sentiment 
as  of  imperfect  information  concerning  what  really  has 
happened  in  Ireland. 

Upon  the  single  question  of  opposition  to  the  existing 
system  of  government,  the  Irish  electorate  has,  it  is  true, 
revealed  itself  to  be  more  of  one  mind  in  1895  than  il 
was  in  1892.  Not  only  have  two  Ulster  seats  been  taken 
from  the  Unionists,  but  in  more  than  half  the  remaining 
seats  in  the  North  where  there  were  contests,  .  the 
Nationalists  have  either  increased  their  own  majorities 
or  diminished  those  of  their  opponents.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  two  Dublin  seats,  where  Mr.  Kenny  and  Mr. 
Horace  Plunkett  more  than  held  their  own,  the  poll  of  the  j 
scattered  Unionists  in  the  three  Catholic  provinces  is 
this  time,  on  the  whole,  rather  less  imposing  than 
usual.  Indeed,  in  Cork,  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  and  in 
fact  every  other  borough  or  partially  urban  constituency, 
except  Galway,  comparatively  few  Unionists  took  the 
trouble  to  vote  at  all.  Upon  the  face  of  the  figures, 
which  show  a  total  of  eighty-two  Nationalists  of  all 
shades,  as  against  eighty  in  the  late  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  Home  Rule  has  strengthened  its  position  in 
Ireland. 

It  is,  we  admit,  quite  natural  that  those  who  look 
only  at  the  figures  should  take  it  for  granted  that  this 
means  a  more  resolute  defiance  and  repudiation  of  the 
English  connection  than  ever,  with  revived  turbulence 
and  crime  in  Ireland  and  renewed  obstruction  at.  West¬ 
minster,  and  that  this  again  must  of  necessity  involve 
a  return  to  coercion.  Happily,  a  closer  study  of  what 
has  been  going  on  in  Ireland  throws  much  doubt  upon 
these  dismal  forebodings.  We  are  far  from  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  Irish  question  can  be  settled  offhand,  or 
that  it  does  not  still  offer  problems  of  great  complexity 
and  difficulty,  the  solution  of  some  of  which  is .  not 
likely  to  come  in  our  time.  But  there  are  discernible, 
on  the  other  hand,  numerous  signs  that  the.  Nationalist 
agitation  in  Ireland,  even  at  this  moment  of  its  apparent 
increase  of  strength,  is  on  the  brink  ot  a  complete 
change  of  character,  which  will  make  it  quite  possible 
for  its  real  leaders  to  come  to  a  rational  woiking 
arrangement  with  the  “  hereditary  oppressor.” 

The  Irish  Parliamentary  Party— by  which  we  mean 
the  main  body  of  the  Irish  representatives,  somewhat 
foolishly  called  Anti-Parnellites  in  common  nomen¬ 
clature — has  been  governed  since  Mr.  Parnell  s  enforced 
retirement  by  a  Committee  of  nine,  including  its  chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy.  At  the  outset,  this  body 
contented  itself  with  questions  of  political  policy  and 
parliamentary  strategy,  and  respected  the  independence 
alike  of  the  party’s  members  and  of  the  constituencies. 
Gradually  differences  arose  inside  the  Committee  touch¬ 
ing  both  the  conduct  of  affairs  at  Westminster  and  the 
management  of  the  party  organization  at  home,  and  it 
split  into  two  sections,  a  majority  of  six  controlled^  by 
Mr.  Dillon  and  a  minority  of  three  led  by  Mr.  Healy..  The 
struggle  between  these  two  factions  in  the  Committee- 
room'spread  to  the  party,  and  eventually  to  the  country 
at  large.  Moderation  is  never  a  distinguishing  quality 
in  Irish  fights.  The  Dillonites,  being  in  possession  of 
the  party  treasury,  and  having  tire  party  machinery  in 
their  hands,  began  using  both  not  only  to  secure. their 
own  supremacy  but  to  drive  Mr.  Healy  and  his  friends 
out  of  the  party  and  public  life.  Some  ot  the  latter, 
men  of  wealth  and  influence  like  Messrs.  John  Barry, 
Morrogh,  Chance,  and  Kennedy,  withdrew  in  disgust  i 
from  the  unequal  and  squalid  conflict.  Mr.  Healy,  no 
lono-er  on  the  Committee  and  continuing  the  battle  with 
depleted  forces,  could  do  very  little,  inside  the  party,  , 
but  he  made  great  popular  headway  in  Ireland,  and  last  | 
spring  actually  captured  the  Executive  Council  of  the  ] 
National  Federation,  the  organization  answering  to  the 
old  National  League.  This  body  had  hitherto  enjo>  ec 
undisputed  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  local 
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campaigns,  the  calling  of  conventions  for  the  selection 
of  candidates,  &c.  The  Parliamentary  Committee, 
terrified  at  this,  took  the  bold  step,  when  the  dissolution 
was  brought  about,  of  transferring  its  headquarters  to 
Dublin,  brushing  aside  the  Federation  and  announcing 
that  it  was  “  charged  with  the  control  of  the  Irish 
elections.” 

We  have  no  space  for  the  story  of  what  that  “control” 
was  revealed  to  mean.  The  mockery  of  an  election  in 
Servia  or  Bulgaria  furnishes  the  nearest  parallel  at  hand 
to  the  electoral  proceedings  of  this  Committee.  Con¬ 
ventions  were  shamelessly  packed  with  bogus  delegates, 
and  the  funds  of  the  party  were  openly  used  in  the  interest 
of  the  Committee’s  candidates,  often  against  old  sitting 
members  whose  solitary  offence  was  their  Healyism. 
A  favourite  device  was  to  hold  a  single  convention  for 
all  the  divisions  of  a  county,  and  to  use  the  votes  of 
delegates  from  outlying  districts  to  impose  candidates 
on  constituencies  against  the  local  will.  A  remarkable 
example  of  this  was  furnished  in  Mayo.  The  member 
for  North  Mayo,  Mr.  Crilly,  was  a  Healyite.  The  Con¬ 
vention,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Edward  Blake, 
^^and  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  William  O’Brien,  denied  to 
North  Mayo  the  right  to  renominate  him,  and  decided 
by  the  votes  of  representatives  from  the  three  other 
divisions  that  Mr.  John  Roche  should  be  nominated 
instead.  The  entire  North  Mayo  delegation  left  the 
room  in  protest,  but  that  made  no  difference.  Mr. 
Roche  was  announced  as  the  official  candidate,  and  on 
nomination  day  he  went  down  to  Ballina,  with  ^275  of 
the  party’s  funds  in  his  pocket,  formally  to  inaugurate 
his  campaign.  An  unforeseen  hitch  arose.  Not  a  house¬ 
holder  in  all  North  Mayo  could  be  induced  to  sign  his 
nomination  paper,  and  he  was  forced  to  return  to  Dublin 
as  he  came.  The  Nationalists  of  the  division  meanwhile 
nominated  Mr.  Crilly  on  their  own  account,  and  he  was 
elected  by  practically  the  same  majority  as  in  1S92.  The 
Parliamentary  Committee  was  not  defied  elsewhere  in 
this  open  fashion,  but  in  at  least  a  dozen  divisions  its 
candidates  were  rejected  by  the  Conventions,  and  in 
numerous  other  cases  its  nominees  were  elected  only 
after  the  plainest  possible  intimations  had  been  given 
by  the  voters  that  they  acquiesced  under  protest,  and 
would  see  to  it  that  the  thing  never  happened  again. 

In  other  words,  the  Parliamentary  Committee  has 
been  discredited  utterly  in  Ireland.  Of  the  five  losses  of 
seats  to  the  Parnellites,  three  are  popularly  ascribed  to 
its  blundering  bad  management,  either  in  giving  the 
contest  away  by  an  ignorant  clerical  error,  as  at 
Kilkenny,  or  by  forcing  weak  and  unpopular  candidates 
upon  the  constituencies,  as  in  East  Clare  and  East 
Waterford.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wholly  unexpected 
victory  in  West  Clare,  where  Mr.  Rochfort  Maguire  was 
supposed  to  have  a  safe  Parnellite  seat,  was  achieved  by 
a  London  friend  of  Mr.  Healy’s,  who  was  nominated 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Committee  by  the  local 
people,  and  made  his  fight  without  help  from  the  party 
funds,  and,  indeed,  almost  against  the  will  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  In  the  same  way  Mr.  Vesey  Knox’s  triumph  at 
Derry  was  a  purely  personal  affair.  The  Committee 
never  sent  him  a  penny,  nor  a  speaker,  and  would  not 
even  print  reports  of  his  meetings  in  its  organ,  the 
“  Freeman’s  journal.”  These  efforts  to  damage  Mr. 
Healy’s  lieutenants  were  only  less  successful  than  the 
official  intrigue  against  Mr.  Healy  himself  in  North 
Louth,  where,  single-handed  against  Parnellites  and  the 
scarcely  disguised  influence  of  the  Committee,  he  in¬ 
creased  his  majority. 

It  is  understood  that  in  the  Irish  Party  as  it  now- 
stands  Mr.  Healy’s  immediate  following  is  less  by  one 
or  two  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution.  This 
is  of  small  importance  one  way  or  the  other.  The  real 
point  is  that  the  Committee  of  the  party,  which  has  now- 
ceased  to  get  any  money  at  all  from  the  Irish  in  America 
and  Australia,  has  broken  down  in  the  estimation  of 
Ireland  as  well.  Without  funds  in  its  treasury,  or 
authority  in  the  Nationalist  constituencies,  it  cannot 
maintain  its  control  over  a  party  the  majority  of  whom 
depend  upon  a  weekly  salary  from  the  party  purse.  The 
party  itself  cannot  be  kept  together,  much  less  mustered 
in  continuous  force  at  Westminster.  The  Parliamentary 
machine  which  the  famine  of  1879,  the  Land  League 
craze,  the  enfranchisement  of  1885,  and  the  genius  of 
Parnell  together  built  up,  lies  in  pieces  before  us.  The 
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Home  Rule  chapter  of  Irish  agitation  is  definitely  closed. 
The  formulas  remain,  but  the  substance  is  gone.  The 
Irish  themselves  are,  at  heart,  as  tired  as  we  are  of  a 
meaningless  and  profitless  estrangement.  They  have 
shown  us  that  they  are  as  dissatisfied  as  ever  with  the 
existing  state  of  things.  But  we  take  it  they  are  not 
indisposed  to  show  us  also  a  new  disposition  to  discuss 
matters  calmly,  and  to  try  to  arrive  with  us  at  some 
intelligent  and  practicable  rearrangement  of  a  system 
w-hich  has  brought  us  neither  credit  nor  peace,  and  which, 
though  united  in  nothing  else,  they  unite  in  detesting. 

THE  “PIONEER”  ON  CHITRAL. 

IN  the  issue  of  the  “Pioneer  of  India”  for  June  23 
we  find  an  article  entitled  “  The  Unpublished  Story 
of  the  Chitral  Imbroglio.”  The  story  is  set  forth  in  three 
columns  with  greatwealth  of  detail,  and  carries  conviction 
with  it.  The  original  part  of  the  account  is  based  upon 
the  narrative  of  a  Sayid  who  accompanied  Sher  Afzul, 
and  is  very  cleverly  used  by  the  “  Pioneer”  writer  to  fill 
up  the  lacuna  in  our  knowledge  of  what  took  place  and, 
above  all,  to  elucidate  the  Government  despatches.  Up 
to  the  present  moment  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  beleaguerment  of  the  British  Agent  have  been  more 
or  less  obscure.  Some  things,  of  course,  we  learnt 
from  the  speech  of  the  Viceroy  in  Council  on  28  March. 
The  old  Mehtar,  he  told  us,  had  been  murdered,  and 
Umra  Khan  had  invested  Kila  Drosh  by  January  26. 
At  that  time  Lieutenent  Gurdon  w-as  in  Chitral  with  an 
escort  of  only  ten  men  :  on  1  February  he  was  joined  by 
Dr.  Robertson.  According  to  Lord  Elgin,  the  British 
Agent’s  instructions  were  generally  to  “tender  assistance 
in  Chitral  in  repelling  the  invader,”  and  “to  endeavour 
to  bring  about  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  succession.” 
Now  these  general  instructions  appear  to  us  to  be 
somewhat  contradictory  :  they  remind  us  of  nothing  so 
much  as  Mr.  Gladstone’s  instructions  to  Sir  Beauchamp 
Seymour  at  Alexandria  just  before  the  bombardment, 
which  were  summarized  at  the  time  in  the  following 
words:  “On  no  account  allow  new  guns  to  be  put 
into  position,  or  any  additions  to  be  made  to  the  fortifi¬ 
cations,  but  do  nothing  until  you  hear  from  us.”  Dr. 
Robertson,  however,  ought  to  have  known  that  his  real 
instructions  were  not  to  repel  the  invader,  but  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  solution  ;  for  Lord  Elgin  went  on  to  tell 
him  “to  report  to  the  Government  of  India  which  claimant 
would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  people  of  Chitral.” 
Sher  Afzul  joined  Umra  Khan  at  Drosh  on  23  February, 
and  the  Viceroy  has  told  us  that  “  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  Sher  Afzul  might  have  proved  an  acceptable 
candidate,”  but  his  nomination  was  out  of  the  question 
as  soon  as  it  became  known  that  “he  had  come  with  the 
open  support  of  Umra  Khan,  and  had  sent  an  insolent 
letter  to  the  British  Agent  requiring  the  withdrawal  of  all 
British  officers  from  Chitral  and  threatening  an  advance 
of  Umra  Khan’s  troops.” 

Now  let  us  see  how  these  words  of  the  Viceroy  should 
be  interpreted  in  the  light  cast  upon  the  events  by  the 
narrative  of  the  Sayid  who  was  with  Sher  Afzul.  First 
of  all  the  Sayid  declares  that  Sher  Afzul  advanced  to 
Drosh  with  no  hostile  intent  to  the  British,  and  that  just 
before  or  after  his  arrival  in  Umra  Khan’s  camp  he  came 
to  terms  with  Umra  Khan,  the  two  dividing  the  country 
between  them.  The  most  important  point  is  that  there 
could  have  been  no  doubt  in  Dr.  Robertson’s  mind  as  to 
Sher  Afzul’s  popularity  with  the  Chitralis.  For  after  the 
Chitralis  had  declared  their  loyalty  to  Captains  Campbell 
and  Townshend  on  23  March,  they  all  decamped  to  Sher 
Afzul  on  the  very  next  day,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  his 
arrival  in  the  neighbourhood.  Why  then  did  not  Dr. 
Robertson  try  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  solution  by 
recommending  Sher  Afzul  to  the  British  Government  as 
the  most  acceptable  claimant?  What  he  did  do  we  know 
now.  He  sent  a  letter  to  Sher  Afzul,  saying  that  the 
British  Agent  would  be  glad  to  see  him,  to  which  came 
an  answer  on  the  26th,  “  peaceful,  but  with  a  slight 
suspicion  of  bluster,”  which  plain  English  has  since 
become  to  the  Viceroy’s  official  mind  “an  insolent 
letter,”  and  so  forth. 

But  to  continue  the  Sayid’s  narrative.  His  simple 
statement  is  that  Sher  Afzul  sent  back  to  Dr.  Robertson 
to  say  that  he  was  the  friend  of  the  British,  but  that 
“  as  in  the  time  of  Aman-ul-Mulk,  so  now,  no  troops  will 
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.  •  r*\  * 1  >>  'Thpn  follows  3.  characteristic 

c=le' oftScwy  J^ich  British  frontier  officers 
Ire  accustomed  to  act.  It  would  seem  to  any  one 
;hat  sher  Afzul’s  letter  afforded  an  easy  means  o 
brinein-  about  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  affair,,  but 
what  Dr.  Robertson  looked  upon  as  “  a  sligit  su®P^°n 
of  bluster”  was  still  far  too  much  tor  ms  nerves 
He  promptly  deposed  Amir-ul-Mulk,  set  up  the  boy 
S hui ah-ul-M ulk  as  Mehtar,  wrote  telling  Sher  Afzul  he 
St  either  leave  Chitral  or  give  in  his  submission,  and 
nrenared  to  fight.  Even  then  Sher  Afzul  did  not  think  of 
fio-hting,  and  no  one  of  his  men  pulled  trigger  until  iey 
were  fired  upon  in  flank  and  front  by  the  British  rena¬ 
issance  of  3  March.  As  all  will  remember  this 
aggression  ended  in  the  British  force  having  to  retreat, 
and  in  the  investment  of  the  fort  at.  Chitral.  But  even 
then  Sher  Afzul  was  not  content  with  his  positio  , 
wrote  again  and  again  to  Dr  Robertson  in  th  fort 
tpii;np.  him  it  appears,  in  one  letter  on  i3  Marcn,  tnau 
the  people  had  chosen  him  Mehtar,  and  repeating  ns 
wish  to  befriends.  No  wonder  the  “Pioneer  say. 

“  If  this  narrative  is  to  be  relied  on,  and  it  is  so  impartia 
and  hangs  together  so  well  that,  until  it  is  authontativ  y 

contradicted,  the  presumption  ^\he 
n'ain  that  the  British  Agent  was  the  first  to  assume  t 
offensive  and  that  Sher  Afzul’s  crime  against  us  was 
merely  that  he  wished  to  revert  to  the  system  in  vogue 
under  Aman-ul-Mulk,  when  no  Brit, sh  troops  w ere  ■„ 
Chitral.  Since  the  Government  of  India  had  al  ) 
n-ul-Mulk’s  [the  lately  murdered  ruler] 
British  officer  should  be  kept  in  Chitral, 
a  to  see  how  our  dignity  could  have  suffere 
bv  such  an  arrangement  as  Sher  Afzul  desired  Chitral 
would  then  have  had  a  strong  and  popular  nder,  and n 
expedition  would  have  been  necessary.  Th®  ® 

\ory  in  fact,  bears  out  in  the  strongest  way  the  view 
we  have  held  from  the  first-that,  with  the  exercis  f 
tact  and  forethought,  the  whole  ^of  this  untortunat 
v  cinptec:  have  been  avoided. 

"  We  have  no  wish  to  be  hard  on  individuals,  but  it  seems 
to  ^  that  the  instructions  of  the  Viceroy  to  Dr.  Robertson 
should  have  been  clearer  and  more  emphatm  as  to  th 
necessity  of  preserving  peace  if  peace  could  be  preservea, 
and  that  Dr.  Robertson  should  have  construed  his  weak 
and  half  contradictory  instructions  in  order  to  avoid 
what  seems  to  have  been  a  wholly  unnecessary  war 
story  of  this  costly  error  only  increases  the  satisfaction 
with  which  we  accept  the  hint  that  Lord  Lansdow me  has 
resolved  to  evacuate  Chitral  as  soon  as  practicable. 


GEOGRAPHERS  IN  CONGRESS. 


n(?noT  D  a  huge  bare  room,  where  delegates  by  the 
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pooh-poohed  scientific  geography  on  the  plea  that  the 
pilgrim  fathers,  Cortes,  Pizarro,  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  1 he 
might  have  added,  H.  M.  Stanley,  never  knew  and  never 
troubled  about  it.  Of  course  the  design  of  this  attempt 
to  render  geography  elastic  was  to  prepare  excuses  fo 
the  geographers  in  congress  to  debate  any  earthly  sub¬ 
ject  which  might  come  into  their  heads.  Their  topics 
may  have  been  very  magnificent,  but  in  general  cen  etait 
fia/la  terre.  We  were  treated  to  almost  everything 
except  geography,  from  balloonacy  to  the  abuse  of  the 
poles  Had  it  occurred  to  the  Congress,  geomancy 
might  easily  have  been  thrown  in.  Mr.  Buchanan  dis¬ 
coursed  on  the  Prince  of  Monaco  s  experience  as  a  yachts¬ 
man  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  or 
oractical  ioking.  In  the  attempt  to  catch  sprats,  the 
Prince  had  launched  a  lighted  lifebuoy,  which  attracted 
passing  steamers  and  kept  them  there  all  night  in  fear 
of  collNion.  Professor  Libbey  amused  the  company  with 
his  amateur  photographs  of  America,  Greenland,  and 
Honolulu.  Captain  Lugard  made  a  few  observations  on 
forestry.  Some  one  from  the  British  Museum  gave  his 
views  on  cataloguing  and  indexing  books.  So  anxious^ 
was  every  one  to  air  his  own  hobby  that,  when  one  un¬ 
fortunate  congressman  failed  to  answer  to  his  nan  , 
was  resolved  by  acclamation  that  his  paper  be  taken 

aSAsaan  attempt  to  satisfy  future  little  Peterkins,  the 
Congress  dropped  from  time  to  time  into  futile  pro- 
posals,  which"*  was  pleased  to  imagine  eminently 
practical.  General  Annenkoft  suggested  that  all  the 
world  should  adopt  the  same  tune  of  day,  which  turned 
out  to  mean  that  there  should  be  two  clocks  everywhere, 
one  with  the  actual  and  the  other  with  imaginary  time 
Any  one  who  has  ever  tried  to  catch  a  train  at  Monte 
Carlo  will  be  able  to  testify  to  the  annoyance  of  such 
unnecessary  confusion.  Professor  Levasseur  advised 
that  schools  should  use  blackboards,  and  that  the  chil- 
dren  should  make  maps  of  their  ^odrooms-.for  the 
benefit  of  what  explorers  he  did  not  add..  A  patr 
Englishman  protested  that  the  Greenw'ch  meridian 
should  find  universal  adoption,  and  a  French  Congress 
man  advised  us  to  use  the  metric  system.  Some  one 
mentioned  a.  being  known  as  a  “  geodesi: st  to  ^°™f 
we  commend  the  advice  contained  in  the  latter  part  o 
his  name.  For  our  own  part  we  are  not  sanguine  as  to 
the  usefulness  of  this  Congress  or  any  similar  body. 
Did  it  possess  any  real  authority,  we  would  petition  1 
in  favour  of  One  Place  One  Name,  the  greed  of  such 
towms°as  Venezia — Venice — Venedig  Vemse— Venecia 
_&c.  being  bewildering.  We  would  crave  also  for  an 
effort  to  render  future  books  of  travel  less  futile  and 

dull. 


UTILIZING  NIAGARA. 


T  N  the  great  republic  they  do  things  on  the  large  scale. 
I  They  are  just  completing  one  of  the  b.ggest  things 
nn  earthin  the  way  of  industrial  projects  by  the  utiliza- 
f  thp  natural  supply  of  power  running  to  waste  in 

mosfn^gligibrfracBon  'of  th°e  whole  available  supply] 
To  utflize  a  larger  fraction  needed  great  engineering 
works  Tor  carrying  the  water  by  sluices  to  the  point 
where  the  mills  were  to  be  set  up,  and  toi  discharging 
^  outflow  through  tunnels.  And  even  so  only  sma 
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lines  of  copper-wire  into  a  circuit,  power  could  be  trans¬ 
mitted  between  them  by  the  electric  current  which 
circulated  from  one  to  the  other.  Set  a  steam-engine 
or  a  turbine  to  turn  one  of  the  two  dynamos,  the  other 
at  the  distant  point  would  forthwith  revolve,  and  would 
give  out  as  mechanical  power  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  power  supplied  at  the  generating  station.  The 
stationary  electric  wire  takes  the  place  of  the  running 
rope  or  twirling  shaft,  with  an  obvious  economy  when¬ 
ever  the  distance  of  transmission  exceeds  a  few  yards. 

It  was  principally  in  Switzerland  that  the  pioneer  work 
of  electric  transmission  blossomed  forth,  the  genius  of 
the  locality  being  favourable.  Natural  supplies  of 
water-power,  the  industrial  instincts  of  the  enterprising 
Swiss,  and  the  scientific  influence  of  the  Polytechnikum 
of  Zurich  were  all  factors  in  the  work.  From  small 
examples  to  larger,  electric  transmission  developed 
itself.  In  1887  about  twenty  horse-power  was  trans¬ 
mitted,  with  a  clear  mechanical  efficiency  of  74  percent, 
from  Kriegstetten  to  Solothurn  by  the  engineers  of  the 
Oerlikon  works  of  Zurich  ;  and  in  1889  their  chief  elec¬ 
trical  designer,  Mr.  C.  Brown,  won  a  grand prix  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  by  the  transmission  of  about  300  horse¬ 
power  across  the  exhibition  building. 

About  the  same  period  a  powerful  combination  of 
New  York  capitalists  appeared  on  the  scene.  They  in¬ 
vestigated  the  Niagara  question  from  the  engineering, 
financial,  and  commercial  points  of  view  ;  and  set  about 
acquiring  rights  and  forming  companies.  A  Land  De¬ 
velopment  Company  was  to  build  a  new  manufacturing 
village  ;  a  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  was  to  under¬ 
take  the  electric  distribution  of  power  ;  a  Cataract  Con¬ 
struction  Company  was  to  carry  out  the  engineering 
work.  They  sent  out  a  roving  Commission  to  collect 
expert  opinion  in  the  highest  quarters.  They  engaged 
the  services  of  Professor  George  Forbes  and  Professor 
Rowland  as  engineers,  while  Professor  Coleman  Sellers, 
the  leading  scientific  engineer  in  the  States,  became 
president  of  the  Power  Company. 

At  this  stage  occurred  the  one  discreditable  episode 
the  savour  of  which  will  ever  cling  about  the  undertaking. 
Acting  on  the  best  of  advice,  it  was  decided  to  fix  the 
size  of  the  electric  generators  at  5000  horse-power  each, 
and  to  mount  them,  as  the  Swiss  engineers  were  doing, 
on  vertical  shafts  going  down  to  the  turbines.  Plans  of 
machinery  were  then  invited  by  the  Cataract  Company 
from  the  leading  manufacturers  and  designers  of  Europe, 
with  intimations  which,  however  speciously  conveyed, 
were  destined  to  be  rudely  dispelled.  For  when  some 
twenty  sets  of  designs,  many  of  which  were  pronounced 
by  the  Cataract  Company’s  own  engineers  to  be  “ex¬ 
tremely  good,”  had  been  framed  with  infinite  pains,  the 
Cataract  Company  coolly  rejected  all,  and  directed  their 
engineers  to  prepare  “their  own”  designs.  All  the 
excuse  ever  offered  for  this  ungenerous  picking  of  the 
brains  of  others  was  “the  increased  cost  of  using 
European  designs,  owing  to  the  high  tariff  in  America, 
and  owing  to  transport”  !  One  firm  alone  among  those 
thus  treated  had  spent  at  least  £ 1000  on  preparing 
plans.  The  City  Guilds  Institute  had  granted  the 
Scientific  Commissioners  a  room  at  South  Kensington 
in  which  to  conduct  their  inquiries.  And  the  result  was 
this  contemptible  collaring  of  rival  plans,  which  not  even 
in  itself  was  successful.  For  the  designs  published  as 
the  labours  of  the  official  engineers  differ  from  those  of 
the  machines  as  actually  manufactured  by  the  Westing- 
house  Company,  no  acknowledgment  being  made  to 
the  originators  of  some  of  the  most  important  details. 

Early  in  the  present  year  the  first  of  the  new  5000 
horse-power  electric  generators  was  delivered.  The  first 
three  turbines  had  already  been  placed  by  a  Philadelphia 
firm  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  vertical  shafts.  A  few 
clays  ago  regular  running  began,  and  will  continue  until 
fully  50,000  horse-power  is  supplied.  The  first  con¬ 
sumers  arc  an  aluminium  company  ;  but  several  acres 
of  factories  are  already  built  in  the  new  town  to  receive 
the  supply  of  power.  One  factory  alone  wants  3300 
horse-power,  another  1000,  a  third  1500.  The  price 
charged  is  best  understood  by  comparison  with  those  of 
our  British  electric  lighting  companies.  The  maximum 
price  permitted  by  our  Board  of  Trade  for  one 
“unit”  (equivalent  :o  about  i.1,  horse-power  for  one 
hour)  of  electric  energy  is  8 d.  ;  the  usual  price  of  the 
London  companies  is  6 d.  The  price  charged  at  Niagara, 


and  stated  to  be  handsomely  profitable,  is  half  a  farthing. 
Even  when  100,000  horse-power  shall  have  been  taken 
from  the  great  river,  the  difference  to  the  eye  in  the 
quantity  of  water  will  be  quite  imperceptible. 

It  is  a  bold  project,  and  one  that  seems  to  contain  all  the 
elements  of  assured  success.  But  Niagaras  are  few  ; 
and  the  more  modest  natural  sources  of  power  in  Europe 
have  already  been  tapped  in  many  instances.  Tivoli  for 
three  years  has  sent  over  a  1000  horse-power  across  the 
Campagna  to  light  Rome.  Genoa  receives  1000  from 
a  tributary  of  the  Po.  The  rapids  of  the  Rhine  and  of 
the  Rhone  have  long  ago  been  put  into  requisition. 
Heilbronn  is  lit  from  the  rapids  of  Lauffen  by  the 
machinery  which  in  1891  sent  light  and  power  to  the 
Frankfort  Exhibition,  1 18  miles  away.  Even  in  England, 
where  water-power  is  scanty,  there  are  a  few  small  ex¬ 
amples  doing  good  service,  asat  Keswickand  Worcester ; 
and  there  are  others,  as  at  Wrexham  and  the  Fall  of 
Foyers,  where  the  utilization  of  water-power  is  in  con¬ 
templation.  Tidal-power  still  remains  to  be  utilized, 
not  for  want  indeed  of  suitable  electric  machinery  but  for 
lack  of  an  economical  form  of  tidal  mill. 

Silvanus  P.  Thompson. 

A  JESUIT. 

T  was,  I  think,  at  the  little  port  of  the  Esquina  in 
Corrientes  that  he  came  on  board.  A  priest  at 
first  sight,  yet  not  quite  similar  to  other  priests,  at  least 
to  those  whose  mission  is  only  for  mass  and  meat.  A 
Spaniard,  too,  at  first  sight,  with  the  clean-cut  features 
ot  Old  Castille,  the  bony  hands  that  mark  the  man  of 
action,  and  feet  as  square  as  boxes.  Withal  not  common¬ 
place,  though  unassuming,  but  with  a  look  of  that 
intensity  of  purpose  which  many  saints  have  shared  with 
bulldogs.  All  day  the  steamer  had  been  running  between 
the  myriad  islets  of  the  Parana.  Sometimes  it  seemed 
impossible  she  could  thread  her  way  between  the  muss 
of  floating  “  camalote  ”  which  clogged  the  channel 
Now  and  then  the  branches  of  the  tall  Lapachos  and 
l  rundays  swept  the  deck  as  the  vessel  hugged  the 
shore.  On  every  side  a  mass  of  vegetation,  featherv 
palms,  horny  mimosas,  giant  cacti,  and  all  knotted 
together  with  lianas  like  cordage  of  a  ship,  stretching 
from  tree  to  tree.  The  river,  an  enormous  yellow  flood, 
flowing  between  high  banks  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  ever 
slipping  with  a  dull  splash  into  the  stream.  On  every 
side  Nature  overwhelming  man  and  making  him  feel  his 
littleness. 

Such  a  scene  as  Hulderico  Schmidel,  Alvar  Nunez,  or 
Solis  may  have  gazed  on,  with  the  exception  that  now 
and  then  wild  horses  came  into  sight  and  snorted  as 
the  steamer  passed  ;  or  a  Gaucho,  wilder  than  the  horse 
he  rode,  with  flowing  hair  and  floating  poncho,  cantered 
along  the  plain  where  the  banks  were  low,  his  “  pingo” 
galloping  like  a  piece  of  clockwork.  In  the  slack 
water,  under  the  lee  of  the  islands,  alligators  lay  like 
trunks  of  trees  and  basked.  In  the  trees  the  monkeys 
and  parrots  chattered  and  howled,  and  “picallores  ” 
flitted  from  flower  to  flower  ;  and  once  between  the 
islands  a  tiger  appeared  swimming  in  pursuit  of  some 
“  carpinchos.”  The  air  was  full  of  the  filmy  white  fila¬ 
ments  like  cobwebs  which  the  north  wind  always  brings 
with  it  in  those  countries,  and  which  clung  from  every 
rope  and  piece  of  rigging,  making  the  steamer  look  as 
if  she  had  run  through  a  cotton  manufactory.  In  every 
cabin  mosquitos  hummed  and  made  life  miserable. 

On  board  the  steamer  everything  was  modern  of  the 
modern,  but  modern  seen  through  a  Spanish  medium 
no  door  would  shut,  no  bolt  would  draw,  and  nothing 
made  to  slide  would  work — engines  from  Barrow-in- 
Furness,  or  from  Greenock,  but  the  brass-plate  which 
set  forth  the  place  of  their  manufacture  was  so  covered 
with  patina  as  to  leave  the  name  a  matter  of  conjecture 
The  captain  wasfrom  Barcelona,  and  fullyimprcsscd  with 
the  importance  of  his  native  province  and  city  ;  the 
crew,  Italians  and  Spanish  Basques  ;  the  pilot,  a  Cor- 
rentino,  equally  at  home  in  the  saddle  or  in  a  schooner, 
and  knowing  every  turn  and  bend  of  the  river  in  the 
nineteen  hundred  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Cuyaba. 
The  passengers,  chiefly  Bolivians  and  Brazilians,  hating 
one  another,  but  indistinguishable  to  the  undiscerning 
foreigner;  anArgentine  “tropero,”  going  to  Corrientes 
a  Spanish  merchant  or  two  from  Buenos  Ayres  ;  the 
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ambulant  troop  of  Italian  opera  singers,  without  which  no 
river  steamer  in  South  America  ever  seems  to  leave  a  port , 
a  eambler  or  two  in  pursuit  of  their  daily  avocation ;  some 
Paraguayans  with  innumerable  children  and  servants 
and  birds  in  cages,  all  chattering  in  Guarani,  like  the 
Christian  Indians  they  are  ;  some  English  business  men, 
looking  as  business  like  as  if  in  London.  On  the  lower 
deck  a  group  of  Gauchos  with  their  ‘  ‘  capataz.  Seated  all 
dav  lon°-  they  played  at  “Truco”  with  cards  as  greasy 
as  bits  of  hide  and  so  well  marked  upon  the  back  that 
the  anxiety  of  the  dealer  to  conceal  their  faces  seemed  a 
work  of  supererogation.  These  were  the  only  passengers 
who  thoroughly  enjoyed  themselves.  Lounging  on  the 
deck  when  tired  of  playing  cards,  or  when  tobacco  failed 
or  “matd”  was  unprocurable,  they  talked  of  horses  and 
scratched  their  marks  upon  the  deck,  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  captain,  with  the  points  of  their  facones.  Had 
the  voyage  endured  a  month  they  would  not  have  com¬ 
plained,  so  long  as  mealtimes  came  in  regular  succession 
and  there  was  room  to  stretch  their  “  recad°s  upon  the 
deck  at  night  to  sleep.  Mosquitos  troubled  them  no  , 
and  though  they  never  seemed  to  look  at  anything,  not 
a  bend  of  the  stream  or  tree,  still  less  a  horse,  escaped 
their  observation.  If  there  was  a  guitar  procurable, 
thev  sang  to  it  for  hours  in  the  moonlight,  but  in  such 
quiet  fashion  as  to  disturb  no  one,  least  of  all  themselves. 
Their  songs  were  chiefly  of  melancholy  love  affairs  or 
of  the  prowess  of  famous  horses.  If  the  first-class 
passengers  danced  upon  the  deck  at  night  the  Gauchos 
sauntered  up  and  criticized  them,  as  if  they  had  bee 

cattle  at  a  “  Saladero.”  c  ,, 

At  the  Esquina,  the  usual  mild  bustle  of  a  South 
American  riverine  port  was  soon  over.  The  captain 
of  the  port,  after  a  full  hour’s  waiting,  rode  leisurely 
to  the  pier,  got  off  his  horse,  lighted  his  cigarette,  and 
sauntered  to  his  boat.  The  Italian  boatmen  were 
galvanized  into  a  little  life,  and  stood  and  grinned  and 
tried  to  look  as  if  they  were  at  Naples  or  at  Genoa 
After  much  talking  of  yellow  fever  and  the  perennial 
revolution,  and  inquiries  if  such  and  such  a  one  had  had 
his  throat  cut,  the  passengers  surrendered  themselves 
to  be  cheated  by  the  boatmen  and  went  ashore.  As  the 
vessel  slid  away  and  the  little  city  baking  like  a  white 
oven  in  the  sun,  with  the  Argentine  flag  with  its  bars :  of 
blue  and  white  flapping  against  the  flagstaff  and  the 
horses  tied  to  the  “  palenque  in  front  of  the  h™s®s 
the  plaza,  faded  out  of  sight,  our  interest  centred  on  the 
only  passenger  who  had  come  aboard.  Nobody  knew 
him,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  be  a  man  of  'nuch  import¬ 
ance.  The  stewards  observing  that  all  his  luggag 
consisted  of  a  newspaper  which  he  carried  under  his 
arm,  turned  from  him  with  disdain.  The  traders  and 
the  gamblers  saw  he  was  not  of  them.  Even  the  Gauchos 
looked  a  little  scornful  and  remarked  that  h 
most  probably  a  “  maturango.”  In  their  vocabu  aiy 
“  maturango,”  meaning  a  bad  rider,  is  the  most  con¬ 
temptuous  term  of  all.*  Amongst  them,  a  philosopher 
who  touched  his  horse  with  his  toe  in  mounting  would 

have  no  acceptation.  As  for  the  itinerant  opera  com¬ 
pany,  even  the  basso  (always  the  wit  of  an  Italian 
opera  troupe)  had  nothing  to  say  about  him. 

PStill,  after  a  little  time,  and  as  the  steamer  skirted 
the  city  of  Corrientes  and  entered  the  Paraguay,  and 
passing  Humaitd  with  the  church  a  rum  still  from  _th^ 
time  of  the  war,  and  left  Curupaity  behind  her,  passing 
into  the  regions  of  dense  forests  where  the  Bermejo  and 
the  Pilcomayo,  after  running  through  the  Chaco, 
into  the  Paraguay,  it  was  apparent  that  the  lonely  pa  - 
senger  had  become  a  favourite.  Why,  was  not  appa¬ 
rent  at  first  sight.  Certainly  he  knew  the  river  better 
in  some  respects  than  the  Correntino  pilot,  and  could 

point  out  the  various  places  where,  in  bygone  times,  such 

or  such  a  missionary  had  met  his  fate  by  Indian  spear  or 
arrow.  “Just  between  that  tuft  of  palms  under 
mountain  in  the  distance,  Father  Jiahan  Uzardi  a  BiS 
ravan  received  his  martyr’s  crown  in  1735  at  the  lianas 
of  the  Chiriguands.  Beside  his  body,  pierced  with  arrows, 

was  found  his  breviary  open  at  the  office  for  the  dead 

as  if  poor  soul,  he  had  been  trying  to  read  his  own 
funeral!  service.  In  pace  requiescat.  There>  ^cre  ?OU 
see  the  broken  tower  and  ruined  walls,  the  tapera,  £ 
they  call  it  here  in  these  countries,  the  Jesuits  had  a 
town  amongst  the  Guaycurus.  This  was  before  t 
Philistines  prevailed  against  them,  and  withdrew  iem 


from  their  work  and  light  from  the  souls  of  the  poor 
Indians  ” 


Thus  discoursing  and  smoking  cigarettes  perpetually, 
for  the  newspaper  contained  nothing  but  paper  and 
tobacco,  he  wound  himself  into  our  hearts.  The 
traders  swore  by  him  ;  even  the  Englishmen,  when  he 
said  he  was  a  Jesuit,  replied  that  they  did  not  care,  he 
was  a  damned  good  fellow,  and  he  smiled,  not  under¬ 
standing  but  seeing  they  were  pleased.  The  Brazilians 
in  the  morning  asked  for  his  blessing  on  the  sly,  thoug 
all  free  thinkers  when  talking  in  the  smoking-room. 

The  opera  troupe  were  his  devoted  slaves,  and  he  use 
to  sit  and  hear  their  grievances  and  settle  their  quarrels. 
Even  the  Gauchos,  before  they  went  ashore  at  Asuncion, 
chatted  familiarly  with  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew 
the  Pope,  and  told  him  of  the  “  deaths  they  owed,  and 
wondered  if  one  of  them  who  never  was  baptized  and, 
therefore,  had  no  saint,  could  go  to  heaven  ;  to  which 
he  answered  :  “Yes,  my  son,  on  All  Saints  Day 

We  left  Asuncion  with  its  towers  and  houses  hidde 
in  orange  gardens,  and  the  great  palace,  m  the  style  ot^ 
Palladio,  by  the  river’s  edge.  Asuncion,  the  capital  01  • 
the  viceroyalty  of  Paraguay— in  the  Spanish  times  a 
territory  about  as  large  as  Europe  and  now  a  sleepy 
semi-Indian  village,  after  having  endured  the  three  suc¬ 
cessive  tyrannies  of  Francia  and  the  two  Lopez— looks 
over  theChacoatthe  great  desert,  still  an  unknown  wilder¬ 
ness  of  swamps  and  forests.  Then  the  river  narrows 
and  all  traces  of  civilization  are  left  behind.  Here  the 
Jesuit,  for  all  had  now  begun  to  call  him  nothing  else, 
seemed  to  brighten  up  as  if  he  expected  something,  and 
his  stories  of  the  Jesuits  of  old  times  became  more  fre¬ 
quent.  Little  by  little  his  own  history  came  out,  for  he 
was  not  communicative,  at  least  about  himself.  Near 
the  Laguna  de  los  Xarayes  it  appeared  that  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  Jesus  had  secretly  started  a  mission  amongst 
the  Guasarapos  and  he  was  of  it.  Never  since  the  days 
of  the  Jesuits’  glory  in  America  had  any  missionary 
been  bold  enough  to  make  the  experiment  Fernandez 
and  Alvar  Nunez,  in  times  past,  had  written  of  their 
fierceness  and  intractability.  Nuno  de  Chaves,  the  bo 
adventurer,  who  founded  the  town  of.Sta.  Cruz  de  la 
Sierra,  had  met  his  death  close  to  their  territory.  At 
long  intervals  they  had  been  known  to  come  to  the 
mission  of  El  Santo  Corazon,  or  sometimes  to  wander 
even  as  far  as  that  of  Reyes  in  the  district  of  the  Moxos, 
while  throughout  the  region  of  the  upper  Paraguay,  , 

stories  of  their  outrages  and  murders  were  rife.  In  ti 

long  hot  nights  as  the  vessel  drew  near  to  Corumbd,  the 
passengers  would  sit  and  listen  to  the  tales  the  Jesui  , 
told.  Seated  in  a  cane  chair,  dressed  in  rusty  black,  a  , 
jipijapa  hat,  nothing  about  him  priestly  but  his  breviary 
and  “  alzacuello,”  without  anatom  of  pose,  he  held 

us  spellbound.  Even  the  Catalonian  captain,  nurture  1 

to  show  his  Liberalism  by  hating  priests  of  all  degrees 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  grew  quite  friendly  with  the  I 
“little  crow,”  as  he  called  him,  and  promised  to  put  ^ 
him  ashore  as  near  the  mission  as  he  could.  Mission,  | 
senor  capitan,  there  is  no  mission,  that  is,  now.  1  am  I 
the  mission,  that  is,  all  that  now  remains  of  it. 

Such  was  the  case,  for  it  appeared  that  the  Indians, 
either  tired  of  missions  or  bored  by  preaching,  or  because I 
thev  wished  to  kill  a  white  man,  had  risen  some  months fl 
ago  and  burnt  the  church  and  buildings,  killed  the  priests, » 
with  the  exception  of  our  passenger,  and  returned  toj 
wander  in  the  forests.  ‘  ‘  Those  who  are  dead  are  now 
in  glory,”  our  Jesuit  observed,  “  and  the  Indians  wllll 
find  some  other  pastors  more  successful,  though  nonej 
more  self-devoted.”  Every  one  on  board  the  steamer  j 
protested,  and  the  little  man  smiled  as  he  informed  us 
tli at  he  had  escaped  and  made  his  way  to  a  settlement, J 
had  gone  to  Buenos  Ayres,  whence  he  had  telegraphed  to 

Rome  for  orders,  and  the  one  word  had  come:  Retut  n. 

Next  day,  after  much  protestation  from  the  captain :| 
the  steamer  stopped  at  a  sort  of  clearing  in  the  forest! 
lowered  a  boat,  and  the  Jesuit  went  ashore,  his  newsj 
paper  well  filled  with  cigarettes.  Stepping  ashore  hi 
stood  for  an  instant,  a  little  figure  in  rusty  black,  c 
midget  against  the  giant  trees,  a  speck  against  the  gian 
vegetation.  The  steamer  puffed  and  snorted  smin 
into  the  stream,  the  Jesuit  waved  lus  hand,  took  up 
newspaper  of  cigarettes  and,  as  the  passengers  and  cre\ 
stood  staring  at  him  from  the  decks  and rigging  wa lkel 


i nfn  the  forest. 
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AN  OPERA  BOUFFE  KINGLET. 

T  TNTIL  the  news  came  the  other  day  that  the  British 
Government  had  annexed  the  island  of  Trinidad 
in  the  South  Atlantic,  probably  not  one  Englishman  in 
ten  thousand  knew  that  such  a  place  existed.  Even 
now  I  fear  that  the  tidings  of  Brazil’s  grave  resent¬ 
ment,  and  of  the  “  growing  excitement  ”  in  Rio  Janeiro, 
will  fail  to  stir  up  any  profound  interest  in  the  subject. 
These  little  things  are  always  happening,  and  some  one 
is  forever  being  annoyed  by  them,  and  nothing  important 
ever  comes  of  them.  As  for  Trinidad  itself,  it  is  such  a 
remote  and  useless  reef  in  an  unfrequented  sea,  that 
many  geographers  omit  it  from  their  maps  altogether, 
and  not  one  of  the  others  has  ever  ventured  a  guess  as  to 
whose  possession  it  was.  Although  there  are  records  of 
alternate  English  and  Portuguese  occupations  in  the  last 
century,  these  seem  to  have  been  merely  incidents  in 
prolonged  naval  cruises,  and  not  formal  acts  of  pro¬ 
prietorship.  In  truth,  the  island  was,  until  last  year,  a 
veritable  no  man’s  land,  which  was  not  regarded  in  any 
quarter  as  worth  the  trouble  of  taking.  It  would  not 
be  worth  talking  about  now,  were  it  not  for  one  curious 
and  even  remarkable  incident  which,  strange  to  say,  has 
almost  entirely  escaped  attention. 

Some  seven  years  ago  all  Paris  talked  for  a  day  or 
two  about  the  failure  of  a  paper  called  “Triboulet,” 
which  had  played  a  queer  sort  of  role  in  the  shadier 
ranks  of  boulevard  journalism,  and  about  the  simulta¬ 
neous  disappearance  of  its  founder  and  director,  “Baron” 
Harden  Hickey.  He  had  been  an  amusing  adventurer 
in  his  way — -a  big,  handsome,  overdressed  fellow, 
apparently  an  Irishman  by  birth,  but  speaking  French 
like  a  native — and  many  genial  stories  were  recalled  of 
his  ingenuity  and  impudence.  It  was  not  until  last 
year  that  Parisians,  much  to  their  surprise,  heard  of 
him  again.  They  rubbed  their  eyes  with  amazement  at 
the  discovery  that  he  had  become  James  I.,  Prince  of 
Trinidad.  I  have  before  me  the  four-page  prospectus 
in  which  he  announced  his  formation  of  himself  into  a 
kind  of  limited  liability  Sovereign,  and  invited  popular 
subscriptions.  There  is  probably  no  other  such  document 
in  the  world.  He  set  forth  gravely  the  fact  that,  having 
married  the  only  daughter  of  the  well-known  American 
millionaire,  Mr.  John  H.  Flagler,  he  had  become  a  person 
of  great  fortune,  and,  having  stumbled  upon  Trinidad 
in  a  cruise  round  the  world,  he  had  decided  to  create  a 
new  State.  After  study  and  deliberation,  he  took 
possession  of  the  island  and  declared  himself  its 
prince  in  September  1873.  His  form  of  government 
was  to  be  a  military  dictatorship,  with  officers  wearing  the 
moustache  and  imperial  of  the  Second  Empire.  The  arms 
of  the  principality  were,  d'or  chape  de  gueules,  and  the 
flag  was  a  yellow  triangle  on  a  red  ground.  He  had, 
moreover,  instituted  an  order — the  Cross  of  Trinidad — 
for  the  reward  of  “  letters,  the  arts,  the  sciences, 
industry,  the  humanitarian  virtues,  and  devotion  to  his 
dynasty.”  Finally  it  was  announced  that  certain 
European  States  had  already  recognized,  and  entered 
into  diplomatic  relations  with,  the  new  Principality.  In 
passing,  it  may  be  said  that  this  was  to  some  extent 
true.  Several  Central  American  Republics,  for  reasons 
known  to  themselves,  did  recognize  him,  and  allowed 
their  representatives  in  Europe,  notably  in  Austria  and 
at  the  Vatican,  to  inscribe  Trinidad  on  their  official 
cards.  This  recognition  may,  of  course,  have  been 
accorded  from  the  most  disinterested  of  motives  ;  how¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  the  wily  “  baron  ”  has  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  fact  in  his  recent  appeal  to  the  American 
Government,  and  has  based  his  claim  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Trinidad  on  the  fact  that  several  Powers  had  recog¬ 
nized  him,  while  none  had  objected. 

The  business  part  of  the  circular  is  not  less  character¬ 
istic.  It  points  out  that  those  white  colonists  who  first 
settle  on  the  island  are  of  course  destined  to  form  the 
aristocracy  of  the  principality  ;  the  Prince  therefore  can 
have  no  one  who  does  not  possess  good  social  position 
in  his  own  country,  and  some  private  fortune  to  boot. 
To  further  ensure  agreeable  social  relations  on  the 
island,  and  to  guarantee  the  success  of  the  enterprise, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  each  of  these  selected  white 
colonists  to  take  a  certain  number  of  1000  franc  shares 
of  Government  stock,  the  State  reserving  the  right  to 
buy  them  back  in  not  less  than  one  year  from  the  date 


of  the  embarkation  of  the  colonists.  The  State  decreed 
for  itself  a  monopoly  in  guano,  turtles,  and  the  legendary 
piratical  treasure  said  to  have  been  buried  in  1825.  To 
everything  else  the  colonists  would  be  free — the  “  vegeta¬ 
tion  luxuriante  de  foug&res,  d’acacias  et  de  haricots 
sauvages,  propres  4  la  nourriture  de  l’homme,”  the 
“  vie  d’un  genre  tout  nouveau,  et  la  recherche  de  sensa¬ 
tions  nouvelles.”  This  alluring  document  was  signed 
by  “  Le  Grand  Chancelier,  Secretaire  d’Etat  pour  les 
Affaires  Etrang&res,”  M.  le  Comte  de  la  Boissiere, 
217  West  Thirty-sixth  Street,  New  York — another  old 
Parisian  journalist,  by  the  way. 

What  responses  this  quaint  appeal  met  with  I  have 
never  learned.  In  March  last  it  was  announced  that 
the  first  colony  of  fifty  whites  and  three  hundred  coolies 
was  to  sail  for  Trinidad  in  May,  but  whether  they  went 
or  not  is  unknown.  One  source  of  revenue  was  certainly 
exploited.  An  immense  number  of  postage  stamps  were 
printed  for  this  “  Principaute  de  Trinidad,”  and  sold  to 
the  dealers  in  America  and  Europe  who  minister  to  the 
strange  craving  for  the  collection  of  postal  labels.  It  is 
possible,  too,  that  a  few  scattered  purchasers  may  have 
been  found  for  the  “  Cross  of  Trinidad.”  But  the 
adventure  as  a  whole  has  undoubtedly  failed  to  reap 
rewards  commensurate  with  its  noble  simplicity  and 
brilliant  play  of  fancy.  The  guano,  the  buried  treasure, 
the  innocent  turtles  basking  on  the  sands  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  Zouave  with  the  moustache  and 
imperial,  all  have  been  swept  abruptly  into  the  rapacious 
maw  of  the  British  Empire.  Harold  Frederic. 

THE  INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
SOCIALISM. 

THERE  are  certain  subjects  with  regard  to  which 
writers  of  mere  ordinary  talent  may  in  some  ways 
be  more  instructive  than  those  of  original  genius  ;  for 
whilst  the  latter  may  ultimately  lead  or  perhaps  mislead 
opinion,  the  former  tend  to  be  representative  of  opinions- 
that  have  actually  found  acceptance  and  are  already  in¬ 
fluencing  a  large  number  of  people.  For  this  reason 
two  books  recently  published  will  well  repay  an  atten¬ 
tion  which  they  could  not  secure,  and,  indeed,  do 
not  even  claim,  on  the  ground  of  any  exceptional  or 
commanding  merit  in  their  authors.  The  first  of  these 
is  “A  Handbook  of  Socialism”  (Swan  Sonnenschein), 
by'  Mr.  W.  D.  P.  Bliss;  the  second,  “The  Socialist 
State  ”  (Walter  Scott),  by  Mr.  E.  C.  K.  Gonner.  Mr. 
Bliss  is  an  ardent  believer  in  the  cause  which  he  sets 
himself  to  explain.  The  attitude  of  Mr.  Gonner  is 
altogether  critical  ;  and  he  confines  himself  to  setting 
forth  in  the  smallest  compass  possible  what  he  con¬ 
ceives  to  be  the  actual  doctrines  of  the  leading 
Socialists  on  the  one  side,  and  the  objections  urged 
against  them  by  the  weightiest  of  their  opponents  on 
the  other.  Of  the  two  writers  Mr.  Bliss  is  obviously 
the  intellectual  inferior  ;  but  for  that  very  reason  he  has 
given  us  the  more  instructive  book.  It  is  difficult  in 
reading  many  of  the  trenchant  observations  of  Mr. 
Gonner  to  avoid  crediting  him  personally  with  some 
portion  of  their  shrewdness ;  but  Mr.  Bliss,  except 
when  explaining  his  own  attitude  towards  religion,  is 
avowedly  nothing  but  the  reverent  and  conscientious 
mouthpiece  of  others.  He  has  carefully  studied  the 
utterances  of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs.  He  has 
noted  the  main  doctrines  as  to  which  its  leaders  now 
agree,  and  the  consequence  is  that  when  we  examine 
his  pages,  we  have  before  us  not  the  ideas  of  a  con¬ 
temporary  Socialist,  but  those  which,  after  years  of 
discussion  and  criticism,  have  come  to  constitute  the 
creed  of  contemporary  Socialism. 

The  first  thing  which  will  strike  the  attentive  reader 
is  the  evidence  which  this  book  affords  as  to  the  very 
remarkable  change  which  Socialism  has  undergone, 
regarded  as  an  intellectual  system,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  discarded  many  of  the  cruder  errors  and 
misconceptions  which  twenty  years  ago  were  put  for¬ 
ward  as  its  fundamental  truths.  Socialism,  beginning 
as  a  dream  which  was,  according  to  its  prophets,  to  be 
suddenly  made  a  reality  by  some  unexplained  process  of 
revolution,  was  first  rescued,  so  all  modern  Socialists 
tell  us,  from  this  nebulous  stage  and  set  on  a  firm 
foundation,  by  Karl  Marx,  who  changed  it  from  an 
asniration  into  a  science.  It  is  the.-cforc  from  the  theories 
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of  Marx  that  modern  scientific  Socialism,,  or  what  calls 
itself  such,  springs.  Now  the  main  teachings  of  Marx 
are  two  in  number.  One  is  that  every  great  economic 
change  has  been,  is,  and  must  be,  a  gradual  historic 
growth,  and  not  the  result  of  any  single  violent  act, 
performed  with  the  intention  of  bringing  such  a  change 
about.  The  other  is  that  wealth,  in  the  modern  world, 
consists  in,  and  is  measured  by,  the  exchange  value  ot 
the  goods  comprising  it  ;  that  goods  exchange  or,  in 
other  words,  possess  valuein  proportion  to  the  amount  o 
average  labour  embodied  in  them  ;  and  that  this  average 
labour— or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  average  labourer 
—is  the  sole  source  and  creator  of  all  wealth.  Now 
during  the  first  twenty  years  that  followed  the  death  of 
Marx,  it  was  the  latter  of  these  two  doctrines  by  which 
he  was  chiefly  known,  and  indeed  the  sole  doctrine  by 
means  of  which  he  had  any  general  influence.  It  was 
a  doctrine,  indeed,  which  instantly  lent  itself  to  the 
purpose  of  the  popular  propagandist.  “All  wealth  is  due 
to  labour  ;  therefore  to  the  labourer  all  wealth  is  due. 
Translated  thus,  it  became  the  socialistic  war-cry,  and 
was  placed  in  the  forefront  of  every  revolutionary 
manifesto.  But  now  times  have  changed,  or  at  all  events 
are  quickly  changing  ;  and  the  position  occupied  by  the 
two  Marxian  doctrines  is  being  reversed.  The  more 
thoughtful  Socialists  are,  as  Mr.  Bliss  bears  witness,  at 
last  coming  to  see  how  incomplete  and  untenable  is  that 
theory  of  value  which  Marx  elaborated  so  ingeniously  . 
and  thrusting  this  into  the  background,  they  are  bringing 
into  the  place  of  honour  the  other  doctrine  which  certainl) 
deserves  it  much  better,  and  which  contains  an  element 
of  profound  and  valuable  truth— the  doctrine  as  to  the 
gradual  nature  of  all  great  economic  change.  Marx,  in 
fact,  is  coming  to  be  represented  as  the  father  of  scientific 
Socialism,  not  because  he  supplied  a  fulcrum  for  the 
socialistic  lever  by  proving  labour  to  be  the  sole  source 
of  value,  but  because,  as  Socialists  are  now  fond  of 
saying,  he  raised  the  theory  of  Socialism  from  the 
revolutionary  stage  to  the  evolutionary.  But  whilst 
Mr.  Bliss  bears  witness  to  this  undoubted  intellectual 
progress,  he  does  but  show  us — what  few  ot  his  school 
suspect— that  Socialism,  in  becoming  less  inconsistent 
with  facts,  only  ends  by  becoming  more  obviously  in¬ 
consistent  with  itself.  I  will  indicate  how  this  is. 

Abandoning,  as  we  have  seen,  the  doctrine  that  all  men 
who  work  the  same  number  of  hours  are  equally  effica¬ 
cious  as  wealth-producers,  Socialism,  Mr.  Bliss  tells  us, 
now  frankly  admits  the  dictum  of  science  to  be  “that  men, 
in  fact,  are  not  born  equal.  Some  men,”  he  continues 
I  even  if  all  the  land  were  nationalized,  and  rented  from 
the  State],  “would  make  better  use  ot  the  soil,,  and 
accumulate  wealth.  .  .  .  They  would  multiply  capital. 
Now  these  exceptional  wealth-producers,  according  to 
our  contemporary  Socialists,  are  still  to  go  on  producing 
an  exceptional  amount  of  wealth  ;  but  it  is  to  be  taken 
from  them  and  merged  in  the  common  fund.  Nor, 
says  Mr.  Bliss,  is  this  inequitable.  Socialists, .  he  tells 
us',  justify  it  on  strictly  scientific  grounds.  .  It  is  right, 
they  argue,  to  take  from  a  man  the  capital  which  he 
otherwise  would  accumulate,  because,  in  the  words,  of 
Mr.  Edward  Bellamy,  “nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
parts  out  of  the  thousand  of  every  man’s  produce  are  the 
result  of  his  social  inheritance  and  environment”  ;  and 
thus,  in  the  case  even  of  the  most  obviously  exceptional 
man,  “  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  man  produces  any 
given  portion  of  capital.”  It  may  strike  the  reader  as  a 
curious  kind  of  ethical  argument  that  because  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  exactly  how  much  a  man  has  produced, 
it  is  right  to  treat  him  as  though  he  had  produced 
nothing;  but  Mr.  Bliss  and  his  Socialists  provide  us  out 
of  their  own  mouths  with  a  far  more  fatal  exposure 
than  this  of  the  emptiness  of  such  teaching.  Mr.  Bliss 
admits  that  if  wealth  is  to  be  practically  equalized  by 
taking  away  from  “the  best  men  ”  the  capital  which  they 
now  accumulate,  the  question  oi  how  to  induce  such 
men  still  to  exert  themselves  as  formerly  constitutes  a 
real  difficulty  ;  but  Socialism,  he  says,  has  solved  it.  It 
would  secure  the  energies  of  these  men — these  men  who 
are  capable  “  of  making  a  better  use  of  the  soil,  and  oi 
“accumulating  wealth” — not  by  giving  them  an  excep¬ 
tional  share  of  that  wealth,  “  but  by  giving  them  (a  far 
more  effectual  motive)  higher  honour.”  Now,  if  honour 
be  really  a  far  more  effectual  motive  than  wealth,  it  can 
only  be  so  because  men  are  more  covetous  of  possessing 


it  ;  and  the  manner  of  its  distribution  will  be  even  more 
keenly  criticized.  But  if  it  be  unjust  to  reward  the 
best  men  by  giving  them  exceptional  wealth,  because  it 
is  impossible  to  form  any  estimate  of  how  much  has  been 
produced  by  them,  to  pay  them  by  exceptional  honour 
will  be  more  unjust  still.  It  will,  in  fact,  be  impossib  e 
to  pay  exceptional  honour  to  anybody.  The  pointed 
recognition,  however,  by  contemporary  Socialists  that 
the  exceptional  productivity  of  the  best  men  must,  as  a 
fact,  be  stimulated  by  an  exceptional  reward  of  some 
kind,  and  that  kind  the  most  valuable  kind  conceivable, 
at  once  disposes  of  the  doctrine  that  it  is  impossible  to  j 
discover  who  “the  best  men” — that  is  to  say,  the  most 
productive  men— are.  It  constitutes,  indeed,  the  most 
emphatic  assertion  of  the  very  truth  which  they  affect  to 

deny _ namely,  that  exceptional  men  produce  an  amount 

of  wealth  the  exceptional  magnitude  of  which  is  quite 
sufficiently  ascertainable  to  justify  their  being  paid  for 
producing  it  with  a  corresponding  proportion  ot  the 
very  highest  reward  which  society  has  to  offer. 

Here  we  have  the  point  which  really  lies  at  the  bottorp .  - 
of  the  whole  problem  involved  in  the  socialistic  theory  , 
and  the  absolutely  contradictory  views  which,  as  Mr. 
Bliss  shows  us,  the  keener  and  more  thoughtful  Socialists 
are  content  to  hold  concerning  it,  prove  how  little  they 
understand  as  a  body  the  difficulties  with  which  they 
aspire  to  deal.  So  long  as  they  were  contented  to  say 
that  one  man  produced  the  same  amount  of  wealth  as 
another  provided  he  worked  for  the  same  amount  ot 
time,  such  difficulties,  though  existing  outside  their 
theory,  did  not  exist  within  it.  But  the  moment  the 
Socialists  admit  it  to  be  “the  dictum  of  science 
that  “men,  in  fact,  are  not  born  equal,”  and  that  the 
productive  powers  of  the  few  are  far  greater  than  those 
of  the  many,  they  have  admitted  into  their  own  camp  the 
agent  of  their  own  overthrow.  The  fatal  horse  has 
been  dragged  within  the  walls  of  Troy..  For  the  admis¬ 
sion  which  we  have  just  been  considering,  that  “ 
wealth  were  equalized  to-morrow,  and  even  it  the  State 
were  established  as  universal  landlord,  the  stronger 
minority  would  make  better  use  of  the  land,  and  multip  y 
capital  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become,  in  the  words  ot 
Mr.  Bliss,  “  almost  as  great  a  curse”  as  they  are  at  the 
present  day,  is  an  admission  of  the  fact  that  every 
human  community  is  composed  of  two  classes  which, 
though  they  melt  into  each  other  at  their  confines,  are 
practically  distinct,  and  require  to  be  dealt  with  sepa¬ 
rately.  But  this  admission  of  Mr.  Bliss  and  the  Socialists 
does  not  end  here.  They  are  coming  to  perceive,  as 
his  language  clearly  indicates,  that  the  exceptiona  y 
able  minority  in  the  modern  world  produces  more  than 
the  majority,  not  by  working  longer  and  harder, 
but  by  so  organizing  the  majority  as  to  enable  it  to 
work  better.  If,  therefore,  the  present  system  of  produc¬ 
tion  is  to  be  metamorphosed  as  the  Socialists  desire,  this 
change  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  consent  or  the 
two  parties.  The  consent,  and  not  the  consent  only,  but  the 
enthusiastic  consent,  of  the  minority  is  just  as  essential 
to  it  as  theaspirationsand  the  enthusiasm  of  the  majority. 
The  men  who  produce  much  must  be  as  eager  to  part 
with  their  products  and  accept  honour  in  return,  as  the 
men  who  produce  little  are  to  do  the  precise  contrary 
to  give  the  honour,  and  in  return  appropriate  the  pro¬ 
ducts.  But  the  Socialists  altogether  neglect  this  vital 

consideration.  “  Individualism,”  says  one  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  whom  Mr.  Bliss  quotes,  “regards  society  as  made 
up  of  disconnected  or  warring  atoms.  Socialism  regards 
it  as  an  organic  whole  .  .  .  the  aim  of  which  is  such  an 
organization  of  life  as  shall  secure  for  every  one  the 
most  complete  development  of  his  powers  [instead  ot 
securing  |  some  personal  advantage — riches,  place,  or  1 
fame.”  Precisely  so.  Socialists  busy  themselves  .with 
considering  and  explaining  how  they  regard  society  ; 
but  they  entirely  neglect  to  inquire  to  what  degree  the 
way  in  which  they  regard  it  corresponds  to  actual  tacts. 
There  is  no  good  in  regarding  it  as  aiming  at  the  good 
of  everybody,  unless  that  section  of  it  from  which  all  the 
sacrifices  are  demanded  be  as  willing  to  make  these 
sacrifices  as  the  other  is  to  receive  them.  They  might 
as  well  propose  to  establish  a  new  system  ot  medicine! 
by  regarding  the  blood  as  a  stationary  instead  ot  a  cir-i 
culating  fluid.  Now  can  it  be  said  that  this  strong  and: 
vigorous  minority,  which  would  always,  as  Mr.  Bliss 
admits,  naturally  rise  to  the  top,  and  amass  wealth  and 
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capital,  have  hitherto  shown  as  a  body  the  very  smallest 
disposition  to  produce  wealth  merely  in  order  to  be 
denuded  of  it  ?  On  the  contrary,  as  the  Socialists  are 
never  tired  of  proclaiming,  the  race  for  wealth  has  never 
been  so  keen  as  now.  Of  the  necessary  partners,  then, 
to  the  great  socialistic  change  one  remains  entirely  un¬ 
converted  ;  and  unless  it  is  converted,  the  other  may 
perhaps  ruin  society,  but  it  can  never  be  really  taking  a 
single  step  towards  its  reorganization.  What  our 
modern  Socialists  imagine  to  be  the  sure  but  gradual 
evolution  of  an  idea  throughout  Society  that  it  ought  as  a 
whole  to  aim  at  its  own  collective  benefit,  is  really  but  the 
growth  of  an  idea  amongst  one  section  of  Society  that 
it  would  be  the  most  delightful  thing  in  the  world  to 
benefit  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  In  this  idea 
there  is  certainly  nothing  new  ;  it  is  probably  as  old  as 
human  nature  itself ;  nor  does  Evolutionary  any  more 
than  Revolutionary  Socialism  offer  to  those  who  enter¬ 
tain  it  any  new  chance  of  its  realization. 

W.  H.  Mallock. 

WEST  COUNTRY  VINTAGERS. 

LONG  before  the  vintage-time  has  come  to  the  vine¬ 
yards  of  France,  or  Spain,  or  Italy,  a  warm  July 
brings  their  vintage-time  or  season  of  grape-gathering  to 
the  vintagers  of  the  West  Country.  The  grapes  of  the 
West  Country  are  like  the  grapes  of  the  South,  darkest 
purple  in  colour  and  covered  with  the  same  soft  blue  bloom 
which  comes  off  when  the  berries  are  fingered.  They 
differ,  however,  in  size  from  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  being  as 
small  as  currants  and  growing  singly  not  in  bunches,  for 
these  grapes  are  betterknown  aswhortleberriesorwhorts, 
a  corruption  of  myrtleberries  from  a  supposed  resem¬ 
blance,  and  they  grow  uncultivated  by  man  in  the  wild 
garden  ground  of  the  Western  moors.  Their  vintagers, 
too,  are,  like  the  fruit  they  gather,  diminutive.  Not  men 
and  women,  but  little  school-children,  who  get  their 
summer  holidays  for  the  purpose,  are  the  gatherers  of 
the  whortle-grapes.  So  well  established  is  the  yearly 
whort-harvest  as  the  children’s  special  work,  that  the 
managers  of  our  West-Country  schools  are  obliged  to 
give  the  holidays  when  the  whortles  are  ripe,  as  the 
children  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  give  up  this 
delightful  season  of  active  open-air  life  and  freedom, 
while  their  parents  support  the  custom  for  economic 
reasons,  whortleberries  having  a  ready  sale  ;  and 
so,  if  schools  were  kept  open,  the  children  would  not 
attend. 

There  is  an  interest  not  without  pathos  to  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  onlooker  in  this  brief  season  of  happiness,  when 
the  children  of  the  labouring  poor  are  for  a  time  free 
as  the  young  birds  or  rabbits,  and  drink  in  the  joy  of  life 
and  brighten  into  happy  smiles  as  they  nestle  to  the 
bosom  and  taste  the  sweetness  of  the  unrecognized  and 
unacknowledged  all-mother,  the  fruitful  and  beautiful 
earth.  Too  soon  youth  will  succeed  to  childhood,  too  soon 
they  will  begin  to  look  before  and  after,  too  soon  to  pine 
for  what  is  not,  too  soon  there  will  be  an  undertone  of 
disappointment  or  dissatisfaction  in  their  laughter,  a 
bitter  afterthought  in  their  smiles  now  so  simply  glad 
and  unreflectingly  content.  Only  the  earth  and  its 
beauty  and  the  sweetness  of  the  present  moment  meet 
those  clear  young  eyes  ;  the  darkness  of  unjoyous  old 
age  and  the  cold  inevitable  end  have  not  begun  to  take 
shape  even  as  a  shadowy  and  darkening  background  to 
the  sunshine  hours  of  life. 

It  is  worth  while  then  to  spend  a  day  with  those 
youthful  vintagers  in  this  holiday  season  of  the  latter 
part  of  July.  The  news  that  whortleberries  are  ripe  in 
some  distant  and  famous  wood,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  first  spoils  of  some  youthful  explorer  who  spends 
Sunday  alone  in  the  venture,  fill  the  minds  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  with  visions  of  what  lies  before  them.  They 
think  of  nothing  else  and  talk  of  nothing  else  on  their 
long  walk  to  and  from  school  and  in  the  intervals  for 
playtime.  The  instinct  of  exploration,  the  desire  to 
discover  some  new  and  unapproached  combe  where 
whortles  are  larger  and  more  plentiful  than  elsewhere, 
occupy  the  minds  of  the  older  children,  while  the  mere 
prospect  of  the  delight  of  perfect  freedom,  with  no 
fussier  hand  to  mother  them  than  Nature’s,  is  the 
dazzling  prospect  that  magnetizes  the  younger.  Friday 
comes  and  the  school  breaks  up,  not  before  early  glean¬ 


ings  have  antedated  the  main  vintage  of  the  whortle 
thickets.  On  Friday  evening  the  children  in  the  scattered 
cottages  and  farmhouses  on  the  Exmoor  foothills  can 
hardly  sleep  with  expectation  of  the  morrow.  There  is 
no  need  to  call  them  next  day.  While  father  and  mother 
are  still  deep  asleep  the  little  ones  are  up  and  away 
The  w'hortle-land  is  perhaps  five  miles  away  as  the  crew 
flies,  and  they  have  to  reach  it  by  a  lonely  combe  which 
makes  a  natural  pathway  into  the  moors.  Pleasant  is 
the  cool  dewy  twilight  before  the  sunrise  in  the  cottage 
garden,  where  the  centuried  vines  recall  the  memory  of  an 
industry  that  is  gone  with  the  monks  who  brought  it, 
where  the  tufts  of  stately  and  tall  madonna  lilies  fill  the 
still  air  with  the  rich  perfume  of  their  snow-bright  and 
golden-anthered  cups.  The  sweetness  touches  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  keen,  fresh  young  senses,  but  nothing  can  make 
them  linger  a  moment.  The  lush  grass  is  grey  with 
pearls  of  dew  as  they  brush  through  it,  leaving  a  dark 
track,  following  the  course  of  a  clear  trout  stream  that 
babbles  over  its  golden  shallows,  and  in  its  deep  pellucid 
pools  displays  the  shadowy  shapes  of  the  mountain  trout. 
Here  is  a  spot  where  the  bank  and  boulders  present  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  tickling,  a  favourite  pursuit 
of  the  elder  boys.  There  are  trout  to  be  tickled  ;  for 
dark  arrowy  shapes  shoot  over  the  shallows  like  swallows 
over  a  meadow  ;  but  something  newer  and  more  myste¬ 
rious  calls  the  boys  away,  and  not  one  of  the  little  com¬ 
pany  turns  aside  to  the  stream. 

The  beauty  of  the  scene  is  not  easy  to  estimate,  nor 
the  impression  it  makes  on  those  eager  eyes  to  whom 
the  whole  world  is  fresh  and  new,  as  if  it  had  just  been 
created  for  them.  For  them  the  first  splendour  has  not 
passed  away  from  the  earth.  For  them  the  earth  and 
every  common  sight  still  wear  “the  glory  and  the 
freshness  of  a  dream.”  There  a  lime-tree’s  broad  green 
leafage  is  loaded  with  pale  gold  myriads  of  pensile 
flower-bells,  that  pour  forth  a  perfume  deep  and  spicy 
and  penetrating,  as  if  it  were  a  stream  of  elfin  music. 
Everywhere  in  the  wood  and  over  the  hedges  that  divide 
the  fields  the  wild  roses  and  honeysuckle  grow 
luxuriantly.  The  wild  roses  are  not  the  ordinary  pink- 
tinged  kind,  but  large  white  starry  flowers  with  great 
golden  eyes,  and  splendid  is  the  effect  when  they  fall 
in  cascades  of  foamy  blossoming  over  the  dark  and 
glossy  walls  of  the  tall  holly-hedges  peculiar  to  this 
country.  No  sign  of  whorts  yet.  Upward  winds  the 
green  sheep-path  through  deep  green  jungles  of  bracken 
which  often  overtop  the  heads  of  the  tallest  of  the  whort- 
gatherers.  At  last  an  old  wood  is  reached,  where  the 
scattered  firs  and  oak  bear  long  beards  of  grey  moss, 
and  there  in  the  clearings  appears  the  green  leafage 
of  the  mountain  vineyards,  the  thick  underwood  of 
whortle,  covered  with  the  much-prized  dark-blue  berries. 
Every  child,  except  the  very  youngest,  carries  a  basket, 
but  though  all  scramble  over  the  rocks  into  the  wood 
and  are  soon  hard  at  work,  very  little  reaches  the  baskets 
for  some  time.  Not  till  they  have  grazed  as  only  children 
can  graze  who  know  little  other  fruit  save  the  wild 
fruit  of  the  hedgerows  and  moors,  does  the  duty  of 
filling  their  baskets  appeal  to  them.  By  this  time  the 
red  lips  and  ivory  teeth  are  stained  blue-black,  and  the 
rosy  cheeks  are  splashed  with  blue,  and  the  little  hands 
stained  as  if  they  had  been  dipped  in  a  dyer’s  vat. 

Blackberrying  is  good  sport  for  children,  but  whorting 
is  far  superior.  No  thorns  to  tear  the  clothes,  and  a  long 
day’s  expedition  into  new  surroundings.  The  practically 
infinite  supply  of  the  berries  set  in  the  immensity  of  the 
moorland  have  for  the  young  imagination  the  charming 
limitlessness  of  a  fairy-tale.  Then  there  is  plenty  of 
climbing  over  steep  slopes,  and  the  frequent  discoveries 
of  newer  and  better  thickets  of  whortle,  where  you  need 
not  gather  fruit  berry  by  berry  but  can  milk  it  off  royally 
by  the  handful,  discoveries  announced  with  screams  of 
delight  and  that  readiness  to  share  with  others  which 
will  disappear  as  the  children  get  age  and  what  men  call 
wisdom.  Climbing  higher,  they  come  upon  some  of  the 
wild  denizens  of  the  moors,  whose  haunts  they  have 
invaded.  Up  with  a  thundering  whirr  from  the  heather 
gets  the  great  blackcock  with  his  splendid  plumage  and 
great  white  lyre-shaped  tail-feathers, and  the  sober-tinted 
greyhen  and  her  immature  brood  follow  things  of  beauty 
even  to  eyes  that  have  often  looked  upon  them.  A  most 
useful  addition  to  the  curriculum  of  our  schools  would 
be  the  regular  provision  of  one  day  a  week  in  suit- 
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able  summer  weather  to  field-classes,  with  the.  simplest 
practical  instruction  in  the  knowledge  of  the  wild  things 
of  the  country,  of  the  flowers  and  trees,  the  very  names 
of  which  are  frequently  unknown  to  the  peasantry.  Not 
that  even  in  the  past  the  habits  of  the  wild  things  have 
altogether  escaped  the  notice  of  the  children.  Very  old 
men  living  near  some  of  our  owl-haunted  Western  woods 
will  still  tell  you  how  in  their  boyhood  they  used  to  steal 
new-laid  eggs  at  neighbouring  farms,  and  put  them  into 
the  nests  of  the  owls,  and  when  the  chickens  were  hatched 
and  fed  to  a  sufficient  size  by  their  strange  foster  parents, 
take  them  to  the  same  farmers’  wives  and  sell  them  for  a 
few  pence,  a  “  sell”  for  both  owd  and  farmeress  dear  to 
the  boyish  heart. 

To  return  to  our  whortle-gatherers.  Long  before  noon 
they  sit  down  for  their  “nummock”  of  bread  and 
whortleberries,  washed  down  by  the  water  of  some  icy 
cold  wellhead  or  of  the  clear  mountain  stream.  Their 
baskets  are  nearly  full,  so  heavy  is  the  crop  this  year  ;  but 
on  that  account  they  cannot  expect  more  than  threepence 
a  quart  or  a  halfpenny  less,  though  the  fruit  will  bring 
eightpence  or  more,  for  the  benefit  of  the  middleman,  by 
the  time  it  gets  to  Taunton  or  some  other  large  town. 

What  do  the  children  think  of  and  talk  of  as  they 
lie  on  the  heather  or  thymy  mountain  sward  and 
rest  after  their  noonday  meal  ?  Commonly  of  the 
sights  immediately  around  them.  Perhaps  the  young 
rabbits  stealing  out  of  the  bracken  on  the  hillside  above 
suggest  the  thought  that  the  rabbit’s  life,  with  nothing  to 
do°but  to  play  and  to  eat,  with  no  school  and  no  work 
and  no  punishments,  would  be  just  the  life  for  them. 
Perhaps  the  dark  fern-mantled  mouth  of  some  long- 
abandoned  iron-working,  whose  unfooted  depths  are 
supposed  to  run  into  the  very  centre  of  the  earth, 
reminds  them  of  the  Pixies  or  fairies,  the  survivals  of  the 
Fauns  and  nymphs  of  antiquity.  Little  at  any  rate  do 
they  think  as  they  chase  the  butterflies,  that  seem  so  easy 
to  catch  and  yet  just  elude  their  eager  pursuit,  that  the 
joy  of  life,  too,  will  elude  them  and  soon  their  brightest 
possession  will  be  their  memories  of  the  past. 

The  bat-time  of  evening  comes,  and  the  nightjars  are 
abroad  in  pursuit  of  the  silvery  moths  by  the  time  the 
little  band  of  vintagers  bring  back  the  fruits  of  their  long 
day’s  work  to  their  cottage  homes,  to  dream  of  the  long 
day’s  delights  till  the  morrow’s  dawn  renews  them.  Three 
weeks,  at  best,  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  and  the  joys 
of  whortle-gathering  are  over  for  the  year. 


THE  END  OF  THE  OPERA. 


’'ITHE  opera  season  died  on  Monday  night  and  goes  to 
1_  a  timely  grave  unhonoured  and  unwept.  Of  all 
recent  seasons'it  is  the  least  significant  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  which  is  almost  the  same  as  saying  the 
most  successful  from  the  box-office  point  of  view.  For  in 
this  inartistic  country  of  wealthy  middle-class  people 
who  hate  art  and  dread  the  artist,  the  commercial.success 
of  any  art-enterprise  seems  to  vary  (in  mathematical  lan¬ 
guage)  inversely  as  the  amount  of  art  it  gives  us.  That 
the  scenery  and  accessories  of  the  operas  played  have 
been  handsomely,  even  generously,  attended  to,  none 
will  deny,  nor  will  any  quarrel  with  my  opinion  that  a 
better  band  has  never  been  heard.  But  the  selection,  ot 
operas  thus  looked  after  has  been  exactly  that  which 
pleases  the  persons  who  keep  the  box-office  alive,  than 
which  I  can  say  nothing  more  severe.  “  Il.Trovatore, 
“Carmen,”  “  Cavalleria,”  “  Pagliacci  in  these  has 
the  box-office  placed  its  trust,  not  without  justification; 
or  (if  novelties  are  inquired  after)  we  have  had  “Harold, 

“  Petruccio,”  and  “La  Navarraise,”  the  last  not  an 
absolute  novelty.  I  am  too  familiar,  with  Massenet’s 
music  to  take  a  burning  interest  in  him,  and  therefore 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  correct  that  “  La  Navarraise 
was  written  as  a  kind  of  counterblast  to  “  Cavalleria, 
as  our  own  James,  Rex,  wrote  a  counterblast  to 
tobacco,  which  proved  even  more  narcotic  than  the 
abused  weed.  But  if  so,  I  can  only  say  that  it 
is  not  more  successful  than  King  James’s  masterpiece. 
“Cavalleria”  at  least  makes  one  angry,  but  “  La  Navar¬ 
raise”  merely  makes  one  laugh,  and  not  heartily.  To  find 
more  vulgar  music  we  need  only  turn  to  “Cavalleria 
or  “Harold,”  but  anything  feebler,  less  vertebrate,  less 
poetic,  yet  remains  to  be  written.  Though  it  is  supposed 
to  be  a  show-piece  for  Madame  Calv£,  it  does  not  show 


her  well  ;  for  to  follow  it  patiently  half  one’s  attention 
must  be  given  to  keeping  in  mind  the  odd  fact  that  La 
Navarraise  is  innocent  as  a  child  and  yet  as  profoundly 
versed  in  all  womanish  wiles  as  Dame  Circe  herself.  n 
Hiort,  “La  Navarraise”  is  an  eminently  silly  opera, 
eminently  French,  and  it  is  even  destitute  of  virile 
vulgarity,  the  dubious  but  saving  principle  which  still 
keeps  “Cavalleria”  from  sinking  into  corruption.  It 
Italian  opera  singers  were  not  Italian  opera  singers  one 
mio-ht  wonder  why  they  should  be  so  blind  to  their  own 
advantages  as  not  to  see  that  if  they  bestowed  upon 
Wagner  the  trouble  they  devote  to  such  sorry  stuff  their  re¬ 
ward  in  the  shape  of  publicfavourwould  be  vastly  greater. 

For  the  secret  of  the  non-success .  of  Wagner  is  simply 
that  the  best  singers  do  not  sing  him.  They  learn  to  sing 
by  rote,  understanding  nothing  of  the  human  voice  ;  and 
like  all  people  who  do  not  understand  the  human  voice 
they  imagine  it  is  damaged  by  singingWagner,  unaware 
that  he  is  the  one  composer  since  Bach  who  has  written 
truly  vocal  music,  the  music  of  Beethoven,  Weber,  Verdi,  ^ 
perhaps  of  Mozart,  being  more  instrumental  than  vocal. 
When  once  the  old  notion  is  broken  down  and  we  can  hear 
Wagner  as  well  sung  as  “  La  Navarraise.”  or  “Otello 
we  shall  have  no  more  seasons  such  as  this  last,  with  its 
eight  performances  of  “Faust,”  six  of  “ Cavalleria, „  and 
four  of  “  Trovatore,”  against  three  of  “  Lohengrin,  two 
of  “  Tannhauser,”  and  none  of  “Tristan”  or  any  of 
the  other  great  music-dramas.  And  the  notion  wnl  be 
broken  down  most  swiftly  by  public  opinion  under  the 
influence  of  Wagnerism,  driving  singers  away  from  the 
footlights  into  their  proper  place  in  the  middle  ot  the 
stage  where  they  will  come  within  the  lines  of  dramatic 
force  and  be  compelled  to  act.  Just  now  they  consider 
it  fine  acting  to  stand  against  the  prompt-box  and  con¬ 
vert  every  song  into  a  prayer  for  an  encore  addressed 
to  the  gallery.  But  even  in  this  respect  they  are  gra¬ 
dually,  very  gradually,  becoming  educated.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  statue  used  to  loosen  his  iron  grip  on  Don 
Giovanni  and  come  to  the  front  like  the  rest,  smiling  a 
o-hastly  smile  through  the  whitewash  on  his  face;  whi.e 
now  he  is  at  any  rate  kept  on  the  stage,  either  by  his 
artistic  sense  or  a  sense  of  shame,  or  by  the  terms  o 
his  contract.  But  other  characters  still  indulge  in  the 
old  folly,  little  dreaming  how  intensely  foolish  they  look, 
or  worse  than  foolish.  Calv6  and  Melba  do  not  look  so 
voung  as  they  did  when  they  looked  younger,  and 
above  the  fierce  glare  of  the  footlights  one  sees  every 
incipient  wrinkle,  every  grain  of  powder  every  patch  ot 
colour,  the  paint  on  their  eyelashes  and.  eyebrows,  and 
the  joining  of  their  own  hair  with  their  wigs.  ey 
are  not  growing  younger  with  the  passing  hours,  and 
I  beg  to  remind  them  that  at  present  the  charm,  we  teel 
in  their  singing  (especially  in  the  case  of  Calve)  is  par  y 
an  illusion  produced  by  the  charm  of  their  appearance, 
and  that  when  we  miss  the  charm  of  appearance  we  may 
quickly  detect  that  their  voices  are  no  longer  what  they 
were,  for  in  England  we  are  nothing  if  not  critical., 
they  play  further  back  we  shall  not  suffer  that  disillusion¬ 
ment,  and  moreover,  as  they  will  be  compelled  to  act, 
their  present  somewhat  woodenness  of  countenance  wi 
be  replaced  by  constantly  changing  expression.  And 
expression  adds  loveliness  to  the  loveliest  face.  But 
the  main  gain  will  be  that  if  our  operatic  artists  have.to 
act  they  will  quickly  feel  the  need  of  operas  to  act  in, 
operas  that  demand  and  repay  good  acting,  which  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  instead  of  the  public  having  to 
press  the  manager,  and  the  manager  the  singers,,  o  o 
Wagner,  the  singers  will  be  unwilling  to  sing  m  any 
other  music.  And  Wagner  instead  of  Verdi  will  be  an 
unspeakable  gain,  perhaps  not  only  to  those  who  know 
and  love  genuine  music,  but  also  to  the  box-office  ,  for 
though  inferior  music  rightly  sung  may  occasional  y,  e 
welcome  after  fine  music  badly  sung,  yet  inferior  music, 
however  well  sung,  will  not  allure  the  public  for  long. 

During  the  season  I  have  been  compelled  to  pass  over 
many  an  interesting  little  function  and  leave  unnoticed 
more  than  one  artist  of  greater  merit  than  some  who 
got  notice  by  coming  to  the  surface  at  an  opportune 
moment.  Amongst  the  unnoticed  ones  the  chief  is  Mr. 
deGreef  “  From  his  earliest  childhood,  his  programme 
informs  us,  “  he  evinced  great  talent  for  music  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  most  careful  literary  and  artistic  education 
At  Bergen  he  became  acquainted  with  Grieg,  who 
declared  hiirT  to  be  the  finest  interpreter  of  his  works 
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that  he  has  ever  met.  De  Greef  met  with  such'success 
in  Norway  that  he  visited  it  again  in  the  following  year, 
where  he  met  with  triumph  after  triumph.  ...  A  large 
crowd  saw  him  off  to  the  boat,  and  he  was  showered 
with  ‘hurrahs’  and  cries  of  “  Au  revoir  !  ’  ”  Nowin 
spite  of  this  nonsense  Mr.  de  Greef  is  a  genuine  artist. 
Only,  as  he  is  not  a  great  artist,  nor  indeed  anything 
better  than  the  best  of  the  foreign  crowd  which  comes 
here  once  a  year  in  search  of  fame  and  fortune,  and 
fortune  rather  than  fame,  I  suggest  that  he  should  drop 
a  mode  of  advertisement  which  is  worthy  of  a  cheap 
soap,  and  at  most  leads  us  to  expect  more  than  he  can 
possibly  give  us.  His  second  recital  was  most  interest¬ 
ing,  though  one  can  hardly  call  his  version  of  the 
“  Appassionata  ”  an  interpretation  ;  for  he  merely  led  us 
through  it  as  a  guide  might  lead  a  party  from  the 
country  through  Westminster  Abbey,  pointing  out  “the 
features”with  a  certainwell-trained  accuracy,  butwithout 
much  enthusiasm  or  sense  of  their  beauty.  His  Bach 
playing  and  Chopin  playing  are  alike  hopelessly  dull, 
''and  without  atmosphere  or  light.  I  should  like 
to  dwell,  at  greater  length  than  is  here  possible, 
upon  a  performance  of  “The  Frogs”  at  St.  John’s 
School,  Leatherhead,  on  Monday  afternoon  last.  Since 
a  copy  of  Dr.  Parry’s  music,  written  for  the  Cambridge 
performance  of  1892,  came  into  my  hands  a  little  time 
since,  I  have  been  curious  to  know  whether  it  would 
sound  as  well  in  the  position  for  which  it  was  intended 
as  the  score  leads  one  to  expect.  Therefore  when  the 
Headmaster  invited  me  to  be  present  at  the  function 
known,  I  believe,  as  Speech  Day,  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  attend  ;  and  the  end  thereof  was  not  disappointment, 
for  a  really  admirable  performance,  both  of  play  and 
music,  and  especially  the  music,  showed  this  to  be  even 
more  vivacious  and  eminently  jolly  than  one  might  have 
anticipated  from  the  score.  The  various  entr'actes 
are  full  of  fun,  notably  that  called  “  Poet’s  Temper,” 
where  a  passage  from  the  Fifth  Symphony  is  unex¬ 
pectedly  brought  in  with  truly  laughable  effect  ;  and 
some  of  the  choruses  are  not  only  comic,  but  possess 
a  measure  of  beauty  which  shows  that  when  Dr.  Parry 
writes  sincerely  and  with  enjoyment  he  can  fetch  forth 
the  fruits  of  precisely  the  same  gifts  as  the  gods  gave 
in  infinitely  greater  degree  to  Mozart.  Of  Monday’s 
actors  undoubtedly  the  most  convincing  was  Mr.  Start, 
but  Mr.  Buckley  made  an  amusing  Dead  Man,  and  the 
Charon  of  Mr.  A.  Symons  was  a  charming  study  of  the 
London  cabby  and  his  ways.  A  first-rate  band  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Terry,  who  had  also,  of  course, 
trained  the  chorus  to  the  unusual  pitch  of  perfection 
which  it  attained.  Performances  of  the  sort  throw  a 
good  deal  of  heavy  work  upon  the  Headmaster,  but  I 
submit  to  Mr.  Rutty  t hat  to  please,  as  this  performance 
pleased,  so  large,  and  what  would  be  called,  I  suppose, 
so  brilliant  an  audience,  is  a  result  well  worth  the 
working  for.  J.  F.  R. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

'"THERE  was  abundance  of  money  available  during  the 
-L  week,  at  \  per  cent  for  short  loans.  On  Wednesday, 
the  last  day  of  July,  the  slightly  extra  demand  drove  the 
rate  in  many  cases  to  £  per  cent  for  the  night.  But  this  was 
quite  a  momentary  rise,  for  the  plethora  of  money  was 
increased  later  in  the  week  by  the  repayment  of /ji  ,000,000 
Treasury  bills  and  Exchequer  bonds  on  Thursday.  In 
the  discount  market  little  business  was  done,  and  rates 
remained  for  three  months’  paper  at  ,!'r  to  ^  percent,  for 
four  months’  at  $  per  cent,  and  for  six  months’  at  J  to  jj 
per  cent.  The  rate  on  French  Treasury  bills,  for  periods 
exceeding  twelve  months,  has  been  reduced  by  the 
French  Government  to  ij  per  cent,  and  as  they  do  not 
wish  to  borrow  for  a  period  less  than  a  year  they  have 
fixed  the  prohibition  rate  of  J  per  cent  for  shorter  terms. 
Consols  were  again  firmer  early  in  the  week  owing  to 
repurchases  of  “  bears  ”  in  connection  with  the  monthly 
Settlement,  and,  although  accounts  for  the  fall  were  con¬ 
siderably  reduced  during  the  Settlement,  and  the  con¬ 
tinuation  rate  was  at  about  £  per  cent,  the  price  of 
Consols  was  quoted  on  Thursday  at  107.^  for  money 
and  107 for  the  account.  Colonial  loans  were 
steadier  than  they  have  been  for  some  time.  The  Bank 
rate  is  unaltered. 


The  Stock  Exchange  markets  were  generally  inactive, 
owing  to  the  approach  of  the  holidays  and  the  absence 
of  many  of  the  members  from  business.  Prices  were, 
however,  steady,  with  an  upward  tendency.  Home 
Railways  were  especially  strong,  although  "the  traffic 
returns  were  far  from  brilliant,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Scotch  Companies  ;  this,  however,  may  be  partly  due  to 
the  interference  of  the  elections  with  business.  The 
increases  in  the  weekly  traffics  of  the  Caledonian  and 
North  British  (,^14,379  and  ^10,925  respectively)  are 
remarkable,  and  they  have  been  maintained  for  many 
weeks  past.  Among  the  rest,  Great  Eastern  have 
increased  ^2468,  Great  Northern  ^2325,  London  and 
South-Western  ^1186,  Great  Northern  of  Ireland 
£7 1 1 ,  London  and  Chatham  £6$q,  &c.  But  the 
decreases  in  the  traffic  receipts  are  unfavourably  nu¬ 
merous.  North-Eastern  have  declined  .£5521,  Great 
Western  ^3850,  Great  North  of  Scotland  ^'3286,  Lan¬ 
cashire  and  Yorkshire  ^2513,  London  and  North- 
Y  estern  .£1499,  Barry  ^1393,  Manchester  and  Sheffield 
^1198,  Great  Southern  and  Western  of  Ireland  ^835, 
Midland  £506,  &c.  In  spite  of  the  long  black  list, 
however,  Home  Railways  were  very  firm,  and  there 
was  a  general  advance  in  prices  throughout  the  week. 

American  Railways  were  fairly  active,  and  prices  were 
steady  on  the  whole.  The  good  tone  of  the  market  was 
strengthened  by  favourable  advices  from  the  agricultural 
centres  in  the  United  States  and  the  news  that  the  Louis¬ 
ville  and  Nashville  Company  is  going  to  pay  off  the 
outstanding  $4,500,000  Six  per  Cent  Adjustment  Bonds. 
The  week’s  traffic  returns,  too,  were  good  and  there  was 
a  renewal  of  Continental  buying.  Low-priced  shares 
were  in  considerable  request,  as  there  seems  to  be  some 
probability  that  the  reorganization  schemes  which  have 
been  so  long  talked  about  and  so  little  fruitful  in  result 
will  be  seriously  considered.  Later  in  the  week,  realiza¬ 
tions  in  some  stocks  caused  a  partial  but  only  temporary 
decline. 

The  strength  of  the  American  Market  lent  an  upward 
tendency  to  Canadian  Pacific  shares  early  in  the  week, 
but  the  stocks  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Company  were 
adversely  affected  by  the  publication  of  an  unfavourable 
traffic  return.  On  Thursday,  Canadian  Pacific  shares 
stood  at  53J.  In  South  American  Railways  transac¬ 
tions  were  not  numerous,  but  Argentine  stocks  generally 
showed  a  marked  improvement  in  prices.  Brazilian  and 
Uruguay  were,  on  the  other  hand,  dull  and  inclined  to 
weakness. 

Foreign  Securities,  with  the  exception  of  Spanish 
Four  per  Cents,  have  been  in  steady  demand,  and  nearly 
the  whole  market  showed  an  advance  in  price.  But  the 
chief  demand  was  for  the  Brazilian  loans.  The  new 
Brazilian  Five  per  Cent  Loan  was  very  strong,  mainly 
because  of  Continental  buying,  and  repurchases  by 
operators  for  the  fall  :  it  touched  l  premium  on  Wednes¬ 
day.  There  was  an  advance,  too,  in  the  prices  of  many 
of  the  Argentine  bonds. 

Realizations,  due  to  the  coming  holidays,  did  not 
hinder  the  upward  movement  in  the  South  African 
market,  and  large  purchases  by  French  operators  helped 
to  raise  prices.  Both  diamond  and  gold  shares 
were  very  firm.  In  the  general  mining  market  business 
was  rather  restricted,  but  prices  were  steady.  Copper 
shares  were  firm  and  in  fair  request.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  week  the  price  of  bar  silver  varied  between  30^/. 
and  30 \d. ;  in  the  latter  part  of  the  week  it  was  inclined 
to  be  steady  at  30J d. 

It  is  reported  from  Buenos  Ayres  that  the  Argentine 
Finance  Minister  has  introduced  a  Bill  in  Congress  with 
the  object  of  unifying  the  whole  Government  debt.  The 
nominal  rate  of  interest  on  the  various  bonds  ranges  at 
the  present  moment  from  3^  to  6  per  cent,  so  that  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  reform.  Under  the  new  proposal 
the  rate  of  interest  is  to  be  4  per  cent,  and  the  provincial 
loans  and  railway  guarantees  arc  to  be  included  in  this 
arrangement,  which  will  be  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
holders.  It  is  said  that  a  large  bonus  in  stock  will  be 
offered  as  an  inducement  to  the  holders  of  the  specially 
secured  issues.  The  Bill  in  question  has,  no  doubt, 
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b’en  suggested  by  the  German  bankers,  who  are  said 
iXve  advanced  ^000, 000  to  the  Argentine  Govern¬ 
ment  a  short  time  ago.  If  a  policy  of  retrenchment  and 
economy  had  been  adopted  by  Argentina,  such a ^con¬ 
version  scheme  might  have  been  possible,  but,  as  masters 
stand  now,  it  would  be  the  acme  of  folly  on  the  part  o 
privileged  bondholders  to  give  up  their  special  securities 
on  the  conditions  hinted  at. 


3  August,  1895. 


NEW  ISSUES,  & c. 

The  Toronto  Railway  Company. 

Messrs.  Coates,  Son  &  Co.,  99  Gresham  Street, 
London,  E.  C. ,  have  just  brought  out  an  issue  of  ^  323,000 
Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent  Sterling  Bonds,  secured  on  the 
Electric  Street  Railways  of  the  city  of  Toronto.  The 
bonds,  of  £100  each,  are  made  out  to  bearer  with  ha 
yearly  interest  coupons  attached  ;  the  Pnc®  of 
/T08  per  £100  bond.  So  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the 
prospectusfthis  issue  of  £323,000,  which  forms  part  of 
82,800,000  already  issued  (which  sum  may  be  increased 
to  84,450,000),  is  amply  secured.  The  investment,  there 
fore!  at  the  issue  price,  may  be  reckoned  upon  to  bring  1 
a  little  over  4  per  cent.  This  issue  only  shows  the  ra¬ 
pidity  with  which  the  rate  of  interest  on  investments  is 
dropping.  Two  or  three  weeks  ago  we  spoke  in  these 
cZmnsgof  an  issue,  also  at  £108,  of  Five  per  Cent  Bonds 
of  the  Lynn  and  Boston  Railway,  which  also  were  amply 
secured,  and  which  should  be  worth  at  least  10  Percent 
more  than  these  first  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Toronto 
Railway.  This  is  not  to  say  that  these  T oronto  Railway 
bonds  will  not  be  taken  up  by  the  public  :  for  our  part 
we  should  prefer  to  receive  £4  3*  4*  annually  for  every 
£100  invested  in  this  railway,  to  the  hazardous  6  or  7 
per  cent  we  could  hope  to  obtain  from  the  best  South 

African  gold  mines.  ...  .  ,  •  . 

There  is  one  provision  in  this  prospectus  vvhic 
budding  statesmen  of  our  County  Council  would  do  we 
to  consider.  The  city  of  Toronto,  it  appears,  has  granted 
the  exclusive  privilege  to  work  street  railways  m  the  city 
to  this  Company  for  a  term  of  thirty  years.  But  the  C1^ 
has  made  a  good  bargain  for  itself.  It  appears  that  t 
Company  must  pay  to  the  city  yearly  8800  per  mile  of 
single  track,  and  81600  per  mile  of  double  track,  and  a 
progressive  percentage  on  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
Company,  commencing  with  8  per  cent  up  to  81,000,000, 

10  per  cent  between  $1,000,000  and  81,500,000,  12  per¬ 
cent  between  $1,500,000  and  $2,000,000,  15  per  cent 
between  $2,000,000  and  $3,000,000,  and  20  per  cent 
all  gross  receipts  over  $3,000,000.  Not  only  is  the  city 
determined  to  get  this  steady  income  and  this  enormous 
share  of  the  receipts,  but  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  it 
can  take  over  the  railway  on  paying  the  Company  its 
value,  which  is  to  be  settled  by  arbitration. 

It  is  not  so  long  since  English  railway  stock  brought 
in  more  than  4  per  cent  to  the  investor,  and  now  a 
Colonial  City  Tramways  Company  only  offers  4  per 
cent.  It  would  seem  as  if  profitable  investments  for 
money  were  growing  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain. 

New  Hauraki  Gold  Properties,  Limited,  Coromandel, 
New  Zealand. 

The  capital  of  this  Company  is  to  be  £100,000  in 
400,000  shares  of  5*  each,  of  which  100,000  will  be 
appropriated  for  working  capital,  and  80,000  he 
reserve  for  future  issue,  while  the  vendors  are  willing  to 
receive  120,000  shares  as  part  purchase.  We  have  so 
often  talked  of  the  presence  of  the  waiver  clause  in  a 
prospectus  as  calculated  to  prejudice  us  against  the 
enterprise,  that  our  readers  may  be  astonished  to  learn 
that  the  absence  of  the  waiver  clause  in  this  prospectus 
only  increases  the  suspicion  with  which  we  regard  this 
Company.  First  of  all  we  do  not  like  5*  shares  :  they 
can  be  so  easily  used  as  mere  gambling  counters,  and 
they  often  are  so  used.  When  the  snares  of  first-rate 
mines  have  been  drug  n  up  to  a  great  premium,  and  the 
market  for  this  clasUof  securities  is  still  strong,  the 
demand  for  a  cheap-priced  share  may  always  be  expected 
to  show  itself.  We  do  not  say  that  the  demand  is  a 
demand  by  the  public  :  it  is  usually  a  demand  merely 
made  by  speculators.  These  shares  can  be  easily  manipu¬ 
lated  ;  the  risks  are  not  great,  &c. 

Two  or  three  gentlemen  report  upon  these  properties, 
one  of  whom  is  Mr.  James  Park,  the  Government 
geologist.  the  reports  are  favourable ;  ana  Air. 


Park’s  is  not  only  favourable  but  intelligible.  We  say 
“intelligible”  because  when  Mr.  Hodge,  the  manager 
of  the  Hauraki  Gold  Mining  Company,  reports,  he  does 
not  make  himself  particularly  clear.  This  is  how -he 
writes  :  “  I  started  to  sink  a  winze  below  the  level  ot 
cross-cut,  but  only  reached  about  20  feet  because  of 
too  much  water  for  manual  labour,  hence  the  proposed 
cross-cut  lower  down,  to  drive  about  480  feet,  giving 
180  feet  backs  in  line  of  reef,  and  160  feet  perpendicular. 

I  should  mention  that  this  said  cross-cut  will  also,  pass 
through  a  large  reef  (some  6  feet  wide  in  places)  inter¬ 
mediate  from  the  mouth  of  cross-cut  to  Success..  T  us 
alone  is  a  great  feature,  &c.  ”  We  should  think  so 
indeed.  To  get  by  means  of  winzes  down  to  water  and 
from  the  mouth  of  cross-cut  to  Success  sounds  well, 
whatever  it  may  all  really  mean  The  \\  estern  Ex¬ 
plorers,  Limited,  the  vendors  and  promoters  ot  this 
enterprise,  have  fixed  the  purchase  price  of  the  properties 
at  £35,000.  As  two  of  the  directors  of  this  new  Com¬ 
pany  Mr.  Henry  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lane,  are  respectively 
the  chairman  and  director  of  the  Hauraki  Gold  Mining 
Company,  Limited,  and  as  the  Mr.  Francis  Hodge,  from 
whose  report  on  the  mine  we  have  quoted,  is.  to  be  the 
manager  of  this  new  Hauraki  Company,  and  is  also  the 
manager  of  the  old  Hauraki  Company,  we  should  advise 
our  readers  to  allow  those  of  the  shareholders  in  the 
original  Hauraki  Gold  Mining  Company,  who  are  satisfied 
with  their  investment,  to  take  up  the  shares  in  this  new 
Company. 


The  Taitapu  Gold  Estates,  Limited,  New  Zealand. 

Capital  £175,000,  in  £1  shares.  The  present  issue  is 
of  125,000  shares  at  par,  while  65,000  shares  are  appro 
priated  for  working  capital.  This  Company  has  been 
formed  to  acquire  88,350  acres  of  freehold  lands  of  the 
west  coast  of  the  middle  island  of  New  Zealand,  it  is 
to  be  a  “parent  company,”  the  prospectus  tells  us  in 
large  type,  and  it  will  retain  a  substantial  interest  in  a 
subsidiary  companies.  This  Company  has  a  great  many 
strings  to  its  bow.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  ubiquitous 
Mr.  "lames  Park  and  Mr.  Carkeek,  the  New  Zealand 
Government  surveyor,  there  is  gold  on  the  property 
alluvial  workings  by  the  dozen,  and  also  auriferous 
quartz  veins.”  Furthermore,  the  modest  Mr.  Park  tells  us 
that  there  are,  by  actual  survey,  25,260,000  tons  of  pitch 
coal  on  the  property,  adding  “most  of  which,  is  under 
water-level.”  The  first  part  of  this  statement  is  printed 
in  large  type,  but  the  last  clause  has  not  required  so 
much  ink,  and  yet  we  imagine  it.  will  be  found  to  be^he 
more  important  of  the  two.  Timber  is  also  to  be  met 
with  on  this  property,  which  has  also  noble  harbours. 
We  are  told,  too,  that  a  road  is  to  be  made  to  a  centra 
position  on  the  estate.  This  would  remove  what  has 
hitherto  been  a  great  difficulty  to  miners  and  others  the 
only  access  at  present  being  a  road  over,  mud-flats  only 
passable  at  low-water.”  This  exhilarating  prospect  is 
not  dwelt  on  in  the  prospectus  at  sufficient  length,  space 
beino-  accorded  to  a  long  description  of  the  agricultural 
and  pastural  lands,  which  “may  attract  young  men 
desirous  of  emigrating  and  willing  to  work.  But  how 
shall  they  pave  over  the  mud-flats  ?  .“The  price  to  be  paid 
by  the  Company  for  the  properties  is  £1 10,000  ,  paya 
as  to  £35,000  in  cash,  £50,000  in  fully  paid  shares,  and 
the  balanceincash  or  shares  at  the  option  of  the  directors. 
This  will  leave  65,000  shares  available  for  providing 
working  capital  acquired,  of  which  it  seems  the  Com¬ 
pany  is  content  to  start  with  about  £15,000  on  its  van 
functions  as  gold-miners,  road-makers,  coal-miners 
sheep  farmers,  &c.  &c.  Naturally  we  turn  to  the  list  ot 
directors.  If  these  were  well-known  men,  rich  and 
influential,  the  Company  might  have  a  chance,  thoug 
the  prospectus  seems  to  us  to  have  been  dra  p  y 
amateurs.  But,  as  we  do  not  know  the  directors  a^ 

financiers,  we  give  the  list  of  them.  ,  • 

Roland  G.  Hill,  1  St.  James  s  Street,  S.W.,  chamman 
T.  Harrison  Davis,  75  Cheapside,  E.C.  ,  4  Bnnces 

Mansions,  S.W.  ,  c  ,, 

Col.  G.  C.  Thomson,  Little  Thurlovy  Park,  Suffolk. 
James  J.  Wallis,  10  St.  Swithin  s  Lane,  L.C.  (director 
of  the  Hampton  Purchase  Syndicate,  Limited). 

Moss  Litter  and  Peat  Industries,  Limited. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  to  take  over  new,  and 
what  are  stated  to  be  valuable,  patents  for  the  manu  a  - 
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ture  of  peat  wool  from  peat  fibre  ;  and  it  also  acquires 
certain  extensive  peat  deposits,  together  with  depots, 
works,  machinery,  and  stock.  The  capital  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  is  ^225,000  in  y£i  shares,  and  the  purchase  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  various  properties  and  patents  to  be 
acquired  is  ^185,000.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
are  great  possibilities  in  the  future  adaptability  of  peat, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Companies  which  have 
hitherto  devoted  themselves  to  the  utilization  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  products  have  not  been  very  successful. 

The  Bethanga  Goldfields,  Limited. 

This  is  a  Company  formed  to  acquire  gold  mining 
properties,  which  are  said  to  be  valuable  and  auriferous, 
situate  in  the  district  of  Beechworth,  Victoria,  Australia. 
The  capital  of  the  Company  is  ^300,000,  and  the  pur¬ 
chase  consideration  ^250,000.  We  are  glad  to  notice 
the  absence  from  the  prospectus  of  the  objectionable 
“  waiver  ”  clause,  but  we  are  sorry  to  perceive  the  name 
of  Mr.  H.  Seton-Karr,  M.P.,  upon  the  list  of  directors. 
We  should  fancy  that,  in  his  greed  for  directorial  fees, 
this  gentleman  has  already  attached  himself  to  a  far 
greater  number  of  public  Companies  than  he  can  ever 
hope  to  serve  properly. 

Rhodesia  Gold  Reefs  (Purdon’s),  Limited. 

After  the  ridiculously  over-capitalized  exploitation 
with  which  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Morison  &  Marshall, 
and  the  Matabeleland  Adventurers,  Limited,  have  made 
us  familiar,  it  comes  quite  as  a  relief  to  find  a  Rhodesian 
Company  with  a  fairly  moderate  capital  ;  ^75,000  in 
shares  of  £1  each  is  the  extent  of  the  capital  of  this 
concern,  which  seems  to  us  to  have  reasonable  aims  and 
expectations  ;  ^40,000  is  the  purchase  price  of  the  220 
mining  claims  to  be  acquired,  but  it  is  noticeable  that 
only  ^5000  of  this  is  payable  in  cash,  the  remainder 
being  taken  in  shares. 

The  London  and  County  Banking  Company, 
Limited. 

The  report  and  balance-sheet  of  the  London  and 
County  Banking  Company,  Limited,  for  the  half  year 
ended  30  June  will  be  found  in  another  column. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR.  GEORGE  MOORE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  i  August ,  1895. 

IR, — The  rule  is  that  it  is  unwise  for  a  writer  to  reply  to 
a  critic,  and  against  this  rule  I  have  nothing  to  urge ; 
but  as  your  critic  happens,  in  the  instance  of  “Celibates,” 
to  be  my  pupil  Frank  Danby,  I  think  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  allow  so  suggestive  an  opportunity  to  pass  in  silence. 
Silence  is  considered  to  be  the  most  efficient  means  of 
expressing  contempt,  but  Frank  Danby’s  article  did  not 
move  me  to  contempt ;  it  at  once  amused  and  saddened 
me.  I  smiled  at  its  author’s  malevolence,  and  sighed  at 
the  thought  that  a  pupil  of  mine  should  prove  so  un¬ 
skilful  in  polemics  ;  and  sighing  I  re-read  the  article,  in 
the  hope  of  findingsome  traces  of  my  teaching.  But  the 
desert  had  returned  to  the  desert  ;  Maida  Vale  had 
reverted  to  Maida  Vale.  I  blushed,  Sir,  and  was  filled 
with  shame  when  I  read  that  I  “had  missed  the  ear  of 
the  elite  and  escaped  the  eye  of  the  public.”  Even  so  does 
my  unfortunate  pupil  prejudice  her  whole  case  in  the  first 
few  lines  of  her  article.  The  most  casual  reader  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  her  animosity,  and  my  reputation  as  a 
teacher  is  blasted  ;  never  shall  I  be  able  to  obtain  another 
pupil.  Other  aspirants  to  literary  fame  will  say  :  “  But 
he  did  not  teach  Frank  Danby  that  the  way  to  attack  is 
not  by  stating  what  every  one  knows  to  be  untrue,  but 
by  bringing  into  prominence  a  truth  hitherto  unper- 
ceivcd.”  I  did,  I  did,  I  swear  I  did  ;  but  I  shall  not  be 
believed,  the  weight  of  evidence  is  against  me.  “Ah, 
those  women,  not  only  do  they  break  my  poor  heart, 
but  they  use  me  as  a  tooth-brush  into  the  bargain.” 

Frank  Danby  reproves  me  for  “lack  of  reticence”! 
I  cannot  tell  you,  Sir,  how  I  regret  that  she  should 
have  been  so  careless  as  to  have  brought  such  a 
charge  against  me.  For  it  is  well  known  to  the  dlitc 
that  I  spent  long  days  toning  down  and  suppressing 
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sentences  in  “  Dr.  Phillips,”  which  the  late  Mr.  Vizetelly, 
to  whom  I  took  her  book,  thought  exceeded  the  limits 
of  toleration  the  public  would  grant  to  a  writer.  What 
will  the  Hits  think  when  they  read  this  passage?  “Mr. 
Moore  has  wrenched  the  word  celibacy  from  its  meaning; 
in  his  hands  it  merely  becomes  incontinence.  Mildred 
Lawson  is  not  a  celibate  ;  her  desire  for  adventures 
which  have  no  climax  is  not  instinctive  purity  but  in¬ 
stinctive  pruriency  :  she  is  a  nasty-minded  young  woman 
who  has  not  yet  been  married  ;  she  is  not  celibate  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.”  In  defence  of  my  wrecked  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  teacher  you  must  allow  me,  Sir,  to  declare,  to 
all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  I  did  inculcate  in  Frank 
Danby  the  use  of  the  dictionary,  and  that  I  did  impress 
upon  her  the  fact  of  her  inherent  inability  to  write  with¬ 
out  constant  reference  to  its  pages.  Had  I  been  at  her 
elbow  when  she  was  ■writing  the  unfortunate  sentences 
I  have  quoted,  I  should  have  said:  “The  dictionary, 
my  dear  friend,  the  dictionary.  \  ou  will  find  that 
celibate  is  not  derived,  as  you  seem  to  think,  from 
‘  celestis,’ but  from  ‘  ccelebs,’  which  means  single  life, 
unmarried  state.”  Mildred  Lawson  is  therefore  a  celibate 
in  the  one  true  and  only  sense  of  the  word.  She  is  the 
real  demi-vierge,  that  combination  of  sexlessness  and 
sensuality  which  go  to  make  a  type  sufficiently  common 
to  justify  artistic  treatment.  This  type  and  the  disasters 
which  follow  in  its  wake  appear  in  my  story  for  the  first 
time  in  fiction  ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  journalism  a 
critic  has  undertaken  to  criticize  a  book  the  meaning  of 
the  very  title  of  which  she  is  unacquainted.  But  I  am  in 
no  mood  to  make  merry  over  the  incident.  I  am  too 
deeply  concerned  that  Frank  Danby  should  reproach 
me  for  not  having  explained  Mildred’s  relations  with 
Mr.  Delacour.  In  the  days  of  my  influence,  when  she 
wrote  her  two  novels  (since  these  books  she  has  not 
broken  silence  except  to  write  the  article  in  the  Satur¬ 
day),  she  would  have  seen  that  in  the  Barbizon  episode 
Mildred’s  temperament  had  been  set  before  the  readers 
in  its  permanent  limitations,  and  that  all  account  except 
the  confused  account  which  Mildred  herself  gives  of  her 
relations  with  Delacour  would  be  a  superfluity  ;  but  her 
confused  account  is  not  a  superfluity,  for  it  serves  to 
develop  one  of  the  principal  themes— namely,  Mildred’s 
mendacity. 

Frank  Danby  has  forgotten  everything;  she  is  a 
great  disappointment  to  me.  I  was  the  first  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  somewhat  coarse  but  very  real  talent  in  her  ; 
and  she  knows  the  pains  I  was  at  to  develop  that  talent. 
I  took  pride  in  my  pupil,  as  well  I  might.  “Dr.  Phillips  ” 
and  “A  Babe  in  Bohemia”  were  no  small  achievements. 
But  very  few  years  are  required  for  the  desert  to  go  back 
to  the  desert,  and  the  return  of  Maida  Yale  to  Maida 
Vale  is  even  more  rapid. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

George  Moore. 

LOCOMOTION  ON  ROADS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  29  July,  1895. 

Sir, — During  the  past  few  weeks,  and  since  my  letter, 
for  which  you  kindly  allowed  me  space  in  your  issue  of 
20  July,  my  company  has  had  so  many  orders  and  in¬ 
quiries  concerning  our  horseless  carriages,  that  it  occurs 
to  me  your  readers  might  welcome  a  description  of  them. 

The  motive  power  is  the  now  well-known  Daimler 
motor,  which  has  been  successfully  introduced  into  this 
country  for  launch  and  stationary  work.  This  engine  is 
really  a  gas-engine  of  the  four  cycle  type,  running  at  a 
high  speed  (about  600  revolutions  per  minute),  and 
making  its  own  gas  from  petroleum.  For  carriage  work 
two  inclined  or  V-shaped  cylinders  are  always  employed 
so  as  to  ensure  even  running.  The  construction  is  ex¬ 
tremely  simple,  enabling  any  one  to  handle  the  motor 
and  carriage  himself,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
danger  of  explosion. 

The  special  features  of  the  Daimler  motor  are  the 
quickness  with  which  it  can  start  the  carriage,  and  the 
fact  that  it  emits  neither  heat,  smoke,  soot,  nor  smell. 
It  is  also  easily  accessible  from  all  sides,  and  is 
fitted  either  in  front  or  in  the  rear  of  the  carriage. 
The  power  is  transmitted  to  the  axle  by  cog-wheels  and 
chains.  The  steering  is  effected  by  a  levereasily  worked 
by  the  left  hand,  and  causing  no  fatigue  even  on  a  long 
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run.  The  right  hand  and  feet  work  certain  levers  for 
putting  the  engine  in  and  out  of  gear,  varying  the  speeds, 
as  well  as  putting  on  the  brakes  whenever  necessary. 

The  average  rate  of  travelling  is  about  eight  to  ten 
miles  an  hour,  but  it  may  be  increased  to  fifteen  or  even 
twenty  miles.  The  highest  speed  is  generally  employed 
on  the  more  level  ground,  and  the  lowest  speed  (owing 
to  the  greater  power  required)  is  used  in  mounting  hills 
or  going  over  bad  roads.  The  Daimler  carriage  can 
easily  take  a  gradient  of  1  in  10  even  on  a  long 
hill ;  and  the  uphill  speed  varies  from  three  to  seven 

miles.  .  .  ., 

As  each  of  the  two  front  wheels  has  its  own  pivot,  it 

is  easy  to  move  backwards  or  forwards.  The  brake, 
too,  is'  easily  applied  when  necessary,  so  that  the  car¬ 
riage  is  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  driver,  a 
master  of  the  greatest  importance.  This  certainly  can¬ 
not  be  said  of  the  horse.  Even  when  driven  at  lull 
speed  the  Daimler  carriage  can  easily  be  brought  to  a 
standstill  within  little  over  a  yard  by  either  of  the  two 
powerful  brakes. 

The  fuel  used  is  rectified  petroleum  or  petrol  or  ben¬ 
zoline,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  o'68o  to  0705,  which  has 
many  advantages  over  common  petroleum,  and  is  obtain¬ 
able  almost  anywhere.  The  reservoir  near  the  engine 
contains  sufficient  fuel  for  a  thirty-five  mile  run,  and  the 

supplementary  tank,  generally  stored  in  the  rear  of  the  car¬ 
riage,  contains  enough  for  about  120  miles.  The  tuel  con¬ 
sumed  costs  little  over  ^d.  per  mile.  About  eight  gallons 
of  cooling  water  are  required  for  keeping  the  cylinders 
at  the  right  temperature,  and  this  water  has  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  every  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles. 

If  the  Daimler  carriage,  which  may  be  bought  at 
-/TiSo  to  ^250,  be  compared  with  an  ordinary  carriage 
and  horses,  it  is  apparent  that  as  regards  first  cost,  keep, 
and  many  other  expenses,  all  is  in  favour  of  the  foimer. 
—Yours  faithfully,  Frederick  R.  Simms. 

COLOSSUS  V.  GAMECOCK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  2  August,  1895. 

Sir,— Mr.  Chamberlain  will  not  find  Cape  Colony  and 
the  formidable  financier  who  is  its  dictator  at  all  disposed 
to  submit  to  the  interference  in  which  the  new  head  ot 
the  Colonial  Office  delights.  In  the  debate  in  the  House 
of  Assembly  at  Cape  Town  on  1  August  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  Imperial  Government  in  assenting  to  the 
annexation  of  Bechuanaland  were  severely  criticized. 
The  terms  were  such  (so  the  criticism  ran)  as  no  free 
people  with  self-respect  could  accept.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  was  challenged  to  attempt  to  force  similar  condi¬ 
tions  on  any  of  the  Australian  colonies.  The  duel 
between  the  African  Colossus  and  the  Birmingham  Game¬ 
cock  has  begun.  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  be  able  to 
chase  all  intruders  from  his  own  particular  midden  ; 
but  he  will  come  off  second  best  if  he  ventures  within 
striking  distance  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  has  already 
used  the  cable  to  convey  in  language  that  ought  to  be 
as  unmistakable  in  its  intentions  as  the  cut  ot  a  riding 
whip,  that  “hands  off”  is  his  requirement  from  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  that  what  he  requires  he  will  have 

at  any  cost. — Yours  truly, 

An  Independent  Observer. 

THE  REPRESENTATION  OF  CARLISLE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  23  July. 

Sir, — The  Saturday  is  so  fair  to  opponents  in  many 
of  its  political  references  that  I  trust  you  will  permit  me 
to  contradict  your  statement  that  “  Carlisle  is  not  a 
Radical  seat.”  The  city  has  not  returned  a  Tory  during 
my  lifetime. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  R.-S. 

[We  publish  this  letter  from  a  desire  to  be  fair  ;  but 
the  writer’s  statement  would  have  more  force  if  he  had 
informed  us  what  was  the  length  of  his  lifetime.  If  that 
length  were  twenty  years,  there  would  not  be  much  in 
his  contention  ;  if  eighty,  there  would  be  a  good  deal. 

Ed.  S.  R.] 
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FROUDE’S  LAST  WORK. 

<<  English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  James 
^  Anthony  Froude,  late  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  London  : 
Longmans  &  Co.  1895-  J 

FROUDE’S  last  work,  the  series  of  lectures  on  our 
Elizabethan  seamen  which  he  delivered  at  Oxford 
in  the  summer  term  of  1894,  is  one  of  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  products  of  his  pen.  The' cunning  of  his  hand 
was  in  nowise  abated  by  the  approach  of  old  age  or 
by  persistent  ill-health  ;  the  tale  is  a  pageant  of  splendid 
and  romantic  word-pictures  surpassed  in  merit  by 
none  of  the  chapters  of  his  earlier  volumes.  I  he  old 
charm  of  his  style  is  as  strong  as  ever,  and  no  reader 
can  lay  down  the  book  till  he  has  gone  through  it  to 
its  latest  word — even  though  he  be  a  critic  who  is 
continually  worried  by  the  slips  and  small  errors  which 
abound  on  almost  every  page.  The  story  of  the  English 
seamen  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  as  good  to  read  as  it 
was  to  hear  from  the  Professor’s  own  eloquent  mouth 
and  how  good  it  was  to  hear  is  best  known  by  those  too 
few  representatives  of  the  University  who  attended  the 
course — though  his  voice  was  well-nigh  drowned  by  the 
crowd  of  enthusiastic  visitors  from  the  suburbs,  who  made 
the  great  South  School  ring  with  the  unwonted  sound 
of  applause.  Knowing  well  the  faults  of  the  ordinary 
academic  lectures  they  were  best  able  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  these,  and  to  realize  that  a  discourse  can  be 

clear,  logical,  and  incisive  without  ceasing  to  be  polished 

and  literary  usque  ad  unguem . 

Froude  had  told  the  tale  of  1588  twice  before,  once  in 
his  great  “England  under  the  Tudors,”  and  once  in  his 
“Spanish  Story  of  the  Armada”  ;  but  this  third  rendering 
is  by  far  the  best  of  the  three.  He  had  profited  much  by 
his  later  readings  of  Spanish  sources— especially  ot 
Duro’s  “Armada  Invencible”;  he  had  turned  to  some 
account  the  criticisms  of  those  who  had  commented  on 
his  own  earlier  versions  of  the  episode.  The  real  causes 
of  the  defeat  of  King  Philip’s  fleet— its  insufficient  pro¬ 
portion  of  mariners  to  tonnage,  the  want  of  uniformity 
in  its  provision  of  artillery,  the  Spaniard’s  utter  inability 
to  appreciate  the  efficacy  of  the  English  “game  of  long 
bowls,”  the  unhandiness  of  the  great  galleons  in  cross 
or  head  winds — were  now  far  better  understood  by  him 
than  when  he  first  wrote  of  the  Armada  some  five  an 
twenty  years  ago.  There  is  little  that  the  critic  can  carp  . 
at  in  the  main  lines  of  the  story,  save  his  persistent 
refusal  to  see  how  great  was  the  service  done  by  the 
Dutch  fleet  of  Justin  of  Nassau  in  keeping  Parma 
blocked  up  in  Nieuport  and  Ostend  while  the  heavy 
fighting  was  going  on.  The  Hollanders  are  bare  y 
mentioned— indeed  it  is  implied  that  they  were  still  lying- 
in  their  own  home-waters  near  Flushing  when  the  deci¬ 
sive  struggle-off  Gravelines  took  place.  But  if  the  main 
lines  and  perspective  of  this  vigorous  picture  are  firm 
and  correct,  it  is  sad  to  see  how  prominently  Froude  s  old. 
fault  of  persistent  inaccuracy  in  small  matters  appears 
in  this,  as  all  others  of  his  productions,  from  the  first  to 
the  last.  Now,  as  always,  he  produces  a  splendid,  and, 
on  the  whole,  a  correct  general  effect,  by  the  use  of  details 
that  are  hopelessly  faulty.  The  instances  which  we. 
quote  in  a  later  paragraph  will  sufficiently  explain  our 
meaning’. 

The  book  as  a  whole  falls  into  two  sections— one 
which  describes  the  growth  of  English  seamanship 
during  the  first  thirty  years  of  Elizabeth  s  reign,  taking 
the  careers  of  Drake  and  Hawkins  as  illustrative 
examples;  and  the  other  which  deals _ with  the  events 
of  1388  The  first  is  a  restatement,  in  Froude  s  best, 
stvle,  of  his  old  thesis  that  the  adventurers  of  the 
sixteenth  century  were  in  the  main  not  self-seeking 
buccaneers,  but  crusaders  and  patriots,  that  their  object 
was  not  to  appropriate  King  Philip’s  American  treasure- 
ships  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  pockets,  but  to  beat 
down  the  naval  power  of  Spain  and  to  revenge  the 
cruelties  of  the  Inquisition.  Perhaps  the  most  eloquent 
passage  in  this  eloquent  book  is  a  rebuke  to  those  modern 
writers  who  lay  more  stress  on  the  piratical  or  serni- 
piratical  side  of  the  achievements  of  Drake,  Hawkins, 
and  their  fellows,  than  on  their  undoubted  love  lor 
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England  and  their  equally  undoubted  detestation  for 
the  policy — commercial,  political,  and  religious — of  the 
King  of  Spain.  There  is  much  that  is  true  in  all  this, 
'r  and  it  is  well  that  the  case  should  be  stated  by  its  most 
able  advocate.  We  find  many  things  to  marvel  at  and 
to  praise  in  those  hardy  seamen  :  courage,  infinite  funds 
of  resource  and  self-confidence,  an  unrivalled  knowledge 
of  the  seas,  a  steadfast  loyalty  to  Queen  and  fatherland, 
a  very  genuine  hatred  of  England’s  foes,  spiritual  and 
temporal.  But  they  were  the  true  children  of  the 
Renaissance  no  less  than  of  the  Reformation,  unscrupu¬ 
lous  in  word  and  deed,  always  “ready  to  eke  out  the 
lion’s  hide  with  the  fox’s  skin.”  It  is  sufficient  to  read 
a  few  of  their  own  letters  to  see  how  absurd  is  Froude’s 
picture  of  them  as  “poor  Protestant  adventurers  striving 
to  win  spiritual  freedom  or  to  die  for  it.”  The  lust  of 
gold  peeps  out  from  every  line  that  they  wrote  ;  all  was 
,  fish  that  came  to  their  net  provided  only  that  it  repre¬ 
sented  hard  cash  ;  they  would  plunder  a  neutral  or  kid¬ 
nap  black  men  by  the  hundred  to  sell  them  in  Cuba  with 
the  same  business-like  alacrity  with  which  they  captured 
j — -a  Lima  galleon  or  sacked  a  port  on  the  Spanish  main. 
Let  any  one  read  pages  69-74  of  this  very  volume,  and 
learn  how  ingeniously  Hawkins  (with  the  cognizance 
of  Cecil)  cheated  Philip  II.  out  of  ^40,000  by  a  pre¬ 
tended  plot  to  betray  the  English  fleet.  It  will  then 
astound  him  to  read  Froude’s  comment : 

“  Observe  the  downright  directness  of  Hawkins  and 
Cecil.  There  is  no  wrapping  up  their  intentions  in  fine 
phrases,  no  parade  of  justification.  They  went  straight 
to  the  point.  It  was  very  characteristic  of  Englishmen 
in  those  stern,  dangerous  times.  They  looked  facts  in 
the  face,  and  did  what  fact  required.” 

How  Hawkins,  in  concocting  a  tissue  of  treacherous 
lies,  can  be  said  to  have  “gone  straight  to  the  point” 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  see. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  examples  of  the  characteristic 
faults  of  detail  which  tend  so  much  to  provoke  the 
critical  reader,  though  they  may  escape  the  notice  of 
him  who  takes  the  book  as  literature  and  not  as  his¬ 
tory.  We  omit,  as  mere  printer’s  errors,  instances  such 
as  the  substitution  of  Bretandona  for  Bertendona,  of 
Mon<pada  for  Moncada,  of  San  Lucan  (in  three  places) 
for  San  Lucar,  even  the  inexcusable  Espinola  for  His¬ 
paniola  or  Espanola,  though  we  are  not  always  sure 
that  it  is  the  printer  who  is  in  fault.  The  blunders  that 
are  really  blameworthy  are  those  which  are  committed 
against  the  authority  of  the  books  which  the  writer  had 
before  him  and  persistently  quotes,  or  against  the 
common  facts  of  history  and  geography. 

No  one  writing  of  naval  matters  should  be  capable  of 
placing  Santander  farther  to  the  east  than  Bilbao  (p. 
238).  Not  to  know  the  relative  position  of  the  two  chief 
ports  of  the  northern  coast  of  Spain  is  inexcusable. 
Carthagena  on  the  Spanish  Main  should  not  be  called  a 
West  Indian  fortress(p.  1 5 1 ).  All  modern  geographical 
authorities  are  agreed  that  John  Cabot,  in  the  short 
cruise  which  he  made  from  Bristol  in  1497,  did  not  work 
his  way  so  far  south  as  Florida  (p.  8),  but  turned  back 
when  he  was  not  very  far  below  the  latitude  of  Nova 
Scotia.  It  is  physically  impossible  that  he  should  have 
travelled  from  Bristol  to  Florida  and  back  in  eighty 
days  in  a  ship  of  fifteenth-century  build. 

Let  us  turn  to  a  different  class  of  errors.  A  specialist 
writing  about  the  Spanish  fleet,  with  a  complete  list  of  its 
ships  and  their  officers  before  him — we  refer  to  the 
catalogue  in  the  second  volume  of  Duro — ought  to  be 
able  to  avoid  glaring  misstatements  as  to  its  organiza¬ 
tion  and  as  to  the  actions  of  individual  ships.  Readers 
of  chapters  viii.  and  ix.,  however,  will  find  themselves 
much  misled  by  Professor  Froude’s  use  of  the  term 
Cu pi  tana,  as  if  it  was  the  proper  name  of  a  particular 
vessel.  The  “Capitana,  of  the  Andalusian  Squadron” 
of  p.  206,  and  the  “  Capitana  galleas  ”  of  p.  222,  would 
be  taken  by  any  casual  reader  to  be  identical.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  “Capitana,”  in  the  Spanish  accounts, 
merely  means  the  admiral's  ship  of  any  of  the  ten 
squadrons  into  which  the  Armada  was  divided.  Hence  the 
“  Capitana  ”  of  Andalusia  means  the  Nuestra  Sefiora  del 
Rosario,  and  “Capitana”  of  the  galleasses  means  the 
San  Lorenzo — entirely  distinct  vessels.  Ignorance  of 
another  obvious  fact  is  shown  on  p.  206,  where  wonder 
is  expressed  that  Oquendo  was  not  on  board  the  “Almi- 
ranta”  or  admiral-ship  of  the  Guipuzcoan  Squadron, 
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although  he  commanded  that  division  of  the  fleet.  But, 
as  any  one  who  had  looked  through  Duro’s  lists  would  see. 
at  a  glance,  the  “  Almiranta”  always  carried  the  vice- 
admiral’s  flag,  while  the  admiral  sailed  in  the  “Capitana’? 
of  each  squadron.  Hence  the  “Almiranta”  ofGuipuzcoa. 
that  blew  up  would  not,  as  the  author  says,  be  ‘  ‘  Oquendo’s 
own  galleon,”  the  Santa  Ana,  but  his  second-in-command’s 
ship,  the  San  Salvador.  Another  passage  shows  that 
Froude  had  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  master  the 
simplest  facts  about  the  most  important  of  the  Spanish 
officers.  The  leader  of  the  Spanish  rear  was  not  called 
Martin  de  Recalde  (p.  203),  but  Juan  Martinez  de  Recalde. 
He  did  not  bring  his  ship  back  to  Bilbao,  but  to  Corunna 
(P-  239)>  and  it  was  at  the  latter,  not  the  former,  place 
that  he  died  two  days  after  his  return.  Similarly,  Medina- 
Sidonia,  the  commander-in-chief,  landed  at  Santander, 
not  at  Bilbao,  and  Oquendo  came  ashore  at  Passages, 
not  at  Santander.  It  seems  hopeless  to  expect  a  single 
accurate  detail  from  Froude  when  he  is  dealing  with 
these  secondary  matters. 

\  et,  as  we  have  observed  before,  none  of  these  errors 
are  of  any  grave  moment  in  themselves.  They  do  not 
affect  the  main  course  of  the  action  :  they  probably  elude 
the  eye  of  ninety  readers  out  of  a  hundred  ;  assuredly 
they  do  not  spoil  the  book  as  a  piece  of  composition. 
Let  this  work  be  treated,  therefore,  as  a  purple  patch  in 
our  literature,  not  as  an  exact  historical  treatise,  and  let 
it  be  placed  on  the  shelf  beside  Charles  Kingsley’s 
“Westward  Ho!”  its  nearest  of  kin.  In  that  honoured 
company  it  may  rest,  to  be  taken  down  at  inter¬ 
vals  and  re-read  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
entertaining  volumes  in  the  range  of  modern  English 
literature. 

CONVENTIONAL  LIES. 

“Conventional  Lies  of  our  Civilization.”  By  Majj 
Nordau.  London  :  William  Heinemann.  1895. 

TT  is  easy  to  draw  up  an  indictment  against  modern 
society  :  the  contrast  between  its  creed  and  its  con¬ 
duct  is  so  sharp  that  every  sucking  satirist  has  cut  his 
teeth  upon  the  theme.  But  if  there  is  nothing  new  to  be 
said  against  civilization,  the  old  difficulty  remains  of 
putting  commonplaces  well,  and  treating  stale  topics  in 
a  fresh  and  telling  manner.  Good  abuse  is  as  rare, 
because  as  difficult,  as  good  praise.  If  Dr.  Nordau  has 
nothing  absolutely  new  to  say  against  the  powers  that 
be,  he  certainly  knocks  them  about  with  a  vigour  and  a 
recklessness  that  are  as  amusing  as  a  Punch  and  Judy 
show.  Some  animals  know  by  instinct  the  vulnerable 
spot  in  their  enemy’s  body.  Dr.  Nordau  has  a  deadly 
eye  for  the  weak  points  in  the  system  he  is  attacking  : 
he  states  the  most  unpleasant  truths  in  the  most  biting 
style  ;  he  throws  his  search-light  on  the  solemn  plausi¬ 
bilities  of  the  world  with  a  suddenness  that  must  startle 
the  most  wooden-headed  conventionalist.  But  there  his 
cleverness  stops  :  he  is  purely  destructive  ;  when  he 
attempts  to  become  constructive,  and  proposes  remedies 
for  the  existing  state  of  things,  he  is  childish.  Perhaps 
it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  German  philosopher 
should  be  practical  as  well  as  brilliant. 

We  cannot  dispute  Dr.  Nordau’s  opening  proposition 
that  “pessimism  is  the  keynote  of  our  age,”  as  must 
always  be  the  case  in  a  period  of  intellectual  and  moral 
upheaval.  There  are  too  many  “children  of  the  century” 
who  echo  De  Musset’s  sad  confession  :  “  Je  voudrais  bien 
croire  ;  mais  je  suis  venu  trop  tard  dans  un  monde 
trop  vieux.”  But  why  should  those  who  cannot  believe 
quarrel  with  those  who  can?  It  must  be  said  that  Max 
Nordau’s  quarrel  is  not  with  the  substance,  but  with  the 
symbols,  of  religious  belief.  In  his  chapter  on  the  Lie 
of  Religion,  he  is,  like  all  scientific  dogmatists,  con¬ 
temptuously  tolerant  of  the  belief  in  immortality  and  a 
personal  God  ;  he  thinks  it  an  illusion,  whilst  the  lie  is 
the  reverence  paid  to  forms  and  dogmas.  It  is  the  sight 
of  the  priest  in  his  vestments  officiating  in  the  stately 
cathedral  that  stirs  his  wrath.  “  Every  separate  act  of 
a  religious  ceremony  becomes  a  fraud  and  a  criminal 
satire  when  performed  by  a  cultivated  man  of  this 
nineteenth  century.”  It  is,  of  course,  quite  in  Dr. 
Nordau’s  paradoxical  vein  to  leave  the  creed  of  Christi¬ 
anity  alone  and  to  fall  foul  of  its  ceremonial  ;  but  if  the 
enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith  have  nothing  worse  to  say 
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than  that  holy  water,  if  chemically  analyzed,  would  turn 
out  to  be  dirty,  and  that  mass  is  “  presided  over  by 
oersons  in  odd  clothing,  with  robes  and  capes  of  peculiar 
colours  and  shapes,”  the  devout  may  go  upon  their  way 

rejWendgo  not  think  that  Dr.  Nordau  is  very  effective  in 
dealing  with  the  Lie  of  Monarchy.  He  fastens  upon  the 

phrase*  “  by  the  grace  of  God  ”  and  gravely  proceeds  t 

aro-ue  as  if  at  the  present  day  educated  men  re&arded 
kingship  as  a  divine  institution.  And  here  is  one  of  the 
difficulties  of  criticizing  this  book.  Max  Nordau  is  a 
German,  and  naturally  treats  most  things  f™^  a  Ge™a 
noint  of  view.  Now,  in  many  respects  Germany  is  a 
hundred  years  behind  England,  France,  Belgium  and 
Italy  “  The  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wro  b 
has  been  extinct  for  two  hundred  years  in  England, 
and  for  a  hundred  years  in  France ’  lt  is 

r  cS7eavitrof 

especially  in  the  Catholic  portions  of  ‘he  empire,  sin- 


especially  in  tne  cdiuuui. 

cerelv  regard  the  Kaiser  as  the  Lord  s  anointed, 
is  it  fair  *0  judge  “  the  cultivated  man  of  the  nineteenth 
Lentury”  by  the  standard  of  the  Bavanan  peasant? 
When  an  educated  man  salutes  a  king,  it  is  o 
institution  not  the  person  that  he  paja  reverence  just 
as  a  barrister  bows  to  a  judge  whom  he  knows  to  be  dis 
tino-uished  chiefly  by  ill-temper.  Every  schoolboy  learn 
that  our  English  monarchy  is  founded  upon  a  strict  y 
parliamentary  title,  which  could  be  cancelled  iy  ar  ia 
ment  to-morrow.  Characteristically  enough,  our  philo¬ 
sopher  prefers  absolute  to  limited  or  constitutional 

monarchy.  In  England,  Belgium,  and  Italy  the  kmg 

lies,  when  he  pretends  to  govern  in  Germany  ana 
Austria,  the  Parliaments  lie,  when  they  speak  and  vote. 

The  truth  of  this  cannot  be  denied,  and  we  can  on  > 
say  with  Falstaff,  "Lord,  how  the  world  is  given  to 

lyThe’next  lie  taken  in  hand  is  the  Lie  of  Aristocracy 
Naturally,  an  author  whose  standpoint  is  natural  science 
is  in  favour  of  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  provided  it  has 
“an  anthropological  foundation”;  and  there  follow 
some  not  very  original  gibes  about  the  pedigrees  of 
modern  nobility.  This  is  rather  a  sore  subject  just  now, 
when  the  ink  is  hardly  dry  on  the  Rosebery  patents  ; 
but  the  truth  about  the  matter  we  take  to  be  something 
like  this.  Everybody  would  of  course  prefer  that  the 
aristocracy  should  be  the  bravest,  the  most  beautiful, 
and  the  most  honourable  of  mankind  :  but  fading  1 
it  is  necessary,  if  the  institution  is  to  be  defended,  that 
our  nobles  should  be  wealthy,  and  that  they  should  l  dis- 
charge  public  duties.  The  Roman  aristocracy  ruled 
because  it  was  rich,  and  because  its  members  were 

aUm!3ne^len^Ierr;ieStheTEn^.sliiaS^mtm0  marries  the 

ino-  into  their  ranks  the  vigour  and  cunning  of  the 
classes  below.  The  aristocracies  of  Berlir ‘  ^ VJenn  ; 
which  demand  seventy-six  quarters  on  the  shield,  are 
powerless  and  obsolescent.  As  for  the  snobbishness  of 
those  who  dearly  love  a  lord,  we  are  inclined  to  a&  c 

with  Burke  that  nobility  is  an  artifi“al  “^^t°"it°s 
living  permanence  to  fugitive  esteem,  and  that  1 
hldeed  one  sign  of  a  liberal  and  benevolent  mmd  to 
incline  to  it  with  some  sort  of  partial  propensi  y. 

The  chapters  on  the  Political  Lie  and  the  Economi 
Lie  we  the  most  serious  part  of  the  book,  and  contain 
,h!  most  suggestive  reflections.  Dr.  Nordau  is  of 
opinion  that  “  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  State  upon 
individual  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  benefits  it 
rne  inuivi  „  .  d  f  lt  be  remembered  that  he 

?s“g  ma  n  y  of  dermany,  where  State  regulation  is 
rampantf  it  musl  be  said  that  the  Doctor  makes  ou  a 
very  strong  case  in  support  of  his  contention,  it  is  true 
thS  the  citizen  is  harassed  by  official  interference  from 
his  cradle  to  his  grave;  and  it  cannot  be  said  at  all 
events  in  countries  like  Germany  or  France,  that 
State  protects  his  life  and  property  in  return,  for  it ^is 
constantly  plunging  him  into  wars  in  which _  both  are 
destroyed  It  is  possible  that  murders  are  as  trequent 
fn  civflized  as  in  uncivilized  countries,  though  no 
statistics  are  adduced  to  prove  it ;  it  is  certain  tha 


crimes  of  calculation  are  more  frequent  in  large  cities 
than  in  the  woods,  and  it  is  probable  that  tribal  punish¬ 
ment  was  as  effective  as  police  law.  Even  the  adminis- 
tration  of  justice  is,  in  Dr.  Nordau’s  judgment,  as  well 
done  in  the  mining  camp  as  in  the  court  of  law, _  thou& 
here  we  think  the  worthy  Doctor  must  have  been  imposed 
Sn  by  some  yarns  frond  the  wild  West.  About  repre- 
sentative  government  some  very  sharp,  a"d  u»fortu- 
nately  undeniable,  comments  are  made.  Parliament 
is  an  institution  for  the  satisfaction  of  vanity  and 
ambition,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  the  personal 
interests  of  the  members”;  and  there  is  an  amusing 
description  of  the  Disraelis  and  Gambettas  In 

political  life  there  is  no  rest  nor  peace  possible  .  every 
one  is  either  fighting,  hiding  in  ambush,  lying,  listening, 
hunting  for  trails,  or  removing  the  trace  of  his  own  , 
sleeping  with  one  eye  open  and  his  gun  in  his  han  , 
looking  upon  every  one  he  meets  as  an  enemy,  his  hand 
against  everybody  and  everybody’s  hand  against  him 
slandered,  traduced,  badgered,  provoked,  and  wounded 
3n  short,  he  must  live  like  a  Red-skin  on  the  warpath  _ 
in  a  trackless  forest.”  What  a  flash  of  real  imsight 
there  is  in  the  following  reflection  1  ‘  ‘  The  causes  which 

lead  to  the  downfall  of  a  party  leader,  who  has  obtained 
control  of  the  reins  of  government  are  not  the  blunder 
which  he  makes  in  the  administration  of  the  supreme 
authority  ;  these  only  serve  as  pretexts  for  attack 
upon  him.  They  are  either  the  appearance  of  a  more 
powerful  antagonistic  will,  or  the  defection  of  mer¬ 
cenaries  whose  greed  for  the  spoils  of  victory  he  has  not 
been  able  or  willing  to  satisfy,  or  to  a  combination  of 
these  two  causes.  This  is  so  truly  the  case  that  a 
ministerial  crisis,  which  appears  to  transfer ^  power 
from  the  hands  of  one  into  those  of  the  other  party 
utterly  and  diametrically  opposed  to  it,  is  yet  powerless 
to  effect  any  radical  change  in  the  interior  policy  of  a 
Government.”  This  observation  might  have  been 

written  bv  Lord  Beaconsfield.  ... 

The  weakness  of  the  chapter  on  the  Economic  Lie  is 
that  Dr  Nordau  has  not  worked  out  his  conclusions, 
and  merely  asserts,  without  proving,  his  sparkling  gei  - 
ralizations  For  instance,  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  as 
he  surfac"  of  the  globe  fills  up,  the  prate la» and 
consequently  of  provisions  must  rise  ;  but  it  is  not  a 
corollary  proposition  that  the  prices  of  manufactured 
products  mus  go  down  as  machinery  improves,  because 
wa-es  largely  depend  on  the  price  of  provisions.  The 
firs*  effect* o/s abolishing  the  Corn  Laws  in  this  country 
was  to  cheapen  bread  and  lower  wages,  as  the  manu- 

fbcturersj  who  agitated  for  free 

he  the  case.  Unsound  and  reckless  as  u 

Nordau  appears  to  us  to  be  in  his  political' econ°"!y’'^ 

cannot  bufquote  one  of  the  many  caust,c  and  happy 
crises^re'the”  piston-strokes  %  ^apita.iL  pump 

the  savings  of  the  industrial  classes  into  their  own  reser¬ 
voirs  ”  There  is  the  usual  sophism,  refuted  a  hundred 
times,  that  wealth  is  the  appropnat'on  of  others  iabou  , 

Dwellings  Acts,  modern  sanitary  science  has  done  nothing. 
Rather  ^consistently  with  his  previous  protest  against 

«.  CS'pSt  He  woujd 

the  corner-boy  and  the  dock-labourer  planting  any 

SSS&s  s^a-ES 

or  a  laziness  corrigible  only  by  the  eoereton  of  the  Stat 
merely  Lock's^  Hal!"' done“inij 

whether  marriages  of  convenience  are  not,  on  the  avet 
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age,  more  successful  than  marriages  of  lovre.  Why  is  a 
prudent  contract  to  be  denounced  as  prostitution,  while 
the  gratification  of  what  Pope  calls  “  lust  through  some 
certain  strainers  well  refined  ”  is  lauded  to  the  skies  ? 
Why  should  a  sensible  woman  wish  to  be  married  for 
her  face  rather  than  for  her  fortune  ?  That  “  man  is  not 
a  monogamous  animal  ”  is  one  of  those  dogmas  which 
will  meet  with  but  a  faint  denial ;  though  whether  society 
will  agree  with  Dr.  Nordau  in  considering  a  divorced 
couple  as  “  exceptionally  courageous  and  truth-loving 
natures,”  is  more  doubtful.  To  prevent  women  from 
marrying  for  a  maintenance,  all  women  are  to  be  kept  by 
the  State  until  they  do  marry.  But  have  we  not  said 
that  the  Doctor  is  not  practical  ?  Nevertheless  we  part 
from  him  with  regret,  for  he  has  turned  our  civilization 
inside  out  for  us  in  a  very  entertaining,  and  occasionally 
instructive,  manner. 

AMONG  THE  SAMOYEDS. 

-d‘  Ice-Bound  on  Kolguev.”  By  A.  Trevor-Battye. 

Westminster  :  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.  1895. 

A /T  R.  TREVOR-BATTYE’S  name  was  very  pro- 
■f  ’  J-  minently  before  the  public  last  autumn,  so  promi¬ 
nently  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  Trevor-Battye  “boom” 
ran  some  risk  of  being  overdone  by  too  zealous  friends. 
He  was  not,  after  all,  cast  away  for  the  winter  upon  a 
Russian  arctic  island,  nor  in  any  danger  of  starvation. 
He  was  not,  indeed,  even  ice-bound.  It  is  true  that 
the  yacht  from  which  he  landed  came  back  to  Europe 
without  having  picked  him  up,  but  the  author  found 
little  difficulty  fh  crossing  to  the  mainland  with  the 
Russian  traders,  who,  it  seems,  visit  Kolguev  regularly 
each  year.  So  far  from  being  in  any  danger  of  starva¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Trevor-Battye  found  the  Samoyeds  of  Kolguev 
within  a  few  days  of  his  being  put  ashore,  and,  thanks 
to  their  extreme  kindliness  and  hospitality,  lived  happily 
and  even  merrily  with  them  during  part  of  June  and 
September  and  the  whole  of  July. 

Putting  aside  the  pardonable  exaggerations  of  his 
friends,  with  which  he  himself  had  nothing  to  do,  Mr. 
Trevor-Battye  accomplished  during  the  summer  of  1894 
a  very  interesting  and  very  useful  piece  of  exploration, 
which  he  has  put  lucidly  and  with  excellent  spirit  before 
the  reader.  “  Ice-Bound  on  Kolguev”  is  a  well  got  up, 
well  printed,  and  well  illustrated  book,  in  which  the 
home-life  of  those  curious  people  the  Samoyeds  is  told 
with  graphic  detail.  Its  author  is  a  good  ornitholo¬ 
gist  and  botanist,  and  the  extremely  interesting  notes 
of  the  plentiful  bird-life  and  of  the  necessarily  scant 
flora  of  this  arctic  island  add  much  to  the  pleasure  of  an 
always  lively  narrative. 

Kolguev  is  a  small  flattish  island,  some  fifty  miles  by 
forty,  lying  fifty  miles  from  the  mainland  of  arctic 
Russia,  slightly  north-east  of  the  White  Sea.  Its 
normal  inhabitants  are  some  fifty-nine  Samoyeds,  who 
keep  considerable  herds  of  reindeer,  and  during  the  long 
winter  months  subsist  mainly  on  seal  and  reindeer  flesh 
and  the  wild  geese  which  they  trap  by  thousands 
in  the  summer,  and  “cache”  for  winter  food.  The 
driving  and  capturing  of  these  wild  geese — most  of 
them  Brents — form  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
in  the  book.  Between  three  and  four  thousand  were 
driven  with  great  skill  into  nets,  and  there  slain.  The 
bodies  were  then  packed  tightly  together,  tails  down¬ 
wards,  with  the  heads  tucked  in,  and  covered  with  rolls 
of  turf.  The  “  goosing  ”  is  quite  a  little  epic  in  itself. 
The  Samoyeds  seem  to  be  a  race  of  people  somewhat 
allied  to  the  Esquimaux,  yet  far  more  refined  and 
civilized.  Their  “chooms,”  or  birch-bark  huts,  bear  in 
shape  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  “lodges”  of  the 
North  American  Indian.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  to  find  a 
people,  living  in  so  miserable  a  climate  and  possessed  of 
so  many  little  refinements.  They  use  flour,  bake  bread, 
and  are  fond  of  washing  ;  they  are  good  workmen  with 
such  tools  as  they  employ,  and  display  much  order  and 
method  in  their  home-life.  They  partake  of  three  meals 
a  day,  like  ourselves,  and  even  attain  to  the  refinement 
of  stews  and  soup.  One  or  two  of  them  who  had 
crossed  to  the  mainland  could  read  and  write  in  Russian. 
Their  family  affection  is  extreme.  They  must  surely  be 
the  best-natured  people  in  the  world.  During  the 
months  that  Mr.  Trevor-Battye  lived  with  them, 


neither  he  nor  Thomas  Hyland,  an  English  taxidermist, 
who  landed  with  him,  saw  anything  approaching 
a  family  quarrel.  Nor  upon  any  occasion  did  they  see 
a  Samoyed  man  or  woman  lose  their  temper.  Truly  a 
wonderful  record  !  If  climate  has  anything  to  do  with 
this  equality  of  temperament,  surely  half  the  households 
of  England  would  do  well  to  emigrate  to  Kolguev 
occasionally  for  change  of  air.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
annual  visits  of  the  Russian  traders,  who  cross  towards 
the  end  of  summer,  and  stay  about  a  month  for  the 
purposes  of  barter,  the  Samoyeds  of  Kolguev  would  live 
in  their  simple  way  an  absolutely  ideal  life.  But  the 
Russians  bring  over  vile  vodka  with  them,  and  the 
Samoyeds  indulge  themselves  in  a  miserable  debauch. 
At  such  times,  too,  their  Christianity — they  are  nominally 
Christians  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church — revives,  they 
accompany  the  traders  to  the  little  chapel,  and,  while 
the  Russians  light  candles  and  burn  incense,  the  poor 
Samoyeds,  muddled  with  drink,  go  through  contor¬ 
tions  and  genuflections  which  are  as  ludicrous  as  they 
are  lamentable.  But,  despite  their  nominal  Christianity, 
the  Samoyeds  of  Kolguev  still  seem  to  cherish  some 
ancient  form  of  heathen  worship.  They  have  Holy 
Hills  in  the  island,  on  which  still  lie  their  old  bolvans 
or  idols,  and  they  also  carry  about  them  little  bolvans — 
quaint  carved  figures  of  wood,  absurdly  clothed  in  a 
doll’s  dress  of  skin — which  they  are  extremely  chary  of 
parting  with,  or  even  mentioning,  from  fear  of  their 
Russian  Christian  masters.  After  infinite  trouble  Mr. 
Trevor-Battye  succeeded  in  obtaining  one  of  these  per¬ 
sonal  bolvans.  The  author’s  very  minute  descriptions- 
of  the  daily  life  of  these  kindly  people  are  extremely 
interesting  and  valuable.  Formerly  the  Samoyeds  were 
much  better  off.  Years  ago,  before  the  reindeer  plague 
devastated  the  island,  there  were  some  25,000  rein¬ 
deer  pastured  on  Kolguev,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
was  owned  by  Russians.  Now  there  are  no  more 
than  2740.  Mr.  Trevor-Battye  is  an  enthusiastic  lover 
of  birds,  and  upon  lonely  Kolguev  he  found  a  wealth 
of  rare  avi-faunal  life.  Very  many  arctic  birds,  or 
birds  that  visit  these  regions  for  nesting,  were  found 
here,  as  well  as  their  nests  and  eggs.  The  falcons, 
swans,  wild  geese,  duck,  willow  grouse,  snowy  owls, 
divers,  waders,  gulls,  buntings,  and  even  larks,  wag¬ 
tails,  and  other  small  birds  are  constantly  referred  to 
and  their  habits  noted. 

The  climate  of  Kolguev  seems  to  be  about  as  miserable 
as  may  be  conceived.  Gales,  fogs,  rain,  frost,  and  snow 
are  only  occasionally  relieved  by  a  really  fine  day.  The 
author’s  companion,  Thomas  Hyland,  seems  to  have 
borne  this  distressing  weather  with  far  less  ease  than 
Mr.  Battye  himself.  The  adventurers  first  landed  on 
the  island  on  13  June,  and  came  away  with  the  Russian 
traders  on  18  September,  making  their  way  to  Archangel, 
and  thence  by  way  of  Moscow  to  England. 

Mr.  Trevor-Battye  has  given  us  a  very  useful  and  a 
very  entertaining  book  concerning  an  island  and  a 
people  little  known  to  Europeans.  His  sketches  add 
to  the  interest  of  his  letterpress,  and  the  full-page  illus¬ 
trations  by  Mr.  Nettleship  and  Mr.  Whymper — notably 
Mr.  Nettleship’s  pictures  of  reindeer  and  sledges  are 
excellent. 

THE  MECHANISM  OF  LIFE. 

“  The  Heart  of  Life.”  By  W.  II.  Mallock.  Three  vols. 

London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1895. 

HEN  “  The  New  Republic  ”  burst  like  a  bomb  over 
modern  Oxford,  men  expected  great  things  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock.  This  one,  they  said,  would  out- 
juvenal  Juvenal,  combining,  as  he  seemed  tocombine,  both 
knowledge  of  life  and  endowment  of  learning,  at  once  a 
scholar  and  a  man  of  the  world.  But  as  the  years  have 
passed  away  Mr.  Mallock’s  admirers  have  come  to  realize 
that  he  gave  them  his  good  wine  first,  and  that  each  of 
his  subsequent  efforts  have  but  served  to  range  him  still 
more  definitely  on  the  side  of  those  half-failures  who  seem 
to  possess  all  the  elements  of  success  save  one — that 
indefinable  power  which  integrates  and  achieves.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  Mr.  Mallock’s  ability  has  never  been  over¬ 
rated.  It  is  still,  as  it  has  always  been,  of  a  high  order, 
acute  and  polished.  Yet  there  is  withal  a  strange 
blight  upon  it,  that  seems  to  divorce  this  remarkable 
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talent  from  the  quick  and  the  living,  and  to  bring 
k  into  kT  with  those  fair  fruits  that  cease  growing 
before  they  have  reached  maturity.  The  cha™cters  in 
his  novels  have  thoughts,  emotions,  even  passions,  but 
no  pulse.  They  have  the  semblance  of  life— of  fine-spun, 
energizing  life— without  the  colour  of  it,  souls  that  are 
capable  of  sentiment  without  sensation-faces  that  have 
the  verisimilitude  of  delicately  moulded  wax.  Mr  Mai 
lock’s  men  and  women  act  and  dress,  think  and  fee1  a 
such  persons  do.  He  knows  better,  perhaps,  than  any 
diving  novelist  how  to  reproduce  the  manners  and  co  - 
versation  of  intellectual  society,  yet  they  invariably  lack 
the  human  vibration  which  convinces  the  reader  and  makes 
an  artist  of  the  writer.  The  saddest  part  of  it  is  that 
this  author  misses  achievement  only  by  a  h^bread  . 

Few  heroes  of  fiction  are  so  complete  as  his,  so  technic 
ally  true  and  perfect.  The  wheels  of  their  souis  go  round 
without  a  hitch.  No  one  has  ever  reproduced  the 
mechanism  of  life  better  than  Mr.  Mallock  in  this  ^st 
story,  which  with  a  curious  irony  is  misnamed  the  heart 

°f  Inutile  first  volume  we  are  initiated  into  a  secluded 
Devonshire  home,  affluent,  refined,  serene,  pamted  wth 
touches  of  great  delicacy  and  precision.  Death 
brought  thereunto  the  scattered  members  of  the  Pole 
•family,  among  whom  is  Reginald,  the.  nephew  and  hei  . 

He  stands  on  the  threshold  of  a  distingmshed  pohtical 
career  suffering  with  a  sort  of  arid  desire  for  the  p 
-sence  of  a  woman  who  has  borne  him  a  child  and  then 
deserted  him  for  a  repentant  husband  who  has  suddenly 
inherited  a  baronetcy  He  writes  letters,  to  her  full  of 
strained  sentiment,  to  which  she  replies  giving  hun  the 
dimensions  of  her  library  and  the  extent  of  her  chanties. 
Pansy  Masters  is  a  vain,  foolish  creature,  with  a  natural 
preference  for  respectability  and  a  total  incapacity 
Genuine  affection.  At  length,  weary  of  asking  for  br^d 
Snd  receiving  a  stone,  Reginald  Pole  surrenders  himself 
to  the  fascination  of  a  youthful  cousin  who  is  the 
beautiful  descendant  of  a  family  scandal,  and  whose 
blood  is  a  weird  blend  of  Irish  and  Russian.  Mr.  Mai 
lock  is  at  his  best  in  describing  the  Countess  Shimna 
O’Keefe  “Her  skin  and  complexion,  free  from  the 
.least  touch  of  cosmetics,  had  yet  the  unnatural  dainti¬ 
ness  of  a  face  on  an  old  French  fan  ;  and  her  Englis  , 
though  perfect,  had  yet  the  faintest  of  foreign  accents 
which  made  it  like  Sevres  china  as  contrasted  wit 
common  ware.  Her  touch,  too,  once  more  thrilled  fflm 
with  its  almost  unconscious  lingering,  and  her  dress  as 
(he  looked  more  closely  at  it,  roused  a  new  tram  of  asso 
ciations  in  him.  Various  points  in  it  for  which,  man-1  , 
he  had  no  name,  ambushed  coquetries  °f  colour .  and  fit 
and  fold,  filled  him  with  thoughts  of  far-off  Continental 
dissipation,  of  the  glitter  of  casinos  and  of  whispering 
under  lamp-lit  foliage.  But  thoughts  and  ^pressions 
like  these  were  at  once  chastened  and  intensified  by 
others  of  a  different  order.  If  much  in  her  air  and  aspect 
suggested  an  artificial  world,  in  her  face  as  she  looked 
at  him  was  an  almost  tragic  sincerity.  Her  uPPe"  ^ 
had  a  certain  lift  in  its  curve  as  if  she  were  ready  to G>asp 
with  acute  feeling  ;  and  the  look  of  her  eyes  was  that  ot 

a  heart’s-ease  wet  with  morning.  .  <  •  if 

But  neither  the  Countess  nor  Reginald  himself 
believed  in  their  love,  so  she  also  drifted  away  to  an 
older  and  more  ardent  lover,  while  Pole  flickers  oft  to 
the  boudoir  of  a  sympathetic  spinster,  and  ends  by 
asking  her  to  marry  him.  Here  again,  his  lack  of 
enthusiasm  prevents  the  success  of  his  suit,  fr0™  ™h!C.g 
he  is,  however,  suddenly  diverted  by  an  attack  on  his 
morality  made  on  the  eve  of  a  parliamentary  election  by 
a  rabid  Puritan,  Canon  Bulman  by  name  who  has  dis¬ 
covered  traces  of  his  early  association  with  Pansy 
Masters.  From  this  impasse  Mr.  Mallock  extricates  Ins 
hero  by  sweeping  two  of  his  pieces  off  the  board. 
Pansy’s7  objectionable  husband  and  the  unco  guic 
canon.  And  Pansy  free  drifts,  back  to  her  first  'oye, 
excusing  her  years  of  neglect  with  “your  only  rival  was 
the  old  simplicity  of  my  life.  I  feared  that  if  I  went 
you  or  saw  you  I  should  never  recover  that  Is 
what  Mr.  Mallock  means  by  “  the  heart  of  life  . 

Thus  one  lays  down  the  book  with  a  sense  of  irrita¬ 
tion  that  any  literary  effort  so  admirable  in  detail  should 
be  so  ineffectual  as  a  whole.  Into  the  complex, t.es  of 
character  Mr.  Mallock  has  a  parhal  , "sight.  There 
are  portraits  of  three  clergymen  in  this  story  that  ar 


most  excellently  well  drawn.  All  have  a  distinct  per¬ 
sonality  set  forth  with  the  deliberate  exactitude  of  a 
mathematical  equation,  though  they  are  not  essential  to 
the  story.  Indeed,  most  of  the  minor  personages  seem 
to  be  introduced  for  no  other  reason  than  to  exhibit  the 
author’s  talent  for  portraiture,  his  ejnotionai  i rigidity, 
and  his  angularities  of  thought  and  style.  Mr.  Mallock  s 
last  book  is  as  clever  and  as  sterile  as  its. immediate 
predecessors.  It  is  not  the  heart  of  life  ;  it  is  not  even 
the  lungs.  Mr.  Mallock  will  never  get  beyond  the  tissues 

and  tendons. 


TWO  LITTLE  BOOKS  OF  VERSE. 

■■  Sonnets  and  ether  Verse.”  By  Sir  Henry  Parkes, 

G  C.M.G.  London  :  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.  i»9d- 
“Songs  and  other  Verses.”  By  Dollie  Radford.  London. 

John  Lane.  1895. 

TT  would  be  a  rare  exampic  of  bad  manners  to  treat 
i-  with  any  severity  the  sonnets  ot  the  .  -  -  • 

Man  of  Australia.”  That  they  are  interesting  as  poetrj 
ft  may  be  too  much  to  assert,  but  they  are  certainly 
curious  as  human  documents.  At  the  close  of  a  more 
than  busy  a  stormy  political  career,  a  career  in  which, 
as  the  latest  telegrams  inform  us,  tempest  still  is  raging, 

Sr  Henry  Parke!  finds  energy  left  to  turn  to  verse  for  .te 
restoratives,  and  can  bind  down  the  eloquence  of  e,|hty 
years  to  the  precise  laws  of  the  sonnet.  He  perceives 
in  himself— and  the  suggestion  is  not  undistinguished 
because  it  makes  us  smile— a  certain  likeness  to 
Algernon  Sidney,  and  this  inspires  three  fervid  quator- 
zams  Let  us  be  thankful  that  Australia  boasts  no 
“  blood-stained  Jeffries.”  These  verses  seem  to  be  the 
product  of  late  years  ;  many  are  dated  from  1893  on 
wards  They  represent,  theretore,  the  aspirations  and 
the  reflections  of  an  octogenarian,  and  tbey  bear  Witness 
to  a  wholesome  spirit  and  to  a  mind  wonderfully  alert, 
and  yet  at  rest,  after  a  long  life  of  tur  mo ^  Cp  "^ny 

noets  of  far  greater  pretensions  than  Sir  Henry  Farkes 
have  been  able  to  greet  their  own  eighty-first  year  with 
'such  cheerful  philosophy  as  he  does  in  a  sonnet  wh'ch 
we  may  quote  as  a. good  example  of  his  little  book  . 

‘  ‘  I  count  the  mercifullest  part  of  all 

God’s  mercies,  in  this,  coil  of  eighty  years, 

Is  that  no  sense  of  being  disappears 
Or  fails— I  see  the  signal,  hear  the  call— 

Can  calmly  estimate  the  rise  and  tall  , 

Of  moth-like  mortals  in  the  ‘vale  of  tears, 

And  all  His  glorious  works,  the  heavenly  spheres, 
The  ocean,  and  the  earth’s  unyielding  wal  , 

Remain  for  thought  and  wonder  Marvellous 
Is  God’s  creation,  with  its  endless  space, 

And  those  inhabited,  bright,  walls,  by  law 
Divinely  govern’d,  as  they  shine  on  us,  . 

Still  keeping  through  all  time  their  ordered  place  . 

I  bow  my  head  in  rapture  and  in  awe  . 

We  wish  more  length  of  days  and  many  sonnets  to 
Australian  Aletes,  annis  grams  atque antm, . 

It  seems  certain  that  in  early  youth  clever  women  are 
apt  .0  possess  a  remarkab,  faculty  tar  verse,  whwh 

"eeargiri?  who  attract  attention  b/a  first  volume  of 
poems,  but  fail  to  arrest  it  by  anythmg  winch  they 
afterwards  produce.  It  may  be  said  that  a  man  wno 
has  displayed  a  certain  amount  of  cleverness  and  some¬ 
th  hke  an  original  note,  will  generally  continue  to 

write  as  well  or  better  in  maturity.  Of  a  wonian  al,j  J 
the  opposite  may  be  safely  predicted,  and  the  Elizabeth 

to  -h°eV9 

And  no  advance,  and  where  weakness  threaten*^  er 
St-Lrih:' writesS;eshe“  contentlo  publish  link 
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songs  to  which  she  has  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to 
find  rhymes.  Everywhere  her  poetry  has  grown  languid, 
inexpressive,  incomplete,  and  we  are  afraid  that  she  will 
have  to  be  included  among  those  innumerable  clever 
women  who  seemed  to  have  a  pleasant  lyrical  gift  in 
early  youth,  but  who  promptly  outlived  it.  We  would 
not  be  thought  to  condemn  Mrs.  Radford’s  “Songs,” 
some  of  which  are  pretty  and  sincere.  We  have  found 
nothing  more  agreeable  than  this,  in  its  pleasant  per¬ 
versity  : 

“  I  do  not  love  you  very  much, 

Only  your  tuneful  voice, 

Which,  in  a  happy  moment,  takes 
The  music  of  my  choice. 

I  do  not  love  you,  dear,  at  all, 

Only  your  merry  ways, 

Which  linger  in  my  mind,  and  set 
Me  dreaming  through  the  days. 

In  truth,  I  think  it  is  dislike 
You  kindle  in  my  heart, 

Because  you  come  so  joyously 
To  steal  so  large  a  part.” 

Yet,  even  here,  how  lax  are  the  rhymeless  endings  of 
the  first  and  third  lines,  and  how  feeble  the  turn  of  the 
last  stanza  !  Mrs.  Hemans  was  not  a  great  writer,  but 
she  paid  more  attention  than  this  to  the  technique  of 

her  art. 

JOSEPH  DE  NITTIS. 

“  Notes  et  Souvenirs  du  Peintre  Joseph  de  Nittis.” 

Paris  :  Ancienne  Maison  Quantin.  1895. 

'  I  'HESE  “  notes  and  souvenirs  ”  of  a  painter  who  is 
perhaps  better  known  through  the  enthusiastic 
partiality  of  Goncourt  than  on  account  of  the  real  and 
distinguished  merit  of  his  own  work,  have  a  curious  and 
ingenuous  charm,  little  as  they  tell  us  of  men  and  things, 
and  destitute  as  they  are  of  any  general  ideas  or  even 
aesthetic  conceptions.  “J’dcris  mon  histoire,”  he  tells 
us,  “  pour  conter  simplement  les  choses  comme  elles 
sont.”  But  his  view  of  things  as  they  are  is  the  view  of 
a  child,  a  charming  child  to  whom  the  surprises  of  life 
are  a  constant,  but  for  the  most  part  an  agreeable, 
astonishment.  Alone,  perhaps,  among  people  who  have 
made  notes  about  themselves,  de  Nittis  calls  himself  a 
happy  man,  and  can  make  the  astonishing  declaration  : 
“Je  suis  un  homme  heureux  et  j’ai  toujours  atteint  la 
realisation  que  j’avais  souhait6e.”  Yet,  in  one  sense,  his 
life  cannot  be  called  a  success  ;  far  inferior  men 
shouldered  themselves  in  front  of  the  exquisite  artist, 
whose  pictures  of  London  reveal  a  personal  and  at  the 
same  time  an  exact  vision  of  the  marvels  of  London 
atmosphere.  But,  after  all,  it  was  not  “success”  that 
made  up  his  happiness.  “J’aime  la  vie,”  he  tells  us; 
“j’aime  la  nature,  j’aime  tout  ce  que  j’ai  peint.”  And, 
in  a  delicious  outburst  of  lyrical  joy:  “Je  restais 
quelquefois,  heureux  sous  les  averses.  L’atmosphere, 
voyez-vous,  je  la  connais  bien.  J’ai  du  la  peindre.  Je 
sais  toutes  les  couleurs,  tons  les  secrets  de  la  nature,  de 
1’air  et  du  del.  Oh!  le  del!  J’en  ai  fait  des  tableaux! 
Rien  que  des  dels  avec  de  beaux  nuages!  Voyez- 
vous,  la  nature,  je  suis  tout  pris  d’elle.  Jel’aime  !  Elle 
m’a  donne  des  joies,  des  joies  !  Elle  m’a  fait  tout  com- 
prendre,  l’amour,  la  giSncTositc-.  Elle  m’a  demontre  la 
v^rite  cachd-e  des  mythes,  Antee  qui  retrouvait  la  vie 
quand  il  touchait  la  terre,  la  grande  terrc  !  ”  The  same 
vivid  satisfaction  shows  itself  when  he  tells  us  of  his 
wife — “elle  fut  mon  camarade,  mon  confident,  mon 
module  et  ma  femme”;  of  his  friends:  “cctte  Arne 
charmante  de  Manet,”  for  instance,  “une  Ame  ensoleillee 
que  j’aime,”  and  the  English  gentleman,  his  patron,  of 
whom  he  draws  so  attractive  and  so  enthusiastic  a  por¬ 
trait.  It  shows  itself  with  all  the  Italian  naivete  in  his 
stories  of  the  Derby — “  C’cst  la  joyeuse  kermesse  oil 
1’Angletcrre  est  en  fete.  Ah  !  les  belles  filles,  aux 
grands  gainsboroughs,  alors  A  la  mode  !  Les 
toisons  blondes,  les  teints  clairs,  les  rires  !  ” — of 
the  street-sweeper,  Flora  the  model,  and  Raffaela. 
“Les  mots  ont  pour  moi,”  he  is  needlessly  careful 
to  assure  us,  “  leur  sens  precis,  je  n’ai  pas  de 
souplcsse  dans  l’esprit.”  And  so  it  is  with  the  most 
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haphazard,  but  always  winning,  simplicity  that  he  tells 
us  just  what  occurs  to  him  in  regard  to  his  life,  his 
work,  the  incidents  that  have  happened  to  him,  the 
people  he  has  met,  with  an  equal  interest  in  the  cham¬ 
pagne  and  pates  of  M.  K.,  the  rich  Englishman,  and 
the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  which  he  was  nearly  sub¬ 
merged.  From  first  to  last  one  feels,  so  to  speak,  the 
Neapolitan  accent  ;  and  that,  in  autobiography,  is  a 
new  thing.  A  few  notes  on  Goncourt,  scrupulously 
referred  to  as  X.,  will  be  an  attraction  to  those  whose 
interest  in  de  Nittis  the  painter  is  limited  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  one  of  the  personages  of  the  “Journal,”  and  that 
it  is  to  him  that  “  La  Faustin  ”  is  dedicated. 

FICTION. 

“The  Judgment  Books.”  By  E.  F.  Benson.  London: 

Osgood,  Mcllvaine  &  Co.  1895. 

“The  Crucifix.”  By  Laurence  Alma  Tadema.  London  : 

Osgood,  Mcllvaine  &  Co.  1895. 

“Legends  of  Florence.”  By  C.  G.  Leland.  London  : 

David  Nutt.  1895. 

'THE  decline  of  Mr.  Benson  continues.  This  time, 
-1-  so  much  story  as  his  colossal  margins,  massive 
paper,  and  magnificent  type  will  tolerate,  is  in  the  vein 
of  Hawthorne.  There  is  the  inevitable  studio  and  the 
inevitable  artist,  and  whenever  he  paints  a  portrait 
Something  goes  out  of  him  into  it,  and  Something  is 
absorbed  from  the  sitter.  He  gets  a  looking-glass  and 
draws  and  paints  himself,  and  all  the  Bad  in  him  flows 
out  upon  the  canvas.  Ever  since  Jekyll  and  Hyde  all 
our  clever  young  men  have  been  hitting  upon  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  there  is  a  Bad  in  us  and  a  Good  and  excel¬ 
lent  material  therein  for  an  allegorical  story.  It  is  not 
so  much  plagiarism  as  an  epidemic  of  Dualism.  Husband 
and  wife  stand  before  the  completed  painting,  and  you 
realize  from  the  conversation  all  the  long  hidden  depths 
of  that  young  man’s  wickedness,  all  the  horrors  of  the 
terrible  picture  they  see.  “  Can  you  see  the  cafe 
chantant  in  it?  ”  he  asks  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  “Can 
you  see  Paris,  and  the  cruelty  and  the  sweetness  and 
bitterness  of  it?  Can  you  see  Claire  in  it,  petite  Claire, 
and  the  end,  the  whole  of  it,  the  pleasure,  the  weariness, 
the  .  .  .  the  Morgue,  yes,  that  was  where  I  saw  her 
last.  .  .  .”  It  is  a  terrible  revelation.  Then  a  brilliant 
idea  occurs  to  the  wife.  So  obvious  it  is  too.  She  has 
the  Good  young  man  talking  to  her,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  all  the  Bad  in  him  is  put  away  there  on 
the  easel.  To  take  advantage  of  his  unprotected  condi¬ 
tion,  to  give  him  a  dagger — a  dagger  was  inevitable, 
the  domestic  bread-knife  has  no  place  even  in  moral 
romance — and  to  incite  him  to  destroy  his  picture  is  the 
easiest  and  quickest  thing  in  the  world.  So  the  scene 
closes,  the  wife  holding  a  lamp,  the  picture  torn  to  shreds, 
a  back  view  of  the  artist  with  his  head  among  the  rags, 
and  Mr.  Benson  solemnly  regarding  you,  over  it  all,  with 
a  look  of  the  most  allegorical  profundity.  Nor  does  Mr. 
Laurence  Alma  Tadema,  though  his  is  a  book  of  real 
artistic  quality,  quite  redeem  all  the  promise  of  his 
“  Wings  of  Icarus.”  In  his  feminine  facility  of  emotion 
he  has  already  shown  a  decided  affinity  to  Mr.  Marion 
Crawford  ;  and  to  call  a  book  “The  Crucifix,”  and  to 
place  the  scene  of  his  stories  in  Italy,  stimulates  the 
comparison.  We  have  just  the  same  emotional  touches, 
the  same  rich  colouring  in  both  these  writers.  Both  are 
emphatically  women’s  men.  But  his  style  is  wrought 
closer,  and  has  an  altogether  finer  finish  than  his  master’s, 
and  so  far,  he  has  not  displayed  even  the  rare  humour  of 
his  prototype.  Besides  the  set  of  graceful  pictures  the 
old  crucifix  conjures  up,  there  are  two  other  tales 
in  the  volume,  one  telling  very  skilfully  in  dialogue  the 
touching  little  love-story  of  a  mediaeval  ploughman 
Piers,  the  other  the  love  of  a  country  girl  for  a  wandering 
fiddler.  The  binding  and  printing  of  the  book  have  a 
florid  richness  that  suits  its  matter,  the  critic  likes  it  pass¬ 
ing  well,  and  the  girl  of  eighteen  should  find  it  irresis¬ 
tible.  Mr.  Lcland’s  “  Legends  of  Florence”  falls  between 
two  stools.  They  are  unsatisfactory  taken  seriously, 
and  they  are  even  dull  as  burlesque.  He  has  been  at 
the  pains  to  collect  a  number  of  interesting  Italian  folk¬ 
tales,  it  seems,  only  to  spoil  them  with  inappropriate 
facetiousness  and  doggerel  rhymes  of  the  Ingoldsby 
Legend  type.  Dipping  into  the  book  one  may  find  here 
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and  there  passages  of  exceptional  interest,  the  account 
of  the  Cain  worshippers  for  instance  but  scarcely  are 
you  secured  than  some  piece  of  rhymed  prose,  or  such¬ 
like  exasperating  puerility  tempts  you  to  throw  the  book 
aside  a°-ain.  Mr.  Leland  writes  with  great  complacency 
in  his  preface  of  his_“  running  pen.”  He  should  give  a 
thought  to  his  running  reputation. 


London : 


London 


“  The  Impregnable  City.”  By  Max  Pemberton. 

Cassell  &  Co.  189s- 

“Stolen  Souls.”  By  William  Le  Queux. 

Tower  Publishing  Company.  1895. 

“The  White  Prior.”  By  Fergus  Hume.  London 

Frederick  Warne.  1895- 
“The  Little  Huguenot.”  By  Max  Pemberton. 

Cassell  &  Co.  1895- 


London : 


Mr  Max  Pemberton  and  Mr.  William  Le  Queux  have 

presented  the  world  with  their  portraits  in  the  forefront 
Keir volumes,  a  pretty  fancy  intimating  a  sense  of 
.  .  a  t-iPT-cnnal  interest  their  work  has  aroused,  which  wins 
*Tthe of  tire  reviewer.  Mr.  Max  Pemberton 
isPnot,  as  we  had  rashly  anticipated,  a  composite  P^oto- 
o-ranh  there  is  not  the  faintest  touch  of  either  Steven- 
so,/ Jules  Verne,  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  Mr.  Griffiths,  or 
Mr  Stanley  Wejman  in  his  face.  For  these  one  must 
search  his'  works.  His  city  is  that  impossible  place  in 
the  South  Pacific  inhabited  by  philosophical  Anarchists, 
and  fitted  with  electric  bells,  submarine  ships,  and  every 
modern  convenience,  to  which  Mr.  Griffiths  has  recently 
made  an  excursion.  It  was  invented,  we  believe,  but 
unhappily  not  patented,  by  Jules  Verne.  This  time  the 
coast  ofYit  is  precipitous  like  a  wall,  and  one  reaches  it 
bv  Mr.  Rider  Haggard’s  rocky  tunnel.  Once  arrived 
and  refreshed,  one  turns  round  with  a  confident  air  for 
the  young  woman  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  the  swi 
dart  strikes  home  without  the  slightest  delay.  One 
Adam  Monk  gradually  develops,  as  the  story  proceeds, 
fntom  r  dear  departed  friend,  that  mighty  Alan  of  the 
whistling  sword  whom  David  Balfour  knew,  the  resem- 
biance  completing  itself  when  he  and  Ma, 
stand  side  by  side  and  fight  a  multitude  of  insurgent 
ruffians.  But  this  tone  is  perhaps  ungrateful.  Mr.  Ma 
Pemberton  writes  for  boys  and  not  for  reviewers,  and  if 
he  deals  in  a  mixed  pickle  of  incident  rather  than  a  dis 
of  fresh  invention,  he  may  plead  the  narrow  reading  o 
the  average  boy.  In  that  case  the  average  boy  may 
console  him  for  the  unappreciative  reviewer  Onethmg 
at  least  we  have  found  new  and  good  in  the  book,  and 
that  is  the  description  of  the  cavernous  valley  in  which 
the  island  stored  its  malcontents.  It  was  suggested 
beyond  doubt  by  the  accounts  of  the  _  stockades  in 
which  the  Confederate  States  of  America  kept  their 
prisoners  of  war,  but  none  the  less  it  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  effective  piece  of  description.  But  it  does 
not  to  our  sens^  redeem  the  offence  of  those  conven¬ 
tional  Anarchists  warring  on  society  with  all  the  lat 
novelties  and  quite  regardless  of  expense.  Surely  oven 
the  schoolboy  is  sick  of  them  by  this  time.  Mr  Max 
Pemberton  can  do  better  things  than  that,  as  his  other 
book,  “  The  Little  Huguenot,”  witnesses  It  is  in  quite 
a  different  vein  altogether  ;  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman  mig 
reasonably  claim  the  inspiration  of  it,  but  the  sentimen 
of  it  is  original,  and  honestly,  well,  and  delicately  done^ 
Resisting  the  temptations  to  a  discourse  upon  p  y  ^ 
nomy  which  Mr.  Le  Queux  provokes,  and  passing,  over 
the  exasperation  of  an  Arabic  inscription,  the  reviewer 
arrives  already  somewhat  ruffled  amongst  a  collection  of 
still more  exasperating  short  stories.  Mr.  Le  Queux  is 
presented  in  most  of  them,  languishing  after  more  or  less 
sensuous  and  mysterious  females.  A  Russian  F nncess 
is  hypnotized  by  a  Nihilist,  and  attempts  to  destroy  the 
author,  escaping  this  he  has  2 1  narrow f squeak  for  it  with 
a  poisoned  blossom  in  the  hands  of  the  JotJri°U 

Liseta  Gonzalez”;  his  next  story  simply  tells  how  a 

discarded  mistress  of  his — she  used  to  sin& 

Madrid”  divinely— broke. the  heart  of  a  painter  fnen. 
The  following  adventure  is  light,  a  brush  with  a  1  1 
woman  whose  father  used  Obeah  poison  on  his  fin&er- 
naTwhen  shaking  hands.  In  «  Santina,”  too,  he  merely 
o-ets  almost  hung  for  murder,  but  after  this  comes  an 
altogether  more  serious  affair.  A  Russian  woman  \vi 
homicidal  mania,  whom  he  chances  to  see  at  murder 

during  the  siege  of  Plevna,  subsequently  becomes  German 


eoverness  at  a  friend’s  home  and  weeds  out  his  relations 
Lon  the  most  trivial  provocations.  So  he  goes  on 
through  a  weary  labyrinth  of  daggers  and  other  proper¬ 
ties  until  he  sips  the  poison  that  is  to  end  his  life,  on 
account  of  the  infidelities  of  a  young  woman  of  the 
hunt  ton,  who  was  also  daughter  of  a  Bedouin  Sheikh 
and  there,  at  last,  his  weary  soul  finds  rest.  None  ol 
his  stories  create  any  illusion  for  a  moment,  and  were  it 
not  for  Mr.  Fergus  Hume  we  should  say  they  were- 
the  poorest  lying  we  had  met  with  for  some  time. 
But  the  claims  of  the  “White  Prior ’’upon  our 
charity  are  too  strong  for  us.  Mr.  Harley  has 
homicidal  mania— possibly  through  an  excessive  co  - 
sumption  of  modern  romance— and  for  no  particulai 
reason  his  old  servant  Jasper  pretends  to  be  dumb,  an 
when  the  fits  are  on  hides  him  away  in  a  sumptuous- 
apartment  (hot  water,  electric  bells,  every  c°nve^en^ 
beneath  the  ruins  of  a  priory.  There  Mr.  Harley 
assumes,  also  for  no  particular  reason,  the  vestments  of 
the  White  Prior,  and  comes  out  by  moonlight  to  murde 
his  poorer  connections.  Jasper  goes  about  with  a 
pack  of  cards,  by  means  of  which  he  communicates- 
his  thoughts.  Among  his  select  conversations  are  . 
“Meddler  and  spy,”  “Don’t,  watch  the  west  wing, 
“Fool!”  and  altogether  he  is  a  singularly  offensive, 
as  well  as  impossible,  accessory.  Yet,  after  all,  even 
this  book  does  not  quite  sink  to  the  level  of  Mr.  Gunte 
“First  of  the  English.”  It  is  amazing  what  an  enor¬ 
mous  output  of  mediocre  and  absolutely  bad  romance 
this  year  has  seen.  Of  this  batch,  Mr.  Max  Pemberton  s 
“  Little  Huguenot”  alone  is  really  passable  reading  for 
a  sane  adult,  and  of  all  the  romances  that  have  come 
to  hand  since  New  Year’s  Day  the  present  reviewer 
failing  a  Stanley  Weyman,  would  not  trouble  himself 
to  walk  three  yards  to  rescue  any  from  destruction  save 
only  “Almayer’s  Folly,”  “The  Martyred  Fool  A 
Business  in  Great  Waters,”  and  “When  Valmond 
Came  to  Pontiac.”  It  is  the  barest  justice  to  the  artistic 

failures  to  repeat  our  praise  of  these  thre®^  labour 
successes.  Yet  we  doubt  if  in  any  year  so  much  labour 
and  attention  can  have  been  directed  to  the  production 
of  romance  as  the  passing  season  has  witnessed,  and 
incredible  as  it  seems,  it  may  be  that  somewhere  in  t 
great  public  outside  there  is  a  billet  for  every  one 
these  leaden  romancers. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 


“  kaoDho  Memoir,  Text,  selected  Renderings,  and  a  htera 
S  Translation.”  By  Henry  Thdrnton  Wharton.  London 
John  Lane.  1895. 


/-pHIS  is  the  third  edition  of  Mr.  Wharton’s  “Sappho,”  first 

T  published  by  David  Stott,  a  book  beyond  pK.se-  Of 

the  manv  excellences  which  reverence  has  given  to  the  codec 
on  the  -reateVt  is  that  the  context  in  which  the  fragments  are 
found  is s"«  down  with  the  fragments.  If  our art, sue Mom  tn he 
destruction  of  Sappho’s  poems  is  immeasurable,  Mr.  Wharton 
Ins  allowed  us  its  full  human  value.  That  a  question  like  Hp 
Trapdevicis  iirtpaXkoficu  should  have  come  down  to  us  onl>'  be^aJ1jf 

a  Grammarian  wanted  to  illustrate  the  interrogative  particle  apa^ 

fs  a  fact  which  for  pure  forcibleness  outstrips  the  invention  of 

siich^as  earffi  and  sun  never  yet  showed  to  men.”  He  would 
surely  be  disappointed  of  his  coincidence. 


“Thoughts  from  the  Writings  of  Richard  J^jes.”  Selected 
by  H.  S.  H.  Waylen.  London:  Longmans.  1895. 


That  these  selections  will  give  pleasure  to  those  who  know 
and  fove  the  writings  of  Richard^  Jefferies  is  very  probable, 
tmt  thm  the  stranger  will  conclude  from  this  volume  that  such 
SXiugs  taS  Selves  ,o  select™  is  more  doubtful ;  he  may 
be  led  .0  study  the  original  »  .» jm* y, 
piler’s  purpose  will  be  fLblled  ’  but  ,  tion  which  contains  a 

as 
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great  beauty ;  but  as  it  stands  on  page  1 1  with  all  the  weight 
of  a  last  word,  is  it  not  just  wanting  in  the  dignity  which  alone 
can  justify  a  statement  so  general,  so  large  ?  This  again  is  one 
of  the  best  selections  in  the  book  :  “  I  think  that  those  who  have 
an  imaginative  corner  in  their  hearts  are  better  than  those  who 
have  not.  They  have  a  shrine — to  a  shrine  we  bring  our  aspira¬ 
tions;  there  they  accumulate  and  secretly  influence  our  lives.” 
You  want  either  more  words  or  less,  you  either  want  the  whole 
context,  pages  and  pages  more,  or  you  want  the  wording  of  the 
thought  contained  in  this  selection  cut  down  to  the  enigmatic, 
final  terseness  of  “They  have  a  shrine,”  which  is  splendid. 
The  appreciation  of  this  collection  depends  upon  the  degree  of 
importance  attaching  to  the  objections  indicated,  and  different 
readers  will  judge  differently.  And  these  objections,  if  they  are 
valid,  are  shadowed  forth  in  the  title  of  the  book,  which  is 
“  Thoughts  from  the  Writings  of  Richard  Jefferies.” 

“Gallica  and  Other  Essays.”  By  James  Henry  Hallard.  London: 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1895. 

The  first  four  essays  in  this  volume  read  like  lectures  delivered 
by  Mr.  Hallard  to  his  French  class  in  University  College,  Liver¬ 
pool.  He  pleads  for  the  study  of  French  as  “a  very  passable 
substitute  for  Greek,”'  writes  a  brief  introduction  to  Corneille,  a 
more  detailed  introduction  to  Racine,  and  criticizes  in  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  spirit  the  poetry  of  Alfred  de  Musset.  Mr.  Hallard  has 
little  to  say  that  is  new;  but  genuine  appreciation  of  Racine’s 
greatness  and  grace  is  rare  among  our  countrymen,  and  we 
welcome  any  intelligent  and  well-informed  English  criticism  of 
that  poet  whose  best  qualities  are  among  the  rarest  to  be  found 
in  literature.  The  essay  on  Paul  Bourget,  retouched  for  the 
“  National  Observer”  by  Mr.  Henley,  is  inadequate  and  unjust. 
The  “other  essays”  are  on  Keats,  Mr.  Swinburne,  and  the 
“  Autobiography  of  Solomon  Maimon.” 

A  Briton’s  Birthright.”  By  Andrew  Simon  Lamb.  London  : 

James  Nisbet  &  Co.  1895. 

This  is  an  appeal  to  Englishmen  to  save  the  Church  from  the 
dangers  of  ritualism.  The  Church  is  one  of  the  national  insti¬ 
tutions  which  form  the  birthright  of  every  Englishman.  Whether 
he  avails  himself  of  the  right  or  no,  it  still  exists  ;  he  can  only 
divest  himself  of  the  responsibility  by  ceasing  to  be  an  English 
citizen.  In  his  second  chapter  Mr.  Lamb  quotes  certain  acts  to 
show  that  the  Established  Church  is  Protestant  ;  then  he  goes 
on  to  show'  that  the  Protestant  Church  is  in  danger  from  Ritua¬ 
lists,  supporting  his  contention  by  passages  from  reports  of  the 
Church  Association  on  ritualistic  services.  In  his  fourth  chapter 
he  shows  how  this  gradual  introduction  of  ritual  is  meant  to 
destroy  the  Protestant  character  of  the  Church,  and  bring  Eng¬ 
land  once  more  under  the  tyranny  of  Rome.  In  Chapter  V.  he 
claims  that  disestablishment  is  no  remedy  for  the  danger,  since 
the  Church,  uncontrolled  by  Parliament,  would  only  join  Rome 
the  quicker,  and  English  liberties  would  be  at  an  end.  Except 
,n  his  hatred  of  Roman  Catholicism,  Mr.  Lamb  is  fair  enough, 
and  the  effect  of  fairness  is  aided  by  the  lawyer-like  tone  which 
seenis  to  come  natural  to  him— though  it  sometimes  leads  him 
perilously  near  pedantry,  as  in  his  lengthy  definition  of  the  per¬ 
fectly  obvious  metaphor  in  his  use  of  the  word  birthright. 


REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

THE  BADMINTON  MAGAZINE. 

THERE  is  no  subject  that  has  the  same  fascination  both  for 
A  Hie  classes  and  the  masses  in  England  as  sport,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  first  number  of  the  “  Badminton  Magazine  of 
Sports  and  Pastimes  ”  announces  the  fact  that  a  w-ant  which  has 
been  very  generally  felt  is  likely  to  be  supplied  ;  indeed,  to  judge 
from  the  first  number,  one  might  almost  have  written  “  certain 
to  be  supplied.”  The  place  which  the  volume  of  the  Badminton 
Library  occupies  in  the  sportsman’s  collection  of  books,  the 
“Badminton  Magazine”  will  occupy  among  the  sportsman’s 
monthlies.  Experts  in  various  forms  of  sport  will  write  on  the 
subjects  which  they  have  made  their  own,  and  the  immediate 
interests  of  the  hour  can  be  considered  in  a  monthly  in  a  way 
that  was  impossible  in  lengthy  volumes  such  as  those  which 
make  up  the  Badminton  Library. 

The  first  number,  which  is  that  for  August,  opens  appropriately 
with  an  article  on  grouse-shooting,  entitled  “A  North  Derby¬ 
shire  Moor,”  by  the  Marquess  of  Granby.  The  article  describes, 
with  lucidity  and  exactitude  of  detail,  the  methods  of  grouse¬ 
driving  in  Derbyshire,  and  is  full  of  practical  information  as  to 
the  placing  of  the  batteries,  and  the  science,  rarely  understood 
of  “  flanking.”  Readers  will  be  helped  to  follow  the  Marquess 
of  Granby’s  descriptions  by  the  excellent  plans  which  ac¬ 
company  the  article.  The  illustrations,  which  are  artistic  as 
well  as  realistic,  and  also  really  help  to  elucidate  the 
letterpress,  arc  by  Messrs.  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley  and  A. 
Thorburn.  A  bright  and  entertaining  account  of  “  Sport 
on  the  Stour”  is  Susan  Countess  of  Malmesbury’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  anglers’  portion  of  the  magazine.  The  Stour  is 
the  Hampshire  river  of  that  name,  and  is  noted  for  its  sporting 
qualities.  Its  pike  are  good  for  sport  and  excellent  for  the 
table,  and  must  be  plentiful,  for  “  I  remember,”  says  the  writer 
of  the  article,  “one  lovely  evening  in  June,  catching  nine  pike 
varying  from  12  to  27  lb.  in  weight  in  the  course  of  two 
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hours’  trolling,  with  dace  as  bait.  One  of  these  was  a 
27-pounder,  and  inside  him  w'as  a  perch  of  2f  lb.  in  weight,  a 
very  fair  morsel  to  sw'allow  at  a  gulp,  even  for  a  pike.” 
The  proposal  of  the  Scotch  keeper  to  gaff  the  big  salmon 
as  it  lay  close  to  the  bank  was  a  temptation  resisted  (though 
not  without  difficulty)  by  this  staunch  sportswoman,  and  she 
w’as  rewarded  by  the  big  fish  taking  the  fly  in  the  evening,  to  be, 
after  thirty-five  minutes’  struggle,  landed  on  the  bank,  when  it 
proved  a  fresh-run  salmon  of  32  lb.  “Tarpon  Fishing  in 
r  lorida,  by  Otis  Mygatt,  is  another  capital  article.  Packed 
with  information  and  remarkably  well  illustrated,  apparently 
from  instantaneous  photographs  supplied  by  the  author,  it  will 
introduce  not  a  few  readers  to  a  sport  which  rivals  salmon- 
fishing.  The  tarpon  is  a  huge  fish,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
illustrations  (the  largest  taken  by  the  author  of  the  article 
weighed  182  lb.,  and  w'as  7  feet  4  inches  in  length),  and  makes 
a  most  wonderfully  game  fight  for  his  life.  He  is  found  in  the 
lagoons  off  the  coast  of  Florida  and  of  Texas,  and  beino- 
fished  for  with  a  rod  gives  plenty  of  work  to  the  angler.  The 
tarpon,  when  hooked,  is  a  w'onderful  jumper,  as  is  shown  in  this 
description:  “Whizz  went  the  reel,  the  water  parted  and  out 
came  a  magnificent  tarpon,  clearing  the  water  a  full  three  feet.  In 
\  ain  he  shook  his  head.  He  was  well  hooked,  and  with  a  splash 
that  set  the  water  foaming  he  fell  on  his  side  and  disappeared 
with  a  rush.  Round  and  round  buzzed  the  reel  until  the  leather 
break  held  down  by  my  thumb  began  to  charr  and  smoke.  Centi 
poured  some  water  over  it  from  a  tin  cup.”  After  about  twenty- 
five  minutes  the  struggle  was  nearly  over  ;  “  he  was  lying  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  six  and  a  half  feet  of  green  mother-of-pearl 
and  silver,  filled  with  fierce  energy— that  is  what  he  seemed.” 
The  weak  point  about  the  tarpon  is  that,  when  taken,  he  is  unfit 
for  food,  and  we  heartily  endorse  Mr.  Mygatt’s  regretful  reflec¬ 
tions  after  a  great  day’s  sport :  “  As  I  gazed  on  these  eight 
fascinating  specimens  of  Nature’s  handicraft  I  felt  like  a  wanton 
brute  to  have  destroyed  so  much  life  and  beauty  for  a  day’s 
pleasure.”  Another  capital  and  specially  timely  article  is  Lord 
Onslow’s  on  the  bicycle-craze  in  the  West  End.  This  has 
charming  illustrations  by  Lucien  Davis,  which  show  how  grace¬ 
fully  and  womanly  in  exercise  “  wheeling  ”  can  be  made.  Lord 
Onslowgivesmuch useful  information, notforgetting  such  matters 
as  the  best  bicycling  costume  for  ladies,  and  the  best  roads  to 
select  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  As  to  the  new 
craze,  Lord  Onslow  does  not  think  it  will  last  in  London 
beyond  this  and  perhaps  next  season,  but  in  the  country  he 
confidently  predicts  it  has  come  to  stay.  Lord  Onslow  does 
not  notice  what  is  undoubtedly  the  chief  thing  to  be 
considered  as  to  the  influence  of  bicycling  on  health— its  special 
action  on  the  heart.  We  may  add  that  cyclists  would  do  well  to 
walk  up  hills  and  avoid  road  racing  or  attempts  at  record  break¬ 
ing  which  often  turn  a  healthy  exercise  into  a  danger  to  the 
health.  The  other  articles  of  the  number  deal  with  racing,  golf, 
Alpine  climbing,  cricket,  and  there  is  a  rather  slight  sporting 
story,  “  My  Fellow  Poacher,”  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Norris.  From  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  intellectual  fare  provided  for  the  readers 
is  as  varied  as  the  individual  dishes  are  excellent ;  the  numerous 
illustrations  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  admirable,  and  the 
magazine  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  a  great 
firm  of  publishers  who  have  made  the  literature  of  sport  in  a 
peculiar  way  their  own. 

The  “  Quarterly  Review”  opens  with  an  account  of  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Armada  as  illustrating  the  doctrine  of  the  “fleet  in 
being.”  The  defeat  does  not  directly  prove  the  doctrine,  for 
what  with  Elizabeth’s  parsimony  (she  apparently  hoped  to  the 
last  that  by  relaxing  preparations  she  could  avert  Philip’s  attack) 
and  the  delusion  of  statesmen  on  land  that  the  fleet  should  be  a 
“  material  element  of  more  or  less  local  defence,”  the  English 
fleet  was  kept  near  home.  But  Howard  and  Drake  and  other 
men  of  the  greatest  naval  experience  knew  that  the  right  thing 
to  do  was  to  sail  at  once  to  the  coast  of  Spain  to  find  the  enemy. 
Howard  said  so  again  and  again,  and  the  quotations  from  his 
letters  on  this  subject  are  of  the  highest  importance.  One  side 
of  the  history,  however,  proves  the  doctrine  conclusively ;  Parma, 
encamped  in  I  landers  with  an  army  of  veterans  ready  to  cross, 
was  of  no  account  as  long  as  a  Dutch  or  English  fleet  was  left 
unconquered.  The  criticisms  of  Pater  and  Symonds  in,  “  Latter- 
Day  Pagans,”  are  a  good  deal  marred  by  a  moral  tone.  The 
writer  of  the  article  cannot  abstain  from  gently  underlining  his 
meaning  with  little  personal  signs,  and  however  greatly  this 
vicarious  head-shaking  may  delight  the  people  who  “always 
said  so,”  it  is  only  so  much  flourishing  of  a  red  rag  in  the  eyes 
of  the  others  who  might  be  supposed  to  need  the  lesson.  The 
precious  London  we  love  so  dearly  suffers,  the  third  article  tells 
us,  because  it  is  inarticulate  ;  it  lias  no  soul,  there  is  no  local 
pride,  no  provincial  rivalry.  The  leasehold  tenure  of  houses, 
the  dictates  of  fashion  which  clothe  every  class  alike,  have 
bereft  the  Londoner  of  all  personal  dignity.  Two  other  articles 
deal  with  social  questions.  One  points  out  that  the  financial 
distress  which  comes  on  friendly  societies  is  partly  owing  to 
the  old-age  pensions  they  make  under  colour  of  sick  pay,  the 
other  discusses  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Aged  Poor. 

By  far  the  most  readable  article  in  the  “  Nineteenth  Century  ” 
is  Lord  Ribblesdale’s,  on  the  House  of  Lords.  Now,  in  the 
absence  of  popular  ferment,  is  just  the  time  to  take  up  the 
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question  of  the  House  of  Lords  m  a  broad  philosophic  spirit, 
and  the  writer  appeals  to  Lord  Salisbury  to  use  his  majority  and 
his  personal  ascendency  with  the  Peers  to  bring  about  the 
reform  which  is  indisputably  needed.  The  debates  in  the  Upper 
House  are  certainly  slack— ‘“At  this  hour  of  the  evening’  is  the 
almost  invariable  preface  to  any  observations  made  after  7.15 
p.M And  yet  the  House  does  its  work  well,  not  only  as  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  and  Appeal,  but  as  a  convenient 
debating  society  for  various  subjects  crowded  out  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  peers  and  bishops,  again,  have  technical 
knowledge  on  certain  subjects,  such  as  local  government,  agri¬ 
culture,  tenure  of  land,  social  and  religious  questions.  However, 
“the  House  of  Lords  has  come  to  be  looked  upon,  not  as  an 
instrument  of  government,  but  as  a  weapon  of  party,”  and  this 
is  just  what  a  Second  Chamber  should  not  be.  It  is  not  quite 
fair  of  Conservatives  to  argue  against  single-chamber  govern¬ 
ment  and  at  the  same  time  to  point  to  the  remarkable  success 
oftheir  administration  from  1886  to  1892.  The  Rev.  J.  Guinness 
Rogers  thinks  the  Government  ought  to  make  some  wise 
measure  of  compromise  towards  Home  Rule.  Mr.  Edward 
Dicey,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  the  opinion  that  Home  Rule  has 
been  killed  along  with  other  fads,  and  he  recommends  two 
measures.  The  first  is  a  redistribution  of  seats,  not  because  he 
has  the  slightest  abstract  objection  to  plural  voting,  but  because 
the  best  must  be  made  of  “  the  principles  on  which,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  we  have  based  our  electoral  system,”  and  because 
redistribution  would  mean  a  gain  to  the  Unionist  cause.  The 
second  measure  is  a  reform  of  the  Upper  House.  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  answers  the  attack  on  Positivism  made  by  Mr.  Mallock 
in  his  “  Studies  of  Contemporary  Superstition,”  and  Professor 
Mivart  upholds  Mr.  Balfour  against  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  Sir 
Edmund  du  Cane  strongly  objects  to  some  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  by  the  Committee  on  Prisons  ;  he  especially  points 
out  the  impossibility  of  a  “  sound,  wise  system  of  classification,” 
when  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  persons  sentenced  remain  in 
prison  more  than  six  months,  and  the  danger  of  going  back  to 
the  associated  system  which  was  rightly  done  away  with  in  1865. 
Miss  Edith  Sellers  contributes  a  very  pleasant  picture  of  Old- 
Age  Homes  in  Austria,  where  there  is  much  greater  freedom 
allowed  than  in  our  workhouses. 

The  “Fortnightly”  contains  a  clear  exposition  of  the 
Africanders’  case  against  the  Boers  in  the  Transvaal.  “  Uncle  ” 
Paul  Kruger  manages  the  Volksraad,  which  is  entirely  com¬ 
posed  of  Conservative  Boers,  while  the  progressive  Africanders, 
who  outside  the  Transvaal  represent  the  ruling  element  in 
South  African  politics,  have  no  votes.  Mr.  Leonard’s  National 
League  of  Africanders  is  opposed  to  any  retrocession  of  the 
Transvaal  to  Great  Britain  (the  charge  brought  against  it  by 
the  Boers),  it  wants  the  franchise.  There  is  no  deadly  racial 
hatred  between  the  Boer  and  the  Uitlander  ;  the  sole  element 
of  “domestic”  discord  between  them  is  the  rank  outsider  with 
offices  in  Amsterdam  who  influences  Paul  Kruger’s  Councils, 
the  Hollander.  When  the  fight  comes,  the  Africander  in  the 
Transvaal  will  be  backed  by  the  Cape,  by  the  Boers  at  the 
Cape,  because  the  “  one  man  Government  with  its  hydra  of 
Netherland’s  monopolists  ”  is  against  their  interests.  Professor 
Beesly  says  that  logically  the  House  of  Lords  cannot  stand,  it 
is  saved  only  by  its  obstructiveness  which  enlists  the  support  of 
certain  interests,  and  he  has  a  scheme  for  the  formation  of  a 
Senate  to  which  may  be  handed  over  all  the  powers  of  the 
House  of  Peers  as  they  are.  The  making  of  a  Second  Chamber 
of  elected  elders  would  not  be  so  dangerous  as  a  curtailment 
of  the  present  functions  and  powers  of  the  peers.  Mr.  Kosmo 
Wilkinson  discusses  political  parties  in  their  connection  with 
fashionable  society,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Stobart  says  that  it  was  a 
mistake  of  the  Liberals  to  quarrel  at  all  with  Lord  Rosebery’s 
leadership.  Mr.  Laslett  Browne  in  “Common  Sense  and 
Crime  ”  points  out  two  useful  recommendations  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Prisons  (also  approved  of  by  Sir  Edmund  Du 
Cane  in  his  article),  the  special  treatment  of  habitual  drunkards, 
and  educational  reformatory  schools  for  prisoners  below  the  age 
of  twenty-three.  Mr.  William  Archer  writes  an  appreciation 
of  Eleonora  Duse,  and  there  are  four  short  articles  on  four 
aspects  of  Professor  Huxley. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Massingham  discusses  in  the  “Contemporary” 
the  causes  of  the  Liberal  defeat ;  Ouida  inveighs  against  the 
Crispi  dictatorship  ;  Canon  Knox  Little  upholds  the  indissolu¬ 
bility  of  marriage  against  the  attack  made  by  Dr.  Serrel  in  his 
review  of  Mr.  Watkins’  book  last  month  ;  and  Air.  J.  Kendel 
Harris  replies  to  Mr.  Cassel’s  article  on  the  Tatian  Harmony  in 
the  April  “Nineteenth  Century”  ;  Mr.  E.  J.  Dillon  opens  with 
a  lurid  picture  of  Armenian  sufferings,  giving  a  mass  of  detailed 
testimony  ;  Major-General  Sir  W.  F.  Butler  severely  criticizes 
Sir  Edward  Hamley’s  ungraciousness  towards  Lord  Wolseley 
during  the  Egyptian  campaign  ;  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  reaches 
the  orator  and  poet,  actor  and  dramatist,  in  his  “  Professional 
Institutions.” 


kinson,  in  his  article  entitled  “  Cartridges,”  deals  with  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  and  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  bringing  forward  two  amusing  illustrations  to.  show 
how  easily  he  might  have  got  out  of  difficulties  over' which  he 
stumbled  if  he  had  not  been  a  professional  statesman.  Admiral 
Maxse  recommends  a  Quadruple  Alliance,  and  blames  the 
French  Press  for  hopelessly  prejudicing  the  people  against  Eng¬ 
land.  A  Conservative  M.P.  says  that  party  work  should  be 
rewarded  by  the  parties,  not  by  the  State,  that  administrative 
office  was  not  the  fitting  reward  for  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Jesse 
Collings,  Mr.  Powell  Williams,  or  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell.  Mr.  T. 
Mackay  thinks  that  time  will  prove  Cobden  to  have  been  the 
only  practical  statesman  which  the  new  industrial  era  has  yet 
produced.  “  The  rehabilitation,  on  a  larger  scale,  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  he  succeeded  in  persuading  his  countrymen  to 
apply  to  the  limited  sphere  of  international  trade,”  is  the  only 
barrier  against  the  advance  of  Socialism.  Mr.  Mackay  goes  on 
to  lament  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  old-age  pensions.  The  antithesis 
between  Society  and  State,  the  philosophical  creed  of  Mr. 
Spencer,  gives  a  new  kind  of  theory  for  the  guidance  of  political, 
conduct. 

The  Rev.  T.  E.  Brown’s  “Roman  Women”  in  the  “New 
Review  ”  will  count  among  his  best  poems  ;  he  is  here  in  all  his 
moods.  A  critic  once  objected  to  some  of  Mr.  Brown’s  lines 
because  they  were  like  Browning’s  ;  well,  there  are  others  here 
just  as  like  Wordsworth— if  comparisons  are  necessary.  He 
shows  his  grip  upon  words  everywhere  up  and  down  the  poem, 
and  not  merely  when  he  is  at  a  white-heat  of  forcible  utterance, 
unnecessarily  forcible  perhaps  at  times ;  but  you  cannot  complain 
of  that  if  the  next  moment  he  is  as  delicate  and  smooth  and 
sane  as  a  man  can  be.  It  is  a  very  rare  pleasure  to  have  such, 
poetry  as  this  to  read.  Mr.  Alfred  Burroughs,  in  the  opening 
article,  gives  a  startling  exposition  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his 
power;  “  Z  ”  is  glad  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  captured  and  in  harness, 
and  hopes  much  from  him  if  he  will  leave  electioneering.  The 
Hon.  Robert  Lyttelton  has  some  interesting  things  to  say 
about  “  W.  G.”  ;  and  Mr.  Chalmers  Mitchell,  in  his  short  paper 
on  Huxley,  makes  a  point  which  apparently  cannot  be  made 
too  often,  judging  by  the  wilful  nonsense  which  is  written 
about  evolution  every  day.  “  In  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  ‘chance’  did  not  exist  for  Darwin  and  Huxley.” 
“Etc.  the  Younger”  compares  the  colonizing  system  of 
England  and  France— if  England  can  be  said  to  have  a 
system— and  points  out  that  France  “  can  do  everything  with  a 
colony  except  provide  it  with  colonists.”  The  French  ate  there¬ 
fore  playing  dog-in-the-manger  in  Africa  and  the  Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula.  There  is  a  short  story,  “  The  Wolfs  Life,”  by  Mr. 
Robert  S.  Hichens. 

The  writer  of  “  Depression  Corrected”  in  the  “  Edinburgh 
Review,”  first  assures  us  that  the  complaints  of  depression  are 
unfounded  (proving  his  case  by  income-tax  and  other  figures), 
and  then  shows  that  the  remedies  (Socialism,  Protection, 
Bimetallism)  are  no  remedies.  Darwin,  Haeckel,  and  Weis- 
mann  are  attacked  in  a  review  of  Mr.  Bateson’s  “  Materials  for 
the  Study  of  Variation  ”  and  Mr.  Beddard’s  “  Animal  Colora¬ 
tion.”  Mr.  Bateson  concludes  that  the  study  of  variation  dis¬ 
poses  of  natural  selection  as  an  explanation  of  ‘  all  perfection  and 
definiteness  of  form,”  and  Mr.  Beddard’s  work  goes  to  disprove  the 
doctrines  of  “protective  and  warning  coloration,”  mimicry, 
and  “  sexual  selection.”  It  is  well  to  protest  against  the  philo¬ 
sophical  or  moral  conclusions  of  certain  men  of  science,  but  it  is 
dangerous  to  attack  their  unwarrantable  conclusions  by 
bringing  evidence  from  other  men  of  science  to  prove  that  their 
scientific  foundation  was  wrong,  and  something  of  this  danger 
appears  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  this  interesting  article.  The 
reviewer  of  Mr.  Martineau’s  biography  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  con¬ 
cludes  that  ultimately  he  was  right,  both  in  his  Indian  frontiei 
policy  and  his  Cape  policy,  but  that  in  both  cases  he  was 
premature.  There  is  a  paper  on  Stevenson,  and  a  criticism  of 
“  The  Foundations  of  Belief,”  which,  if  it  is  rather  late,  is  more 
readable  than  most  of  its  predecessors,  chiefly  because  the 
writer  talks  a  good  deal  about  Kant. 

The  leading  article  in  the  “  Investors’  Review”  gives  a  list  of 
companies  directed  by  various  members  of  Lord  Salisbury  s 
Government.  These  directorships  should  be  given  up  during 
office,  the  writer  says,  even  if  the  companies  are  perfectly  sound, 
and  not  likely  to  be  concerned  in  legislation.  An  article 
describing  the  corrupt  state  of  Uruguay  is  almost  incredible, 
and  to  the  heartless,  who  are  not  concerned  in  any  way,  it  will 
read  like  a  page  from  some  extravagant  burlesque. 

The  “Church  Quarterly’s”  most  important  article  is  an 
onslaught  on  Christian  Socialism.  If  the  writer  had  kept  to  his 
chief  point,  namely,  that  Socialism  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Christianity,  he  would  have  been  more  convincing  ;  but  he  goes 
on,  in  a  small  way,  to  show  that  it  is  immoral  in  itself,  and  that 
even  if  it  were  moral  it  could  only  establish  itself  by  iniquity. 


In  the  “National  Review”  Captain  Lugard  disposes  one 
by  one  of  Mr.  Scott  Elliot’s  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Lake 
route  over  the  Mombasa  railway,  and  then  goes  on  to 
discuss  the  preference  which  has  been  given  in  some  quarters 
o  a  scheme  for  a  Suakim-Berber  railway.  Mr.  Spenser  Wil- 


“  Biblio°raphica  ”  opens  with  a  sumptuously  illustrated  paper 
a  «  Little  Gidding  Bindings,”  by  Mr.  Cyril  Davenport,  and  Mr. 
iristeller  continues  his  article  on  “  Florentine  Book-Illustra- 
ons,”  with  more  examples  of  exquisite  cuts 
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*  Two  0/ which  are  specially  open  to  Students  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

MAPLE  &  CO 

RARE  CURIOUS 

AND 

INTERESTING  FURNITURE 

MAPLE  and  Co  invite  connoisseurs  and  others 


exnemfe*  ^The  Srhl Appointments  in  the  Hospital  open  to  students  without 
aniflfqgree^of  fhe  Universities.  C°mP  e'e  PreParatlon  tor  the  higher  Examinations 

mXhLRLeS,ident'al  r°llcSC  is  at,  at  33  and  35  Westbourne  Terrace  W  Terms 

may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Warden,  Mr.  E.  W.  Roughton.  *  1  m!* 

CLARENCE  MEMORIAL  WING. 

tt  The  Fou n C^tl0n  Stone  of  this  important  addition  to  the  Hospital  wac  i 
H.R.H  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  builders  are  now  at  work  up^in  it  This 
wmg  will  provide  a  new  Out-Patients’  Department,  Wards  for  lZg  in  Women 
a  Residential  Cohege  for  Medical  Officers  and  Students,  who  will  Then  hc  dnVif 
their  work  and  directly  under  the  influence  of  the  Medical  School.  1 


to  visit  their  SHOW  ROOMS  for  RarP 

Curious,  and  Unique  examples  of  old  CHIP¬ 

PENDALE,  Sheraton,  Hepplewhite,  Adam,  Louis 
XIV.  XV.  XVI.  Empire,  Italian,  Renaissance. 

Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indian  FURNITURE. 

Everything  Marked  in  plain  figures 

At  purely  commercial  prices 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD 

_ LONDON 

NO  END  OF  WORRY  BAYED  BY  USING 

STONE’S  TIME  SAVING 

For  keeping  in  order  all  SPECIALITIES 

LETTERS,  PAPERS,  PAMPHLETS,  MUSIC  &c 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Send  postcard  for  Him, rated  Catalogue  .0  the  Manufacturers 

_.  HENRY  STONE  Be  SON,  BANBURY. 

spec, at  Boxes,  f  iles,  and  Cabinets  made  to  order  for  a  variety  oj  purposes. 

NO  TOURIST’S  OUTFIT  IS  COMPLETE 

WITHOUT 

VINOLIA  CREAM  for 

SUNBURN,  INSECT  BITES,  ITCHING,  &c. 


HOSPITAL  STAFF. 

C°nSUl(Ac?oucheur)anS~Sir  EdWard  Sievek!nS.  M-D-.  Dr.  Braxton  Hicks,  F.R.S 

Consulting  Surgeons-Mr  H.  Spencer  Smith,  Mr.  H.  Howard  Hayward  (Dental) 

1  hysicians — Sir  W.  H.  Broadbent,  Bart.,  M.D.  Dr  CheaHle  Hr  T  ,  trl  ' 

.  -Patients),  Dr.  Sidney  Phillips,  Dr.  R.  Maguire.  Dr.  A.  P  Luff  *  ^  °Ut' 

Physicmns  nAccouche  ur—  Dr.  Montague  Hand  Held- Jones,  Dr.  W.  J.  Gow  (Out- 

Surgeons- Mr  AT.  Norton,  Mr.  Edmund  Owen,  Mr.  Herbert  W  Page  fOut 

n  Mr'  A‘  J’  PePPer>  Mr-  A-  Q.  Silcock,  Mr.  J.  Ernest  Lire®  ’  1 

Ophthalmic  Surgeons— Mr.  G.  A.  Critchett,  Mr.  H.  Juler  J 
Aural  Surgeons— Mr  G.  P.  Field,  Dr.  William  Hill  (Out-patients) 

Skm  Department— Mr.  Malcolm  Morris.  P 

Throat  Department— D..  Scanes  Spicer. 

Dental  Surgeon— Mr.  Morton  Smale. 

OTHER  LECTURERS, 

Physiology— Dr.  Waller,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  W.  L.  Symes. 

Cnemistry— Mr.  A.  P.  Laurie,  M.A. 

Mental  Diseases— Dr.  Theo.  B.  Hyslop. 

Electro  Therapeutics — Dr.  Cagney. 

Biology — -Mr.  W.  G.  Ridewood. 

Anmsthetics — Mr.  Henry  Davis. 

Medical  Registrar— Dr.  H.  A.  Caley. 

Surgical  Registrar— Mr.  T.  H.  R.  Crowle. 

Pathologist— Mr.  J.  Jackson  Clarke. 


For  Prospectus  apply  to  Mr.  F.  H.  MADDEN,  School  Secretary. 

G.  P.  FIELD,  Dean. 

_ _  A.  P.  LUFF,  M.D.,  Sub-Dean. 


^ T.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL  AND  CO LLEGE. 

C  .  .  _  PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  CLASS 

London  will  commence  on  October  1st,  and  continue  till  July  1896  U  *  f 

eaAfcfrsingletbActs1;"2  °f  ^  ^  t0  students  af  ‘b<=  Hospital ;  or  £s  Ss. 
T  here  is  a  Special  Class  for  the  January  Examination. 

hSSi^XI'eIc?  aPPly  t0  “l,:  WardS“  of  lhe  College’St-  Bartholomew's 
A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


EGYPTIAN  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOLS.  -  Two 

cipally  Physics  and  Chemistry.  Four  hundred  boys,  English  headmaster  TMrhilUj 

saasvSiivJssn:,  £ 


GUVS  HOSPITAL  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE— 

Early  apphcal ion  should  be  made  to  secure  rooms  for  the  Winter  Session 
Hospital's. e!‘  t0  ‘6S-  1  week-APP'y  ‘0  'he  Warden,  The  College,™ 


“LANCET”  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions  Post  Free. 


BORWICK’S 

BAKING 


LARGEST  8ALE  IN 
THE  WORLD. 


THE  BEST  THAT  MONEY 
CAN  BUY. 


POWDER. 


“G.B.” 


FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS 
FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 


DIABETES 


48s.  PER  DOZEN. 

CARRIAGE  RAID. 


WHISKY. 


OF  THE  PROPRIETORS: 

GEORGE  BACK  &  CO. 

DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATE. 
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SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

L.  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

f  F  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

Managers:  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  1  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
P  the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


ORIENT  COMPANY’S  YACHTING  CRUISES. 

The  Steamship  ■■  GARONNE,”  3876  tons  register,  will  leave  London,  27th  August, 

For  COPENHAGEN,  STOCKHOLM.  ST.  PETERSBURG,  the  BALTIC  CANAL,  &c. 

Arriving  back  in  London,  25th  September.  Fares  40  to  60  guineas. 

From  London  by  Railway  **  *  *“*  “  * 

^ ‘ C "passenger “T can'  1  eav /lo  ml on  0 r^ b efor e  the  rath  August,  and  are  back  on  the  erst  August. 

Fare’  fn'dCteWSltd  1  st  Class  by  Cuzco,”  £,6. 

2nd  Class  throughout,  £13. 

String  Band.  Electric  Light,  Electric  Bells,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  High-class  Cuisine. 


Head  Offices  :  Fenchurch 


(F.  GREEN  &  CO.  _ _ l  . 

Managers:  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  )  Avenue. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  West 
End  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W.  , 


INSURANCE. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

Est  1803  —I  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C.  ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  ,£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  ,£3°°, 000.  Total  Funds  over  ^1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


“THE  TIMES”  Dee.  29,  1894,  says  in  a  leading  article  on 

it  Our  Daughters  ” 

“FIVE  percent.  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  of  Interest  on  good 
“security  when  paterfamilias  set  up  housekeeping;  now  he  must  think 
“  himself  lucky  when  he  can  get  Three. 

The  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  New  York 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent. 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 

Death  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle¬ 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  £42,000,000. 

Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 
D  C.  EALDEffiATf,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom , 

17  &  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 


LIFE  insurance  as  an  investment. 

APPLY  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF  THE 

National  Provident  Institution. 

Established  1835. 

This  Institution  has  always  divided  the  large  Profits  arising  from  En¬ 
dowment  Assurances  exclusively  amongst  the  Policyholders  in  this  class. 

A.  SMITHER, 

48  Graeechurch  Street,  London.  Actuary  and  Secretary. 

SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE, 

63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.  [Founded  1710. 
60  Charing  Cross;  332  Oxford  Street;  40  Chancery  Lane. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sum  Insured  in  189^  £393,622,400. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E^C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


The  List  will  close  on  or  before  12  noon  on  Tuesday, 

the  6th  August,  for  Town  and  Country. 

Rhodesia  Gold  Reefs  (Mon’s),  Ltd. 

CAPITAL  -  -  £75,000, 

In  75,000  Shares  of  £1  each,  of  which  35,000  Shares  will  be 
alloted  to  the  Vendor  in  part  payment  of  the  purchase  Price, 
and  40,000  Shares  are  now  offered  for  public  subscription. 
Payable  2s.  6d.  on  Application;  7s.  6d.  on  Allotment;  5s.  per 
Share  30th  September;  5s.  per  Share  30th  November,  1895. 
Shares  may  be  paid  up  in  fall.  The  A  rticlcs  of  A  ssociation  provide  for  the  issue 
of  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer. 

directors. 

CHARLES  McCULLOCH.  Esq.,  7  India  Buildings,  Liverpool  (Director 
Afrikander  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited). 

CHARLES  H.  LANGMEAD,  Esq.,  Hillsboro,  Lawrie  Park  Road, 

Sydenham,  S.E. 

J.  G.  SMITH,  Esq.,  Wiggen  Hall,  Watford  (Director  Henderson’s 
Transvaal  Estates,  Limited). 

F.  E.  HARMAN,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  M.I.M.  &  M.,  20  Warwick  Gardens, 
Kensington,  W.  (formerly  Geological  Expert  to  the  Bechuanaland 
Exploration  Company,  Limited). 

Xocal  '(Representative 

FRANK  A.  PURDON,  Esq.,  Buluwayo,  South  Africa. 

(Bankers.  _ 

MANCHESTER  AND  LIVERPOOL  DISTRICT  BANKING  COM¬ 
PANY,  Limited,  75  Cornhill,  London,  E.C.,  Manchester,  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  Branches. 

STANDARD  BANK  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Limited,  Buluwayo,  South 

Africa. 

((Brokers. 

Messrs.  CUTCLIFFE,  LEY  cX:  McCULI.OCH,  7  Adam's  Court,  Old 
Broad  Street,  and  Stock  Exchange,  London.  E.C. 

Solicitors. 

Messrs.  HEPBURN,  SON  &  CUTCLIFFE,  Bird-in-Hand  Court,  Cheap- 

side,  E.C. 

auditors. 

MESSRS.  FORD,  RHODES  &  FORD,  23  College  Hill,  E.C. 

Secretary  (pro  tem.) 

W.  A.  STEARNS. 

Offices  (pro  tem.) 

23  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C. 
abridged  prospectus. 

THIS  Company  is  formed  to  purchase  220  Gold  Claims  in  Matabeleland 
(equivalent  to  over  6  miles  of  reef),  and  to  develop  and  deal  with  these 
and  other  properties. 

The  properties  have  all  been  selected  with  great  care,  and  are  located  111 
the  well-known  districts  of  Selukwe,  Bembesi,  Umzingwani  and  Buluwayo, 
being  distributed  over  a  wide  area  of  gold-bearing  country. 

The  reefs  in  question  are  indicated  by  extensive  remains  of  ancient  work¬ 
ings  consisting  of  open  workings  and  shafts,  which  have  hitherto  been  an 
almost  infallible  guide  to  prospectors  in  the  discovery  of  valuable  properties. 

The  particulars  contained  in  this  Prospectus,  and  the  annexed  description 
of  claims,  have  been  supplied  Dy  Mr.  Frank  A.  Purdon,  the  Vendor,  a 
gentleman  holding  a  high  position  and  reputation  in  Buluwayo;  and  by 
The  Prospectors  who  originally  selected  the  claims.  It  will  be  seen  tneie- 
from  that  the  claims  have  been  acquired  in  some  of  the  best  Gold  districts 
of  the  country,  and  are  of  a  highly  promising  and  valuable  character. 

Mr.  Purdon  has  such  confidence  in  the  value  of  the  properties  now  about 
to  be  acquired  by  the  Company  that  he  has  offered  to  act  as  its  Local 
Representative  without  salary  until  actual  profits  are  being  eat  net  . 

The  “Lockwood,"  “  Raehills,"  “Snowball,"  and  “  llangashauna 
claims  in  the  Bembesi  District,  60  in  all,  were  pegged  out  by  Messrs.  G.  F. 
Hope  Johnstone  and  H.  E.  Hunter,  men  of  experience  in  the  country  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  in  prospecting  for  gold,  who,  m  their  repoi  t, 

Lockwood  (30).  —  The  quartz  on  the  old  dumps  shows  visible  freely 
and  pans  well. 

TLANGASHAUNA  (10). — The  pieces  of  quartz  surrounding  hie  shajt 
contain  visible  gold  of  a  very  coarse  nugget/y  character,  and  an 
very  rich. 

Snowball  (10 The  dumps  pan  well.  . 

Raehills  (10).— The  quartz  lying  on  the  dumps  panning  well,  the 
gold  being  coarse,  the  stone  showing  visible  freely. 

The  “Lady  Midas”  Reef— 20  claims  in  the  Buluwayo  District— pros¬ 
pects  are  regarded  as  excellent.  Here  the  old  workings  are  very  continuous, 
and  for  some  distance  there  is  a  double  set,  showing  that  the  ancients 
worked  two  parallel  reefs.  This  reef,  being  on  the  same  line,  it  is  believed 
may  be  a  continuation  of  the  “  Criterion  "  Reef,  which  recently  sold  for  a 

The  following  no  claims  were  selected  by  Mr.  Frederick  Storrier,  the 
discoverer  of  the  “  Queen's"  and  a  number  of  properties  owned  by  tae 
Willoughby's  Consolidated  Company.  The  “  Lion  claims— (10)  in  the 
Umzinfwani  district,  is  situated  near  valuable  holdings  owned  by  the 
Matabele  Gold  Reef  and  Estates  Company;  the  “Acorn  (20),  Capri¬ 
corn"  (20),  “  Acacia"  (30),  “  Longago  (20)  and  Brokers  _  (10)  Claims 
are  in  the  Selukwe  district,  in  which  are  situated  the  ‘ '  Bonsor,  Tebeque, 
“Dunraven,"  “Sheba,"  “Bongola"  and  other  well-known  reefs.  Gal 
workings  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  whole  of  these,  which  have  since 
turned  out  well.  Wood  and  water  are  abundant. 

As  the  properties  to  be  acquired  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  formation  o 
several  Companies,  it  is  intended  as  claims  are  developed  to  se.l  them. 
T  his  Company  would  receive  a  substantial  interest  in  such  subsidiaiy 

Compames^ish  gomh  Africa  Conipany  has  granted  the  Company  the 
right  to  locate  150  Gold  Claims  within  the  Chartered  Company  stern  tones 

S°The°amount  reserved  for  Working  Capital  is  £35,000,  which  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  will  amply  suffice  for  testing  the  220  claims,  for  locating  the  15 
claims,  and  for  the  development  of  such  of  the  37°  claims  as  may  prove  ri> 

b°Ap plications  for'shares  should  be  made  on  forms  accompanying  the 
Prospectus!°and  sent  with  the  amount  of  the  deposit  to  the  Company  s 

^Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtain^  at  the  Com¬ 
pany's  London  Bankers  and  Branches,  Brokers,  Solicitors,  and  at 
Company’s  Offices. 

31st  July,  1895. 


INFESTED  FUNDS  . 

154 


£30,000,000. 


3  August,  1S95. 
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The  LIST  f.„  APPLICATIONS  I  =...  CLOSE  e„  WEDNESDAV,  ,h.  7«h  Au*,,.,  «  T„.„e  o'Cech, 

for  London,  the  Country,  and  Abroad. 

THE  BETHANGA  GOLDFIELDS,  LIMITED. 

IX  THE  HELL-KXOWX  GOLD-MIXING  DISTRICT  OF  BEECH  WORTH,  VICTORIA. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1893 

^ares  °f «  — .  -ing  priority 

1898,  o»  six  months’  notice  at  a  5s.  eaok  ' Lnd 240 ^000  OMiof  Th“7' ‘‘me  after  the  lst  January, 

has  agreed  to  accept  £200,000  in  Ordinary  Shfies  credited  as  fn^n  °f,  1  eaCh’  °f  which  the  Vendor 
purchase  price.  y  onares>  credited  as  fully  paid  up,  m  part  payment  of  the 
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ISSSH\RES>'S°/-EIG1HT /£R  C£NT  CUMULATIVE  PREFERENCE 
SHAKES  of  £i  each,  and  40,000  ORDINARY  SHACFC  7/  1  1Ut 

Payable  as  follows  : -Preference  Shares- cVi  4,  SHAKES  of  £1  each  at  par. 
10s.  within  two  months.  Ordinary  Shlr'J-  °  n  pl'cat!?’ "  !.SS.  on  Allotment ; 
nment ;  balance  by  calls  of  ss  Lt  two  months  5  ApP1,ca“on  ■'  5>.  on  Allot- 
th,e  P^ent  issue  £50,000  will  be  devoted  to  working  canital 

£i«x>  per  month* and°^he  Directors  ex^cPto3  navT  m'.’  already  reac^d 
Shares  quarterly.  ^  dividends  on  the  Preference 

Colonel  LAWRENCE  HEV\VORTH,CJ0pSbrmsbv  Kali  Air  ,-  ,  , 

.Chairman  of  the  South  W-,l-  p  '*  ~5msb>  Hall,  Alford,  Lincolnshire 
United  Gol2  Aii,^  l  ,  .,^JU^c<f^;"Vrri?nmP"ny  “d  **  C~SUS  Soulh 

■ sw- 

‘  Eng™,  ^spCtcnW'iK  SeVmOUr  &  C°>  Minin= 

Victor!a- 

‘  South  Wkliaf'1"  E  I-M>  3nd  M-Lond011>  M.I.M.E.,Aust„  Adelaide, 

'  Wdl  join  the  Board  after  allotment  and  represent  the  Company  in  Australia. 

London  1  ““umitfd^lfco^^il,  eIc!^^*  CAV£>  TUGU’£LL  &  CO., 
Paiis— Y  Street,  E.C. 

Solicitors. — Messrs.  WAINWRIGHT  ft  rn  «  it  ,lr 

Auditors.— Messrs  FOX  sis^ovq  ?  rT°  ’  2  -pl% Inn*  w*c* 

Brokers.— Messrs.  D.  L.‘  THOMSOi? &S(T)^°' ’n  Aust,.n..Frla'N  E.C. 

Stock  Exchange.  bUM  *  C0->  7  drapers  Dardens,  E.C.,  and 

Secretary  and  Offices.-A.  G.  HAMMOND,  Esq.,  5z  New  Broad  Street, 

a  Jorn^m^tTr^p"!::  t'foTfnT*  T  °"  thc  (*ith  °f  '»>«  Reports 

Company  oy  Mr.  F  E  Hanil.  ,nf°'mal,on  given  to  the  Directors  of  the 

PROSPECTUS. 

-able  gold  nmbng  properties  he^nl'r  K?’  “W  the  and  vain- 

-if  auriferous  land,  comprised  and  described  in^-"*  ^  Cr°"'n’  Cama,llm=  5=-"  acres 

„  „  ,  mining  leases. 

ft0-  3344,  Bceclnvorth  containing 
No.  652,  s  ‘ 

No.  .84.  ”  •  •  • 

K-°-  739’  •’  „  .  . 

No.  *4  =  5.  „ 

£°-  24°a'  >■  „  '  ’ 

£°-  32'7- 

No.  it66.  „  ”  ... 

No.  i667,  ”  ;;  :  •  • 

furnaces,  work  1:  psfl ,  /r;!t^ryr!^^!:c",,n^dCml,lerV’  *a  c imPress°rs,  calcining 
a  well-organized  going  concern  '  managcrs  restdence,  the  whole  forming 

sdd'.-'t  and  best  Imowm’mld^nTning  district  V  ct  •V,ne's  situated,  is  one  of  the 
nine  hou-s  by  rail  frum  Mc:b, ill  •  \  ictona.  The  mine  is  reached  in 

-III  I  thence  by  .1  branch  line  of  r  tilw  ,v  to  it  ,*K  Nation,  0,1  the  mam  line  to  Sydney, 
miles  from  the  mine.  V  tu  BethanSa  *“*>»«.  which  is  four  and  a  half 

uorked^under ' i^ve"^  separate  ^la'ims'.^eieh^nfni^11  M,'"e  'Verc  fo™-ly  held  and 
from  the  various  mines,  and  laige  profits  were  rcalizedTv  fh  'V°rk  crushll,lg  the  ore 
fr.-e  milling  ore  lasted.  e  ucd  oj  the  owners  as  long  as  the 

satisfactqril^trMting^his^ref  ^isrosed’oTthe"1’*!?  ir  possessInS  P‘°- 
Nendors,  who,  after  the  expend!  urc  'ofavtrv  p!‘h  hold‘nAs  to  ‘ho  present 
tending  over  several  years,  eventu  illv  i,li„i- 1  V  Sl  ln  oxpeiiments  ex- 

ore  with  the  1.  ghly  sitisLc.r'  Je,uU  tl  :'!  °f  ,r“,in*  ‘h«  refractory 
■au  1  copper.  This  process  has  been  workeH  on?,t  °  Vr  par  ,ce,u  of  thc 
•i'cMgc  assay  of  1090  tons  of  ore  ineh.dino  "  s,ncc.  November  last,  and  the 
-aged  xadwt.  r/r‘  ton  treated  •°"S  °f  ol1d  ,a;li"«b  which  only 

P- r  ton,  the  net  profit  upon  uliic'i  b  is  h»n  f  'V02-  '■*'  ,lt-  1 5tjr .  of  fine  gold 
'tarej  that  in  January,  ,  J  a  considmahle  s£  pcr  ,on-  ,{ut  il  should  be 
«C  .unt  in  laying  in  Winter  s  or^  g  '.h  °[  mone>',was  *pcm  on  capital 

be.-.i  on  a  par  with  thc  previous  month  ’’  TL  ™  r  "i°"lh  s  rcturns  would  have 
b  t  ii  constantly  improved  since  November  f.  lanCCSv  ^orf  *rfallnff  l*,c  ore  having 
l«.  of  over  jC3  per  ton  will  be  '  r  may  bc  ^,r,V  assumed  that  a  net 

Waclurcan's  figure!,  the  n",  profit  ,f“,ure  work.  It  appears  from  Mr. 

per  tan  and  ext hiswe  ..(  the'la.ter  it  w£i  iier  ^  peMon  ‘a,l"‘S')  shows  £i  'V-  6  I. 

‘Ti'.-Iclio'ii  I'faOn  Jgjfit 

wind.  IS  to  be  raised  by  the  present  1  “f"1,  W"1'  ^o.oco 

increase  the  plant  and  appliances  bv  mnni  f  'f  capital,  11  is  proposed  to  so 
asces,  tramways,  &<-  so  u  "",c  furnaces,  rock-driiling  appli. 

Taking  300  working  days  per ,  lc..  rc?tn,t;,it  of  itu  tons  of  ore  per  day. 

*|®PI»g«.  and  cs^tnnating1  th?’nc"  ionlvt. ‘If'  aCtiJcW<  aml  unf  r«* 
realued-viz.  £2  ,6s.  per  ton  there  .hLuV  y  al  «e  average  rate  now  being 

C4ln 'thclr  “nt  thc  t0t  :i  “pi'al  Ofthc  CimpMyPr0fit  °f  ^•00° ^  ani'u'". 

copper  ‘^tec8  which!* toget hc'r' with  thV ,n  "If ^  °f  'Y  ^produC- -vi,. 

r“m t  : -rtes  U:r,^ 

of  the  proposed  cxtcnsfons.  no  fa  l  fa  V,°  “S*","C  wiH'  "pon  lllc  ^mplelion  I 

.  Attention  is  particularly  drawl!  ,  ol£'r'°lor>°  Per  annum. 

Reginald  ,\.  I  M  ,  ,  he  wports  of  the  em  nent  authorities,  M 

. -  ^ nch  ore  avmlLle^ ind e/r,ci;ncv0of^  5^*’'^'* C  M  G  '  "  ""  

th:  same.  Another  feature  worthy  of  noticed  [hi  *  P°CCS',  now  !*'c  f'r  treating 
Cl  uprising  a  distance  of  some  6J  mile  ,!  shown  '.m'"  ,'h  “l'  lcn«‘h  of  lodes, 

1 ‘Sir  unusual  continuity  mil  L„,i V  1  mown  upon  the  Government  plant  and 
**te-lt  of  the  propeywd,  inthenfar^  tna,Ure  throughout. -(U/*  reports  )  The 

uiation  Companies*"wh  "i  rK  ' ,r  and 

i>harchf>ldcrs.  y  comPan,cs»  whereby  large  profits  should  accrue  to 

*P7K  water,  timber  for  mining 

teea.va,'abe  at  ^  »•  p«  w^  k' 


to  and  from  the^mfnes!  raiIwaypr0vides  a  cheap  aad  expeditious  method  of  transport 

RETURNS  made  by  Vendors  showing  number  of  tons  treated  assay  „,i  c 

and  tailings,  and  gold  recovered  at  the  Bethanga  Mine  i  ’  °f  °re 


Date. 


_  _  l894- 

N  ov.  .  .  . 
Dec.  .  .  . 

1895. 

Jan.  .  .  . 

Feb.  .  .  . 
March  .  . 

April  .  .  . 


Weight 
of  ore 
treated. 


Assay 
value  of 
ore. 


Assay 
value  of 
tailings. 


Tn.  ct.  qr. 

IJ5  3  3 
129  3  1 

r53  8  3 
163  1  o 

217  12  o 
40  6  o 
204  o  o 
68  10  o 


Oz.  dt.  gs. 

1  19  14 

2  4  16 


16 

7 

16 


3 

11 

4 

x3  1 
8  23 
11  1 


Oz.  dt.  gs. 
024 


1  22 
3  16 

2  17 
o  16 
2  16 


Loss  in 
sawdust 
filters  per 
ton  of  ore 
treated. 


Oz.  dt.  gs. 
026 
020 

020 
020 
o  1  12 
o  1  12 
020 
010 


Gold 

bullion. 

obtained. 


Oz.  dt.  gs. 
248  14  o 
289  5  o 

258  14  o 
362  o  o 
386  IQ  12 
23  12  5 

452  5  12 
30  9  o 


oreNf°rom  thlm£fu£f™g“  The  raw 

was  treated,  hence  larger  loss  in  tailing  Ave^^of0^.*^^ 

wilhhis  sbamepbnng0m  ^  Report  that  this  a— Se  approximately  coincides 

R-eiprs  and  Expen- 


Date. 

Expenses. 

Receipts. 

Surplus  Net. 
Profit. 

1894. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

Nov.  .  . 

789  13  5 

955  14  9 

166  1  4 

Dec.  .  . 

579  8  6 

1128  9  8 

549  1  2 

1895- 

Jan.  .  . 

980  18  0 

1047  9  11 

66  11  11 

Feb.  .  . 

1132  12  O 

1700  19  6 

568  7  6 

March  . 

908  O  O 

r6o9  5  0 

701  5  O 

April  .  . 

905  i4  2 

1907  0  0 

1001  5  10 

Remarks. 


Memo.— The  month  of  January, 
1895,  would  have  shown  v  net  profit 
quite  equal  or  better  than  Decem¬ 
ber,  1894,  but  for  amounts  spent 
on  laying  in  a  portion  of  the  Win¬ 
ter  stock  of  firewood,  permanent 
wotks,  such  as  roadmaking,  and 
which  would  not  be  necessary  to 
do  agam  for  a  long  time,  and 
which  being  done  by  our  own  men 
could  not  be  very  well  deducted 
or  dissected  from  the  wages 
account.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
output  of  gold  would  have  been 
larger  but  for  a  delay  occasioned 
by  waiting  for  material. —(Signed) 
_ _ A.  Maclukcan. 


have^tea^l^ncrcased'^aUhoug^'Tt'he'  Drofit  aft"  ^  ‘°  ^  made’  returns 

CostofTreatment  of  Ore  from  the  Bethanga  Mine  by  the  Chlorination  Process  now 

r,  •  .  Items. 

Lrnnding  of  ore 

Damping  of  ore,  filling  and  emptying  vats 
H  ages  and  chemicals 
Foreman’s  wages 


Calcining 
Carting  from  Mine  . 
Incidental  expenses 


jCo 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


13 


Total 

when  larger  works  are  erected  will  probably  efceed  Arj"!.^"1  ,rCalmCnt 
bb.Wb  of  Samples  of  Ore  from  Main  Shaft  in  the  South  Gift  funnel 
Lethanga  Mine.  * 

Oz.dwt  gs. 

Gold  3  5  8 

16  19 

!9  4 


1893.  December  20th 

1894.  May  9th  . 

1894.  June  13th 
1894.  July  7th  . 

1894.  October  13th  . 
*895.  March  3rd 


2 

1 

2 
2 
2 


Oz.dwt.gs. 

Silver  t  1 2  16  per  ton 
>1  1  4  20  „ 


o 

‘9 


Average  Gold  2  10 
(Signed) 


uessrs. 
■  immense 


8  Silver  1  3  2r 

The  f  (l  •  a  '  ”  I HOS.  MARTIN,  Mine  Manager. 

AlLch^fe-fcTlm  «"  Agreement  dated  30th 

( L„„ ucd)  (the  Vendor  Comp.,  ,  .  the  one*S „  7,','.  |‘  j"  '  ,  -  l-'-y 

the  other  part,  and  an  Agreement  dated  .nth  li  !.’  ‘  s'  ,rcd<;uc,c  Edward  Hams  of 
Ldward  Harris  and  Pcrev  Fflw: «  i  i»  ^  V*  hetween  thc  said  1'redcrick 
.he  yendorf^n^-on^cratSoJof'^n’Alio'tmem  ,oh  mof  /  f"r  ‘''U  ^  amparry,.  whereby 
in  ‘he  Company  and  Zso.000  in  ‘fW  ^ 

shares,  as  rnay  be  hereafter  agreed  with  th.-  i>;,  .  ^  1  cas  an<*  Partly  in 

C°Theao?iein  •.* r‘jrty'ai<1  »«"  S  fr-e  from  all  meumbran!'8?”  *°  tra*nsfcr  ,u  tl‘c 
1  lie  originals  of  thc  within  m-ntioncd  Kenoris  Stalfin.M.i  \ 

ComTanyT  °f  *'‘C  G°mpa"y'  Can  ^  «W«d  «  ‘  “ offll' Solicit^', “thl 

pcc!ils,  ^d  lo^h^^h  a’^poni.6  Tt  %  sr  for"l'S  a<jc°mPa"yi|ig  the  pro- 

^'^r®*?^T,'llo^'^e^c'!mpany!^  tC  0b,ained  W  lhc 
London ,°j'iiiy ' a 5! h,1"! S95. * ' 1  appl,cat,on  moncy  will  be  returned  in  full. 


\ 
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CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 


ROYAL  BLIP  PENSION  SOCIETY 

(With  which  is  United  the  Blind  Female  Annuity  Society). 


Patron — HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

Vice-Patron— H.  R.  H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

President — THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON,  K.G. 

.  ,  Messrs.  GEORGE  POCOCK  and 

Honorary  Secretaries  -  PERCY  R.  POCOCK. 


THIS  Society  grants  Pensions  to  the  Blind  Poor  at  their  own  homes  in 
sums  ranging  from  10s.  to  25s.  per  month.  There  are  at  present 
upwards  of  700  Pensioners  residing  in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
among  whom  about  £5,000  is  annually  distributed  in  pensions,  paid 
monthly,  through  the  agency  of  500  Honorary  Almoners.  Elections  take 
place  in  May  and  November  in  each  year.  In  addition  to  those  elected  by 
the  votes  of  Subscribers,  two  are  added  at  every  election  by  rotation. 
Others  are  nominated  from  time  to  time  to  receive  the  “  Thomas  Pocock  ’ 
and  “James  Templeton  Wood  ”  Memorial  Pensions.  An  approved  Candi¬ 
date  of  75  years  of  age  or  upwards  can  receive  an  immediate  Pension  upon 
payment  of  a  donation  of  Thirty  Guineas.  To  be  eligible,  applicants 
must  be  totally  blind,  above  21  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
in  receipt  of  an  income  not  exceeding  £20,  if  single,  and  £30  if  married. 
No  distinction  is  made  in  regard  to  sex  or  creed,  nor  is  the  receipt  of  parish 
relief  a  disqualification.  Applications  must  be  made  on  the  printed  form 
provided  by  the  Society.  Subscribers  of  10s.  6 d.  annually,  or  Donors  of 
Five  Guineas,  are  entitled  to  One  Vote  at  every  election,  and  the  multiples 
thereof  in  proportion.  The  payment  of  a  Legacy  to  the  Society  confers 
upon  each  Executor  the  privilege  of  one  Life  Vote  for  every  £25  bequeathed. 
The  yearly  Report,  containing  the  rules,  accounts,  and  all  information,  will 
be  forwarded  on  application.  Contributions  will  be  gratefully  received  by 
the  Treasurer,  or  by  the  Bank  of  England,  or  Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan  &  Co. 

JOHN  C.  BUMSTED,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 
W.  ELLIOTT  TERRY,  Secretary. 

235  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  London. 


THE  ROYAL  ASSOCIATION  IN  AID  OF 

THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 

.  st.  Saviour’s  Church,  Lecture  and  Reading-Room), 

419  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W, 


INCORPORATED  SOCIETY  FOR  PROVIDING 

HOMES  FOR  WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 


Presidents  : 

The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 

MEANS  ADOPTED: 

(1)  Establishing  Small  Homes. 

(2)  Boarding-out. 

(3)  Emigration. 

HELP  URGENTLY  NEEDED  for  the  support  of 
over  2,200  Destitute  and  Orphan  Children  under 
the  Society’s  care,  and  to  enable  the  Executive  to  accep. 
many  deserving  cases. 

The  Clergy  are  earnestly  asked  to  allow  the  Society  a 
share  in  the  Offertories  devoted  to  extra-parochial  objects, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  children  in  the  Homes  having  been 
accepted  on  their  recommendation. 

Contributions  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  E.  de 
M.  Rudolf,  Secretary. 

Offices  of  the  Society,  The  Church  House,  Dean’s  Yard, 
Westminster,  S.W. 

Cheques  should  be  crossed  “Lloyds  Bank,  Limned,  54 
St.  James’s  Street,  S.W.,”  and  made  payable  to  “  E.  de  M. 
Rudolf.”  _ _ _ _ 

THE  NATIONAL  REFUGES 

FOR 

Homeless  and  Destitute  Children 

AND  TRAINING  SHIPS  "ARETHUSA”  AND  "CHICHESTER.'1 

Founded  in  18+3  by  the  late  WILLIAM  II ILLIAMS. 


Patron-HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
President-THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 
Treasurer— S.  BRIGHT  LUCAS,  Esq.  ( pro  tern.). 

The  Rev.  Canon  MANSFIELD  OWEN,  M.A. 


(  The  Rev.  Canon  MAN SF1 
Hon.  Secretaries  js  BRIGHT  LUCAS,  Esq. 

Secretary— Mr.  THOALAS  COLE. 

Bank-THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER,  Stratford  Place,  W. 


ORTECTS  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  are  to  promote  the  spiritual 
T  and  temporal  welfare  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb-about  2000  of  whom 
reside  in  London- by  the  following  means  : 


1  -To  provide  extended  Religious  and  Secular  Instructions  among  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  throughout  the  Metropolis  after  they  have  quitted 

SCh°The  DEAF  and  DUMB  are  beyond  the  reach  of  all  ordinary 
ministerial  agency  for  public  religious  instruction.  The  only 
means  adapted  to  their  condition  is  a  special  provision  in  the  sign 
ancl  manual  language.  This  .Association  provides  at  presen 
fifteen  services  per  week  in  nine  parts  of  London,  besides  seieral 
other  occasional  ones. 


2.— To  visit  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  their  own  homes. 


-To  assist  Deaf  and  Dumb  persons  in  obtaining  employment. 

T _ To  relieve,  either  by  gifts  or  loans  of  money,  deserving  necessitous 

Deaf  and  Dumb  persons. 


-  —To  encourage  the  early  training  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  children  pre¬ 
paratory  to  their  admission  into  Educational  InstnuUons. 


The  Committee  ask  whether  the  reader  will  not 
ment  for  the  great  blessing  of  hearing,  give  an  ANNUAL  Subscription  to 

this  Society. 


iics 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  m ill  be  thankfully  received  by 
.ve  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Stratford  Place,  V  .  ,  . 

Secretary.  Mr.  THOMAS  COLE,  at  419  Oxford  Street,  London,  AN . 


President.-THE  Right  Hox.  the  EARL  of  JERSEY,  G.C.M.G. 
Chairman  and  Treasurer.— W.  E.  HUBBARD,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.— C.  T.  Vi  ARE,  Esq. 

Secretary  — H.  BRISTOW  V  .ALLEN,  Esq. 

Finance  and  Deputation  Secretary.-HENRY  G.  COPELAND,  Esq. 
Bankers.— The  LONDON  and  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  «4  High  Holbom. 
London  Office-161  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  TF.C. 


THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  CONSIST  OF 
1.  The  Training  Ship  “  Arethusa.”  ,  Moored  at  Greenhithe, 
2.  The  “  Chichester”  Tender.  J  on  the  Thames. 

3.  The  Boys’  Home,  Shaftesbury  House,  Shaftesbury  Avenue. 

4.  The  Boys’  Home,  Fortescue  House,  Twickenham. 

5.  The  Farm  School.  Bisley,  Surrey. 

6.  The  Shaftesbury  School,  Bisley. 

7.  The  Girls’  Home,  Sudbury,  near  Harrow. 

8  The  Girls’  Home,  Ealing. 

9.  Fordham  House  Working  Boys’  Home,  Shaftesbury  Avenue. 
10.  Training  Ships’  Depot,  100  East  India  Dock  Road,  E. 


/„  these  Ships  and  Homes  nearly  1000  Boys  and  Girls  are  fed,  clothed, 
lodged  technically  educated,  and  religiously  trained  to  become  useful  men 

and  women.  ^  YOTES  REQUIRED. 

FUNDS  are  GREATLY  NEEDED,  to  purchase  Food  and 
Clothing  for  this  large  Family.  Cheques  or  Post  Office 
Orders  to  be  sent  to  Treasurer,  Secretary,  or  Bankers. 


3  August,  1895. 
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LONDON  &  COUNTY  BANKING  CO”  LTD. 

Established  in  1S36,  and  registered  in  18S0  under  “  The 
Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1S7Q.” 

CAPITAL  -  £8,000,000, 

In  100,000  Shares  of  £80  Each.  * 

REPORT  adopted  at  the  Half-Yearly  General  Meeting  the 
1st  August,  1895. 

WILLIAM  ANASTA3IUS  JONES,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Directors  in  submitting  to  the  Proprietors  the  Balance-sheet  for 
the  Half-year  ending  30th  June  last,  have  to  report  that  aft-r  paying 

dehtr-eSar'dCUf'0merS  V'i  3LChargeS'  makinS  Provision  for  bad  and  doubtful 
debts,  and  Rowing  £28.468  19s.  6J.  for  rebate  on  bills  not  due.  the  net 
profits  amount  to  £200.916  15s.  nd.  This  sum,  added  to  £65.3 02  os  id 

£^41^1“  3^  ^  fr°m  IaSt  aCC0Unt’  Produ"«  a  to-al4of 

rv»Tn^ire^??  decIared  aa  Inten'm  Dividend  for  the  half-year  of  10 
per  cent,  which  will  require  £2 00,000.  leaving  the  sum  of  £66,418  16=  3d 

C^ned  t0  the  Pn,fit  and  Loss  Sew  Account  *  4  3 

Hj^erXldend'  £2  Per  share,  free  of  Income  Tax,  will  be  payable  at  the  I 
Head  Office,  or  at  any  of  the  Branches,  on  or  after  Monday,  12th  August 

BALANCE  SHEET 

of  the  London  and  County  Banking  Co.,  Ltd.,  goth  June,  iSgg. 

r  Scbter. 

To  Capital  subscribed  £8,000,000  Paid 

up . 

Reserve  Fund  . 

Due  by  the  Bank  on  Current  Accounts, 
on  Deposit  Accounts,  with  Interest 
accrued,  Circular  Xotes,  &c. 

Liabilities  on  Acceptances,  covered 
by  Cash  or  Securities  or  Bankers" 

Guarantees  . 

Rebaie  on  Bills  not  due  carried  to 
next  Account 

Profit  and  Loss  Balance  brought  from 
last  Account  . 

Net  Profit  for  the  Half-Year."  after 
making  provision  for  Bad  and 
Doubtful  Debts 


LONDON  &  COUNTY  BANKING  CO.,  LTD  - 

Examined  and  audited  by  us, 

(Signed)  HAXBL’RY  BARCLAY,  ) 


WM.  A.  JONES, 

W.  G.  RATH  BONE, 
W.  HOWARD, 

JAS.  GRAY, 

).  B.  JAMES, 


-contd. 


A  udit  Committee 

.  °f 

Directors. 
Joint 
General 
Managers. 


JAS.  GRAY,  Chief  Accountant. 

London  and  County  Banking  Company,  Limited, 

*5 {h  July,  1895. 

\Ve  have  examined  the  foregoing  Balance-sheet ,  and  Profit  and  Loss 

th  C%h-Balance  at  th*  Ba”k  of  England,  the  Stacks 
the/ e  registered,  and  the  other  investments  of  the  Bank.  H  e  haze  also 
examined  the  several  Books  end  Vouchers  s furling  the  Cash-Balances  Bills 
and  other  Amounts  set  forth,  the  whole  oj  which  are  correctly  stated  ■  and 
taeare  of  opinion  this  Balance-sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  are  full 
and  fair,  properly  drawn  up,  and  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the 
Company  s  affairs  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Company. 

(Signed)  HY.  GRANT, 

GUNN,  Auditors. 

WILLIAM  NORMAN,  J 

London  and  County  Banking  Company,  Limited 
18 th  July ,  1895. 


s.  d. 


2,000,000 

1,000,000 


d. 

o 

o 


37,628,235  9  4 

3,187,781  17  8 
28,468  19  6 


LONDON  &  COUNTY  BANKING  CO.,  LTD. 

Notice  is  hereby  Given  that  a  DIVIDEND  on  the  Lanital  of  the- 
Company  at  the  rate  cf  10  per  cent  for  the  Half-year  ending  30th  June 
PAYABLE  to  the  Proprietors,  either  at  the  Head  Office’ 
Monday^  fTLu  "  °f  the  ComPany"s  Bmnches,  on  or  after' 

By  order  of  the  Board.  W.  HOWARD,  J  Joint 

21  Lombard  Street,  2nd  August,  1895  j.  B.  JAMES,  J  MaTa’Crs. 


65,502  o  4 


200,916  15  11 


266,418  16  3 
£44,110,905  2  9 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  i-BoZs. 

13s.  7s.  6d. 


CrcJitor. 


By  Cash  at  the  Head  Office  and 
Branches,  ar.d  with  Bank  of 
England  . 

I-oans  at Cail  andat  Notice,  covered 
by  Securities 

Investments,  viz.  : — 

Consols  (2*  per  Cent)  registered 
and  jq  Certificates,  Sew  2I  per 
Cents  and  Exchequer  Bonds 
'£6.556.991  ™s.  1  id. ) ;  Canada 
4  per  Cent  Bonds,  Egyptian  3 
per  Cent  Bonds,  and  I  urkish  4 
per  Gent  Bonds  Guaranteed  by 
the  British  Government 
India  Government  Stock  and  De¬ 
bentures.  and  India  Government 
Guaranteed  Railway  Stock 
Metropolitan  and  other  Corpora- 
*j.on  Stocks.  Debenture  Bonds, 
English  Railway  Debenture  Stock 
and  Colonial  Bonds  . 

Other  Securities 


s.  d . 


s.  d 


4.843.923  It  4 
2.990.175  2  7 


7,834,098  13  11 


fl|EDOC — VIN  ORDINAIRE. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  W'ne.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold 
at  much  higher  prices.  J 

ST.  ESTEPHE. 

DNNAR  WINE'-  oId  in  bottle.  On  com. 

Parian  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 

.1,.  Pnc's-  .  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 

CO,,m.ryV?1VeS  US  additional  confidence  in  submit'- 
tiog  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 

Also  a  very  large  Stock  of  better  wines. 

Including  Vintages  1868,  70,  74,  77,  "78,  80,  84,  '88,  89,  "91. 

PRICES  INCLUDE  BOTTLES. 

G  Dozens  Delivered  to  any  Bail, city  Station. 


16s. 


9s. 


7,206,286 

653.097 


9  2 


3  9 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

LIVERPOOL:  37  North  John  Street.  MANCHESTER:  26  Market  Street. 

BOOKS 


1,291,476 17 
io.oSo  o 


8 


Discounted  Bills  Current  .  .  ,2  72,  ~,t 

A  Iv  inces  to  Customers  at  the  Head 

,  and  Branches  .  .  .  10.751,95!  IO  o 


Liabilities  of  Customers  for  Draits 
|  accepted  by  the  Bank  (as  per 
Contra)  .  .  1 

« -freehold  Premises  in  Lombard 
Street  and  Nicholas  Lane,  Free¬ 
hold  and  Leasehold  Property  at 
■  the  Blanches,  with  Fixtures  and 
■  lutings . 


9. 160,940  10  5 

23.476,682  12  8 
3.187,781  17  8 


45I.4QI  8  1 

£44,110,905  2  9 


The  STRAND  MUSICAL  MAGAZINE 


Er. 


Profit  and  Loss  Account. 


3  Interest  paid  to  Customers 

fcaifrleSkand  a>1.  °.ther  at  Head  Office  and 

IgESf'  ,ncludlr"K  Tax  cn  Profits  and 

Rebate  on  Biiis  not  due.  carried  to  New  Account 

Dividend  ,°  per  cent  for  the  Half-Year  200,000  o  o 
glance  earned  forward  .  .  #  66  418  16  3 


£  s. 
36,691  19 


230.361  16 

28,468  19 


266.418  16  3 


Cr. 

Balance  brought  forward  from  last  Account  . 

Trlla  the  H„lf- Year,  after  making  profit 

E.Lad_and  Doubtful  Debts,  and  including*  Rebat, 
L  *9*-  4"L  brought  from  31st  December  last 


£561,941 

1 1 

6 

£ 

s. 

d. 

•  65.502 
n 

0 

4 

•9 

.  496.439 

11 

2 

£561.941 

11 

6 

FIRST  EDITION 

100,000.  ' 

FIRST  EDITION 
100,000. 

FIRST  EDITION 

100,000. 

FIRST  EDITION 

100.000. 

FIRST  EDITION 

100,000. 

FIRST  EDITION 
100,000. 

FIRST  EDITION 

100.000. 

FIRST  EDITION 

100,000. 

FIRST  EDITION 

100,000. 

FIRST  EDITION 
100.000. 

FIRST  EDITION 

100,000. 

FIRST  EDITION 

103,000. 

FIRST  EDITION 

ICO  000. 

FIRST  EDITION 
100,000. 

FIRST  EDITION 

100.000 

FIRST  EDITION 

100,000. 

FIRST  EDITION 

100.000. 

FIRST  EDITION 
100,000. 

FIRST  EDITION 

100,  oco. 

Price 


No.  8.  AUGUST,  1895. 

ILLUSTRATED  TEXT. 
S.r  Augustus  Harris 
Opera. 

I  he  RoyaL  Society 
Musicians. 

1  he  Late  J.  T.  Carrodus  on 
Violin  Playing. 

And  numerous  odier  in 
teresting  contributions 
well-known  writers. 


on 

of 


by 


MUSIC. 

*•  “A  Song  of  LocgAgo" 
(Song). 

2*  *"My  Heart  and  Lute" 
(Song). 

3  “  My  Bonny  Lad  ” 
(Song). 

«•  was  a  Liner” 

(Chanty). 

5-  “  Ordered  to  the  Fray  " 
(Song). 

6.  ‘‘The  Starfi-h  and  the 

Crab*”  (Children's 
Song). 

7.  ”  I  irst  Menuctto  " 

(Pianoforte  S>lo). 

8.  "Air  dc  Ballet"  (Piano 

forie  Solo). 

9-  "  The  Posy  ”  (Waltz). 

10.  ‘‘The  Strand’’  (Polka  / 
March). 

it.  ”  Dance  Francaise  “  ' 

(Pianoforte  Duet). 

*-•  "Menuet  de  Bcrcifice’' 
_Handcl  .  Tran.cnbed 
for  »  iohn  and  ^Piano¬ 
forte).  j 

SO  ponce.  Post  Free,  Kinrpenec 


NOW  READY- 
ROW  READY. 
NOW  READY, 
NOW  READY. 
NOW  READY. 
NOW  READY. 
NOW  READY. 
NOW  READY. 
NOW  READY. 
NOW  READY. 
NOW  READY. 
NOW  READY. 
NOW  READY. 
NOW  READY. 
NOW  READY. 
NOW  READY. 
NOW  READY. 
NOW  READY. 
NOW  READY. 


Gc-ORGL  NEWNES,  L  jjiTen,  London,  W.C. 


1 5  / 


The  Saturday  Review. 


3  August,  1895- 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 


BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 

_ „ —  o.  t r*  tmcitTTTITTONS 


SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


GENERAL  AOENT^  IN 


A  Monthly  Catalogue ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  ;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED 
Telegraphic  Address  ;  BOOKMEN,  LONDON.  Code  :  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W„  LONDON. 


nnOKS _ H  ATCHARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

S  Sri “  d— 


the  nineteenth  century. 


auousT  1835. 


TH  WGWHATADOE3EriTALL  'mEAN  ?  By  the  Rev.  J.  Guinness  Rogers, 

By  »K  Wedmore. 

«To  >  Holt  S.  Hallett. 

’ v'  B  ALFOUR  By  Professor  St.  George  Mivart. 
SPENCER  ra^Ti  T  REPORT.  By  Sir  Edmund  du  Cane,  k.C.B. 

ItAr!  AND  MOLECuSs.  By  the  Rev.  Edmund  Ledger  (Gresham  Lecture 

UK IVERSITY°EXTENSIOK  IK  AMERICA.  (With  a  Prize  Essay.)  By  Mis 

A  Dl^f  “||h  Seller 

AHDEFEn"cE  OF  PRAYER  (in  Reply  to  Mr.  Norman  Pearson).  By  the  Res. 
William  Barry,  D.D. 


THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  JAMES  FITZJAMES  STEPHEN. 
Notice  —The  SECOND  EDITION  of 

THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  JAMES  FITZJAMES  STEPHEN, 

Bart.,  K.C.S.I.,  by  his  Brother ,  LESLIE 
STEPHEN,  with  2  Portraits ,  demy  8vo,  16s., 
is  now  ready.  _ 


THE  NOVEL  SERI 


NOTICE. — The  Second  Volume  of  the  Series, 


lyre  and  lancet. 


By  F.  AHSTEY, 

With  24  Full-page  Illustrations,  price  3s.,  is  NOW  READY  .  _ 

17  .1,  ri,h. _ “  A  sort  of  country-house  comedy,  in  which  the  characterization 

nndTh™  talk  are  wonderfully  true  to  life.  The  little  book  is  amusing  from  beginning 
to  end.” 


The  First  Volume  of  the  Series,  just  published,  price  2s.,  is 

The  Story  of  Bessie  Costreil, 


By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD. 


JDV  -L“-L  13.  - 

From  the  TV.,,-- There  WaTd^s  SX  M 

more  force  than  in  describing  the  tardy  remorse  of  the  hard, 

unrelenting  husbanL^  yolum!s  muibe  announced,  in  due  course. 


London : 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Limited. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Contents.  AUGUST.  Price  23.  6d. 


Fnisodes  of  the  Month. 

A  Royal  Residence  in  Ireland.  By  St.  Loe  Strachey. 

The  Making  of  Ministries.  By  A  Conservative  M.l . 

The  Autumn  Holiday.  By  H.  D.  Traii.l. 

Smites  in  Africa.  By  Captain  F.  D.  Fugard,  C.b. 

?he  Literature  of  Cookery.  By  Colonel  Kenney  Herbert 
(Wyvern). 

Empiricism  in  Politics.  By  T.  Mackay.  yt .rnn\ALD 

The  Fruit  Farming  Fiasco  in  California.  By  J.  L.  Macdonald. 
Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen.  By  Sir  Frederick  Bollock, 

The  Case  of  Madame  de  Douhault.  By  J.  J.  Brown. 
Cartridges.  By  Spenser  W  ilkinson. 

Fraternal  France.  By  Admiral  Manse. 

Second  Edition  o )  the  July  Number  containing  Lord  Houghton  a 
article  •*  Ireland  Unvisited"  now  ready. 


The  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  WELLDON’S  New  Book. 

SECOND  EDITION.  crown  8vo,6& 

GERALD  EVERSLEY’S  FRIENDSHIP :  a 

Study  in  Real  Life.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  Head-Master  of 

From  the°]^uWzA-“  Will  be  read  by  everybody,  and  admired  by  all  from  various 
points  of  view  and  for  many  reasons.’ 

OUR  SQUARE  AND  CIRCLE;  or,  The  Annals 

of  a  Lktle  London  House.  By  “Jack  Easel,”  sometime  Punch  s  Roving 


oi  a  Little  Lonaon  nyjhc.  y>y  j » 

Correspondent.  With  a  Frontispiece  crown  Svo  5s.  _“D-cidedly 

Th»  Times.  -“Another  pleasant  little  volume.  Black  and _  White.  IKCiU-my 

a  book  for  lazing  over  in  a  hammock  on  a  sum  ner  s  afternoon. 


Now  ready,  CHEAP  POPULAR  EDITION 
Fcap.  8vo,  boaids,  pictorial  cover  ;  and  Ump  red  cloth,  e„  6L 

STANHOPE  OF  CHESTER.  By  Percy 

Andreae,  Author  of  “  The  Mask  and  the  Man,  ’  &z. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


THE  FOKTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

Edited  by  W.  L.  COURTNEY. 


AUGUST. 


London:  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING  NET.  TOST  FREE,  FOURTEEN  PENCE. 

the  investors  review. 

3  J  Edited  by  A.  J.  WILSON. 


rONTTFNTS  OF  AUGUST  NUMBER. 

THE  COMPANY  DIRECTORSHIPS  HELD  BY  LORD  SALISBURY’ 

THF  AUSTRALIAN  RECONSTRUCTED  BANKS 
THE  PRESENT  CORRUPT  STATE  OF  URUGUAY. 

MORE1  BRILLIANT1’^ CHARTERED ”  FINANCE. 

I  NSURANCE  INVESTMENTS  IN  THE  COLONIES. 

l»B^»^bTS. 

ml  CAMERI^NPFREEEraLDRLAND  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

KYNOCH&  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
I  HE  LONDON  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

I  HE  LANK  OF  MONTREAL. 

&c.,  &c. 

Subscription  Price,  Fourteen  Shillings  per  annum. 

WILSONS  &  MILNE,  29  Paternoster  Row. 


,  cTunvr  evfOY D  CHAMBER.  By  Professor  E.  S.  Beesly. 
TIMELV-TRUnfs %R  THE  MNS’?  AND  “OUTS.”  By  Kosmo  W.l 

..  jvnDf  CORNELIS.”  By  Russell  P.  Jacobus. 

IoER,  AFRICANDER,  AND  BRITON.  Parti.  By  Major  F.  I.  RicarGe 

MINiItERIAL  RESPONSIBILITY.  By  Sidney  Low. 
rmiMov  <4RXtSF  AND  CRIME.  By  Laslett  Browne. 

““d  ROSEBERY  AND  THE  I.1 11  k’RAL  PARTY.  By  W.  L.  Stobart. 
RAILWAY’  BATTERIES.  By  Col.  Boxall. 

BEAUTY’  AND  SANITY.  By  Vernon  Lee. 

NORWAY ^ANDeSWEDEN^i^  Liberalism.  By  Professor  Sars. 

A  Kind’s  Scheme  of  Scandinavian  Unification.  Ey  Carl  Sievvers. 

THE  SPECTROSCOPE  IN  RECENT  CHEMISTRY.  By  R.  A.  Gregory. 
ELEANORA  DUSE.  By  William  Archer. 

PROFESSOR  HUXLEYu  b  Hon.  E.  C.  Brodr.ck. 

(->)  As  Anthropologist.  By  Prof.  E.  B.  T\L0R. 

3)  As  Biologist.  By  A  Student  of  Science. 

(4)  As  Philosopher.  By  W.  L.  Courtney. 


LIMITED. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

ELDER  CONKLIN, 


CHAPMAN’S  MAGAZINE  for  Augus 

Edited  by  OSWALD  CRAWFURD, 


AND  OTHER  STORIES. 


By  FRANK  HARRIS.  6s. 

-These  ably  conceived  and  ably  written  stories  seem  to  rank  the  late 
tor  of  the  3 Fortnightly  and  new  editor  of  the  Saturday  amon?  the 
a°  sts  •  But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Three  of  the  sue  are  simply 
■  realistic ’  as  every  narrative  of  incident  should  be,  and  therefore  of  them- 
-  jives  hardly  suggest  a  distinctive  label  for  Mr.  Frank  Hams  swork.  They 
ix-iray  unmistakably  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bret  I  larte  ;  nor  are  we  sure  that 
O  -it  writer  has  given  us  more  characteristic  or  graphic  pictures  of  the 
.,,,-Lty  of  frontier  township  and  mining  camp  than  we  find  in  The 
k.  r  if  and  his  Partner,’  ‘  Eatin'  Crow,' and  ‘The  Best  Man  in  Garotte. 
V  e  three  remaining  stories— still  American  and  of  the  Western  States  are 
m,  re  complex.  They  are  sufficiently  rich  in  incident,  but  incident  is 
vii.ordmated  to  character,  and  the  mind  is  strung  up  to  high  tension  by  the 
>  occtacle  of  warring  impulses  and  tottering  virtue.  limes. 


Contains  the  DETECTIVE  STORA  by 

MARY  E.  WILKINS, 

Author  of  “  Pembroke,”  “  A  New  England  Nun,”  “  Jane  Field,’  Kc., 
entitled  THE  LONG  ABM,”  which  won 

jHB  eaSAT  PRISE  OF  £ -DO, 


against  sooo  Competitors,  offered  for  the  best  Detective  Story,  by 
”  Bacheller  Syndicate  of  American  Newspapers. 


lVDON:  WILLIAM  KEINEMANN,  21  Ecdford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

*58 


This  number  also  contains 

FIYE  OTHER  COMPLETE  STORIES  BY 

IAN  MACLAREN,  C.  E.  RAIMOND,  F.  C. PHILIPS, 
EDEN  PHILLPOTTS,  and  EDWIN  W.  PUGH. 

And  continuations  of  the  Two  Serials  : 

Bret  Harte's  IN  A  HOLLOW  OF  THE  HILLS :  and  _ 
Violet  Hunt's  A  HARD  WOMAN. 

.  .  7he  true  of  the  volume,  containing  the  first  four  number. 
CHAPMANS  MAGAZINE,  bound  in  a  highly  decorative  clot. i  c-s. 

“life  J  fit  Nisi,,  top,  is  no  oosofor  U.l.ng  m  * 

separately ,  is.  61.,  by  post,  is.  get. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  London. 


ACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS.  MESSRS.  LONCMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST 


Social  evolution.  By  benjamin  Kidd 

New  3nH  / '  I '  l-  '  — . .1.  'T* !  .  . 

Revised,  with  a 


Nw  and  Cheaper  Edition.  (Thirteenth'  Thousand  ) 

New  Preface.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

h '^Ia-rCh  3’  l894Vr‘  1 We  do  not  often  devote  a  leader  to  a  book. 

£  impression  that  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd's  book,  'Social  Evolu¬ 
tion,  may  have  wide  political  as  well  as  social  effects.  At  all  events  it 
™ar^f  a  turning-point  in  the  social  controversy  which  is  raging  all  around 
■  Pre°cci upying  the  press,  and  developing  a  new  series  of 
character”"  ^  °  ‘^  ofadanSeroa5  and  sometimes  of  an  amazing 


THE, LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  A. 

Daily  Telegraph.— "  The  two  volumes  are  full  of  matter  that  helo  us 
personality  "0  Understacd  and  better  to  appreciate  a  vigorous  and  able 

ERSLE\  SERIES.  New  Volume. 


TU‘  ,  ,rst  V“m6er  !s  now  ready.— price  ONE  SHILLING 


THE 


BADMINTON  MAGAZINE 

OF  SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES. 


Edited  by  A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 


- -  iicw  >  uiume. 

NATURAL  RELIGION.  By  Sir  J.  R.  Seelev 

K.C.M.G.,  Litt.D.  Globe  3vo,  Ss.  J  ’ 

ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY.  By  N.  Mens- 

r n l.  xk.  1  rr .  Rr ofess or  in  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg.  Translated 


A  text-book  of  the  principles  of 


PHYSICS  By  Alfred  Daniell.  D.Sc.,  formerly  Lecturer  on 
TTiot^d.  mS^vo,  2isIed'C1De’  EdinbUrgh‘  Third  Editioa'  7th 


No.  1.  AUGUST  ifto; 
A  NORTH  DERBYSHIRE  MOOR. 

The  Marquess  of  Granby 
Illustrated  by  A.  J.  Stuart- Wortley 
and  A.  Thorburn  and  from  Photo- 
graphs. 


MY  FELLOW-POACHER. 

W.  E.  Norris. 
Illustrated  by  C.  E.  Brock. 


SPORT  IN  THE  STOUR. 

Susan,  Countess  of  Malmesbury. 
Ulustrated  by  Charles  Whymper 
and  G.  W.  Hooper. 


THE  CHAMPIONS  OF  GOLF. 

Horace  Hutchinson. 
Illustrated  by  C.  E.  Brock. 


A  MORNING  AT  NEWMARKET 

Illustrated 

TARPON-FISHING  IN  FLORIDA. 

AmhoIIIU5trat‘0nS  s“PP^ed*'b<yA the 

OLD  SPORTING  PRINTS. 

THE  “ ALPINE  ‘'DISTRESS-sTg" 
NAL-  SCHEME.  c.t  £ent' 

Illustrated  by  H.  G.  Willink  '  ‘ 

THE  WEST  END  ON  WHEELS 

111  .  .  ,  ,T“E  E.arl  or  Onslow. 

Illustrated  by  Lucien  Davis  and  S. 
1 .  JJadd. 

HARD  WICKETS.  c  B  Frv 
NOTES  BY  “RAPIER.” 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 


SIXTEENTH 


CHARLES  KINGSLEY’S  WORKS. 

Pocket  Edition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Now  Ready. 

Pott  8vo,  is.  6d.  each. 

HYPATIA  ;  or,  New  Foes  with  an  Old  Face. 

ALTON  LOCKE,  TAILOR  AND  POET.  An 

Autobiography.  With  a  Prefatory  Memoir  by  Thomas  Hughes,  Q.C. 
POCKET  NOVELS.— NEW  VOLUME. 

THE  PRINCESS  ALINE.  By  Richard  Hard- 

INgDavis.  With  Illustrations  by  C.  D.  Gibson.  Fcap.  8vo,  ,s.  6d. 

J ne  limes. —  A  light  and  amusing  summer  novel.” 

ILLLSTRATED  STANDARD  NOVELS.— NEW  VOLUME. 

ORMOND.  A  I  ale.  By  Maria  Edgeworth 

i /j?  “  ■» 


ENGLISH  SEAMEN  IN  THE 
CENTURY: 

Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford,  Easter  Terms,  1893-94. 


y  r,  BY  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE, 

Late  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
t  Cabinet  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


3  Vols,  8  vo,  i  os.  6d.  each.  Vol.  III.  just  published. 

LONDON  AND  THE  KINGDOM: 

A  History  derived  mainly  from  the  Archives  at  Guildhall  in  the 
Custody  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

u  a  ^  Ey  REGINALD  R.  SHARPE,  D.C.L., 

Records  Clerk  in  the  Office  of  the  Town  Clerk  of  the  City  of  London. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  London. 


4lo,  15s.  net. 

CHRONICLES  OF  FINCHAMPSTE  AD  IN  THE 
COUNTY  OF  BERKSHIRE. 


By  WILLIAM  LYON. 


__  -TVST  PI' It  LIS  II E  T>. 

RUDYARD  KIPLINGS  DEPARTMENTAL  DTTTTFC 

IMENTAL  DITTIES. 

DOGS  FOR  HOI  CLIMATES 

Veterinary  Notes  for  Horse  Owner.”  Rr  Author  of 
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very  sea^X^A  war^n^el  hbekro5;e7opuilrP^!jled-,'V,S  the 
more  worthy  of  success  than  this.*’— Black  and  IV lute!  ’  °d  assuredlY  no ae  is 
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Matthew^  Furffi  m“* 
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- -  TT  ~  Thp  T.pat  hoes  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  are  estimated  at  6,000,000  ac_ 

An  important  industry  for  the  further  utihzatlon  of  Peat.  p  =  obtained  16  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  and  other  Awards.  ^ 

The  products  manufactured  0n  Saturday,  the  3rd  August,  1895,  for  both  Town  and  Country'. 

This  List  Opens  on  Thursday,  August  1,  and  will  Close  at  or  Deioie  T  m  T\ 


List  Opens  on  Thursday,  August  1,  and  will  Close  at  or  oeio^  ^  ~  ’ _  „yTnm«Tnn  T  PTi  T\ 

ocq  LITTER  and  peat  industries,  ltd. 

AJAX  a  A-l  - ,  ...  rnmnanies  Acts.  1862  to  1803,  whereby  the  liability  of  Shareholders 


,  .  _  ._j  nnrW  thf>  ComDanies  Acts,  1802  to  1893,  whereby  the  liability  of  Shareholders 

(Moss  Litter,  Peat  Wool,  and  other  Mads.)  t"corP^  Q  .  225  qq'q  Sllares  of  £1  each.  The  Vendors  stipulate  that  at  least 

oir™n“S;e,SA..o,«e.,,  5,  moms,  .Her  Allotment. 

*.  _ _ J _  TV«q  /luct  T-v*-nr1 1 1  r e*r!  in  fl 


DIRECTORS.  T  ,  w 

The  Right  Hon.  V.scount  PARKER,  22  Down  Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 
TOHN  H.  WATERS,  M.D.,  101  Jermyn  Street,  London,  b.W. 

Major-General  ROBERT  COLE  (late  Mysore  Commission,  India),  The  Gables, 

ALFRED  W  JACKSON,  J.P.  (formerly  of  the  firm  of  John  Fraser  .&  Co., 
Sydney,  N  S.W.),  5  Fairholme  Road,  Kensington,  W. 

■.JOHN  BURKE  (Director  of  the  Peat  Industries  Syndicate,  Limited),  Mayfield, 

*  Being  interested  as  a  vendor,  will  join  the  Board  after  allotment. 
Bankers-BROWN,  JANSON  &  CO  32  Abchurch  Lane, 

Brokers— H.  FRISBY  &  CO.,  17  Tokenhouse  kard,  and  Stock  Exchange, 

London,  E.C. 

Solicitor-HENRY  F.  KITE,  11  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  L.U 

Auditors-SAFFERY,  SON  &  “il1*  °‘A ’  M  A  ' 

Secretary  (pro  tern.)— AUGUSTUS  TURNER,  M.A. 

OFFiCES-32  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

PROSPECTUS. 

''T'HIS  Company  his  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring,  working,  or  other- 
1  wise  dealing  with  the  peat  deposits,  works,  machinery  and  plant,  and  depots 
w  ;th  th-  stock  of  raw  and  manufactured  goods,  also  the  valuable  patents  and  P^cnt 
rights  (with  all  future  improvements)  for  the  treatment  of  peat  and  peat  fibre,  which 
afe  now  the  property  of  the  Peat  Industries  Syndicate  and  of  W .  Laing  Malcolmson, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  developing  these  industries  m  England,  Ire- 
'and  and  Scotland  Forty-three  patents  have  already  been  granted  for  the  following 
countries  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Belgium  Sweden  and  Nor¬ 
way,  Denmark,  Austro-Hungary,  Russia,  Spam,  Italy,  the  United  States  of  America, 

aThepneaadt  moors,  1737  acres  in  extent,  with  the  fully-equipped  moss  litter  factory,  are 
situated  Schoeningsdorf,  near  Meppen,  Hanover,  and  the  two  fully  equipped  fac- 
tones  for  the  treatment  of  fibre  and  agglomerated  materials  (the  principal  of  which  ^ 
freehold)  at  Maastricht,  Holland,  and  the  depots  at  Lingen,  Dedemswaert,  and  Pans. 

^  fully !paid  shares  la  Beraudine,  established  in  France,  now  the 

property  of  the  Peat  Industries  Syndicate  (Limited).  which 

P  A  provisional  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  American  and  Canadtan  patents  which, 
in  the  event  of  the  option  therein  contained  being  exercised,  will  realize  to  this  Com¬ 
pany  £™,  payable  half  in  cash  and  half  in  fully  paid  shares  (in  a  Company  to  be 
formed),  less  £1000,  the  deposit  which  has  already  been  paid  thereon. 

4n  optional  contract  relating  to  the  manufacture  in  France  of  certain  dress 
materials  and  hygienic  flannels,  &c  ,  made  from  this  Company  s  peat  wool,  under 
which  the  eminent  firm  of  Messrs.  Brion  et  Pate  give  this  Company  the  benefit  of  al 
'spinning  and  weaving  machinery  and  skilled  labour  under  them  control,  and  they 
guarantee  to  deliver  the  goods  so  manufactured  by  them  to  this  Company  at  actual 
cost  Mr  Patd  will  undertake  the  management  of  this  Company’s  business  in 
France  for  two  years  at  a  moderate  percentage  of  the  net  profits  made  by  th.s 

^"<Thef Re  H  s te r e (LTrad e  Marks.  Under  these  marks  12.000  kilos  of  this  Company  s 
■surgical  dressing  have  been  lately  supplied  to  the  military  department  of  the  Frenc 
Government  fcr  use  in  the  hospitals  and  for  the  Madagascar  Expedition. 

Large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  peat  deposits 
and  the  erection  and  equipment  of  factories,  together  with  plant  and  machinery  for 
manufacturing  the  products  hereafter  mentioned  upon  a  commercial  basis.  Increased 
capital  is  now  required  for  Briquette  machinery  and  the  extension  of  the  business 
The  Utilization  of  Peat.— Up  to  within  a  very  limited  period  the  black  peat 
only  was  used  locally  for  fuel  and  the  grey  or  red  peat  was  entirely  neglected 
The  red  peat,  known  as  moss  litter,  has  since  become  the  popular  bedding  for 
horses  amongst  the  large  owners  on  account  of  its  sanitary  qualities  ;  a  gra\  e  objec¬ 
tion  however,  to  its  use  was  the  fibre  which  it  contained,  therefore  this  Company 
extracts  the  fibre,  which  enhances  the  value  of  its  moss  litter.  The  fibre  extracted 
is  used  under  this  Company's  patents  for  textile  and  other  purposes. 

Moss  Litter— The  value  of  moss  Utter  for  stable  purposes  has  long  been  established. 
The  profitable  nature  of  the  business  is  shown  by  the  high  dividends  paid  by  moss 

T h 0  demand  'for  moss  litter  is  steadily  increasing,  as  shown  by  the  blowing [  table 
of  yearly  importations,  which  has  been  compiled  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Retuins, 
and  relates  to  the  trade  in  England  alone. 

1891  1892  1893  ,IS94 

Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons 

46  203  62,893  93,436  108,171 

The  peat  moo'rs  at  Schoeningsdorf  are  1757  acres  in  extent,  and  the  works  there 
are  equal  to  an  ou’put  of  about  45,000  tons  of  moss  litter  per  annum  exclusive  of 
peat  fibre  and  peat  powder.  This  output,  however,  can  be  doubled  by  a  moderate 

OUXhe  Directors  purpose  to  enter  into  immediate  negotiations  for  acquiring  suitable 

.  T  1  J  O  am  .1  n  «  /I 


Sanitary  powder.— The  dust  produced  in  the  manufacture  of  the  moss  Utter  and 
wool  is  a  thorough  deodorizer  and  disinfectant.  The  coarser  kind  finds  a  ready  sale 

for  town  sanitation.  .  ,  ,  .  f 

Food  Preservative.— The  peat  powder  is  also  advantageously  used,  on  account  ot 
its  preserving  qualities,  for  packing  fruit,  meat,  and  fish  for  transport 

Disinfectant.— The  finest  peat  powder  is  an  excellent  disinfectant,  and  has  been 
used  in  Italy  for  purifying  the  silkworm  breeding  establishments.  It  has  also  been 
chemically  treated  and  used  for  destroying  the  phylloxera  in  vines  and  as  a  disinfect- 

aninsularing°Materi:>l. — The  long  waste  peat  fibre  is  used  for  insulating  electrical 
conductors  The  short  waste  fibre  is  used  for  engine  packing  and  for  packing 
merchandise.  It  is  also  made  into  sanitary  socks  for  boots,  and  coverings  for 

deodorizing  objectionable  matter  in  the  sick-room.  .  ,  ,  , 

Agglomerates. — By  mixing  the  waste  peat  powder  with  certain  materials  and  sub¬ 
mitting  it  to  heat  and  high  pressure,  a  material  similar  to  ebony  or  other  coloured 
woods  is  produced,  which  can  be  moulded  into  any  required  form,  such  as  plain  and 
sculptured  panels,  pistol  and  other  handles,  pulleys,  bearings,  electrical  msu- 

U  Another  kind  of  compression  produces  an  imitation  of  cork,  for  coverings  of  steam 
pipes  and  boilers,  and  for  ice  safes,  waterproof  and  fireproof  building  bricks.  __ 

P  pliel  —Black  peat,  treated  by  the  Company’s  patented  process  and  compressed  ti, 
their  patented  press,  can  be  made  into  briquettes.  It  also  furnishes  carbon  for 
metallurgy  and  other  purposes.  The  tar  produced  by  this  process  can  be  made  use 

°fpaperVulpU^bBy  theCompany's  patented  treatment  the  difficulties  of  bleaching 
peat  fibre  have  been  successfully  overcome,  and  the  resulting  pulp  is  suitable  for 

mit  wfilthus  be  seen  that  these  inventions  cover  a  very  wide  area  of,  practical  use¬ 
fulness  Samples  of  the  various  products  can  be  seen  at  the  Company  s  offices,  all  of 
which  have  been  produced  at  the  works  and  factories  of  the  Company. 

The  hi  Hi  character  of  the  goods  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
awarded  no  fewer  than  16  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  at  various  Continental  exhibitions. 

The  specifications  of  the  various  letters  patents  have  been  submitted  to  Messrs. 
Edwards  S:  Co.,  of  Chancery-Lane,  Chartered  Patent  Agents,  to  report  thereon. 
NIessrs.  Edwards,  in  their  report,  state  *  .  .  ,  , 

"  These  patents  are  all  in  force  and  valid,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  specifica¬ 
tions  are  clearly  and  properly  drawn,  and  that  together  they  disclose  a  novel  system 
for  the  treatment  and  utilization  of  peat,  of  great  value  and  importance,  and 

emhrarinn  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  applications.’ 

The  followin'*  is  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  Messrs.  G.over  &  Harrison,  who 
have  surveyed  a°nd  valued  the  property  for  the  directors : 

nave  surveycu  r  „  ,5  Walbrook,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C., 

21st  June,  1835. 

“  To  the  Directors  of  the  Peat  Industries  (Limited)  32  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

«  Gentlemen— We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  valued  your  peat  moors  and  factory 
at  Meppen,  and  your  factories  at  Maastricht,  together  with  the  machinery  and  stock 
more  fuUy  enumerated  in  our  report  dated  the  14th  instant,  at  the  sum  of  ninety-two 
thousand  six  hundred  pounds  (£92,600).  This  amount  does  not  include  the  goodwill 

or  the  patents.  Yours  faithfully,  (Signed)  “  Glover  &  Harrison.” 

H  M  Consul  at  Rotterdam,  Mr.  Henry  Turing,  in  his  official  published  report, 
dated  22nd  of  October,  1892,  to  the  Foreign  Office,  said  as  follows  . 

H.  We  think  that  through  this  industry  the  grey  turf  moors  have  a  preat 

future  beforeAem.ue  ^  hectar£  (fu„y  two  acres)  pfthis  kind  of  moor  was  ^100, 
whilst  only  ten  years  previously  the  grey  turf,,  being  considered  valueless,  was 
ruthlessly  cut  up  and  thrown  away,  the  only  object  being  to  get  at  the  substrata  of 

b  Professor  Fleischer  of  Bremen,  the  well-known  authority  on  peat,  and  President 
of  the  Government  Bureau  for  the  Development  of  Peat  Moors,  gives  in  hi3 
pamphlet  a  section  of  the  Company’s  moor  .3  representing  the  best  type  of  gre> 
neat  formation  suitable  for  production  of  mos  tter.  ,  .  ,  ,  • 

P  The  cost  of  manufacturing  the  various  good.,  of  this  Company,  for  vvhich  there  1 

an  increased  demand,  is,  for  trade  reasons,  1  it  published.  The  fol  owing  is  arf 
estimate  for  the  annual  profits  anticipated  from  the  leading  products  only.. 

Bv  sale  of  41.000  tons  of  moss  litter  at  only  5s.  per  ton  net  profit  .  £n,2;>° 

’  30 ,000  tons  of  peat  briquettes  at  only  6s.  per  ton  net  profit  9,000 

”  ’’  y»eat  wool  for  yarns,  surgical  and  veterinary  dressing,  ccc. 

”  ’  Peat  powder  and  waste . 


10,000 

4,500 


.£34,75° 


peat  lands  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  .  mam,  pr  Great  Britain 

The  “  Encyclopaedia  Britanmca”  gives  the  area  of  the  peat  bogs  of  Great  Britain 

.  _ _  kevlntr  on  oupracrp  nenth  OI  1 21 t. 


lhe  *  J^ncyciopaeaia  Driuumvd  .  - - y  y  rc  r. 

and  Ireland  at  6,000,000  acres,  having  an  average  depth  ot  12IL  .  _ 

Peat  Fibre  —This  bye-product  obtained  by  the  Company  s  system  of  improving 
moss  litter  is,  from  its  natural  qualities,  highly,  antiseptic  and  hygienic.  It  is  use 
for  making  peat  wool,  stuffing  furniture,  sanitary  mattresses,  and  various  other 
purposes.  Moths  and  insects  will  not^live  in  peat^ 


IUT^°e  Maastricht  of  work^Sgh,  tons  of  fibre  a  day 

Peat  Wool.  [Manufactured  under  this  Company  s  Patents.] -This  Company 

.1  .  _ _ r _ _ _ r.f  Tvoof  vvrnrvl  f mm  thf 


’EAT  wool.  1  ivianuiauiuicu.  uuuci  - ,7  ,  t  C1 

^iwn-v  the  natents  for  the  manufacture  of  peat  wool  from  the  peat  nbre. 

A  judgment  has  recently  been  obtained  in  France  giving  damages  and  restraining 
the  infringement  of  the  Company's  patents. 

This  wool  is  used  for  the  following  purposes  amongst  others  . 

Hygienic  Clothing  Materials  and  fabrics -For  this  purpose  the. peat wool  either 
pure  or  mixed  with  other  textiles,  is  spun  into  fine  yarns  for  >nakl"S  U, 

?,ess  stuffs  fl  innels,  rugs,  carpets,  &c.  Peat  wool  is  cheaper  than  shoddy,  and  the 
fabric^  produced,  being  antiseptic  and  hygienic,  are  saleable  at  prices  comparing 
advantageously  with  the  best  all-wool  materials,  although  the  cost  of  production 

C ° M  cIl r s b Ry H a r. r e p o r t  that  peat  fabrics  can  be  dyed  by  the  usual  processes  of 

^ ^u rg  c” ^D^essing? — Perh aps *the  most  important  of  the  numerous  uses  (or  peit 
woo'  il  surgical  dressing.  This  peat  dressing  has  been  adopted  in  French  Belgian, 
and  German  hospitals,  Ind  the  French  military  hospitals  whilst  trial  orders  have 
alsv  been  given1  by  the  British  Admiralty  for  Plymouth  and  Haslar  Hospital,. 
Ample  testimony  is5  borne  to  the  superior  efficiency  of  this  dressing  by  English, 

danger  of  chills  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  nnv  articles 

There  is  practically  no  waste  of  material  attending  the  manufacture  o.  any  .ancles 
under  the  Company’s  patents,  as  every  atom  of  peat  and  peat  fibre  is  utilized 
way  or  another,  viz. : 


Estimated  Annual  Net  Profit  .  •  •  •  .  •  „ 

To  pay  io  per  cent  on  225,000  shares  would  require  ^22,500,  leaving  a  surplus  o 
2^0  for  additional  dividends  and  reserve  fund.  . 

In  addition  to  the  above  profits  there  are  those  to  be  derived  front  the  othe 
branches  of  the  manufacture  as  well  as  from  the  sale  of  the  American  and. Continents 
patents  and  the  granting  of  licences,  which  profits  the  directors  anticipate  will  b 

'  740C^«  Company’s  share  capital  is  reserved  for  working  capital,  which  th 

the  vendors'for'the  whole  of  the  moors,  lands,  factories  an< 
works  depots  machinery,  plant,  stock-in-trade,  and  effects,  is  £92,600,  the  sui 
specified  m  the  valuers’  report,  and  the  price  for  the  patent  rights,  trade-mark, 
contracts  &c.,  has  been  fixed  by  the  vendors  at  £92,400,  making  the  total  pnreha 
consideration  £185 ,000,  payable  as  to  £60  000  in  cash,  £75,°°°  >n  fully-paid  share, 
and  the  balance.  £50,0^0,  in  cash  or  fully-paid  shares  at  the  option  of  the  director 
Contracts  for  the  sale  of  the  various  properties  to  the  Company,  dated  the  Both  day 
July  ,805  have  been  entered  into  between  the  Peat  Industries  Syndicate  (Limite 
and' others,  and  Henry  Lamb  as  trustee  .for  the  Company  [  and  between  Mr.  \\l 
T  qi n?  Malcolmson  and  Henry  Lamb  as  trustee  for  the  Company..  .1 

L  There  are  aTso  various  contracts  entered  into  by.  the  vendors  in  connection  vvi I 
the  formation  of  the  Company,  to  none  cf  which  this  Company  is  a  party.  Appl 
cant  “  for  shares  must  hi  deemed,  as  regards  all  such  contracts,  to  have  waivJ 

toffiggrS  SSS including  adv J 

tiT^: p^ntP™^e«  of  "tte  works  have  offered  to  con.in] 

made  upon  the  form  accompanying  the  prospect  J 
and  forwarded  to  the  Company’s  bankers,  together  with  a  remittance  of  as.  6d.  pi 

ShInecases  where  tbe  number  of  shares  alloted  is  less  than  , he  number  applied  fJ 
the  surnTus  amount  paid  on  deposit  on  such  shares  will  be  credited  towards  t 
amount  payabTe  on  allotment.  Where  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will 
returned  in  full. 


settlement  and  quotation  for 


Application  will  be  made  in  due  course  for 

?hTrhe  contract^  “e.^ete^Mum  and  articles  of  association,  thevaluat 
of  Messrs  Glover  &  Harrison,  and  the  report  of  Messrs.  Edwards  &  Co.  on  i 
patents,  and  all  other  documents  mentioned  herein,  can  be  inspected  at  the  , 

‘"prospectuses  mM^ofapplication  for  shares  may  be  obtained  at  the  officesj 
the  Company,  and  from  the  bankers,  brokers,  and  solicitor. 

30th  July,  1895.  _ _ 
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CHRONICLE. 

Vj\7HO  is  to  be  the  Commander-in-Chief  when  the 

»  »  Duke  leaves  his  post  is  the  question  now  on 
everybody’s  lips.  It  admits  of  but  one  answer,  in  our 
judgment.  Two  soldiers,  and  only  two,  have  reached 
the  highest  rank  in  the  service  :  both  Viscount  Wolseley 
and  Lord  Roberts  are  full  Generals  and  Field- Marshals, 
and  both  have  commanded  armies  in  the  field  with 
ability  and  success.  V  e  have  never  attempted  to  con¬ 
ceal  our  belief  that  Viscount  Wolseley  is  far  the  abler 
man  of  the  two,  and  this  opinion  is  curiously  corroborated 
by  the  fact  that  Lord  Roberts  has  never  formed  a  school, 
whereas  Sir  Gerald  Graham,  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  and 
many  others  owe  their  present  positions,  in  part  at  least, 
to  the  fact  that  Garnet  Wolseley  first  recognized  their 
ability  and  gave  them  a  chance  of  showing  what  was 
in  them. 

Sir  Gerald  Graham  and  Lord  Wolselev  were  in  the 
Crimea  together  as  subalterns,  and  afterwards  fought 
side  by  side  in  China.  With  characteristic  generosity 
Lord  \\  olseley  speaks  of  this  companion  in  arms  as 

perhaps  the  bravest  man,  the  man  most  insensible 
to  danger,  I  ever  knew.”  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  too, 
fought  in  that  Chinese  campaign  of  1860-61  ;  but  it  was 
under  Colonel  Wolseley,  on  the  Red  River  Expedition, 
that  he  first  showed  his  mettle,  and  four  vears  later  he 
served  again  under  the  same  Commander  through  the 
Ashanti  War.  Sir  Redvers  Buller  is  six  years  junior  to 
Lord  Wolseley,  and  has  never  had  supreme  command 
of  an  army  in  the  field. 

Since  it  has  been  made  known  that  the  Ex-Secretary 
of  State  for  War  definitely  decided  that  Sir  Redvers 
Buller  should  be  promoted  over  the  heads  of  his  superior 
officers  to  be  Chief  of  the  Staff,  or  whatever  the  successor 
to  the  Duke  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  may  be 
called,  nearly  all  the  penny  papers  have  begun  to  adopt 
our  opinion  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  Months 
ago  we  ventured  to  say  that  he  was  “one  of  the  worst 
Ministers  for  War  ever  known,”  and  that  his  “able  con¬ 
duct  of  the  \\  ar  Office  ”  consisted  in  making  himself  the 
servile  mouthpiece  of  the  permanent  officials.  And  now 
it  appears  that  he  reckoned  upon  his  reputation  for  "-ood 
humour  to  win  him  pardon  for  one  of  the  most  shameful 
political  jobs  ever  contemplated.  Sir  Redvers  Buller  is 
a  Radical  and  Home  Ruler  (the  only  one  to  be  found 
we  imagine,  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  army),  and  this 
appears  to  be  the  only  conceivable  reason  why  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  should  have  sought  to  exalt 
him  over  his  seniors  in  age  and  superiors  in  rank,  expe¬ 
rience,  and  ability.  v 

It  is  well  to  know  that  Lord  Lansdowne  will  not 
countenance  his  predecessor’s  job.  We  feel  sure  that 


under  his  parliamentary  regime  Viscount  Wolseley  will 
become  the  military  head  of  the  army.  We  may  then 
hope  that  in  time  our  expensive  army  may  be  rendered 
as  efficient,  say,  as  that  of  Bulgaria,  which  costs  one- 
tenth  as  much.  By  the  by,  a  correspondent  has  written 
askmg  us  why  we  gave  Lord  Lansdowne  instead  of 
Lord  George  Hamilton  credit  for  the  supposed  resolve 
to  withdraw  from  Chitral.  Lord  Lansdowne,  our  friend 
tells  us,  is  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  whereas  Lord 
George  Hamilton  is  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  True 
enough,  and  he  might  have  added  that  the  Hon.  George 
Curzon  is  L  nder-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Decisions  of  the  Cabinet  are  not  arrived  at  on  the  sole 
ad\ice  01  a  single  Minister.  Lord  Lansdowne  knows 
ten  times  as  much  about  India  as  Lord  George  Hamilton; 
he  was  Under-Secretary  for  India  from  1880  to  188=;,  and 
from  1888  to  1894  he  was  Viceroy.  It  is  only  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  his  voice  would  count  for  more  in 
such  a  discussion  as  that  involved  in  the  retention  or 
abandonment  of  Chitral  than  the  opinion  of  Lord  George 
Hamilton.  For  though  Lord  G.  Hamilton  has  charm¬ 
ing  manners  and  much  fairness  of  mind,  he  is  not  very 
determined,  and  for  lack  of  special  knowledge  cannot  be 
expected  to  have  much  influence  over  his  colleagues. 
Lord  Lansdowne,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  man  whose 
judgment  carries  weight,  and  he  has  the  necessary 
experience  to  boot.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Curzon’s  opinion 
will  be  taken  for  what  it  is,  an  echo  of  Lord  Roberts’. 

A  great  many  persons  are  wondering  why  the  illus¬ 
trious  Mr.  James  Stansfeld  has  been  made  a  Knight ;  a 
few  are  curious  to  know’  why  he  accepted  so  infinitesimal 
an  honour.  We  do  not  believe  that  Lord  Rosebery  is  to 
be  either  praised  or  blamed  for  conferring  this  distinc¬ 
tion,  which  has  been  awarded  in  consonance  with  all  the 
precedents.  Mr.  Stansfeld,  or  rather  the  Right  Honour¬ 
able  Mr.  Stansfeld,  was  a  Cabinet  Minister  of  some 
standing,  more  closely  connected,  indeed,  with  the  Local 
Government  Board  than  any  other  man.  The  Queen,  it 
is  said,  thinks  that  every  Cabinet  Minister  should  belong 
to  the  Order  of  the  Bath  and  be  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council.  It  was,  therefore,  only  natural  that  Her 
Majesty  should  offer  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Stansfeld  a 
“handle  to  his  name  ”  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement 
from  active  parliamentary  life. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  whose  article  on  the  Armenian 
atrocities  in  the  current  number  of  the  “Contemporary” 
is  so  much  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  mind,  is  an  Irish  Celt  by 
birth  and  a  cosmopolitan  by  choice  or  necessity.  He 
}*'  long  in  Russia  and  soaked  himself  so  successfully 
in  Russian  characteristics  that  now  a  Slavonic  content 
beams  from  his  genial  countenance.  Seriously,  he  is  a 
brilliant  journalist  ;  he  won  his  spurs  and  showed  his 
powers  on  the  “Fortnightly  Review,”  where  his  articles 
on  Russia  were  sufficiently  strong  and  stinging.  He 
gravitated  by  natural  affinity  to  the  “  Daily  Telegraph.” 


\ 
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His  knowledge  of  the  Armenian  atrocities  is  simply 
marvellous.  For  nearly  forty  pages  he  piles  up  the 
agony,  the  names  of  the  sufferers,  the  details  of  the 
crimes,  with  the  naked  exuberance  of  a  Zola.  What 
we  would  like  to  know7  is  not  how  Dr.  Dillon  learned 
Turkish  in  a  few7  days,  or  visited  all  Armenia  in  few7er 
wreeks,  but  what  language  does  not  Dr.  Dillon  know, 
or  is  he  not  prepared  to  acquire  perfectly  at  a  moment’s 
notice  and  after  a  few7  hours’  application  ;  and  in  w7hat 
country  will  not  his  keen  scent  guarantee  to  find  interest 
for  sensation-lovers  in  copyforthe“  Daily  Bellowgraph”? 

The  Nationalists  promise  us  plenty  of  entertainment 
for  thewinter.  The  session  has  not  yet  begun  and  already 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  and  Mr.  Healy  are  atone  another’s 
throats,  if  so  violent  an  expression  may  be  allowed  in 
the  case  of  so  mild  a  gentleman  as  the  former.  Mr. 
McCarthy  accuses  Mr.  Healy  of  having  given  the 
Unionists  their  majority.  It  is  w7ell  to  have  our  doubts 
as  to  the  cause  of  our  victory  resolved  by  an  authoritative 
statement.  He  also  charges  Mr.  Healy  w7ith  breach  of 
faith  and  with  treachery  ;  and  the  member  for  North 
Louth  retaliates  w7ith  his  usual  acrimony.  The  quarrel 
is  no  affair  of  ours,  but  it  is  at  least  interesting  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Healy  is  determined  to  force  the  fighting. 
His  following  has  been  growing  noticeably  affectionate 
towards  Mr.  Redmond  of  late  ;  but  now  we  hear  that 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  next 
week  he  intends  to  dish  his  adversaries  with  a  new7 
programme,  which  will  include  the  abandonment  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Home  Rule  scheme  and  the  substitution  of 
Repeal.  It  is  impossible  to  say  w7hat  will  be  the  result 
of  this  bold  move,  but  in  any  case  the  Nationalists  will 
find  themselves  in  a  dilemma.  If  they  accept  Mr.  Healy’s 
motion  they  will  cut  themselves  off  from  the  Radicals 
without  hope  of  return  ;  while,  if  they  reject  it,  the  indus¬ 
trious  member  for  North  Louth  will  secede  with  his  eight 
and  forty  adherents,  and  the  Irish  camp  will  be  perma¬ 
nently  divided  into  three  distinct  parties,  with  three 
entirely  different  policies. 

The  Bulgarian  muddle  has  attained  a  degree  of 
chaotic  involution  which  it  seems  fair  to  suppose  comes 
close  to  the  obtainable  maximum  of  confusion.  It  follows 
that  w7e  may  begin  now7  to  look  for  signs  of  a  clearing- 
up.  The  one  thing  that  is  manifest  is  that  Russia  will 
have  nothing  to  do  w7ith  Prince  Ferdinand  at  any  price. 
This  he  himself,  after  all  his  humiliating  abasements,  has 
been  compelled  to  recognize.  The  question  is  what  he 
wrill  do  nowthat  he  understands  so  much.  Surprising  as  it 
may  seem  to  those  who  view  Bulgarians  as  though  they 
were  Englishmen,  or  West  Europeans  of  any  species, 
the  friends  of  Stambouloff  are  actually  proffering  their 
support  to  this  Prince,  whom  they  denounced  last  week 
as  a  patron  of  assassins,  if  he  chooses  to  return  to  Sofia 
and  make  a  determined  and  whole-hearted  stand  against 
Russian  intrigues  and  influences.  His  decision  is  to  be 
swayed,  it  is  said,  by  the  advice  of  a  Coburg-Orleans- 
Bourbon  family  council,  to  be  held  within  the  next  few 
days.  It  is  also  of  much  importance  to  him  to  know7 
who  is  really  master  in  Bulgaria,  the  pro-Russian  party 
or  the  others,  and  about  this  there  is  still  great  un¬ 
certainty. 

The  most  essential  point  of  all,  however,  in  the  w7hole 
Balkan  imbroglio,  is  the  attitude  of  Austro-Hungary 
and  her  allies.  Among  these  it  is  apparent  that 
Roumania  is  to  be  counted.  The  visit  of  King  Charles 
to  the  Austrian  Emperor  at  Ischl,  and  the  gathering 
there  of  the  German  Chancellor,  the  German  Ambas¬ 
sador  at  Vienna,  and  the  principal  Ministers  from  Vienna 
and  Buda-Pesth,  are  undoubtedly  significant.  There 
is  a  mustering  of  the  forces  which  actively  oppose  any 
and  all  Russian  interference  in  the  Balkan  peninsula, 
and  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  Roumania,  w7ith  an 
available  military  force  equal  to  three  Russian  army 
corps,  and  a  geographical  position  which  presents  a 
complete  barrier  to  Russia’s  westward  march,  should 
thus  early  disclose  its  adhesion'  to  the  Triple  Alliance. 
So  long  as  Stambouloff  was  in  power  at  Sofia,  the 
Alliance  counted  upon  Prince  Ferdinand  as  a  docile 
instrument  in  its  hands.  Then  followed  the  interregnum 
on  StamboulofF s  retirement,  during  which  the  Prince  ran 
about  imploring  at  any  cost  of  servility  the  good  offices 
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of  friends  and  relations  to  secure  for  him  the  Tsai-’s 
favour.  And  now  tnat  period  in  turn  has  come  to  an 
abrupt  end  with  the  murder  of  Stambouloff,  the  definite 
refusal  of  Russia  to  recognize  the  Coburger  in  any  wray  ^ 
and  the  outbreak  in  Bulgaria  and  the  neighbouring 
Macedonia  of  something  like  anarchy.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  Austria  will  overlook  Ferdinand’s  dis¬ 
creditable  lapse  from  loyalty,  and  from  most  of  the 
other  virtues  as  w7ell,  and  will  assent  to  his  return  to 
Sofia  in  his  former  capacity  of  an  agent  of  the  Triple 
Alliance. 

The  war  of  tariffs  between  France  and  Switzerland 
has  at  last  been  brought  to  an  end  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  both  countries.  French  exports  into 
Switzerland  in  1S92  were  valued  at  227  millions  of 
francs,  while  in  1894  they  had  fallen  to  172  millions, 
that  is,  French  exports  had  diminished  in  two  years 
by  55  millions,  or  24  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
Swfiss  exports  into  France  in  1892  were  valued  at  91 
millions,  whereas  in  1894  they  had  dropped  to  just  less 
than  75  millions,  that  is,  Swiss  exports  had  diminished 
in  two  years  by  nearly  17  million  francs,  or  18  per 
cent.  The  fact  that  France  lost  slightly  more  than 
Switzerland  is  explained  by  a  difference  in  the  tariff. 
It  seems  that  both  countries  now  are  rejoiced  that  the 
strife  has  come  to  an  end. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson  leaves  the  world 
appreciably  the  poorer.  He  was  an  explorer  of  real 
distinction  who  did  good  service  both  to  science  and  to 
the  Empire,  and  he  was  also  a  man  of  singularly 
charming  disposition.  Born  thirty-seven  years  ago  in  a 
Dumfriesshire  parish,  he  early  displayed  considerable 
ability  as  a  geologist,  and  it  was  as  a  geologist  that  he 
first  set  foot  in  Africa.  The  story  of  the  sudden  death 
of  Keith  Johnston,  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  and  of 
the  plucky  way  in  which  young  Thomson,  a  mere  lad  of 
twenty,  assumed  command  and  successfully  carried  out 
th£  objects  of  the  expedition,  is  well  known.  His  journey 
through  Masailand  opened  up  a  new  country  to  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  supplied  geographers  with  new  and,  what  is 
more,  trustworthy  data  relating  to  a  hitherto  unknown 
part  of  Africa.  As  for  his  services  to  the  Empire,  it  has 
been  too  soon  forgotten  that  he  added  to  the  British 
Empire  territory  twice  the  size  of  France  by  his  treaties 
with  the  Sultans  of  Sokoto  and  Gandu,  beating  his  Ger¬ 
man  rival  by  a  long  head.  His  most  recent  journey  was 
also  one  of  treaty-making — to  the  west  of  Lake  Nyasa  for 
Mr.  Rhodes’s  Company.  With  such  a  record  it  might  be 
imagined  that  Thomson’s  services  had  been  gratefully 
recognized  in  official  quarters.  But  such  is  not  our 
English  way.  He  had  a  modest  pride  which  would  not 
allow  him  to  push  his  own  claims,  and,  as  he  had  lived 
most  of  his  adult  life  in  Africa,  he  had  acquired  a 
habit  of  saying  just  what  he  thought,  which  did  not 
always  stand  him  in  good  stead  in  more  civilized  lands. 
The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  a  constant 
struggle  against  a  complication  of  disorders,  the  result 
of  the  hardships  he  had  undergone  ;  and  his  amazing 
strength  of  will  enabled  him  more  than  once  to  falsify 
the  predictions  of  the  eminent  medical  men  who  attended 
him.  His  life  was  full  of  performance,  but  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  regret  the  cutting  short  of  a  career  still  so 
rich  in  unfulfilled  promise. 

The  career  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Wade  carries  us 
back  to  the  earliest  stages  of  our  commercial  and 
political  intercourse  with  China.  It  links  us  with  the 
old  days  of  the  factories,  -when  trade  was  confined  to 
Canton  ;  for  he  was  an  officer  in  the  Expeditionary 
Corps  which  helped  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  (in  1842)  to 
dictate  the  treaty  of  Nanking.  He  was  also  associated 
with  the  foundation  of  Hong  Kong,  was  concerned  in 
the  occupation  of  Chusan,  and  was  the  first  \  ice- 
Consul  at  Shanghai.  As  Secretary  to  Lord  Elgin  he 
had  a  part  in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Tientsin. 
Subsequently,  in  1871,  he  was  made  Minister  at  Pekin, 
in  which  position  he  negotiated,  principally  with  Li 
Hung-chang,  the  Chefoo  Convention  that  terminated  the 
episode  which  commenced  with  Margary’s  murder  in 
Yunnan,  and  which  led  to  the  institution  of  Chinese 
Legations  in  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe.  After 
more  than  forty  years’  service  Sir  Thomas  \\  ade  retired, 
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and  was  elected  to  the  honorary  post  of  Professor  of 
Chinese  at  his  old  Lniversity,  Cambridge,  which  he 
endowed  with  his  extensive  and  valuable  library  of 
Chinese  books.  His  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language, 
literature,  and  politics  was  probably  unsurpassed. 

Contrary  to  general  expectation,  Signor  Crispi  has 
weathered  the  first  session  of  the  new  Italian  Parliament 
successfully,  and  has  reached  the  recess  with  a  minis¬ 
terial  majority  larger  and  more  compact  than  he  had  at 
the  outset.  Moreover,  he  has  passed  into  law  every 
item  of  his  programme,  with  the  result  that  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  Italian  taxation  has  been  thoroughly  re¬ 
arranged,  and  the  country  is  in  a  much  better  con¬ 
dition  than  it  was  before  to  bear  its  heavy  burdens 
without  recurring  periods  of  collapse.  The  Opposition, 
which  began  by  a  series  of  violent  scenes  in  the  Chamber, 
and  for  a  time  seemed  powerful  enough  to  arrest  all 
legislative  progress,  has  ceased  to  be  formidable.  Its 
principal  weapon  was  personal  abuse  and  vilification, 
which  always  fails  in  the  long  run,  if  the  person  aimed 
at  does  not  show  the  white  feather.  Signor  Crispi  grew 
hardened  to  insult  before  many  of  his  present  assailants 
were  breeched.  They  may  fill  the  air  about  him  with 
cries  of  “Traitor!”  “Thief!”  “Embezzler!”  for 
days  at  a  time,  and  he  does  not  turn  a  hair.  There  are 
rumours  that  he  intends  to  retire  during  the  recess, 
having  so  organized  the  Government  following  that  the 
Premiership  may  safely  be  turned  over  to  Signor  Sonnino ; 
but,  if  he  does  this,  it  will  be  because  he  is  old  and  tired 
and  failing  in  health,  and  not  because  his  enemies  have 
frightened  him  away.  With  all  his  faults,  he  is  easily  the 
strongest  lay  statesman  that  Italy  has  produced  since 
Cavour. 


There  are  also  clerical  statesmen  in  Italy,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  so  simple  a  task  to  measure  their  relative 
merits  and  abilities.  Sometimes  Leo  XIII.  impresses 
the  outer  world  as  an  extremely  talented  politician,  and 
sometimes  his  reputation  for  genius  in  statecraft  shrivels 
under  a  cool  wind  of  popular  depreciation.  So  much 
depends  upon  the  critic’s  point  of  view  where  an  eccle¬ 
siastic  is  concerned,  that  it  is  hopeless  to  get  a  contem¬ 
porary  judgment  of  him  which  history  will  accept  as 
definitive.  For  example,  when  secular  Rome  celebrates 
on  20  September  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its 
escape  from  Papal  control,  the  Vatican  intends  to  make  a 
counter-demonstration  by  gathering  the  entire  Pontifical 
Court,  with  Cardinals,  Ambassadors,  Bishops,  and  all, 
in  visible  protest  around  the  throne  of  His  Holiness.  To 
some  this  ill  seem  a  silly  proceeding,  but  wiser  ob- 
servers  will  withhold  their  verdict.  Cavours  and 
Crispis  rise,  flourish,  and  disappear,  and  their  work 
waxes  and  wanes  with  them.  The  Vatican  goes  on 
indefinitely,  with  the  calm  and  equable  vitality  of  a  mighty 
tree.  Its  roots  are  in  past  ages  ;  its  hopes  of  fruirare 
for  the  centuries  to  come.  In  a  hundred  years’  time 
people  will  know  better  than  we  can  whether  Leo  XIII. 
and  Cardinal  Rampolla  were  good  politicians  or  not. 

The  Prince  of  Monaco  has  just  left  the  Azores  on  his 
return  voyage  to  Havre  after  a  most  successful  dred<nn°- 
expedition  which  has  lasted  over  three  months.  The 
Prince  i,  something  more  than  a  yachtsman  in  the 
English  sense  of  the  word.  He  accepts  the  privileges 
of  his  position  as  so  many  duties  ;  and  employs  his  riches 
largely  in  the  advancement  of  science,  to  which  cause 
also,  he  sacrifices  his  personal  comfort.  Indeed,  the 
only  recreation  he  allows  himself  is  taken  at  his  Castle 
of  Marchais  in  the  north-east  of  France.  Marchais 
belonged  at  one  time  to  the  House  of  Lorraine.  There, 
on  an  estate  abounding  in  wild  duck,  geese,  and  boar| 
the  I  rince  loves  to  live  the  life  of  a  sportsman.  He  is 
besides,  a  first-rate  bicyclist. 


1  he  City  sees  many  strange  things,  but  when  Char¬ 
tered  shares  touched  £7  on  Thursday  afternoon  the 
most  timid  speculator  began  to  think  that  his  time  tc 
P  ay  bull  ”  had  come.  Two  million  and  a  half  shares 
at  £7  each  represents  a  capital  of  £17,500,000.  Not 
bad  this  for  a  Company  which  has  never  paid  a  farthinn 
dividend  in  the  six  years  of  its  existence,  and  which  can 
show  no  assets  save  a  tract  of  land  which  has  not  vet 
yielded  £5000  worth  of  gold.  1 


The  massacre  of  the  British  missionaries  at  Ku-chen°- 
has  been  followed  up  by  a  similar  outbreak  of  fanaticism 
in  another  part  of  Southern  China.  The  British  Wes¬ 
leyan  Hospital  and  Mission  at  Fatshan,  near  Canton, 
has  been  attacked  by  a  riotous  mob  and  the  buildings 
have  been  wrecked.  Fortunately,  however,  no  lives  have 
been  sacrificed,  though  the  missionaries  have  lost  their 
property  and  been  subjected  to  outrage  in  defiance  of 
treaty-rights.  At  F atshan,  as  at  Ku-cheng,  it  is  proven 
by  trustworthy  witnesses,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
that  the  authorities  have  done  nothing  to  restrain  the 
mob,  even  it  they  have  not  privily  instigated  to  violence. 
The  most  practical  proposal  of  redress  is  that  we  should 
send  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  to  sit  at  Ch’entu  on  the 
scene  of  the  murders,  which  should  be  able  to  exercise 
summary  jurisdiction  and  inflict  condign  punishment  on 
the  guilty,  whether  they  be  Vegetarians,  or  Mandarins, 
or  the  \  iceroy,  after  the  example  of  the  Grosvenor  Com¬ 
mission, which  inquired  into  the  deathof  Margary  in  1877. 

There  is  at.  any  rate  one  charitable  organization  in 
France  \\  hich  is  without  a  parallel  in  England,  and  it  has 
what  seems  to  us  a  beautiful  name,  “  Servants  of  the 
Poor.”  The  congregation  already  possesses  four  houses, 
one  at  Paris,  one  at  Joinville,  and  one  at  Parthenav, 
while  the  original  establishment  is  at  Angers.  The  idea 
and  organization  were  due  to  a  Benedictine  monk. 
“  My  daughters,”  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  “  when 
the.  poor  are  ill,  both  husband  and  wife  have  to  gain 
their  livelihood  by  labour,  and  there  is  no  one  to  take 
care  of  the  house.  Go  to  them,  and  be  kinder  and  more 
serviceable  than  any  servant ;  you  must  accept  nothing  of 
them,  neither  a  morsel  of  bread  nor  a  glass  of  water. 
And,  abo\  e  all,  be  sweet  and  amiable,  that  you  may  win 
their  ,  hearts  and  that  they  may  see  that  God  has  sent 
you.”  There  were  five  sisters  at  the  beginning ;  there 
are  now  sixty  of  these  “  servants  of  the  poor.”° 

The  “Times”  of  Thursday  morning  informs  us  that 
Sir  Lewis  Morris  has  been  elected  an  honorary  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  London,  in  place  of  the  late  Lord 
Tennyson.  “  There  are,”  continues  the  ‘  Times,’  “  only 
two  living  holders  of  the  same  honour,  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy  and  Mr.  William  Huggins,  F.R.S., 
representing  art  and  science  respectively,  as  Sir  Lewd's 
does  literature.”  We  wish  we  could  believe  that  the 
“Times”  intended  to  indulge  its  rather  thin  vein  of 
irony  at  the  expense  of  .  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  and  Mr.  Huggins.  Unfortunately  it  is  only 
too  plain  that  the  “Times”  seriously  thinks  that  Sir 
Lewis  Morris  is  a  successor  of  Lord  Tennyson  and  a  fit 
representative  of  literature. 

Sir  Lewis  Morris  has  of  late  been  loaded  with  honours  ; 
but  even  Lord  Rosebery  had  not  the  conscience  to  confer 
the  position  of  Poet  Laureate  on  a  slavish  mimic,  who 
might  perhaps  with  propriety  take  his  place  as  Tenny¬ 
son  s  tame  parrot.  Sir  Lewis  Morris  has  no  claim  to 
his  knighthood  that  we  know  of  save  that  he  has  a 
lackey  s  love  of  titles,  as  witness  this  cacophonous  and 
silly  passage  from  “  Gwen  ”  : 

“  Or  when  did  a  Countess’s  coronet  crown 
A  head  writh  a  brighter  glory  of  hair  ?  ” 

As  for  Sir  Lewis’s  qualifications  to  represent  literature, 
they  abound  in  his  voluminous  works,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  “Times”  we  will  give  a  couple  of  quotations,  - 
in  order  that  in  future  Mr.  Buckle  may  be  able  to  o-ive 
a  reason  for  the  faith  that  he  has  in  the  bard  of  Penbryn  : 

“  Unto  my  soul,  I  said, 

Oh  vagrant  soul  ! 

When  o’er  my  living  head 
A  few  years  roll, 

Is’t  true  that  thou  shalt  fly 
Far  away  into  the  sky, 

Leaving  me  in  my  place 
Alone  with -my  disgrace  ?  ” 

Here  we  have  indeed  a  metricist  whose  dissonant  bray 
has  kinship  for  the  ear  of  British  Philistinism.  Nor 
ought  such  lines  as  the  following  to  be  passed  over  by 
one  in  quest  of  Sir  Lewis’s  qualifications  as  the  chosen 
representative  of  English  poetry  : 

“  These  in  the  soul  do  breed 
Thoughts,  which,  at  last,  shall  lead 
Io  some  clear  firm  assurance  of  a  satisfying  creed.” 
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THE  MASSACRE  AT  KU-CHENG. 

HE  massacre  of  English  missionaries — men,  women, 
and  children— at  Ku-cheng  has  been  followed  by 
the  usual  demands  on  the  part  of  our  Government  and 
the  usual  apologies  and  explanations  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  China.  The  massacre  is  not,  as  Sir 
Halliday  Macartney  represents  it,  a  sudden  outbreak 
without  previous  threatening  or  warning.  As  long  ago 
as  February  last  the  Rev.  Robert  Stewart  drew  attention 
to  the  disturbed  and  dangerous  state  of  Ku-cheng  and 
the  neighbouring  country,  while  on  8  April  he  wrote, 
going  thoroughly  into  the  situation  and  setting  forth 
the  danger  with  which  the  Christians  were  menaced  at 
the  hands  of  the  Vegetarians.  Nothing  seems  to  have 
been  done  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  authorities  at  home  in  order 
that  they  might  oblige  the  Chinese  Government  to 
provide  proper  protection  for  the  English  missionaries. 
If,  as  seems  certain,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  has 
been  long  aware  of  the  danger  of  these  missionaries,  and 
specially  of  the  English  ladies  and  children,  it  is  most 
deeply  blameworthy  for  the  neglect  which  has  permitted 
the  long-threatened  catastrophe  to  take  place  without 
any  adequate  attempt  to  avert  it.  The  explanation  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  will  be  awaited  with 
interest. 

Meanwhile  the  proceedings  of  our  Government  require 
to  be  examined  andtheir  demands  criticized.  Thedemands 
comprise  the  issuing  of  a  decree  by  the  Chinese  to  provide 
capital  punishment  for  the  offenders  and  stringent  orders 
for  the  protection  of  British  missionaries  now  in  China. 
To  these  demands  the  Chinese  Government  has,  of 
course,  assented  without  demur.  Furthermore,  our 
Minister  at  Pekin  has  ordered  our  Consul  at  Fu-chau 
to  proceed  to  the  scene  of  the  outrage  and  institute  an 
inquiry,  and  for  this  purpose  he  is  to  be  provided  with 
a  Chinese  escort.  Now  the  Chinese  Government  will, 
of  course,  endeavour  before  all  things  to  prove  the 
absence  of  complicity  on  the  part  of  its  officials,  and  it 
is  much  to  be  feared  that  an  inquiry  carried  on  under 
Chinese  auspices  will  be  neither  searching  nor  satis¬ 
factory.  Fortunately  the  enterprising  United  States 
Consul  at  Fu-chau  has  already  proceeded  to  the  scene 
of  the  massacre  and  collected  evidence,  not  only  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  actual  perpetrators  of  the  crime  and 
their  leaders,  but,  what  is  far  more  important,  as  to  the 
foreknowledge  and  complicity  of  the  Chinese  officials, 
who,  it  appears  from  the  evidence  the  Consul  has 
collected  among  the  villagers,  were  fully  aware 
of  the  coming  outbreak  and  massacre  many  days 
before  it  took  place.  The  Mandarins  are  nearly  always 
at  the  bottom  of  these  attacks  on  foreigners,  and  we 
fully  anticipate  that  the  massacre  at  Ku-cheng  will 
prove  no  exception  to  the  rule,  while  the  fact  that  the 
Viceroy’s  troops  when  sent  to  the  scene  of  the  massacre 
contented  themselves  with  looting  the  mission-houses 
speaks  for  itself.  There  are  rumours  already  of  a 
general  and  deep-laid  conspiracy,  of  which  this  massacre 
is  an  integral  part,  for  driving  Europeans  out  of  the 
interior  of  China.  The  position  of  Europeans  at 
Fu-chau  and  other  stations  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
considered  alarming,  and  no  doubt,  if  the  Chinese 
officials  encourage  tacitly,  if  not  openly,  such  outrages 
as  that  at  Ku-cheng,  the  danger  is  real  enough.  What 
is  wanted  is  a  great  deal  less  red-tapeism  and  a  great 
deal  more  determination  on  the  part  of  our  Government, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  example  they  might  do  worse 
than  bear  in  mind  the  firmness  with  which  the  French 
Government  has  forced  through  a  searching  inquiry 
into  the  sacking  of  the  French  mission-houses  and 
churches  last  May,  an  inquiry  which  has  brought  home 
the  guilt  of  instigating  the  outrages  to  the  ex- Viceroy 
Liu-Ping-Chang.  This  is  the  line  our  inquiry  should 
take,  to  discover  and  punish  not  only  the  ignorant  in¬ 
struments  but  also  and  chiefly  the  guilty  instigators  of 
the  crime.  The  Chinese  Government  will  readily  do  as 
it  has  done  before  :  either  it  will  decapitate  a  few  prisoners 
who  are  under  sentence  of  death,  or,  if  obliged  to  find 
the  actual  murderers,  it  will  decapitate  them.  But  this  is 
not  the  retribution  we  should  require,  and  will  certainly 
prove  no  deterrent.  Guilty  Chinese  officials  will  be 
perfectly  satisfied  that  their  instruments  should  suffer 
if  they  can  get  off  scot-free  themselves.  They  might 


reply  in  the  language  of  the  absentee  Irish  landlord  to 
the  threats  of  his  enraged  tenantry  :  “If  you  think  to 
frighten  me  by  shooting  my  agent  you  are  vastly  mis¬ 
taken/’  The  guilt  of  the  massacre  at  Ku-cheng  must  be 
brought  home  to  those  who  instigated  or  fomented 
it,  and  who  winked  at  this  outrage  as  they  have  winked 
at  others.  And  the  complicity  of  the  officials  once 
proved  must  be  visited  with  condign  punishment. 
Further,  a  heavy  indemnity,  say  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  should  be  required,  and  a  part  at  least  should 
be  levied  upon  the  officials  whose  shameful  apathy  at 
any  rate  is  certain,  and  is  only  less  culpable  than 
their  complicity  would  be,  could  it  be  proved.  The 
levying  of  a  heavy  indemnity  in  money  has  had  an  excel¬ 
lent  effect  in  stopping  outrages  in  other  lands,  and 
would  have  a  specially  healthy  effect  in  China,  where 
capital  punishment  is  regarded  with  comparative  in¬ 
difference.  In  Morocco  the  system  of  heavy  indemnities 
in  money  has  made  the  property  as  well  as  the  lives  o 
foreigners  as  safe  almost  as  in  Europe  ;  for  the  Kaid  c 
each  district  knows  his  fate  if  murder  or  robbery  L 
committed  within  his  jurisdiction.  The  indemnity  wi 
be  squeezed  out  of  him  at  any  cost.  The  same  princip. 

— that  of  levying  on  a  barony  the  damages  for  outrages 
on  property  or  person — has  been  found  highly  efficacious 
in  Ireland ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  if  the  Chinese 
officials  find  the  massacre  at  Ku-cheng  traced  home  to 
them,  and  if  the  punishment  of  even  the  passive  guilt 
of  not  protecting  foreigners  is  seen  to  be  heavy  mone¬ 
tary  loss,  the  Chinese  Mandarin  or  other  official  will 
in  future  think  twice  before  he  winks  at,  much  less 
instigates,  attacks  on  British  subjects. 

As  to  the  murdered  missionaries  we  can  be  thankful 
that  our  country  still  produces  men  and  women  of  such 
lofty  self-devotion  and  such  dauntless  courage.  The 
Rev.  R.  Stewart  and  his  wife  were  persons  of  education, 
culture,  and  position,  who  had  for  many  years  given 
their  lives  to  the  cause  of  establishing  practical 
Christianity  in  China,  a  witness-bearing  which  has  been 
completed  by  their  deaths.  In  common  with  other 
workers,  they  had  devoted  their  private  means  as  well 
as  their  whole  energies  to  this  object.  A  great  deal  of 
nonsense  is  being  talked  and  written  about  forbidding 
women  to  take  any  further  part  in  mission  work  in  the 
interior  of  China.  One  would  suppose  that  these  ladies 
had  been  brought  to  China  in  ignorance  of  the  risks  of 
mission  work.  This  is  very  far  from  being  the  case. 
They  had  for  years,  cheerfully  and  courageously,  faced 
the  risks  they  perfectly  well  understood.  Portions  of 
Mr.  Stewart’s  reports  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  good  work  these  martyred  ladies  have  been  carrying 
on.  Among  this  work  wras  a  Foundling  Institution  for 
baby  girls  exposed  by  their  parents  ;  a  Girls’  Boarding 
School,  which  was  crowded,  although  the  girls  were 
required  to  pay,  and  the  excellent  rule  that  they  should 
unbind  their  feet  was  a  condition  of  entrance.  In  fact, 
these  Englishwomen  were  carrying  on  in  a  quiet,  unos¬ 
tentatious,  and  eminently  sane  and  practical  way  a 
mission  to  the  women  of  China,  a  mission  which  brought 
to  women  sunk  in  the  slavery  of  centuries  the  liberty 
with  the  light  of  Christianity.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
other  English  and  Irish  women  (for  the  victims  of  the 
massacre  have  been  mainly  from  Ireland)  will  fill  the 
places  of  the  martyrs  of  Ku-cheng,  and  prove,  as  they 
have  done,  that  courage,  constancy,  and  devotion  to 
high  ideals  belong  to  one  sex  equally  with  the  other. 

A  FAVOURITE’S  CAREER:  MR.  ASQUITH. 

T  is  one  of  Dean  Swift’s  shrewdest  observations  on 
life  that  the  appearance  of  a  genius  in  the  world  is 
detected  by  the  immediate  formation  ot  a  conspiracy  of 
dunces  against  him.  The  formation  of  a  conspiracy  in 
a  man’s  favour  is  an  equally  unmistakable  sign  that  he 
is  not  a  genius,  whose  irritating  qualities  always  isolate 
their  possessor,  but  that  he  is  very  clever.  From  Mr. 
Asquith’s  first  appearance  at  Oxford  a  quarter  ot  a 
century  ago  down  to  his  appointment  as  Home  Secretary 
in  1892,  there  has  been  a  steady  conspiracy  of  both 
friends  and  opponents  in  his  favour.  There  was,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventies,  a  small  set  at  Balliol,  of  which 
the  leading  spirits  were  Asquith,  Milner,  Warren,  and 
Raleigh.  Now  and  then  a  Corpus  man,  like  Paul,  was 
admitted  within  the  charmed  circle  ;  but  as  a  rule. 
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through  two  undergraduate  generations,  the  set  repre¬ 
sented  exclusively  the  culture  and  the  arrogance  of 
Balliol.  Nearly  all  these  men  now  occupy  distinguished 
positions  at  an  unusually  early  age.  Sir"  Alfred  Milner 
is  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  ;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Warren  is  the  President  of  Magdalen  ;  Mr.  Paul  was 
the  member  for  South  Edinburgh,  and  is  a  successful 
journalist  ;  Mr.  Raleigh  is  an  eminent  professor.  Of 
this  set  Mr.  Asquith  was  the  oracle  and  the  idol.  When 
he  w  as  incubating  a  speech  for  the  L  nion,  the  set  went 
about  saying,  “Asquith  is  going  to  speak  on  Thursday.” 
W  hen  he  had  spoken,  the  set  went  about  saving,  “  Did 
you  hear  that  splendid  thing  of  Asquith’s  about  Dizzy’s 
string  of  complacent  dukes  ?  ”  Even  Jowett  joined  the 
conspiracy,  and  told  all  his  powerful  visitors  at  the 
Lodge  what  a  clever  fellow  Asquith  was.  At  this 
period  the  young  don  had  a  defiant  and  somewhat 
churlish  manner  ;  he  was  encased  in  the  buckram  of  the 
aspiring  bourgeois ,  whose  knowledge  of  the  world  is  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  his  garb  from  creaking  and  rustling 
offensively,  but  who  soon  learns  that  the  helpless  mem°- 
bers  of  the  upper  class  are  not  his  enemies,  but  his  best 
1— —  friends. 

The  sentence  of  obscurity  to  which  all  young  men  of 
the  middle  class  are  doomed  when  they  leave  the  Isis  and 
put  forth  their  tiny  bark  on  the  ocean  of  London  life 
was  in  Mr.  Asquith's  case  unusually  short  :  it  lasted 
about  ten  years.  He  lived  at  Hampstead  with  a  wife 
and  six  children  ;  he  went  down  to  chambers  ;  he  ate  his 
chop  and  drank  his  coffee  at  Groom’s,  in  Fleet  Street, 
in  company  with  his  starving  brethren  of  the  long  robe  ; 
in  short,  he  was  a  failure  at  the  bar.  But  Fortune 
was  only  putting  her  favourite  through  the  inevitable 
period  of  probation  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  1886  Mr. 
Asquith  was  elected  for  East'Fife,  and  immediately  the 
conspiracy  revived.  His  party  determined  from  the  first 
to  run  him,  and  they  ran  him  with  a  vengeance.  Sir 
Charles  Russell,  then  at  the  height  of  his  power  at  the 
bar,  and  Sir  George  Lewis,  the  maker  of  so  many  law- 
officers,  decided  at  once  to  help  him,  and  he  was  given 
a  junior  brief  in  the  Parnell  case.  As  a  rule,  a  junior 
counsel  in  a  big  case  has  not  much  chance  of  distin¬ 
guishing  himself;  but  Mr.  Asquith  was  left  to  cross- 
examine  an  important  witness,  and,  although  he  did 
not  discover  any  particular  legal  or  forensic  ability,  his 
party  said  that  he  distinguished  himself  immensely,  which 
was  far  better.  Mr.  Gladstone  suddenly  remembered 
that  three  or  four  years  ago  the  young' barrister  had 
prepared  for  him  a  clear  and  convenient  statement 
of  the  law  on  the  Bradlaugh  case,  and  the  great  leader, 
if  he  did  not  join,  tolerated  the  Asquith  boom  with  com¬ 
placency.  But  it  was  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
not  at  the  bar,  that  Mr.  Asquith  showed  his  cleverness. 
He  was  far  too  shrewd  to  join  in  the  hack  work  of 
Opposition  ,  he  treated  with  calm  disdain  the  sugges¬ 
tions  made  to  him  by  his  Whips  that  he  should  lead  the 
crowd  of  fluent  mediocrities  who  harass  the  Government 
nightly  in  the  House  or  career  about  the  country  spout¬ 
ing  on  platforms.  He  spoke  very  seldom,  only  once  or 
twice  a  session  ;  but  he  took  care  that  his  speaking- 
should  be  an  event.  He  informed  the  Whips  before^ 
hand,  as  of  something  that  would  decide  the  fate  of  the 
Go\  eminent  ;  and  just  as  his  friends  used  to  do  at 
Oxford,  so  for  hours,  sometimes  for  days,  before  the 
delivery  of  one  of  his  orations,  did  Taper  and  Tadpole  "o 
about  telling  all  men  that  Asquith  was  going  to  speak. 

B>  this  deft  audacity  Mr.  Asquith  secured  for  himself 
what  is  absolutely  the  greatest  advantage  a  young  poli- 
Ucian  can  have,  the  call  of  the  House,  for  even  the 
Speaker  joined  the  conspiracy,  and  whenever  Mr. 
Asquith  rose,  and  he  always  took  care  to  rise  in  a 
crowded  House,  he  was  called  on  to  speak.  During 
the  course  of  a  debate  the  Speaker  confers  with  the 
Whips  on  both  sides  as  to  the  men  w  ho  wish  to  speak  ; 
no  list  is  given,  but  one  or  two  names  are  mentioned  to 
him  every  evening.  If  a  young  politician  can  get  his 
party  to  put  him  forward  in  this  way,  the  ball  is  at  his 
feet  ;  for  otherwise  he  may  go  on  for  years  pouring  out 
wit  eloquence,  and  sarcasm  during  the'dinner-hour  or  on 
Wednesday  afternoons.  1 1  took  Disraeli  ten  years  to  gain 
the  ear  of  the  House  ;  it  was  secured  for  Mr.  Asquith,  as 
torMr. GeorgeCurzon,  from  the  day  he  took  his  seat.  But 
perhaps  the  most  curious  feature  in  this  conspiracy  to 
push  a  young  man  who  had  nothing  but  his  brains  to 


recommend  him,  was  that  his  chief  opponents  :oined 
eagerly  in  the  game.  Lord  Salisbury,  who  has  never 
been  knowm  to  praise  publicly  one  of  his  own  side, 
singled  out  Mr.  Asquith  in  his  speeches  for  commenda¬ 
tion  or  complimentary  criticism.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour 
was  not  slow-  to  follow  suit,  and  to  express  his  unstinted 
admiration  for  the  rhetoric  of  a  brother  “Soul,”  while 
Sir  Henry  James  was  only  too  glad  to  claim  the  credit 
of  having  discovered  the  rising  star.  When  one  of  the 
cleverest  and  best  known  women  in  London  society,  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  business  man,  accepted  Mr. 
Asquith,  who  had  now  become  a  widower,  this  favourite 
of  fortune  shot  suddenly  into  the  very  bull’s-eye  of  fashion 
and  power.  He  was  made  Home  Secretary  in  1892,  and 
the  question  now  agitating  the  Radical  party  is  whether 
this  young  barrister,  for  he  is  under  forty-five,  shall  not 
be  chosen  to  lead  Her  Majesty’s  Opposition. 

We  do  not  undervalue  Mr.  Asquith’s  very  real 
ability,  for  though  there  is  plenty  of  merit  without 
elevation,  there  is  never  elevation  without  some  merit. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  maintain  that  a  man  who  has 
neitner  money  nor  family  connections  to  back  him,  can 
leap  into  the  highest  place  without  some  quality  that 
marks  him  out  from  the  ordinary  run  of  men.  Mr. 
Asquith  is  a  superb  rhetorician,  though  his  speeches  do 
not  read  as  well  as  they  sound.  His  voice  is  not  a 
grand  and  melodious  organ,  like  Bright’s  or  Gladstone’s, 
but  it  is  good  enough.  He  has  a  slight  provincial  accent, 
and  his  action  is  awkward,  for  he  stands  with  one  hand 
in  his  pocket,  and  sways  his  bodv  slightly  as  his  me¬ 
chanical  sentences  rise  and  fall.  'His  style  of  composi¬ 
tion  is  Corinthian  :  it  is  cold,  it  glitters,  it  makes  its 
points,  it  damages  its  adversaries,  and  it  has  no  soul. 
But  it  is,  if  less  classical  than  Mr.  Morley’s  English, 
better  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  likes  its  rhetoric  rather  full-bodied.  Mr.  Asquith 
has  also  this  further  advantage  over  Mr.  Morley,  that  he 
can  remember  the  words  of  a  prepared  speech  without 
appearing,  like  the  Scotch  minister,  to  be  “  terribly  tied 
to  the  paper.  If  he  has  not  the  light  and  exquisite 
humour  of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  Mr.  Asquith  can  debate 
effectively  when  preparation  is  impossible.  These  are 
the  mental  gifts  which  are  indispensable  to  a  House  of 
Commons  success,  but  which  alone  cannot  secure  it,  for 
in  the  last  two  Parliaments  there  were  several  men  who 
could  speak  as  well  as  Mr.  Asquith.  Without  the  co¬ 
operation  of  that  mysterious  agency  which  the  Greeks 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  rv^rj,  a  man  will  fail  :n 
Parliament,  speak  he  never  so  eloquently.  “  A  drop  of 
luck  is  worth  a  pint  of  skill,”  said  the  Greeks  ;  and  the 
moral  of  Mr.  Asquith’s  career  seems  to  be  that,  while  in 
stormy  and  troublous  times  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
genius  from  taking  the  lead,  in  ordinary,  quiet  times  a 
sudden  turn  of  the  wheel,  a  combination  of  accidents, 
some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,”  will  whirl  the  lucky 
man  up  to  the  meridian  height  of  power.  Of  Mr. 
Asquith’s  moral  qualities  we  have  not  spoken  because 
we  do  not  know,  except  that  we  infer  from  his  appoint¬ 
ments  that  he  is  mindful  of  old  friends,  a  most  excellent 
thing  in  any  department  of  life.  Whether  Mr.  Asquith 
will  be  the  next  Radical  Prime  Minister  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  Some  stronger  or  more  cunning  antagonistic 
will  may  arise  to  rob  him,  like  Sir  William  Harcourt’  of 
the  prize  at  the  eleventh  hour.  But,  as  Fortune  seldom 
does  things  by  halves,  the  odds  are  that  she  will  not 
rest  content  until  she  has  placed  her  favourite  upon  the 
pinnacle  from  which  he  can  look  down  serenelv  upon 
the  hate  of  those  below. 

LORD  SALISBURY  AND  THE  PORTE. 

'T’HE  Armenian  trouble  has  dragged  its  weary  length 
X  along  for  many  months,  and  until  this  week  &we 
seemed  to  be  no  nearer  to  a  solution  than  we  were  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  The  Commissioners  reported  and 
recommended,  and  their  report  and  their  recommenda¬ 
tions  have  had  no  more  effect  than  a  flea-bite  upon  the 
Ottoman  Government.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  judge 
with  what  skill  Lord  Rosebery  handled  the  difficulty, 
simply  became  diplomacy  is  shy  and  secret.  But  it  seems 
clear  *’  his  successor  is  using  more  vigorous  means  to 
close  the  disagreeable  incident.  If  the  refusal  of  the  Sultan 
to  entertain  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners 
was  due  in  any  degree  to  a  hope  that  a  change  of  Govern- 
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merit  in  this  country  would  be  favourable  to  him,  he  has 
stiffened  his  back  in  vain.  A  report,  emanating  from 
Constantinople,  declares  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  co-operation  of  the  signatory  Powers  of  the 
Berlin  Treaty  in  a  Collective  Note,  “stating  that  as  the 
Ottoman  Government  is  unable  to  protect  the  lives  of 
his  Majesty’s  Christian  subjects,  the  Powers  have  decided 
to  forthwith  appoint  a  European  High  Commissioner, 
with  vice-regal  authority,  for  the  Eastern  Asiatic  pro¬ 
vinces.”  As  this  High  Commissioner  would  be  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  Powers,  such  a  step,  if  it  is  contemplated, 
would  virtually  mean  the  withdrawal  of  Armenia  from 
the  Turkish  Empire.  It  is  further  stated  that  Lord 
Salisbury  has  demanded  the  immediate  and  uncondi¬ 
tional  release  of  all  Armenian  political  prisoners  who 
have  not  been  duly  convicted  by  lawful  tribunals.  The 
character  of  Lord  Salisbury,  as  a  man  of  resolute  action, 
inclines  us  to  believe  these  reports.  It  is  certain,  at  any 
rate,  that  the  Armenian  question  must  be  settled  very 
shortly ;  and  as  the  Porte  has  shown  no  signs  of 
willingness  to  take  the  initiative,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Powers  will  have  to  do  so.  Reuter’s  correspondent,  jt 
is  true,  states  that  the  latest  reply  of  the  Porte  is 
“couched  in  a  friendly  and  conciliatory  tone.”  .  But  we 
know  our  Porte  very  well  by  this  time,  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  reply  “in  a  large  number  of  points  is  in 
agreement  with  the  provisions  of  the  scheme  of  the 
Powers”  is  discounted  by  the  assertion  that  those  provi¬ 
sions  “either  are  already  or  can  be  brought  in  harmony 
with  the  institutions  and  laws  of  the  country.”  A  reform 
which  is  already  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  Turkey 
cannot  be  a  reform  of  much  account. 

The  scepticism  with  which  the  original  story  of  the 
Sassun  massacres  was  received  has  now  completely 
•'iassed  away.  This  is  no  party  question,  as  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  said  at  Chester  on  Tuesday.  We  are  neither  apolo¬ 
gists  for  the  Turk,  because  we  are  Conservatives,  nor 
champions  of  the  Armenian,  because  we  are  Christians. 
Interest  in  part  and  in  part  humanity  have  constrained 
the  three  Powers  to  their  joint  action.  The  mixed  as¬ 
sembly  which  cheered  Mr.  Gladstone  is  proof  that  this 
question  has  been  removed  from  the  sphere  of  party 
politics.  And  indeed  the  heart  of  our  nation,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  has  grown  sensitive  to  atrocities.  .  The 
Duke  of  Westminster  was  no  less  vehement  in  his  lan¬ 
guage  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  both,  we  think,  erred 
somewhat  on  the  side  of  excess.  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
always  nourished  a  passion  for  wronged  nationalities— 
a  trait  in  his  character  which  has  sometimes  led  him  into 
orievous  mistakes.  But  in  dealing  with  Armenia  he 
was  exposed  to  little  danger  of  error.  He  may  have 
represented  the  case  against  Turkey  as  blacker  than 
it  really  is,  and  we  are  sure  that  he  overestimates  the 
Qualities  of  the  Armenian.  The  Armenian  is  not  a  saint  ; 

he  is  a  very  troublesome  subject,  given  to  political  intrigues 

and  conspiracies.  No  one  can  deny  that  he  causes  the 
Sultan  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  But  this  fact,  of  course,  in 
no  sense  justifies  the  outrages  which  have  been  proved 
again  and  again  to  have  been  perpetrated  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  We  do  not  need  Dr.  Dillon’s  sensational  articles, 
though  they  seem  to  have  made  a  great  impression  upon 
Mr  Gladstone,  to  convince  us  that  the  Turkish  rule  in  the 
Christian  provinces  is  barbarous  to  a  degree.  In  short, 
one  is  not  justified  in  saying  that  there  is  any  rule.  * lr* 
Gladstone  sums  up  the  dealings  of  the  Kurds  and  the 
Turks  with  the  hapless  Armenians  in  four  words  plunder, 
murder,  rape,  and  torture.  These  are  ugly  terms,  and 
there  is  no  denying  them.  The  Ottoman  Government, 
says  Mr.  Gladstone,  “  is  perhaps  the  worst  on  the  face  ot 
the  earth.”  It  was  doubtless  said  in  haste,  but  we  are 
not  disposed  to  contradict  it  at  leisure.  The  infer¬ 
ence  of  the  Powers  is  a  tacit  confession  of  the  tact. 
Turkey  has  succeeded  in  scandalizing  Europe  with  hei 
misgovernment.  The  Sultan  himself  is  believed  to  mean 
well,  but  he  is  an  unhappy  monarch,  who  is  befooled 
by  his  court  circles,  and  does  not  know  which  way  to  turn 
for  very  fear.  The  Powers,  it  appears  will  be  obliged 
to  direct  him.  Save  him  they  cannot,  for  the  Turkish 
Empire  is  undoubtedly  destined  one  day  for  the  melting- 
pot.  He  has  now  an  insurgent  Macedonia  on  his 
hands  before  he  is  out  of  his  Armenian  perplexities.  L  n- 
doubtedly,  if  he  could  only  see  it,  his  wisest  course,  nay, 
his  only  course,  would  be  to  follow  the  advice  ot  the 
Powers.  If  he  will  not,  he  must  be  induced  to  do  so 


by  means  which  we  are  safe  in  assuming  that  Lord 
Salisbury  understands.  But,  all  the  same,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  yield  to  the  extremists.  The  Chester  Reso¬ 
lution  was  drawn  up  in  terms  to  which  no  objection  can 
be  raised.  It  urged  the  necessary  reforms,  and  wisely 
added  that  no  reforms  could  be  effective  unless  carried 
out  under  the  continuous  control  of  the  Powers.  But 
Mr.  Gladstone  went  a  good  deal  further  than  this 
minimum.  He  is  now  a  private  person,  restrained  by 
no  sense  of  official  responsibility.  His  summary  of  the 
situation  was  admirable,  but  in  the  course  of  it  he 
worked  both  his  audience  and  himself  into  a  state  of 
passionate  indignation  which  was  hardly  consistent 
with  justice.  It  was  under  such  exaltation  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  “cleanest  and  clearest”  solution  of  the 
difficulty  would  be  to  “tell  the  Turk  to  march  out  of 
Armenia.”  The  only  reason  against  this  measure, 
apparently,  was  the  improbability  that  the  Powers 
would  be  unanimous.  It  is  passing  strange,  too,  to 
hear  the  ex-Prime  Minister  speaking  frankly  in  favour 
of  “coercion.”  It  ran  off  his  tongue  with  unction. 
The  law-breaking  Turk  should,  it  appears,  be  con¬ 
strained,  but  not  the  law-breaking  Irishman.  We  must- 
not  rest  content,  said  Mr,  Gladstone,  with  telling  the 
Sultan  that  he  “ought”;  we  must  let  him  know  that 
he  “must.”  Well,  it  will  probably  come  to  that. 
Certainly  we  are  all  agreed  that  a  Turkish  promise 
is  worth  nothing.  The  treaties  of  1856  gave  the 
Powers  the  right  to  assume  the  government  of  Armenia; 
and  there  is  also  the  Berlin  Treaty.  We  are  well  sup¬ 
ported  by  documents,  though  some  of  them  have  been 
no  more"  effective  than  the  paper  they  were  written  on. 
If  Lord  Salisbury  has  decided  to  recommend  Baron 
Von  Kallay  as  the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Eastern 
Asiatic  provinces,  his  choice  has  fallen  upon  an 
able  man.  The  fact  that  he  is  not  a  subject  of 
any  of  the  three  Powers  should  guarantee  his  im¬ 
partiality.  He  is  a  Hungarian  of  noble  family.  But 
his  best  claim  to  the  position  rests  on  the  fact  that  he 
administered  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  very  successfully 
after  their  cession  by  the  Porte.  The  last  six  words  are 
full  of  sinister  omen  for  the  future  proprietary  rights  of 
Turkey  in  Armenia. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS  IN  THE  CITY. 


A  GOOD  many  people  seem  to  imagine  that  law 
A  should  represent  a  high  code  of  morals  enforced 
by  sufficient  sanctions.  They  would  have  this  dis¬ 
honesty  prevented,  and  that  immorality  made  impossible, 
under  the  heaviest  penalties  that  reason  could  defend. 
Needless  to  say,  this  is  a  totally  erroneous  view.  It 


would  be  more  accurate  to  regard  law  as  a  sort  of 


barometer  indicating  the  pressure  of  the  general 
conscience  of  the  community  at  any  given  time.  The 
real  sanction  of  law  is  the  force  of  public  opinion,  which 
finds  concrete  expression  in  penalties  and  punishments. 
If  this  truth  be  once  grasped,  it  becomes  evident  that 
law  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  reforming  agenty  into 
which  the  Puritans  would  endeavour  to  convert  it.  Law 
is  not  the  motive  power  in  the  progress  of  society  ;  it  is 
rather  the  skid  that  prevents  what  scientists  call  a 
reversion  to  type,  but  what  is  known  more  familiarly  as 
progress  backwards.  This  will  readily  be  admitted 
when  we  remember  that  law  acts  only  by  deterrents. 
It  is  the  charm  of  the  ideal  to  which  the  gradual 
humanization  of  man  must  be  attributed.  Punishment 
and  law  are  concerned  only  with  those  below  the 
average.  If  we  are  right  in  this  conception,  the  pas¬ 


sionate  reformer  is  the  worst  of  lawgivers.  In  this 


reform  at  least  the  Italian  proverb  “  Chi  va  piano  va 
sano”  (“Who  goes  softly  goes  safely”)  is  the  best  of j 
maxims.  For  it  is  easy  to  outrun  the  average  moral  j 
sense  of  any  community,  and  when  law  does  this  it , 
finds  itself  deprived  of  sanction  and  becomes  not  only 
powerless  but  ridiculous. 

In  accordance  with  this  view  we  have  little  but  praiseil 
for  the  recommendations  of  the  departmental  Committeel 
appointed  by  Mr.  Bryce  to  examine  into  the  working 
of  the  Companies  Acts.  The  “  Times  ”  says  that  “  the 
whole  report  is  pervaded  by  a  sense  of  the  responsibi¬ 
lity  of  meddling  closely  with  the  affairs  of  the  18,301  j 
companies  having  a  paid-up  capital  of  ^1,035, 029, 385, 
in  the  United  Kingdom— companies  for  the  most  parti 
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honest— in  order  to  foil  a  comparatively  small  percentage 
of  rogues  and  sharpers."  It  is  true  that  the  whcTle 
report  is  pervaded  by  this  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
we  are  glad  of  it ;  but  when  we  are  told  that  the  rogues 
and  sharpers  are  comparatively  few  in  number  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  honest  men,  we  take  leave  to  doubt  the 
statement.  It  is  the  minority  in  all  countries  who 
actively  uphold  morality  and  who  from  time  to  time 
seek  to  strengthen  the  law.  It  is  their  power  of  com¬ 
bination  chiefly  that  enables  them  to  impose  their 
opinions  upon  the  mass  of  men.  Let  us  now  return  to 
this  report  upon  the  Companies  Acts.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Committee  are  simple  and  effective  so 
far  as  they  go.  First  of  all  they  provide  that  a  minimum 
subscription  shall  be  fixed  by  the  articles  of  association 
and  be  mentioned  m  the  prospectus,  and  that  no  allotment 
shall  be  made  unless  this  amount  be  subscribed  This 
provision,  when  strengthened  by  Mr.  Justice  Williams’ 
suggestions  as  to  some  details,  is  likely  to  nip  many 
unsound  enterprises  in  the  bud.  The  objectionable 
waiver  clause  too  has  been  done  away  with 
-and  “contracting-out”  is  rendered  impossible.  If  the 
ideas  of  the  Committee  ever  become  the  law  of  the  land 
any  person  taking  shares  in  a  company  will  know  the 
names  of  the  vendors  and  promoters  and  the  exact 
amount  paid  to  them  and  to  their  intermediaries, 
as  well  as  the  sum  spent  not  only  in  commission  but  in 
preliminary  expenses.  In  fine,  “  any  material  contractand 
everj'  material  fact  shall  be  set  forth  in  the  prospectus.” 
The  Committee  makes  some  slight  qualifications  to  the 
stringency  of  this  recommendation,  but  as  it  stands  it  is 
sufficient  to  deprive  of  their  trade  three  out  of  four  of 
the  ordinary  company  promoters  in  the  City  of  London. 
The  syndicates  which  during  the  present  year  have 
brought  out  from  six  to  sixteen  mining  companies  in 
Western  Australia  will  have  to  put  up  their  shutters  if 
these  provisions  are  incorporated  in  the  Statute-book. 
And  these  two  chief  clauses  do  not  by  anv  means 
exhaust  the  work  of  the  Committee.  '  It  proposes, 
also,  to  turn  the  first  statutory  general  meeting  into  a 
business  meeting,  where  the  directors  will  give  a  full 
report  of  the  total  number  of  shares  allotted,  the  cash 
received,  &c.,  and  where  they  must  state  that  “  they 
have  not  any  reason  to  question  the  good  faith  of  the 
undertaking  or  the  truth  of  the  statements  in  the  pro¬ 
spectus.”  Further,  the  interests  of  the  creditors  of  com¬ 
panies  are  cared  for.  The  Committee  recommends  that 
certain  mortgages  and  charges  on  companies’  assets 
should  be  pubhely  registered  in  much  the  same  way  as 
biHs  of  sale  are  now,  and  this  provision  would  certainly 
diminish  a  class  of  fraud  which  is  increasing.  In  short 
these  recommendations  are  all  good  so  far  as  they  go* 
and  are  likely  to  be  useful.  Of  course  they  will  not 
preclude  fraud,  nor  does  the  Committee  imagine  that 
hey  are  sufficient  to  protect  fools  from  the  consequences 
n  their  folly.  For  instance,  the  Committee  does  not 
iven  attempt  to  deal  with  “one-man”  companies, 
hough  Lord  Justice  Lmdley  has  called  such  com¬ 
panies  ‘  a  device  to  defraud  creditors.”  But  if  the  re- 
ommendations  of  Mr.  Bryce’s  Committee  are  carried 
nto  effect,  newspapers,  at  least,  will  find  it  easier  to 
xpose  rotten  companies  without  fear  of  actions  for 
ibel,  and  this  will  be  so  much  to  the  benefit  of  the 
redulous. 

, 11  is  Possible  to  regard  this  report  in  another  way 
,one  of  these  recommendations  could  restrain  honest 
nterpnse  or  even  honest  speculation,  and  yet  they  are 
nperatiyely  necessary.  The  level  of  honesty,  therefore, 

1  the  City  of  London  to-day  is  extremely  low  in  this 
ranch  of  business,  and  a  verdict  just  given  in  the  Court 
t  Appeal  shows  us  that  the  level  is  scarcely  higher  even  in 
rofessions  which  one  would  think  owed  their  very  exist- 
nce  to  the  desire  for  perfect  straightforwardness.  It  will 
e  remembered 1  that  ashorttime  ago  Mr.  Justice  Vaughan 
vilhams  decided  that  the  auditor  of  the  London  and 
eneral  Bank,  Mr.  Theobald,  should  be  liable  as  well 
>the  directors  for  sums  improperly  paid  in  dividends, 
his  decision,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  has  been  reversed  in 

rCum  -°f  Appeal’  Mr’  Theobald  has  been  relieved 
liabilities  as  to  the  1890  dividends  of  this  bank 
.  ch,  owing  to  its  dealings  with  the  “  Balfour  group  ” 
companies,  was  even  then  in  a  bad  way.  Mr 

£ert'ficate  was  culpably  colourless,  and 
-hough  he  has  been  let  off,  the  Court  of  Appeal  con- 
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firms  Mr.  Justice  Vaughan  Williams’  holding  as  to  the 
ut>  of  auditors.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  preparation 

false  oTmklSUTaneS,,0fb00ks  which  are  ka°wn  to  be 
°r™IS,,eadinS  wdI  not  in  future  suffice  to  satisfy 
any  auditor  s  conception  of  his  duty.  But  that  such  \ 

ZT2f  „T7  the-PaSt  Su9iced  s^ows  that  the  require- 

SrTneent  In  tZ  r?Prd  t0  h°nest>’  are  not  very 

Vaughan  Will’  "PP  W?  a-ree  with  Mr.  Justice 
Vaughan  Williams  rather  than  with  Lord  fustic- 

Lindley,  the  Appeal  Judge.  An  auditor,  it  seems  to  us' 

and' Xrtire^  t"  &  ^  in  a  trus?! 

and  what  the  Times  calls  “culpable  weakness”  in 

an  auditor  should  certainly  be  held  to  involve  him  in 

bv  ttary  HVPOnilblhty’  lf  the  balance-sheet  certified 
by  the  auditor  does  not  present  “a  correct  view  of 

Ind  the  COmPany’s  affairs,”  it  is  misleading 

and  therefore  worse  than  worthless  ;  and  to  present  a 
alance-sheet  to  the  shareholders  which,  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  auditor,  does  not  present  a  correct 

hV;emVli0abiehet0Sthaseia0sft^ ^  ^  ^ 

to  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders.  One  would 
PP  imagined  that  in  the  City  of  London  it  would  at 
east  be  possible  to  find  some  few  men  who  could  be 
relied  on  to  defend  impartially  their  own  interests  and 
these  of  their  fellow-sufferers.  But  this  seems  to  be 
impossible.  The  council  of  the  Corporation,  we  are 

number  nfrttl  P  l°  endorsin§:  the  decisions  of  a 
number  of  little  cliques  consisting,  more  often  than  not, 

of  a  self-chosen  band  of  clever  speculators,  not  by  anv 
means  fair  y  representative  of  the  main  body  of  bond¬ 
holders.  In  many  cases  these  persons  are  possessed  of 
securities  inferior  to  those  held  by  the  bulk  of  the  credi¬ 
tors,  and  they  devote  their  efforts  to  obtaining  equal 
terms  all  round  ;  m  other  cases  they  have  bought  stock 
?ra  iP  PnceJust  before  or  just  after  the  State  has 

terms  wh'  if°  '!  15  -W°rth  their  whiIe  to  make 

terms  which  are  simply  ruinous  to  people  who  invested 

their  money  when  the  stock  was  first  issued,  or  who 
bought  near  the  issue  price.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
precise  motive  of  their  conduct,  it  is  certain  that  negotia¬ 
tions  obviously  unfair  to  the  general  body  of  the  bond¬ 
holders  are  frequently  ratified  without  demur  by  the 
council  of  the  Corporation.  Thus  the  interests  of  the 
majority  are  usually  at  the  mercy  of  a  clique  of  wire¬ 
pullers  who  know  neither  shame  nor  scruple  in  con¬ 
cluding  terms  advantageous  to  their  own  pockets  without 
reference  to  considerations  of  either  justice  or  sound 
policy.  Meanwhile  the  council  of  the  Corporation 
sleeps,  or  at  any  rate  takes  no  steps  to  prevent  wrong- 
doing,  and  still  the  wonder  grows  as  to  how  many 
righteous  are  left  in  the  city  of  our  fathers. 


ATHLETICISM  IN  THE  SCALE. 


WE  lu'3'  the  present  moment  so  proud  of  our 
athleticism  that  it  is  becoming  doubtful  whether 
we  are  not  going  astray  with  regard  to  it.  As  one 
of  the  teachers  of  the  laws  of  public  health,  I  was 
taken  to  task,  some  years  ago,  for  criticizing  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  boat-races  and  Rugby  football  ;  now 
I  am  occasionally  taken  to  task  for  speaking  too  warm'v 

thatUmv°rt-  °f  P,hySiCK  exercises-  1  believe,  however', 
that  my  views  have  been  consistent  throughout,  and 

have  never  been  ,n  favour  of  vehement  competition 
physical  or  mental,  but  rather  of  a  development  of  the 

pkyfIC.al,  and  menta!  Powers  in  an  ample  and  fair  degree 
so  that  body  and  mind  may  act  healthily  together 

,  1  same  t'mc.-  netting  aside  exceptional  instances,. 

.  hould,  on  physiological  grounds,  put  the  physical 
development  in  the  first  place.  Mind  follows  the  mould 
n  which  it  is  cast.  If  there  were  two  living  animal 

fur  CXampIe»  of  precisely  the  same 
physical  build  ;  if  they  were  of  the  same  weight  and 

structure  of  body  ;  if  all  their  parts  and  all  their  organs 

vnCus  Hit  hearr’  bl°0d’  lun^S’  brain  «'ind  ''ner¬ 

vous  system,  organs  of  sense,  muscles,  and  the  ret 

including  specially  the  digestive  structures— and  if  their 

conditions  of  life  or  environments  were  also  identic.' 

tha/  riS  the  same’  litt,e  or  great;  minds 

that  would  think  the  same  thoughts,  inspire  the  same 
acts,  and  say  the  same  things. 
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What  we  want,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  is  the 
best  bodily  substance,  construction,  and  maintenance. 

this  view  be  true,  everything  that  tends  to  regulate 
physical  exercise,  and  to  lead  to  the  perfection  of 
organic  form  and  capacity,  should  help  to  produce  per¬ 
fection  of  mental  form  and  capacity.  It  should  not  be 
insisted  that  all  who  possess  mental  powers  of  the  first 
order,  have  been  trained  to  use  their  gifts  by  physical 
exercise,  for  there  will  always  be  a  few  who  are  naturally 
endowed  with  a  special  capacity  of  mind.  Yet  even  1 
some  be  born  with  such  advantages,  it  is  an  additional 
benefit  for  them  to  train  themselves  to  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  powers.  In  brief,  it  is  best  for  no  one  to 
depend  on  mere  endowment,  rich  as  it  may  be,  but  to 
cultivate  the  endowment,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  un¬ 
wise  to  attribute  too  much  to  that  which  is  a  product 
of  a  few  generations  at  the  most,  and  which,  like  an 
inherited  estate,  must  be  kept  up  in  order  that  it  may 
continue  to  be  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  duly 
fitted  for  what  is  required  of  it  under  the  conditions 
life  which  it  has  to  face,  and  equal  to  cope  with  tl 
new  forces  with  which  it  may  have  to  compete. 

It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  look  round  and  take  note 
of  our  contemporaries  in  any  department  of  life  without 
feeling  certain  that  many  who  stand  in  the  first  rank 
are  not  indebted  in  any  way  to  any  physical  powers 
which  they  may  have  cultivated  for  the  development  of 
their  mental  organization,  and  I  may  include  in  t 
observation,  also,  some  men  of  past  history.  \  et,  as  a 
matter  of  history,  the  physical  development  comes  first 
and  proves  that  good  physical  work  should  be  cuitivated 
The  danger  lies  not  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  but  in  the 
over-cultivation,  and  the  tendency  now  is  towards  the 
latter.  I  can  remember  when  exercises  of  a  physical 
kind  were  limited  in  number  ;  when  cricket  and  rowing 
were  almost  the  only  ones,  and  when  rowing  was  the 
only  exercise  that  led  to  any  considerable  risk  of  oxer- 
strain  Now  both  these  exercises  are  being  pushed  to 
excess  •  while  others  which  are  very  popular,  such  as 

football,  cycling,  and  pedestrianism,  are  allunng  men  to 

an  over-cultivation  of  certain  parts  of  the  body  that 
should  be  shunned,  that  destroys  its  own  object  in  so  tar 
as  bodily  perfection  is  concerned,  and  that  certainly  when 
it  renders  the  body  imperfect  injures  the  mind  of  the 
owner  and  of  those  who  unfortunately  spring  from  him. 

The  grand  natural  lesson  we  have  to  learn  is  to  culti¬ 
vate  health  ;  to  overcome  the  excessive  desire  of  com¬ 
petition  ;  to  be  strong  and  skilful  and  enduring,  but  not 
ambitious  after  the  manner  of  children  who  wish  to  be  at 
the  head  or  nowhere  ;  and  to  remember  when  we  use  vio¬ 
lent  exertions  that  there  are  certain  parts  of  the  body, 
vital  parts,  op  which  the  mental  work  depends,  and 
whichare  easily  ruined.  The  body  can  be  killed  through 
one  organ,  and  in  youth  and  middle-age  mortal  injury 
of  body  and  mind  comes  usually  through  one  organ  as 
the  primary  seat  of  evil  ;  it  is  an  evil  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  and  greatly  on  the  increase.  A  man  is  ^  said  to 
“  throw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  his  work  Such 
a  man  is  in  danger.  He  has  four  great  parts  of  his 
body  to  consider— his  heart  and  blood  system  ,  his  lungs 
and  other  organs  associated  with  breathing ;  his  muscles 
his  brain  and  nervous  system  But  he  does  not  heed 
them  at  all.  He  runs  or  cycles  excessively,  and  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  he  has  the  least  idea  of  ie 
makes  his  heart  too  strong  for  the  rest  of  his  orga - 
ism  and  endangers  the  finer  ramifications  of  the  vess^s 
which  are  under  the  domination  of  the  heart.  He  ro 

without  studying  consequences,  and  long  before  he  is 

convinced  of  injury,  he  has  produced  an  injury  of  the 
chest  mechanism  which  may  soon  be  permanen  y 
established.  He  takes  to  some  muscular  trainm& 
which  puts  the  muscular  organs  to  an  extreme  o 
tension  ;  large  and  small  muscles  alike  are  exposed  to 
strain,  both  the  strong  muscles  that  give  propulsion 
and  the  delicate  muscles  that  guide,  and,  bef°re  he  ^ 
become  conscious  of  the  error  he  has  committed,  he  is 
a  strained  man,  from  which  predicament  he  is  for^ate 
if  he  make  anything  like  a  complete  recov  ery, 
man  enters  into  competitions  in  which  Ins  mental  organs 
are  kept  awake  for  long  intervals,  charged  with  expecta¬ 
tions,  anxieties,  fears,  nay  excess  of  satisfaction,  and 
while  he  is  yet  young  he  grows  old. 

I  have  sketched  the  virtues  of  athletic  practice,  1 
have  sketched  its  dangers  ;  and  admitting  the  dangers, 


I  still  hold  by  the  virtues.  What  I  would  say,  in  the 
end,  is  that  we,  at  this  moment,  require  sound  education 
in  athleticism,  and  that  if  we  do  not  get  it,  if  we  do  not 
obtain  teachers  who  will  guide  us  aright,  we  shall  hnd 
our  strength  becoming  our  weakness,  and  our  over¬ 
development  of  body  and  mind  the  shortest  cut  to  vital 
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PORFIRIO  DIAZ,  PRESIDENT  OF  MEXICO. 


PORFIRIO  DIAZ  is  a  remarkable  man.  If  one  stops 
for  a  moment  to  think  of  the  repeated  revolutions 
and  civil  wars  in  the  South  American  States,  the  peace 
which  reigns  in  Mexico  provokes  curiosity  Not  so  long 
ago  Mexico  was  a  land  of  revolutions.  Nothing  was 
secure.  Governments  changed,  constitutions  were  al- 
tered,  leaders  patriotic  or  traitorous  rose  and  fell,  bandits 
o-overned  the  country,  national  debts  were  dishonoured, 
the  civil  government  was  corrupt,  the  military  govern¬ 
ment  was  honeycombed  by  treachery.  Within  a  gene¬ 
ration  we  have  seen  the  fatuous,  incompetent  Maximilian,, 
0-0  to  his  doom  at  Querdtaro,  earning  nothing  but  the 
compassion  the  world  feels  for  the  weak  gentleman  who, 
wholly  ineffective  in  life,  snatches  from  fate  one  ray  of 

glory  by  a  brave  death.  .  , 

The  chief  among  the  saviours  of  Mexico  at  that 
time  was  Benito  Juarez,  the  stout  little  Indian  patriot, 
who  had  something  of  the  austerity  of  Cromwell,  and 
less  of  pose  and  personal  ambition — a  simple  soldier, 
tenacious,  constant,  and  far-seeing.  .Next  to  Juarez  in 
force  was  Porfirio  Diaz,  who  put  aside  his  lawyer  s  gown 
when  the  United  States  invaded  Mexico  in  1847,  and 
from  thenceforth  was  a  successful  soldier  and  a  states¬ 
man.  From  the  first  he  won  distinction  in  the  held. 

In  dealing  with  the  American  invaders,  and  the  notorious 
Santa  Anna,  no  less  than  with  the  Imperial  army  when 
he  captured  Puebla,  and  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  (to- 
o-ether  with  the  Imperial  army)  he  compelled  to  surrender 
without  the  loss  of  a  man  of  his  own  army,  he  showed 
something  of  that  power  to  wait,  ‘if  it  took  all 
summer,”  which  was  the  dominant  characteristic  of 
General  Grant’s  military  career.  There  is  in  him, 
also,  a  similar  strong  independence  of  thought  and 
action,  which  is  the  best  guarantee  of  security  or 
a  State.  If  Diaz  possesses  the  subtlety  of  the  Indian, 
and  he  is  an  Indian,  more  or  less  influenced  by  a  Spanish 
environment,  he  has  also  a  bold  though  silent  martial 
temper.  For  twenty  years  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in 
helping  to  quell  insurrections  :  he  was  twice  imprisoned 
by  the  French  during  their  occupation  of  the  country 
with  the  object  of  upholding  Maximilian  -  and,  refusing 
to  give  his  parole,  he  escaped,  and  took  the  field  again. 
A  revolutionist  himself,  no  man  ever  put  down  revolu¬ 
tions  more  successfully.  When  Juarez  became  President 
of  Mexico  in  1865  under  the  Constitution  of  1857,  which 
had  been  fruitful  of  disorder  until  Maximilian  came,  and 
was  the  goal  aimed  at  by  subsequent  patriots,  Diaz  was 
the  strong  lieutenant  of  Juarez  When  for  the 
time  Juarez  was  elected  President,  Diaz,  like  ma  \ 
Liberal  leaders,  opposed  him,  and  at  last,  at  his 
of  La  Noria,  revolted,  and  issued  a  manifesto  called  thu- 
Plan  of  the  Notables.  With  truly  dramatic  picturesque- 
ness,  Juarez  suddenly  died,  and  Lerdo  de  Tejada  Mai 
elected  President.  Three  years  passed,  and  then  thd 
vigilant  and  careful  Diaz  took  the  field  against  the  Pre,| 
sident  and  forced  Lerdo  to  leave  the  country.  He  pro 
claimed  himself  Provisional  President,  and  presentl. 
became  Constitutional  President.  .  | 

Then  began  a  better  day  for  Mexico.  The  man  whos 
whole  career  had  been  spent  among  revolutions  and  av 
wars  knew  what  course  to  adopt.  With  his  pertec 
knowledge  of  intrigue  he  outwitted  the  revol^'°^ 
at  every  point.  He  appeared  to  trust  no  one.  Of  bounc 
fess  energy,  early  at  work,  and  untiring  m  devisin 
plans  of  action,  he  became  practically  head  of  all  th 
departments  of  State.  He  understood  their  mamfol 
ramifications,  and  mastered  their  details  Order  an 
the  restoration  of  the  finances  were  his  immedia 
objects.  To  achieve  the  former  he  dealt  heroically  wit 
revolution,  and  in  the  face  of  uproar  hung  nine  revolt 
tionists  at  Vera  Cruz  at  the  beginning  of  his  term 
office.  He  knew  his  people,  their  volatile  spirit,  thei 
gard  for  men  rather  than  for  principles,  their  respect  f< 
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genuine  force,  and  he  was  strong  enough  to  carry  out 
his  policy  without  wavering. 

It  was  characteristic  of  this  dark,  self-contained, 

(powerful  man  that  on  his  assumption  of  the  presidential 
office  he  should  send  for  a  number  of  bandit  chiefs  and 
say  to  them  : 

“  Senors,  how  much  do  you  make  a  year  out  of  your 
business  ?  ” 

They  consulted  together  for  a  moment,  then  gave  him 
an  estimate. 

“  Senors,”  the  astute  man  continued,  “  I  can  do 
better  than  that,  and  can  give  you  honour  and  adventure 
also.  I  want  you  to  put  down  banditry  with  a  strong 
arm.  I  want  you  for  my  choice  and  particular  soldiers, 
and  you  shall  be  the  best  of  my  gentlemen-guards,  my 
boundary-riders.”  Then  he  offered  them  the  highest 
pay  of  any  soldiers  in  the  world,  and  after  consulting 
among  themselves  they  accepted  his  terms.  Thus  were 
established  the  Rurales,  one  of  the  most  dashing  bodies 
of  troops  in  the  world,  who,  as  Diaz  had  rightly  con¬ 
jectured,  put  down  banditry  with  a  decisiveness  which 
astonished  Mexico.  There  is  no  enthusiasm  like  that 
with  which  the  Rurales  are  received  everywhere  ;  and 
this  is  saying  much  in  a  country  where  there  are  at 
least  seven  thousand  soldiers  quartered  in  the  city  of 
Mexico  alone. 

In  Mexico,  when  I  was  there  not  long  ago,  I  found 
numbers  of  persons  who  were  opposed  to  Diaz,  but  they 
could  point  out  no  man  who  could  possibly  take  his 
place,  no  one  who  could  rank  with  him  in  practised 
astuteness,  force  of  will,  strength  of  character,  or  powers 
of  administration.  When  in  1880  his  term  of  office 
expired,  and  it  was  deemed  expedient  for  him  not  to  seek 
re-election,  he  secured  the  election  of  his  Secretary  of 
War,  General  Gonzalez,  who  passed  through  troublous 
times,  and  showed  to  no  disadvantage,  where  personal 
bravery  was  concerned,  during  the  Nickel  Riots  of  1S83. 
Gonzalez  was,  however,  unable  to  handle  Mexican  affairs, 
and  when  he  retired  in  1884  there  was  an  enormous 
national  debt  to  be  faced.  Riot  and  revolution  burst 
forth  again,  but  on  Diaz  taking  office  a  better  state  of 
things  began,  the  debt  was  consolidated,  and  the  foreign 
credit  of  Mexico  became  something  more  than  a  doubtful 
term.  In  spite  of  the  serious  depression  of  silver,  Mexico 
is  now  going  steadily  on  to  prosperity,  though  how  pros¬ 
perous  she  really  is  no  man  may  quite  know,  for  the  public 
statements  by  the  Government  concerning  revenues  are 
evidently  made  in  the  interests  of  those  who  love  to 
study  puzzles  ;  they  are  beyond  the  mathematics  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon.  But  to  all  outward  appearances  the 
country  is  on  the  way  to  permanent  peace  and  power. 

It  has  important  lines  of  railway  and  telegraph,  mines 
and  tobacco  plantations  are  increasing,  and  there  are 
great  and  various  resources  to  be  developed.  As  yet  her 
largest  trade  is  with  England,  in  spite  of  the  proximity 
of  the  United  States. 

What  Mexico  might  be  in  that  Southern  Hemisphere, 
were  it  not  for  the  United  States,  it  is  hard  to  say.  She 
is  rich  in  possibilities  :  she  has  wealth,  she  holds  a  strong 
continental  position,  she  has  a  considerable  population, 
and  she  is  far  advanced  beyond  the  other  States  and 
Republics  of  the  South  in  commerce,  education,  and 
government.  She  might  dominate  South  America, 
provided  she  were  left  free  with  Diaz,  or  another  like 
him,  to  direct  a  large  policy  of  consolidation  and  con¬ 
federation.  Diaz  could  do  it,  probably  would  do  it,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  United  States,  which  would  never 
permit  a  combination  strong  enough  to  be  a  rival  to 
herself.  It  is  the  design  of  the  United  States  to  keep 
the  southern  republics  separate  and  disunited,  it  is  her 
policy  to  encourage  the  Cuban  to  “  throw  off  the  Spanish 
yoke,”  it  is  her  hope  to  dominate  Mexico  one  day. 
Imagine  a  Spanish-American-Indian  Confederation  in 
Mexico  and  South  America,  with  a  dogged  self-reliant 
dictator  like  Diaz  to  harmonize  the  discordant  elements, 
a  dictator  with  a  great  faculty  for  organization  and 
government,  nominally  a  constitutional  ruler,  but  in  fact 
a  semi-autocrat,  possessing  an  army  and  a  secret  police 
that  would  control  the  whole  country  !  The  policy 
of  Diaz  is  the  best  possible  for  Mexico.  Till  lately  the 
existence  of  the  Government  depended  on  the  existence 
of  the  army,  and  even  at  this  date  the  well-drilled, 
strictly  disciplined  forces  are  the  real  guarantee  against 
revolution  and  riot ;  for  the  fever  of  generations  of 


insurrection  cannot  be  expelled  from  the  veins  of  a  people 
all  in  a  moment. 

Diaz  has  had  his  large  dreams  of  confederation,  he  has 
seen  himself  filling  a  place  in  Mexico  and  South  America 
like,  a  Bismarck  become  an  emperor  in  Europe  ;  but 
he  is  one  of  the  most  cautious  men  of  our  time,  and  his 
ambition  has  been  curbed  by  his  admirable  sound  sense. 
He  has  a  population  to  govern  of  whom  at  least  one- 
half  are  comparatively  irresponsible, — voters  who  seldom 
\  ote,  citizens  who  know  little  of  civic  duty — a  gentle, 
irascible,  hospitable  folk,  to  whom  excitement  is  a  keen 
joj  and  re\  olt  almost  a  trade.  Alert,  of  immense  nerve, 
of  vast  powers  of  concentration,  this  descendant  of 
the  Montezumas  holds  the  strings  of  every  office  in  his 
administration.  Directing,  rather  than  consulting,  his 
ministers,  knowing  the  genius  of  his  people,  he  is 
slowly  shaping  the  power  of  self-government  in  a 
country  which  would,  in  truth,  rather  be  ruled  by  a 
patriotic  autocrat  than  rule  itself :  and  such  an  autocrat 
is  General  Porfirio  Diaz.  He  is  also  a  very  powerful 
guarantee  for  the  security  of  trade,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  national  credit,  and  for  the  general  advancement 
of  Mexico.  But  at  the  same  time  he  is  keen  to  keep 
Mexico  Mexican,  and  therein  is  the  germ  of  what  promises 
to  be  an  interesting  study  in  national  development. 

Gilbert  Parker. 

THE  CHARM  OF  GROUSE-SHOOTING. 

HE  charm  of  grouse-shooting  is  felt  by  many  who 
would  not  find  it  altogether  easy  to  analyze.  In 
our  salad  days,  when  we  are  green  of  judgment,  the  ob¬ 
trusive  appeal  of  a  big  bag  is  felt  most  strongly,  but  with 
widening  experience  we  discover  it  is  just  that  form  of 
grouse-shooting  which  gives  the  larger  bag  which  also 
possesses  the  lesser  charm. 

The  pleasure  of  conscious  power,  the  enjoyment  of 
the  exercise  of  skill,  belong  to  all  kinds  of  grouse-shoot¬ 
ing,  and  as  far  as  marksmanship  goes,  may  be  felt  as 
much  as  anywhere  in  the  butts.  But  marksmanship  is 
cnly  a  part  of  grouse-shooting.  The  instinct  of  the  chase 
finds  but  moderate  satisfaction  in  waiting  concealed  in  a 
battery  or  behind  a  wall  for  the  birds  to  be  driven  over¬ 
head  by  an  army  of  beaters.  On  the  other  hand,  driven 
grouse  give  the  most  difficult  shots.  The  mountain 
scenery  and  the  mountain  air  between  them  largely 
make  up  the  distinctive  charm  of  grouse-shooting. 
And  no  doubt  it  is  possible  for  the  sportsman,  while 
he  waits,  or  between  the  drives,  to  take  in  the  general 
features  of  the  mountain  scenery,  the  purple  of  heather 
and  pink  of  heath  in  the  foreground,  the  dark  billows  of 
the  further  moorland,  and  the  blue  of  the  distant  slopes 
and  peaks  ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  mountain  environ¬ 
ment,  the  exhilaration  of  the  mountain  air,  is  but  faintly 
felt  by  one  who  stands  to  await  his  game  instead  of 
walking  for  hours  over  rough  ground  and  smooth,  up 
hill  and  down,  in  search  of  it.  Excitement  there 
is,  of  course.  Who  that  has  watched  from  his 
battery  the  dark-plumaged  grouse  skimming  low  down 
towards  him,  like  swallows  before  rain,  over  the  dark 
rolling  expanse  of  the  heather  sea,  has  not  felt  the  ex¬ 
citement,  the  doubt  whether  they  will  come  straight  to 
him  or  swerve,  the  keen  satisfaction  as  a  brace  drop  to 
his  fire,  carried  almost  into  .the  battery  by  the  impetus 
of  their  flight,  while  he  turns  to  take  his  second  gun 
and  drop,  if  fortunate,  another  brace  after  they  have 
passed  the  butts.  Or,  again,  when  birds  are  coming 
very  high  up  down  a  strong  wind  there  can  be  no  keener 
satisfaction  to  a  crack  shot  than  to  bring  them  down 
when  every  shot  exercises  to  the  utmost  the  combined 
skill  of  observing  eye,  directing  brain,  and  obedient  hand. 
But  when  everything  has  been  said  in  favour  of  driving, 
we  are  still  of  opinion  that  to  shoot  your  grouse  over 
dogs  is  far  better  sport,  and  has  a  far  keener  as  well  as 
a  more  varied  charm,  besides  being  a  more  health-giving 
exercise  than  driving. 

What,  then,  is  the  charm  of  grouse-shooting  over  dogs 
on  a  mountain  or  moor  where  there  is  plenty  of  cover? 
There  is,  first,  the  charm  of  watching  the  working  of  the 
dogs,  the  intelligence,  the  interest  in  the  sport  which 
makes  skilled  canine  co-operation  so  fascinating  to  a 
lover  of  animals,  as  every  sportsman  must  be.  Then 
there  is  the  pleasure  of  using  one’s  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  birds,  of  the  grounds  they  will  frequent,  deep 
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heather  or  bracken  cover  in  the  hot  middle  of  the  August 
day,  short  heather,  on  which  they  feed,  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  or  in  the  evening  ;  of  using  one’s  knowledge  of  the 
moor  in  order  that  the  ground  may  be  so  worked  as  to 
force  the  birds  from  all  directions  into  strong  holding 
cover,  where  they  will  be  likely  to  lie  well  ;  the  pleasure, 
in  short,  of  using  the  stored-up  experience  that  makes 
up  what  may,  perhaps  be  called,  moorcraft. 

Then  there  is  the  walking  which  soon  gets  into  hard 
condition  the  man  who  shoots  over  dogs  and  perseveres 
resolutely  when,  for  the  first  two  or  three  days,  he  feels 
the  weakening  effects  of  the  sedentary  life  of  towns.  It 
is  only  by  the  sportsman  who  does  the  necessary  hard 
walking  that  the  exhilarating  effects  of  the  mountain  air 
are  felt  in  full.  This  exhilaration  has  been  compared  to 
that  of  champagne,  but  is  more  like  the  new  sense  of  the 
mere  joy  of  living  that  comes  from  a  plunge  in  the  sea 
after  a  long  hot  walk  when  one  comes  out  light,  alert, 
vigorous,  and  feeling  as  though  by  some  magic  the  tireless 
activity  of  youth  had  been  regained.  The  result  of  a  few 
days’  hard  mountain  walking  after  grouse  is  felt  not  only 
in  lungs  renewed  and  limbs  made  hard  and  vigorous,  but 
in  a  brighter  and  healthier  attitude  of  the  mind  towards 
life,  which  makes  it  possible  to  draw  into  the  inmost 
being  the  joy  of  the  broad  earth,  and  is  as  invigorating 
to  the  moral  and  mental  as  to  the  physical  nature.  The 
charm  of  the  mountains  is  always  there,  but  the  marks¬ 
man  who  keeps  to  the  butts  has  not  gained,  as  the  fixed 
price  of  hard  exercise,  the  state  of  body  and  mind  in 
which  to  feel  it.  The  keenness  of  the  eye  to  see,  the 
freshness  and  strength  of  the  nerves  to  receive  and  enjoy, 
can  be  got  only  from  active  exercise  made  possible  by 
the  excitement  of  sport,  which  stimulates  a  man  to  exert 
himself  as  he  could  never  do  without  it. 

What  memories  of  sun-bright  August  days  among  the 
heathe  ed  hills  rise  before  the  mind’s  eye  of  the  veteran 
grouse-shooter,  memories  that  make  August  among 
months,  and  the  Twelfth  among  days,  the  fairest  and 
most  desirable  of  all  months  and  days  in  the  year. 

It  is  again  the  magic  evening  of  the  nth  of  August, 
and  already  the  morrow  gleams  glorious  through  the 
luminous  and  magnifying  haze  of  youthful  desire,  un¬ 
modified  as  yet  by  experience.  What  dreams  he  remem¬ 
bers  of  breast-high  heather  swarming  with  grouse  as  big 
as  blackcock,  of  rights  and  lefts  that  always  bring  down 
a  brace  of  birds,  of  eager  emulation  with  the  crack  shot 
of  the  party,  who  has,  of  course,  in  dreamland,  to  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  indomitable  tiro. 

At  last  the  expected  day  arrives,  a  start  is  made, 
and,  as  the  party  gets  into  line,  suddenly  the  foremost 
pointer,  who,  with  his  companion,  is  quartering  a  slope  of 
short  heather,  comes  to  a  dead  point,  well  backed  by 
his  fellow-worker.  The  guns  approach,  the  tiro,  in  his 


deep  heather,  are  flushed  and  broken  up.  Then  the 
broods  scatter,  and  the  birds  which  have  dropped  singly  ' 
and  lie  close  are  found  one  by  one  by  the  dogs.  The 
shots  are  easy  and  the  bag  grows  rapidly.  The  dogs  P 
get  seven  or  eight  points  over  each  scattered  covey,  and  I 
the  care  and  steadiness  with  which  they  work  are  a 
treat  to  witness,  and  do  not  go  unobserved  or  unen¬ 
joyed  by  any  of  the  sportsmen,  least  of  all  by  the  fas-  I 
cinated  beginner.  After  a  brief  halt  for  luncheon  by  the 
side  of  some  mountain  burn,  whose  voice  as  it  murmurs 
over  its  rocky  bed  is  the  music  of  the  mountain  solitude, 
the  afternoon's  work  begins.  The  coveys  have  been 
forced  by  judicious  generalship  into  the  corries  and 
little  hollows  of  the  hillside,  where  deep  bracken  and 
rushes  and  old  unburned  heather  supply  good  holding  j 
cover.  The  dogs  work  well  after  rest  and  water.  The  | 
birds  lie  like  stones  and  are  flushed  almost  under  the  noses  | 
of  the  pointers,  and  rising  singly,  or  in  twos  or  threes,  [ 
are  easily  bagged.  Towards  evening  the  guns  move 
to  the  stretches  of  short  young  heather  where,  by  this 
time,  some  of  the  coveys  have  come  back  to  feed,  and 
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eagerness,  first.  Up,  with  a  whirr  that  seems  to  his 


tense  nerves  deafening,  gets  a  covey  of  nine,  and  the 
tiro,  without  knowing  how  he  has  done  it,  sees  his  first 
grouse,  the  first  brace  of  the  season,  drop  to  his  right 
and  left  like  stones  in  the  short  heather  nearly  forty 
yards  off.  Can  any  after-experience  of  sport  equal  in 
fresh  delight  the  young  grouse-shooter’s  initiation. 
Now  for  the  first  time  he  really  feels  himself  to  be  of 
some  account.  His  secret  self-confidence  has  not  been 
misplaced.  There  is  a  touch  of  real  respect  in  the  con¬ 
gratulations  of  the  keeper.  The  tiro  has  won  his  spurs 
as  a  sportsman.  He  picks  up  his  birds  himself,  and  the 
touch  of  the  warm  feathers,  the  sight  of  the  burnished 
copper  splendour  of  the  breast  plumage,  and  the  coral 
circlets  of  the  eyes,  now  greyly  lidded  over  in  death, 
thrill  him  with  a  warmth  of  admiration  which  the  finest 
old  cockbird  secured  by  the  most  difficult  shot  is  never 
again  likely  to  excite.  Not  without  an  effort  he  gives 
up  his  prize  to  the  keeper,  and  the  guns  move  on.  The 
experience  is  several  times  repeated,  not,  of  course, 
unvaried  by  an  occasional  miss,  and  the  impression, 
though  not  exactly  the  same,  lifts  the  young  shooter 
into  the  seventh  heaven  as  he  realizes  that  his  marks¬ 
manship  is  no  “  fluke,”  that  he  is  really  a  good  shot,  till 
the  12-bore  feels  in  his  elated  hands  the  very  thunderbolt 
of  Jove,  and  he  himself  the  lord  and  master  of  the 
feathered  creation. 

And  now  comes  a  fresh  experience.  It  is  the  hot 
middle  of  the  day,  and  the  coveys  which  have  taken 
refuge  in  the  dark-green  forest  of  the  bracken  and 
flowering  rushes,  or  in  the  neighbouring  cover  of 
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where  they  now  lie  far  better  than  they  did  on  the  same" 
ground  in  the  morning.  At  last  the  setting  si 
falling  temperature  give  the  signal  for  departure, 
last  shot  is  fired.  Guns  are  shouldered.  It  only  remains 
to  count  the  bag  and  make  for  home. 

The  grouse-shooters  leave  the  mountain,  taking  with 
them  not  only  the  bag,  and  the  satisfaction  of  their  skill 
in  making  it,  but  the  consciousness  that  the  sense  of 
weariness  which  comes  from  hard  walking  in  the  clear 
mountain  air  is  the  antechamber  to  dreamless  sleep,  and, 
when  the  experience  has  been  several  times  repeated, 
the  conscious  health  and  vigour  of  that  state  of  hard 
condition  in  which  life  is  felt  to  be  really  worth  living. 
Nor  is  this  all.  It  seems  as  if  Providence  or  Chance 
had  appointed  that  the  grouse  should  become  fit  to 
shoot  just  at  the  time  when  the  mountains  are  at  their  I 
loveliest  and  the  weather  to  enjoy  them  at  its  best.  I 
With  the  physical  nature  raised  to  its  highest  capacity  I 
of  enjoyment  by  exercise  and  excitement,  with  the  eye-  I 
sight  sharpened  by  the  same  means,  the  sportsman  is  I 
in  a  position  of  unique  fitness  to  appreciate  the  beauty  I 
of  wild  nature  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  glens. 

The  tourist  keeps  mainly  to  the  roads,  the  sportsman  I 
penetrates  to  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  as  he  would 
never  do  if  he  were  not  in  pursuit  of  the  August  coveys.  I 
Thus,  if  his  moor  be  in  Perthshire,  he  finds  himself  in  I 
the  midst  of  purple  solitudes  where  the  amethyst  slopes  I 
of  the  mountains  drop  steeply  into  the  blue  of  the  lochs, 
where  the  grey  crags  rise  from  the  universal  purple  to 
crown  the  mountain’s  crest ;  -while  lower  down,  the  birch 
leaves  begin  to  take  a  golden  glow  above  the  silvery  satin 
of  the  birch  trunks,  and  at  intervals  in  the  corries  the  I 
orange-tinted  coral  of  the  rowan  berries  cluster  thick  I 
among  the  feathery  frondage.  The  nearer  mountains  I 
shift  their  tints,  now  like  a  humming-bird’s  breast,  now  1 
like  a  mallard’s  neck,  as  sunlight  and  shadow  pass  over 
them.  The  far  mountains,  fading  from  purple  to  violet, 
melt  gradually  into  the  blueness  of  the  all-embracing 
sky.  Over  the  purple  heather  pass  the  rich  golden 
brown  grouse,  the  blue  mountain  hares,  and  occasionally  I 
the  dark  magnificence  of  some  old  blackcock  in  full 
plumage,  or  even  more  impressive  if  less  beautiful, 
rising  from  among  the  red  boles  of  a  relic  of  the 
primeval  fir-forest,  the  broad-winged  bulk  of  that 
woodland  giant,  the  capercailzie. 

Not  less  beautiful,  and  possessing  distinctive  charac¬ 
teristics  of  its  own,  is  the  scenery  which  meets  the  eyes  of 
the  sportsman  who  follows  his  setters  among  the  wild 
solitudes  of  Kerry  or  Mayo.  There  you  may  find  a  para¬ 
dise  for  the  lover  of  Nature,  and  also  for  the  sportsman,  if 
he  be  content  with  a  modest  though  varied  bag.  There 
in  August,  at  any  rate,  there  are  days  of  unclouded  sun¬ 
shine,  when  the  Atlantic  for  a  too  brief  season  keeps' 
back  its  teeming  rain-clouds,  and  all  is  bright  on  land 
and  sea.  The  sun  beats  down  hotly  on  a  wide  pano-  | 
rama  of  heathered  hills  breaking  down  in  lofty  precipices 
to  the  open  ocean  or  land-locked  straits  of  sea.  The 
windless  atmosphere  shimmers  with  the  heat  haze. 
Everywhere  from  the  higher  ground  one  catches  glimpses 
of  the  steel-grey  Atlantic  plain,  and  the  keen  salt  scent 
of  the  sea  mingles  its  subtle  associations  with  the  cool¬ 
ness  of  the  heather-scented  mountain  air.  The  coveys 
of  grouse  are  few  but  strong  on  the  wing.  A  bag  of 
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twenty  brace  will  involve  an  amount  of  climbing  as  well 
as  walking  unknown  on  a  Scotch  moor.  Here  there 
are  no  trees,  but  the  scenery  is  magnificent  in  colour  and 
form,  while  the  immensity  of  the  Atlantic  makes  an 
impressive  background.  Here  the  great  Mediterranean 
heath  grows  shoulder-high,  a  miniature  forest  which 
\  ies  in  depth  and  density  with  the  deep  green  jungle  of 
the  bracken.  Here  the  queenly  Osmundas  stand  lush  and 
deep,  in  stately  conclave  assembled,  about  the  dark 
waterways.  Here  the  delicate  flesh-colour  of  the  waxen 
bells  of  the  cross-leafed  heath  contrasts  softly  with  the 
strong  purple  of  the  sun- crisped  heather.  Over  broad 
areas  of  mountain  is  spread  a  carpet  of  exquisitely  fine 
branched  white  moss,  against  which  the  crimson  of 
heather  or  the  rich  gold  of  bog-asphodel  show  brightlv. 
Here,  descending  Irom  the  heathered  mountains  to  the 
bogs  in  the  glens,  one  finds  the  vivid  green  of  the  marish- 
mosses  lit  up  with  tiny  jewels  of  the  pink-lipped  sundew  ; 
while  little  loughs  of  black  bog  water  are  set  in  a  border 
of  green  lily  pads  starred  with  the  snowy  cups  of  the 
Idy flowers.  And  here  from  the  sage-green  thickets 

of  aromatic  bog-myrtle  or  the  cool  emerald  of  the 
rushbeds  will  rise  the  snipe  with  his  twisting  flight,  or 
a  stray  woodcock,  to  try  the  marksman’s  skill,  or  from 
the  lilied  lough  a  trip  of  teal,  tiniest  and  best  of 
wild  ducks,  or  a  great  mallard  with  lustrous  neck 
and  strong-winged  flight  ;  while  on  the  mountain’s  side 
the  bag  of  grouse  and  hares  will  be  varied  at  times 
when,  with  clear  soft  whistle,  a  company  of  golden 
plover  w'hiz  past,  or  when  a  wary  curlew'  is  taken 
by  surprise  as  the  sportsmen  suddenly  appear  above 
a  steep  ridge  of  mountain.  The  grouse  themselves, 
though  very  few  in  number,  are  finer  birds  than  those 
which  densely  populate  a  Scotch  or  Yorkshire  moor.  The 
plumage  is  much  lighter,  a  pale  golden  brown  deepen¬ 
ing  with  age  to  a  coppery  red,  and  the  birds  are 
*er  ant*  stronffer  of  flight.  Then  the  magnificent 
elm  scenery,  among  which  the  grouse  are  to  be  found, 
adds  to  the  charm.  To  look  down  after  a  successful 
right  and  left,  at  the  moving  mother-of-pearl  of  the 
sunlit  sea,  hundreds  of  feet  below,  is  to  enjoy  a  new 
sensation  ;  while  to  begin  the  day  and  end  it  by  a  swim¬ 
ming  out  through  the  Atlantic  combers  is  to  improve  vour 
health  by  leaps  and  bounds,  as  a  judicious  investment  in 
Kaffirs  improves  your  balance  at  the  bankers. 


I/I 

We  shall  deal  first  with  the  Equity  and  Law'  Office, 
because  it  is  by  far  the  worst  offender.  This  society 
arrived  last  year  at  its  jubilee,  but,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  the  investigation  of  its  affairs  at  the  close  of 
the  }  ear  did  not  afford  its  members  much  material  for 
jubilation.  Shortly  before  the  result  of  that  investigation 
was  declared,  we  wrote  to  the  actuary  inquiring  the 
probable  result  of  effecting  an  endowment  insurance 
with  the  office  for  certain  typical  periods,  and  in  reply 
we  were  favoured  personally  with  the  following  remark¬ 
able  estimates,  based  on  “past  results.” 


Age 

at 

Entry. 

Age 

when 

payable. 

Annual 
Prernium 
on  Policy 
for  ^1000. 

Premiums 
accumulated 
at  2 j  per  cent 
compound 
interest. 

Policy  and 
Bonus  at 
Maturity, 
according 
to  “past 
results.’ * 

Gain  as 
compared 
with  a 
per  cent 
investment- 

£  s.  d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

35 

5° 

69  3  4 

1271 

1526 

2;; 

3D 

60 

41  11  8 

1456 

1729 

273 

25 

60 

28  6  8 

1595 

1996 

401 

LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT.— XIII. 

“  Past  Results.” 

T  F  every  company  that  has  once  paid  a  good  dividend 
could  be  relied  on  to  continue  paying  an  equally 
good  dividend  for  all  time,  the  army  of  disappointed  in¬ 
vestors  would  lose  most  of  its  recruits.  There  would 
be  no  more  bank  failures,  and  gold-mining  shares  would 
be  added  to  the  list  of  first-class  securities.  The  idea  is 
indeed  charming,  but  unfortunately  it  shows  no  promise 
of  being  realized  in  this  age,  and  something  more  than 
ordinary  audacity  is  needed  to  ask  the  public  to  take  a 
commercial  enterprise  simply  on  the  faith  of  its  previous 
achievements,  without  any  evidence  that  they  will  be  or 
can  be  repeated.  The  examination  which  we  have  lately 
been  at  some  pains  to  make  of  the  prospectuses  of  certain 
Life  Offices  has  accustomed  us,  to  be  sure,  to  look  to 
those  institutions  for  an  assurance  of  another  kind  than 
that  advertised,  and  we  have  ceased  to  feel  any  surprise 
at  finding  former  bonuses  quoted  as  the  sole  and  suffi¬ 
cient  basis  for  estimates  of  future  bonuses  ;  but  we 
confess  that  we  were  scarcely  prepared  for  the  unblush¬ 
ing  use  of  “past  results”  which  is  being  made  by 
reputable  concerns  such  as  the  Equity  and  Law  Life 
Assurance  Society  and  the  Equitable ”  Life  Assurance 
Society.  Unquestionably  both  these  offices  have  for¬ 
merly  declared  bonuses  which  would  nowadays  be  con¬ 
sidered  extraordinarily  good  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  show  that 
the  same  rate  of  profit  is  practically  impossible  under 
present  conditions,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  practice  of  “  trotting  out  ”  these  obsolete  statistics  as 
though  they  represented  results  still  attainable  reflects 
nothing  but  discredit  on  both  the  candour  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  management.  The  device  is  really  no 
whit  more  honest  than  if  it  should  be  attempted  to 
induce  the  public  to  invest  in  Consols  at  107 \  by  pub¬ 
lishing  a  return  of  the  interest  yielded  by  the  old  Three 
per  Cents  to  a  stockholder  who  bought  them  at  90. 


Now,  we  venture  to  say  that  the  figures  in  the  fifth 
column  of  this  table  no  more  represent  the  returns  on 
the  bulk  of  the  society’s  business  than  the  familiar 
“sample”  of  a  gold  mine  represents  the  value  of  the 
whole  property.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
in  insurance  circles  that  the  bonuses  declared  in  1SS4 
and  1889  were  due  in  great  measure  to  transactions  in 
reversionary  interests  entered  into  under  conditions 
which  competition  has  now  rendered  impossible.  Indeed, 
we  notice  that  during  the  past  five  years  the  sum  in¬ 
vested  in  reversions  has  fallen  from  25  per  cent  to  15 
per  cent  of  the  total  investments.  The  profit  on  these 
securities  is  estimated  in  the  report  at  from  5  to  6  per  cent 
per  annum,  whereas  the  average  rate  of  interest  earned 
on  all  other  securities  was  in  1894  only  ^3  igx.  \d.  per 
cent.  .  Taking  the  maximum  estimate  of  the  profit  on 
reversions,  we  find  that  the  average  rate  of  interest 
earned  on  the  whole  funds  is  about  4]  per  cent  ;  yet  the 
company  would  have  us  believe  from  the  first”  of  the 
foregoing  examples  that  they  can  pay  an  investor  a  sum 
which,  without  allowing  one  farthing  for  death  risk  cr 
expenses  of  management  or  agents’ commission,  amounts 
to  a  return  of  the  premiums  with  compound  interest  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  per  cent  ! 

Lender  these  circumstances  we  determined  to  make  a 
comparative  examination  of  the  Board  of  Trade  returns 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  before  dealing  further  with  this 
company.  As  w'e  have  more  than  once  pointed  out,  the 
Act  unfortunately  does  not  require  the  companies  to 
furnish  examples  of  bonuses  granted  on  endowment 
insurances,  and  the  Equity  and  Law  Society  is  in  no 
mood  to  volunteer  information.  But  the  bonuses  on 
whole-life  policies  afford  a  sufficient  indication  of  the 
general  prosperity  of  an  office,  and,  with  the  phenomenal 
figures  we  have  quoted  still  fresh  in  our  recollection,  we 
were  not  a  little  startled  at  the  enforced  declaration  of 
the  truth.  The  surplus  funds  proved  to  be  less  than  at 
the  previous  valuation,  while  the  number  of  persons 
entitled  to  participation  has  largely  increased  ;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  reversionary  bonus  on  new  policies  has 
dropped  by  more  than  100  per  cent  !  Here  is  a  table 
showing  the  reversionary  bonuses  declared  at  the  last 
three  valuations  on  a  policy  for  £\oo  effected  at  the  aee 
of  thirty.  15 


Five  years 
ending 

Duration  of  Policy. 

Average 
Rate  per  1 
Annum  on  I 
Sum 

originally  1 
assured.  1 

5  years. 

10  years. 

15  years. 

20  years. 

>884 

,E5,  .  . 

'894 

£  s.  d. 
11  00 

10  0  0 

4  10  0 

£  t.  d. 

17  IO  O 

10  IO  0 

6  0  0 

£  *•  d. 
14  0  0 

11  10  0 
800 

£  s.  d. 

16  0  0 

17  0  0 
900 

£  J.  d.  1 
a  13  6 

3  4  0  I 

*  7  «  | 

Even  this  terribly  rapid  decadence  does  not  fully  indi¬ 
cate  the  state  of  affairs  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
endowment  insurer,  because  the  system  of  dividing  the 
surplus  is  altogether  in  favour  of  old  lives  already  on 
the  books,  so  that  the  prospects  of  a  young  man  who 
enters  the  office  at  the  present  time  are  gloomy  in  the 
extreme.  We  repeat  that  it  is  discreditable  to  any 
respectable  company,  with  actual  figures  such  as  these 
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before  them,  to  continue  to  bait  their  hooks  in  the  manner 
we  have  exposed.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  the  Equity 
and  Law  Company  to  adopt  the  straightforward  course 
of  framing  its  estimates  on  the  basis  of  the  last  bonus  ? 
We  trust  not.  We  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  pro¬ 
spectus  sent  to  us  is  marked  “Proof  copy,  errors  ex¬ 
cepted,”  and  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
directorate  of  the  company  contains  a  couple  of  dozen 
of  the  most  respected  names  in  the  profession  of  the  law. 
It  is  possible  that  the  directors  have  not  yet  seen  this 
proof  prospectus  ;  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  have 
not  examined  it ;  and  we  hope  still  that  they  will 
not  suffer  it  to  go  forth  to  the  world  at  large  in 
its  present  outrageous  shape.  When  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor  Robinson  remarked  last  November,  during  the 
trial  of  the  case  of  Worsley  versus  the  Scottish  Pro¬ 
vident  Institution,  that  the  transaction  under  inquiry 
“  was  not  a  fair  one,  was  not  a  just  one,  and  was 
not  a  reasonable  one,”  he  had  the  concurrence  of  all 
honourable  men.  We  should  be  sorry  indeed  if  the 
painful  duty  should  hereafter  be  imposed  upon  him  of 
delivering  similar  strictures  upon  the  office  of  which  he 
is  himself  a  director.  Yet  we  maintain  that  the  state¬ 
ments  we  have  quoted  are  neither  fair,  nor  just,  nor 
reasonable  ;  and,  setting  these  considerations  aside,  it 
should  be  clear  to  the  management  that  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  in  the  long  run  by  creating  a  class  of  policy¬ 
holders  who  are  doomed  to  certain  disappointment,  and 
who  are  sure  to  become  the  enemies  of  the  company 
that  has  misled  them. 

Of  the  old  Equitable  office  we  would  fain  speak  in 
terms  of  even  undue  moderation  and  respect.  It  has 
lived  so  long  with  us,  and  with  our  fathers  before  us, 
that  we  are  ready  to  overlook  things  that  elsewhere 
might  be  questioned,  and  to  make  every  reasonable 
allowance  for  the  infirmities  of  age.  But  it  must 


refuse  to  believe  that  they  have  hitherto  been  aware — 
that  they  are  holding  out  expectations  to  the  public 
which  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  can  enable  them  to 
realize.  For  confirmation  of  this  view  they  need  only 
consult  their  own  actuaries. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 


THE  interruption  to  business  caused  by  the  August 
Bank  holiday  and  the  closing  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
last  Saturday  and  Monday  naturally  had  their  effect  on 
the  Money  Market,  which  was  quite  inactive  in  the 
early  part  of  the  week.  Loan  rates  were  at  \  per  cent 


and  1  to  \  per  cent.  Later  on,  however,  there  was 


greater  firmness  in  the  market,  and  Jper  cent  was  asked 
in  many  cases  for  short  loans.  Business  was  also  very 
quiet  in  the  discount  market,  but  the  tendency  was 
towards  steadiness.  On  Thursday,  three  months’  bills 
stood  at  to  |  per  cent,  four  months’  at  §  per  cent,  and  t 


six  months’  at  |  to  |  per  cent.  The  monthly  settle 


ment  in  Paris  having  been  completed,  the  Paris  cheque 
rose  during  the  week  and  touched  25f.  27^0.  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  Consols  were  still  quoted  at  about  107.  Colonial 
loans  were  steady,  whilst  a  “  record”  in  Indian  Railway 
stocks  was  scored  by  Bombay  and  Baroda,  which  were 
quoted  at  222  on  Wednesday.  The  Bank  rate  remains 
at  2  per  cent. 


On  the  Stock  Exchange  the  temporary  cessation  of 
business  seemed  rather  to  have  stimulated  than  checked 
transactions  in  the  South  African  and  West  Australian 
mining  markets.  The  rest  of  the  markets  were  flat,  with 
few  exceptions.  There  was  an  advance  in  the  prices  of 
the  “  heavy  ”  Home  Railway  stocks,  owing  to  the  satis- 


really  abjure  its  recent  endeavours  to  woo  the  public  in  factory  Board  of  Trade  returns  and  last  week  s  traffic 
the  character  of  a  rejuvenated  Faust.  With  its  immense  receipts  No  less  than  four  records  were  achieved, 
reputation  and  exceptionally  moderate  cost  of  manage-  by  the  London  and  Brighton  with  an  increase  o :  £34J»» 
ment,  its  position  as  a  thoroughly  sound  office  is  the  Great  Northern  with  £6351,  the  London  and  North- 
assured  ;  but  it  has  shortly  to  face  a  valuation  on  the 
basis  of  a  “  Healthy  Males  ”  table  of  mortality  in  place 


of  the  discredited  “Northampton  Table”  that  has 
hitherto  been  used,  and  it  is  absurd  to  quote,  as  if  they 
were  perennial,  results  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the 


Western  with  £12,317,  and  the  Caledonian  with 
£20,249.  Among  other  traffic  receipts,  we  note  a 
large  increase  (£10,809)  in  the  Midland. 


According  to  the  report  of  the  Midland  Company  for 


society  was  a  large  holder  of  Consols  purchased  at  a  very  the  last  halt-year,  the  total  decrease  in  the  traffic  vv  as 
low  price  and  has  profited  generally  by  the  appreciation  £145, 797.  for  Yhich  the  stagnaton  ia  m 

of  its  securities.  Surely  this  venerable  institution  can 
afford  to  rest  upon  its  real  merits,  without  borrowing 


the  methods  of  some  of  its  less  scrupulous  juniors.  The 
directors  should  see  to  this  matter  with  all  speed,  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  cruel  disappointment  awaits 
all  those  who  have  insured  their  lives  in  the  belief  that 
the  bonuses  now  being  advertised  will  be  repeated. 

with 


served  by  the  Company,  and  particularly  in  the  coal  and 
iron  industries,”  together  with  “increased  and  increasing 
railway  competition,”  are  held  responsible.  The  coal 
strike  undoubtedly  caused  the  railway  companies  involved 
much  injury,  and  the  Midland  report  attributes  the  larger 
part  of  its  decreased  receipts  to  the  diminished  traffic  in 
minerals.  The  Scotch  railways  are  again  conspicuous 
for  their  excellent  returns.  The  Caledonian  we  have 


This  office  has  only  lately  commenced  to  issue  “  with  tor  their  excellent  returns,  me  vmieuomau  »  c 

profit  ”  endowment  insurances,  and  the  system  adopted  already ^mentioned, and  the  North  British  hold  a  good 


UllL  ell  LIU  WHICH  L  lllsui  dtlLCoj  Uliu  tut/  Jjf  t  •'  ,  .  r  S'  r  C'  4-  TTnofat- n 

is  certainly  not  calculated  to  captivate  the  investor  who  place  with  an  increase  of  £10,679.  Gr?J  ^te™ 

looks  before  he  leaps.  The  comparative  prospects  of  an  increase  of  £5689,  Great  Western  o  £5680, f^ndon 
two  insurers  entering  the  office  last  year,  the  one  with  and  South-Western  of  £4229,  South-Eastern  of  £3056, 

an  endowment  insurance  for  £1000  and  the  other  with  London  and  Chatham  of  £2122,  Greatf^  or^e,ra  ^  “f ' 

land  of  £955,  &c.  The  decreases  are  few,  and  are  only 

noteworthy  in  the  cases  of  the  North-Eastern  (£6191) 
and  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  (£1479)* 


a  whole-life  policy  for  the  same  amount,  are  as  follows, 
assuming  future  bonuses  to  be  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent 
per  annum  on  the  sum  assured,  which  is  a  very  liberal 
estimate  considering  the  system  adopted. 


Five  Years 

Endowment 

Whole-life 

Insurer. 

ending 

£ 

£ 

1899  . 

■  50 

50 

1904  . 

.  50 

100 

1909  . 

•  50 

150 

19*4  • 

•  50 

200 

1919  . 

.  50 

250 

1924 . 

.  50 

300 

1929  . 

•  5° 

35° 

Total  bonuses 

•  350 

1400 

In  plain  words,  at  each  division  of  profits  the  whole- 
life  insurer  is  credited  with  as  much  as  the  endowment 
insurer  has  altogether  !  We  predict  that  this  ridicu¬ 
lously  unjust  arrangement  will  very  soon  be  abandoned, 
but  until  this  happens  the  office  should  be  carefully 
avoided  by  investors. 

We  have  not  commented  upon  these  two  societies  in 
any  unfriendly  spirit,  but  rather  in  the  hope  of  calling 
the  attention  of  the  directors  to  the  fact — of  which  we 


American  Railways  were  generally  neglected,  and 
prices  were  almost  entirely  swayed  by  New  \ork 
operators.  The  reason  is  that  business  in  the  United 
States  has  lately  been  very  active,  and  there  have  been 
large  imports  into  the  country.  The  balance  for  these 
imports  may  eventually  have  to  be  paid  in  gold,  and  the 
renewed  fear  of  gold  shipments  has  affected  the  Railway 
Market  unfavourably.  Canadian  Pacific  shares  and 
Grand  Trunk  stocks  fluctuated  in  sympathy  with  the 
American  Market.  Mexican  Railways  were  firm,  and 
there  was  an  upward  movement  in  the  prices  of  most 
Argentine  stocks. 


The  Foreign  Market  was  quiet  and  inclined  to  dull¬ 
ness,  in  consequence  of  sales  for  Paris  account  and  the 


weakness  of  Spanish  Four  per  Cents.  In  the  South 
American  department  prices  tended  to  be  firm.  Paris 
selling"  also  caused  a  momentary  decline  in  the  Brazilian 
loans,  with  the  exception  of  the  new  loan,  which  was 
steady  at  about  f  to  §  premium  on  Thursday. 
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In  the  South  African  mining  market  there  was  again 
marked  acti\  1  tv.  Realizations  with  the  object  of  securing 
profits  were  the  cause  of  some  fluctuations,  but  the  tone 
of  the  market  w  as  strong,  and  there  were  few  exceptions 
to  the  general  advance  in  prices.  In  the  general  mining 
mat  ket,  \Y  est  Australian  shares  were  in  good  request. 
Indian  and  copper  shares  fluctuated  irregularly.  The 
silver  market  was  neglected,  but  the  price  of  bar-silver 
remained  at  about  304 d.  per  ounce. 

A  propos  of  our  recent  announcement  that  Sir  Leslie 
Falkiner  had  resigned  his  directorship  of  the  Middle 
Black  Reef  Gold  Mines,  Limited,  a  correspondent  calls 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  hon.  baronet  still 
figures  as  a  director  of  the  Rights  and  Exploring  Com¬ 
pany  of  Rhodesia,  Limited,  an  equally  unpromising  and 
•dubious  promotion,  which  received  deservedly  severe 
criticism  in  these  columns  when  it  made  its  appearance 
m  July  last.  Our  correspondent  not  unnaturally  wonders 
what  are  the  attractions  which  hold  Sir  Leslie  to  the 
latter  concern  seeing  that  he  had  the  good  sense  to  sever 
his  connection  with  the  first-named  Company.  YY'e 
share  in  his  surprise;  but  perhaps  Sir  Leslie  Falkiner 
will  explain  ? 

In  connection  with  our  recent  references  to  the  Middle 
Biack  Reef  Gold  Mines,  Limited,  to  which  we  make 
allusion  above,  Mr.  J.  D.  Alexander  writes  to  us  that  he 
also  has  resigned  his  seat  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  that  Company.  YYTe  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  wise 
example  of  Sir  Leslie  Falkiner  is  being  followed. 

The  McKenzie  Gold  Mines,  Limited,  has  just  made 
its  appearance,  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  in 
the  winding-up  court.  YY’e  propose  to  refer  more  fully 
to  this  matter  after  the  proceedings  which  are  at  present 
pending  have  been  disposed  of. 

\Y'e  are  informed  that  Mr.  YYr.  H.  Evans  and  Mr. 
James  Boyton  have  resigned  their  seats  on  the  board 
of  Louise  &:  Co.,  Limited.  No  reason  is  assigned  for 
this  step,  but  it  is  understood  to  have  reference  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  connected  with  the  promotion  of  the  Com¬ 
pany. 

Those  who  have  assumed  that  the  financial  anxieties 
of  the  Australian  colonies  were  at  an  end  will  have  been 
somewhat  sharply  disillusioned  by  the  troubles  of  the 
City  of  Melbourne  Bank,  Limited,  which  this  week 
closed  its  doors,  and  of  Messrs.  Goldsbrough,  Mort  & 
Co.,  Limited.  Both  these  concerns  were  reconstructed  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  but  have  found  it  impossible  to  go 
on  even  under  materially  lightened  conditions.  The 
circumstance  that  two  such  important  institutions,  which 
were  reconstructed  so  recently,  should  be  anxious  to  re¬ 
construct  again— in  other  words,  to  reduce  interest  and 
secure  new  capital— serves  to  remind  the  world  of  the 
thin  ice  on  which  Australian  financiers  are  compelled  in 
these  days  to  walk.  Not  the  least  significant  and  dis¬ 
quieting  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  new  difficulties 
in  which  Messrs.  Goldsbrough,  Mort  &  Co.  have  been 
involved,  arise  from  the  banking  operations  of  the  firm 
whose  proper  metier  is  wool-broking. 


vendor  at  £65,000,  payable  as  to  £10,000  in  cash, 
^?35>°°°  In  fully  paid  shares,  and  the  balance  in  cash  or 
shares  at  the  option  of  the  directors,”  leaving  30,000 
shares  to  be  appropriated  for  working  capital,  if  the 
whole  of  the  capital  is  subscribed,  which  certainly  seems 
to  us  one  of  the  most  improbable  of  assumptions.  We 
are  almost  inclined  to  read  this  prospectus  by  the  light 
ot  our  knowledge  of  such  documents.  The  promoters 
want  £  10,000  in  cash  in  order  to  pay  for  the  expenses 
ot  getting  up  the  prospectus,  printing  it  and  advertising, 
which  expenses  most  probably  would  not  amount 
to  more  than  £1000.  If  then  the  public  subscribe  even 
£20,000  towards  this  precious  Company,  the  directors 
might  go  to  allotment  on  £10,000  of  working  capital, 
whi.e  the  promoters  would  walk  off  with  £10,000  for 
their  modest  outlay,  and  a  couple  of  years  hence  the 
Company, would  probably  be  in  liquidation.  It  may  be 
said  that  we  are  slandering  the  directors  by  supposing 
them  capable  of  such  conduct,  but  directors  have  done 
such  things  or  worse  in  the  past,  and  our  duty  to  the 
public  leads  us  to  point  out  that  they  may  again  fall 
short  of  a  standard  of  absolute  rectitude.  If  only  the 
recommendations  of  that  Committee  had  already  become 
law,  we  should  have  turned  to  the  prospectus  to  find 
the  minimum  amount  of  capital  with  which  the  directors 
would  go  to  allotment,  but  this  prospectus  gives  us  no 
such  information ;  in  fact,  it  gives  us  no  information  at 
all  that  is  of  any  real  value,  except  the  report  by  so- 
called  experts  and  a  map,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
accurate.  YVe  look  upon  this  Tararu  Company  as  a 
wild  speculation,  and  accordingly  we  advise  our  readers 
to  give  it  a  wide  berth. 

R.  &  J.  Pullman,  Limited. 

This  is  a  Company  which  has  been  formed  to  acquire 
and  extend  the  old-established  business  of  Messrs. 
R.  &  J.  Pullman,  leather-dressers,  &c.  The  capital  is 
,£.213,000,  divided  into  70,000  five  per  cent  cumula¬ 
tive  preference  shares  of  £1  each,  140,000  ordinary 
shares  of  £1  each,  and  3000  founder’s  shares  of  £1 
each.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  the  whole  of  the  proper- 
ties  to  be  acquired  is  £336,349  15*.  5d.,  payable  as  to 
one  halt  in  cash  and  the  balance  in  cash  or  shares,  at  the 
option  of  the  directors.  The  books  and  accounts  of  the 
business  for  the  five  years  ending  30  September,  1894, 
ha\e  been  examined,  and,  according  to  the  auditor’s 
certificate  which  is  included  in  the  prospectus,  show  an 
a\erage  net  profit  of  £15,137  7 s.  4 d.  for  the  three  years 
ending  30  September,  1892,  and  £21,025  135.  7 d.  and 
£22,928  iij.  id.  respectively  for  the  years  ending 
30  September,  1893,  and  30th  September,  1894.  YVe 
must  confess  to  regarding  with  some  amount  of  sus¬ 
picion  these  sudden  jumps  in  profits  which  invariably 
(in  prospectuses)  occur  during  the  one  or  two  years 
immediately  preceding  the  conversion  of  a  business  into 
a  limited  company.  It  is  only  fair  to  admit,  however, 
that  w  e  see  no  reason  in  this  particular  instance  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  supplied.  The  pro¬ 
spectus  is  so  very  well  drawn,  and  is  besides  such  an 
extremely  business-like  document,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
find  fault  with  it.  If  we  may  accept  the  statements  in 
tms  prospectus  as  correct,  the  shareholders  in  the  Com¬ 
pany  would  appear  to  have  a  fairly  safe  investment. 


NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

The  Tararl  Creek  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited. 

Capital,  £95,000,  in  shares  of  ioj.  each. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  emendations  of  the  Companies’ 
law  proposed  by  Mr.  Bryce’s  Committee  and  recently 
published  as  a  Blue-book  have  not  yet  been  converted 
into  the  law  of  the  land,  for  in  that  case  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  prospectus  of  this  Com¬ 
pany  would  never  have  seen  the  light.  Mr.  Bryce’s 
Committee  advise  that  the  “waiver”  clause  be  abolished: 
in  this  prospectus  it  appears  in  full  force.  Mr.  Bryce’s 
Committee  recommend,  too,  that  the  names  and'  ad¬ 
dresses  of  vendor  and  promoter,  and  the  profits  they  and 
their  creatures  make,  should  be  set  out  in  detail  in  the 
prospectus,  whereas  this  prospectus  does  not  give  us 
the  vendor’s  or  promoter’s  name,  much  less  the  profit 
they  hope  to  reap.  In  fact,  this  prospectus  is  a  most 
meagre  and  disappointing  document.  YY’e  learn  from  it 
that  “  the  purchase  consideration  has  been  fixed  by  the 


Harrod’s  Stores,  Limited. 

The  directors  of  Harrod’s  Stores,  Limited,  offer  for 
subscription  2S,ooo  cumulative  five  per  cent  preference 
s^re.s  ^5  each  at  a  premium  of  12s.  6 d.  per  share. 
This  issue  is  made  to  provide  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
additional  land  and  the  erection  of  buildings  thereon, 
which  are  found  to  be  necessary  for  the  extension  of  the 
Stores  premises  in  order  to  meet  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  business.  I  he  remarkable  success  of  Harrod’s 
Stores  since  a  limited  Company  undertook  its  develop¬ 
ment  is  well  known.  The  Company  which  acquired  the 
Stores  was  incorporated  in  November  1889,  and  since 
that  period  the  business  has  grown  continuously.  The 
rate  of  progress  has  been  extraordinary;  in  1890  the 
net  profits  earned  were  £13,519  2j.  5r/.,  in  1891 
£16,071  12 s.  $d.,  in  1892  £21,161  3*.  nd.,  in  1893 
£29,786  6s.  y/.,  in  1894  £37,404  15*.  6 d.,  while  the 
balance  sheet  to  30  June  of  the  present  year  shows  a 
further  net  increase  of  upwards  of  £5000  over  the 
profits  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1894. 
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Weiners,  Limited. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  the 
business  of  J.  Weiner,  Limited,  artistic  lithographers, 
pictorial  placard  printers,  and  show-card  manufac¬ 
turers,  which  has  been  carried  on  in  London,  Paris, 
and  Vienna  for  some  time  past,  the  original  busi¬ 
ness  having  been  established,  we  are  told,  thirty-five 
years  ago.  The  capital  of  the  Company  is  ^65,000, 
'divided  into  15,000  six  per  cent  preference  and  50,000 
ordinary  shares  of  jQi  each.  The  purchase  price  is 
^58,000,  payable  ^21,666  in  ordinary  shares,  ^12,000 
in  cash,  and  the  balance  in  cash  or  shares  at  the  option 
of  the  directors.  According  to  the  prospectus,  the  present 
net  profits  are  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  interest 
on  the  preference  shares,  while  the  ordinary  shareholders 
may  reasonably  expect  as  much  as  9  per  cent.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  they  may  get  it. 

The  De  Mare  Incandescent  Gas  Light  System,  Ltd. 

In  the  litigation  between  this  Company,  and  the  In¬ 
candescent  Gas  Light  Company,  Limited,  in  which  the 
De  Mare  Company  is  the  defendant,  the  application 
of  the  plaintiff  Company  for  an  injunction  at  once,  to 
restrain  the  defendants  from  manufacturing  or  selling 
was  dismissed  a  day  or  two  ago  by  Mr.  Justice  Day,  and 
was  ordered  to  stand  over  until  the  trial  of  the  action  v  ith- 
out  any  undertaking  on  either  side.  We  understand 
that  the  De  Mare  Company  will  forthwith  commence  to 
manufacture  and  sell  their  admirable  light. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

“CELIBATES”  AND  MR.  GEORGE  MOORE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  5  August,  1895. 

SIR, — It  is  well  known  that  when  a  book  fails,  falls 
apparently  still-born  from  the  press,  it  may  be  gal¬ 
vanized  into  spurious  life  if  any  paper  of  repute  will  lend 
its  columns  to  a  discussion  respecting  its  merits  or  even 
its  demerits.  To  the  non-success  of  “  Celibates  ”  I  must, 
therefore,  I  suppose,  attribute  Mr.  Moore’s  undignified 
letter  in  your  last  week’s  issue.  But  I  fear  he  has 
sacrificed  much  to  gain  little.  No  amount  of  contro¬ 
versy  will  resuscitate  this  dull  and  mistaken  volume  ; 
Mr.  Moore’s  loss  of  dignity  has  been  in  vain. 

But  as  I,  Sir,  do  not  care  to  rest  under  the  stigma  of 
having  been  unduly  harsh,  I  shall  ask  you  to  permit  me 
to  restate  my  case,  not  only  against  “  Celibates  ”  but 
against  Mr.  Moore’s  work  generally,  with  a  view  to 
proving  my  charge  of  “  inartistic  and  unnecessary  gross¬ 
ness.”  I  will  confine  myself  as  nearly  as  possible  to  this 
point,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  encroach  too  much  upon 
your  space,  and  because  this  was  actually  the  gravamen 
of  my  article.  I  contended  therein  that  although 
“Celibates  ”  is  a  badly  written,  badly  constructed  book, 
Mr.  Moore’s  lapses  from  grammar  might  have  been  for¬ 
given,  his  jagged  untutored  style  disregarded,  his  ver¬ 
bosity  overlooked,  if  only  he  had  purged  his  pages  of 
certain  specified  blemishes.  I  fear  I  shall  be  violating  the 
unwritten  laws  of  journalistic  etiquette  when  I  say  that, 
in  the  review  originally  submitted  to  you,  I  quoted  the 
most  offensive  of  these  blemishes,  and  that,  having 
accepted  the  article,  you  declined  to  print  the  quotations, 
on  the  ground  that  no  paper  could  possibly  publish  such 
passages  !  I  may,  I  think,  adduce  this  as  sufficient  testi¬ 
mony  that  Mr.  Moore  has  written  grossly.  That  such 
grossness  was  “  unnecessary  and  inartistic  ”  is  shown  by 
his  failure,  even  with  this  license,  to  present  the  type  he 
had  in  his  mind,  or,  indeed,  any  type  at  all.  Mildred 
Lawson  is  nauseous  but  unconvincing.  Her  sentiments 
(p.  79)  and  her  conversation  (p.  185)  are  mere  pegs  on 
which  Mr.  Moore  has  hung  immodest  suggestions..  The 
scenes  amid  which  she  moves  are  pictorially  vivid,  but 
the  dramatis  personce  are  mere  shadows,  and  degraded 
at  that. 

Now,  recent  events  have  proved  that,  whatever  a 
man’s  ideas  or  code  of  morals  may  be,  no  amount  of 
talent  will  save  him  from  the  necessity  of  living  and 
writing  with  due  regard  to  the  conventions  and  decencies 
of  English  life.  The  author  of  “  Esther  Waters  ”  need 
not  have  been  in  the  index  expurgatorius  of  library, 
club,  or  college.  With  his  fine  power  of  observation, 
his  conscientious  and  untiring  industry,  his  artistic 
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instinct  and  indomitable  spirit,  he  might  have  been  well 
forward  in  the  second  rank  of  contemporary  novelists. 
That  he  is  not,  that  “he  has  escaped  the  eye  of  the 
elite  and  missed  the  ear  of  the  public,”  is  due  to  the  fact 
that,  with  one  notable  exception,  every  story  Mr.  Moore 
has  written  contains  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  pages 
which  are  simply — I  apologize  for  the  expression,  but 
none  other  serves — gratuitously  dirty. 

I  said  this  as  plainly  as  I  could  in  my  article,  because 
it  appeared  to  me  that  the  time  had  arrived  to  utter  this 
protest,  to  give  Mr.  Moore  this  warning.  I  said  so 
because  it  was  possible  that  this  ugly  fault  of  his  was 
due  more  to  his  desire  to  advertise  his  wares  than  to  an 
ineradicable  idiosyncrasy,  and  I  hoped  that  the  author 
of  “Mike  Fletcher  ”  and'“  Spring  Days”  would  take  my 
words  to  heart,  and  would  cease  his  attempts  to  attract 
attention  by  illegitimate  means.  I  was  sure  he  could 
now  afford  the  experiment. 

But  Mr.  Moore  will  have  none  of  my  warning.  His 
uneasy  vanity,  or  perhaps  his  business  instinct,  prevents 
him  letting  the  unfortunate  “Celibates”  drop  out  o! 
sight ;  it  compels  him  to  rush  into  print  and  accuse  his 
critic  of  “  malevolence.”  It  is  a  whine  that  many  whipped 
authors  have  made  under  the  lash,  but  it  is  unworthy  of 
Mr.  Moore’s  abilities,  and  even  of  his  reputation.  His 
writhing  tu  quoque  seems  to  be  all  the  argument  he  has 
at  his  command  with  which  to  rebut  my  accusation,  and 
even  in  that  he  stultifies  himself,  with  his  usual  lack,  of 
humour,  by  claiming  me  as  his  pupil!  He. complains 
that,  because  I  have  denounced  his  peculiarities,  he  will 
never  have  another  disciple.  I  wish  I  could  think  so,  but 
unhappily  I  cannot.  Mr.  Moore  has  had  some  measure 
of  success,  and  consequently  he  will  still  find  followers. 

But  will  he  persist  in  this  attitude  ?  Is  it  too  late  for 
him  to  learn  something  of  delicacy  of  treatment,  even  if 
he  must  continue  to  select  unsavoury,  themes  ?  His 
poems  are  forgotten,  and  certain  theatrical  ventures  of 
his,  which  I  will  not  now  specify,  have  charitably. been 
allowed  to  pass  out  of  sight.  The  public  is  a  forgiving 
public,  quick  to  recognize  and  to  reward ;  will  Mr.  Moore 
not  mend  his  ways,  and  even  now  try  to  earn  the  esteem 
which  should  be  the  meed  of  his  talent  ?  Will  he  not 
prove  to  me  that  I  have  not  written  completely  in  vain? 

One  point  more  and  I  have  done.  Mr.  Moore  says  I 
have  misunderstood  his  title  ;  and  he  discourses  long- 
windedly  about  its  various  roots  and  derivatives.  If 
only  Mr.  Moore  had  not  consulted  that  dictionary  of 
the  use  of  which  he  is  so  proud  !  If  only  he  had  had  a 
friend  to  jog  his  elbow  and  cry  “To  your  Horace,  my 
dear  sir,  to  your  Horace,”  he  would  have  avoided  his 
grotesque  error  in  translating  ccelebs  as  “unmarried 
state,"  and  might  have  disguised  a  little  longer  his  fatal 
ignorance  of  even  the  simplest  schoolboy  Latin.  This 
“celibate”  whom  I  have  misunderstood  “is  the  real 
demi-vierge,  that  combination  of  sexlessness  and  sen¬ 
suality  which  go  {sic)  to  make  a  type  sufficiently  common 
to  justify  artistic  treatment.  .  .  .  For  the  .first  time  in 
journalism  a  critic  has  undertaken  to  criticize,  a  book, 
the  meaning  of  the  very  title  of  which  she  is  unac¬ 
quainted  ”! "  “  I  am  in  no  mood  to  make  merry”  over 
these  sentences,  but  I  am  afraid  that  more  easily  moved 
people  than  myself  will  find  Mr.  Moore’s  ungrammatical 
indignation  extremely  humorous. 

Of  the  more  personal  matters  in  Mr.  Moore’s  letter  1 
will  abstain  from  speaking.  My  intermittent  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  him  died  a  natural  death.  That  he  is  unaware 
of  my  present  address  is,  therefore,  neither  remarkable 
nor  interesting;  whether  it  be  Belgravia  or  Maida  \  ale, 
St.  James’  or  St.  Giles’,  does  not  affect  the  value  of  my 
criticism. — Yours  truly,  Frank  Danbi  . 

LOCOMOTION  ON  ROADS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

7  August ,  1895. 

SIR, —Referring  to  the  letter  on  the  above  subject 
which  appeared  in  your  last  issue,  is  it  generally  known 
that  at  present  the  law  regulates  the  pace  of  road  loco¬ 
motives,  and  also  insists  on  a  man  walking  s.xty  yards 
in  front  ?  I  wrote  some  weeks  ago  to  ask  Mr.  F.  R. 
Simms  how  this  difficulty7  w7as  got  over  in  the  case  of  the 
Daimler  carriages,  but  received  no  more  satisfactory 
replv  than  thaEhe  w7ould  “consider  the  point.” — Yours 
obediently,  A.  E.  Catlfeild. 
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PAST  DAYS  IN  EAST  ANGLIA. 

‘‘Two  Suffolk  Friends.”  By  Francis  Hindes  Groome. 
London  :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1895. 

rPHE  two  Suffolk  friends  were  Edward  Fitzgerald 
"*■  and  Archdeacon  Groome.  The  author  of  “  Omar 
Khayyam”  is,  of  course,  well  known.  Though  he  willnever 
be  one  of  the  popular  favourites,  Mr.  Aldis  Wright’s 
Letters  and  Literary  Remains”  show  him  to  the  world 
as  a  charming  letter-writer,  the  friend  of  Thackeray, 
Tennyson,  Carlyle,  and  other  men  pre-eminent  in  litera¬ 
ture,  the  studious  recluse  who  nourished  his  Muse 
literally  upon  lentils.  Archdeacon  Groome’s  name  was 
familiar  only  to  a  small  circle  of  friends.  “A  very  civi¬ 
lized,  well-lettered,  and  agreeable  Archdeacon  of  this 
District,”  Fitzgerald,  in  one  of  his  letters,  calls  him,  and 
a  more  apt  description  would  be  difficult  to  find.  These 
two  retiring  natures,  preferring  to  the  noisy  crowd  of 
men  the  still  life  of  their  native  East  Anglian  country¬ 
side,  went  together  for  many  years  along  the  byways 
of  their  world.  They  found  their  chief  pleasure  in 
literature,  in  hours  of  contemplation,  in  studying 
the  simple  characters  and  in  practising  themselves 
in  the  homely  dialect  of  the  brave  Suffolk  folk 
about  them.  They  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Crabbe  s  country.  The  Archdeacon  was  a  native  of 
Crabbe  s  birthplace,  Aldborough,  and  Fitzgerald  was 
on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  the  poet’s  son  and 
grandson.  An  echo  of  their  pleasant  lives  comes  to  us 
distinctly  in  these  pages.  In  the  swirl  of  the  Deben 
water,  Fitzgerald’s  lugger,  the  “  Meum  and  Tuum,” 
agam  passes  downward  to  the  sea,  with  its  skipper, 
Posh,”  the  “  Man  so  beyond  others,”  the  “  Man  fit  to 
be  King  of  a  Kingdom  as  well  as  of  a  Lugger  ;  ”  Posh, 
own  brother,  surely,  to  old  Peggotty  or  to^Iiam.  The 
pike  plash  among  the  reeds  and  waterlilies  of  the  old 
monastery  fish-pond  at  Monk  Soham.as  the  Archdeacon’s 
gaunt,  ascetic  figure  daily  paces  by  its  margin.  The 
friends  meet,  to  talk  of  recent  books,  to  discuss  a  line  of 
Catullus  or  a  passage  in  Montaigne,  to  weigh  a  hundred 
literary  trifles,  or  to  exchange  tales  of  country  folk-lore. 
May  be  a  letter  is  read  from  their  common  friend, 

II hompson,  Master  of  Trinity,  or  from  Donne,  the  licenser 
of  plays.  A  quotation  of  Omar  is  perhaps  set  down 
for  criticism.  “  Oh  !  ’tis  a  pleasant  Time.  But  it  passes, 
passes,  as  I-itzgerald  writes  to  a  friend.  In  188- 
the  kindly  Suffolk  soil  received  his  remains.  Six  years 
ater  his  old  friend  rejoined  him.  Both  were  ripe  to 
harvest. 

Even  in  East  Anglia  the  world  changes  and  the 
fashion  thereof.  In  all  Suffolk  it  would  be  difficult  now 
to  find  many  examples  of  the  Low  Church  parson  so 
common  there  in  the  early  fifties.  Simple,  pious,  and 
unassuming  men,  they  had  yet  the  defects  of  their 
excellent  qualities.  In  or  out  of  season,  they  were  as 
constant  in  prayer  as  their  predecessors  the  Puritans. 
Seriousness  was  their  daily  food  ;  amusement,  except 
ot  the  very  plainest  kind,  their  poison.  Earnest  they 
were  ;  but  their  earnestness  was  inimical  to  joy.  In 
truth,  when  (as  sometimes  happened)  they  were  neither 
scholars  nor  inspired  by  the  virtue  of  common  sense, 
they  were  more  than  a  trifle  tedious.  But  when,  on 
the  plain  stock  of  natural  piety  and  of  human  kindli¬ 
ness,  there  were  grafted  culture,  humour,  and  shrewd 
observation,  the  result  was  a  man  like  the  Archdeacon. 

Ihe  world  holds  no  pleasanter  companions.  This  little 
book  would  be  welcome,  if  only  for  its  sketch  of  one  of 
the  best  of  these  wise,  simple  men.  But  it  has  stronger 
claims  on  our  interest.  It  adds  a  little— an  aftermath 
as  the  author  calls  it — to  what  we  possess  of  Fitzgerald.' 

It  contains  a  store  of  most  charming  East  Anglian 
stories.  It  pourtrays  vividly  the  wholesome  Suffolk 
rustic,  whether  of  the  sea  or  of  the  glebe.  It  is  written 
from  title-page  to  end  with  the  finish  of  a  practised 
hand,  and  is  pervaded  by  the  true  feeling  of  filial  sym¬ 
pathy.  J 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  figure  in  its  pages  is 
Fitzgerald’s  humble  friend,  the  masterful,  manly,  large- 
limbed  .larger-hearted  skipper,  “  Posh.”  We  had  met 
him  before  in  the  “Letters  and  Literary  Remains.” 

1  declare,  you  and  I  have  seen  a  Man,”  Fitzgerald 
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wrote  to  Laurence,  “made  in  the  mould  of  what 
humanity  should  be,  body  and  soul.”  In  1867  Fitz¬ 
gerald  went  into  partnership  with  Posh  in  a  herring- 
^u§’g’er  j  later,  the  connection  was  dissolved.  “A  grand 
tender  soul,”  Fitzgerald  calls  him,  “lodged  in  a  suitable 
carcase.  The  colouring  is  (when  the  Man  is  all  well)  as 
fine  as  his  form  :  the  finest  Saxon  type :  with  that  com¬ 
plexion  which  Montaigne  calls  vif,  male,  ct  flamboyant: 
blue  eyes,  and  strictly  auburn  hair,  that  any  woman 
might  wish  to  possess.” 

I  his  picture,  taken  from  the  Letters,  is  filled  in  by 
I-itzgerald  with  many  tender  little  touches  in  the  pages 
before  us.  “The  man  is,  I  do  think,  of  a  Royal  Nature. 

1  have  told  him  he  is  liable  to  one  Danger  (the  Hare  with 
many  friends)— so  many  wanting  him  to  drink.  He  says, 
it  s  quite  true,  and  that  he  is  often  obliged  to  run  away: 
as  I  believe  he  does:  for  his  House  shows  all  Temperance 
and  Order.  “I  have  just  left  him  :  having  caught  him 
with  a  Pot  of  white  paint  (some  of  which  was  on  his  Face) 
and  having  made  him  dine  on  cold  Beef  in  the  Suffolk 
Hotel  Bowling-green,  washing  all  down  with  two 
Tankards  of  Bullard’s  Ale.  He  was  not  displeased  to 
dine  abroad  ;  as  this  is  Saturday,  when  he  says  there 
are  ^apt  to  be  ‘  Squalls  ’  at  home,  because  of  wash- 
’n»>  “Posh  and  I  had  been  sauntering  in  the 

Churchyard,  and  reading  the  Epitaphs  :  looking  at  his 
own  little  boy’s  grave—*  Poor  little  Fellow.  He  wouldn’t 
let  his  Mother  go  near  him— I  can’t  think  why— but  kept 
his  little  Fingers  twisted  in  my  Hair,  and  wouldn’t  let  me 
go  ,  and  when  Death  strook  him,  as  I  may  say,  halloo’d 
out  “Daddy  !”’...  Yesterday  we  went  to  Yarmouth, 
and  looked  into  the  Great  Church  :  where,  when  Posh 
Pulled  off  his  cap,  and  stood  erect  but  not  irreverent,  I 
thought  he  looked  as  good  an  Image  of  the  Mould  that 
Man  was  originally  cast  in,  as  you  may  chance  to  see  in 
the  Temple  of  The  Maker  in  these  Days.  .  .  .  Posh- 
after  no  fish  caught  for  3  weeks — has  had  his  boat  come 
home  with  nearly  all  her  fleet  of  nets  torn  to  pieces 
in  last  weeks  winds.  On  Wednesday  he  had  to  go  8 
miles  on  the  other  side  of  Halesworth  after  a  run¬ 
away — came  home,  drenched  from  top  to  toe,  with  a 
great .  Bulrush  in  his  hand,  which  he  could  not  help 
admiring  as  he  went  along :  and  went  with  me  to 
the  Theatre  afterwards,  where  he  admired  the  ‘Gays/ 
ns  he  called  the  Scenes  ;  but  fell  asleep  before 
Shylock  had  whetted  his  knife  in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice.” 

W  e  have  left  too  little  space  for  adequate  notice  of  the 
Archdeacon’s  Suffolk  stories,  which,  after  all,  are  the  chief 
feature  of  the  book.  Such  stories  as  “The  Only  Darter  ” 
and  “Master  Charley ’’will  not  admit  of  extracts,  but  must 
be  read  as  they  stand  to  be  appreciated  in  their  pathos. 

1  heir  tenderness  comes  of  tears.  Other  pages  smile  with 
lighter  reminiscences,  such  as  that  of  Tom  Pepper,  “the 
last  of  our  Monk  Soham  yeomen,”  a  man  of  the  old 
Ironsides  type,  a  strong  Dissenter,  and  apt,  in  his  Little 
Bethel,  to  denounce  the  Established  Church.  “‘The 
clargy»’  he  once  declared,  ‘they’re  here,  and  they  ain’t 
here  ;  they’re  like  pigs  in  the  garden,  and  yeou  can’t  get 
’em  out.’  On  which  an  old  woman,  a  member  of  the 
flock,  sprang  up  and  cried,  ‘That’s  right,  Brother 
Pepper,  kitch  ’em  by  the  fifth  buttonhole  !  ’  ”  James 
Wilding,  “a  splendid  type  of  the  Suffolk  labourer,” 
a .  kind  of  inland  Posh,  was  induced  to  emigrate, 
with  his  wife,  his  large  family,  and  his  old  one-legged 
mother,  to  somewhere  near  New  Orleans.  “  How  are 
you  going?”  he  was  asked  a  few  days  before  they 
started.  “  I  don’t  fare  to  know  rightly,”  was  the 
answer,  “but  we’re  goin’  to  sleep  the  first  night  at 
Debenham  fa  village  four  miles  off],  and  that’ll 
kinder  break  the  jarney.”  Another  anecdote,  less  local 
in  tone,  tells  us  of  Mr.  P - ,  “who  stuttered,  and 


was  certainly  eccentric.  In  summer  time  he  loved  to 
catch  small  ‘  freshers  ’  (young  frogs)  and  let  them  hop 
down  his  throat,  when  he  would  stroke  his  stomach, 
observing,  ‘  B  b— b— b— eautifully  cool.’”  Then  there 
was  Dr.  Belman.  He  was  playing  whist  one  evening 
with  a  maiden  lady  for  partner.  She  trumped  his  best 
card,  and  at  the  end  of  the  hand  he  asked  her  the 
reason  why.  “  ‘  Oh,  Dr.  Belman  ’  (smilingly),  ‘  I  judged 
it  judicious.  Judicious!  judicious!!  JUDICIOUS!!! 
You  old  fool.'  She  never  again  touched  a  card.”  This 
charming  little  volume  has,  in  truth,  but  one  defect — it 
is  much  shorter  than  one  would  wish  it. 
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SPORT  ON  SEA  AND  RIVER. 


“Days  of  My  Life  on  Waters  Fresh  and  Salt.”  By 
John  Bickerdyke.  London:  Longmans,  Green  & 

Co.  1895* 

IT  is  a  pleasure  to  read  a  book  the  writer  of  which  is 
so  thoroughly  master  of  his  subject  as  the  veteran 
all-round  angler  Mr.  John  Bickerdyke,  who,  in  the 
volume  before  us,  arranges  his  experiences  under  two 
heads— fresh  water  and  salt  water.  It  is  not  merely 
that  Mr.  Bickerdyke  is  full  of  excellent  angling  stories 

_ such  as  his  stories  of  the  Three  Big  Thames  Trout, 

and  the  Professor  and  the  Salmon— but  his  knowledge  of 
the  habits  of  the  various  fish  dealtwith  in  his  entertaining 
chapters  is  so  extensive  and  at  the  same  time  so  intimate 
that  a  reasonably  sympathetic  reader  soon  learns  to  live 
with  his  guide  in  a  finny  world  where  the  very  characters 
of  wary  Hampshire  trout  or  confiding  Sutherlandshire 
salmon  are  analyzed  with  a  keenness  that  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  The  book  is  full  of  invaluable  advice, 
wrinkles  which  few  anglers  can  afford  to  do  without. 
Here  is  one.  The  constant  returning  of  undersized  fish 
in  private  waters  is  the  cause,  Mr.  Bickerdyke  is  con¬ 
vinced,  why  such  waters  as  the  Lambourn  become 
almost  hopelessly  difficult  to  fish.  The  fish  get,  from 
their  youth  up,  an  elaborate  education  in  artificial  flies 
and  fish-hooks,  and  at  last  become  too  coy  and  shy  to 
be  caught  except  under  unusual  circumstances.  “  Even 
when  the  Mayfly  has  been  abundant,  and  the  river  one 
seething  cauldron  of  trout,  I  once  saw  twenty-five 
anglers  work  hard  all  day  and  catch  nothing.  The 
secret  of  having  a  good  fishery  is  to  kill  everything 
landed  except  fingerlings,  and  for  every  fish  killed  place 
two  yearlings  in  the  river.  The  expense  is  not  con¬ 
siderable.” 

Mr.  Bickerdyke  considers  that  there  are  four  secrets 
of  success  in  angling.  First,  of  course,  fish  ;  but  this, 
we  think,  might  have  been  omitted  as  obvious.  Secondly, 
some  inclination  on  their  part  to  feed  ;  thirdly,  a  bait  to 
their  taste  ;  and  fourthly,  absence  of  suspicion  that  they 
are  being  angled  for.  The  last  is,  of  course,  the  chief 
difficulty  to  overcome,  and  is  a  test  of  one’s  knowledge 
of  piscine  character,  for  very7  different  things  arouse  the 
suspicions  of  different  kinds  of  fish  in  different  waters. 
To  keep  out  of  sight  and  use  fine  tackle  is  the  general 
rule  to  observe  if  y7ou  desire  to  fill  your  basket.  ^ 

Mr.  Bickerdyke’s  experiences  with  "■fin  de  si'ecle  fish,” 
as  he  calls  the  sophisticated  and  wary  denizens  of  many 
of  our  much-fished  English  waters,  are  interesting  from 
the  naturalist’s  point  of  view  and  also  generally  amusing. 
The  story  of  the  cunning  trout  which  was  fairly  caught 
by  a  stratagem  is  worth  repeating.  He  dwelt  opposite 
a  clubhouse  on  a  famous  stream,  and  it  was  in  vain  that 
the  members  tried  the  tame  but  cunning  veteran  with 
every  known  wile.  One  day  in  August  a  new  member 
joined,  and  the  old  members  took  all  his  bets  that  he 
would  catch  the  big  trout,  being  certain  that  the  trout 
was  untakeable.  The  new  member  proceeded  to  feed 
the  big  trout  every  evening  for  a  week  with  bluebottles 
shot  out  of  a  pea-shooter.  At  last  the  wind  he  had  waited 
for  came,  and  the  bluebottle,  this  time  on  the  hook,  was 
taken,  and  after  a  great  struggle  the  big  trout  was  landed 
at  last. 

Mr.  Bickerdyke  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  waters 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  He  takes  us  to  the  Black 
Forest  where  his  skill  drew  trout  and  grayling  out  of  the 
Murg  ;  then  he  takes  us  to  Scandinavia  to  a  glacier-fed 
salmon  river,  where  great  doings  are  recorded  among  the 
sea-trout ;  while  he  is  by7  no  means  averse  to  pursuing 
coarse  fish  in  the  Ouse,  and  evidently  very  much  enjoys 
the  concoction  of  the  marvellous  stories  with  which  he 
brightens  his  never  uninteresting  pages.  The  successful 
fishing  of  a  chalk  stream  in  the  south-western  counties 
under  very  unfavourable  conditions  supplies  a  chapter 
which  ought  to  be  learned  by  heart  by  every  tiro  in  the 
art  of  fly-fishing.  Mr.  Bickerdyke  amuses  while  he 
instructs  even  in  this  chapter,  which  is  instructive  from 
start  to  finish. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  second  part  of  his  book,  in  which 
salt-w7ater  fishing  is  described,  that  Mr.  Bickerdyke  is 
most  original  in  his  matter.  He  succeeds  here  in  making 
considerable  additions  to  his  capital  book,  “  Angling  in 
Salt  Water,”  published  about  eight  years  ago,  in  which 
he  showed  conclusively  that  there  is  just  as  much  room 


for  skill  in  sea-fishing  as  in  fresh-water  sport,  and  more 
probability  of  the  unexpected,  which,  after  all,  is  no 
small  part  of  the  charm  of  angling.  The  chapter  entitled 
“Trout-fishing  in  the  Sea”  is  particularly  interesting, 
and  certainly  Mr.  Bickerdyke  had  plenty  of  sport  with 
the  Scotch  sea-trout,  and  gives  ample  and  detailed 
directions  which  the  novice  in  this  form  of  the  gentle  art 
will  do  well  to  read  carefully. 

Fly-fishing  from  the  rocks  off  the  Yorkshire  coast  has 
its  attractions  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  The  billet, 
as  the  smaller  coalfish  are  then  called,  come  in  to  feed 
on  the  herring  fry  and  will  take  the  fly  pretty  freely. 
Mr.  Bickerdyke  describes  a  day’s  fishing  in  a  shallow 
lagoon  into  wffiich  shoals  of  sile  were  driven  and  penned 
by  their  natural  enemies  the  billet.  The  billet  rose 
freely  to  the  fly,  made  a  vigorous  fight  for  life,  and 
heavy  indeed  was  the  load  our  fisherman  had  to  carry 
home  that  evening.  Another  excellent  chapter  deals  with 
bass-fishing  in  the  Bristol  Channel  ;  the  bass  is  a  game 
fish  and  gives  first-rate  sport,  and  is,  moreover,  more 
wary  and  difficult  to  catch  than  a  salmon.  There  is  a 
capital  account  of  fishing  for  congers  by  moonlight  in 
Carmarthen  Bay.  The  story  of  the  monster  bass  hooked 


and  brought  to  the  surface  when  out  after  congers  in 
this  bay  is  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Bickerdy'ke’s  vivid  and  easy 
style.  “  I  held  him  a  little  hard,  and  up  he  came  to  the 
surface,  lashing  the  water  and  churning  it  up  into  silvery 
foam.  It  was  a  bass — a  monster  bass,  the  phantom 
after  which  I  had  journeyed  into  Wales.  ...  I  never  felt 
more  excited  over  a  fish  in  my  life.  Llan  knew7  nothing 
of  gaffing,  and  made  feeble  efforts  at  this  glorious 
creature,  w7ho  still  flurried  the  wrater  like  a  dy'ing  whale. 

‘  Give  it  me  !  ’  I  cried.  But  it  was  too  late.  As  I 
took  the  gaff  w7ith  one  hand  the  tension  on  the  line 
ceased  and  the  fish  was  gone.  The  hook  had  come  out 
of  his  mouth.  It  w7as  a  most  bitter  disappointment, 
for  he  w7as  a  bass  among  bass.”  Mr.  Bickerdyke’s 
experiences  in  fishing  for  sea-trout  and  salmon  in  the  sea 
seem  to  have  been  on  the  whole  satisfactory7,  though  not 
always  according  to  expectation.  “We  fished  for 
salmon  and,  as  a  result,  had  twrelve  sea-trout,  averaging 
about  one  pound  each,  caught  on  the  Halcyon  bait, 
Devon  baits,  large  red  phantom,  small  browm  phantom, 
Clipper,  and  a  small  coalfish  ;  but,  after  all,  is  not  the 
charm  of  angling  its  uncertainty.”  Passages  of  ad¬ 
mirable  description,  showing  a  keen  eye  for  and  close 
study7  of  nature,  might  be  taken  from  almost  any  part  of 
Mr.  Bickerdyke’s  volume.  Here  is  one  of  them :  “Now 
that  itw7as  not  quite  so  lightwewere  able  to  see  the  glories 
of  the  phosphorescence  which  w7as  on  and  in  the  water. 
Each  eel  came  up  a  wriggling  line  of  silver,  the  wTater 
broke  in  silvery  waves  as  we  cast  in  our  baited  lines,  the 
lines  themselves  went  dowrn  as  silvery  pencils  of  light  to 
the  bottom.  When  a  big  eel — one  that  had  to  be  dealt 
gently  with— took  the  bait,  what  a  glorious  sight  it  was 
as  he  v7rithed,  twisted,  and  fought  in  a  bath  of  liquid 
silver,  and  finally7  came  into  the  boat  w7ith  points  of 
silvery  light  on  him,  which  died  away  almost 
instantly.” 
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By  Arthur  Symons.  London : 
Leonard  C.  Smithers.  1895. 

THOSE  who  have  learned  from  his  former  volumes 
to  know  Mr.  Symons  as  a  careful  maker  of 
melodious  verse,  not  without  a  gift  of  direct  vision  and 
often  distinguished  by7  some  felicity  of  expression,  w  ill 
open,  as  we  did,  his  new  book  of  poems  with  consider¬ 
able  expectations.  Nor  will  any  student  of  verse  simply 
as  verse  be  disappointed.  Mr.  Symons  is  no  unskilled 
metricist.  He  has  learned  the  secret  of  the  melody.ot 
simple  metres,  and  he  uses  his  knowledge  often  with 
unquestionable  success.  He  has  learned,  too,  the  value 
of  simplicity  of  language,  and  in  such  verse  as  “  White 
Magic,”  “Memory,”  and  “At  the  Ambassadeurs,  ne 
hits& the  mark.  As  favourable  examples  of  Mr.  Symons, 
work  we  will  give  the  first  and  last  in  full. 

WHITE  MAGIC. 

“  Against  the  world  I  close  my  heart, 

And  half  in  pride  and  half  in  fear, 

I  said  to  Love  and  Lust :  Depart ; 

None  enters  here. 
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A  gipsy  witch  has  glided  in, 

She  takes  her  seat  beside  my  fire  ; 

Her  eyes  are  innocent  of  sin, 

Mine  of  desire. 

She  holds  me  with  an  unknown  spell, 

She  folds  me  in  her  heart’s  embrace  ; 

If  this  be  love  I  cannot  tell  : 

I  watch  her  face. 

Her  sombre  eyes  are  happier 
Than  any  joy  that  e’er  had  voice  ; 

Since  I  am  happiness  to  her, 

I  too  rejoice. 

And  I  have  closed  the  door  again, 

Against  the  world  I  close  my  heart  ; 

I  hold  her  with  my  spell ;  in  vain 
Would  she  depart. 

I  hold  her  with  a  surer  spell, 

Beyond  her  magic,  and  above  : 

If  hers  be  love,  I  cannot  tell, 

But  mine  is  love.” 

Xot  less  admirably  simple  in  expression  and  contain- 
ng,  in  the  fine  line  we  have  italicized,  a  deeper  note  of 
thought  than  is  usual  in  Mr.  Symons’  verse,  is  the 
following  : 

AT  THE  AMBASSADEURS. 

TO  YVETTE  GUILBERT. 

“  That  was  Yvette.  The  blithe  Ambassadeurs 
Glitters  this  Sunday  of  the  Fete  des  Fleurs  ; 

Here  are  the  flowers,  too,  living  flowers  that  blow 
A  night  or  two  before  the  odours  go  ; 

And  all  the  flowers  of  all  the  city  ways 
Are  laughing  with  Yvette,  this  day  of  days. 

Laugh  with  \  vette  ?  But  I  must  first  forget, 

Before  I  laugh  that  I  have  heard  Yvette. 

F or  the  flowers  fade  before  her  :  see,  the  light 
Dies  out  of  that  poor  cheek  and  leaves  it  white, 

And  a  chill  shiver  takes  me  as  she  sings 
The  pity  of  unpitied  human  things  ; 

A  woe  beyond  all  weeping,  tears  that  trace 
The  very  wrinkles  of  the  last  grimace.” 

It  is  astonishing,  after  such  simple  and  sufficing  work¬ 
manship,  to  find  such  sorry  stuff  as  this  in  “Escalade”: 

“And  pouring  over  me  and  under 
Scented  billows  of  soft  thunder,” 
whatever  that  may  mean.  Or  this,  “  To  Marcella  ”  : 

“  Mauve,  black,  and  rose, 

The  veils  of  the  jewel,  and  she,  the  jewel,  a  rose. 

First,  the  pallor  of  mauve 

A  soft  flood  flowing  about  the  body  I  love. 

Then  the  flush  of  the  rose, 

A  hedge  of  roses  about  the  mystical  rose. 

Last,  the  black,  and  at  last 

The  feet  that  I  love,  and  the  way  that  my  love  has 
passed.” 

After  all  this  sickly  deliriousness  one  turns  with  relief  to 
such  a  quaint  echo  of  Blake’s  simplicity  as  this  : 

“  Zulia,  my  little  cat, 

I  like  you,  not  for  this  or  that, 

But  just  because  you  seem  to  be 
My  Zulia  made  for  me.” 

But  when  all  is  said  in  commendation  of  Mr.  Symons’ 
careful  workmanship  and  metrical  skill,  we  are  forced, 
in  considering  this,  as  any,  collection  of  poems,  to  weigh 
the  substance  as  well  as  the  form.  Poetry,  savs 
Milton,  should  be  simple,  sensuous,  passionate.  Sim¬ 
plicity  of  expression  Mr.  Symons  undoubtedly  has, 
sensuousness  he  aims  at  and  in  his  own  limited  region 
attains  ;  but  his  passion,  though  restrained  by  no 
conventions,  does  not,  we  think,  ring  true.  It  is 
elaborate,  artificial,  insincere.  The  fact  is  Mr.  Symons 
seems  to  have  chosen  his  subject  matter  from  a  desire 
of  conveying  at  any  cost  the  impression  of  newness, 
of  originality.  Now  there  are  two  ways  of  giving  the 
impression  of  newness.  The  first  is  to  see  the  old 
materials  and  feel  the  old  sensations  of  human  life  in 
a  new  and  living  way.  The  second  is  to  find  new 
materials,  new  sensations.  This  is  easily  enough  done 
by  crossing  the  line  and  entering  the  region  of  the  for¬ 
bidden,  by  representing  situations  and  sensations  which 
a  general  sense  of  what  is  decent  and  also,  we  think,  of 
what  is  worthy  of  poetry,  should  leave  unexposed.  To 
lift  the  curtain  of  the  lupanar  is  still  in  England  an  ob- 
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vious  way  of  getting  freshness  of  materials,  though  this 
had  been  done  in  France  long  ago  by  Baudelaire  with  a 
grim  sincerity  that  might  almost  be  held  to  excuse  what* 
without  this  sincerity,  is  certainly  inexcusable.  Mr. 
Symons’  prologue  fairly  indicates  his  scope  and  his- 
limitations  : 

“The  light  flares  in  the  music-hall, 

The  light,  the  sound  that  weary  us  ; 

Hour  after  hour  I  count  them  all," 

Lagging,  and  loud,  and  riotous. 

My  life  is  like  a  music  hall.” 

The  cool,  deliberate  cult  of  sensations — the  cult  of  every 
refinementof  voluptuousness — is  evidently  the  philosophy 
of  life,  if  philosophy  we  can  call  it,  that  lies  behind  Mr. 
Symons’  poems.  This  cult  of  the  sensual  ends  in  an 
atrophy  ot  natural  feelings,  in  which  only  something 
forbidden,  strange,  perverted,  has  savour  and  sting. 
The  result  is  seen  not  only  in  the  subjects  which  Mr. 
Symons  selects  and  in  his  free  treatment  of  them,  but  in 
the  titles  which  he  prefixes  to  his  poems.  It  is  not 
enough  to  print  with  elaborate  fidelity  a  viveur's  expe¬ 
riences  of  London  nights ;  but  an  additional  savour 
must  be  gained  by  giving  such  titles  as  “Stella  Maris  ” 
and  “Magnificat”  to  poems  that  deal  with  the  light 
loves  of  the  flesh,  “the  chance  romances  of  the  streets,” 
to  use  Mr.  Symons’  language. 

Frank  passion  differs  widely  from  this  morbid  sen¬ 
suality  ever  in  search  of  some  new  incentive,  which  it 
finds  in  states  of  feeling  outside  healthy  human  expe¬ 
rience.  Take  the  opening  lines  of  “Liber  Amoris,”  a 
poem  showing  the  influence  of  Rossetti’s  “Jenny,”  but 
without  the  sanity  as  it  is  without  the  seriousness  and 
strength  of  that  far  greater  poem. 

“What’s  virtue,  Bianca?  Have  we  not 
Agreed  the  word  should  be  forgot, 

That  ours  be  every  dear  device 
And  all  the  subtleties  of  vice, 

And,  in  diverse  imaginings, 

The  savour  of  forbidden  things.” 

In  lack  of  reticence,  of  decency,  Mr.  Symons  has  nothing 
to  learn  from  any  one,  but  he  differs  from  the  French 
poets  he  imitates  in  the  atmosphere  of  artificiality  which 
surrounds  his  apotheosis  of  the  flesh.  One  feels  that  Mr. 
Symons  is  merely  posing,  anxious  to  appear  a  much  more 
abandoned  sensualist  than  he  is.  He  does  his  best  to 
paint  exceptional  depravity  as  if  he  drew  upon  his  own 
experience,  but,  to  the  credit  of  his  morals  be  it  said,  the 
result  is  unconvincing  and  unreal.  It  is  a  pity  that  so 
much  culture,  so  much  knowledge  of  poetry,  such  con¬ 
siderable  master}-  of  language  and  metre,  should  be 
wasted  on  subjects  that  are  as  much  beneath  the  notice 
of  the  Muse  as  they  are  unworthy  of  the  dignitv  of 
human  nature.  It  is  a  pity  :  for  the  same  hand  which 
has  given  us  the  worst  of  the  many  offences  against 
good  taste,  of  which  we  have  pointed  out  only  the  least 
unquotable,  can  write  like  this  : 

“This  was  a  sweet  white  wildwood  violet 

I  found  among  the  painted  slips  that  grow 
Where,  under  hot-house  glass,  the  flowers  forget 
How  the  sun  shines,  and  how  the  cool  winds  blow. 
The  violet  took  the  orchid’s  colouring, 

Tricked  out  its  dainty  fairness  like  the  rest  ; 

^  et  still  its  breath  was  as  the  breath  of  Spring, 

And  the  wood’s  heart  was  wild  within  its  breast.”1 

MR.  OMAN’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

“A  History  of  England.”  By  Charles  Oman,  Fellow  of 
All  Souls’  College,  and  Lecturer  in  History  at  New 
College,  Oxford.  London  :  Edward  Arnold.  1S95. 

T  F  it  were  not  happily  true  that  prejudice  and  family 
tradition  are  far  more  powerful  than  learning  conned 
by  rote,  and  that  common  sense  outweighs  a  thousand 
lessons  of  pedagogues,  we  should  wonder  that  our 
children  ever  attain  to  a  sane  and  sober  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  our  land.  It  is  appalling  to  think  of  the 
way  English  history  has  been  written  for  schoolboys, 
and  of  the  nonsense  that  schoolmasters  have  told  to 
their  gaping  forms.  A  few  years  ago  an  English  history 
lesson  at  one  of  our  public  schools  was  a  mere  lefon  pour 
nre,  and  we  question  if  recent  improvements  have  been 
as  yet  very  influential.  While  a  sixth-form  boy  is  little, 
if  at  all,  behind  a  young  student  at  the  Universities  ii> 
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classical  scholarship,  what  are  mere  commonplaces  of 
history  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  still  unknown 
marvels  at  Eton.  For  this  we  should  be  sorry  to  lay  all 
blame  on  the  pedagogues,  strangely  though  their 
omniscience  is  wont  to  trip  when  it  essays  to  talk  of 
the  doings  of  those  who  have  made  England  great. 
The  fault  is  that  of  the  writer  more  than  the  teacher  of 
history  ;  for  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  till  now  there 
has  not  been  a  good  school-history  of  our  own  land  in 
existence.  It  were  invidious  to  particularize  ;  and  those 
who  know  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  where  one 
writer  is  shamefully  inaccurate,  and  another  is  the  mere 
advocate  of  antiquated  Whiggery,  even  the  best  have 
been  sadly  incomplete  or  mortally  dull.  We  opened 
Mr.  Oman’s  book  with  a  glimmer  of  hope  that  at  last 
we  might  come  to  the  light.  Hope  has  almost  died 
away  ;  but  it  is  the  blackest  hour  before  the  dawn. 
Heroics  are  really  unavoidable,  for  the  lack  was  tragic. 
But  now  we  may  lay  tearful  rhetoric  aside,  for  Mr.  Oman 
has  gone  near  to  write  an  ideal  history  of  England. 

We  might  have  expected  he  would  do  well,  for  not 
only  are  his  books  for  grown  readers  stuffed  with 
knowledge  and  of  a  bright  complexion  in  the  writing, 
but  his  school  history  of  Greece  has  been  universally 
admitted  to  be  a  model  schoolbook,  and  is  already,  we 
believe,  in  an  eighth  edition.  Mr.  Oman  is  a  serious 
student  of  history,  and  he  is  engaged  in  teaching  it  at 
the  University  where  it  is  most  studied.  He  has  the 
knowledge  of  a  scholar  and  the  art  of  a  teacher,  and  we 
do  not  wonder  that  he  has  given  us  what  we  believe  will 
be  the  standard  schoolbook  on  his  subject  for  many 
years  to  come.  To  fully  review  a  history  of  England  is 
a  task  impossible  as  well  as  ridiculous.  We  can  only 
point  out  what  seem  to  us  the  chief  characteristics  of 
Mr.  Oman’s  book. 

And  first  it  is  throughout  abreast  with  the  latest 
result  of  special  students’  work.  It  is  a  history  which  a 
scholar  can  read  with  a  feeling  of  solid  satisfaction  and 
without  any  uneasy  sense  that  the  foundations  are  in¬ 
secure.  And  Mr.  Oman  is  a  specialist  himself  as  well 
as  a  student  of  the  specialism  of  others.  It  were  hard, 
one  would  think,  to  tell  again  the  stories  of  our  great 
battles,  for  if  anything  has  been  well  done  our  drum  and 
trumpet  stories,  which  Mr.  J.  R.  Green  so  much  despised, 
have  been  told  in  the  past  to  admiration.  But  Mr. 
Oman  is  a  specialist  in  military  science,  and  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  (though  he  does  cling  to  the 
“  palisade”  and  the  “shield  wall”  at  Hastings,  not 
having  the  fear  of  certain  grim  modern  combatants 
before  his  eyes)  there  is  hardly  a  battle  in  which  our 
kinsfolk  have  engaged  which  does  not  win  a  new  interest 
in  his  telling  of  it.  And  Mr.  Oman  knows  his  coins  as 
well  as  his  battles.  Again  and  again  he  illustrates  a 
reign  by  a  felicitous  reference  to  its  monetary  matters. 
Even  his  sturdy  Protestantism  cannot  prevent  his  telling 
us  that  the  blessed  Reformation  and  the  great  King 
Harry  gave  us  not  only  a  breach  with  Rome  but  a 
debasement  of  the  currency. 

But  these  merits,  and  the  confidence  which  they  enable 
us  to  place  in  Mr.  Oman  as  a  guide,  are  by  no  means 
the  only  ones,  or  perhaps  from  the  popular  point  of  view 
even  the  greatest  of  the  book’s  good  points.  Mr.  Oman 
not  only  knows  what  to  say  but  he  knows  how  to  say 
it.  Perhaps  the  greatest  virtue  of  a  book  for  school¬ 
boys  is  a  clear  readable  style  ;  and  this  is  conspicuous 
in  Mr.  Oman’s  history.  We  have  already  heard  a  well- 
known  text-book  vigorously  disparaged  by  a  young 
student  in  comparison  with  the  volume  we  have  just 
been  able  to  place  in  his  hands.  “  I  know  what  Mr. 
Oman  means,  and  I  can  understand  him  :  I  couldn’t 
make  out  what  the  other  fellow  was  driving  at,”  said 
the  ingenuous  critic  ;  and  the  criticism  was  not  unjust. 
Mr.  Oman  has  a  keen  sense  of  proportion  and  a  really 
masterly  power  of  seeing  through  a  mass  of  details  to 
the  central  point  which  it  is  incumbent  on  every  one  to 
know.  We  do  not  think  it  possible  to  select  better  than 
he  has  done  the  real  turning-points  of  English  history, 
reign  by  reign,  century  by  century,  or  to  put  the  issues 
more  clearly  or  with  more  justice. 

And  perhaps  it  is  not  a  little  matter  that  Mr.  Oman  is 
not  tied  to  an  effete  party  creed.  The  absurd  presup¬ 
position  which  pedagogueshaveinherited  from  Macaulay, 
or  Hallam,  or  Hume,  have  no  part  in  forming  Mr.  Oman’s 
judgment.  He  lets  his  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and 


he  never  strains  a  point  in  favour  of  what  we  may  guess 
to  be  his  own  opinions.  Conspicuously  is  this  the  case 
in  what  must  have  been  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
book  to  write,  the  chapter  called  “  Democracy  and  Im¬ 
perialism,”  which  treats  of  the  years  1865  to  1885.  In 
fact,  the  record  of  our  own  century  as  a  whole  has  never, 
we  believe,  been  so  truly  and  so  fairly  told. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  critic,  however,  to  point  out 
blots  as  well  as  merits,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
one  side  of  his  work  seems  to  us  to  have  received  too 
little  of  Mr.  Oman’s  revision.  There  are  slips,  of  course, 
here  and  there  all  through  the  book — as  when  King 
John  is  said  to  have  died  at  “S winstead  Abbey  near 
Newark,”  where  both  the  fact  and  the  geography  are 
wrong.  But  these  slips  are  most  frequent  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  matters.  Thus  the  work  of  Dunstan  in 
church  matters  is  sadly  misrepresented.  He  is  said 
to  have  tried  “  to  substitute  monks  for  the  secu¬ 
lar  priests  wherever  he  could,”  whereas  the  mark 
of  his  greatness,  as  Mr.  S.  R.  Gardiner  has  truly 
observed,  is  that  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  A  study^  j 
of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford’s  masterly  preface  to  the  Lives’^ 
of  Dunstan  would  show  Mr.  Oman  his  error.  His 
account  of  Becket  is  equally  unsatisfactory.  It  seems 
as  if  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  had  lived  and  died  in  vain. 
The  change  after  the  Chancellor’s  consecration  is 
absurdly  exaggerated,  and  the  statement  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  motives  as  well  as  of  his  action  is  quite  un- 
historical.  The  whole  question  of  clerical  exemption 
also  needs  a  thorough  revision  ;  and  throughout  the 
section  Mr.  Oman,  for  once,  is  by  no  means  sound  in 
his  basis  of  fact.  In  his  account  of  the  Reformation  we 
wish  that  Mr.  Oman  had  made  it  clear  that  the  Act  of 
Supremacy  was  not  from  the  first  such  a  direct  line  of 
cleavage  as  modern  papal  writers  try  to  make  out. 
Many  of  those  whom  the  Roman  Church  now  reveres  as 
martyrs  accepted  it  without  surprise,  and  took  oath  to 
the  Royal  headship,  with  no  dishonesty  or  reservation 
that  we  are  justified  in  suspecting.  Nor  is  it  true  to  say 
that  the  second  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.  swept  away 
the  last  traces  of  the  pre-Reformation  ritual.  Has  Mr. 
Oman  never  heard  of  the  Vestiarian  controversy,  or  of 
the  ornaments’  rubric?  In  the  case  of  Archbishop  Laud 
too,  Mr.  Oman  makes  a  curious  slip  in  a  matter  of  fact 
which  entirely  vitiates  his  argument.  The  High  Com¬ 
mission  cannot  be  condemned  on  the  evidence  of  Bast- 
wick’s  case,  since  Bastwick  was  tried  not  therein  but 
in  the  Star  Chamber.  It  would  almost  seem  indeed  as 
if  Mr.  Oman  fell  into  the  common  blunder  of  thinking 
that  an  ecclesiastical  court  could  take  cognisance  of 
secular  offences.  Lastly,  if  Mr.  Oman  had  read  the  j 
reminiscences  of  the  Tractarians  which  have  been  poured 
upon  us  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  he  would  have 
known  that  it  is  absurd  to  state  that  the  doctrines  of  I 
“the  Real  Presence  in  the  Sacrament  and  the  sacrificial  I 
priesthood  ”  had  been  “extinct  in  the  English  Church 
for  many  years.”  These  are  mistakes  which  can  be  I 
easily  corrected  in  a  second  edition,  and  happily  they 
touch  only  one  side  of  Mr.  Oman’s  work.  When  they 
are  corrected  the  book  may  be  commended  unreservedly 
to  all  schoolmasters,  and  to  a  very  much  wider  public 
which  wishes  to  know  something  truly  and  shortly  and 
pleasantly  of  the  history  of  its  own  land. 

BISHOP  LIGHTFOOT’S  LEGACY. 

“  Notes  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.”  By  the  late  Bishop 
Lightfoot.  London  :  Macmillan.  1895. 

IF  the  trustees  had  printed  in  one  volume  the  notes 
on  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  with  the 
text  as  emended  by  the  Bishop,  they  would  not  only  have  1 
done  better  by  the  reader  but  would  have  carried  out  1 
the  author’s  intentions  more  satisfactorily.  And  surely  | 
Bishop  Lightfoot  had  friends  and  pupils  enough  lor 
some  one  who  knew  him  to  have  set  forth  in  a  preface 
the  Bishop’s  views  upon  the  thorny  question  of  the 
Second  Advent  and  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  upon  the 
same  ?  Instead  of  this,  here  we  have  a  number  of  I 
broken  bits,  the  busts,  torsos,  and  fragments  of  com¬ 
mentary  tossed  together  and  left  to  tell  their  own  tales.  I 
We  have  notes  on  seven  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  | 
Romans,  on  seven  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  1 
and  fuller  notes  on  fourteen  verses  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
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Ephesians.  To  these  are  added  a  couple  of  indices,  one 
Greek  and  one  English,  contrary  to  the  late  Bishop’s 
own  plan  of  index-making.  Not  that  Lightfoot  could 
ever  have  really  convinced  anybody  of  the  genuine 
character  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  or  have  pieced 
the  arcs  of  Pauline  philosophy  together  so  as  to  show 
the  full  circle  of  Pauline  thought.  His  genius  was  for 
detail.  To  a  general  theory  of  the  Ephesians  he  would 
have  contributed  much,  to  the  elaboration  of  such  a 
theory  nothing.  He  would  faithfully  record  that  this 
expression  is  like  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  this  is  akin  to  that  in  St.  Peter’s  speech  or  was 
after  the  use  of  St.  John  (cf.  his  notes  on  (Woyrjros, 
i-oupavia,  6 iKovopla,  &c.),  but  if  any  one  from  a  thousand 
such  expressions  were  to  try  to  show  that  the  document 
is  therefore  not  Pauline,  the  Bishop  would  rather  prefer 
to  vex  him  over  particles  than  tackle  the  logic  of  his 
deductions.  Like  many  of  the  myopic,  he  had  a 
powerful  eye  for  the  minute  ;  but  big  things  were  a 
_mist  to  him.  Yet  wide  generalization  cannot  be 
escaped  from.  One  may  refuse  to  form  a  fresh  theory, 
but  then  one  has  to  adopt  an  old  one  ready-made  ;  and 
in  this  book  more,  perhaps,  than  in  any  of  his  others 
we  feel  how  immense  was  the  Bishop’s  armoury,  how 
finely  tempered  and  how  various  the  weapons.  Only 
one  thing  is  needed,  which  would  lead  on  so  well- 
equipped  a  general  to  certain  victory,  and  that  is  a  plan 
of  campaign.  Cambridge  does  not  care  for  plans  of 
campaign,  we  know,  and  in  this  the  Bishop  was  a  true 
son  of  Cambridge.  Take,  for  instance,  the  author’s 
note  on  xaPlT°^v-  He  points  out  that  x°Pls  may  mean 
gracious  favour  or  gracefulness,  and  the  verb  may  mean 
to  bestow  favour  on  or  to  render  attractive.  St.  Chry¬ 
sostom  “and  others  ”  (who,  by  the  way,  include  all  the 
Greek  Doctors)  interpret  “  grace  ”  in  the  second  mean¬ 
ing.  With  them  it  is  equivalent  to  gracefulness,  and 
they  had  before  their  eyes  the  Charites.  But  Latin 
speculation  cares  little  for  the  fine  arts  and  much  for 
the  notion  of  man’s  beggary  and  God’s  largess  ;  and 
English  theology,  which  all  bears  the  mint-mark  of 
Aquinas,  persists  in  putting  Latin  interpretations  before 
Greek  ones  rather  than  abate  its  traditional  obstinacy. 
Therefore  the  Bishop  puts  free  favour  before  graceful¬ 
ness,  whereas  certainly  a  thing  must  be  looked  upon  as 
graceful  before  the  bestowal  of  it  can  be  counted  as 
gracious,  and  the  gracefulness  of  the  gift  is  more 
important  than  the  fact  that  it  is  a  gift.  Neither  in 
time  nor  in  value  therefore  does  “the  first  meaning” 
come  first.  Why  then  does  the  Bishop  put  it  first? 
Because  English  theology  has  wrongly  preferred  the 
second  meaning,  and  the  textual  critic  did  not  care  to 
leave  textual  actualities  for  theological  theory.  In  fact 
he  adopted  his  general  theories  ready-made.  This  is 
why  Bishop  Lightfoot  is  so  dear  to  educated  English¬ 
men.  He  is  painstaking,  thorough,  entirely  conscien¬ 
tious,  huge  in  industry  and  entirely  practical,  as  the 
phrase  goes.  This  is  also  why  he  founded  no  school, 
left  no  heirs,  and  will  always  be  regarded  as  a  gun¬ 
smith  rather  than  a  field-marshal,  a  discerner  and  a 
critic  rather  than  a  seer  and  a  maker.  No  doubt  it 
takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world  and — well  !  in  this  case 
the  smith  has,  as  usual,  forged  well  and  tested  carefully, 
and  smiths  are  very  important  people  of  course  ;  indeed, 
beyond  all  doubt,  they  are  next  in  importance  to  kings. 
Since  we  do  not  breed  kings  in  theological  thought,  let 
us  pay  all  the  honour  we  can  to  a  smith  like  this  one, 
who  swings  a  heavy  hammer  upon  a  thoroughly  sound 
anvil.  The  very  sparks  of  such  work  are  worth  more 
than  the  finished  work  of  weaker  men. 


PARTI-COLOURED  ANIMALS. 

“  Studies  in  the  Evolution  of  Animals.”  By  E.  Bonavia, 
M.D.  London  :  A.  Constable  &  Co.  1895. 

^ITH  the  best  inclination  in  the  world,  we  cannot 
take  Dr.  Bonavia’s  “studies”  as  substantial 
contributions  to  science.  He  tells  us  that,  after  having 
completed  “The  Flora  of  the  Assyrian  Monuments  and 
its  Outcomes, ”he  “was  looking  for  something  to  take  up 
next  as  a  subject  of  study.”  In  the  furriers’  windows  he 
'W£.s  attracted  by  the  leopard  and  tiger  skins,  which  by 
legr  es  became  objects  of  interesting  study  and  specula¬ 
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tion.”  He  set  about  his  task  in  the  true  ranging  spirit 
of  the  amateur,  and  he  has  collected  a  large  number  of 
curious  and  interesting  facts.  He  has  visited  many 
museums  and  zoological  gardens.  He  has  made  thumb¬ 
nail  sketches  of  cab-horses  in  Piccadilly,  and  obtained 
photographs  of  spotted  dogs  and  cats  from  all  over  the 
world.  He  has  read  all  manner  of  possible  authorities, 
from  Darwin  and  WTallace  to— Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne. 
But  he  offers  his  facts  and  theories  with  so  becoming  a 
modesty,  and  with  so  lively  an  appreciation  of  the 
opinions  of  experts,  that  we  welcome  his  book  perhaps 
even  in  excess  of  its  intrinsic  merit. 

Dr.  Bonavia  is  seeking  to  explain  the  existence  of  the 
stars,  rosettes,  and  stripes  that  occur  on  the  skins  of 
many  mammals.  Almost  every  group  of  mammals  has 
some  members  conspicuously  striped,  others  spotted,  or 
covered  with  rosettes.  Even  those  that  are  plain  or  self- 
coloured  exhibit  stripings  or  stars  as  a  frequent  abnor¬ 
mality.  Thus,  most  donkeys  and  horses  show  some 
trace  of  stars,  of  dapplings,  or,  in  rarer  though  common 
cases,  of  zebra  markings.  Most  lions  show  here  and 
there  on  their  hides  rosette-like  markings  recalling  the 
spots  of  the  leopard.  A  very  large  number  of  self- 
coloured  animals  have  ringed  tails  or  spotted  bellies. 
Another  frequent  occurrence  is  a  disparity  in  coloration 
between  the  young  and  the  full-grown  skin  among  many 
animals.  Dr.  Bonavia  mentions  that  the  plain-coloured 
puma  gives  birth  to  spotted  young,  while  many  deer, 
tinted  a  uniform  brown  when  adult,  are  barred  and 
spotted  when  young.  He  might  have  added  that  lion 
whelps  almost  invariably  are  spotted,  and  that  tapirs 
are  born  with  whitish  spots  on  a  brown  ground  colour. 
His  general  conclusion  is  that  all  mammals  were  origin¬ 
ally  spotted  and  that  stripes  have  resulted  from  the  fusion 
cf  rows  of  spots,  and  self-colour  from  the  obliteration 
of  spots.  So  far,  he  might  find  many  naturalists  pre¬ 
pared  to  agree  with  him,  and  all  naturalists  willing  to 
consider  the  collection  of  old  and  new  facts  tending 
towards  his  conclusion.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
Eimer,  a  German  naturalist  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  the  markings  of  animals,  has  shown  at  least  an 
equal  weight  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  that  spots 
are  the.  result  of  bands  breaking  up,  and  are  newer  than 
bands  in  the  history  of  animals.  For  our  own  part  we 
do  not  think  that  there  is  enough  evidence  to  draw  a 
definite  conclusion  either  way. 

In  his  attempt  to  account  for  the  origin  of  spots  them¬ 
selves  Dr.  Bonavia  passes  over  into  the  fantastic.  He 
has  some  vague  theory  that  the  presence  of  spots  may 
be  explained  as  due  to  nervous  action  in  the  skin,  each 
nerve-end  forming  a  focus  of  pigmentation.  It  is  quite 
true  that  in  some  lower  animals  like  frogs  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  pigment  cells  is  under  the  control  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  and  that  by  a  kind  of  uncon¬ 
scious  action,  the  frog  changes  its  spots  into  agreement 
with  its  surroundings.  Moreover,  as  Dr.  Bonavia  men¬ 
tions,  certain  nervous  changes  in  the  human  body 
exhibit  as  a  symptom,  patches  of  dark  colour  on  the 
skin  over  the  affected  regions.  But  each  of  these  is  a 
special  case  ;  the  one  of  a  peculiar  adaptation,  the  other 
of  a  diseased  nutrition,  and  neither  is  capable  of  general 
application.  The  relation  between  nervous  action  and 
coloration  is  no  matter  for  the  reflections  of  the  amateur, 
but  for  the  prolonged  investigation  of  the  expert  in 
physiology.  As  a  final  and  still  more  fantastic  suggestion,. 
Dr.  Bonavia  compares  the  rosettes  upon  the  hides  of 
animals  with  the  curious  armour  of  bony  plates  and 
scales  now  found  only  among  a  few  lingering  types,  but 
once  characteristic  of  a  large  and  dominant  group  of 
mammals.  He  suggests  that  each  spot  of  the  leopard 
or  of  the  horse  is  the  remnant  of  a  bony  plate  in  some 
far-off  ancestor.  Of  this  theory  we  can  only  say  that  it 
has  no  foundation  in  what  fossils  can  tell  us  of  the  past 
history  of  mammals.  Moreover,  when  one  reflects  that 
spots  and  stripes  are  to  be  found  in  all  living  creation, 
among  insects,  worms,  snails,  and  every  manner  of  leaf 
and  flower,  it  is  evident  enough  that  a  reference  of  the 
spots  on  mammals  to  the  bony  scales  of  hypothetical 
ancestors  is  not  the  palest  ghost  of  an  explanation.  Dr. 
Bonavia  is  touching  only  the  fringe  of  one  of  the  great 
problems  of  organic  nature,  and,  while  we  are  glad  of 
his  collection  of  facts,  and  especially  of  the  beautiful- 
series  of  illustrations  given  in  his  interesting  volume,  wc- 
recommend  readers  to  leave  his  theories  alone. 
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MR.  RUSKIN  ON  TURNER. 

The  Harbours  of  England.”  By  John  Ruskin.  With 
thirteen  illustrations  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A. 
Edited  by  Thomas  J.  Wise.  Orpington  :  George 
Allen.  1895. 

MR.  RUSKIN’S  “Harbours  of  England”  was 
originally  written  in  1856,  “up  to”  Turners 
■twelve  plates,  as  the  phrase  goes.  The  twelve  plates, 
however,  by  no  means  include  all  the  harbours  in 
England,  a  fact  for  which  Mr.  Ruskin  apologized  by 
explaining  that  it  was  a  habit  of  Turner  to  give  titles 
corresponding  to  the  “  materials  accumulated  in  his 
own  mind,  rather  than  to  executed  designs.  I  he  habit  was 
not  a  fortunate  one,  but  we  cannot  quarrel  either  with 
Mr.  Ruskin  or  with  his  editor  for  it.  Mr.  Wise  tells  us 
that  there  has  been  no  edition  of  the  book  since  iSyy, 
which  he  considers  a  pity,  since  four  of  the  mezzotints 
“  Mr.  Ruskin  has  described  to  be  among  the  very  finest 
executed  by  Turner  from  his  marine  subjects.  That 
Mr.  Ruskin  says  so  is  not,  of  itself,  proof  ;  but  let  us  not 
be  unduly  censorious.  Lupton,  the  engraver,  was  a  man 
of  great  talent — genius,  Mr.  Ruskin  calls  it— and  the 
twelve  plates  are  undoubtedly  of  permanent  interest. 
This  is  Mr.  Wise’s  apology  for  the  new  edition,  the 
■smallness  of  whose  price  seems  to  astonish  him. 
Considering  that  we  have  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Ruskin  s 
criticism  thrown  in,  we  ought  to  be  more  than  grateful. 

A  true  appreciation  of  his  position  and  influence  as  an 
art  critic  has  yet  to  be  written.  Probably  it  will  not 
be  written  in  our  generation.  He  is  at  once  too  much 
overestimated  and  undervalued  to  get  justice.  .His 
extraordinary  discrimination,  where,  to  be  sure,  discrimi¬ 
nation  is  not  very  valuable,  is  as  singular  as  his  aptitude 
in  missing  the  major  principles  of  art.  When  all  is  said, 
his  services  will  probably  be  found  to  consist  in  the 
persistent  zeal  with  which  he  pushed  art-criticism  into 
importance,  and  insisted  upon  applying  certain  formulae 
to  painting.  But  at  the  same  time  he  brought  to  his 
-task  a  mind  stored  and  stuffed  with  irrelevant  matter. 
He  was  an  economist,  of  a  sort,  and  a  metaphysician 
also.  Indeed,  what  was  he  not?  And  in  dealing  with 
pictures  he  could  never  dissociate  his  ideas.  The  art 
of  painting  is  a  very  material  art,  built  up  out  of  line 
•and  colour.  Mr.  Ruskin  was  for  ever  dragging  jn  the 
transcendental,  and  as  he  has  always  had  something  of 
the  temper  of  Carlyle  this  is  very  trying.  In  1856,  for 
example,  when  he  was  a  very  much  younger  man  than 
he  is  now,  he  has  these  flippant  and  stupid  remarks 
tG  pass  upon  the  painting  of  ships.  “  Of  the  larger  and 
more  polite  types  of  merchant-vessels,  three-masted,  and 
passenger-carrying,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  feeling  in 
general  little  sympathy  with  people  who  want  to  go  any¬ 
where.”  What  in  the  world  has  this  to  do  with  serious 
criticism  of  art  ?  There  is  some  very  pretty  writing 
about  it,  and  about  his  dislike  to  ships  that  “  fall  under 
the  head  of  commerce  of  the  drawing-room  ”  ;  but  so 
far  as  the  opinions  go  they  are  merely  what  we  may  call 
affectations  of  the  drawing-room,  which  may  amuse 
very  young  ladies.  Mr.  Ruskin  deliberately  ignores,  or 
has  never  grasped  the  fact,  that  these  finical  and 
fantastic  views  have  about  as  much  to  do  with  painting 
as  the  Eskimo  has  with  the  equator.  Here  again  is  an 
instance  of  the  same  fundamental  error:  “  no  great  art 
ever  was  or  can  be  employed  in  the  careful  imitation  of 
the  work  of  man  as  its  principal  subject.”  This  is  an 
idea  which  may  commend  itself,  possibly,  to  a  fanatical 
mind,  but  to  endorse  it  is  to  declare  that  no  work  of 
man  has  line  or  colour  in  it  capable  of  pictorial  treat¬ 
ment  !  And  yet  it  seems  that  if  the  elements  avenge 
themselves  upon  man’s  presumption,  and  ruin  his 
handiwork,  the  subject  at  once  becomes  glorified.  A 
ruined  building  or  a  wrecked  ship  is  “  a  noble  subject, 
while  a  “  ship  in  full  sail,  or  a  perfect  boat,  is  an  ignoble 
one.”  And  what  is  the  reason  given?  Because,  forsooth, 
“it  is  a  nobler  art  in  man  to  meditate  upon  Fate  as  it 
conquers  his  work,  than  upon  that  work  itself.  .  This 
is  not  only  mere  blatant  nonsense,  but  it  is  inconsistent 
with  Mr.  Ruskin’s  previous  profession  that  he  loves 
fishing-boats. 

Indeed  the  absurdities  and  pretentiousness  of  the 
Ruskin  theory  of  Art  are  hardly  worth  dwelling  upon. 
We  will  touch  only  upon  one  more.  In  a  passage  upon 


page  29  he  appears  to  yearn  for  detail,  and  regrets  that 
no  one  has  ever  painted  a  ship  perfectly.  We  remember, 
in  “Modern  Painters,”  that  he  displays  a  similar  passion, 
and,  indeed,  it  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Ruskin  that  he 
wants  to  see  things  as  Nature  the  benevolent  and  all¬ 
wise  designed  them.  He  abuses  Constable  because  the 
leaves  upon  his  trees  were  not  like  leaves,  as  Turner  s 
were.  Similarly  he  shakes  his  head  because  no  artist 
ever  drew  all  the  spars  and  sheets  of  a  ship.  In  sucn 
reflections  he  merely  shows  himself  utterly  unable  to 
comprehend  the  real  province  of  pencil  and  of  brush. 
We  should  not,  however,  pass  over  the  shrewdness 
which  his  observation  displays  at  intervals,  even  tf  it  is 
exercised  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  consistency.  He  himself 
will  only  recognize  pictorial  romance  in  shattered  boats, 
yet,  he  says  quite  truly,  “We  pronounce  that  there  is 
romance  in  the  Venetian  conveyance  by  oars,  merely 
because  we  ourselves  are  in  the  habit  of  being  dragged 
by  horses.  A  Venetian,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  vulgarity 
in  a  gondola,  and  thinks  the  only  true  romance  is  in  a 
hackney  coach.”  A  real  painter  would,  of  course,  sei 
aside  these  literary  prepossessions  as  false,  and  scrutinize 
cab  and  gondola  and  boat  for  pictorial  values  only.  On 
his  technical  remarks  upon  Turner’s  plates  w*e  have  little 
comment  to  make.  He  picks  out  four,  which  are  pos¬ 
sibly  the  best,  but  when  he  proceeds  to  analyze  them 
and  give  his  reasons,  he  stultifies  his  own  choice. 
Turner  had  a  trick  of  “echo”  which  sometimes  was 
entirely  successful,  and  at  other  times  was  simply  dis¬ 
tasteful.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  repeating  a  dumpy 
curve,  which  was  not  even  beautiful  in  the  first  instance. 
This  habit  Mr.  Ruskin  stumbles  upon  for  praise,  and  the 
really  fine  effect  of  the  masses  of  cliff,  for  example,  in 
the  “  Dover,”  he  singles  out  for  disapproval.  The  fact  is 
that  though  Mr.  Ruskin  had  a  power  of  careful  obser¬ 
vation,  and  his  analysis  of  the  pieces  of  a  picture  were 
always  earnest  and  subtle,  he  had  little  idea  of  values 
and  composition.  He  could  infallibly  inform  you  of  the 
constituents,  but  he  had  no  real  understanding  of  the 
proper  combination  of  those  constituents.  These  are 
hard  words,  but  we  venture  to  think  they  are  true.  Still, 
to  leave  off  upon  a  different  note,  if  you  would  see  Mr. 
Ruskin’s  qualities  at  their  best,  you  need  only  read  the 
chapter  on  “  Scarborough.”  Here  his  analysis  is  almost 
perfect,  if  a  trifle  over-subtle,  and  it  is  not  spoiled  by 
any  adjudication  upon  composition. 

FICTION. 

“  Princess  and  Priest,  and  Mademoiselle  Etienne.”  By 
A.  S.  F.  Hardy.  London  :  Downey  &  Co.  1895. 

PRINCESS  and  Priest  ”  is  a  tale  of  old  Egypt,  and 
no  less  an  authority  than  Professor  Sayce  warrants 
the  costumes  and  scenery.  Mr.  Hardy  says  it  was  Doctor 
Gorodichze  of  Paris  who  supplied  the  psychology.  The 
imagination  and  insight,  however,  are  Mr.  Hardy  s  own, 
and  that  rather  cripples  the  work.  One  learns  from 
his  book  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  life  of  Egypt 
was  practically  identical  with  the  theosophical  Bayswater 
of  to-day.  The  Masters  are  indistinguishable  from 
Mahatma  vulgaris;  the  religion  of  Isis  is  a  mere  synonym. 
“  Memphis  society  was  much  excited  at  the  prospect 
of  the  magnificent  wedding  preparing  for  it.  “  She 
had  already  thought  of  her  dress  ;  it  would  be  talked  of 
in  Memphis  for  a  month.”  “  Every  one  was  talking  of 
the  Lord  Kha  Amen’s  marriage  with  a  peasant  girl.” 
“  Princess  Taya  and  Ita  had  only  just  taken  their  places 
when  the  music  of  the  Guard’s  band  announced  the 
King.”  “  Prince  Mennas  and  his  family  started  for  their 
country  seat.”  It  is,  indeed,  Bayswater  in  fancy  dress, 
and  amazingly  dull  at  that— a  novelette  among  the 
obelisks,  second-rate  Marie  Corelli.  But  “Mademoiselle 
Etienne  ”  is  a  fairly  effective  story  of  a  harem  intrigue  in 
modern  Cairo. 

“An  Education.”  By  Frederick  Carrel.  London: 
Walter  Scott.  1895. 

“  For  the  Sake  of  a  Slandered  Woman.”  By  Marion 
Mole.  London  :  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1895. 

“Two  Mistakes.”  By  Sydney  Christian.  London: 
Sampson  Low.  1895. 

Here  are  three  fairly  readable  novels,  none  rising  tar 
above  the  average,  none  sinking  below.  Mr.  Carrel 
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tells  of  a  highly  educated  young  woman  with  a  general 
ignorance  and  horror  of  marriage  who  comes  at  last  to 
take  a  less  abstract  view  of  the  institution.  The 
opportunities  of  unpleasant  writing  this  affords  him  are 
made  the  most  of,  and  in  addition  he  has  inserted  quite 
gratuitously  a  really  repulsive  murder  of  a  half-witted 
girl  upon  a  cliff.  The  Slandered  Woman  was  the  victim 
of  a  machinatory  apparatus  called  John  Farquhar. 
Foiled  as  only  such  people  can  be  foiled,  he  resolves  to 
murder  her,  and  unhappily  jumps  into  the  water  with 
the  wrong  woman.  It  was  an  embarrassing  situation. 
When  he  sees  her  face  “  her  agony  then  was  feeble  com¬ 
pared  with  his.”  So  he  handed  her  out  to  her  friends 
on  shore  with  an  insufficient  apology  and  swam  away 
to  drown  himself  and  avoid  further  explanations.  But 
apart  from  the  main  story  there  are  some  very  readable 
passages  in  this  book  ;  and  for  a  railway  journey  or  a 
rainy  day  it  may  have  its  value.  The  “  Two  Mistakes  ” 
were,  first,  the  story  of  a  cynical  person  of  perverted  tastes 
who  made  love  to  the  mistress  and  offered  marriage  to 
the  maid,  quite  contrary  to  the  correct  usage,  and, 
secondly,  the  narrative  of  one  Bellows  who  loved  Sabrina 
Bond  all  his  life  and  never  could  get  her  postal  address 
until  she  was  dead  and  buried.  The  two  tales  are 
developed  with  a  clever  simplicity  and  a  certain  quiet 
humour,  and  the  second  especially  is  bright  and  in¬ 
teresting.  The  book  is,  of  the  three,  most  uniformly 
above  the  watermark  of  the  average  novelette. 

“  A  Generation.”  By  R.  S.  Sievier.  London  :  Downey 
&  Co.  1895. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Sievier  invites  not  so  much  criticism 
as  diagnosis.  He  is  a  complicated  case  of  imitation. 
Fundamentally  he  is  of  the  “Family  Herald”  school, 
but,  like  others  of  that  school,  he  has  become  infected 
with  a  sense  of  style.  The  particular  style  he  has 
developed  is  a  monstrous  hybrid  of  Meredith  and  Hugo 
— an  unnatural  birth,  a  portent.  Apart  from  his  style, 
the  story  of  his  generation  of  marionettes  is  not  unskil¬ 
fully  developed.  But  the  glories  of  his  prose  forbid  our 
lingering  on  his  mere  narrative.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
a  sample  : 

“Winifred  and  Evelyn  were  more  confounded;  the 
reason  of  Harold’s  departure  having  been  hermetically 
sealed  in  secrecy,  left  them  groping  further  in  the  dark. 
This  only  widened  the  abyss  which  Lucifer  was  blasting 
to  his  own  ends.  This  void  cast  up  an  apparition. 
Lucifer’s  foundation  is  a  ghost.  Things  were  working 
well.  Harold  had  left  hurriedly,  and  no  reason  had 
been  ascribed  for  his  departure.  Winifred  and  Evelyn 
were  women.  Girls.  Young  girls.  They  had  been 
told  nothing.  What  explanation  could  have  been 
offered?  The  truth  would  have  been  humiliating.  To 
fashion  a  lie  is  to  bend  beneath  the  beam.  There  was 
but  one  course  remaining — silence.  Silence  is  father 
and  mother  to  curiosity.  This  creates  doubt.  Doubt 
is  a  shadow  ;  curiosity  a  mist.  Mist  and  shadow  !  It 
is  then  Lucifer  smiles.  Winifred  and  Evelyn  were  two 
women  left  with  silence.  This  they  shared  by  talking 
of  it.  Hence  silence  was  one  long,  rumbling  thunder¬ 
clap — this  deafens  the  ear  of  righteousness.  Out  of 
love  came  a  longing,  which,  unappeased,  left  a  blank  ; 
the  blank  varied  as  an  April  morning  ;  the  thermometer 
was  a  girl  in  love,  the  barometer  a  woman  ;  the  sun  was 
hidden  by  the  clouds — Lucifer  is  a  cloud.  The  most 
enigmatic  of  all  anomalous  problems  is  silence.  After 
that  a  woman.  Here  we  have  first  a  woman — then 
silence !  ” 

It  is  all  more  or  less  in  that  vein.  And,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  we  have,  perhaps,  read  him  with  far  more 
interest  and  amusement  than  we  have  found  in  many  an 
artistically  superior  book.  Here  is  another  irresistible 
gem — the  book  is  really  worth  reading:  “With  irregular 
puffs  the  wind  would  veer  round  to  the  point  of  the 
compass  of  their  thoughts,  and  the  two  girls  would 
wonder  together,  and  attempt  to  unravel  the  telary 
enigma  which  Harold’s  silence  had  webbed.  All  this 
only  sharpened  the  sword  of  Damocles.” 

“The  Mountain  Lovers.”  By  Tiona  Maclcod.  London: 

John  Lane.  1895. 

I  he  attraction  of  this  weird  little  book  is  in  its 
atmosphere  of  Celtic  dream  and  legend,  and  in  the  poetic 
shadowiness  of  its  every  outline.  The  story  would  be 


hard  to  tell,  but  the  quotations  Irom  it  could  be  endless. 
They  are  not  flesh  and  blood,  as  we  know  it,  these 
creatures  of  a  haunted  world  ;  but,  one  and  all,  they  lay 
a  spell  upon  us  which  makes  us  loth  to  leave  them  for 
garish  scenes  with  a  more  commonplace  milieu.  From 
Nial  the  Soulless,  with  his  hopeless  quest  and  wild 
songs  and  incantations,  to  sweet  Sorcha,  who  dies  of 
the  dream  in  her  eyes,  these  mountain-folk  have  charm 
to  set  one  musing.  The  book  is  uncanny,  impossible, 
and  altogether  fascinating. 

SOME  CLASSICAL  BOOKS. 

A/TR.  W.  M.  LINDSAY’S  work  on  the  “Latin  Language 
(Oxford :  Clarendon  Press)  contains  a  full  and  clear  ex¬ 
position  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  Latin  philology. 
The  great  advance  of  learning  in  this  subject  since  the  days°of 
Corssen  makes  a  new  book  almost  a  necessity,  and  the  results 
of  twenty  years’  research  could  hardly  have  been  better  given 
than  they  are  by  Mr.  Lindsay.  The  book  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts  of  almost  equal  bulk,  the  first  four  chapters  dealing 
mainly  with  sounds,  the  last  six  with  sense — word-formation, 
inflexion,  and  the  like.  Mr.  Lindsay  possesses  in  a  greater 
degree  than  many  writers  on  philology  the  gift  of  lucid  exposi¬ 
tion.  His  evidence — notably  that  gathered  from  Latin  phone¬ 
ticians  and  grammarians — is  well  selected  and  clearly  put ;  and 
it  is,  we  think,  a  strong  point  in  Mr.  Lindsay’s  favour  that  he 
does  not  leave  technicalities  unexplained.  We  incline  to  think, 
though  without  the  necessary  ignorance  it  is  hard  to  be  sure, 
that  any  intelligent  person  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin,  and 
some  interest  in  the  study  of  languages,  might  read  the  book 
through  with  almost  complete  understanding,  which  could  not 
be  said  for  many  works  on  the  same  subject.  Mr.  Lindsay  ex¬ 
presses  in  his  preface  a  regret  that  lack  of  space  prevented  his 
adding  a  full  discussion  of  the  relation  of  Latin  to  the  other 
Italian  languages.  We  are  inclined  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
omission.  The  subject  is  at  present  very  obscure  for  lack  of 
material,  and  such  discussion  of  the  topic  as  is  possible  is  better 
carried  on  in,  let  us  say,  the  “Journal  of  Philology  ”  than  in  a 
substantive  work  like  the  present. 

Mr.  Richard  Horton  Smith  tells  us  that  he  published  in  1S59 
“An  Outline  of  the  Theory  of  Conditional  Sentences  in  Greek 
and  Latin.”  The  work  appears  to  have  been  growing  ever  since, 
and  as  published  in  1894  by  Messrs.  Macmillan,  it  extends  to 
nearly  700  good-sized  pages.  Some  350  of  the  pages  consist  of 
notes,  or,  to  be  exact,  notes,  sub-notes,  and  sub-sub-notes,  while 
indices  alone  fill  50  pages.  Mr.  Smith  has  evidently  read  very 
widely,  and  possesses  a  mind  of  considerable  subtlety ;  but  he 
has  the  odd  weakness  of  a  class  of  scholars  now  pretty  nearly 
extinct,  who  appear  to  think  that  exactness  of  meaning  can  be 
attained  by  lavish  use  of  qualifying  particles  and  clauses.  For 
instance,  one  would  think  that  this  passage  from  Plautus  was 
clear  and  simple  enough  :  “Nam  hercle  absque  me  foret  et  meo 
prsesidio  ;  hie  faceret  te  prostibilem,’’  Mr.  Smith  translates  “for 
in  good  sooth  under  given  circumstances,  the  matter  should  have 
been  without  reference  to  me  and  my  defence  of  you.  This 
fellow  would  have  been  for  making  common  property  of  you.’’ 
What  is  the  use  of  a  translation  like  this,  which  is  quite  unin¬ 
telligible  without  reference  to  the  original?  Mr.  Smith  seems, 
moreover,  to  be  of  the  number  of  those  who  cannot  play  any 
game  without  wanting  to  alter  the  rules.  He  disapproves  of 
the  ordinary  tense  nomenclature  and  must  needs  talk  of  “  present 
perfect,”  “past  imperfect,”  “  past  indefinite,”  instead  of  “per¬ 
fect,’’  “imperfect,”  and  “aorist.”  Frankly,  the  book  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  learning  thrown  away.  We  cannot  conceive  its  being  of 
use  to  any  human  being ;  or  to  render  our  meaning  into  what 
we  humbly  take  to  be  the  Horton-Smithic  language,  ifsoever 
one  should  have  read  this  book,  he  would  in  given  circumstances 
have  been  for  wasting  his  highly  valuable  time. 

Of  the  three  translations  from  the  classics,  sent  by  Messrs. 
George  Hell  &  Sons,  Mr.  Hamilton  Bryce’s  “Virgil”  is  a  “crib” — 
a  good  crib,  but  nothing  more.  The  preface  tells  us  that  the 
author’s  aim  has  been  not  merely  to  help  the  feeble  student,  but 
also  “  to  produce  a  version  which  shall  be  suitable  for  general 
English  reading.”  But  Mr.  Bryce  has  not  achieved  this  difficult 
task.  His  prose  style  is  marred  by  an  irritating  trick  of  inver¬ 
sion,  and  he  is  constantly  dropping  unawares  into  weak  blank 
verse.  For  instance  : 

“Midst  this  commotion  with  its  heated  brawl, 

The  deputies  from  Diomede  return 
In  sorrow,  and  his  answer  give  :  they  say 
That  nothing  had  been  gained  by  all  their  toil ; 

That  gifts,  and  gold,  and  prayers  had  nought  availed  ; 

That  they  must  seek  for  other  arms,  or  sue 

The  Trojan  king  for  peace.  With  grief  intense 

Is  King  Latinus  felled”  (p.  441). 

Mr.  J.  H.  Freese’s  first  instalment  of  a  version  of  Isocrates, 
to  be  completed,  we  understand,  in  a  second  volume,  is  a  more 
successful  attempt  at  a  far  easier  task.  His  translation  is  accu¬ 
rate  and  scholarly,  and,  but  for  too  great  reluctance  to  break  up 
long  periods  into  manageable  English  sentences,  is  satisfactory 
in  point  of  style. 
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Mr.  F.  Storr’s  translation  of  Livy,  book  ix.,  is  admirable 
alike  for  soundness  of  scholarship  and  for  the  grace  and  lucidity 
of  its  English  style.  The  narrative  moves  freely  and  rapidly 
alon?,  the  translator’s  fetters  never  clank,  and  yet  in  the 
numerous  passages  which  we  have  compared  with  the  original, 
we  have  not  found  a  point  missed.  This  is  decidedly  the  best 
English  version  of  Livy  we  have  seen  ;  we  should  like  to  see 
what  Mr.  Storr  would  make  of  some  of  the  best  passages  of 
books  xxi.  and  xxii. 

Another  admirable  essay  in  translation  is  Mr.  H.  E.  D. 
Blakiston’s  version  of  seven  chosen  speeches  of  Cicero— the 
four  Catilines,  “  Pro  Murena,”  “  Pro  Milone,”  and  the  second 
Philippic  (Methuen  &  Co.)  To  begin  with,  it  is  delightful  in 
these  days  of  cram-books  to  find  a  man  choosing  his  work 
because  he  wants  to  do  it,  and  not  with  a  view  to  some  exami¬ 
nation,  or  to  fill  a  gap  in  some  series.  To  translate  Cicero  well 
is  almost  as  difficult  as  to  translate  Virgil,  and  Mr.  Blakiston’s 
work  seems  to  us  to  be  of  very  high  excellence  from  both  the 
scholarly  and  the  literary  point  of  view.  Some  may  think  his 
rendering  a  little  too  free  here  and  there,  but  the  work  is  not 
intended  for  the  laborious  passman  ;  and  to  us,  at  any  rate,  the 
task  both  of  reading  straight  ahead  and  of  comparing  his  work 
with  the  original  has  been  one  of  great  interest.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  printing  of  the  book,  by  Messrs.  Constable,  is  of 
itself  a  beautiful  piece  of  work. 

Of  classical  editions  the  most  important  now  before  us  from 
the  schoolmaster’s  point  of  view  is  no  doubt  Mr.  T.  E.  Page’s  of 
Virgil,  “  Hineid,”  I .-VI.  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  most,  if  not  all,  of 
which  has  already  appeared  book  by  book.  The  work  has,  to 
our  mind,  two  grave  faults — one  being  the  arrogance  with  which 
Mr.  Page  criticizes  previous  editors  in  general  and  in  particular 
Conington,  who,  we  venture  to  think,  will  be  a  leading  authority 
on  Virgil  long  after  Mr.  Page’s  schoolbooks  are  forgotten  ;  the 
other  the  superfluous  character  of  many  of  the  notes.  It  is 
almost  enough  to  say  that  to  140  pages  of  text  there  are  360  of 
notes  ;  but  the  present  writer,  who  has  read  the  second  book 
with  a  form  of  very  young  and  not  specially  brilliant  boys  armed 
with  Mr.  Page’s  edition,  can  assert  from  sad  experience  that 
comment  and  translation  are  dealt  out  with  so  bounteous  a 
hand  that  there  is  really  little  left  of  any  difficulty  whatsoever 
for  boys  to  make  out  for  themselves.  The  text,  moreover,  is 
printed  with  type  which  is,  to  our  eye,  singularly  indistinct  and 
unpleasant. 

Mr.  Earle’s  edition  of  the  “  Alcestis”  of  Euripides  (Macmillan 
&  Co.)  is  a  respectable  school  edition  not  free  from  the  fault  of 
superfluous  annotation,  and  requiring  no  detailed  comment. 

From  the  same  publishers  comes  a  revised  edition  of  Mr.  A. 
S.  Wilkins’s  well-known  “Orations  of  Cicero  against  Catiline,” 
edited  after  Halm,  and,  in  the  series  of  elementary  classics, 

“  Selections  illustrative  of  Greek  Life  from  the  Minor  Works  of 
Xenophon,”  “cooked”  for  the  use  of  beginners, by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Keene,  which  maybe  used  with  advantage  as  soon  as  boys  really 
know  their  accidence. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Smith,  of  Harvard,  edits  “The  Odes  and  Epodes 
of  Horace”  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.)  with  notes  of  tolerably 
•elementary  character  which  are  sound  so  far  as  we  have  tested 
them,  but  are  not  likely  to  supplant  such  English  editions  as  that 
of  Dr.  Wickham,  for  example. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Bennett,  of  Cornell  University,  edits  Tacitus’ 
“Dialogos  de  Oratoribus”  (Ginn  &  Co.).  Unless  we  are  mistaken, 
this  is  the  third  edition  of  this  work  which  has  come  to  us  from 
America  in  the  last  few  months.  It  is  on  a  more  modest  scale 
than  the  others,  and  in  this  respect  better  suited  to  young 
students. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Reid  adds  the  “  Pro  Milone  ”  to  the  speeches  of 
Cicero,  which  he  has  edited  for  the  Cambridge  University 
Press.  Of  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Reid’s  work  on  Cicero  it  is 
superfluous  to  speak.  We  wish  many  editors  would  imitate  his 
brevity. 

Mr.  George  Smith’s  edition  of  Plato’s  “  Hippias  Major” 
(Rivington,  Percival  &  Co.)  is  intended  for  the  upper  forms  of 
schools.  The  notes  are  well  suited  to  their  purpose,  being  for 
the  most  part  brief,  and  devoted  rather  to  elucidation  of  the 
subject-matter  than  to  giving  needless  help  towards  making  out 
the  text,  or  to  displaying  the  editor’s  skill  as  a  translator. 

Messrs.  Haddon  and  Harrison  may  fairly  claim  a  share  of 
popular  favour  for  their  “  Caesar’s  Gallic  \\  ar,  Books  I.  and  II. 
(Edward  Arnold).  The  notes  are  sound,  short,  and  not  too 
many  ;  and  there  is  an  introduction  on  Roman  military  matters, 
which  is  made  more  valuable  by  a  few  good  illustrations. 
Whether  the  vocabulary  is  a  good  or  a  bad  feature  need  not  be 
discussed  ;  those  who  vote  against  it  can  back  their  opinion  with 
a  penknife. 

Mr.  Brown’s  “  Caesar's  Invasion  of  Britain  ”  (Blackie  &  Son), 
selected  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of  the  “Gallic  War,” 
is  an  interesting  translation  book  for  young  boys.  It  has  a 
vocabulary,  and  English-Latin  exercises  based  on  the  text. 


Mr.  A.  J.  Church  edits  Virgil,  “jEneid,”  I .  (Blackie  &  Son), 
with  good  and  sufficient  notes  and  a  vocabulary ;  also  “  The 


Historical  and  Political  Odes  of  Horace”  (Blackie  &  Son),  a 
nice  little  volume  containing  twenty-five  odes  and  epodes,  with 
notes  which  are  thoroughly  sound  in  matters  of  history  and 
scholarship. 

Mr.  Ramsbotham’s  “Scenes  from  the  Persas  of  Alschylus’’ 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.)  forms  a  volume  of  the  well-known 
series,  all  the  rest  of  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  been 
done  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick.  The  “Persm”  is  the  best  play 
of  Aischylus  for  such  treatment— better  even  than  “  Prometheus 
— and  the  editor  has  been  judicious  in  his  selection. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Auden  has  translated  from  the  German  Meissner’s 
“  Latin  Phrase-Book” (Macmillan  &  Co.),  a  storehouse  of  Latin 
idiom  classified  and  arranged  according  to  subject.  The  one- 
objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  far  too  big,  and  contains  much  that 
may  be  found  out  quite  well  by  the  use  of  a  dictionary.  An 
abridgment  of  about  one-sixth  the  length  of  the  present  work 
would  contain  all  that  is  necessary  for  those  who  are  learning 
to  write  Latin  prose— the  only  persons,  we  take  it,  for  whom 
such  a  book  is  required. 

Mr.  Stedman’s  “Vocabulary  of  Latin  Idioms  and  Phrases'’ 
(Methuen),  though  more  suitable  in  length,  hardly  fills  the  gap. 
Mr.  Stedman  is  not  always  judicious  in  either  his  inclusions  or 
his  exclusions.  The  phrases  also  are  arranged  in  a  sort  of 
alphabetical  order,  and  that  the  Latin,  not  the  English,  order. 
So  boys  who  try  to  use  the  book  for  Latin  prose  will  not  easily 
find  what  they  want. 

Mr.  Benecke’s  “Poetarum  Latinorum  Index”  (Methuen)  is  a 
collection  of  models  and  aids  gathered  from  Latin  poets  foi  the 
use  of  young  verse-makers,  and  may  be  found  useful  by  sixth- 
form  boys  and  undergraduates. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Mozart’s  ‘  Don  Giovanni  ’ :  A  Commentary.”  By  Charles 
Gounod.  Translated  from  the  third  French  edition  by 
Windeyer  Clark  and  J.  T.  Hutchinson.  Authorized  edition. 
London  :  Robert  Cocks  &  Co.  1895. 

“  Borodin  and  Liszt.”  By  Alfred  Habets.  Translated,  with  a 
preface,  by  Rosa  Newmarch.  London  :  Digby,  Long  &  Co. 
i  ^ 

“  Letters  of  a  Baritone.”  By  Francis  Walker.  London :  William 
Heinemann.  1895. 

“  Text-book  of  Anglican  Service-music.”  By  Atherton  Knowles, 
M.A.  London  :  Elliot  Stock.  1895. 

“  Rhythm  and  Harmony  in  Poetry  and  Music.”  By  George 
Lansing  Raymond,  L.H.D.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.  1895. 

“Songs  with  Music.”  By  Lady  Duffenn.  London :  John  Murray. 
1895. 

“  Catechism  of  Musical  ^Esthetics.”  By  H.  Riemann.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  the  Rev.  H.  Bewerunge.  London:  Augener  &  Co. 
1895. 

u  Harmonv  :  its  Theory  and  Practice. 5  By  Ebenezer  Prout? 
B.A.  "  Seventh  edition.  London  :  Augener  &  Co.  1894. 

“  'T'HE  score  of  ‘  Don  Giovanni,’”  says  Gounod  in  his  preface? 

J-  “has  exercised  the  influence  of  a  revelation  upon  the 
whole  of  my  life ;  it  has  been  and  remains  for  me  a  kind  of 
incarnation  of  dramatic  and  musical  infallibility.  I  regard  it  as 
a  work  without  a  blemish,  of  uninterrupted  perfection,  and  this 
commentary  is  but  the  humble  testimony  of  my  veneration  and 
gratitude  for  the  genius  to  whom  I  owe  the  purest  and  most 
permanent  joys  of  my  life  as  a  musician.  Phis  being  so,  it 
follows  that  Gounod’s  commentary  is  in  no  sense  a  criticism, 
but  simply  a  eulogy  which  would  be  extravagant  were  any  other 
work  than  “Don  Giovanni”  its  subject.  No  one  will  grudge 
praise  to  Mozart,  who  deserved  so  much  and  received  so  little 
in  his  lifetime  ;  but  we  wish  that  Gounod,  instead  of  saying  of 
each  number  of  the  opera,  “This  is  perfectly  beautiful”— and 
his  Commentary  amounts  to  precisely  this— had  shown  with 
clearness  where  the  beauty  and  perfection  lie.  But  Gounod  had 
the  critical  faculty  of  discerning  in  singularly  small  degree,  and 
possessed  no  literary  power  at  all  to  express  what  little  he  did 
discern  ;  and  so,  when  all  is  said,  this  book  is  chiefly  valuable 
as  a  tribute  paid  by  a  great  master  of  music  to  an  infinitely 
m-eater  master.  At  the  same  time,  the  remarks  in  the  appendix 
as  to  the  proper  mode  of  rendering  “  Don  Giovanni  ha\e  a 
certain  interest,  but  we  trust  that  no  music-school  will  act  upon 
the  suggestion  that  lectures  should  be  given  upon  the  art  of 
conducting  ;  for  we  cannot  regard  with  equanimity  the  prospect 
of  (say)  Mr.  Betjemann  or  Mr.  Corder,  who  cannot  conduct, 
teaching  the  most  difficult  of  all  arts  to  students,  and  perhaps 
Mr.  Cummings,  who  at  his  best  was  a  tenth-rate  singer, 
examining  them  on  behalf  of  the  Associated  Boaid. 

That  Borodin,  the  Russian  composer,  was  a  highly  delightful 
person  no  one  who  reads  such  of  his  letters  as  aie  included  in 
Miss  Newmarch’s  volume  will  deny;  but  that  he  has  the 
slenderest  claim  to  consideration  as  a  great  composer  no  one 
who  knows  his  music  will  dare  to  affirm.  Certainly  Miss  New¬ 
march  affirms  it,  but  she  is  obviously  an  enthusiast  for  all  things 
Russian,  and  we  see  no  sign  that  she  possesses  a  judgment  that 
can  be  depended  on.  Her  preface  is  full  of  young-lady -isms, 
and  she  cites  the  most  formal  compliments  passed  by  Liszt  as 
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so  many  incontestable  proofs  that  the  most  wily  and  diplomatic 
musician  of  any  age  thought  highly  of  Borodin's  genius.  But 
even  if  we  knew  nothing  of  Borodin’s  music  the  intenselv  silly 
life  by  Alfred  Habers  at  least  serves  to  show  that  he  had  few  o'f 
the  qualities  of  genius,  and  seems  to  have  been  nothing  more 
than  a  \ery  amiable  man  with  a  fondness  for  playing  at  com¬ 
position.  Some  of  his  friends  took  him  seriously,  and  when  he 
went  to  Germany  Liszt  pretended  to  take  him  seriously,  and 
he  inevitably  ended  in  taking  himself  very  seriously  indeed. 
But  we  are  afraid  that  he  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
many  who  wrote  about  Liszt  long  after  his  music  is  forgotten. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  he  wrote  about  Liszt  charmingly,  and 
there  are  no  more  picturesque  glimpses  of  the  greatest  pianist 
of  the  century  to  be  found  anywhere  than  are  afforded  by 
Borodin  s  letters.  For  the  sake  of  these  the  volume  ought  to  be 
read  by  every  one. 

Mr.  Francis  Walkers  letters,  too,  are  well  worth  reading, 
though  not  by  every  one.  Singers  who  think  of  going  to  Italy 
to  study  will  find  a  large  amount  of  information  in  them 
which  may  after  prove  useful.  Mr.  Walker  wrote  to  his  sister, 
and  if  these  letters  are  published  without  additions  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  we  are  sorry  to  think  of  the  pangs  suffered  on  some 
post  mornings  by  that  doubtlessly  charming  lady.  We  should 
oe  sorry  indeed  to  have  a  brother  who  insisted  upon  telling-  us 
at  most  unconscionable  length  about  Clara  Xovello  or  any  other 
-.nger  that  perhaps  no  other  singer  will  ever  again,  with  such 
power  as  she  did,  pour  into  the  very  soul  of  a  whole  listenin'* 
multitude  the  sublime  and  thrilling  religious  ecstasv  of  ‘  I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth."  ”  W  hen  Mr.  Walker  comes  off  the 
tight-rope,  on  which  he  does  not  dance  at  all  well,  he  is  agree¬ 
able  reading.  0 

Some  clergy-men,  we  believe,  are  occasionally  guilty  of  the 
reprenensible  practice  of  making  their  notes  in  haste  on  Satur¬ 
day  for  next  day  s  sermons.  We  should  not  care  to  read  verbatim 
reports  of  these  sermons,  and  still  less  should  we  be  anxious  to 
study  the  notes.  But  apparently  the  Rev.  Atherton  Knowles  is 
•^etermmed  that  we  shad  read  his  notes,  for  his  book  is  nothing 
but  notes,  which  bear  every  sign  of  having  been  made  in  haste 
on  Saturday  for  a  musical  sermon  of  the  Haweis  type  next  dav. 
He  is  evidently  under  the  impression  that  Burney  is  an  authority 
on  musical  history,  which,  after  all,  is  only  what  we  expect  of  a 
mus. cal  clergyman  ;  and  he  has  got  down  Burney,  and  with 
Burney  Hawkins,  and  from  these  dubious  sources  drawn  up  a 
ske.eton  sermon  on  (so  far  as  we  can  discern)  the  history  of 
Anglican  Church  music.  As  a  skeleton  sermon  it  mav  be  useful 
but  certainly  it  is  useless  for  any  other  purpose.  It  is  a  little  too 
late  in  the  day  to  quote  Burney’s  opinions  on  our  early  com- 
posers  ;  and  as  for  the  later  ones,  no  English  church-composer 
who  lived  after  Purcell  wrote  half  a  dozen  bars  worth  hearing 
and  we  are  not  inclined  to  except  the  great  Wesley  from  this 
condemnation. 

Frankly,  we  do  not  understand  Mr.  Raymond’s  book  ;  franklv 
also,  we  do  not  believe  there  is  any  one  living  who  can.  Can  Mr’ 

Raymond  ? 


REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

T  I  any  man  is  peculiarly  favoured  to  command  attention  at 
this  moment,  the  man  is  surely  the  first  officer  “  belonging 
to  the  nations  of  European  civilization,”  who  has  been  through 
Ar°r-e-n^  actA^n  f°u£bt  under  modern  conditions,  Commander 
McCnffin.  The  account  of  the  Yalu  battle,  which  he  contributes 
to  the  Century,  •  will  thrill  the  ordinary  reader  with  a  novel 
interest,  and  the  expert  has  already  pounced  upon  it.  Captain 
.  ahan  sees  in  Commander  McGiffin’s  story-  fresh  proofs  of  some 
of  his  chief  points,  the  absurdity  of  hampering  the  commander- 
m-chief,  the  man  on  the  spot,  with  instructions  from  a  distance 
and  the  superiority  of  offence  over  defence,  in  the  broadest 
acceptation  of  these  terms.  Dr.  Nordau  answers  his  critics. 
Hene\er  meant  that  there  had  not  been  spiritual  epidemics 
be.ore,  or  that  such  insanity  was  always  caused  by  intellectual 
over-exertion  ;  but  the  present  outbreak  is  especially  important, 
and  was  brought  on  by  the  extraordinarily  rapid  progress  of  the 
last  sixty  years.  Again,  ail  men  of  genius  are  not  degenerates 
though  they  are  anomalies.  A  work  of  art  is  degenerate  if  its 
ideals  and  emotions  are  incompatible  with  the  preservation  of 
the  individual  and  the  species.  An  artist  who  paints  everythin'* 
green  is  colour-blind,  that  is  to  say,  he  is  not  completely  equipped 
for  the  struggle  for  existence,  therefore  his  work  is  degenerate. 
But  it  still  remains  to  be  proved  that  an  artist  paints  green  pic¬ 
tures  really  and  originally  because  he  “sees  all  things  green.” 
Dr.  Nordau  says  that  a  man  who  does  not  see  (and  therefore 
paint,  all  things  in  their  true  colours  is  degenerate.  It  would 
then,  scarcely  be  an  exaggeration  to  declare  that  not  a  single 
picture  by  the  recognized  giants  among  old  masters  is  the  work 
of  a  healthy  undegenerate  man— every  painter  has  his  scheme 
of  colour.  Dr.  Nordau  may  be  quite  right  in  objecting  to  the 
scheme  employed  by  the  three  artists  he  mentions,  degenerate 
may  even  be  a  fitting  epithet  ;  but  its  fitness  can  hardly  be  de¬ 
monstrated  by  the  arguments  he  uses  in  this  last  paragraph  of 
his  article.  r 

It  will  be  a  relief  when  the  one-idea’d  Mr.  Lang  has  got  over 
Jeanne  d’Arc  ;  she  manages  to  appear  even  in  the  comments  on 
bhakespeare  s  Midsummer-Night’s  Dream,”  which  he  contri¬ 
butes  to  “Harper's.-  Folk-lore  and  spiritualism,  which  also 
play  an  important  part  in  his  comments,  are  probably  too  in- 
grained  in  the  soul  of  Mr.  Lang  to  allow  us  any  hope  of  his 
recovery.  The  illustrations  in  the  article  are  by  Mr.  Abbe.-. 

-1  Ir.  Thomas  Wharton’s  “  Bobbo  ”  is  a  pretty  story,  nothing  very 
iremenuous,  and  probably  the  American  magazines  could  get 
quite  a  number  of  stories  equally  good  ;  but  it  would  be  a  rare 
tning  for  an  English  writer  of  short  stories  to  give  us  anythin*- 

graceful  he  would  as  often  as  not  be  attacking  some  subject 
far  too  big  to  receive  adequate  treatment  at  his  hands  in  a  few 
pages.  Mr.  Julian  Ralph  is  delightful  in  his  “  Everyday  Scenes 
in  China.  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow  deals  with  Oueen  Louise  and 
Napoleon  in  his  chapters  on  “The  German  Struggle  for  Liberty.” 


.That  Lady  Duffenn  s  songs  are  of  the  greatest  interest  to  he 
friends  and  family  is  a  matter  we  do  not  venture  to  doubt.  Bu 
we  hardly  think  they  possess  sufficient  vitality  to  enable  them  tc 
sum  ive  in  an  age  of  Mascagnis ;  for  they  have  no  more  of  poetn 
t  an  Iascagni,  and  are  without  the  sheer  brutal  force  that  make' 
him  popular  The  music  set  to  them  is  for  the  most  part  pooi 
enough  ;  and  we  hardly  know  which  we  like  least,  those  which 
, ,“enn,  composed  (we  should  not  like  to  say  remembered 
or  the  old  melodies  which  various  persons  have  arranged  in  a 
colourless  way  to  fit  her  “  words.” 

Dr.  Riemann’s  catechism  is,  briefly,  the  most  excellent  work 
dealing  with  its  subject  which  we  have  yet  met  with.  Why  he 
calls  it  a  catechism  is  not  so  clear  as  the  book  itself:  for  it 
contains  no  questions  and  answers,  after  the  manner  of  most 
catechisms,  but  is  simply  a  singularly  lucid  statement  of  some 
of  the  most  abstruse  matters  connected  with  musical  aesthetics. 
And,  save  for  the  title,  it  pretends  to  be  nothing  else. 

fresh  editions  of  Mr.  Prout’s  “Harmony”  succeed  one  another 
so  fast  that  a  review  of  one  is  hardly  written  before  the  next 
awaits  the  reviewer.  It  deserves  its  success,  for  it  is  the  clearest 
and  least  pedantic  treatise  on  harmony  extant. 

(  We  have  also  received  a  new  edition  of  George  Gissin*’s 
j«Ti_  rar°f  Jubllee”  (Lawrence  &  Bullen)  ;  “Rob  Roy” 
r?n  ■  1  hf  Bi!aCT,rDwarf»”  ^miing  vo's.  7, 8,  and  9  of  Constable’s 
reprint  of  the  \\ averJcy  Novels;  “King  Henry  V.,”  “King 
Richard  III  in  Dent’s  Temple  Shakespeare;  “Old  Mar- 

Win hJ bn ,He,nry  Kmgsley  (Ward,  Lock;;  “Romola,”  vol.  1, 
William  Blackwoods  Standard  Edition  of  George  Eliot- 
second  revised  and  illustrated  edition  of  “Chinese  Character- 
istics,  by  Arthur  H.  Smith  (Kegan  Paul)  ;  “The  Disestablish- 
ment  and  Disendowment  of  the  Church  regarded  from  a 
Churchmans  Point  of  View,”  by  Edward  Shears  (Kegan  Paul); 

“ Fntr.K  iryal  ^aiVT  LlSt„”  (W,fherby  &  Co.);  vol.  viii.  of 

fcngbsh  Men  of  Letters,”  containing  “  Defoe”  bv  W  Minto 
Sterne”  by  H  D.  Traill,  “Hawthorne”  by  Henry  James 
Macmillan) ;  Lawn  Tennis,”  by  Wilfred  Baddeley,  with  illus- 
trations,  in  the  “  Oval "  series  of  games  (Routledge,  ;  “A 
orkmg  Man  s  \  lew  of  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment,” 
Robe^  (S  P.C.K.);  “England  tc  Australia,”  the 

“A  \,/„  Hf  «  T,tCheS’  b>:  J  N'  ,,entelow  (Arrow-smith); 
A  Manual  of  Book-keeping,  by  J.  Thornton  (Macmillan). 


(£  ‘^r’  Edwin  V, .  Pugh  manages  his  cockney  dialect  better  in 
Lymans  Magazine”  than  in  the  “New  Review.”  In  his 
Eurus  the  dialect  senes  a  proper  purpose  in  the  story  itself- 
it  marks  a  valuable  contrast,  while  in  “  The  Anterior  Time”  it 
served  no  purpose,  and  contrasted  only  with  something  outside 
the  story-,  namely,  the  literary  language  in  which  it  was  told  by 
the  cockney  himself— and  this  wilful  little  bit  of  joking  was 
carried  further  than  it  was  worth.  The  story  of  Mr.  Eden 
Phillpotts  “Demon  Conger”  is  as  follows  :  A  drunken  fisher¬ 
man  on  the  way  down  to  his  boat  knocks  up  against  an  old 
woman  and  she  curses  him  as  he  starts  out  to  fish  “Cast 
y°“r.  b“e  and  catch  >'our  death  1  ”  How  will  the  curse  be 
fulfilled  .-  He  catches  a  huge  conger  who  goes  near  killing  him  ; 
he  survives.  “Dan  had  cast  his  line,  but  he  had  not  caught 
his  ceath  so  far  as  could  be  seen.  ’  How  will  it  come  about 
Next  day  while  eating  a  slice  of  this  conger  he  chokes  over  a 
bone  and  dies.  Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins  contributes  her  /400 
prize  detective  story. 


There  are  two  stories  of  reincarnation  in  the  “Pall  Mall 
.  Iagazine,  one  of  a  white  cat,  the  other  of  the  Emperor  Nero. 
Mr.  Hichens  is  rather  long  and  explanatory  over  his  white  cat 
but  quite  horrible  enough  ;  the  Nero  idea  is  much  bigger  and* 
there  is  no  end  to  its  potentialities  ;  but  Mr.  Astor  has  never 
once  risen  to  his  subject.  The  reason  is  that  instead  of  writing 
himself  he  has  given  over  his  tale  to  a  French  officer  of  the 
second  Empire,  and,  of  course,  he  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
know  how  to  manage  a  story-  or  write  easy  conversations  in 
English  without  any parblcus,  que  voulez-vous ,  and  so  on.  The 
Marchioness  of  Carmarthen’s  “  Serenata  ”  is  not  a  hundred 
miles  away  from  being  a  reincarnation  story  also  ;  but  the 
mystery  is  chiefly  symbolical,  and  it  is  all  very  German,  rather 
like  the  subject  of  a  Wagner  libretto,  so  that  it  is  quite  disturb¬ 
ing  to  hear  the  characters  talk  of  Brahms.  The  original  value 
of  Mrs.  Bancroft’s  “  Cox  and  Box  in  the  Engadine  ”  lies  in  its 
trueness,  and  the  authentic  list  of  celebrated  names  at  the  end 
may  perhaps  atone  for  the  nine  pages  of  story. 


The  North  American  Review”  has  two  opposing  views  on 
Roman  Catholicism.  I-ather  Zahn  goes  into  raptures  over  the 
lope  of  the  working-men  and  the  great  high-pnest  of  our 
century,  the  Holy  Father  who  directs  the  social  movement 
of  our  time.  Mr.  W.  J.  Traynor,  President  of  the  American 
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Protective  Association  is  national,  not  altruistic,  and  declares 
that  the  Pope  organizes  labour,  not  for  labours  sake  but  to 
obtain  the  balance  of  power  in  each  political  party,  and 
that  the  liberty  of  America  is  threatened  more  by  the 
“homoeopathic  liberalism”  of  Leo  than  it  would  be  by  any 
show  of  arrogance  or  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  Papacy. 
Mr.  Lang  is  a  bore  in  his  “Tendencies  in  Fiction,'  stupid 
gossip  about  problems  and  new  women.  The  Rev.  Ur.  ti. 
Pereira  Mendes  recommends  that  Palestine  should  be  restored 
to  the  Hebrew  nation,  and  that  it  should  be  made  the  court  of 
arbitration  for  all  nations— thus  there  would  be  an  end  of  war. 
It  seems  rather  too  much  to  ask  the  Hebrews  to  give  up  the 
profitable  control  of  the  world  in  order  to  keep  other  nations 
from  wasting  money  over  wars.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  says  that 
the  newr  Government  will  do  nothing  for  protection,  bimetallism, 
or  Church  schools. 

Besides  its  fiction,  “Scribner’s”  contains  an  article  by  Mr. 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith  on  Mr.  Abbey’s  pastels,  with  reproductions, 
and  “  Six  Years  of  Civil  Service  Reform,”  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Roosevelt. _ 

The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications. 
He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
-juriters  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be  sent 
to  the  Publishing  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand; 
cr  to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lane,  London,  E.C.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. _ 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  forwarded 
every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  newsagent  in  Town 
or  Country,  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


PARIS. 

The  SATURDAY  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday  from. 
Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  ( near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani’s,  224  Rue  de  Rivoh;  at  Le 
Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  and  Le  Kiosque 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NO  TOURIST’S  OUTFIT  IS  COMPLETE 

WITHOUT 

nw.it  CRUM 

SUNBURN.  INSECT  BITES.  ITCHING.  &c. 


BORWICK’S 
BAKING 


THE  BEST  THAT  MONEY 
CAN  BUY. 


POWDER 


SPECIAL  INSURANCE 

FOR  THE 

TITLED,  PROFESSIONAL,  &  MERCANTILE  CLASSES 


NO  END  OF  WORRY  SAVED  BY  USING 

STONE’S  TIME  SAVING 

For  keeping  in  order  all  SPECIALITIES 

LETTERS,  PAPERS,  PAMPHLETS,  MUSIC,  &e. 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Send  postcard  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Manufacturers  , 

HENRY  STONE  &  SON,  BANBURY. 

Special  Boxes,  Piles,  and  Cabinets  made  to  order  for  a  variety  oj  purposes. 


MEDOC — VIN  ORDINAIRE. 

***  Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold 
at  much  higher  prices. 

QT.  ESTEPHE. 

SUPERIOR  DIN  NER  WINE,  old  in  bottle.  On  com¬ 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  conhdence 
in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 


COVERING  THE  RISK  OF 


ACCIDENTS  AND 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES, 

AND  UNDER  CERTAIN  CIRCUMSTANCES 

GRANTING  AN  ANNUITY. 


LARGEST  SALE  IN 
THE  WORLD. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  i-Bots. 

13s.  7s.  6d. 


16s. 


9s. 


Also  a  very  large  Stock  of  medium  and  high  class  wines, 
Including  Vintages  1868,  ’70,  ’74,  ’77,  78,  80,  84,  88,  89,  91. 
PRICES  INCLUDE  BOTTLE3. 

G  Dozens  Delivered  to  any  Kailicay  Station. 

Price  List  Free  by  Post. 


SUMS  ASSURED  from  £500  to  £4000. 


WITH  DISABLEMENT  ALLOWANCES  UP  TO  £12  A  WEEK. 

Premiums  from  £2. 


A  WORLD-WIDE  POLICY. 


OCEAN  ACCIDENT  AND  GUARANTEE  CORPORATION,  LTD., 

40  to  44  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
FOUNDED  1871. 

ASSETS  (including  Uncalled  Capital,  31  Dec.,  1894),  £403,397. 


THE 


British  Workman’s  &  General  Assurance  Co. 

The  History  of  the  Institution. 

The  history  of  this  institution,  and  especially  its  recent  history,  is 
marvellous.  Every  one  who  is  concerned  in  it  is  justly  proud.  And  there 
is  someth iug  substantial  of  which  to  be  proud,  as  is  shown  in  the  following 
figures,  illustrating  the  company's  progress  during  the  last  twelve  years  : 


PREMIUM  INCOME. 


1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 


£118,017 

130,057 

142,864 

153,384 

173,543 

207,575 

243,889 

274,969 

289,406 

306,234 

335,282 

310,088 


The  premium  income  of  a  Life  Office  is  the  measure  of  its  popularity  and 
progress,  and  in  the  period  under  review  the  income  of  the  British 
Workman's  and  General  Assurance  Company  has  been  more  than 

quadrupled.  standing  in  the  Front  Rank. 

This  Company  is  comparatively  young,  but  there  are  not  eight  Life 
Offices  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  have  so  large  an  income  The 
orom-ess  has  been  marvellous,  and  this  is  to  be  explained  by  the  liberality 
of  the  management  towards  the  policyholders.  No  other  company  has 
distributed  an  equal  amount  of  benefits  for  the  same  amount  of  premiums 
paid  No  other  Industrial  Life  Office  has  treated  its  members  with  equal 
consideration  in  the  matter  of  surrender  values.  The  British  Workman  s 
is  an  ideal  Industrial  Office. 

The  Ordinary  Department. 

The  business  in  this  department  is  highly  satisfactory  ;  2,923  new  policies 
have  been  issued,  assuring  the  sum  of  £232,766  at  an  annual  premium  of 
/12  aao  In  this  branch,  apart  from  the  industrial,  the  net  premium 
income  for  the  year  reached  the  solid  figure  of  £42. 79°.  and  the  accumulated 
funds  increased  from  £92,000  to  £113.711-  The  ordinary  department  is 
growing  in  importance  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  its  development  which  is  well 
assured— will  contribute  largely  to  the  future  success  of  the  company. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 
Liverpool :  37  North  John  St.  Manchester :  26  Market  St. 


BRITISH  WORKMAN’S  &  GENERAL  ASSURANCE  Go.,  Ltd. 

LONDON-City  Offices,  2  WEST  STREET,  Finsbury  Pavement. 
Chief  Offices,  BROAD  STREET  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Managing  Director — H.  PORT. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


PALACE. 


(CRYSTAL 

^  ADMISSION  DAILY  ONE  SHILLING 

AFRICA  IX  LOXDOX 
THE  MOST  REALISTIC  XOVELTY  EVER  PRODUCED  IX  LOXDOX. 
AFRICAN'  SOMALI  XATIYE  VILLAGE. 

AFRICAN"  OSTRICH  FARM. 

AFRICAN'  LOAN"  COLLECTION. 

SOMALI  HORSE  RACES. 

SOMALI  DROMEDARY  RACES. 

SOMALIS  RIDING  OSTRICHES. 

SOMALIS  THROWING  SPEARS. 

SOMALIS  RIDING  EICYCLES. 

SOMALI  SHAM  FIGHT. 

Somali  Native  Display  daily  at  3.30  and  5.30.  Exrra  displays  on  Thursday  and 
Saturday  at  7.0.  Thousands  of  One  Shilling  seats.  Promenade  Sixpence. 


DRITISH  MUSEUM. 

~~  Evening  Opening  i  to  10  P.M.  .  Exhibition  Galleries  of  the  British  Museum, 
Bloomsbury,  will  again  be  open  to  the  pub.ic  in  the  evening,  from  3  to  10  o'clock 

on  and  alter  Monday,  August  12th. 

.  E.  Mal  j.de  Thompson,  Principal  Librarian  and  Secretarv. 

British  Museum,  6th  August,  1893. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


QUY’S  HOSPITAL  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE. 

Early  application  should  be  made  to  secure  rooms  for  the  Winter  Session. 
Rent  from  10s.  to  16s.  a  week.— Apply  to  the  Warden,  The  College,  Guy's 

Hospital,  S.E. 


ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter. 

Principal  and  Dean : 

Prof!  McFadyeax,  M.B.,  B.Sc,  M.R.C.V.S. 

SESSION,  1895-96. 

The  SESSIONAL  COURSE  of  INSTRUCTION  will  commence  on  WED- 
NEnDA\,  OCTOBER  2nd.  The  chair  will  be  taken  by  Lord  Houghton*.  and 
the  INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS  delivered  by  Professor  Peneerthy. 

F.R.C.V.S.,  at  One  p.m. 

Students  are  requires  to  attend  F  _ur  Complete  Courses  of  Instruction  before 
bemg  eLgib.e  for  exam.nauoa  for  the  Dinloma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 

Scrgeons- 

The  College  Entrance  Fee  is  Eighty  Guineas,  the  pavment  of  which  confers  the 
pght  of  attendance  on  all  the  Lectures  and  Collegiate  Instructions.  The  Fee  may 
oe  paid  in  four  instalments,  viz..  Twenty  Guineas  on  Entry,  Twenty  Guineas  at  the 
oia  of  the  first  period  of  Study,  Twenty  Guineas  at  the  end  of  the  second  period  of 
btudy,  and  Twenty  Guineas  at  the  end  of  the  third  period  of  Study.  The  first 
instalment  mw  t,  with  a  Fee  of  One  Guinea  towards  the  Library  and  Reading 
Room  Fund,  Le  paid  pn^r  to  entry,  and  a  further  Fee  of  ios.  6d.  to  this  Fund  will 
be  charged  annually. 

,  ~ ci 0 n  Examination  will  be  held  at  the  ROYAL  VETERINARY 
CAMDEN  1  OWN,  N.W.,  on  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  of  September, 
lit  ?i;’jrTSu^Kts  wlU  x  En?hih.-  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Euclid  (Books  L, 
*L»  Latin,  anc  either  a  modern  Foreign  Language  or  Greek,  or  Logic 
Candidates  are  required  to  forward  their  names,  together  with  the  Examination 
.ee  of  Twenty-five  S hikings,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College,  not  late-  than 
August  24  La. 

Four  Prizes  of  the  value  of  £20  each,  to  be  called  “  Centenary  Prizes,  '  will  be 
awarded  annually  to  the  most  efficient  Student  in  each  of  the  Four  Classes  Be- 
sides  the  Colen^n  Prize  Medals,  Class  Medals  and  Certificates  of  Merit  are 'given 

in  each  division  of  the  Students'  studies. 

Certificates  of  Distinction  are  likewise  conferred  on  Students  who  pass  a  superior 
™  1  the  Diploma  of  the  Royal  Gollege  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

The  College  Calender  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to 
r  .  .  RICHARD  A.  N.  POWYS, 

lS9$- _  Secretary. 


THE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  ^ INTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  October  ist. 

The  Hospital  is  the  Urgest  general  hospital  in  the  kingdom,  and  contains  nearly 
50°  beds.  >  um Per  of  in-patients  last  year,  9,703  ;  out-patients,  128,315  ;  accidents, 

**»733*. 

Surgical  operations  daily.  Major  operations  in  1894,  1,778. 

^Appointments  :  F  orty  qualified  resident  appointments  are  made  anualiv. 
Dressers,  din. cal,  post-mortem  clerks,  and  matemitv  assistants  are  appointed 
every  three  months.  All  appointment s  are  free.  Holders  of  resident  appointments 

axe  also  provided  free  board. 

ScHOLARsmrs  and  Prizes.— Edrance  Scholarships,  value  £120,  £60,  £60,  £35, 
Zwaiid  £ao,  willbe  offered  for  competition  at  the  end  of  September.— Numerous 
Scholarships  and  Prizes  are  given  annually. 

Izxs-iro  guineas  n  ooe  payment,  or  130  guineas  by  instalments.  A  reduction 
of  15  guineas  is  allowed  to  the  sons  of  members  of  the  profession 

Luncheons  pr  dinners  at  moderate  charges  can  be  obtained  in  the  Students'  Club 
The  Students  Clubs  Union,  embracing  all  the  Scientific.  Social,  and  Athletic  Clubs! 
e  W  V  Students.  The  Oubs  Lnion  Ground  is  at  Lower  Edmonton. 

TTie  Metropohtan.  Metropolitan  District,  East  London,  and  South-Eastern 
Railway  Stations  are  dose  to  tr.e  Hospital  and  College. 

For  further  information  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to 

Mile  End,  E.  '  «™R0  SCOTT,  Warden. 


CT.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  S.E. 

£e1£INTER  a®95^*6  wUI  °Pen  m  WEDNESDAY. October  znd, 

when  the  pnzes  will  be  distributed  at  3  p.m.  by  Sir  EDWIN  ARNOLD,  K.C.I.E.! 

Three  Entrance  Scholardiips  be  offered  for  competition  in  September,  viz.  : 

°0ef°'  £?'  ‘n  ^cm‘UTT  »■>!  Physics,  with  either  Physiology, 

^^sf^f^yfi^r^dc^deOU:  0°e0f/5°  “  Physio^ 

a^weTL^fme^11'  °f  ***  m  Se«ooal 

Special  classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific,  and 
IntCTmeaiate  M.B.  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London. 

All  hospital  appointments  are  open  to  students  without  charge. 

^nie&hool  Buildings  and  the  Hospital  can  be  seen  on  application  to  the  Medical 

The  fees  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments  Entries  may  be  made 
separately  to  lectures  or  to  hospital  practice,  and  special  arrangements  are  made  for 

°r  SUb^“'nt  fc?  ^  students  rod 

-,L?PITOVrd  ,oJpngl  “  k'P<  by  the  Medical  Secretary,  who  also  has  a 
tbefrhoo»ne'i,Cal  pract,uoners'  ckrsymen,  ™d  others  who  receive  students  into 

Foe  prospectuses  and  all  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Reodle,  the  Medical  Secretary. 

.  G.  H.  MAKINS,  Dean. 


MASO  N  COLLEGE,  BIRMINGHAM. 

FACULTIES  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE. 

SESSION  1895-96. 

THE  SESSWN  WILL  COMMENCE  ON  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  1 
Complete  Courses  of  Instruction  are  prosnded  for  the  various  Examinations  in 
Arts  and  Saroce  and  the 1  Preliminary  Scientific  (M.B.)  Examiaatim  of  the 
Lmsersity  of  London  ;  for  Students  of  Cvil,  Mechanical  or  Ele-trical  Enriuee-- 
ing  ’  f3r  those  who  desire  to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  ’some  branch 

of_applied  saence.  Students  may,  however,  attend  any  class  or  combination  of 


t^fZg^e  “  Fac^y  'Medicine.  A  Syllabus  containing  full  particulars  is 
Published  by  Messrs.  Cornish ,  Xezv  Street,  Birmingham.  Price  &Z  ;  by^st^cU 

,.A,„Sy,LLABUS  °f the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science,  containing  full  information 
** ,t0  *be  'jn -us  lecture  and  laboratory  courses,  lecture  davs  and  hours  fees 
^ctrance  and  other  scholarships,  prizes,  &C-,  is  published  by  Messrs.  Cornish  New 
Street,  Birmingham.  Pnce  6<L  ;  by  post  8d.  vximisn,  ocv 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

R-  S.  HEATH,  Principal, 

GEO.  H.  MORLEY,  Secretary  and  Reg’strar. 


gT.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Jbe."  INTER  hEsSION  will  BEGIN  on  Tuesday,  October  ist,  i3a= 
leJ^^PJ^  m  ^  Wlthm  the  HosPilal  subject  to  the  col- 

C?ntai2P  a •  of  720  beds.  Scholarships  and  Prizes  of  the 

agCT’egate  value  of  nearly  £,goo  are  awarded  annually. 

C??tains  3ai^f  Lecture  Roora  and  wen-appointed  Labora- 
*“2*?  *******  Teaching  as  well  as  Dissecting  Rooms,  Museum,  Library,  &c. 

last  sm^ereCreall°n  Gr0und  ^  recently  been  purchased,  and  was  formerly  opened 

SuFB:Sm^nsiS^i3PUCerSOnal!y  °r  b5' Utter’ 10 1116  WaTdeD  0fthe  College, 
A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


TRAA  ELLING,  or  Holiday  Tutorship  or  Mastership 

Wanted  by  a  Graduate  of  Sehryn  College,  Cambridge.  Speaks  German,  a£d 
Has  good  knowledge  of  French.— Address,  W.  S.  Rouse,  Rectory,  Rayleigh. 


W OOLWI C H  and  SANDHURST. — WALTER  WREN 

M.A.,  Cambridge,  PREPARES  PUPILS.  The  latest  references  are  to 
parents,  &c.,  of  pupils  who  passed  znd,  7th,  13th  16th.  zSth,  31st,  36th,  39th,  and 
5-th.  The  special  characteristic  of  Mr.  Wren's  system  of  military  education  u  the 
preparation  of  canaiaates  for  both  the  open  competitive  and  the  coming-out 
examination,  so  as  insecure  R.E.  for  Woolwich  candidates. -Address  till  Septembet 
10th,  Astley  House,  Staveley  Road,  Eastbourne.  y 


HEWETSONS 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 

LONDON,  W. 


THE  LARCEST  STOCK  OF  ENCLISH  CARVED 

OAK  FURNITURE 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

HEWETSONS  New  Illustrated  Catalogue 

is  the  best  and  most  complete  Furnishing  Guide  published 
and  is  forwarded  free  of  charge.  It  contains  ESTIM  A.TFS 
for  FURNISHING  HOUSES  for  /T50— £300— A00— 
£  i°oo,  &C-.  each  article  in  detail,  illustrated  and  priced. 

DECORATING.  —  Hewetsons  give  ESTI¬ 
MATES  free  of  charge  for  PAINTING  and  all  kinds  of 
Intenor  Decorations,  Structural  Alterations,  Sanitary  Work 
Electric  Lighting,  &c. 

HEWETSONS  are  showing  their  new  designs 

and  colourings  of  AXMIN'STER,  WILTON.  SAXONY 
and  BRUSSELS  for  the  Season. 

BRLSSEI^S  CARPET,  2s.  od.  per  yard. 

WILTON  CARPET.  4s.  6d.  per  yard. 

AXMINSTER  CARPET,  5s.  gd.  per  yard. 

HUNTING  AND  SHOOTING  BOXES  com- 

pletely  Furnished  at  three  days'  notice  for  Y150,  £300  &c 
and  delivered,  carriage  paid,  to  any  railway  station  in  Great 
Britain. 

HEWETSONS  claim  the  attention  of  Families 

Furnishing  or  replacing  old  carpets  in  their  town  or  country 
houses  to  their  large  stock  of  English  and  Foreign  Carpets, 
all  of  which  are  good  value,  none  being  purchased  from 
manufacturers  of  inferior  qualities. 

All  Goods  exceeding  /a  in  value  CARRUGE  PAID  to  any 
Railway  Station  in  Great  Britain. 

Estimates  Free  for  Electric  Light  Installations  and  Fittings. 

HEWETSONS,  mS“ 
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The  List  of  Applications  will  open  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  day  of  August,  1895,  and  close  on  or  before 
Wednesday,  the  14th  day  of  August,  1895,  for  Town  and  Country. 

HARROD’S  STORES, 

LIMITED. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts  1862  to  1886,  whereby  the  liability  of  the  Shareholders  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  Shares. 

CAPITAL  -  -  £281,400. 

Divided  into  140,000  Ordinary  Shares,  and  1400  Founders’  Shares  of  £1  each  (the  whole 

of  which  have  been  allotted  and  are  fully  paid). 

28,000  Cumulative  £5  per  cent  Preference  Shares  of  £5  each. 

(£100,000  five  per  cent  Debentures  have  been  issued.) 

Issue  of  the  above  28,000  Cumulative  5  per  cent  Preference  Shares  of  £5  each. 

The  Preference  Shares  will  be  entitled,  out  of  the  profits  of  the  Company,  to  a  fixed  Cumulative  Preferential  Dividend 
of  £5  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly  on  the  1st  March  and  1st  September. 

The  first  payment  of  interest  will  be  made  on  the  1st  March  next,  and  will  be  calculated  from  the  dates  of  payment. 
The  Preference  Shares  will  also  be  entitled  to  rank  in  respect  of  both  Capital  and  Interest  on  the  assets  of  the 

Company  in  priority  to  the  Ordinary  and  Founders’  Shares. 

The  whole  of  the  28,000  Preference  Shares  of  £5  each  are  now  offered  for  Subscription  at 

£5  12s.  6d.  each,  payable  as  follows: — 

£1  per  Share  on  Application,  £2  on  Allotment,  £2  12s.  6d.  on  1st  October  next. 

Directors. 

A.  T.  NEWTON,  J.P.  (Chairman).  EDGAR  COI1EN. 

JAMES  BAILEY,  M.P.  F.  H.  HARVEY-SAMUEL. 

HERBERT  BENNETT.  Wm.  MENDEL. 

RICHARD  BURBIDGE  (Managing  Director). 

iffianhers. 

THE  CITY  BANK,  LIMITED,  Knightsbridge  Branch,  London,  S.W.  ;  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.  ;  and  Branches. 

Solicitors. 

Messrs.  McKENNA  &  Co.,  17  and  18  Basinghall  Street,  E.C.,  and  3  Princes  Street,  W. 

ZtuDitors. 

Messrs.  HAYS,  AKERS  &  HAYS,  11  Abchurch  Lane,  E.C. 

Secretary.  IRcgistcrcb  ©fftces. 

A.  C.  WRIGHT.  101-5  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PDOSPBGTTTS. 


THE  Company  was  incorporated  in  November,  1889,  and  took 
over  the  business  as  from  the  2nd  December  then  following. 

The  rate  of  progress  of  the  business  is  shown  by  the  following  state¬ 
ment  of  Net  Profits  earned  during  the  past  five  years,  taken  from  the 
published  Balance  Sheets  of  the  Company  :  — 

1890  (13  months).  1891.  1892. 

£13,519  2s.  5d.  £16,071  12s.  5d.  £21,161  3s.  lid- 

1893.  1894. 

£29,786  6s.  3d.  £37,404  15s.  6d. 

The  Profits  for  1893  included  ^2082  10s.  of.  received  from  Deben¬ 
ture  Premiums,  and  for  1894  ^4362  17s.  of.  was  included  from  the 
same  source. 

The  Balance  Sheet  for  the  half  year  ending  30th  June,  1895,  shows  a 
further  increase  of  net  profit  of  upwards  of  ,£5000  over  the  profits  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1S94. 

According  to  the  certified  balance  sheets,  the  above  results  were 
obtained  after  providing  for  repairs  to  premises,  for  depreciation  of 
fixtures,  &c.,  sinking  fund  for  leases,  and  redemption  of  and  interest 
on  Debentures,  and  on  deposit  and  current  accounts.  In  addition  to 
these  provisions,  the  sum  of  ,£6148  7 s.  iof.  (inve-ted  in  Bank  of 
England  Stock)  has  been  allocated  out  of  the  before-mentioned  net 
profits  to  Reserve  in  accordance  with  the  Memorandum  of  Association 
of  the  Company. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Company  there  has  been  expended  to 
30th  December,  1894,  a  sum  of  upwards  of  ,£140,000  in  the  acquisition 
of  additional  premises,  the  purchase  of  leases,  the  outlay  on  new 
buildings  and  improvements,  on  plant,  fixtures,  horses,  vans,  & c., 
including  the  purchase  of  the  Company’s  Freehold  Depository  and 
about  ten  acres  of  Freehold  Land  at  Barnes,  and  in  the  adaptation  of 
the  same  to  the  Company’s  requirements. 

To  pay  the  dividend  on  the  Preference  Shares,  the  annual  sum  of 
£ 7000  will  be  required. 

As  stated  in  the  Directors’  report  for  last  year,  the  Company's 
premises,  notwithstanding  the  recent  extensions,  do  not  give  sufficient 
accommodation  for  the  increasing  business  of  the  stores,  and  to  provide 
for  further  development,  they  have  entered  into  an  agreement  to  lease, 
for  a  term  of  ninety-niue  years,  an  important  plot  of  adjoining  land,  of 
which  they  have  also  secured  the  option  to  purchase  the  Freehold 
within  two  years.  And  as  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Directors  to  erect 
premises  of  a  very  substantial  character,  they  contemplate  acquiring 
such  Freehold.  The  residences  now  being  built  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  will  be  of  a  character  likely  to  further  improve  the 
business  of  the  Stores. 

The  acquisition  of  this  property,  and  the  erection  of  the  new 
premises,  will  give  to  the  Stores,  with  the  existing  premises,  a  detached 
block  of  buildings  covering  a  ground  area  of  about  92,373  square  feet 
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(2  acres  20  rods),  unsurpassed  for  the  purposes  of  a  store  business,  with 
frontages  representing  about  :  — 

186  feet  in  Brompton  Road. 

387  ,,  ,,  New  Street, 

292  ,,  ,,  North  Street,  and 

360  ,,  ,,  Queen’s  Gardens. 

three  of  which  it  is  intended  to  utilize  as  shop-fronts,  and  the  fourth, 
Queen’s  Gardens,  for  the  reception  and  despatch  of  goods. 

The  new  premises  will  abut  on  a  new  road  50  ft.  wide,  now  in  course 
of  formation,  which  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  narrow  thoroughfare 
known  as  North  Street,  and  which  it  is  obvious  will  make  the  site  of 
great  value  to  the  Stores. 

The  principal  objects  of  the  present  issue  are  :  To  provide  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  the  above-mentioned  Freehold  Site,  and  the  building 
of  the  New  and  extensive  Premises  thereon  (the  intended  elevations  of 
which  are  sent  herewith)  which  are  now  in  course  of  construction,  and 
towards  the  further  development  of  the  business. 

After  payment  of  the  cost  attendant  on  this  issue,  the  balance  of  the 
premiums  received  will,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  authorizing 
the  issue,  be  carried  to  the  Reserve  Fund. 

The  following  contract  (mentioned  in  the  original  Prospectus  on  the 
formation  of  the  Company)  has  been  entered  into,  viz.  : — A  contract, 
dated  21st  November,  1889,  between  Charles  Digby  IIarrod,  of  the 
one  part,  and  Harrod’s  Stores  Limited  of  the  other  part,  and  the 
following  contracts  have  also  since  been  entered  into,  viz.: — A  contract 
dated  the  31st  December,  1891,  between  Arthur  Elley  Finch  and 
Thomas  Edward  Jennings  of  the  one  part,  and  Harrod’s  Stores 
Limited  of  the  other  part  ;  a  contract,  dated  the  1st  May,  1893, 
between  William  Watkins  of  the  one  part,  and  Harrod’s  Stores 
Limited  of  the  other  part  ;  and  a  Contract,  dated  the  19th  December, 
1894,  between  Belgravia  Estate  Limited  of  the  one  part,  and 
Harrod’s  Stores  Limited  of  the  other  part. 

There  have  also  been  numerous  other  contracts  entered  into  diving 
the  Company’s  existence  relating  to  the  leases  and  purchase  of  premises, 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods,  the  engagement  of  employes,  and  other 
matters  ;  and  there  are  also  contracts  for  payment  of  commission,  and 
other  expenses  in  connection  with  the  present  issue;  and  all  applicant's 
for  the  Preference  Shares  shall  be  deemed  to  have  full  notice  of  all 
such  contracts,  and  to  have  waived  any  obligation  to  set  forth  the  dates 
thereof,  or  the  names  of  the  parties  thereto,  either  under  the  38th 
section  of  the  Companies  Act,  1867,  or  otherwise. 

Application  will  be  made  for  a  settlement  and  quotation  on  the 
London  Stock  Exchange. 

Applications  for  Shares  should  be  made  on  the  accompanying  form, 
and  forwarded  to  the  City  Bank,  Limited,  or  their  branches,  with  a 
remittance  of  the  amount  of  the  deposit. 

Prospectuses  and  forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  at  the  offices 
of  the  Company,  from  the  Bankers,  and  from  the  Solicitore. 

London,  August  10th,  1895. 


io  August,  1895. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


The  Subscription  List  will  dose  on  or  before  Saturday  the  10th  August,  1895,  for  both  Town  and  Country, 


—  ■  m  A 

LONDON,  PARIS,  AND  VIENNA. 

incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts  1862  to  1893,  whereby  the  Liability  of  the  Shareholders  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  Shares. 

CAPITAL  -  ^65,000. 

Divided  into  la, 000  Six  per  cent  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each,  and  50,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each. 

l£*eT^o  P“  aD?T’  **  February  and  rst 

Shares.  The  first  Dividend  w.i.  be  calculated  fromthe  datr/'of  payment  of  the  SSuCmous  ma“i  °"  the  Pr0pcrty  a“J  Asseti  of  ths  Company  in  priority  to  the  Ordinal 

It  is  not  in  contemplation  to  create  any  Debenture  Debt  or  Morteo?«  th,t  ,v,Q  r>„, _ ... 

upon  the  undertaking,  and  no  Debenture  Debt  or  Mortgages  an  be  w Jted  wifliont  a  R«nhS  ”1  1  be  th®  first  capital  charge 

at  an  Extraordinary  Meeting  called  for  the  purpose.  created  without  a  Keso.u.ion  of  the  Preference  Shareholders  present 

Th:  \  coders  have  <•:.  :L*r  -  t*  -  -an  •  -c  » - 


Directors. 

HENRY  EURTON  Esq.  (Proprietor  of  the  Partington  Advertising  Companx 

Victor.a  Embankment,  London,  W.C.  *  '  ’ 

J.  DE  LARA  COHEN,  Esq.,  Bath  Road,  Bedford  Park,  W.  (Director,  D*  Mare 

Incandescent  Gas-Li^ht  System,  Ltd  . 

J-  H.  MACE,  Ikij.,  Direct  r,  London  Road  Car  Company.  Limited),  London. 

J.  EINER,  Esq,  73  Acton  Street,  Grays  Ian  Road,  W.C.  {Manaz 'in  z  Direc¬ 
tor  ,  London  1 .  0 

•JACOB  WEINER,  Esq.,  17  Lcnanznsse,  VI  .  Director  Vienna}. 

*  Wi  1  join  the  Board  after  Allotment. 

Biakera— THE  CITY  BANK,  L  mi  ed,  34  Holbora  Viaduct,  E.C.,  Head 
Offices  and  Branches. 

Broker— DAVID  RUSSELL,  Esq.,  4  T.  ::nh.ese  Barlings,  E.C., 

.  and  Stock  Exchange. 

Solicitors— Mesa*.  CAVE  4  CO.,  4  Fen.  .  irch  Street,  London  E.C. 
Auditors  Messrs.  D\*  I fcN,  l.vIT  &  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants,  46  Q  'e^n 
\  xcton^  Street.  London,  E.C,  and  i63  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glaseo  .  . 
Secretary-H.  H.  RUSH  TON,  E^u. 

035233  (fro  tem  — 34  Victoria  Street,  Westminister,  S.W. 

PROSPECTUS. 

'T’HIS  COMPANY  has  been  formed  fir  the  purpose  of  acquiring  as  a  going 
,  ...  V-36*™.  earning  o-;  an  i  extending  the  b;  -.a«s  of  the  pr.vate  C  rnpany  of 
J.  Weiner,  Limited,  Artistic  Lithographers,  Pictorial  Pi  card  Printe-s  Show  Card 
Manutacrurers.  &c  ,  carried  on  at  Acton  Street,  Gray's  Inn  Road.  London,  YV  C 
and  at  9  Rue  Bergere,  Pans,  and  also  the  similar  basinet  of  Mr.  Jacob  Weiner 
of  >  icxinn.  * 

Theorigioalbusiness  has  been  established  for  upwards  of  thirty-five  rears,  and 
.he  part  cular  line  of  trade  fallowed  is  t  at  o:  Lithographic  and  General  Printers,  a 
'peoa,.')  bang  all  kind,  of  l.ihagnphx  and  letterpress  printing  as  appi.ei  ta 
adremung,  and  particularly  tne  large  p  cton.i  pasters  st>  much  in  use  at  th-atre  - 
exhibitions,  and  by  commercial  firms.  Examples  of  the  Firm's  work  are  to  be  seen 
on  almost  every  hoarding  la  and  around  London,  and  mire  or  less  all  over  the  w  - 
^  y?rvl  m  rirn?S  *?e  International  Exhibition  du  Livre  English 

^  dy  PaUli  r Industrie,  Pari-,  was  awarded  the  F  .  : 

Medal  and  D.plomi . 

The  London  works  and  premises,  at  Acton  Street,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  W.C.,  a- 
2  years  of  which  are  uncxpireJ,  at  a  rental  of  £150  per  annum,  with 
■  ,,  ,»  1  f^rmul=  “me  at  March,  1897,  by  which  time  it  is  confidently  expected 

increasing  b^i^T5iry  *°  0b<i,a  br(*'er  Preausci  u  “P*  the  rapidly 

,  ,lT-Firm  m  VlenI“  has  the  monopoly  for  the  whole  of  Vi.-nni  ar.J  Suburbs  fur 
-vlverusmg  on  column-  and  won  standards,  specially  erected  in  the  street  for  th  .-. 
l-rpose.  Tht.  .n  itself  bring,  a  large  trace  to  the  F.rm  ;  as,  besides  form  r.'  for 
!  '^  'I^  ent  adVCrt^'n::TJ  lt-  large  p  eponderance  of  the  pruning 

’  vemi  lnf.  column..  In  addition  the  Firm  has  a  large  number  of  hoardings  for 
rsi?  w  tV'<;.used  “>  England,  and  holds  large  Government 
r,  ,  hich 1  have  oeen  contiuua..y  p  aced  in  their  hands  for  many  years. 

I  It?- "‘i1  **  hlU  b>-  tb*  Com? iny  on  a  lease  from 

-*  a.  *t  ’.  o9s,  for  So  sear,,  the  moderate  rental  of  £290  per  annum. 

I  he  Pans  offices  ar.  sir..sf.a  „  d...  r. — ■  '  ..  .. 

•compte,  whi _ _ 

In  order  to  continue  the  b. 

L  ndon  1  Joseph  Weiner,  the  pr.-seot  manager  of  the 

-  erToto  ^  °.k  Arer’  proprietor  of  the  Vienna  business,  will 

Of^e^  tflr  r  h  d,c  Company  to  act  as  Managing  Directors  for  .a 
dlc  cont. nuance  of  the  management  on  the  oil  lines  i-s 
,,  '  ‘  Ti?tlC*  tbe  rantinue i  success  of  the  business,  and  for  its  increased 

1  'sper.ty.  1  tie  number  01  hands  emp  oyed  averages  about  130. 
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*-  '  ro - "  '  •'.*“**  Vi  Ai</J  pw  ■ld.UlU. 

oces  are  satuUed  at  oRue  B;r%crc,  op^Diiic  the  Bank  Co Tiotoir  d’Es- 
is  a  very  central  trading  locality,  and  admirably  suited  to  the  business, 
itroue  the  b.isiness  without  interrupt  on  on  the  basis  which  has 

liC.  Mr  l.vrank  W  _ .L  _ _ _  ... 


premises  have  been  i  ns  peel  e  : 


Mr.  W.  J.  H.  Sloan,  of  Hanson  Sloan 


eyors,  of  id  YVaol  Exchange,  E.C.,  and  the  following 


Tne  _ _ 

:  Co.,  Lani  Agenu  and  Sarve 

-  his  report : 

r3  V.  ool  Exchange  Basivghall  Street, 

SEINERS,  LIMITED,  iJSSUr^ 

^Utcottkyw  with  instruction,  I  visited  the  esublishments  of  Mr.  Jacob 

Ian  Rai?lI  a  s  ’  “I  ^,e,5r'-  J-  weiner  (L  mited  ,  at  Acton  Strert,  Gray’s 

Ian  R»l,  Lon  i  m,  and  beg  to  report  as  follows  : 

tv,,  S'  .  situated  at  17  Leoa  j^aape  to  be  of  excep  ionil  character. 

!  LjflDess  on,  and  can  be  seen  from  almost 

mrn.PoV -  .  .  “  ‘"'i?  0ne  lhe  hi5h-'':  Smctures.  next  to  the  Govern 

Z  h '  I  p‘enni-  u1115  ^".occup  cd  by  Mr.  Jacob  Weiner,  ani  us.-l 
"i  -m-  r  1  f,  i  Jfr*pb.czii  I  Printing  Bus  ness,  consists  of  the  groun  i  floor, 

1  ^ ;ie  least  has  io  years  to  rui,  at  a  rental  ol  /!•»»  n-*- 

annum,  whten  I  consider  very  moderate.  *  1  ’* 

i  lsimHts'  premise s,  and  found  thc-n  well  adaptel  for  the 

sines*.  The  »ho.e  of  ihe  michinery  is  on  the  grounj  floor,  and  th-  a-fs-s 

o"fi-e  i7^h*  eng' ‘if  ^  builJin’'  ,ha4  cabling  Mr.  Weiaer,  whose 

grtUng^,"^^'^  tJ  »  going  03  without 

hinrls^an'1l',>rm-,d,,ev,,U^S  n'ry' V  P”  lhe  inve'ltor!r  p’-U'eJ  in  my 

menumrd  therein  was  in  existing  on  the 

SS2«J? .1^  tiTSJS'fcTfi!?-  thre" ■?[ th?  K«?i2fyh;e 

d  ’aiin  in  I  «m  .  c  ™  d:  n  40  ,n*  The  plant  incluie»  a 

f  lighting  the  premises  with  ele.tric  light,  ani 
T^V^?’??ielI,nCu-f  “  dnve  the  mxchmery. 

^'crt.uni  cofumus  uni  standard,  bel  raging  to  «hr 
.Sm-'  iJl  r  “fj'lf  reot  ports  Of  the  city.  These  are  circular  in 

hS’C^  |d  f?  'Enacted  of  ve  y  hm  Isom:  ironwork.  Tney  ae  about  roft 
***  -pLe  diri^d  u,to  pXne  '  »iaUe  for  taking 
principal  'SXgEgfSi  JftSgZZ  *1 

found^them  T'ermJ  ‘  hlr!:  vi  iteJ  '>>:  P'emis;.  at  Alton  Street,  an  1 

5b?otl^nlm,  «n.cture.  ever>-  inch  of  space  being  fully  occupied, 

on  th'  or-mis-s’  U^.">Cry'i*':''  *  eyer>''hing  mentioned  in  the  inventory 

ab’jve-nam;]  premia 
going  concern, 
than  €3  45. 


one  ot  tneir  Channel  paddle-boats,  is  in  itself  a  work  of  art,  end  admitted  to  be 
by  those  connected  with  the  trade  o:  c  of  the  most  artistic  placard,  ever  exhibited 
o  1  the  hoardings  of  London.  The  large  poster  advertising  Moore  and  Burgess 
Minstrels  is  one  of  the  largest  used.  Tne  Alhambra  poster  of  the  “  Wrestlers  " 
I  am  informed,  was  actually  turned  out  in  four  and  a  half  da  vs  from  the  p'acin' 
ol  the  order,  w.nch  is  a  feat,  adds  my  informant,  that  cannot  be  matched  by  an? 
other  firm  in  London.  I  hive  also  noticed  that  the  posters,  showcards,  &ci 
advertising  ‘  Tne  Passport  at  Terry's  Theatre,  together  with  some  of  the  posters 
advertising  the  Or.ent  at  Olympia  and  “  Charley's  Aunt  (W.  S.  Peniev  Globe 
t  heatre  .  were  executed  by  this  firm.  I  also  found  that  in  the  provinces  there 
is  an  aoundanc  display  of  the  firm  s  work,  including  Laadoa  companies  oa  tour 
and  also  many  otner  well-known  commercial  firms. 

Fina  Iy,  I  would  like  to  convey  to  you  the  pleasure  it  has  given  me  to  iasp-c: 
these  worxs.  In  ad  my  experience  I  have  never  come  across  works  where  clean¬ 
liness  and  order  were  more  conspicuous.  The  machinerv  is  well  looked  after 
and  maiptainej  m  splendid  c  nditi  on,  r.nd  everything  is  done  to  ensure  the  work 
being  turned  out  tastefully  and  economically. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  Servant,  W.  J.  H.  SLOAN 

ihe  books  have  bren  examined  by  Mr.  E.  Hamilton  Barton,  Chartered 
-•xccou  .tant,  of  London,  and  n:s  certificate  is  as  follows : 

To  the  Directors  o/WEINERS,  LIMITED.'  S  DISa-E'C' 

I  ,  1  nav-examiiej  the  Books  of  J.  Weiner,  Limited,  kent  at  72  Acton  Street 
London,  YV.C..  and  tne  certined  balance  sheets  of  Mr.  J.  Weiner,  of  Vienna’ 
sw  >rn  to  o  ncially.  and  stamped  and  sealed  by  the  British  Cmv.ii  in  Vienna,  for  th* 
la-t  three  years,  and  hereby  cert.ty  the  n_:  profits  made  as  d .so  osed  there  n,  after 
aiiowmg  for  acpre..ation,  ccc.,  were  as  fo:  o  vs  : 

1832  £4548 

J893  .  ...  £5903 

18?4  - .«  £6866  o  o 

I  am.  Gentlemen, yours  obediently,  E.  HAMILTON  BURTON, 
mi-  a-.  „  Chartered  Accountant. 

Taxing  Vhe  nat  proats  of  £3333  3s.  51  as  a  basis,  witbout 
aay  lurtber  increase,  there  will  be  required  to  pay 

6  psr  cent  Interest  oa  15,000  Preference  Shares  £900 

/  par  cent  Interest  oa  50,000  Ordinary  Shirss  £1500 

Total  £4400 

Expinle^fa^eseLI2466  f°r  adiiti<?nal  Mentis,  Moment 

reou^ed^r  th3  pr?53nt  n3t  Prodt  carers  theamount 

tiMesTove^  paymeat  of  m-erest  on  tne  Preference  Shares  seven 

V-f  c?rt!®c,t.e  \[r-  Ha-n  itoa  Burton  it  will  be  seen  that  the  net  profits 

June  T8hnmCI™,n-g  (the  Profi4?3  Jor  the  six  months  ending  30th 
da?-8’  1  ,  ?’  are  ia  eicess  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last 

yaar  »  aad  the  vlUi  ty  o:  the  ousiness  and  the  ex  .t  ng  caDibiluie-  of  ex- 

pan.  on  point  to  its  becoming  stm  more  successful  in  the  future, 'pictorial  adver- 
Lsing  being  so  largely  on  tne  increase.  *  au  er 

C’JS'0,?trsr  °f,the,  baYiri='>  comprise  firms  of  world-wide  fame,  among  those 
s-lgr  >a  i^-IaoJ  b*‘P8  3Iessrs.  Elondeau  et  C  e.  (Vinolia  Soao);  The 
Q^ero0atS  :  Hj«  a  and  Automatic  Ices,  Limited  ! 
r-1^  .1.  y’  Eg"11*"!  ;  Tne  Partingion  Advertising  Company  -  Tie  Lon  :on 

^.Pe'cr  Rl  W3y  Compiny;  Messrs.  Tubbs.  Lexis'*  Co.;  Nonh 
-man  L  oyd  Steamsmp  Company,  &c.  The  theatrical  connection— ax  sum  be 

nrofimhv'  ««VA  the  prospectus-^  a  mot  imnofur.t  and 

profimble  one,  rcludmg  W.  S.  Penley,  Esq.  ‘  Charleys  Aunt"):  S.V  AuguShS 

t,  iVS1  Je’  c  q  ’  Henry  Dana,  t  q.  ("The  Pas-port");  A.  MdvUle, 
Min'si  '1  .  niEd  Strand  Tncatre  ;  Opera  Comique ;  M  re  and  Burgee 

’’  01  aT.12  ’•  Eur  Is  Co  Jv  Ex  :,b  t,oa-  anJ  many  of  the  leading  Tourin- 
Companies  and  Music  Ha  Is,  as  the  Alhambra,  the  Empire,  &c-  ’ 

i  he  price  to  be  paid  for  the  whole  ol  the  properties  acquired  by  the  Company  is 
£33,000,  o.  which  the  \  endors  ag-ee  to  take  £21,656  in  Ordinary  Shares  m  part 
?h-  purciJase  and  the  balance,  as  to  £12,000  in  cash,  and  af  to 

Cn'-n!f-,  -  JV  m.  or  Par*  >’ ,n  °?h  and  P1”1!' ,n  -hires,  at  the  op-.im  of  the 

Company,  buch  pnee  is  mxdc  up  as  follows  : 

Plant  an  J  Machinery  (as  per  Valuation)  .  .  . 

Stock  and  Book  Debts 

Leasehold  Premises  (as  per  Valuation)  .  .  ’  7,\.. 

Goodwill 

. .  *,*55 


1  _r  wwmwn.  i  am  ox  opinion  tnat  the 

p.aced  upon  the  raichiocry,  plant,  &^,on  both  of  the 
;*e*  i«  v«ry  rea%on»b!e,  and  ts  certainly  under  the  value  of 
I  consider  the  vajue  of  the  leasehold  premise*  to  be  not  less 

wW?f,d‘n*  ,k'  .warlc  *“rneJ  out.  it  i«  of  the  highest  quality.  Th-  posters 
wwkwhkh  Vla^\WT  m  e’,celle'1  '‘rl®.  and  every  example  ,f 

1  Wt'  ol  ,bs  fiae“  ch*e*-‘er.  As  to  the  wore  of  the 
I* »caTCelr  any  need  for  me  to  report,  as  1  find  specimens  of 
m  ”  .  *lm>^  rery  hoarding.  Tie  following  are  well  known  :_Tbe 

“ raued  Poster  of  the  Landau,  C  iat'aim,  and  Daver  Railway  representin' 


wilb*  tan S?3?  hir  7k!i  •1hes  ofa«  made  and  pT^uTfecruio  -, 

,*rJFd>  {t‘e  ?f  a  1  Labilities,  ta  the  Company  frj.m  the  i5  h  July,  13,5 

\  Comra«  1  °f  5  Per.c?nt  Pe.r  in"!lm  date  of  completion  of  purchase/ 
ofNh  k  ?  been  entered  inta,  dated  ihenrdday  ofAucu-t,  181s  forthela'e 

t  i -b  mrnme^To’-’  “Sdw  made,be.lw«n  J-  Weiner,  Limited,  and  Jarob  Wcincr/by 
hS  h™»  r  5, We  ?ers.0fu,h^  fir  t  plrt-  Joicph  WeiaCT  °f  'h=  second 

the  ’ ?  Cap,,il  Up/°x,h;  fir5t  aIio‘">=at  of  shares,  an  1  VheThTve  r^erJed 
Th^i3t  ,l'n^  U,IOVan?  havc  cntered  in>».  arrangements  lor  these 
Jn’fZ,"  »•*’  'unous  Trade  Contracts,  which  are  In.  numerous  to  specify  \  1 
application,  will  be  received  subject  to  the  present  no  ice  being  acc-ptii  as  a  ful 
comp  unce  with  Section  38  of  the  Companies  Act  1867.  and  appiicants  sh  dl  be 
CotiTractf.1  h*VC  Jri!Vcd  any  further  notlce  with  rcs?e-t  to  »“c!i  ’arrangemcnLs  and 

rTrfi  ntra?  ,of  .V1  ,3J5.  the  Rcpart  of  Mr.  Sloin,  the  Accountant'. 

C-ruficate,  and  the  Memorandum  ani  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Com  Dan  v  an 
be  inspected  at  the  Offices  of  the  Solicitors  of  the  Company.  Th  r  statements  in  the 

r™ ih^auth ority  ^  “id  a“d  <*****  ™  made 

pajabl  on  application.  In  ci*s  where  no  allotment  is  made  the  amount  dcpo.it  -d 
2JJJ:  p  ,P,!on  w}11  h®  returned  at  once  w  thout  deduction.  If  the  number  of  Share, 
allotted  be  le.s  thin  that  app.  ei  for.  thr  surplus  will  be  credi’.c  1  in  reduction  of  the 

St«:k  Exchange.  P?  y  *  V0*-1*  or  t!‘-  Canpiny',  shares  on  the  London 
Prcpe  toses  and  Forms  of  Application  miy  be  obtained  from  the  Banker. 

<K°fthe  Se-r^Ury‘  at  lbe  O dices  of  the  Company/ 
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ROYAL  BLIND  PENSION  SOCIETY 

(With  iMch  is  United  the  Blind  Female  Annuity  Society). 


Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

Vice-Patron— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

President — -THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON,  K.G. 

„  ...  Messrs.  GEORGE  POCOCK  and 

Honorary  Secretaries  ^  PERCY  R.  POCOCK. 


THIS  Society  grants  Pensions  to  the  Blind  Poor  at  their  own  homes  in 
sums  ranging  from  10s.  to  2d3.  per  month.  There  are  at  present 
upwards  of  700  Pensioners  residing  in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
among  whom  about  £5,000  is  annually  distributed  in  pensions,  paid 
monthly,  through  the  agency  of  500  Honorary  Almoners.  Elections  take 
place  in  May  and  November  in  each  year.  In  addition  to  those  elected  by 
the  votes  of  Subscribers,  two  are  added  at  every  election  by  rotation. 
Others  are  nominated  from  time  to  time  to  receive  the  “  Thomas  Pocock” 
and  ‘ '  James  Templeton  Wood  ”  Memorial  Pensions.  An  approved  Candi¬ 
date  of  75  years  of  age  or  upwards  can  receive  an  immediate  Pension  upon 
payment  of  a  donation  of  Thirty  Guineas.  To  be  eligible,  applicants 
must  be  totally  blind,  above  21  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
in  receipt  of  an  income  not  exceeding  ^20,  if  single,  and  £30  if  married. 
No  distinction  is  made  in  regard  to  sex  or  creed,  nor  is  the  receipt  of  parish 
relief  a  disqualification.  Applications  must  be  made  on  the  printed  form 
provided  by  the  Society.  Subscribers  of  ion  6 d.  annually,  or  Donors  of 
Five  Guineas,  are  entitled  to  One  Vote  at  every  election,  and  the  multiples 
thereof  in  proportion.  The  payment  of  a  Legacy  to  the  Society  confers 
upon  each  Executor  the  privilege  of  one  Life  Vote  for  every  £2$  bequeathed. 
The  yearly  Report,  containing  the  rules,  accounts,  and  all  information,  will 
be  forwarded  on  application.  Contributions  will  be  gratefully  received  by 
the  Treasurer,  or  by  the  Bank  of  England,  or  Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan  &  Co. 

JOHN  C.  BUMSTED,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 
W.  ELLIOTT  TERRY,  Secretary. 

235  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  London. 


THE  ROYAL  ASSOCIATION  IN  AID  OF 

THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 

(St.  Saviour's  Church,  Lecture  and  Reading-Room), 

419  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W, 


CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 

INCORPORATED  SOCIETY  FOR  PROVIDING 

HOMES  FOR  WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 


Presidents : 

The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York. 

MEANS  ADOPTED : 

(1)  Establishing  Small  Homes. 

(2)  Boarding-out. 

(3)  Emigration. 

HELP  URGENTLY  NEEDED  for  the  support  of 
over  2,200  Destitute  and  Orphan  Children  under 
the  Society’s  care,  and  to  enable  the  Executive  to  accept 
many  deserving  cases. 

The  Clergy  are  earnestly  asked  to  allow  the  Society  a 
share  in  the  Offertories  devoted  to  extra-parochial  objects, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  children  in  the  Homes  having  been 
accepted  on  their  recommendation. 

Contributions  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  E.  de. 
M.  Rudolf,  Secretary. 

Offices  of  the  Society,  The  Church  House,  Dean's  Yard, 
Westminster,  S.W. 

Cheques  should  be  crossed  “  Lloyds  Bank,  Limited,  54 
St.  James’s  Street,  S.W.,”  and  made  payable  to  “  E.  de  M. 
Rudolf.” 

THE  NATIONAL  REFUGES 

FOR 

Homeless  and  Destitute  Children 

AND  TRAINING  SHIPS  “ARETHUSA”  AND  “CHICHESTER.” 

Founded  in  1843  by  the  late  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS. 


1 


Patron — HER  MAJESTY  THE  QL'EEN. 

President— THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

Treasurer— S.  BRIGHT  LUCAS,  Esq.  ( pro  lent.). 

(  The  Rev.  Canon  MANSFIELD  OWEN,  M.  A. 
Hon.  Secretaries  [s  BRIGHT  LUCAS,  Esq. 

Secretary — MR-  THOMAS  COLE. 

Bank— THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER,  Stratford  Place,  W. 


President.-THE  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  JERSEY,  G.C.M.G. 
Chairman  and  Treasurer.— W.  E.  HUBBARD,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.— C.T.  WARE,  Esq. 

Secretary. — H.  BRISTOM  M  ALLEN,  Esq. 

Finance  and  Deputation  Secretary— HENRY  G.  COPELAND,  Esq. 
Bankers.-THE  LONDON  and  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  214  High  Holbom. 
London  Office-161  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 


OBTECTS  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  are  to  promote  the  spiritual 
T  and  temporal  welfare  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb-about  2000  01  whom 
reside  in  London- by  the  following  means  : 

.  _To  provide  extended  Religious  and  Secular  Instructions  among  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  throughout  the  Metropolis  after  they  ha\e  quitted 

C  °The  DEAF  and  DUMB  are  beyond  the  reach  of  all  ordinary 
ministerial  agency  for  public  religious  instruction.  The  only 
means  adapted  to  their  condition  is  a  special  provision  m  the  sign 
and  manual  language.  This  Association  provides  at  present 
fifteen  services  per  week  in  nine  parts  of  London,  besides  several 
other  occasional  ones. 

2  _ To  visit  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  their  own  homes. 

3  —To  assist  Deaf  and  Dumb  persons  in  obtaining  employment. 

4 -To  relieve,  either  by  gifts  or  loans  of  money,  deserving  necessitous 
Deaf  and  Dumb  persons. 

s  —To  encourage  the  early  training  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  children  pre¬ 
paratory  to  their  admission  into  Educational  Insututions. 

The  Committee  ask  whether  the  reader  will  not 
ment  for  the  great  blessing  of  hearing,  give  an  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to 

this  Society. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Stratford  Place  W  ;  or  by  the 
Secretary  Mr.  THOMAS  COLE,  at  419  Oxford  Street,  London,  W, 
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3- 

4- 
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10. 


THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  CONSIST  OF 

The  Training  Ship  “  Arethusa.”  }  Moored  at  Greenhithe, 

The  “  Chichester  ”  Tender.  1  on  the  Thames. 

The  Boys’  Home,  Shaftesbury  House,  Shaftesbury  Avenue. 
The  Boys’  Home,  Fortescue  House,  Twickenham. 

The  Farm  School,  Bisley,  Surrey. 

The  Shaftesbury  School,  Bisley. 

The  Girls'  Home,  Sudbury,  near  Harrow. 

The  Girls’  Home,  Ealing. 

Fordham  House  Working  Boys’  Home,  Shaftesbury  Avenue. 
Training  Ships’  Depot,  100  East  India  Dock  Road,  E. 


In  these  Ships  and  Homes  nea 
lodged,  technically  educated,  and 


rly  1000  Boys  and  Girls  are  fed,  clothed, 
religiously  trained  to  become  useful  men 


and  ivjnuzn. 


NO  VOTES  REQUIRED. 


FUNDS  are  GREATLY  NEEDED,  to  purchase  Food  and 
lothing  for  this  large  Family.  Cheques  or  Post  Office 
rn  hp  sent  to  Treasurer,  Secretary,  or  Bankera. 


io  August,  1S95. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


INSURANCE. 


BOOKS 


T'^FLi  rlr^'k"  AUSTRALASIA  (Incorporated  by 

^tr'a^s^t  « smass-Aste 

terms  wtacb  maT  be  ascertained  on  appLcatiom*"  “  ^RiD^LTt^Jtvf^J^*  “ 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

'T‘hE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  FIRE 
c  v  j  i?0?*”1  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  M  VLL  S  W 
^absorbed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Fundi  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

“THE  TIMES  ”  Dee.  29,  1894,  says  in  a  leading  article  on 

“  Our  Daughters  ” 

„  per  cent,  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  of  interest  on  good 

Tte  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  New  Yori 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent. 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 

Death  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle¬ 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  £42,000,000. 

Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 
D.  C.  HAIiDEMAIT,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom, 

17  &  18  Comhill,  London,  E.C. 

ESTABLISHED  1824.  TOTAL  FUNDS  EXCEED  £4.000.000.  ESTABLISHED  1824. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBIXDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  ^ENTS^FORPRTVATE^KmrreRS  ^gBUCJNSTITUTIONS  IN 

A  Monthly  Catalogue ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  ;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED 
Telegraphic  Address  :  BOOKMEN,  LONDON.  Cede:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


L°N 


,  D0X  LIBRARY,  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  SAV. 

dhan-  of 

RiRhi  Hon.  OF  ROSEBERY 

HAGBF.RG  W  RIGHT,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


^  b  e  1R  e  w  1R  e  v  t  e  \v. 

Edited  by  W.  E.  HENLEY. 


ONE  SHILLING  MONTHLY. 


THE  COALITION  I. 


CONTENTS.— A  UGUST. 


II. 


“  \V.  G.” 

ROMAN  WOMEN  ! 

HUXLEY  . 

IN  ARCADY 
NAVAL  EXPERTS  . 

THE  ANTERIOR  TIME  . 

THE  NEW  JOURNALISM  . 

TWO  WAYS  OF  COLONIZING  . 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  SCIENTIFIC 

THE  NOVELS  OF  JOHN  GALT  . 

THE  WOLF'S  LIFE  . 


.  By  Alfred  Burroughs. 

•  ,  •  •  .  .By  “Z.” 

By  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton. 

•  •  •  By  T.  E.  Brown. 

By  P.  Chalmers-Mitchele. 

„  •  •  •  By  G.  S.  Street. 

By  Commander  Robinson,  R.N. 

•  ■  By  Edwin  W.  Pugh. 
By  Evelyn  March  Phillipps. 

EbuCAT?6NETC-THBY°ONGEt” 

By  Francis  W.  Caclfeild. 
‘  ‘  V.  '  J-  H.  Millar. 

By  Robert  S.  Hi chens. 


London:  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C 


- ~  « tj  KDLiantu  ic^.  - — 

SCPU  SH  UNION^  AND  ^NATIONAL  JNSURANCE  CO.  BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE. 


London  :  3  King  William  St.,  E.C.  Glasgow  :  ,;o  West  Gforg-  St 
_  Head  OFFicE-35  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDI.\  BURGH 
Secretary-].  K.  Macdonald  Actueay-Couu  M'Cl  aig,  F.F.A. 

< jenerai  Manager — A-  Duncan. 

LIFE  I  N  S  U  R  A  N  C  E 
Early  Bonus  Scheme.  'E.  B.)  The  following,  among  olher  special  advan. 
tagfc,  apply  to  ordinary  Polices  i»ued  under  this  Scheme,  besides  b5ug  payable 

SSrtuI  °D  I'r0°r  °f  anJ  U[,e’  ^  arc'  :k‘  of  thrTyfaVr?fro,n 

Entitled  to  rank  for  Bonus  Additions;  Indisputable  on  the  eround  of 

Ommsmns;  World-Wide  without  Ex.ra  Charge ;  id  kep^Ttorce  who!  r  or 
Sr,.Llrli»!'  m  case  of  Non-payment  of  Premium.  ’  J 

•  Special  Bonus  Scheme.  (D.  B.)  Under  tl.ia  Scheme  Profit  Policies  are 
uL  RaUs'  and  5hfte  in  th-  profits  when  the  premiums  received 

A  4|?tr  “"1  pound  mterc-t,  amount  to  the  Sum  Assure  1.  Policies 

rfr,;.  C  [0r  thc  fir  t  ,ime  Become  entitled  to  rank  for  Bonus  W 

ss  dfrsz  «r«n"L£n!°  “»*•  *  -eJi&sz 

41  FIRE  IN  SURRNCE. 

Almost  all  descriptions  of  Property  insured  on  the  most  favourable  conditions. 

THE  COLONIAL  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LIMITED, 

33  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £1,750,000. 

POLICIES  ISSUED  UNDER  THE  ORDINARY,  MODIFIED  TONTINE  AND 
MORTUARY  DIVIDEND  SYSTEMS.  ‘ 


No.  958.  AUGUST  1895.  2s.  6d. 

I  CONTENTS. 

THE  PARIS  OPERA. 

SCM^  GERMANNOVELS  J°R  GENERAL  W‘  E‘  M0NTAOTE'  CB‘ 

CHS^°t«eld!NTING  IN  THE  HIGH  ALPS*  ^  Hugh  E.  M. 
ARIADNE  IN  NAXOS.  Pv  Alice  Mackav. 

2™- 

A  Pp°?ott.  cEBATION  °F  THE  A,-BATROSS  By  T.  Dicey 
M\  MAID  Ob  HONOUR.  By  H.  Fielding. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  A  POULTRY- YARD. 

TARPON-HSHING  IN  TEXAS.  By  Edith  A  Bailey 
=  ',ERES-  "a  0FT„e  Item- 


EDWARD  W.  BROWNE,  F.S.S.,  Manager. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 
r  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

lAPLES.SUEZ^dCO^MBO5.’  “  ^MOUTH,  GIBRALTAR. 

Wanager,  -.  {  InLYr SON',  ANDERSON  A  CO.  }  FenchuVc^enue"  London. 

r“  -  » 

D.  “IP-  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

BOMBAY,  GIBRALTAR.  MALTA,  BRINDISI  I 

EGYPT,  ADEN,  and  MADRAS  v id  BOMBAY.....  /  every  week. 

4LCUTTA,  COLOMBO,  CHINA.  STRAITS  IAPav  i 
USTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA  j  every  fortnight. 

CHEAP. RETURN  TICKETS. 

Street,  E.C.,  or 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

THREE  NEW  NOVELS. 

|  ^  ^  ^  E.  By  Edith  Gray 

YGl.  crown'svoy'fe  °f  "The  VengeaDCe  of  Medea-"  **■  In  * 

BEWITCHED.  By  Emily  Bennett.  In  2 

vols.,  crown  3vo. 

I  WILDERSMOOR.  By  C.  L.  Antrobus.  In 

3  vols. ,  crown  8vo. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SOX,  New  Burlington  Street. 

BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA  COMPANY. 

•/  U  ST  P  U  B  L  I  S  II  E  I). 

A  MAP  OF  RHODESIA, 

divided  into  Provinces  and  Districts,  under  the  Administration  of 
The  British  South  Africa  Company,  1895. 

f  fill  elEtl  *7  by  «°  inches.  Scale  ;  16  miles  to  i  inch  (t:i, 000,000)  Prices  • 

-2ft&t£2£  £a,ssr.?:h,ps asr  ^  ‘h' 

London:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  a5  &  27  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

Geographer  to  Her  ilojetty  the  Queen. 
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WARD  &  DOWNEY’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


STUDIES  OF  CONTEMPORARY  SUPERSTI- 

_  .  r  «i  TUrt  \T  aur  T?  onnhlir1  1  Rrf* 


TION.  By  W.  H.  Mallock,  Author  of  “The  New  Republic,”  &c. 
One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  buckram,  6s. 

“  A  brilliant  attempt  to  combat  the  agnosticism  of  the  day  with  its  own  weapons.” 

“  It  deals,  with  all  the  force  and  cleverness  which  mark  Mr.  Mallock  s  work,  with 
some  aspects  of  the  great  questions,  religious  and  social,  which  occupy  so  mucn 
space  in  contemporary  thought.  ’ — Spectator. 


SOME  CELEBRATED  IRISH  BEAUTIES  OF 


THE  LAST  CENTURY.  By  Francis  Gerard,  Author  of  “Angelica 
Kauffman.”  With  Numerous  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  One  Vol., 
demy  8vo,  21s. 

“  When  true  stories  of  a  past  time  are  told  by  one  who  can  set  them  forth  m  a.l 
the  v-ace  of  a  good  literary- style,  they  are  imbued  with  a  finer  charm  than  any 
-omance  These  stories  possess  that  charm  in  a  remarkable  degree.  —Academy. 

“  I  well  remember  the  interest  and  pleasure  with  which  I  read  your  Biography  of 
the  excellent  Angelica  Kauffmann,  and  I  am  receiving  a  somewhat  similar  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  the  perusal  of  your  ‘  Irish  Beauties.’  'VFroni  a  letter  to  the  Author  written 
by  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW  NOVELS  NOW  READY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 
MARJORY’S  MISTAKE.  By  Adeline  Sergeant, 

Author  of  “  Caspar  Brooke’s  Daughter,”  “  Sir  Anthony,"  &c.  3  vols. 

TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW.  By  Eleanor  Holmes, 

Author  of  “The  Price  of  a  Pearl,"  “Through  Another  Man’s  Eyes,”  &c. 


3  v°ls*  __ 

MICHAEL  DAUNT.  By  the  Author  of  “Dr.  Edith 

Romney,”  “The  Winning  of  May,”  &c.  3  vols. 


Novels  at  all  Libraries. 

ALWAYS  WRONG:  a  Novel. 


In  Three 


Oa  Turnham  Green.”  Crown 


Vols.  By  C.  T.  JAMES,  Author  of 
8vo,  15s.  net.  .  , 

“There  is  some  excellent  work  in  this  book,  work  showing  some  of  the  finest 
-qualities  which  go  to  the  making  of  first-rate  fiction.  —Daily  Chronicle. 


MYRTLE  AND  IVY:  a  Novel.  In  Two 

.  ,  e  1  1  1  1  1  1  _  „  I"  T  Tallin  rrn 


TWO  NEW  AND  ORIGINAL  NOVELS. 

Now  ready,  in  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

TWIXT  WILL  AND  WILL  NOT.  By  Jessie  L.  Nichol- 

SON.  „  4  1 

TOO  LATE  REPENTED.  By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author 

of  “Viva,”  “  My  Lord  and  My  Lady,”  &c. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

THREE- AND-SIXPENNY  SERIES. 

Crown  Zoo,  Uniformly  bound,  bevelled  boards.  Each  3 r.  6 d. 


Vols.  By  John  A.  Bridges,  Author  of  “  Idylls  of  a  Lost  Village, 
&c.  Crown  8vo,  10s.  net.  t> 

“  It  is  enjoyable,  and  this  is  a  time  when  to  call  a  novel  enjoyable  is  high  praise. 


THE  MAN  OF  SEVEN  OFFERS.  By  Edwin 

T  Ellis  Author  of  “Fate  in  Arcadia.”  With  seven  Illustrations  by 
the  Author.  Clothes.  L Now  ready. 

Novels  at  One  Shilling  in  paper  cover  ;  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence  in  cloth. 

BY  MORLEY  ROBERTS.  THE  MASTER  OF 

THE  SILVER  SEA. 


1  tllL  ola. 

The  Saturday  Review.-"  ‘The  Master  of  the  Silver  Sea/  is  a  story  that  leaves 
one  glowing  ;  an  intensely  moving  story  of  retribution  at  sea. 


BY  A.  CONAN  DOYLE.  THE  MYSTERY 

OF  CLOOMBER.  New  Issue.  Fifth  reprint. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT.  OLIVER’S  BRIDE. 


WARD  &  DOWNEY  (Ltd.),  12  York  Buildings,  Adelphi,  W.C. 


The  August  Number  of  THE  STRAND  MAGAZINE  contains,  among  other^ 
<rood  things  a  capital  interview  with  the  hero  of  the  hour— or  rather  of_  the  year 
DR  W  G  GRACE.  The  famous  veteran  has  communicated  to  the  interviewer 
the  whole  story  of  his  career ,  commencing  with  the  first  match  he  ever  saw,  a 
hisurely  affair  evidently,  wherein  some  of  the  elder  players  wore  , 

befitted  their  dignity.  He  also  gives  his  opinions,  among  other  matters,  onpiisent 
dav  cricket  on  the  best  bowlers  of  the  day,  on  the  best  cricket-grounds,  and  on 
Australian  cricket,  together  with  much  valuable  advice  to  cricketers,  young  am 
old.  The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and  are  moreover  as  interesting  as  the  text. 


READY  ON  THE  9th. 

THE  STRAND  MAGAZINE. 


BROTHER  GABRIEL. 

By  M.  Betham-Edwards. 

THE  HUSBAND  OF  ONE  WIFE. 

By  Mrs.  Venn. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  MARY  FEN¬ 
WICK. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

TWO  ENGLISH  GIRLS. 

By  Mabel  Hart. 

HIS  LITTLE  MOTHER. 

By  the  Authorof  “John  Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 

MISTRESS  BEATRICE  COPE. 

By  M.  E.  Le  Clerc. 

A  MARCH  IN  THE  RANKS. 

By  Jessie  Fothergill. 

NINETTE. 

Bythe  Authorof  “Vera,"  ‘ 
Roses,”  &c. 

A  CROOKED  PATH. 

By  Mrs.  Alexander. 

ONE  REASON  WHY. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby 
MAHME  NOUSIE. 

By  G.  Manvilie  Fenn. 

THE  IDES  OF  MARCH. 

By  G.  M.  Robins. 

PART  OF  THE  PROPERTY. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 


‘  Blue 


CASPAR  BROOKE’S  DAUGHTER. 

By  Adeline  Sergeant. 

JANET. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

A  RAINBOW  AT  NIGHT. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Mistress 
Beatrice  Cope." 

INTHE  SUNTIME  OF  HER  YOUTH 
By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

MISS  BOUVERIE. 

By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

FROM  HARVEST  TO  HAYTIME. 
By  the  Authorof  “Two  Englisl 
Girls.” 

THE  WINNING  OF  MAY. 

By  the  Author  of  “Dr.  Editt 
Romney.” 

SIR  ANTHONY. 

By  Adeline  Sergeant. 
THUNDERBOLT.  An  Australia^ 
Story. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Middleton  Mac 
donald. 

MARY  FENWICK’S  DAUGHTER. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

ROBERT  CARROLL. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Mistres 
Beatrice  Cope.” 


London:  HURST  &  BLACKETT,  Ltd.,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street 


FOR  AUGUST,  1895,  containing: 

Frontispiece  :  “  THE  SWAZIS  FLUNG  US  INTO  THE  SWAMP. 
GLEAMS  FROM  THE  DARK  CONTINENT.  Il.-The  Wizard  of  Swazi 


W. 


The  Wizard 
G.  GRACE,  M.R.C.S., 
On  a 


FROM  -  - .  -- 

Swamp  By  Charles  J.  Mansford. 

ILLUSTRATED  INTERVIEWS.  XLII— MR 

"lrCP.  Illustrations  from  Photographs. 

STORIES  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  A  DOCTOR  (Second  Series)  VIII . 

Charge  of  Forgery.  By  L.  T.  Meade  and  Clifford  Ha  .fax,  M.D. 

THE  SEA-SERPENT.  By  Alfred  T.  Story.  Illustrations  from  Sketches,  Prints, 

PORTRAITS  OFCELEBRITIES  AT  DIFFERENT  TIMES  OF  THEIR  LIVES— 

SnArlhur  Arnold,  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Felix  Faure,  Mrs. 
Helen  AUingham. 

THE  GREAT  CALIFORNIAN  HEIRESS.  By  Grant  Allen. 

STRANGE  DEVICES.  Written  and  Illustrated  by  James  Scott. 

THE  LADIES  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  COURT.  Illustrations  from  Phoco- 

THE  EXPLOITS  OF  BRIGADIER  GERARD.  V.-How  the  Brigadier  Took 
the  Field  Against  the  Marshal  Millefleurs.  By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 
NOTABLE  FAMILIES.  I— The  Gladstone  Family.  By  Albert  H.  Broadwell. 

Illustrations  from  Photographs. 

DOROTHEE’S  KISS  :  An  Episode  of  the  Franco-German  War.  A  Story  Tor 
Children  By  Minnie  Mortimer. 

FROM  BEHIND  THE  SPEAKERS  CHAIR.  XXIV.  By  Henry  W.  Lucy 

(“Toby,  M.P.”).  Illustrations  by  F.  C.  Gould. 

FABLES.  XI— The  Result  of  Going  to  Law.  Illustrated  by  J.  A.  Shepherd. 
THE  T  HREE  VALLEYS.  A  Story  for  Children.  From  the  German.  Illustrations 
by  H.  R.  Millar. 

120  Pages  of  Reading,  with  163  Illustrations. 

Price  6d.,  Post  Free,  9d. 


GEORGE  NEWNES,  LTD.,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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AGENCY  FOB  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  BOOK- 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS.  MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'S  LIST. 


THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  A. 

of  Winched-  D“ 

Speaker  — "  Every  one  knew  that  Mr.  Freeman  could  hit  hard  :  few  we 
suspect,  had  any  inkling  of  the  kindness,  the  genialitv  the  <renero«i-v  tha* 
a  somewhat  rough  exterior  concealed.  These^tii'  S 
n  his  letters  which  are  as  delightful  reading  as  any  we  have  ever  read. 

.  .  .  A  really  fascinating  book. 

ERbLE\  SERIES.  New  Volume. 

RELIGION.  By  Sir  J.  R.  Seeley, 

K.C.M.G.,  Litt.D.,  &c.  Globe  8vo,  5=. 

ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY.  By  X.  Mens 

f”LT^I'V-vL>?/^S°r  in  lhe  University  of  St.  Petersburg.  Transat-d 
by  JA.M ES^LOCKE6171^^!;^^ 8 vo,11! ys^neL  ^  ^ 

CHARLES  KINGSLEYS  WORKS.  Pocket  Edition.  VoL  II 

ALTON  LOCKE,  TAILOR  AND  POET.  An 

-  2foms’QC • 

ILLUSTRATED  STANDARD  NOVELS.— New  Volume. 

ORMOND.  A  Ta.e.  By  Maria  Edgeworth 

Illustrated  bv  Carl  Schloesser.  With  an  Introduction  bv  Avne 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


“ W°  COUntry  bouse  ^i!1  be  without  a  copy,  and  no  sportsman 
ever  go  a  journey  without  his  ‘BADMINTON  MAGAZINE.’  ” 

I.  A  XI)  A  XI)  WATER. 


THE 


Now  Ready.  Price  One  Shilling. 

BADMINTON  MAGAZINE 

OF  SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES. 

Edited  by  A  E.  T.  WATSON. 


No.  x.  AUGUST  iSo*. 
A  NORTH  DERBYSHIRE  MOOR. 

The  Marquess  of  Granby. 

Illustrated  by  A  J.  Stuart- Woniey 
A  Thorbara  and  from  Photo¬ 
graphs. 


Thackeray'  Ritchie. 


MY  FELLOW-POACHER 

W.  E.  Norris. 
Illustrated  by  C.  E.  Brock. 

SPORT  IN  THE  STOUR. 

Susan,  Countess  of  Malmesbury. 
Illustrated  by  Charles  Whymper 
and  G.  W.  Hooper. 

THE  CHAMPIONS  OF  GOLF. 

Horace  Hutchinson. 
I -Initiated  by  C.  E.  Brock. 


A  MORNING  AT  NEWMARKET 

Alfred  E.  T.  Watson. 
_  ,  Illustrated  by  G.  D.  Giles. 

TARPON-FISHING  IN  FLORIDA. 

With  Illustrations  supplied*  by'rife 

Author. 

OLD  SPORTING  PRINTS. 

_  I.iustrated.  Hed*  fv  t>— r-- 

THE  ALPINE  "DISTRESS-SIG¬ 
NAL”  SCHEME.  C.  T.  Dev- 
I  nitrated  by  H.  G.  Willink. 

the  west  end  on  wheels. 

The  Earl  of  Onslow. 
I.;ustrateu  Lv  Lucien  Davis  and  S 
T.  Dadd. 

HARD  WICKETS  CB  Fw 

NOTES  BY  “  RAPIER- “ 


ENGLISH  MEN  OF  ACTION.— New  Volume. 

NELSON.  By  Profess  rj  in  Knox  Laugh¬ 

ton-,  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich.  Crown  8vo,  as.  fid. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  London. 

'JUST  PI  RLTSHED. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING  S  DEPARTMENTAL  DITTIES 

eV  %.ER>E>-  p-T  E  -  Edition,  c:.-.tainir.g  a  Gio  sary  f  r 

5  Resders  who  are  no:  f-mi.tar  with  the  Anglo-Iud  an  Referenced  55 

30GS  FOR  HOT  CLIMATES.  The  Breeds  suitable 

*  By  Vero  Shaw,  Official  Judge 

Me^flvT,',  d.E  'P°f  U'  -  Section  of  various  Newspapers.  Tfe 

S.  ™v::  b/  M  H  Hxyes,  IR.C.VS.:  Auth  r  of 

Crown  Svd  6d”  HOrSC  °’rnc-i*  &c-  Numerous  lilustrati.as. 


53  Illustrations.  By  Eha 


rrcextly  Rvnj.TaiiEji. 

\  NATURALIST  ON  THE  PROWL  ;  or,  In  the  Jungle 

Bjr  Eha.  With  80  Illustration?  by  R.  A.  Stervdaip  p-  fA  r. 
into  the  Districts  around  an  Ar.gio-'lndiaa  Heme . ^  Excursions 

iEHIND  THE  BUNGALOW 

Fourth  Edition.  6s. 

Amusingly  describing  the  Tribes  of  Native  Servants  in  an  Anglo-Ir.diao  Bungalow. 

HE  TRIBES  ON  M  {  FRONTIER  :  an  Indian  Naturalist's 

Des-rWn^  h!0'  cr\  l*  I:,n‘!rer>.r-‘  .  E>'  Eha.  Fifth  Edition.  6d. 

^^i8.d  fhe  Sunga-W0"7  Sa“Ufic  aetmacf  :ht  of  Animals  and 

AYS  OF  IND.  By  Aliph  Cheem.  Comical,  Satirical 

ip,-;  '  •  r  --  fclf  «  '  A  :  •  a  I.'fe.  n:  L  • : 

yo  Illustrations.  Cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  xos.  6d. 

M.  THACKER  &  Co.,  87  Newgate  Street,  London. 

_  THACKER,  SPINK  ^  Co.,  Calcutta. 

JLISS,  SANDS  &  FOSTER. 


-V  O  IY  READY. 


[ri  ®r5t  number,  which  is  well  printed  and  iilustruted,  we  have  articles  on 
nearly  all  the  lavourite  branches  of  sport,  written  by  masters  of  their  several 
PPpY  p-  •  Tor  such  a  magazine  we  may  be  sure  that  the  same  public  which 
read,  the  Badminton  Liorary  will  be  ready  with  an  eager  demand.'  —Times. 

..  Excellently  written,  excellently  illustrated,  excellently  produced,  the  Badminton 
agazise  deserves  to  find  favour  with  ail  w  ao  take  interest  in  outdoor  scorts  a-d 
pa-times.  — Daily  Telegraph. 

J  ei£llen:  magazine  calculated  to  te  a  worthy  successor  to  lhe  Badminton 

-LsDrar}.  Ine  illustrations  throughout  are  admirable.  — Standard. 

‘  -  %  aried  :n  topic  and  interesting  in  treatment ;  the  articles  are  by  sportsmen  not 
by  sporting  men  an  old  and  essential  distinction.'' — Daily  Hews. 

Promises  to  be  as  great  a  success  among  periodicals  as  the  Badminton  Librarv 
-1  tne  000k  world  Jt  is  a  pleasant  c  un  bination  of  sport  and  Sct'on;  t  is  weil 
illustrated,  and  tne  articles  are  brightly  written  and  timely." — Gnphic. 

,.  ,  TEe  intellectual  fare  provided  for  the  readers  is  as  varied  as  the  individual 
dishes  are  excellent :  the  numerous  illustrations  are  admirable,  and  the  magazine  is 
in  every  way  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  a  great  firm  of  publishers  w  ho  have  mid- 
the  literature  of  sport  in  a  peculiar  way  their  own.  SalurJay  Review. 

o.r  "sjSru  q  ful:r  deservesi  a  Learty  welcome  from  all  classes  of  lovers 

ifen^e  of  U  bdeed  a  valllable  addition  to  01(5  ***** 


THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY. -AW  Volume. 

Edited  by  the  Duke  of  EEAUFORT,  K.G.,  and  A  E.  T.  WATSON 

SEA  FISHING. 

By  JOHN  EICKERDYKE. 

With  Contributions  on  WHALING,  by  Sir  H.  W.  Gore-Booth  :  TARPON  bv 
Ais  -ced  c.  Harms  ,  ANTIPODEAN  AND  FOREIGN  fish'  "v 

}'.*  Se-v|o»-  w*th  lUustrations  bv  C  Napier  Heiy,  R.  T.  FAch^^W 
May,  and  others.  Crown  8vo,  tos.  6d.  Wn  Wed next 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MR.  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD. 

JOAN  HASTE. 

By  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD. 


With  Illustrations  by  T.  S.  Wilson. 


Crown  8 vo,  6s. 

[On  Monday  next. 


IFE  OF  STAMB 
Hulme  Beaman, 
crown  8z'0,  cloth , 
t hird  volume  of  the 
Men  of  To-Day. 
Jeyes. 

1 1 —  V aluxble  and  attractive  m-ra 
■  fceforc  it  hat  been  read  through. 

Foil. — M  Will  be  read  with  a  quite 
'•  •Uy  Ckrnic.’e.—"  Heartily,  very  bean 
are  to  »ay  do  more  exciting  bit  of  bio 


L  L  OFF.  By  A . 
JVith  6  Portraits , 
35.  6d.,  being  the 
New  Series ,  Public 
Edited  by  S.  H. 

ir.  ...  It  is  difficul:  to  lay  the  book 

exceptional  interest.'’ 
ily  welcome  ii  this  book.  .  .  .  We 
ipby  belongs  to  our  day  and  ger.era- 


THE  OUT-DOOR  WORLD  LIBRARY. 

BRITISH  BIRDS. 

By  W.  H.  HUDSON.  C.M.Z.S. 

Vl  :h  WnhTrV"  ^‘rY':,ure  aad  Classification  by  Frank  E.  Beddard,  F.R.S. 
'V  ‘.th  8  Co'onred  Plates  {ram  Original  Drawings  by  A.  Thorbum,  and  3  Piates 
.i.,d  too  Figure-  in  b-ack  and  white  from  Original  Drawings  by  G.  E.  L-dg- 
and  3  Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  R.  B.  Lodge.  Crown  8vo,  tzs.  6d.  ’ 
_ [On  W cdueuay  next. 

PAPERS  AND  ADDRESSES  BY  LORD 


1  BN  OF  TO  DAY.  Vo’.  I.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

IE  AMEER  ABDUR  RAHMAN.  : 

.  Wheeler.  With  Portraits  and  If 

turday  Review.— "Told  with  singular  directness  power,  and  sympathy." 
PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TO  DAY.  V  I.  II.  Crown  Bro,  3*  6d 

HUNGCHANG.  By  Prof.  Robert  K. 

Douglas  WS.  P  .rtrai-  . 

orday  Review.—"  lie  has  succeeded  in  giving  a  comprehensive  sketch." 


naval  and  maritime, 

187110  1S93.  Arranged  and  Edited 
by  Captain  S.  Eardley- Wilmot, 
K.N.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  tos. 

WORK  AND  WAGES. 

Edited  by  J.  Potter,  and  with 
Introduction  by  George  Howell, 
M.  P.  Crown  8 vo,  5s. 

MERCANTILE  MARINE  AND 

NAY  IGATION,  from  1871  10 

_  Arranged  and  Edited  by 
Captain  S.  Kaudley-Wilaiot, 
K-N.  Crown  8ro,  5s. 


IMPERIAL  FEDERATION 

AND  COLONIZATION,  from 
1080101894.  Arranged  and  Edited 
by  Arthur  H.  Lorinc  and  R.  J. 
Beadox.  Gown  Svo,  5s. 

POLITICAL  AND  MISCEL- 

LAN EO US,  from  1861  to  iZ~ 4. 
Arranged  and  Edited  by  Akthl  r 
H.  Lorinc.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

[  Just  published . 


London  ;  15  Craven  Street,  Strand,  \V.C. 


Crown  Evo,  6s. 

MATTHEW  FGRTH. 

By  IDA  LEMON,  Author  of  **A  Pair  of  Lovers.** 

,  reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  reality  of  this  book.  It  a 
t*  c  of  the  po.r  (or  what  the  well-to-do  c  at*c%  call  the  poor)  and  of  loves  which  m 
their  w  iy  are  common  enough.  But  Mm  Lemon  has  made  a  real  study  of  her 
tUy  are  rot  stagey  ;  they  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  in  the  rao.t 
?iY,JfV  Vi  -  7  poor  girU  who  l^vc  Matthew  Furth  are  finely  drawn.  .,n i 

altogether  this  nUle  oovei  is  mu.h  above  the  average,  and  is  well  worth  reading.' 

_ _ _ _ _ _  Glasgow  Herald, 

London  and  New  York:  LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO. 
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KECAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  LIMITED. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES, 

The  New  Volume  of  the  above  Series,  entitled 

The  Origin  of  Plant  Structures  by  Self -Adaptation  to  the  Environment, 


By  the  Rev.  GEORGE  HENSLOW,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c., 

Author  of  “THE  ORIGIN  OF  FLORAL  STRUCTURES,'  &c., 

Is  now  ready  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers’,  crown  8vo,  price  5s. 


NEW  PART,  NOW  BEADY 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC  A. 


PART  VL  contains :  LITTLE  s^AND  i m  lSsTRATO™bi  SlTSMimraS  OF  PRINTERS  AND 

^"ngT  STATE  PAPERS  byHnnav  R.  Plo».  :  H  OF  FLORENTINE  BOOK-ILLUSTRATIONS,  by  Dn. 

Paul  Kristeller. 


I  AUL 

(TO  bo  completed  In  Twelve  Quarterly  Parts.  Large  Imperial  8vo.  Annual  Subscription  (four  numbers)  30S.  nett.) 


POPULAR  NOVELS. 


In  One  Volume, 

By  Col.  MEADOWS  TAYLOR. 

SEETA ;  A  Novel. 

TIPPO  SULTAUN  ;  A  Tale  of  the  Mysore  War. 

RALPH  DARNELL. 

A  NOBLE  QUEEN. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  THUG. 

TARA  :  A  Mahratta  Tale. 


crown  8vo,  6s.  each. 


By  Mrs.  G.  L1NN/EUS  BANKS. 

GOD'S  PROVIDENCE  HOUSE. 

By  MAXWELL  GRAY. 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  STORM. 

THE  REPROACH  OF  ANNESLEY. 

THE  SILENCE  OF  DEAN  MAITLAND. 

AN  INNOCENT  IMPOSTOR,  and  Other  Stories 
A  COSTLY  FREAK. 


By  “TASMA.” 

A  SYDNEY  SOVEREIGN,  and  Other  Tales. 
IN  HER  EARLIEST  YOUTH. 


By  LUCAS  MALET. 

COLONEL  ENDERBY’S  WIFE. 
A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION. 


THE  CITY  OF  THE  CRIMSON  WALLS.  And  other  Poems.  By  Stephen  Foreman 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  FIFTY-EIGHTH  THOUSAND. 

DT7T  T  DW<! _ FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  FOR  THE  POCKET.  By  John  Btlkm 

tuck:  105.  Sd.  ;  morocco  tuck ,  125.  6d.  _ _ 


TO  BE  ISSUED  IMMEDIATELY . 

K  MEMOIR  OF  WILLIAM  WOLSELEY :  Admiral  of  the  Red  Squadron.  By  his  Grant 

Hn.trrVttPr  M  \ry  C  INNES.  With  Portrait.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6 d. 

Gives  some  very  interesting  details  of  the  Ftencb  wat  a,  the  beginning  ol  the  ptesem  century.  Admim,  Woiseleys  son  »  a  -<**—  on  , 
Bellerophon  when  Napoleon  surrendered  himself  on  board  that  ship. 


UttlCf  Uf'rivri'  -  -  — 1 

THE  TWO  THRONES.  By  J.  A.  Goodchild,  Author  of  “  Somnia  Medici,”  &c.  Sm 

post  8vo. 

NOTES  ON  THE  NEBULAR  THEORY.  By  W.  F.  Stanley.  Demy  Svo,  9s. 


CHRISTO-THEOSOPHY,  or  Spiritual  Dynamics  and  the  Divine  and  Miraculous  Man.  I 

GEORGE  Wyld,  M.D.  Edin.  Second  Edition.  3s.  6d.  net. 


Paternoster  House,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London. 
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CHRONICLE. 

PINIONS  are  divided  as  to  whether  the  Government 
W  will  be  able  to  get  the  necessary  votes  in  Supply 
quickly  and  prorogue  Parliament  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  as  the  Unionist  leaders  would  wish  to  do.  As 
the  Address  has  no  controversial  topics  in  it,  it  was 
M  that  the.  Speaker  would  grant  the  closure  on 
Thursday.  This  he  has  not  done,  which  confirms  our 
opinion  of  Mr.  Gully’s  essential  weakness  of  character  • 
and  our  opinion  is  not  affected  by  his  promptitude  in 
dealing  with  the  irascible  Dr.  Tanner  on  that  evening. 
Of  course  the  Irish  will  now  accumulate  amendment 
on  amendment.  At  least  a  couple  of  nights  will 
have  to  be  devoted  to  the  Civil  Service  estimates,  for 
no  doubt  there  will  be  debates  on  foreign  questions,  such 
as  China,  Siam,  East  and  West  Africa,  Armenia,  &c. 
The  Army  estimates,  too,  will  not  be  passed  without 
a  good  deal  of  irrelevant  talk.  Members  will  want  to 
know  who  is  going  to  be  the  “  General  Commanding  in 
Chief  or  military  head  of  the  armv  when  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  retires.  Others  will  try  to  find  out  what  the 
exact  position  and  powers  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
will  be  as  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  National  Defence 
and  no  doubt  some  one  will  ask  whether  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  is  to  have  a  pension,  and,  if  so,  how  much. 

There  will  inevitably  be  a  third  debate  on  cordite. 
The  Government,  we  hear,  is  going  to  take  a  sup¬ 
plementary  estimate  to  cover  the  cost  of  increasing  the 
supply  of  small-arms  ammunition;  and  the  Liberal 
leaders,  it  is  said,  are  determined  to  play  the  fool  and 
to  deiend  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  to  the  bitter  end. 
In  this  case  we  may  anticipate  a  lively  fight.  The 
Conservative  case  against  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman 
and  the  Opposition  is  overwhelming,  and  the  Har- 
courts  and  Woodalls  will  be  raked  from  the  flank  by 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  others  whom  they  call  thei'r 
friends.  The  Separatists  are  certain  not  to  press  matters 
to  a  division  and  the  result  of  the  debate  will  probably 
be  to  show  them  weaker  even  than  any  one  had  imagined 
they  were  For  this  reason  we  think  that  within  two  or 
three  weeks  the  Government  will  be  able  to  get  the  votes 
they  want,  and  to  adjourn  Parliament  to  February  1896. 

The  proceedings  of  the  House  have  as  yet  been  too 
formal  to  excite  any  particular  interest.  After  the  election 
of  Mr.  Gully  as  Speaker,  which  was  a  foregone  con- 

PeHia"'  I?11*  —  haPPened  that  deserves  comment, 
of  PnnciPal  event  of  the  week  is  the  meeting 

th.  ^  T  Fo  day  t0  dect  a  Committee,  for  in 

he  deb&clc  of  the  1895  elections  the  Radical  wing  has 

irn:-n.StrenfhJ  ,n  Pr°P°rti°n  the  general  body  of 

1  Ant  >et  f°Ur  °f  the  Iate  RadicaI  Com¬ 
mittee  have  lost  their  seats— Mr.  Storey,  Sir  James  Car- 


Renn  ^°°!ds  he  Labour  Secretary,  and  Mr. 

Benn.  It  is  difficult  to  say  who  will  be  elected  to  the 

Committee  to  fill  the  place  of  these  exiles,  but  one  man 
is  certain  to  be  elected — John  Edward  Ellis. 

The  organization  of  the  Radical  Party  is  of  the  lowest 
almost  anarchic  in  fact,  and  yet  sufficiently  effective! 
They  ha\e  no  official  Chairman  ;  but  Mr.  Maden,  the 
secretary,  will  act  in  this  capacity.  They  will  probably 

®rned  1 h>'  a^ariettf,  composed  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke', 
-r.  Labouchere,  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Ellty 
rheu-  methods  are  peculiar.  Mr.  Ellis,  it  is  understood, 
ather  agrees  with  Mr.  Labouchere  in  regard  to  the 
present  leadership  of  the  party,  while  other  influential 
Radicals  are  content  with  a  peer  for  leader,  so  lon^  as 

^eHSeerQS  a^'e,ak  “£°rd  Rose^ety  has  shown  himself 
^  S"  Charles  Dilke,  it  is  known,  will  vote  for  anv 
additions  to  the  navy,  whereas  Mr.  Labouchere  abhors 
any  increase  of  imperial  power.  These  two  leaders 
however,  vote  together  as  a  rule,  and  when  thev  differ 
they  consent  to  differ  without  further  ado. 

Ei!lis  iSJhe  member  for  the  Rushcliffe  division  of 
Nottinghamshire,  and  has  been  brought  to  all  men’s 

second  MrOUC  ^ 1. Se.lect.ed  bythe  Separatist  chiefs  to 
*^°?d  M.r’  GuI1)'  s  n?mmation.  He  is  said  to  be  a  man  of 
%  eat  business  capacity,  and  is  a  coal-owner  and  railway 

ff  hfhJi  H6hS  t  N  °nc°nformist>  "  e  fancy ;  and  looks  as 
if  he  belonged  to  the  best  class  of  those  with  irritating 
consciences  A  spare  man,  with  well-shaped  head,  and 

reHancP  haMtelFii?f  ShreWdneSS’  °f  Prudence,  of  self- 
ehance.  Mr.  Ellis  is  not  a  great  speaker,  and  not  likely 

to  come  to  high  place  ,n  the  party;  but  his  opinion 
aluajs  carries  weight.  He  is  one  of  the  members  whom 
all  respect,  and  his  position  as  Deputy-Chairman  of  Com¬ 
mittees  gives  evidence  of  this  general  esteem.  He  will 
be  a  distinct  addition  to  the  strength  of  the  Radical  wing. 

The  quarrel  about  the  Tyrone  and  Derry  seats  was 
interesting  so  long  as  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  and  Mr 

trnfhyKVere  thL  P.rotae°nists-  Mr.  McCarthy  tells  the 

vh  le  bMraUH  hf  ,S  a§:ent!e,man  and  a  man  of  honour, 
uh.Ie  Mr  Healy  abhors  falsehood  and  cant  with  the 

Celtic  hatred  of  compromise.  The  conflict,  there¬ 
fore,  might  have  been  instructive,  for  it  would  at 
e^Stina.VC  br.ou&ht  to  light  the  fact  that  Mr.  Healy 
attacked  as  dishonest  a  sort  of  bargain  which  might  be 
entered  into  to-morrow  between  the  Liberal  Unionists 
and  the  Conservatives  without  attracting  anv  notice 
among  practical  Englishmen.  The  Celt,  however,  has  a 

«  a?f  t,  f°ir  ’deal  standards>  and  Mr.  McCarthy 

would  ha\e  difficulty  in  explaining  to  Irishmen  that  no 
wrong  had  been  done  in  transferring  these  seats  to 
English  Radicals  on  condition  that  these  latter  paid  all 
the  registrafon  and  election  expenses.  For  this  love 
of  the  ideal  goes  with  a  curious  suspiciousness  which 
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makes  Irishmen  regard  this  sort  of  transaction  as  dirty. 
With  the  worst  of  the  argument,  Mr.  Healy  had 
his  antagonist  on  the  hip,  and  the  result  was  doubtful, 
for  the  Anglicizing  of  Ireland  goes  on  apace  ;  but  now 
that  the  O’Brien  enters  the  lists  and  mouths  irrelevant 
insults  at  Mr.  Healy,  we  feel  that  the  chance  of  amuse¬ 
ment  is  over.  Mr.  O’Brien,  with  or  without  his  breeches 
appealing  to  “common  decency,”  is  as  incongruous  as 
the  “Times”  trying  to  find  dishonesty  in  the  Tyrone 
agreement  while  resolved,  rightly  enough,  to  do  any¬ 
thing  to  keep  up  the  compact  between  the  Liberal  and 
Conservative  Unionists. 

Mr.  Healy’s  ability  is  denied  by  none,  but  he  should 
be  chiefly  lauded  for  a  discretion  which  is  too  often  denied 
him.  As  an  example  of  his  extraordinary  tact  we  shall 
take  his  relations  with  Mr.  Chamberlain.  He  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  have  often  “  come  to  words  ”  in  the  House, 
but  they  have  never  fought  seriously.  They  have  acted 
like  prize-fighters  who  have  agreed  to  share  the  purse  : 
they  spar  about  to  the  delight  of  the  gallery,  but 
neither  of  them  ever  hit  really  hard.  And  yet  Mr.  Healy 
must  be  acquainted  with  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  past  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Irish  politics.  He  must  know  all  about  the  plan 
of  self-government  made  up  between  Parnell  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  the  acceptance  of  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
pressed  upon  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government.  And  yet 
Mr.  Healy  never  alludes  to  these  interesting  topics. 

And  if  we  praise  Mr.  Healy  for  his  tact  and  discretion 
in  reference  to  this  matter,  how  are  we  to  account  for 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  extraordinary  amiability  towards  Mr. 
Healy?  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  born  fighter,  who  likes 
to  take  the  gloves  off :  why  does  he  never  take  them  off 
with  Mr.  Healy?  Some  say  that  Mr.  Healy  knows 
enough  about  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  be  certain  of  polite 
treatment  from  the  ex-Radical  leader,  and  that  he  is  too 
astute  to  play  his  last  high  trump  unless  he  is  compelled. 
And  others  hint  that  Mr.  Healy  has  reasons— numerous 
and  weighty  reasons — to  spare  Mr.  Chamberlain.  But 
if  the  gloves  are  ever  taken  off,  may  we  be  there  to  see  ! 

Several  correspondents  have  written  to  us  pointing 
out  that  we  have  used  somewhat  similar  phrases  in 
describing  both  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  We 
have  said  that  Mr.  Asquith  was  “a  born  parliamen¬ 
tarian,”  and  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  perhaps  “the 
ablest  debater  in  the  House.”  The  two  men  are  curi¬ 
ously  alike  in  some  respects  and  curiously  unlike  in 
others.  In  private  life  Mr.  Asquith  is  said  to  be  impar¬ 
tially  disagreeable  to  every  one  he  meets,  while  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  manners  are  charming,  and  he  is  the 
most  pleasant  of  hosts. 

In  the  House,  on  the  other  hand,  while  both  are  ad¬ 
mirable  debaters,  Mr.  Asquith’s  speeches  usually  carry 
his  hearers  with  him,  while  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  generally 
manage  to  infuriate  his  opponents  and  annoy  his  friends. 
This  difference  is  due,  perhaps,  to  the  difference  in  the 
training  of  the  two  men,  and  also  to  the  assembly  which 
they  address.  The  prevailing  tone  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  that  of  an  Oxford  Common  room  ;  the  Uni¬ 
versity  element  is  still  the  largest  in  the  House,  and  to 
University  men  Mr.  Asquith  speaks  with  peculiar  power. 
He  is  one  of  them — a  distinguished  scholar  indeed — and 
the  ’Varsity  mode  of  thought,  the  ’Varsity  impertinences 
and  urbanities,  are  his.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  among  aliens. 
He  speaks  as  a  consummate  man  of  business  to  men 
who  would  look  down  on  business,  if  they  could,  and 
while  his  nature  is  really  more  genial  than  Mr.  Asquith’s, 
it  appears  much  less  genial — to  the  House.  And  for  this 
reason,  though  an  abler  man  than  Mr.  Asquith,  he 
shows  to  less  advantage  at  Westminster. 

When  Lord  Salisbury  announced  his  choice  of 
Ministers  for  the  present  Administration,  Radical  cri¬ 
ticism  was  keenly  directed  to  the  selection  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  for  the  Postmaster-Generalship.  Here,  it 
was  said,  is  one  department  of  the  public  service  which 
most  nearly  concerns  the  people  at  large,  and  where,  if 
at  all,  the  talents  and  experience  of  the  most  skilled 
administrator  are  urgently  needed  ;  and  yet  the  post  is 
given  to  a  gentleman  without  official  training  or  proved 


capacity  for  affairs,  simply  because  he  is  the  Premier 
Duke  of  England.  Even  some  of  those  whose  disposi¬ 
tion  towards  the  new  Ministry  was  naturally  friendly, 
seemed  to  feel  that  there  was  something  in  this  criticism. 
Nowhere  was  the  appointment  hailed  as  conspicuously 
suitable.  This  is  instructive  as  showing  how  wrong  a 
practically  unanimous  judgment,  even  in  these  days  of 
so-called  universal  enlightenment,  may  be. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  already  impressed  those 
working  with  him  and  under  him — a  small  group  of  per¬ 
manent  officials  excepted — as  the  best  Postmaster-General 
the  department  has  seen  for  a  long  time.  The  Duke  has 
entered  on  an  active  public  career,  first  in  the  County 
Council,  and  now  as  a  Minister,  from  a  desire  to  find  en¬ 
grossing  occupation.  His  deeper  inclinations,  in  the 
years  following  the  death  of  his  wife,  were  all  towards 
retiring  from  the  secular  world.  It  required  the  earnest 
and  prolonged  persuasion  of  friends  who  could  speak 
with  the  most  weight,  among  whom,  we  believe,  Car¬ 
dinals  Newman  and  Manning,  and  Lord  Salisbury,  were 
not  the  highest  in  rank,  to  induce  him  to  relinquish  this 
intention  and  devote  himself  to  public  duties  instead. 
Having  done  so,  he  works  with  all  his  might.  No  pre¬ 
vious  Postmaster-General,  within  the  memory  of  the 
Service,  has  given  so  many  hours  a  day,  or  such  un¬ 
wearying  attention  to  all  the  minutiae  of  his  task. 

There  is  a  little  quarterly  publication,  called  “  St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand,”  which  is  sold  only  to  servants  of 
the  Post  Office  Department,  and  is  written  entirely  by 
certain  of  its  higher-class  employees.  This  paper  for  a 
longtime  has  made  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P.,  and 
his  various  projects  of  postal  reformation,  the  butt  of 
periodical  attacks,  jeers,  and  intentionally  offensive  criti¬ 
cism.  While  Mr.  Arnold  Morley  was  Postmaster-General, 
it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  this  persistent  onslaught, 
by  a  paper  of  a  departmental  character,  upon  a  member 
of  Parliament  who  was  merely  doing  what  he  believed 
to  be  his  duty  as  a  legislator  was  hardly  the  right 
thing.  Mr.  Arnold  Morley  paid  no  attention  to  the  re¬ 
monstrance,  and  the  abuse  of  his  fellow-member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  continued  to  be  written  by  high 
permanent  officials,  and  to  be  founded  upon  official 
fi°-ures  and  information  to  which  they  alone  had  access. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  shown  himself  more  jealous 
of  the  dignity  of  Parliament,  and  “St.  Martin’s-le- 
Grand”  will  bait  no  more  members,  for  Canterbury  or 
elsewhere.  Heretofore,  too,  the  permanent  officials 
have  been  supreme  in  the  matter  of  trying  and  dismissing 
postal  clerks  and  carriers  from  the  Service.  The  late 
Postmaster-General,  following  the  tradition  of  his  office, 
scrawled  a  perfunctory  “  A.  M.”  on  these  sentences  to 
penury  and  broken  lives,  and  asked  nothing  about  them. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  the  dismay  of  some  official 
subordinates,  insists  on  knowing  the  facts  in  each  case, 
and  gives  personal  hearing  to  such  defence  as  the 
alleged  delinquent  may  offer. 

Mr.  Keir-Hardie  is  undaunted.  In  the  crushing 
defeat  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party  he  sees  only  a 
victory  ;  which  is  well  for  his  peace  of  mind.  If  he  could 
only  manage  to  inoculate  the  Radicals,  with  the  same 
high  spirit  of  confidence  and  satisfaction,  we  should 
have  smiling  faces  all  round.  Ten  thousand  votes  cast 
for  Independent  Labour  in  1892  have  increased  to  fifty- 
thousand  in  1895,  which  is,  of  course,  instructs  e  ,  and 
by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  Air.  Reir-Hardie  expects  five 
hundred  thousand  at  the  next  General  Election.  W e  hope 
he  may  get  them.  Meanwhile  he  hands  over  to  Mr.  John 
Burns  as  “a  sacred  trust”  the  fatherly  care  of  the  un¬ 
employed.  But  Mr.  Pickersgill,  we  observe,  has  already- 
taken  upon  himself  that  responsibility,  and  threatens  to 
move  an  Amendment  to  the  Address,  if  the  Queen  s 
Speech  contains  no  mention  of  the  subject.  The  hostility 
of  the  Independents  to  the  Separatists  still  endures,  and 
long  may  it  flourish.  At  all  events,  the  former  know 
what  they  want,  whereas  the  latter ,  since  Local  \  eto 
died  a  natural  death,  have  no  principles  whatever. 

When  contrasting  in  our  last  week’s  issue  the  quali¬ 
fication  for  supreme  command  of  Viscount  W  olseley 
and  Lord  Roberts,  we  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Lord  Wolseley  had  always  recognized  ability  in  his 
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subordinates,  that  he  had  picked  out  the  most  efficient 
officers  and  given  them  opportunities  to  distinguish 
themselves,  that,  in  fact,  he  had  .formed  a  school  ; 
whereas  Lord  Roberts,  whether  from  lack  of  ability 
or  generosity,  had  failed  in  this  particular.  We  put 
this  well-known  fact  forward  rather  than  others  that 
would  have  been  more  invidious,  in  order  to  establish 
Lord  Wolseley’s  superiority.  A  Radical  weekly  print 
called  “  The  Weekly  Sun  ”  takes  us  to  task  for  this.  It 

cannot  help  thinking  that  a  more  ridiculous  argument 
was  never  employed,”  and  goes  on  to  quote  “  one  of 
our  leading  thinkers,”  who  has  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom 
that  the  manner  of  the  truly  great  man  is  incommuni¬ 
cable,  and  that  he  can  never  found  a  school.”  This 
statement  would  be  worth  while  considering  if  applied 
to  the  philosopher  or  to  the  artist  ;  but  not  even  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  we  imagine,  would  care  to  apply  it 
to  men  of  action. 

It  is  surely  almost  axiomatic  that  the  greatest 
generals  do  found  schools.  Napoleon’s  marshals  are  an 
instance,  and  few  have  written  of  Charles  V.  without 
noticing  how  unerringly  he  recognized  ability  even  in 
youths.  Did  he  not  number  Egmont,  and  William  of 
Orange,  and  Alba  as  pages?  We  think,  too,  that  it 
might  be.  counted  to  Cromwell  for  supreme  ability  that 
he  saw  in  a  colonel  of  cavalry  the  stuff  of  a  great 
admiral.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  Moltke’s  highest  achieve¬ 
ment  that  he  chose  his  subordinates  so  wisely  that 
he  was  able  to  say  before  his  death  that  he  would 
scarcely  be  missed.  “There  are  many  in  the  general 
staff  of  the  Prussian  army  able  to  take  my  place.” 

We  had  thought  that  Lord  Roberts  and  the  Hon. 
George  Curzon  were  the  only  persons  in  England  who 
believed  that  Chitral  should  be  permanently  occupied 
by  British  troops  and  held  as  a  fortified  outpost.  We 
were  mistaken.  In  moving  the  Address  in  the  House 
of  Lords  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  went  out  of  his  way 
to  declare  his  “  satisfaction  at  the  state  of  affairs  which 
induced  the  authorities  at  home  to  determine  to  hold 
their  control  over  Chitral.”  As  the  Duke  is  nearly 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  the  authorities,  we  think,  would 
do  well  to  get  his  opinion  as  to  how  the  sum  should  be 
raised  which  the  holding  of  Chitral  will  add  annually 
to  the  expenses  of  the  impoverished  Indian  tax-payer. 

•  ^ar*  aS  we  can  gather  from  the  meagre  telegrams 
in  the  daily  Press,  the  present  Government  have  decided 
not  to  abide  by  their  predecessor’s  decision  in  regard  to 
Chitral.  .They  seem  to  have  come  to  some  sort  of  weak 
compromise,  whereby  it  is  proposed  to  withdraw  the 
British  troops  and  leave  in  Chitral  a  detachment  of 
bikhs  and  Goorkhas.  We  feel  inclined  to  ascribe  this 
inept  solution  of  the  difficulty  to  a  certain  conflict  of 
opinion  within  the  Cabinet.  By  withdrawing  the  British 
troops,  the  cost  of  the  unnecessary  occupation  will  be 
cut  down  to  perhaps  £200,000  or  £300,000  a  year— 
twenty-five  lakhs  of  rupees  are  mentioned  semi-offi- 
cially— and  the  Government  will  be  able  to  congratulate 
.tselt  t.ll  another  Pathan  leader  arises  who  will  massacre 
the  Goorkha  garrison  and  bring  about  another  Chitral 
expedition.  Colonel  Hanna  in  another  column  deals 
with  this  question  in  greater  detail. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  report 
that  Lord  Salisbury  has  entered  an  energetic  protest 
against  the  Eranco-Chinese  Treaty,  by  which  the  Re¬ 
public  hopes  to  become  possessed  of  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  province  of  Keng  Hung,  on  the  east  of  the 
Mekong  China  cannot  cede  this  territory,  because  it 
was  made  over  to  her  by  Lord  Rosebery  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  she  should  not  part  with,  it,  and  in  180-5 
Lord  Rosebery  warned  France  that  we  considered  it 
part  of  our  preserves.  That  we  do  so  consider  it  is 
shown  in  the  circumstance  that  we  have  taken  the  pre¬ 
caution  to  despatch  a  political  officer  and  a  couple  of 
hundred  men  of  the  2nd  Burmah  Battalion  to  Mong 
Hsin  to  watch  French  movements.  As  France  has  a 
post  at  keng  Hung,  to  the  south-west  of  Mong  Hsin, 
and  as  the  french  are  moving  about  the  State  like 
wolves  on  the  prowl,  the  risks  of  collision  are  very  real 
and  very  serious.  Lord  Salisbury  is  clearly  determined 
not  to  permit  France  to  impose  a  wedge  between  the 
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Burmese  Shan  States  and  Yunnan,  which  would  for 
ever  shut  out  British  commerce  from  the  latter  province 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  “Times”  Atlas,  which  is  the 
newest  published,  colours  the  territory  in  dispute  as 
french,  which  it  assuredly  is  not. 

^  ®  remarked  some  weeks  ago,  in  connection  with 
the  Cornell-Leander  fiasco,  that  Americans  approached 
matters  of  sport  in  quite  another  spirit  from  ourselves. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  father  of  one  of  the  Cornell 
oarsmen  came  forward  to  accuse  the  coach  of  having 
practically  sold  the  race  with  Trinity  Hall.  It  does  not 
enter  the  American  head  that  such  a  thing  is  as  far  from 
the  mind  of  the  English  sportsman  as  the  explosion  of 
a  bomb  under  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s.  This  week  we 
have  another  instance  of  this  inability  to  appreciate  our 
English  spirit.  Mr.  Michael  Dwyer,  who  has  run 
horses  this  year  on  English  courses  without  any  marked 
success,  has  returned  to  the  L  nited  States  convinced  of 
English  treachery.  Every  device,  he  says,  was  adopted 
to  prevent  him  winning.  His  horses  were  handicapped 
unfairly.;  he  was  overbidden  by  an  unscrupulous  con¬ 
spiracy  in  selling  races  ;  and  finally,  when  his  horses  did 
manage  to  get  to  the  post,  the  starter  invariably  waited 
until  the  jockey’s  head  was  “turned  the  wrong  way” 
before  giving  the  signal.  In  these  circumstances  Mr. 
D\\\er  has  decided  to  have  done  with  England  ;  and 
we  don  t  blame  him.  He  will,  doubtless,  find  more 
congenial  sportsmen  in  his  own  country. 

Foremost  among  the  veterans  of  African  exploration 
who  graced  the.  recent  Geographical  Congress  was  Paul 
Du.Chaillu.  \  ears  ago,  when  he  first  returned  from 
Africa  with  his  vivid  stories  of  great  forests,  full  of 
gorillas,  pigmies,  and  cannibals,  he  was  received  with 
incredulity ,  but  Stanley  and  others  have  long  since 
substantiated  the  truth  of  the  pigmies  and  cannibals, 
while  the  gorillas  will  always  be  identified  with  the 
name  of  their  discoverer,  who  very  likely  only  followed 
in  the  steps  of  the  Carthaginian  Hanno.  Every  one 
knows  the  achievements  of  Paul  Du  Chaillu,  recorded 
in  his  delightful  books,  but  every  one  does  not  know 
that  he  is  one  of  the  most  charming  raco?iteurs  imagin¬ 
able.  Descended  from  an  old  Huguenot  family,  &his 
strong  French  accent  gives  a  cachet  of  its  own  to  his 
stories.  Brought  up  as  a  Calvinist,  predestination  and 
the  other  gloomy  doctrines  of  Geneva  never  vexed  his 
kind  and  genial  soul.  Furthermore,  he  has  written  the 
best  book  we  have  on  Scandinavia.  He  is  about  to 
start  for  Russia  to  live  among  the  peasantry  in  order  to 
study  their  life.  In  his  “  Viking  Age  ”  he  showed  him¬ 
self  an  indefatigable  student  of  history  at  first  hand  ; 
and  one  suspects  that  there  may  be  more  in  his  theory 
of  our  origins  than  is  at  present  supposed. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  obedience,  no  doubt,  to  his  invete¬ 
rate  post-card  habit,  has  written  to  a  Mr.  F.  Blackley 
in  the  following  terms  :  “I  am  not  conscious  of  ever 
having  given  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  a 
Second  Chamber,  or  having  used  language  which  looked 
in  that  direction.”  We  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
consciousness  is  very  much  at  fault.  Upon  1  March, 

1  ^94 >  when  the  Lords’  amendments  came  down  to 
the  Commons,  Mr.  Gladstone  delivered  a  speech, 
his  last  in  the  House,  which  from  first  to  last 
raised  the  question  of  the  Lords’  veto.  The 
Government,  he  declared,  had  decided  to  accept  the 
amendments  because  they  were  compelled  ;  but  “  the 
issue  which  is  raised  between  a  deliberative  assembly 
elected  by  the  votes  of  more  than  six  millions  of  people 
and  a  deliberative  assembly  occupied  by  many  men  of 
virtue  ...  is  a  controversy  which,  when  once  raised, 
must  go  forward  to  an  issue.”  Again,  “  In  some  way 
or  other  a  solution  will  have  to  be  found  for  this  tremen¬ 
dous  contrariety.”  And  Mr.  Gladstone  stated  finally,  that 
the  question  was  so  “profoundly  acute”  that  it  “will 
demand  a  settlement,  and  must  receive  at  an  early  date 
that  settlement  from  the  highest  authority.”  We  are 
aware  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  words  habitually  look  two 
ways,  when  they  do  not  look  several  ways ;  but  we  think 
that  these  phrases  we  have  quoted  and  the  whole  of  the 
speech  to  which  we  have  referred  “looked  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  which  the  ex-Prime  Minister  now  solemnly  repu¬ 
diates. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  POLICY  FOR  IRELAND. 

R.  REDMOND’S  Amendment  to  the  Address  may 
perhaps  be  deemed  irrelevant  at  the  present  time. 
It  has,  however,  been  useful,  in  a  way  he  scarcely  intended, 
in  giving  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
forward  and  advocating  a  third  policy  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  either  Home  Rule  or  Coercion.  We  have  not 
space  to  do  more  than  glance  in  passing  at  Mr.  Plunkett’s 
masterly  criticism  of  the  present  state  of  politics  in  Ire¬ 
land,  a  criticism  in  which  he  gave  adequate  reasons  for 
discerning  in  the  present  chaos  the  potency  and  promise  of 
a  brighter  future.  The  ending  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  autocracy 
is  leading  through  storm  and  stress  to  the  independence 
of  the  people,  which  is  showing  itself  in  discrimination 
between  leaders,  and  will  shortly  show  itself  in  discrimina¬ 
tion  between  policies.  Mr.  Plunkett  would  not  neglect  the 
true  political  development  of  Ireland,  but  his  policy,  while 
inclusive  of  a  reasonable  measure  of  local  government, 
is  distinguished  by  putting  its  main  dependence  in  a 
generous  treatment  of  Ireland’s  material  needs.  Mr. 
Plunkett  vouched  for  a  change  in  Ireland  itself — a 
dwindling  confidence  in  political  agitation,  and  a  grow¬ 
ing  belief  in  co-operation  for  material  and  feasible  ends. 
He  has  had  unique  opportunities  of  arriving  at  his  con¬ 
clusions.  He  is  the  most  successful  organizer  of  agri¬ 
cultural  co-operation  in  Ireland — indeed,  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  His  co-operative  dairying  has  proved  a 
striking  success,  and  his  more  comprehensive  schemes 
of  co-operation  in  farming  bid  fair  to  be  no  less  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  change  Mr.  Plunkett  perceives  in  Ireland 
finds  corroboration  in  an  admirable  remark  of  Mr.  Field 
in  a  letter  published  the  other  day  in  the  chief  Parnellite 
organ:  “  A  nation  cannot  live  on  politics  alone.”  Mr. 
Field,  indeed,  in  the  main,  agreed  with  Mr.  Plunkett  that 
the  Irish  members  should  consult  together  and  combine 
to  obtain  Government  aid  for  Ireland’s  material  needs. 
Among  the  chief  of  these  are  State-aided  railway  de¬ 
velopment,  or,  if  possible,  the  State  ownership  of  the 
railways,  and  a  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Ireland,  which, 
seeing  that  agriculture  is  the  chief  industry  of  the 
country,  is  not  unreasonable,  especially  as  the  present 
condition  of  this  industry  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
There  are,  for  instance,  five  Government  depart¬ 
ments  to  advise  the  Irish  peasantry  how  to  protect 
their  potatoes  from  disease,  and,  as  Mr.  Plunkett  dryly 
added,  “it  is  to  be  hoped,  giving  the  same  advice.” 
Were  Mr.  Plunkett  alone  in  his  positive  policy  of  de¬ 
veloping  agriculture  and  the  lesser  industries  of* Ireland 
it  might  be  feared  that,  able  and  industrious  as  he  is,  he 
would  hurl  himself  ki  vain  against  the  barriers  of  party- 
selfishness  and  indifference.  But  the  policy  the  member 
for  South  Dublin  championed  on  Thursday  night  is 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  the  one  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  who  has  understood  the  Irish  question,  and 
discovered  and  even  in  part  applied  the  solution.  As 
long  ago  as  October  1886  an  Irish  writer  in  the  “  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review  ”  urged  the  reasonableness  of  such  a 
policy,  and  the  probability  that  in  it  would  be  found  the 
means  of  permanently  settling  the  Irish  question. 
Gradually  but  surely  a  policy  of  this  kind  has  been  found 
to  be  the  distinctive  policy  of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour.  State 
assistance  for  the  working  of  light  railways  and  the 
development  of  the  fisheries,  and  the  encouragement  of 
improved  agriculture,  has  become  an  accomplished  fact, 
and  Mr.  Redmond  was  supported  by  solid  experience 
when  he  prophesied  not  long  ago  that  Ireland  would 
get  more  from  the  Tories  than  from  the  Liberals. 

Nor  has  the  Leader  of  the  House  in  any  wav  changed 
his  views.  Speaking  at  a  meeting  in  support  of  the 
Unionist  candidate  at  Duns  in  Berwickshire  as  recently' 
as  the  twentieth  of  last  month,  Mr.  Balfour  said  :  “I 
learned  a  lesson,  which  I  shall  never  forget,  whilst  I 
was  in  Ireland — that,  after  all,  many  of  the  ills  of 
Ireland  arise  from  the  poverty  of  Ireland,  and  this 
poverty  was,  I  fear,  in  generations  now  long  gone  by,  in 
part  the  work  of  England  and  Scotland.  So  now*  the 
prosperity  of  Ireland  must  be  sought  in  a  closer  union 
with  those  two  parts  of  the  Empire,  which,  I  am  glad 
to  think,  have  entirely  changed  their  view  of  what  the 
British  policy  to  Ireland  should  be.  There  was  a  time, 
an  unhappy  time,  when  the  British  Parliament  thought 
that  they  were  well  employed  in  crushing  out  Irish 
manufactures  in  the  interests  of  the  British  producer. 


It  was  a  cruel  and,  as  it  has  proved  to  be,  a  stupid, 
policy.  But  if  England  and  Scotland  had  it  in  their 
power  to  do  a  great  economic  injury  to  Ireland  in  the 
past,  they  surely  have  shown  that  it  is  now  in  their 
power  to  confer  great  economic  advantages  upon  Ireland 
in  the  future.  Some  efforts  of  that  kind  were  made  by 
us,  by  the  Government  of  which  I  was  a  member, 
between  1886  and  1892.  I  see  no  sufficient  reason  why 
that  policy,  then  successfully  carried  out  to  a  certain 
point,  should  not  be  continued  ;  and  I  would  put  it  to 
my  Irish  friends  whether  they  do  not  think  that  a  policy 
of  that  kind  is,  in  the  long  run,  better  for  the  Irish 
people  than  abortive  efforts  for  a  separate  nationality.” 
Mr.  Horace  Plunkett,  who  has  himself  taken  an  active 
part  in  carrying  out  Mr.  Balfour’s  remedial  policy,  which 
is,  after  all,  bare  justice  to  Ireland,  thus  acutely'  and  per¬ 
tinently  enlarged  in  his  speech  on  Ireland’s  claim  on  the 
Imperial  treasury;  “Not  only  has  Ireland,  as  the  Leader 
of  the  House  has  pointed  out,  been  robbed  of  her  manu¬ 
factures,  but  having  been  thus  rendered  an  exclusively 
agricultural  country,  she  has  been  by  that  fact  exposed  to 
all  the  disadvantages  in  a  maximum  degree,  and  deprived 
of  all  but  the  most  meagre  and  doubtful  advantages  of 
that  great  policy  of  Free-Trade  from  which  England  as 
amanufacturingcountry  has  reaped  such  benefits.”  We 
are  in  all  this  heartily  in  accord  with  Mr.  Plunkett. 
England  first  ruined  Ireland’s  cattle-trade  by  prohibitive 
legislation  ;  then,  when  Ireland  took  to  sheep-farming 
England  crushed  her  wool-trade,  and  having  unquestion¬ 
ably  reduced  her  weaker  partner  to  her  present  condition 
of  comparative  poverty  she  has  begun,  not  a  day  too  soon, 
to  feel  her  responsibility,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  our 
most  considerable  and  far-sighted  statesman,  to  take  the 
only'  remedial  measures  now  possible.  The  vice  of  what 
has  been  done  for  Ireland  by  Mr.  Gladstone  has  lain  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  done  under  compulsion.  The 
Clerkenwell  explosion,  or  the  solid  Parnellite  vote,  were 
the  kind  of  arguments  which  appealed  to  him.  The 
present  LTnionist  Government,  with  its  huge  majority,  is 
independent  of  the  Irish  Party',  and  can  do  justice  to 
Ireland  without  a  suspicion  of  yielding  to  pressure. 
Mr.  Plunkett  ended  his  speech  with  an  earnest  appeal 
to  Irish  Nationalists  to  co-operate  with  Irish  Unionists 
in  developing  the  material  prosperity  of  Ireland,  an 
object  all  Irishmen  must  unite  in  desiring.  But 
even  if  Mr.  Plunkett’s  appeal  be  successful — of  which 
there  is  some  hope — there  remains  a  probable  opponent 
to  be  reckoned  with — we  mean  Mr.  Chamberlain.. 
Strange  to  say,  on  the  very  day  Mr.  Balfour  made  the 
statesmanlike  speech  from  which  we  have  quoted,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  speaking  at  Selly  Oak,  near  Birmingham, 
was  vigorous  and  bitter  in  his  denunciation  of  the  recent 
too  generous  treatment  of  Ireland  as  compared  with 
England.  As  Mr.  Balfour  appealed  to  the  generosity  and 
justice,  to  what  was  best,  in  his  audience,  so  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  appealed  to  the  selfishness  and  love  of  money  in 
his.  “But  in  Ireland,”  said  Mr.  Chamberlain,  “light 
railways  are  being  made  as  a  remedy  for  agricultural 
depression,  but  they  are  being  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  Imperial  Exchequer.”  (“Shame.”)  And  so  on 
through  a  series  of  contrasts  of  the  illiberal  treatment  of 
England  and  the  overliberal  treatment  of  Ireland.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  objects,  and  considers  that  the  electorate 
objects  with  him,  to  “  preferential  treatment  being  given 
to  one  section  of  the  community  over  another.”  Of 
course  we  cannot  expect  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  possess 
the  knowledge  of  history  any  more  than  we  can  expect 
from  him  the  large-mindedness,  urbanity,  and  wisdom 
of  Mr.  Balfour.  But  is  not  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  trifle 
over-confident  if  he  thinks  that  he  can  dictate  to-day 
the  Government  policy  for  Ireland?  As  long  as  he 
kept  out  of  office — the  leader  of  an  Independent  party 
- — he  held  the  reins.  But  his  position  is  now  altogether 
different.  He  has  “screwed”  out  of  the  Unionist 
leader  far  more  than  his  share  of  the  spoils  of  victory 
for  himself  and  his  henchmen.  For  this  he  has  now  to 
pay'  the  price.  He  and  his  men  are  incorporated  in  the 
phalanx  and  must  obey-  orders.-  Therefore  we  do  not 
think  that  Mr.  Balfour’s  policy'  towards  Ireland  can  be 
successfully  opposed  even  by-  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  and  we 
shall  be  surprised  if  so  skilled  a  combatant  in  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  arena  as  Birmingham’s  uncrowned  king  is  un¬ 
wise  enough  to  force  on  a  conflict  in  which,  feint  as  he 
may,  he  is  pretty  certain  to  come  off  second  best. 
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OOM  PAUL’S  OUTLOOK. 

PRESIDENT  KRUGER,  In  his  recent  interview  with 
the  new  editor  of  the  “  Cape  Times,”  has  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  he  is  a  good  deal  upset  and  very 
angry.  He  has  had  since  the  year  1880  such  a  remark¬ 
able  run  of  luck  in  all  his  dealings  with  the  British  and 
their  Government  that  he  may  well  be  excused  for  having 
thought  at  one  time  that  for  him  fortune  had  set  no  limits. 
But  for  the  last  year  or  two  it  has  been  dawning  upon 
the  mind  of  the  shrewd  old  Boer  President  that  he  is 
really  “  kraaled,”  as  he  himself  puts  it  ;  that  he  has 
reached  and  passed  the  summit  of  his  power  ;  and  that 
the  country  for  which  he  has  suffered  and  done  so  much 
cannot  very  long  remain  in  its  ancient  primitive  glori¬ 
as  the  “  ox-waggon  republic.”  Oom  Paul  sees  with 
troubled  eyes  that  the  British  in  South  Africa  are  too 
much  and  too  many  for  him.  He  sees  that  they  are 
already  masters  of  the  future  of  South  Africa,  and  that, 
sooner  or  later,  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free 
State  will  be  governed  by  British  ideas  and  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  a  confederation  owning  the  supremacy  of  the 
British  flag. 

President  Kruger  sees  that  all  this  must  come,  despite 
his  struggles,  his  rather  silly  appeals  to  Germany,  and 
the  strong  and  stubborn  old  Boer  element  still  at  his 
back.  The  old  man  can  scarcely  be  blamed  for  feeling 
angry.  His  anger  bubbles  constantly  to  the  surface  in  the 
interview  with  the  clever  author  of  “In  Afrikanderland,” 
an  interview  very  ably  reported  in  this  mail’s  “  Cape 
Times.”  When  o-ne  glances  at  the  career  of  this  plain, 
uneducated  farmer  of  the  wilderness,  at  his  astonishing 
successes  in  arms  and  diplomacy,  one  can  hardly  wonder 
at  the  grief  and  chagrin  which  he  so  manifestly  displays 
on  finding  that  he  can  no  longer  dam  back  the  torrent 
of  English  progress  and  English  ideas.  Paul  Kruger  is 
now  considerably  more  than  seventy  years  of  age.  He 
was  born  near  Colesberg  in  Cape  Colony,  and  when 
rather  more  than  ten  years  of  age  went  forth  with  his 
father  and  family,  and  crossed  the  Orange  River  in  the 
great  trek  of  1836-37.  As  a  lad  he  saw  some  of  those 
fierce  battles  with  the  Matabele,  when  the  emigrant 
Boers,  after  some  bloody  reverses,  defeated  Moselik-atse 
(father  of  the  late  Lobengula)  and  drove  him  and  his 
warriors  north  of  the  Limpopo  River.  In  the  earlier 
fights  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Matabele  all  but 
wiped  out  the  little  bands  of  the  “  voor-trekkers,”  and 
the  women  and  children  within  the  waggon  laagers  had 
to  load  the  long  flint  “  roers  ”  of  their  fathers  and 
brothers  as  fast  as  they  were  emptied.  Paul  Kruger 
well  remembers  these  early  struggles  in  which,  as  a  boy, 
he  assisted.  The  rich  Transvaal  country  theirs,  the  Boers 
scattered  over  the  soil,  picked  and  settled  on  their  farms, 
and  began  their  war  of  extermination  on  that  vast  pre¬ 
serve  of  game.  As  a  young  man  Paul  Kruger  became 
famous  for  his  stout  courage,  his  skill  as  a  hunter,  and 
his  long-headedness.  A  fine  game  shot,  he  slew  in  his 
early  days  great  quantities  of  the  wild  fauna  with  which 
the  Transvaal  then  teemed.  His  running  powers  were 
such  that  men  say  he  could  keep  up  for  a  while  with  a 
good  horse.  He  had  no  education  but  what  diligent 
perusal  of  the  great  family  bible  afforded  him.  He 
became  a  “  Dopper  ” — one  of  that  straitest  and  severest 
sect  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church — and  even  shone  as 
a  lay  preacher.  Kruger  steadily  progressed  through 
the  inferior  offices  of  the  primitive  Boer  republic  beyond 
the  Yaal.  He  became  Field-Cornet,  District  Com¬ 
mandant,  and  Commandant.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  many  native  wars,  and  in  the  sixties,  when  the 
Transvaal  was  convulsed  by  civil  war,  Commandant 
Kruger,  with  his  swift  marches,  his  grim  determination, 
and  his  superior  generalship,  outfought  his  foes,  cap¬ 
tured  Potchefstrom,  and  finished  the  campaign.  Van 
Rensburg  was  then  elected  President  of  the  Republic, 
with  Kruger  as  Commandant-Genera’. 

In  1864  fresh  struggles  broke  out.  Kruger,  at  first 
worsted  with  the  loss  of  a  hundred  and  forty  Boer  fol¬ 
lowers,  beat  Schoeman.Jan  Viljoen.the  famous  elephant- 
hunter,  and  Badcnhorst  in  a  fight  on  the  Crocodile  River 
(Limpopo),  and  finally  ended  the  war.  President  Kruger 
may,  indeed,  be  styled,  in  Kipling’s  words,  “  a  first-class 
fighting  man.”  He  still  reminds  his  burghers,  although 
the  game  is  gone,  and  rifle  practice  must  be  at  targets 
mostly,  to  “  keep  up  their  shooting.”  In  1876  Kruger 
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became  Vice-President  of  the  Republic.  When  the 
British  took  over  the  Transvaal  in  1877  he  was  leader 
of  that  famous  triumvirate  consisting  of  himself,  Pre- 
torious,  and  Joubert,  which  insisted  always  upon  the 
injustice  of  the  annexation  and  demanded  back  their 
country  for  the  Boers.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  could  do  nothing 
with  him.  “  Sir  Bartol  Ferreira,”  said  Kruger  to  him, 
vehemently,  at  one  of  their  interviews,  “  we  want  our 
country  back,  we  will  take  nothing  less  than  our  country, 
and  we  will  not  rest  night  or  day  till  we  get  it.”  Who 
could  have  dreamed  at  that  moment  that  Kruger’s  words 
would  literally  come  to  pass  ?  But  for  General  Colley's 
incapacity  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  incredible  surrender 
they  never  would  have  come  to  pass.  It  is  whispered  that 
at  one  time  Paul  Kruger  might  have  been  “squared  ” 
by  a  good  appointment  under  British  Government. 
Colonel  Lanyon,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  conciliate 
the  Boers,  and  the  opportunity  went  by.  In  the  war  of 
independence  Kruger’s  was  the  head  that  directed  affairs 
with  such  astonishing  success  for  the  Boers.  Com¬ 
mandant-General  Joubert  ably  assisted  him  in  the  field. 
Then  came  the  years  of  pride  during  which  Kruger,  now 
President  of  the  new  republic,  was  at  his  greatest,  and 
Boer  dominion  threatened  to  become  supreme  beyond 
the  \  aal — if  not  in  all  South  Africa.  Again  and  again 
the  Colonial  Office  and  the  High  Commissioner  dis¬ 
covered  with  what  a  shrewd  diplomatist  they  had  to 
deal.  Paul  Kruger’s  apogee  may  be  said  to  have  been 
reached  between  1881  and  1884.  In  1884  Warren’s 
successful  expedition  first  shattered  the  idea  of  Dutch 
supremacy.  The  Transvaal  gold  discoveries  quickly 
followed.  The  Chartered  Company’s  expedition  to 
Mashonaland  in  1890,  and  the  Matabele  war  finally 
assured  the  future  of  British  supremacy  in  South 
Africa. 

President  Kruger  has  now  for  some  years  been  playing, 
with  all  the  desperate  tenacity  of  his  tough  old  nature,  a 
losing  game.  He  knows  that  he  is  losing,  yet  he 
struggles  on.  Time,  the  gold-fields,  and  the  peaceful 
British  invasion  are  too  many  for  him.  His  cries  to 
Germany  were  better  left  unuttered.  Germany  has  no 
possible  voice  in  Transvaal  affairs.  Oom  Paul  has  got 
— thanks  to  Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  northern  policy — 
Swaziland  (which  he  never  ought  to  have  had)  in  return 
for  “  damping  ”  the  threatened  Boer  trek  into  Mashona¬ 
land.  His  angry  outcry  for  a  port  is  preposterous. 
The  South  African  Republic  is  already  more  than  well 
fed  by  the  railway  systems  from  the  Cape  and  Natal, 
and  finally  by  that  fatted  calf  of  the  old  President,  the 
line  from  Delagoa  Bay.  A  Transvaal  port  in  South 
East  Africa  could  in  no  way  benefit  the  Transvaal.  It 
would  arouse  Boer  aspirations  that  can  now  never  be 
satisfied,  and  reopen  old  sores  that  are  healed  over. 
The  future  of  the  Transvaal  lies  in  the  fusion  between 
Dutch  and  British — a  fusion  that  will  undoubtedly  come. 
Already  many  of  the  wealthiest  Dutch  families  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  inevitable.  Their  children  are  taught 
under  English  governesses  ;  their  sons  come  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  London,  and  learn  law  and  medicine,  and 
imbibe  English  ideas.  The  old  Doppers  and  irrecon- 
cilables,  and  the  restless  Trek-Boers  and  border  men, 
are  going  month  by  month  from  the  Transvaal  to 
make  new  homes  in  the  far  distant  countries.  The 
stout  Dutch-Afrikander  element  will  never  fade  out 
from  South  Africa  ;  Dutch  farmers  will  still  stick  to  the 
soil  and  fill  up  the  blank  spaces  of  that  vast  land.  But 
Boer  supremacy  will  never  again  threaten  the  South 
African  policy  and  South  African  progress.  The  sooner 
President  Kruger  recognizes  the  inevitable,  the  better 
will  it  be  for  his  peace  of  mind.  Let  Oom  Paul  rest 
content.  He  has  made  for  himself  an  imperishable 
name ;  he  has  secured  a  large  private  fortune  ;  his 
countrymen  will  have  always,  as  have  their  kin  in  the 
Cape  Colony,  a  voice  in  the  guidance  of  South  Africa. 

THE  DULLARDS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

'"THE  lately  defunct  Chamber,  with  all  its  manifest 
1  shortcomings,  possessed  at  least  a  few  whimsical 
people,  who  added,  if  not  to  the  wisdom  of  legislation, 
at  least  to  the  gaiety  of  the  nation.  There  was  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie,  whose  sense  of  humour  parodied  the  Irish 
outrage  of  billycocks  by  cocking  a  cloth  cap.  There 
was  the  Baptist  yeoman  alderman,  Mr.  Everett,  whose 
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acquaintance  with  the  “Comic  History  of  England” 
brought  down  the  curse  of  Cromwell  upon  his  own 
party  and  the  valediction  of  his  constituents  upon  him¬ 
self.  There  was  Mr.  “Bobbie”  Spencer,  who  kept  a 
hearty  laugh  and  a  good  heart  beneath  a  good  waist¬ 
coat.  There  was  the  emotional,  shock-headed  young 
Benson  of  \\  oodstock,  whose  platform  amenities  had, 
however,  suffered  the  usual  abashment  beside  the 
shadow  of  the  mace.  The  genial  Waddy,  whose  par¬ 
liamentary  leisure  was  the  joy  of  little  Bethels,  must  now 
transfer  his  amenities  to  more  congenial  spheres.  The 
well-fed  Potter  may  discourse  of  fish  dinners  no  more 
upon  the  terrace.  Mr.  Alpheus  Cleophas  Morton  was 
as  infallible  as  the  youngest  of  us,  and  had  perfected 
boiedom  to  the  pitch  of  genius.  The  grotesque  Heneage, 
who  carried  eccentricity  to  the  monstrous  length^of 
believing  in  his  silly  self,  has  now  had  his  credulity  put 
to  a  searching  test.  Sir  George  Newnes’  theory  that 
jackdaw  journalism  and  a  rudimentary  acquaintance 
■wkli  chess  fitted  him  to  represent  the  great  sporting 
^centre,  has  been  found  equally  wanting.  And  the  free 
play  or  Wt.  Bytes’  rich  imagination  will  now  be  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  exigencies  of  the  “  Bradford 
Observer.” 

These  and  other  lamentable  losses  are  poorly  counter¬ 
poised  by  the  reappearance  of  Northampton’s  enfant 
terrible ,  now  a  conformist  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  and 
donning  a  mask  of  unseemly  seriousness  over  his  cap 
and  bells  ;  or  by  the  half-witted  anecdotage  which,  with 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  does  duty  for  wit.  Scarcely  will  the 
muffled  fancy  of  the  Derby  loser  or  the  vulgar  elation  of 
the  predominant  partner  from  Birmingham  save  our 
hilarity  amid  the  encircling  gloom.  Dullards,  dullards 
on  every  hand,  glorying  and  vying  with  one  another  in 
their  dullness.  Some,  no  doubt,  have  been  consigned  to 
a  well-earned  obscurity,  but  others  of  still  more  abysmal 
dullness  are  there  to  take  theirplaces.  The  cacklingCust, 
who  set  out  for  Armenia  only  to  be  shown  the  back-door 
by  the  Porte,  has  fresh  leisure  for  fresh  goose-chases,  and 
may  go  farther  to  fare  worse.  One  maundering  Voice 
of  India  has  been  displaced  by  another  in  drowsier 
key.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  may  be  sent  into  quarantine 
with  a  bath  and  a  history  primer,  but  Mr.  Henniker- 
Heaton  is  still  there  with  aspirations  if  not  aspirates. 
The  Curse  of  Camborne  has  been  sent  away  to  curse  at 
Camborne  ;  but  that  gallant  and  patriotic  knight,  Sir 
Ellis  of  Ecclesall  and  New  England,  is  at  large  and  un¬ 
muzzled  by  office.  Of  Storey,  God  bless  you,  there  is  none 
to  tell,  and  Hibbert,  the  extinct  species  of  Minister,  has 
been  finally  extinguished  ;  but  the  thin,  mock-turtle  voice 
of  Mr.  Atherley-Jones  will  still  be  heard  in  the  House, 
and  Mr.  Vesey-Knox  who,  being  young,  educated,  and 
Irish,  has  no  right  to  be  a  bad  bore,  may  be  prescribed 
to  the  newmembers  in  place  of  mandragora.  Byron  Reid, 
who  killed  Caine,  may  be  less  blatant,  but  does  not 
possess  his  predecessor’s  powers  of  invention  to  relieve 
the  inborn  tedium.  Jacob  Bright  was  always  reckoned 
dull,  but  duller  Jacoby.  We  have  lost  an  ex-tailor-ex¬ 
gardener’s  boy ;  a  mustard,  a  biscuit,  and  a  Latin 
grammar  makers  ;  the  originator  of  the  National  Liberal 
Club  ;  a  Methodist  stockbroker  ;  and,  at  the  least,  two 
corn-merchants.  But  we  have  gained  or  kept  a  purveyor 
of  “  pure  ”  stewing  tea  ;  a  convict  and  an  ex-convict, 

.  not  to  mention  misdemeanants  of  all  classes  ;  a  miller  ; 
and  several  insufferable  Presidents  of  the  Union.  The 
vacant  room  of  Seymour  Keay,  Fletcher  Moulton,  Mark 
Napier,  J.  Rowlands,  and  the  peaceful  Cremer  shows 
that  dullness  is  not  always  a  safeguard. 

The  newly  elect  threatens  to  be  a  dull  Parliament,  but 
it  should  be  a  safe  Parliament — pace  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
minority — and  a  long  Parliament,  such  as  the  souls  of 
the  righteous  love. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  BULGARIA. 

WITH  the  return  of  Prince  Ferdinand  to  Sofia,  there 
begins  what  might  be  called  a  new  stage  in  the 
affairs  of  Bulgaria,  if  it  were  not  so  obviously  an  old 
stage  reproduced.  After  two  years  of  foolish  wander¬ 
ing  in  the  wilderness,  the  Principality  emerges  to  find 
that  it  has  been  travelling  in  a  circle.  It  is  back  again 
where  it  was  in  1893,  but  so  much  battered  and  dis¬ 
credited  that  its  former  friends  look  at  it  askance,  while 
'Is  ancient  ill-wishers  are  more  eager  than  ever  to 


trample  it  under  their  feet.  If  there  is  any  man  in  Bul¬ 
garia,  from  the  Prince  to  the  youngest  lawyer-deputy 
fresh  from  Roberts  College,  who  can  tell  wherein  his 
country  has  profited  in  the  slightest  degree  by  its  silly 
excursion  after  strange  gods,  his  communication  would 
be  welcomed  by  all  Europe.  As  matters  stand,  no  out¬ 
sider,  be  he  never  so  well  disposed,  can  discover  any 
particular  in  which  Bulgaria  is  not  worse  off  than  she 
was  two  years  ago,  when  the  “  Coburger  ”  started  out 
on  his  wild-goose  chase  after  dynastic  recognition. 

It  \\  ould  be  easy,  on  the  other  hand,  to  swell  the  list 
of  evils  which  this  strange  aberration  has  entailed  upon 
the  little  Principality.  Most  important,  perhaps,  is  the 
fact  that  it  has  forfeited  the  sentimental  liking  which, 
for  a  \  ariety  of  reasons,  the  rest  of  the  world  has  grown 
to  entertain  for  it.  Its  very  beginning  was  picturesque. 
Russia  wanted  a  large  Bulgaria,  carved  from  the  flank 
of  the  prostrate  Ottoman  Empire,  which  should  be  under 
practically  direct  Russian  control.  England  and  Austria, 
at  the  Berlin  Congress,  opposed  a  spirited  resistance  to 
this  project,  and  succeeded  in  whittling  the  proposed 
new  State  down  to  very  small  territorial  dimensions. 
Further  than  this  they  were  not  successful,  and  the 
selection  of  a  young  Battenberg  dependent  and  left-  I 
handed  relation  of  the  Tsar  s  as  Prince  of  Bulgaria  was 
at  the  time  accounted  as  a  defeat  for  the  diplomacy  of 
V  estern  Europe.  Then  came  the  curious  development, 
step  by  step,  of  the  estrangement  between  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  Sofia.  Englishmen,  and  to  an  equal  extent 
Germans  and  Austrians,  became  interested  in  this  young 
ruler,  who  was  not  afraid  to  stand  up  for  Bulgarian 
independence  against  the  very  Tsar  himself.  The 
splendid  trouncing  he  gave  to  Servia,  and  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  drama  of  his  abduction,  with  its  thrilling 
events  and  its  melancholy  climax,  turned  this  interest 
into  an  excited  admiration  which  was  too  fervent  not  to 
be  unthinking.  We  grew  enthusiastic  about  all  things 
Bulgarian,  and  when  the  young  Catholic  Coburg  prince 
boldly  thrust  himself  into  the  breach  which  Alexander 
of  Battenberg  had  failed  to  hold,  public  sentiment  was 
willing  to  credit  him  with  his  predecessor’s  qualities, 
and  to  continue  to  regard  the  Bulgarians  with  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  affection. 

The  story  of  the  great  disillusionment  is  all  too  fresh 
to  need  recapitulation.  The  Prince  chose  a  wife  from 
the  one  dynastic  family  in  Europe  whose  name  has  passed 
into  every  language  as  the  synonym  for  unteachable 
obstinacy,  narrowness,  and  self-worship.  In  the  Bourbon 
Court  which  was  forthwith  set  up  in  poor  plebeian  little 
Sofia,  a  rude  man  of  the  people  like  Stambouloff  had  no 
place,  and  he  was  shown  the  door.  Elsewhere  through¬ 
out  the  Principality  places  of  authority  were  given  to 
courtiers  and  flatterers,  and  the  dispossessed  officials, 
whose  fault  was  that  Stambouloff  had  found  them  effi¬ 
cient  and  patriotic,  were  thrown  into  prison  or  other¬ 
wise  persecuted.  The  Prince  himself,  aiming  at  nothing 
less  than  a  recognition  by  Russia  which  would  put  his 
name  in  the“AlmanachdeGotha,”and  makeafull-fledged 
Sovereign  of  him,  turned  his  back  on  his  true  friends, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  grovelled  at  the  feet  of 
the  Tsar.  The  horrible  butchery  of  Stambouloff,  occur¬ 
ring  at  the  very  moment  when  the  emissaries  of  the  ■ 
Prince  were  in  Russia,  striving  to  patch  up  a  truce 
between  him  and  the  Russian  Foreign  Office,  seemed  to 
the  outside  world  to  be  a  part  of  the  game  the  Prince 
was  playing.  There  was  certainly  a  sinister  opportune¬ 
ness  about  the  murder  which  can  never  be  wholly 
argued  out  of  men’s  hearts. 

And  now  Ferdinand  is  back  in  Bulgaria  again,  with 
Russia  apparently  more  opposed  to  him  than  ever,  and 
with  Austria  and  Germany  scarcely  dissembling  their 
distaste  for  the  task  of  once  more  treating  him  as  an 
ally.  Moreover,  Bulgaria  itself,  which  was  quietly  loyal 
two  years  ago,  is  now  in  a  state  of  unrest  which  threatens 
revolt  or  revolution.  The  denounced  assassin  of  Stam¬ 
bouloff  sits  in  a  balcony  with  his  friends,  and  laughs  at 
the  powerless  Ministers  riding  past  in  state  to  receive 
the  Prince  ;  the  country  is  filled  with  bands  of  armed 
adventurers,  ostensibly  mustered  for  raids  into  Mace¬ 
donia,  but  quite  as  ready  to  upset  order  in  Bulgaria 
instead.  The  assumption  that  Ferdinand  will  be  forced 
to  declare  something  like  a  military  autocracy,  and  to 
rule  by  the  sheer  strength  of  his  army,  commends  itself 
for  the  moment  to  observers  at  Sofia  and  in  Vienna. 
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But  any  other  of  half  a  dozen  possible  solutions  is  quite 
as  likely.  It  may  be,  for  instance,  that  despite  appear¬ 
ances  Russia  has  privily  offered  conditions  of  compromise 
which  the  Prince  thinks  it  wise  to  accept.  In  such  a 
case  he  would  have  his  army  against  him  rather  than 
with  him,  because  the  Bulgarian  officers  dread  nothing  so 
much  as  a  return  to  the  former  system  under  which  their 
principal  military  prizes  were  reserved  for  Russians. 
Still  more  probable  is  the  hypothesis  that  Ferdinand 
intends  to  lie  as  still  as  he  can,  like  a  slug  on  a  cabbage 
leaf,  and  trusts  to  luck  not  to  be  disturbed.  But  this 
was  what  he  was  doing  two  years  ago,  with  infinitely 
larger  chances  of  success  than  now  seem  open  to  him. 

THE  NEW  YORK  POLICE  SCANDALS. 

DURING  the  greater  part  of  last  year  a  New  York 
State  Committee,  which  came  to  be  generally 
known  as  the  Lexow  Committee,  sat  in  New  York  city 
to  investigate  charges  of  wholesale  corruption  against 
the  local  police  force.  When  the  Committee’s  report 
was  published  at  about  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  Tam¬ 
many  Hall  last  November,  it  seemed  as  if  any  moral 
improvement  among  the  New  York  police  was  past 
praying  for.  The  report  revealed  the  existence  of  a 
gigantic  system  of  fraud  permeating  the  whole  system 
from  top  to  bottom,  from  commissioners  down  to  mere 
patrolmen.  The  thoroughness  of  the  Committee’s 
labours  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  597  wit¬ 
nesses  were  examined  on  this  point — apart  from  another 
branch  of  the  inquiry,  which  was  concerned  with  police 
interference  at  the  polls — and  that  the  proceedings  ran 
to  the  length  of  9500  pages.  The  investigation  was  due 
solely  to  the  persistence  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Crime,  and  a  few  other  representative  organizations. 
It  was  shown  time  after  time — so  often,  indeed,  that  the 
iteration  became  quite  painful  and  monotonous— that 
practically  every  one  connected  with  the  police  force  had 
for  years  subsisted  on  blackmail.  The  commissioners 
sold  appointments  openly  and  at  fixed  figures,  and  the 
captains  and  their  subordinates  sold  favours  to  law¬ 
breakers  in  the  same  manner.  The  cost  of  a  police¬ 
man’s  appointment  was  300  dollars,  and  so  well  under¬ 
stood  was  the  practice  that  the  commissioners  could 
speak  without  reserve  of  the  habit  they  had  of  “  borrow¬ 
ing  an  appointment”  from  one  another  on  occasion  and 
repaying  it  afterwards.  One  of  these  gentlemen  admitted 
in  the  witness-box  that  his  share  of  the  appointments 
made  during  the  ten  years  of  his  office  was  about  one 
thousand.  This  means  that  out  of  policemen  alone  he 
made  30,000  dollars  per  annum.  His  two  fellow-com¬ 
missioners  each  had  a  similar  sum,  for  the  appointments 
were  shared  equally.  In  addition,  they  divided  between 
them  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  captaincies,  which  cost 
15,000  dollars  each  ;  and  they  had  various  other  devious 
ways  of  supplementing  their  incomes. 

The  subordinates  recouped  themselves  for  the  expenses 
of  their  appointment  by  preying  on  the  law-breakers 
and  allowing  them  to  continue  offending  for  a  fixed 
consideration,  which  varied,  of  course,  with  the  nature 
of  the  business  carried  on.  The  whole  thing  was  reduced 
to  a  system.  Keepers  of  disorderly  houses  paid  to  the 
captain  of  the  “  precinct  ”  an  initiation  fee  of  500  dollars, 
and  every  month  they  sent  him  50  dollars.  When  a  new 
captain  came,  or  when  the  keeper  removed  to  another 
“precinct,”  there  was  a  fresh  initiation  fee,  and  the 
monthly  payments  went  on  as  before.  The  subordinates 
blackmailed  the  “unfortunates”  in  a  thousand  and  one 
ways  which  we  would  rather  not  enumerate ;  but  a 
very  moderate  computation  of  the  earnings  of  the  cap¬ 
tains  and  their  men  from  this  class  alone  makes  the  total 
sum  over  4,000,000  dollars  or  about  ^J8oo,ooo  annually. 
Publicans,  “green  goods  ”  men,  “  policy  shop  ”  keepers, 
storekeepers,  pedlars,  sign-owners,  itinerant  fruit  ven¬ 
dors,  bootblacks,  and  a  host  of  others,  paid  tribute. 
A  fixed  amount  of  bakshish  enabled  saloon  and  “dive” 
keepers  to  keep  their  establishments  open  until  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning  and  to  trade  freely  on  Sunday  in 
spite  of  the  law.  These  expenses  were  looked  n"<'" 
by  the  publicans  the*’ — •• 
expenses  of  *'  of  the  ordinary 

--  meir  trade.  In  one  case,  a  member  of 
»jie  Bohemian  Liquor  Dealers’  Association  testified  that 
that  body  gave  contributions  from  its  treasury  to  the 
captain  of  the  precinct — the  “  Pantata  ”  they  called 
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him — and  when  questioned  as  to  the  reasons  for 
forming  the  association,  he  and  others  admitted  that 
it  had  been  done  at  the  instance  of  the  “  precinct 
detective,”  in  order  to  simplify  the  collection  of  the- 
tribute  to  be  paid.  In  all,  the  publicans  paid  about 
2, 000, 000  dollars  per  annum  in  return  for  favours  accorded. 
It  was  conclusively  proved  that  an  understanding  existed 
between  the  detectives  at  headquarters  and  the  pawn¬ 
brokers  and  thieves,  whereby  stolen  property  might  bo 
promptly  recovered  by  the  owner  on  his  repaying 
the  pawnbroker  the  amount  advanced.  In  almost 
every  instance  brought  to  light  the  detectives  received 
substantial  gratuities  from  the  owner  as  well  as  the 
pawnbroker  for  their  services.  The  “policy”  business 
appears  to  have  been  conducted  on  a  scale  vast  enough 
to  cause  even  America  to  wonder.  It  had  well- 
defined  geographical  limits,  and  each  subdivision  wa^ 
assigned  to  “policy  kings,”  who  furnished  the  shops 
with  capital  and  ran  them  in  their  several  assigned 
districts.  The  backer  made  the  arrangements  with 
the  captains,  paid  the  toll  month  by  month,  and 
put  in  a  manager.  The  whole  army  of  green  goods 
swindlers  found  their  calling  placed  in  a  position  of 
absolute  security  by  the  payment  of  150  dollars  per 
month  each  to  the  captains,  and  between  75  and  25c 
dollars  per  month  each  to  the  detective  bureau,  which 
acted  as  a  sort  of  board  of  directors  to  the  trust.  Ever\ 
green  goods  “boss”  employed  a  number  of  writers, 
eight  being  the  average,  and  each  one  of  these  was 
mulcted  in  the  sum  of  50  dollars  per  month.  These  classes- 
were  not  the  only  victims.  Professional  abortionists  pre¬ 
sented  a  tempting  mark,  and  they  were  bled  most  pro¬ 
fusely.  Shoeblacks,  pushcart  and  fruit  vendors,  keepers 
of  soda-water  stands,  corner  grocery  men,  sailmakers 
with  flagpoles  extending  a  few  feet  beyond  their  pre¬ 
mises,  wholesale  dry  goods  merchants  and  builders, 
who  could  hardly  help  using  the  sidewalks  of  the  streets 
at  times,  steamship  companies  who  required  police  ser¬ 
vice  on  their  wharves — these,  and  all  persons  whose 
business  was  particularly  subject  to  the  observation  of 
the  police,  or  who  might  be  prosecuted  for  obstructing 
the  footpath,  had  to  contribute  large  sums  of  money 
towards  the  support  of  the  police.  About  two  thousand 
of  the  shop-  and  store-keeping  class  paid  their  25 
dollars  cheerfully,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  hesitated 
over  the  initiation  fee  of  100  dollars.  An  untold  number 
of  bootblacks,  stall-keepers,  and  others,  purchased 
immunity  at  the  same  rate. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  such  enormities  as  these 
in  a  country  where  they  are  impossible.  Our  muni¬ 
cipal  authorities  are  not  always  wise,  but  they  are, 
in  the  main,  honest  ;  and  our  police  system  does  not  in 
its  nature  admit  of  such  abuses  as  those  enumerated. 
We  are  glad  to  learn,  on  the  authority  of  the  very  able 
New  York  correspondent  of  the  “Times,”  that  the 
reforms  initiated  by  the  new  commissioners  appointed 
by  Mayor  Strong  under  the  extraordinary  powers  of  a 
special  State  enactment,  have  already  done  wonders  in. 
the  purification  of  the  New  York  police.  The  old  com¬ 
missioners  were  “fired,”  and  after  them  went  the  chief 
superintendent  and  a  score  or  two  of  captains,  sergeants, 
wardmen,  and  patrolmen.  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the 
president  of  the  board,  has  made  himself  what  our 
American  friends  would  call  a  “holy  terror”  to  the 
force,  and  finds  himself  all  the  more  respected  for  it. 
He  has  also  insisted  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  in 
regard  to  the  Sunday  closing  of  liquor  shops,  and  has 
made  himself  unpopular  among  that  large  section  of  the 
population — Irish  and  German  mainly — which  objects 
to  any  interference  with  its  Sabbath  beer.  The  en¬ 
couragement  of  this  class  has  made  Tammany  Hall  hold 
its  head  up  again.  The  old  commissioners  were  nominees 
of  Tammany  ;  the  policemen  were,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
nominees  of  the  commissioners.  The  revelations,  how^- 
ever,  of  the  Lexow  Committee  caused  the  overthrow 
this  nondescript  political  organization  at  fU 
November.  It  was  common'*-  ’  ..  tllC  polls  last- 

had  been  ...7  saul  then  that  the  “tiger” 

.  _—«u  outright,  but  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  extraordinary  vitality  of  the  beast  knew  better. 
Of  late  it  has  been  unusually  active.  The  quarrels 
between  the  members  of  the  Platt  ring  and  the  re¬ 
formers  under  Mayor  Strong,  the  agitation  over  the 
Sunday  licence  question,  the  dissensions  among  the 
police  commissioners,  the  absence  of  real  unanimity  or 
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the  points  in  which  unanimity  is  so  greatly  to  be  desired 
for  the  regeneration  of  New  York,  are  leading  the 
Tammany  “bosses” — so  confident  are  they  that  they 
will  win — to  apportion  already  among  themselves  the 
fruits  of  their  anticipated  victory  in  November  next.  The 
question  that  is  causing  the  greatest  dissatisfaction 
among  the  classes  which  tell  the  most  for  or  against 
Tammany  is  that  of  Sunday  beer.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
already  stated  that  he  has  no  admiration  for  the  law  on 
this  point,  but  he  is  determined  while  it  remains  on  the 
statute-book,  or  while  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  police 
department,  that  it  shall  be  administered  impartially. 
One  must  applaud  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  intention,  but  the 
law  is  a  hardship  and  should  be  modified.  A  recrudes¬ 
cence  of  Tammany  would  be  an  incalculable  misfortune 
to  New  York,  for  it  would  mean  another  reign  of  cor¬ 
ruption  and  jobbery  such  as  could  not  be  paralleled  out¬ 
side  the  annals  of  Tammany  itself.  And  a  recrudescence 
of  Tammany  does  not  seem  at  all  improbable. 

SOME  REMINISCENCES. 

By  Slatin  Pasha. 

T  WAS  kept  for  eight  months  in  chains  by  the  Mahdi. 

The  chains  were  of  the  thickness  of  my  wrist, 
one  round  my  neck  and  two  about  my  arms  and  legs. 
In  addition  to  this,  I  was  tied  to  a  pole  like  a  dog  or  a 
bear.  This  treatment  did  not  begin  immediately  upon 
my  capture.  The  Mahdists  never,  of  course,  treated 
me  very  cordially,  but  considering  their  fanaticism 
towards  all  unbelievers,  I  had  reallynotvery  much  to  com¬ 
plain  of  before  I  was  cast  into  chains.  To  the  Mahdists, 
all  non-Mahdists  are  infidels,  whether  Mohammedan, 
Christian,  Jew,  or  anything  else,  and  all  infidels  are 
deemed  worthy  only  to  be  slain.  I  was  taken  in  the 
Mahdi’s  suite  to  Khartoum,  and  when  we  arrived  at  the 
walls,  the  Mahdi  asked  me  to  write  a  letter  to  General 
Gordon,  calling  upon  him  to  surrender.  Accordingly  I 
wrote  a  letter  in  German,  which  no  one  in  the  Mahdi’s 
camp  could  control  in  any  way,  and  it  was  duly 
despatched.  No  answer,  however,  was  returned,  and 
from  that,  as  well  as  from  other  indications,  the  Mahdi 
concluded  that  I  had  not  carried  out  his  wishes.  There¬ 
fore  he  cast  me  into  chains. 

For  the  next  eight  months  I  was  very  badly  treated. 
The  chains  were  so  heavy  that  I  could  scarcely  rise  up 
at  all.  When  we  moved  from  place  to  place,  I  was  put 
on  to  a  donkey,  and  two  men  walked  by  the  side  to  prop 
me  up.  The  object  of  this  was  to  prevent  my  escaping 
into  Khartoum,  which  they  suspected  I  intended  to  do. 
When  Khartoum  fell,  the  Mahdists  found  certain  docu¬ 
ments  which  they  considered  incriminating,  so  they 
increased  my  irons  and  their  severity  towards  me. 
Within  an  hour  of  Gordon’s  death  his  head  was  brought 
to  me  in  my  prison,  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth  which  they 
unfolded  before  me.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
it  at  once.  For  some  reason  or  other  they  had  taken  it 
into  their  heads  that  I  was  Gordon’s  nephew,  and  no 
amount  of  arguing  could  disabuse  them  of  that  notion. 
They  thought  they  recognized  a  likeness,  and  they  kept 
repeating  that  we  both  had  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes,  as  if 
that  were  conclusive.  After  all,  one  European  seems  very 
like  another  to  them,  just  as  one  negro  seems  like  an¬ 
other  to  us.  I  heard  full  details  of  Gordon’s  death  after¬ 
wards,  and  shall  publish  them  in  my  book  next  October. 
Gordon  defended  Khartoum  as  well  as  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  do  under  the  circumstances.  I  think  Gordon 
might  have  escaped  from  Khartoum,  had  he  wished  to 
do  so,  at  the  last  moment.  He  was  killed  on  the  top 
of  the  steps  of  the  palace  during  the  first  rush  of  the 
invaders.  One  of  the  foremost  men  plunged  a  spear 
into  his  body  ;  he  was  dragged  down  the  steps  in  a 
wild  tumult,  and  pierced  through  and  through  by  count¬ 
less  spears. 

For  three  months  my  diet  consisted  only  of  various 

chiefly  dourra,  not  ground,  but  in  its  hard 
kinds  on  ^  ‘  ^ —wards  I  was  given  beans  and  a 

indigestible  state,  ahu...  '  “  '’we  killed  me 

kind  of  polenta.  They  would  no  cIoulm.  ..... 
but  that  they  considered  me  too  valuable  a  prisoner.  1 
had  been  Governor-General  of  the  Province  of  Darfur, 
and  it  added  to  their  prestige  to  take  me  about  with  them 
and  exhibit  me  as  their  prisoner.  Besides,  they  thought 
it  might  be  possible  for  them  to  make  use  of  the  influence 


I  possessed  in  the  district.  I  suffered  a  good  deal  in 
health  during  my  confinement,  being  attacked  by  fever 
and  dysentery.  No  one  made  any  attempt  at  nursing 
me,  or  provided  me  with  any  remedies.  I  had  to  lie  on 
the  bare  ground  with  a  stone  for  my  pillow,  and  was 
afforded  no  comfort  or  relaxation  of  any  kind.  I  was 
released  a  couple  of  months  or  so  before  the  Mahdi  died, 
but  the  strictest  watch  was  kept  over  me.  On  the  death 
ot  the  Mahdi  I  was  made  one  of  the  Khalifa’s  bodyguard, 
which  meant  that  I  was  practically  always  under  his 
eye.  I  used  generally  to  be  stationed  outside  his  door, 
and  was  liable  to  be  called  in  to  do  his  bidding  at  any  mo¬ 
ment.  Of  the  two,  I  preferred  the  Mahdi  to  the  Khalifa. 
Until  he  threw  me  into  chains,  the  Mahdi  was  compara¬ 
tively  amiable  to  me.  He  was  a  man  of  some  educa¬ 
tion,  knew  how  to  read  and  write,  and  possessed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Mohammedan  religion. 
The  Khalifa  has  not  the  religious  prestige  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  and  is  alienating  many  of  his  supporters  by  an 
attempt  to  found  a  dynasty.  This  he  has  no  earthly 
right  to  do  either  by  law  or  tradition.  Before  his  son 
could  succeed  him,  other  Khalifas  appointed  by  the 
late  Mahdi  would  have  a  prior  claim.  Very  strict  rules 
are  in  force  against  either  drinking  spirituous  liquors  or 
smoking  tobacco.  Nor  do  the  Mahdists  use  opium  or 
hashish — for  one  reason,  because  they  are  not  pro¬ 
curable.  Any  one  caught  smoking  tobacco  is  liable  to  a 
punishment  of  a  hundred  lashes  and  the  confiscation  of 
all  his  property.  In  spite  of  that,  there  are  still  a  good 
many  persons  who  venture  to  do  it  secretly.  All  these 
regulations  are  simply  a  cloak  for  the  most  monstrous 
immorality.  The  Khalifa  has  a  harem  of  four  or  five 
hundred  women,  and  devotes  a  large  part  of  his  time 
to  its  amenities. 

The  Khalifa  maintains  his  influence  by  tyranny  and 
despotism,  and  the  inhabitants — other  than  his"  own 
tribe — look  forward  anxiously  to  the  time  when  Egypt 
will  once  again  claim  her  lost  provinces.  But  that  is 
not  a  project  to  be  undertaken  too  lightly,  and  when 
we  do  set  about  it  we  must  be  sure  that  we  are  able 
to  carry  it  out  to  a  successful  issue. 


THE  CHITRAL  DECISION. 

A  CCORDING  to  a  telegram  from  Simla,  dated 
10  August,  “the  decision  of  the  Government  [to 
garrison  Chitral  with  a  body  of  Indian  troops]  is 
warmly  approved  here  ”  ;  whilst  according  to  a  telegram 
from  Malakand  on  12  August,  “the  announcement  of 
the  policy  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  Chitral 
has  been  received  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  by  the 
troops.” 

It  is  pleasant  in  these  days  of  pressing  problems  to 
be  able  to  dismiss  one  at  least  from  one’s  mind  ;  and 
with  Simla  “warmly  approving”  the  decision  of  the 
Government,  and  the  army  on  the  spot  displaying  “the 
greatest  satisfaction,”  Englishmen  will  be  inclined  to 
banish  the  Chitral  difficulty  from  their  thoughts.  But  it 
may  be  asked,  What  is  the  worth  of  Simla’s  opinion  in 
this  matter,  and  what  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  satis¬ 
faction  experienced  by  the  Expeditionary  Force  ? 

The  opinion  of  Simla  upon  a  decision  of  the  Indian 
Government— for  the  British  Cabinet  has  but  confirmed 
the  views  pressed  upon  them  by  the  Viceroy  and  his 
advisers — means  virtually  the  opinion  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  upon  itself,  since  the  greater  number  of  English¬ 
men  assembled  at  Simla  during  the  hot  season  are  more 
or  less  connected  with  the  Government,  and  either 
reflect  its  views  or  help  to  form  them.  Therefore,  on  a 
matter  which  affects  the  welfare  of  India — and  the 
Chitral  question  affects  it  at  every  point — it  is  not  in 
Simla  that  an  independent  judgment  must  be  sought, 
but  in  the  columns  of  the  unofficial  British  and  Native 
Press  ;  and  the  opinions  there  expressed,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  tone  the  Press  adopted  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  expedition,  are  hardly  likely  to  echo 
those  which  are  said  to  prevail  in  India’s  summer 
capital. 

As  for  the  satisfaction  of  Sir  R.  Low’s  troops  with 
nolicy  of  the  Government,  one  need  not  be  behind 

-ffired  by  the  prospect 


the  scenes  to  know  inai  u  is  maK 


~  number  to 


of  the  retirement  of  three-fourths  of  then 
Peshawar  and  Nowshera,  and  not  by  the  retention  or 
the  remaining  fourth  in  Chitral  territory.  The  loud- 
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voiced  rejoicing  of  the  majority  has  drowned  the 
w  hispered  murmurs  of  the  few.  The  constitution  of  the 
force  that  is  to  occupy  Chitral  and  to  keep  open  the  line 
of  communication  with  India  must  inevitably  cause 
secret  discontent.  It  is  true  that  if  we  are  to  have 
troops  in  countries  inhabited  by  Pathans,  by  all  means 
let  the  Pathan  element  be  absent  from  the  regiments 
selected  ;  but  permanent  service  beyond  the  frontier,  far 
from  their  homes,  in  regions  to  which  their  wives  and 
families  cannot  follow  them,  is  always  highly  distasteful 
i°  and  Goorkhas,  as  Sir  John  Lawrence  and 

Sir  William  Mansfield  pointed  out  long  ago.  And  it  is 
no  reflection  upon  the  proved  courage  of  the  25th 
Punjab  Infantry  and  the  battalion  of  Goorkhas  which 
are  to  be  left  at  Chitral  and  Kala  Darosh,  to  sav  that 
the  knowledge  that  they  will,  at  all  times,  be  separated 
,  eir  suPPorts  by  eighty  to  ninety  miles  of  most 
difficult  country  and  by  two  passes,  over  ten  thousand 
teet  high,  and  that  for  six  months  of  the  year  they  will 
be  completely  cut  off  from  all  chance  of  succour  by  the 
snow  which  blocks  those  passes,  is  likely  to  suggest  to 
them  unpleasant  thoughts  as  to  the  fate  that  the  future 
may  have  in  store  for  them.  For  the  settlement  of  the 
Chitral  question  by  the  British  Government  exists  only 
in  the  minds  of  members  of  the  Government.  In  reality 
there  is  nothing  certain  in  the  whole  affair,  except  the 
tolly  which  persists  in  regarding  the  difficulty  as  happily 
disposed  of.  That  folly  seems,  indeed,  to  be  perennial  ; 
it  is  the  same  folly  which  is  satisfied  with  the  military 
situation  in  the  Zhob  Valley  in  the  Kakaz  Hills,  in  the 
Kuram,  and  in  Gilgit  ;  it  is  that  blind  folly  which  either 
cannot  or  will  not  see  that  from  end  to  end  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  Political  Frontier,  we  are  trusting  to  luck  for  the 
safety  of  the  miserably  inadequate  forces  with  which  we 
are  professing  to  control  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
rugged  country,  inhabited  by  a  warlike  people.  It  is  a 
people  which  can  put  250,000  armed  men  in  the  field, 
and  may  do  so,  should  cohesion  between  its  various 
tribes  ever  be  forced  upon  it  by  some  external  power. 

A  few  telegrams  that  come  now  and  again  from 
yuetta,  or  \\  ano  in  Waziristan,  or  Gilgit,  constitute  all 
that  is  known  in  England  of  our  Indian  North-West 
rrontier  policy,  and  those  telegrams  present  entirely 
false  views  of  the  situation.  For  those  telegrams  tell 
on  y  the  tale  of  our  activity  and  success,  and  omit  to 
mention  the  counter-activity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
recently  occupied  territories,  and  the  checks  which  are 
constantly  being  inflicted  upon  us  by  Nature,  who  alto¬ 
gether  refuses  to  keep  things  as  we  would  have  them, 
and  tears  down  our  roads  and  railways,  and  sweeps 
away  our  bridges  with  a  fine  disregard  of  our  lines  of 
communication.  When  men  read  of  our  troops  marching- 
hither  and  thither,  punishing  this  tribe  and  that,  thev 
o  not  realize  that  those  troops  are  for  the  most  part 
shut  up  in  fortified  posts  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  country, 
and  cannot  g°  a  mile  beyond  them  in  any  direction  except 
at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  For  reinforcement  or  for 
rescue,  in  case  of  need,  most  of  these  scattered  garrisons 
must  look  to  India,  with  the  knowledge  that  succour 
must  always  come  slowly,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  cannot  come  at  all. 

v  “fS?  si^uation  is  thoroughly  unsound  all  along 
our  North-West  Frontiers,  but  hitherto  it  has  not  been 
complicated  by  the  crowning  absurdity  which  is  now 
about  to  be  perpetrated  in  Chitral,  that  of  entrusting 
our  communications  to  tribal  levies.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  tribal  levies  in  their  proper  place.  In  the  Khyber 
they  have  done  good  service  for  the  last  sixteen  years 
in  keeping  open  the  trade-route  through  that  pass.’ 

But  m  the  case  of  the  Khyber  they  are  in  front  of  our 
position,  not  behind  it,  and  were  they  to  proye  un- 
aithful  to-morrow,  not  a  single  British  or  native  soldier's 
ffe  would  be  endangered.  Let  us  have  levies  on  the 
-hitral  road,  if  it  is  worth  keeping  open,  but  under  the 
■ame  conditions  as  in  the  Khyber.  Who  is  the  Chief  of 
-hr  that  we  should  put  such  blind  faith  in  his  supposed 
littachment  to  our  cause,  and  in  his  power  to  give  effect 
o  his  goodwill  ?  And  who  is  Abdul  Majid  Khan,  that 
e  should  flatter  ourselves  that  his  dislike  to  our  in- 
rusion,  of  which  he  has  just  given  such  striking  proof 
•as  suddenly  vanished  ?  Such  chiefs  come  and  go-in 
lower  one  day,  they  are  murdered  or  in  exile  the  next  • 

riendsTn  HhllSt  P°Wfer  they  chanffe-they  may  be  our 
nen^s  to-day  and  our  foes  to-morrow.  The  one  thing 
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that  remains  constant  is  the  Afghan’s  hatred  of  the 
European,  the  Afghan’s  passionate  love  of  independence 
and  his  inability  to  understand  our  fine  political  distinc¬ 
tions.  Independence  means  to  him  the  unimpaired 
enjoyment  of  the  right  to  make  revolutions  and  wars  at 
tus  good  pleasure  :  it  also  means  a  soil  untrodden  bv  the 
feet  of  foreigners.  _  All  our  assurances  of  our  determina¬ 
tion  to  respect  their  independence  will  not  weigh  for  one 
moment  with  the  Chitralis  and  Swatis  when  they  realize 
that  we  have  established  ourselves  in  their  midst,  that 
we  are  devoting  ourselves  to  the  task  of  making  future 
military  inroads  into  their  country  more  easy  than  this 
first  advance  has  proved,  and  that  we  have  broken  the 
promise  which  we  voluntarily  gave  to  the  Swatis  at  the 
beginning  of  the  expedition— that  we  would  not  perma¬ 
nently  occupy  any  portion  of  their  territory,  but  that 
when  cmce  the  garrison  of  Chitral  was  relieved  we 
should  withdraw  within  our  own  borders.  Englishmen 
may  let  themselves  be  paid  with  words,  but  Afghans 
look  to  facts,  and  the  facts  do  not  correspond  at  all  to 
their  ideas  of  non-interference  with  their  freedom.  Con¬ 
sequently,  however  much  an  individual  chief,  for  his  own. 
purposes,  may  lend  himself  for  a  time  to  the  furtherance 
of  our  policy,  the  tendency  in  every  tribe  is  towards 
open  or  secret  opposition  to  our  schemes.  It  is  a 
tendency  which  the  first  favourable  opportunity  will 
develop  into  active  hostility,  and  which  will  bring  about 
a  second  Chitral  expedition  no  less  arduous,  expensive, 
and  useless  than  the  first.  H.  B.  Hanna. 

VIGNETTES. 

New  Year’s  Eve. 

TT  was  New  Year’s  eve.  The  old,  old  scene.  A 
London  night ;  a  heavy-brown  atmosphere  splashed 
with  liquid,  golden  lights  ;  the  bustling  market-place  of 
sin  ;  a  silent  crowd  of  black  figures  drifting  over  a  wet 
flickering  pavement.  ’ 

The  slow,  grave  notes  from  a  church  tower  took  com- 
mand  of  the  night.  The  last  one  faded  :  the  old  year 
had  s  ipped  by.  And  then  a  woman  laughed — a  strident 
level  laugh  ;  and  there  swept  through  all  the  crowd  a 
mad,  feverish  tremor.  The  women  ran  one  to  the  other 
kissing  wildly  welcoming  the  New  Year  in  ;  and  the 
men,  shouting  thickly,  snatched  at  them  as  they  ran 
And  the  cabmen  touted  eagerly  for  fares. 

Across  the  road,  by  a  corner,  a  street  missionary  stood 
on  a  chair— an  undersized,  poorly  clad  man,  with  a 
wizened,  bearded  face. 

.  .  .  ‘‘Repent  .  .  .  repent  .  .  .  and  save  your  souls 
to-night  from  the  eternal  torments  of  hell-fire  ”... 

The  women  jostled  him,  pelted  him  with  foul  gibes  • 
and  one— a  young  girl— broke  into  a  peal  of  hysterical 
laughter. 

And  I  mused  wonderingly  on  the  ugliness  of  sin. 

The  Five  Sister  Pansies. 

These  are  their  names— Carlotta,  Lubella,  Belinda, 
Arrunta,  Clarissa.  By  the  old  bowling-green  they  stand, 
a  little  pompously  perhaps,  with  a  slight  superfluity  of 
dignity,  conscious  of  their  own  full,  comely  contours— 
a  courtly  group  of  rotund  dames.  Heavy  Carlotta,  the 
eldest,  lover  of  blatant  luxury,  overblown,  middle-aged 
in  her  gown  of  rich  magenta,  all  embroidered  with 
tawdry  gilt  ;  Lubella,  wearing  portly  velvet  of  dark 
purple,  sensual,  indolent,  insolent  as  an  empress  of  old 
gleaming  her  thin,  yellow  eye;  insignificant  Belinda’ 
bedecked  in  silly,  sentimental  mauve,  all  for  dallying 
with  the  facile  gossip  of  galanterie,  gushing,  giggling, 
gullible  ;  unsophisticated  Aminta,  with  tresses  of  flaming 
gold,  amiable  and  obvious  as  a  common  stage  heroine  ; 
and  Clarissa,  the  youngest,  slyly  smirking  the  while,’, 
above  her  frock  of  milk-white  innocence. 

In  the  Strand. 


The  city  disgorges. 

All  along  the  Strand,  down  the  great,  ebbing  tide  the 
omnibuses,  a  congested  press  of  gaudy  craft,  drift  west¬ 
wards,  jostling  and  jamming  their  tall,  loaded  decks 
with  a  clanking  of  chains,  a  rumble  of  lumbering  wheels 
a  thudding  of  quick-loosed  brakes,  a  humming  of  ham¬ 
mering  hoofs.  .  .  . 

The  empty  hansoms  slink  silently  past ;  the  street 
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hawkers— a  long  row  of  dingy  figures— line  the  pave¬ 
ment-edge  ;  troops  of  frenzied  newsboys  dart  yelling 
through  the  traffic  ;  and  here  and  there  a  sullen-faced 
woman  struggles  to  stem  the  tide  of  men. 

Somewhere,  behind  Pall  Mall,  unheeded  the  sun  has 
set  :  the  sky  is  powdered  with  crimson  dust  ;  one  by  one 
the  shops  gleam  out,  blazing  their  windows  of  burnished 
glass  ;  the  twilight  throbs  with  a  ceaseless  shuffle  of 
hurrying  feet  ;  and  over  all  things  hovers  the  spirit  of 
.London’s  grim  unrest. 

Reverie. 

I  dreamed  of  an  age  grown  strangely  picturesque — of 
the  rich  enfeebled  by  monotonous  ease ;  of  the  shivering 
poor  clamouring  nightly  for  justice  ;  of  a  helpless  demo¬ 
cracy,  vast  revolt  of  the  ill-informed  ;  of  priests  striving 
to  be  rational  ;  of  sentimental  moralists  protecting  ini¬ 
quity  ;  of  middle-class  princes  ;  of  sybaritic  saints  ;  of 
complacent  and  pompous  politicians  ;  of  doctors  hurry¬ 
ing  the  degeneration  of  the  race  ;  of  artists  discarding 
possibilities  for  limitations  ;  of  pressmen  befooling  a 
pretentious  public ;  of  critics  refining  upon  the  ’busman’s 
methods  ;  of  inhabitants  of  Camberwell  chattering  of 
culture  ;  of  ladies  of  the  pavement  aping  the  conven¬ 
tionality  of  Nonconformist  circles. 

And  I  dreamed  of  this  great,  dreamy  London  ot  ours; 
of  her  myriad  fleeting  moods  ;  of  the  charm  of  her 
portentous  provinciality  ;  and  I  awoke  all  a-glad  and 
Jiungering  for  life.  .  .  . 

Enfantillage. 

Have  you  never  longed  to  wander  there,  in  that 
wonderful  cloudland  beyond  the  sea,  where,  like  droves 
of  monstrous  cattle,  close-huddled  and  drowsy,  they  lie 
the  long  day  through — the  comely,  milk-white  summer 
clouds,  slowand  sleek  and  swelling  ;  the  quick-scudding, 
darkling  clouds,  tattered  with  travelling  across  the  sky ; 
the  mighty  thunder-clouds,  violet  and  lowering ;  the 
flocks  of  fluffy-white  baby  clouds  ;  and  all  the  sun’s 
great  gaudy  guard,  from  the  daintily  gilded  sunset  spars 
to  the  blood-red  bands  that  frequent  the  South  ? 

Sometimes,  at  evenfall,  when  the  sea  lies  calm  in  her 
opal  tints,  you  may  discern  the  distant  line  of  their 
strange,  fantastic  home,  vague,  phantasmagoric,  like 
a  mirage  beyond  the  horizon. 

Perhaps,  after  death,  we  may  linger  there,  and  watch 
them  silently  sail  away  towards  the  lands  we  have  loved 
long  ago?  .  .  .  Hubert  Crackanthorpe. 

THE  ROYAL  NAVY  AND  ITS  GUNS. 

HE  war  between  China  and  Japan  has  undoubtedly 
been  of  great  value  in  throwing  light  upon  many 
vexed  questions  respecting  naval  armaments  and  equip¬ 
ment.  The  whole  of  the  facts  are  not  yet  properly  known, 
but  enough  is  ascertained  to  make  the  general  lesson 
conclusive.  It  is  the  expected,  and  not  the  unexpected, 
that  has  happened.  Fact  has  corresponded  with  theory, 
and  no  unforeseen  disturbing  influences  have  arisen  to 
destroy  the  value  of  inductions  made  in  time  of  peace. 
Before  the  war  the  vast  majority  of  naval  officers  were 
of  opinion  that  the  gun  was  still,  as  it  had  been  in  the 
past,  the  queen  of  naval  weapons.  The  recent  fighting 
has  fully  confirmed  the  correctness  of  the  opinion.  It  is 
true  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  contending 
parties  were  not  favourable  to  the  successful  employment 
of  ram  or  torpedo,  but  the  damage  actually  inflicted  by 
gun-fire  was  sufficient  to  show  that  the  gun  still  retains 
the  position  which  it  always  held.  Nay,  more,  it  seems 
probable  that  in  the  event  of  a  naval  conflict  between 
Western  Powers,  the  part  allotted  to  the  gun  would  of 
necessity  be  the  principal  one,  for  so  equal  in  many 
essentials  are  the  warships  of  the  principal  European 
Powers  that  the  preliminary  stage  of  an  action,  which 
must  always  be  an  artillery  stage,  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
even  more  intense  and  effective  than  that  which  marked 
the  battle  of  the  Yalu. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  reasonable  and  inter¬ 
esting  to  inquire  how  the  British  navy  stands  at  the 
present  moment  with  regard  to  its  guns.  Has  it  kept 
pace  in  this  respect  with  other  Powers  or  not?  Gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  the  answer  must  undoubtedly  be  that  in 
gains,  as  in  gunnery,  the  British  navy  is  fully  abreast  of 
-stTi-tirals,  and  that  the  enormous  improvement  in  the 


strength  of  the  fleet  which  has  marked  the  last  few 
years  has  been  accompanied  by  a  satisfactory  advance 
in  armaments. 

There  are,  however,  some  important  directions  in 
which  improvement  is  still  urgently  required.  Argu¬ 
ments  have  from  time  to  time  been  advanced  in  a  per¬ 
functory  manner  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  the 
retention  of  the  old  muzzle-loading  guns  in  the  recon¬ 
structed  battleships.  The  arguments  themselves  are 
scarcely  plausible,  and  can  only  be  maintained  by  special 
pleading  which  can  never  convince.  It  is  among  the 
commonplaces  of  the  present  day  that  complete  armoured 
protection  is  of  the  highest  value.  Our  old  battleships 
are  the  only  vessels  in  the  navy  which  have  such  protec¬ 
tion.  They  are  strong,  seaworthy,  and  in  good  repair. 
Some  of  them  have  received  new  engines  which  enable 
them  to  maintain  a  fair  sea  speed.  Others  ought  to 
have  received  new  engines  and  boilers,  but  unluckily 
have  been  left  in  their  original  condition.  Every  one  of 
these  ships  when  re-engined  is  capable  of  being  made 
into  an  exceedingly  formidable  ship  of  war,  capable  of 
rendering  invaluable  service  in  the  protection  of  our 
commerce,  and  even,  under  certain  circumstances,  in 
the  line  of  battle. 

But  by  retaining  the  existing  9-  and  10-inch  muzzle¬ 
loading  guns,  the  value  of  these  ships  is  diminished 
almost  to  vanishing  point,  and  for  this  simple  reason 
among  others,  that  not  being  able  by  reason  of  their 
inferior  speed  to  choose  their  own  range,  they  must 
always  accept  an  action  at  a  range  selected  by  their 
adversary.  When  it  is  remembered  that  their  adversary 
wall  almost  inevitably  be  a  vessel  armed  with  quick- 
firing  guns  of  great  range  and  penetration,  the  danger 
of  the  situation  created  will  be  easily  understood.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  scarcely  a  ship  afloat  wffiich 
would  willingly  risk  a  conflict  with  two  such  vessels  as , 
the  Hercules  and  Sultan  fully  armed  with  6-inch  and  1 
8-inch  quick-firing  guns.  I  am  aware  that  the  weight 
of  ammunition  which  would  have  to  be  carried  is  con- 
sidered  a  serious  obstacle,  but  a  ship  of  war  fights  to  i 
win,  and  what  is  wanted  is  that  she  should  destroy  her 
enemy  when  she  meets  him.  It  would  be  very  little 
satisfaction  to  the  captain  of  the  Sultan  to  know  that  he 
had  so  many  rounds  of  shell  for  his  muzzle-loading  guns 
left  in  his  magazine,  if  he  had  lost  an  action  or  failed  to 
destroy  an  enemy.  We  do  not  give  our  infantry  muzzle- 
loaders  because  there  is  a  real  danger  of  their  firing  away 
all  their  ammunition  with  the  magazine  rifle.  Again, 
there  are  certain  structural  difficulties  to  be  surmounted. 
But  these,  I  have  been  assured  over  and  over  again  by 
persons  who  are  perfectly  competent  to  form  an  opinion, 
are  not  serious,  and  can  be  easily  overcome.  That 
splendid  old  ship,  the  Monarch,  is  perhaps  an  exception, 
for  her  low  freeboard  makes  a  readjustment  of  weights 
a  ticklish  proceeding.  But  even  in  regard  to  this  ship  I 
have  received  the  most  positive  assurances  that,  if  it 
were  really  desired  to  re-arm  her  turrets,  the  thing  could 
be  done.  Those  who  have  seen  the  admirable  result  of 
re-arming  the  turrets  of  the  Devastation  must  certainly 
hope  that  the  conversion  of  the  Monarch  may  prove  to 
be  possible. 

There  is,  of  course,  one  great  blot  in  our  armaments 
to  which  the  Admiralty  is  fully  alive,  namely,  the  lack 
of  quick-firing  guns  on  some  of  our  ships,  especially  the 
battleships  in  the  Mediterranean  fleet.  It  is  true  that 
we  took  the  lead  in  the  matter  of  introducing  the  quick- 
firing  6-inch  gun,  but  other  Powers  are  following  very 
fast  in  our  footsteps,  and  our  fleet  is  now  so  large  that 
the  re-armament  of  the  whole  of  it  is  a  very  serious 
matter  indeed.  For  my  own  part  I  am  certainly  struck 
with  the  rapidity  with  which  the  quick-firing  guns  have 
been  completed  and  installed.  But  there  is,  unluckily, 
still  very  much  to  be  done  before  the  operation  can  be 
completed.  The  ingenuity  of  Woolwich  has  hit  upon  a 
device  by  which  the  breech  action  of  the  existing  6-inch 
breech-loading  gun  can  be  converted  into  a  quick- 
firing  action,  and  the  plans  for  carrying  out  the  change 
have  been  sanctioned.  To  those,  however,  who  are 
familiar  with  the  working  of  the  quick-firing  gun  it  is 
obvious  that  a  transformation  of  the  breech  action  alone 
will  not  change  an  ordinary  gun  into  a  quick-firer. 
Something  more  is  required,  namely,  the  conversion  of 
the  carriage  so  as  to  allow  the  proper  sighting  of  the 
gun  after  each  round  without  readjustment.  It  is  catis 
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factory  to  know  that  this  second  operation  can  now  be 
accomplished,  and  that  the  work  of  converting  both 
breech  arrangement  and  carriage  will  proceed&simul- 
taneously.  It  is,  however,  not  equally  satisfactory 
to  reflect  that  the  work  of  actual  conversion  has  not  vet 
been  in  fact  begun,  and  that  the  day  must  still  be  Ion" 
distant  when  we  shall  see  the  whole  of  the  desired  re¬ 
armament  accomplished.  Much,  however,  can  be  done 
to  accelerate  matters  by  putting  new  guns  into  the  old 


shiDS  and  takino-  nut  th^  ,7  c  b  ■  <  ever  De  required  in  the  hottest  action.  There  is  one  gun 
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logical  result  of  the  introduction  of  the  3-pounder,  for 
there  is  an  inevitable  tendency  to  increase  the  size  of  any 
type  of  gun  up  to  the  point  after  which  it  ceases  to  have 
the  peculiar  advantages  cf  its  class.  Sometimes  the 
mistake  is  made  of  going  beyond  this  point,  but  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
1  2-pounder,  which,  besides  being  an  exceedingly  power¬ 
ful  weapon,  is  capable  of  as  great  rapidity  of  fire  as  can 
e\  er  be  required  in  the  hottest  action.  There  is  one  gun 


version  as  soon  as  the  necessary  plant  can  be  employed 

for  the  purpose. 

The  teaching  of  war  with  respect  to  artillery,  whether 
on  sea  or  on  land,  is  in  one  respect  absolutely  without 
exception.  Ccetcris  paribus,  the  heavier  gun  or  guns  will 
destroy  the  lighter .  This  reflection  might  seem  a  truism 
too  obvious  for  restatement  were  it  not  that  certain 
developments  which  have  taken  place  of  late  have  tended 
to  obscure  its  real  meaning.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
fate  of  the  very  heavy  gun  in  the  navy  has  been  sealed, 
-  and  that  in  every  country  the  plan  of  substituting  many 
small  guns  for  few  large  ones  has  been  adopted.  But 
this  change  does  not  really  in  any  way  affect  the  validity 
of  our  maxim.  As  between  the  uo-ton  and  the  51-ton 
gun  the  conditions  were  not  and  are  not  equal  ;  thev 
w-ould  only  be  so  were  it  possible  to  fire  as  many 
shots  in  the  same  time  from  the  larger  weapon  as  from 
the  smaller,  to  fire  them  with  equal  precision  and  with 
equal  safety  to  the  structure  of  the  gun.  Notoriously 
these  conditions  cannot  usually  be  fulfilled.  But  where 
they  can  be  fulfilled  the  advantage  must  always  be  with 
the  heavier  gun.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  many  naval 
officers  have  already  begun  to  look  out  anxiously  for  the 
introduction  of  the  new  8-inch  quick-firing  gun  which  has 
been  manufactured  at  Elswick,  and  which  has  achieved 
prodigious  results.  With  regard  to  rapidity  of  fire,  this 
gun  can  accomplish  nearly  all  that  can  be  accomplished 
•  *  6i  6”incN  while  its  powers  ot  penetration  are 

infinitely  superior.  There  seems  great  reason  to  hope 
that  by  the  time  the  new  first-class  cruisers  are  ready  to 
receive  their  guns  it  may  be  possible  to  furnish  them 
with  four  of  the  new  8-inch  in  lieu  of  two  9.2-inch,  or  of 
a  larger  number  of  6-inch  quick-firers.  The  change  is 
the  more  imperative  because  our  cruisers  may  have  to 
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na\  \ .  .  It  does  not  at  present  exist,  and  perhaps  it  never 
will  exist.  But,  if  it  ever  be  invented,  I  am  certain  there 
is  a  future  before  it.  The  gun  I  wish  for  may  be  briefly" 
described  as  a  naval  “scatter-gun.”  I  base  my  view  of 
the  need  for  it  upon  the  results  of  simple  observation. 
Ask  the  winner  of  the  Queen’s  Prize  to  bring  down  a 
driven  grouse  with  a  .303  rifle,  and  he  will  probably  fail 
to  oblige  you.  But  a  sportsman  whom  his  friends  are 
unkind  enough  to  call  a  “duffer  ”  may  achieve  the  result 
with  an  ordinary  shot  gain.  Let  any  experimentalist  try- 
how  many  sparrows  he  can  hit  in  a  barnyard  with  a 
pea-rifle  at  thirty  yards,  and  then  witness  the  massacre 
which  a  single  charge  of  No.  4  shot  will  make  in  the 
same  place.  Now  a  torpedo-boat  in  the  dusk  is  about 
as  easy  to  hit  with  a  quick-firing  gun  as  a  grouse  on  the 
wing  with  a  .303  rifle.  No  mark  on  the  water  gives  a 
“  bracket  ”  to  assist  the  gunner  in  fixing  his  range,  and 
half  a  degree  of  error  in  the  elevation  of  the  gun  will 
send  the  shell  very'  far  wide  of  the  object.  Already  wire 
cartridges,  choke-bores,  and  other  appliances  have  ex¬ 
tended  the  range  and  penetration  of  shot  charges.  I 
cannot  believe  that  it  is  beyond  the  ingenuity  of  modem 
science  to  produce  a  species  of  “canister,”  which,  fired 
from  a  naval  gun,  will  preserve  sufficient  velocity  to 
penetrate  a  torpedo-boat  up  to  a  thousand  yaids.  If 
this  can  be  done  a  great  step  will  have  been  made.  I 
know  that  experiments  were  made  not  long  ago  at 
Portsmouth  with  grape  and  canister,  and  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  result  of  those  experiments,  but  the  whole  of 
the  firing  was  done  with  obsolete  material,  and  neither 
guns  nor  projectiles  were  in  any  way  suited  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  purpose  in  hand.  Shrapnel  will  not  do,  for  it 
depends  on  a  time  fuse  (a  percussion  fuse  is  of  course 
useless  for  this  purpose).  But  a  really  hard  shooting 


carrying  guns  of  the  calibre  named. 

With  regard  to  the  heavy  guns  which  form  the  principal 
armament  of  our  new  battleships,  there  appears  to  be  a 
consensus  offavourableopinion  to  the  effect  that  foracom- 
bination  of  strength,  handiness,  and  power  the  12-inch 
wire  guns  of  the  British  battleships  can  be  with  difficulty- 
surpassed.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  handlin" 
of  these  guns  is  likely  to  become  much  simpler  and  more 
efficient  in  the  future,  owing  to  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  the  designing  of  electric  machinery  for 
moving  the  gun  and  the  powder  hoists.  For  a  Ion" 
time  electric  motors  were  considered  unsatisfactory  by 
our  officers,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  which  was  ex¬ 
perienced  in  arresting  the  motion  gradually  and  bring- 
mg  the  moving  object  to  rest  at  the  exact  point  desired. 
Ihe  hydraulic  presses  gave  much  better  results  in  these 
respects.  Now,  however,  by  the  exceedingly  ingenious 
introduction  of  a  small  reciprocating  pump  between  the 
source  of  power  and  the  object  to  be  moved,  the  electric 


motors  have  been  rendered  perfectly  serviceable  for  all  Z*  t  m  " 

gunnery  purposes.  Bv  gradually  inrJJZr  C‘\C  t0  cm.c,cnc>’  *n  time  of  war 


gunnery  purposes.  By  gradually  increasing  the  resistance 
m  the  pump  the  motion  can  be  reduced  and  arrested 
with  perfect  precision,  and  the  gun  and  powder  charge 
brought  up  to  the  requisite  position  without  the  slightest 
fear  of  short  action  or  overrunning.  In  electric  mount¬ 
ings  the  french  have  undoubtedly  got  the  lead  of  us 


be  the  most  effective  antidote  for  the  torpedo  boat  yet 
invented. 

With  regard  to  ammunition,  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
we  have  not  a  sufficient  quantity'  of  armour-piercing  pro¬ 
jectiles  in  store,  and  I  am  told  on  good  authority  that 
there  is  not  a  single  armour-piercing  projectile  in  the 
modern  sense  in  the  whole  of  the  Thames  forts  from 
Sheerness  Bastion  to  Tilbury.  With  respect  to  high 
explosive  charges,  it  is  true  that  the  French  have  them 
and  we  have  not.  But  the  importance  of  melinite  has, 
as  far  as  I  can  understand,  been  somewhat  exaggerated. 
The  effect  of  the  explosion  of  the  black  powder  charges 
on  the  Resistance  left  nothing  to  be  desired — from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  were  not  on  board.  With 
regard  to  cordite,  I  do  not  believe  that  our  stores  are 
adequate.  Indeed,  unless  a  very  great  and  recent  change 
for  the  better  has  taken  place,  the  stores  of  ammunition 
for  the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  are  seriously  deficient 
and  are  distributed  in  a  way  which  is  not  at  all  condu- 


In  conclusion,  I  venture  to  express  an  opinion  that  on- 
the  whole  the  armament  of  the  navy  is  in  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  condition  ;  that  the  re-armament  of  the  old 
ships  is  greatly  to  be  desired  and  ought  to  be  insisted 
upon  ;  that  the  conversion  of  the  6-inch  gun  should  be 
pressed  on  at  all  costs;  and  that  the  supply  of  armour- 


but  now  that  a  start  has  been  made  with  the  a.  2  cn,„c  p.ress.ed  on  at  al‘  costsj  and  that. thc  suPPb'  of  armour- 
af  the  Centurion  and  Ilarfleur  it  to  h  1  piercing  projectiles  and  ammunition  generally  should  be 

apid  pro^s/wilTbc  ^Ide  U  is  ^sThait,!  Wa*Ched'  H  °'  Aknolo-Foksthr. 

-onvemence  of  electric  power  on  board  a  ship  of  war  is  _ _ 

ery  great.  A  steam  pipe  is  always  a  source  of  danger  ^  TRIP  IN  DEMERARA. 

iDDlianrm  frac^ured  can  only  be  repaired  with  special  TT  is  commonly  said  in  Demcrara  that  if  you  once  ear 

vd  a  , c  t,T \|V  ’ , amp  e  “T  11,6  fr?ct“re  «f  a  1  tabta ”  and  drink  creek-water  you  will  die  ,  In 
£.Imr  ,  not  so  dangerous,  leads  to  an  colony. 


qually  serious  disablement.  Whereas  electric  commu- 
ucation  can  always  be  restored  with  slight  difficulty  and 
n  a  very  short  time.  J 

The  introduction  of  the  new  12-pounder  quick-firing 
run  is  obviously  a  step  in  thc  right  direction.  It  is  the 


It  is  now  some  twenty-five  years  since  we  first  saw 
one  of  Demerara’s  beautiful  creeks  and  drank  of  its 
coffee-coloured  stream.  With  a  priming  of  Waterton’s 
“  Wanderings” and  Bates’  “Naturalist  on  the  Amazon,”' 
we  went  out  to  the  colony  under  engagement,  hoping 
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to  see  some  of  the  wonders  so  graphically  pictured  by 
these  naturalists.  However,  when  we  got  to  George¬ 
town,  we  soon  found  that  the  interior  was  virtually  far 
away,  on  account  of  want  of  communication.  Then, 
our  holidays  were  so  few  and  far  between  that  we  could 
do  little  more  than  botanize  along  the  estates’  dams  and 
investigate  the  wonderful  plant-life  of  the  numerous 
canals. 

However,  one  fine  moonlight  night  we  started  for  our 
first  trip  into  the  bush  in  charge  of  a  “  boviander,”  an  old 
man  of  mixed  blood,  with  some  of  the  qualities  of  his 
racial  ancestry — European,  African,  and  American. 
Embarking  a  little  after  midnight  so  as  to  float  with  the 
tide,  we  soon  left  the  shipping  behind,  and  were  gliding 
along  the  line  of  mangrove  bushes  which  fringe  the 
lower  shores  of  the  river.  Hour  after  hour  went  by,  our 
thoughts  wandering  into  the  past  when  some  of  the 
Spaniards  called  the  river  De  Mirara.  Truly  it  was 
wonderful  to  us,  and  we  eagerly  looked  forward  to  the 
dawn,  when  the  clumps  of  bushes  would  give  us  some 
idea  of  their  species.  Here  and  there  a  tree  stood  above 
its  fellows,  and  even  in  the  moonlight  the  nests  of  the 
bunyas  could  be  seen  hanging  from  their  branches  like 
old-fashioned  purses. 

Presently  dawn  appeared,  and,  behold,  there  in  front 
of  us  was  an  Indian  in  his  little  dug-out  canoe.  Stand¬ 
ing  upright  like  a  bronze  statue  with  his  bow  drawn,  he 
was  shooting  the  large  fish  which  feed  on  the  surface  at 
this  early  hour.  Now  and  again  we  had  already  heard 
the  distant  call  of  some  harbinger  of  dawn,  but  before 
the  sun  rose  the  birds  were  on  the  ufing.  Not  that 
they  were  numerous,  but  all  were  new  and  strange. 
Now  it  was  a  flock  of  parrots  screaming,  and  anon 
several  toucans  barking  in  the  highest  trees.  As  the 
sun  rose  its  rays  would  flash  on  their  plumage  with  a 
brilliancy  simply  indescribable.  Clumps  of  the  elegant 
manicole  palm,  tall  silk-cotton  trees,  lanky  trumpet 
trees  and  clammy  cherries  now  became  distinguishable, 
and  presently  the  “  bateau  ”  was  steered  into  a  little  bay, 
from  which  flowed  a  stream  of  dark  coffee-coloured 
water. 

At  length  we  were  in  a  creek,  but  at  first  this  wras  only 
indicated  by  the  flowing  water — the  bay  seemed  to  be 
blocked  by  tall  trees  and  creepers.  However,  we  had 
arrived  at  our  destination  for  the  present,  and  were  soon 
introduced  to  our  host’s  family,  consisting  of  a  coloured 
wife,  a  daughter,  and  a  son  married  to  an  Indian  woman. 
Having  provided  ourselves  with  a  good  supply  of  tinned 
meats  and  biscuits,  we  wrere  soon  able  to  enjoy  a  hearty 
breakfast,  and  to  stretch  our  legs  by  exploring  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Everything  wras  new — hardly  a  single  wild 
plant  or  even  weed  was  the  same  as  in  the  culti¬ 
vated  districts.  Our  host  had  even  stuck  a  few  orchids 
in  the  forks  of  some  fruit  trees,  and  there  they  flourished 
to  perfection.  Of  course  they  had  several  calabash- 
trees— hardly  a  single  hut  is  without  one  or  two  in  the 
neighbourhood.  On  them  the  pretty  Rodriguezia 
secunda  grew  naturally,  together  with  several  other 
tiny  orchids,  such  as  Notylia  and  Ornithocephalus.  In 
the  jungles  were  also  oranges,  lemons,  guavas,  and  even 
the  Eastern  rose-apple,  but  they  were  so  choked  and 
smothered  ufith  weeds  and  creepers  that  fruit  was 
scarce. 

Although  we  were  eagerly  longing  to  explore  the  creek, 
nature  demanded  a  little  rest,  and  slinging  our  hammock 
between  two  trees  we  lay  down  for  a  few  hours.  By 
this  time  the  tide  had  gone  down,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
creek  only  showed  us  a  swift  torrent  of  beautiful  clear 
brown  water,  under  which  could  be  seen  hundreds  of  the 
short  logs  called  “  tacoubas.”  How  old  some  of  these 
must  be  !  Possibly  centuries  may  have  passed  since  the 
trees  fell.  There  they  lay  and  there  they  remain,  the 
continual  flowing  of  the  stream  wearing  them  smooth  as 
if  they  were  so  many  stones.  As  long  as  they  were 
above  wrater  the  termites  could  work  their  will  upon 
them,  once  underneath  nothing  but  the  current  could 
make  any  impression. 

Of  course  we  drank  creek  wTater — nothing  else  could 
be  had.  It  was  not  unpleasant,  although  the  taste  was 
certainly  that  of  a  mild  vegetable  infusion.  This  taste, 
however,  is  in  the  air  of  the  forest— you  smell  it,  breathe 
it,  and  even  feel  it  upon  the  skin  as  a  clamminess.  To 
us,  as  strangers,  it  w'as  part  of  the  glamour  which 
rested  over  everything.  It  wras  new  and  wonderful — the 


true  tropical  fragrance.  No  matter  that  we  had  been 
warned  against  the  bush  as  a  hotbed  of  fever.  We 
were  young,  had  provided  ourselves  with  quinine  and 
chlorodyne — which  happily  were  not  required — and  felt 
happy. 

About  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we  started  “  for 
a  walk,”  as  a  boating  excursion  without  any  particular 
object,  or  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  a  friend,  is  called. 
We  shall  never  forget  that  journey  up  the  creek — in  fact, 
although  we  have  gone  up  many  others,  this  stands 
always  first.  We  were  in  fairyland,  and  our  noisy  gang 
of  paddlers  (mostly  children)  were  a  set  of  brownies. 
How  they  laughed  and  chatted,  and  sang  snatches  of 
Moody  and  Sankey’s  songs  !  They  made  the  little  craft 
spin  round  every  bend  against  the  stream  as  if  it  were  as 
happy  as  they.  Now  and  again  a  morpho  butterfly  would 
gracefully  cross  the  creek,  and  they  would  hold  up  their 
paddles  for  an  instant  to  point  it  out.  We  sat  drinking 
everything  in  as  it  were.  We  really  saw  nothing 
distinctly — the  scenes  passed  before  us  like  a  panorama, 
every  one  prettier  than  the  last.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  bush  ropes  and  leaning  trunks,  which  necessitated 
a  continual  lookout,  the  vision  of  beauty  would  have 
been  unbroken.  We  wanted  to  gather  every  flower  we 
saw,  but  as  there  would  be  more  time  on  the  morrow 
the  paddlers  were  allowed  to  go  on  without  interruption. 

Through  a  dense  tunnel  of  vegetation  we  passed  into 
a  savannah,  and,  after  winding  in  and  out  among  the 
water-lilies  that  almost  choked  it,  came  again  into  the 
forest.  Round  one  bend  after  another  we  paddled, 
until  at  last  a  little  sandhill  rose  from  the  expanse  of 
green.  This  was  our  destination,  the  Indian  settlement 
from  which  our  host’s  daughter-in-law  had  come.  A 
little  path  led  up  the  hill,  and  on  the  top  stood  three 
large  sheds  or  “  benabs  ”  thatched  with  palm  leaves. 

Only  an  old  woman  could  be  seen  ;  the  other  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  gone  to  the  provision  field  or  were  out  hunt¬ 
ing.  “  Have  you  anylabba  meat?”  we  asked,  but  the  poor 
old  creature  knew  nothing  of  English.  However,  one 
of  our  party  soon  made  her  understand,  and  presently  a 
barbecued  leg  of  “  labba  ”  and  a  thick  cake  of  cassava 
bread  were  brought  out.  The  meat  was  soon  devilled 
over  the  wood-fire,  some  creek-water  was  brought  in  a 
calabash,  and  wTe  had  a  feast  to  which  ample  justice  was 
done. 

Whether  we  shall  die  in  Demerara  or  not  we  leave  to 
fate,  but  we  certainly  have  no  objection  to  live  there, 
even  if  there  is  nothing  more  to  eat  and  drink  than 
“labba”  and  creek- water. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ISLANDS  ON  VARIATION. 

HE  offspring  of  an  animal  and  the  wind-sewn  seed¬ 
lings  of  a  plant  grow  to  maturity  stamped  w'ith  the 
image  of  their  parents.  Like  begets  like  among  the 
herbs  of  the  field  and  all  the  creatures  of  the  land  and 
waters.  But  there  is  no  mechanical  rigidity  in  the 
organic  world.  Each  individual  wears  its  type  with  a 
difference  and  is  unlike  its  fellows  in  some  minute 
respect.  What  the  omniscient  Duke  would  call  the 
“law”  of  variation  is  a  prince-consort  of  the  reigning 
“  law  ”  of  inheritance. 

The  existence  of  the  individual  variations  is  within 
the  observation  of  all,  and  yet  the  types  persist,  so  that 
it  needed  the  patient  labour  of  Darwin  to  convince  the 
world  of  their  mutability.  The  perpetual  individual 
variations  seem  in  most  cases  to  survive  for  only  a  few 
generations  :  they  seem  endowed  with  the  most  feeble 
powers  of  resistance.  The  fact  that  they  perish,  how¬ 
ever,  depends  less  on  their  own  nature  than  on  the 
forces  operating  upon  all  organisms.  Explain  it  how 
one  may,  it  appears  to  be  the  case  that,  when  crossing 
takes  place,  minor  divergences  of  structure  are  elimi¬ 
nated  in  favour  of  deeper-seated  identities  of  structure. 
Moreover,  after  an  animal  or  plant  is  born,  such  is  the 
exquisite  adaptation  of  organism  to  environment  that 
the  variation  has  less  chance  of  survival  than  the 
normal  type.  By  taking  instances  where  the  normal 
amount  of  intercrossing  is  impossible,  and  where  the 
organisms  grow  up  in  an  environment  different  from 
that  to  wThich  they  have  been  adapted,  one  may  see  that 
in  the  absence  of  these  factors  the  variations  are  in¬ 
herited  as  freely  as  the  type,  so  that  the  type  is  slowly 
modified. 
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YV  hen  man  has  taken  the  wild  things  of  the  woods 
and  domesticated  them,  he  finds,  even  in  the  absence  of 
conscious  selection  on  his  part,  that  the  creatures 
gradually  change  in  colour  and  shape  and  structure 
from  their  primitive  form.  Our  two  factors  are  at  work 
here.  The  animals  are  under  restraint ;  the  number  of 
individuals  and  the  opportunities  of  intercrossing  are 
limited  ;  and,  as  the  environment  is  changed,  the  typical 
adaptations  ha\  e  an  advantage  no  longer.  The  domestic 
animals  are  protected  from  enemies  by  the  care  of  man. 
Those  less  fleet  of  foot,  less  war}’,  or  more  conspicuous 
bv  some  bright  aberration  of  colour,  no  longer  are  killed 
off,  but  remain  and  transmit  their  departures  from  the 
t\pe  as  successfully  as  orthodox  animals  transmit  their 
orthodoxy. 

Island  life  offers  a  second  case  in  which  the  abeyance 
of  usual  conditions  of  environment  results  in  great 
variation.  Since  Wallace  wrote  his  classical  treatise,  it 
has  been  known  that,  zoologically  speaking,  there  are 
three  kinds  of  islands.  The  first  kind,  of  which  Great 
B.itain  is  a  type,  V  allace  called  recent  continental 
islands.  In  comparatively  recent  times  these  were  part 
Oi  the  adjacent  mainland,  and  are  separated  from  it  onlv 
by  shallow  water.  Madagascar  is  a  type  of  ancient 
continental  islands,  of  islands  which  have  lost  connection 
with  the  mainland  for  an  enormous  lapse  of  time,  and 
which  are  at  the  present  day  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  deep  channels  of  water.  Lastly,  there  are  oceanic 
islands,  isolated  peaks  rising  up  from  the  beds  of  deep 
oceans,  with  no  particular  connection,  geological  or 
zoological,  with  any  mainland.  Here  are  three  degrees 
of  isolation,  and  here,  expressed  in  the  differences 
between  their  animals  and  plants  and  the  animals  and 
plants  of  the  nearest  continents,  are  three  degrees  of 
variation,  due  to  the  segregation  of  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  individuals  and  to  the  alteration  of  the 
conditions  of  the  environment.  The  remotest  oceanic 
islands,  indeed,  contain  practically  no  true  natives  ; 
their  population  consists  of  creatures  that  maybe  blown 
to  them  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  or  wafted  to  them 
across  measureless  expanses  of  ocean.  Having  reached 
their  isolated  new’  homes,  they  vary  abundantly.  The 
other  two  are  sharply  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
character  of  their  inhabitants.  The  recent  continental 
island  contains  animals  and  plants  very  similar  to  those 
ot  the  mainland  of  which  it  has  formed  a  part.  The 
general  character  of  the  living  population  is  identical, 
but  the  island  contains  a  few  peculiar  but  allied  species 
and  a  number  of  allied  varieties.  The  ancient  con¬ 
tinental  island  contains  very  few  identical  species  ;  most 
of  its  inhabitants  are  species  allied  to  but  divergent 
f.  om  those  of  the  mainland,  while  peculiar  genera  are 
common.  In  fact,  the  length  of  time  of  isolation  is  an 
index  of  the  degree  to  which  variation  of  individuals  has 
been  turned  into  new'  species. 

Xow,  the  special  point  of  this  little  essay  is  to  suggest 
that  isolation  on  islands  has  played  a  larger  part  in  the 
evolution  of  the  animals  and  plants  than  is  usually 
attributed  to  it.  One  of  the  recent  conclusions  of 
geology  is  that  the  general  distribution  of  land  and 
water  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  far  more  ancient 
and  far  more  enduring  than  generally  has  been  believed. 

So  far  as  it  can  be  traced  in  the  records  of  geology,  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  have  been  changes  in  the 
nature  of  the  land  masses.  Europe  still  stands  where  it 
did,  but  in  past  time  it  was  a  solid,  more  widely  stretch- 
lng  mass  of  land,  a  mass  of  land  with  no  outlying  islands 
like  Britain  and  the  Channel  Islands,  with  no  long  pen¬ 
insulas  like  Italy  and  Spain.  It  is  slowly  sinking  down 
in  the  ocean,  so  that  in  days  to  come,  Britain,  now  a 
recent  continental  island,  will  become  a  remote  conti¬ 
nental  island,  or  even  a  little  archipelago,  while  the 
mainland  will  be  broken  up  into  a  group  of  islands  like 
those  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The  arrangement  of  the 
beds  of  rock  show  that  such  changes  from  broad  land 
mass  to  indented  mass,  from  indented  mass  to  island 
group,  and  then  back  again  to  indented  mass  and  to 
broad  continent,  have  occurred  repeatedly.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  a  similar  set  of  changes  has  occurred 
in  all  the  great  continents. 

Now  consider  these  recurring  changes  from  the  point 
of  view  of  animals  and  plants.  In  the  continental 
period  similar  conditions  of  environment  would  extend 
over  enormous  areas.  Intercrossing  on  a  vast  scale 


would  occur.  The  ravages  of  enemies  and  the  necessity 
tor  sharp  adaptation  to  environment  would  be  at  their 
highest  point.  In  such  conditions  widely  distributed 
and  sharply  defined  types  would  be  produced.  But  as 
the  large  land  area  sank  down  into  islands,  the  type 
would  be  broken  up  into  a  number  of  isolated  groups, 
under  different  conditions  of  environment.  The  repre- 
sentat1ve?  of  the  types  in  different  islands  would  be 
modified  in  different  ways,  and  an  immense  number  of 
new  species  would  be  produced.  Again,  when  the  mass 
ot  islands  became  coherent  into  a  continent  bv  the  rising 
of  the  land  area,  the  isolated  and  diverging  creatures 
would  be  thrown  together.  A  period  of  struggle  for 
existence  between  animal  and  animal,  between  plant 
and  plant,  of  similar  but  distinct  species,  would  come 
about.  There  would  be  an  immense  destruction  of 
species,  and  a  gradual  selection  and  triumph  of  a  few  of 
the  new  forms.  These  would  in  turn  spread  over  the 
new  land  area  until  once  more  in  the  recurrent  cycle  of 
changes  they  were  broken  up  again.  In  fact,  the  new 
view  of  the  geological  history  of  the  globe  as  it  affected 
the  animals  and  plants  of  the  globe,  may  be  compared 
to  repeated  shuffling  and  dealing  of  a  pack  of  cards. 
Only  in  each  separate  hand  a  process  not  recognized  in 
club-play  occurs.  The  number  of  the  cards  multiply 
and  the  character  of  the  cards  alter.  When  the  shuffling 
takes  place  again  many  cards  have  to  be  thrown  ou^ 
and  with  each  deal  the  whole  pack  alters. 

“  FEMINISME  ”  AT  PARIS. 

TX  the  current  issue  of  Prince  Andre  Poniatowski’s  new 
venture,  the  “  Revue  Franco-Americaine,”  there  is 
an  article  on  the  Woman  question  which  is  well  worth 
reading.  The  writer,  M.  Leopold  Lacour,  is  the  most 
eloquent  apostle  of  that  universal  movement  which  has 
gained  in  France  the  name  of  “  Feminisme.”  Combative 
by  temperament  and  reticent  in  expression,  M.  Lacour 
seems  to  unite  in  one  person  the  paternal  solicitude  of 
Mr.  William  Woodall  with  the  chivalry  of  Mr.  Montague 
Guest,  and  to  permeate  both  with  a  vein  of  philosophy 
which  brings  him  nearer  to  John  Stuart  Mill  than  to  any 
living  champion  of  the  sex.  Being  a  Frenchman,  he  is, 
however,  a  pessimist ;  driven  thereto  not  by  an  inherent 
tendency,  but  because  of  her  whose  cause  he  has 
espoused.  Like  most  champions,  he  is  more  eager  for 
her  welfare  than  she  is  herself,  and  the  consciousness  of 
her  indifference  wrings  a  groan  out  of  his  heart  in  the 
pages  of  the  “Revue  Franco-Am6ricaine.”  “The 
woman  s  hour  has  struck,  ’  he  writes,  quoting  his  great 
prototype,  “in  America,  in  England — everywhere;  but 
when  shall  we  hear  it  in  trance?  Before  the  end  of  the 
century,  as  \  ictor  Hugo  predicted?  For  that  we  may  no 
longer  hope,  the  end  is  too  near  us  now.”  That  M. 
Goirard’s  Bill  to  protect  the  property  of  married  women] 
still  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  should  become  law 
is  the  immediate  Eldorado  of  M.  Lacour’s  hopes.  Con¬ 
trary  to  many  “  feministes,”  he  believes  that  French¬ 
women  will  never  acquire  electoral  privileges  till  their 
civil  rights  are  assured  to  them.  This  is  the  first  step 
towards  the  substitution  of  parental  authority  for  pater¬ 
nal  in  the  family,  which  he  rightly  regards  as  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  that  civic  and  economic  equality  to  which  the 
mother  of  men  is  advancing  with  such  faint  and  uncer¬ 
tain  feet.  ^  M.  Lacour  is,  however,  in  error  in  believing 
that  the  English  mother  has  attained  legal  as  well  as 
natural  authority  over  her  children.  Here,  as  in  France, 
the  father  is  still  the  legal  guardian  of  all  children  born 
in  wedlock,  and  nothing  short  of  infamy,  proven  by  long 
process  of  law,  can  dispossess  him.  Married  women  in 
England  have  absolute  rights  in  the  disposal  of  their 
own  property,  but  not  as  yet  over  their  own  children. 

Anon  M.  Lacour  muses  with  a  certain  grave  chagrin 
on  the  unfettered  life  of  the  transatlantic  maid.  That 
she  should  go  to  and  fro  in  the  populous  streets  without 
meetingan  offensive  display  of  gallantry— that  she  should 
study  any  profession  and  practise  it  without  let  or 
hindrance,  seems  to  him  quite  wonderful  and  enviable. 

In  France  they  are  far  enough  from  this  careless 
camaraderie  which  had  grown  naturally  out  of  the  co¬ 
education  of  boys  and  girls — so  far  that  M.  Lacour  does 
not  even  permit  himself  to  dream  of  it  as  a  possible 
apotheosis  of  his  “  feminisme.”  Instead,  he  goes  on 
to  consider  why  the  simplest  steps  in  the  direction  of 
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woman’s  emancipation  should  encounter  so  persistent  an 
opposition  in  that  France  “ou  s’dleverent  dtbs  l’aube  de 
la  Revolution  les  premieres  voix  revendicatrices  de  tout 
le  droit  social  et  politique  du  sexe.”  The  answer  he  finds 
in  the  essential  hostility  of  the  Latin  spirit,  and  in  the 
equal  antagonism  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
majority  of  women,  subjugated  as  they  are  to  these  two 
influences,  are  themselves  “  anti-f6ministes.”  What 
Alexander  Dumas  said  in  1880,  when  he  described  the 
several  types  of  Frenchwomen  who  must,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  adverse  to  any  sort  of  change  in  their  con¬ 
dition,  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  then.  And  as  for 
those  who  are  on  the  side  of  progress  and  amelioration, 
M.  Lacour  can  only  characterize  them  as  “  des  mala- 
droites  sublimes.”  Even  Olympe  de  Gouges,  whose 
passionate  championship  of  her  sex  shook  Robespiere 
out  of  his  sophism,  injured  her  cause  by  indiscretion  ; 
but  what  of  her  too  zealous  descendants,  “  s’obstinant  k 
demander  l’egalit6  totale,  au  nom  du  Droit — elles  n’ont 
rien  obtenu  et  ne  pouvaient  rien  obtenir.  Ferventes  de 
l’absolu,  elles  devaient  ^chouer.”  Not  by  such  tactics 
as  these  will  the  modification  of  the  rigid  Code  Napoleon 
be  accomplished,  “  qui  dresse  devant  nous  feministes, 
les  pires  barricades  avec  son  fort  ciment  de  droit  romain 
et  de  droit  catholique  amalgam^s.” 

To  a  certain  extent,  of  course,  the  same  difficulties  are 
encountered  by  those  who  seek  to  extend  the  freedom  of 
women  in  England.  They  also  suffer  from  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  the  mass,  and  pray  likewise  to  be  saved  from 
their  friends.  But  the  ground  over  which  they  cast  the 
seed  is  more  hospitable,  and  the  false  gods  that  the 
people  have  fashioned  are  less  dear  to  them.  In 
England  the  antagonism  which  they  who  desire  to  en¬ 
large  the  sphere  of  woman’s  usefulness  have  to  overcome 
is  chiefly  external.  The  iconoclasts  are  merely  making 
war  against  petrified  conventions,  dead  already  in  the 
spirit,  the  letter  of  whose  law  is  also  crumbling  slowly 
away.  But  the  soul  of  the  people  is  attuned  to  liberty 
in  spite  of  that  conservatism  which  makes  for  the 
sacro-sanctity  of  purely  arbitrary  customs.  In  France, 
however,  it  is  otherwise.  There  the  way  of  feminine 
freedom  is  barred  not  only  by  convention  but  by 
national  character.  The  opposition  to  the  new  ideas 
comes  not  from  without  but  from  within,  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  outlook  lies  in  the  fundamental  diversity  of  the 
French  and  English  temperament.  Apart  from  her  in¬ 
stilled  notions  of  seemliness  the  modern  Englishwoman 
is  by  nature  independent,  given  to  thinking  and  acting 
for  herself.  The  tendency  of  her  education  is  rather  to 
render  her  self-reliant  than  dependent  upon  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  man.  Thus  she  has  gradually  become  more  of 
a  human  being  and  less  of  that  mere  gender  who  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  cling  tremulously  to  the  nearest  masculine  arm, 
and  is  full  of  that  sham  womanliness  which  makes  a 
virtue  of  helplessness  and  a  bait  out  of  its  pretended 
fears.  The  education  of  the  Frenchwoman  does,  on 
the  contrary,  everything  to  foster  the  essential  feminine, 
to  emphasize  the  natural  diversity  of  sex,  and  to  appeal 
constantly  and  directly  to  the  masculine  instinct  in  man. 
From  her  birth  to  her  death  she  is  eternally  playing  to 
the  male  gallery,  with  the  sole  object  of  becoming  pro¬ 
ficient  in  the  art  of  love,  which  is  the  only  art  she  deems 
worth  learning.  Her  inherent  coquetry  prevents  her 
doing  anything  for  herself  which  she  can  get  any  man  to 
do  for  her,  and  instead  of  blushing  for  her  deliberate 
dependence  she  glories  in  it.  In  these  things  lie  the 
secret  of  the  Frenchwoman’s  charm,  and  also  the 
reason  of  her  avowed  antipathy  to  the  gospel  of 
“  feminisme,”  which  threatens  to  rob  her  of  that 
“inutile  beauts  ”  which  is  her  most  potent  attrac¬ 
tion  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  sex,  and  to  give  her  in  its 
stead  an  independence  which  she  neither  understands 
nor  desires.  The  men,  on  their  part,  do  all  in  their  power 
to  prevent  the  supercession  of  the  harem  ideal  of  woman 
by  any  other  which  might  render  her  less  adorable  and 
more  dangerous.  The  writer  of  this  article  recently 
spent  a  few  hours  with  Emile  Zola  in  his  ornate  salon 
in  the  Rue  de  Bruxelles.  The  conversation  turned  upon 
journalism,  upon  women,  upon  the  future  of  both.  The 
mildest  exploits  of  the  English  lady  journalist  drew 
from  him  expressions  of  surprise  and  disgust.  For 
the  average  Frenchwoman  to  embark  on  such  a  career 
would,  he  said,  be  considered  “  une  indignity,  pour 
ne  pas  dire  une  salissure  !  ”  This  opinion  was  re¬ 


peated  to  Madame  Adam,  who  denied  its  apparent 
exaggeration,  though  it  is  now  forty  years  since  her 
work  on  the  condition  of  woman  was  rejected  with  insult 
by  every  publisher  in  Paris.  To-day  it  would  be  received 
with  less  astonishment  perhaps,  but  with  no  more  sym¬ 
pathy,  although  its  tenets  have  long  been  common¬ 
places  of  British  legislation.  Verily,  M.  Leopold  Lacour 
has  more  reason  for  his  pessimism  than  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  him.  “Feminisme”  in  France  is  as  yet  a 
forlorn  hope.  There  love,  not  liberty,  is  “la  chose 
enivrante,”  in  spite  of  the  revolutionary  legend  and  the 
Marseillaise. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

ONEY  was  in  good  demand  during  the  week, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  Stock  Exchange  Settlement, 
and  loan  rates  even  higher  than  they  have  been  for 
some  time  past.  On  the  concluding  day  of  the  Settle¬ 
ment  the  loan  rate  for  a  week  was  \  to  f  per  cent,  and 
f  to  1  per  cent  for  the  night.  The  higher  rates,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  accompanied  by  a  sufficient  supply  of 
money,  and  there  was  some  borrowing  from  the  Bank. 
This  seems  to  point  to  a  reaction  against  the  lending  of 
money  at  the  low  rates  prevailing  during  the  last  few 
months.  The  discount  rate  was  also  firm,  at  ^  to  A* 
per  cent  for  three  months’  paper,  §  per  cent  for  four 
months’,  and  f  to  |  per  cent  for  six  months’.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  week,  the  Paris  Exchange  was  at  25L 
28ic.  owing  to  the  demand  for  remittances  to  London, 
in  connection  with  the  Settlement.  On  the  conclusion  of 
the  Settlement  the  Paris  cheque  fell,  touching  25f.  25^0. 
on  Thursday.  Consols  have  been  strong  throughout 
the  week,  and  were  quoted  on  Thursday  at  107^  for 
money,  and  at  107!  f°r  the  account.  Home  and  Indian 
Government  Securities  generally  were  firm.  In  Colonial 
Government  stocks  there  was  little  or  no  business  done. 
The  Bank-rate  remains  at  2  per  cent. 

There  is  nothing  of  importance  to  record  with  respect 
to  the  Stock  Exchange  Settlement.  It  interfered  to. 
some  extent  with  fresh  business  being  done,  and 
transactions  were  not  numerous  in  any  of  the  markets 
except  those  connected  with  mining  and  land  securities. 
Home  Railways  wrere  firm,  with  an  upward  tendency,  in 
consequence  of  the  excellent  traffic  returns  and  pur¬ 
chases  for  the  reinvestment  of  dividends.  The  most 
noteworthy  increases  in  traffic  receipts  are  shown  by 
the  Caledonian  with  ^18,300  increase  over  last  year, 
the  North  British  with  ^8165,  the  London  and  North- 
Western  with  ^7420,  the  Great  Western  with  ^6129, 
the  Great  Eastern  with  ^5465,  the  Midland  with 
^5280,  the  London  and  South-Western  with  ^3786, 
the  Brighton  with  ^£3270,  the  North-Eastern  with 
^2578,  the  Great-Western  with  ^2570,  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  with  ^2287,  the  Chatham  and  Dover 
with  ^1995,  the  South-Eastern  wfith  £igog,  the  North 
Staffordshire  with  ^1247,  &c.  The  decreases  in  traffic 
returns  were  few  and  unimportant. 

The  African  Market  remains  the  centre  of  business  in 
the  Stock  Exchange,  in  fact  it  may  be  said  that  almost 
the  whole  business  of  the  House  is  concentrated  there. 
Not  only  are  Gold  Mines  a  strong  and  rising  market,  but 
the  shares  of  Land,  Banks,  and  Trust  Companies  are 
being  bought  heavily  for  investment  purposes  on  the 
declaration  of  profits  made  and  the  prospect  of  dividends. 
Behind  the  upward  movement  is  the  strong  lift  of 
the  French  Syndicate,  and  the  steady  absorption  of  the 
small  French  investor,  who  buys  shares  to  put  away  for 
years.  Johannesburg  Investment  has  risen  in  a  few  dayrs 
from  5 §  to  6|,  w’hile  the  newly  issued  Robinson’s  Bank^j4 
shares  are  over  11,  and  the  shares  of  the  new  Barnato 
Bank  are  nominally  at  2\  premium.  The  Land  Com¬ 
panies,  too,  are  being  bought  as  a  third  class,  and,  we 
fear,  a  very  risky  speculative  investment.  Charter  shares 
are  being  worked  up  to  unimagined  prices  byr  the  wildest 
rumours,  circulated  probably  by  the  big  holders,  who 
could  on  Thursday  have  sold  the  new  shares  they  took 
at  3!  a  fewr  weeks  ago  for  no  less  than  h]\,  on  the  canard 
that  the  Government  were  about  to  buy  their  territory, 
of  course  for  a  fabulous  sum.  After  this  Barnato  Consols 
may  be  expected  to  rank  next  to  English  Consols,  and 
realty  we  should  consider  Barnatos  at  5  as  cheaper  than 
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Charters  at  7,  inasmuch  as  the  territory  of  these  African 
Consols  is  at  least  in  the  gold-bearing  Randt,  and  the 
shares  are  fewer,  whereas  the  gold-bearing  of  Rhodesia 
is  still  a  matter  of  faith.  Barnatos,  which  were  4  last 
week,  are  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  5,  and  may 
easily  overtake  Charters  when  the  great  rival  of  the 
Chartered  Financiers  returns,  and  by  the  magic  of  his 
mere  presence  in  London  adds  a  fewunconsidered  millions 
to  the  value  of  his  property  in  South  Africa.  The  rise 
goes  on  merrily  in  Rhodesian  Companies.  At  present 
no  one  requires  proofs  of  the  value  of  the  Goldreefs. 
Company  follows  Company.  The  public  believe  the 
glittering  promises  of  the  Company-promoters.  And 
there  will  one  day  most  probably  be  many  London¬ 
derry  fiascos  in  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland,  though 
whether  any  one  will  be  found  to  act  as  honourably  as 
Lord  Fingall  and  his  co-directors  is  more  than  doubtful. 

Dealings  were  not  numerous  in  the  general  Mining 
Market  during  the  past  week.  In  West  Australian 
shares  alone  was  there  any  business  activity,  and  there 
was  a  steady  upward  movement  in  prices.  Indian  securi¬ 
ties  and  Copper  shares  were  firm.  There  was  a  rise  in 
the  quotation  for  bar  silver,  which  was  fixed  at  30^. 
per  ounce  on  Thursday,  owing  to  a  scarcity  in  the 
supply  of  silver  and  a  good  demand  in  the  market. 

The  American  Railway  Market  is  dull  on  the  absence 
of  business,  and  the  export  of  gold,  for  the  present 
satisfactorily  enough  faced  and  met  by  the  Bond  Syn¬ 
dicate.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  receipts  of  the 
railways  are  not  increasing  as  was  expected,  there  is  a 
strong  under-current  of  feeling  that  the  pendulum  has 
almost  reached  its  limit  and  the  return  to  a  period  of 
prosperity  is  near.  The  silver  party  has  ceased  to  be 
active,  and  the  voluntary  raising  of  wages  in  the 
manufacturing  industries  is  going  on  steadily  and 
swiftly.  The  belief  in  Protection  is  dying  out  under  the 
pressure  of  experience,  and  Free-Trade  is  now  regarded 
with  general  equanimity  and  not  seldom  with  approval. 
The  result  is  that  Republicans  are  depressed  and  the 
Democrats  are  elated  with  the  expectation  of  remaining 
in  power  after  the  next  election.  Investors  might  do 
worse  than  buy  Second  Mortgages  and  Income  Bonds 
on  fairly  good  lines  where  receipts  are  improving, 
though  the  ordinary  shares  may  still  be  some  distance 
from  earning  a  dividend. 

Canadian  Pacific  shares  fluctuated  very  irregularly 
throughout  the  week.  On  Tuesday  they  stood  as  low 
as  52}  5  °n  Thursday  they  recovered  to  53^.  Grand 
Trunk  stocks  were  dull,  with  a  tendency  to  weakness  ; 
whilst  the  improvement  in  the  price  of  silver  lent  firm¬ 
ness  to  the  Mexican  Railway  issues.  Among  South 
American  Railway  securities,  Argentine  stocks  were  in 
strong  demand,  and  the  excellent  traffic  returns  contri¬ 
buted  to  raise  prices.  There  have  also  been  consider¬ 
able  dealings  in  Argentine  Government  stocks  and  the 
different  Cedula  issues,  and  there  was  a  general  rise  in 
prices.  Brazilian  bonds  and  Uruguayan  Three-and-a- 
Half  per  Cents  were  firm. 

A  rig  is  promised  in  Mozambique  Reef  shares  and, 
also,  in  those  of  the  Premier  Concessions  of  Mozam¬ 
bique.  We  have  had  previous  occasion  to  warn  our 
readers  against  the  persons  who  are  working  up  the  price 
of  these  concerns  ;  it  is,  therefore,  scarcely  necessary  for 
us  to  advise  extreme  caution  in  dealing  with  anything 
with  which  they  are  connected. 

We  observe  the  return  to  limited  liability  pursuits  of 
Messrs.  Snell,  Son  &  Greenip,  who  have  enjoyed  a  long 
period  of  retirement  With  every  disposition  to  forget 
the  unfortunate  connections  of  these  gentlemen  in  the 
past,  we  are  extremely  sorry  that  they  should  reappear 
upon  the  prospectus  of  such  a  doubtful  concern  as  the 
Tararu  Creek  Gold  Mining  Company,  which  was  criti¬ 
cized  in  our  last  fssue. 

A  correspondent  asks  us  if  we  have  ever  seen  a 
balance-sheet  of  the  Royal  Military  Tournament,  which 
entertainment  is  said  to  be  organized  for  the  benefit  of 
the  various  Service  charities.  We  have  not  seen  such 
a  balance-sheet,  but  we  presume  that  one  is  duly  pub¬ 
lished 
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NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

The  Hetty  Gold  Mine,  Limited. 

A  “  BUCKET  SHOP  ”  PROMOTION  ’ 

It  is  not  a  new  idea  for  company-promoters  of  a 
certain  class  to  start,  or  employ,  a  “bucket-shop,”  or 
outside  share-dealing  agency,  to  assist  them  in  their 
questionable  endeavours.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such 
people,  and  the  schemes  for  which  they  profess  an  affec¬ 
tionate  regard,  should  be  given  a  very  wide  berth  indeed. 
In  connection  with  the  Hetty  Gold  Mine,  Limited,  the 
prospectus  of  which  has  been  issued  during  the  week, 
an  outside  share-dealing  agency,  calling  themselves 
H.  Halford  &  Co.,’  have  distributed  broadcast  amongst 
likely  investors  an  impudent  touting  letter  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  prospects  of  the  Hetty  Mine  in  glowingterms, 
and  strongly  advises  its  recipients  to  “apply  for  as  many 
.  shares  as  they  can  conveniently  take.”  Now,  we  fail  to 
see  anything  at  all  encouraging  in  the  Hetty  Gold  Mine, 
Limited.  The  property  which  it  is  formed  to  acquire  is 
situate  in  an  altogether  unproved  part  of  the  Rand 
where  no  profitable  results  have  yet  been  attained,  and 
where  little  prospecting  work  has  been  carried  out,  owing 
to  the  unpromising  character  of  the  locality.  It  is  hazard¬ 
ous  enough,  as  we  know  from  experience,  to  invest  money 
in  a  mine  which  contains  “visible”  gold,  &c.,  but  here 
is  a  property  as  to  which  it  cannot  be  said  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  that  it  contains  an  atom  of  gold  in 
its  whole  area,  and  its  promoters  have  not  been  able  to 
get  a  single  expert  “report”  to  the  effect  that  it  does 
contain  any.  For  this  “Gold”  Mine,  of  which  “  H. 
Halford  &  Co.”  sing  the  praises,  the  public  are  supposed 
to  Pay  ,£120,000.  But  before  this  pleasant  little  arrange¬ 
ment  is  carried  out,  let  us  ask  what  connection  there  is 
between  “  H.  Halford  &  Co.,”  outside  brokers,  and 
Messrs.  George  Ross  &  Co.,  who  describe  themselves 
as  “Bankers  and  Merchants,”  of  55  and  56  Bishopsgate 
Street,  E.C.  ?  Messrs.  George  Ross  &  Co.  are  the 
promoters  of  this  Hetty  Gold  Mine,  and  they  also  pro¬ 
moted  a  concern  called  the  Rothery  Block  Gold  Mine, 
Limited,  which  made  its  appearance  about  six  or  seven 
months  ago.  “  H.  Halford  &  Co.”  adopted  the  same 
tactics  in  regard  to  the  Rothery  Block  Company  that 
they  are  now  employing  with  the  Hetty  Gold  Mine,  and 
ever  since  the  first-named  Company  was  floated  they 
have  been  assiduously  and  energetically  engaged  in 
planting  its  shares  upon  the  public.  The  connection 
between  the  outside  brokers  and  the  “bankers  and 
merchants  ”  seems  to  us  to  be  pretty  obvious.  This 
firm  of  George  Ross  &  Co.,  “Bankers  and  Merchants,” 
includes  a  Mr.  Albert  E.  Ross,  who  appears  upon 
the  prospectus  of  the  Hetty  Gold  Mine  as  chairman  of 
that  Company  as  well  as  one  of  the  vendors  interested 
in  its  flotation.  We  understand  that  this  Mr.  Albert 
E.  Ross  is  the  same  person  who,  as  “  Colonel  ”  Albert 
E.  Ross,  has  been  connected  with  a  variety  of  concerns, 
the  ultimate  fate  of  which  has  been,  to  say  the  least,  un¬ 
fortunate.  To  be  plain,  they  have  not  been  financial 
successes  from  the  investors’  point  of  view — how  they 
have  turned  out  for  Mr.  Albert  E.  Ross  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  say.  We  fear  that  some  of  them  do  not 
even  now  exist,  whilst  others  have  been  reconstructed 
over  and  over  again,  with  results  which  have  not  been 
satisfactory  to  the  unhappy  shareholders.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  some  of  the  projects  with  which  Colonel,  or 
Mr.,  Albert  E.  Ross  has,  either  as  promoter,  director, 
manager,  or  all  three  combined,  from  time  to  time  been 
connected  : 

Investors’  Alliance,  Limited. 

Investors’  Co-operative  Society,  Limited. 

Violeta  Gold  Placer,  Limited. 

Viso  Tin,  Limited. 

New  Viso  Tin,  Limited. 

Stanley  Freehold  Gold  Mines,  Limited. 

Parker  Gold  Mines,  Limited. 

New  London  Estates  Company,  Limited. 

Rothery  Block  Gold  Mine,  Limited. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  “  H.  Halford  &  Co.”  took 
the  above-named  Companies  under  their  especial  care, 
and  that  they  persistently  puffed  the  shares  in  each  and 
all  of  them  and  foisted  them  upon  the  public.  Of  course, 
should  Mr.  Albert  E.  Ross  not  be  the  same  Albert  E. 
Ross  whose  address  was  formerly  80  Cornhill,  E.C.,  and 
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in  whose  financial  arrangements  “  H.  Halford  &  Co.” 
displayed  such  a  deep  and  touching  interest,  we  shall  be 
happy  to  correct  our  impressions. 

Richard  Spurgeon,  Limited. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  Mr.  Richard  Spurgeon’s  well-known  mantle 
and  costume  business,  which  has  been  established  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years  and  is  carried  on  in  different 
parts  of  London.  The  capital  of  the  Company  is 
^70,000  divided  into  50,000  six  per  cent  preference,  and 
20,000  ordinary,  shares  of  £ 1  each.  There  are  no 
founder’s  shares.  According  to  a  firm  of  accountants, 
whose  certificate  is  included  in  the  prospectus,  the 
average  net  profits  of  the  thirteen  shops  which  the 
Company  takes  over  has  been  £SS°5  Per 

annum  for  the  first  three  years.  It  is  stated  that  if  only 
this  rate  of  profit  is  maintained  it  will  be  possible  to  pay 
a  dividend  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent  upon  the 
ordinary  shares,  after  satisfying  the  preference  share¬ 
holders.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason,  since  drapery 
concerns  such  as  D.  H.  Evans  &  Co.,  and  Wallis  &  Co., 
have  been  so  successful  after  joint-stock  conversion,  why 
a  large  mantle  and  costume  business  like  Spurgeon’s 
should  not  make  a  bold  bid  for  limited-liability  honours. 

The  Pyramidical  Railway  Company,  Limited. 

When  we  first  saw  this  prospectus  we  were  astonished 
to  note  among  the  directors  the  name  of  Sir  Augustus 
Harris,  who  has  in  so  many  different  ways  shown  his 
ability  and  capacity  ;  for  the  whole  scheme  appeared  to 
us  so  perfectly  absurd  and  trivial.  But  when,  upon 
closer  scrutiny,  we  discovered  that  Sir  Augustus  was 
one  of  the  vendors  to  the  Company,  we  could 
only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  but  one 
more  proof  of  the  business  acumen  of  the  astute 
impresario.  The  Company  is  formed  to  acquire  the 
patent  rights  of  a  sort  of  glorified  switchback,  i-n 
whirligig,  or,  as  the  prospectus  phrases  it,  “  serpentine  ” 
form.  The  mere  contemplation  of  this  invention,  as 
included  in  the  prospectus,  is  enough  to  make  one 
dizzy.  Who  wants  these  vulgar  American  toys — these 
switchbacks,  these  gigantic  wheels,  or  these  whirligig 
“railways”?  Experience  has  shown  that  the  British 
public,  at  all  events,  do  not  care  for  the  wheels  or  the 
switchbacks,  and  we  should  imagine  that  they  will  feel  an 
even  less  ardent  attachment  for  this  new  contrivance. 
Besides,  it  is  very  expensive  ;  the  prospectus  “esti¬ 
mates”  the  cost  of  a  fully  equipped  railway  at  ^2250, 
but  in  all  probability  it  would  cost  very  much  more. 
What  public  caterer  would  be  likely  to  pay  such  a 
price?  And,  even  if  he  did  so,  what  sort  of  fare 
would  he  have  to  charge  per  passenger  to  get  it  back 
again  ?  The  capital  of  the  Company  is  ^85,000,  out 
of  which  we  notice  that  the  vendors,  of  whom,  as  we 
have  said,  Sir  Augustus  Harris  is  one,  are  to  receive  no 
less  than  ^60,000.  The  profits  of  Italian  opera  must 
fade  in  comparison  with  this  kind  of  thing. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

LIFE  INSURANCE— “THE  OLD  EQUITABLE.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Minchinhampton,  10  August,  1895. 

IR,— Some  kind  but  unknown  friend  has  sent  me  a 
copy  of  your  issue  of  this  day.  I  have  read  with  inter¬ 
est  your  article  “Life  Insurance  as  an  Investment — Past 
Results.”  I  agree  in  all  you  say  as  to  the  Old  Equitable. 
As  to  the  Equity  and  Law,  as  I  know  that  the  present 
actuary  thereof  is  the  gentleman  who  was  in  1889-90  the 
actuary  of  the  Old  Equitable,  and  whose  actions  as 
such  brought  that  office  (in  which  I  am  insured)  into 
disrepute,  I  will  not  express  any  opinion,  and,  indeed,  I 
have  refrained  from  investigating  its  returns  under  the 
Act  of  1870  because  I  felt  that  I  might  view  the  results 
which  I  found  with  spectacles  not  altogether  untainted 
with  prejudice.  I  may,  however,  soon  do  so.  But  as 
to  the  Old  Equitable  I  feel  that  as  a  policyholder  I 
am  entitled  to  speak  my  mind,  and  to  endeavour  by  all 
fair  means  to  get  that  company  reinstated  in  all  its 
former  glory.  What  has  brought  this  office  into  its 
present  position?  Answer,  the  use,  and,  as  I  think, 


the  unscrupulous  use,  of  the  Northampton  tables,  long 
known  (as  it  now  appears)  to  the  initiated  to  have  been 
utterly  worthless,  and  utterly  discredited  in  November, 
1889,  when  they  were  used  by  the  late  actuary  to  show 
a  profit  of  ^1,890,000  for  the  decennial  period. 

I  send  you  a  print  of  the  present  actuary’s  letter  to 
me,  stating  that  the  sum  of  ^630,000  (being  one-third 
part  of  the  ^1,890,000,  which  one-third,  by  the  bye¬ 
laws,  was  to  have  been  reserved  to  fructify )  was  in  good 
truth  wanted  to  increase  the  reserves,  so  as  to  meet 
debts  !  This  being  so,  it  is  clear  that  there  never  was 
^1,890,000  of  profit  made  as  represented  ;  and  when  I 
add  that  the  valuation  was  made  on  the  basis  of  valuing, 
not  the  net ,  but  the  office  premiums — in  other  words, 
valuing  the  “  loading”  as  an  asset  to  reduce  the  liability- 
on  the  policies — you  will  at  once  see  how  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  that  there  could  be  the^i  ,890,000  of  profitas  stated. 

The  value  of  the  “  loading  ”  in  itself  made  a  difference 
of  ^300,000. 

The  print  I  send  you  was  sent  by  me  in  a  registered 
letter  to  each  and  every  of  the  directors  in  the  month  of 
May  1894,  as  well  as  afterwards  to  the  auditor. 

If  you  refer  to  the  return  under  the  Act  of  1870,  you 
will  see  that  by  the  bye-law  a  careful  valuation  was  to 
be  made  of  each  policy,  and  without  such  valuation  no 
addition  (bonus)  was  ever  to  be  given,  and  further  that 
at  no  time  was  any  bonus  to  be  given  in  excess  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  clear  surplus  stock.  Thus, 

1.  Notoriously  unreliable  tables  were  used. 

2.  Loading  was  valued. 

3.  As  a  result  of  No.  1  and  No.  2,  excessive  bonuses 
were  given  and  excessive  debts  created. 

4.  The  one-third  clear  surplus  was  not  retained  for  the 
benefit  of  the  younger  insurers. 

Forgive  my  anticipating  a  remark  which  may  occur 
to  you.  You  may  say,  But  no  harm  has  been  done,  for 
all  have  had  the  same  bonus.  In  fact,  the  same  observa¬ 
tion  that  has  been  so  often  made  as  to  dividends.  What 
harm  ?  They  get  the  cash.  But  it  is  not  so  as  lio- 
bonuses  in  this  Company.  An  old  policyholder  of  fifty 
years  took  five  times  as  much  as  a  policyholder  of  ten 
years.  And  as  a  consequence  some  of  the  older  policy¬ 
holders  had  in  the  one  bonus  of  1889-90  cent  per  cent, 
i.e.  on  a  ^5000  policy  which  already  had  thousands  of 
pounds  as  bonus,  an  additional  sum  of  ^5000  was  given 
as  bonus  1889  90. 

Within  a  week  of  my  receiving  the  actuary’s  letter 
of  25  May,  1893,  I  wrote  offering  to  forego  so  much  of 
my  bonus  as  was  in  excess,  all  others  doing  the  same.  But 
this  offer  and  all  my  letters  have  been  treated  with  scorn. 

Now,  if  you  are  right,  as  I  know  you  are,  in  suggesting 
that  it  is  dishonest  to  trade  on  “  Past  Results,”  when 
you  know  that  such  results  can  never  occur  again, 
how  much  more  dishonest  if  what  is  put  forward  as  a 
“  Past  Result  ”  has  not  the  merit  of  being  anything 
more  than  a  fiction  ?  For  such  was  and  is  the  statement 
as  to  ^1,890,000  of  profit  in  the  decennium. — Yours 
truly,  A.  P.  Bower. 

MISSIONARIES  IN  CHINA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  15  August. 

Sir, — Among  other  important  issues  that  are  raised! 
by  the  recent  massacres  at  Ku-cheng  is  the  question  of 
the  position  of  missionaries  in  China  regarded  from  the 
Chinese  standpoint.  I  have  lived  for  several  years  in 
that  country,  not  in  a  missionary  capacity,  and  have 
had  many  opportunities  of  gauging  the  feelings  of  the 
Chinese  towards  missionaries  in  general,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  towards  female  missionaries.  To  put  it  bluntly, 
female  missionaries  are  looked  upon  by  the  Chinese  as 
ladies  whose  virtue  is  not  exactly  above  suspicion.  To- 
the  Chinese  mind  (which  does  not  yet  know  of  “  the 
new  woman  ”)  the  idea  of  respectable  women  going 
about  the  country  and  pushing  into  strange  houses 
is  inconceivable — to  say  nothing  of  celibate  men  and 
women  living  in  the  constant  intercourse  of  a  mission. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  judge  whether  women  regarded  ?n 
this  light  are  likely  to  do  much  good. 

The  opinion  of  laymen  in  China  is  that  the  consuls 
ought  to  refuse  them  passports ;  that,however  well  mean¬ 
ing  they  may  be,  they  bring  disgrace  on  the  foreigners  in 
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China,  and  on  themselves  a  risk  which  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  run.  It  is  the  mistaken  sentiment  which 
inspires  jour  leader  that  causes  these  troubles  in  con¬ 
nection  with  missionaries. 

Of  course  the  recent  massacre  was  most  deplorable 
and  cruel  ,  but  the  real  point  to  be  considered  is  that 
the  female  missionaries  should  not  have  been  there 
Prince  Kung  wrote  (in  1871),  after  the  Tientsin  massacre 
“  In  China  a  good  reputation  and  modesty  are  most 
important  matters.  Men  and  women  are  not  allowed 
to  shake  hands,  still  less  to  live  together.  .  .  .  Yet 
there  are  some  places  where  men  and  women  (mission¬ 
aries)  are  together  not  only  at  church  but  in  the  interior 
01  the  house.  The  public  harbours  suspicions,  and 
thinks  things  contrary  to  propriety  take  place.’’ 

I  saw  a  case  in  a  Shanghai  paper  lately,  of  a  female 
missionary  who  travelled  alone,  in  a  Chinese  boat,  a 
thousand  miles  down  the  \  angtze.  On  her  arrival  some¬ 
where  (I  think  it  was  at  Tchang),  some  voung  Chinamen 
pelted  the  boat,  broke  the  windows,  &c.,  and  insulted  her. 
They  did  her  no  personal  hurt,  which  was  lucky.  For 
to  undertake  such  a  journey  alone  was  a  worse  than 
foolish  thing  to  do.  The  wonder  is  that  she  did  not 
come  to  serious  harm. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Chinamen  make  a 
distinction  between  missionaries  and  other  foreigners. 
The  sympathy  of  the  foreign  residents  in  China&is,  of 
course,  strongly  aroused  just  now,  and  the  objection  thev 
commonly  entertain  to  missionary  effort  is  justly  over¬ 
borne  by  anger  at  the  recent  outrage.  In  quiet  times, 
however,  the  great  majority-  of  them  share  the  opinions 
I  have  expressed. — Yours  truly,  Axglo-Chixamax. 
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SIR  W.  HARCOURT’S  SUPERIOR  IGNORANCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 


Loxdox,  17  July ,  1895. 

Sir, — In  his  reply  to  the  memorial  lately  addressed  to 
him  by  the  Bimetallic  League,  Sir  William  Harcourt 
remarked  that,  while  emphasizing  the  depreciation  of 
property,  the  depression  of  industrv  and  trade,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  agriculture,  which  prevail  at  the  present 
moment,  the  League  “does  not  advert  to  the  fact  that  de¬ 
preciation  and  depression  of  a  far  more  serious  character 
occurred  during  a  period  when  you  maintain  that  a 
bimetallic  system  was  in  practical  operation — take,  for 
instance,  the  thirty  years  from  1815  to  1845.  In  that 
generation  all  the  evils  to  which  your  memorial  refers 
existed  in  a  far  more  aggravated  form  than  any  which  we 
have  now  experienced.  If  you  doubt  mv  statement,  I 
should  advise  you  to  study  the  perpetual  Committees 
on  agricultural  distress  which  sat  during  the  period  to 
which  I  have  referred,  which  was  also  a  time  of  hi"h 
protective  duties.  Those  inquiries  gave  a  still  more 
despairing  picture  than  any  which  can  now  be  drawn.” 

Doubt  his  statement?  Heaven  forefend  !  Why  the 
whole  argument  of  a  speech  delivered  (presumably  in  his 
leanng)  by  Mr.  Everett  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
igncultural  depression,  exactly  two  years  ago  was 
3ased  precisely  on  these  facts  ;  and  what  is  more,  that 
speech  was  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  under  the 
luspices  of  the  Bimetallic  League.  But  Mr.  Everett 
lad  studied  his  subject,  while  Sir  William  flings  you  a 
rifling  reference,  and  passes  airily  by  any  objections, 
lere,  for  instance,  is  Mr.  Everett's  exordium  : 

“This  is  not  the  first  generation  on  which  such 
.  calamity  has  fallen.  This  century  ...  has  con- 
ained  two  periods  of  remarkable  agricultural  pros- 
•erity ,  and  also  two  of  very  great  distress.  The  first 
enod  of  prosperity  began  a  little  before  the  last  century 
-•ent  out,  and  continued  unbroken  for  fourteen  years 
nd  then  with  slight  variation  down  to  1819  or"i82o’ 
he  second  was  from  1853  to  1878—  nearly  a  quarter  of 
century.  The  first  period  of  agricultural  distress  was 
ven  more  severe  than  the  present.  It  began  in  the 
twenties,’  lasted  through  the  ‘thirties,’  and  into  the 
forties  ’ — about  another  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
Jcond  period  of  distress  began  in  1879,  and,  alas 
Jntinues  and  increases  still.  .  .  .  The  first  great  period 
:  prosperity  occurred  partly  under  Free  Trade  and 
mly  under  the  Corn  Laws  of  1815,  while  the  second 
aarter  of  a  century  of  prosperity  was  entirely  under 
ree-  Trade.  The  first  period  of  distress  occurred  under 


a  system  of  verv- high  Protection  .  .  .  ;  while  the  second, 
vihich  the  country  is  suffering  from  now,  is  under  Free- 
Irade.  But  there  is  one  thing  which  is  common  to 
both  of  these  periods,  and  that  is  that  the  distress 
has  been  in  times  of  falling  prices,  and  the  prosperity 
in  times  of  higher  prices.  I  am  persuaded  that  one 
key,  and  one  alone,  unlocks  the  mystery  of  the  cause  of 
these  periods  of  ups  and  downs,  of  high  and  of  low- 
prices,  of  prosperity-  and  of  distress — namely,  great 
alterations  in  the  supply,  and  consequently  in  the 
value,  of  money  .  .  The  first  period  of  prosperity  was 
coincident  with  the  era  of  paper  money— of  monev  made 
with  the  printing  press  ;  the  second  with  the  era'of  the 
great  gold  discoveries,  the  largest  output  of  metallic 
money  the  world  ever  saw.  The  first  distress  followed 
the  return  from  paper  to  the  metallic  standard,  and  the 
second  followed  the  falling-off  of  supplies  of  gold  and 
the  increased  demand  for  it,  due  not  to  anv  natural 
causes,  but  to  legislation  against  silver.” 

And  here  is  a  quotation  from  a  Report  by  one  of  the 
very  Committees  to  which  Sir  William  refers  : 

“  ^  our  Committee,  however,  cannot  but  ascribe  a 
proportion  of  the  depression  in  prices  ...  to  the  measures 
v\  hich  the  restoration  of  our  currency  had  rendered 
necessary  ...  an  effect  which  has  been  aggravated  ...  by 
the  endeavours  of  other  countries  to  revert  to  a  metallic 
currency  simultaneously  with  ourselves.  Thev  deeply 
ament  the  derangement  which  the  fluctuations  of  the 
last  ten  years  in  the  value  of  the  currency  had  occasioned 
in  all  the  transactions  of  life.” 

That  Committee  sat  in  1821-2.  Will  you  permit  one 
quotation  more,  from  evidence  tendered  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  Association  of  Country  Bankers — bankers,  mark 
)'ou-— before  a  Committee  which  sat  in  1833? 

•11  ^  t^ie  metaI  which  is  standard  becomes  scarce,  that 
will  produce  an  alteration  in  prices. 

11  u  The  *^cts  of  1816  and  1819,  taken  together,  estab¬ 
lished  a  lower  range  of  prices  permanently. 

The  Act  of  1S19  was  the  main  cause  of  the  fall 
in  prices,  as  well  agricultural  as  manufacturing.  Nine 
out  of  ten  of  the  great  manufacturing  works  in  Lanca¬ 
shire,  he  [the  Secretary]  had  been  told,  had  changed 
hands  through  insolvency.  The  witnesses  examined 
before  that  Act  (of  1819)  was  passed  were  mainly 
persons  concerned  with  commercial  affairs  in  London 
such  as  exchange  brokers,  loan  contractors,  and  London 
bankers.  Many  of  these  had  interests  directly  opposite 
to  the  interests  of  the  productive  classes.” 

And  all  this,  mind  you,  was  said  and  read  in  the 
hearing  of  the  House,  and  presumably  of  Sir  William 
himself,  in  the  year  of  grace  1893.  Yet  he  contemp¬ 
tuously  refers  us  to  it  as  to  some  new  discovers- !  It  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  say  more.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  two  periods  of  severe  agricultural  distress  which 
this  country-  has  seen  in  the  nineteenth  century-  have 
been  due  to  contraction  of  the  currency:  the  first,  to  the 
return  from  paper  to  metal,  without  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  metal  in  hand — in  1819  ;  the  second,  to  the  demone¬ 
tization  of  hall  the  metal  available — in  and  since  187-’ 
The  first  depression  was  remedied  by  the  great  gold  dis- 
coveries. which  began  in  1855.  The  second  will  —pace 
bir  William— be  remedied,  eventually,  by  the  remone¬ 
tization  of  silver. — Yours  truly,  '  Tze-lixg. 


SIR  REDVERS  BULLER  AND  SIR  H.  CAMPBELL- 
BANNERMAN. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 


Altuood,  Maidexhead,  i 2  August,  1895. 

In  your  issue  of  10th  inst. ,  referring  to  the 
appointment  of  a  “Chief  of  the  Staff,”  you  state  that 
Sir  Redvers  Butler  is  a  Radical  and  Home  Ruler,  and 
accuse  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  of  the  intention  of 
perpetrating  a  gross  political  job. 

I  cannot  at  all  agree  that  no  other  conceivable  reason 
exists  for  the  appointment  of  Sir  R.  Buller  instead  of 
Lord  Wolseley,  though  I  readily  admit  that  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  Lord  Wolseley  ;  but  my 
object  in  writing  is  to  point  out  that  you  are  mistaken 
in  supposing  the  former  to  be  a  Home  Ruler,  and  that 
consequently  your  accusation  against  Sir  H.  Bannerman 
falls  to  the  ground.— I  am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Lewis  Butler. 
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REVIEWS. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  CRIMEA. 

■“The  Crimea  in  1854  and  1894.”  By  General  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1895. 

LAST  year  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  accompanied  by  Lord 
Wolseley,  revisited  the  Crimea,  and  on  his  return 
contributed  certain  of  his  experiences,  reminiscences, 
and  reflections  to  the  “Fortnightly  Review.”  These 
he  now  expands  into  a  volume,  neither  more  nor  less 
rambling  and  disjointed  than  such  expansions  usually 
are.  His  scattered  remarks  on  the  present  aspect  of 
Sebastopol  do  not  amount  to  very  much,  as  he  naturally 
feels  bound  to  reticence  in  return  for  the  hospitality 
afforded  him.  However,  they  are  the  actual  basis  of  the 
book.  On  going  over  the  old  ground  again,  each  spot 
called  up  some  vivid  reminiscences  which  were  often 
confirmed  by  his  private  journal ;  and  he  has  now  strung 
them  together  in  chronological  order,  and  by  filling  up  the 
gaps  has  produced  a  continuous  narrative  of  the  siege. 
As  a  history,  or  even  an  epitome,  it  is,  of  course,  very 
inadequate  ;  as  a  supplementary  memoir  and  commen¬ 
tary  it  has  a  certain  value. 

At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  Sir  Evelyn  Wood 
was  a  midshipman.  He  served  in  the  Naval  Brigade 
till  he  was  wounded  in  the  attack  on  the  Redan  (18  June), 
near  the  close  of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  He  was  a 
mere  lad  at  the  time,  and  was  brave  to  a  fault,  yet 
he  had  also  very  sharp  eyes  in  a  very  cool  head.  His 
constant  prying  about  the  camp  to  pick  up  knowledge 
reminds  us  of  young  Wolfe.  If  he  had  not  decided 
after  all  to  be  a  general,  he  would  no  doubt  have  become 
an  admiral.  Boys  who  can  fight  well  and  observe  well 
are  not  too  common.  His  success  was  a  good  deal  due 
to  his  choosing  a  good  model  and  sticking  to  him.  This 
hero  was  Sir  William  Peel,  a  son  of  the  great  statesman, 
a  type  of  the  delicate,  refined,  intellectual,  yet  courageous 
warrior,  who  now  and  then  appears  in  our  army  or  navy 
and  carries  all  before  him.  Napoleon,  Nelson,  Wolfe, 
were  all  men  of  rare  intelligence,  which  was  strenuously 
directed  to  one  object,  a  consummate  proficiency  in  their 
art,  and  had  Peel  survived  he,  too,  would  have  left  a 
great  name. 

The  book  abounds  in  personal  incident  and  anecdote. 
In  many  a  brief  story  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  horrors  of  war  in  their  grim  individual  aspect — the 
ghastly  wound,  the  sudden  death,  the  bravely  callous 
bystander — those  coarse  tragedies  which  we  may  pick 
up,  not  from  the  grand  histories,  but  in  the  canteen  and 
pothouse.  What  gives  food  for  reflection  is  that  in 
action  men  should  soon  get  hardened  to  all  this,  as  did 
young  Wood,  who  lived  unconcerned  for  a  year  in  a 
battery  which  was  like  a  butcher’s  shambles,  and  after 
forty  years  he  has  been  able  to  write  about  it  calmly. 
Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  incident  is  this ;  it 
occurred  in  the  bungled  assault  on  the  Redan  : 

“While  looking  round  I  was  struck  by  the  burning 
courage  of  a  young  sergeant  who  was  trying  to  induce 
men  to  accompany  him  over  the  Abattis.  After  calling 
in  vain  on  those  immediately  round  him  to  follow, 
waxing  wroth,  he  said,  *  I’ll  tell  my  right-hand  man  to 
■follow,  and  if  he  fails  I’ll  shoot  him.’  Bringing  his 

rifle  to  the  ‘  ready,’  he  said,  ‘  Private  A - ,  will  you 

follow  me  ?  ’  I  saw  by  the  sergeant’s  eye  that  he  was  in 
■earnest,  and  stood  for  a  few  seconds  as  if  spellbound. 
The  man  looked  deliberately  up  at  the  hundreds  of 
Russians  above  us,  then  at  his  comrades,  as  if  reckoning 
the  numbers  (those  near  at  hand  were  certainly  under  a 
hundred),  and  replied  quietly,  ‘No,  I  won’t.’  The 
sergeant  threw  his  rifle  into  his  shoulder  with  the 
apparent  intention  of  shooting  the  man,  but  in  the  act 
of  taking  aim,  struck  by  a  grape  shot,  he  fell  dead.”. 

Here  is  another  story.  A  working  party  constructing 
a  battery  fled  on  the  alarm  of  a  Russian  advance,  leaving 
their  accoutrements  behind.  On  their  return  they  found 
some  sailors,  who  had  disregarded  the  signal  to  retire, 
now  lying  apparently  lifeless.  However,  they  were  only 
dead  drunk,  having  seized  the  opportunity  to  consume 
the  supplies  of  rum  which  their  comrades  had  left  in 
their  flight.  Piecing  together  a  hundred  anecdotes  like 
these,  we  get  an  interesting  glimpse  of  the  army  of  long- 
service  heroes  whom  we  contrived  to  kill  off  by  tbe 


spring  of  1855.  Very  different  stuff  these  to  the  rabbh 
of  raw  boys  who  took  their  place,  and  before  whom  the 
worn-out  fortress  fell  at  last. 

But  the  real  value  of  the  book  to  the  general  reader 
especially  if  he  be  a  voter  or  one  who  can  influenci 
voters,  is  that  it  repeats  once  again  the  oft-told  tale  o 
that  memorable  collapse  of  army  organization  on  demo 
cratic,  or  rather  parliamentary,  principles.  Sir  Evelyn’: 
main  purpose  is  to  remind  us  of  what  we  are  alway: 
trying  to  forget,  that  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
French  Assembly  have  none  of  the  aptitude  of  the 
Roman  Senate  for  controlling  armies  and  conducting 
wars.  The  question  is  no  doubt  a  thorny  one,  but  it  i:j 
not  one  of  parties,  beyond  the  obvious  fact  that  the; 
Whigs  were  in  principle  the  more  wedded  to  parlia 
mentary  control.  In  long  periods  of  peace  every  Ministry 
was  tempted  to  stint  the  army,  which  had  no  votes,  anc 
to  spend  its  surpluses  on  objects  dearer  to  the  electorate 
The  blame  lay,  and  lies,  not  on  Ministers  but  on  tht 
constituencies  ;  that  blame  is  largely  extenuated  b; 
their  ignorance  ;  that  ignorance  can  only  be  enlightener 
by  the  plain-speaking  of  experts.  All  the  same,  om 
cannot  but  sympathize  with  the  stubborn  resistance  t5 
Bright  and  his  colleagues  to  the  vulgar,  blind,  blunder 
ing  war-craze  of  1854.  We  are  a  little  ashamed  now  o 
the  bellicose  patriotism  of  Tennyson’s  “  Maud.”  In  it 
conception,  in  its  policy,  in  its  plan,  in  its  execution  fron 
first  to  last,  in  its  results,  the  Crimean  War  was  ; 
gigantic  blunder.  True,  it  retarded  the  advance  of  Russia 
for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  but  at  what  a  cost  !  As  Si 
Evelyn  shows,  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea  was  a  fore! 
doomed  failure  which  should  at  once  have  beei 
abandoned  and  other  operations  substituted.  To  ret: 
trieve  this  false  step,  so  fatal  to  the  prestige  of  twl 
great  nations,  great  sacrifices  were  demanded.  Th 
almost  ludicrous  naval  failure  in  the  Baltic  is,  of  course: 
outside  Sir  Evelyn’s  subject.  Loyally  tender  as  he  il 
to  the  reputations  of  his  superiors  in  the  Crimea,  w 
fail  to  single  out  one  competent  general  save  perhap 
Colin  Campbell.  Raglan  was  evidently  effete  amt 
beyond  service.  Worse  than  individual  incapacity  wer 
the  loose  organization  and  divided  responsibility  which 
always  ensure  military  demoralization.  The  only  salvj 
to  our  wounded  pride  we  must  extract  from  the  stori 
of  the  heroic  perseverance  of  our  officers  and  old  soldiers 
General  Wood  adds  several  new  instances  of  th 
criminal  bungling  and  mismanagement  by  which  th 
British  Parliament,  Ministry,  and  War  Office  contrive' 
to  starve  and  butcher  a  fine  army.  Thus  we  lear: 
(page  12)  of  the  medicine  baskets  sent  out  in  mistake  fo 
ambulances,  and  gravely  defended  as  such  in  the  Com 
mons  by  the  War  Secretary  ;  the  miscarriage  and  los 
of  drugs  ;  the  neglect  to  identify  the  dead  patients  ;  am 
such  gross  blunders  as  this,  for  instance  :  “  The  High 
land  brigade,  which  now  furnished  working  parties  fo 
the  trenches,  had  strict  orders  not  on  any  account  t 
take  off  any  of  their  accoutrements  while  working.  Thi 
continued  till  the  Engineers  insisted  on  the  impossi 
bility  of  getting  tasks  done  under  such  conditions.”  Ca 
Sir  Colin  have  had  a  hand  in  this  red-tape  folly?  Take 
again,  this  reference  to  certain  shells  in  an  official  report 
“  Almost  every  one  burst  at  the  muzzle,  causing  grea 
consternation  and  injury  to  the  troops  in  the  advance 
trenches.”  General  Wood  thus  comments  :  “  I  see  b 
my  journal  that  I  looked  at  some  of  these  missiles  nex 
day,  and  observed  that  they  had  been  made  in  the  las 
century  !  ”  Let  us  hope  there  are  no  more  of  them  lef 
now. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  MICHAEL  DRAYTON 

“An  Introduction  to  Michael  Drayton.”  By  Olive 
Elton.  Printed  for  the  Spenser  Society.  1895. 

THIS  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  in  which  all  the 
can  be  ascertained  of  the  facts  of  Drayton’s  life  i 
set  forth,  and  the  sequence  of  his  poems  determine; 
with  some  added  notes  on  the  very  considerable  change 
which  Drayton  made  in  his  text.  Mr.  Elton  does  nc 
err  through  enthusiastic  extravagance  ;  he  admits  th; 
there  was  a  large  prosaic  element  in  Drayton’s  mine 
he  does  not  deny  that  Drayton  wrote  often  in  uninspire 
moods,  or  that  he  wrote  too  much.  Still  the  author  1 
“  Polyolbion  ”  is  a  considerable  figure  in  Elizabeth; 
and  Jacobean  literature  ;  he  was  highly  honoured  by  h; 
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contemporaries  ;  he  has  his  place — though  the  precise 
spot  where  his  body  lies  remains  uncertain— in  the 
Abbey  ;  and  a  portion  of  his  -work  deserves  to  live.  He 
tried  many  poetical  forms — lyric,  ballad,  sonnet,  epistle, 
elegy,  pastoral,  satire,  historical  or  legendary  narrative, 
topographical  verse,  the  drama.  Even  when  he  is  dull, 
there  is  some  power  of  intellect  and  much  force  of  will 
in  what  he  writes  ;  and  at  his  best  he  could  sing  his 
gallant  song  of  Agincourt. 

Mr.  Elton  has  discovered  a  certain  William  Drayton 
of  Mancetter,  Warwickshire,  who  may  have  been  the 
poet’s  father  ;  himself  the  son  of  Christopher  Drayton, 
a  butcher  ;  thus,  Aubrey’s  statement  that  Michael  was 
a  butcher’s  son  may  not  be  far  astray.  Polesworth  Hall, 
the  home  of  Sir  Henry  Goodere,  was  Drayton’s  centre 
of  life  during  his  early  years.  “  O  my  dear  master  !  ” 
he  exclaimed,  climbing  on  his  tutor’s  knees,  “  cannot 
you  then  make  me  a  poet  ?  ”  But  the  approved  master 
and  maker  of  poets  is  Love,  and  Drayton  wrote  nothing 
of  real  value  until  after  he  had  “lost  his  wit,”  as  he 
expresses  it,  about  his  twenty-eighth  year,  on  account 
ot  the  “  Idea  ”  of  the  sonnets,  Anne  Goodere,  the  elder 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry.  This  devotion  to  Idea  was  the 
romance  of  Drayton’s  life,  and  he  died  unwedded.  A 
youthful  rival,  of  higher  station  than  the  butcher’s  son 
Sir  Henry  Rainsford — became  Anne’s  husband,  when 
Drayton  was  about  thirty-two  years  of  age.  Some 
moment  of  final  hope,  which  bordered  on  despair, 
brobably  gave  birth  to  that  great  sonnet  of  passion  and 
nathos — “  Since  there’s  no  help,  come  let  us  kiss  and 
Part-”  ^Ten  years  later  he  declares  “  I  am  still  inviolate 
o  you.”  But  Drayton’s  character  was  one  of  dignity  ; 
lis  devotion  to  Lady  Rainsford  was  no  disturbing 
■lement  in  her  life  ;  and  her  husband  remained  “  his 
rherished  and  hospitable  friend.”  Of  “  Idea  ”  we 
hould  gladly  know  more  than  has  been  ascertained  ; 
,er  poet  found  her  prototype  in  Godiva,  so  we  may 
onjecture  that  there  was  some  passion  of  charity  and 
ome  heroic  magnanimity  in  her  nature.  Shakespeare’s 
on-in-law,  the  physician  John  Hall,  wrho  cured  Drayton 
•f  a  tertian,  attended  Lady  Rainsford,  and  made  a  note 
•f  the  case  ;  she  was,  he  records,  “  beautiful,  and  of  a 
"allant  structure  of  body.” 

Drayton’s  career  is  described  by  Mr.  Elton  as  a  series 
"f  honourable  dependences  ;  “  the  Gooderes,  the 

laringtons,  the  Astons,  the  Rainsfords,  the  Cliffords, 
ostered  him  in  turns.”  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  assured 
iat  the  supposition  that  he  was  for  a  time  bitterly 
lienated  from  his  patroness  the  Countess  of  Bedford 
r^ucy  Harington)  rests  on  insufficient  evidence.  On 
ames’s  accession  Drayton  hoped  for  a  royal  patron  ; 
ut  his  “Gratulatory  Poem”  and  his  “Paean  Trium- 
hall  ”  were  disregarded,  as  over-hasty  in  their  rejoicing, 
hile  the  dues  of  sorrow  for  Elizabeth’s  decease  were 
ill  unpaid.  The  poet  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  royal 
2glect ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  justify  the 
otion  that  he  was  afterwards  employed  by  the  king  on 
Jblic  business  in  Scotland.  Although  he  corresponded 
ith  Drummond,  and  the  letters  that  remain  are  remark- 
?le  for  their  warmth  of  friendship,  he  never  had  Jonson’s 
ood-  or  ill-fortune  to  be  received  at  Hawthornden.  But 
•  one  time  he  thought  of  bringing  out  the  later  songs 
the  “  Polyol bion  at  Edinburgh.  His  relations  with 
ie  publishers  had  not  been  altogether  happy  ;  the  first 
stalment  of  his  vast  poetical  topography,  he  tells  us, 
d  not  sell  so  well  as  some  of  the  stationers’  “  beastly 
id  abominable  trash,”  and  they  had  issued  in  his  name 
lauthorized  and  imperfect  books.  When  he  died  in 
>31  his  possessions  were  valued  at  something  less  than 
25  ;  but  it  was  enough  for  a  poet  to  leave  who  had 
ven  no  hostages  to  fortune. 

His  earliest  poems  are  of  little  worth.  From  his 
irtieth  year  to  his  thirty-fourth,  Drayton,  as  Mr.  Elton 
ys,  “practised  voluminously  in  the  current  kinds  of 
storal,  sonnet,  legend,  narrative,  chronicle,  and 
Italianated  ’  classical  myth”;  Sidney,  Daniel,  and 
I'enser  were  his  masters,  and  if  he  struck  a  new  note 
lywhere  it  was  in  the  “  Heroicall  Epistles  ”  (1597), 
>delled  on  the  “  Heroides  ”  of  Ovid,  but  dealing  with 
;mes  of  national  and  patriotic  interest.  Poverty  trans- 
med  him  for  a  while  into  a  playwright,  collaborator 
no  fewer  than  sixteen  dramas  ;  only  one  work  in  which 
certainly  had  a  part,  the  pseudo-Shakespearean  “Sir 
in  Oldcastle  ”  survives  ;  it  is  a  play  of  lively  action, 


strongly  Protestant  in  its  feeling,  but  a  play  devoid  of 
high  poetical  quality.  After  the  accession  of  James  he 
ceased  to  write  for  the  stage.  His  lyric  gift,  which  was 
considerable,  came  late  ;  he  was  forty-three  when 
Poemes  Lyrick  and  Pastorall  ;  Odes  and  Eglogs ,f 
appeared  ;  the  lyric  vein  was,  however,  not  quickly  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  his  work  grew  finer  and  lighter  with 
advancing  years.  Xo  poet  revised  his  own  work  more 
studiously,  and  the  “  Battle  of  Agincourt,”  among  other 
pieces,  is  heightened  and  strengthened  in  the  later  text. 
The  “  Polyolbion  ”  occupied  him,  off  and  on,  during  some 
twenty  years  (1598— 161S).  Mr.  Elton  shows  that  its 
material  was  far  more  largely  derived  from  books  than 
from  direct  observation  ;  and  when  Drayton  does  observe, 
his  style  is  “hard  and  documentary.”  To  Camden’s 
“  Britannia  ”  he  was  in  a  special  degree  indebted. 
Almost  to  the  close  of  his  life  he  wTas  active  in  author¬ 
ship,  and  in  the  later  pastorals  Mr.  Elton  justly  notes 
“  an  unsealing  in  the  old  poet’s  spirit  of  fresh,  sweet, 
and  unsuspected  sources.”  The  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Dorset  were  the  protectors  of  the  poet’s  declining  days. 

Mr.  Elton  has  shown  scholarly  diligence  in  this 
monograph  ;  he  writes  with  sympathy  and  with  sanity  ; 
he  blows  no  trumpet  or  shawm  before  Drayton,  and 
renders  far  better  service  to  the  reader  and  to  his  author 
than  if  he  had  maintained  that  Drayton’s  verse  was  the 
first  necessity  of  human  existence.  A  bibliography, 
especially  needful  in  the  present  instance,  appears  as  an 
appendix,  and  a  portrait  reproduced  from  that  in  the 
Dulwich  Gallery  serves  as  a  frontispiece. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  MARRIAGE. 

Hoi)  Matrimony.  A  Treatise  on  the  Divine  Laws  oF 
Marriage.”  By  Oscar  D.  Watkins,  M.A.  London  r 
Rivington,  Percival  &  Co.  1895. 

“A  TREATISE  on  the  Divine  Laws  of  Marriage,”" 
writes  Mr.  W  atkins  in  the  opening  sentence  of 
his  brief  preface,  “has  long  been  a  recognized  need  in 
the  Anglican  Communion.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
w  hether  the  present  volume  will  be  found  to  meet  this* 
need  with  any  adequacy.” 

If  words  of  ours  can  reassure  him,  we  would  bid  Mr. 
Watkins  dismiss  from  his  mind  all  misgiving  on  the 
point.  In  this  closely,  though  clearly,  printed  volume 
of  seven  hundred  pages  he  has  produced  a  work  which 
puts  the  English  Church  permanently  in  his  debt ;  for 
on  a  most  important  subject  he  has  set  forth  her  faith 
and  the  grounds  of  it,  lucidly,  learnedly,  exhaustively, 
firmly,  and  yet  with  an  admirable  fairness  of  temper  and 
of  expression.  L  pon  this  last  characteristic  we  are- 
fain  to  lay  some  emphasis.  Theological  writers  are  not 
always  distinguished  by  such  fairness.  We  throw  no¬ 
stones  at  them  on  that  account.  In  the  degree  that  a 
man  feels  a  subject  to  be  of  vital  importance,  and  knows^ 
that  a  number  of  persons  are  ready  to  controvert  or 
even  to  deride  his  belief,  it  is  but  natural  that  his  temper 
and  his  manners  should  be  put  to  a  great  strain.  But 
with  reasonable  people,  and  ultimately  with  people  at 
large,  his  words  carry  weight  in  proportion  to  his  self- 
mastery  ;  and  Mr.  Watkins’s  present  volume  will  be 
read  and  weighed  carefully  not  only  for  its  great 
learning,  but  for  its  conspicuous  honesty  and  forbearance. 

_  The  treatise  makes  its  appearance  in  the  present  year 
with  a  singular  appropriateness.  The  notorious  incident 
in  connection  with  the  marriage  of  a  divorced  person  at 
a  West  End  church  a  few  months  ago  brought  to  a 
head,  and  made  a  matter  of  popular  cognizance,  the 
irreconcilable  divergence  that  exists  between  the  view- 
held  by  the  State  and  the  view  held  by  the  Church  on 
the  subject  of  marriage.  The  excitement  caused  by  the- 
incident  we  refer  to  has  of  course  now  subsided  ;  but  it 
has  made  men  think  and  see,  and  things  will  not  go  on 
henceforth  exactly  as  if  it  never  had  happened.  ‘  The 
question  of  marriage  touches  society  deep  down,  affect- 
ing  it  radically,  universally  ;  and  the  controversies  which 
arise  in  respect  of  it  between  the  world  and  the  Church 
are  in  no  sense,  as  so  many  of  our  flippant  critics  would 
have  us  suppose,  mere  controversies  about  ecclesiastical 
procedure.  On  the  one  hand,  are  those  who  “  regard 
marriage  purely  as  a  civil  contract  ”  ;  on  the  other,  are 
those  who  regard  it  in  the  most  stringently  theological 
sense  as  a  divine  institution  with  specific  laws  of  divine 
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ordinance,  which  no  power  on  earth  may  contravene. 
It  may  be  a  matter  for  discussion  at  this  or  that  point 
what  these  laws  are  ;  but,  to  quote  Mr.  Watkins’s  ex¬ 
pression,  “all the  historic  churches  of  Christendom,  and 
also  most  of  the  members  of  other  Christian  societies  ” 
are  agreed  in  recognizing  that  there  are  such  laws 
directly  revealed  as  God’s  will,  and  in  the  main  they  are 
agreed  also  as  to  what  these  laws  are. 

Now  that  the  world  or  the  State,  use  whichever  of 
the  two  terms  we  like,  should  understand  beyond  any 
chance  of  misconception  what  this  belief  of  the  Church 
in  respect  of  marriage  is,  and  should  understand  further 
that  it  is  a  fundamental  belief  incapable  of  modification, 
is  obviously  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance.  Both 
for  the  State  and  for  the  Church  alike  is  it  necessary 
that  this  belief  should  be  stated  clearly  and  dispassion¬ 
ately,  that  each  of  them  may  know  exactly  where  the 
other  is  on  an  affair  of  such  moment.  And  herein,  as 
we  say,  lies  the  peculiar  virtue  of  the  present  treatise. 
We  may  dissent  from  the  point  of  view  from  which  it 
starts,  and  consequently  from  its  arguments  and  con¬ 
clusions,  as  Mr.  Watkins  himself  is  the  very  first  to 
admit.  The  words,  indeed,  in  which  he  thanks  the 
friend  who  undertook  the  task  of  revising  this  work  for 
the  press  have  so  delightful  and  characteristic  a  frank¬ 
ness  about  them  that  they  deserve  quotation  :  “I  owe 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  my  old  friend  Dr.  Serrell,  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn.  The  fact  that  Dr.  Serrell’s  own  stand¬ 
point  precludes  his  sympathy  with  my  arguments,  or 
his  acceptance  of  my  conclusions,  can  only  make  me  the 
more  grateful  to  him.”  For  ourselves,  however,  we  have 
no  doubt  at  all  that  Mr.  Watkins’s  arguments  and  con¬ 
clusions  are  substantially  those  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  are  those,  therefore,  of  the  Church  of  England.  And 
this  is  how  Mr.  Watkins,  after  his  most  patient  and 
intimate  investigations,  sums  up  the  whole  matter  :  “In 
any  case,  therefore,  whether  the  wording  of  the  Mosaic 
Code  can  or  cannot  be  construed  to  concede  a  permission 
of  marriage  with  the  deceased  wife’s  sister  to  the  Hebrew 
man,  as  in  the  special  case  of  the  Levirate  custom  the 
Code  certainly  permitted  the  Hebrew  woman  to  form  a 
connection  with  her  deceased  husband’s  brother,  the 
entire  rehabilitation  of  the  Divine  law  in  the  Christian 
Church  will  exclude  both.  The  conditions  of  unrestored 
humanity  no  longer  exist  for  the  restored.  Neither 
divorce  nor  polygamy,  neither  marriage  with  the  hus¬ 
band’s  brother  nor  with  the  wife’s  sister,  can  now  be 
admitted  in  the  body  of  Christ.”  That,  certainly,  is  a 
straightforward  statement  of  Christian  principle  and 
practice,  of  which  we  shall  do  wisely  to  appreciate  the 
significance. 

FRENCH  MEN  AND  MANNERS. 

“  French  Men  and  French  Manners.”  By  Albert  D. 

Vandam.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1895. 

WE  should  very  much  like  to  know  how  Mr.  Vandam 
manages  to  accumulate  in  his  memory  such  a 
store  of  anecdotes  and  facts.  We  feel  sure  that  it  is  his 
memory  and  not  commonplace-books  upon  which  he 
relies,  for  occasionally  he  may  be  caught  tripping,  and 
a  man  who  keeps  a  note-book  is  pedantically  accurate 
or  nothing.  Moreover,  the  impression  that  one  gets 
from  a  reading  of  his  books  is  that  of  a  remarkably 
retentive  memory.  If  it  fails  him  once,  it  serves  him 
well  a  hundred  times.  One  knows  not  whether  to 
admire  most  this  natural  gift,  or  the  observation  which 
he  brings  to  bear  upon  the  life  he  describes.  A  mere 
memory,  however,  is  apt  to  grow  tiresome,  and  a  mere 
“anecdotard”  will  pall  after  an  hour  or  so.  It  is  to  Mr. 
Vandam’s  credit  that  he  has  something  more  than  jests 
and  mots  and  forgotten  stories  to  serve  up  to  us.  He 
has  a  very  shrewd  head,  and  this,  with  his  wide  ex¬ 
periences,  enables  him  to  set  before  us  not  only  a 
lively  but  an  instructive  picture  of  Parisian  life.  We 
say  Parisian,  because  Mr.  Vandam  frankly  confesses 
that  Paris  is  France.  “  The  provinces  set  their  clocks 
by  the  capital,  Paris,”  said  the  viaire  of  Peronne, 
apologizing  for  not  executing  summary  vengeance  upon 
a  traitor.  “Paris  has  the  right  of  execution  over  the 
whole  kingdom  ;  we  ourselves  never  execute  any¬ 
one,  unless  he  be  a  Picard,  for  we  are  not 
exactly  the  nation,  like  the  Parisians.”  That  is  the 


moral  upon  which  Mr.  Vandam  insists.  And  yet  whet 
we  come  to  consider  the  Parisian,  we  find  no  adequate 
reason  for  his  influence.  “All  this,”  says  the  author 
“would  lead  one  to  infer  that  the  Parisian  is 
physically,  a  superiorly  endowed  creature  ;  intellectually 
a  master-mind  ;  morally,  a  man  with  an  iron  will  eithei 
for  good  or  evil,  or  for  both.  The  fact  is  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  he  is  the  very  reverse.”  In  physique  anc 
constitution  he  is  far  below  the  provincial,  and  “  intel 
lectually  he  is  a  helot.”  We  do  not  presume  to  know 
Paris  as  well  as  Mr.  Vandam,  but  we  feel  a  slight 
inclination  to  demur  to  this  sweeping  condemnation. 
Nor  does  the  illustration  given  convince  us,  for  it  proves 
nothing  that  in  1822  a  newspaper  found  it  necessary  tc 
“allay  the  fears  of  its  readers  by  explaining  to  them  that 
the  hydrogen  gas  w’ith  which  the  space  will  be  lightec 
.  .  .  does  not  travel  aflame  through  the  undergrounc 
pipes.”  Very  probably  similar  fears  had  to  be  allayed 
in  England  somewhere  about  that  time.  But,  indeed, 
however  much  we  may  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Vandam’s  inferences,  his  analysis  of  the  character  of  the 
Parisian  is  extremely  clever  and  original.  The  Parisian 
loves  Paris  as  his  mistress.  He  is  voluble,  he  is  demon-: 
strative,  and  he  is  enthusiastic.  His  enthusiasm,  by  the 
way,  will  not  stand  rain,  and  the  best  way  to  quell  z 
revolution  seems  to  be  by  use  of  the  hose.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  we  may  quote  a  good  story  wrhich  Mr.  Vandarr 
tells.  A  certain  Chodric-Duclos,  who  was  a  staunch 
loyalist,  found  himself  during  the  revolution  of  183c 
“  close  to  a  barricade,  from  the  top  of  which  some  boys 
were  firing  at  the  Swiss  Guards.  Of  course,  they  aimed 
badly,  and  their  bullets  went  far  beside  the  mark. 
Duclos,  who  was  a  magnificent  shot,  felt  disgusted  al 
the  waste  of  powder  and  shot,  quietly  crept  to  the  back 
of  the  structure  and  clambered  up.  ‘  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourselves,’  he  said  to  the  astonished  lads 
‘  when  I  was  your  age  I  could  spot  my  man  at  a  hundred 
yards.  Let  me  show  you  how  to  do  it.’  And  forthwith 
he  takes  up  one  musket  and  brings  down  a  Swiss  Guard, 
then  another,  and  a  third.  The  workmen  standing 
below  and  looking  out  of  the  windows  applaud  frantically, 
and  bid  him  ‘  go  on.  ’  ‘  I  can’t,’  he  shouts  ;  then  explains, 

‘  You  see,  I  belong  to  their  side.  I  only  came  up 
here  to  show  these  lads  how  to  do  it.’  ”  No  one  but  the 
logical  Frenchman  would  have  been  capable  of  sue! 
ludicrously  illogical  conduct.  But  Mr.  Vandam  supplies 
an  answer  to  the  problem  how  the  mercurial  and  feather- 
headed  capital  can  control  the  rest  of  France.  It  is 
achieved  by  the  provincial  who  goes  to  Paris.  The 
statistics  upon  this  point  are  interesting.  The  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  engineered  by  provincials  resident  in  Paris. 
Of  the  municipality  of  120  members  at  that  time,  only 
sixteen  were  Parisians  ;  and  the  excesses  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  according  to  Mr.  Vandam,  must  not  be  laid 
to  the  charge  of  the  inoffensive  capital. 

“  French  Men  and  French.  Manners  ”  is  but  a  volume 
of  odd  chapters,  yet  it  covers  a  good  deal  of  ground.  The 
author  does  not  scruple  to  speak  frankly,  though  he  has 
been  accused  of  severity  and  injustice.  He  is  certainly 
not  so  favourable  as,  say,  Mr.  Max  O’Rell,  but  then  hel 
is  the  more  likely  to  be  just  for  that  reason,  and  certainly 
he  is  not  so  uncomplimentary  as  many  Frenchmen 
themselves.  M.  Halevy’s  sketch  of  the  Cardinal  family, j 
for  example,  which  Mr.  Vandam  quotes,  is  more  ruth¬ 
less  in  the  faithful  light  it  sheds  upon  the  morality  ol 
the  lower  French  classes  than  any'  criticism  of  a  foreigner) 
could  be.  Mr.  Vandam  hits  off  the  distinction  between! 
the  two  countries  very  acutely  when  he  says  that  he 
has  never  in  England  come  across  a  girl  who  from  her! 
earlier  years  “deliberately  harboured  the  wish  to  go  to 
the  bad  for  the  sake  of  finery  and  a  luxuriously  idle 
life.”  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  that  desire  actuates 
almost  every  provincial  girl  who  goes  to  Paris.  The 
squalor  of  her  previous  life  has  been  her  lesson  ;  she  has 
avarice,  the  besetting  sin  of  the  French,  grounded  in 
her  nature  ;  and  she  determines  to  do  as  well  for  herself 
as  she  can  and  makes  few  scruples  about  it.  And  no 
feature  in  French  life  is  so  horrible  as  the  indifference 
with  which  parents  look  upon  the  “alliances”  of  their 
daughters  M.  and  Madame  Cardinal  are  not  at  all 
exceptional  ;  and  they,  we  may  say,  actually  bred  their 
daughters  with  a  view  to  spending  a  comfortable  old 
age  upon  the  offerings  of  the  “protectors.”  No  doubt 
the  greed  of  the  French  peasant  is  mainly  responsible 
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for  this  state  of  affairs  ;  but  for  the  tone  of  morality  in 
higher  circles  national  customs  are  to  blame  rather 
than  national  characteristics.  The  French  boy  has 
been  accustomed  to  pass  his  life  in  very  unhealthy  con¬ 
ditions,  and  though  changes  for  the  better  are  taking 
place,  the  improvement  will  naturally  be  very  slow. 
The  dowry  question,  again,  is  a  great  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  reform.  “  We  buy  our  husbands,”  says  a  young 
lady  in  “Un  Beau  Mariage.”  Marriage  is  a  purely 
commercial  arrangement.  The  fact  that  the  demoiselle 
libre  has  recently  made  her  appearance  in  French  society 
has  not  altered  the  general  conditions  upon  which  the 
young  girl  is  bartered  away  in  wedlock.  The  only 
difference  between  the  demoiselle  libre  and  the  ingenue  is, 
as  Mr.  Yandam  remarks,  that  the  one  knows  everything 
and  the  other  nothing,  when  she  is  given  in  marriage. 
The  results  in  both  cases  are,  of  course,  deplorable  ; 
but  we  cannot  quite  fathom  the  author’s  meaning  when 
he  says  that  the  demoiselle  libre ,  “compared  to  our  well- 
bred,  genuine  English  girl,  is  as  Mrs.  Malapropto  Lady 
-Wortley  Montagu.”  On  the  whole,  one  acquires  from 
the  consideration  of  these  and  other  facts  a  certain 
accession  of  insular  satisfaction.  Mr.  Yandam  himself, 
obviously,  is  better  content  with  the  “only  country  to 
which  he  owes  allegiance.”  The  superior  comfort  of 
English  life  is,  indeed,  very  forcibly  marked  in  his  pages. 
The  French  cook  appears  to  be  a  formidable  person, 
tyrannical,  unpunctual,  and  grasping,  and  Mr.  Yandam 
can  find  little  good  to  say  of  French  servants  in  general. 
While  we  think  his  strictures  are  slightly  overcharged 
in  this  particular,  we  are  at  one  with  him  in  his  denun¬ 
ciation  of  the  concierge.  The  concierge  is  not  only  a 
tyrant,  but  a  spy,  and  one  with  whom  tenants  are  bound 
to  be  upon  good  terms,  in  view  of  the  mischief  he  or  she 
might  do  them. 

It  is  not  easy  to  feign  familiarity  with  the  French 
military  system,  and  Mr.  Yandam  is  clearly  intimate 
with  it.  He  gives  us  a  very  admirable  picture  of  barrack 
life,  and  is  of  opinion  that  though  the  conscript  would 
commit  a  good  many  crimes  to  escape  service,  when  his 
term  is  over  no  bitter  recollections  survive.  In  fact,  the 
soldier  swaggers  with  the  best.  Though  nowadays 
France  is  paying  great  attention  to  her  navy,  it  was  not 
always  so,  as  an  official  document  published  by  Admiral 
La  Ronciere  bears  witness.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the 
American  war,  and  the  document  ran  thus  :  “Let  those 
families  who  are  uneasy  take  heart.  The  only  unhealthy 
parts  of  Mexico  are  the  tropical  parts,  and  they  are  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  navy!”  It  is  interesting  to  note  Mr. 
Vandam's  testimony  to  the  advantage  of  the  “one  year's 
voluntary  system,”  which  has  now’  been  abolished.  We 
do  not  need,  perhaps,  at  this  time  to  be  reminded  that, 
politically,  !•  ranee  is  corrupt,  but  Mr.  Yandam  gives  us 
what  he  vouches  for  as  a  veracious  account  of  an  elec¬ 
tioneering  campaign,  which  should  open  the  eyes  of 
those  who  still  cling  to  their  faith  in  the  purity  of  Repub¬ 
lican  Government.  We  have  no  space  to  touch  upon 
any  more  of  the  interesting  topics  in  “French  Men  and 
French  Manners.”  There  are  sound  useful  chapters 
upon  low  life  in  Paris,  and  incidentally  we  may  remark 
that,  if  all  Mr.  Yandam  says  be  true,  a  Government  pawn¬ 
shop  is  not  an  institution  we  should  like  to  see  tried  here. 
On  the  whole,  we  certainly  prefer  our  own  life,  though 
that,  of  course,  must  be  set  down  to  national  prejudice. 
Anyhow,  we  have  Mr.  Yandam’s  support  in  his  pleasant 
“book  of  gossip  ”  as  he  calls  it.  If  we  have  given  no 
idea  of  the  readable  nature  of  his  book,  it  is  entirely  our 
fault  and  not  his. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  JAPANESE  ART-WORK. 

‘The  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  the  Japanese 
Works  of  Art.”  By  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 
Edited  by  Marcus  Huish.  London  :  Privately 
printed.  1895. 

SCARPA’S  advice  to  scientists,  “make  monographs,” 
may  be  applied  to  collectors  of  works  of  art,  with 
he  substitution  of  “  catalogues  ”  for  “monographs.” 
ntelligently  made,  such  catalogues  become  invalu- 
ible  documents  for  reference  and  study,  and  may  easily, 

V  liberal  illustration,  be  made  delightful  to  the  eye  as 
*ell  as  instructive.  Japanese  collections  are  few  and  far 
>etvv  een  in  this  country’,  and  until  about  ten  years  ago, 


when  there  was  an  exhibition  at  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
an  admirable  catalogue  drawn  up  by  Mr.  T.  Hayashi,  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  classify  the  lacquers,  metal 
works,  and  wood  carvings  of  old  Japan,  or  to  identify 
the  masters,  periods,  and  schools.  Gradually,  however, 
since  that  date  the  fact  has  been  recognized  that 
the  art-work  of  Japan  is  a  serious  art,  which  has 
through  centuries  been  distinguished  by  the  peculiar 
eminence  of  special  masters  of  each  period,  the  founders 
of  schools  of  which  the  traditions  are  still  perpetuated  ; 
and  except  at  our  public  museums,  where,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  British  Museum,  this  great  branch  of 
decorative  art-work  is  sadly  neglected,  there  are  few 
recent  collections  which  have  not  been  formed  with  some 
idea,  however  imperfect,  of  the  same  kind  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  classification  as  is  shown  in  the  collection 
of  European  art-objects.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  has 
obviously’  confined  his  selection  to  a  comparatively 
recent  school  of  art,  that  of  the  last  century  and  of  the 
present  century,  omitting  most  of  the  really’  great 
masters,  and  it  must  be  said  with  regret  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  pains  and  expense  that  he  has  been  at  in 
issuing  this  costly’  book  has  been  sadly  wasted  through 
the  incompetence  of  the  cataloguer.  If,  as  the  editor 
of  this  catalogue  alleges,  there  is  no  one  in  this  country 
who  is  capable  of  making  even  a  good  guess  at  the  makers 
and  dates  of  the  objects  catalogued  and  illustrated,  it  was 
hardly  worth  while  to  produce  a  bulky  volume  such  as 
this,  which  conveys  no  sort  of  information  either  to  the 
student  or  the  casual  reader  on  any  of  the  points  on 
which  it  is  most  important  that  an  art  catalogue  should 
furnish  some  proper  data.  In  the  catalogue  it  is  stated 
that  the  proof-sheets  passed  under  the  eyes  of  a  most 
erudite  collector.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  such  revision 
with  the  fact  that  in  this  long  and  arid  list  there  is  hardly 
an  attempt  to  distinguish  objects  of  the  latest  date,  as 
many  of  them  are,  from  objects  of  the  earliest.  Even  a 
tiro  in  Japanese  art  would  have  no  difficulty’  in  setting 
aside  and  bringing  together  the  works  of  the  successive 
masters  of  such  a  highly  characteristic  school  as  that,  for 
example,  of  Korin  and  his  successors,  which  dates  from 
the  seventeenth  century  down  to  the  last  productions 
of  his  nineteenth-century  successor,  Kenya,  who  died 
only  six  years  ago  ;  nor  could  he  fail  to  distinguish 
the  works  of  the  whole  series  of  the  eighteen  Kajikawas, 
or  of  the  Komas,  or  of  Shunsho,  the  favourite  deity’  of 
Mr.  Whistler.  But  here  all  are  mixed  together:  no  in¬ 
dication  is  given  whether  the  works  which  are  catalogued 
so  indiscriminately’  were  produced  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  or  the  nineteenth,  nor  is  any  indication,  however 
faint,  given  of  the  relative  merits  and  characteristics  of  the 
schools  of  art  ;  of  the  bold,  heavily  encrusted  work  of 
Korin,  with  its  daring  outlines,  its  solid  inlays  of  pewter 
and  mother-of-pearl,  the  keramic  combinations  in  bril¬ 
liant  colour  of  Ritsuo  and  his  followers  with  its  back¬ 
ground  of  ribbed  wood,  the  highly  polished  and  mirror¬ 
like  smooth  surface  of  the  works  of  Shunsho  and  Shiomi, 
in  which  all  the  decoration  lies  below  the  surface,  the 
polychromatic  effects  of  the  Komas  and  the  peculiarities 
of  their  flaming  tones  of  red.  This  requires  no  erudition, 
and  is  a  necessary  element  of  any  attempt  at  producing 
an  illustrated  catalogue  raisonne.  There  are  many’  other 
respects  in  which  Mr.  Huish  has  failed  as  conspicuously 
to  make  this  catalogue  either  accurate,  amusing,  or  in¬ 
structive.  There  is  no  attempt  even  to  reproduce  the 
signatures  of  the  artists.  In  the  identification  of  good 
Japanese  art- works  this  is  of  primary  importance,  see¬ 
ing  that  nearly’  every  fine  piece  is  signed,  and  that  the 
first  essential  for  a  collector  of  Japanese  art-work  is 
that  he  should  be  able  to  identify’ such  signatures.  The 
little  paragraphs  referring  to  legends  illustrated  are 
useful,  but  far  too  meagre.  Many  of  the  photographs 
are  of  a  confused  character  and  give  little  idea,  as  for 
instance  in  the  case  of  the  netsukes ,  of  the  subtlety  and 
beauty  of  the  objects.  It  is  absurd  for  Mr.  Huish  to 
plead,  as  he  does  openly  in  the  preface,  either  his  own 
ignorance,  which  is  patent  on  every  page,  or  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  finding  any  one  who  knew  anything  about  the 
subject.  Mr.  Anderson’s  catalogues  of  his  collection  of 
prints  in  the  British  Museum  furnish  a  direct  contradic¬ 
tion  to  any  such  plea ;  as  do  also  the  admirable  catalogues 
made  by  Sir  Augustus  Frank  of  his  collection  of  pottery 
in  the  British  and  South  Kensington  Museums,  and  the 
erudite  catalogue  made  by  Mr.  Hayashi  of  Mr.  Ernest 
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Hart’s  collections  which  were  shown  at  the  Society  or 
Arts,  and,  more  recently,  the  excellent  catalogues  of  the 
Japanese  exhibitions  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club. 
If  we  might  venture  to  advise  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  our 
suggestion  would  be  to  withdraw  the  present  catalogue 
altogether  from  circulation  and  to  entrust  it  to  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Hayashi,  or  to  Mr.  Anderson,  or  to  some  one  who 
knows  something  about  the  subject  :  to  make  a  properly 
classified  account  of  his  obviously  fine  collection  of  lacs, 
and  to  add  to  it  some  good  chromo-lithographs  of  typical 
specimens,  such  as  those  which  Mr.  Grigg  has  published 
of  the  Indian  collections  at  South  Kensington. 

The  very  scanty  series  of  tsubas  and  the  very  poor  list 
of  keramics  might  perhaps  with  advantage  be  omitted  alto- 
gether,  or  largely  supplemented,  and  characteristic  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  work  of  Korin,  Ritsuo,  Koyetsu,  Soyetsu, 
Kenya,  andZeshin  shouldbeadded.  Itwould  bewell  alsoto 
have  the  collectionexamined  byan  expert  suchasMr.  Bing 
or  Mr.  Hayashi,  so  as  to  eliminate  a  number  of  objects 
which  are  obviously  only  modern  imitations  and  the  illus¬ 
trations  of  which  only  confuse  the  reader.  The  present 
catalogue  seems  to  us  rather  worse  than  valueless  ;  it 
is  misleading  and  confusing,  jumbling  together  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  series  of  objects  of  the  most  varied  periods 
and  differing  value,  without  any  attempt  at  guidance  or 
discrimination.  With  the  plates  of  the  Autotype  Com¬ 
pany,  which  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  has  at  command,  it 
would  be  quite  possible  to  make  a  catalogue  which  would 
be  of  interest  and  value  in  respect  to  the  limited  period 
over  which  it  ranges,  although  it  would  have  no  preten¬ 
sion  to  representative  completeness  or  to  adequate  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  greater  schools  of  Japanese  art.  As  it  is, 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  is  only  to  be  thanked  and  condoled 
with,  for  the  book  is  far  from  creditable,  and  is  likely 
to  render  our  British  standard  of  knowledge  and  con- 
noisseurship  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  Continental  judges 
and  of  the  Japanese  themselves. 

THE  DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

“  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.”  Edited  by  Sidney 
Lee.  Vol.  XLII.  O’Duinn — Owen.  London:  Smith, 
Elder  &  Co.  1895. 

T  N  a  volume  of  biography  which  begins  with  the  name 
of  O’Duinn  and  ends  with  that  of  Owen,  Ireland 
and  Wales  are  presumably  well  represented.  Among 
the  most  important  of  the  many  O’s  are  Saint  Laurence 
O’Toole,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  canonized  in  1226; 
Dermot  O’Hurley,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Cashel 
from  1581  to  1584,  when,  after  cruel  torture  heroically 
borne,  he  was  hanged  by  martial  law  ;  Grace  O’Malley,  a 
chieftainess  of  Amazonian  renown  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
sundry  O’Mores  and  O’Neills,  mostly  in  the  rebel  line  ; 
General  O’Mahony,  the  defender  of  Cremona  against  the 
Austrians ;  and  LordChancellor  O’Hagan.  Among  minor 
notabilities  is  Dennis  O’Kelly,  who  obtains  a  niche  in 
the  Temple  of  Fame  on  the  principle  of  accounting  “  the 
honours  of  his  matchless  horse  his  own,”  for  he  was  the 
possessor  of  Eclipse.  He  “  was  additionally  famous  in 
his  day  as  the  owner  of  a  talking  parrot,  which  whistled 
the  104th  Psalm.”  O’Meara,  the  medical  attendant  of 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  and  the  torment  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe’s  life,  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  article  by 
Colonel  Knollys.  His  partisanship  of  Napoleon  won 
O’Meara  honour  and  glory  among  English  Liberals, 
and  he  proceeded  to  take  up  Queen  Caroline,  became 
“an  active  member  of  the  Reform  Club,”  and  “a 
warm  adherent  of  Daniel  O’Connell,”  dying  appro¬ 
priately  of  an  illness  contracted,  so  it  was  said,  by 
attending  one  of  the  Irish  Liberator’s  meetings.  As 
a  specimen,  and  not  an  unpleasing  one,  of  the 
modern  Irish  revolutionist,  we  may  take  John  Boyle 
O’Reilly,  whose  earliest  feat  was  to  enlist  (in  1863)  in 
the  10th  Hussars,  for  the  purpose  of  sapping  the  loyalty 
of  his  comrades.  “With  boyish  recklessness,”  we  are 
told  by  a  biographer  cited  in  the  Dictionary,  “  O’Reilly 
embroidered  rebel  devices  on  the  underside  of  his  saddle¬ 
cloth  and  in  the  lining  of  his  military  overcoat.”  This 
way  of  making  faces,  as  it  were,  behind  the  back  of 
authority  is,  no  doubt,  exciting  and  enjoyable,  but 
rather  futile.  He  accomplished,  however,  greater 
things  than  this.  “Thanks  to  the  exertions  of 
O’Reilly,”  the  regiment  “became  disaffected  in  due 


course" — the  expression  is  charmingly  characteristic 
of  the  Irish  idea  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things.  But 
though  “  he  brought  in  some  eighty  men  to  be  sworn  in,  4 
had  them  divided  into  two  prospective  troops,  obtained 
possession  of  the  key  of  an  unused  postern  gate,  and 
had  everything  ready  to  take  his  men,  armed  and 
mounted,  out  of  barracks  at  a  given  signal,”  the 
mutiny,  or  the  revolution,  or  whatever  it  was  to  be,  did 
not  come  off.  When  O’Reilly’s  complicity  was  dis¬ 
covered,  he  would  probably,  under  any  other  Govern¬ 
ment  but  that  of  England,  have  been  “  in  due  course” 
shot;  but  as  it  was,  he  lived,  “after  visiting  many 
English  convict  prisons,”  to  escape  from  penal  servitude 
in  Western  Australia,  to  bring  about  the  rescue  of  his 
associates,  and  to  do  other  work  for  the  fenian  cause —  I 
we  write  “fenian  ”  with  a  small  first  letter,  not  out  of  dis¬ 
respect,  but  because  such  is  the  fancy  of  the  present  bio¬ 
grapher.  Moreover,  in  the  character  of  a  man  of  letters 
and  a  poet,  “  he  soon  filled  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
literary  society  of  Boston,”  was  made  an  honorary 
LL.D.  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  and_. 
at  last,  within  recent  years,  inadvertently  killed  himself  i 
with  an  overdose  of  chloral. 

Of  Owains  and  Owens  there  are  over  fifty,  not,  how¬ 
ever,  all  Welshmen  in  any  strict  sense.  The  most 
important  is  a  Lancaster  man  by  birth,  Sir  Richard  Owen 
— “  always  more  widely  known  by  the  title  of  ‘  Professor 
Owen  ’  than  by  the  knightly  addition  of  his  later  years  ” 
— whose  life  and  work  are  fully  treated  of  by  Sir  William 
H.  Flower.  He  is  followed  by  Robert  Owen  the  Socialist, 
who  finds  in  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  a  biographer  appre¬ 
ciative  of  the  good  points  of  his  subject,  while  at  the 
same  time  capable  of  regarding  him  in  a  spirit  of  quiet 
humour.  One  of  the  earliest  important  incidents  in 
Robert  Owen’s  career  was  the  too  hasty  swallowing  of 
some  scalding-hot  flummery — not  metaphorically,  but  j 
literally — and  a  permanent  injury  to  his  digestion 
thereby.  At  a  tender  age  he  was  sent  to  a  day-school, 
and  having  learned  all  that  his  master  could  teach,, 
was,  when  seven  years  old,  appointed  to  some  position  1 
dignified  with  the  title  of  “usher.”  He  read  largely 
and  omnivorously,  and  the  study  of  controversies  led 
him,  by  the  time  he  was  ten  years  old,  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  must  be  “something  fundamentally 
wrong  in  all  religions,  as  they  had  been  taught  up  to  that 
period.”  This  was  decided  enough,  but  Mr.  Stephen 
makes  it  sound  a  little  stronger  by  bringing  the  quota¬ 
tion  to  an  end  at  “  religions,”  omitting  the  phrase  which, 
though  not  very  logically,  does  somewhat  qualify  Owen’s 
assertion.  The  boy  was  father  of  the  man,  who  became, 
as  the  biographer  neatly  puts  it,  “one  of  those  intoler¬ 
able  bores  who  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  .  .  .  He  was 
essentially  a  man  of  one  idea  ;  that  idea,  too,  was  only 
partially  right,  and  enforced  less  by  argument  than  by 
incessant  and  monotonous  repetition.  Yet  he  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  important  figures 
in  the  social  history  of  the  time.”  Mr.  Stephen  also  con¬ 
tributes  a  lively  and  at  times  rather  caustic  biography  of 
Laurence  Oliphant,  forwhose  religious  aberrations  he  has 
little  or  no  sympathy,  though  he  is  inclined  to  reject  the 
suggested  explanation  of  actual  insanity.  “  Remarkable 
talents  without  thorough  training  have  thrown  many  minds 
off  their  balance,  and  Oliphant’s  case  is  only  exceptional 
for  the  singular  combination  of  two  apparently  incon¬ 
sistent  careers.  Till  his  last  years,  at  any  rate,  his 
religious  mysticism  did  not  disqualify  him  for  being  also 
a  shrewd  financier,  a  charming  man  of  the  world,  and  a 
brilliant  writer.” 

Going  back  further  in  date,  to  kings  of  Gwynedd 
and  princes  of  Powys,  we  note  Owain  Cyveiliog,  a 
prince  conspicuous,  according  to  Giraldus,  for  justice, 
prudence,  and  moderation,  but  who  would  hardly 
satisfy  the  Welsh  Nonconformist  conscience  of  to-day, 
for  in  his  hall,  so  it  is  averred  in  bardic  poetry,  “there 
was  drinking  without  regret,  without  refusal,  and 
without  any  kind  of  want.”  No  initials  are  affixed  to 
the  destructive  article  upon  Ossian  or  Oisin,  who 
“  must  be  regarded  as  a  character  of  historical  romance, 
and  not  as  an  author  belonging  to  literary  history.” 
Perhaps  the  writer  fears  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  indignant 
Celts,  jealous  for  Ossian’s  poetic  renown.  Mr.  Tait  gives 
us  an  elaborate  article  upon  the  Lollard  revolutionist  and 
martyr,  Sir  John  Oldcastle.  Mr.  Gollancz  tells  what  little 
can  be  known  of  the  personal  history  of  the  thirteenth- 
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century  monk,  Orm  or  Ormin,  and  supplements  it  with 
a  study  of  the  linguistic  and  literary  history  of  Orm’s 
book  of  metrical  homilies  entitled,  after  its  author, 
“Ormulum.”  The  editor,  Mr.  Lee,  contributes  im¬ 
portant  articles  upon  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  the  mur¬ 
dered  victim  of  a  dark  Court  intrigue  in  the  days  of 
James  I.,  upon  the  dramatist  Otway,  author  of  “  Venice 
Preserved,”  and  upon  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  first  Earl 
of  Danby,  the  Minister  of  Charles  II.  Mr.  Seccombe 
supplies  the  notice  of  poor  old  Ruth  Osborne,  whose 
melancholy  claim  to  fame  is  that  she  “was  the 
last  victim  in  England  of  the  superstitious  belief  in 
witchcraft,”  being  ducked  to  death  by  a  mob  at  Long- 
marstone  in  Hertfordshire  in  1751.  The  ringleader,  a 
mercenary  ruffian  who  collected  money  from  the  rabble 
for  “  the  sport  he  had  shown  them  in  ducking  the  old 
witch,”  was  deservedly  hanged;  but  there  was  a  strong 
local  feeling  that  it  was  “a  hard  case  to  hang  a 
man  for  destroying  an  old  wicked  woman  that  had 
done  so  much  harm  by  her  witchcraft.”  Outram, 
“  the  Bayard  of  India,”  receives  a  full  and  interesting 
notice  from  Colonel  Vetch.  In  the  domain  of  art  and 
literature,  we  pause  at  the  names  of  the  two  Opies,  the 
painter-husband  and  the  literary  wife.  The  article  on 
the  painter  is  by  Mr.  Monkhouse,  who  mentions  an 
early  appearance  of  the  young  “Cornish  wonder”  as 
“  Master  Oppey,”  but  not  the  further  detail  given  in  that 
lively  and  spiteful  book,  “  Xollekens  and  his  Times,” 
that  it  was  by  the  judicious  advice  of  Peter  Pindar  that 
the  vulgar  sound  of  “  Oppey  ”  was  exchanged  for  the 
aristocratic  “Opie.  ”  Miss  Elizabeth  Lee  gives  a  plea¬ 
sant  account  of  the  fascinating  Mrs.  Opie,  who  in  her 
widowhood  “  managed  to  combine  a  love  of  plea¬ 
sure,  society,  and  pretty  clothes  with  the  religion  of  a 
Quaker.”  Nevertheless  she  was  capable  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  sacrifice  to  her  religion,  if  it  be  true  that 
she  lost  “upwards  of  a  thousand  pounds  copy- 
money  ”  by  refusing,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
Quaker  duty,  to  complete  a  projected  novel.  She 
Mso — though  this  does  not  appear  in  the  biography — 
spoilt  one  of  her  best  “lays,”  that  on  the  fall  of  a 
soldier-cousin  in  the  wars,  by  recasting  it  so  as  to 
give  it  a  proper  Peace  Society  tone.  John  Oswald, 
native  of  Edinburgh,  “poet  and  republican,”  deserves 
remembrance  as  the  subject  of  a  sharp  saying  of  Tom 
Paine.  Oswald,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  India,  was 
converted  by  intercourse  with  Brahmins  to  vegetarianism, 
on  the  ground  of  humanity.  But  he  did  not  disapprove 
of  war  or  of  revolution,  for  he  joined  the  Jacobin  Club 
in  Paris,  and  was  appointed  commandant  of  the  first 
battalion  of  pikemen.  “  It  is  stated  that  on  one  occasion 
he  coolly  suggested,  at  a  party  of  some  members  of  the 
Convention,  as  the  most  effectual  method  of  averting 
civil  war,  the  putting  to  death  of  every  suspected  man 
in  I- ranee;  to  which  Thomas  Paine  replied,  ‘Oswald, 
you  have  lived  so  long  without  tasting  flesh  that  you 
have  a  most  ferocious  appetite  for  blood.’  ”  Possibly  it 
may  have  been  the  wine,  which  it  appears  that  Oswald 
was  accustomed  to  drink  “plentifully,”  rather  than  the 
abstinence  from  flesh,  that  created  the  “  ferocious  appe¬ 
tite.”  But  if  reckless  of  the  lives  of  others,  he  at  any 
rate  did  not  spare  either  his  own  or  those  of  his  nearest 
kin,  for,  together  with  histwo  sons,  he  fell  in  battle  against 
the  \  endean  Royalists.  Perhaps  nearly  a  column  and 
a  half  upon  the  prize-fighter  Tom  Oliver,  alias  “the 
Chelsea  gardener,”  might  be  thought  below  “the  dignity 
of  history,”  if  history  had  any  dignity  left.  But  all 
tastes  have  to  be  consulted,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
kind  of  eminence  that  takes  one’s  fancy,  one  is  pretty 
sure  to  light  upon  an  illustrious  example  of  it  in  every 
volume  of  the  “  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.” 

TWO  MEDICAL  BOOKS. 

“Clinical  Lectures  and  Essays.”  Vol.  II.  By  Sir 
William  Jenner,  Bart.,  F.R.S.  London  :  Rivington, 
Percival  &  Co.  1895. 

rpHIS  second  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  Lectures  on 
various  common  diseases,  delivered  by  Sir  William 
Jenner  while  an  active  member  of  the  staff  of  University 
College  and  the  Children’s  Hospital.  In  date  some  of 
them  are  old  :  the  earliest  was  given  in  1859.  In  vigour 
and  thoroughness  they  are  matched  by  few  modern 


treatises  on  the  same  subjects.  They  are  addressed 
primarily,  of  course,  to  medical  readers  ;  but  they  have  a 
wider  interest.  It  is  very  striking  to  find  how  perma¬ 
nently  true  and  valuable  are  the  results  recorded  by 
painstaking,  constant  watching  of  numerous  cases  over 
and  over  again  repeated.  The  very  power  of  observing 
disease  in  human  individuals  seems  to  be  rapidly 
becoming  almost  a  lost  art.  The  microscope,  bacteria 
of  every  kind,  curious  chemical  dreams,  lure  away 
many  men  into  side  issues,  about  which  they  discuss 
more  or  less  profitably.  Books  are  produced  rapidly  to 
spread  the  new  idea,  for  fear  it  should  be  exploded  before 
the  binder  can  finish  his  work.  We  have  had  several 
such  theoretical  triumphs  in  the  last  few  years  ;  Koch’s 
consumption  cure  is  a  typical  example.  The  rush  for  fame 
in  medicine  has  led  to  the  necessity  of  discovering  some¬ 
thing,  whether  it  be  true  or  not ;  and  discoveries  have  been 
made  and  unmade  with  dull  persistency  by  almost  every  one. 
YV  e  have  here  in  this  book  the  complete  negation  of  the 
modern  method.  It  is  odd  that  literally  nothing  has 
been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  rickets,  for  instance, 
notning  that  is  worth  knowing,  which  will  not  be  found 
in  this  essay  written  nearly  forty  years  ago.  And  many 
modern  descriptions  might  well  be  amplified  from  it. 
The  same  holds  true  of  other  portions  of  the  series. 
The  great  reputation  of  Sir  William  Jenner  as  a  clinical 
teacher  is  here  amply  justified.  It  is  a  work  of  perma¬ 
nent  value,  and  will  rank  in  time  with  the  writings  of 
Thomas  W  atson,  and  Graves  of  Dublin,  as  the  sound 
result  of  keen  and  accurate  observation.  The  writing  is 
terse  and  clear,  and  of  almost  French  lucidity. 

“The  Home  Book  of  Medical  Treatment.”  By  Robert 

Bell,  M.D.,  F.F.P.S.G.,  &c.  Glasgow:  David 

Bryce  &  Son.  1895. 

This  book  is  meant  presumably  for  those  who  are 
completely  without  knowledge  or  common-sense.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  dicta,  inadequate  where  not  obvious, 
on  every  subject  that  can  anyhow  be  dragged  into  the 
sphere  of  medicine.  They  are  alphabetically  arranged. 
Pears  are  defined  as  “fruit  which  requires  great  dis¬ 
crimination  in  selecting.”  “Jaws,  as  is  well  known, 
form  a  portion  of  the  skull,  and  are  employed  in  the 
process  of  mastication.”  And  so  on.  It  is  "difficult  to 
see  why  an  author  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
compile  such  a  purposeless  volume. 

A  FRENCH  IMPRESSION  OF  LONDON. 

“Notes  sur  Londres.”  Par  Brada.  Paris:  Calmann 

Livy.  1895. 

“  T  Ol  IR  semble  etre  le  but  unique  et  Idgitime  de  toute 
J  existence.”  Things  must  have  altered  strangely 
when  London  produces  this  impression  on  a  visitor  from 
F ranee.  ^  et  such  is  the  keynote  of  Brada’s  book.  The 
summing-up  provokes  curiosity  as  to  the  evidence 
produced.  And  of  evidence  Brada — it  is  a  lady,  we 
believe,  whom  the  pseudonym  conceals — has  plenty  ; 
singularly  free  from  prejudice,  she  presents  her  facts 
persuasively  and  well.  We  are  now,  it  seems,  passing 
through  an  acute  crisis  of  emancipation  ;  the  new  spirit, 
born  in  the  last  twenty  years,  has  entirely  changed 
society  ;  we  are  pervaded  by  a  passion  for  the  beautiful, 
the  delicate,  the  superfluous  ;  in  our  Board  schools,  in 
our  hospitals,  in  our  homes,  a  desire  to  delight  the  eye 
and  ear,  to  satisfy  the  spirit  and  the  senses  no  less  than 
material  needs,  is  triumphant.  Yes,  not  only  is  the 
prison  of  Puritanism  crumbling  down,  but  our  ancient 
and  renowned  “hypocrisy”  is  dying  too.  And  Brada 
deplores  its  death  !  For  whether  sincere  or  not,  it  had 
the  moral  value  of  a  strong  public  opinion. 

Some  of  these  conclusions  may  appear  surprising. 
Yet  we  must  remember  that  an  observer  from  outside 
is  far  better  fitted  to  gauge  a  change  in  which  we  our¬ 
selves  have  more  or  less  unconsciously  participated  ; 
and  Brada’s  impressions  are  as  obviously  sincere  as  her 
observation  is  keen  and  thorough.  And  if  this  keen  eye 
is  engaged  rather  in  exploring  and  divining  the  current 
of  present  tendencies  than  directed  to  the  backwaters  of 
reaction  or  stagnation,  is  not  that  the  business  of  true 
science?  The  Puritans  make  a  din,  it  is  true;  but  the 
cause  of  their  outcries  is  just  this  vehement  spirit  of 
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emancipation  which  Brada  proclaims  as  dominant.  The 
latter  is  the  vital  fact. 

The  many  pages  devoted  to  the  New  Woman,  of 
whose  importance  Brada  is  sufficiently  aware,  will  be 
less  interesting  to  English  than  to  foreign  readers.  One 
chapter  alone,  that  on  the  theatre,  is  entirely  and  un¬ 
accountably  inadequate.  “TheTempter”  and  “ Charley’s 
Aunt  ”  cannot  fairly  be  taken  as  the  sole  types  of  modern 
English  drama ;  and  there  seems  something  wrong  about 
the  description  of  the  author  of  the  former  piece,  as  “le 
poete  Jones,  disciple  et  continuateur  de  Swinburne.” 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  book  is  wonderfully  free  from 
those  almost  inevitable  little  slips  and  misconceptions 
with  which  we  expect  to  be  amused  in  a  foreigner’s 
description  of  ourselves. 

Brada’s  book,  in  fine,  is  a  remarkable  addition  to  that 
very  interesting  series  of  works,  which  our  visitors, 
from  Voltaire  to  Bourget,  have  devoted  to  our  life  and 
customs.  With  all  their  many  differences,  there  has 
been  one  dominant  impression  running  through  them  ; 
the  impression  of  a  strenuous  life,  a  militant  and  superb 
energy.  Poets  like  Heine,  Chenier,  or  Gautier,  shrink 
from  its  aggressive  vehemence  ;  but  Brada,  seeing  from 
the  inside,  finds  in  the  sleepless  movement  of  Holborn 
and  the  Strand  an  electricity  which  carries  one  away 
with  it,  a  sense  of  that  mysterious  force  “qui  fait 
marcher  les  armies  et  soutient  les  peureux.”  England 
is  expanding,  is  returning  to  the  free  spirit  of  Elizabethan 
times  ;  and  with  that  is  returning  to  the  “joy  of  life.  ” 
If  this  be  true,  it  is  a  good  omen  ;  for  it  means  that 
decline  is  not  yet.  As  Brada  notes,  with  her  usual 
penetration,  it  is  the  “instincts  un  peu  grossiers  ”  of 
this  retained  virility  which  guard  our  society  from  the 
dangers  of  its  “civilisation  raffinee.” 

FICTION. 

“My  Lady  Nobody.”  By  Maarten  Maartens.  London  : 

Richard  Bentley.  1895. 

“’THE  literary  reputation  of  Maarten  Maartens  is  an 
established  fact.  ”  So  far  this  Review  has  already 
gone.  It  remains  to  congratulate  him  upon  having 
established  it  before  this  present  publication,  which  will, 
we  fear,  do  much  to  weaken  his  foundation  in  the  hearts 
and  households  of  the  reading  public.  The  rivalry  of 
brothers  in  love  the  reading  public  will  tolerate,  but  the 
marriage  of  the  heroine  to  a  deceased  husband’s  brother 
will,  we  are  afraid,  render  the  volume  unpalatable  to 
that  important  section  which  likes  its  fiction  light,  but 
withal  takes  it  seriously.  Quite  apart  from  that  the  book 
is  poor.  Ursula  married  the  wrong  brother,  who  was 
the  elder  of  the  two,  and  cheated  the  younger  out  of  his 
inheritance  by  saying  her  boy  died  after  his  father, 
whereas  the  infant  died  before.  Things  became  very 
uncomfortable  for  her,  and  a  unanimous  village  rioted 
when  the  brother-in-law  came  home  flushed  with  victory 
from  Acheen.  (The  fighting  in  Acheen  as  our  author 
describes  it  can  only  be  compared  to  a  campaign  of 
marionettes  against  shadows.)  So  she  restores  the 
property,  and  he  asks  her  to  marry  him,  and  the  book 
ends  with  the  ancient  pose,  varied  by  a  new  use  of  an 
English  adverb  ;  ‘  ‘  and  a  flood  of  sunlight  falling  leisurely 
around  them  lighted  into  sudden  brilliance  ”  (for  no  par¬ 
ticular  reason)  “  the  cross  upon  his  breast.”  The  book 
is  overcrowded  with  minor  characters,  many  of  which 
are  merely  comic  mechanisms  :  the  wife-hunting  miser 
Mopius,  his  niece  Harriet,  Aunt  Josine  and  her  patent 
medicines — Aunt  Josine  who  takes  an  intimation  of  the 
marriage  of  her  niece  as  an  offer  to  herself,  and  a  dozen 
similar  accessories  might  well  have  been  dispensed  with. 
Indeed  that  remark  applies  to  the  whole  book.  We  have 
read  it  without  pleasure  and  without  emotion. 

“Lyre  and  Lancet.”  By  F.  Anstey.  London  :  Smith, 

Elder  &  Co.  1895. 

“Tom  Chester’s  Sweetheart.”  By  Joseph  Hatton. 

London  :  Hutchinson  &  Co.  1895. 

“  A  Sensational  Trance.”  By  Forbes  Dawson.  London: 

Downey  &  Co.  1895. 

Mr.  Anstey’s  “  Lyre  and  Lancet”  is  rapid  and  clever, 
readable  from  cover  to  cover — so  much  is  bare  justice — 
and,  further,  we  must  add  that  it  is  trite  in  conception 
and  altogether  unworthy  of  the  author  of  the  “Tinted 
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Venus”  and  “Vice  Versa.”  The  conventional  poet  of 
low  comedy,  soft  hat,  long  hair,  erotic  verse,  author  of 
“Andromeda,”  goes  down  to  a  country  house,  whither  , 
a  little  “vet”  who  has  trained  the  celebrated  bull  bitch 
Andromeda  is  also  bound.  The  poet,  travelling  second- 
class,  is  shown  into  the  servants’  hall  ;  the  “  vet,”  travel¬ 
ling  first,  into  the  drawing-room.  The  obvious  situations 
develop  easily  enough.  It  is  all  very  funny,  but  it  forces 
upon  us  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Anstey,  who  was  once 
upon  a  time  our  most  brilliant  humourist,  is  now  only  our 
cleverest  comic  journalist.  Some  day,  perhaps,  he  will 
tire  of  journalism,  and  turn  to  better  things  again,  and 
then  we  shall  rejoice  to  give  him  more  than  a  third  of  a 
notice.  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton,  too,  is  really  not  to  be 
encouraged  this  time.  Farcical  comedy  is  bad  enough 
upon  the  stage  ;  a  one-act  farcical  comedy  made  into  a 
book,  and  full  of  such  impossibilities  as  only  theatrical 
convention  can  justify,  is  beyond  forgiveness.  His 
“Jessop  Blythe”  was  very  good  reading,  and  we  are 
ready  to  welcome  as  much  more  in  that  vein  as  he 
chooses  to  send  us.  But  the  memory  of  that  book  only 
intensifies  our  sense  of  the  dullness  of  “Tom  Chester’s 
Sweetheart.”  Mr.  Forbes  Dawson,  the  author  of  “  A  j 
Sensational  Trance,”  writes  in  the  English  of  a  low- 
class  betting  man,  and  has  produced  a  little  volume  as 
full  of  errors  of  taste  as  any  we  have  seen  this  year. 
This  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  since  now  and  again 
there  are  extraordinarily  brilliant  gleams  of  imagination, 
notably  the  dying  carrion  bird  splashing  on  the  water 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  dream,  and  the  crumbling 
dead  actors  in  the  vision  of  dead  London.  In  places  the 
style  is  repulsively  vulgar — that  must  be  clearly  under-  I 
stood  ;  one  must  compare  it  to  stale  beer  and  onions  and  | 
twopenny  cigars  to  be  understood.  In  spite  of  that,  the 
reviewer  has  read  it  through  with  far  more  interest  than  i 
he  has  found  in  many  a  better  book. 

“  Always  Wrong.”  By  Charles  T.  C.  James.  London.:  1 

Ward  &  Downey.  1895. 

The  ghost  of  Dickens,  sadly  attenuated,  still  walks 
the  earth  in  the  person  of  Mr.  C.  T.  C.  James,  entertain-  1 
ingas  ever — forhisparticular  readers — in  spite  of  his  thin¬ 
ness.  Ernest  is  a  colourless  version  of  David  Copperfield 
— a  David  Copperfield  left  out  in  the  rain — who  marries 
a  highly  re-coloured  little  Dora  called  Gueldina,  and 
loves  and  collaborates  with  a  superior  angel  named 
Stella.  Guppy  turns  up,  much  defaced,  as  the  amorous 
Sneal,  but  most  of  the  other  characters  are  flattened 
beyond  recognition.  It  is  a  pleasure,  however,  to  come 
across  the  village  of  Dingley  by  name.  Altogether 
“Always  Wrong”  is  a  readable,  entertaining,  mediocre 
book,  and  witnesses  to  the  power  of  Dickens  to  stand  1 
extreme  dilution.  The  whole  lump  is  leavened  by  him. 
That  is  as  much  as  we  can  say  for  it.  It  is  scarcely  1 
within  the  province  of  criticism  to  deal  more  fully  with 
deliberate  imitations. 

“  Fooled  by  a  Woman.”  By  Mrs.  Edward  Kennard. 

London  :  F.  V.  White  &  Co.  1895. 

It  was  George  who  was  fooled,  and  the  bad  but  beauti¬ 
ful  Bianca  did  it.  She  was  an  Italian  and  a  widow — 
which  accounts  for  any  wickedness.  Entirely  in  the 
interest  of  the  story  she  murdered  her  mother-in-law 
with  a  knife,  and  peppered  the  corpse  with  lockets, 
walking-sticks,  visiting  cards,  and  other  trifles  dis¬ 
tinctive  of  George.  George  was  out  for  a  walk  at  the 
time  and  met  no  one  but  an  old  man,  who,  poor  old 
fellow  !  was  on  his  way  to  South  Africa  in  order  not  to 
interfere  with  the  injustice  of  the  trial.  Bianca  showed 
the  police  inspector  over  the  scene  of  the  crime,  and 
suggests  George  as  a  likely  person.  “  ’E  love  me  to 
distraction.  Very  likely  ’ardly  knew  what  ’e  do,”  she 
says  in  her  beautiful  soft  Italian-English.  A  blood¬ 
stained  knife,  bearing  George’s  name  in  large  letters, 
was  found  beside  the  old  lady’s  body.  This,  coupled 
with  Bianca’s  fascinating  beauty  and  the  ostentatious 
garnishing  of  the  murdered  woman  with  his  other  little 
treasures,  satisfied  everybody  of  his  guilt.  He  was 
arrested,  tried,  and  condemned  to  death.  But  the  gods 
would  not  have  it  so.  Twice  the  noose  was  adjusted, 
twice  “the  machinery”  refused  to  hang  an  innocent 
man.  “Bewildered  and  alarmed  ”  at  this  dangerous  evi¬ 
dence  of  volition  on  the  part  of  the  gallows  the  officials 
locked  him  up  again,  and,  regretting  their  inability  to 
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hzng  the  convict  provided,  “awaited  further  instruc¬ 
tions.  Was  the  convict  sent  the  right  one?  The 
Home  Secretary  did  not  know,  but,  taking  the  safe  line, 
commuted  his  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life.  Then 
a  bricklayer  at  work  upon  the  chimney  of  the  old  lady’s 
boudou-  is  startkd  by  the  discover)'  of  a  blood-stained 

k£'fr  »f  "f^own  sex  and  a  “fine  female  pocket- 
handkerchief.  A  reaction  took  place  in  my  favour,” 
sajs  George  vaguely,  “and  I  was  set  at  liberty.”  And 
so  on.  It  is  a  fine  female  novel  of  the  good  old  school 

?fnr°er^  ^he^thThteraturr^1  t0  ^  the  ^ 
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“.\nnals  of  the  Court  of  Oberon.”  By  John  Hunter 

<<  c  Du\^r'  London  :  Dlgby,  Long  &  Co.  1895. 
borne  Passages  in  Plantagenet  Paul’s  Life.  ”  Bv  Him 

urn  t°^d°n  :  DiSb-v>  Lonff  &  Co.  1895.  ' 

Told  on  the  Pagoda.  ’  By  Mimosa.  London  :  Fisher 
Lnwin.  1895. 

Messrs.  Digby,  Long  &  Co.  should  be  careful  not  to 
pubhsh  the  works  of  dull  authors.  We  wonder  why  they 

?h°  £  verenre  tW°  m?re  quite  imP°ssible  books'  from 
them.  Mr.  Duvar,  we  learn  from  the  title-pag-e  is  the 

ftui.bor  °f.“  The  Enamorado  ”  and  “  Roberva^  ^Dramas  • 
The  Triumph  of  Constancy,  a  Romaunt,”  “  Immicrra- 
tion  of  the  Fairies,”  &c.  We  have  never  heard  ofany 

No  hthmatbMrnand  WlU  566  that  we  avoid  them' 
.Not  that  Mr.  Duvar  impresses  us  as  a  hopelessly  dull 

EE  h^’  ln.de.ed’  a  ver7  fair  share  of  imagination, 
but  he  lacks  discrimination,  the  capacity  to  select  and 
finish,  and  without  these  saving  qualities  any  writer 
must  necessarily  be  a  bore.  “  Plantagenet  Paul  ”  is 

e£K,hcLh(,°Pe,?T  2  "  nter  °f  "*  dreariest  reminis- 

-ences,  chiefly  of  loans  and  landladies.  We  cannot 
rnag.ne  how  this  kind  of  stuff  gets  itself  printed 
Told  on  the  Pagoda  ”  is  a  collection  of  very  unim 

°Ut  byirre,eVantPhoto- 


new  science  books. 


C°ctlfIlbutvns  to. the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Evolution  1 1 
Skew  \ariation  in  Homogeneous  Material.”  By  Karl 

R  UTfrS,ty  C°,le&e>  London.  London  :  Published 
for  the  Royal  Society  by  Dulau  &  Co.  1895.  uusnea 

,VE  ar®  nOW  • famiIiar  the  method  of  representing  a 
vaning  series  of  numbers  by  a  curve.  The  fluctu-ir-nn*  nf 
e  barometer  and  thermometer,  for  instance,  are  represented  in 
papers  by  a  waving  line  drawn  through  the  various 

ccessive  points  to  which  the  column  of  mercury  has  reached 
e  t,hiP  e  °f  haPdred.coins  are  place  upon  a  tray  and  tossed  on 
h  ab]e  rfepeated  y  11  1S  plain  that  at  ^ch  throw-  any  numbed 
r^  i/T  D°ne  t0  two  hundred  ma>'  turn  up  afte  each 
nd«d  wodd  Tr-””0  ,nfk  in  ,he  b“’”tSS- 
Unce  3  be^eW.  £ 

two  hundred  in  order  along  the  foot  of  the  columns  Then 

th  WC  *2*  d°Wn  3nd  tossed  the  tray  of  two  hundred  coins 
iw  thousand  times,  at  each  toss  counting  the  number  of  heads 

t  theCmaldle  aCk  m3rk  ^  proPer  column,  we  should  find 
1  H  dd  columns  would  soon  increase  in  height  while  the 

ficient  nUmnK.WOr  d  ,ncrease  much  more  slowly.  After  a 
haem  number  of  experiments,  providing  that  the  tossin* 

s  fa ir,  tne  too  of  the  columns  would  form  a  cune  r  f 
ujar  y  from  the  nothing  to  the  hundred  column  and  filling 
“k.r  y  Up  to  the. two  hundred.  Such  a  curve  would  be  nearly 
«  a  mathemancian  like  Professor  Pearson  would  call  the 

ratir  wls  °LfmaCy-  ;Supposin&»  however,  that  when  the 
Ifoi?' 01  .looking  after  each  throw  some  one  were  to 
_? und  ha,f  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  tails  to  heads,  it  will  readilv 
mnW  that  the  resulting  curve  would  not  be  symmetrical 
would :  bu  ge  out  on  one  side  of  the  middle  line  A  ESe 

it  fash°or  d,s,urbm<l  altar  ft.  cun,  in*. 

hose  who  are  dealing  with  the  problems  of  life  with  vital 
Sties,  measurements  of  variations,  and  so  forth,  employ  this 
bod  of  plotting  out  cun-es,  and  Professor  PearsonV  present 

’r^Sk  Sfromh.Hhe-  malhemat!cal  asP«cts  of  the  kind  ofPcurves 
thf'r  empirical  observations.  Only  an  expert 

cal  reasoning'1  d  foU?w  hlS  ln&enious  a”d  learned  mathe- 
cal  reasoning  upon  the  various  forms  of  curves  that  deviate 
•  the  normal  curve  of  frequency.  He  h3c  hl  1,  . 

rous  “?k«”  cSk,  fta.'^.XJd'oS 

rder  In  °(Vanat,ons  and  of  vital  statistics,  have 

act  matheEa1bn<?rTa  ‘ty  and  can  be  made  the  subject  of 
inellr  pE1  th,e0rem5'  Taklng  the  matter  of  varia- 

otoccur'I.tE  1rS°inS,reas0ning  seems  to  show  that  these 
occur  either  lawlessly,  or  like  the  tossing  of  a  number  of 


contents  ofthe  original^editlon  ifnd  added  t0  tbe 

^dasanew^^aS^^?^1  *  ?ay  be  re‘ 

likely  to  remain  the  standard  English  treati^'o^E'011-’  'VS 
some  tim°  to  rnmp  •  0  treatise  on  insanity  for 

a.  any  tengX  he"  h  “  oe  d«lt  with 

Review  R t  Z  gnm  a  subJect  for  the  pages  of  a 

wsr,t>-iewScSL2a 

pleasant  IhlaJ, •  “ S  “ '“TSS'olS tV* 

SSX  'EXizrs  S 

f‘  »”<  Continental  alien:'?,  woniT^ewift  hSL' 
■ng  th?  S  "/??„Usranla  SfeT"™ 

?heyiS^frf  DrlEtSf  i?53;1!!  •  As  *»  athird’quesdon 

«and1fh/t)wInrbenmade<!^^t1^resel^as'S<Sir^bEa^^  bEgkmaSd^ 

vera  causa  of  even  one  class  ofr«P=«rP  -  Knov'Ied°e  of  a 
WOO H  lead  to  a  £% 

ahmirUroheSth°"  insanity  of  sorae  Linds  mav  be  the  result  of 
a  microbe,  bnngs  in  its  tram  the  uneasy  thought  that 

SlZt  C°n,a8">“-  But  on  such  matter,  6r.  Sf„^y  f 


Summer  Studies  of  Birds  and  Books  ”  Bv  \V  tVarJn  v  i 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  189J.  7  arde  F°"'Ier' 


These  pleasant  studies  have  already  anDeared  in  • 

or  in  pamphlet  form,  and  bird-lovers  'wilHie  ?ratefui 
author  fur  the  coilection.  Like  the  weU  taot^  Ser  es,™ 

the  same  writer,  they  are  charming  but  slight  record-  nf 
accurate  observations  of  bird-life  in  England  in  tLTi  i 

3n°  a°utuhmnTE  ChaptCr’  that-°n  the  departure  of  olfr'bfrds 

autumn,  contains  an  interesting’  novelt%’  \fr  Fnu'«  u 

repeatedly  gone  to  the  south  coastfo  ,°e?Telai.  ofSdepar? 

ing  sw'allows.  At  Durlstone  Point,  near  Swanacr^  tioP<i 

noticed  that  as  the  docks  of  swallows  arrive  they  s?a’r  ut  in To 

awf  "nf a;k'Lt:Sddr"  sfiss  a:  £' 


'  A”chS \-d  P’ysio.l,°«y  ,for  -'-'orses.”  Compiled  by  Diana 
Cbffonncttnbcr.  New  York  and  London  °Macmillan  I 


This  singular  compilation  is  written  bv  a  ladv  fnr  mmA  j 

AP- 

are  book,  in  Jb« 

"mpiUtion"'3”8'"'"1  “d  '“Cidi,y  “  this  Amertcan  lady's 


1  B,PS’hB FStS’  and  ^ish"  of  the  Norfolk  Broadland.”  Bv 
P.  H.  Emerson.  London  :  David  Nutt.  1895.  7 

lrJE  Ef1Cr?°u-  haS  written  a  Peasant  contribution  to  English 
loca  natural  history.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  well 

pnn.e  photographs,  and  the  letterpress  contains  some  curious 
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matter  regarding  the  customs  of  birds  and  beasts  written  breezily 
and,  as  Bacon  said,  “  without  fig-leaves.” 


“A  Handbook  of  Systematic  Botany.”  By  Dr.  E.  Warming. 
Translated  by  M.  C.  Potter.  London :  Swan  Sonnenschem. 

1S95. 

The  well-known  treatise  of  the  Copenhagen  Professor  as 

been  carefully  translated.  The  illustrations  ye  numerous  and 

excellent,  and,  as  there  is  no  English  rival,  it  should  be  useful 
to  teachers  and  students  of  botany. 


“  Fauna  of  British  India,  including  Ceylon  and  Burmad”  Edited 
by  W. T.  Blandford.  Moths.  Vol.  III.  By  G.  F.  Hamp-on. 
London  :  Taylor  &  Francis.  1895. 

This  laro-e  volume  contains  two  families  of  the  Noctuida 
the  Focillince  and  Deltoidina.  Mr.  Hampson  is  an  authority 
well  known  to  entomologists,  and  his  work  is  well  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  monumental  work  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 


“An  Elementary  Textbook  of  Anatomy.”  By  H.  E.  Clark. 
London  :  Blackie  &  Son.  1895- 
This  little  volume  is  an  excellent  resume  of  human  anatomy 
with  many  clear  and  well-drawn  figures.  It  should  prove  useful 
to  elementary  students  and  to  nurses. 


“  Lessons  in  Elementary  Physics.”  By  Balfour  Stewart,  F.R.S. 

London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 

This  is  a  “new  and  enlarged  edition”  of  a  text-book  that 
must  already  have  been  sold  by  tens  of  thousands.  It  needs  no 
new  commendation,  as  its  masterly  simplicity  is  known  to  every' 
student  and  teacher  of  physics. 


greatest  blunder  possible  to  a  man  who  would  be  an  artist. 
\Vhat  Mr.  Platt  gives  us  of  story  or  situation  is  radically  indis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  fictions  which  every  boy,  cursed  with 
imagination,  has  invented  by  the  dozen  to  tickle  his  fancy  with, 
putting  himself,  of  course,  in  the  place  of  the  hero.  Mr.  Platt 
may  have  published,  and  he  would  have  us  believe  that  he  even 
imagined,  these  things  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world  ;  if 
this°is  so,  if  the  king  who  tortures  a  beautiful  girl  before  the 
°reedy  eyes  of  his  court,  and  then  falls  in  love  with  her  and 
saves  her,  if  the  man  who  makes  it  the  business  of  his  life  to 
save  women  from  the  blows  of  tormentors  and  dies  in  the  arms 
of  the  last  one  he  has  saved,  if  such  things  are  really  the  height 
of  his  objective  fancy,  he  is  indeed  in  a  bad  way.  It  is  often  not 
at  all  clear  what  lessons  he  thinks  he  is  teaching  in  these  situa-  1 
tions,  but  no  lessons,  no  little  addition  of  any  sort,  can  set  them 
riHit.  Two  things  he  certainly  wishes  to  advocate  :  so  much  can 
be  gathered  from  his  book.  One  is  a  more  simple— what  is 
called,  for  shortness’  sake,  pagan— attitude  towards  love  ;  but 
here  he  is  hindered  by  his  entire  sombreness,  by  a  lack  of 
laughter  and  sunniness.  If  he  wants  to  see  the  thing  well 
preached,  let  him  turn  to  the  tracts  of  Edward  Carpenter ;  and 
there,  too,  he  will  find  a  cleaner, more  dignified  preaching  of  his 
second  point,  namely,  that  the  children  to  be  born,  that  the  next 
generation  is  the  criterion  of  love.  Mr.  Platt  has  no  sense  of 
proportion  or  grace,  no  tact,  no  sense  of  humour  ;  his  literature  „ 
is  as  ungainly  as  the  Bronte  music  he  published  earlier,  and  as  ^ 
full  of  unrelenting  earnestness  and  stem  striving  after  elemental 
simplicity.  This  black  earnestness  superimposed  on  a  com¬ 
pletely  rotten  artistic  foundation  makes  the  book  a  nightmare. 


new  books  and  reprints. 


“Matter,  Force,  and  Spirit.”  London:  G.  P.  Putnams  Sons. 
1895. 

'T'HIS  book  is  somewhat  mysterious.  At  the  very  beginning, 
1  in  his  own  words,  and  at  the  end,  in  a  quotation  from  Drum¬ 
mond,  the  author  apparently  concedes  that  any  reasoning  “O'11 
science  to  the  existence  of  God  is  fallacious  ;  and  yet  in  the 
middle  he  seems  to  lose  hold  of  this  truth  and  gives  ‘  scientin- 
evidence  of  a  supreme  intelligence,”  which  is  the  sub-title  of  is 
book.  Although  his  science  is  up  to  date  and  expressed  m  the 
most  technical  and  modem  terms,  he  makes  the  same  old 
Paleyan  spring  from  science  to  God  which  has  been  ndiculed  a 
hundred  times— at  least  the  difference  of  the  spring  is  not 
obvious.  The  laws  of  science  do  not  explain  the  existence  of 
life,  hence  there  must  be  a  Divine  First  Cause;  tne  world  is 
beautiful  and  its  laws  exactly  and  wonderfully  suited  to  the 
needs  of  humanity,  therefore  there  must  be  a  supreme  intelli¬ 
gence  It  is  the  same  old  absurdity  of  bringing  reasoning  to 
the  help  of  religion,  when  religion  has  its  all-powerful  agent  to 
itself — revelation — and  needs  no  other  help.  The  inevitable 
limits  of  reason  were  shadowed  forth  in  the  words  of  the 
Preacher  :  “  He  hath  made  everything  beautiful  m  His  time  ; 
also  He  hath  set  the  world  in  their  heart,  so  that  no  man  can 
find  out  the  work  that  God  maketh  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  ”  The  old  story  of  the  Austrian  officer  still  holds  good  as 
an  analogy  to  the  transition  which  ihe  author  makes  on  page  9b 
from  the  limits  of  science  to  the  necessity  of  a  First  Cause. 
The  officer  wished  to  arrange  the  aigrette  fixed  at  the  top  of  the 
tall  shako  he  was  wearing,  and  his  arm  could  not  reach  high 
enough,  so  he  got  up  on  to  a  chair. 


“A  Garden  of  Pleasure.”  By  E.  V.  B.  London  :  Elliot  Stock 
lS95. 

Here  indeed  we  have  the  untroubled  peace  of  the  country  so 
often  sung,  the  calendar  written  in  the  succession  of  flowers  and 
fruits,  nav,  the  passages  of  the  years  themselves  computed  not 
by  Ministries  but  by  changes  in  the  garden.  If  we  leave  the  one 
garden  for  a  moment  it  is  but  to  look  into  another.  This  plea¬ 
sant  life  we  lead  till  Christmas  Eve,  and  then,  sorely  against  ouij 
will,  we  are  forced  away  from  the  happy  earth  into  a  land  of 
dreams.  If  the  dream  had  succeeded,  it  would  have  been  a  bit 
of  Tean  Paul  ;  that  is  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  it.  It  is  strange 
that  any  one  who  has  read  Jean  Paul  (he  is  mentioned  on  p.  84) 
should  have  ventured  on  a  religious  dream,  full  of  symbols  and 
drenched  with  sentiment,  a  dream,  too,  on  the  eve  of  a  great) 
festival ;  such  things  are  his  peculiar  property,  his  alone.  But 
Christmas  Eve  only  occupies  seven  pages  out  of  more  than  twe 
hundred. 


“Some  Wordsworth  Finds.”  Arranged  and  intrcduced  by 
James  Medborough.  London:  At  the  L  mcom  Press.  1  9 5 • 
Lovers  of  Wordsworth’s  poetry  may  temper  the  curiosity 
aroused  by  Mr.  Medborough’s  title.  The  slender  volume 
satirizes— not  altogether  undeservedly—  the  rage  for  the  in- 
edited  ;  the  writer  obtains  from  a  deaf  old  woman  his  Hawks- 
head  find — a  “  sonnick  ”  composed  during  a  vacation  ;  from  an 
old  man,  who  perfectly  remembered  Wordsworth,  certain  pre¬ 
cious  fragments  are  recovered,  of  which  the  first  may  be  printed 
here  in  full— “  Not  Waterloo  alone  ”  ;  the  “  Dunmail  Raise 
Finds  ”  consist  of  ten  sonnets  secured  for  the  author  with  the 
aid  of  a  five-pound  note  by  a  tramp.  The  elaborate  joke  of 
Mr.  Medborough  might  have  been  enjoyable  if  his  ’finds 
were  clever  parodies  of  Wordsworth’s  style  ;  but  they  are 
simply  stupid,  and  Wordsworth  did  not  indulge  in  such  Cockney 
rhymes  as  “  brought,”  “  port,”  “  fought,”  “  snort.  ’  Five  hundred 
and  fifty  copies  are  printed  :  a  number  in  excess  of  the  world  s 
need  by  exactly  fifty  times  eleven. 


“  Garden  Flowers  and  Plants.”  By  J.  Wright,  F.R.H.S.  London 
Macmillan.  1895. 

This  little  primer  is  meant  to  help  those  amateurs  who  have  ; 
o-arden,  not  to  cheer  the  unfortunate  people  who  have  none.  Anc 
yet  they  too  may  find  a  fascination  in  Mr.  Wrights  instruc 
tions,  and  start  planting  and  tending  in  imagination  a  garden  0 
their  own,  an  even  keener  pleasure  than  reading  about  the  rea 
garden  of  another.  Mr.  Wright  brings  the  very  smell  of  eartl 
and  growth  into  our  faces.  However,  that  is  but  one  of  thos 
extra  prizes  gained  unconsciously  by  those  who  contend  in  th 
right  way  for  some  other  object.  And  there  is  no  doubt  tha 
practically  this  little  text-book  will  prove  invaluable  ;  th 
beginner  will  find  in  it  exactly  the  information  he  must  know 
and  generally  does  not,  for  the  lack  of  a  little  telling.  The  cub 
too  are  models  of  what  such  illustrations  should  be;  they  giv 
the' necessary  information  where  words  would  be  uncommon^ 
and  they  are  mostly  limited  to  comparisons  of  what  youn 
plants  and  cuttings  should  and  should  not  look  like. 


“  Gardening  a  la  Mode  :  Vegetables.” 
London  :  Longmans.  1895. 


By  Mrs.  de  Sali 


“  Gardening  h  la  Mode  :  Fruits.”  By  Mrs.  de  Salis.  London 


“  Women,  Love,  and  Life.”  By  William  Platt.  London  :  Charles 
Hirsch.  1895. 

It  is  rare  for  an  author’s  conviction  of  his  own  genius  to  be 
such  an  imperious  obsession  that  he  is  forced  to  cry  out  a  chal¬ 
lenge  on  every  second  page  of  his  book.  Such  tyrannical 
assurance  as  Mr.  Platt’s  must  mean  something;  and  perhaps  it 
arose  not  only  from  a  presentiment  that  he  would  be  misunder¬ 
stood,  but  also  from  a  dim  feeling  that  his  book  might  possib  > 
be  fundamentally  and  hopelessly  bad.  For  it  is  hardly  credible 
that  an  author  (however  little  communication  he  holds  with  his 
fellows)  could  be  entirely  unconscious  while  he  was  making  the 


Longmans.  1895 
Here  we  have  gardening  combined  with  cookeiy,  not  a  vei 
pleasant  combination  sentimentally  speaking.  Moreover,  r- 
cipes  gain  in  lusciousness  by  certain  technicalities  of  sty 
which  "do  not  suit  gardening,  in  spite  of  their  practical  ai 
“Mushrooms  ought  to  appear  in  six  weeks,  but  that  cannot  t 
depended  on,  and  sometimes  are  much  longer  in  produeir 
them."  There  are  also  traces,  happily  less  frequent,  of  tt 
reverse  process— the  fuller  style  suited  to  garden  instruction 
creeps  into  the  recipes.  “  Drain,  and  pass  it  through  a  w  i 
sieve,  and  then  return  it  to  the  saucepan  with  a  little  salt  — t 
two  its  are  a  wilful  throwing  away  of  privilege.  Sometimes  tl 
two  styles  meet  in  equal  force  and  then  there  is  a  pitched  batt 
as  at  'the  beginning  of  Spinach,  where,  in  five  lines,  four  1 
refer  indifferently  to  three  separate  substantives,  one  of  whr 
is  in  the  plural.  The  protection  of  vegetables  from  frost  ope 
with,  “  Cauliflowers  showed  the  foliage  bent 
heads  until  nearly  fit  to  cut.  Then  lift  the  plants  a°d  P  l  a 
them  under  cover.”  [Now,  whatever  may  be  said  about  the  sty 
of  these  books,  the  meaning  of  the  sentences  is  always  clea 
hence  there  must  be  a  misprint  in  this  clause.  L  ndoul?tec 
shoved  was  in  the  MS.  should  have; nhe  printer  read  the 
as  we,  and  having  to  select  between  the  two  verbs  showed  a 
have,  and  knowing  that  cauliflowers  do  not  ha^theirf°'a 
thus  bent,  quite  rightly  chose  showed,  and  printed  a  senter 
which  at  any  rate  cannot  be  contradicted. 
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“Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.”  By  Ian  Maclaren.  Eighth 
edition.  London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  1895. 

The  eighth  edition  of  “  Ian  Maclaren”’s  book  ought  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  stay  those  discontented  persons  who  inveigh  so  noisily 
against  the  taste  of  the  present  day — young  men  traitorous  to 
their  own  generation  and  elders  who  ought  to  know  better 
than  to  grumble  ungratefully  at  the  times  to  which  they  have 
been  spared.  A  piece  of  fiction  could  not  well  be  made  up  0f 
more  simple,  straightforward  sentiment.  If  the  picture  of 
Drumtochty  life  makes  too  frequent  an  appeal  to  the  reader’s 
tears,  the  people  in  the  picture  are  more  than  normally  healthy 
A  connected  story  is  not  “Ian  Maclaren” ’s  fashion  ofrepresenta- 
tion  ;  he  displays  his  men  and  women  as  we  should  see  them 
if  we  lived  among  them  and  understood  them.  This  method 
results  in  something  which  resembles  actual  life  more  closely 
than  a  story  can.  We  see  the  people  in  the  Glen  as  we  see 
those  who  surround  us  in  life— only  in  a  more  gentle  and 
appreciative  spirit.  Our  vision  is  not  concerned  with  story  or 
problem,  but  with  the  appearance  of  individual  character  in  the 
light  of  every  day.  Here  and  there  a  character  is  shown  up  by 
the  more  searching  gleam  of  a  great  event ;  but  even  these  great 
events  do  not  come  as  denouements,  climaxes,  ends  ;  they  are 
not  of  that  importance,  they  become  merged  in  the  ordinary 
ii.e  which  continues  much  the  same  as  before.  We  are  not  told 
the  history  of  any  inhabitant  of  Drumtochty,  but  we  know  what 
t.ie  people  are  like  and  how  they  appear  to  one  another  There 
>s  only  one  misgiving  which  the  sight  of  the  “  fiftieth  thousand  ” 
of  this  book  gives  rise  to.  One  of  “  Ian  Maclaren  ” ’s  own  elders 
should  beseech  him  with  all  the  earnestness  he  can  command 
not  to  follow  up  Ins  success  recklessly  and  squeeze  Drumtochty 
dry.  It  is  possible  that  a  continuation  of  these  gently  humorous 
rnd  pathetic  character  sketches,  without  the  guiding  and  binding 
force  of  a  story,  may  run  either  to  thinness  or  peculiarity. 

The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications 

He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  -with 

venters  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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Also  a  very  large  Stock  of  medium  and  high  class  wines, 
Including  Vintages  I8G8,  70,  '74,  '77,  '78,  '80,  '84,  '88,  'Co[  01. 

PRICES  INCLUDE  BOTTLES. 

(J  Dozens  Delivered  to  ant /  Railway  Station . 

I* * rice  Jjlst  Free  by  Post, 


Os. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 
Liverpool :  37  North  John  St.  Manchester :  26  Market  St. 
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BORWICKS 
BAKING 


LARGEST  SALE  IN 
THE  WORLD. 


THE  BEST  THAT  MONEY 
CAN  BUY. 


POWDER 


AMUSEMENTS. 


KING’S  COLLEGE,  London.— STUDENTS  in  ARTS 

and  SCIENCE,  ENGINEERING  and  APPLIED  SCIENCES 
MEDICINE,  and  other  Branches  of  Education,  will  be  admitted  for  the  NEX' 
TERM  on  TUESDAY,  the  1st  of  October  next. 

Students  are  classed  on  entrance  according  to  their  proficiency,  and  termin; 
reports  of  the  progress  and  conduct  of  Matriculated  Students  are  sent  to  the 
parents  and  guardians.  There  are  entrance  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions. 

Students  who  are  desirous  of  studying  any  particular  subject  or  subjects,  withoi 
attending  the  complete  courses  of  the  various  Faculties,  can  be  admitted  as  noi 
matriculated  Students  on  payment  of  the  separate  fees  for  such  classes  as  the 
select. 

The  College  has  an  entrance  both  from  the  Strand  and  from  the  Thames  Embaul 
ment,  close  to  the  Temple  Station. 

For  Prospectuses  and  all  information  apply  to  the  SECRETARY,  King’s  Collegt 
London,  \V.C. 


(CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

AFRICAN  VILLAGE. 

THE  GREATEST  NOVELTY  IN  LONDON  ! 

SOMALIS  RIDING  OSTRICHES  I 
SOMALI  PONY  AND  DROMEDARY  RACES  ! 
MARVELLOUS  SPEAR-THROWING! 
OSTRICH  FARMING! 

THE  ZOO  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Lions,  Tigers,  Bears,  Hyenas,  Cheetahs,  &c.,  all  in  same  Cage. 


Desirable  investment.  500  shares  of  £1 

each,  whole  or  part,  in  an  enormously  successful  home  enterprise.  15  per 
cent  dividend  paid.  Price  moderate.  Write.  Ploutos,  care  of  Gould’s  Advertising 
Offices,  54  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C. 


T  INCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS. — Chambers  or  Offices,  at 

-L t  63i  ;n  well-lighted  fireproof  sanitary  building.  Strong  rooms,  lift,  warmed 
passages,  speaking  tubes,  hall  porter,  and  resident  housekeeper. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


f  UY’S  HOSPITAL  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE.— 

vJ  Early  applical  ion  should  be  made  to  secure  rooms  for  the  Winter  Session. 
Rent  from  10s.  to  16s.  a  week. — Apply  to  the  Warden,  The  College,  Guys 
Hospital,  S.E. 


CT.BARTHO: 


.OMEW’S  HOSPITAL  AND  COLLEGE. 

PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  CLASS. 

Systematic  Courses  of  Lectures  and  Laboratory  Work  in  the  subjects  of  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Scientific  and  Intermediate  B.Sc.  Examinations  of  the  University  of 
London  will  commence  on  October  ist,  and  continue  till  July  1896. 

Fee  for  the  whole  course  .£21,  or  £18  18s.  to  students  of  the  Hospital ;  or  £5  5s. 
each  for  single  subjects. 

There  is  a  Special  Class  for  the  January  Examination. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew  s 
Hospital,  London,  E.C. 

A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


M 


ASON  COLLEGE,  BIRMINGHAM. 

FACULTIES  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE. 


SESSION  1803-96. 


THE  SESSION  WILL  COMMENCE  ON  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  1. 

Complete  Courses  of  Instruction  are  provided  for  the  various  Examinations  in 
Arts  and  Science  and  the  Preliminary  Scientific  (M  B.)  Examination  of  the 
University  of  London  ;  for  Students  of  Civil,  Mechanical,  or  Electrical  Engmeer- 
;n„-  and  for  those  who  desire  to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  some  branch 
of° applied  science.  Students  may,  however,  attend  any  class  or  combination  ot 
classes. 

There  is  also  a  Faculty  of  Medicine.  A  Syllabus  containing  full  particulars  is 
*ublished  by  Messrs.  Cornish ,  Nesu  Street ,  Birmingham.  Price  6 d.  ;  by  post  7 a. 

A  SYLLABUS  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science,  containing  full  information 
as  to  the  various  lecture  and  laboratory  courses,  lecture  days  and  hotu-s,  fees, 
entrance  and  other  scholarships,  prizes,  &c.,  is  published  by  Messrs.  Cornish,  New 
Street,  Birmingham.  Price  6d. ;  by  post  8d. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  on  application.  _ 

R.  S.  HEATH,  Principal. 

GEO.  H.  MORLEY,  Secretary  and  Registrar. 


"VA/'OOLWICH  and  SANDHURST— WALTER  WREN, 

VV  M.A.,  Cambridge,  PREPARES  PUPILS.  The  latest  references  are  to 
parents,  &c.,  of  pupils  who  passed  2nd,  7th,  13th  16th,  28th,  31st,  36th,  39th,  and 
cgth.  The  special  characteristic  of  Mr.  Wren's  system  of  military  education  is  the 
preparation  of  candidates  for  both  the  open  competitive  and  the  coming-out 
examination,  so  as  to  secure  R.E.  for  Woolwich  candidates.  The  Candidates  who 
passed  FIRST  and  fourth  in  the  late  Competition  for  six  vacancies,  in  the  India 
Forests  Department  were  Mr.  Wren’s  Pupils.— Address  till  September  10th,  Astley 
House,  Staveley  Road,  Eastbourne. 


CT.  MARY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

O  PADDINGTON,  W. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  b*gins  on  October  ist  with  an  Introductory  Address, 
ata  P.M.  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Laurie.  The  ANNUAL  DINNER  will  be  held  in  the 
evening,  at  the  King's  Hall,  Holborn  Restaurant,  Mr.  Malcolm  Morris  in  the 

Chair'  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

One  of  ^105  1  will  be  awarded  by  Examination  on  September  24th 

♦Five  of  £52  ios.  J  and  25th.  _  y  „  ...  . 

I*  Two  of  which  arc  specially  open  to  Students  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge \ 
There  are  Sixteen  Resident  Appointments  in  the  Hospital  open  to  students  without 
expense.  The  School  provides  complete  preparation  for  the  higher  Examinations 
and  Degrees  of  the  Universities.  ...  ~ 

The  Residential  College  is  at  present  at  33  and  35  Westbourne  lerrace,  \Y  .  lerms 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Warden,  Mr.  E.  W.  Roughton. 

CLARENCE  MEMORIAL  WING. 

The  Foundation  Stone  of  this  important  addition  to  the  Hospital  was  laid  by 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  builders  are  now  at  work  upon  it.  This  new 
wing  will  provide  a  new  Out-Patients’  Department,  Wards  for  Lying-in  Women,  and 
a  Residential  College  for  Medical  Officers  and  Students,  who  will  then  be  close  to 
their  work  and  directly  under  the  influence  of  the  Medical  School. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  Mr.  F.  H.  MADDEN,  School  Secretary. 

G.  P.  FIELD,  Dean . 

A.  P.  LUFF,  M.D.,  Sub-Dean. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA,  HEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDA! 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAF 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

,,  .  ( F.  GREEN  &  CO.  \  Head  Offices : 

Managers,  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  Londoi 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


ORIENT  COMPANY’S  YACHTING  CRUISES. 

V  -fhe  Steamship  “  GARONNE,''  3876  tons  register,  will  leave  London,  27th  August, 

For  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  St.  Petersburg,  the  Baltic  Canal,  Sic. 

Arriving  back  in  London,  25th  September.  Fares  40  to  60  guineas. 

String  Band,  Electric  Light,  Electric  Bells,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  High-class  Cuisine. 

(  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices  :  Fenchurch 

Managers:  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  f  Avenue. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  We 
End  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


INSURANCE. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRI 

Est.  1803.— 1  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C.  ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £ 300,000 .  Total  Funds  over  £1,500,00 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


“  THE  TIMES  ”  Dee.  29,  1894,  says  in  a  leading  article  o 

“  Our  Daughters  ” 

“  FIVE  per  cent,  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  of  interest  on  goc 
"security  when  paterfamilias  set  up  housekeeping;  now  he  must  thir 
“  himself  lucky  when  he  can  get  Three." 

The  lUTUil  LIFE  IHSURAMCE  COMPANY  of  Hew  York 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 

Death  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  SettU 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  £42,000,000. 

Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 
D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom 

17  &  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 


SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICER 

63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.  [Founded  17 
60  Charing  Cross  ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sam  Insured  in  1894i  £393,622,400. 


'T'HE  HOSPITAL  for  DISEASES  of  the  THRO  A, 

i  GOLDEN  SQUARE,  W.  (Founded  1863.) 

Patron — HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBU RYl 

The  Committee  of  Management  earnestly  ask  for— 

DONATIONS  to  pay  for  the  necessary  Extensions. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  to  keep  up  the  new  Children's  Ward, 
LEGACIES  to  form  an  Endowment  Fund. 

Bankers- Sir  SAMUEL  SCOTT,  Bart.,  &  CO. 

W.  HOLT,  Secretary 
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CHARITIES,  &c. 


CT.  MAR\  S  HOSPITAL,  Paddimgton, 
w.,  greatly  needs  HELP. 

THOMAS  RYAN,  Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL, 

Gower  Street.  —  FUNDS  urgently  NEEDEd! 
^ankers,  Coutts  &  Co.,  No.  59  Strand. 


N.  H.  NIXON,  Secretary. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL,  Whitechapel,  E. 

.  ,  WY  are  urgently  NEEDED.  Bankers, 
vobarts,  Lubbock  &  Co.,  Glyn,  Mills  &  Co. 

G.  Q.  ROBERTS,  House-Governor. 


^OYAL  FREE  HOSPITAL,  Gray’s  Inn 

Road.  W.C.  Open  free  to  the  sick  poor  without 
itters  of  recommendation.  This  Charity  is  unendowed 
id  urgently  NEEDS  your  HELP. 

CONRAD  W.  THIES,  Secretary. 


THE  HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN,  Soho 

Square,  W.  Founded  1842. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  1887. 

Patron— H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  of  WALES,  K.G. 
President— The  DUKE  of  WESTMINSTER,  K.G. 

FUNDS  urgently  NEEDED  for  the  maintenance  ot 
5  e  s*  DA\  ID  CANNON,  Secretary. 


THE  GROSVENOR  hospital  for 

WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN, 

Vincent  Square,  S.W. 

President— VISCOUNT  CROSS. 

Lady  President— The  BARONESS  BURDETT-COUTTS. 

FT^vnrSeqUenf  increased  accommodation, 

PL  ADS  are  greatly  NEEDED 

ALEX.  S.  HARVEY,  Secretary. 


JEAMEN'S  HOSPITAL  SOCIETY 

(Dreadnought),  Greenwich.— AID  for  the  Society’s 
ospitals  and  Dispensaries  urgently  NEEDED. 

P.  MITCHELLI,  Secretary. 


RING’S  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL, 

Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

•UNDS  URGENTLY  NEEDED.  No  available 
?itaI-  N-  BROMLEY,  Warden. 


ENTRAL  LONDON  THROAT,  NOSE 

AND  EAR  HOSPITAL,  Gray’s  Inn  Road. 

>pen  daily  to  the  poor  without  letter  of  recommendation- 
UNDS  urgently  NEEDED. 

RICHARD  KERSHAW,  Secretary. 


PANCER  WARDS  OF  THE  MIDDLE¬ 

SEX  HOSPITAL. 

25  beds  devoted  to  helpless,  incurable  cases. 

A  Fund  of  ,£12,000  is  being  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  separate  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
female  cancer  patients  hitherto  located  in  the  Hospital— an 
improvement  which  is  urgently  demanded  on  the  ground  of 
tne  health,  comfort,  and  convenience  of  the  patient* 
Towards  the  cost  of  the  new  building  the  sum  of  £8000 
has  been  paid  or  promised,  and  an  urgent  APPEAL  is  now 
made  for  the  balance  of  £4000  still  required.  Patients  are 
admitted  without  letters  or  any  recommendation,  save  that 
of  necessity,  and  are  permitted  to  remain  until  “  relieved  bv 
art  or  released  by  death.”  y 

F.  CLARE  MELHADO,  Secretary- Superintendent. 


HE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (Free), 

Fulham  Road,  S.W.  Poor  persons  admitted  on 
own  application.  A  number  of  beds  are  provided 

RimipatleDtS  ,wh°  may  remain  for  life.  CON- 
,7./a)NS  Urgently  solicited.  Bankers,  Messrs 

HUGHES,  Secretary. 


fESTMlMSTER  HOSPITAL,  opposite 

I  Westminster  Abbey,  instituted  17.9,  the  oldest 
ital  m  London  dependent  upon  voluntary  rontribu- 
,  is  in  VERY  URGENT  NEED  of*  FUNDS 
>ers  Messrs.  C.  Hoare  &  Co ,  37  Fleet  Street  • 
rs.  Barclay,  Ransom  &  Co.,  1  Pall  Mall  East. 

LL  SIDNEY  M.  QUENNELL,  Secretary. 

'•  PETER’S  HOSPITAL  FOR  STONE 

&c.,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
atiems  treated  last  year,  445  ;  out-patients,  including 
^women,  and  children,  4722.  Total  attendances" 

[PnS17™-  APPEAL  for  ANNUAL  SUB- 

•ncv  InJ°  mnmfn  l!'e  h0SpitaI  in  its  P'«ent 
ncy.  Bankers,  Barclay,  Bevan,  Tritton  &  Co. 

IRWIN  H.  BEATTIE,  Secretary. 


RO^  AL  NATIONAL  LIFEBOAT 

_  t  .  INSTITUTION  (supported  solely  by  voluntary 
FflvncT^ .  Committee  earnestly  APPEAL  for 

H  k  S  t0Hnable  them.t0  keeP  their  large  fleet  of  304 
lifeboats  and  their  crews  in  efficient  working  order.  Heffi 

is  particularly  needed  at  the  present  time.  Since  1824  the 
Institution  has  granted  rewards  for  the  saving  of  upwards  of 
38,000  lives  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  wiil  be  thankfully 
received  by  the  Secretary,  Charles  Dibdin,  Esq,  14  John 
Street  Adelphi,  W.C,  and  by  all  the  Banks  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  u 


pOR  EVERY  SHILLING  SENT  A  DAY 

_Ml  IN  EPplNG  FOREST,  including  rail  and  substantial 

I  ON  DONbr /mViC  eduf0r  a  poor  and  often  sickl>'  EAST 
-OM  ON  CHILD,  den  thousand  waiting  to  go.  Everv 

gift,  great  or  small,  promptly  acknowledged  as  usual  by 

Rev.  J.  W.  Atkinson,  Claremont,  Cawley  Road,  London,  E 

1  arcels  of  clothing  welcome  also.  Balance-sheet  by  char- 

tcrcd  accountants  to  every  donor. 


4  WEEK  AT  THE  SEA.— Help  is 

earnestly  solicited  for  the  Sick  Poor  of  Plaistow,  E„ 
(  London  over  the  border.”)  Pop.  21,000.  During  the 
last  three  months  3278  necessitous  poor  patients  obtained 
advice  and  medicine  at  St.  Mary’s  Dispensary,  and  1266 

*°r°  /•  °w°  ?°*  were  Vlslted  at  die*r  own  Homes  by  our 

Med.ca1  Miss  loner,  or  nursed  in  our  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children.  Many  of  these  are  waiting  to  be  sent  to  St 
Monica  sHome  of  Rest  for  Women,  and  St.  Mary’s. 
Holiday  Home  for  Children  at  Southend-on-Sea.  Cheques 
and  orders  to  Rev.  T.  Given- W.lson,  Vicar  of  Plaistow, 
London,  E.  *' 
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ROYAL  BLIND  PENSION  SOCIETY 

(With  which  is  United  the  Blind  Female  Annuity  Society). 


Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

Vice-Patron— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

President-THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON,  K.G. 

lr_  ,  .  t  Messrs.  GEORGE  POCOCK  and 

Honorary  Secretaries  -  PERCY  R  POCOCK. 


*'  I  'HIS  Society  grants  Pensions  to  the  Blind  Poor  at  their  own  homes  in 
sums  ranging  from  10s.  to  25s.  per  month.  There  are  at  present 
upwards  of  700  Pensioners  residing  in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
among  whom  about  £5,000  is  annually  distributed  in  pensions,  paid 
monthly,  through  the  agency  of  500  Honorary  Almoners.  Elections  take 
place  in  May  and  November  in  each  year.  In  addition  to  those  elected  by 
the  votes  of  Subscribers,  two  are  added  at  every  election  by  rotation. 
Others  are  nominated  from  time  to  time  to  receive  the  “  Thomas  Pocock" 
and  “James  Templeton  Wood  ’’  Memorial  Pensions.  An  approved  Candi¬ 
date  of  75  years  of  age  or  upwards  can  receive  an  immediate  Pension  upon 
payment  of  a  donation  of  Thirty  Guineas.  To  be  eligible,  applicants 
must  be  totally  blind,  above  21  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
in  receipt  of  an  income  not  exceeding  £ 20 ,  if  single,  and  £30  if  married. 
No  distinction  is  made  in  regard  to  sex  or  creed,  nor  is  the  receipt  of  parish 
relief  a  disqualification.  Applications  must  be  made  on  the  printed  form 
provided  by  the  Society.  Subscribers  of  ior.  6 d.  annually,  or  Donors  of 
Five  Guineas,  are  entitled  to  One  Vote  at  every  election,  and  the  multiples 
thereof  in  proportion.  The  payment  of  a  Legacy  to  the  Society  confers 
upon  each  Executor  the  privilege  of  one  Life  Vote  for  every  .£25  bequeathed. 
The  yearly  Report,  containing  the  rules,  accounts,  and  all  information,  will 
be  forwarded  on  application.  Contributions  will  be  gratefully  received  by 
the  Treasurer,  or  by  the  Bank  of  England,  or  Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan  &  Co. 


TOHN  C.  BUMSTED,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 
W.  ELLIOTT  TERRY,  Secretary. 

233  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  London. 


THE  ROYAL  ASSOCIATION  IN  AID  OF 


THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 


(St.  Saviour’s  Church,  Lecture  and  Reading-Room), 

419  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

President— THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

Treasurer— S.  BRIGHT  LUCAS,  Esq.  (pro  tem.). 

_  _  ,  (  The  Rev.  Canon  MANSFIELD  OWEN,  M.  A. 

Hon.  Secretaries  |s  BRIGHT  LUCAS,  Esq. 

Secretary — Mr.  THOMAS  COLE. 

Hank— THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER,  Stratford  Place,  W. 


THE  OBJECTS  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  are  to  promote  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  welfare  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb— about  2000  of  w'hom 
ireside  in  London — by  the  following  means  : 


j, — To  provide  extended  Religious  and  Secular  Instructions  among  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  throughout  the  Metropolis  after  they  have  quitted 
school. 

The  DEAF  and  DUMB  are  beyond  the  reach  of  all  ordinary 
ministerial  agency  for  public  religious  instruction.  The  only 
means  adapted  to  their  condition  is  a  special  provision  in  the  sign 
and  manual  language.  This  Association  provides  at  present 
fifteen  services  per  week  in  nine  parts  of  London,  besides  several 
other  occasional  ones. 


2.  — To  visit  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  their  own  homes. 

3.  —To  assist  Deaf  and  Dumb  persons  in  obtaining  employment. 

4  —To  relieve,  either  by  gifts  or  loans  of  money,  deserving  necessitous 


Deaf  and  Dumb  persons. 


3 — J  o  encourage  the  early  training  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  children  pre¬ 
paratory  to  their  admission  into  Educational  Institutions. 


The  Committee  ask  whether  the  reader  will  not,  in  grateful  acknowledg¬ 
ment  for  the  great  blessing  of  hearing,  give  an  ANNUAL  Subscription  to 
-this  Society. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
■the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Stratford  Place,  V  .  ;  or  by  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  THOMAS  COLE,  at  419  Oxford  Street,  London,  W, 
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CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 


INCORPORATED  SOCIETY  FOR  PROVIDING 


HOMES  FOR  WAIFS  AND  STRAY! 


Presidents : 

The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York 

MEANS  ADOPTED: 


(1)  Establishing  Small  Homes. 

(2)  Boarding-out. 

(3)  Emigration. 


HELP  URGENTLY  NEEDED  for  the  support  i 
over  2,200  Destitute  and  Orphan  Children  unci 

the  Society’s  care,  and  to  enable  the  Executive  to  accei 
many  deserving  cases. 


The  Clergy  are  earnestly  asked  to  allow  the  Society 
share  in  the  Offertories  devoted  to  extra-parochial  objec 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  children  in  the  Homes  having  be 
accepted  on  their  recommendation. 

Contributions  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  E.  | 
M.  Rudolf,  Secretary. 

Offices  of  the  Society,  The  Church  House,  Dean’s  Ya:| 
Westminster,  S.W. 

Cheques  should  be  crossed  “  Lloyds  Bank,  Limited, 
St.  James’s  Street,  S.W.,”  and  made  payable  to  “  E.  de 
Rudolf.” 


THE  NATIONAL  REFUGES 


FOR 


Homeless  and  Destitute  Childri 


AND  TRAINING  SHIPS  “ARETHUSA”  AND  11  CHICHESTER.’ 

Founded  in  1843  by  the  late  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS. 


President.— The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  JERSEY,  G.C.M.G. 
Chairman  and  Treasurer.— VV.  E.  HUBBARD,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.— C.  T.  WARE,  Esq. 

Secretary.— H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN,  Esq. 

Finance  and  Deputation  Secretary  — HENRY  G.  COPELAND,  Esj 
Bankers.-THE  LONDON  and  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  214  High  HollJ 
London  Office— 164  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 


-« 


THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  CONSIST  OF 

1.  The  Training  Ship  “  Arethusa.”  \  Moored  at  Greening 

2.  The  “  Chichester”  Tender.  J  on  the  Thames. 

3.  The  Boys’  Home,  Shaftesbury  House,  Shaftesbury  Aven! 

4.  The  Boys’  Home,  Fortescue  House,  Twickenham. 

5.  The  Farm  School,  Bisley,  Surrey. 

6.  The  Shaftesbury  School,  Bisley. 

7.  The  Girls’  Home,  Sudbury,  near  Harrow. 

8.  The  Girls’  Home,  Ealing. 

9.  Fordham  House  WorkingBoys’  Home,  Shaftesbury  Aven! 

10.  Training  Ships’  Depot,  too  East  India  Dock  Road,  E. 


In  these  Ships  and  Homes  nearly  1000  Boys  and  Girls  are  fed,  clot, 
lodged,  technically  educated,  and  religiously  trained  to  become  useful  1 
and  women.  _ _  _  _  _ 

NO  VOTES  REQUIRED. 


FUNDS  are  GREATLY  NEEDED,  to  purchase  Food  a 
Clothing  for  this  large  Family.  Cheques  or  Post  Off 
Orders  to  be  sent  to  Treasurer,  Secretary,  or  Bankers 


17  August,  1895. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


BOOKS 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  A. 

FREEMAN,  D.C.L. ,  LL.D.  By  W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  B.D.,  Dean 
of  Winchester.  In  Two  Volumes,  extra  crown  8vo,  17s.  net. 

Mr.  Gladstone  writes  to  the  Publishers. — “  I  am  gTeatly  pleased  with 
the  Dean  s  presentation  of  Mr.  Freeman’s  manly,  simple,  and  noble 

personality.  ” 

EVERSLEY  SERIES.  New  Volume. 

NATURAL  RELIGION.  By  Sir  J.  R.  Seeley, 

K.C.M.G.,  Litt.D. ,  &c.  Globe  8vo,  5s. 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY’S  WORKS.  Pocket  Edition.  Vol  II 

ALTON  LOCKE,  TAILOR  AND  POET.  An 

Autobiography.  With  a  Prefatory  Memoir  by  Thomas  Hughes,  Q.C., 
Author  of  “Tom  Brown's  Schooldays.”  Pott  8vo,  is.  6d. 

ILLUSTRATED  STANDARD  NOVELS.— New  Volume. 

3RM0ND.  A  Tale.  By  Maria  Edgeworth 

Illustrated  by  Carl  Schloesser.  With  an  Introduction  by  Anne 
Thackeray  Ritchie.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  ACTION.— New  Volume. 

NELSON.  By  Professor  John  Knox  Laugh- 

I  TON,  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS. — New  Volume. 

HELDING,  by  Austin  Dobson.  THACKE- 

RAY,  by  Anthony  Troi.lope.  DICKENS,  by  A.  W.  Ward. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  London. 


BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE: 

Songs  of  the  Orient  and  Occident. 

I’’  MATHILDE  BLIND,  Author  of  “The  Ascent  of  Man.”  Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

The  poetry  of  Miss  Blind  possessess  the  unusual  merit  of  being  sincerely  felt 
being  the  almost  unconscious  outcome  of  an  eager  pcctic  nature.  Few  women 

10  have  attempted  the  art  of  verse  have  brought  with  them  to  the  undertaking  so 
de  a  cu. tii re,  so  varied  an  experience,  so  many  keen  interests,  or  have  had  so  rich 
d  exceptional  a  nature  to  express.  .  .  .  Here,  for  once,  is  verse  which  is  at  all 
icerity "—Athe^nm  senuine  P021'0  imPu>se.  it  has  the  genuine  note  of  personal 

“  These  poems  have  grace,  delicacy,  even  charm.  .  .  .  We  can  recall  few  English 
ems  which  render  the  curious,  indeed  unique,  impression  of  the  Orient,  as  It  is 

11  i?i*S0IVc  01  *V^ISS  Blind’s  verses." — Daily  Chronicle. 

Mini  Blind  $  poetical  talent  has  reached  a  fine  maturity  in  her  new  poems  She 

tSSfu£gc££rf in  a  and  •->  wholesome  enjoy- 

‘  A  richly  endowed  poetic  nature  is  here  seen  at  its  very  best.  .  .  .  It  marks  o 
tinctadvarrce  onall  her  pa-t  work,  and  it  is  so  good  that,  in  our  judgment  it 
ices  her  quite  in  the  front  rank  of  living  lyrical  poets.”— Daily  News.  ’ 

CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  214  Piccadilly,  London. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 

INERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  &  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD.  N 

A  Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

1 1RARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED 
Telegraphic  Address;  BOOKMEN,  LONDON.  Code  :  UNICODE. 

MO  8TRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

;OOKS.— HATCHARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen 

L  '®7  P'ccaddly,  W.-Libraries  entirely  Kitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued! 
the  New  and  Standard  Looks,  liibles,  Prayer  Book,,  & c.  New  choice  Bindings 
I  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts.  * 

■ - __ - - - 

SECOND  EDITION. 

hJLDER  CONKLIN, 

AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

By  FRANK  HARRIS.  6s. 

The^e  ably  conceived  and  ably  written  stories  seem  to  rank  the  late 
or  of  the  Fortnightly  and  new  editor  of  the  Saturday  among  the 
1  ists.  (  But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Three  of  the  six  are  simply 
Uistic  as  every  narrative  of  incident  should  lx-,  and  therefore  of  them¬ 
es  hardly  suggest  a  distinctive  label  for  Mr.  Krank  Harris’s  work.  They 
ay  unmistakably  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte  ;  nor  are  we  sure  that 
writer  has  given  us  more  characteristic  or  graphic  pictures  of  the 
.1  01  b-omier  township  and  mining  camp  than  we  find  in  'The 
nttand  h.s  Partner,’  ‘  Eatin’  Crow,’ and  “The  Best  Man  in  Garotte.’ 

tnree  remaining  stories — still  American  and  of  the  Western  States _ are 

'.complcx ’  Jhey  are  sufficiently  rich  in  incident,  but  incident  is 
n-ainated  to  character,  and  the  mind  is  strung  up  10  high  tension  by  the 
Sacie  of  warring  impulses  and  tottering  virtue." — Tima. 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY. — New  Volume . 

Edited  by  the  Duke  of  BEAUFORT,  K.G.,  and  A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 

SEA  FISHING. 

By  JOHN  BICKERDYKE. 

With  Contributions  on  WHALING,  by  Sir  H.  W.  Gore-Booth  : 

.  °y  Alfred  C.  Harmsworth  ; 

ANTIPODEAN  AND  FOREIGN  FISH,  by  W.  Senior. 

With  Illustrations  by  C.  Napier  Hemy,  R.  T.  Pritchett,  W.  W.May,  and  others. 
Crown  8vo,  ios.  6d. 


LI 


The  First  Number  is  now  ready,  price  One  Shilling 

THE  BADMINTON  MAGAZINE  of  Sports 

Pastimes.  Prospectus  on  Application.  r 


and 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MR.  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD. 

JOAN  HASTE. 

By  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD. 

With  20  Illustrations  by  F.  S.  Wilson. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 


THE  OUT-DOOR  WORLD  LIBRARY. 

BRITISH  BIRDS. 

By  W.  H.  HUDSON,  C.M.Z.S. 

With  a  Chapter  on  Structure  and  Classification  by  Frank  E.  Beddard,  F.R.S. 

With  8  Coloured  Plates  from  Original  Drawings  by  A.  Thorburn,  and  8  Plates  and 
100  Figures  in  black  and  white  from  Original  Drawings  by  G.  E  Lodge 
and  3  Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  R.  B.  Lodge.  ’ 

Crown  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

London  and  New  York;  LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO. 

NEW  WORKS  OF  FICTION 

THE  THIRD  EDITION  OF 

MY  LADY  NOBODY. 

By  MAARTEN  MAARTENS, 

Author  of  “An  Old  Maid’s  Love,"  &c. 

Now  ready.  In  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 


A  NEW  NOVEL  NOW  READY. 

ANTHONY  GRAEME.  By  Edith  Gray 

Wheelwright,  Author  of  “The  Vengeance  of  Medea,”  &c  In  1 
vol. ,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  NEW  NOVEL  NOW  READY. 

BEWITCHED.  A  Love  Story.  By  Emjly 

Bennett.  In  2  vols. ,  crown  8vo. 


NOW  READY. 

WILDERSMOOR.  By  C.  L.  Antrobus.  In 

3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

ON  MONDAY  NEXT. 

NOT  COUNTING  THE  COST. 

By  TASMA, 

Author  of  “Uncle  Piper  of  Piper's  Hill,”  &c. 

In  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 


DON;  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 

WINDFALL  AND  WATERDRIFT.  VERSE  MINIATURES 

By  AUBERON  HERBERT.  2s. 

The  Times.—"  These  ‘  Windfalls  and  Watcrdrifts  ’  are  scarcely  substantial 
to  proclaim  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  a  poet,  and  yet  original  enough  in  thought  and 
skilfu!  enough  in  execution  to  show  that  he  might  be  a  poet  if  he  chose,  -fa/! 

A.  It  all  runs  as  softly  as  the  lay  of  a  shepherd  of  Arcady.  .  .  .  OnlytoihTnk 

!h  ,t  a,ma?  *£°  ca"  •!>«*  swecily  should  make  it  a  point  of  principle  not  to  oav 
l-eaaer.—"  Glancing  melodious  little  lyrics.”  Weekly  Times 
and  Echo.-  Churni  ng  little  volume.”  Pall  Matt  C  .eg///—"  Doggerel  m  f£m 
and  utterly  commonplace  m  material.”  Observer.-"  Their  literal  merits  are 
conspicuous  .  .  .  the  powers  of  versification  are  very  great  .  .  .  some  of  his  tinv 
love  songs  are  charming  ”  Academy.-"  In  the  half  dozen  completely  suc“cssfiS 
efforts  a  rare  directness  of  expression  and  true  dcplli  of  feeling."  Gufrd.an  —“A 
,b.  'jk|'jf,rc'1y  d'l,«htral  vcr',-”i-  speaker.—"  Few  books  -  f  verse  published  within 
the  la-t  six  months  better  worth  reading.”  Literary  World.—  "  Brief  snatches 

t’hroais*”-  CMarn"ng  as  iho,t  bar’  of  hcauty  •  •  -  uttered  by  chaffinches  and  while- 

fi-D|NPURcii,  and  Oxford. 

yHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

rales  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom . £1  8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World .  1  I0  4 

Coi  ies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzil  ar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  arc  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail. 

c-rrzr^w  &  S0NS-  Limited,  Successors  to 

SI  EEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


1 7  August,  189; 


The  List  opened  on  Thursday,  August  15,  and  will  close  on  Saturday,  the  17th,  for  London,  and  Monday, 

August  19,  for  the  Country. 

A  GOING  CONCERN  ESTABLISHED  UPWARDS  OF  THIRTY  YEARS,  WITH  THIRTEEN  SHOPS  IN  LONDON. 


RICHARD  SPURGEON,  LTD 

MANTLE  AND  COSTUME  MANUFACTURERS,  &c. 


Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1892. 

Capital  £70,000,  in  70,000  Shares  of  £1  each. 

Divided  into  Six  per  Cent  Cumulative  Preference  Shares,  £50,000 ;  Ordinary  Shares,  £20,OOC 

The  Vendor  is  willing  to  take  the  whole  of  the  Ordinary  Shares  in  part  payment  of  the  purchase  price. 

ISSUE  OF  150,000  SIX  PER  CENT  CUMULATIVE  PREFERENCE  SHARES  (Preferential  both  a 

to  Capital  and  Dividend)  and  120,000  ORDINARY  SHARES. 


Payable— 5s.  on  Application,  5s.  on  Allotment,  and  the  Balance  One  Month  after  Allotment. 

It  is  not  intended  to  create  any  Debenture  Debt  or  Mortgages,  so  that  the  Preference  Shares  will  b 

the  First  Charge  on  the  whole  Undertaking. 


DIRECTORS. 


*Mr.  RICHARD  SPURGEON,  91  and  93  Newington  Causeway, 
S.E. 

Mr.  C.  V.  COULDRIDGE,  131  Newington  Causeway,  S.E. 

Mr.  ALFRED  MAW  (Chairman  ;  Maw,  Till,  Kirke  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 
Mr.  ARTHUR  WILLIAMS,  4  Westwood  Park.  N. 

Mr.  ROBERT  EMERY,  Stoke  Newington  Bon  Marche,  N. 

*  Will  join  the  Board  after  Allotment. 


Bankers.— LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  Limitec 
Head  Office,  Lothbury,  E.C.,  and  Southwark  Branch,  6  Boroug 
High  Street,  S.E. 

Solicitors.—  Messrs.  C.  J.  SMITH  &  GOFTON,  16  Mark  Lant 
London,  E.C.,  and  Woodford. 

Auditors.— Messrs.  MICKELWRIGHT  &  COATSWORTH 
Chartered  Accountants,  II  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
Secretary  and  Registered  Offices.— Mr.  F.  NEWMAN,  13 

Newington  Causeway,  S.E. 


PROSPECTUS. 


THIS  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  as  a  going  concern,  the 
well-known  business  of  Mr.  Richard  Spurgeon.  Manufacturer  and 
Dealer  in  Mantles,  Costumes,  and  Waterproofs,  which  has  been 
established  over  thirty  years,  and  is  now  carried  on  at  the  following 
important  centres,  viz.  : 


138  Upper  Street,  Islington. 

177  Upper  Street,  Islington. 

538  Kingsland  Road. 

371  Mare  Street,  Hackney. 

335  High  Holbom. 

127  &  129  High  Street,  Dept¬ 
ford. 


91  &  93  Newington  Causeway. 

107  Newington  Causeway. 
i3r>  J33’  &  J35  Newington 
Causeway. 

29  Buckingham  Palace  Road. 

43  Brompton  Road. ' 

237  Brompton  Road. 

•87  King  Street,  Hammersmith. 

The  wnole  of  the  properties  occupy  good  positions,  and  are  held 
under  leases  granted  on  favourable  terms  and  have  been  expensively 
fitted  up  by  the  Vendor. 

The  business  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  its  kind  in  London,  and 
has  a  high  reputation.  It  has  steadily  grown  until  it  acquired  its 
present  position,  the  chief  aim  of  the  Vendor  being  the  supply  of 
Mantles,  Costumes,  and  Waterproofs  of  the  latest  fashions,  and  of 
superior  quality  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  business  being  conducted  strictly  upon  a  cash  principle,  there 
are  no  book  debts  whatever  for  the  Company  to  take  over. 

Messrs.  Mickehvright  &  Coatsworth,  the  well-known  Chartered 
Accountants,  of  11  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  have  examined  the 
books  and  accounts  of  the  firm,  for  the  years  1892,  1893,  and  1894. 
They  state  the  sales  to  have  been  ,£124,072  8s.  2d.,  the  purchases  for 
the  same  period  £72,657  10s.  iod.,  and  the  wages,  rents,  and  other 
outgoings  at  £(34,898  16s.  9d.  The  profit,  therefore,  for  the  three  years 
was  £16,516  os.  7d.,  or  equal  to  £5505  6s.  iod.  per  annum.  Messrs. 
Mickehvright  &  Coatsworth  also  state  that  considerable  amounts  have, 
during  three  years,  been  expended  on  the  premises  and  fittings,  which 
have  been  charged  to  expenses.  This  should  properly  form  a  charge 
ou  Capital  account,  and  had  this  mode  been  adopted  the  profits  would 
have  been  proportionately  greater. 

The  Directors  are  all  practical  business  men  of  wide  experience. 
They  include  Mr.  Richard  Spurgeon  (the  Vendor)  and  Mr.  C.  V. 
Couldridge,  his  manager  (who  has  been  associated  with  him  in  the 
business  for  seventeen  years),  thus  ensuring  the  same  Management  that 
has  been  so  successful  in  the  past.  It  is  also  intended  to  retain  the  present 
staff  of  assistants  at  all  the  shops  on  the  same  arrangements  that  now 
exist  with  the  Vendor.  The  Vendor  has  entered  into  an  agreement 
not  to  engage  in  any  trade  of  a  similar  nature,  directly  or  indirectly, 
during  a  period  of  twenty  years  within  100  miles  of  London. 

The  Directors  show  their  confidence  in  the  continued  success  of  the 
business  by  agreeing  to  accept  as  their  remuneration  5  per  cent  per 
annum  on  the  profits  earned  in  each  year,  with  a  small  fixed  sum  per 
annum. 

The  value  of  Shares  in  Industrial  Trading  Companies  is  well  known, 
and  many  command  high  premiums,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  present 
quotations  of  a  few  of  their  number  given  below  : 


John  Barker  &  Co. 
Wallis  &  Co. 

Evans  &  Co. 

Roberts  (T.  R.  &  Co.) 
Harrod’s  Stores 
Roberts’  Stores 


Par 

Value. 


45 

£5 

£l 

£1 


65 


Preference  Shares. 
5|  per  cent 
6"  ,, 

6 
5 


Par 

Value. 

7i 

£i 

8J 

£ 5 

if 

£1 

ii 

£1 

£1 

£1 

ic 


(Drain; 

Shar< 

2i  ! 
9i 
2  - 

-‘a 

Ih 

3t 
1# 


The  Directors  propose  to  extend  the  operations  of  this  Company  1 
adding  several  new  departments  to  the  business,  by  which  they  belie’ 
the  profits  in  the  future  will  be  very  largely  increased. 

Taking  the  average  net  profits  for  the  three  years  at  £5505  p 
annum,  there  will  be  require  1  to  pay  dividends  of 

6  per  cent,  on  £50,000  Cumulative  Preference  Shares,  £3000 
leaving  a  surplus  of  £2505  available  for  dividends  on  the  Ordinal 
Shares,  Directors’  remuneration,  and  reserves,  without  in  any  wi 
taking  into  consideration  the  profit  that  may  fairly  be  expected  fro: 
the  proposed  extensions. 

The  purchase  price  has  been  fixed  by  the  vendor  at  the  sum  ( 
£65,000,  payable  as  to  £25,000  in  cash,  and  the  balance  in  Preferem 
or  Ordinary  shares  or  cash,  at  the  option  of  the  Directors.  Th 
purchase  includes  the  whole  of  the  valuable  leasehold  premises  an 
shops,  the  fittings  and  fixtures  (valued  at  £27,500)  together  with  tl 
entire  stock  in  trade,  which  is  guaranteed  by  the  Vendor  to  be  not  lei 
(taken  at  invoice  cost)  than  £17,500  on  the  date  of  the  transfer  to  tl 
Company,  and  the  goodwill  of  the  business  valued  at  £20,000,  repr< 
sented  by  the  entire  issue  of  Ordinary  shares. 

An  Agreement  for  sale  and  purchase  has  been  entered  into,  and  j 
dated  August  2,  1895,  and  mide  between  Richard  Spurgeon,  th 
Vendor,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Company  of  the  other  part.  There  ai 
other  agreements  and  arrangements  made  by  the  Vendor  (on  his  ow 
behalf)  relating  to  the  formation  of  the  Company,  and  applicants  fc 
Shares  will  be  deemed  to  waive  all  rights  (if  any)  to  particulars  therec 
under  Section  38  of  the  Companies  Act,  1867,  or  otherwise. 

The  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association,  the  Accountant 
Report,  and  the  above  Agreement  can  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  tl 
Solicitors  of  the  Company. 

Applications  for  shares  must  be  made  on  the  form  accompanying  th 
prospectus,  and  forwarded  to  the  Bankers  of  the  Company  with  th 
amount  of  the  deposit.  If  no  allotment  is  made,  the  deposit  will  t 
returned  in  full,  and  where  the  number  of  Shares  allotted  is  less  tha 
that  applied  for,  the  balance  will  be  placed  towards  the  allotmer 
money  due  in  respect  of  the  shares  allotted,  and  any  excess  returned  t 
the  applicant. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  for  Shares  can  be  obtaine 
from  the  Solicitors,  or  from  the  Secretary  at  the  Offices  of  th 
Company. 

August  8,  1895. 
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CHRONICLE. 

\  HE  most  important  event  in  the  House  this  week 
has  been  the  revolt  of  the  Radicals  below  the 
_gang\\  ay  against  the  leading  of  the  Opposition  Front 
Bench.  The  outward  and  visible  sign  of  this  revolt  was 
the  conflict  in  opinion  between  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr. 
Br\ce  in  regard  to  the  Foreign  Office  vote  which  was 
taken  on  Wednesday.  And  the  difference  of  opinion  of 
the  two  men  was  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Radical  leader  elbowed,  so  to  speak,  the  official  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Opposition  on  one  side,  and  set  forth 
his  own  views  without  any  reference  to  what  his  official 
leaders  might  wish  said  or  left  unsaid.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  proposed  that  our  Protectorates,  such  as  Zanzibar, 
should  be  transferred  from  the  Foreign  Office  to  the 
Colonial  Office.  The  “Daily  News,”  in  its  leading 
article  on  1  tiu,  sday  morning,  expresses  the  belief  that 
this  suggestion  was  made  in  the  interests  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  WTilder  nonsense  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  held  this  view  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  given  expression  to  it  again  and 
again.  It  is  no  newer  than  his  wish  to  evacuate 
Egypt,  which  he  again  put  forward  as  the  first  step 
towards  a  reconciliation  with  France. 

Evidently  the  Radicals  think  that,  as  the  official  Liberal 
leaders  have  led  them  to  disastrous  defeat,  they  may  now 
give  vent  to  their  own  beliefs.  The  situation  of  the 
Liberal  I  arty  at  the  present  moment  is  very  like  that  of 
the  Conservative  Party  in  the  Parliament  of  1880-1885 
when  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  began  by  attacking  his 
own  leaders,  and  ended  by  overthrowing  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Government.  The  only  question  to  be  solved  is,  Have 
the  Radicals  a  leader  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accomplish 
what  Lord  Randolph  accomplished  between  1882  5? 

JrTif  ^neeCano  te!i’  °ne  thin£  is  certain  :  no  henchman 
of  the  late  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  ever  so  feeble  and 
ridiculous  as  was  Mr.  Bryce  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 
Yet  he  had  a  great  theme.  He  had  to  tell  the  House  that 
foreign  politics  were  now  looked  upon  as  more  important 
than  party  politics,  and  that  in  matters  of  foreign  policy 
the  Opposition  would  support  the  Government. 

Mr.  Bryce  might  have  made  great  use  of  a  great 
opportunity  ;  but  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  is  not 
only  a  pedant,  and  a  Scotch  pedant  at  that,  but  he 
is  wholly  lacking  in  any  sense  of  humour.  He  has  the 
unique  gift  of  being  didactic  without  instructing  even 
the  most  ignorant  ;  and  he  is  emphatic  without  ever 
being  forcible.  He  is  the  antipodes  of  Dr.  Wallace 
who  is  also  a  Scotchman  and  is  also  something  of  a 
pedant,  but  who  has  the  saving  gift  of  imagination  and 
humour.  Needless  to  say,  the  one  man  is  as  popular  in 

beweU^H  **  ^e,°‘her  is  “"Popular.  Mr.  Bryce  would 
e  well  advised  if  he  returned  to  his  historical  studies 


and  left  the  House  of  Commons  to  its  own  devices.  He 
-1,ne-r  have  a  better  opportunity  of  showing  anv 
ability  that  may  be  in  him  than  he  had  the  other  evening 
^d  h;ow  compete  his  failure  then  was  to  turn  a  great 


occasion  to  account  may  be  gauged  from  one  fact.  He 
kept  °n  saying  that  if  any  one  man  studied  the  question 
he  wouM  be  unanimous,  which  naturally  excited  the 
hilarity  of  the  House. 

The  debate  of  Wednesday  was  further  interesting 
because  of  the  maiden  speech  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  and 
the  first  appearance  of  the  Hon.  George  Curzon  as  the 
L  nder-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr.  Stanley’s 
manner  made  a  pleasant  impression  on  the  House  •  his 
SPfKec\-as  evidently  unprepared.  He  began  to  speak 
with  the  easy  confidence  of  the  man  who  has  proved 
his  ability,  who  knows  what  he  is  going  to  say,  and  w  ho 
is  utterly  indifferent  as  to  the  effect  of  his  speech  upon 
his  audience.  His  smile  was  pleasant,  the  tin^e  of 

Americanism  in  his  accent  threw  his  individuality  into 

a  sort  of  relief,  and  his  quietly  assured  self-confidence 
interested  the  House.  But  if  the  manner  of  his  speech 
was  excellent  the  matter  of  it  was  not  judiciously  chosen. 
He  told  Sir  Charles  Dilke  that  we  could  not  evacuate 
Egypt  till  we  had  reconquered  the  Soudan  and  were 
thus  in  a  position  to  give  Egypt  back  to  the  Egyptians 
with  the  same  extent  of  territory  as  it  possessed  when 
we  assumed  control  of  it.  Mr.  Stanley  thus  managed 
to  offend  both  the  Imperialists,  who  wish  to  reconquer 
the  Soudan  and  to  strengthen  our  hold  over  the  whole 
country  and  those  who  wish  to  evacuate  Egypt  in 
the  belief  that  the  possession  of  it  under  present  con- 
ditions  is  a  source  of  weakness  and  not  of  strength  to 
t  le  Empire.  Mr.  Stanley  made  the  impression  that  he 
was  a  man  whom  Members  would  always  hear  with 
interest,  but  yet  one  who  would  never  make  for  himself 
a  position  in  politics. 

The  debate  of  Wednesday  gave  the  Hon.  George 
Curzon  quite  as  good  an  opportunity  as  it  gave  to  Air. 

|Ca;  ^.0t  °nl^  had  the  sPeeches  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
f,ndp  r-  BD'ce  shown  the  disunion  that  exists  between 
the  Radicals  and  the  official  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
but  further  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Stanley,  Mr.  Bowles,  and 
Sir  Ashmead  Bartlett  had  touched  upon  so  many  subjects 
that  it  wras  possible  for  Mr.  Curzon  to  discuss  at  length 
those  questions  on  which  he  had  special  information 
and  to  pass  lightly  over  those  on  which  he  was  less  well' 
informed,  or  which  were  more  difficult  to  handle.  The 

♦  iC^vr’  t/S°’  WaS  m,a  kindl>r  mood  '>  every  one  hoped 
that  Mr.  Curzon  would  at  length  do  something  to  justify 

the  position  he  occupies  and  his  own  self-confidence. 
He  began  with  a  prepared  exordium,  which  ran  trippingly 
off  his  tongue  and  had  an  excellent  effect.  But  then 
came  hesitations  and  long  words  concealing  common¬ 
place  views  ;  in  fine,  an  imposing  facade  to  a  mean  and 
badly  constructed  building. 
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Every  one  was  comparing  Mr.  Curzon  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  and  not  to  Mr.  Curzon’s  advantage.  Sir  Edward 
Grev  never  knew  as  much  of  any  subject  as  Mr.  Curzon 
knows  of  a  good  many,  but  Sir  Edward  Grey  had 
always  perfect  control  of  his  knowledge  and  himself,  and 
was  able  to  say  what  he  wanted  to  say  in  an  urbane  and 
pleasant  way  that  carried  his  hearers  along  with  him, 
whereas  Mr.  Curzon’s  knowledge  seemed  to  be  rather 
undigested.  Perhaps,  however,  this  arose  from  the 
contrast  between  the  ease  and  fluency  of  his  exordium 
and  the  hesitancies  of  the  extemporaneous  portions  of 
his  utterances.  Whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  his  speech  was  not  a  happy  one.  One 
instance  will  suffice  to  illustrate  what  we  mean.  He 
began  by  laying  stress  upon  the  fact  that,  he  had  had 
no  notice  of  many  of  the  subjects  about  which  he  had  to 
speak.  He  expressly  said  that  he  did  not  complain  of 
this  ;  but  still  his  remark  was  uncalled  for,  since  all  the 
subjects  were  obvious  subjects,  and  it  is  not  the  custom 
in  Supply  to  give  notice  of  matters  which  fall  within  the 
ordinary  scope  of  a  department. 

To  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  his  first  week  in  the  House  as 
Chief  Secretary  must  have  been  exceedingly  trying. 
And  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  if  he  has  not  come 
as  well  out  of  the  ordeal  as  his  friends  expected,  his 
failure  is  not  due  to  carelessness  or  to  want  of  industry. 
He  prepares  and  writes  out  at  length  the  answers  to  all 
questions,  and  he  reads  these  replies  off  with  pains¬ 
taking  patience.  But  if  a  further  question  springs  up 
out  of  his  answer,  he  is  at  once  at  a  loss.  He  repeats 
what  he  has  said  and  sits  down.  Either  he  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  master  of  his  subject,  or  he  has  not  enough  con¬ 
fidence  in  himself  to  make  an  impromptu  reply  ;  and 
thus  he  creates  an  impression  of  industrious  feebleness. 
Yet  the  intense  seriousness  with  which  he  played  his  part 
deserves  all  praise.  He  has  done  all  that  a  man  can  do 
to  be  polite  to  the  Irishmen.  He  has  had  long,  private 
interviews  with  the  various  Irish  leaders,  and  is  eager 
to  meet  their  views  as  far  as  he  can  do  so  with  safety. 
This  sympathy  of  his  with  his  opponents  may  yet  save 
him  and  turn  his  tenure  of  office,  which  threatens  to  be 
a  failure,  into  a  success.  We  can  only  hope  for  the 
best,  both  for  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  s  sake  and  for  that 
of  the  distressful  country. 

Every  one,  it  seems,  has  been  puzzled  by  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Irish 
Nationalist  Party  on  Friday  the  16th  inst.  The  party 
was  supposed  to  be  composed  of  thirty-three  Dillonites 
and  twenty-six  followers  of  Mr.  Healy  ;  and  though, 
through  the  absence  of  Mr.  Blake  in  Canada  and  Mr. 
Davitt  in  Australia,  the  number  of  Dillonites  was 
reduced  to  thirty-one,  their  superiority  in  voting  power 
was  still  sufficient  to  exclude  any  Healyite  from  the 
Consultative  Committee.  Yet,  in  the  voting  by  ballot, 
Mr.  Healy  was  elected  in  the  very  first  rank,  receiving 
thirty-one  votes,  as  many  as  were  given  for  Mr. 
Blake  and  Mr.  Dillon,  while  Mr.  Arthur  O  Connor, 
Mr.  Healy’s  lieutenant,  received  twenty-nine  votes,  like 
Mr.  Sexton.  Again,  Mr.  Knox,  another  of  Mr.  Healy’s 
supporters,  was  on  an  equality  with  Mr.  Davitt  and 
Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  each  of  whom  received  twenty- 
seven  votes. 

The  “  Times  ”  is  the  only  paper  that  has  even  tried  to 
explain  the  phenomenal  support  accorded  to  Mr.  Healy; 
but  its  attempt  is  so  ineffective  that  it  may  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  The  facts  are  still  more  extraordinary 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Two  of  Mr.  Healy’s  sup¬ 
porters  left  the  House  without  voting,  thinking  that  it 
would  be  better  to  let  the  Committee  stultify  itself  by 
excluding  Mr.  Healy  from  the  party  councils.  Had 
these  two  gentlemen  remained,  Mr.  Healy  would  have 
been  elected  before  any  of  the  party  leaders,  although 
he  is  in  a  minority  of  seven.  The  explanation  is  simple 
enough  :  the  Consultative  Committee  sat  at  half-past 
ten,  half  an  hour  after  Mr.  Healy’s  speech  in  the  House, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  came  so  frequently  into  con¬ 
flict  with  the  Speaker.  This  speech,  it  seems,  moved  the 
Irish  Members  to  such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  that  several 
of  them  voted  for  Mr.  Healy,  although  they  were 
returned  under  the  supposition  that  they  were  always  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  McCarthy. 


Mr.  Healy’s  speech,  sofar  as  we  have  seen,  has  not  been 
praised  in  any  English  paper,  and  nothing  shows  more 
clearly  than  this  the  different  standards  of  value  which 
obtain  in  thetwoislands.  At  any  rate,  as  convinced  Union-  ' 
ists,  we  may  admit  that  Mr.  Healy’s  peroration  was  a  very 
remarkable  performance.  He  began  it  by  sneering  at 
“the  efflux  of  time”  argument,  the  one  hope  of  Irish 
Secretaries.  “  It  reminded  him  of  the  story  of  the 
carman,  who  was  asked  by  a  tourist  whether  a  rebel  did 
not  take  a  certain  town  in  1841.  The  carman  answered 
‘  Yes  ;  ’  and  added,  ‘  they  have  got  it  still.’  So  much 
for  the  efflux  of  time  in  dealing  with  the  Irish  people.  ( 
The  Government  boasted  of  their  majority— he  looked 
across  at  it  without  any  feeling  of  awe.  It  represented 
the  fluctuating  spasms  of  English  parties,  whilst  Irish 
members  represented  the  permanent  forces  of  Irish 
nationality.  Time  would  dissipate  that  majority,  and 
it  would  crumble  away  as  other  majorities  had  done, 
but  the  eternal  question  of  Ireland  would  remain.”  It 1 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  is  sufficient  truth  in  this-  ,"r 
rhetoric  to  render  it  very  telling. 

To  a  curious  spectator  nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Courtney  has  been  shelved 
in  the  present  Parliament.  In  the  Conservative  Govern¬ 
ment  of  1886-92  he  was  practically  chosen  as  the  future 
Speaker  by  his  selection  as  Chairman  of  Committees. 
No  one  denies,  least  of  all  the  Radicals,  that  he  filled 
that  difficult  office  with  judgment,  ability,  and  firmness. 
But  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Mellor  to  his  place 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  marked  Mr.  Courtney’s  descent 
from  a  position  of  influence.  We  are  not  concerned 
here  to  offer  reasons,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
his  candidature  for  the  Speakership  was  opposed  and! 
prevented  mainly  by  his  own  party.  Mr.  Courtney  was! 
willing  to  assume  that  dignified  office,  and  the  Govern-] 
ment  of  the  day  was  quite  ready  to  accept  him.  But  he 
would  not  come  forward.  And  he  has  not  been  solaced  : 
either  with  a  position  in  the  Coalitionist  Government, 1; 
which  contains  such  wise  heads  as  Mr.  Jesse  Collings1. 
and  Mr.  Powell  Williams,  nor  with  his  former  postj 
as  Chairman  of  Committees.  On  Tuesday  Mr.  J.  WJ 
Lowther  was  elected  to  that  vacancy  without  any  opposi¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  reasons  why] 
Mr.  Courtney  was  passed  over. 

The  “  Daily  News”  has  told  what  it  considers  to  be, 
a  good  story  about  a  right  hon.  gentleman  on  the] 
Conservative  side,  who  has  not  been  included  inj 
the  present  Administration.  A  new  Member  being 
shown  by  him  over  the  House  asked,  “Where  del 
the  Liberal  Unionists  sit?”  “Bless  them”  (“Daily 
News’”  for  another  invocation),  “they  are  all  orl 
the  Treasury  Bench,”  replied  the  right  hon.  gentle-] 
man.  The  position  of  the  other  side  of  the  House  isl 
still  more  amusing.  A  Radical  Member  of  great  experi-j 
ence  and  ability,  speaking  of  his  own  leaders,  found  A 
simile  which  deserves  to  be  remembered.  “  Our  Front 
Bench,”  he  said,  “  is  like  a  spider  which  has  been  stun£ 
by  a  wasp,  and  is  now  in  a  comatose  state.” 

The  truth  is  that  Sir  William  Harcourt  feels  that  hi 
is  out  of  it,  and  can  do  nothing  to  give  confidence  to  thi 
rank  and  file  whom  he  still  nominally  leads.  Every  da}] 
is  making  it  plainer  that  the  Radicals  prefer  to  have  Lore  | 
Rosebery  as  their  leader,  and  the  following  of  Sir  Wl 
Harcourt  is  becoming  more  and  more  exiguous..  Wl 
doubt  whether  even  Mr.  Labouchere  would  now  seriousll 
wish  to  depose  Lord  Rosebery,  had  he  the  power  to  dl 
so.  Any  hater  of  authority  must  prefer  to  have  tlj 
weakest  ruler  available,  and  a  weaker  than  Lord  Roseber  j 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 

We  tender  our  warmest  congratulations  to  Viscount 
Wolseley  on  his  appointment  as  Commander-in-Chief  c 
the  Army.  A  brilliant  career  has  reached  the  highes 
honour.  The  appointment  was  in  our  opinion  inevitable 
but  rumours  were  abroad  that  Lord  Roberts  \v  as  not  ov 
of  the  running,  and  he  has,  unhappily,  considerable  lr. 
fluence  with  the  Government,  as  was  shown  by  the 
adoption  of  his  policy  in  the  matter  of  Chitral.  I n  abiht 
the  two  men  cannot  be  compared  for  a  moment  ;  daun 
less  courage  is  the  only  quality  common  to  both.  Loic 
Wolseley  has  had,  too,  a  far  larger  experience  of  wa 
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and  he  has  a  knowledge  of  the  strategy  and  tactics 
of  European  armies,  to  which  Lord  Roberts  can  lay  no 
claim.  It  Lord  Roberts  had  ever  shown  in  a  European 
war  the  extraordinary  ignorance  of  the  elements  of  war- 
science  winch  he  did  in  the  Afghan  campaign,  his  army 
would  have  been  crushed  in  detail. 
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The  folly  and  obstinacy  of  the  Porte  are  beyond  belief. 
It  now  leaks  out  that  so  far  from  making  further  con- 
cessions  to  the  demands  of  the  Powers,  the  Sultan  has 
defined  and  limited  his  previous  concessions,  and  he 
appears  to  refuse  definitely  to  allow  the  Powers  effective 
control  over  the  promised  reforms.  That  is  to  say,  his 
offer  amounts  to  nothing.  It  is  about  time  that  some 
one  knocked  it  into  the  Sultan’s  head  that  England  means 
what  she  says,  and  that  if  he  has  been  waiting  in  the  hope 
that  France  and  Russia  would  withdraw  from  the  alliance 
he  has  waited  in  vain.  Whatever  steps  those  two 
countries  are  prepared  to  take  in  case  of  extremities 
they  are  still  working  through  their  ambassadors,  hand- 
in-hand  with  Sir  Philip  Currie. 


•  Th®  belatedr  rfP°rt  on  Trade  Unionism  in  189-2,  just 
issued  by  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
stodgy  and  almost  wholly  statistical  though  it  is,  is  not 
nearly  so  instructive  as  it  might  have  been  made.  It 

babl?  h  246,51 5  SPent  b>'  687  unions,  pro- 

abiy  one- third  (£733,045)  was  paid  away  to  strikers. 

fUre-S  glV6n  t0  show  how  much  the  strikes  cost 
the  workers  in  wages  and  the  country  generally  through 

a  net'5  osf  o?  °f  In  l893  *e  strikes' iiSS 

a  net  loss  of  probably  more  than  £23,000000  and 

they  accomplished  nothing  except  the  impoverish- 
aghtaton  maSS6S  ^  further  discrecbt  of  the 


As  we  said  at  the  time,  no  single  ship  attracted  more 
attention  at  Kiel  than  the  United  States  cruiser  Columbia, 
which  our  American  cousins  christened  “the  commerce- 
destroyer.  _  She  was  said  to  have  done  22.8  knots  on 
her  trial  trip,  and  her  coal  capacity  of  more  than  2000 
tons  allowed  her  to  steam  for  nine  days  at  full  speed, 
•and  for  sixty- five  days  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour. 
But  the  Lmted  States  Admiialty,  it  would  seem,  was 
not  so  convinced  of  her  speed,  for  her  captain  received 
the  order  to  return  from  Southampton  to  Sandy  Hook 
as  fast  as  possible.  In  accordance  with  this  order,  the 
Columbia  left  Southampton  on  26  July  last,  and  reached 
bandy  Hook  on  2  August,  after  a  voyage  of  6  days, 
23  hours  49  minutes,  which  gives  an  average  quickness 
of  18.41  knots  an  hour.  As  a  couple  of  the  Cunarders 
have  crossed  the  ocean  with  an  average  speed  of  ->il 
knots  per  hour,  the  commerce-destroying  power  of  the 
Columbia  must  be  regarded  as  limited. 


The  Rev  Hugh  Price  Hughes  has  at  last  said  some¬ 
thing  worth  remembering.  He  has  gone  with  his  wife 
for  a  holiday  to  Switzerland,  and  within  two  or  three 
lours  after  his  arrival  in  Grindelwald,  so  the  “Daily 
Chronicle  tells  us,  he  presided  at  a  lecture  delivered  in 
the  parish  church.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  (we 
are  still  quoting  from  the  “  Chronicle  ”)  Mr  Hughes 
says  that  he  feared  the  people  of  England  were  loosing 
much  of  the  local  colour  and  interest  which  formerly  did 
so  much  to  foster  clanship.  We  presume  the  rev. 
gentleman  spoke  of  his  own  departure  from  our  shores 
It  is  certam  that  whether  he  goes  to  Switzerland  o^ 
jibuctoo  he  takes  with  him  a  considerable  amount 
of  local  colour  ;  but— it  can  be  spared. 


A  good  many  persons  wonder  why  no  Government 
seems  td  be  able  to  build  cruisers  faster  than  the  grey- 

*h<^Ur,HS+u°f  tHe,  Cu,nard  or  White  Star  lines/  and 
indeed  the  usual  explanation  of  the  fact  does  not  seem  to 
us  altogether  satisfactory.  It  is  of  course  desirable  in  a 
cruiser  that  the  engines  and  boiler  should  be  as  little 
above  the  water-mark  as  possible,  and  these  vitally 
necessary  machines  must  be  protected,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  by  armoured  decks,  coal-bunkers,  &c.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  passenger-ship  is  under  the  necessity 
having  large  saloons  and  accommodation  for  hun- 
dreds  of  first-class  passengers.  The  disadvantages  on 

But  tbl  o  aPPea/t0  US  -t0  be  Pretty  equally  balanced. 
But  the  one  condition  sine  qua  non  of  high  speed  is 

°rdCr  l°  CatCh  3  Cl‘"a"te  JO-'  cfuisTr  would 
have  to  be  12,000  tons  or  so  ;  and,  naturally  enough,  we 
are  not  inclined  to  teach  our  rivals  how  such  “commerce- 
destroyers  ”  should  be  built.  ce 


Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  has  spoken  of  the  “  Spectator  ”  as 
the  egregious  ‘Spectator,’  ”  and  we  do  not  feel  inclined 
to  quarrel  with  the  epithet.  For  the  “  Spectator  ”  is 
not  satisfied  to  compare  William  Watson  with  William 
Wordsworth  and  thus  establish  its  own  incompetence 
in  matters  of  literature  ;  it  every  now  and  then  shows 
its  readers  that  the  gentleman  who  writes  about  politics 
in  its  columns  is  even  more  ignorant  of  the  subject  than 
the  casual  journalist  of  the  daily  Press.  In  its  last 
weeks  issue,  the  “Spectator”  spoke  in  its  first  note  of 
'£;,j0h,n  EIbs>  the  Gladstonian  Whip.”  This  shows 
that  the  editor  does  not  know  Mr.  “Tom”  Ellis,  the  Glad¬ 
stone  Whip,  nor  Mr.  John  Edward  Ellis,  who,  as 
v  e  wrote  last  week,  has  been  Deputy  Chairman  of  Com¬ 
mittees,  and  is  now  one  of  the  quartette  who  govern  the 
Radical  wing.  The  “Spectator”  manifestly  gets  its 
knowledge  of  politics  from  the  daily  Press,  as  it  has  got 
its  knowledge  of  literature  from  the  sermons  of  second- 
rate  divines. 


Lord  Farrer  long  ago  convinced  himself  that  he  was 
a  great  cconom.'st,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  all  he  needs 

°  HSk-e  h7  °ne.  'S  abiI'ty  to  state  facts  a"d  to  draw 
-onclus.ons  from  them.  His  address  before  the  Cobden 

Club  has  been  much  overrated.  The  manner  in  which 
je  eulogized  the  anti-imperial  economic  theories  of  Lord 
Ripon  makes  us  wonder  whether  Lord  Farrer  regards 
Lord  Ripon  as  a  great  economist  like  himself,  or  whether 

Jttawa^onf  aS  cramnJcd.  with  arguments  against  the 

Jttawa  Conference  resolutions  by  Lord  Farrer.  A  fair 
pecimen  of  his  reasoning  is  his  argument  that  the  failure 
f  rotection  in  the  Colonies  and  elsewhere  has  been 
•hown  by  the  recent  bad  times  ;  but  bad  times  have 
>een  equally  felt  ,n  Free-Trade  Britain.  It  was  not  to 
>e  expected  that  Lord  Farrer  would  talk  arrant  Cob 
emsm  for  halt  an  hour  without  misrepresenting  Lord 
>ahsbury.  Ie  asserted  that  Lord  Salisbury,  when  out 
or°fip4it ’ Sp°j!£e favoil.r  of  Protective  duties  as  a  weapon 

f  wha  T  ,rC7r  k  nfTs-  -This  is  not  a  fair  statement 
ord  F,  Lord  SaIlsbury  said.  The  speech  to  which 

he  General  FI^T^  W?S  deI,vcrcd  months  before 
General  Election  of  1892,  and  was  verv  little  differ- 

°Z.  sp“ches  madc  by  '-orJ 


Sir  Lewis  Morris  was  knighted,  we  presume,  to  re¬ 
ward  the  quantity  of  verse  he  has  turned  out.  His 

m  CO/tribut,'°rn’  ‘7  9df  °n  Armenia>  appears  in  the 
Daily  News  for  Monday.  Sir  Lewis  keeps  up  his 
reputation  as  the  tame  parrot  of  well-known  poetsj  A 
line  of  Wordsworth’s  great  sonnet  on  Venice  re¬ 
appears  as  “  To  hold  the  gorgeous  Orient  in  fee,”  and 
the  movement  of  the  irregular  ode  is  woefully  misused. 
Lord  Salisbury  will,  we  confidently  hope,  deliver  the 
Armenians  from  their  Turkish  oppressors;  but  who  is 
to  deliver  the  public  from  Sir  Lewis  Morris  ?  We  are 
happy  to  inform  our  readers  that  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  of  hope.  Enable  to  find  an  American  journalist 
who  was  willing  to  cable  the  ode  to  America,  Sir  Lewis 
had  to  fall  back  on  the  “  New  York  Tribune,”  to  which 
his  effusion  was  posted  on  Saturday,  with  a  request  for 
publication  but  no  demand  for  pay.  We  congratulate 
the  American  journalists  in  London.  If  they  should 
succeed  in  discouraging  Sir  Lewis  Morris,  they  will 
deserve  well  not  only  of  the  United  States  but  also  of 
the  L  nited  kingdom. 


Mr.  Chamberlain  was  seen  at  his  very  best  on 
Thursday  evening,  when  he  spoke  for  the  first  time  as 
o  omul  Secretary.  He  had  to  treat  an  immense  number 
ot  subjects,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  handled 
them  all  with  consummate  mastery.  The  sharp  decision 
of  his  manner  has  been  mitigated— probably  by  the  sense 
of  responsibility,  while  the  essential  boldness  of  his 
temper  appeared  to  rest  on  incontrovertible  arguments 
marshalled  in  perfect  order.  His  predecessors  had  re¬ 
solved  to  hand  over  Bechuanaland  to  Cape  Colony,  but 
he  defended  the  surrender— “  if  we  are  not  willing  to 
develope  countries  ourselves,  we  should  hand  them  over 
to  those  who  will  develop  them.” 
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OUR  TRUE  FOREIGN  POLICY. 


THERE  is  a  phrase  which  even  John  Lyly  in  the  six- 
-t.lth  century  called  “  an  old  saying,”  and  which 
recurs  to  the  mind  in  these  latter  days,  when  the  Govern- 
ment  is  urged  to  conclude  this  alliance  or  that  without 
further  delay  ;  just  as  if  our  national  existence  depended 
not  upon  our  own  strength  but  upon  the  help  we  may 
be  able  to  get  from  other  States.  The  phrase  is  :  All 
countries  stand  in  need  of  Britain,  and  Britain  of  none. 

It  has  the  true  ring  in  it,  this  sentence  ;  and  although 
its  truth  may  not  be  quite  so  absolute  now,  when  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  food-stuffs  we  consume  are  drawn 
from  other  countries,  still  it  is  true  enough  to  make 
us  repeat  it  with  pleasure.  It  reminds  us  too  of  that 
famous  phrase  at  the  end  of  “  King  John,  wfi|cb 
Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  hero,  and  which 
gains  importance  from  the  fact  that  it  was  probab  y 

written  in  the  year  of  the  Armada  : 

“  Nought  shall  make  us  rue, 

If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true.” 

A  few  years  ago  some  warning  such  as  that  contained 
in  Shakespeare’s  words  seemed  to  be  needed.  There 
was  then  a  party  in  the  State  which  appeared  to  be 
frightened  at  the  growth  of  our  Empire,  and  which 
strove  to  dignify  its  timidity  by  pretending  to  a  super¬ 
national  morality.  Savages  fighting  desperately  for  the 
privilege  of  enslaving  their  fellows  were  spoken  of  as 
“  men  rightly  struggling  to  be  free,”  and  the  school  of 
Cobden  Bright,  and  Gladstone  would  have  found  you 
any  number  of  reasons  why  the  colonies  should  separate 
from  the  mother-country,  and  why  England  should  cut 
herself  free  from  India  and  her  other  possessions.  It  was 
the  policy  of  the  mid-century,  which  might  be  called 
the  Crystal  Palace  policy,  so  factitious  was  it,  a  thing 
manufactured  and  not  a  growth,  founded  upon  a 
curious  superstitious  belief  in  the  possibility  of  universal 
peace,  just  as  if  the  whole  fabric  of  Nature  were  not 
based  upon  relentless  war,  a  war  of  extermination. 
Since  Darwinism  has  obtained  wide  acceptance,  and  the 
primary  conditions  of  man’s  existence  as  a  struggle  for 
life,  and  of  man's  progress  as  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
are  Generally  understood,  the  sentimentalism  of  the 
immediate  past  has  been  discredited,  and  we  have  been 
forced  to  go  back  to  the  manlier  attitude  of  those  Eliza¬ 
bethan  forefathers  to  whom  we  owe  not  only  our.  Empire 
but  the  distinction  of  our  English  name.  It  is  in  the 
last  ten  years  that  the  Radicals  have  yielded  themselves 
to  this  deeper  knowledge,  and  have  for  ever  discarded 
that  “Little  England”  policy  which  had  previously 
stood  with  them  for  the  highest  outcome  of  national  life. 
Their  conversion  is  sufficient  for  us.  W  e  are  so  glad  o 
it  that  we  are  not  willing  to  remind  our  adversaries  that 
it  was  recent  and  complete.  A  few  evenings  ago  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Bryce  declared  that  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  were  willing  to  support  the  Government  in  any 
course  required  in  the  interests  of  our  national  honour 
This  declaration,  it  seeems  to  us,  is  the  beginning  o 
new  era.  It  conveys  a  promise  that  from  henceforward 
the  sphere  of  foreign  politics  will  never  again  be  turned 
into  the  cockpit  of  party  politics,  and  that  all  P°llt‘Cian^ 
will  agree  to  sink  their  disagreements  when  the  interests 
of  England  are  concerned.  It  is  well  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  England  should  from  now  on  be  continuous, 
and  free  from  the  dangerous  oscillation  of  partisanship. 

As  we  have  before  pointed  out,  the  dominant  fact  of  the 
situation  with  regard  to  our  foreign  policy  is  the  stead¬ 
fast  enmity  of  France.  We  can  call  this  enmity  unreason¬ 
able  or  untimely,  but  its  existence  is  not  to  be  d°ubted- 
Some  papers,  therefore,  recommend  that  England 
should  at  once  join  the  Triple  Alliance  ;  that  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  should  promise  the  German  Emperor  assistance 
and  support  in  case  of  any  attack  made  upon  the  estates 
or  interests  of  the  Allies  in  Europe,  on  condition  that  the 
Allies  should  support  England  in  case  of  any  a§Kress‘°" 
upon  her  territories  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Tor 
various  reasons  this  policy,  although  eminently  safe 
does  not  altogether  please  us.  First  of  all,  we  English 
have  always  made  war  hitherto  upon  our  rivals  in  trade 
and  commerce ;  and  our  chief  rival  in  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  to-day  is  not  France  but  Germany.  In  case  of  a 
warwith  Germany,  we  should  stand  to  win  much  and  lose 
nothing;  whereas,  in  case  of  a  war  with  France,  no  matter 
what  the  issue  might  be,  we  stand  to  lose  heavily.  Ex¬ 


perts  like  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Geoffrey  Hornby  and  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  have  estimated  that  we  should  lose 
what  could  only  be  counted  in  hundreds  of  millions  of 
pounds  sterling,  and  this  loss  our  allies  would  not  be  > 
inclined  to  make  good  to  us.  Accordingly,  we  are- 
inclined  to  deprecate  any  hasty  alliance  with  the  Central 
European  Powers.  Under  these  circumstances  only  two 
courses  remain  open  for  us.  We  must  either  evacuate 
Egypt  and  so  try  to  conciliate  France,  since  we  have 
already  lost  our  influence  in  Madagascar  and  other 
places  by  reason  of  her  enmity,  or  we  must  make  friends 
with  Russia  and  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  the 
Tsar’s  Government.  If  we  decide  upon  this  latter  alter¬ 
native,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  give  Russia  a  free  hand 
as  regards  her  development  southwards,  and  ner\e. our¬ 
selves  to  view  with  equanimity  the  prospect  that  within 
ten  years  the  Russians  will  be  in  Constantinople.  For 
many  reasons  this  is  the  course  which  we  should  prefer. 

As  soon  as  the  tide  of  Russia’s  expansion  begins  to 
move  southward  the  pressure  upon  our  Indian  frontier 
will  be  relieved,  and  so  far  from  being  afraid  of  having 
five  of  the  Great  Powers  instead  of  four  with  access  to 
the  Mediterranean,  we  should  haii  the  event.  .  The  j 
combat  between  England  and  Russia,  as  Russia  is  to¬ 
day,  would  be  the  combat  between  the  whale  and  the 
elephant.  But  if  Russia  held  Constantinople,  she  would 
be  vulnerable,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the 
labour  of  consolidating  her  empire  from  Moscow  to 
the  Golden  Horn  would  be  the  work  of  more  than  half 

a  century.  . 

We  believe  that  these  are  the  mam  reasons  which 
induced  Lord  Rosebery  to  attempt  to  come  to  some  un¬ 
derstanding  with  the  Tsar,  and  we  hope  that  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  will  pursue  the  same  course  to  a  more  successful 
issue.  But  still  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  such 
negotiations  may  fail,  and  should  not  in  any  event 
trusted  too  exclusively.  It  is  true  now,  when  we  are 
the  richest  of  nations,  even  more  than  it  was  at  any  time 
in  the  past,  that  England  must  be  true  to  herself  and 
rely  mainly  on  her  own  might.  The  last  word  of  our 
foreign  policy  should  be  to  render  our  fleet  so  strong 
that  any  attack  would  be  foolhardiness.  “  All^  countries, 
stand  in  need  of  Britain,  and  Britain  of  none. 


OLD-AGE  PENSIONS. 


WITH  the  exception  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  leaders 
of  the  Unionist  party  were  remarkably  reticent 
during  the  elections  on  the  subject  of  their  future  policy. 
It  had  been  better  if  the  rank  and  file  of  candidates  had 
imitated  this  reserve  instead  of  hurrying  into  the  attractive 
but  somewhat  misty  region  of  “  constructive  social  re¬ 
form”  withoutthe  knowledge  Mr.  Chamberlain  possesses. 
Such  condign  punishment  has  fallen  upon  the  Radical  j 
party  on  account  of  the  Newcastle  programme  that  one  | 
misfit  have  expected  a  little  more  caution  in  the  matter  1 
of  election  addresses  from  gentlemen  on  the  Unionist 
side,  the  more  so  as  large  promises  were  quite  unneces¬ 
sary,  for  the  majority  at  the  polls  was  due  not  to  antici¬ 
pation  but  to  disappointment.  Samples  picked  from  the 
bulk  of  Unionist  manifestoes  unfortunately  show  that 
hardly  any  candidates  were  able  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  dangling  before  the  voters  long  lists  of  social  reforms, 
the  details  of  which  it  was  quite  impossible  that  they  could 
have  mastered.  One  has  only  to  read  the  election  ad¬ 
dresses  of  Mr.  Byron  Reed  and  Mr.  Bhownaggree— to 
take  as  an  illustration  two  very  worthy  Conservatives 
who  have  won  signal  victories— in  order  to  realize  the 
extent  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  influence  on  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party,  and  to  appreciate  how  far  the  Unionists  have 
followed  their  opponents  into  the  error  of  dealing  in 
bulky  programmes.  Old-age  pensions  appear  in  the 
vast  majority  of  these  election  addresses  as  a  reform  ot 
immediate  urgency,  and  perhaps  nothing  marks  our 
advance  towards  State  Socialism  more  conspicuously 
than  this  sudden  translation  of  a  mere  project  of  amiable 
philanthropy  into  the  chief  plank  in  the  platform  of  a 
great  political  party.  We  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty, 
we  will  not  say  of  all  practical  politicians,  but  o  a  t 
supporters  of  the  Unionist  cause  who  are  able  to  look 
beyond  the  exigencies  of  the  hour,  to  subject  this  pro¬ 
gramme  of  social  reform  to  a  searching  and  candic 
criticism,  for  a  misuse  of  their  enormous  majority  ir 
his  direction  will  assuredly  bring  upon  the  Unionist; 
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within  seven  years  a  similar  catastrophe  to  that  which 
has  befallen  their  foes. 

If  caution  be  needed  for  the  handling  of  any  subject  of 
domestic  reform,  it  is  surely  supremely  necessary  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  such  a  question  as  State  pensions  for  old  age. 
Any  mistake  will  be  irretrievable  for  at  least  fifty  years, 
and  any  ill-considered  interference,  however  well  meant, 
with  so  delicate  a  business  as  the  relief  of  the  poor  will 
have  moral  and  financial  consequences  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  disastrous  kind.  What  has  happened  in 
Germany  within  the  last  few  years  ?  Socialism  had  made 
such  an  impression  upon  German  statesmen  that  a  Bill 
was  introduced  into  the  Federal  Council  in  1888,  which 
came  into  force  in  1891,  by  which  insurance  against  old 
age  and  infirmity  is  made  compulsory  for  all  persons 
who  depend  for  subsistence  on  employment  by  others 
and  whose  income  does  not  exceed  2000  marks.  Four 
parties— namely,  the  State,  the  district,  the  employer, 
and  the  employed — subscribe  for  thirty  years  to  the 
pension,  which  becomes  due  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
The  scheme  has  already  been  found  to  involve  both 
financial  and  administrative  difficulties,  which  are 
summed  up  by  Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage  in  his  admirable 
compilation  of  evidence  on  this  subject,  entitled  “The 
Problem  of  the  Aged  Poor.”  The  calculation  of  the 
probable  liabilities  of  the  State  is  found  to  be  a  task  of 
such  extreme  complication  that  doubt  has  been  thrown 
on  the  Government  statistics.  The  administration  is 
harassed  by  litigation,  for  the  insured  may  raise  a 
protest  at  every  step,  and  his  case  may  be  carried 
to  several  courts.  The  district  insurance  societies 
cannot  provide  a  sufficient  staff  of  officials,  while 
strict  supervision  is  necessary  to  prevent  malingering. 
But  is  the  scheme  popular  ?  Quite  the  reverse  among  all 
concerned.  The  employers  complain  strongly  of  the 
work  which  devolves  on  their  clerical  staff,  and  in  some 
instances  state  that  they  are  obliged  to  pay  the  whole  of 
their  workmen  s  contributions.  The  Social  Democrats, 
on  the  other  hand,  contend  that  the  whole  cost  of  in¬ 
surance  falls  on  the  workmen,  owing  to  increased  taxa¬ 
tion  and  reduced  wages,  and  they  prefer  the  Poor-law, 
which  derives  its  funds  mainly  from  the  upper  classes. 
W7e  are  told  by  Mr.  Graham  Brooks,  who  has  presented 
a  special  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labour  of  the 
Lnited  States,  that  “the  apathy  of  the  insured  often 
passes  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Age  and  Invalidity  In¬ 
surance  Law  into  open  and  uncompromising  dislike.” 

In  Bavaria  there  “  remains  a  deep  and  earnest  move¬ 
ment  against  the  law  ”  ;  “  many  cuttings  from  the  Press 
of  all  parties  in  different  parts  of  Germany  have  the  same 
monotonous  complaint  against  its  vexatious  obliga¬ 
tions  ,  whilst  no  less  than  60,000  claims  for  pensions 
in  the  last  four  years  have  been  refused,  a  fact  which 
“  has  given  some  ground  for  the  criticism  that  a  law 
whose  enforcement  carries  with  it  so  much  and  so  wide¬ 
spread  disappointment  as  is  implied  by  these  refusals  is 
of  questionable  nature.”  We  should  think  it  was,  and 
yet,  except  for  the  compulsory  contribution  of  the 
employer,  the  German  pension  scheme  is  substantially 
identical  with  those  that  have  been  proposed  for  this 
country.  Surely  the  experience  of  our  neighbours  might 
give  pause  to  the  ardour  of  our  Byron  Reeds  and  our 
Bhownaggrees.  There  is  this  further  restraining  con¬ 
sideration,  which  we  are  sure  will  impress  itself  on  all 
practical  politicians.  No  pension  scheme  can  make  its 
beneficial  effect  felt  for  at  least  forty  years,  long  after 
most  members  of  the  present  Parliament  will  have 
retired  from  active  life,  whilst  the  taxation  necessary  for 
its  operation  must  be  borne  by  the  present  generation. 

Pension  schemes  are  divided  into  two  classes  :  (j) 
Those  which  are  based  on  the  contributions  of  the  pen¬ 
sioners  assisted  from  public  sources  ;  (2)  those  which 
are  provided  by  the  State,  or  the  rates,  or  both,  whether 
with  or  without  conditions,  but  without  any  contributions 
from  the  individual.  We  will  deal  with  the  second 
ckjss  first,  as  the  most  easily  disposed  of.  Mr.  Charles 
Booth  proposes  to  grant  free  and  universal  pensions  for 
old  age.  “  Every  one  born  in  England  or  Wales,  who 
has  not  for  any  length  of  time  resided  abroad  (unless  as 
a  soldier  or  in  the  service  of  the  State),  shall,  when 
sixty-five,  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  59.  a  week.”  As 
thisscheme  would  require  an  annual  sum  of  £20,000,000, 
more  or  less,  for  its  execution,  it  may  be  dismissed,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  charming  simplicity,  with  Mr.  Cham¬ 


berlain’s  dry  remark  that  “  it  would  be  out  of  the  range 
of  practical  politics.”  Mr.  Bartley,  M.P.,  proposes  to 
grant  pensions,  free  of  any  contributions,  but  subject  to 
certain  conditions.  Three  classes  of  persons  are  to  be 
entitled  to  relief  in  old  age  under  this  scheme  :  (i)  Those 
who  have  lived  all  their  lives  without  any  Poor-law 
relief ;  those  (ii)  who  belong  to  friendly  societies, 
or  have  money  in  a  savings  bank,  even  though  they 
have  been  relieved  by  the  rates  ;  and  (iii)  those  who  by 
any  special  misfortune  have  been  unable  to  provide  for 
their  old  age.  Various  modifications  of  this  policy  have 
been  suggested  ;  but  it  must  be  obvious,  after  a 
moment  s  reflection,  that  all  pension  schemes,  which  are 
not  based  on  the  contributions  of  the  pensioner,  are 
merely  out-door  relief  under  another  name.  What 
differentiates  an  annuity  from  a  charitable  allowance  is 
the  fact  that  the  annuitant  has  subscribed  to  the  fund 
from  which  the  annuity  is  drawn,  and  55.  a  week  subject 
to  meritorious  conduct  in  the  past  or  unavoidable  mis¬ 
fortune  is  just  what  the  aged  poor  now  receive  in  every 
union,  where  any  out-door  relief  is  administered,  that 
is^to  say  in  277  out  of  the  285  unions  in  England  and 
W  ales.  Besides,  what  reason  is  there  for  selecting  two 
classes  of  investment,  savings  banks  and  friendly 
societies,  for  special  reward  ?  There  are  many  other 
forms  of  investment,  such  as  house  property,  in  which 
even  the  poor  invest.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  any 
pension  scheme,  which  is  not  contributed  to  by  the 
individual,  has  any  chance  of  being  accepted  by  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  this  country,  because,  if  for  no  other  reason,  it 
really  offers  no  advantage  over  the  present  system  of 
out-door  relief,  wisely  and  humanely  administered. 

There  remain  the  pension  schemes  which  are  based 
on  the  contributions  of  the  individual,  assisted  by  the 
State,  which  are  subdivided  into  (a)  those  which  are 
compulsory  and  (b)  those  which  are  voluntary.  Canon 
Blackley  proposes  that  everybody  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-one  shall  be  compelled  to  subscribe 
such  a  sum  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  provide  him  with  an 
old-age  pension.  With  all  due  deference  to  Canon 
Blackley,  the  details  of  his  scheme  are  not  worth 
examining,  because  it  is  hopelessly  impracticable. 
Labourers,  especially  in  their  youth,  migrate  in  these 
days  so  easily  and  so  often  that  any  compulsory  scheme 
is  impossible  on  that  ground  alone,  besides  being 
utterly  opposed  to  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the 
nation. 

There  remains  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme  of  volun¬ 
tary  contribution,  assisted  by  the  State  and  rates,  which 
is  the  only  one  worth  considering,  both  from  the 
position  of  its  author  and  the  fact  that  its  cost  is 
estimated  at  between  ,£300,000  and  £500,000  a  year. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes  that  a  man  shall  deposit  a 
lump  sum  of  £2  ios-.  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  pay 
an  annual  subscription  of  10s.  a  year  for  forty  years. 
The  State  is  to  add  a  lump  sum  of  £10  to  the  £2  ioj. 
and  to  allow  2b  per  cent  interest  on  the  two  sums  and 
on  the  subsequent  subscriptions,  which  it  is  calculated 
vvill  give  the  subscriber  5^.  a  week  after  the  age  of 
sixty-five.  There  are  other  proposals  in  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  scheme,  such  as  co-operation  between  the  friendly 
societies  and  the  State,  by  which  the  latter  is  to  add  to  the 
subscriptions  made  to  the  former,  but  we  are  here  only 
dealing  with  the  principle.  Is  it  not  plain  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  scheme,  involving  as  it  does  continuous 
self-denial  from  twenty-five  to  sixty-five,  can  only  be 
applicable  to  the  aristocracy  of  labour?  It  was  admitted 
in  evidence  that  only  artisans  earning  more  than  25 r. 
a  week  would  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  But  is 
it  not  equally  plain  that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  plan  is  only 
to  help  people  out  of  the  public  pocket  to  do  what  they 
can,  and  are  doing  now,  for  themselves  by  means  of 
friendly  societies,  trade-unions,  and  savings  banks? 

The  advocates  of  State  pensions  appear  to  be  impaled 
upon  the  horns  of  this  dilemma  :  that  if  the  pensions  are 
free  of  contributions  they  are  merely  out-door  relief; 
and  if  they  are  based  on  contributions,  they  are  indis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  annuities  which  might  be  secured 
from  friendly  societies  or  other  commercial  companies, 
without  State  aid  or  supervision.  We  earnestly  hope 
that  the  Unionist  Government  will  not  disturb  the  pre¬ 
sent  basis  of  the  Poor-law,  and  experiment  upon  the 
character  of  our  working-class,  without  duly  weighing 
all  the  possible  consequences. 
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THE  AMERICAN  PRESIDENCY. 

THERE  is  something  decidedly  suggestive  in  the  fact 
that  American  newspapers  are  discussing,  with 
quite  a  serious  air,  the  question  whether  the  old  prejudice 
against  giving  any  President  a  third  term  is  not  an  effete 
superstition.  It  is  fifteen  years  since  the  subject  last 
came  up  in  practical  shape.  Then  the  determined  effort 
of  the  ‘  ‘  Stalwart”  wing  of  the  Republican  party  to  place 
General  Grant  again  in  nomination,  which  culminated  at 
the  Chicago  Convention  in  an  exciting  deadlock,  divided 
the  whole  country  into  truculent  and  keenly  hostile 
camps.  Nothing  since  the  War  had  excited  deeper  feel¬ 
ing  than  this  fight  over  the  Third  Term  principle  in  1880. 
The  bitterness  aroused  by  the  controversy  had,  indeed, 
an  unexpectedly  tragic  outcome.  It  turned  the  feeble 
brain  of  a  poverty-stricken  young  Chicago  lawyer  and 
would-be  politician  named  Guiteau,  and  impelled  him  in 
the  course  of  time  to  avenge  the  rejection  of  Grant  by 
murdering  the  man  who  had  been  preferred  to  him,,  the 
late  President  Garfield.  The  shock  of  this  great  crime, 
and  the  clear  relation  which  it  bore  to  the  furious  par¬ 
tisan  struggle  of  the  previous  year,  made  Americans 
anxious  to  forget  the  whole  subject  of  a  Third  Term. 
They  ceased  talking  and  thinking  about  it,  by  common 
consent.  This  general  willingness  to  bury  the  topic 
was  interpreted  at  the  time  as  equivalent  to  a  decision 
that  the  second  re-election  of  a  President  was  for  ever 
excluded  from  the  possibilities  of  American  politics. 

The  project  has,  however,  come  to  life  again,  in  the 
form  of  a  suggestion  that  Mr.  Cleveland  be  asked  to 
allow  himself  to  be  nominated  to  succeed  himself  in 
1896.  It  does  not  appear  thus  far  that  any  responsible 
politicians  have  committed  themselves  to  the  idea,  or 
that  any  organized  movement  to  put  it  into  effect  exists. 
But  private  citizens  are  writing  to  the  papers  that  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  ought  to  be  done,  and  the  Press,  as  a 
whole,  seem  disposed  to  regard  the  matter  as  one  worthy 
of  sober  discussion  on  its  merits.  The  weight  of  opinion 
is  apparently,  for  the  moment  at  least,  against  the  notion 
of  such  an  experiment,  but  the  discussion  proceeds  upon 
lines  wholly  different  from  those  of  1880.  Then  it  was 
General  Grant’s  public  character  and  fitness  for  civil  life, 
his  alleged  ambitions.,  his  selection  of  councillors,  and 
lieutenants,  and  the  integrity  of  his  past  Administra¬ 
tions,  upon  which  controversy  chiefly  fastened.  .  The 
objections  to  the  man  were  so  deep-seated  and  violent 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  personal  devotion  which  he 
inspired  was  so  heated  on  the  other,  that  the  arguments 
for  and  against  the  principle  of  a  Third  Term  played  a 
very  subordinate  part  in  the  debate.  This  is  all  changed 
now.  There  is  a  tolerable  unanimity  of  opinion,  among 
people  who  are  not  extreme  partisans,  that  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land  is  an  admirable  Chief  Executive.  In  the  trying 
times  of  the  past  two  years,  with  financial  panics,  labour 
riots,  unparalleled  business  depression,  and  the  most 
menacing  complications  of  an  unsettled  currency  coming 
with  cumulative  force  to  frighten  and  dismay  the  public 
mind,  he  has  kept  a  cool  head  and  a  clear,  resolute  will. 
More  than  once  during  this  period  he  has  been  the  object 
of  demonstrations  of  approval  and  confidence  ftom  the 
Press  and  people  at  large,  almost  irrespective  of  part} 
lines,  such  as  hardly  any  preceding  President  could  have 
dreamed  of  receiving.  The  discussion  about  inviting 
him  to  serve  for  a  third  term,  so  far  as  it  is  serious, 
turns  upon  the  assumption  that  he  is  popularly  recog¬ 
nized  to  be  a  better  President  than  any  possible  suc¬ 
cessor  is  likely  to  prove.  That  being  conceded,  either 
heartily  or  for  sake  of  argument,  the  question  arises  :  Is 
it  for  or  against  public  policy  that  the  tradition  hitherto 
governingthePresidencyshould  bebroken,  andthisexcep- 
tionally  fit  man  be  asked  to  go  on  serving  the  nation  ? 

The  precedents  are  uniformly  against  the  idea. 
Washington  set  the  example  at  the  outset  by  insisting 
upon  retiring  at  the  expiration  of  his  second  term. 
Of  the  five  other  Presidents  who  served  their  full  second 
term,  Grant  was  the  only  one  who  ventured  to  hint  a 
desire  for  a  third,  and  his  doing  so  seemed  at  the  time 
to  have  the  effect  of  making  the  unwritten  law  more 
sacredly  secure  than  ever.  It  should  be  said,  too,  that 
nothing  in  Mr.  Cleveland’s  career  offers  any  ground  for 
supposing  that  he  has  less  respect  for  this  unbroken 
tradition  of  his  office  than  Jefferson  or  Madison,  Monroe 
or  Jackson. 


That  the  question  should  be  raised,  however,  and 
debated  with  quite  academic  calm,  is  interesting  rather 
in  its  public  than  its  personal  aspects.  It  shows  us  the 
United  States  in  the  process  of  a  politico-social  evolution. 
The  founders  of  the  Republic,  whose  thoughts  Wash¬ 
ington  expressed  when  he  voluntarily  laid  down  his 
office  at  the  end  of  his  second  term,  were  more  than 
half  afraid  of  the  Presidency.  The  danger  that  some 
powerful  and  unscrupulous  occupant,  a  successful 
general,  for  instance,  might  be  tempted  to  use  its 
immense  powers  to  make  himself  Dictator  or  even  King, 
was  always  present  in  their  minds.  A  strong  leaven  of 
this  old  apprehension  showed  itself  so  late  as  Grant’s 
time,  when  the  opponents  of  his  third-term  aspirations 
openly  charged  him  with  planning  to  turn  the  Presidency 
into  a  military  autocracy  for  life.  The  conditions  seem 
to  have  become  altered  radically,  however,  during  the 
past  fifteen  years.  No  one  thinks  now  of  imputing  to 
Mr.  Cleveland  any  sinister  designs  on  the  Republic. 
Even  if  he  were  to  say  that  he  would  serve  a  third  term, 
if  elected,  there  would  be  very  little  talk  about  the  sub¬ 
version  of  democratic  institutions.  The  truth  is  that"  , 
with  the  extraordinary  latter-day  growth  of  personal  for-  1 
tunes  in  America,  and  the  perhaps  even  more  remarkable 
expansion  and  distribution  of  industrial  and  commercial 
wealth,  there  has  risen  in  the  American  mind  a 
great  yearning  for  a  Government  strong  enough  to 
secure  immunity  from  panics,  and  to  protect  the  rate¬ 
payers  from  the  vagaries  of  restless  demagogues  and 
dishonest  politicians.  The  tendency  to  find  some  one 
more  conspicuously  able  to  do  certain  things,  and  trust 
implicitly,  almost  reverentially,  in  his  judgment  and  1 
courage,  has  become  very  marked  in  America.  Mr.  j 
Pierpont  Morgan,  for  example,  rules  the  opinions  and 
actions  of  New  York  financiers  with  a  degree  of  abso-  ij 
lutism  unheard  of  in  any  European  money-centre.  Mr.  j 
Chauncey  Depew  has  climbed  to  a  position  of  undisputed  ■] 
authority  among  American  railway  men  for  which  the  1 
Old  World  affords  no  parallel  whatever.  Some  one 
man  gives  the  law  to  the  whole  country  in  his  special  | 
domain  of  wheat,  or  dressed  beef  or  sugar,  of  petroleum,  | 
or  coffee,  or  barbed  wire,  and  his  pre-eminence,  which  ! 
would  once  have  been  resented,  has  come  to  be  accepted  j 
and  even  welcomed  by  the  community.  It  is  in  this 
same  spirit  that  American  citizens  are  turning  in  their 
minds  toward  Mr.  Cleveland  as  the  permanent  bulwark 
against  the  perils  of  Congressional  unrest.  They  have 
proved  his  mettle  and  his  robust  common-sense.  They 
have  seen  that  he  can  cow  a  mutinous  Senate,  brush  j 
aside  an  obstreperous  State  Governor,  fight  out  a  cur-  j 
rency  question  against  his  own  party,  or  take  an  armed  : 
mob  by  the  throat,  with  equal  nerve  and  swift  resolution.  1 
Why  is  it  necessary  to  part  with  such  a  valuable  servant  ?  I 
They  put  the  question  to  themselves  as  practical,  modern  j 
men,  and  the  reply  that  it  is  necessary  because  George 
Washington  held  certain  views  on  the  subject  a  century 
ago  does  not  sound  wholly  convincing  in  their  ears. 

THE  FORMOSAN  IMBROGLIO. 

TT  seems  possible  that  a  rather  curious  question  may 
1  arise  out  of  the  recent  events  in  Formosa.  The 
Emperor  of  China  sent  a  high  mandarin  to  meet  an  official 
delegated  for  the  purpose  by  the  Mikado,  and  the  island 
was  transferred  to  the  Japanese  with  all  due  formality, 
last  month,  at  Makung,  the  chief  city  of  the  Pescadores. 
But  the  Formosans — whether  military,  officials,  civilians, 
or  all  together  we  do  not  stay  to  inquire— declined  to  be 
so  transferred,  set  up  a  nominal  republic,  and  declared; 
a  purpose  of  resisting  the  change.  The  Japanese  have 
established  a  foothold  in  the  north  without  encountering 
serious  opposition  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  Chinese  le\  ies 
are  in  the  south,  whither  the  invaders  have  not  vet  made 
their  way.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  Chinese  soldiery  not 
to  inspire  confidence,  at  their  best ;  and  the  foreign  resi-| 
dents  at  Anping  considered  their  property,  if  not  then 
persons,  in  danger.  The  senior  British  naval  officer  oit 
the  spot  acquiesced,  at  first,  in  this  view,  so  far  as  tc.l 
land  a  guard  for  their  protection.  This  was  aftewarck 
withdrawn,  in  view  of  expected  fighting  between  the 
Japanese  and  Black  Flags,  in  which  it  was  presumabl} 
apprehended  that  our  men  might  get  entangled,  ape 
Tainan  and  its  port,  Anping,  remain  unpleasaijtb, 
exposed.  The  foreign  community  protested,  fear 
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ing  riot  and  plunder,  but  the  senior  naval  officer  would 
go  no  further  than  to  offer  them  the  hospitality  of  his 
ships— Which  they,  however,  so  far,  declined,'  appre- 
hendmg,  no  doubt,  that  their  property  would  be  looted 
if  they  withdrew. 

Supposing  their  apprehensions  were  realized,  whom 
should  we  hold  responsible  for  the  loss  ?  The  Republic 

nn?  StraW  !  k  haS  n0t  been  recoffnized,  and  can¬ 

not  be  held  to  represent  responsibility  at  all  :  the  Chinese 
Government  has  handed  over  the  island  to  Japan,  but 
has  failed  to  withdraw  the  garrisons  which  are  the  pre¬ 
sent  source  of  danger  :  the  Japanese  have  accepted  the 
transfer,  but  have  not  yet  established  their  authoritv 
from  a  strictly  legal  point  of  view  the  Chinese,  in  order 
to  degager  leur  rcsponsabilite,  ought  to  have  withdrawn 

shnHrt  h°°PS’  aadr  'f  tHeSe  Proved  recalcitrant,  thev 
should  have  used  force  to  that  end.  But  that,  we  may 

be  certain  is  a  view  Peking  statesmen  would  not  readily 
accept.  They  would  argue  that  their  concern  with  th'e 
is. and  was  at  an  end  from  the  moment  they  had  trans¬ 
ferred  it  to  Japan.  The  actual  possession  of  property 
may,  under  these  circumstances,  seem  to  its  owners 
safer  than  a  contingent  indemnity  in  the  bush. 

to  anJkT-1  Period  "hen  the  Japanese  come 

o  attack  Tainan,  and  when  a  disorganized  crowd  of 
Chinese  soldiery  may  have  time  to  play  havoc  with 
everybody,  'n  i,h?  interval  before  order  can  be  restored, 
fhe  cit}  of  Tainan,  which  is  large  and  populous 
is  situated  about  two  miles  inland.  In  the  days  of 

2*  D.Vtch  occuPation,  during  the  seventeenth'  cen- 
tar\  the  sea  came  almost  up  to  its  gates  ;  but  the 
port  is  now  two  miles  off,  at  Anping,'  and  the  inter- 

'  '"f  t,Pam  h“  be6n  fiIled  up  with  sand-  Anpin°r  can 

indeed  hardly  be  called  a  port,  for  the  ships  have  to 

anchor  nearly  a  mile  out  ;  so  that  a  landing  partv 
attempting  to  hold  Tainan  would  be  practically^ bevond 

ffin;UPM°  °f  the  sh,ps’  §runs’  and  would  have  to  be 
ffiuently  strong  to  hold  its  oyvn  alone.  This  is 

tnnIS:tahP0S,tl0n  m  *hi<?  a  ^mmander  would  care  to 

far  ^nd  the  aIternative  of  withdrawal,  so 

ar  as  the  city  is  concerned,  is  evidently  the  yviser 
course.  Anping  could  be  more  easily  held,'  because  the 

nfarp  C°U  d  be  brouSht  to  play.  There  is  a  third 

place,  m  the  vicinity,  at  which  there  are  more  foreign 
residents  than  at  Anping.  Takao,  which  lies  some 
distance  to  the  south,  is  built  on  the  banks  of  a 
agoon  about  one  mile  broad  and  six  or  seven  miles 
long,  which  is  accessible  only  through  a  narrow  pas¬ 
sage  ins.de  a  reef.  The  entrance  is  not  easy  duHn/the 
south-west  monsoon,  which  is  now  blowing,  and  be- 
-omes  impracticable  if  the  monsoon  swell  to  a  gale.  But 
b,f.re.  IS>.  at  the  entrance,  a  place  called  Apes’  Hill 
vhich  might  be  made  the  rendezvous  in  case  of  emer- 
ency,  and  a  landing  party  with  a  Maxim  gun  could  hold 
approach  against  a  rabble  retreating  from  the  North 

luest.ronC<!hrrHnCd  t0.eXp,ain  tbe  situation  rather  than  to 
luestion  the, discretion  of  the  naval  authorities;  and 

ler  Majesty  s  Government  may  have  obtained  satis- 

mod0  ^arant!®s  thatany  [oss  of  property  wiH  be  made 
.ood  F°r  "“dents  on  the  spot,  however,  living  in 
K !*bt  aP°n  this  point,  and  in  constant  expectation  of 
haos,  the  situation  is  clearly  not  pleasant. 
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FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OF  PERTH  AND 
COOLGARDIE. 


By  the  Earl  of  Fingall. 


rHr  t,rav.eIIerIf fr°m  Europe  who  lands  at  Albany  will 

erth  ft  ’  ^  a  m'ght’S  railway  journey,  in 

. -He.  cannot,do  better,  if  business  permits,  than 
•ej h‘s  J^arney  here  and  spend  a  few  days  in  the 

i  the^nldfi,SMAU?rlia.n  paradise  bcf°re  he  proceeds 
the  goldfielcls  °f  Coo|gard,e.  The  situation  and  the 

mate  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  A  fine  English 

!2j"n  1SphC  bes^  comparison  I  can  think  of  for  the 

rt  fkl'  -ELten  Wher)  the  days  are  to°  hot  for  com- 
r  rth,e  "'?(hts  ar?  always  cool.  The  beautiful  Swan 
)atQ  ^tb  lts  ^pmfortable  steam-launches  and  pleasure 
’  Fi-he  .ch,ef  attract|on.  The  vieyv  from  the  top  of 
ount  Eliza  is  extensive  and  beautiful.  Moreover  from 

eld  r^h'"1  °f  VI6rV’  Perth  haS  many  attractions.’  The 
*  Jh.  b  ,S  °"e  of  the  best  institutions  of  the  kind  I 
•  e  met  anywhere,  and  the  English  stranger,  if  suitably 


introduced,  is  at  once  made  an  honorary  member.  Then 
as  for  amusements,  there  are  two  first-rate  race-coursS 
uyhin  easy  reach,  not  to  mention  others  that  can  be 

s  run  t'T;  At  presem  ”°  of  ruoney 

s  run  for,  but  one  sees  good  sport,  and  spends  a 

courses^  afterao?n- .  Tb*  soil  of  the  race- 

a  ?  ’  f  Urfe’  Sand>’  in  its  nature,  but  there  is 

a  »ood  sou  very  well  kept,  and  the  going  is  good  Polo 

Pnaper;?aSeS'  ar?d  boatinff  are  also  much  in  evidence’ 

resorts  are  ^  f  dmne,rs  at  charming  suburban 

resorts  are  pleasures  of  everyday  occurrence 

onereach^  cfrttLby  £ain  at  3-3°  in  the  afternoon, 
one  reaches  Southern  Cross  about  6  o’clock  the  follow 

mg  morning.  From  Southern  Cross  to  CoolArdie  the" 

railway  is  in  process  of  construction,  and  a  portion  of  it 

has  been  actually  opened.  The  contractors  fay  they  will 

a\e  u  through  by  November,  though  the  time  fixed  :n 

contrac'at  a\mU  llater’:  bUt  35  they  Retaken  the 
rfaCt  f  if  f^'T  prlce>  they  will  naturally  do  all 
hey  can  to  finish  the  line  as  soon  as  possible  so  as  to 

workin-^hTl-^Th  for  an  unprofitable  contract  by 
working  the  line  themselves  for  some  months  as  thew 

contract  permits  them  to  do.  The  opening  of  the  railway 

at  C™i°  UH°mZL  eyeryda>'  hfe,  and  give  a  lift  to  business 
at  Coolgardie,  the  importance  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 

overestimate.  From  Southern  Cross  to  Coolgardie  the 
distance  is  120  miles,  and  when  I  was  there  and  indeed 
up  to  „o,v,  the  journey  had  to  be  made  in  mail"coachea 
tvh,ch,  start, ng about  S  o'clock  in  the  morntum  lauded 

e’enino  Tlfe  .C°oleardie  about  6  o'clock  the  following 
T  7  iaterveninff  ni&ht  is  spent  in  Boorabin 

Tnd  attention'"  ThCan  C°T  °"  findi"=  ever-v  oomfori 
-  Cohh’^l  ,;  ^hS  „c,oaches  are  the  old-fashioned 
°bb  s  coachef>  well  known  to  travellers  in  Australia 
and  horses  are  changed  every  ten  or  fifteen  miles.  The 
road  is  only  a  track,  and  frightfully  cut  up.  The  dust 

see  the  h°nr *  S°™thlIf  aPPalling  :  often  we  could  not 
see  the  horses.  On  the  other  hand,  at  most  of  the 

an°nPoPinfg?aCeS,  f°»  chanSinff  horses,  there  are  well  - 

befter  HauorPthaS’  Wh6re  £viHty’  a  ^ood  m^al,  and 
on  \vlq  b  °ne  WOuId  exPect.  may  be  counted 
.  Uff&ous  innumerable,  camel  trains  of  fifty  camels 

Solk  ofnsChirft°- 3  COUP'C  °fAfgha"s'  I'"d  “  occasion^ 
fo  e„hinh‘Z8:0'lg  UP,'°  ‘he  Coolgardie  butcher,  serve 
to  enliven  the  rather  dreary  road.  The  traveller  soon 

with"5,  l°  da  tHe  water-baff— the  contents  of  which* 
with  an  admixture  of  Scotch  whisky,  are  a  pleasam 
necessity  rather  than  a  mere  luxury.  The  water-bio- 

water  6  ^he31"6^  ^  &  bSg  °f  COarse  canvas  filled  with 
,  i  ter-  The  rapid  evaporation  keeps  the  water  as  cold 

almost  as  if  ,t  were  iced,  and  the  bag  is  easily  stowed 

a  greatanthin;0f  C°UrSe’  u*-  h°m  dan-er  of  breakage, 
a  „reat  thing  on  a  rough  journey.  The  special  n,7>u 

oft^n'  °l  HlS  biC^Clr  ’S  another  feature  of  the  road.  He 
cmvJ  m  Sf'n0,|  3  “T0’  b“‘  since  the  'degraph  was 

further  °  ll'e  "“ssengers  flltd°  b;si„ess 

further  afield,  in  the  more  distant  offshoots  of  Cool- 

gardie,  such  as  the  Menzies  district,  &c.  Indeed  the 

reported5  %££  ^  ^  “  ' !si*  a"d 

reported  unds.  Now  and  again  one  oasspc 

sheep0nSThe  Came,S’  and  mor^  of 

sheep.  The  poison-plant  is  the  generally  assigned 

me  tha°tf  S  L-"d  a  ,eadi,^  sheep  importer  informed 
me  that  from  this  cause  alone  his  average  lo>;s  nnm 
the  road  was  about  25  per  cent.  &  P 

Arrived  at  Coolgardie,  my  first  thought  was  one  pro- 
a  j  s  lared  by  almost  every  other  visitor  :  “  How  on 
earth  was  this  city  (it  deserves  the  name)  hauled  across 
hose  dreary  and  desert  miles,  and  how  on  earth  can 

increasing  nn  “"l  ’p3*  ,reiuircd  b>'  >hc  numerous  and 

average  price  of  cartage,  excessive,  and  one  becomes 

It  is  wefl  to°  h  ampagne  j"  'u'enty-five  shillings  a  bottle. 

It  is  well  to  choose  your  hotel  beforehand,  on  the  advice 

“eteraoh  Tfd  Per,h'»"d  >°  ="gage  your  room  by 
telegraph.  If  this  be  not  done,  you  may  not  improbably 

‘‘  camp’^on^hr^  *  bi',iard*tab,«  ^  bed,  orTave  to 

camp  on  the  floor;  for  though  there  are  excellent 

hnfp|r°0n|V  ,h?teIs’  the>'  are  always  full.  Besides  the 

hiri  ’  Wh,Ch  m'.e  sPrunff  UP  «n  great  numbers  of  late 
there  are  many  shops  and  business  premises  worthy  of 

a  European  capital.  There  is  a  theatre,  with  really 
excellent  performances,  and  a  skating  rink  ;  subscription 
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dances  are  always  going  on,  and  that  well-known 
exponent  of  his  art,  Mr.  Pierce,  has  started  an  athletic 

club  where  boxing  and  similar  aTUSeXnriuabreandrrthe 
on  under  his  capable  management.  The  Club  and  the 

Stock  Exchange  are  important  features ;  but. what  wd 
probably  most  impress  the  European  visitor  is  what 
must  call  colonial  bar  life.  The  bar  is  a  far  more  im¬ 
portant  concomitant  of  colonial  life  than  of  life  in  En& 
land.  The  hospitality  of  the  average  mining  man  is  ot 
the  heartiest  description,  and  every  introduction  to  new 
acquaintances  has  to  be  celebrated  by  a  drink;  and  drink 
you  must,  whether  or  not  you  are  able,  if  you  were 
Caine  himself.  The  leading  residents  are  equally  hos¬ 
pitable,  and  a  visitor  from  England  is  received  with  t 
utmost  kindness  by  the  genial  owners  of  houses  Yhich 
are  popularly  and  appropriately  known  by  such  titles  as 
“Whisky  Cottage,”  or  “The  House  that  Jack  built. 
Suppers  and  convivial  games  are  features  of  the  place, 
and  on  Sunday  afternoons  cricket  and  football  are  very 

POTheamormng  after  his  arrival  the  visitor  will  do  well 
to  p-o  to  Mr.  Pells’s  livery  stable,  where  he  can  depend 
on  getting  a  good  buggy  and  pair  of  horses.  The  price 
inav  possibly  astonish  him,  but  a  little  calculation  will 
show  him  that  it  is  not  excessive.  Horses  in  Coolgardie 
are  cheap,  but  their  keep  is  extremely  dear  havmg  all 
to  be  imported.  You  can  buy  a  good  hack  for  £20  or 
less  but  the  livery  will  cost  you  about  15-r.  a  mg  . 
Accordingly,  you  need  not  grumble  at  paying  £3  tor  a 
buggy  and  pair  of  horses,  feeding  the  horses  yourself. 
Average  Australians,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  take  little  care 
of  their  horses.  Sore  necks  on  waggon  horses  were  the 
rule,  not  the  exception ;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  an  improve¬ 
ment  has  begun.  But  the  mines,  of  course,  are  what 
every  one  comes  to  see.  The  first  mine  you  very  pro¬ 
bably  meet  is  Bayley’s  Reward,  and  if  so  you  will  come 
away  charmed  by  the  courtesy  of  its  manager,  Captain 
Matthews.  Then  you  will  visit  the  Big  Blow,  Burbanks, 

&c  ,  and  you  may  even  get  as  far  as  the  Londonderry 
An  intelligent  examination  of  the  evidence  afforded 
by  the  mines  themselves  will  probably  convince  any 

impartial  observer  that  prospects  are  exceHent  and  that 

Coolgardie  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  principal  & 
mining  centres  of  the  world.  Among  the  centres  at  some 
distance  from  Coolgardie  that  are  highly  spoken  of  are 
Hannan’s,  the  White  Feather,  Black  Flag,  Menz.es  and 
Dunnsvilie.  1  had  no  time  myself  this  year  to  vtsit  any 
of  these  except  the  last-named.  The  Great  Boulde 
is  unquestionably  “the”  mine  at  present,  and  every  one 
agrees  in  its  praise,  while  the  reefs  at  Menzies  appear  to 
bf  of  g^eat  extent  and  value.  Of  course  the  notion  of 

ten-ounce  reefs  that  I,  in  common  with  others,  entertained 

a  year  ago,  is  now  out  of  favour.  We  have  ceased  to 
attach  much  importance  to  “specimens  and  pockets, 
and  look  for  good  permanent  reefs  of  one  or  two  ounce 
stuff  The  mining  industry  at  Coolgardie  is  as  ye  m 
its  infancy  and  though  a  lot  of  development  work  has 
been  done’,  there  is  still  very  little  machinery  actually 
-reefed,  though  there  is  some  in  process  of  erection  an 
much  upon  thf  road.  After  rain  the  roads  become  heavy, 
and  machinery  is  often  stuck  up  for  a  conside Table  i  me. 
Of  course,  as  soon  as  the  railway  is  open  all  this  will  be 
changed.  At  present  the  price  of  bringing  up  n;ac,”n  ^ 
is  really  prohibitive.  Meantime  there  is  plenty  of 
velopment  work  for  miners  at  about  £\  a  ™eek’  a£d, 
this  and  “dry  blowing”  (*.*.  winnowing  the  earth  for 
small  particles  of  gold)  Coolgardie  finds  occupation  for 
thousands.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  populat  o  , 

I  was  surprised  to  find,  were  Irish  or  of  Irish  descent.  . 

The  chief  difficulty,  that  of  obtaining  sufficient  water,  is 
fast  disappearing.  This  year  there  have  been  abundant 
rams  and  when  I  left  the  tanks  and  dams  were  full,  and 
the  road  knee-deep  in  mud,  and  the  condensers  along 
the  route  mostly  deserted.  Furthermore,  it  has  been 
found  that  in  most  places,  at  a  depth  of  a ^hum ired Meet 
there  is  a  supply  of  salt-water  to  be  got  The  water 
difficulty  is  still  a  difficulty  certainly,  but  if  t  _  «» 
be  found  in  sufficient  quantities  it  is  no  >nsur^°u  l  al^ 
obstacle.  The  sinking  of  artesian  wells  is  much  talked 
of,  and  is,  I  believe,  actually  being  tried  but  opinions 
differ  as  to  the  probable  result.  It  must,  however, 
remembered,  that  failure  was  generally  prophesied  for 
the  now  very  successful  artesian  wells  sunk  in  other 
parts  of  Australia.  At  present,  condensers  supply  the 


drinking  water,  which  is  somewhat  tasteless.  Excellent 
aerated  water,  however,  is  now  being  made  in  Coolgardie. 
With  the  railway  almost  completed,  the  water  difficul  y 
gradually  disappearing,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  stand¬ 
ing  timber  for  mining  and  other  purposes,  the ;  fu^e 
of  the  Coolgardie  goldfields  is  decidedly  bright.  The 
French  and  Germans  are  well  represented  there,  and 
two  of  the  ablest  experts  on  the  spot  belong  to  these 
nationalities.  The  French  purchasers  are  by  no  means 
the  infatuated  victims  of  “  gold  fever,  as  many  English¬ 
men  suppose.  Their  connection  with  the  gold-mines  is 
eminently  sane  and  business-like.  Dr.  Simon,  for 
instance,  the  representative  of  a  powerful  French 
syndicate,  was  admittedly  one  of  the  most  competen 
buyers  of  properties  in  Coolgardie  when  I  was  there, 
and  one  who  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
specious  appearances,  or  carried  away  by  the  richness  o 
specimens  or  pockets. 


SOUTHWARD  HO  ! 


Herr  Borchgrevink  on  his  Trip  to  the  Antarctic. 


T  STARTED  for  the  Antarctic  regions  .at  the  beginning 
1  of  last  summer,  which  is  to  say,  in  the  month  o 
September,  for  you  must  remember  that  everything  is 
upside  down  at  Melbourne.  My  trip  took  six  months. 


upsiue  UUYV11  a L  -  -J  1  #  1 . 

at  the  end  of  a  spell  of  eight  years  in  Australia. 

<  i  „  1 1  4- /'nmfnrt  Qnfl  1 11  N 


It 


at  tne  enu  ui  <x  sptn  ^  j  —  _  ,  , 

was  not  conducted  with  all.  the  comfort  and  luxury 
with  which  the  new  explorer  is  in  the  habit  of  fitting  ;| 
himself  out.  In  fact,  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to 
obtain  permission  to  go  at  all,  and  I  was  forced  to 
accept  any  and  every  condition.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Sir  James  Ross,  when  he  visited  those  regions  in 
1841,  reported  the  existence  there  of  black  whales. 
These  are  worth  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  each, 
whereas  the  ordinary  whale  is  rarely  worth  more  than 
X4S0,  and  sometimes  a  good  deal  less.  The  ship  . 
went  with  was  sent  out  to  verify  this  report  and,  thougl 
we  did  not  find  what  we  went  out  to  seek,  we  madf 
many  other  discoveries  of  interest  and  promise  vyhic 
should  encourage  the  fitting  out  of  a  regular  expedition 
Various  scientific  men  had  talked  of  joining  this  expedi 
tion,  but  on  inquiry  they  found  the  accomm°dat‘01 
would  be  a  great  deal  too  rough  for  them.  When 
first  made  my  overtures,  I  was  told  that  the  only  wa> 
would  be  for  me  to  go  before  the  mast.  My  impressio 
is  that  there  was  no  very  great  anxiety  on  the  part  c 
the  captain  to  take  a  scientific  man  at  all.  However, 
was  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  prospect  of  hardship,  an 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  at  all  hazards. 
advised  me  not  to  do  so,  and  all  my  friends  thought  m 
mad.  Some  very  well-informed  people  were  of  opinio 
that  we  should  not  reach  Victonaland  at  all,  or  have  ari 
opportunity  for  scientific  observation.  Indeed  the  difi 
culties  were  very  great,  and  I  consider  * 
remarkable  that  we  ever  came  back  to  tell  the  tale. 

Well  we  went  South.  We  encountered  heavy. snov 
squalls,  and  beheld  an  Aurora  Australis  of  exceptional- 
dazzling  brilliancy.  An  accident  to  our  propellers  cor- 
pelled  us  to  return  northward  after  we  had  reach, 
latitude  59°  and  we  put  in  to  Port  Chalmers,  ThJ 
many  of 'our  crew  ran  away,  partly  because  they 


many  01  uui  ^ 

dreamed  dreadful  things,  about  the  fate  of  our 


dreamed  areauiui  #  1  r  ,  . 

ship.  The  crew  had  originally  consisted  of  twent- 
five  men,  mostly  Norwegians,  but  including  a  Pu 
and  two  Maoris.  We  left  Port  Chalmers  short 
men.  Then  we  made  our  way  south  again  a- 
entered  the  ice-pack,  where  we  remained  for  thir 
eight  days  in  continual  danger  of  being  crushed  T1 
would  have  been  spared  us  had  we  followed  Sir  Jo 
Ross’s  track  along  the  warm  current,  as  we  ought  - 
have  done.  Sir  John  Ross  penetrated  to  latitude |7 
but  we  only  went  as  far  as  latitude  74  5  •  Both  -i 
commercial  and  scientific  reasons  we  ought  to  have  p 
severed  Of  course,  it  was  not  the  business  of  a.  whal  . 
captain  to  be  influenced  by  scientific  considerations 
the  owner  of  the  ship  has  since  agreed  with  me  tf 
even  our  commercial  objects  made  it  our  duty  to  go  > 
As  it  was,  we  saw  nothing  of  the  famous  black  whab 
and  we  might  easily  have  found  them  further  on. 
sighted  a  number  of  big  blue  whales,  but  they  sink  wl 
stfot,  and  have  to  betaken  with  special  appliances  wh- 
we  had  not  with  us.  However,  we  must  console  ci 
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selves  with  having  found  guano  beds  and  other  things 
which  will  assuredly  repay  further  investigation. 

Sir  John  Ross  landed  on  Possession  Island,  but  I  am 
the  first  man  who  ever  put  foot  upon  the  great  Antarctic 
continent.  On  going  on  shore,  which  we  did  at  my 
suggestion,  all  wanted  to  be  the  first  to  land.  Being  in 
a  subordinate  position,  I  was  placed  in  the  boat  to  pull. 
The  intention  of  this  was  to  prevent  my  having  a  chance 
of  landing  first,  but  when  we  reached  shallow  water,  I 
surprised  them  all  by  jumping  out  of  the  boat  and  wading 
in.  In  spite  of  their  disappointment  they  could  not  but 
laugh  over  what  I  had  done.  This  continent  can  be 
reached  in  a  fortnight  from  Australia.  It  consists  of 
eight  millions  of  square  miles,  or  about  double  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  it  seems  to  me  most  remarkable 
that  so  vast,  important,  and  accessible  a  district  should 
not  already  have  been  explored.  There  is  a  theory  that 
a  new  human  race  may  be  found  there  and,  though  I 
ha\  e  seen  no  indications  to  support  it,  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  the  district  would  be  just  as  favourable  for 
human  habitation  as  many  parts  of  Greenland.  I  dis- 
co\  ered  vegetation  in  those  regions  which  has  never  been 
discovered  before,  and  I  expect  to  find  new  species  of 
animals.  My  grounds  for  this  expectation  are  derived 
from  the  behaviour  of  the  seals.  When  thev  are  in 
peaceful  possession  of  a  district,  and  have  never  had 
anything  to  fear  from  any  other  creature,  they  do  not 
let  themselves  be  disturbed  by  the  approach  of  a  ship  or 
human  being.  A  seal  will  then  gaze  drowsily  at  vou 
from  his  coign  of  vantage  on  an  ice-floe.  But  when  he 
is  in  constant  dread  of  some  stronger  enemy,  he  darts 
away  directly  he  sees  anything  strange.  This  is  what 
the  seals  did  on  the  Antarctic  continent.  Moreover, 
some  of  the  seals  bore  marks  of  scratches  on  their 
backs.  This,  I  think,  would  not  have  been  the  case  if 
they  had  been  merely  fighting  among  themselves,  for 
then  the  marks  would  have  been  on  their  necks  and 
heads. 

The  New  South  \V ales  Government  is  disposed  to  vote 
me  £3°°°  towards  an  Antarctic  expedition,  and  I  could 
do  the  whole  thing  for  ^15,000.  Norway  takes  a  keen 
interest  in  my  scheme,  but  I  think  that  England  ought  to 
do  it.  I  am  half  an  Englishman,  and  am  proud  of  my 
connection  with  your  country.  My  main  object  will  be 
to  reach  the  South  Magnetic  Pole.  Sir  James  Ross  was 
the  first  to  reach  the  North  Magnetic  Pole,  but  the  other 
can  only  be  reached  by  the  use  of  snow-shoes,  such  as 
took  Nansen  across  Greenland,  and  such  as  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  use  all  my  life.  The  taking  of  observa¬ 
tions  at  the  magnetic  poles  is  of  supreme  importance  for 
purposes  of  navigation. 

THE  SACRED  CITY  OF  AMBOHIMANGA. 

I  lyr  ANY  persons,  and  especially  those  who  had  resided 
^  1  the  longest  time  in  Madagascar,  expected  the 
Hovas  to  offer,  if  not  an  effective,  at  least  a  stubborn 
resistance  to  the  invaders.  And  it  is  still  believed  bv 
some  that  they  will  make  a  final  stand  at  Ambohimanga 
1— “hill  beautiful”  (or  “blue,”  for  the  word  seems  to 
1  have  both  meanings)— the  ancient  capital  and  sacred 
1  city  of  Imerina,  which  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  about 
twelve  miles  from  Antananarivo,  the  present  capital, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  only  semblance  of  a 
road  that  exists  in  the  island. 

From  a  military  point  of  view  Ambohimanga  is  abso¬ 
lutely  untenable,  as  it  is  commanded,  at  close  range,  by 
'i  line  of  hills  a  defect  it  shares  with  Antananarivo. 
iFrom  the  political  standpoint,  too,  it  would  be  a  fatal 
iblunder  were  the  Queen  and  Court  to  leave  the  capital 
|to  the  mercy  of  the  trench.  Nothing  but  sentimental 
eelings,  or  the  remains  of  pagan  superstitions,  can 
possibly  induce  the  Hova  rulers  to  throw  themselves 
•nto  the  sacred  city  as  a  last  resort. 

In  fact,  it  is  much  more  probable  that,  before  these 
lines  are  printed,  the  news  will  have  been  received 
of  their  capitulation  to  the  French  Commander.  But 
Jven  then  the  fate  of  Ambohimanga  cannot  fail  to  be 
>f  interest  to  any  one  who  has  acquaintance  with  the 
7ast  history  of  Madagascar.  Notwithstanding  its  pro¬ 
pinquity  to  the  capital,  it  has  never  been  profaned  by  the 
ootstep  of  a  “  Yazaha”  (foreigner),  whether  of  French, 
f-nghsh,  or  of  other  nationality.  Even  to  this  day  it  takes 
official  precedence  of  Antananarivo,  since  it  was  from 


thence  that  the  famous  founder  of  the  Hova  Dvnasty, 
Andrianimpoinimerina,  set  out  upon  those  glorious  cam- 
paigns  whereby  he  united  into  one  kingdom  the  petty 
pro\  inces  of  Imerina,  from  which  he  derived  the  last 
four  syllables  of  his  lengthy  nomenclature.  There 
also  the  great  King  was  entombed,  after  he  had 
turned  his  royal  back,’  as  the  euphemism  runs.  The 
old  persecuting  Queen,  Ranavalona  I.,  resorted  thither 
tor  the  purpose  of  praying  to  the  spirits  of  her  ancestors  ; 
and  it  was  from  thence  she  issued  her  cruel  edicts  against 
the  professors  of  Christianity.  It  was  there,  too,  that  the 
famous  idol  “Fantaka  was  jealously  guarded.  And 
even  the  first  Queen-wife  of  the  present  Prime  Minister 
went  there  every  year  and  sacrificed  at  the  tombs. 

In  fact,  I  have  often  heard  it  whispered  that  the 
mt  sterious  annual  visits,  which  up  to  the  present  day 
have  been  de  rigueur  on  the  part  of  the  Queen,  Prime 
Minister,  and  their  immense  entourage,  wrere  connected 
with  some  sort  of  idol  or  fetish  worship.  But  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  this  has  always  been  stoutly  denied 
by  the  missionaries. 

However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Court  did  not  adjourn,  at  about  the  end  of  every 
November,  just  after  the  “Fandroana”  or  “Queen’s 
Bath,”  to  this  uncomfortable  locality,  without  some 
reason  of  a  sentimental  and  superstitious  nature, 
even  if  it  was  only  to  pay  proper  respect,  but  not  to 
address  prayers,  to  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors.  This 
was  expected  of  them  by  the  people,  and  especially  by 
the  ultra-conservative  clique.  And  knowing  how  tena¬ 
cious  the  Hovas  are,  even  now,  of  the  minutest  details 
of  their  ancient  customs  and  superstitions,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  appreciate  the  enormous  sensation  which 
must  have  been  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  Imerina  when  the  Queen  and -Court  embraced 
Christianity  and  abjured  idol-worship,  and  when  the 
favourite  fetish  “  Fantaka,  who  proved  to  be  only  a 
little  doll,  covered  with  common  cloth,  was  thrown  into 
the  flames  and  destroyed. 

W  hen  we  remember  this  remarkable  concession  to 
liberal  views,  without  ignoring  the  religious  awakening 
which  it  signified,  and  bearing  also  in  mind  the  w  arm  attach¬ 
ment  which  has  since  existed  between  many  “  Vazahas  ” 
and  Hovas,  including  amongst  the  latter  the  Queen 
herself,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  during  alfthese 
years  not  a  single  European  has  ever  been  able  to  enter 
Ambohimanga. 

Without  attributing  an  iconoclastic  spirit  to  tire 
French  Commander,  it  is  probable  that  reasons  of 
policy  will  induce  him  to  make  an  early  visit  to  this 
pretty  and  romantic  spot.  Nothing  will  have  a  more 
marked  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  as  it  will  conclu¬ 
sively  show  the  Malagasy  people  that  the  prestige  of 
“  Fantaka”  has  for  ever  departed,  and  that,  as  regards 
the  “  Vazaha,”  Ambohimanga,  the  beautiful  blue  hill,  is 
no  longer  a  sacred  city.  Francis  C.  Maude. 

CHITRAL,  ITS  PROBABLE  COST— IN  MONEY 
AND  REPUTATION. 

/"\N  I  hursday  last  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  in  answer  to 
V-y  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  stated  to  the  House  of  Commons 
the  principal  grounds  upon  which  it  had  been  decided  to 
reverse  the  orders  of  the  late  Government  with  regard 
fo  Chitral.  I  learned  the  decision  with  pain,  and  must 
express  my  deep  regret  that  the  Government  should  so 
hastily  have  reversed  the  policy  of  their  predecessors, 
and  that  they  should  have  done  so  without  previously 
informing,  far  less  consulting,  the  House  of  Commons. 

Is  this  not  a  matter  of  imperial  importance  ?  And  what 
becomes  of  that  doctrine  of  continuity  in  foreign  affairs 
so  pointedly  and  so  approvingly  referred  to  by  the  Mover 
of  the  Address  a  few  days  before  ?  Also,  if  it  was  not 
thought  necessary  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  is  it  not  advisable  to  consider  the  feelings 
of  the  people  of  India  with  regard  to  this  “forward” 
policy  ?  Their  interests  are  more  vitally  affected  than 
ours  by  these  military  adventures,  and  moreover  they 
will  have  to  pay  the  bill.  If  the  Government  will  take 
the  trouble  to  inquire  I  think  they  will  find  that  Indian 
public  opinion  is  solid  against  this  policy  of  aggression, 
which  has  borne  bitter  fruit  for  India  in  the  past,  and 
will  do  the  same  in  the  future.  And  when  we  consider 
the  arguments  put  forward  by  Mr.  Balfour  for 
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embarking  upon  these  hazardous  enterprises,  we  do 
not  find  that  they  are  of  a  convincing  kind ;  nor 
do  they  seem  to  be  based  on  any  high  or  broad  grounds 
of  political  justice  or  experience.  The  reasons  he  gives 
are  twofold.  First,  he  considers  that  the  retention  of 
Chitral  will  maintain,  and  even  increase,  our  prestige. 
He  says  it  would  be  “  a  serious  blow  to  our  prestige  if, 
having  once  gone  to  these  territories,  we  were  to 
abandon  them,”  and  that  our  withdrawal  would  teach  a 
lesson  to  the  tribesmen  “  which  in  the  future  may  make 
them  very  reluctant  to  depend  upon  the  British  throne.” 
His  second  reason  is  that  to  advance  our  frontier  some 
200  miles  into  these  mountainous  wilds  will  cost  us 
little  or  nothing,  and  that  it  will  not  involve  an  increase 
either  in  the  Indian  army  or  in  Indian  taxation.  To 
both  these  propositions  I  demur  most  emphatically. 
Surely  a  good  reason  for  withdrawing  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  we  promised  to  do  so  ;  that  our  good 
faith  is  pledged  to  withdraw  as  soon  as  the 
special  objects  of  the  expedition  are  accomplished. 
The  following  are  the  assurances  contained  in 
the  Proclamation  put  forth  by  the  Viceroy,  as  Her 
Majesty’s  representative,  in  order  to  induce  the  tribes  to 
allow  the  British  troops  to  enter  into  a  pass  through 
their  territories  :  “  The  sole  object  of  the  Government 
of  India  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  and  prevent 
any  future  unlawful  aggression  on  Chitral  territory, 
and  as  soon  as  this  object  has  been  attained  the  force 
will  be  withdrawn.  The  Government  of  India  have 
no  intention  of  permanently  occupying  any  terri¬ 
tories  through  which  Umra  Khan’s  misconduct  may 
now  force  them  to  pass,  or  of  interference  with  the 
independence  of  the  tribes.”  Surely  this  is  a  declara¬ 
tion  incompatible  with  permanent  retention  of  these 
territories  ?  I  maintain  that  a  serious  blow  will  be 
struck  at  our  good  name  and  reputation,  if  we  do  not 
withdraw.  I  have  served  the  Indian  Government  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  great  part  of  the  time  in 
the  political  department,  and  I  assert  that  our  sheet- 
anchor,  by  which  we  hold  India,  is  our  reputation  for 
good  faith,  for  scrupulous  fulfilment  of  our  pledges.  If 
a  blow  be  struck  at  this  reputation  we  may  indeed  be 
wounded  to  the  death.  Viewed  even  in  the  light  of  the 
most  temporary  expediency  the  doctrine  of  “vestigia 
nulla  retrorsum,”  laid  down  by  Mr.  Balfour,  is  a  most 
fatal  one.  For  we  already  inspire  fear  and  suspicion  in 
the  minds  of  all  our  weaker  neighbours,  who  watch  our 
movements  with  the  feelings  of  the  rabbit  towards  the 
boa  constrictor  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  But  a  new 
terror  will  be  added  to  our  border  forays  when  it  goes 
forth  to  the  world  that  whenever  we  trespass  on  our 
neighbour's  lands  we  intend  that  trespass  to  be  perma¬ 
nent.  The  tribesmen  will  be  most  ready  to  depend 
upon  the  British  throne  if  they  believe  that  the  pro¬ 
mises  emanating  thence  will  be  faithfully  kept. 

Then  as  regards  the  second  reason,  the  financial  one. 
We  are  told  that  the  cost  of  these  enterprises  will  be 
.something  quite  small  ;  that  there  will  be  no  addition  to 
the  army,  and  no  addition  to  the  taxation.  Mr.  Balfour 
tells  us  that  he  has  received  “  most  reassuring  informa¬ 
tion  ”  from  the  Government  of  India  on  this  head,  and 
he  is  quite  satisfied.  This  is  being  quite  too  confiding. 
I  should  have  been  very  much  surprised  if  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  this  reassuring  information  had  not  been 
forthcoming.  Does  the  right  honourable  gentleman  not 
recollect  the  circumstances  attending  the  estimates  for 
the  last  Afghan  War  ?  In  December  1877  Parliament 
was  called  together  to  give  its  sanction  to  the  invasion 
of  Afghanistan,  and  the  House  of  Commons  was  then 
(officially)  informed  that  India  could  well  bear  the  cost 
of  the  expedition  as  she  had  a  surplus  of  if  millions, 
and  the  expenses  would  not  exceed  that  amount.  This 
was  most  reassuring  information,  and  the  sanction  was 
accordingly  obtained  ;  but  unfortunately  ten  days  later 
it  was  ascertained  (also  officially)  that  the  supposed 
surplus  was  a  myth  :  there  was  in  fact  a  large  deficit  ; 
and  instead  of  costing  if  millions  that  Afghan  War 
cost  twenty-one  millions.  Then  the  Abyssinian  War: 
Mr.  Disraeli  assured  the  House  of  Commons  that  it 
would  not  cost  more  than  three  millions,  but  ten  millions 
were  actually  spent.  And  to  come  to  more  recent  times, 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  will  remember  the 
expectations  held  out  by  the  Government  of  India  of 
financial  profit  (ruby  mines,  and  what  not)  from  the 


annexation  of  Upper  Burma.  What  has  been  the 
result  ?  I  have  now  before  me  the  figures  showing  the 
cost  of  Upper  Burma  since  its  annexation.  The  net  cost 
in  1886-7,  the  year  of  the  conquest,  was  Rx  2,068,700  ; 
and  instead  of  any  financial  profit  arising,  the  average 
net  cost  for  the  last  eight  years  has  been  over  i|  millions 
per  annum.  In  1890-91  the  net  cost  was  brought  down 
to  Rx  1,082,900,  but  in  the  Budget  estimate  for  1893-4 
it  had  again  risen  to  Rx  1,242,400,  so  that  the  dividends 
from  this  desirable  investment  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be 
in  sight.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Government  of  India  have  mended  their  ways  in  the 
most  recent  times.  In  the  Budget  this  year  they  made 
a  provision  of  Rx  150,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  Chitral 
expedition.  Now  it  has  been  roughly  calculated  that  in 
such  expeditions  the  cost  will  eventually  not  be  less 
than  Rx  1  per  fighting  man  per  diem ;  so  that  the  amount 
entered  in  the  Budget  barely  sufficed  for  ten  days  of  an 
expedition  of  14,000  men.  Already  it  is  admitted  that 
1-^  millions  have  been  spent,  that  is  ten  times  the 
amount  provided,  and  doubtless  in  the  end  there  - 
will  be  a  far  larger  bill  to  pay.  That  bill  will  for  | 
the  most  part  have  to  be  paid  by  the  unfortunate : 
and  starved  Indian  ryot.  Last  Monday  I  tried 
to  put  in  a  word  on  his  behalf  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  was  promptly  closured  by  Her  Majesty’s 
Government.  A  small  portion  of  the  expense  may, 
through  the  Cotton  Duties,  perhaps  fall  upon  Lan¬ 
cashire.  I  trust  therefore  that  Lancashire  representa¬ 
tives,  on  whichever  side  of  the  House  they  may  sit,  will 
take  this  matter  to  heart.  Sir  Auckland  Colvin,  late ‘| 
Indian  Finance  Minister,  has  declared  that  unless  this 
increasing  military  expenditure  is  stopped  there  are  for, 
India  only  three  alternatives:  Taxation  must  be  in- i 
creased,  or  the  British  taxpayer  must  contribute,  or 
India  must  declare  herself  bankrupt.  If  additional  taxa-: 
tion  is  to  be  imposed  the  only  practical  means  is  by  an 
increase  in  the  import  duties,  and  10  per  cent  instead  of, 
5  per  cent  will  be  the  least  required  to  fill  the  yawning 
gulf.  If  through  all  this  expenditure  any  benefit  was  to 
arise  either  to  India  or  to  this  country,  there  would  be 
some  excuse  for  the  extravagance;  but  this  forward 
policy,  this  embarking  in  wild  enterprises  beyond  our, 
natural  frontier,  this  abandonment  of  Lord  Lawrence’s! 
wise  and  humane  policy,  is  purely  mischievous,  andi 
leading  to  our  ruin.  It  is  not  a  policy  of  safety  but  of 
danger.  And  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  our 
only  safe  policy  is  that  which  has  for  its  basis  a  full 
treasury,  friendly  neighbours  beyond  the  frontier,  and  a 
contented  people  throughout  India. 

W.  Wedderburn. 

A  RARE  ANTELOPE. 

TWO  animals — the  true  quagga  (Eqtnis  quagga )  and 
the  blaauwbok,  or  Leucophccus — have  already  clear 
vanished  from  the  great  hunting  grounds  of  Southern 
Africa  ;  the  bontebok,  a  very  singular  and  interesting 
antelope,  seems  destined  to  be  the  next  to  depart.  In 
the  catalogue  of  the  vanishing  African  fauna,  which  0 
few  years  hence  will,  we  fear,  be  a  pretty  considerable 
one,  the  blaauwbok  stands  far  away  at  the  top.  Thu 
antelope,  a  near  but  somewhat  smaller  relative  of  the 
great  roan  antelope,  had  always  a  very  restricted  habitat 
in  the  Swellendam  division  of  Cape  Colony — where, 
curiously  enough,  the  bontebok  still  survives — anc 
became  extinct  at  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

The  quagga  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Burchell’t 
zebra,  also  loosely  but  wrongfully  called  “  quagga  ”  b) 
Boers,  up-country  hunters,  and  some  few  travellers), 
which,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  was  still  found  on  the 
northern  plains  of  Cape  Colony,  and  thronged  the  roll¬ 
ing  flats  of  the  Orange  Free  State  in  immense  herds,  was 
ruthlessly  shot  by  Boer  skin-hunters,  and  finally  became 
extinct  towards  1870  or  a  little  later.  Many  other  South 
African  species,  which  in  the  middle  of  this  century  and 
much  later  were  to  be  seen  blackening  the  veldt  in' 
immense  battalions,  are  rapidly  approaching  complete 
extermination.  Of  these  the  white-tailed  gnu  (blacl 
wildebeest)  and  the  blesbok  are  getting  perilouslj 
scarce,  while  the  bontebok  may  be  described  as  or 
the  verge  of  extinction.  The  bontebok  (. Alcelaphu . 
pygargus),  or  pied  antelope,  of  the  Cape  Dutch,  in  additior 
to  the  melancholy  interest  which  attaches  to  it  as  a  nearl) 
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extinct  creature,  is  in  itself  a  very  remarkable  antelope. 
It  resembles  very  strongly  its  near  relative,  the  curious 
blesbok— or  blaze-faced  antelope — but  is  bigger,  and 
more  pronounced  in  its  peculiarities.  Ranging  in  height 
from  3  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet  at  the  withers,  the  bontebok 
first  attracts  the  eye  by  the  singularity  of  its  colouring, 
the  downward  slope  of  the  hind  quarters,  the  pronounced 
hump,  and  somewhat  heavy,  ungainly  shape.  The 
general  body-colouring  is  of  a  dark  purplish  brown, 
having  a  bluish  lilac  bloom  upon  the  back,  almost  as  if 
the  hair  had  been  glazed.  The  face  and  forehead,  the 
belly,  legs,  and  a  large  patch  upon  the  rump  are  snow- 
white  ;  and  contrasting,  as  they  do,  very  oddly  with  the 
dark-brown  coat,  give  to  the  animal  that  strange  piebald 
appearance  upon  which  the  old-time  Boers  at  once 
fastened  for  this  antelope’s  earliest  name,  a  name  that 
has  been  associated  with  it  for  two  hundred  years.  The 
icrns  are  about  15  inches  long,  annulated,  and  somewhat 
lyrate  in  shape. 

At  the  present  time  the  bontebok,  which  could  be 
counted  sixty  years  ago  by  scores  upon  scores  of  thou¬ 
sands,  has  dwindled  to  one  small  herd,  which  has  lono- 
been  preserved  on  an  estate  known  as  Zoetendal’s  Vley 
near  Cape  Agulhas,  in  the  south  of  Cape  Colonv.  There 
are  no  living  specimens  in  Europe  ;  if,  therefore,  the 
enterprising  naturalist  desires  to  see  the  antelope  in  the 
flesh  he  must  travel  far.  The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild, 
an  ardent  collector,  has  quite  recently  procured  from  this 
troop  the  complete  skin  of  an  excellent  specimen,  which 
as  been  set  up  and  now  decorates  his  museum  at 
1  rmS-  specimen  in  the  Natural  History  Museum 

Is-°S  ?nd  not  very  distinguished  one,  and  Mr.  Roths¬ 
child  sTring  specimen  is  by  far  the  finest  now  in  Europe. 
But  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  blesbok, 
its  allied  species,  the  wonderful  colouring  and  most 
singular  glaze-like  bloom  of  the  coat  fades  a  good  deal 
after  death  Few  antelopes’  skins,  indeed,  retain  in  the 
stuffed  condition  the  sheen  and  brilliancy  that  they  exhibit 
*7  • 1  e'  -  -^ls  refnark  applies  with  even  more  force  to  the 
skins  of  many  notable  birds  of  plumage. 

In  the  days  of  its  pride,  the  bontebok  flourished  in  ex¬ 
traordinary  profusion  even  so  far  south  in  Cape  Colony 
as  Swellendam,  close  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Le  \  aillant  and  other  travellers  of  the  last  century 
speak  of  its  abundance,  and  John  Barrow,  secretary  to 
Earl  Macartney,  first  English  Governor  of  the  Cape— a 
most  reliable  authority— mentions  that  these  antelopes 
had  formerly  been  as  plentiful  in  Swellendam  as  spring¬ 
boks  upon  the  Karroo,  a  very  sufficient  evidence  of  their 
vast  numbers.  But  even  in  Barrow’s  time  (1707)  the 
bontebok  was  becoming  much  scarcer  in  this  southern 
nabitat,  a  fact  not  very  surprising  when  one  considers 
its  proximity  to  Cape  Town.  Upon  the  northern  plains 
just  south  of  the  Orange  River,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  present  town  of  Hanover,  Barrow  found  this  antelope 
in  immense  numbers.  The  bontebok  flourished  here  in 
great  plenty  for  many  years  later,  despite  the  advancing 
ush  of  Dutch  hunters.  Even  so  lately  as  1851,  a  friend 
ot  the  writer  remembered  some  seventeen  or  eighteen 
still  remaining  on  the  Bontebok  Flats,  north  of  Queens¬ 
town,  the  last  remnant  of  those  illimitable  herds  that 

once  pied  the  great  Karroo  plains  south  of  the  Oranee 

Kiver.  & 

When  the  emigrant  Dutch  farmers  quitted  Cape 
Colony  and  crossed  the  Orange  River,  they  found,  in  the 
-ountry  now  called  the  Orange  Free  State'  the  bontebok 
Pasturing  upon  the  plains  in  still  greater  plenty.  In 
company  with  blesboks,  springboks,  white-tailed  gnu, 
fiF*?’  aind  ostri.chcs’  thcy  literally  darkened  the  face 
7  ,he  c  1  heir  numbers  seemed  as  inexhaustible  as 
be  sands  of  the  seashore  ;  yet  between  1840  and  1870 
he  skin-nunting  Boers  wrought  their  downfall.  It  is 
relieved  that  not  a  single  bontebok  is  now  to  be  found 
n  the  Orange  Free  State,  or  indeed  anywhere  north  of 
he  Orange  River.  The  little  band  spoken  of  as  still 
xisting  near  Cape  Agulhas,  has,  thanks  to  the  care  of 
he  families  of  Van  Breda  and  Van  der  Byl,  been  pre- 
erved  there  rel.giouslysincei83o.  Butin-and-in-breeding 
rom  one  stock  is  seldom  successful  in  the  long  run,  and 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  last  remnant  of  this  once 
o  prolific  species  can  long  survive.  All  praise  to  the 
u  c  gentlemen  who  in  a  land  of  extermination  have 

ntelope  Wart*etl  t,ie  cx,'nction  of  this  interesting 
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As  with  so  many  other  of  the  South  African  fauna,  the 
habitat  of  the  bontebok  was  singularly  and  capriciously 
restricted.  Its  range  never  seems  to  have  extended 
noith  ot  the  \  aal  River.  Cornwallis  Harris,  on  his 
journey  south  from  the  interior,  speaks  of  arriving  sud¬ 
denly  in  the  country  frequented  by  this  antelope.  “The 
number  of  wild  animals  congregated,”  he  says,  “almost 
realized  table,  the  roads  made  by  their  incessant  tramp 
resembling  so  many  well-travelled  highways.  At  every 
step  incredible  herds  of  bontebucks,  blesbucks,  and 
springbucks,  with  troops  of  gnus  and  squadrons  of  the 
common  or  stripeless  quagga,  were  performing  their 
complicated  evolutions.”  This  was  in  1837.  Alas,  how 
changed  are  now  the  bare  plains  of  the  Orange  Free 
Mate.  An  old  hunter  once  described  to  the  present 
writer  the  singular  appearance  of  a  great  troop  of  bonte¬ 
bok  m  motion.  Like  the  blesbok,  they  always  ran  upwind 
with  their  heads  carried  very  low  down.  Their  dense 
battalions  presented  the  appearance  of  a  vast  mass  of 
heaving  purplish-brown,  flecked  here  and  there  with 
white-  The  Zoological  Society  seems  only  once  to  have 
exhibited  specimens  of  these  antelopes— a  pair  of  females 
acquired  as  far  back  as  1871.  The  bontebok  will  probably 
never  again  be  seen  alive  in  Europe. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT.— XIV. 

“Twenty  per  Cent”  Expenses. 

WHEN  Mr.  Micawber  went  to  Canterbury,  he  stated 
that  he  did  so  because  something  that  he  wanted 
w’ould  probably  turn  up  in  a  “cathedral  town.”  We 
cannot,  however,  recommend  any  one  to  try  Norwich  for 
a  similar  reason  if  he  should  be  seeking  an  insurance 
investment.  The  Norwich  Union  Life  Insurance  Society 
w'as  established  nearly  ninety  years  ago  and  long  re¬ 
mained  a  respected  and  respectable  institution  connected 
with  the  East  Anglian  family  of  Bignold.  It  took  but 
little,  part  in  the  internecine  conflicts  of  other  offices; 
and  it  its  methods  of  business  were  somewhat  slow* 
they  were  at  all  events  prudent  and  honest.  Under  its 
present  management,  the  office  has  certainly  freed  itself 
from  the  reproach  of  slowness  ;  but  whether  it  can 
claim  to  have  advanced  in  other  respects  ismorequestion- 
able.  Indeed,  the  advantage  which  the  English  policy¬ 
holders  are  likely  to  gain  from  a  hunt  for  new  members 
all  over  Europe,  and  even  in  South  Africa,  is  not  at  all 
obvious,  and  we  imagine  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
justify  the  maintenance  of  no  fewer  than  five  expensive 
branches  in  London  alone  ;  although,  of  course,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  business  thus  gained  helps  to  send  up  the 
salaries  of  the  staff  and  the  fees  of  the  directors.  Up¬ 
wards  of  20  per  cent  of  the  premium  income  of  this 
Society  is  now  being  appropriated  for  management 
expenses  and  commission,  a  state  of  affairs  which  is 
laughably  inconsistent  with  the  boast  of  “rigid economy  ” 
to  be  found  in  the  prospectus.  Nevertheless,  the  effects 
of  the  cautious  system  of  management  formerly  followed 
have  not  yet  disappeared,  and  the  last  bonus  on  whole- 
life  policies  was  a  fairly  good  one,  although  not  by  any 
means  so  good  as  might  reasonably  be  inferred  from  the 
prospectus.  That  document,  which  nowhere  errs  on  the 
side  of  modesty,  states,  truly  enough,  that  the  bonus  in 
1891  exceeded  2  per  cent  per  annum  for  new  insurances ; 
but  it  culpabiy  omits  to  point  out  that  the  bonuses  are 
calculated  on  the  decreasing  system.  According  to  this 
system,  which  has  been  abandoned  nowadays  by  all  the 
best  offices,  a  whole-life  policy  for  ^"iooo  effected  at  the 
age  ot  thirty  would  receive  the  following  additions  (on 
the  basis  of  the  1891  bonus)  : 


Duration  of  Policy. 

5  years. 

10  years. 

15  years. 

20  years. 

jC 

IOO 

or  2  per  cent 
per  annum. 

£  s. 

QO  IO 

£  1. 

82  JO 

jC  x. 

74  10 

or  barely  i  J  per  cent 
per  annum. 

The  actuary  chooses  for  an  example  a  policy  held  by 
a  man  whose  age  at  entry  was  fifty-two,  and  in  this 
case  he  is  able  to  show  an  average  bonus  of  2  per  cent 
per  annum  over  a  period  of  sixteen  years.  If  he  had 
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selected  a  policy  effected  at  the  age  of  thirty  that  had 
been  twenty  years  in  force  (surely  a  fairer  age  lor 
an  example),  he  would  have  had  to  show  bonuses 
averaging  less  than  i  |  per  cent  per  annum  This  sort 
of  juggling  with  examples  seems  to  us  but  indifferent 

10The’ Society  has  only  recently  commenced  to  issue 
with-profit  endowment  insurances,  and  no  bonuses  have 
as  yet  been  declared  on  them  ;  but  the  actuary  informs 
us  that  the  rates  of  premium  are  “  calculated  to  provide 
bonuses  equal  in  cash  value  to  those  declared  upon  t  le 
whole-life  tables.”  Using  the  same  table  as  that  adopted 
in  the  office  valuation,  we  have  arrived  at  the  following 
results  in  the  case  of  an  endowment  insurance  for  £ ,1000, 
effected  at  the  age  of  thirty  and  payable  at  fatty  or 
previous  death  : 


Duration  of  Policy. 

5  years. 

10  years. 

15  years. 

20  years. 

£  s.  d. 

61  3  6 

£  s-  d. 
52  16  8 

£  s.  d. 

45  14  6 

£  s.  d. 

38  15  2 

Total  of  Sum 
Assured 
and  Bonuses. 


£ 

1 198 


Now,  the  annual  premium  is  £48  55.,  which  in  twenty 
years  would  produce  £1263  if  accumulated  at  25  per 
cent  compound  interest.  Therefore  the  insurer  wou 
lose  -£65  as  compared  with  a  2J  per  cent  investment  ; 
and,  as  we  have  seen  in  former  articles,  there  are  several 
offices  which  offer  much  better  prospects  than  this  to 
their  members.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  too,  that 
future  bonuses  will  be  none  the  better  for  the  Swiss, 
Italian,  and  South  African  members  who  have  lately 
been  enrolled. 

There  is  one  other  very  remarkable  circumstance  in 
connection  with  this  Society.  In  1893  the  new  business 
amounted  to  £1,402, 300,  bearing  new  premiums  to  the 
extent  of  £59-698.  In  1894  the  n?w  premiums  were 
£39  587.  Yet  the  whole  premium  income  only  shows 
an  increase  of  £2332  on  that  for  1893  !  One  cannot  help 
-wondering  what  has  become  of  the  other  £57.°°°  of  Pre" 
miums.  The  reassurances  are  not  large,  and  the  claims, 
which  amounted  to  £181,423  in  1893  and  £186,540  in 
rSgq,  are  quite  insufficient  to  account  for  so  heavy  a  drop. 
If  the  office  were  less  respectable,  one  might  be  tempted 
to  suggest  that  a  new  system  of  book-keeping  had  been 
introduced  under  which  some  of  the  premiums  were 
entered  net — that  is  to  say,  less  expenses.  Such  a  system 
would  readily  remove  any  difficulty  as  to  the  increasing 
ratio  of  expenses  to  income  ;  but  we  refuse  to  entertain 
seriously  the  idea  that  the  Norwich  Union  office  has 
been  guilty  of  so  scandalous  a  piece  of  deceit.  We 
must  fall  back  upon  the  alternative  hypothesis  that  the 
policyholders  are  not  invariably  well  pleased  with  their 
bargains,  and  that  a  very  large  number  of  policies  are 

consequently  suffered  to  lapse.  ...  ,  .f  „ 

A  life  insurance  office  must  be  very  bad  indeed  it  a 
worse  one  cannot  be  found  to  compare  with  it.  e 
Scottish  Imperial  Insurance  Company  presents  even  less 
attraction  to  an  investor  than  the  Norwich  L  mon.  1  ie 
expenses  are  just  over  21  per  cent  of  the  premium 
income  ;  and  here  are  the  results  to  be  expected,  on  the 
basis  of  the  last  bonus,  from  an  endowment  insurance 
for  £1000  : 


Age 

at 

Entry. 

Age 

when 

payable. 

Annual 

Premium. 

£  d. 

35 

50 

66  13  4 

35 

60 

39  19  2 

25 

60 

27  5  10 

Premiums 
accumulated 
at  2.\  per  cent 
compound 
interest. 


£ 

1225 

1399 

I536 


Policyholders  of  the  Company  are  scarcely  sufficiently 
consoled  for  these  miserably  poor  results  by  the  fine 
view  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  assets  which  is 
to  be  obtained  at  any  time  by  strolling  up  Sauchiehall 
Street,  Glasgow.  But  we  can  imagine  that  it  supplies  an 
important  chapter  to  the  philosophy  of  the  manager. 


The  Saturday  Review. 

THE  REV.  S.  BARING-GOULD,  MUSICAL 
HISTORIAN. 

A  FEW  hours  ago  I  chanced  on  the  open  page  of  a 
A  volume  lying  amidst  a  heap  of  “  music  for  review, 
and  with  mildwonder  read  that,  underthe  Puritan  tyranny 
of  Cromwell,  “  no  Act  of  Parliament  could  restrain  the 
mother  from  singing  to  her  babe,  the  milkmaid  from 
warbling  under  the  cow.”  Entranced  by  this  gem  of 
prose-poetry  I  have  devoted  a  tedious  afternoon  to  a 
careful  study  of  the  volume  in  whose  depths  it  lay 
hidden  ;  and  the  result  of  that  study  is  an  unlimited 
admiration  for  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  editor  of  the 
volume,  and  a  considerable  curiosity  as  to  the  lengt  i 
of  his  working-day.  His  publishers  inform  the  world 
that  he  “  has  been  engaged  for  ten  years  —mark,  tor 
ten  years  only— “in  collecting  the  Folk-Music  of  the 
English  people,  and  in  the  study  of  English  Printed  and 
Engraved  Music  ” ;  and  the  gigantic  fystfruits  of  his 
labour,  the  opening  volume  of  “English  Minstrelsie, 

4  National  Monument  of  English  Song,  to  be  issued 
in  Eight  Volumes,”  “Rich  Cloth  Gilt,  Gilt  Edges,  at 
1  os  each  :  Orders  accepted  only  for  the  entire  \\  ork, 
imply  a  degree  of  industry  that  would  still  be  incredible 
if  Mr.  Baring-Gould  had  done  nothing  else  while  his 
ten  years’  task  was  in  progress,  and  is  doubly  astound¬ 
ing  when  we  remember  the  numerous  other  channels 
into  which,  as  all  the  world  knows,  his  energies  have 
flowed  at  the  same  time.  “English  Minstrelsie  is 
indeed  a  masterpiece,  the  like  of  which,  I  venture  to 
say,  exists  nowhere.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  is 
most  amazing,  the  historical  introduction,  the  editor  s 
notes  on  the  songs,  or  the  shape  in  which  most  of  the 
sono's  are  presented.  The  boundless  bumptiousness  of 
the  prospectus  may  fairly  be  described  as  unique.  \\  e 
are  told  concerning  the  late  William  Chappell’s  “  Popular 
Music  of  the  Olden  Time  a  really  valuable  work, 
sadly  marred  by  the  defiling  hand  of  the  late  Macfarren 

_ that  it  “is  a  monument  erected  over  the  corpses  o 

dead  melodies,  which,  indeed,  it  enshrines  and  preserves 
It  in  no  way  represents  the  living  music  of  the  English 
nation.”  “  The  living  music  of  the  English  nation,  it 
appears,  exists  in  “English  Minstrelsie  ”  alone  ;  the 
melodies  carefully  revised,”  the  “  symphonies  and 
accompaniments  .  .  .  such  as  shall  be  found  to  invest 
the  inherent  charm  of  the  Songs  of  England  with  a 
musical  beauty  unattained,”  while  the  words  where  in 
the  original  they  have  been  in  any  way  objectionable 
have  been  altered.”  Now,  “  English  Minstrelsie 
<  <  professes  to  be  a  compendium  of  the  best  English  Songs, 
that  have  stood  the  wear  and  tear  of  time,  and  have 
become  rooted  in  the  affections  of  the  people  ;  and  the 
first  thing  one  notes  is  that  these  popular  songs,  which 
we  might  naturally  expect  to  hear  sung  everywhere 
take  ten  years  to  collect.  Secondly,  “  rooted  though 
they  be  “  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  the  melodies 
are  not  fit  to  print  until  they  are  “  carefully  revised 
and  “  it  is  unhappily  true  that  some  of  the  finest  Old 
English  Airs  are  found  associated  with  undesirable  | 
words.”  And,  observe,  that  these  English  airs,  for  all 
the  “freshness  and  sweetness”  of  which  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  gushes  with  neither  sweetness  nor  freshness,  I 
have  in  some  cases  “  been  arranged  as  Duets,  or  as 
Solos  or  Duets,  with  Chorus  in  four  parts.  .  And  I  might 
add  that  the  accompaniments  are  characterized  by  a  free 
use  of  luscious  modern  harmonies,  which,  so  used,  are 
almost  loathsome,  and  by  numerous  patches  of  Aca¬ 
demical  counterpoint  and  imitation,  which  are  always 
senselessly  barren  ;  while  the  “  careful  revision  has 
apparently  taken  the  form  of  reckless  corruption.  A 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hopkinson,  A.R.C.O.,  is  the  most  particular 
sinner  amongst  the  revisers.  Roger  North  remarked  of 
old  that  if  one  man  drove  a  nail  into  a  wall,  and  P  d°7-en 
men  looked  on,  every  one  of  the  dozen  would  think  that 
if  he  took  the  hammer  he  could  drive  the  nail  better. 
Figuratively,  Mr.  Hopkinson  has  got  possession  of  the 
hammer  ;  he  has  even  taken  it  from  the  impotent  fingers 
of  our  great  Purcell,  and  has  not  shrunk  from  driving 
his  nails  afresh  for  him;  he  has  even  published  his 
shame  by  printing  over  Purcell’s  most  splendid  songs, 
“  Arranged  by  W.  H.  H 


Policy  and 
Bonus  at 
Maturity. 

Loss  as 
compared 
with  a  25 
per  cent 
investment. 

£ 

£ 

1075 

150 

1125 

274 

1175 

361 

Unfortunately  it  is  impossible  to  quote  examples  of 
the  desecration  wrought  by  Mr.  Hopkinson  ;  but  I  can 
quote  some  of  Mr.  Baring-Gould  s  history,  and  thus 
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show  the  spirit  in  which  the  whole  volume  has  been 
manufactured.  Speaking  of  one  of  the  finest  English 
periods  he  says  :  “  Musical  art  was  mechanical ;  there 
was  no  reason  whatever  why  a  man  with  a  mathematical 
head  should  not  compose  a  masterpiece,  when  he  had 
grasped  the  fundamental  laws  of  counterpoint,  even 
though  he  could  not  tell  by  ear  one  tune  from  another. 
One  of  the  results  of  this  fashion  (sic)  was  that  the 
musicians  of  the  period  were  paralyzed  in  all  that  con¬ 
cerned  melody.  There  is  hardly  an  instance  to  be  dis- 
co\ered  among  their  works  of  a  composition  built  on  an 
original  theme  ;  they  felt  about  and  laid  hold  of  such  airs, 
and  scraps  of  airs,  as  were  ready  to  hand,  and  built 
these  into  their  fabric.”  Here  we  have  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  posing  as  an  authority  on  musical  historv, 
and  absolutely  ignorant,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
musical,  art  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  no  more 
mechanical  than  the  musical  art  of  to-day,  though  the 
mechanism  was  different  and  more  obvious  to  the  inex¬ 
perienced  eye  of  a  musical  clergyman  ;  and,  secondlv, 
that  all  the  earlier  composers  took  their  themes  from  a 
common  stock  and,  far  from  being  “  paralvzed  in 
all  that  concerned  melody,”  wove  endless  wonderful 
melodies  round  these  borrowed  themes.  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  will  perhaps  some  day  write  a  history  of  the 
earlier  painters  and  announce  to  an  astonished  world 
the  fact  that  “  there  is  hardly  an  instance  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  among  their  works  ”  of  a  painting  based  on  an 
o. iginal  subject,  that  all  these  “mathematical”  painters, 
when  they  “had  grasped  the  fundamental  laws  of” 
painting,  produced  masterpieces  “  even  though  thev 
could  not  tell  by  ‘eye’  one  ‘colour’  from  another,” 
and  selected  Madonnas  and  saints  because  they  lacked 
invention  to  create  original  subjects.  That  Mr.'  Baring- 
Gould  should  abandon  music  and  take  up  painting  seems 
to  me  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  dare 
not  say  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  painting,  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  for  music.  The  feminine 
■portion  of  the  country  clergyman’s  household  is  apt  to  pin 
its  faith  in  musical  matters  to  the  musical  clergyman  ; 
and  surely  nothing  but  harm  can  ensue  from  its 
puzzling  its  brains  over  such  conundrums  as  this  :  “The 
first  composer  of  the  new  school  was  Purcell,  a  musical 
genius  of  the  highest  order  ;  and  he  exhibited  his  genius 
by  the  creation  of  splendid  melodies.  Unhappily  in 
many  instances  he  yielded  to  the  corrupt  taste  of  the 
-ames,  in  sacrificing  melody  to  supposed  exigencies  of 
the  text.  .  That  Purcell  followed  the  custom  of  the  times 
in  sacrificing  the  grammar  and  sense  of  the  text  to  the 
exigencies  of  melody  might  be  admitted  ;  but  what  on 
earth  does  Mr.  Baring-Gould  mean  by  “sacrificing 
melody  to  supposed  exigencies  of  text  ”  ?  unless  indeed 
he  does  mean— following  the  silly  criticism  of  the  late 
■eminent  Hullah,  who  was  an  even  worse  musical  critic 
than  he  was  a  musician— that  Purcell  indulged  overmuch 
m  “  word-painting,”  in  making  the  melody  descend  in 
netting  the  words  “they  that  go  down  to  the  sea,”  ascend 
at  “carried  up  to  the  heavens,”  and  so  forth.  In  fact,  I 
■cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Baring-Gould  has 
taken  his  musical  history,  and,  alas !  his  musical  criticism, 
bodily  from  Hullah,  Burney,  and  Hawkins,  three  worthless 
authorities,  and  has  never  seen  a  Purcell  score.  For  I 
■read  that  “  the  only  man  at  all  on  his  (Purcell’s)  level  in 
Europe  at  the  time  was  Corelli,  but  none  of  his  music 
was  printed  and  circulated  till  1710,  so  that  Purcell  had 
no  better  Italian  music  to  circulate  than  that  of  Bassini, 
Torelli,  and  others  inferior  to  them.  Vet  his  orchestra¬ 
tion  excels  all  these  in  fancy,  modulation,  and  delicacv.” 
Here  again  we  have  the  authoritative  pose  charmingly 
combined  with  an  entire  lack  of  the  knowledge  that,  did 
Mr.  Baring-Gould  possess  it,  might  justify  him  in  posing 
48  an  authority.  It  is  now  well  established  that  Purcell 
must  have  seen  Corelli’s  sonatas  ;  but  not  from  Corelli, 
or  “  Bassini,  Torelli,  and  others  inferior  to  them  ”  could 
I  urcell  have  learnt  that  wonderful  orchestration  of  which 
neither  their  scores  nor  his  own  show  any  sign.  Purcell 
frequently  allows  a  solo  instrument  to  duet  with  the 
voice  ;  but  the  nearest  approach  he  makes  to  orchestra- 

I.lo,?,..usinff.the  word  in  its  modern  and  only  sense,  is  in 
dividing  his  orchestra  into  three  groups,  trumpets, 
wood-wind,  and  strings,  and  setting  them  to  play  now 
>  1  n ^  > »  now  altogether,  as  choral  composers  have 
reated  the  chorus;  for  the  modern  art  of  blending 
•Jried  tone-colours  with  “fancy,  modulation,  and  de- 
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licacy  ”  was  not  dreamed  of  until  long  after  his 
time.  I  will  give  only  two  other  specimens  of  Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s  method  of  making  history.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  music  of  some  of  the  most  popular  songs 
in  the  “Beggar’s  Opera”  was  taken  from  HandeFs 
works:  “Let  the  Waiter  bring  clean  glasses  ”  is  an 
instance.  .  Hear  Mr.  Baring-Gould  :  “  Gay  was  not  him- 
selt  anything  of  a  musician.  He  had  his  head  full  of  old 
songs  and  their  airs,  and  he  set  to  the  latter  songs 
suitable  to  his  characters  and  the  dialogue,  then  got&a 
German  named  Pepusch  to  note  them  down  for&him, 
and  write  a  simple  orchestral  accompaniment,  and  an 
overture.”  Again,  any  one  who  knows  his  Handel  can 
find  in  one  or  other  of  the  operas  or  oratorios  the  phrases 
which  Arne,  a  watery  imitator  of  Handel,  vulgarized  and 
strung  together  for  “  Where  the  Bee  Sucks,”  and  that 
most  horrible  of  national  airs,  “  Rule  Britannia.”  Thus 
Mr.  Baring-Gould:  “Look  at  Arne.  His  melody  is 
fresh  and  enduring  to  the  present  dav,  because  thoroughlv 
popular  (!).  ‘Blow,  blow,  thou  Winter  Wind/ 
‘Where  the  Bee  Sucks,’  ‘Under  the  Greenwood 
Tree,’  ‘  Rule  Britannia’ :  these  are  the  songs  that  have 
carried  on  the  traditions  of  really  good  English  music.” 
As  though  it  were  not  enough  to  call  Arne’s  German 
borrowings  “good  English  music,”  Mr.  Baring-Gould, 
a  few  lines  further  on,  heroically  commits  himself  to  the 
stupendous  proposition  that  “  Haydn  was  the  father  of 
modern  music.” 

I  have  dealt  with  this  remarkable  achievement  at 
length  and  in  detail,  because  it  claims  to  be  something 
very  special  indeed— no  less  than  “A  National  Monument 
of  English  Song” ;  and  in  the  hopethat  Mr.  Baring-Gould, 
when  his  faults  are  shown  him,  may  see  fit,  if  not  to 
withdraw  his  first  volume  from  circulation,  at  any  rate 
to  abandon  his  threatened  intention  of  inflicting  seven 
other  similar  volumes  upon  a  patient  and  long-suffering 
musical  public.  W  hen  Mr.  Baring-Gould  says  that 
many  English  Folk-songs  are  fresh  and  beautiful,  one 
is  bound  to  agree  with  him  ;  and  one  agrees  likewise 
p  hen  he  says  that  a  good  and  reliable  collection  of  them 
is  urgently  needed.  Only  when  he  asserts  that  his  own 
collection  is  reliable  and  good  does  one  disagree,  and 
that  totally  and  emphatically.  He  has  not,  so  far, 
selected  the  best,  or  any  that  could  not  be  gathered  in 
an  hour  at  the  British  Museum  ;  and  we  have  it  on  his 
own  authority  that  the  melodies  have  been  “revised” 
and  the  words  tampered  with.  It  is  evident  that  very 
little  care  or  time  has  been  devoted  to  this  portion  of 
the  undertaking  ;  and  when  we  remember  the  nature  of 
his  literary  portion,  the  reason  for  this  carelessness 
and  hurry  is  obvious  enough.  Few  authors,  even  in  ten 
years,  could  have  got  so  much  folly,  mis-statement,  and 
flatulent  prose-poetry  into  one  volume  ;  and  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould,  it  would  seem,  has  had  to  work  very  hard  indeed  to 
do  it,  whilst  shirking  what  should  least  of  all  be  shirked, 
the  music.  He  has  triumphed ;  he  has  shirked  the 
music,  and  got  in  the  prose-poetry,  mis-statement,  and 
folly  ;  and  now  will  deserve  well  of  the  musical  world  if 
he  devotes  himself  to  serve  other  art  than  music  I 
suggest  that  Messrs.  T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack,  of  Edinburgh, 
publishers  of  “  English  Minstrelsie,”  might  with  ad¬ 
vantage  persuade  Mr.  Dolmetsch  or  some  other  real 
authority  to  continue  a  series  of  which  the  first  volume 
is  merely  so  much  excellent  print,  paper,  and  binding 
entirely  wasted.  j,  p  p. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

'T’HERE  was  little  activity  in  the  Money  Market  during 
the  week.  Even  the  payment  of  the  dividends  on 
the  Great  Northern  and  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  stocks  on  Tuesday  did  nothing  to  check  the 
\veak  tendency  of  the  market.  Loans  were,  as  a  rule, 
easily  obtainable  at  J  per  cent,  though  in  some  cases 
lenders  showed  a  disinclination  to  part  with  their  money 
at  less  than  ^  per  cent.  Money  was  offered  freely  at  A 
per  cent  for  short  periods.  The  large  quantities  of  gold 
received  here  this  week,  and  the  prospect  of  further 
shipments  of  the  metal,  tended  to  a  lowering  of  the  dis¬ 
count  rates.  I  he  rate  for  three  months’  paper  was 
about  i  per  cent,  for  four  months’  it  varied  between  J 
and  g  per  cent,  and  for  six  months’  it  was  about  ^  per 
cent.  It  is  true,  the  best  three  months’  paper  was 
quoted  at  per  cent,  but  it  does  not  seem  probable 
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that  there  will  be  any  considerable  rise  in  the  value  of 
money  in  the  near  future.  Home  Government  securities 
were  strong,  and  Consols  stood  on  Thursday  at  10/2 
for  money  and  1075  for  the  account.  Local  loans  were 
also  in  good  request.  Indian  and  Colonial  Government 
securities  were  quiet,  but  steady.  The  Bank  rate  is 
unaltered. 

On  the  Stock  Exchange,  speculative  activity  was 
again  almost  confined  to  the  Mining  and  Land  depart¬ 
ments,  and  even  in  these  the  oppressive  sultry  weather 
had  its  natural  effect  in  reducing  to  some  extent  the 
number  of  transactions.  Dullness  was  the  rule  in  the 
other  markets.  Favourable  traffic  receipts  notwith¬ 
standing,  Home  Railways  were  flat,  though  there  was  a 
considerable  demand  for  Scotch  stocks  in  the  early  part 
of  the  week.  The  flatness  may  no  doubt  be  parti} 
accounted  for  by  the  selling  with  a  view  to  the  realization 
of  the  profits  consequent  upon  the  upward  movement  in 
prices  during  the  last  fortnight.  Among  the  lines  show¬ 
ing  increased  traffic  returns  over  last  year’s  record  we 
note  again  the  prominence  of  the  Scotch  railways  :  the 
Caledonian  with  anc^  the  British  with 

_Q  1 1 ;  ^08.  Then  follow  the  London  and  North-Western 
with  ^10,400,  the  Midland  with  ^7425>  the  Great 
Eastern  with  £7301,  the  Great  Northern  with  ^6497, 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  with  £$$>£>7,  the  London 
and  Brighton  with  ^2059,  the  South-Eastern  with 
^1949,  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  with  ^i5OI> 
the  Great  North  of  Ireland  with  ^1298,  the  London  and 
South-Western  with  ^1095,  & c.  Among  the  decreases 
only  the  North-Eastern  with  £2677,  the  Taff  \  ale  with 
£1027,  and  the  Great  Western  with  ^910  are  note¬ 
worthy.  In  general,  the  latest  traffic  returns  could  not 
easily  be  more  encouraging. 

American  Railways  have  been  steady,  though  not 
much  business  has  been  done  in  them  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Advices  regarding  the  state  of  the  crops  and 
trade  prospects  continue  to  be  very  favourable,  and  the 
bad  effect  of  shipments  of  gold  to  Europe  on  Wednesday 
was  neutralized  by  the  prompt  deposits  of  the  Bond 
Syndicate  in  the  LTnited  States  Treasury.  The  prices  of 
crop-carrying  lines  showed  a  tendency  to  advance, 
whilst  bonds  were  rather  actively  dealt  in,  and  high-class 
investments  generally  were  in  fair  request.  Provincial 
and  New  York  buying  helped  to  give  steadiness  to  the 
market. 

Canadian  Pacific  shares  were  stronger  than  last  week, 
and  were  quoted  on  Thursday  at  54 g.  Grand  Trunk 
stocks  were  also  higher,  owing  to  a  more  favourable 
traffic  return  than  they  have  shown  of  late.  Mexican 
Railways  were  dull.  "  Dullness,  too,  was  characteristic 
of  the  South  American  Railway  market,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Argentine  stocks,  which  were  firm,  with  (in  many 
cases)  a  rise  in  prices.  The  tone  of  the  Foreign  market 
was  good  early  in  the  wreek,  especially  in  regard  to 
international  stocks,  save  only  Spanish  Four  per  Cents. 
But  French  selling  (of  Italian  Rentes  in  particular) caused 
weakness  later  on,  which  was  scarcely  counteracted  by 
Berlin  buying. 

The  South  African  market  alone  was  conspicuously 
active.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  of  the  week 
was  the  quotation  of  De  Beers  on  Thursday  at  27^-, 
due  to  large  foreign  buying.  The  strength  of  the  market 
was  momentarily  affected  by  realizations,  but  the 
market  recovered  its  buoyancy  almost  immediately, 
and  the  closing  prices  on  Thursday  were  strong  as  a 
rule.  Transactions  were  not  numerous  in  the  general 
Mining  market,  and  West  Australians  showed  a  tendency 
to  decline.  In  copper  shares  there  was  an  improvement 
in  prices.  Bar  Silver  was  steady  at  about  3o|^.;  per 
ounce,  and  Rupee  Paper  at  59§</. 

Colonel  North’s  performance  at  the  meeting  of  share¬ 
holders  of  the  Londonderry  Mine  will  enhance  his  repu¬ 
tation  for  peculiarity,  but  will  hardly  enhance  public 
confidence  in  his  genius  for  finance,  or  his  undeviating 
respect  for  the  truth.  He  made  much  of  his  readiness 
to  give  up  his  interest  in  the  mine,  but  he  frankly  con¬ 
fessed  that  when  the  telegram  announcing  the  failure  of 
the  Golden  Hole  arrived,  he  ordered  it  to  be  locked  up 


and  kept  secret.  How  long  a  time  would  he  have 
allowed  it  to  remain  a  secret  ?  Again,  he  said  he  had 
entered  an  action  against  Mr.  Casey,  whereas  Mr.  Casey 
has  entered  an  action  against  him.  The  worthy  Colonel 
desires  that  the  money  and  shares  he  and  others  are 
giving  up,  should  be  put  into  an  Exploration  Company, 
which  is  to  be  under  the  direction  of  men  who,  on  his 
own  showing,  have  been  guilty  of  “  fooling  about 
his  own  elegant  phrase — in  the  Londonderry.  The 
wise  shareholder  would,  we  should  say,  prefer  to  have 
his  money  back — if  it  is  possible  to  get  it. 

Apropos  of  Colonel  North,  the  language  which  Mr. 
Horace  Plunkett  used  in  announcing  his  resignation  as 
a  director  of  the  Londonderry  Mine  is  instructive..  ‘  I 
retire  from  the  board  because,  now  that  Lord  Fingall 
has  returned,  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  interests  of  the 
shareholders  no  longer  compel  me  to  endure  the  conduct 
of  the  chairman  towards  Lord  Fingall  and  myself.” 

We  understand  that  the  company  bearing  the  curious 
title  of  the  “Hit  or  Miss  Proprietary  Gold  Mines, 
Limited,”  which  was  promoted  and  brought  out  by 
Dalziel’s  Agency  last  week,  met  with  a  very  poor  ; 
reception  at  the  hands  of  the  investing  public.  In 
spite  of  this  fact,  the  usual  interested  information  was 
circulated  that  the  capital  of  the  company  had  been  j 
subscribed  twice  over,  and  that  the  shares  were  quoted 
at  a  premium.  It  seems  a  pity  that  responsible  persons 
should  lend  themselves  to  this  kind  of  financial  enter¬ 
prise,  but  in  these  days  of  amateur  company  promoters 
and,  worse  than  all,  amateur  market  manipulators,  it  is 
difficult  to  know  where  responsibility  ends  and  irre¬ 
sponsibility  begins. 

NEW  ISSUES,  & c. 

The  Hetty  Gold  Mine  Clique. 

With  regard  to  our  remarks  last  week  in  reference  to 
the  scandalous  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
victimize  the  public  by  means  of  this  so-called  gfpld 
mine  company,  we  are  without  any  communication  either 
from  “H.  Halford  &  Co.,”  the  outside  brokers,  or  from  | 
George  Ross  &  Co.,  the  “  bankers  and  merchants,”  in  , 
respect  to  the  close  connection  which,  as  we  alleged,  | 
exists  between  them.  Neither  has  Colonel,  or  Mr.,  A.  J 
E.  Ross  favoured  us  with  any  information  as  to  which  is  I 
his  proper  title,  or  as  to  whether  we  were  correct  in  j 
identifying  him  with  the  various  rotten  companies  a  list  ■ 
of  which  appeared  in  our  last  issue.  We  have,  however, 
received  assistance  from  other  sources  which  renders  our 
task  of  exposing  this  clique  and  its  collection  of  spurious 
“gold”  mines  a  little  less  difficult  than  it  might  other¬ 
wise  have  proved.  It  would  seem  that  in  our  previous, 
issue  we  dealt  all  too  lightly  with  George  Ross  &  Co.,> 
“bankers  and  merchants,  ’  and  Albert  E.  Ross, 

“  Colonel,”  or  “  Esquire,”  or  whatever  he  may  prefer  to 
call  himself.  As  we  have  stated,  Albert  E.  Ross  used  to' 
flourish  at  80  Cornhill,  E.C. ,  which  was  also  the  address 
of  George  Ross  &  Co. ;  but  it  appears  that  this  person 
had  several  other  addresses,  notably  26  Change  Alley, 
E.C.,  Jerusalem  Chambers,  E.C.,  and  27  Nicholas  Lane, 
E.C.,  and  at  each  of  these  he  set  a  different  joint-stock] 
bait  for  ignorant  or  unwary  investors.  Beyond  the  eight  I 
companies  enumerated  in  our  last  issue,  and  that. which 
forms  the  title  of  this  article,  this  individual  and  his  firm 
of  George  Ross  &  Co.  were  responsible  for  the  following 
concerns,  all  of  which,  with  one  exception  (which  is  in 
a  hopelessly  insolvent  condition)  have  gone  into  liqui-  1 
dation  : 

Mining  Estates  Company,  Limited. 

Baron  Liebig’s  Malto-Legumine  Cocoa  and  Chocolate 
Works,  Limited. 

Financial  Press,  Limited.  .  . 

San  Salvador  Spanish  Iron  Ore  Company,  Limited. 
Caron  Lead  Mining  Company,  Limited. 

Yetwith  Lead  Mining  Company,  Limited. 

Frongock  Mine,  Limited. 

Grogwinian  Lead  Mining  Company,  Limited. 

North  Grogwinian  Silver  Lead  Mining  Company, 

Limited.  ... 

New  Grogwinian  Lead  Mining  Company,  Limited. 

Ecton  Company,  Limited. 

New  Wye  Valley  Mining  Company,  Limited. 
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When  Albert  E.  Ross  and  George  Ross  &  Co.  were  at 
80  Cornhill,  they  described  themselves  as  “  Stock  and 
Share  Brokers  ”  ;  the  title  of  “  Bankers  and  Merchants” 
is  quite  a  latter-day  development.  Some  of  their 
old  friends  and  colleagues  are  still  to  be  found  with 
them  ,  Messrs.  ^  Henry  Davey,  Joseph  Adames,  H. 
R.  Moore,  and  Newman  Golding  are  among  the  number. 
Mr.  Henry  Davey  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
H.  Halford  &  Co.,  and  was  a  director  of  a  great  manv 
of  the  companies  we  have  named.  Mr.  Joseph  Adames's 
principal  claims  upon  our  notice  are  his  past  connection 
with  the  bankrupt  London  and  Leicester  Hosiery  Com- 
pany  and  his  present  position  as  member  of  the  Hetty 
Syndicate  and  as  director  of  the  Hetty  “  Gold  ”  Mine 
Compam  .  Mr.  H.  R.  Moore  and  Mr.  Newman  Golding 
have  generally  filled  the  posts  of  secretary  to  the  various 
companies  exploited.  But  all  these  people  are  more 
or  less  representative  of  the  firm  of  George  Ross 
&  Co.,  and  the  establishment  of  “  H.  Halford  Co.,” 
which  is  really  part  and  parcel  of  the  chief  concern — an 
offshoot  of  the  firm  of  George  Ross  &  Co.,  which  was 
de\ised  purely  and  simply  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid 
of  the  shares  of  their  worthless  mining  companies. 
And  the  ramifications  of  this  most  extraordinary  con¬ 
federation  do  not  end  here  ;  but  we  have  said  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  for  the  time  being.  Our  purpose  is  to 
protect  the  public  by  every  means  in  our  power  against 
the  devices  of  such  people  as  George  Ross  &  Co. ,  their 
bogus  establishment  of  “  H.  Halford  &  Co.,”  and 
their  generally  ruinous  investments.  The  Hetty  Gold 
Mine,  which  has  been  so  be-puffed  and  be-praised, 
maj  not  be  a  “gold  mine  at  all — indeed,  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  not.  The 
reports  which  were  enclosed  in  the  prospectus  were,  at 
least,  honest  in  this  respect — that  they  did  not  sav  that 
there  actually  was  gold  upon  the  property.  There  has 
been  nothing  to  show  so  far  that  there  is  gold  in  the 
Rothery  Block  Mine,  which  is  close  to  the  Hetty  pro¬ 
perty,  and  was  put  upon  the  market  by  George  Ross  & 
Co.  with  the  assistance  of  “  H.  Halford  &  Co.”  some 
seven  or  eight  months  ago.  Above  all  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  the  source  whence  these  promotions  spring;  it  is 
a  source  from  which  an  honest  company  has  never  vet 
proceeded  that  is,  a  company  which  hasproved  anvthino- 
but  a  loss  to  the  unfortunate  members  of  the  public  who 
nave  put  their  money  into  it.  The  premium  at  which, 
in  inspired  quarters,  it  is  stated  Hetty  shares  have 
reached,  is  a  fictitious  premium — there  is  no  justification 
tor  it.  The  same  sort  of  thing  has  happened  with 
George  Ross  &  Co.’s  and  “Colonel”  Ross’s  other 
companies.  Investors  had  better  take  warning  from 
the  fate  of  the  Viso  Tin  Mine,  the  Parker  Gold Mines, 
the  Stanley  Freehold  Gold  Mines,  the  Violeta  Gold 
Mine,  and  the  other  too-numerous  and  extremely  un¬ 
fortunate  members  of  the  same  wonderful  group,  and  let 
the  Hetty  “  Gold  ”  shares  severely  alone. 
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which  form  the  northern  portion  of  the  Great 
Fingall  Mine  at  Edjudina  in  the  district  of  Coolgardie. 
The  capital  of  the  company  is  £150,000  in  £1 
■fares-  As  the  purchase  consideration  is  ,£100,000 
this  will  leave  £750,000  available  for  working  capital! 
£.50,000  for  working  capital  appears  to  us  rather  lar°-e  - 
£30,000  should  have  been  amplv  sufficient.  Apart  from 
this,  and  assuming  the  statements  in  the  prospectus  to 
be  correct,  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  this  company. 


C.  A.  Sewell,  Limited. 

V  hile  the  demand  for  industrial  enterprises  continues 
one  cannot  blame  the  promoter  for  creating  the  neces- 
sar}  supply  ;  it  is  nevertheless  incumbent  upon  the 
investor  to  show  some  amount  of  discrimination,  and 
not,  as  too  often  happens,  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  scheme  must  be  good  simply  because  it  happens  to  be 
an  industrial  enterprise.  This  company  has  been  formed 
to  take  over  the  corset  manufacturing  business  of  Mr. 
L.  A.  Sewell,  which  business  consists  of  works  and 
lactones  in  London,  in  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  and  at  Ipswich, 
lhe  share  capital  of  the  companv  is  £51,000,  in  £1 
shares,  and  there  is  also  a  debenture  capital  of  £’5  000 
The  accountant’s  certificate,  which  is  printed"  in’  the 
prospectus,  is  not  so  clearly  worded  as  it  might  be,  but 
1  it  means  that  the  profits  of  the  business  for  the  last 
eight  years  have  not  varied  10  per  cent,  and  that  for 
those  past  eight  years  the  profit  has  been  £6,396  Ss.  8d. 
per  annum,  we  should  say  that  we  appear  to  be  face  to 
face  with  a  satisfactory  state  of  things.  Corset  busi¬ 
nesses  have  thus  far  escaped  the  ruthless  hand  of  the 
company-promoter.  The  corset  industry’  —  from  the 
masculine  point  of  view,  at  all  events— is  a  very  beautiful 
industry, 1  and  we  hope  this  company  may  succeed.  But 
that  auditor's  certificate  reallv  stands  in  need  of  a  little 
elucidation. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MISSIONARIES  IN  CHINA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 


Richard  Spurgeon,  Limited. 

When  we  briefly  referred  to  this  company  last  week 
we  were  not  aware  that  the  auditors  to  the  concern  had 
withdrawn  from  it,  and  we  are  still  without  precise 
information  as  to  why  they  did  so.  According  to  their 
published  explanation,  they  took  this  step  because  the 
prospectus  was  not  submitted  to  them  prior  to  publica¬ 
tion,  but  we  really  cannot  see  why  this  course  should 
have  been  pursued.  The  question  to  our  mind  is  :  Was 
the  certificate  of  profits  which  was  included  in  the  pro¬ 
spectus  the  same  certificate  which  the  auditors  executed 
after  examining  the  books  of  the  business  ?  It  is  stated 
upon  good  authority  that  it  is,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
ffiat  the  firm  concerned  have  not  yet  said  that  it  is  not. 
this  is  a  point,  however,  upon  which  the  accountants 
in  question,  Messrs.  Mickelwright  &  Coatsworth,  of 
1 1  Queen  \  ictoria  Street,  E.C.,  must  answer  for  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  we  really  think  that  it  is  one  which  is  worthy 
of  their  consideration.  J 


North  Fingall  Reefs,  Limited. 

Now  that  Lord  Fingall  has  demonstrated  his  honesty  of 
purpose  in  financial  matters,  his  name  will  be  sure  to  have 
a  reassuring  effect  upon  the  cautious  investor,  whose 
experience  of  West  Australian  “  reefs  ”  has  not,  so  far 
proved  an  altogether  happy  one.  This  company  has 
oeen  formed  to  acquire  and  work  certain  mining  leases 


London,  21  August. 

— “  Anglo-Chinaman  ”  has  done  good  service  bv 
^  calling  attention  to  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese 
towards  missionaries,  and  especially  towards  female 
missionaries.  He  might  ha\e  gone  further  without 
going  \\  rong,  and  have  pointed  out  that  women  were  the 
cause  of  the  outrages  at  Wuhu  and  Wuhsueh  in  1S91 
and  at  Tientsin  in  1870.  They  were,  of  course,  guiltless 
o.  any  intention  of  stirring  up  the  passions  of  the 
Chinese,  but  they  were  indiscreet,  and — thev  were 
women.  “Anglo-Chinaman”  has  told  your  'readers 
w  hat  is  the  Celestial  opinion  of  men  and  women  who 
associate  together  even  in  mission  work. 

All  three  ol  the  outbreaks  I  have  referred  to  were 
directed  more  against  the  Roman  Catholic  than  against 
the  Protestant  missions,  and  they  both  had  their 
beginnings  in  the  excellent  practice  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  who  endeavoured  to  save  the  souls  of  children. 
These  Sisters  went  about  and  picked  up  all  the  wretched 
and  dying  infants  they  could  find.  They  seem  to  have 
employed  men  of  doubtful  character  in  this  work,  I 
suppose  on  the  good  old  Jesuit  principle  that  the  end 
justified  the  means.  All  the  children  they  found  they 
cared  for  well,  and  when  it  was  clear  the  infants  could 
not  live,  they  fortified  them  with  the  rites  of  Holy 
Church  and  so  saved  their  souls.  But  the  Sisters  were 
too  enthusiastic  to  be  discreet,  and  did  not  trouble 
about  popular  prejudices.  Now,  a  feature  of  Chinese 
superstition  is  a  strong  belief  that  the  Westerns  use 
human  brains,  eyes,  and  hearts  for  the  purposes  of  their 
medicine  and  their  magic.  A  common  feature  of  the 
Chinese  social  scheme,  so  common  as  to  strike  a  visitor 
forcibly  at  first,  is  the  cheapness  of  female  infant 
life.  This  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
yu-ying-tang ,  or  infant  asylums,  were  always  full.  The 
condition  of  the  children  when  brought  in  was  such 
as  to  make  it  certain  that  the  death-roll  would  be 
hea\\.  Three  burials  a  day  were  not  unusual.  The 
Chinese,  though  careless  of  their  progeny,  objected 
to  the  use  of  parts  of  them  in  the  compounding  of 
foreign  medicines  and  magical  potions,  to  be  employed 
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_ so  they  thought — against  themselves  by  treacherous 

foreigners,  whose  ultimate  designs  were  clearly  to  kill 
them&  off  in  thousands  and  so  to  obtain  possession  of 
their  country.  The  people  were  worked  up  into  an 
ungovernable  frenzy  by  their  rulers,  and  at  Tientsin  the 
consequences  were  the  murder  and  mutilation  of  the 
Sisters,  the  burning  of  the  priests  in  their  cathedral,  and 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  property.  At  Tientsin  every 
French  man  and  woman  on  whom  hands  could  be  laid 
was  put  to  death,  and  some  other  Europeans,  who  were 
mistaken  for  Frenchmen,  were  also  murdered,  whilst 
a  great  deal  of  property  that  was  not  French  was 
destroyed. 

At  Wuhu,  again,  the  troubles  arose  out  of  some  alle¬ 
gations  of  kidnapping  made  against  the  nuns.  A  woman 
created  a  disturbance  before  the  Catholic  mission 
because,  she  said,  the  Sisters  had  stolen  her  child.  Two 
of  the  Sisters,  who  were  taking  under  their  charge  some 
children  whose  parents  were  suffering  from  infectious 
disease,  were  seized  in  the  street  and  accused  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  spirit  them  away  by  some  occult  means  in 
order  to  kill  them,  and  use  their  eyes  as  medicine.  An 
anti-missionary  proclamation  published  broadcast  over 
the  town  stated  that  “  women  are  procured  from  other 
places  and  are  paid  to  abduct  children,  whose  eyes  and 
intestines  are  taken  out,  and  whose  hearts  and  kidneys 
are  cut.”  Luckily  the  missionaries,  male  and  female, 
found  refuge  on  one  of  the  hulks  in  the  river,  so  that, 
although  there  was  much  property  destroyed,  no  lives 
were  lost  at  Wuhu.  The  origin  of  the  riots  at  Wuhsueh 
in  June  1891— that  is,  a  month  later— is  told,  from  the 
native  point  of  view,  in  the  following  deposition  of  one 
Hsiung,  made  before  Consul  Gardner  of  Hankow:  “At 
about  six  in  the  evening  of  5  June  a  Chinaman  was 
seen  in  Wuhsueh  carrying  four  Chinese  female  babies. 
The  man  was  asked  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  them. 
He  said  he  was  taking  them  to  Kiukiang,  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  mission,  to  be  made  into  medicine.  I  saw  the 
man  and  the  babies;  they  were  just  outside  the  Wesleyan 
mission.  The  people  attacked  the  man.  .  .  .  Some 
one  suggested  that  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  were 
going  to  make  medicine  of  it,  and  Vnen  the  Wesleyan 
mission  was  attacked,”  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Argent, 
the  missionary,  was  killed. 

All  these  outbreaks,  as  I  have  said,  were  directed 
primarily  at  Roman  Catholic  missions,  and  were  caused 
by  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  the  nuns  in  gathering  children 
about  them  regardless  of  what  the  Chinese  themselves 
might  think.  Every  one  who  has  been  in  China  will 
know  that  the  natives  recognize  little  distinction  between 
any  class  of  foreigners,  and  that  the  belief  in  the  above- 
mentioned  use  of  children  by  missionaries  is  universal, 
among  cultured  and  uncultured  alike.  I  find  confirmation 
in  a  letter  from  a  Canton  correspondent,  which  appeared 
on  Tuesday  last,  the  20th  inst.,  in  the  “  Daily  News,”  and 
in  a  letter  from  a  member  of  the  Chunking  station  of 
the  London  Mission,  which  appeared  in  the  “Manchester 
Guardian  ”  of  the  same  date.  Any  one  desiring  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  stated  causes  of  the  earlier  outrages  to 
which  I  have  alluded  will  find  it  in  two  Parliamentary 
papers — “  Correspondence  respecting  the  Anti-Foreign 
Riots  in  China”  (C.  6431,  1891),  and  “  Papers  relating 
to  the  Massacre  of  Europeans  at  Tientsin  on  21  June, 
1870”  (C.  248,  1871).— I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

M.  Rees  Davies. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  22  August,  1895. 

Sir, — Every  one  must,  of  course,  feel  horrified  at  the 
recent  massacre  of  missionaries  in  China ;  but  why  should 
missionaries  insist  upon  visiting  countries,  like  China 
and  India,  which  already  possess  religions  that  are  well 
suited  to  their  respective  populations  ?  Why  should  mis¬ 
sionaries,  who  are  constantly  outraging  Chinese  suscepti¬ 
bilities  by  denouncing  their  worship  of  ancestors,  expect 
privileges  beyond  those  granted  to  lay  Europeans? 

Is  there  not  also  just  a  suspicion  of  cowardliness,  to 
say  nothing  of  misguided  enthusiasm,  in  the  persistent 
attempt  to  force  upon  the  Chinese  a  propaganda  which 
they  reject,  and  which  those  who  know  them  think  would 
tend  to  their  social  disintegration — when  so  many  remain 
unconverted  nearer  home?  There  are  here,  in  London, 
at  our  doors,  in  all  our  great  cities  and  many  smaller 


towns,  hundreds  of  thousands  who  know  no  more  of 
Christianity,  and  are  far  less  moral  and  civilized,  than 
the  Chinese  whom  we  insist  on  proselytizing..  I  do  not  , 
allude  to  the  ruffians  who  murdered  the  missionaries  at 
Kucheng,  but  to  the  average  Chinese  “inhabitant” 
whom  missionaries  pursue,  and  whom  European 
Governments  insist  that  they  shall  be  permitted  to 
pursue,  whether  he  and  his  Government  will  it  or  no. 
He  may  be  foolish  to  get  angry  :  he  has  only  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear,  and  go  his  way,  to  avoid  all  this  turmoil  and 
trouble.  But  human  nature  is  not  made  that  way. 
People  do  not  like  hearing  their  religion  assailed,  what¬ 
ever  religion  that  may  chance  to  be.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  a  paragraph  which  has  appeared  in  a  London  paper 
this  very  month  : 

“There  was  a  scene  of  great  excitement  at  Sligo 
yesterday,  when  two  ministers  attempted  street  preach¬ 
ing.  They  were  pelted  with  mud  and  stones,  but  were 
eventually  conducted  to  their  lodgings  by  a  force  of  two 
hundred  police,  who  had  been  drafted  into  the  town  in 
readiness  for  such  an  emergency.  The  nose  of  one  of  . 
the  preachers  was  cut,  and  the  eyes  of  the  other  | 
blackened.” 

If  this  had  happened  in  China,  it  would  have  been 
made  an  international  question  ;  but  it  happened  to 
Christians,  in  a  Christian  country,  where  the  difference  j 
was  only  of  sect  instead  of  religion.  The  law  will 
punish  the  rioters  if  they  can  be  identified  ;  sensible 
people  will  shrug  their  shoulders,  and  ask  “  que  diable 
allaient-ils  faire  dans  cette  galore?”  and  the  victims  will 
moderate  their  enthusiasm,  or  turn,  perchance,  to  China ! 
One  thing  they  will  certainly  not  do  is  to  go  to  Russia  1 
Not  because  the  Russian  peasant  is  not  more  ignorant, 
less  civilized,  and  more  misguided  than  the  people  of 
Sligo,  or,  for  that  matter,  of  China,  but  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  Russian  Government  would  not  permit 
their  preaching,  and  that  neither  England  nor  any  other 
European  nation  would  dare  to  insist  that  it  should. 
“Missioners”  who  attempted  the  experiment  in  Moscow 
might,  or  might  not,  be  mobbed  if  authority  did  not  I 
intervene  ;  but  they  would  certainly  be  expelled  some-  I 
how,  and  there  would  be  no  diplomatic  “representa¬ 
tions.”  I  doubt,  even,  whether  there  would  be  such  a 
meeting'  at  Exeter  Hall  as  that  advertised,  curiously 
enough,  under  the  capital  heading,  “The  Massacre  in 
China,”  on  the  very  back  of  the  clipping  (which  I  en¬ 
close)  about  the  “  outrage  ”  at  Sligo.  This  is  what  I 
meant  by  the  word  “cowardliness.”  Russia  is  strong 
enough  to  repel  such  intrusion.  China  is  not. — \  ours  1 
tru]v^  A  Lover  of  China. 

THE  FATE  OF  MR.  STOKES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  22  August,  1895. 

Sir, — Some  months  since  a  rumour  reached  Zanzibar 
that  the  Rev.  Charles  Stokes,  formerly  a  missionary  in 
the  service  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  had  been 
killed  in  the  interior.  So  many  Europeans  were  known 
to  be  ready  to  hang  this  worthy  if  they  ever  met  him  up 
country,  and  so  many  natives  had  grievances  against 
him,  that  this  occasioned  no  surprise.  Last  week  a 
Reuter’s  telegram  announced  that  Mr.  Stokes  had  been  | 
hung  by  the  officials  of  the  Congo  Free  State  for  supply¬ 
ing  arms  to  the  natives  in  defiance  of  international 
regulations.  Again  we  were  not  surprised.  On  the 
19th  inst.,  however,  an  article  appeared  in  the  “Pali 
Mall  Gazette,”  from  “Our  Special  African  Correspon-i 
dent,”  singing  Stokes’s  praises  and  demanding  venge¬ 
ance  on  the  men  who  have  committed  this  “crime 
against  civilization,”  and  this  “  cold-blooded  murder. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  agents  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  should  seize  this  opportunity  to  try  to  embroil 
England  and  the  Congo  Free  State,  though  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  why  a  patriotic  English  newspaper 
should  allow  itself  to  be  used  as  the  instrument.  If  the 
“  Pall  Mall  Gazette”  wishes  to  rouse  public  interest  m 
the  matter,  it  might  find  it  useful  to  publish  a  portrait 
of  Mr.  Stokes.  *  We  would  commend  to  its  notice  such 
a  portrait  as  that  issued  a  few  years  ago  by  “Fliegende 
Blaetter,”  showing  the  murdered  missionary  martyr  at 
home,  with  a  native  coming  in  at  one  door  to  buy  a 
bible  and  at  another  to  buy  a  gun. — Yours  faithfully, 

East  African. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  ALPS  FROM  END  TO  END. 

“The  Alps  from  End  to  End.”  By  Sir  William  Martin 
Conway.  With  illustrations  by  A.  D.  McCormick. 
Westminster  :  A.  Constable  &  Co.  1895. 

HTHIS  is  a  joyous  book.  From  first  to  last  the  author 
is  in  high  spirits.  He  zigzags  through  the  Alps  from 
one  end  to  the  other  ;  in  the  course  of  eighty-six  days 
he  traverses,  in  round  numbers,  a  thousand  miles  ;  and  in 
sixty-five  marching  days  he  climbs  twenty-one  peaks  and 
crosses  thirty-nine  passes — beginning  at  the  Colle  di 
Tenda  in  Italy  and  finishing  at  the  Ankogl  in  Austria. 
A  bare  enumeration  of  the  names  of  these  excursions 
would  occupy  half  of  one  of  our  columns. 

The  journey  was  carried  through  without  mishap,  in  a 
particularly  bad  season,  and  this  satisfactory  result  was 
beyond  question  largely  due  to  the  strength  of  the  pro- 
-  fessional  element  in  the  constitution  of  the  party.  During 
the  first  two  months  it  consisted  of  Sir  W.  Martin 
Conway  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  accompanied  by 
the  guides,  Louis  Carrel  and  J.  B.  Aymonod,  of  Val 
Towmanche.  For  a  part  of  the  time,'  Matthias  Zur- 
briggen,  of  Macugnaga,  was  also  with  them.  On  taking 
farewell  of  the  two  Val  Towmanche  men  the  author  says  : 
“We  said  good-bye  to  our  excellent  Italians,  the  charm 
of  whose  characters  and  the  excellence  of  whose  manners 
had  made  their  company  always  delightful  ” — a  passage 
which  we  commend  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Mummery. 
Zurbriggen  does  not  stand  in  need  of  commendation. 
He  has  proved  his  worth  and  capacity  on  many  occa¬ 
sions,  and  he  distinguished  himself  recently  in  New 
Zealand,  whence  he  has  just  returned. 

Along  with  these  three  professionals  were  associated 
two  of  the  Goorkhas  with  whom  Sir  William  travelled  in 
the  Himalayas  three  years  ago.  The  discovery  that 
these  men  could  be  utilized  in  mountain  exploration  was 
one  of  the  more  important  results  of  his  expedition.  Of 
these  two  men  it  is  said  that  they  were  admirable  scram¬ 
blers  and  good  weight-carriers,  but  “they  were  not 
experienced  in  the  craft  of  climbing  snow-mountains. 
They  had  begun  to  learn  the  use  of  axe  and  rope  in  India, 
but  it  was  felt  that  if  they  could  spend  a  further  period 
of  three  months  at  work  under  first-rate  guides,  their 
mountaineering  education  would  be  advanced  and  they 
would  be  better  able  thereafter  to  assist  in  Himalayan 
exploration,  which  up  till  now*  has  been  so  neglected.  It 
was  in  view  of  giving  them  experience  of  snow  and 
glacier  work  that  our  route  was  devised  to  keep  as  far 
as  possible  to  snow,  and  to  avoid  rather  than  seek  rock¬ 
scrambling,  in  which  they  were  already  proficient.”  It 
does  not  appear  to  whom  the  credit  should  be  given  for 
this  excellent  idea.  Amar  Sing  and  Karbir  worked 
harmoniously  with  the  professionals,  and  made  them¬ 
selves  popular  everywhere.  “When  I  heard,”  said  the 
guide  Aymonod,  “that  I  was  to  travel  with  two  Indians, 

I  did  not  know  what  to  expect.  I  feared  they  would  be 
savages.  But  these  men  are  charming  to  travel  with, 
they  are  so  friendly  and  intelligent.  They  are  quite 
ci\ ilized  men.  Later  on,  they  showed  themselves  apt 
pupils  with  the  ice-axe,  and  the  Italians  looked  cn 
approvingly.  “He  has  a  good  pace,”  they  said  of  one, 
and  he  cuts  well  and  easily.  Of  such  men  good  guides 
come.  They  want  to  learn,  and  that  is  a  great  thing. 
They  will  confer  a  benefit  on  their  country.  We,  for 
our  part,  will  gladly  teach  them  all  we  can.”  In  three 
weeks  they  become  moderately  proficient,  “attending  to 
their  neighbours  on  the  rope,  after  the  manner  of  expe¬ 
rienced  guides.” 

The  success  of  the  journey,  however,  must  be  princi¬ 
pally  credited  to  the  director-in-chief.  Sir  William  has 
had  long  and  wide  experience,  and  wisely  passed  bv 
mountains  when  they  were  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  be 
attacked.  Monte  \  iso,  Mont  Blanc,  the  Jungfrau,  and 
the  Nord  End  of  Monte  Rosa  were  scaled,  but  the 
Matterhorn  and  other  big  peaks  were  left  alone,  as  the 
weather  conditions  were  unfavourable.  Beginners  in 
mountaineering  will  find  good  advice  in  this  volume. 
Youthful  ardour,  combined  with  inexperience,  brings 
about  a  large  proportion  of  Alpine  catastrophes. 

The  fact  is,  says  Sir  W .  M.  Conway,  ‘  ‘  that  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  of  the  Alps  is  due  to  the  careless  chatter 


of  experienced  climbers.  They  talk  of  ascents  as  safe 
and  easy,  which  may  be  so  indeed  for  them,  if  they  have 
inherited  the  requisite  aptitude  and  added  to  it  expe¬ 
rience  and  acquired  skill,  or  if  they  habitually  supply 
their  own  deficiencies  with  the  abounding  power  of 
excellent  guides.  But  let  three  inexperienced  lowland 
amateurs,  starting  duly  roped,  blunder  with  their  rope 
loose  up  the  Jungfrau  Firn.  Let  them  by  good  fortune 
not  happen  simultaneously  upon  one  of  the  hidden 
crevasses,  which  are  so  arranged  that  it  is  easy  to  come 
upon  them  in  the  direction  of  their  length.  Let  them 
find  the  slope  up  to  the  saddle  in  a  dangerously  rotten 
condition,  or  the  arete  rotten  or  icy.  Let  a  gale  catch 
them  on  the  exposed  ridge,  or  a  fog  disfigure  the  way. 
The  chances,  I  think,  are  against  their  success,  and  in 
favour  of  a  fatal  termination  to  their  enterprise.  The 
self-same  expedition,  made  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  by  experienced  men,  or  by  strong  and  active 
men  with  experienced  guides,  would  be  as  safe  as  a 
walk  up  Bond  Street,  but  it  is  foolish  to  speak  of  it  as 
such  to  the  general  and  still  more  to  the  youthful  public, 
who  do  not  understand.” 

Considering  their  numbers,  it  is  rather  to  the  credit  cf 
our  countrymen  that  they  meet  with  so  few  accidents  in 
the  Alps.  The  greater  part  of  the  casualties  which  have 
happened  in  recent  years  have  occurred  to  Germans, 
Swiss,  or  Italians.  The  fact  that  their  mountains 
are  now  hung  with  ropes  and  chains,  and  dotted 
with  cabanes  and  “  refuges,”  induces  crowds  of 
persons,  many  very  young  and  unacquainted  even  with 
the  rudiments  of  mountaineering,  to  venture  above  the 
snow-line.  “  The  Tyrol,”  says  Sir  W.  M.  Conway,  “  is 
cursed  with  wire  ropes.  Wherever  a  good  scramble  was 
offered  by  Nature,  it  has  been  ruined  in  this  fashion  by 
man.  ’  There  are  now  more  than  six  hundred  cabanes 
and  huts  of  all  sorts  dotted  over  the  Alps.  Not  unfre- 
quently  they  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare — a  source  of 
trouble  rather  than  a  benefit.  The  traveller  arrives-  at 
one  of  them  expecting  to  find  food  and  shelter,  and  dis- 
co\  ers  that  his  anticipated  haven  is  locked  up,  or  is  bare 
of  everything.  It  must  be  presumed  that  the  Continental 
Alpine  Clubs  consider  it  advantageous  to  establish  these 
cabanes  (many  of  which  cost  five  to  six  hundred  pounds 
apiece),  otherwise  they  would  not  continue  to  furnish  the 
means  for  their  construction,  but  for  our  part  we  should 
gladly  see  every  one  of  them  abolished.  The  Warns- 
dorfer  hut,  says  our  author,  “was  the  first  specimen  I 
saw  of  the  modern  elaborate  German  and  Austrian  club- 
huts.  Its  like  does  not  exist  out  of  the  Tyrol.  It  is 
really  an  inn,  built  in  two  stories.  It  has  dining-room, 
kitchen,  and  various  bedrooms.  A  clean  little  woman 
lives  in  it  all  the  summer  and  does  cooking  and  service. 
The  traveller  can  procure  a  hot  meal  at  any  time.  He 
can  have  a  fire  in  his  bedroom  !  He  can  buv  wine  and 
liqueurs.  There  is  a  substantial  game  of  ninepins  out¬ 
side  the  door.  There  are  tables  with  tablecloths,  beds 
with  sheets,  books,  clocks,  barometer,  and  post-box  ; 
maps,  a  guitar,  looking-glasses,  and  all  conceivable 
fittings.  The  house  is  built  of  wood,  and  kept  almost 
too  warm.  Such  is  the  modern  type  of  hut,  which  the 
ri val rytof  the  sections  of  the  German  and  Austrian  Alpine 
Club  has  generated.  The  charges  made  for  the  use  of  it, 
even  to  outsiders,  are  most  moderate.  You  could  live  in  it 
for  a  week  at  less  cost  than  you  can  spend  a  night  at  the 
Grands  Mulets,  whilst  between  the  two  places  there  /s 
no  comparison  whatever.” 

The  Alps  from  End  to  End  ”  is  a  very  readable 
book,  full  of  life  and  vivacity.  The  author  treats  jf 
many  subjects,  and  conveys  the  impression  that  he  is  a 
cheerful  and  amiable  man,  companionable  and  estimable. 
His  book,  however,  is  much  too  bulky.  If  it  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  map  which  it  at  present  wants,  and  had 
its  dimensions  been  reduced  to  a  size  suitable  for  tourists,, 
it  would  probably  obtain  an  extensive  circulation. 

BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE. 

“  Songs  of  the  Orient  and  the  Occident.”  By  Mathilde 

Blind.  London  :  Chatto  &  Windus.  1895. 

A  T  ISS  BLIND  S  new  volume  begins  with  those 
.A  poems,  very  properly  entitled  “Songs  of  the 
Orient.  .  Though  there  is  not  much  pure  poetry  as 
distinguished  from  rhetorical  poetry  in  her  singing,. 
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there  is  a  fervour  in  the  swift  and  eager  rhetoric  of  her 
verses  that  is  itself  admirable.  Moreover,  her  poems 
are  full  of  thought.  Weight  of  thought  and  fervour 
are  the  characteristics  of  Miss  Blind’s  best  work.  She 
has  something  of  the  historic  imagination,  and  she  is 
keenly  receptive  of  impressions,  present  as  well  as 
past.  Her  outlook  on  life  is  poetic,  and  there  is  a 
sincerity  in  her  enthusiasms  and  a  swiftness  as  of  a 
mountain  stream,  unheeding  over  what  obstacles  it 
leaps  on  the  way  to  its  destination,  which  are  too  rare 
among  our  minor  poets  of  to-day,  and  are  often  suc¬ 
cessful  in  carrying  her  readers  away  with  her,  oblivious 
of  the  frequent  roughness  of  the  way.  There  is,  as 
may  be  supposed,  not  much  trace  of  effort,  but  much 
spontaneity,  in  these  poems  ;  something  of  the  sincerity, 
the  fervour,  and  force,  as  of  a  minor  Shelley,  who  was  a 
mere  improvisator,  but  not  an  artist.  For  she  has 
unquestionably  the  defects  of  her  qualities.  She  is 
careless  ;  she  blots  out  nothing.  Imperfect  rhymes  and 
inchoate  phrases  may  be  found  in  the  midst  of  her  best 
work.  She  repeats  herself,  and  does  not  observe  the 
repetitions  ;  she  records  unmistakable  echoes  of  well- 
known  poets  as  though  she  had  forgotten  their  source, 
which  not  improbably  is  the  true  explanation.  But 
not  seldom  she  has  something  to  say  worth  saying, 
and  occasionally  she  is  as  fortunate  as  she  is  eager  in  the 
saying  of  it.  To  substantiate  our  criticism  by  quota¬ 
tions  is,  on  the  whole,  a  pleasant  and  easy  duty.  Here 
are  some  lines  from  “  Prelude,”  where  the  trochaic 
measure  (in  which  Miss  Blind  is  metrically  most  at 
home)  assists  very  happily  the  intended  effect  : 

“Where,  above  the  fair  Sicilian,  flock-browsed,  flower- 
pranked  meadows,  looms 

/Etna — hoariest  of  volcanoes — ominously  veiled  in 
fumes ; 

Where  the  seas  roll  blue  and  bluer,  higher  and  higher 
arch  the  skies, 

And  as  measureless  as  ocean  new  horizons  meet  the 
eyes  ; 

Where  at  night  the  ancient  heavens  bend  above  the 
ancient  earth, 

With  the  young-eyed  stars  enkindled  fresh  as  at  their 
hour  of  birth  ; 

Where  old  Egypt’s  desert,  stretching  leagues  on 
leagues  of  level  land, 

Gleams  with  threads  of  channelled  waters,  green  with 
palms  on  either  hand. 

On  and  on,  along  old  Nilus,  seeking  still  an  ampler 
light 

O’er  its  monumental  mountains,  Birds  of  Passage  take 
their  flight. 

•  •  •  • 

And  they  cast  the  passing  shadows  of  their  palpitating 
wings 

O’er  the'fallen  gods  of  Egypt  and  the  prostrate  heads 
of  kings. 

Even  as  shadows  Birds  of  Passage  cast  upon  their 
onward  flight, 

Have  men’s  generations  vanished,  waned  and  vanished 
into  night.” 

In  these  prefatory  lines  we  see  already  signs  of  that 
careless  speed  which  makes  Miss  Blind  write  ‘  fumes  ’ 
in  the  second  line  of  our  quotation,  in  order  to  rhyme 
with  “  looms,”  and,  in  a  couplet  we  have  omitted, 
makes  her  rhyme  “birth”  and  “  breath.” 

The  finest,  probably,  of  her  poems,  “The  Tombs  of 
the  Kings,”  is  written  in  the  same  trochaic  metre  : 

<<  <  \Ve  have  been  the  faithful  stewards  of  the  deathless 
gods  on  high, 

We  have  built  them  starry  temples  underneath  the 
starry  sky.’ 

<  Ko !  Death  shall  not  dare  come  near  us  and  corruption 
shall  not  lay 

Hands  upon  our  sacred  bodies,  incorruptible  as  day. 

On  the  changing  earth  unchanging  let  us  bide  till  Time 
shall  end, 

Till,  reborn  in  blest  Osiris,  mortal  with  Immortal 
blend.’ 

Yea,  so  spake  the  kings  of  Egypt,  they  whose  lightest 
word  was  law, 


At  whose  nod  the  far-off  nations  cowered,  stricken 
dumb  with  awe. 

Down — down — down  into  the  darkness,  where  no 
gleam  of  sun  or  star 

Sheds  its  purifying  radiance  from  the  living  world 
afar  ; 

• 

Swathed  in  fine  Sidonian  linen,  crossed  hands  folded 
on  the  breast, 

There  the  mummied  kings  of  Egypt  lie  within  each 
painted  chest. 

Where  is  Memphis  ?  Like  a  mirage  melted  into 
empty  air. 

But  these  royal  gems  yet  sparkle  richly  on  their  raven 
hair. 

Where  is  Edfu  ?  where  Abydos  ?  where  those  pillared 
towns  of  yore, 

Whose  auroral  temples  glittered  by  the  Nile’s  thick- 
peopled  shore  ? 

Gone  as  evanescent  cloudlands,  Alp-like  in  afterglow  ; 
But  these  kings  hold  fast  their  bodies  of  four  thousand 
years  ago. 

Sealed  up  in  their  Mausoleums  in  the  bowels  of  the 
hills, 

There  they  hide  from  dissolution  and  Death’s  swiftly- 
grinding  mills. 

.  •  •  •  * 

Night  that  was  before  Creation  watches,  Sphinx-like, 
starred  with  eyes, 

And  the  hours  and  days  are  passing,  and  the  years 
and  centuries.” 

But  even  in  this  striking  poem  there  are  faults  of  haste 
and  carelessness  : 

“Mured  in  mighty  Mausoleums,  walled  in  from  the  I 
night  and  day.” 

“  Mured  ”  seems  to  be  supposed  to  be  different  in  mean¬ 
ing  from,  not  a  synonym  of,  “walled.”  The  alliteration 
is  too  dearly  bought.  Again,  what  can  be  uglier  in  sound  j 
than  the  last  words  of  these  two  lines,  which  carelessly  j 
rhyme  in  the  antepenultimate  and  the  penultimate  as  I 
well  as  the  last  syllables  : 

“Where  the  unveiled  Blue  of  heaven  in  its  bare  I 
intensity 

Weighs  upon  the  awestruck  spirit  with  the  world’s  I 
immensity.” 

“  The  Hymn  to  Horus  ”  has  considerable  merits,  not 
increased,  however,  by  so  unpardonable  a  double  rhyme  I 
as  “  roses  ”  with  “  oases.”  “  Nuit,”  not  the  French  but  j 
the  Egyptian  word,  reminds  us  of  “Father  Prout,”  on  I 
whose  jingling  metre  it  seems  to  be  modelled. 

“The  Moon  of  Ramadan”  is  occasionally  somewhat 
impressive  if  also  somewhat  monotonous,  and  there  are  ; 
here,  as  too  often  in  Miss  Blind’s  verse,  sacrifices  to  the 
exigencies  of  rhyme,  which  are  not,  to  say  the  least, 
improvements.  “  The  Beautiful  Beeshareen  Boy  ”  and 
“  The  Dying  Dragoman  ”  are  realistic  and  modern,  but 
are  not  successes,  for  Miss  Blind  is  decidedly  more  in 
sympathy  with  the  past  than  with  the  present. 

A  number  of  Miss  Blind’s  poems  are,  whether  it  be 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  poems  written  in  disciple- 
ship  ;  for  instance,  “  The  Desert  ”  modelled  on  Matthew 
Arnold’s  “  Obermann  ”  : 

“  And  Persia  ruled  and  Palestine  ; 

And  o’er  her  violet  seas 
Arose,  with  marble  gods  divine, 

The  grace  of  godlike  Greece. 

And  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  world, 

Amid  her  diadem 

Of  Eastern  Empires  set  impearled 

The  Scarab’s  mystic  gem. 

Perchance  he  has  been  lying  here 
Since  first  the  world  began, 

Poor  Titan  of  some  Eastern  sphere 
Of  prehistoric  Man  !” 

Some  of  the  best  and  most  spontaneous  things  in  the  j 
volume  are  to  be  found  classed  among  Miscellaneous  j 
Pieces.”  “  Affinities  ”  have  a  note  of  sincerely  felt  emo¬ 
tion.  Here,  too,  there  are  echoes  much  too  close  to  the 
original  to  be  commended.  “  A  Parable  ”  begins  :  “  Be- 
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tween  the  sandhills  and  the  sea,”  an  echo  of  Swinburne, 
while  “We  are  so  tired,  my  heart  and  I,”  has  surely  no 
distant  suggestions  of  Mrs.  Browning.  But  though  the 
echoes  are  occasionally  a  little  too  exact  a  reproduction 
of  their  originals,  Miss  Blind’s  most  successful  and  least 
faulty  work  is  to  be  found  here,  probably  because  the 
utterances  are  personal,  and  she  merely  expresses  what 
she  feels  without  a  thought  of  effect  or  a  touch  of 
ambition.  Her  simplest  lyrics  are  the  best  : 

“  Softly  in  a  dream  I  heard 
Ere  the  day  was  breaking, 

Softly  call  a  cuckoo  bird 
Between  sleep  and  waking  ; 

Calling  through  the  rippling  rain 
And  red  orchard  blossom  ; 

Calling  up  old  love  again, 

Buried  in  my  bosom  ;  ” 

Again  : 

“  We  are  so  tired,  my  heart  and  I, 

Of  all  things  underneath  the  sky, 

One  only  thing  would  please  us  best, 

Endless,  unfathomable  rest. 

But  we  are  tired.  At  Life’s  crude  hands 
We  ask  no  gifts  she  understands  ; 

But  kneel  to  him  she  hates  to  crave 
The  absolution  of  the  grave.” 

After  the  simplicity  and  pathos  of  these  personal  lyrics, 
the  brilliant  word-painting  of  Miss  Blind’s  Egyptian 
poems  seems  a  trifle  forced  and  artificial.  One  feels 
that  there  is  an  obtrusive  wealth  of  rather  crude  guide¬ 
book  knowledge  which  one  could  gladly  dispense  with. 
In  fine,  where  Miss  Blind  aims  at  least,  she  attains  most. 
Her  true  talent  is  lyrical,  and  though  in  her  outlook  on 
life  she  has  an  independent  thinker’s  wide  range  of  view, 
she  is  then  most  effective  when  she  gives  spontaneous 
expression  to  the  deeper  emotions  of  the  “  general  heart 
of  man  ”  by  unlocking  her  own. 

PROFESSOR  LAUGHTON’S  LIFE  OF  NELSON. 

“English  Men  of  Action.  Nelson.”  By  John  Knox 
Laughton.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 

COUTHEY  published  his  “  Life  of  Nelson  ”  in  1813; 
°  and  for  more  than  eighty  years  the  book,  full  of 
blunders  though  it  is,  full  of  misrepresentations,  and 
full  of  evidences  of  the  illustrious  author’s  credulity,  has 
held  the  position  of  an  English  classic.  It  is  now 
displaced  by  the  admirable  little  volume  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Laughton,  R.N.,  has  contributed  to  the  “  English 
Men  of  ^  Action  ’  series.  Henceforth  Laughton’s,  not 
Southey  s,  “Life  of  Nelson,”  will  be  the  popular  Life,  if 
readers  desire  something  more  than  good  literature, 
and  if  they  retain  any  preference  for  historical  accu¬ 
racy.  Southey’s  splendid  failure  to  give  us  history 
arose  chiefly,  in  all  probability,  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  writer  was  a  poet.  He  gave  us  a  book,  cap¬ 
tivating  enough,  to  be  sure,  yet  largely  made  up  of 
fiction.  Professor  Laughton’s  success  undoubtedly 
arises  out  of  the  fact  that  the  writer  is  an  his¬ 
torian.  His  instincts  induce  him  to  examine  and 
weigh  every  available  piece  of  evidence  before  coming 
to  a  conclusion,  and  he  spares  himself  no  pains 
whenever  he  sets  to  work  to  track  to  its  origin 
some  tradition  or  pretty  story,  which,  as  it  was  pic¬ 
turesque,  was  accepted  without  suspicion  by  Southey. 
This  extreme  conscientiousness  might  have  led  Professor 
Laughton,  had  his  publishers  asked  him  for  a  Life  in 
six  volumes,  into  paths  along  which  the  man  who  reads 
for  pleasure  as  well  as  for  information  would  not  have 
cared  to  follow  him.  To  put  it  bluntly,  Professor 
Laughton,  left  to  wander  whithersoever  he  will,  is  apt, 
as  some  of  his  previous  studies  have  demonstrated,  to 
become  exceedingly  dull.  But  when,  as  in  this  case, 
being  already  full  to  overflowing  of  his  vast  subject— 
for  has  he  not  edited  a  selection  from  Nelson’s  Letters 
and  Despatches? — he  confines  himself,  or  is  forcibly 
confined,  within  the  limits  of  240  crown  8vo  pages,  he 
shows  himself  to  be  a  narrator  of  a  very  high  order. 

The  obligation  laid  upon  him  to  be  brief,  and  his  own 
anxiety  to  leave  untold  nothing  of  first-rate  importance, 
have  combined  to  give  us  an  almost  ideal  short  life  of 
Nelson. 
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Yet  the  book  is  not  without  faults.  It  has  no  index  ; 
and  it  is  disfigured  by  certain  affectations  which  smell  of 
the  pedant.  In  English,  the  great  bay  between  Hyeres 
and  Cape  Creux  is  sufficiently  designated  as  the  Gulf  of 
Lions,  and  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  for  the  Professor  to 
speak  of  it  as  “  the  Lion’s  Gulf.”  Again,  if  the  con¬ 
ventional  Anglidsm,  “cohorn,”  be  shocking  to  the 
Laughtonian  mind,  the  proper  substitute  is  not  “  coe- 
horn,”  as  given  on  page  227,  but  “coehoorn,”  for  such 
"  as  the  name  of  the  Frisian  military  engineer  after 
whom  the  weapon  is  called.  A  more  important  short¬ 
coming  is  the  failure  to  provide  anything  in  the  shape  of 
a  chart  or  plan.  The  manoeuvres  of  the  battle  of  St. 
Valentine’s  Day,  the  mode  of  attack  at  the  Nile,  the 
nature  of  the  Danish  defence  at  Copenhagen,  and  the 
tactics  at  Trafalgar,  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood 
from  unaided  verbal  description,  no  matter  how  straight¬ 
forward  it  may  be.  But  this  is  a  defect  for  which, 
probably,  the  publishers  rather  than  the  author  should 
be  blamed.  And  really,  the  author  deserves  nearly 
unqualified  praise.  He  has  made  perfectly  clear,  for 
example,  what  Lady  Hamilton  did,  and  w'hat  she 
did  not  do,  towards  furthering  the  plans  of  Nelson 
and  the  interests  of  England ;  he  has  justified  the 
action  of  Nelson  in  the  matter  of  Ruffo’s  armistice,  and 
in  that  of  the  execution  of  Caracciolo ;  and  he  has 
demonstrated  in  the  plainest  manner  not  only  why  the 
French  went  to  the  West  Indies,  but  also — and  that  has- 
been  much  more  often  misapprehended — why  Nelson 
followed  them  thither.  Nor  is  Professor  Laughton  un¬ 
fair  in  his  treatment  of  the  character  of  Lady  Hamilton. 

\  et  he  does  seem  to  underrate  the  influence  exercised 
by  that  extraordinary  woman  upon  his  hero.  In  Pro¬ 
fessor  Laughton’s  view,  Nelson,  at  least  so  long  as  his 
flag  was  flying,  was  ever  primarily  the  great  com¬ 
mander,  and  only  secondarily  and  incidentally  the  slave 
of  his  lower  passions.  That  is,  perhaps,  a  natural  view 
to  be  taken  by  a  historian  who  is  also  a  naval  officer. 
But  Professor  Laughton  is  too  honest  to  suppress  facts  ; 
and  in  the  light  afforded  by  the  materials  given,  the 
reader  can  hardly  fail  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in 
spite  of  the  author  s  assertion  to  the  contrary,  Nelson’s 
infatuation  was  sometimes  allowed  to  interfere  even 
w  ith  the  salient  passion  of  his  life,  his  devotion  to  his 
duty.  A  man  s  weaknesses,  however,  are  often  impor¬ 
tant  factors  in  his  strength  ;  and,  assuredly,  in  the 
hearts  ot  most  of  us  Nelson  w'ould  occupy  a  smaller 
space  if  he  had  been  fashioned  wholly  of  heroism  and 
not  at  all  of  humanity. 

THE  PARTITION  OF  AFRICA. 

“The  Partition  of  Africa.”  By  J.  Scott  Keltie.  With 
twenty-four  Maps.  Second  Edition.  London  :  E. 
Stanford.  1895. 

'T'HE  first  edition  of  Mr.  Scott  Keltie’s  “  Partition  of 
"*•  Africa  ”  was  published  only  two  years  ago,  but  it 
was  out  of  date  almost  immediately  after  its  appearance. 
When  it  was  issued  Germany  had  not  made  the  treaty 
with  England  delimiting  the  territories  of  the  Cameroons 
and  the  Nile,  nor  the  subsequent  agreement  with  France 
which  altered  that  treaty  to  our  detriment.  The  spheres 
of  influence  of  Italy  and  England  in  East  Africa  had  not 
been  laid  down.  The  line  of  division  between  the  Portu¬ 
guese  territory  in  Angola  and  British  Central  Africa  had 
not  been  drawn.  The  famous  Congolese  Convention  had 
neither  been  concluded  nor  repudiated.  France  had  not 
acquired  Liberia,  nor  presented  to  the  Congo  Free  State 
the  southern  half  of  the  basin  of  the  Mbomu.  The 
history  of  the  last  Jwo  years,  in  fact,  shows  that  there  is 
little  finality  about  African  treaties,  and  that  wide  tracts 
of  country  may  y^t  be  transferred  from  one  Power  to 
.another.  But  during  this  period  so  many  frontier  lines 
have  been  scientifically  defined  that  the  maps  of  Africa 
are  not  likely  in  Jhe  future  to  require  repainting  once 
every  six  months.  The  second  edition  of  Mr.  Keltie’s 
book  will,  therefore,  probably  be  of  more  permanent 
value  than  the  first. 

In  considering  the  value  of  this  w’ork,  one  instinct¬ 
ively  first  compares  it  with  “The  Map  of  Africa  by 
Treaty,  by  Sir  Edward  Hcrtslet,  which  was  reviewed 
in  the  Saturday  Review'  for  20  April.  The  two  books 
deal  with  the  same  subject,  but  in  a  very  different  w'ay. 
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The  one  is  a  collection  of  treaties  and  agreements,  the 
other  a  popularly  written  narrative  :  the  one  consists  of 
the  raw  materials  of  history,  the  other  is  history.  Sir 
Edward  Hertslet  was  concerned  only  with  established 
facts,  while  Mr.  Keltie  discusses  motives  and  criticizes 
policies.  In  literary  form  there  is,  of  course,  no  com¬ 
parison  between  the  two  works  ;  the  Foreign  Office 
publication  has  been  done  in  “  Blue-bookese,”  while  Mr. 
Keltie  tells  his  story  in  charmingly  easy  English,  en¬ 
livened  by  many  touches  of  dry  humour.  The  book  also 
compares  favourably  with  that  of  Sir  E.  Hertslet  owing 
to  the  greater  care  taken  in  the  suppression  of  facts,  the 
admission  of  which  may  seriously  prejudice  British 
claims  in  the  future.  Thus  the  author  leaves  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  British  sphere  in  the  Upper  Nile 
quite  indefinite,  and  refrains  from  colouring  as  French 
the  whole  of  the  country  within  the  bend  of  the  Niger. 

As  was  noted  in  the  review  of  Sir  Edward  Hertslet’s 
book,  three  distinct  stages  have  been  passed  through  in 
the  partition  of  Africa.  At  first  the  European  Powers 
were  indifferent  ;  then  the  sensational  discoveries  and 
graphic  descriptions  of  Mr.  Stanley  aroused  in  them  a 
philanthropic  interest  in  the  natives  ;  and  finally  they 
indulged  in  a  selfish  scramble  for  as  much  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  as  they  could  grab.  These  three  stages  are 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Keltie’s  treatment  of  his  subject  ; 
he  begins  by  an  account  of  the  gradual  exploration  of 
the  continent  from  the  time  of  the  Phoenician  settle¬ 
ments,  of  the  maps  of  Hecatseus,  Herodotus  and 
Ptolemy,  and  of  the  Roman  expeditions  up  the  Nile,  to 
the  Islamic  invasion  and  the  Portuguese  discoveries  both 
on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior.  Then  follows  a  sketch 
of  the  long  period  of  “  stagnation  and  slavery”  and  of 
■“  sixty  years  of  preparation.”  Then  come  chapters  de¬ 
voted  to  the  “  preliminaries  to  partition  ”  resulting  from 
Stanley’s  crusade,  and  in  the  calling  of  the  Berlin  Con¬ 
ference  and  the  foundation  of  the  International  Congo 
State.  Finally,  and  in  greater  detail,  it  is  recorded  that 
the  Powers  ceased  from  nibbling  at  the  coast-lands  and 
suddenly  swallowed  the  whole  continent. 

Mr.  Keltie  has  one  characteristic  that  fits  him  for  the 
authorship  of  a  work  on  this  subject.  The  history  of 
the  partition  of  Africa  is  the  history  of  men  and  not  of 
mobs.  It  is  one  long  story  of  resolute  men  abroad, 
forcing  the  hands  of  irresolute  Governments  at  home. 
Germany  is  now  settled  in  South-West  Africa  because 
Bismarck  could  not  repudiate  the  treaties  which  Lude- 
witz,  a  private  merchant,  had  made  ;  and,  also,  in  East 
Africa  because  Carl  Peters  planted  his  country’s  flag 
there  in  spite  of  German  protests  and  a  British  blockade. 
Uganda  was  saved  for  England  by  Lugard,  and  the 
lower  basin  of  the  Niger  by  Goldie,  both  in  opposition 
'to  the  Government  at  home.  The  King  of  the  Belgians 
was  persuaded  to  sink  his  private  fortune  in  the  Congo 
Free  State,  owing  to  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  Mr. 
Stanley’s  adventures  and  entreaties.  Mr.  Keltie  under¬ 
stands  this  ;  he  tells  us  that  “  our  statesmen,  with  but 
rare  exceptions,  are  only  average  men  forced  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  into  positions  of  prominence  ”  (p.  87), 
and  it  is  “  not  to  be  expected  that  they  should  see  far 
ahead  of  their  time,  or  do  more  than  try  to  conduct 
affairs  quietly  along  existing  lines.”  On  nearly  every 
page  of  the  book  we  find  the  expression  of  the  author’s 
healthy  respect  for  strong  men  and  clear-sighted 
enthusiasm,  and  his  utter  contempt  for  the  weak  and 
.the  muddle-headed.  In  spite  of  his  irritation  at  the 
results,  he  can  hardly  conceal  his  admiration  for  the 
skill  with  which  Bismarck  outwitted  Granville  ;  and  he 
lias  rewritten  the  sketch  of  Carl  Peters  and  given  fairer 
treatment  to  that  bold  buccaneer  than  he  did  in  the  first 
edition.  The  author’s  scorn  for  feebleness  led  him 
originally  to  do  scant  justice  to  the  work  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  and  here  also  the  present  edition  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  former.  Mr.  Keltie  bitterly  denounces  the 
insensate  blindness  of  the  English  Government  from 
1880  to  1884,  and  pays  a  fresh  tribute  of  respect  to 
"“that  far-seeing  Proconsul,”  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 

Mr.  Keltie  displays  all  through  a  most  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  subject,  and  his  information  is  absolutely  up 
to  date.  Thus  his  remarks  on  the  movements  of  present 
French  expeditions  in  the  Ubangi  valley,  on  the  Abys¬ 
sinian  raids  in  Galla-land,  and  on  the  foundation  of  the 
negro  sultanate  of  Wadai,  are  based  either  on  the  work 
of  explorers  still  in  the  field  or  on  rumours  that  have 


filtered  to  the  coast  through  native  channels.  The  work, 
moreover,  seems  as  accurate  as  it  is  up  to  date.  Of 
course  in  a  book  of  this  size  there  are  a  few  slips. 
British  East  Africa  is  said  more  than  once  ( e.g .  p.  368) 
to  consist  of  about  a  million  square  miles,  whereas  (as 
the  table  in  the  appendix  shows)  it  is  less  than  half  of 
that  size.  Doenyo  Mburo  is  said  to  be  not  yet  extinct  ; 
Ruwenzori  is  said  (p.  465)  to  be  volcanic,  a  view  which 
Stuhlmann  conclusively  disproved  ;  while  it  is  said  to  be 
20,000  feet  in  height,  whereas  it  is  probably  little,  if  at  all, 
above  18,000  feet.  The  hydrographical  map  (p.  270)  is 
rather  misleading,  where  it  marks  the  basin  of  the  Webi 
Shebeyli  (which,  by  the  by,  is  always  called  on  the  maps 
the  R.  Webi — i.e.  the  River  River)  as  an  area  of  internal 
drainage.  But  these  are  details,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  in¬ 
formation  in  the  work  is  as  accurate  as  the  style  is  lucid 
and  as  the  judgments  are  just.  The  discussion  (pp.  380- 
382)  on  the  train  of  reasoning  which  led  to  the  Congolese 
Convention  of  May  1894  is  very  fair,  and  written  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  difficulties  of  Lord  Rosebery’s 
position.  The  statement,  however,  that  Captain Lugard’s 
“  perfect  fairness  was  in  time  recognized”  by  the  two 
rival  parties  in  Uganda  (p.  364)  is  hardly  correct,  unless 
violent  accusations  by  both  sides  of  being  the  puppet  of 
the  other  is  a  recognition,  as  well  as  a  proof,  of  fairness. 

MR.  EDWARD  JENKS  AS  HISTORIAN. 

“The  History  of  the  Australasian  Colonies.”  By  Edward 
Jenks,  M.A.  Cambridge:  The  University  Press. 
1895. 

ROF.  EDWARD  JENKS  spent  some  time  in  Victoria 
and  wrote  at  least  one  Colonial  history,  before 
taking  up  the  subject  of  the  history  of  the  Australasian 
Colonies  generally.  He  undoubtedly  has  qualifications 
for  the  task,  and  from  his  pen  an  addition  to  the 
Cambridge  Historical  Series  of  some  value  might  be 
looked  for.  A  brief  account  of  the  Australasian  Colonies 
from  their  foundation  to  the  year  1893,  the  period  covered 
by  Mr.  Jenks,  if  well  done,  would  be  of  real  service,  and 
the  first  impression  of  the  reader  will  be  that  he  has 
such  a  work  in  Mr.  Jenks’s  history.  In  his  preface  the 
author  is  at  pains  to  assure  us  of  the  care  which  has  been 
taken  to  ensure  accuracy,  and  of  the  difficulty  he  has 
found  in  compressing  Australasian  history  into  three 
hundred  pages.  He  has  made  researches  in  colonial 
archives,  and  has  received  assistance  from  learned 
societies,  libraries,  the  Colonial  Office,  his  colleague 
Prof.  Gonner,  and  his  editor  Dr.  Prothero.  From  so 
remarkable  a  combination  a  volume  of  modest  dimen¬ 
sions  might  be  expected  which  would  be  reliable 
in  its  data  and  workmanlike  in  its  treatment.  Mr. 
Jenks  calls  his  book  “  The  History  of  the  Australasian 
Colonies,”  but  it  will  require  some  very  close  revision 
before  it  can  claim  to  be  even  a  precis  of  Australasian 
history.  It  has  merits  :  it  is  picturesque  ;  it  is  fairly 
comprehensive  ;  it  is  easy  to  follow  ;  and  it  leaves  a 
very  definite  impression  on  the  reader’s  mind  of  the 
chief  incidents  of  Antipodean  progress.  But  as  a 
volume  for  students  who  may  perchance  pin  their  faith 
to  it,  and  look  to  it  as  a  work  of  reference,  it  needs 
considerable  overhauling.  Thus,  the  Portuguese  did 
not  feel  their  way  down  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  in 
1497,  before  rounding  the  Cape  ;  the  provincial  Councils 
of  New  Zealand  did  not  cease  to  exist  in  1875,  but  at 
the  end  of  1876  ;  Dr.  (now  Sir  William)  Gregory — who 
appears  in  the  index  as  D.  Gregory — never  was  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  British  New  Guinea,  whose  only  Administrator 
so  far  has  been  Dr.  (now  Sir  William)  Macgregor. 
The  Solomon  Islands  will  no  doubt  retain  their  name, 
although  Mr.  Jenks  speaks  of  them  throughout  as  the 
Salomon  Islands  ;  and  payment  of  members  in  Austra¬ 
lasia— except  Western  Australia — may  be  accepted  as 
a  fact,  although  Mr.  Jenks  reports  that  it  is  “  believed  ” 
to  be  in  force.  The  book  is  somewhat  lacking  in  the 
personal  element,  especially  in  its  later  pages,  and  men 
like  Parkes,  Vogel,  Bede  Dailey,  Service,  and  others, 
who  have  left  their  mark  on  Australasian  history,  are 
ignored.  Mr.  Jenks  cannot  excuse  this,  or  his  failure  to 
treat  of  other  matters  of  great  public  interest — to  wit, 
the  financial  crisis  through  which  the  Colonies  recently 
passed — on  the  score  of  space.  He  haswasted  more  than 
one  page  in  unnecessary  reiteration.  For  instance,  he 
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describes  the  Land  Regulations  of  1842  on  page  65  and 
page  103,  and  draws  the  same  moral  almost  in  the  same 
words  in  both  places,  though,  as  if  anxious  not  to 
be  too  pedantically  precise,  he  varies  the  reference 
in  the  second  case  by  speaking  of  “the  Land  Regu¬ 
lations  of  1840,”  a  slip  which  is  unfortunate  because 
land  rules  were  actually  issued  in  1840.  Again,  he 
describes  in  two  places,  though  with  slight  differences 
which  almost  suggest  different  authorities,  the  very 
tentative  attempt  to  provide  a  federal  Constitution  for 
Australia  in  1850.  His  narrative  of  the  abortive  federal 
movement,  brought  up  to  date,  affords  no  idea  of 
the  jealousies  of  public  men  which  have  been  the 
chief  stumbling-block  in  its  path.  One  might  imagine 
that  Mr.  Jenks  was  ignorant  of  the  financial  history 
of  the  Colonies  from  his  reference  to  the  buoyancy 
of  the  Australians,  which  “  too  often  degenerates  into 
recklessness,”  and  the  “  generosity  which  is  perilously 
akin  to  extravagance.”  He  finds  no  originality  in 
Australian  life  and  politics  ;  yet  within  a  page  of  the 
announcement  he  talks  of  experience  having  ripened 
originality,  as  though  it  were  possible  to  ripen  what 
does  not  exist.  In  the  beginning  of  his  book  he  defines 
the  difference  between  “Australia”  and  “Australasia,” 
and  warns  us  that  it  is  important  to  bear  that  difference 
in  mind.  In  the  end  he  tells  us  that  to  Australasia — 
which  includes  New  Zealand— war  is  scarcely  more 
than  a  name.  The  work  is  peppered  with  blemishes  of 
this  kind.  They  are  not  of  vital  or  organic  import, 
but  they  serve  to  show  that  slovenliness  has  had  at 
least  as  great  a  part  in  the  preparation  of  this  history 
as  care.  The  circumstance  is  regrettable,  because  the 
general  plan  of  the  volume  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

A  PREACHER  ON  PREACHING. 

“  Lectures  on  Preaching.”  By  W.  Boyd  Carpenter, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Ripon.  London  :  Macmillan  & 
Co.  1895. 

TT  is  always  interesting  and  instructive  to  hear  a 
workman  discourse  on  the  principles  and  practice 
of  his  own  particular  work  in  the  world.  The  Bishop 
cf  Ripon  is  famous  in  the  Church  as  an  ecclesiastic  of 
culture,  of  wide  sympathies,  and  of  thorough  devotion 
to  his  duties  ;  but  especially  is  he  famous  as  a  preacher. 
Any  words  of  his,  therefore,  to  young  men  preparing  for 
Holy  Orders  as  to  how  they  should  regard  preaching, 
and  as  to  how  they  should  train  themselves  for  it,  can¬ 
not  but  arrest  attention.  The  present  volume  consists 
of  six  lectures  delivered  in  the  Divinity  School,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  in  the  spring  of  last  year.  We  learn  from  the 
preface  that  the  lectures  were  not  written  but  spoken, 
and  that  they  are  now  published,  because  the  original 
audience  desired  it,  from  the  shorthand  writer’s  report. 
IVe  cannot  honestly  say  that  the  book  does  not  suffer 
in  consequence.  The  written  word  and  the  spoken 
word  are  by  no  means  the  same  thing  ;  the  virtues  of 
the  one  in  a  very  large  degree  exclude  the  virtues  of  the 
other.  These  present  lectures  were  no  doubt  admirably 
fitted  to  their  immediate  purpose,  the  audience  listening 
to  each  one  separately  at  intervals.  But  when  we  read 
them  straight  through  as  a  single  treatise  on  preaching, 
we  are  wearied  by  not  a  little  repetition,  and  vexed  not 
seldom  by  a  certain  looseness  or,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  vulgarity,  by  a  certain  flabbiness  in  the  speaker’s 
use  of  analogy  and  illustration.  We  sincerely  wish 
that  Dr.  Boyd  Carpenter  had  seen  his  way  in  some 
measure  to  recast  these  lectures  for  permanent  book 
orm,  shortening  and,  so  to  say,  bracing  them  up.  For 
n  spite  of  the  defect  we  are  speaking  of,  we  feel  that 
.hey  may  be  of  great  service  to  a  much  wider  circle 
han  that  which  first  listened  to  them,  and  it  is  a  pity, 
herefore,  that  they  should  not  be  as  good  as  they  might 
eadily  have  been  made.  But  whatever  improvements 
nay  be  possible,  here  for  the  present  the  lectures  are  as 
hey  are  ;  and  we  are  grateful  for  them,  and  commend 
heir  study  to  all  candidates  for  Orders  and  to  all  young 
clergymen  ;  for  they  are  full  of  wise  and  practical 
idvice,  and  they  are  singularly  healthy  in  their  tone 
hroughout. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  for  a  sound  treatise  on 
'reaching  there  is  abundant  room  in  the  Church  of 
-ngland.  For  all  English  clergymen  are  called  upon  to 


preach,  and  to  preach  often,  from  the  moment  of  their 
ordination.  Their  lay  auditors,  as  we  all  know,  are  indeed 
for  ever  picking  their  sermons  to  pieces,  and  are  for 
affecting  to  wish  that  sermons  of  any  sort  were  far 
less  frequent  than  they  are.  Yet  it  is,  we  believe,  a 
matter  of  universal  clerical  experience  that  the  immense 
majority  of  regular,  ordinary  church-goers  do,  for  all 
their  grumbling,  dearly  love  a  sermon  ;  and  the  evidence 
of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  for  the  most  part  they 
resent  attending  a  service  in  which  there  is  not  some 
sort  of  an  address,  as  if  they  had  been  tricked  and 
defrauded  of  their  rights.  The  abundance  of  sermons, 
therefore,  is  not,  as  the  malicious  would  have  us  believe, 
so  much  due  to  clerical  self-complacency  as  to  the 
voracious  appetite  for  them  on  the  part  of  your  ordinary 
middle-class  churchman.  It  is,  however,  idle  to  pretend 
that  in  any  large  percentage  of  cases  our  sermons  are 
good,  or  are  even  up  to  such  a  standard  of  goodness 
as  we  have  a  reasonable  right  to  expect.  The 
grumbles  of  the  laity  are  far  from  being  unjustified  ; 
and  when  the  clergy  piteously  hold  out  their  hands  and 
say,  “  But  what  can  you  expect  ?  See  what  innumerable 
and  distracting  duties  are  nowadays  laid  on  us  !  ”  we 
feel,  indeed,  a  certain  pertinence  in  their  plaint,  yet  are 
possessed  of  a  conviction  all  the  while  that  with  a  not 
extravagant  access  of  sincerity  and  pains  on  their  part 
they  might  do  far  better  than  at  present,  and  almost 
silence  our  criticisms.  Only  the  other  day  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  spoke  a  word  of  warning  to  our 
younger  clergy  on  the  subject  of  their  preaching,  and 
told  them  frankly  how  little  satisfaction  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  it  gave  him.  In  part  he  attributed  its  degeneracy 
to  the  effect  of  what  is  called  mission-preaching.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  on  all  sides  an  absence  of  preparation  and 
of  thought  about  it,  it  seeks  to  make  up  for  solidity  by 
flash  appeals,  it  is  sometimes  vulgar,  it  is  stamped  too 
often  with  slovenliness.  We  are  speaking  plain  words 
of  blame,  but  not  wantonly.  For  any  man  commending 
himself  to  us  as  a  divine  ambassador,  yet  speaking  from 
his  place  of  authority  without  knowing  precisely  what 
he  wishes  to  say,  and  without  having  taken  the  trouble 
to  say  it  in  the  best  way  possible  to  him,  is  a  peculiar 
impertinence  ;  and  of  such  impertinence,  alas  !  there  is 
in  the  Church  far  too  much. 

For  the  making  of  a  highly  acceptable  preacher  there 
are  many  things  necessary,  as  the  Bishop  of  Ripon 
excellently  insists  upon  in  the  lectures  now  under  notice. 
But  there  are  two  main  things  necessary  which  it  is  in 
every  man’s  power  to  have  characteristic  of  him,  and 
upon  which,  therefore,  we  have  a  right  to  insist.  The 
first  is,  an  unceasing  effort  to  know  himself,  and  a 
sincerity  to  his  own  convictions ;  the  second  is,  un¬ 
grudging  pains  in  preparing  his  discourse  before  he 
ventures  to  start  on  delivering  it.  Sincerity  and  pains  : 
these  are  the  primal  requisites.  They  will  not  alone 
make  a  man  a  great  preacher,  but  even  alone  they  will 
make  us  listen  to  him  with  profit  ;  and  without  them  his 
utterances  are  but  an  insult  to  his  hearers,  and  to  Him 
in  whose  Name  he  speaks. 

WITH  THE  ZHOB  FIELD  FORCE. 

“With  the  Zhob  Field  Force  in  1890.”  By  Captain 
Crawford  McFall.  London  :  William  Heinemann. 
1895. 

rr,HE  Zhob  Valley  is,  as  all  the  world  now  knows,  a 
district  of  the  very  highest  importance  to  us  in 
India,  because  not  only  does  it  supply  a  valuable  trade- 
route  between  Afghanistan  and  India,  but  it  commands 
the  Draband,  Gomal,  and  Tochi  passes  on  the  Afghan 
side  of  our  frontier,  and  at  the  same  time  is  easily  acces¬ 
sible  from  Quetta,  our  great  stronghold  in  the  North- 
West.  Its  possession,  in  fact,  enables  us  to  command 
the  Great  Gomal  Highway,  which  has  for  centuries 
been  the  principal  channel  through  which  traffic  from 
Central  Asia  flows  into  our  Indian  bazaars.  It  is  true 
that  prior  to  1890  it  had  for  some  time  been  almost  dis¬ 
used  owing  to  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  tribes  in 
its  neighbourhood,  but  its  strategical  and  commercial 
value  had  never  been  lost  sight  of.  At  a  time  when  events 
on  our  Indian  frontier  are  once  more  largely  occupying 
the  attention  of  the  public,  the  appearance  of  Captain 
McFall’s  book  should  be  very  welcome;  but  we  fear  that 
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those  who  take  it  up  with  the  hope  of  improving  their 
knowledge  of  our  frontier  policy  will  be  somewhat 
disappointed.  Two  brief  pages  at  the  commencement 
discuss  the  military  and  other  advantages  which  the 
Zhob  Valley  offers  to  those  w7ho  may  hold  command  of 
it,  and  the  next  five  pages  give  us  a  very  short  account  of 
the  expeditions  prior  to  that  of  1890,  which  had  been  de¬ 
spatched  inan  endeavourtoexplorethedistrictinquestion. 
Then  wTe  are  summarily  confronted  with  the  British 
force  which  left  Quetta  on  27  September  nearly  five 
years  ago.  Now,  unfortunately,  there  was  no  such  fight¬ 
ing  during  the  Zhob  Valley  Expedition  as  rendered  the 
recent  operations  in  Chitral  so  exciting,  or  gave  incident 
and  adventure  to  the  “  Diary  of  a  Cavalry  Officer.”  A 
book  on  military  operations,  or  dealing  with  strategical 
questions,  which  contains  no  “  hairbreadth  escapes,” 
no  sieges,  charges,  or  assaults,  must,  if  it  is  to  be 
eagerly  read,  either  be  valuable  in  a  scientific  way,  as 
are  the  travels  of  the  great  explorers,  or  it  must  be 
vivid  and  humorous  and  graphic,  like  the  “  Ride  to 
Khiva,”  or  Vambery’s  masterpiece.  The  bald  record  of 
marches  and  encampments  which  fills  the  journal  of 
every  other  officer  on  active  service  is  but  very  dry  and 
wearisome  reading.  We  get  rather  tired  of  pages  filled 
with  sentences  such  as  these  :  “  On  the  18th  ‘  Rouse  ’ 
was  sounded  at  4.30  a.m.,  and  a  start  made  at  6. 10  a.m. 
for  Kalla  Mulla  Kumal,  our  next  halting  place,  distant 
about  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles.  Two  halts  were  made 
en  route ,  from  7  a.m.  to  7. 10  a.m.,  and  from  9. 10  a.m.  to 
9.45  a.m.,  Kumal  itself  being  reached  at  11.15  a.m.”  ; 
and  again,  “  Nikhal,  or  Spole  Loara,  was  the  destina¬ 
tion,  distant  nearly  sixteen  miles,  and  this  was  reached 
at  1  p.m.  We  halted  three  times,  at  6.45  a.m.,  8.10 
a.m.,  and  10.55  a.m.  respectively.”  Pages  of  such 
writing  can  scarcely  be  termed  literature,  and  the  wearied 
reader  rubs  his  sleepy  eyes  at  last,  and  wonders  with 
what  object  they  were  written.  Nor  is  the  answer  far  to 
seek.  Captain  McFall  is  a  clever  draughtsman,  and  has 
added  some  ninety  illustrations  to  his  book.  But  even 
these  have,  as  a  rule,  scarcely  enough  interest  in  them 
to  justify  the  prodigality  with  which  they  have  been 
showered  on  the  text,  and,  moreover,  their  merit  is  de¬ 
cidedly  unequal.  They  are  often  on  too  small  a  scale  to  be 
quite  intelligible,  and  have  probably  suffered  a  good  deal 
in  the  process  of  reproduction.  Some,  indeed,  remind 
us  of  the  pictorial  puzzles  that  can  occasionally  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  a  penny  in  the  streets,  labelled  “  Find  Mr. 
Gladstone,”  or  some  other  notoriety  of  the  day.  “Find 
the  camel  ’’would  be  an  apt  inscription  for  the  sketch  on 
page  146,  for  example.  On  page  152  the  same  beast 
tnay  also  be  figuratively  pursued  with  keen  interest,  and 
on  page  175  the  uncertainty  of  touch  is  such  that  even 
vaster  problems  in  puzzledom  are  suggested.  The  dry 
matter-of-fact  extracts  from  order  books  and  diaries, 
which  constitute  the  text,  were  naturally  scarcely  suffi¬ 
cient  to  eke  out  an  adequate  number  of  pegs  on  which  to 
hang  the  pictures.  We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to 
find  some  five  pages  towards  the  end  of  the  volume 
occupied  with  a  verbatim  reprint  of  the  whole  of  Sir 
George  White’s  despatch  sent,  on  the  close  of  the  opera¬ 
tions,  to  the  Indian  Government.  All  the  “heads  of 
departments”  who  “rendered  me  willing  and  valuable 
assistance  ”  are  here  mentioned  by  name  in  the  usual 
stereotyped  phraseology  of  such  documents,  and  the 
padding  is  completed  by  the  inclusion  of  the  official 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Military  Department, 
who  tells  us  that  “the  Governor-General  in  Council 
has  heard  Sir  George  White’s  report  with  much 
satisfaction.”  The  pencil  appears,  in  fact,  to  have 
been  mightier  than  either  the  sword  or  pen  in  this 
expedition,  and  neither  the  professional  nor  desultory 
reader  will  find  much  of  value  or  interest  in  this  narra¬ 
tive  of  it. 

But  the  gravest  fault  we  have  to  find  is  that  no  map 
whatever  is  attached  to  it,  and  that,  therefore,  the  reader 
is  quite  at  sea  amidst  the  bewildering  lists  of  passes,  and 
valleys  and  rivers,  that  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  subject.  Surely  when  the  “scientific  frontier”  we 
have,  or  are  supposed  to  have,  constructed  in  the  North- 
West  of  our  Indian  Empire,  was  under  review,  a  map 
would  not  have  been  out  of  place  ;  and  what  is  an 
itinerary  without  at  least  a  rough  sketch  of  the  route  ? 
We  might  legitimately  expect  one  in  a  volume  in  which 
the  pencil  occupies  so  predominant  a  part. 


GYP’S  LATEST  NOVEL. 


“  Le  Cceur  d’Ariane.”  Par  Gyp.  Paris  :  Calmann 
L6vy.  1895. 

IT  may  justly  be  put  to  the  credit  of  that  lively  lady 
who  discourses  on  Parisian  manners  under  the 
pseudonym  of  “Gyp,”  that  she  formulated  and  perfected 
the  modern  novel  in  dialogue.  Quite  recently  this 
variant  of  fiction  has  been  domesticated  in  England  by 
youthful  and  feminine  followers  of  the  Comtesse  de 
Martel.  Their  efforts,  however,  merely  serve  to  warn 
all  whom  it  may  concern  that  the  evolution  of  character 
by  means  of  conversation  is  not  so  easy  as  it  seems. 
To  the  reader  of  “  Gyp”  it  does  indeed  appear  encourag¬ 
ingly  facile  and  fluent,  and  in  this  very  appearance  lies 
the  proof  of  her  keenness  of  observation  and  artistic 
execution.  For  the  novel  in  dialogue  is  bound  by  the- 
same  limitations  as  the  stage-play,  and  its  success  is 
secured  by  almost  the  same  qualities.  Its  characters 
have  to  tell  their  own  story,  so  that  the  lightest  word  of 
each  must  be  pregnant  with  self-revelation  if  the  dramatis 
personce  are  to  be  rescued  from  the  dimmest  vagueness 
of  outline.  Yet  any  suggestion  of  the  portentous  in 
their  conversation  violates  the  occasion  and  divorces 
the  story  from  the  essential  similitude  to  life.  The 
characters  are,  therefore,  in  the  position  of  puppets 
without  a  showman,  and  the  author  in  his  capacity  of 
omniscient  elucidator  disappears. 

Thus  a  novel  in  dialogue  is  successful  or  not  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  writer’s  faculty  for  devising  expressive 
and  simple  speech.  This  faculty  “  Gyp”  pre-eminently 
possesses,  and  when,  as  in  this  last  story,  she  fails,  it  is- 
through  poverty  of  conception,  and  not  through  any 
lack  of  technical  dexterity.  “  Le  Coeur  d’Ariane  ”  is  as 
well  written  as  “Autour  du  Mariage,”  but  in  the  latter 
case  ‘  ‘  Gyp  ”  had  something  to  write  about,  whereas  in  the- 
present  she  has  nothing.  The  Gallic  garden  of  girls  twit¬ 
tering  gaily  in  the  antechamber  to  life  (all  employed  in 
peeping  through  the  keyhole  at  the  comedy  of  human 
experience)  is  sketched  for  us  once  more  with  the  same 
mordant  touch,  the  same  subtly  ironical  significance. 
In  this  garden  all  the  rosebuds  are  cankered  at  heart, 
and  perfumed  with  the  poison  of  modernity.  When 
Gyp  began  to  write,  however,  she  saw  the  blood  and 
the  bones  of  this  tainted  exotic  society,  but  in  her  later 
works  she  has  not  troubled  to  look  beneath  the  painted 
face  of  it.  So  in  losing  touch  with  the  thin  vein  which 
linked  it  on  to  the  universal  sensibility,  Gyp’s  work  has 
lost  all  its  vitality  and  much  of  its  interest.  In  “  Le 
Cceur  d’Ariane  ”  the  interest  is  the  attraction  of  mere 
cleverness — of  sprightly  speech  and  serio-comic  inci¬ 
dent.  The  heroine  whose  heart  is  dissected  is  of 
course  guileless  of  any.  She  is,  however,  wise  enough 
to  realize  that  such  beauty  as  hers  may  be  reinforced  by 
“  une  robe  de  bure  capuchin  qui  a  fair  d’etre  peinte  sur  sa 
peau,  tant  elle  la  moule  exactement ;  cheveux  plats  ;  collet 
et  manchettes  d’une  religieuse.”  So  Ariane  builds  up  a 
glorious  reputation  for  virtue  by  ostentatious  devotion  to 
a  large  and  impecunious  family,  and  her  avowed  intention 
of  marrying  for  love.  Incidentally  she  associates  herself 
with  the  pet  charity  of  Madame  d’Aucoche,  sister  to  the 
Due  de  Bruges,  whose  only  son  is  heir  to  the  ducal 
millions.  Hugues  de  Bruges  is  not,  however,  a  credit 
to  his  family.  He  is  “  trente-huit  ans,  grand,  g ros, 
colossal,  demarche  lourde,  mouvements  gauches,  fair 
bete  et  vulgaire,”  in  addition  to  which  attractions  he  has 
“  pieds  et  oreilles  horribles,  expression  bestiale,  vete- 
ments  mal  faits.”  Nevertheless  he  succumbs  at  once 
to  Ariane’s  exquisite  austerity,  although  he  remains  too 
shy  and  stupid  to  express  his  devotion.  One  day 
Ariane  announces  her  intent  on  of  entering  a  convent, 
and  at  length,  in  a  farewell  interview,  betrays  her  affec¬ 
tion  for  Hugues. 

“  Ariane  (mouvement  des 
sur  l’dpaule  de  Hugues). 


d’un  air  extasid)  *  vous  ! ' 
“  Le  Due  (abasourdi). 


yeux  et  appuyant  sa  tote 
‘  Vous  !  ’  (elle  le  regarde 


‘  Comment  !  c’dtait  mon  fils 
(au  comble  de  l’dtonnement). 


que  .  .  . 

‘  ‘  Madame  d' A  ucoche 
‘  C’dtait  lui  qui  .  .  .’ 

“  Ariane .  ‘  Oui  !  ’  (Elle  se  rejette  brusquement  en 

arrive  et  sanglote  la  tete  cachde  dans  les  cousins.)” 
Ultimately  Hugues  is  made  to  understand  his  happi- 
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ness.  “  C’est  6gal  !  ”  mutters  the  old  Due,  who  alone 
sees  through  the  fair  and  saintly  schemer.  “  Ce  que  les 
femmes  sont  rosses  !  ” 

Such  is  the  kernel  of  the  story,  which  is  developed 
through  nearly  three  hundred  pages  of  chatter,  occa¬ 
sionally  brilliant  but  mostly  flatulent  and  empty.  Of 
the  surface  of  that  section  of  French  society  which  was 
once  aptly  designated  “  le  double-monde'”  we  have 
surely  had  enough.  Orre  does  not,  of  course,  expect  to 
find  Gyp  probing  the  springs  of  sensation  nor  agonizing 
over  the  uttermost  meaning  of  life.  But  there  is  a  plane 
that  stretches  between  metaphysics  and  that  futile  ex¬ 
teriority  which  is  neither  human,  nor  diabolic,  nor 
divine.  And  once  upon  a  time  was  not  Gyp  also  among- 
the  artists?  & 
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■  huS  Florence  Montgomery  has  given  us  a  short  story 
imbedded  in  three  volumes  of  “padding.”  Though 
without  anything  objectionable  to  quarrel  with,  it&is 
still  a  book  that  one  forgets  immediately  after  reading 
£?.  aft  lme\  “A  Great  Responsibility”  is  a  bright 
little  story,  with  that  ever  interesting  character,  a  wilful 
young  heiress,  for  heroine. 


FICTION. 


“A  Plant  of  Lemon  Verbena.”  By  Alicia  Leith. 

London  :  Gibbings  &  Co.  1895. 

'T'HIS  is  a  poetic  and  touching  little  storv,  which  we 
,  should  appreciate  more  if  it  were  written  in  English. 
AVest  Somerset  readers  may  revel  in  it.  But  those  of 
us  who  have  not  the  honour  to  belong  to  that  pic¬ 
turesque  locality  blanch  before  the  accumulated  “  z’s  ” 
of  the  volume.  “I  chok’d  auvr  the  words  an’  Matha 
zeen  as  I  luked  martel  zcared  ”  is  not  perhaps  a  dark 
saying,  but  certainly  a  troublesome  one  to  a  would-be 
rapid  reader.  And  that  is  a  mild  example  of  the 
grie\  ance.  The  same  applies  to  every  book  written  in 
dialect,  however  ;  and,  of  its  kind,  this  one  is  nicely 
written  and  readable. 


“God  Forsaken.”  By  Frederic  Breton.  London: 

Hutchinson  &  Co.  1895. 

,  ,  ^.Hel!PineT,in  Homespun  ”  was  good,  but  this  last 

book  by  Mr.  Breton  is  better  still.  The  plot  is  most 
uncommon  and  very  cleverly  worked  out,  and  the  writ¬ 
ing  never  jacks  power.  We  fancy  we  trace  a  strong 
influence  of  Ibsen  ,  on  the  writer’s  philosophy.  There 
are  a  few  improbabilities  here  and  there,  but  they  are 
too  cleverly  done  to  offend  the  reader  much.  What  is 
more  serious,  to  our  thinking,  is  the  very  obvious  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  book’s  motif  in  the  concluding  para¬ 
graph.  A  tale  as  powerful  as  this  one  is  well  able  to 
point  its  own  moral,  and  it  would  surely  have  been  far 
more  artistic  to  allow  it  to  do  so. 


“Kathjeen  Clare.”  By  Dora  McChesney.  London: 

W  illiam  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1895. 

We  expect  in  these  days  to  find  in  our  historical 
novel  (by  a  new  writer)  frank  traces  of  Stanlev  Weyman 
with  veiled  attempts  at  Stevenson.  This  book  is  no 
exception  ;  not  that  the  imitation  is  in  any  way  imperti¬ 
nent,  but  that  without  these  pioneers  the  tale  would 
hardjy  have  been  written.  It  deals  with  the  fall  of 
Strafford,  whisks  Van  Dyck  and  even  Milton  on  to  the 
stage  for  a  prudently  short  interval,  and  tells  prettily 
enough  of  the  love  affairs  of  a  nice  young  girl.  The 
story  entertains  us  mildly,  and  the  tragedy,  as  therein 
presented,  leaves  us  unmoved.  The  illustrations,  by 
Mr.  J.  Shearman,  are  graceful  and  well  produced.  The 
whole  book  is  more  of  an  addition  to  the  shelves  of 
young  people  who  are  “taking”  history  than  to  his¬ 
torical  literature  itself. 


W  orthy.  By  Mrs.  H.  M.  Cadell.  London  :  Reming¬ 
ton  &  Co.  1895. 

A\  e  cannot  but  think  it  a  mistake  when  a  man  writes 
a  preface  to  the  work  of  his  dead  mother,  anticipating 
adverse  criticism  and  deprecating  it  on  the  ground  of 
the  author’s  illness  at  the  time  of  writing  the  book. 
Surely  an  appeal  to  the  kindly  feelings  of  a  reviewer  is 
immoral  if  not  unavailing;  for,  if  successful,  would  it 
not  cause  that  good  man  and  true  to  fail  in  his  duty? 
n  this  case,  the  apology  is  the  more  irritating  for  being 
absolutely  unnecessary.  On  its  own  merits,  “  Worthy” 
is  a  novel  above  the  average.  The  stvle  is  sincere, 
refined,  and  always  restrained  throughout.  The  word- 
pictures  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  are  lively,  and 
Iclen,  the  heroine,  is  a  real  woman,  and  interesting  as 
such.  .  The  whole,  thing  is  widely  different  from  the 
i)  sterical  production  which  the  well-meaning  preface 
leads  us  to  expect. 


“The  Mistress  of  Quest.”  By  Adeline  Sergeant. 

London:  Hutchinson  &  Co.  1895. 

Why  does  Miss  Adeline  Sergeant  write  so  much?  All 
her  books  are  well  turned-out  pieces  of  work,  but  some 
are  more  than  that,  and  these  last  make  us  impatient  of 
the  others.  This  one  before  us  is  a  readable  enough 
novel  of  a  very  ordinary  kind.  Neither  the  characters 
nor  their  doings  have  anything  about  them  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  common  herd.  Almost  the  only  clever 
touch  in  the  book  is  in  the  drawing  of  old  "Farmer 
Verrall,  who  thought  it  condescension  to  allow  his 
daughter  to  marry  an  artist.  For  those  who  expect  the 
average  novel,  the  book  is  admirable ;  but  Miss 
Sergeant  has  taught  us  to  expect  a  little  more. 


“A  Great  Indiscretion.”  By  Evelyn  Everett  Green. 

London  :  Isbister  &  Co.  1895. 

“  Colonel  Norton.”  By  Florence  Montgomery.  London  : 

Richard  Bentley  &  Son.  1895. 

“A  Great  Responsibility.”  By  Marguerite  Bryant 
London  :  Hurst  &  Blackett.  1895. 

The  book  which  has  for  title  “A  Great  Indiscretion  ” 
is  a  disappointingly  proper  little  story  of  two  maiden 
aunts  and  a  baby  nephew.  It  would  be  a  readable  little 
book  enough  but  for  this  infant.  All  mothers  of  real 
boys  will  be  exasperated  to  read  of  this  one.  Here  is 
one  of  his  least  painful  utterances.  “  I  don’t  like 
feeling  as  if  I’d  dot  somefing  inside  of  me  made  of 
lead  wiv  little  prits  on  it.  Mamsey  says  it’s  a  tonsance  • 
and  vat  little  boys  ought  to  have  it  :  but  I  don’t  lite  it.’ 

•  .  .  I  want  to  be  stolded.  I  fink  it  would  be  dood  for 
ne  and  help  me  to  remember.  I  fink  I  fordet  fings  too 
:o° n-”  Comment  is  needless.  In  “Colonel  Norton” 


“Golden  Lads  and  Girls.”  By  H.  A.  Hinkson. 

London  :  Downey  &  Co.  1895. 

“  Mr.  Trueman’s  Secret.”  By  H.  P.  Palmer.  London  : 

Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  1895. 

Among  the  W  ater  Lilies.  ”  By  Cecilia  Blake.  London: 

Simpkin,  Marshall,  Kent  &  Co.  1895. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  clever  story  of  Irish  life,  some¬ 
what  marred  by  a  feeble  love-interest.  The  author  is 
not  at  home  in  the  creation  of  girls  and  their  mild 
romances,  but  he  knows  very  well  how  to  bring  before 
us  the  Green  Isle  and  some  of  her  racier  types  of 
character.  Dr.  Finucane  is  an  amusing  study,  and  so 
is  I'  itzmaurice,  the  “rackety”  Dublin  undergraduate. 
All  the  book,  except  the  part  devoted  to  love-making,  is 
original  enough  to  merit  reading.  “Mr.  Trueman’s 
Secret  ”  is  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  carry  out  a  melo¬ 
dramatic  idea,  and  cannot  be  considered  worth  much 
serious  criticism.  Without  having  very  glaring  faults, 
it  is  lamely  constructed  on  a  clumsy  foundation. 

Among  the  \\  ater  Lilies  ”  belongs  to  the  rather  trying 
class  of  books  wherein  wicked  Italians  observe  “II 
dia\  olo  !  and  babies  are  found  on  doorsteps,  arrayed 
in  “  the  finest  possible  materials.”  Works  of  this  type 
we  have  always  with  us — usually  in  the  servants’  hall. 


Matthew  Furth.  By  Ida  Lemon.  London  :  Long¬ 
mans,  Green  &  Co.  1895. 

The  writer  of  this  Last-End  novel  has  endeavoured  to 
rival  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison  on  his  own  ground.  The 
story  of  Selina,  the  pretty  young  girl  who  earned  money 
by  pawning  her  neighbour’s  treasures,  is  sympathetically 
and  humorously  given.  Besides  the  pathos  of  simple 
tragedy,  the  book  is  full  of  amusement  for  its  readers. 
Mrs.  Gripper's  velveteen  and  Brasy  Jimmy’s  shifts  for  a 
living,  are  laughable  to  hear  of.  Altogether,  this  is  a 
charming  little  story,  well  and  sincerely  written  up  to  a 
good  standard,  below  which  it  seldom  falls. 


“  Dalefolk.  By  Alice  Rea.  London  •  Hurst  & 
Blackett.  1895. 

Dalefolk  is  a  painstaking  study  of  Cumberland 
and  its  rustics.  In  one  not  overlong  volume  the 
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authoress  would  have  kept  up  our  interest  in  her  strange 
farmer-folk  and  their  humours  ;  in  three  volumes,  closely 
packed,  we  weary  of  them  slightly.  The  local  colour 
gives  the  impression  of  faithfulness,  and  the  main  idea 
of  the  plot  is  a  striking  and  picturesque  one.  Less 
writing  and  a  few  more  bold  effects  would  have  made 
this  book  one  to  be  remembered. 


“  The  End  of  the  Run.”  By  Galpin  and  Austin  Oliver. 

London  :  Digby,  Long  &  Co.  1895. 

Brazen  must  be  the  front  of  him  whose  hero’s  sister 
gets  herself  mistaken  for  a  “  minx,”  and  causes  infinite 
heartburnings  to  the  hero’s  wife.  No  amount  of 
repetition  would  seem  to  dull  the  charm  of  this  exquisite 
conceit.  Here  the  heroine  has  a  very  good  husband, 
and  illtreats  him,  in  consequence,  for  a  somewhat  half¬ 
hearted  lover,  who  marries  her  in  the  end  of  the  book, 
the  husband  having  been  put  to  a  lingering  death.  The 
heroine  then  feels  “the  intense  joy  which  only  those 
who  have  passed  through  the  fiery  trial,  and  at  last 
attained  the  fulfilment  of  their  hopes,  can  ever  experi¬ 
ence.”  We  will  end  with  a  specimen  of  punctuation, 
taken  at  random,  and  by  no  means  the  worst  in  the  book. 
“Vera,  my  darling,  I  have  waited  and  waited,  it  seems 
to  me  hundreds  of  years,  for  this  moment,  tell  me,  little 
one,  do  you  still  care  for  me,  and  will  you  be  my  own 
sweet  wife  ;  there  is  no  tie  now  dear,  to  separate  us, 
only  tell  me  that  you  love  me.” 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 


individual  who  can,  “  in  any  appreciable  way,”  be  placed  in  the 
front  rank  as  a  man  of  pure  genius,  and  Coleridge  comes  nearer 
to  Shakespeare  than  any  one  else.  This  is  a  good  beginning, 
and  the  man  who  wrote  it  ought  to  be  able  to  explain  to  those 
who  do  not  know,  how  it  is  that  Coleridge  the  poet  has  such  an 
immense  reputation — it  is  one  of  the  standing  surprises  in 
literature  to  many  people.  But  Mr.  Chancellor  has  nothing  to 
tell  us  except  what  stands  in  the  words  he  quotes  from  Southey 
— “  All  other  men  that  I  have  met  are  mere  children  to  him,  and 
yet  all  is  palsied  by  a  total  want  of  moral  strength.”  Indeed, 
the  only  striking  passage  in  the  essay  is  an  interpretation  of 
Buffon’s  mot ,  “genius  is  the  capacity  for  taking  infinite  pains.” 
This  is  a  “somewhat  arbitrary  and  misleading  dictum  .  .  .  what 
Goethe  probably  means  to  infer  is  that  talent  is  the  art  of  taking 
infinite  pains,  a  very  different  conclusion.  For  genius  is  a  God- 
given  possession  which,”  &c.  If  this  is  indeed  so,he“  meant  to 
infer”  something  exceedingly  stupid  and  dull,  and  it  is  a  wonder 
his  dictum  has  ever  been  remembered.  And  four  pages  after 
this  purple  patch  Mr.  Chancellor  assures  us  in  Lamb’s  words 
that  he  is  a  South  Briton.  Mr.  Chancellor  is  so  cautious  that  he 
seldom  allows  himself  to  affirm  even  the  most  obvious  truth 
except  through  two  negatives,  clouded  by  limiting  clauses  and 
“  somewhats.”  His  style  too  is  unsympathetic  ;  for  one  thing,  he 
is  always  chopping  in  with  a  clause  between  the  relative  and  its  \ 
verb — “  one  of  the  chief  among  those  who,  while  doubting  the  j 
efficiency  of  their  efforts,  have  nobly  attempted  the  regeneration  1 
of  their  fellow-men.”  “  Great  intellectual  powers  (comma)  which 
(comma)  had  they  had  a  greater  analytical  basis  (comma) 
might  have  placed  him  in  a  position,”  &c.  If  such  things  only 
occurred  once  or  twice  it  would  not  matter  much.  Mr.  I 
Chancellor  has  a  great  admiration  for  the  six  men  he  describes  | 
in  this  volume,  and  his  readers  will  sympathize  with  him,  - 
remembering  how  often  they  too  have  felt  that  they  really  ha.d  I 
nothing  to  say  about  the  authors  they  loved  best. 


“Some  Side-Lights  on  the  Oxford  Movement.’  By  Minima 
Parspartis.  London  and  Leamington  :  Art  and  Book 
Company.  1895 


THIS  is  an  interesting  record,  and  perhaps  it  is  ungrateful 
to  say  that  it  might  have  been  more  generally  interesting 
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if  it  had  been  even  more  personal  and  gossipy,  and  less  con¬ 
cerned  with  discussions  of  doctrine.  Just  at  present,  questions 
of  doctrine  are  rather  far  off.  A  religious  doctrine  must  be 
either  true  or  false  ;  but  the  necessity  of  choosing  does  not  of 
itself  oppress  even  a  religious  mind  any  more  than  the  choice 
between  two  opposing  theories  in  the  higher  regions  of  science. 
Some  spiritual  need  is  required  to  make  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  a  doctrine  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  a  challenge 
which  must  be  answered  ;  and  nowand  then  our  attention  is  apt 
to  wander  during  the  discussions  of  doctrine  in  this  book, 
because  for  the  moment  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  humanity  of 
the  question.  Minima,  it  would  seem,  was  bound  to  become  a 
Roman  Catholic  from  the  very  beginning.  The  extremely 
personal  and  characteristic  yearning  for  a  certain  kind  of 
reverence  and  solemnity,  a  certain  kind  of  safety  and  closeness 
to  God,  could  only  be  satisfied  by  Rome  ;  and  so  long  as  these 
personal  needs  in  Minima  and  her  friends  (we  wish  we  had 
been  told  more  of  Milly)  are  visible,  the  record  is  widely 
interesting.  The  interest  of  the  other  parts  must  necessarily 
narrow  down  to  those  who  have  been  through  exactly  the  same 
difficulties— those,  in  fact,  for  whom,  the  authoress  tells  us,  the 
book  was  especially  written.  The  sentence  we  like  best  is  at 
the  beginning,  in  a  description  of  her  fourteen-year-old  life  at 
Clifton  :  “  Still  more  fascination  did  the  Catholic  shop  a  little 
higher  up  (Park  Street)  possess.  ...  We  used  to  get  our 
stationery  there,  as  an  excuse  for  looking  at  the  images  and 
books.”  It  is  a  delicious  picture,  and  this  and  other  touches 
almost  as  good  are  left  in  all  simplicity  to  speak  for  themselves 
—a  reticence  hardly  to  be  reached  by  one  writing  fiction  for  the 
fiction’s  sake.  Mr.  Barker,  who  went  with  the  family  to  Rome, 
as  tutor  to  Minima’s  brothers,  is  absolute  Jane  Austen,  and 
comes  to  us  with  all  the  humour  and  charm  of  a  character  who 
has  not  gone  through  the  conscious  imagination  of  a  novelist. 


“The  Storm  Bird.”  By  Axel  Lundegard.  Translated  by  Agnes 
Kilgour.  London :  Hodder  Bros.  1895. 

“The  Storm  Bird”  falls  between  two  stools  ;  it  is  heavy  as 
fiction  and  uncertain  as  history.  It  begins  fictitiously.  Dr.  Anton 
Anderson  is  a  philanthropist  whose  schemes  have  miscarried. 
They  miscarry  in  the  first  and  second  chapters,  and  the  book 
stagnates  entirely  in  the  third.  So,  having  nothing  better  to  do, 
he  sits  under  a  maple-tree  and  thinks  of  Doctor  Schiitte.  In 
chapter  iv.  he  still  thinks  of  Doctor  Schiitte,  and  the  Baroness 
von  C.  comes  along  and  begins  reminiscences  of  that  person, 
talking  like  a  book.  “  Woe  to  the  seers  whose  hearts  are  too 
early  lired  by  an  Idea,”  is  a  specimen  of  her  colloquialisms. 
She  finishes,  and  Anton  Anderson  sits  and  meditates  much  m 
the  vein  of  a  political  leader-writer  in  a  local  paper.  “Anton 
Anderson  was  still  sitting  musing  when  the  sun  rose,”  and  so  the 
business  ends.  The  English  of  the  translation  is  as  colourless 
as  the  book. 


“  Literary  Types,  being  Essays  in  Criticism.”  By  E.  Beresford 
Chancellor,  M.A.  (Oxon.)  London:  Swan  Sonnenschein. 
1895. 

“  We  cannot  look,  however,  imperfectly,  upon  a  great  man 
without  gaining  something  from  him.”  From  this  quotation, 
which  stands  on  Mr.  Chancellor’s  title-page,  we  gather  that  Mr. 
Chancellor  expects  us  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  publishing  these 
essays  ;  but  we  are  not  a  bit.  Does  he  really  imagine  any  one 
will  be  grateful  to  a  man  who  says  that  Lamb’s  essays  are 
inimitable,  his  poems  not  so  good,  who  says  that  he  was  sweet 
to  his  sister,  and  that  he  had  intrinsic  worth  under  a  frivolous 
exterior  ?  Or  is  gratitude  owing  for  the  other  novelties  in  this 
essay,  the  two  anecdotes  against  North  Britons  about  “my 
beauty  ”  and  Burns  ?  Again  we  are  quite  willing  to  welcome 
any  one  who  will  write  a  sensible  defence  of  Dickens  against 
those  who  think  him  a  bad  artist  and  a  maudlin  sentimentalist  ; 
but  Mr.  Chancellor  splutters  about  decadents,  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  present  times,  nowadays,  the  sexual  problem,  Ibsen. 
We  may  be  a  poor  lot,  but  we  are  not  to  be  caught  by  such 
unworthy  stuff.  Mr.  Chancellor  opens  his  essay  on  Coleridge 
saying  that  in  English  literature  Shakespeare  is  the  only 


“The  Chouans.”  By  H.  de  Balzac.  Translated  by  Ellen 

Marriage,  with  a  Preface  by  George  Saintsbury.  London  : 
J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  1895. 

“  Les  Chouans”  is  a  romance  set  apart  in  a  wonderful  place 
of  its  own  among  romances.  A  romance  it  surely  is,  with  a  full 
measure  of  glamour,  no  lack  of  history,  of  stirring  adventure, 
fighting,  hairbreadth  escapes,  mystery.  That  is  all  we  expect 
from  a°romance,  and  if  some  of  the  minor  characters  (or  charac¬ 
ters  which  should  be  minor)  are  well  drawn,  our  gratitude  over¬ 
flows.  But  Balzac  has  done  more  ;  he  has  conceived  the  very 
essentials  of  his  romance  with  as  much  depth  and  humanity  as 
he  would  bring  to  bear  on  a  drama  of  more  prosaic  setting. 
“  Les  Chouans"5’  is  a  romance,  but  the  heroine  is  in  actuality  the 
chief  figure,  and  she  stands  out  radiant,  a  living  woman,  as 
varied  and  rounded  a  person  as  any  Balzac  treated.  It  is  a 
romance,  but  the  hero  exists,  the  very  glamour  of  his  presence, 
his  courage  and  his  beauty  are  peculiarities  characteristic  of  this 
particular  being.  The  Gems  is  a  real  man,  no  mere  mask,  in 
which  the  imagination  of  a  youthful  reader  may  go  adventuring 
into  fine  situations  on  its  own  account.  The  love  between  the 
two  grows  swiftly,  as  one  would  expect  in  such  stirring  times  , 
but  their  first  five  hours  together  will  compare  with  the  love 
passage  in  any  novel  for  subtlety  and  reality.  Les  Chouans 
is  a  romance ;  but  it  is  also  a  chapter  in  the  Comtidie 
Plumaine.”  The  translation  is  as  good  as  can  be  expected. 
When  Balzac  is  undeniably  and  obviously  exciting,  the  translator 
rises  to  the  occasion,  or  else  the  reader  is  too  wrapt  to  remark 
shortcomings.  But  in  the  passages  where  the  action  is  not 
stirring,  the  English  version  is  unconvincing,  the  sentences  do 
not  strike,  they  are  not  alive,  and  the  eye  runs  them  over  with¬ 
out  catching  hold  of  anything.  A  reader  who  was  not  jealously 
on  the  look-out  might'  well  pass  over  even  a  quite  senseless 
sentence,  the  queer  blunder,  for  instance,  on  page  47  :  ‘  He 

(Marche-h-Terre)  pointed  to  the  Blues,  for  these  faithful  de¬ 
fenders  of  altar  and  throne  were  all  brigands  and  murderers  of 
Louis  XVI.”  Balzac  is  never  dull,  even  when  he  goes  far  moze 
out  of  his  way  than  in  “  Les  Chouans,”  because  he  never  touches 
anything  without  the  keenest  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  it 
himself,  and  therefore  a  dead  sentence  is  an  impossibility,  i  he 
preface  by  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  a  mistake,  though  a  brief  one. 
Even  if  you  set  aside  the  fact  that  Balzac  has  admirers  whe 
cannot  bear  to  see  any  one  (any  one  else  at  least)  surveying  him 
except  on  bended  knees,  he  is  still  the  last  person  to  need  any- 
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body’s  introduction  tacked  on  to  his  work.  It  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  dangerous  policy,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  preface  a  novel 
by  saying  that  a  good  deal  of  it  is  dull  because  the  novelist  did 
not  know  how  to  manage  things ;  but,  any  way,  one  does  not  want 
to  carry  about  blame  or  praise,  true  or  mistaken,  with  one’s  copv 
of  “  The  Chouans.”  " 

“Stories  of  the  Bishops  of  Iceland.”  Translated  from  the 
I  celandic  “  Biskupa  Sogur,”  by  the  Author  of  “  The  Chorister 
Brothers.”  London  :  J.  Masters  &  Co.  1895. 

Here  are  four  stories  taken  from  the  Bishops’  Sagas, chronicles 
of  the  early  Church  history  of  Iceland.  ‘  The  first  tells  of 
Thorwald,  “  the  Far-farer,”  the  first  man  to  preach  the  Gospel  in 
Iceland.  For  some  time  Thorwald  accompanied  Svein  in  his 
\  iking  voyages,  then  he  took  the  true  faith  and  was  baptized  by 
the  Saxon  Bishop  Frederick,  and  in  981  they  both  went  to 
Iceland.  The  second  and  third  stories  tell  of  the  first  five 
Icelandic  bishops,  and  the  fourth  of  S.  Thorlak,  who  died  in 
1193.  “He  was  so  careful  in  his  words,  that  he  never  reviled 
the  weather,  as  many  do,  or  any  of  those  things  that  were  not 
reprehensible,  and  which  he  saw  were  according  to  God’s  will. 
He  was  weary  no  day.  He  feared  nothing  much,  except  the 
Althing  (general  meeting)  and  the  Ember  days  ;  the  Althing 
for  this  reason,  that  he  thought  many  a  man  there  would 
erroneously  weigh  his  speaking  when  it  was  worth  much,  and  he 
thought  much  lay  on  it ;  but  the  Ember  days  for  this,  that  he 
thought  it  a  great  responsibility  to  ordain  men  who  had  come  a 
long  way  for  this  purpose,  and  he  saw  much  disability  in  them, 
both  on  account  of  little  learning  and  other  manners,  not  to  his 
mind  ;  yet  he  hardly  thought  them  to  be  denied,  both  for  the 
sake  of  their  own  poverty,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  men  that 
had  taught  them,  or  had  sent  testimonials  with  them.” 


1  Ormond.” 
1895. 


By  Maria  Edgeworth.  London  :  Downey  &  Co. 


I  his  year  has  brought  a  perfect  flood  of  reprints,  and  some 
of  them  would  appear  unnecessary,  judging  from  the  second¬ 
hand  bookshops  and  the  old  editions  to  be  seen  there,  as  cheap 
aiul  far  prettier  and  less  affected  than  those  publishers  are  wont 
to  issue  now.  But  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  wisdom  of 
bringing  “Ormond”  forward  again.  The  book  is  alive  with 
fine  characters— Sir  Ulick,  Dora,  White  and  Black  Connal,  and 
above  all,  Cornelius  O’Shane.  King  Corney  is  a  masterpiece. 
It  would  have  been  only  too  easy  to  have  madehim  a  caricature, 
to  have  exaggerated  his  faults  and  his  virtues  ;  but  Miss  Edge- 
worth  drew  him  with  such  skill  that  we  cannot  distinguish 
between  his  faults  and  his  virtues.  There  is  no  division  :  he  is 
one  man.  We  laugh  at  first,  perhaps,  when  we  hear  of  him,  but 
•directly  we  know  him  we  come  under  his  spell.  He  is  a  man  of 
great  dignity,  and  it  is  a  rare  feat  to  have  made  his  truly  royal 
dignity  stand  firm  through  so  much  that  is  ridiculous — that 
would  be  ridiculous  apart  from  him.  The  book  only  lives  by 
virtue  of  its  characters,  for  there  is  really  no  story.  The  de’- 
velopment  of  Harry  Ormond,  the  hero,  is  meant  to  provide  a 
story  ;  but  it  does  not,  and  the  nearest  approach  to  a  binding 
thread  is  Sir  Click  O’Shane.  He  is  almost  as  well  done  as 
his  cousin,  King  Corney,  though  he  is  not  originally  so  rich 
a  character,  and  the  scene  between  the  two  in  King  Corney’s 
kingdom  is  the  most  brilliant  passage  in  the  biok.  The  next 
best  is  the  home-coming  of  Corney’s  daughter  Dora.  Ormond 
hardly  rises  into  existence  anywhere  in  the  story,  except  in  his 
love  of  King  Corney — it  would  indeed  be  hard,  even  for  a  hero,  to 
stand  next  to  such  a  full  character  and  not  reflect  a  little  life 
from  him.  One  trait  in  his  character,  at  any  rate,  is  most 
strikingly  apt  and  true.  He  fears  that  his  boy’s  vanity  and  love 
of  flattery  will  spoil  him  when  he  becomes  the  idol  of  Kin°- 
Corney  s  subjects.  They  are  not  the  best  kind  of  company,  but 
their  praise  and  flattery  is  sweet.  However,  Miss  Edgeworth 
<lid  not  arrive  at  expressing  this  legitimately;  she  tells  us 
straight  out. 

The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications. 
He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
vmtcrs  of  MSS.  sent  m  and  not  acknowledged . 

Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be  sent 
to  the  Publishing  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand; 
or  to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lane,  London,  E.C.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  forwarded 
every  Friday  Evening  by  post ,  prepaid,  to  any  newsagent  in  Town 
or  Country,  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

PARIS. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  BOYVEAU  &  Chevillrt,  22  Rue  Je  la  Banque  ( near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli;  at  Le 
■Kiosque  Duterron,  Boulevard dcs  Capacities,  ant  Lc  Kiosque 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SPECIAL  INSURANCE 

FOR  THE 

TITLED,  PROFESSIONAL,  &  MERCANTILE  CLASSES 

COVERING  THE  RISK  OF 

ACCIDENTS  AND 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES, 

AND  UNDER  CERTAIN  CIRCUMSTANCES 

GRANTING  AN  ANNUITY. 

SUMS  ASSURED  from  £500  to  £4000. 


WITH  DISABLEMENT  ALLOWANCES  UP  TO  £12  A  WEEK. 

Premiums  from  £2. 


A  WORLD-WIDE  POLICY. 


OCEAN  ACCIDENT  AND  GUARANTEE  CORPORATION,  LTD. 

40  to  44  MOOEGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
FOUNDED  1871. 

ASSETS  (including  Uncalled  Capital,  31  Dec.,  1894),  £403,397 

NO  TOURIST’S  OUTFIT  IS  COMPLETE 

WITHOUT 

VINOLIA  CREAM  «« 

SUNBURN,  INSECT  BITES,  ITCHING,  &c. 


NO  END  OF  WORRY  SAVED  BY  USING 

STONE’S  TIME  SAVING 

For  keeping  in  order  all  SPECIALITIES 
s  Uh  c,  H  LETTERS*  PAPERS,  PAMPHLETS.  MUSIC,  tee. 

Sold  by  S^oncrsjv^ry.herc.Srnlpostcird  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Manufacturer, 

HENRY  STONE  &  SON,  BANBURY. 

Sqecat  Bore,.  Fites,  and  Cabinet,  matte  to  order  for  a  „ariety  c/  flurfiose. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

NAPLES,  SU^dCOLOMBO!  “  PLYM°UTH'  GIBRALTAR. 

Manager,:  {  anDEMON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  }  FenchJrch* nu“L>ndoa. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W! 

p  and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 
A  •  BOMBAY,  GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  BRINDISI.  I 

EGYPT,  ADEN,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY . /  everY  weelc. 

CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  COLOMBO,  CHINA,  STRAITS  I 

JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA..!  )  evcrY  fortnight. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 

For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhatl  Street,  E.C.,  oc 
*5  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W.  ’  ' 
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HEWETSONS 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 


LONDON,  W. 


THE  LARCEST  STOCK  OF  ENGLISH  CARVED 


BORWICK’S 

BAKING 


LARGEST  SALE  IN 
THE  WORLD. 


THE  BEST  THAT  MONEY 
CAN  BUY. 


POWDER 


OAK  FURNITURE 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


MEDOC — VIN  ORDINAIRE. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold 
at  much  higher  prices. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  |-Bots. 

13s.  .  7s.  6d> 


HEWETSONS  New  I  LLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

is  the  best  and  most  complete  Furnishing  Guide  published, 
and  is  forwarded  free  of  charge.  It  contains  ESTIMATES 
for  FURNISHING  HOUSES  for  £150— ,£300— £500— 
£1000,  &c.,  each  article  in  detail,  illustrated  and  priced. 

DECORATING.  —  Hewetsons  give  ESTI- 

mates  free  of  charge  for  PAINTING  and  all  kinds  of 
Interior  Decorations,  Structural  Alterations,  Sanitary  Work, 
Electric  Lighting,  &c. 

HEWETSONS  are  showing  their  new  designs 

and  colourings  of  AXMINSTER,  WILTON,  SAXONY, 
and  BRUSSELS  for  the  Season. 

BRUSSELS  CARPET,  2s.  9d.  per  yard. 

WILTON  CARPET,  4s.  6d.  per  yard. 

AXMINSTER  CARPET,  5s.  9d.  per  yard. 

HUNTING  AND  SHOOTING  BOXES  Com¬ 
pletely  Furnished  at  three  days’  notice  for  £150,  £300,  &c., 
and  delivered,  carriage  paid,  to  any  railway  station  in  Great 
Britain. 

HEWETSONS  claim  the  attention  of  Families 

Furnishing  or  replacing  old  carpets  in  their  town  or  country 
houses  to  their  large  stock  of  English  and  Foreign  Carpets, 
all  of  which  are  good  value,  none  being  purchased  from 
manufacturers  of  inferior  qualities. 

All  Goods  exceeding  £2  in  value  CARRIAGE  PAID  to  any 
Railway  Station  in  Great  Britain. 

Estimates  Free  for  Electric  Light  Installations  and  Fittings. 


HEWETSONS, 


TOTIENHAM  COURT  RD„ 

LONDON,  W. 


THE 

British  Workman  s  &  General  Assurance  Go. 

LIMITED. 


Tlie  History  of  the  Institution. 

The  history  of  this  institution,  and  especially  its  recent  history,  is 
marvellous.  Every  one  who  is  concerned  in  it  is  justly  proud.  And  there 
is  something  substantial  of  which  to  be  proud,  as  is  shown  in  the  following 
figures,  illustrating  the  company’s  progress  during  the  last  twelve  years  : 


PREMIUM  INCOME. 


1884 

1885 
1880 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 


£118,017 

130,057 

142,864 

153,384 

173,543 

207,575 

243,889 

274,969 

289,406 

306,234 

335,282 

380,088 


The  premium  income  of  a  Life  Office  is  the  measure  of  its  popularity  and 
progress,  and  in  the  period  under  review  the  income  of  the  British 
Workman's  and  General  Assurance  Company  has  been  nearly 


quadrupled. 


Standing  in  the  Front  Rank. 


This  Company  is  comparatively  young,  but  there  are  not  eight  Life 
Offices  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  have  so  large  an  income.  The 
progress  has  been  marvellous,  and  this  is  to  be  explained  by  the  liberality 
of  fhe  management  towards  the  policyholders.  No  other  company  has 
distributed  an  equal  amount  of  benefits  for  the  same  amount  of  premiums 
paid.  No  other  Industrial  Life  Office  has  treated  its  members  with  equal 
consideration  in  the  matter  of  surrender  values.  The  British  Workman’s 
is  an  ideal  Industrial  Office. 


The  Ordinary  Department. 

The  business  in  this  department  is  highly  satisfactory  ;  2,923  new  policies 
have  been  issued,  assuring  the  sum  of  £232,766  at  an  annual  premium  of 
£12,330.  In  this  branch,  apart  from  the  Industrial,  the  net  premium 
income  for  the  year  reached  the  solid  figure  of  £42,790,  and  the  accumulated 
funds  increased  from  £92,000  to  £113,711.  The  ordinary  department  is 
growing  in  importance  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  its  development — which  is  well 
assured — will  contribute  largely  to  the  future  success  of  the  company. 


BRITISH  WORKMAN’S  &  GENERAL  ASSURANCE  Co.,  Ltd. 

LONDON— City  Offices,  2  WEST  STREET,  Finsbury  Pavement. 
Chief  Offices,  BROAD  STREET  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Managing  Director — II.  PORT. 


QT.  ESTEPHE. 

SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE,  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from  163.  9s. 

the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 

Also  a  very  large  Stock  of  medium  and  high-class  wines, 
Including  Vintages  1868,  ’70,  ’74,  ’77,  ’78,  80,  ’84,  ’88,  ’£9,  ’91. 
PRICES  INCLUDE  BOTTLES. 

0  Dozens  Delivered  to  any  Railway  Station. 

Price  Fist  Free  by  Post. 

JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

Liverpool :  37  North  John  St.  Manchester :  26  Market  St> 

DOYAL  FREE  HOSPITAL,  Gray’s  Inn 

Road.  W.C. — Open  free  to  the  sick  poor  without 
letters  of  recommendation.  This  Charity  is  unendowed, 
and  urgently  NEEDS  your  HELP. 

CONRAD  W.  THIES,  Secretary. 


CEAMEN’S  HOSPITAL  SOCIETY 

^  (Dreadnought),  Greemvich. — AID  for  the  Society’s 
Hospitals  and  Dispensaries  urgently  NEEDED. 

P.  MITCHELLI,  Secretary. 

THING’S  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL, 

Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

FUNDS  URGENTLY  NEEDED.  No  available 
Capital.  N.  BROMLEY,  Warden. 

r'ENTRAL  LONDON  TPIROAT,  NOSE, 

AND  EAR  HOSPITAL,  Gray’s  Inn  Road. 

Open  daily  to  the  poor  without  letter  of  recommendation. 
FUNDS  urgently  NEEDED. 

RICHARD  KERSHAW,  Secretary. 


THE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (Free), 

Fulham  Road,  S.W.  Toor  persons  admitted  on 
their  own  application.  A  number  of  beds  are  provided 
for  the  use  of  patients  who  may  remain  for  life.  CON¬ 
TRIBUTIONS  urgently  solicited.  Bankers,  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  Co.  W.  H.  HUGHES,  Secretary. 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL,  opposite 

*  *  Westminster  Abbey,  instituted  1719,  the  oldest 
hospital  in  London  dependent  upon  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions,  is  in  VERY  URGENT  NEED  of  FUNDS. 
Bankers,  Messrs.  C.  Hoare  &  Co.,  37  Fleet  Street ; 
Messrs.  Barclay,  Ransom  &  Co.,  1  Pall  Mall  East. 

SIDNEY  M.  QUENNELL,  Secretary. 


CT.  PETER’S  HOSPITAL  FOR  STONE, 

^  &c.,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Ia-Patients  treated  last  year,  445  ;  out-patients,  including 
men,  women,  and  children,  4722.  Total  attendances, 

°4The'  COMMITTEE  APPEAL  for  ANNUAL  SUB¬ 
SCRIPTIONS  to  maintain  the  hospital  in  its  present 
efficiency.  Bankers,  Barclay,  Bevan,  Tritton  &  Co. 

IRWIN  H.  BEATTIE,  Secretary. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


c 


R  Y  S  T  A  L  PALACE. 

AFRICAN  VILLAGE. 

THE  GREATEST  NOVELTY  IN  LONDON  ' 

.  SOMALIS  RIDING  OSTRICHES  ! 

SOMALI  PONY  AND  DROMEDARY  RACES  ' 
MARVELLOUS  SPEAR-THROWING  ’ 
OSTRICH  FARMING! 

THE  ZOO  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Lions,  Tigers,  Bears,  Hyenas,  Cheetahs,  &c.,  all  in  same  Cage. 


J^ESIRABLE  IN  \  ESTMENT.  500  Shares  of  £1 

each,  whole  or  tart,  in  an  enormously  successful  home  enterprise,  is  per 
cent  dividend  paid.  Price  moderate.  Write,  Plol  tos,  care  of  Gould  s  Advertising 

Omces,  54  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


QUY'S  HOSPITAL  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE.— 

Early  applica;  ion  should  be  made  to  secure  rooms  for  the  Winter  Session. 
Hospital's  iT’  “  l6i  a  week-— AP?'y  to  the  Warden,  The  College,  Guy's 


GUV’S  HOSPITAL  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

,  TW,°  OPE>'  SCHOLARSHIPS  in  SCIENCE,  of  the  value  of  /iso 
and  /60,  and  two  in  Arts  of  ihe  value  of  /too  and  /jo.  are  offered  for  Competition 
in  September  next,  r  ull  particular-,  with  copies  of  papers  set  at  the  last  examina- 
t  on  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Dean,  Guy's  Hospital,  London 

Badge,  S.E. 


gT.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL  AND  COLLEGE. 

The  \\  INTER  SESSION  will  BEGIN  on  Tuesday,  October  ist,  1895. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to*  the  col 

legiate  regulations. 

The  Hospital  contains  a  service  of  720  beis.  Scholarships  and  Prizes  of  the 
value  of  near!  -.*  £ 900  are  awarded  annually. 

The  Medica1  School  co  tains  arg-  Lecture  Rooms  and  well-appointed  Labora 
tones  for  Practical  Teaching,  as  well  as  Dissecting  R»ms,  Museum.  Library,  &c. 

A  large  Recreaticn  Ground  has  recently  been  purchased,  and  was  formally  opened 
fast  summer. 

-  fu.rt^cr  Particulars  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Warden  of  the  College 

Bartholomews  Ho-pital.  E.C.  6  * 

A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


CT.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

^  ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  S.E. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  of  1P95-96  will  open  on  WEDNESDAY,  October  2nd 
v;hen  the  prizes  will  be  distributed  at  3  p.m.  by  Sir  EDWIN  ARNOLD,  K.C.I.E., 

^Three  Entrance  Scholarships  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  Septemb*r  viz  • 
One  of /150  and  one  of  Z  o,  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  with  either  Physiolo-v' 
Botarv,  °r  Zoology  for  fir.t  years. studenu;  oneof/50  in  Anatomy,  Physiology! 

ana  Chemistry  for  thud  year  t  >tu 

Scholarships  and  1  rizes  of  the  value  of  /300  are  awarded  at  the  Sessional 

cjcam:n.'«!i  >ns,  as  well  as  several  medals. 

Special  classes  are  held  thro. ighout  the  year  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific,  and 
Intermecute  M.B.  Lxaminau  n  of  1  e  University  of  London. 

All  hospital  a:  p, rumen's  are  open  to  students  without  charge. 

The  School  Builii.ngs  and  the  Hospital  can  be  seen  on  application  to  the  Medical 

Secretary. 

The  fees  may  be  paid  in  ore  sum  or  by  instalments.  Entries  may  be  made 
separately  to  lectures  or  to  hospital  practice,  and  special  arrangements  arc  made  for 
Itudents  entering  ;n  their  second  or  subsequent  years  ;  also  for  dental  students  and 

lor  qualified  practitioners. 

ofJa.PProv<:<1  is  krpt  by  the  Medical  Secretary,  who  also  has  a 

1st  of  local  medical  practitioners,  clergymen,  and  others  who  receive  students  into 

heir  houses. 

For  prospectuses  and  all  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Rendle,  the  Medical  Secretary. 

G.  H.  M AKINS,  Dean. 

JHE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  W  IN  I  ER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  October  ist. 

The  Hospital  is  the  largest  general  hospital  in  the  kingdom,  and  contains  nearly 
00  beds.  Numocr  of  in-patients  1  st  year,  9,703  ;  out  patients,  123,315  ;  accidents 

2*7  . 

Surgical  operations  daily.  M  «Jnr  operations  in  1894,  1,778. 

JAfHHMotm.cn .ts  ;  l  orty  qualified  resident  appointments  are  made  anuallv 
>resscrs,  clinical,  post-mortem  de  les,  and  maternity  assistants  are  appointed 
very  three  month*.  All  appointments  arc  fice.  Holders  of  resident  appointments 
re  also  provided  free  board.  rr 

Scholarships  and  Prizes.— Entrance  Scholarships,  value  ^120, /60  £to  />- 

£  11 r10t  offered  for  competition  at  the  end  of  September.— Numerous 

cholarships  and  Prizes  are  given  annually. 

Ffts-miiiiiiicis  in  one  payment,  or  130  guineas  by  inilalmenU.  A  reduction 
f  *5  f®°eas  is  all  jwed  to  tnc  sons  of  member*  of  the  profession. 

Luncheon,  or  dinner*  at  moderate  cliarges  can  be  obtained  in  Ihe  Students'  Club 
he  Students  Clubs  Union,  embracing  all  the  Scientific,  Social,  and  Athletic  Clubs. 
eavaiUble  to  all  Students.  The  Clubs  Union  Ground  is  at  Lower  Ednu  nton 
The  Metropolitan,  Metropoli  an  District.  East  London,  and  South-Eastern 
ail* ay  Stations  are  close  to  the  Hospital  and  College. 

For  further  information  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to 

I  Mile  End,  E.  M  L  NR0  SCOTT.  harden. 

XfOOLWICH  and  SANDHURST.— WALTER  WREN 

l*-A-»,c“>(*'l<)Re-  PREPARES  PUPILS.  The  latest  references  are  to 
of  Who  pa-s^d  2nd,  7th,  13th  16th,  *8th,  3tst,  3Cth,  39th,  and 

‘Pe'ial  characteristic  of  Mr.  W  ren  *  sy*t-m  of  military  education  is  the 
l!°n  °f  canil,da,e*  for  both  the  open  competitive  and  the  coming-out 

USmR^T  *V?  “T?  ‘,r  ^Oolw";h  ‘"lute*.  The  Candidates  who 

ted  FIRST  and  fourth  in  the  late  Competition  for  six  vacancies  in  the  India 
-rets  Depart m  nt  were  Mr.  Wren’s  Pupils.— Addre.s  till  September  loth,  Aatley 
Jose,  Stavcley  Road,  Eastbourne.  ’  x 


COMMERCIAL. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

2  HE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  FIRF 
o  k  P BROAD  ST.,  E.C.  ;  and  22  PALL  MALL  S  W 

Subscribed  Capital,  /i, 200,000.  Paid-up, /300, 000.  Total  Funds  ovel  /1,500,00a 

_ _ _ E^COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manager. 

“THE  TiMES  ”  Dec.  29, 1894,  says  in  a  leading  article  on 

“Our  Daughters ” 

^Tbe  MDTDAL  LIFE  KSUMCE  COMPAKT  of  He®  York 

Quarantees  Five  per  cent. 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 

Death  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle¬ 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  £42,000,000. 

Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 
D.  c.  HA1DEMAN,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom, 

_ _ 17  &  18  Comhill,  London,  E.C. 


ESTABLISHED  1824.  TOTAL  FUNDS  EXCEED  £4,000,000.  ESTABLISHED  IS24  " 

SCOTTISH  UNION  AND  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  CO 

-BjfgsSie  s-  ' 

Secretary- J.  K.  Macdonald.  Actuary- Colin  M  Cuaig,  F.F  A. 

w  :  tiger—  A.  Du.N'CA.v.  “  * 

addition  Of  £1  percent  per  annum  P  tj  ^  d  funher  Pro2ressive 

AI  .112  -  F1RE  INSURANCE. 

Almost  all  descriptions  of  Property  insured  on  the  mo.t  favourable  conditions. 

THE  COLONIAL  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LIMITED, 

33  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £1,750,000. 

POLICIES  ISSUED  UNDER  THE  ORDINARY,  MODIFIED  TONTINE  AND 
MORTUARY  DIVIDEND  SYSTEMS. 

_ EDWARD  W.  BROWNE.  F.S.S.,  Manager. 


jUNDLE  SCHOOL. — Classical,  Modern,  Science,  and 

rEn,f'n5Y'",l1^'de?'  Fee'  £*>5  to  Z75  a  yejr.  Last  year  *  successes  include 
Scholar  .hips,  a  Science  k.hibuion  Trinity  College,  C.imbrulee)  a 

VLI-  Woolw,ch  Entrince  («>th  place).  Next  term  Legi’ns 

pi-  17.  Apply  to  the  Headmaster.  * 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  COLD  MINE,  LAND  &  EXPLORATION  SHARES. 

H.  HALFORD  &  CO. 

70  &  71  Palmerston  Buildings,  london,  E.C. 

Telegraphic  Address :  “MONITOR,  LONDON.” 

Large  buyers  and  sellers  of  South  African  Gold  Mining 
Land,  and  Exploration  shares.  Close  market  prices  guaran-’ 
teed.  Low  Contango  rates.  Accounts  opened  for  settlement 
in  three  months,  if  desired.  All  profits  paid  directly  accounts 
are  closed. 

Send  for  our  , elected  tut  0/ the  beet  Mine  and  other  sharer  /or  investment  or 

speculation, 

H.  HALFORD  &  CO., 

70  &  71  PALMERSTON  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Jlefercncen  in  all  part,  of  the  Unite, l  Kingdom  and  Abroad. 


'P'HE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom . f\  8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World .  ,  I0  . 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo.  Burmah,  Ceylon",  Egypt,  Mombasa. 

Za.nb^Kr’  A“'tralla>  a.nd  ,Ncw  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail 

STpy)  Mi  A  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 

L>1  ttL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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The  LISTS  of  APPLICATIONS  for  SHAPES  \will  CLOSE  TO-DAT  (SATUPHAY) 

for  Town  and  Country. 


WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 


North  Fingall  Reefs,  Ltd. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1895. 


CAPITAL  -  -  -  £150,000, 

IN  150,000  SHARES  OF  £1  EACH. 

Of  which  55,000  are  now  offered  for  Subscription  at  Par.  PAYABLE:  2s.  6d.  on  Application 
7s.  6d.  on  Allotment,  and  the  Balance  by  two  instalments  of  5s.  each,  payable  one  montt 
and  three  months  respectively  from  the  date  of  Allotment. 


Directors. 

Col.  R.  PARRY  NISBET,  C.I.E.,  Chairman  London  and  Western 
Australian  Investment  Company,  Limited,  Chairman. 

Major  LEITH  BONHOTE,  Director  Great  Fingall  Reefs,  Limited. 

H.  CLAUD  LYALL,  Esq.,  Director  London  and  Western  Australian 
Exploration  Company,  Limited. 

Lieut.-Col.  M.  F.  THRUPP,  27  Clement’s  Lane,  E.C. 

The  Hon.  Sir  JULIUS  VOGEL,  K.C.M.G.,  River  Bank,  East 
Molesey. 

C.  A.  WHITFIELD,  Esq.,  St.  Clement’s  House,  Clement’s  Lane, 
E.C. 

bankers. 

THE  LONDON  JOINT  STOCK  BANK,  Limited,  Lothbury 
Branch,  6  Lothbury,  E.C. 


ifiSroftcrs. 

Messrs.  FITZGERALD  &  COHEN,  Gresham  House  and  Stock 
Exchange,  London,  E.C. 


Consulting  Engineers. 

Messrs.  BEWICK,  MOREING  &  CO.,  Broad  Street  House,  New 
Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Solicitors. 

Messrs.  SUTTON,  OMMANNEY  &  RENDALL,  3  &  4  Great 
Winchester  Street,  London,  E.C. 


auditors. 

Messrs.  MONKHOUSE,  GODDARD  &  CO.,  28  &  29,  St.  Swithin’s 
Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Secretary. 

Mr.  E.  W.  AYERS. 


Offices. 

18  ST.  SWITHIN’S  LANE,  E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

THIS  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  and  work  the  four  Gold 
Mining  Leases,  Nos.  E.  361,  362,  363,  and  364,  being  the  Nor¬ 
thern  portion  of  the  Great  Fingall  Mine  at  Edjudina,  near  Peak’s  Find, 
in  the  distiict  of  Coolgardie,  Western  Australia,  which  is  the  property 
of  the  “Great  Fingall  Reefs,  Limited,”  who  are  working  the  adjoining 
blocks,  and  are  now  erecting  machinery  to  begin  crushing  on  a  large 
scale  at  an  early  date. 

The  Property  is  a  very  extensive  one,  consisting  of  four  blocks  of 
24  acres  each,  located  along  the  strike  of  the  lodes.  The  ground  lies 
between  two  parallel  boundaries,  distant  from  each  other  about  15 
chains,  and  having  a  N.W.  and  S.E.  bearing. 

The  Reefs. — Out-crops  of  auriferous  quartz  can  be  traced  with  a 
N.W.  to  S.E.  strike  from  one  end  of  the  property  to  the  other.  The 
five  reefs  on  this  propeity,  locally  designated  as  “A,”  “  B,”  “  C,” 
“  D,”  “  E,”  maintain  their  course  regularly,  and  have  a  general  bearing 
of  N.  450  W.,  and  dip  slightly  about  8o°  to  the  N.E.  Mr.  W.  Thomp¬ 
son,  M.E.,  who  reported  for  Messrs.  Bewick,  Moreing  &  Co.,  took 
five  samples  from  different  portions  along  the  Great  Fingall  Reefs, 
including  the  four  blocks  acquired  by  this  Company,  which  gave  the 
following  results  upon  assays  made  by  Messrs.  Edwards,  Smith  & 
Henderson,  Assayers,  Coolgardie: 

2 


— 

Ozs.  Dwts.  Grs. 

Sample  marked  F.  1  .  .  .  8  11  12  per  ton, 

2  .  .  .  4  ^  ^  ®  » 1 

3  ...  10  12  8  „ 

4  Trace  only  ,, 

5  ...  8  3  8  „ 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  more  than  these  five  parallel  reefs  withi 
the  boundaries  of  the  property.  The  above  mentioned  reefs  vary  fror 
li  to  4  feet  in  width,  increasing  in  size  as  depth  is  attained  ;  the  gol 
showing  freely  in  the  stone.  The  country  rock  is  favourable  for  workin 
and  the  ore  can  be  cheaply  and  easily  raised  to  the  surface. 

Development  Work.— On  the  Great  Fingall  Reefs  property,  < 
which  these  blocks  form  a  portion,  seven  shafts  have  been  sunk  ;  froi 
these  shafts  drives  have  been  put  in  along  the  course  of  the  reefs,  an 
large  quantities  of  payable  quartz  have  been  exposed.  Samples  take 
from  these  drives  give  remarkably  good  results. 

Water  has  been  struck  at  a  depth  of  100  feet,  and  there  can  be  n 
doubt  that  an  abundance  for  all  requirements  will  be  met  with  in  th 
course  of  prosecuting  the  development  of  the  mine. 

Timber  for  fuel  and  general  purposes  exists  in  ample  quantit 
on  the  property  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  wood  for  minim 
purposes  can  be  procured  without  difficulty. 

The  above  statements  are  based  upon  reports  made  on  the  Gre. 
Fingall  Reefs  by  Messrs.  Bewick,  Moreing  &  Co.,  who  ha' 
reported  most  favourably  upon  the  property,  and  on  those  of  Mr.  V 
Thompson,  M.E.,  Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.,  late  Government  Mineralogis 
Queensland,  Mr.  W.  II.  Gibson,  Engineer  to  the  Wilson  Syndicat 
and  Mr.  G.  W.  W.  Mackinnon,  the  present  Mine  Manager  of  tl 
Great  Fingall  Reefs,  who  have  also  furnished  very  favourable  report 
The  above  reports  can  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 

The  Directors  intend  to  proceed  forthwith  with  the  development  < 
the  property,  and  to  equip  it  with  the  necessary  machinery  for  a  dai 
output  of  at  least  40  tons,  from  the  working  of  which  it  may  be  conf 
dently  expected  that  large  dividends  will  be  earned. 

The  Vendor,  who  is  the  Promoter  of  the  Company,  has  fixed  tl 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  properly  at  £100,000,  payalle  as  to£70,OC 
in  fully  paid-up  Shares,  and  as  to  the  balance  eiiher  in  cash  or  ful 
paid-up  Shares,  or  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  fully  paid-up  Shares, 
the  option  of  the  Directors,  leaving  50,000  Shares  available  lor  Worl 
ing  Capital,  of  which  25,000  Shares  are  included  in  the  present  issu 
and  25,000  are  held  in  reserve. 

The  following  Contracts  have  been  entered  into:  (1)  An  Agre 
ment  dated  15th  August,  iS95,and  made  between  the  Great  Fingai 
Reefs,  Limited,  of  the  one  part,  and  John  Kidd  Laing  of  tl 
other  part  ;  (2)  An  Agreement  dated  19th  August,  1895,  an<^  rjat 
between  John  Kidd  Laing  of  the  one  part,  and  the  North  Fingal 
Reefs,  Limited,  of  the  other  part. 

Under  these  Contracts  the  said  John  Kidd  Laing  will  provide  a, 
expenses  of  and  incidental  to  the  lormation,  promotion,  and  establis! 
ment  of  the  intended  Company,  down  to  and  including  the  allotme: 
of  the  first  issue  of  Shares,  and  he  states  that  he  has  entered  in 
arrangements  or  contracts  for  that  purpose,  and  for  guaranteen 
subscriptions  for  a  portion  of  the  capital,  to  which  the  Company  is  n 
a  party.  As  these  arrangements  may  technically  be  deemed  contrac 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  38  of  the  Companies  Act,  1S67,  su 
scribers  will  be  held  to  have  had  notice  thereof,  and  to  have  waived  3 
rights  to  be  supplied  with  particulars  of  such  conti  acts. 

The  above-mentioned  Contracts  and  copies  of  the  Memorandum  ar 
Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company,  can  be  inspected  at  the  offic  I 
of  the  Solicitors  of  the  Company. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  from  tl 
Brokers,  Solicitors,  at  their  Offices,  and  from  the  Secretary,  at  ti 
Offices  of  the  Company. 

London,  Aug.  20,  1895. 
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The  List  of  Applications  is  now  Open  and  will  Close,  for  both  Town  and  Country,  on  Monday  the  26th. 


bcorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts  1862  to  1893,  whereby  the  liability  of  Shareholders  is  limited  To  the  amount  of  their  Shares. 


SHARE  CAPITAL 

DIVIDED  INTO 

Si*  Per  cent  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each 
25,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each 

1,000  Management  Shares  of  £1  each 


£51,000 


AND 


£25.000 

25,000 

1,000 

£51.000 


After  pa«£  S'SSS  sa„e;  a  ^errtts*  sus.-ssi“-  — 

n  DEBENTURE  CAPITAL  -  -  £25  000 

I  50  t  h  eCF  ree  hoi  d  s !  Dpate  nt  sf  Sa  n  d'  oVh  e  r”  A^s  e  ts  ^of1 1  h  e  pa  n 'y. Per  Cent  P6r  annum> 

Issue  of  -SffiS S  “ 

Payable  5s-  Per  Share  °n  Application;  5s.  on  Allotment;  5s.  on  the  16th  September,  1895;  and  5s.  on  the  16th  October  1895 

(Shareholders  may  pay  up  m  full  on  Allotment,  Dividends  being  calculated  from  dates  of  payment)  ’ 

Also  of  250  First  Mortgage  Debenture  Bonds  of  £100  each. 

Payable  £10  on  Application,  -and  £90  on  Allotment. 

One  Half  of  the  Management  Shares  will  be  distribute*  amongst  the  Managers  and  Employees  of  the  Company 

Directors.  xir  .  TT  _  t*  j  * 

W^V^ter  H-t  Sh?rt’  ^•S.A.A.,  Auditor  to  the  Borough  of  Colchester  of 
nfMr  r1Cia"|e’  London  E  C.,  has  examined  the  books  relating  to  the  businesses, 
of  Mr.  C.  A.  Sewell  and  the  “  Khiva  Corselet,”  his  certificale  being  as  followsT 

31  Wool  Exchange,  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.Cl 
August  21st,  1895. 

To  the  Directors  o/C.  A.  Sewell,  Limited. 

Gentlemen, 

*"*•  b““"*  *•»  ™  it. 

certify  that,  after  allowing  for  every  contingency,  the  average- 
Lon'th^h  U?‘Ve  °Vh°5-e  °f  ‘be  Khiva  Corslet  (which  latter  have  been  arrived  at 

“he  first  natenHn  h"  Va?°US  cou"tries  at  d'fferent  periods  since  the  grant  o£ 

1  patent  m  !89=i  have  been  at  the  rate  of  /6395  8s.  8d.  per  annum. 

I  am,  your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  WALTER  H.  SHORT. 

arising  from'*.1!?'”3,  h5VC  S!ven  carefuI  consideration  to  the  subject  of  fulure  profits 
t£?i  of  u,  V  ,tra,dc  and  extension  of  the  business,  consequent  upon  the  confolida- 
t.ou  of  the  whole  business  under  o.  e  management,  and  the  energy  with  which  £ 
?JmW  .E  of  311  “crease  of  working  capital  will  allow  the  Directors^)  push  the  trade 
Under  these  conditions,  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  Company  will  render  ste^v 
*he  Shareholders  ;  but  taking  the  present  a^mge  ^tly  pTofi^ 
be  as  follows" :  ’  '  H'  S  ’°rt  S  certlficate.  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  the  results  would 

Present  Certified  Profits  .  .  .  r,  ,  0.  0. 

4i  per  cent  Interest  on  ,£25,000  Debentures  "will  ’  '  39 

require . r 

6  per  cent  Dividend  on  £25,000  Cumulative  Pre-  3 
terence  Shares  will  require  .  .  .  ,  -co 

8  per  cent.  Dividend  on  £2$, 000  Ordinary  Shares  ° 
will  require . 2000 


Director.. 

9/  f  LWELL,  Jun.,  255A  Whitechapel  Road,  London,  E. )  ,  r 

G.  C.  SEWELL,  Old  Foundry  Road,  Ipswich.  [  Managing  Directors. 

JOHN  WESTON  (Messrs.  Moniugton  &  Weston),  Holborn  Viaduct,  London, 

H’  E  Enan!el  ^LL’ 43  Kathljone  Place,  London,  W.  (Late  Proprietor  of  “  Aspinall’s 

*JULC^ntinFenulLDwecto°[  He"er  &  Schind,er)>  Marieschein,  Austria, 

9  Will  join  the  Board  after  Allotment. 

Bankers. 

THE  NATKJNAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  OF  ENGLAND,  LIMITED,  ,,2 
Bishopsgate  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and  Branches. 

Solicitor. 

J.  H.  FARMER,  23  Austin  Friars,  London,  E.C. 

Auditor. 

"ALTER  H.  SHORT,  F.S.A.A.,  London  and  Colchester. 

Brokers. 

4eSSrLondou'  &  Ca’  1  Copt  hall  Court,  and  Stock  Exchange, 

Secretary  and  Offices  (pro  tem.). 

H.  SCHMIDT,  42  Poultry,  London,  E.C. 

Manager,  Works,  and  Warehouses. 

~  A'  STkoid^Lnd^n,  E.Uadry  Raid'  Ip5Wkh:  Sudbury  =  2«A  Whil- 


PROSPECTUS. 

has.been  fo*;med  foe  the  purpose  of  taking  over  as  a  going 
L1™'™'  and  working  and  extending  the  well  known  and  old-established 
■•mhnM  wall“ni8  business  01  Mr  C.  A.  Sewell,  with  two  valuable  and  modern 
J  e  dn'V^ks’  known  as  Sewells  Corset  Works.  Old  Foundry  Road  Ipswich 
vDd>rc11  ^  u0rS5'  ,Fact,&ry.  Sudbury,  Suffolk ;  the  Works  and  Warehouse’s  at  235* 

W  A  1"  Wlth  lil'  Goodwi11'  Trade  Maiks,  Stock-in-lriaei 

unt,  Machinery,  and  Appliances  thereoi ;  together  with  certain  Patents  for 

t  !>upP<”ts  and  Corset  Substitutes  "  (known  as  the  ”  Kh  va 
;mselet  )  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  U.S.  America,  Austria  Hungar^ 
V  *iP  ’  Are  hwitieriand,  Belgium,  and  Spain.  S  i’ 

*  .  y.  A.  Sewell  s  Wholc.valc  Co.-set  Manufacturing  business  has  been  established 
p1*J’fos.  J{  thlrty  years.  ar‘d  the  excellence  of  his  productions  deservedly  Jniovs  1 
ndmTer ',r'PUtatane  F'  “,he  ma°ufacturer  of  the  welbknown^RuAlS  ” 
■d«bCT  Stey»,  and  the  list  cf  customers  upon  the  Firm's  books,  comprising  houses 

R  XgEentsTo  EANW  KIN^  are'emplo^edH  U  no  travellers 

prem,se'i  **  Jpswch  and  Sudbury  are  fitted  throughout  with  machinery  Diant 
dappliancei  cf  the  newest  and  most  approved  pattern,  the  Freehold,  of’ which 
1  i-lSt^l  prepCTIy  0f  ,he  Lompany  on  the  completion  of  the  purchase.  1  he 

•  f?’/  1  ,  ar<hou»e  at  255a,  \\  mtechapel  Koad,  London,  arc  also  equally  well 

S?ytiXh  :',r’  Scwcu’co^ 

rCri  ha*,h‘*he"°1manulactured  the  “  Khiva  Ccrsilet  ”  for  the  Palcntecs  for 

ISufto^IioArvihed0, °n,T’  but  real.,zin8  lh=  necessity  for  increased  working 
qytal  to  supply  the  demand  lor  th.s  article  alone,  he  nas  decide,  to  dispose  of  hit 
-h  Compnoy,  who  have  secured  his  services  as  General  Manager  of  the 
Department  for  a  pen  .d  of  five  years.  Mr.  C.  A.  Sewell,  Jun  and 
InchcVoTl'hei  haVH  Prev,.oa'ly  respectively  managed  the  London  and  Ips’wi,  h 
nr**’  ha'n  ^*°  h*'"  cnKaBed  for  five  years,  as  joint  Managing 
2*5.  Ahc  Lompany  will  thus  commence  operations  under  the  same  manaBe- 
\m  which  has  so  long  charactemed  this  branch  of  the  business  an!  to  which ^is 
CCess  aiid  present  tmnvalled  position  in  the  uade  are  a  g-a"  measure  at, rit 

VZuUmfjTaL  "  ^  ^tfHorm,‘n>s  ma£n>tuit,  and  constant  employment  is 
WntV  mHHnA.  If  11  "  '  '.mated  that  up-L.ds  0/ 

n'l}Uons  oT  pairs  or  Corsets  are  annually  ssld  in  Ore  it  Britain 

/*"•  many  tlmcs  lha*r  nuraberaa»«?l,/l™ 

\uuZcnofZ(2,'  tJu,Cflr"  ^America.  ,t  -will  be  seen  //„,/  a  nth  the 
uuiiicn  0/  the  Lontm  ntal  business  of  the  Khiva.  CnrtfUt  "  th*  r  *...4. 

‘(’’uATcm  ’ nfuL0re,hnre';iK,hi;\C0^l'r  a  purtly  commercial  point  of  view, 

& 


Leaving  a  surplus  of 


4625 


os.  od. 


£177*  8s.  8d. 


o^^&B5^sta«fcReservc  Fund>  &c  - and  division  b—  u* 

created  "by he" CuiVs T  ‘“f* 
Lancaster  Place,  W.C.,  has  furnished  the  following  Report :  *  F,S-L*  of  * 

2  Lancaster  Place,  London,  W.C 

T  .  _  August  2ISt,  1805.  ‘  ’’ 

Gentlemen’  Directors  o/C.  A.  Sewell,  Limited. 

■  „  J  have  made,  an  inspection  of  the  Freehold  and  Leasehold  Manubr 
"  Prum^'l  a'  fpsw-ch  and  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  and  W  hi.echape  Roa? 
London,  all  of  which  are  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  C  A.  Sewell  Corset^lan.  r  ’ 
turer,  and  gone  over  the  Plant,  Machinery,  Trade  tbttum  a,  d  Fi  n- H 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  PERCV  H.  CLARKE. 

,,Th'  Purchase  price  for  the  Freeholds  of  the  Works  at  Ipswich  and  Stidhurv 

iisiiiiiiigsS 

fiwmsssmmrn 

C  of  v.nous  panics  mtereiied  in  the  formation  of  the 

Sew  I  I’Shm  AuguAst-  ,£95;  a,,d  (3)  tciwecn  Julu.s  Freui  d  and  C.  A 
demiled  d  2,“  August.  I ^895.  which,  l  -geiher  with  Mr.  Johns  Freund’s 

detail. <1  keport.  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association,  Mr  Clarke  s  Kcnnrt 
A^r’^n  l 1Un,>  a?dLMr  mSh0rt>  L^.-ficate  and  a  dm.1,1  Report  u^h‘e 

. ,rw 

s£5i)iga‘gsaar'{  .  T^r£ 

aand  August,  1895. 
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CHARITIES,  &c. 


JHE  HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN,  Soho 

Square,  W.  Founded  1842. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  1887. 

Patron— H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  of  WALES,  K.G. 

President — The  DUKE  of  A  ESTMINSTER,  K.G. 

FUNDS  urgently  NEEDED  for  the  maintenance  of 
a,  beds  DAVID  CANNON,  Secretary. 


THE  GROSVENOR  HOSPITAL  FOR 

J-  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN, 

Vincent  Square,  S.W. 

President — VISCOUNT  CROSS. 

Lady  President— The  BARONESS  BURDETT-COUTTS. 

In  consequence  of  the  increased  accommodation, 
FUNDS  are  greatly  NEEDED 

ALEX.  S.  HARVEY,  Secretary. 


r'ANCER  WARDS  OF  THE  MIDDLE- 

SEX  HOSPITAL. 

25  beds  devoted  to  helpless,  incurable  cases. 

A  Fund  of  ^12  000  is  being  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  separate  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
;emale°cancer  patients  hitherto  located  in  the  Hospital— an 
improvement  which  is  urgently  demanded  on  the  ground  o 
the  health,  comfort,  and  convenience  of  the  patients. 
Towards  the  cost  of  the  new  building  the  sum  of  A  Sooo 
has  been  paid  or  promised,  and  an  urgent  APPEAL  is  now 
made  for  the  balance  of  £4000  still  required.  _  Patients  are 
admitted  without  letters  or  any  recommendation,  save  that 
of  necessity,  and  are  permitted  to  remain  until  “  relieved  by 
art  or  released  by  death.” 

F.  CLARE  MELHADO,  Secretary- Superintendent. 


DOYAL  NATIONAL  LIFEBOAT 

-LV  INSTITUTION  (supported  solely  by  voluntary 
contributions).— The  Committee  earnestly  APPEAL  for 
FUNDS  to  enable  them  to  keep  their  large  lleet  of  304 
lifeboats  and  their  crews  in  efficient  working  order.  Help 
is  particularly  needed  at  the  present  time.  _  Since  1824  the 
Institution  has  granted  rewards  for  the  saving  of  upwards  of 
38,000  lives  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  will  be  thankfully 
received  by  the  Secretary,  Charles  Dibdin,  Esq.,  14  John 
Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.,  and  by  all  the  Banks  in  the  L  mted 
Kingdom. 


-TOR  EVERY  SHILLING  SENT  A  DAY 

JF  in’  EPPING  FOREST,  including  rail  and  substantial 
•meal,  can  be  provided  for  a  poor  and  often  sickly  EAST 
LONDON  CHILD.  Ten  thousand  waiting  to  go.  Every 
gift,  great  or  small,  promptly  acknowledged  as  usual  by 
Rev.  J.  W.  Atkinson,  Claremont,  Cawley  Road,  London,  E. 
Parcels  of  clothing  welcome  also.  Balance-sheet  by  char¬ 
tered  accountants  to  every  donor. 


A 


WEEK  AT  THE  SEA.— Help  is 

*  -  earnestly  solicited  for  the  Sick  Poor  of  Plaistow,  E. 
(“London  over  the  border.1)  Pop.  21,000.  During,  the 
last  three  months  3278  necessitous  poor  patients  obtained 
advice  and  medicine  at  St.  Mary’s  Dispensary,  and  1266, 
too  ill  to  do  so,  were  visited  at  their  own  Homes  by  our 
Medical  Missioner,  or  nursed  in  our  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children.  Many  of  these  are  waiting  to  be  sent  to  St. 
Monica’s  Home  of  Rest  for  Women,  and  St.  Marys 
Holiday  Home  for  Children  at  Southend-on-Sea.  Cheques 
and  orders  to  Rev.  T.  Given-Wilson,  Vicar  of  Plaistow, 
London,  E. 

2  54 


ROYAL  BLIND  PENSION  SOCIETY 

(With  which  is  United  the  Blind  Female  Annuity  Society). 


Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

Viee-Patr  on— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

President — THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON,  K.G. 

^  _  .  .  ,  Messrs.  GEORGE  POCOCK  AND 

Honorary  Secretaries  pf.rcy  r.  POCOCK. 


'T'HIS  Society  grants  Pensions  to  the  Blind  Poor  at  their  own  homes  in 
sums  ranging  from  10s.  to  25s.  per  month.  There  are  at  present 
upwards  of  700  Pensioners  residing  in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
among  whom  about  £5,000  is  annually  distributed  in  pensions,  paid 
monthly,  through  the  agency  of  500  Honorary  Almoners.  Elections  take  I 
place  in  May  and  November  in  each  year.  In  addition  to  those  elected  by  1 
the  votes  of  Subscribers,  two  are  added  at  every  election  by  rotation.  J 
Others  are  nominated  from  time  to  time  to  receive  the  “  Thomas  Pocock  "  I 
and  ‘ 1  James  Templeton  Wood  ”  Memorial  Pensions.  An  approved  Cand,- 1 
date  of  75  years  of  age  or  upwards  can  receive  an  immediate  Pension  upon  4 
payment  of  a  donation  of  Thirty  Guineas.  To  be  eligible,  applicants! 
must  be  totally  blind,  above  21  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  andji 
in  receipt  of  an  income  not  exceeding  ^20,  if  single,  and  £30  if  married.  .1 
No  distinction  is  made  in  regard  to  sex  or  creed,  nor  is  the  receipt  of  parish 
relief  a  disqualification.  Applications  must  be  made  on  the  printed  form! 
provided  by  the  Society.  Subscribers  of  ior.  6d.  annually,  or  Donors  of  ■ 
Five  Guineas,  are  entitled  to  One  Vote  at  every  election,  and  the  multiples! 
thereof  in  proportion.  The  payment  of  a  Legacy  to  the  Society  confers! 
upon  each  Executor  the  privilege  of  one  Life  Vote  for  every  Y25  bequeathed. 
The  yearly  Report,  containing  the  rules,  accounts,  and  all  information,  will 
be  forwarded  on  application.  Contributions  will  be  gratefully  received  by 
the  Treasurer,  or  by  the  Bank  of  England,  or  Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan  &  Co. 

JOHN  C.  BUMSTED,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

W.  ELLIOTT  TERRY,  Secretary. 

235  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  London. 


THE  NATIONAL  REFUGES 

FOR 

Homeless  and  Destitute  Children 

AND  TRAINING  SHIPS  “ARETHUSA”  AND  “CHICHESTER.” 

Founded  in  1S43  by  the  late  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS. 


President.— The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  JERSEY,  G.C.M.G. 
Chairman  and  Treasurer.— VV.  E.  HUBBARD,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.— C.  T.  tv  ARE,  Esq. 

Secretary  — H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN,  Esq. 

Finance  and  Deputation  Secretary.-HENRY  G.  COPELAND,  Esq. 
Bankers-— The  LONDON  and  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  214  High  Holborr 
London  Office— 1G4  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  JF.C. 


THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  CONSIST  OF 
1  The  Training  Ship  “  Arethusa.”  \  Moored  at  Greenhithe 

2.  The  “  Chichester  ”  Tender.  1  on  the  Thames. 

3.  The  Boys’  Home,  Shaftesbury  House,  Shaftesbury  Avenue 

4.  The  Boys’  Home,  Fortescue  House,  Twickenham. 

5.  The  Farm  School,  Bisley,  Surrey. 

6.  The  Shaftesbury  School,  Bisley. 

7.  The  Girls’  Home,  Sudbury,  near  Harrow. 

3.  The  Girls’  Home,  Ealing. 

9.  Fordham  House  WorkingBoys’  Home,  Shaftesbury  Avenue 
10.  Training  Ships’  Depot,  100  East  India  Dock  Road,  E. 


In  these  Ship  and  Homes  nearly  1000  Boys  and  Girls  are  fed,  clothe 
<dged,  technically  educated,  and  religiously  trained  to  become  useful  m 
nd  women.  _ _ 

NO  VOTES  REQUIRED. 

FUNDS  are  GREATLY  NEEDED,  to  purchase  Food  an 
lothing  for  this  large  Family.  Cheques  or  Post  Offlc 
irders  to  be  sent  to  Treasurer,  Secretary,  or  Bankers. 
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BOOKS 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBITYERS  &  PUBLIC  INSTITUTION';  IV 
LNDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED ;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED 

T •Jcgrafhic  Address  ;  BOOKMEN.  LONDON.  Cede  :  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


AGENCY  FOB  A3£EBICAN  BOOKS. 

Gr.  f-  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  B00K- 

STREFT  «TR  and  7  fnv3nn V  a-Sd„StTt*-Xew  York-  and  24  BEDFORD 
RFim\r  PlTfnr'  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
fhrfiir*  BLI^,  10  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
PIHU  trl-TinN-c  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  o»n  STANDARD 

publications,  and  for  all  American  books  and  periodicals. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application, 

9  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 
JJR.  GEORGE  REDWAY,  formerly  of  York  Street, 

T  K  °4-enti.  Garcde5!  “d.  ’?te  Director  and  Manager  of  Kegan  Paul. 
PT*<?vrcc  ner  n,,„°r'  Liniited,  begs  to  announce  that  he  will  RESUME 
PUBLISHER  on  hts  own  account  upon  OCTOBER  1 
*'  j  V  1  ..  1  .“e  2-ad  m  the  meantime  to  hear  from  Authors  with  MSS. 
ready  for  puu.ication,  and  to  consider  proposals  for  New  Books.  Address 

aS  <HDOY0. 


CHAPMAN  4  HAIL  S  NEW  BOOKS. 

T.  P.  O’COXNOR,  M.P. 

SOME  OLD  LOVE  STORIES.  By  T.  P. 

O  Connor,  with  Portrait  of  Author.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  Ready. 

hJi it 1 arC  °f,.A^aham  Linco!n  and  his  Wife — William 
Hazaitt  aod  Sarah  Walker— Mirabeau  and  Sophie  de  Monnier— Fersen  ard 
Mane  Antomette-Carlvle  and  his  Wife. 


MESSRS.  LONCMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY.— AVw  Volume. 

Edited  by  the  Duke  of  BEAUFORT,  K.G.,  and  A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 

SEA  FISHING. 

By  JOHN  BICKERDYKE. 

With  Cont  ibut'ons  oa  WHALIXG,  by  Sir  H.  W.  Gore-Booth  ; 

.  'I'iVRPONr’  by  Alfred  C.  Harmsworth  ; 

ANTIPODEAN-  AND  FOREIGN  FISH,  by  W.  Senior. 

W  ith  22  Full-page  Plates  and  175  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  C  Napier  Hemv 
R.  T.  Pritchett,  W.  W.  May,  and  others.  r 

Crown  Svo,  10s.  6d. 


The  Second  Number  will  be  ready  on  Saturday  next 
price  ONE  SHILLING. 

THE  BADMINTON  MAGAZINE 

Pastimes.  Prom  all  Booksellers. 


of  Sports  and 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MR.  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD. 

JOAN  HASTE. 

By  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD. 

With  20  Illustrations  by  F.  S.  Wilson. 

Crown  8 vof  6s. 


THE  OUT-DOOR  WORLD  LIBRARY. 

BRITISH  BIRDS. 

By  W.  H.  HUDSON,  C.M.Z.S. 

W  ith  a  Chapter  on  Structure  and  Classification  by  Frank  E.  Beddard,  F.R.S. 

With  8  Coloured  Plates  from  Original  Drawings  by  A.  Thorbum,  and  8  Plates  and 
ioo  Figures  in  black  and  white  from  Original  Drawings  by  G.  E.  Lodge 
and  3  Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  R.  E.  Lodge.  ’ 


Crown  Svo,  12s.  6d. 


ANTHONY  HOPE  AND  OTHERS. 

DIALOGUES  OF  THE  DAY.  Edited  by 

iMrasss 

Hepwortii  Dixon.  Mrs.  Alfred  Hunt,  Mrs.  Crack anthoppe 

-l^n^0«dmaJSanfriiri0rre:ght  -!?  len=,h  each-  arranged  to  make 

nod«  Mfe  g'  d  deallng  WUh  ‘““dents,  personages,  and  topics  of 

RICHARD  G.  HATTON. 

7IGURE  DRAWING  AND  COMPOSITION 

R^,he4t^ArDd 

»r^h00,>  ^amCoHegeyS.  Ne  “S-l  t 

"  'th  500  diagrams.  Crown  8vo,  9s.  Ready 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  London. 

Three  New  Novels  at  all  Libraries. 

IOT  COUNTING  THE  COST.  By  Tasma 

Author  of  “  L  ncle  Pip-r  of  Piper  s  Hill,"  &c.  In  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

■EWITCHED.  A  Love  Storv.  By*  Emily 

Bennett.  In  2  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

NTHONY  GRAEME.  By  Editii  Gray 

°f  ,,The  vcngea°ce  °f  Medca’" &e- * 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 


NOW  READY,  PRICE  SIXPENCE. 

LONGMAN  S  MAGAZINE.-September. 

The  NEW  CENTURION.  Part 


OLD  MR.  TREDCOLD.  By  Mrs. 

Olifhant.  Chaps.  13-16. 
FABLES.  By  the  Late  R.  L.  Steven¬ 
son.  (Concluded.) 

RECOLLECTIONS  cf  a  PIANO. 
By  May  Kendall. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  WHITE 
ofSELBORNE.  By  Mrs.  A.  Lang. 


By  James  Eastwick. 
eluded.) 

SUNSHINE  and  LIFE. 

Percy  Frankland. 

AT  the  SIGN  of  the  SHIP.  By 
Andrew  Lang. 


(To  be  con- 
By  Mrs. 


London  and  New  York:  LONGMANS.  GREEN  &  CO. 

HURST  &  BLACKETTS  PUBLICATIONS. 

NEW  NOVELS  NOW  READY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

DEB  0  MALLY  S.  By  Mrs.  George  Coreett,  Author 

MARJORY'S  MISTAKE.  By  Adeline  Sergeant 

Author  of  “  Caspar  Brooke's  Daughter,”  “  Sir  Anthony,"  &c.  ,  vols.  ’ 

TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW.  By  Eleanor  Holmes 

Author  of  “The  Pr.ce  of  a  Pearl,"  “Through  Another  Man’s  Eyes,"  &d 


3  vols. 

TW 


O  NEW  AND  OEIGIXAL  NOVELS. 

Now  ready,  in  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

TWIXT  WILL  AND  WILL  NOT.  By  Jessie  L.  Nichol- 

Second  Edition  of  TOO  LATE  REPENTED.  Bv  Mrs 

Forrester,  Author  of  “Yiva,  '“  My  Lord  and  My  Lady,"  &c.  7 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

THREE -AND-SIXPENNY  SERIES. 


On  Monday  next  (Sixpence),  New  Series,  No.  147. 

the  cornhill  magazine 

For  SEVTllMfiKTt,  containing: 

-L^KELLY.ARAE  of  THE  CITY:  His  Progress  and  Adven- 
-ist*rb"*;  R*jC  OCKFTT’  Au,hor  ,{  "The  Raiders.”  "The  Stickit 
KENNKTH  Tt'-'Ty?  M  J9 -"  PATENTS  AND  .MONOPOLIES 
n»vc-vC1,-v,rAGolfing  Story  —'  ABOUT  AMBER"— “THEIR 
WRrNR|YtEAND  -;'OGR  STONE  CRUSADERS"  and  “THE 
WERS  by  Henry  Seton  Mekkiman,  Chaps.  XXIX.  XXXII. 

London:  SMITH.  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


Crown  Zvo.  Uni/ormly  bound 

BROTHER  GABRIEL. 

By  M.  Betham-Edwards. 

THE  HUSBAND  OF  ONE  WIFE. 

By  Mrs.  Venn. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  MARY  FEN- 
WICK. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

TWO  ENGLISH  GIRLS. 

By  Mabel  Hart. 

HIS  LITTLE  MOTHER. 

By  the  Author  of  “John  Halifax, 
Gentleman." 

MISTRESS  BEATRICE  COPE. 

By  M.  E.  Le  Clerc. 

A  MARCH  IN  THE  RANKS. 

By  Jessie  Fothergill. 

NINETTE. 

Bythe  Author  of  “Vera,"  “Blue 
Roses,  '  & c. 

A  CROOKED  PATH. 

By  Mrs.  Alexander, 

ONE  REASON  WHY. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby 
MAHME  NOUSIE. 

By  G  Manville  Fenn. 

THE  IDE3  OF  MARCH. 

Bv  G.  M  Robins. 

PART  OF  THE  PROPERTY. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 


bevelled  boards.  Each  y.  6 d. 

CASPAR  BROOKE  S  DAUGHTER. 

By  Adeline  Sergeant. 

JANET. 

By  Mrs  Oliphant. 

A  RAINBOW  AT  NIGHT. 

By  the  Author  of  “Mistress 
Beatrice  Cope." 

INTHE  suntime  of  her  youth. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

MISS  BOUVERIE. 

By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

FROM  HARVEST  TO  HAYTIME. 

By  the  Author  of  '  ■  Two  English 
Girls.** 

THE  WINNING  OF  MAY. 

By  the  Author  of  •'  Dr.  Edith 
Romney.** 

SIR  ANTHONY. 

By  Adeline  Sergeant. 
THUNDERBOLT.  An  Australian 

8tory. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Middleton  Mac- 
donald. 

MARY  FENWICK’S  DAUGHTER 
By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

ROBERT  CARROLL. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Mistress 
Beatrice  Cope." 


Ikixdon:  HURST  &  BLACKETT,  Ltd.,  ,3  Great  Marlborough  Street 
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JUST  OUT. 

With  Illustrations  and  Map,  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 


THE  NEW  FOREST. 

A  Short  Account  of  its  History,  Traditions,  Folk-lore,  Natural  History,  Sports  and  Games,  &c. 


By  ROSE  C.  DE  CRESPIGNY  and  HORACE  G.  HUTCHINSON, 
Author  of  “Golf”  in  the  Badminton  Series. 


With  Maps  and  Illustrations,  8vo,  18s. 

COLOl^SL  SXK;  _ _ — ,  r, ■ ,  ^r^THOMAS  HENRY  THORNTON,  C.S.I.,  D.C.L.,  fo 


J/temofrfwith Sel^ioM  from  WsCorrespOTdOTW  and  CMfidil  "writings.  By  THOM  AS*  HENRY  THORNTON,  C.S.  I.,  D.C.L..  formerly 
Secretary  to  the  Punjab  Government,  and  sometime  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  Government  ot  India.  I 


Secretary  to  the  Runjab  uovernment,  ana  someume  rorcign  ocucuuj  iu  - 

“  His  great  work  was  the  pacification  of  Beluchistan,  where  he  ruled  in  almost  patriarchal  fashion  'a  terror  £  love  and 

embodiment  of  ri-ht  and  justice,  calling  always  for  affectionate  devotion.’  The  name  of  ‘  Senaman  Sahib  will  ong  be  remembered  witn  love  ana  1 
embodiment  01  rignt  ana  j,  s  _  g^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  discharge  of  his  duty_a  brave  and  honourable  soldier,  and  a  true  fnend  ^ 


reverence  in  the  hills  of  Beluchistan. 


Crown  8vo,  12s 

THE  CRIMEAN  WAR,  FROM  FIRST  TO  LAST. 

,  t  ,  r  ...1  c-  rv  A  XTTTT  T  \7CrYXT Q  Cl  C'  R  GVrtctoKlA  of  tVlP  Tf)\V 


Extracts  from  the  Private  Letters 


and  Journals  of  General  Sir  DANIEL  LYSONS,  G.C.B.,  Constable  of  the  Tower.  With  Illustrations  from  the  Author's  own  Drawings  ant 
Plans. 


rians.  _  .  .  .  ,  ,  , 

' '  The  narrative  is  artless  but  vivid  in  its  simplicity,  and  the  letters  are  full  of  interest,  as  all  faithful  representations  of  stirring  episodes  must  be^ 
“  A  simple  and  stirring  account  of  battle  and  adventure.  Spectator. 


SECOND  EDITION  NEARLY  READY. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  VAGABOND  IN  SPAIN.  An  Account  of  a  Journey  on  Foot.  By  C.  B.  Luffmann. 

“  He  saw  on  all  sides  of  ^Danish  existence  At  one  time  we  see  him  sitting  disconsolately  on  some  rural  doorstep,  or  hungrily  climbing  some  gardei 
wall  over  which  hangs  the  tempting  fruit ;  at  another  sitting  comfortably  in  his  box  in  some  theatre  and  hobnobbing  with  the  actors  and  I 

“One  of  the  freshest,  brightest,  and  most  original  volumes  of  travels  it  has  been  our  pleasant  task  to  read  for  many  days  ."-Glasgow  Herald. 


WILL  BE  READY  SHORTLY. 
Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 


A  POCKET  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 


MODERN  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES 


AS  ACTUALLY  WRITTEN  AND  SPOKEN. 


be.no  a  copious  vocabulary  of  all  £  °Tr 1 cTlc“C“5nd SoStS'r “creek™! 

THROUGH  GREECE  AND  THE  EAST. 


By  A.  N.  JANNARIS,  Ph.D.  (Germany.) 

Author  of  the  latest  Ancient  and  Modern  Greek  Lexicon  (the  only  one  approved  by  the  Greek  Government). 


MURRAY’S  HANDBOOKS. 

Mr.  MURRAY  begs  to  call  attention  to  the  INDEX  and  DIRECTORY  with  which  his .Han aborts  we  supphe. 
These  contain  all  information  as  to  Hotels,  Conveyances,  &e.,  and  are  constantly  kept  up  to  date,  so  that  pu. 
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CHRONICLE. 

(")  L  R  chief  duty  this  week  is  a  pleasant  one  ;  we  have 
V5  record  the  fact  that  Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther  has  sur¬ 
passed  expectation  as  Chairman  of  Committees.  There 
was  much  to  be  said  against  his  appointment  to  this 
important  post.  He  was  young,  he  had  been  Under- 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  from  '86  to  ’92,  and  had 
tailed  to  distinguish  himself  particularlv.  Nevertheless 
competent  observers  on  both  sides  of  the  House  agree 
that  he  is  the  best  Chairman  of  Committees  ever  known. 

.  .  only  person,  indeed,  who  can  be  compared  with 
him,  is  Lord  Monk  Bretton  (ne  Dodson).  Like  Mr 
Lowther,  says  a  competent  judge,  Mr.  Dodson  was 
always  right  ;  but  Mr.  Lowther  is  always  right  in  a 
particularly  agreeable  way,  while  Mr.  'Dodson  was 
."’ays  right  in  a  particularly  disagreeable  way.  “  Be¬ 
sides,  says  another  Member,  “  Mr.  Lowther  is  always 
At  his  post ;  he  is  a  wonder  in  sticking  to  that  chair 
He  never  seems  to  want  rest,  and  never  gets  fretted.” 

It  is  difficult  to  give  examples  of  urbanity  and  fine 
udgment,  and  thus  substantiate  our  opinion  of  Mr. 
-.owther  s  powers,  because  he  avoids  anything  ap- 
iroaching  to  a  scene,  and  because,  so  far,  he  has  . not 
lad  any  great  difficulties  to  overcome.  Next  March  or 
Vpr.I  he  will  have  a  harder  time;  but  we  feel  confident 
hat  he  will  make  his  mark,  for  he  is  full  of  tact  and 
ense.  He  is  marked  out  by  nature  to  be  the  next 
>peaker.  Mr.  Lowther  is  a  little  easygoing,  like  the 

-:^.SpeaI-  (wh°»  by  the  way,  has  done  excellently 
■  ell  this  week),  which  is  perhaps  the  fault  that  the 
louse  of  Commons  loves  best.  Mr.  Gully  and  Mr. 
owther  do  not  fuss  or  bother  unnecessarily,  or  play  the 
choolmaster,  as  did  Mr.  Peel,  Mr.  Courtney,  and  Mr. 
>odson.  It  is  true,  however,  that  when  the  school- 
laster  is  such  a  heroic  personage  as  Mr.  Peel,  the  House 
egins  to  worship,  and  criticism  becomes  impossible. 

There  was  something  peculiarly  infelicitous  in  the 
rotest  of  the  Conservatives  against  the  appointment  of 
.  ‘'inlay  and  Dr.  Kenny  to  the  two  Solicitor-General- 
nps,  and  of  course  the  belated  remorse  of  the  ‘  ‘  Times  ” 
as  tb<Tmost  fatuous  and  tactless  exhibition  of  all.  That 
itonishmg  journal,  after  having  eagerly  swallowed  a 
irmingham  alderman  as  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
_ar  Office,  strains  at  Messrs.  Finlay  and  Kenny  as  law 
ficers  on  the  ground  that  they  are  Liberal  Unionists. 

£  law  officers  of  the  Crown  are  professional  experts, 

10  are  presumably  chosen  because  they  are  best  fitted 
give  sound  legal  advice  to  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers 
iey  must,  of  course,  sit  on  the  same  side  of  the  House 
the  Government,  but  their  politics  are  comparatively 
i  mportant.  No  one  would  think  of  consulting  Sir 
ilham  Broadbent  rather  than  Sir  Douglas  Powell 
cause  the  former  held  certain  views  on  the  Armenian 
rocties  or  Home  Rule.  So  clearly  is  this  recogS 


onahimC7  ?n<;  exPects  a  lawycr’s  politics  to  sit  lightly 
on  him,  and  no  one  cares  much  about  his  principles. 

c  Fr0n?  a,piTeIy  Professional  point  of  view,  it  cannot  be 
senouslv  den.ed  .hat  Mr.  Finlays  position  at  .he  English 

Mr  Finlabve?er  °ne,  an  Mr-  B>  rne's-  To  begin  with, 

-  .  Finla>  is  nearly  ten  years  senior  to  Mr.  Byrne 

v  o  is  an  exceedingly  sound  and  ingenious  lawyer  but 

can  hardly  yet  be  called  one  of  the  leaders'  of  the 

hancery  bar.  Then,  Mr.  Finlay’s  practice  is  much 

la/th^Memhr  tha"  Mr‘  B>rne’s  :  we  shoa‘d 

sa>  the  Member  for  Inverness  made  double  the  income 
tinnhe  M.ember  : for  U  althamstow.  The  same  observa- 

Mr  DaPPhy  nthe  relatlve  P°sitions  of  Dr.  Kenny  and 
Mr  Dunbar  Barton  at  the  Irish  bar.  Mr.  Barton 'is  the 
nephew  of  Mr.  David  Plunket,  and  he  is  a  very  good 

Ho^e  of  Co  S  SP°ken  °ften  3nd  Actively  in  the 
House  of  Commons  since  1892;  but  it  is  absurd  to 

compare  his  professional  position  in  Dublin  with  that  of 

with  nS'  *  fI.r'Barton  15  a  Harrow  and  Oxford  man, 
with  pleasant  Irish  manners,  rather  marred  by  absent- 

mindedness,  and  with  some  share  of  the  Plunket  gift  of 
uent  rhetoric.  At  Oxford  he  was  President  of  the  Union 
and  was  affectionately  known  as  Paddy  Barton.  He  is 
a  director  of  Guinness’s  brewery.  The  Government 

them  SQ  e?fu  thC  beSt  lawyers  they  could  get  to  advise 
them,  and  the  protest  against  giving  Liberal  Unionists 
too  many  posts  should  have  been  made  at  the  time 
when  the  Powell  Williamses  and  Jesse  Collingses  were 

quaHficaUonsf  aCSS  f°r  "hiCh  h*d 

.  !fid.laS,rWeek  that  the  LiberaI  Opposition  of  to¬ 
day  finds  itself  in  a  situation  resembling  that  of  the 
Conservative  Opposition  between  18S0  and  188;.  The 
split  between  the  Radical  leaders  and  the  official  Liberals 
J,6  Opposition  has  been  quite  as  marked  during  the 
present  Parliament  as  was  the  divergence  of  opinion 
etween  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  Lord  R.  Churchill  then  brought  matters 
to  a  head  by  a  letter  to  the  “  Standard,”  in  which  he 
exposed  the  weakness  of  the  existing  Tory  organization 
and  now  we  learn  from  the  “  Daily  News  ”  and  “  Daily 

“  bSwein  cth  wan,;nterView  took  P'ace  on  Wednesday 
of  thp  P  i  /  HaIcc\urtand  several  representatives 
of  the  Parliamentary  Radical  Committee  on  the  subject 
of  party  organization.”  These  well-informed  organs  of 
pu  lie  opinion  tell  us  that  the  proceedings  were  “  of  a 
strictly  private  and  confidential  character.”  Thev  do 

be  awure  °of  the  fact>  which  is  a‘so  ignored 
>  the  Times,  that  Sir  William  Harcourt  had  already 

hf*  Jfi  4-he  leadinff  Rad|cals  separately ,  and  had  shown 
himseff  disposed  to  favour  their  views.  When  the  lead¬ 
ing  Radicals  went  to  meet  Sir  W.  Harcourt  in  a  band, 
they  went  to  a  sort  of  dress  rehearsal,  and  this  was 
made  appiirent  by  the  presence  with  Sir  W.  Harcourt  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Lllis,  the  Libera  Whip 
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Of  course,  an  interview  of  a  strictly  private  and  con¬ 
fidential  character  between  a  dozen  persons,  with  their 
various  individual  prejudices  and  ambitions,  is  in  these 
democratic  days  an  impossibility.  The  disagreement 
between  the  Radical  wing  and  the  party  leaders  has 
been  an  open  secret  ever  since  the  General  Election  to 
all  but  the  editors  of  Liberal  papers.  This  secret  de 
polichinelle  may  now  be  disclosed  in  its  main  outlines. 
The  Liberal  leaders  have  been  accustomed  to  influence 
the  constituencies  and  be  influenced  by  them  through 
two  bodies,  the  Liberal  Central  Association  and  the 
National  Liberal  Federation.  The  Liberal  Central 
Association  was  always  in  the  hands  of  the  Whips 
and  the  party  leaders  ;  but  the  National  Liberal  Fede¬ 
ration  was  an  institution  of  later  growth,  intended  to 
formulate  the  Radical  aspirations  which  the  Central 
Association  usually  poohpoohed.  Gradually,  however, 
the  National  Liberal  Federation  has  in  its  turn  been 
captured  by  the  Whips.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the 
last  election  these  two  organizations  were,  so  to  speak, 
the  two  hands  of  an  automaton  moved  by  the  official 
will. 

Naturally  enough,  as  this  policy  led  the  party  to  a 
disastrous  defeat,  the  Radical  leaders  are  discontented 
with  it.  They  hold  that  the  National  Liberal  Fede¬ 
ration,  at  least,  should  be  brought  into  touch  with  the 
constituencies  and  be  made  representative  of  Radical  feel¬ 
ing  throughout  the  country.  As  we  have  said,  they  are 
certain  to  get  their  own  way  in  this  and  other  matters 
of  almost  equal  importance.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  Mr.  Marjoribanks,  now  Lord  Tweed- 
mouth,  exercised  a  dominant  influence  in  the  part} 
counsels  during  the  last  General  Election;  and  \\e 
should  imagine  that  the  defeat  of  his  policy  would  in¬ 
volve  his  retirement  into  political  obscurity.  Mr.  Mar¬ 
joribanks  was  an  excellent  Liberal  Whip,  but  since  he 
became  Lord  Tweedmouth  he  has  grown  to  be  like  the 
average  Indian  official  who  gets  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  wants  to  manage  India  from  England. 
While  he  has  been  in  the  House  of  Lords  he  has  tallen 
out  of  touch  with  his  party.  His  friends  say  he  has 
kept  in  touch  with  Lord  Rosebery  ;  but  if  this  be  true, 
he  has  kept  in  touch  with  Lord  Rosebery  alone,  for  he 
has  certainly  been  at  loggerheads  with  Sir  William  Har- 
court,  and  consequently  the  retirement  of  Lord  Tweed¬ 
mouth  will  not  only  conciliate  the  Radicals,  but  will 
also  be  in  some  degree  a  victory  for  Sir  W.  Harcourt. 

There  is  no  sort  of  doubt  that  Sir  William  Harcourt’s 
position  has  been  strengthened  in  the  present  Session 
of  Parliament.  And  we  say  this  while  asserting,  as  we 
have  all  along  asserted,  that  none  of  the  Radicals  wish 
to  get  rid  of  Lord  Rosebery  as  a  titular  leader.  But 
Lord  Rosebery  must  now  be  content  to  be  a  mere  figure¬ 
head,  without  any  considerable  influence  on  affairs. 
Had  he  as  Prime  Minister  determined  to  get  rid  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  he  would  have  found  the  matter  easy 
enough  ;  but  he  missed  his  opportunity,  and  while  in 
Opposition  he  can  do  nothing  but  come  to  heel  and 
obey  even  unpleasant  orders.  It  is  not  commonly 
understood,  but  it  is  nevertheless  an  obvious  truth,  that 
the  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  must  be  master  of 
the  situation  when  his  party  is  out  of  power.  For  in¬ 
stance,  from  1874  to  1880  Lord  Granville  was  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  but  no  one  knew7  or  cared  about  Lord 
Granville;  every  one  looked  to  Lord  Hartington  as  the 
leader  of  the  party,  because  he  led  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  alone  a  victory  could  be  won. 

His  colleagues  are  very  angry  with  Sir  Henry  Fowler 
for  having  put  down  an  amendment  to  the  Indian 
Budget ;  the  amendment  is,  of  course,  of  the  nature  of 
a  vote  of  censure.  The  other  Liberal  leaders  contend  that 
though  Chitral  might,  under  other  circumstances,  afford 
a  vers'  pretty  bone  of  contention,  it  is  worse  than  foolish 
to  provoke  a  full-dress  debate  now,  when  scarcely 
more  than  half  of  the  Liberal  Members  are  in  London. 
Even  the  most  thoroughgoing  supporters  of  Sir  Henry 
Fowler’s  policy  of  evacuation  admit  that  he  will  not  be 
able  to  divide  the  House  on  this  amendment.  It  appears 
that  Lord  Rosebery  supports  Sir  Henry  Fowler  in  this 
course  of  procedure,  which  every  one  who  knows  the 
House  of  Commons  will  stigmatize  as  a  tactical  blunder. 


Is  Sir  Henry  Fowler  so  determined  to  give  a  reason  for 
the  faith  that  is  in  him,  or  did  he  want  to  forestall  Mr. 
Philip  Stanhope  and  prevent  him  from  moving  his 
amendment  on  the  cotton  duties  ?.  There  are  usually 
w'heels  within  w7heels  on  such  occasions  as  this. 


It  was  a  matter  for  some  surprise  that  the  quarrel  in¬ 
side  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party  did  not  provoke  the 
running  of  rival  candidates  in  any  Irish  constituency 
during  the  General  Election.  There  is  now,  however,  a 
rupture  of  the  kind  in  South  Kerry,  where  the  partisans  of 
Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Dillon  will  test  their  relative  strength 
at  the  polls.  The  Dillonites  being  in  possession  of  the 
machinery  of  organization,  their  candidate,  a  London 
Irishman  named  Farrell,  has  the  official  stamp  ,  but  thej 
rival  Healyite  convention  has  made  up  in  determination 
what  it  lacks  in  formality,  and  it  has  nominated  asl 
candidate  Mr.  William  Murphy  of  Dublin,  the  principal 
railway  contractor  in  Ireland,  and  a  man  of  ability  as 
Well  as  of  large  means.  The  issue  of  the  contest  will  be 
awaited  with  much  interest  ;  and  if,  as  is  generally  ex-j 
pected,  Mr.  Healy’s  side  wins,  the  Dillonite  Committee, 
of  the  party  will  with  difficulty  keep  its  head  above  wateil 
during  the  recess. 

The  Opposition,  who  are  persistently  attacking  thJ 
Government  for  not  accomplishing  in  three  w7eeks  wha 
their  predecessors  failed  to  effect  in  three  years,  mus’ 
have  been  surprised  the  other  day  when,  in  answer  t( 
their  gibes,  they  learned  that  negotiations  are  already 
proceeding  with  foreign  Governments  in  regard  tc 
prison-made  goods.  This  is  an  evil  to  which  Radical, 
who  express  anxiety  in  behalf  of  the  poor  working-mat 
mio-ht  very  well  have  devoted  their  attention..  Bu< 
Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr.  Asquith  endeavoured  to  ignore 
the  subject,  and  it  was  only  pressed  upon  their  attentioi 
by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Conservatives.  Thei| 
a  Committee  w7as  appointed,  which  sat  for  .months 
came  to  no  conclusion  of  any  value,  and  was,  in  short) 
a  complete  fiasco.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Umomsl 
Government  is  no  sooner  in  office  than  it  takes  up  ttj 
question  of  its  own  accord.  The  working-man  is  nc 
likely  to  miss  the  obvious  inference. 


The  Trade  Union  Congress,  wflfich  meets  at  Cardiff  o  i 
Monday,  is  likely  to  have  a  lively  week  of  it.  Storm  signal 
are  already  up,  and  the  struggle  betwreen  Individualism! 
as  represented  by  the  Old  Unionists,  and  Socialism,  aj 
represented  by  the  New,  is  likely  to  be  severe.  Th 
Parliamentary  Committee  has  revised  the  standing  order 
of  the  Congress  in  a  manner  which  threatens^  to  deal, 
further  blow  at  the  pretensions  of  John  Burns,  Keir  Hardr 
and  Tom  Mann,  whilst  the  repudiation  of  Collectivist 
as  the  eleventh  law  of  that  great  body,  the  Londo 
Society  of  Compositors,  tends  to  show'that  theintelhgenc 
of  the  wmrking  classes  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  “fu 
steam  ahead  ”  section. 


Frenchmen,  and  not  alone  those  of  the  Deloncr 
species,  are  much  exercised  in  mind  that  Great  Bnta 
should  have  refused  to  allow  herself  to  be  “bluffed 
w7ith  regard  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Upper  Mekons 
The  “Journal  des  Debats”  gives  a  semblance  ■ 
dignity  to  their  complaint  that  England,  by  the  occup; 
tion  of  Mongsin,  has  violated  at  once  the  compaJ 
of  1893  and  the  rights  of  France..  Because  Greff 
Britain  did  not  wish  to  claim  any  special  advantages 
the  provinces  of  Kiang  Hung  and  Kiang  kheng,  in  ft  | 
event  of  their  becoming  part  of  the  proposed  buff] 
State  the  “Debats”  charges  her  with  breaking  fan 
in  having  insisted  on  her  rights  at  a  time  when  Fran, 
showed  a  disposition  to  forestall  her.  France  ma<| 
an  attempt  to  occupy  Monmsin  :  and  recent  even 


L  Ck\.  - - ■  *  . 

Annam,  Tunis,  and  Chantaboon  give  warning 


th 
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f  France  is  allowed  to  occupy  what  does  not  belor 

HT"  I _ <(  TA  ',Lofo  ”  Tiro  n 
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to  her  she  will  never  give  it  up.  The  Debats  wan 


to  know  by  what  right  Great  Britain  sends  troops 
Mongsin.  ’  The  answer  is  precisely  that  given  by  b  ran 
as  an  excuse  for  encroaching  on  Siam.  The  easte 
portion  of  Siam  w7as  once  tributary  to  Annam.  t  her 
fore  the  masters  of  Annam  decided  that  it  should 
theirs.  Kiang  Hung  and  Kiang  Kheng  were  tnbuta 
to  Upper  Burmah,  and  the  British  claim  was  based  < 
actualities  and  not  on  archaeological  researches,  it  j 
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the  sPhere  °f  Preneh  inTence,  ifshoSdronsult  the  mJp  swingfni”?  ^  ^  f°Wed  him  Stokes’s  dead  body 
-of  the  Pavie  Mission  issued  in  1892.  P  suinging  from  a  bamhnr.  n,.  -  ,  y 


The  Porte  has  justified  all  its  traditions.  No  sooner 

r  eu  BnVsh  warshlPs  sighted  on  their  way  to 
the  Bosphorus  than  Shakir  Pasha  is  despatched  with  all 

Pasht  thoA™enr  -m°  faur  50  good-  But  as  Shakir 
15  °sten"lbl>r  the  High  Commissioner  ap¬ 
pointed  to  carry  out  the  reforms  proposed  by  the  Powers 
?s.  according  t-n  wnnH  ..  J  .  A.UVVCIS> 


swingmg  from  a  bamboo.  Dr.  Michaux  at  once  ex- 

andSSHd  hlS ,st^on^,dlsaPProval  of  what  had  been  done 
and  demanded  to  be  conducted  back  to  Stanley  Pool  ’’ 
This  story  puts  a  serious  face  upon  the  difficulty 
Certainly  it  seems  that  Mr.  Stokes  had  no  fair  Sal  • 

“d’£Ven.  lf  ie  w®re  as  guilty  as  he  is  made  out  to  be’ 
'  cannot  allow  British  subjects  to  be  hanged  in  this 
summary  fashion.  It  is  hinted  broadly  that  his  execu- 

rr:rSTri"^^St.OCOnfiscate  hi*  valuable  store  of 


•  '  - ‘vwimo  piuuuheu  dv  me  rowers 

.s,  accor  ing  to  report,  invested  with  full  authority,  but  ivorv  In  fa  t-  tu  “,J  v‘**u«uie  store  ol 

is  under  orders  to  submit  his  schemes  for  the  sanction  of  the  mvJ  f  S°°ner  we  £et  to  the  bottom  of 

much°  ’  ,n0t  S6e  that  the  Armenian  question  is  StltT Y  ^  US  and  for  the  Con^°  Free 

much  nearer  a  solution.  The  Sultan  is  reported  to  be 

much  impressed  by  Lord  Salisbury’s  firmness  •  that  also  VVh'l^ 

eSnd°°R  "iT’  ^  WC  trust’  lead  to  something  in  ath^es J  AmScl T'  *  ^  S6nt  °Ur  best 

end  But  the  end  is  not  yet.  No  guarantee  given  by  any  New  York  MhleHo  r?  ^°mPe,e  Wlth  the  members  of  the 
Turkish  subject  can  be  accepted  by  the  Powers  nod  v  ti  •  .  k  Athletic  Club.  There  was  every  prospect  of 

the  Porte  has  not  yet  learned  this  lesson  then’s  s  HI  a  eve*  °nC  ^  ^  sinCe  the  original  a^rSme^s 
good  deal  of  work  to  be  done.  Apparently  a  few  ships  sailed*  o^ ^uesd^  ^  defaulted’  and  the  team  which 
upon  the  horizon  are  the  most  efficient  teachers  an  rt  p  , ■  .  Tuesday  by  no  means  represents  the  full 
is  well  to  remember  this,  as  we  are  erowSc!  extim.1  !  S  .  strength.  Bradley,  of  course,  is  the  proper 
weary  of  Turkish  procrastination.  &  '  Pfri°?  ?  contest  the  100  yards,  as  he  holds  the  English 

^°rdof/° seconds;  with  him  is  associated  Downer 
cha°mh^nf^!hreep ?UfCession  won  the  Scottish 


action  orJhSeP°RnC!ent-  atpSofia  agree  in  bribing  the 
action  of  the  Bulgarian  Government,  in  ordering  the 

recruits  of  1893  to  their  homes,  to  Prince  Ferdinfnd’s 
desire  to  reassure  Turkey,  and  incidentally  lighten  his 
military  Budget.  The  effect  of  the  decree  is  To  reduce 
the  standing  army  of  the  little  Principality  by  two-fifths 
leaving-  a  force  of  ahont  ■>  1  .  1 _  r  * 


*  .  .  . - 111  succession  won  the  Scottish 

championship.  F.tzherbert,  too,  may  be  trusted  to  run 

Bredin  thl  I  V*  °nly  laSt  month  he  beat 

edin,  the  holder  of  the  championship,  with  the  time  of 

49y  seconds.  But  Bredin  himself,  who  holds  the  half- 

mile  championship,  his  best  being  1  minute  =  seconds 

is  not  included  in  the  team.  a„/Horan"  of 

UniVPmfv  hUe  Km  -  TI  1  _  ^aiiiuuu^e 


leaving  a  force  of  about  23,000  men  ^ fn  pLce  TTcZ’  U  ^  in  ,the  team>  and  Horan?  oSbffi 

On  the  surface  this  move  undoubtedly  ^ears  a  peaceful  hoMs^h^F  ^  pIfCe'  BaCOn’  to°-  who  not  only 
and  prudent  aspect.  But  Ferdinand  is  a  wily  Prince,  and  namelv  ■,  E"g hfh  but  the  -orId’s  record  for  the  mile- 

jus  people  are  queer,  not  to  say  mysterious  Suoroseitto  -}’  4  mmutes  17  seconds— is  absent.  What  is  the 

be  true,  as  the  “Novoe  Vremya  ”  continues  to  insist  that  also>  °f  tbe  selection  of  R.  Williams  and  B  B 

Ferdinand  ho-  .ii  .---  .nues  insist,  that  Johnstone  for  the  high  jump  ?  They  are  not,  to  the  best 

of  our  be hef.  pvon  “  _ >>  u  .  .  .  CSL 


FprHmnn^  u  li  .  ,  euimnues  to  insist,  that 

i  mara  H-  d  k  ?  alongr  been  secretI>’  encouraging  the 
marauding  bands  of  adventurers  who  disturb  the  peace 

Macedoma.  The  reduction  of  his  army,  in  this  case 
would  set  some  15,000  men,  who  know  more  or  less  of 
arfare’  “®e  Jo  join  these  skirmishing  bandits  and  force 
-he  Macedonian  question  to  the  front  as  an  issue  of  the 

1  hpaJKlStfUrgenCy'  ^At  the  Same  time  the  Prince  would 
that  hk  anSWer  Turk7’s  remonstrances  with  the  plea 

}f#h  ?  fo£.ces  were  inadequate  to  the  task  of  guarding  1  - 

Prince’s  motives  may  not  b^the^orrSone^but  °t  fiS  tatlV”  ancftoT ?  f0''  ^ Vi  t0  C°rrCCt  the  “  SPec‘ 

much  more  closely  into  the  habitual,  ingrained  obliquity  rfnt  ooliSrc  ,"cldefltaUy  lts  ignorance  of  cur- 

of  his  character  than  the  other.  Whenever  he4  an-  Mr  HenW«  acknowIedge  reluctantly  that 

;  "°“"C,eYha'h.!lS®?i^  t0  *>  a  certain  thing,  we  may  well  deTer/ed  .f,'  L  1  ^ ”  yA 


Of  our  belief,  even  “  six-feet  men.”  Yet  only  a  few  days 
ago  John  Ryan,  the  champion,  cleared  6  feet  4i  inches 

andreiohnstbUt  ?,auie  15  n0t  amon^ the  team-  Williams 
and  Johnstone  will  have  to  compete  against  men  hold- 

thf  ?ettH|r  re^°rds  than  themselves.  Godfrey  Shaw  for 
t  ie  hurdRs  is  as  good  a  selection  as  may  be,  seeing 
that  he  holds  the  championship.  But  it  is  a  pity  tha&t 
the  team  is  not  more  representative.  ^ 


nounces  that  he  is  going  to  do  a  Certain  thing,  we  may 

ifhath1  S.tate.ment  as  indicating  at  least  the  thing 
|that  he  is  not  going  to  do,  and  thus  we  arrive  at  an  inkling 
intention  by  a  process  of  eliminating  all  the 
t  aight forward  and  honourable  possibilities,  one  by  one 
unUl  nothing  but  chicunery  is  left.  Then  the  device 
which  is  least  intelligent  from  his  own  point  of  view  is 
the  one  he  will  probably  adopt. 


The  Chronicle  ”  and  the  “  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ”  are 
Raking  what  they  would  call  a  “  little  boom  ”  out  of  the 

lind^thf  I,,  ^  tbeCong°  Frce  State  officials ; 

ind  the  latter  s  Special  African  Correspondent  ”  rroes 

•o  far  as  to  reproach  us  for  admitting  into  these  pages 

■o  ignorant  and  uninformed  a  communication  as  the 

-tter  in  our  last  number  signed  “East  African.”  Our 

orrespondent  is  well  able  to  look  after  himself,  but 

he  “So.?",1  TrC-  WV°te  With  SOme  amazement  that 

v Mrc?  Afr  u3"  (r°oreSp°ndent  ”  has  becn  informed 
y  Mr.  Stanley  that  Stokes  was  selling  Winchesters 

nd  Sniders  to  the  Arab  slave-raiders,”  and  that  he  was 
aptured  in  the  company  of  the  notorious  Kibouge  If 
Rs.s  true,  Mr.  Stokes  richly  deserved  his  fate  And 

I  f5fai  Cy  Serems,tf°.thinIk  so  too,  for  he  declared  that 
felt  sorry  for  Major  Lothaire.  But,  on  the  other 

"d’,We  mus‘  n°t  'gnore  the  remonstrances  which 
ave  been  made  by  the  Belgian  paper  “  Le  Soir  ” 
-.ainst  the  action  of  Major  Lothaire.  “  Le  Soir  ” 

uillenges  the  Government  to  deny  that  Dr.  Michaux 
no  WnsaftarhpH  fn  _ i:*-  .  auA> 


__rrtn  j  j  V*  spectator,  was 

G1  deserved.  But  we  never  imagined  that  we  should  be 
called  upon  to  speak  of  it  as  the  prevaricating  “  Spec! 
tator,  the  dishonest  “Spectator.”  And  yet  last  week 
it  managed  to  earn  what  it  would  call  general  moral 
reprobation.  It  tried  to  correct  the  error  we  pointed 
out  and  this  is  how  ,t  did  it  :  “  By  a  slip  of  the  pen  we 
spoke  M  last  week  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ellis,  the  Glad- 
stoman  Whip,  as  Mr.  John  Ellis— a  very  different  poli- 
tician.  No,  my  dear  Mr.  Townsend,  there  was  no^lip 
ot  the  pen  and  consequent  impediment  in  your  speech 

Whio  arMSPef,°f  RS-nThomas  Elli5'  «■=  GladsS 
,  1  P’,  as  John  Ellis ;  but  of  Mr.  John  Ellis  as 

the  Gladstonian  Whip-a  very  different  proceeding 

anyone  that  cannot  be  explained  save  by  crass  ignor- 


\Ve  w,H  give  your  words:  “Mr.  John  Ellis  the 
Gladstonmn  Whip,  seconded  the  motion  (to  ’elect 
Mr.  Gully  as  Speaker)  in  very  dignified  and  appro- 

El  1  fs 6 1 he* Raff'6 ' I '  S°  f°rth‘  Novv  il  was  Mr.  John 

lis,  the  Radical  who  seconded  the  motion,  and  your 

error  was  to  speak  of  this  Mr.  John  Edward  Ellis  as!he 

thrdnmn,Hn  U  hf'Pu  T!1C  V£ry  sli&lltest  knowledge  of 
the  procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  have 

nolV  y°L  fr°m  SuC1  ^  bIunder*  A  mere  tiro  in  British 

snlaL05  knOWf  that  WhlPs»  b>’  immemorial  custom, 
speak  as  rarely  as  possible  in  the  House,  and  never 

ThnWi  Cir  -Wr  pet;sonal  coquet  is  called  in  question. 
The  VV  Tips,  in  fact,  have  to  play  the  part  of  good  little 

boVS.  to  bp  nttvove  _ _  i  ,  .  °  .  '“-LJC 


ho  was  attached  to  t^  exp  dition!  “protested  sS’  h  TiPS’  faCt’  have  to  P,ay  the  part  o  g^od  t t  e 

gainst  Mr.  Stokes’s  execution.  °  ’  pr°tested  stron&'y  boys,  to  be  always  seen  and  never  heard  ;  but  you  did  no! 

,  .  kn°,W  bls>  Mr-  Townsend,  and  so  blundered  grotesquely. 

According  to  the  account  given  by  “  Le  Soir”  Dr  i  ”  riVf0  ,cover  y°ur  blunder  you  invented  the 
fichaux,  earfy  in  the  morning,  asked  Major  Lothaire  wSu'h?  °  Wh'C1  W-e,  fiavc  nailed  to  thc  counter.  Now, 
where  the  prisoner  was,  in  order  that  he  might  speak  diddles  to  crlgU‘dt  COnfess’  or  try  hY  further  tara- 
■th  him.  Major  Lothaire  thereupon  led  tfe  doctor  StyX^?6  matter  -cr  in  the 
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Every  one  is  asking  what  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
is  about  to  do.  He  is  said  to  be  very  hard-up,  and  he 
has  certainly  sold  his  property  in  the  Ardennes.  His 
subjects,  it  appears,  will  not  give  him  a  million  sterling 
for  the  Congo  Free  State,  and  as  he  has  spent  more 
than  ;£ioo,ooo  upon  it  he  naturally  feels  that  he  is  being 
treated  disgracefully.  It  is  rumoured  that  he  is  now 
negotiating  with  the  French,  who  would  willingly  gb  e 
him  two  millions,  or  even  more,  for  Congoland,  and  the 
fuss  we  are  kicking  up  about  the  execution  of  Stokes  may 
very  well  induce  him  to  conclude  a  bargain  with  M. 
Hanotaux.  The  King  was  in  London  a  fortnight  ago, 
in  the  strictest  incognito,  which,  since  our  Court  avoids 
costly  receptions,  is  the  only  way  in  which  friendly 
monarchs  can  visit  us. 

There  has  been  an  unpleasant  report  going  about 
lately  that  the  credit  of  Colonel  Kelly’s  great  march  is 
not  reallv  due  to  him  but  to  his  subalterns,  who  made 
him  advance  when  he  would  otherwise  not  have  done  so. 
Colonel  Kelly,  unfortunately,  is  a  very  unpopular  man, 
and  his  relations  with  the  officers  under  him  were  far 
from  cordial.  It  is  all  the  more  necessary,  therefore, 
to  accept  rumours  of  this  kind  with  a  great  deal  of 
caution.  Colonel  Kelly’s  force  had  to  advance  through 
a  terrible  country,  with  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  sup¬ 
plies,  and  against  an  enemy  in  vastly  superior  numbers. 
The  whole  of  the  responsibility  rested  upon  him,  and  if 
he  had  gone  forward  and  had  met  with  a  severe  re¬ 
verse,  he,  and  not  his  subordinates,  would  have  had  to 
bear  the  blame.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at 
if  he  hesitated  more  than  they  did  before  deciding  to 
advance. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  cavilling  of  this  kind 
•  should  tarnish  the  glory  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
marches  ever  made.  There  was  a  great  fuss  made  in  India 
about  the  taking  of  the  Malakand  Pass  ;  it  was  talked 
of  as  if  it  were  another  Malakoff.  But  General  Lowr 
had  under  him  a  force  of  fourteen  thousand  men, 
armed  with  screw  guns,  Maxims,  and  Lee-Metfords. 
He  had  a  huge  provision  train,  too,  and  was  opposed  by 
an  enemy  greatly  inferior  in  numbers.  Colonel  Kelly, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  with  him  only  two  guns,  not  of 
the  most  recent  pattern.  He  had  to  march  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  from  his  base,  over  a  mountain 
pass  12,000  feet  in  height,  against  an  enemy  three 
times  as  numerous  as  his  own  force,  and  worst  of  all, 
his  provisions  were  of  the  scantiest.  At  one  time,  as 
he  himself  has  since  said,  “he  was  practically  marching 
into  starvation.”  Under  the  circumstances  the  passage 
of  the  Shandur  Pass  was  a  memorable  achievement, 
and  Colonel  Kelly  deserves  the  credit  of  having 
made  it. 

Sir  Henry  Blake  is  certainly  the  spoilt  child  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  for  he  is  about  to  be  translated  from 
Jamaica  to  Ceylon,  which  is  unquestionably  the  best 
Governorship  at  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  disposal.  The  fact 
that  Sir  Henry  gets  all  the  best  appointments  proves 
how  few  really  able  men  there  are  in  the  Colonial 
service,  for  he  has  nothing  to  recommend  him  but  a 
pleasant  Irish  manner  and  the  fact  that  his  wife  is  the 
sister  of  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans.  It  has  been  stated 
that  Sir  Henry  Blake  has  been  a  great  success  at 
Jamaica,  but  this  is  hardly  correct,  for  the  entertain¬ 
ments  at  Government  House  are  anything  but  popular. 
The  fact  is  that  Sir  Henry  is  one  of  those  men  who  drink 
nothing  but  lemonade,  and  who  hurry  through  their 
meals  in  twenty  minutes.  Such  men  never  really  care 
what  their  guests  eat  and  drink  ;  and  as  Lady  Blake 
cares  for  nobody  but  her  husband,  a  dinner  wfith  the 
Governor  is  looked  on  more  as  a  duty' than  as  a  pleasure. 
These  frugal  habits  may  be  very  praiseworthy  in  a 
private  individual,  but  they  don’t  do  in  a  Colonial 
Governor,  whose  business  it  is  to  entertain,  and  who  is 
given  money  for  that  purpose.  Least  of  all  will  this 
scr.  of  thing  go  down  in  Ceylon,  where  the  tea-planters 
are  inclined  to  be  festive,  and  adored  Sir  William 
Gregory,  amongst  other  reasons  because  he  gave 
them  good  champagne  at  his  dinners  and  balls.  The 
Governor  of  Ceylon  gets  nearly  Rs.  100,000  a  year, 
and  has  three  residences — at  Colombo,  at  Kandy,  and 
in  the  hills. 


THE  EXPANSION  OF  TRADE. 

PERHAPS  the  most  important  announcement  in  the 
publishedprogramme  of  the  Governmentis  Mr.Cham- 
berlain’s  undertaking  to  promote  the  interests  of  trade 
in  our  various  colonies.  In  his  speech  at  the  Birmingham 
dinner  shortly  after  the  General  Election  he  put  this 
in  the  forefront  of  his  official  duties,  and  he  has  several 
times  repeated  his  declaration.  To  the  deputation  in¬ 
terested  in  West  African  trade  which  waited  upon  him 
the  other  day,  he  expressly  laid  down  the  general  lines  1 
of  his  policy.  England  is  to  be  asked  to  spend  money 
in  developing  the  latent  resources  of  Crown  colonies,  I 
with  the  double  object  of  furthering  the  welfare  of  '• 
the  colonies  and  of  opening  fresh  markets  for  English 
trade.  Mr.  Chamberlain  compared  the  British  Empire 
to  the  Roman,  and  more  than  hinted  that,  whereas  the 
Romans  had  left  “traces  of  their  passage  and  their 
civilization  in  the  form  of  admirable  public  works  ” 
wherever  they  went,  the  English  have  neglected  their  I 
duty  in  their  manifold  possessions.  The  circumstances  I 
of  the  two  Empires  are  not  very  similar.  England, 
indeed,  resembles,  in  some  respects,  Carthage — the  great 
trading  Power  of  ancient  times — rather  than  Rome.  And 
the  colonies  of  England  are  not  quite  identical  with 
the  colonies  of  Rome,  w'hich,  in  the  main,  served  as 
important  military  stations.  But,  all  the  same,  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  force  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  comparison. 
The  policy  which  he  is  advocating  is  rightly  described  » 
as  “a  new  policy”  and  even  as  “a  great  policy.” 
Twenty  years  ago  no  one  could  have  believed  that  a  I 
Secretary  of  State  would  ever  be  found  to  urge  the 
subsidizing  of  Crown  colonies  by  the  Treasury.  It  is 
a  remarkable  sign  of  the  change  which  has  passed  over 
the  Colonial  Office  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  now  doing 
so.  The  pendulum  which  once  swung  so  far  in  another 
direction  that  cries  of  “  cut  the  painter”  filled  the  air, 
has  slowly  swung  to  the  opposite  extreme.  So  far 
from  desiring  to  shake  off  our  colonies  we  cling  closer 
to  them,  and  fill  our  papers  with  an  abundance  of 
news  about  them.  Our  present  point  of  view  is  sound 
because  it  is  full  of  common  sense.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
considers  that  to  stimulate  trade  in  this  fashion  would 
mean  securing  plenty  of  employment  for  the  workers 
of  this  country,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
sees  in  such  a  development  the  only  solution  of  “those 
social  problems  by  which  we  are  surrounded.”  And 
he  has  already  made  a  start,  as  his  reply  to  the  West 
African  deputation  proved. 

Our  possessions  upon  the  Gold  Coast  have  a  very  bad 
name,  entirely  owing  to  their  unhealthy  climate.  They 
are  important  properties  for  all  that,  and  are  more 
thickly  peopled  than  any  other  parts  of  the  African 
Continent.  Moreover,  in  the  Hinterla.7id  are  vast  areas 
which  with  some  expense  and  trouble  might  easily  be 
utilized  for  purposes  of  trade.  If  there  were  proper 
means  of  transit  in  the  country,  all  the  trade  of  an 
enormous  region,  now  barely  touched,  wrould  go 
towards  Lagos.  Railways  are  the  great  need  in  such 
places,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  tells  us  that  the  Lagos 
railway  is  practically  begun  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
building  of  bridges  has  been  authorized,  and  the 
railways  will  be  pushed  on  as  soon  as  the  survey  is 
complete.  The  Gold  Coast  railway,  too,  has  been  sur¬ 
veyed,  and  awaits  only  the  fixing  of  a  starting- 1 
point  ;  while  in  Sierra  Leone  1 50  miles  have  been 
surveyed.  Plainly,  the  Gold  Coast  is  in  luck.  But  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  we  understand,  has  no  intention  of 
confining  his  enterprise  to  the  Gold  Coast  ;  other 
Crown  colonies  are  to  receive  similar  attention.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  self-governing  colonies  will  not  enter 
into  this  scheme.  We  cannot  offer  to  build  railways  in 
Victoria  or  New  South  Wales,  though,  no  doubt,  the 
offer  would  be  accepted  with  alacrity.  But  even  so, 
there  is  plenty  of  work  for  the  Colonial  Office.  W  e  take 
it,  for  example,  that  the  new  policy  contemplates  a  future 
for  British  East  Africa,  and  that  the  rich  territory  of 
Uganda  will  not  be  treated  with  the  indifference  and 
vacillation  which  were  shown  by  Lord  Rosebery’s 
Government.  We  shall  be  sorry,  however,  if  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  zeal  stops  here.  The  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  self-governing  colonies  and  the  mother- 
country  are  by  no  means  fixed  beyond  change.  The 
Colonial  Secretary  has  been  credited  with  the  resolve  to 
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visit  the  Cape  in  the  autumn,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
will  endeavour  to  effect  a  commercial  union  in 
South  Africa.  Certainly  that  would  be  an  admirable 
service  to  the  Empire,  since  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  it 
would  be  the  first  step  towards  an  Imperial  Zollverein. 
*1  tree-trade  within  the  Empire  is  a  dream,  some  form  of 
Zollverein  is  by  no  means  chimerical.  Differential  duties 
which  would  favour  English  goods  as  against  foreign 
goods  would  meet  with  little  opposition  in  our  colonies. 
VVe  can  give  a  quid  pro  quo ;  and  now  that  we  have  a 
Government  which  is  not  tied  to  the  skirts  of  a  fana¬ 
tical  Cobdemsm,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  arran°-- 

lnpr  thp  tprm  c  /if  «-l,/i  1 _ •  .  J  .  .  .  & 
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-  1  _  - * ~  111  aucujy- 

in  the  terms  of  the  bargain.  At  present  the  high 
protective  tariffs  of  Canada,  Victoria,  and  several  of  our 
other  colonies  are  a  serious  drawback  to  our  trade. 
Why  should  we  not  come  to  some  arrangement  ?  The 
colonies  want  favours  from  us.  At  the  present  moment 
they  are  asking,  as  they  have  asked  from  time  to  time 
for  the  last  ten  years,  that  trust  funds  may  be  invested 
in  Colonial  Government  securities.  There  is  no  reason 
\vhy  Colonial  Stocks  which  are  amply  guaranteed  at 
three  or  four  per  cent  by  the  great  Crown  lands  of  the 
colonies  if  by  nothing  else,  should  not  be  used  as  trust 
funds.  Now,  too,  the  Federation  question  is  to  the 
ront  in  Australia, _and  Victoria  is  anxious  to  pass  an 
Enabling  Bill.  The  time  is  ripe  for  a  better  under¬ 
standing  with  the  colonies,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  with 
h.s  keen  business  instincts  and  his  large  experience,  is 
the  man  to  effect  it. 

TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  AFTER  SEDAN. 

pe°p!e  could  have  imagined,  when  the  Treaty 
of  Frankfort  was  signed  in  May  1S71,  that  France 
md  Germany  would  keep  the  peace  for  a  quarter  of  a 
-entury  On  all  sides  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  it 
•vas  only  a  truce  which  had  been  arranged,  and  that  the 
*  rench  would  never  rest,  or  turn  their  thoughts  for  a 
noment  to  anything  else,  until  they  had  avenged  the 
-atastrophes  and  humiliations  of  1870-1,  and  regained 
he  lost  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  This  was 

v£tdfhWhr  116  I-rench  P,edffed  themselves  to  do,  and 
HpLi  ,  G,erma"s  universally  expected  they  would 
■ttempt  to  do  \  e t  twenty-five  years  have  gone  by, 
.nd  men  in  both  lands  are  serving  with  the  colours  who 

hot ha“  bel"  fi”  T  GraVel°t,e  'vas  “<•  no 

During  all  this  time  Europe  has  been  forced  incessantly 

J  2  fCD0Unt  °f  ihe  standin§-  quarrel  between  the 
•vo  reat  Powers.  The  knowledge  that  France  would 
y  at  Germany  s  throat  as  soon  as  it  seemed  safe  to  do 
3  has  been  a  permanent  factor  in  all  international  bar- 
fwJ.T  ^  COnt-Tersies  »  the  ^rror  that  some  un- 

dCC,dent  might  precipitate  the  always  threatened 
inflict,  even  against  the  desires  and  best  judgment  of 

3ns°<MbatantS’ira\"eVer  ceased  to  haunt  theimagina- 
3ns  of  men.  If  this  prolonged  anxiety  has  strained 

e  nerves  of  onlookers,  what  must  have  been  the  tension 
>on  the  peoples  directly  concerned  !  Statistics  afford 
>me  slight  conception  of  the  material  burdens  which 
ey  have  been  forced  to  bear.  When  the  war  ended,  for 
stance,  the  Germans  had  570,000  troops  of  all  arms 
1  French  territory.  To-day  the  peace  footing  of  the 
,ular  I-rench  army,  without  counting  gendarmerie  or 

aster TXe  ^  b>'  £’°°°  that  totffi 

-uter  of  the  Germans  at  the  time  of  their  triumph 

!e  Present  standing  army  of  the  German  Empire,  be  me 

hlfo^vth-X-hJZ7°f:i  def^nsive  force- is  a  trifle  smaller, 
has  only  383,ooo  men  under  arms.  These  figures  are 

vast  to  convey  realities  to  the  mind.  The  fact  may 

made  a  little  clearer  by  saying  that  the  French  and 

Irmun  peoples  together  have  now  some  eight  hundred 

usand  more  professional  fighting  men  in  active 

■^aVof 'iV-o7  v'TIv  neCeSrary  l°  maintain  before 

1  of  th  /  et  this,  too,  fails  to  give  an  adequate 

a  of  the  tremendous  sacrifices  which  both  nations 
ke  been  compelled  to  make,  year  after  year,  through- 
1 ru  S  vveary  quarter  of  a  century.  & 

„a*  3,*b™tion  of  the  anniversaries  of  battles,  which 

he  ,  e  P,r.esent  month-  wil1  end-  it  is  understood, 
h  the  culminating  commemoration  of  Sedan  on  the 

Sr  tys  ?ePt,;mbcr-  The  French  made 
U  be  1 Tf  ,,retrieVe  ^"-disasters  after  Sedan,  and  it 
‘  bC  l6ft  for  them  to  «call  their  struggles  in  solemn 


masses  for  the  dead.  The  ostentatious  Jubilee  of  the 
iwuIV-1CtJ0rS  COmes  to  a  close  with  Sedan— and  it  is 

nil  3  1‘doet  Jt  is  true  that  the  Proceedings  of  the 
past  month,  though  they  involved  a  good  deal  of 
crossing/  and  recrossing  the  frontier  by  bands  of  veterans 
intent  upon  decorating  graves  and  revisiting  battlefields 
have  not  been  marked  by  any  specially  unpleasant 
■  no, dents.  Bu,  they  could  not  fail  to  excite  a  £  of 
xaspejation  and  stir  bitter  memories  on  both  sides 

them  ^  g0°d  nGWS  that  W£  are  aPProaching-  the  end  of 

tbflde  h7uide™th  the  memories  of  the  past,  to  which 
the  month  has  been  consecrated,  there  must  have  risen 

in  many  thoughtful  minds  some  pertinent  reflections  and 
questions  concerning  the  future.  Despite  all  the  omens 
peace  has  been  preserved  for  twenty-five  years.  The" 
Republic  has  toiled  during  that  whole  period  to  make 
rance the  military  equal  of  her  Eastern  neighbour  and 
oe.  To  what  extent  the  effort  has  been  successful  we 

d,°  kn,°.w:  ,Tbere  IS  ao  means  of  knowing  apart  from 

the  actual  trial  by  combat.  But  step  by  step,  as  the  one 
country  has  augmented  its  strength  the  ether  has  added 
resh  legions  to  its  host.  _  No  disparity  of  martial  power 
has  been  permitted  in  their  endeavours  to  pile  up  arma¬ 
ments  and  war-material  and  swell  the  ranks  of  their  re¬ 
spective  forces.  And  in  this  rivalry  of  murderous  pre¬ 
paration,  a  point  was  long  ago  reached  where  the  odd* 
are  increasingly  against  France.  The  preponderance  of 
population  is  now  fully  twelve  millions  in  favour  of 
Germany,  and  it  grows  steadily  larger  as  the  years  go 
by.  Between  1 886  and  1891  France  added  120,000  to 
its  population;  the  German  Empire  added  2,570,000 
Each  succeeding  decade  puts  to  the  credit  of  the  Germans 
a  couple  of  new  army  corps  by  the  mere  excess  of  births 
over  deaths,  and  France  has  nothing  whatever  to  set 
against  it.  _  Moreover,  in  these  later  years  Germany  is 
extending  its  markets  all  over  the  world,  and  is  sup¬ 
plying  them  by  an  industrial  development  which  is 
one  of  the  remarkable  things  of  our  time.  The  Germans 
are  no  longer  the  poverty-stricken  folk  they  were  in 
iS/O.  rhey  are  making  money,  and  saving  it,  and 
Berlin  has  come  to  be  a  great  financial  centre  and  power 
on  he  Continent.  The  modern  German  Empire  fs  ASt 
only  as  busy  and  prosperous  as  its  neighbours  in  civil 
pursuits,  but  it  has  perhaps  the  most  effective  govern¬ 
mental  machinery  enjoyed  by  any  nation  on  earth  The 
large  superiority  of  German  over  French  railway  methods 
and  appliances  pfayed  a  considerable  part  in  the  tragedy 

The  ,8  ,  S  fPenonty  now  is  almost  pathetic 

The  28,000  miles  of  German  railways,  with  their  score  of 
magnificent  new  military  stations,  through  which  rCci- 
ments  may  be  passed  all  day  long  as  if  they  were  on 
parade-ground,  are  practically  all  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mate.  I  he  exceptions  amount  to  less  than  3000  miles 
In  I- rance  there  are  no  new  stations  adapted  to  military 

nn!£°Sfh  n  c1" any  7iarked  improvements  upon  the  system^ 
under  the  Second  Empire,  and  of  the  total  length  of 

22,000  miles  the  State  owns  but  1600  miles!  So 
*XamPles  be  multiplied  of  the  material  advantages 
nch  an  increasing  population,  a  notable  industrial  ;Tnd 
commercial  expansion,  and  a  very  capable  administra- 

aTtimlgcSr  bnng  t0  Germany  m°re  aad  -ore  surely 

Men’s  minds  are  affected  by  anniversaries,  and  by  the- 
marking-off  of  fixed  periods  of  time.  A  quarter  of  a^en- 

J13!  a  vallie  and  a  meaning  which  do  not  attach  to 
twenty-four  years  or  twenty-six.  This  jubilee  of  Sed  in- 
for  example,  is  especially  calculated  to  excite  rtflec- 

fo°rn'twentvCfive  °f  &  remnche  has  Prevailed  in  France 
or  twenty-five  years;  no  responsible  politician  has 

dared  t°  disavow  it,  or  to  suggest  its  Abandonment 

J.°  Usue  Ju  es  Ferry  «  words  :  France  durin-  all  that 
time  has  kept,  or  professed  to  keep,  her  !yes  upon 
Alsace-Lorraine,  like  a  terrier  sitting  and  witching  a 

withTr''  TAiS  P°StUrC  is  hcr°'c'  nodoAbt? 

but  with  the  lapse  of  years  it  has  become  forced 
and  smacks  of  hypocrisy.  Though  French  people 
f"!  F.r.e"ch  statesmen  agree  to  maintain  the  a  ti- 
tude,  they  have  lost  the  fierce  concentration  of 
purpose  which  originally  inspired  it.  When  thev 
went  to  Tunis  in  1881,  and  embroiled  themselves 
n  fonquin  three  years  later,  they  took  the  first  steps 
toward  an  act  of  amnesty  for  the  events  of  1S70  ‘1 
Their  present  campaign  in  Madagascar,  and  the  many 
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complications  in  Asia  and  Africa  incidental  to  their 
new  ideal  of  a  Colonial  empire,  are  further  steps  in 
the  same  direction.  Though  no  statute  of  limitations 
governs  blood-feuds  between  peoples,  popular  common 
sense  takes  note  of  the  efflux  of  time.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  of  prodigious  expenditure  and  prepara¬ 
tion  for  war  finds  the  two  sworn  enemies  still  at  peace, 
and  confessedly  bored  by  the  terms  of  their  vows  to 
eternal  hatred. "  They  are  on  polite  speaking  terms,  and 
have  even  exchanged  decorations  within  the  month.  If 
the  wise  men  of  the  two  nations  would  ask  themselves 
now  whether  enough  has  not  been  sacrificed  upon  the 
altar  of  racial  pride  and  obstinacy,  and  whether  there  is 
not  some  way  of  winding-up  this  over-prolonged  and 
ruinous  vendetta  in  a  manner  honourable  to  both  parties, 
it  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  whole  human  race. 

BARON  BANFFY. 

THE  Hungarian  Premier  has  the  charm  of  incon¬ 
gruity,  if  no  other.  A  typical  feudal  chief,  who  has 
ruled  a  province  with  a  right  feudal  rod  of  iron,  he  is 
astoundingly  out  of  place  and,  at  the  same  time,  as- 
toundingly  successful  amid  the  gulash  of  Hungarian 
politics.  Just  as  the  Irish,  with  all  their  screeching  for 
equality  and  fraternity,  really  respect  no  one  devoid  of 
a  clean  shirt  and  a  clean  coat-of-arms,  so  the  immodest 
Magyars,  blatantly  democratic  from  the  outer  aspect, 
have  many  lucid  intervals  at  home.  They  like  their 
Banffv  because  he  will  stand  no  nonsense  from  them  or 
from  anybody  else.  Dr.  Wekerle,  the  Hungarian 
Healy,  used  to  take  the  same  tone  without  possessing 
the  same  authority,  and  the  result  was  that,  while  other 
voung  men  idolized  him  for  a  while,  he  soon  had  to  go 
to  the  wall.  As  for  Baron  Banffy,  they  talked  of  start¬ 
ing  a  new  Hungarian  dynasty  with  him  in  1848,  though 
he°was  then  but  one  lustrum  in  age,  and  their  present 
toleration  of  his  premiership  is  a  tribute  rather  to  his 
name  and  character  than  to  his  views.  The  latter  are 
altogether  on  the  side  of  authority,  which  has  been  at  a 
discount  in  Hungary  from  time  immemorial.  Of  course 
he  was  obliged  to  vote  for  civil  marriage,  but  he  salved 
his  conscience  by  reflecting  that  it  was  as  a  patriotic  no¬ 
popery  man,  not  for  the  mere  vexing  of  his  Sovereign. 

One  main  clue  to  his  popularity  is  his  rugged,  in¬ 
grained  stubbornness,  unusually  developed  in  him  even  for 
a  Magyar.  To  look  at,  he  is  a  typical  British  M.F.H.- 
J.P.  °And  his  point  of  view,  his  manners,  his  locu¬ 
tions  bear  out  the  resemblance,  with  perhaps  just  a 
dash  of  half-pay  officer  to  strengthen  the  flavour  of  the 
mixture.  He  is  slow  to  receive  new  impressions,  but, 
once  admitted,  they  are  inexpugnable.  He  is  a  man  of 
prejudice  rather  than  conviction,  but  he  prejudges  with 
a  Cadi’s  sense  of  summary  justice.  His  notions  of 
diplomacy  would  be  scouted  by  a  savage  or  a  school¬ 
girl.  Give  him  a  momentous  Cabinet  secret  and  he  will 
blurt  it  out  to  the  first  newspaper  man  he  meets  with¬ 
out  the  least  suspicion  of  impropriety.  The  Agliardi 
incident  is  a  case  in  point.  Indeed,  every  social  conven¬ 
tion  is  regarded  by  him  with  Olympian  contempt.  It 
is  not  long  since  he  startled  society  by  marrying  a  village 
schoolma’am,  and — more  startling  still— he .  has  suc¬ 
ceeded,  by  sheer  persevering  obstinacy,  in  foisting  her 
upon  every  one,  except,  of  course,  his  own  family.  She 
has  even  made  her  way  to  Court,  or  will  when  Court 
comes  to  Budapest,  all  Mede  and  Persian  rules  about 
sixteen  descents  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Scarcely  another  man  in  the  world  could  thus  have 
triumphed  over  prejudices  so  completely  part  and  parcel 
of  the  national  sentiment.  As  usual,  his  methods  were 
of  the  simplest.  He  simply  began  by  taking  everything 
for  granted,  and  then,  quietly,  naturally,  he  stuck  to 
his  guns  until  every  caviller  insensibly  came  round  to 
his  side.  His  tenure  of  the  premiership  has  been  a 
similar  triumph  of  sitting  tight.  At  the  outset  he  was 
proclaimed  on  all  hands  a  mere  stop-gap,  an  interval 
between  the  wishes  of  the  Crown  and  those  of  the 
People.  But  the  weeks  have  stretched  themselves  out 
into  months,  and  he  shows  signs  almost  of  permanency. 

Besides  obstinacy  and  a  pedigree  he  has  no  great 
qualities.  His.  speeches  scarcely  rise  to  the  level  of 
average  hunt-dinner  oratory ;  his  ignorance  is  of  a 
country  gentleman’s  full  crassness,  and  he  would  only 
not  exclaim  at  the  idea  of  Cape  Breton  proving  an 


island  because  the  name  would  be  entirely  new  to  him  ; 
he  has  neither  tact,  discretion,  imagination,  foresight, 
nor  indeed  any  of  the  qualities  usually  expected  in  a 
statesman.  But  he  is  as  indifferent  to  abuse  or  criticism 
as  ever  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  was  at  the  Irish  Office,  and 
no  one  has  dreamed  of  disputing  his  integrity.  Which 
latter  is  sufficiently  rare  in  a  Continental  politician  to 
command  respect,  if  not  enthusiasm. 

SHOULD  WE  KEEP  CHITRAL? 

By  One  who  was  with  the  Expedition. 

“  T  WAS  crucified  on  a  ledge  of  rock,  with  my  out- 
i  stretched  arms  grasping  a  point  of  rock  on  either 
side  of  me,  and  a  servant  holding  on  to  each  ankle  ;  j 
and  this,”  the  speaker  added,  “is  where  the  Russian  ; 
army  will  have  to  cross.”  Such  was  the  picturesque 
account  given  to  the  writer  the  other  day  in  Chitral  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  Killick  Pass,  and  the  description  !: 
would  apply  equally  well  to  the  other  passes  over  the  | 
Hindu  Khush,  for  they  are  all  almost  equally  difficult.  , 
It  puts  tersely  the  whole  argument  against  our  I 
recent  acquisitions  in  the  Hindu  Khush — a  range  j 
so  vast  and  with  passes  of  such  extreme  difficulty  I 
that  though  practicable  enough  for  the  inhabitants,  or  I 
for  skilled  mountaineers,  there  is  no  probability  that  I 
large  bodies  of  troops  will  ever  attempt  to  come  over  ij 
them.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  road  traversed  J 
by  Colonel  Kelly  in  his  magnificent  march  is  nothing  j 
like  so  bad  as  the  roads  over  which  the  Russians  I 
will  have  to  bring  their  army.  Colonel  Kelly,  too,  had  J 
only  a  small  force  of  six  hundred  men  to  provision,  and 
a  wonderfully  organized  system  of  transport  connecting  j 
him  with  his  base  of  supplies.  The  Russians,  if  they  | 
advanced,  would  have  to  do  so  in  strength.  It  was  not  I 
thought  prudent  to  send  a  smaller  force  than  fourteen  I 
thousand  men  through  the  comparatively  easy  countries  I 
of  Swat  and  Bajour  —  with  the  base  of  operations  I 
only  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  distant — and  the  Rus-  I 
sians  would  certainly  require  an  infinitely  larger  force  I 
than  that,  and  their  difficulties  both  for  transport  and  I 
supplies  would  be  insuperable.  No  one  who  has  not  j 
seen  guns  being  brought  along  a  Chitral  road  has  any  j 
idea  of  the  labour  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  it.  The 
mules  have  to  be  constantly  unloaded,  and  the  guns 
carried  by  the  men  across  precipitous  “passes,”  and 
often  it  takes  one  battery  more  than  an  hour  to  do  half  i 
a  mile  of  road.  The  mules  have  also  to  be  unloaded 
and  led  across  the  rickety  bridges  one  by  one,  and  the 
guns  havetobe  hauled  across  by  ropes.  WhenNo.  1  Kash¬ 
mir  Mountain  Battery  was  returning  to  Gilgit  from  Chitral  | 
the  bridge  below  Mastij  was  being  crossed  in  this  way. 
It  suddenly  gave  way,  precipitating  the  pony  and  syce^j 
who  were  on  it  at  the  time  into  the  river.  There  was  I 
fortunately  another  bridge  not  far  off,  but  it  was  sol 
shaky  that  only  the  Sepoys  and  coolies  were  able  tot 
cross  upon  it,  the  mules  having  to  swim.  It  must  be| 
remembered  that  for  the  Russians  it  would  not  be  a| 
question  of  a  thirty  six  hours’  effort,  as  in  Gourkosj 
passage  of  the  Balkans,  but  a  long  and  tiresome! 
march  of  many  months.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  ever? 
interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Chitral  at  all,  or  helped  Nizam-  , 
ul-Mulk  to  drive  out  Slier  Afzul  in  1892.  We  havejl 
planted  ourselves  upon  a  people  who  do  not  want  us,  and. 
who  do  not  at  present  like  us.  We  have  crushed  and| 
driven  into  exile  the  man  best  qualified  to  be  Mehtar,  I 
and  whom  the  Chitralis  themselves  wished  to  have— | 
and  with  very  doubtful  advantage,  if  not  with  actual) 
detriment,  to  ourselves.  We  have  already  had  to  expend  I 
vast  sums  of  money  at  a  time  when  the  Indian  exche- j 
quer  is  almost  empty  ;  and,  wTorse  still,  have  involved 
ourselves  in  the  necessity  for  constant  further  expendi¬ 
ture,  and  in  the  danger  of  continual  similar  expeditions  ; 
for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  we  can  stay  where  we 
are,  unmolested  and  unmolesting,  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  most  fanatical  of  the  Pathan  tribes— the  Darelis  and 
Tongiris,  and  all  the  dwellers  in  agistan  the  Boners, 
the  Mohmands,  the  Utman  Kheyls,  and  a  host  of  others. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  these  will  refrain  from 
attacking  our  convoys  as  they  go  up  and  down  the  long  t 
line  of  communication  between  Mardan  and  Chitral,! 
reprisals  and  punitive  expeditions  into  the  territories  of 
the  aggressors  will  become  ncessary.  Moreover,  there 
is  the  temptingly  unknown  land  of  Kafiristan  lying 
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along  the  border  of  Chitral.  At  present  Sir  Geor-e 
Robertson  is  the  only  man  who  has  really  penetrated 

\  ’  u  v  anythin-  of  the  customs  of  the 

people  He  lived  alone  in  the  heart  of  the  country  for 

more  than  eight  months,  and  his  report,  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  India  are  about  topublish  for  general  informa- 

and  ’ r  lbe  °f  the  m°ft  fascinatinff  interest.  It  isasserted, 
and  tMth  a  great  show  of  reason,  that  Alexander  the 
Great  came  down  from  Balkh  to  India  through  Kafir- 
■stan,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  when  the  country  is 

from°?tdintraCRC?Le  PassesTma-v  be  discovered  leading 
from  it  into  Badakshan.  In  that  case  the  point  of 

greatest  strategic  value  in  the  line  of  our  frontier  defence 
which  has  now  been  shifted  from  Gilgit  to  Chitral  mav 
possibly  be  shifted  still  further  westward  to  Kafiri’stan 
and  we  may  and  probably  shall  be,  involved  in  the 
acquis, tmn  °f  that  country  as  well.  To  those  to  whom 

S  hfrrardtP,°  ,Cr  d°eS  n0t  commend  itself  it  may  seem 
to  be  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  Government  have 

-leaded  to  retain  Chitral  at  all ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  retained 
.here  could  certainly  be  no  better  man  to  send  there 

h^rouJhlv  ^  R?befirtson' .  He  understands  the  natives 
horoughlj  He  ,s  firm  with  them,  and  at  the  same 
une  considerate,  and  beinga  brave  man  himself,  he  has  a 
^nerous  sympathy  for  a  brave  though  defeated  foe. 
n  the  short  period  of  three  years  he  has  converted  the 
leople  of  Hunza-Nagar  from  bitter  enemies  into  loyal 
dhes,  who  rendered  us  splendid  service  in  our  recent 

T  mi,de  *hem  P^ous  and  com 
ted,  and  may  be  trusted  to  bring  about  the  same 

iappy  result  in  Chitral.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  Chitrali 

ited  on?t1C°KCerned’  th,£?  are  sincereIy  to  be  congratu- 
ettl  off  ^n?3"^1"  ^"fortunes.  The>'  wil1  be  much 

Sn  t£ff*  d  mUCh  Safer  m  hfe  and  Iimb  and  property, 
aan  they  ever  were  under  their  tyrannical  chieftains3  • 

iaVWchhearfe"aerathqU,re  P°W-f  We  USe  jt  Justl>-  The  chiefs 
iTrnn  J v  r6  urestnct,ons  we  Place  upon  them,  but 

he  writer™^  6  Pe°ple  alwayS  vastl>'  improved. 

im  that  h,T  ?Cr°SS  1  man  *n  Yasin’  who  told 
m  that  the  \  asm  people  were  much  happier  and 

^  "“I  the  E«S«h  bad 

jme  tnere.  the  Rajahs,”  he  said,  “are  no  longer 

'e™u“e  orto^ak0?  our  wives  a”d  daughters  at  th&eir 
easure,  or  to  take  from  us  our  cattle  or  our  crops  ” 

ldWaS  abr"ar'?  ™et  casually  on  the  roadside,  and  who 

t  P°  f  '  °A  Saying  an>’thinff  but  what  he  really 

Had  Si  Dar.meste^r  has  translated  a  Pathan 

ns  thus  “  f VKame  ?Hn§r-  °ne  °f  the  verses 
ikL*  1  1  (  ah,bs  ont  la  meme  loi  et  pour  le 

beetpour  le  fort.  Grande  est  leur  justice  Pet  leu? 

foible  et  d, I  f,  !  fon/  Pas  dans  un  proces  difference 
‘  !b  e  et  du  fort.  L  homme  d  honneur  ils  le  traitent 
ec  honneur.  Ils  ne  protdgent  pas  le  bandit,  le  coquin 
joueur  ;  naturellement  ils  exercent  la  royautd  ” 

'imatelvShp°hd0Ul?t  what^ver  that  the  Chitralis  will 

n-er,  ment  nfhraHPier‘  Tie  cluestion  is  whether  the 
nernment  of  India  can  afford  so  expensive  an  exten 

2  °f  their  Ph  lanthropy.  They  have  spent  a  g  ea 
a  of  m°ne>'  already.  They  will  spend  a  -reat  deal 
>re  and  they  will  obtain  very  little  return  Ifor  it,  for 

tifv  hSrS  ^  r0t  HkeJy  t0  *ive  them  cause  to 

idemess  ofmoPeni  -  e  by,  venturing  into  a  sterile 
Idem  ess  of  mountains  utterly  incapable  of  furnishing 

hlSUPiP  lt  HaS  been  rePeatedly  urged  tha^t 

-  breechloader  has  altered  the  whole  aspect  of  hill 

,[  .en:..but  t,le  breechloader  has  not  caused  grain  to 
any  rhe  Hlndu  Khush-  or 

;“Lopys  but luppts.  conveyi"s  across  u“"' 

I  WAS  AN  INTERPRETER  ONCE.” 

(A  True  Story.) 

f  Madrid theiei,tHanCeha!1  °f  the  Hotel  de  Romaat 
Madrid.  I  had  come  downstairs  to  see  if  I  could 

e  tointherP\f  °r  C°TP,Ctent  &l,ide  to  accompany  my 
h  !VH  1VUseum  of  the  Prado,  whilst  I  went  off 

the  hairdho  ‘r  ft  rUSt'C  Zfd?'ng-  TherC  Was  a  man 
d  i  I  f  er.puded  mc:  be  was  not  well 
„ed  enough  for  a  visitor  to  the  hotel  ;  yet  his  eye 

m°,rtfeerk  r™  *',th  the  servile  solicitation  which  is 
mark  of  the  guide  tribe  in  all  civilized  capitals  nnr 

itsewShichV-that  dignified  inference  to  my  obvious 
4  Whlch  ,s»  50  to  say»  ‘he  livery  of  the  Spaniard  in 
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quest  of  employment.  He  was  about  the  middle  height 
of  commonplace  appearance.  As  there  was  nothin  "for 

in  termed  “P  myrai"d  *°  -P-k 

Good  morning,  sir,”  he  answered  quietly.  His  tone 
encouraged  me.  4  *  nis  tone 

"  Xn  V’!'  hapfen  *.°  be  an  interpreter  ?  I  asked, 
subdued  hTll"0  1"  Tl,ere  nas  something 

spaniard  ;  the  r's  belayed  hCn  unmis’takaX.''6  “ 

s°me  one  to  go  with  my  wife  to  the  Museum 

l  shall  be  happy  to  accompany  Madame  ”  said  the 
Spaniard,  ‘  and  if  Madame  cares  for  pain&gs  she 
have  emotions  in  the  Prado.”  b  sne 

you.”hankS;  ^  y°U  are  n0t  a  guide’  1  must  not  trouble 

a  l!  ule° eage riy ,W*  Pe°pIe  '°  the  Prado-”  ha  a"a'vercd 

(  ‘‘But  then,”  I  went  on  with  British  love  of  a  fact 
)ou  must  be  either  an  interpreter  or  a  guide  ” 

1  am  not  an  interpreter,”  he  replied  abruptly  his 
a?ne,r  a  ™°St  Tude  as  he  turned  away.  P  y* 

“  Well,”  I  said,  feeling  my  mistake'  “  at  any  rate  you 
speak  English  better  than  any  Spaniard  I  have  met  and 

ordSea“ygyuMe/"°W  m°re  ab°U'  the  pictUres  tha"  tha 

He  turned  to  me,  lifting  his  eyebrows  in  deprecating 
pitj  and  as  my  wife  appeared  at  the  moment  I  confided 
her  to  his  charge.  When  we  met  before  d  „„er  my 
wife  spoke  of  him.  “Such  a  strange  man!  So 

Ver,nbLy  enthus,astlc-  He  bored  me  to  extinction  about 
\  elasquez,  and  seemed  quite  hurt  because  I  could  not 
appreciate  Mas  Meninas,’  yes,  that  was  the  name-a 
quite  ahsurd  picture.  Polite  ?— Oh  yes,  for  a  foreigner 
and  a  man  in  his  position  !  n  & 

wifhfhimthlS T m,an  [reciuentIy,  and  often  talked 
.1  touncf  that  he  knew  a  good  deal  about  the 
Spanish  school  of  painting,  and  especially  about  Velas¬ 
quez,  Zurbaran,  and  Goya  ;  but  his  knowledU  was 
curiously  fragmentary.  He  had  evidently  divined  more 
than  he  had  read,  and  his  ideas  about  men  and  tlWs 

The  re  "was  1?  ^  'Yei?ht  of  facts  for  his  mind, 

l  here  was,  too,  a  curious  mixture  of  self-assertion  and 

humility  about  him  which  I  could  not  account  for 

come  to" leam™  Ipm’  one  evening,  how  he  had 
come  to  learn  so  much  about  painting,  and  esneciallv 

about  Velasquez.  He  went  on  twirftag  a  £2 

between  h,s  yellow-stained  fingers,  while  Ids  littIe°brown 

e>es  contracted  with  the  effort  of  thinking.  After  a 
pause,  he  said  :  h  •cuu-r  a 

otheJ  theS  Hnithe  •  ^rad°  CVery  day’  and  somehow  or 
other  the  little  pictures  grew  hideous  to  me  and  the 

masterpieces  more  and  more  interesting.” 

1  interrupted!1  "  ‘rC  a‘“ayS  a  guide  a"d  interpreter  ?  ■■ 
upo.n  abruptly  in  a  revolt  of  conceit. 

not  only  interpreter  °"T  1  did 

greatest  mc„Pi„  the  ^ 

>es  he  repeated,  nodding  his  head,  while  a  sort  of 

preter-once0”er  SaII°W  Cheeks’  " 1  was  an  inter- 

wereBnot'any  interpreter''  mA„det  rh'd  ‘ha*  you 

band  on  your  cap  ?  "  "hy  Jon  '  you  'vear  «ha 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said  nothing  But 
I  pressed  him,  and  at  length  he  spoke  :  S‘  U‘ 

When  the  visitors  found  out  that  I  was  a  real  inter- 

nZJY’  ^e>  begran  t0  recommend  me  to  their  friends 
and  I  got  constant  employment,  more  than  I  could  do  • 

anti  as  I  got  money,  I  became  proud.  The  proprietor 
let  me  have  a  room  at  the  hotel,  and  ...  ProPrielor 

called  Mr^IWn1  u  ^  an  Enfflish  gentleman, 

Slf  Ponsonby,  came  here,  and  after  spending  a 
day  in  his  room,  he  asked  me  what  there  was  to  <ln  In 
tins  dull  place,  and  I  took  him  to  the  Prado.  He  was 
very  affable  and  quick,  and  liked  all  I  told  him.  He  said 
I  ought  to  have  a  great  reputation,  and  when  I  said  I 
-fht  1  had»  he  said  he  did  not  mean  that  sort  of  repu¬ 
tation.  I  ought  to  write  down  what  I  knew  about  ho 
painters,  and  the  book  would  sell,  and  make  me  a  reput  a¬ 
tion  everywhere.  We  passed  the  evening  together  in 
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this  cafe  ;  see,  at  that  table.  All  the  next  day,  too,  we 
spent  together  ;  he  did  not  seem  to  want  to  be  alone,  it 
was  so  damned  dull,  he  said,  without  any  one  to  talk 
to.  He  always  read  the  English  newspapers  as  soon  as 
they  came.  Except  for  that  time,  I  was  with  him  every 
minute  for  three  days. 

“  On  the  fourth  morning,  about  nine  o  clock,  1  was 
in  the  hall  waiting  for  him,  when  suddenly  there  came 
•  up  to  me  my  sister’s  husband  s  brother  s  son,  the 
youngest  of  the  family.  He  was  in  the  police,  and 
had  got  on.  I  had  known  him  as  a  baby,  and  played 
with  him  often  ;  his  third  name  was  Jos6,  after  me. 
We  began  to  talk.  I  asked  him  about  the  family  ;  they 
.all  live  in  Toledo.  And  so  we  passed  about  ten  minutes  ; 
then  he  said  to  me  : 

“  ‘  Are  you  doing  anything  now  ;  why  do  you  not  go 
.  and  see  them  ?  ’ 

“  But  I  replied:  ‘Ah,  no;  I  stick  to  my  work.  Besides, 

I  have  an  English  gentleman  here  now,  who  takes  me 
everywhere  with  him;  such  a  nice  gentleman,  a  Mr. 
Ponsonby.’ 

“  ‘  Ah,’  he  said,  ‘  is  he  in  the  hotel  now? 

“  I  answered  proudly:  ‘  He  is  in  the  hotel,  and  I  am 
"waiting  for  him.’ 

“  ‘  Ah,’  he  said,  ‘  take  me  to  his  room,  won  t  you  ?  1 
think  I  have  something  to  tell  him— or  something  for 
him.’  I  forget  now  exactly  what  he  said,  but  I  replied  : 

‘  All  right,  come  on.’ 

“  I  was  sure  Mr.  Ponsonby  would  not  be  angry  with 
me,  he  was  so  pleasant,  and  I,  like  a  vain  fool,  never 
paused  to  think.  We  went  up  to  the  room,  and  I 
knocked  at  the  door.  Mr.  Ponsonby  asked  sharply. 

■  5  Who’s  there  ?  ’  and  I  said:  _  ,  ( 

“  ‘  It  is  I,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  your  guide,  Josd,  who - 

Then  we  heard  him  unlocking  the  door. 

“  As  he  opened  it  I  began  :  ‘  Mr.  Ponsonby,  I  have 
brought - ’;  but  before  I  could  finish,  my  sister’s  hus¬ 

band’s  brother’s  son  he  step  before  me,  and  he  put  his 
hand  on  Mr.  Ponsonby’s  shoulder,  saying  in  English  (I 
did  not  know  he  knew  a  word  of  it)  : 

“  ‘  Mr.  Ponsonby  Pigott,  you  must  come  with  me. 

“  I  still  did  not  understand,  and  I  was  a  little  angry  at 
being  pushed  aside,  so  I  stepped  forward  and  asked 
him  : 

“  ‘What  do  you  mean?’  He  looked  at  me  with  a 
smile  and  said  :  ‘  Mr.  Pigott  understands  ;  he  is  my 

prisoner.’  .  ,  ,  ,  ,, 

“Then  I  knew,  and  I  say  to  my  sister  s  husband  s 

brother’s  son  : 

“  ‘  Ha,  so  you  have  made  me  a  spy  like  yourselt. 
-You  have  made  me  help  to  give  my  friend  up,’  and  I 
go  on.  I  was  mad  with  rage,  because  I  felt  the  guilt 
in  myself  ;  but  Mr.  Ponsonby  Pigott,  he  did  not  reproach 
me.  He  was  a  little  pale,  that  was  all. 

“  Motioning  towards  the  alcove  where  the  bed  stood, 
he  asked  the  detective  :  ‘  May  I  go  to  get  my  brushes 
and  things?  ’ 

“  I  stepped  in  front  of  the  young  man,  and  said  : 

“  ‘  Certainly,  Mr.  Ponsonby  Pigott,  you  shall  get 
what  you  like  ;  he  does  not  dare  to  disturb  you. 

“  Oh,  I  was  determined  to  be  a  fine  fool  to  the  end  ! 
When  he  went  to  the  alcove,  I  turned  to  my  sister’s 
husband’s  brother’s  son,  and  I  spat  on  the  floor  and 
said— What  did  I  not  say?  I  have  not  forgiven  him 
y  0t. 

“All  the  while  I  was  thinking  of  wThat  a  brute  I  had 
been  and  fool,  to  be  outwitted  by  a  boy.  Suddenly 
there  came  a  click,  and — as  the  detective  rushed  past 
me— the  bang  of  a  revolver.  When  we  got  to  the 
alcove,  there  he  lay,  who  had  been  so  kind  to  me 

dead.  , 

“  Then  I  knew  what  I  had  done,  and  1  turned  and 

'went  out  of  the  room,  and  in  the  hall  they  all  met  me, 

and  asked  : 

“  ‘  What  is  the  matter,  Interpreter.’  _ 

“  And  I  took  the  band  on  my  cap  with  ‘  Interpreter  ’ 
on  it,  and  I  tore  it  off  my  cap,  and  I  said  : 

“  ‘  I  am  no  interpreter,  I  am  a  damned  fool. 

“  And  I  went  out  crying - 

Yes,  I've  heard  he  was  a  forger  and  thief;  he  may 
have  been  a  bad  man;  but  whatever  crimes  he  com¬ 
mitted,  at  all  events  he  knew  when  to  die  .... 

“I  was  greatly  to  blame,  greatly;  I  was  too  self- 


sufficient  and  proud.  That  is  why  I  will  never  wear  the 
badge  again  nor  call  myself  an  interpreter.  I  am  no 
worthy  of  the  name  ;  but  if  Mr.  Pigott  had  liked  me 
and  trusted  me,  as  I  liked  him,  I  would  have  hidden  hin 
away  here  in  Madrid,  so  that  they  would  never  have 
found  him,  never.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it  now 
he  was  so  pleasant  and  kind - ”  Frank  Harris. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CHESS  TOURNAMENT 

IN  a  few  days  the  great  International  Chess  Tourna 
ment  will  have  come  to  an  end,  and  it  is  not  toe 
much  to  say  that  a  more  successful  affair,  from  start  te 
finish,  never  took  place.  ’  It  seems  very  likely  now  tha 
a  tie  for  first  place  may  occur,  and  if  by  chance  or  mis 
chance  the  three  leaders  in  the  competition — Lasker  , 
Tschigorin,and  Pillsbury — should  be  even,  then  the  gooi 
old  town  of  Hastings  would  witness  a  three-cornerei  i 
fight  of  surpassing  interest.  While  the  first  three  prize  I 
are,  and  practically  have  been  for  some  time,  quit  i 
assured  to  the  three  leaders,  on  the  other  hand,  no  les  i 
than  nine  players— Steinitz,  Dr.  Tarrasch,  Walbrodt. 
Bardeleben,  Schlechter,  Pollock,  Gunsberg,  Mason,  an  I 
Teichmann— are  making  heroic  efforts  to  secure  the  othel 
four  places  of  honour.  It  seems  highly  probable  thaj] 
the  first  three  named  will  be  placed,  but  the  combat  i| 
so  close  that  the  slightest  error  may  allow  the. others  tg 
creep  in  ahead.  Perhaps  to  those  who  are  intereste  i 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  world  is  absorbed  in  watch  i 
ing  a  great  conflict,  mental  or  physical,  rather  tha 
to  those  who  are  closely  connected  with  the  gam, 
itself,  a  brief  account  of  the  various  players  may  t 


welcome. 

When  the  committee  of  the  tournament  announced 
that  they  were  prepared  to  receive  entries  they  were  su| 
prised  at  the  unprecedented  number  of  applicants,  no  les 
than  thirty-eight  players  of  recognized  ability  sending  i, 
their  names.  The  management,  however,  deemed 
essential  to  success  that  the  tournament  should  nc 
last  over  a  month,  and  they  felt  obliged  to  lim 
the  number  of  competitors  to  twenty-two,  selectin, 
them,  after  considering  their  strength  as  players  ar 
the  countries  they  represented.  For  instance,  Italy  is  fcl 
the  first  time  in  thirty-three  years  represented  by  Ve 
gani,  who,  while  quite  the  weakest  of  the  players,  has  y< 
to  his  credit  the  well-won  victories  over  Gunsberg  ar 
Schlechter.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  sunny  Italy  will  aga:^ 
take  part  in  great  international  chess  contests,  ar 
that  the  playing  ability  of  her  experts  will  increa^ 
thereby.  It  seems  a  pity  that  a  country  which  hi* 
produced  so  many  great  men  in  every  branch  of  hum: 
endeavour  should  not  be  on  an  equality  in  regard  to  che 
with  the  Germans  or  English.  France,  too,  has  doi 
little  in  the  cause  of  our  noble  game,  the  one  repr 
sentative,  Janowski,  not  being  a  native  of  Frano 
and  the  lack  of  interest  taken  by  Frenchmen  in  the 
competitions  is  also  a  matter  of  deep  regret.  C 
the  other  hand,  Germany,  England,  and  Amerio 
have  come  forward  with  several  candidates  for  hu 
honours,  and  while  Russia  and  Austria  have  sent  b 
two  each,  yet  their  players  are  among  the  most  fear 
by  their  opponents.  Russia  sends  the  brilliant  Tscl 
gorin,  whose  powers  of  combination  are  known  ;  he 
probably,  the  most  aggressive  player  of  the  day,  a 
already  certain  of  one  of  the  leading  places,  and  ve 
likely  to  rank  first  ;  also  Schiffers,  who  although  of  sorr 
what  lesser  strength,  had  the  distinguished  hono 
of  winning  his  individual  game  with  Tschigorin  in  ve 
brilliant  fashion.  From  Vienna  come  Marco  ai 
Schlechter,  both  of  whom  would  doubtless  have  tak 
much  higher  rank  but  for  the  teachings  of  the  \  iennej 
school,  which  make  them  over-cautious  ;  they  bo 
naturally  play  to  draw,  and  only  attempt  to  win  wh 
their  opponents  give  the  game  away.  Schlechter 
achieved  the  remarkable  number  of  twelve  draw 
games  out  of  seventeen. 

Out  of  Germany  come  Dr.  Tarrasch,  Walbroc 
Bardeleben,  and  Mieses.  The  Nuremberg  physician  h 
not  been  as  successful  as  many  of  his  admirers  expecte 
But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  has  ne\ 
played  in  so  strong  a  tournament  before,  nor  indeed  n> 
any  one  else.  Never  before  have  the  great  four  Lask>, 
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Steinitz,  Tschigorin,  and  Tarrasch— met  in  tournamei 


But  Tarrasch  was  unfortunate  in  starting  ;  owing 
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i  misunderstanding  he  lost  his  first  game  with  Mason 
exceeding  the  time-limit,  and  in  his  second  game  he 
ioubtless  underrated  his  American  opponent.  Of  late, 
lowever,  he  has  shown  improved  form,  and  will  pro- 
>ably  take  either  fourth  or  fifth  place.  Of  a  genial, 
vhole-souled  disposition,  one  cannot  be  surprised  that 
le  has  so  many  friends.  W  albrodt  is  one  of  the  youngest 
>f  the  players,  being  barely  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
ie  is  a  very  small  man  also,  the  smallest  of  all  the 
ompetitors ;  a  player  more  prosaic  by  far  than  the 
Nuremberger,  but  a  very  accurate  player,  and  very' 
ifficult  to  overcome.  Bardeleben  started  very  well  in 
he  tournament,  but  failed  to  keep  up  his  score  after  the 
ighth  and  ninth  rounds,  and  it  looks  quite  likely  that  he 
•ill  not  be  placed  at  all.  Mieses  also  started  finely,  but 
te  pressure  of  newspaper  correspondence  seems  to 
a\  e  been  too  much  for  him.  He  is  a  player  of  great 
romise,  however,  and  would  doubtless  have  done  much 
etter  were  he  not  overburdened  with  business  cares. 
•Id  England  may  fairly  be  proud  of  her  representa- 
1  es,  Blackburne,  Bird,  Mason,  Gunsberg,  Tinsley,  Burn, 
eichmann,  and  lastly,  the  world’s  champion,  Lasker, 
asker  bids  fair  to  uphold  the  honour  of  his  adopted 
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juntry  by  winning  for  it  the  first  honours.  Some  of 


s  games  ha\e  been  of  a  very  high  order  of  chess,  and 
i  has  all  along  displayed  that  element  of  “deadly 
curacy  which  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
ctor  in  his  career.  Blackburne  has  been  a  disappoint- 
ent  to  native  Englishmen  ;  he  seems  to  fail  at  the 
itical  moment,  for  after  all  in  chess,  as  in  life,  the 
argin  between  success  and  failure  is  but  slight.  Bird, 
e  “Grand  Old  Man”  of  chess,  who  is  seventy-four 
ars  old,  has  played  in  almost  every  important  compe- 
ion  since  1851.  A  most  ingenious  player,  but  a  trifle 
sound,  he  is  apt  to  win  most  brilliantly  from  a  stronger 
'tyer,  or  to  lose  to  a  weaker  one,  playing  at  so  rapid  a 
.e  that  he  is  liable  to  oversights  or  misjudgments. 
ason  is  still  likely  to  be  a  prize-winner,  also  Guns- 
rg,  but  on  the  whole  their  play  has  been  below  their 
jvious  performances.  The  same  might  be  said  of 
rn,  although  the  lack  of  serious  practice  has  told 
ivily  against  him.  Teichmann  is  a  rising  young  player, 
d  Will  doubtless  be  heard  of  in  the  future  ;  he  is  an 
.urate  and  conscientious  player,  and  of  great  promise, 
isley  probably  will  not  be  placed  ;  he  has  won 
eral  fine  games,  but  his  persistent  adoption  of  the 
ench  defence  has  been  to  his  disadvantage.  A 
:e worthy  theoretical  point  might  here  be  made— that 
four  leaders,  Tschigorin,  Lasker,  Pillsburv,  and 
mitz,  have  not,  as  second  players,  once  adopted  the 
inch  defence.  Ergo,  it  must  be  against  their  theories, 
therefore  highly  questionable  as  affording  a  satis- 
tory  game  to  the  second  player. 

n  regard  to  the  American  players,  who  has  not  heard 
the  great  “Bohemian  Caesar”  Steinitz,  for  mano¬ 
rs  a  resident  of  London,  now  resident  in  the  United 
tes  ■  %  tor  twenty-eight  years  he  upheld  in  match- 
f  against  Anderssen,  Zukertort, Tschigorin,  Gunsberg, 
Blackburne,  the  proud  title  of  champion  of  the 
Id,  and  when  forced  to  lower  his  colours  to  a  younger 
i,  Lasker,  only  did  so  after  a  gallant  struggle, 
tainly,  as  the  pioneer  in  introducing  new  ideas  into 
noble  game,  he  will  always  occupy  a  prominent  page 
hess  history.  Perhaps  age  is  beginning  to  tell  on 
,  and  this  may  be  the  reason  of  his  not  reaching 
highest  place  in  the  tournament.  But  if  his  actual 
ing  powers  do  not  return  to  him,  his  analytical 
I  ers  remain  as  great  as  ever,  an  unfailing  source  of 
chment  to  the  literature  of  chess.  He  has  been 
;d  the  master  of  modern  chess  in  opposition  to  Paul 
phy,  and  the  name  is  not  undeserved.  Some  have 
n  pleasure  in  comparing  Paul  Morphy  and  Steinitz 

•  apoleon  and  Moltke  as  opponents  of  very  different 

*  of  strategy.  Like  other  masters  in  the  past, 
phy  never  hesitated  to  sacrifice  a  piece  or  even  two 
leveloping  some  brilliant  combination  of  attack, 
Teas  Steinitz  was  among  the  first  to  insist  that  no 
nntage  should  be  given  to  one’s  opponent  unless 
ositive  gain  was  seen  to  be  the  result  of  it.  He 

always  declared  that  an  infinitesimal  advantage 
ell  used  is  sufficient  to  win  a  game,  and  that  it  is 
better  to  draw  than  to  lose.  So  he  has  erred 
he  safe  side,  while  Morphy  and  the  others  often 
uticed  soundness  to  brilliancy.  Albin  comes  ori¬ 


ginally  from  \  lenna,  but  intends  returning  to  New 
\  ork,  which  for  three  years  past  he  has  made  his  head- 
quarters  He  has  played  at  times  very  finelv,  at  times 
\  ery  badly.  His  health  has  not  been  very  good,  which 
may  account  for  his  unfortunate  performances.  His 
drawn  games  with  Tschigorin  and  Lasker,  however,  mar 
ha\  e  an  important  bearing  on  the  final  results  for  the  firs't 

nhhn  P  hCT  .Pol[.ock  maF  be  classed  as  an  American, 
although  playing-  for  Canada.  Pollock  came  originallv 

fr°m  It^eland>  and  1S  stllI>  1  believe,  a  British  subject.  In 
1889  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  took  part  in  the 
International  Tourney  at  New  York  ;  while  not  among 
the  prize-winners  he  nevertheless  won  a  most  remark- 
*b  ?,gra™e  from  Weiss  of  \  ienna  (who  with  Tschigorin 
dmded  first  and  second  honours).  For  this  Pollock  wa* 
awarded  the  brilliancy-prize.  He  is  the  conductor  of 
several  chess  columns  in  the  States,  though  latterlv 
he  has  lived  in  Montreal.  I  prefer  to  leave  the  task  oc 
appreciating  Pillsbury  to  others  or  to  the  future. 

There  is  one  result  of  the  present  tournament  which 
will  doubtless  be  of  great  interest.  The  St.  Petersburg 
club  is  endeavouring  to  arrange  for  a  meeting  of  the 
nve  or  six  most  prominent  masters  in  the  chess  world. 
This  event  will  probably'  be  held  towards  the  close  of 

iv!f  ,Pan  TschiSorin>  Lasker,  Steinitz,  Tarrasch,  and 
Pillsbury  are  among  those  invited.  The  plan  is  that 
each  player  shall  contest  three  or  four  games  with 
each  of  the  other  players.  In  case  this  event  does  take 
place,  let  us  hope  that  chess  and  chess  literature  may  be 
thereby  enriched.  H.  N.  Pillsbury. 


FRANCE  AND  THE  ROYAL  NIGER  COMPANY. 

'T'HE  return  of  the  holiday  season  never  fails  to  bring 
into  prominence  the  rivalries  of  England  and 


France  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Siam,  the  Nile  Valley,  and 
Western  Africa  serve  in  turn  to  fill  the  telegraphic 
columns  of  “  our  own  correspondent”  at  a  time  when 
Deputies  and  Ministers  are  restoring  their  energies  at 
health  resorts  or  cultivating  their  constituencies  in  the 
provinces.  The  boulevard  theatres  being  closed,  we  are 
treated  to  a  revival  of  the  Mizon  affair,  on  which  a 
definite  verdict  was  given  two  years  ago  by'  public 
opinion  in  this  country.  The  extreme  section  of  the  French 
Colonial  group,  relying,  with  justifiable  confidence,  on 
the  shortness  of  the  public  memory,  has  recently  pre¬ 
sented  us  with  an  entirely  new  picture  of  M.  Mizon 
not  as  he  figured  during  his  triumph  in  Paris  in  1802 
when  he  boasted  of  having  “chased  the  English  from 
their  territories,”  nor  as  the  leader  of  a  force  of  ti 'rail- 
leurs  armed  with  machine-guns  and  rifles,  but  as  the 
innocent  and  injured  representative  of  a  peaceful  French 
African  trading  company,  for  whom  he  had  purchased 


o  -  r.-i  1  .it  mu  purenasea 

^1500  worth  of  African  produce  before  his  twelve 
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months’  career  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  orders  of 
his  own  Government  and  the  jealous  action  of  the  Roval 
Niger  Company’.  This  seems  but  a  tame  sequel  to  the 
enthusiastic  and  semi-official  banquets  given  in  180^  by 
the  municipality  of  Paris  and  other  public  bodies,  when 
Snabou,  M.  Mizon’s  negress  companion,  was  presented 
with  a  necklace  and  other  marks  of  public  esteem.  M 
Mizon  seems  unable,  however,  to  abandon  altogether 
his  attitude  as  the  Dupleix  of  a  new  African  empire,  and 
unwisely  reverts  to  his  former  statement  that  he  had 
established  a  French  Protectorate  over  Muri  and  Yola. 
By  so  doing,  he  gives  away  his  whole  case,  as  the 
Anglo- 1'  rench  agreement  of  1890  specifically  mentions 
the  Sokoto  empire,  of  which  Muri  and  Yola  are 
provinces,  as  falling  within  the  sphere  of  the  Royal 
Niger  Company  as  the  representative  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  whether 
the  system  of  delegation  of  imperial  rights  to  chartered 
companies,  as  in  India,  Hudson's  Bay’,  the  Niger  Basin, 
South  Africa,  East  Africa,  and  North  Borneo  has  been 
advisable  or  otherwise.  This  is  a  question  of  internal 
policy  which  each  Power  must  decide  for  itself  in  its  own 
possessions  without  foreign  interference.  France  has 
in  the  past,  adopted  this  system,  and  Germany  issued 
such  a  charter  to  her  East  African  Company  in  188^ 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Berlin  Conference! 
The  only  relevant  considerations  in  the  Mizon  affair  are 
that  the  Royal  Niger  Company  is  empowered  to  ad¬ 
minister  for  Great  Britain  the  regions  secured  by  the 
Anglo-French  agreement  of  1890,  and  that  if  the  Com- 
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pany  was  to  blame,  it  was  not  for  exercising  that  force 
which  every  Government  must  employ,  but  for  permitting 
a  French  filibustering  party  to  hold  for  nearly  a  year 
extensive  regions  over  which  England  had  exclusive 
political  influence.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  luke¬ 
warmness  in  his  cause  with  which  M.  Mizon  reproaches 
the  responsible  French  Ministries  of  the  last  two  years, 
and  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  the  difficulties  of 
French  Cabinets,  divided  between  respect  of  international 
agreements  and  the  outcries  of  an  Anglophobe  Press, 
which  misleads  the  uninformed  public  by  alleging  insults 
to  the  national  flag.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  a  majority,  or  even  any  considerable  minority,  of 
the  French  nation  desires  to  force  an  unjust  war  upon 
England  by  aggression  on  her  established  rights  either 
in  Africa  or  in  Asia  ;  and,  after  the  inevitable  interpella¬ 
tion  when  the  French  Chamber  meets,  the  Mizon  inci¬ 
dent  may,  not  improbably,  be  again  forgotten  until  the 
bathing  season  of  1896. 

There  are,  however,  more  disputable  and  therefore 
more  troublesome  questions  open  between  the  two 
countries  on  the  northern  and  western  frontiers  of  the 
British  Niger  possessions.  The  1890  agreement,  as 
explained  by  Lord  Salisbury  to  the  House  of  Lords  on 
12  August  of  that  year,  dealt  with  a  strip  of  Africa,  800 
miles  in  width,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  on  the  west  by  the  meridian  of  Say,  and  on  the 
south  and  east  by  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  the  meridian 
of  Barua,  subject  to  the  Anglo-German  agreements  of 
1885  and  1886.  The  northern  portion  of  this  strip, 
allotted  to  French  influence,  was  three  times  as  large  as 
the  portion,  south  of  the  Say-Barua  demarcation  line, 
allotted  to  Great  Britain.  The  English  Prime  Minister 
justified  the  inequality  of  this  division  on  the  ground 
that  much  of  the  French  sphere  consisted  of  “light 
soil,”  a  statement  which  aroused  the  ire  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  Press  in  Paris  against  their  Government  for  having 
concluded  such  an  agreement,  but  drew  from  the  organs 
of  the  party  then  in  power  the  more  reasonable  view 
that,  although  the  rich  regions  south  of  the  demarcation 
line  would  be  British,  the  advance  of  France  down  to 
the  Say-Barua  line  would  enable  her  to  draw  the  com¬ 
merce  "of  those  regions  northward  to  the  Mediterranean. 
But  the  1890  agreement,  perhaps  unavoidably,  left  the 
door  open  for  two  troublesome  disputes. 

In  the  first  place,  the  direct  Say-Barua  line  was  to  be 
deflected  so  as  to  include  in  the  sphere  of  the  Niger 
Company  any  portion  of  the  Sokoto  empire  which  pro¬ 
truded  to  the  north  of  the  direct  line.  The  Niger  Com¬ 
pany,  basing  its  claims  on  the  written  declarations 
of  the  Sultan  of  Sokoto  and  the  statements  of  Dr.  Barth 
and  other  well-known  German  explorers,  considers  the 
Sokoto  empire  to  include  the  important  province  of 
Asben,  which  is  described  in  the  standard  German  maps 
as  “  tributary  to  Sokoto.”  The  settlement  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  was  left  by  the  1890  agreement  to  a  joint  Anglo- 
French  commission,  which  has  been  sitting  ever  since 
without  result. 

In  the  next  place,  the  agreement  provided  that 
the  same  Commission  should  delimit  the  British  and 
French  spheres  in  the  regions  lying  between  the  meridian 
of  Say  and  the  French  possessions  on  the  Upper  Niger, 
some  500  miles  to  the  west  of  that  meridian.  As  these 
regions  impinged  on  French  Senegambia,  British  Sierra 
Leone,  the  French  Ivory  Coast,  the  British  Gold  Coast, 
German  Togoland,  French  Dahomey,  British  Lagos, 
and  the  territories  of  the  Niger  Company,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  work  of  the  Commission  is  not  yet 
completed,  nor  indeed  much  advanced.  So  far  as  France 
and  the  Niger  Company  are  concerned,  the  dispute  in 
this  direction  mainly  turns  on  the  validity  of  the  treaty 
concluded  in  November  last  by  Captain  Lugard  with  the 
King  of  Nikki  in  Borgu.  This  treaty  extends  British 
rights  far  to  the  west  of  the  meridian  of  Say.  The  con¬ 
troversy  on  this  point  in  the  Press  of  both  countries  is 
too  recent  to  call  for  remark.  But  the  Niger  Company 
also  claims  extensive  regions  north  of  Borgu  and  to 
the  west  of  the  meridian  of  Say,  as  provinces  of  Gandu, 
with  which  it  made  treaties  in  1885,  1890,  and  1894. 
Probably,  with  a  little  goodwill  on  both  sides,  some 
arrangement  may  be  arrived  at  which  will  satisfy  the 
ambition  of  France  without  undue  concessions  on  the 
part  of  England,  but  the  question  has  lately  been  com¬ 
plicated  by  an  advance  of  Germany  from  her  coast 


possession  of  Togoland,  which  appears  incompatibls 
with  the  wish  of  France  to  connect  Dahomey  with  he; 
other  African  colonies. 

In  the  recent  declaration  by  the  French  Colonial  group 
the  Niger  Company  was  reproached  with  having  decline* 
to  come  to  an  agreement  on  its  northern  and  westerr 
frontiers  unless  of  such  a  character  as  should  secure  ths 
British  sphere  on  theUpper  Nile  from  French  expeditions 
If  this  is  so,  it  appears  a  reasonable  condition  of  making 
over  extensive  districts  to  France,  as  we  do  no 
receive  any  equivalent  in  the  Niger  basin.  No  doubt: 
England  owes  its  possessions  on  the  Niger  to  the  Com 
pany,  but  the  latter  owes  to  the  Imperial  Governmen 
not  only  protection  from  other  Powers  but  also  its  legfa. 
right  to  develop  its  territories  by  enforcing  order  ani 
administering  justice,  and  it  is  only  proper  that  it  should 
show  its  appreciation  of  these  advantages  by  making  it  * 
concessions  of  territory  serve  the  interests  of  the  Empirl 
elsewhere.  But  the  incident  serves  to  show  that  th| 
quarrel  of  the  French  Colonial  party  is  not  so  muclj 
with  the  Niger  Company  as  with  British  rights  in  thl 
valley  of  the  Nile,  and  that  France  has  designs  in  thal 
quarter  which  she  will  not  abandon  even  to  complet^ 
and  connect  her  West  African  empire. 


Africaxus. 


DAYS  IN  DEVONSHIRE. 


TO  those  who  have  lingered  long  enough  within  th 
gates  of  England  to  learn  the  flavour  of  its  life  an 
the  colour  of  its  earth,  each  county  has  an  individual 
character  and  expression.  The  majority  of  them  have! 
it  is  true,  like  the  majority  of  their  inhabitants,  so  vagu 
a  character  that  their  affinity  to  the  national  typ 
becomes  thereby  more  evident  than  their  diversity  fror 
it.  There  are,  however,  two  or  three  counties  whic 
stand  out  like  distinguished  guests  at  a  dinner-part} 
In  one  sense,  of  course,  “Tout  paysage  est  un  eta 
d’ame”  ;  but  the  soul  in  these  chosen  provinces  is  wort 
expressing,  a  living,  agile,  sub-human  soul. 

Take  Devonshire,  for  instance,  and  the  realization  c: 
its  supreme  unlikeness  to  any  other  district  of  Englan 
will  grow  upon  you.  Even  on  the  map  its  isolation 
apparent,  with  the  western  sea  flowing  over  its  hea 
and  under  its  feet,  and  but  one  reluctant  side  wedded  t 
the  British  mainland  like  an  unwilling  bride  to  a 
unloved  lord.  To  the  further  side  Celtic  Cornwa 
clings,  an  attenuated  promontory  round  whose  rocl 
the  sea-breath  spends  itself,  thus  preserving  to  Devc 
its  inland  sentiment,  and  its  trees  that  are  like  branchin 
emeralds  in  the  sun.  Even  on  the  northern  and  souther 
coasts  the  land  shows  nowhere  the  influence  of  the  se; 
The  shadow  of  its  woodlands  lies  along  the  shore,  and  c 
its  steep  cliff-sides  the  golden  bloom  of  corn,  spotte 
irrelevantly  with  the  scarlet  of  poppies  and  the  burnin 
azure  of  blue  cornflowers,  while  the  note  of  the  fieldfares 
heard  amid  the  sullen  hissing  of  the  ebb-tide.  Further  ii 
land,  again,  the  verdure  riots  with  asemi-tropical  affluent 
and  the  grass  grows  as  befits  a  thing  that  is  begotten  < 
the  prolific  rain  and  the  ardent  sun.  For  in  Devon  tl 
rain  falls  as  thick  as  the  leaves  in  Y  allombrosa,  and  1 
urgently  as  the  tears  from  Niobe’s  weeping  eyes,  a  so 
impalpable  shower  that  saturates  the  land  with  infini 
persistence  week  upon  week,  day  after  day,  as  tl 
damp  evenings  caused  by  the  continual  downpot 
become  merged  in  night. 

Thence  come  Devon’s  luxuriance  of  foliage  an 
the  paucity  of  intelligence  peculiar  to  its  peasantry, 
variant  of  "the  British  workman  barren  alike  of  wit  and  cj 
energy.  The  rain  has,  in  fact,  entered  into  his  soul  an 
reduced  it  to  the  consistence  of  pulp,  while  the  bod 
develops  into  a  flabby  fatness.  Even  the  sojourn* 
in  Devon  will  scarcely  escape  the  enervating  influent 
of  this  moist  warm  air.  Before  the  process  of  accl 
matization  he  will  become  acquiescent  to  the  verg 
of  optimism,  a  somnolent  fragment  of  humanity,  ii 
capable  either  of  physical  or  moral  resistance  to  tl 
existing  conditions  of  life.  All  asperities  of  thought,  a 
acute  prepossessions,  gradually  translate  themselves  in' 
a  vacuous  indifference  under  the  spell  of  the  balmy  atm' 
sphere  and  the  voluptuous  colours  of  the  fertile  hill 
Devonshire  is  the  grave  of  mental  enthusiasms  ar 
physical  angularities.  Its  population  absorbs  moistu 
and  grows  fat. 
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Just  beyond  the  estuary  of  the  Exe  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Dart  the  coast-line  wavers  into  a  series  of  deep 
undulations.  Each  of  these  contains  the  germ  of  a 
fashionable  seaside  resort,  still  embryonic  like  Budleigh, 
Gallerton,  ar.d  Dawlish,  half-developed  like  Teignmouth, 
or  decadent  like  Sidmouth.  The  most  interesting  are 
those  which  yet  remain  a  kind  of  cross  between  a  fish¬ 
ing-village  and  a  mundane  watering-place.  Here  the 
population  fluctuates  but  slightly,  being  composed  rather 
oi  permanent  residents  than  visitors.  The  bulk  of  these 
are  hampered  by  limitations  of  health  or  of  income,  or 
of  both — Indian  civilians  who  have  returned  home  to  die 
in  the  odour  of  domesticity,  retired  naval  and  military 
officers  whose  families  have  grown  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  pay,  solicitors  who  have  fought  their  last  case, 
doctors  who  have  pocketed  their  last  fee.  Sometimes 
an  artist,  attracted  to  Devon  because  it  has  colour  that 
delights  and  lines  that  satisfy  the  uttermost  cravings  of 
the  heart,  will  wander  to  such  a  little  southern  bay 
intent  on  writing  or  painting  a  masterpiece,  till  the 
climate  undermines  his  energies  and  the  complexions  of 
its  maidens  set  his  vows  of  celibacy  at  nought.  For  it 
would  seem  that  Devonshire  is  one  of  the  world  love-lands 
a  love  that  leads  forcibly  to  the  altar,  for  of  this  mori¬ 
bund  indolent  society  Mrs.  Grundy  is  a  titular  divinity, 
and  scandal  the  only  occupation  with  a  zest  to  it.  And 
the  residuum  that  no  man  chooses — these  mellow  into  an 
orotund  spinsterhood  that  organize  picnic  parties  and 
Dorcas  societies,  staying  the  hunger  of  their  hearts  with 
a  monthly  box  from  Mudie’s. 

\  et  the  traveller  who  finds  himself  on  the  fringe  of 
Devonshire  just  before  the  pale  corn  falls  to  the  sickle 
mav  snatch  from  it  a  fearful  joy.  From  a  spur  of  the 
:  cliff  he  can  look  across  the  bay  and  count  the  rows  of 
diminutive  houses  that  creep  in  procession  up  the  flanks 
1  of  the  hill,  some  like  white  band-boxes  with  lids  of 
gleaming  grey  slate,  and  others  whose  brick  walls  flush 
roseate  under  the  fitful  water}- sunlight.  Here  and  there 
clusters  of  clematis  glow  like  a  purple  stain,  while  the 
geranium  window-boxes  shrink  in  the  distance  into 
quaint  underlinings  of  uncertain  colour.  Presently,  as 
the  daylight  wanes,  pairs  of  loving  couples  begin  to 
ascend  the  cliff  walk  and  mingle  with  the  shadows 
of  the  pine  wood,  and  from  the  beach  below 
:he  laughter  of  children  rings  through  the  incessant 
i"ustling  of  the  listless  waves.  Suddenly  a  bell  clashes 
>n  the  placid  air  like  a  shriek  of  pain  calling  the  fearful 
lO  the  evening  prayer  of  propitiation.  Surely  the  be¬ 
getting  sin  of  Devonshire  is  the  sin  of  omission,  of  duty 
•hirked,  ot  life  loafed  through.  Now  if  the  gods  were 
o  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky  for  a  little  space,  even 
•  De\onian  might  arise  to  work  out  his  salvation. 

>ut  down  athwart  the  valley  is  a  mist-wreath,  and 
he  dusky  air  has  the  quality  of  damp  velvet.  Far  out 
it  sea  a  faint  light  plays  over  the  horizon  and 
scends  the  western  sky  in  quivering  coloured  bars, 
et  in  spite  of  the  rainbow  promise,  one  is  certain 
eyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  that  it  will  rain  to- 
liorrow  and  the  day  after,  and  the  next  day  and  the 
iext. 

BENJAMIN  CONSTANT. 

PHE  “Journal  Intime”  of  Benjamin  Constant,  only 
L  lately  published  in  its  entirety,  is  one  of  the  most 
uriousand  instructive  human  documents  that  have  been 
oyided  for  the  surprise  and  enlightenment  of  the 
udent  of  souls,  “line  des  singularity  de  ma  vie  ” 
rote  the  author  of  “Adolphe,”  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
c’est  d ’avoir  toujours  pass£  pour  1’homme  le  plus insen- 
ble  et  le  plus  sec  et  d’avoir  et<5  constamment  gou- 
:rne  et  tourmentii  par  des  sentiments  independants  dc 
ut  calcul  et  meme  destructifs  de  tous  mes  interets  de 
>sition,  de  gloire  et  de  fortune.”  And,  indeed,  there 
as  not  a  single  interest,  out  of  the  many  that  occupied 
iS  life,  which  he  did  not  destroy  by  some  inconsequence 
'  act,.on<  for  no  reason  in  the  world,  apparently,  except 
:  me  irrational  necessity  of  doing  exactly  the  opposite 
|  what  he  ought  to  have  done,  of  what  he  wanted  to  do. 

Mje  savais  ce  que  je  veux,  je  saurais  mieux  ce  que  je 
is,  he  wrote,  once  ;  and,  through  all  his  disturbed  and 
Explicable  existence,  he  was  never  able  to  make  up  his 

'  nd’.?t  leiaSt  f°r  a  ?umcient  period,  as  to  what  he  really 
Unted.  Love,  political  power,  and  literary  fame  were 


the  three  main  interests  of  his  life  ;  and  it  was  the  caprice 
of  his  nature,  in  regard  to  all  three,  to  build  with  one 
hand  while  he  pulled  down  his  own  work  with  the  other. 
How  well  he  knew-  his  own  weakness,  this  Journal  shows 
us  on  every  page.  “Heureux,”  he  writes,  “  qui  se 
replie  sur  lui-meme,  qui  ne  demande  point  de  bon- 
heur,  qui  vit  avec  sa  pensee  et  attend  la  mort  sans 
s’epuiser  en  vaines  tentatives  pour  adoucir  ou  em- 
bellir  sa  vie  !  ”  He  seems  always,  somewhat  unreason¬ 
ably,  to  have  held  out  such  an  ideal  before  himself, 
and  it  was  one  of  his  dissatisfactions  never  to  have 
attained  it.  He  tells  us  somewhere:  “La  meilleure 
quality  que  le  ciel  m’ait  donnee,  e'est  celle  de  m'amuscr 
de  moi-meme."  But  this  was  precisely  what  he  could 
never  do,  in  any  satisfying  measure  ;  at  best,  it  was  a 
very-  bitter  kind  of  amusement.  He  fled  himself,  to  find 
refuge,  if  he  might,  among  others  ;  like  Adolphe,  who 
tells  us,  in  a  memorable  sentence,  “  je  me  reposais, 
pour  ainsi  dire,  dans  l’indifference  des  autres,  de  la 
fatigue  de  son  amour.”  But  the  indifference  of  others 
drove  him  back  upon  himself ;  and  so,  all  through  life, 
he  found  himself  tossed  to  and  fro,  always  irresolute, 
always  feverishly  resolved  to  take  some  decided  step, 
and,  at  times,  taking  it,  always  at  the  disastrous 
moment.  “11  faut  se  decider,  agir  et  se  taire,”  he 
writes  in  his  Journal,  fully  conscious  that  he  will 
never  do  any  of  the  three.  And  he  wails  :  “Si  dans 
six  mois  je  ne  suis  pas  hors  de  tous  ces  embarras 
qui,  en  r^alite,  n’existent  que  dans  ma  tete,  je  ne  suis 
qu’un  imbecile  et  je  ne  me  donnerai  plus  la  peine  de 
m’ecouter.” 

He  was  never  tired  of  listening  to  himself,  and  the 
acute  interest  of  this  Journal  consists  in  the  absolute 
sincerity  of  its  confessions,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
scrutinizing  self-consciousness  of  every  word  that  is 
written  down.  “II  y  a  en  moi  deux  personnes,”  as  he 
truly  says,  “dont  l’une  observe  l’autre  and  he  adds  : 
“Ainsi,  dans  ce  moment,  je  suis  triste,  mais  si  je  voulais, 
je  serais,  non  pas  console,  mais  tellement  distrait  de  ma 
peine  qu’elle  serait  comme  nulle.”  Thus  when  one  who 
was  perhaps  his  best  friend,  Mile.  Talma,  was  d\ing,  he 
spends  day  and  night  by  her  bedside,  overwhelmed  with 
grief;  and  he  writes  in  his  Journal:  “J’y  etudie  la 
mort.  ’  His  own  conclusion  from  what  he  has  observed 
in  himself  is  :  “  Je  ne  suis  pas  tout  4  fait  un  etre  rdel.” 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  very  real,  with  that  distressing 
kind  of  reality  which  afflicts  the  artist,  and  out  of  which, 
after  he  has  duly  suffered  for  it,  he  creates  his  art,  as 
Benjamin  Constant  created  “Adolphe.”  “Adolphe,” 
a  masterpiece  of  psychological  narrative,  from  which 
the  modern  novel  of  analysis  may  be  said  to  have 
arisen,  is  simply  a  human  document,  in  which  Benjamin 
Constant  has  told  the  story  of  his  liaison  with  Mme. 
de  Stael.  Look  at  the  Journal,  and  you  will  see  how 
abundantly  the  man  suffered.  “Tous  les  volcans 
sont  moins  flamboyants  qu’elle  ”  ;  “  rupture  decisive  ”  : 
this  on  one  page,  and  on  the  next,  “Mme.  de  Stael 
m  a  reconquis.”  A  few  pages  further  on  :  “  Je  sens  que 
je  passerais  pour  un  monstre  si  je  la  quitte  ;  je  mour- 
rai  si  je  ne  la  quitte  pas.  Je  la  re  grette  et  je  la  hais.” 
And  the  next  line  tells  us  that  he  has  returned  to  her 
side,  “  malheureux  que  je  suis!”  He  suffers  because 
he  can  neither  be  entirely  absorbed,  nor,  for  one 
moment,  indifferent ;  that  very  spirit  of  analysis,  which 
would  seem  to  throw  some  doubt  on  the  sincerity  of  his 
passion,  does  but  intensify  the  acuteness  with  which  he 
feels  it.  It  is  like  the  turning  of  the  sword  in  a  wound. 
Coldness  it  certainly  is  not,  though  it  produces  the 
effect  of  coldness  ;  selfishness  it  may  be,  but  is  anything 
more  sincere,  or  more  certain  to  produce  its  own  misery, 
than  just  that  quality  of  selfishness  common  to  all 
exacting  lovers?  No, BenjaminConstant,  as  this  Journal 
shows  him  to  us,  was  a  very  real  being ;  singularly 
human  in  his  inconsequences,  the  fever  and  exhaustion 
of  his  desires,  the  impossible  gifts  he  asked  of  Fate,  the 
impossible  demands  he  made  upon  himself  and  others. 

He  sums  up  and  typifies  the  artistic  temperament  at  its 
acutest  point  of  weakness  ;  the  temperament  which  can 
neither  resist,  nor  dominate,  nor  even  wholly  succumb 
to,  emotion  ;  which  is  for  ever  seeking  its  own  hurt, 
with  the  persistence  almost  of  mania  ;  which,  if  it  ruins 
other  lives  in  the  pursuit,  as  is  supposed,  of  artistic 
purposes,  gains  at  all  events  no  personal  satisfaction 
out  of  the  bargain ;  except,  indeed,  when  one  has 
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■written  “Adolphe,”  the  satisfaction  of  having  lived 
unhappily  for  more  than  sixty  years,  and  left  behind 
one  a  hundred  pages  that  are  still  read  with  admiration, 
_sixty  years  afterwards. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THERE  was  not  much  business  done  in  the  Money 
Market  during  the  past  week  ;  but  money  was 
rather  less  plentiful,  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  supplies 
by  the  banks  with  a  view  to  the  Stock  Exchange  Settle¬ 
ment  and  the  usual  monthly  requirements.  Loans  for 
a  week  were  commonly  arranged  at  J  per  cent,  and  j 
per  cent  was  asked  for  shorter  periods,  but  at  \  per 
cent  lenders  were  not  so  ready  to  part  with  their  money 
as  last  week.  Loans  for  a  fortnight,  in  connection  with 
the  Stock  Exchange  Settlement,  were  negotiated  at  i| 
to  if  per  cent;  transactions  at  i|  per  cent  wrere  not 
numerous.  The  discount  market  was  quiet.  The  rate 
for  three  months’  paper  has  varied  between  |  and 
per  cent,  and  for  six  months’  between  §  and  §  per  cent  ; 
for  four  months’  it  has  been  steady  at  y  per  cent.  The 
value  of  money  is  not  likely  to  advance  at  present,  and 
■the  increased  demand  consequent  upon  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  Settlement  did  not  materially  affect  the  rates. 
Home  Government  Securities  were  steady.  Consols 
closed  on  Thursday  at  ioyf  to  107!  for  money  and  the 
account.  Indian  and  Colonial  loans  have  also  been 
firm,  in  spite  of  the  announcement  of  the  new  loan  by 
the  Premier  of  New  South  Wales.  The  Bank  rate 
remains  unchanged  at  2  per  cent. 

The  Settlement  interfered  to  some  extent  with  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  but  in  spite  of  this  the 
markets  were  strong  almost  without  exception.  Busi¬ 
ness  was,  as  in  previous  weeks,  most  active  in  the 
African  market,  and  the  advance  in  prices  was  general. 
The  continuation  rates,  too,  were  easy.  But  we  view 
with  some  apprehension  the  increasing  number  of  fresh 
Mining  Trusts,  the  raison  d'etre  of  which  is  to  support 
the  Mining  market  and  enable  Messrs.  Robinson, 
Barnato,  and  other  holders  of  mining  shares  to  realize 
their  profits.  It  reminds  us  very  forcibly  of  the 
numerous  financial  trusts  created  only  a  few  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Leopold  Salomon  and  others,  which  had  such 
disastrous  results  for  investors. 

Home  Railways  were  strong,  and  prices  generally 
advanced,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  excellent  traffic 
returns.  The  Scotch  stocks  were  momentarily  affected 
by  the  disappointing  dividend  of  the  Glasgow  and  South- 
Western,  but  they  recovered  after  the  publication  of  the 
increased  returns'of  the  Caledonian  (^17,494)  and  the 
North  British  (£  1 1 ,709).  Among  lines  that  show  note¬ 
worthy  increases  in  receipts,  besides  those  mentioned, 
are:  Great  Western  (£1 1,220),  Great  Eastern  (£9156), 
North-Western  (£7004),  Great  Northern  (£6361),  Mid¬ 
land  (^5973),  London  and  Brighton  (£5636),  London 
and  South-Western  (£5557).  South-Eastern  (£2957), 
London  and  Chatham  (£'2509),  Lancashire  and  York¬ 
shire  (£2353),  &c.  The  decreases  in  traffic  returns 
were  few.  Altogether  the  receipts  were  most  en¬ 
couraging. 

American  Railways  were  more  actively  dealt  in  than 
of  late,  partly  because  of  New  York  buying,  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Fr.c  reorganization  scheme,  which  was 
favourably  regarded.  The  gold  shipments  too  have  not 
been  so  large  as  it  was  imagined  they  wTould  be,  and 
prices  have  consequently  advanced.  Canadian  Pacific 
shares  were  firm,  in  sympathy  with  the  American 
market,  and  were  quoted  on  Thursday  at  56^.  Grand 
Trunk  and  Mexican  and  Argentine  stocks  were  also 
stronger.  In  the  Foreign  market  the  tone  was  good. 
Egyptian  Securities  and  Brazilian  and  Argentine  bonds 
were  in  much  request.  Business  was  active,  too,  in  the 
general  Mining  market.  The  smaller  priced  African 
shares  were  in  good  demand.  Indian  and  West 
Australian  shares  showed  in  general  an  upward  ten¬ 
dency.  Copper  securities  were  steady.  The  Silver 
market  was  firm,  owing  to  Eastern  buying,  and  bar 
.silver  was  quoted  at  about  30^.  per  ounce. 

We  have  dug  up  some  curious  facts  in  relation  to  the 


Broken  Hill  Silver  Mines,  which  we  think  our  readers 
will  find  interesting.  The  original  £9  shares  in 
Broken  Hill  have  fetched  in  the  open  market  ^1700, 
and  a  story  is  told  of  a  Mr.  Cox  (who  is  known,  we 
believe,  in  the  racing  world  in  England)  that  he  once 
tossed  up  with  a  friend  whether  he  should  give  ^100  or 
£ 120  for  a  fourteenth  share  in  this  mine.  He  lost,  and, 
much  to  his  disgust,  had  to  pay  the  higher  price.  .  But 
in  later  times  his  fourteenth  share  has  brought  him  in 
something  over  £7000  a  month.  We  think  Mr.  Cox 
would  be  ready  for  another  such  gamble. 

The  most  curious  fact,  however,  about  Broken  Hill 
is  that  in  the  eight  years  of  its  existence  it  has 
produced  nearly  six  millions  sterling  profits  to  its  share¬ 
holders,  though  its  whole  capital  at  market  prices, 
to-day  is  not  much  over  two  millions.  Up  to  March! 
last  the  whole  of  the  Rand  mines  had  not  made  quite ! i 

millions  profit,  while  their  capital  at  the  present  i| 
market  price  is  something  over  120  millions  sterling.  | 
There  is  a  difference  here  which  demands  explanation. 

The  announcement  that  a  New  South  Wales  loan  isl 
to  be  put  on  the  London  market  shortly  does  not  cornel 
as  a  surprise.  The  amount  of  the  loan,  on  the  other! 
hand,  is  distinctly  surprising.  Of  the  ^3,727,000,  “all' 
for  the  redemption  of  Treasury  bills  and  debentures 
falling  due  in  1896,”  less  than  £1,000,000,  we  believe, 
are  intended  for  paying  off  the  loan  due  next  year. ; 
The  remainder  will  be  devoted  partly  to  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  debts  incurred  on  account  of  public  works 
in  the  immediate  past,  and  partly  to  the  furtherance  of 
public  works  in  the  immediate  future.  New  South, 
Wales  will  thus  be  adding  to  her  debt,  roughly,  2f| 
millions  sterling.  It  was  only  in  October  1893  that  shel 
added  2\  millions.  This  is  borrowing  with  a  vengeance! 
for  a  population  of  a  million  and  a  quarter,  whose  debt 
is  already  nearly  ^57,000,000 — or  about  £\7  Perj 
head. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  say  that  he  has  found  our 
advice  very  useful  to  him,  and  that  therefore  he  w^asl 
glad  to  see  that  the  projected  “rig”  in  Mozambique! 
Reefs,  to  which  we  referred  in  a  recent  issue,  was 
an  utter  fiasco.  At  the  same  time,  our  correspondent 
would  like  to  know  something  more  about  that 
Company,  and  he  asks  “  What  property  has  it?  ”  The] 
Mozambique  Reefs,  Limited,  is  supposed  to  be  an 
offshoot  of  the  Premier  Concessions  of  Mozambique, 
Limited,  but  whether  it  possesses  any  property  or  nol 
it  is  really  impossible  to  say.  Like  several  other  con¬ 
cerns,  the  shares  of  wffiich  are  being  exploited  at  thf 
present  time,  the  Mozambique  Reefs,  Limited,  did  no 
publish  any  prospectus  and  was  brought  before  the 
public  through  the  medium  of  an  outside  share-dealing 
agency.  Our  correspondent  may  rest  assured  that  the 
Mozambique  Reefs  Company  does  not  offer  any  oppor  j 
tunities  for  safe  investment  ;  it  originated  in  a  quartei 
from  which  a  dividend-paying  concern  has  never  ye 
proceeded. 

Shareholders  in  the  Harmony  Proprietary  Company 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  at  last  got  rid  o; 
the  Messrs.  Mockford.  Those  astute  financiers  nevej 
exercised  anythingbutan  unfavourable  influence  upon  thij 
various  companies  which  they  controlled,  and  in  thij 
case  they  stopped  the  development  of  what  is  said,  01 
good  authority,  to  be  a  really  valuable  property.  W< 
are  informed  that  the  Harmony  Proprietary  Company  i: 
now  under  entirely  different  management,  is  startingl 
upon  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  has  every  prospect  of  1 
prosperous  future  before  it. 

We  have  had  several  more  letters  in  regard  to  thi 
Royal  Military  Tournament  and  the  question  which  : 
former  correspondent  raised  as  to  whether  any  balance 
sheet,  showing  the  disposal  of  the  vast  sums  annualh 
dealt  with,  has  ever  been  published.  We  might  hav< 
expected  that  the  secretary  or  the  treasurer  of  th< 
Tournament  would  have  forwarded  us  some  informatioi 
on  the  subject,  but  so  far  we  have  not  received  an; 
communication. 

Shareholders  in  the  Hit  or  Miss  Proprietary  Gol 
Mines,  Limited,  which  we  referred  to  last  week 
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will  not  derive  much  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that 
legal  proceedings  have  been  commenced  this  week 
against  the  vendor  to  the  company,  Mr.  J.  O.  Oxley. 
This  gentleman  was  not  only  vendor  to,  but  one  of  the 
directors  of,  this  company,  and,  by  way  of  crowning  his 
usefulness,  he  made  a  “report  ”  upon  the  claims  to  be 
acquired.  This  report  was  included  in  the  prospectus, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  described,  in  suitable 
language,  the  highly  auriferous  qualities  of  the  property 
ulnch  Mr.  Oxley  was  so  anxious  to  dispose  of. 
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NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

The  Hetty  Gold  Mine  Clique. 

in  connection  with  our  previous  articles  under  the 
above  heading,  we  have  received  the  following  more  or 
less  ambiguous  communications  : 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Abingdon  Mansions.  Kensington,  W. 

26  August,  1895. 

reference  to  your  remarks  in  your  issues  of 
i;fh  and  24th  inst.,  I  beg  to  say  I  am  not,  and  never 
have  been,  connected  with  any  firm  in  the  city.  I  never 
•had  nor  shared  any  offices  at  80  Cornhill.  The  other 
ad  dresses  given  by  you  were  the  successive  addresses  of 
the  Investors’  Co-operative  Society.  With  one  excep¬ 
tion  (Baron  Liebig  s  Cocoa  Works,  brought  out  by  the 
above  Society),  I  was  not  connected  with  nor  “respon¬ 
sible  for  the  promotion  of  any  of  the  companies  named, 
and  have  never  participated  in  any  profit  derived  there¬ 
from.  _  Many  of  them  I  never  heard  of  and  never  held  a 
share  in. — Your  obedient  servant,  A.  E.  Ross. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 


55  AND  56  BlSHOPSGATE  STREET.  WlTHIN,  LONDON. 

24  August,  1895. 

Sir,— We  have  seen  your  remarks  in  regard  to  our¬ 
selves  in  this  day’s  edition  of  your  journal,  and  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  saying  that  you  have  been 
grievously  misinformed  in  respect  to  your  statements. 

'  In  the  first  place,  we  may  tell  you  that  several  of  the 
companies  you  mention  we  had  nothing  to  do  with 
wmlst  others  of  them  paid  good  dividends,  and  their 
shires  commanded  a  big  premium  until  stress  of  bad 
times  rendered  it  impossible  to  carry  them  on  success- 
lully.  In  the  next  place,  we  beg  to  say  that  we  have  no 
connection  such  as  you  imply  with  the  business  of 
Messrs.  H.  Halford  &  Co.  As  to  your  statement  that 
\ve  have  recently  adopted  the  business  of  bankers, 
allow  us  to  inform  you  that  we  have  for  many  years 
been  registered  bankers,  and  this  you  can  easilV  verify 
b\  reference  to  the  official  returns  filed  annually  at 
Somerset  House.  _  Finally,  we  ask  that  you  will,  in  vour 
next  impression,  give  publicity  to  this  disclaimer.— Your 
obedient  servants,  Geo.  Ross  &  Co. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 


The  Whitehead  and  Sultan  Gold  Mines,  Limited. 
.  ^  favourite  device  of  the  not  too  scrupulous  promoter 
is  to  float  an  “  exploring  ”  company  with  a  high  sound¬ 
ing-  title,  and  then,  a  few  months  after,  to  bring  out 
under  its  aegis,  and  with  a  great  flourish  of 
trumpets,  other  promotions,  if  possible  even  more  in- 
dirterent.  This  is  what  has  happened  with  regard  to 
the  W  hitehead  and  Sultan  Gold  Mines,  Limited.  On 
July,  not  two  months  ago,  a  company  called  the 
Gresham  Gold  Exploring  Syndicate,  Limited,  was  floated, 
and  it  is  this  old-established  concern,  printed  in  heavy 
type  at  the  head  of  the  prospectus,  which  now  appeals 
to  the  public  for  subscriptions  to  the  Whitehead  and 
bultan  Gold  Mines,  Limited.  Investors,  of  course,  are 
unaware  that  the  Gresham  Syndicate  is  an  organization 
or  mere  mushroom  growth,  and  doubtless  they  imagine 
it  to  be  a  fine  old  city  corporation  ;  it  is  none  "the  less  a 
act,  however,  that  it  is  not  only  a  very  young  company, 
but  a  company  which  does  not  appear  to  be  on  too 
sound  a  footing.  Much  the  same  can  be  said  of  its 
offspring,  the  Whitehead  and  Sultan  concern,  which  is 
capitalized  at  no  less  than  £1^0,000,  and  is  formed  to 
acquire  two  ot  the  “  valuable  gold  mining  properties  ” 
with  which  Coolgardie,  in  West  Australia,  abounds,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  company-promoter.  There  is  nothingin  the 
prospectus  but  the  usual  stereotyped  references  to  “free” 
gold,  and  “visible”  gold,  which  references  experience 
prove  to  be  utterly  unreliable.  It  is  said  that  since 
the  formation  of  the  company  a  cablegram  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  which  states  that  “there  is  (sic)  over  7000  tons  of 
ore  in  sight  which  will  yield  4  oz.  to  the  ton  ;  but  we 
know  that  cablegram— it  comes  from  Coolgardie.  The 
directorate  of  this  company  does  not  inspire  us  with  any 
confidence  ;  with  one  exception,  the  gentlemen  are  all 
vliat  we  may  call  West  Australian  company  hacks. 
The  exception  is  Mr.  W.  P.  Forbes,  who  has  only  two 
of  these  West  Australian  ventures  to  his  credit. "  But 
Mr.  Forbes  assists  in  the  direction  of  several  other 
concerns  which  exist  outside  the  charmed  circle  of 
Coojgard.e— notably  the  Cheque  Bank,  Limited,  the 
affairs  of  which  do  not  seem  to  be  in  an  over-flourishin°- 
condition.  The  Chemists’  Co-operative  Society,  to 
which  we  have  on  several  occasions  referred,  is  another. 
Mr.  Forbes  is  also  connected  with  the  Central  News, 
Limited,  which  we  believe  we  are  correct  in  statin^  is 
to  some  extent  responsible  for  the  promotion  of  this 
Whitehead  and  Sultan  company.  The  Central  News, 
Limited,  has  had  some  unhappy  experiences  in  regard  to 
the  promotion  of  public  companies.  The  Wdiitehead 
Company,  the  Column  Printing  Company,  the  General 
I  hosphate  Corporation,  and  the  Sapphire  and  Ruby 
Company  ot  Montana,  do  not  exactly  add  to  “  the 
pleasures  of  memory,”  but  then  news  agencies  have 
never  been  successful  in  dealing  with  limited  liability 
finance.  It  is  an  old  saying  and  a  true  one,  that  the 
cobbler  should  stick  to  his  last. 


70  and  71  Palmerston  Buildings, 

Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C., 
29  August,  1895. 


Sir, — Our  attention  having  been  called  to  the  com¬ 
ments  on  our  firm  which  appeared  in  your  paper  of  the 
24th  lnst->  we  beg  to  say  that  although  we  have 
transacted  business  with  Messrs.  Ross  &  Co.,  we  have 
never  been  connected  with  that  firm,  as  you  surest 
■Our  business  was  established  more  than  twenty-five 
vears  ago  (viz.  in  1869),  and  we  believe  we  may  truth- 
uHy  say  has  always  been  conducted  upon  thoroughly 
lonourable  business  principles.  In  support  of  this  we 
,may  mention  the  fact  that  we  have  in  our  possession 
upwards  of  five  thousand  testimonials  received  from 
ffients  for  whom  we  have  carried  out  profitable  transac¬ 
tions,  and  these  letters  are  (in  confidence)  open  to  your 
nspection  if  you  care  to  see  them.  VVe  must  request 
/ou  to  do  us  the  justice  to  insert  this  letter  in  your  next 
ssue. — We  are,  yours  obediently, 

H.  Halford  &  Co. 


W7e  publish  these  letters  with  every  desire  to  be  fair  • 
d  the  same  time  we  must  add  that,  despite  these  con- 
radictions,  we  can  vouch  for  the  truth,  in  every  parti- 
•ular,  of  the  statements  which  we  made,  and  we  are 
ontent  to  leave  those  statements  to  the  judgment  of  our 
eaders. 


Rhodesia  Claims,  Limited. 

This  company,  which  is  saddled  with  the  verv  lar^e 
capital  of  ^275,000,  is  another  of  the  Matabeleland 
companies  which  have  emanated  from  the  office  of 
Messrs.  Morison  &  Marshall,  of  Winchester  House, 
E.C.  Since  the  beginning  of  July  these  persons  have 
brought  out  the  following  concerns  : 

Rhodesia,  Limited. 

Cauca  Gold  Estates,  Limited. 

Gwanda  (Rhodesia)  Consolidated  Developing  Company 
Limited.  v  : 

Rhodesia  Claims,  Limited. 

We  have  been  accused  of  prejudice  in  regard  to  Mata¬ 
beleland  promotions  generally,  but  we  have  no  prejudice 
whatever  on  the  contrary,  we  have  every  desire  to 
welcome  and  encourage  honest  and  legitimate  enter¬ 
prise  whether  in  Rhodesia,  or  West  Australia,  or  any¬ 
where  else.  But  we  must  say  that  we  cannot  help 
regarding  concerns  such  as  those  we  have  named  above 
w  ith  some  amount  of  suspicion.  Is  it  legitimate  enterprise 
when  one  small  firm  brings  out  companies  with  such 
enormous  capitals  at  the  rate  of  about  one  per  week  ? 
We  do  not  know  Messrs.  Morison  &  Marshall ;  but 
possibly  Mr.  Archibald  Grove,  who  is  a  director  of 
nearly  all  these  companies,  and  Mr.  R.  F.  Masterton, 
who  is  the  secretary  of  every  one  of  them,  could  give  us 
some  information  as  to  their  standing. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

E  have  received  several  communications  in  support 
of  the  remarks  made  on  the  present  methods  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  in  our  article  of  the 
10th  inst.  On  the  other  hand,  a  long  letter  has  reached 
us  from  Mr.  H.  W.  Manly,  actuary  to  the  Society, 
charging  us  with  superficiality,  audacity,  impudence, 
interested  motives,  and  we  know  not  what  besides.  We 
have  not  space  at  our  disposal  for  a  lengthy  controversy ; 
but  we  intend  to  publish  Mr.  Manly’s  letter  in  full  in 
our  next  issue,  and  we  shall  append  to  it  a  brief  reply, 
which  will,  we  trust,  be  satisfactory  to  every  one  con¬ 
cerned.  The  Editor. 

EVENTS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cape  Colony,  4  August ,  1895. 

Sir, — Mr.  Rhodes  has  performed  the  expected  somer¬ 
sault  over,  or  through,  the  Scab  Act,  which  I  ventured 
to  predict,  but  whether  he  has  come  down  on  his  own 
feet  or  on  those  of  Mr.  Van  den  Heever,  nobody  has  the 
least  idea.  The  political  position  certainly  appears  to 
border  on  the  absurd.  The  Premier  proclaimed,  indivi¬ 
dually,  and  by  deputy,  that  he  intended  to  stand  or  fall 
by  the  Scab  Act  as  it  stood  ;  but  when  he  discovered 
that  a  fall  was  really  the  alternative,  and  that  the  Dutch¬ 
men  meant  business,  he  hitched  up  his  breeches — an 
old  Kimberley  trick  of  his — and  went  through  that  sin¬ 
gularly  obnoxious  specimen  of  statute  law  as  cheerfully 
as  a  clown  through  a  tissue-paper  hoop  at  a  circus. 
And  I  imagine  that  nobody,  not  even  he  himself,  knows 
quite  where  he  has  come  out.  He  has  obligingly  re¬ 
solved  himself  into  a  Special  Committee  of  One  on 
Scab,  and  intends  to  make  a  tour  of  the  northern  dis¬ 
tricts,  where  the  scab  chiefly  flourishes,  in  the  course  of 
the  coming  summer,  when,  on  many  farms,  dipping 
will  be  impossible  for  want  of  water.  Meanwhile,  the 
Scab  Act  of  1894  is  supposed  to  be  in  force,  and  a  pro¬ 
clamation  has  been  issued  ordering  farmers  to  proceed 
to  the  election  of  Scab  inspectors  for  their  districts.  A 
meeting  of  farmers  was  held  at  Riversdale  the  other  day, 
when  it  was  unanimously  resolved  not  to  appoint  in¬ 
spectors,  and  some  of  those  present  went  so  far  as  to 
promise  something  very  like  a  murderous  reception  to 
any  Scab  Inspector  who  might  have  the  temerity  to  pay 
them  an  official  visit.  How  magistrates  and  their  sub¬ 
ordinates  are  to  enforce  the  law,  with  the  Premier 
careering  about  the  country  and  encouraging  people  to 
break  it,  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  understand.  Mr.  Rhodes’s 
action  is  an  interesting  development  of  irresponsible 
government,  and  would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  dan¬ 
gerous. 

Forty-three  Acts  represent  the  work  of  the  session, 
which  came  to  an  end  on  Saturday,  3  August.  Most  of 
them  deal  with  local  matters  of  no  general  interest 
outside  South  Africa.  The  Railway  Extensions  Act 
is  an  exception,  as  it  was  by  means  of  railway  vote- 
snatching,  and  the  extraordinary  climb-down  on  the 
Scab  question,  that  Mr.  Rhodes  was  able  to  maintain  a 
majority.  Very  few  people  in  the  colony  believe  that 
the  lines  sanctioned  during  the  late  session  will  ever  be 
built  in  their  entirety  ;  and  still  fewer  are  of  opinion  that 
they  could  be  wTorked  except  at  heavy  loss.  The  railway 
scheme  merely  brought  in  the  necessary  votes,  and  so 
served  their  object.  People  living  in  the  centres,  who 
fondly  expect  speedy  railway  communication  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Act  just  passed,  have  been  indulging,  more 
Africano ,  in  cheap  champagne,  bonfires,  and  rockets, 
while  several  recalcitrant  representatives,  who  saw 
through  the  Premier’s  little  game,  and  refused  to  ignore 
both  conscience  and  common  sense,  have  been  burnt  in 
effigy,  and  one  has  been  called  upon  to  resign— by  the 
editor  of  an  up-country  paper. 

The  Destitute  Children’s  Act  represents  an  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  great  question  of  the  poor  whites,  and  is 
interesting  as  a  new  departure  in  legislation,  so  far  as  the 
colony  is  concerned.  There  is  work  enough  in  the  shape 
of  farm,  railway,  and  other  labour  for  the  men,  and 
plenty  of  domestic  service  to  employ  the  women,  who  con¬ 
stitute  the  poor  white — a  good  deal  of  it  is  yellowish- 
population.  This  is  the  only  kind  of  work  such  people  are 


capable  of  doing  satisfactorily,  since  they  possess  little 
intelligence  and  no  education  whatever.  But  they  are- 
too  proud  to  soil  their  hands — although  they  never  wash- 
them — with  manual  labour  of  any  kind  ;  and  so  they  beg 
and  starve  and  degenerate  until  they  have  lost  all  self- 
respect,  and  are  a  disgrace  and  a  curse  to  the  community 
and  to  themselves.  If  they  were  English  colonists,, 
these  good-for-nothing  loafers  would  be  forced  to  work 
under  the  Vagrant  Act ;  as  they  are  Dutch  Africanders, 
they  are  allowed  to  become  a  burden  upon  any  one  who,, 
out  of  mistaken  charity,  will  keep  them  from  starving. 

It  may  be  that  their  children  are  capable  of  reclamation 
and  elevation  ;  the  parents  are  past  hope  of  being 
influenced  by  anything  short  of  sharp  coercion. 

The  Bill  for  the  annexation  of  Bechuanaland  was  kept 
back  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  session,  and  was  then, 
raced  through  the  assembly  with  something  like  in¬ 
decent  haste.  The  Opposition  showed  considerable 
surprise  at  the  ease  with  which  Mr.  Rhodes  swallowed 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  conditions.  It  was  evident,  however,, 
that  he  did  not  like  them.  That  was  why  he  said  sc 
little,  probably.  One  does  not  usually  descant  at  length 
upon  the  exquisite  bouquet  of  castor-oil  before  gulping 
down  a  dose. 

The  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Sigcau  must  have  been  a  rude  surprise  for  the  high 
Commissioner,  no  less  than  for  Mr.  Rhodes.  The 
arrest  and  trial,  by  secret  commission,  of  the  Pondo 
Chief,  were  generally  looked  upon  as  an  extremely 
high-handed  proceeding  ;  but  it  seems  now  that  it  was 
illegal  as  well.  Mr.  Schreiner,  as  Attorney-General,  is-  | 
responsible  for  the  muddle,  of  which  more  will  probably 
be  heard,  since  Sigcau  contemplates  an  action  against 
the  Government  for  heavy  damages. 

Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  is  reported  to  be  thinking  of  the- 
Collectorship  of  Customs  as  an  improvement  on  his- 
uneasy  position  as  Treasurer-General.  Several  railway 
accidents  have  occurred  recently,  and  the  Commissioner  l 
has  been  much  badgered  in  consequence,  both  in  Parlia-  1 
ment  and  the  Press.  The  railway  war,  too,  between  Port  i 
Elizabeth  and  East  London  will  compel  him  to  take  | 
action  of  some  kind  to  clear  his  officers  from  the  gross-  , 
charges  brought  against  them. 

The  talk  of  petroleum  near  Ceres  has  pretty  well  died 
out  ;  and  one  hears  little  more  of  the  alleged  nitrate  i 
deposits  in  Griqualand  West.  New  gold  reefs  and  1 
diamond  discoveries  continue  to  exasperate  the  incre-  | 
dulous  at  breakfast  time  ;  and  some  more  than  usually 
barefaced  swindles  in  reconstruction — for  the  benefit  of 
unsuspecting  innocents  on  your  side — are  reported  from 
the  Rand. — Yours  faithfully,  T.  S, 

WHAT  MR.  STOKES’S  RELATIVES  SAY, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  29  August,  1S95. 

Sir, — The  invitation  of  the  “  Daily  Chronicle”  to  Mr-  i 
Stokes’s  relatives  to  supply  information  regarding  him, 
has  been  answered  by  a  letter  from  his  brother-in-law, 
which  was  published  in  that  journal  on  Wednesday. 
The  main  object  of  the  letter  appears  to  be  to  show 
“  how  much  is  known  ot”his  [Stokes’s]  affairs  by  those 
on  his  late  wife’s  side.”  It  appears  from  the  letter  that 
Mr.  Stokes’s  wife’s  relatives  know  very  little  about  him, 
and  that  he  was  not  one  of  “the  most  regular  corre¬ 
spondents,  and  did  not  keep  his  friends  as  well  informed 
of  his  movements,  &c.,  as  could  have  been  desired.” 
The  brother-in-law  wastes  no  space  over  sentiment,  but 
goes  straight  to  business.  He  learns  from  the  news¬ 
papers  that  Mr.  Stokes  was  “the  possessor  of  very 
considerable  wealth,”  and  thinks  it  “  only  reasonable  to 
believe  that  a  man  of  the  influence  and  position  held  by 
Mr.  Stokes  must  have  had  large  possessions.”  The 
brother-in-law  seems  to  have  a  suspicion  that  selling 
contraband  goods  to  natives  is  a  very  paying  game. 
His  intervention  is  based  on  no  vindictive  desire  for  the 
blood  of  his  brother’s  murderers;  according  to  the  letter, 
“the  important  object  is  to  learn  how  and  where  it  [Mr. 
Stokes’s  property]  has  been  invested.”  As  the  brother- 
in-law  also  states  “  that  it  is  my  express  wish  that  my 
name  or  address  should  not  be  made  public,’  we  can 
see  how  deeply  grieved  he  is  at  this  wicked  murder,  and 
how  proud  he  is  of  his  deceased  relation. — Yours  truly, 

East  African. 
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ACADEMIC  GERMANY— A  PUFF. 

41  The  German  Universities  :  their  Character  and  His¬ 
torical  De%reIopment.  ”  By  Friedrich  Paulsen, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Pedagogy  in  the 
University  of  Berlin.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
i895- 

WHEN  the  German  Government  determined  to 

V  *  ,a.ccompany  its  educational  exhibit  at  the  Chicago 
Exhibition  of  1893  by  an  account  of  one  of  its  best 
products — the  German  L'niversity — no  better  man  than 
Professor  Paulsen  could  have  been  selected  for  the  pre¬ 
liminary  puff-national,  and  in  this  case  (for  the  Americans 
dock  to  the  German  academic  centres)  for  the  puff- 
commercial.  To  the  German  puff,  Professor  N.  M. 
Butler  of  Columbia  College  has  added  an  American 
puff.  The  latter  has  the  advantage  of  brevity,  and  is  to 
some  extent  justified,  not  only  as  a  counterblast  to  the 
German  s  Chauvinism,  but  by  the  real  progress  at 
certain  American  centres  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
highest  type  of  academic  work.  \\  hether  Lehrfreiheit 
Is  quite  as  fully  recognized  in  the  American  LTniversities 
as  Professor  Butler  claims,  may  indeed  be  doubted,  having 
regard  to  recent  events  at  Chicago.  However,  our  topic 
for  the  present  is  the  German  Universities  and  the  claims 
Professor  Paulsen  makes  for  them.  We  do  not  propose 
to  disparage  the  excellent  academic  work  and  life  of 
Germany.  The  days  of  our  Crassfiichsthum  may  be  far 
distant,  but  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  wholly  condemn 
Mensur  and  Kneip.  Still  less  are  we  forgetful  of  the 
many  intellectual  advantages  of  Heidelberg  over  Cam¬ 
bridge,  or  of  Berlin  over  London.  Yet  we  object  to  puff 
in  all  its  forms,  and  especially  demand  in  international 
comparisons  a  judicial  historical  spirit,  which  realizes 
things  as  they  now  are. 

\\  e  believe  if  Professor  Paulsen  had  taken  part  in  a 
Dumping-race,  drawn  his  dean,  broken  windows  and 
railings  on  Guy  Fawkes  s  day,  and  listened  in  his  spare 
moments  to  a  Clerk-Maxwell  or  a  Seeley,  he  would 
ha\  e  been  better  able  to  balance  these  advantages 
yvith  inter-academic  drinking  bouts,  the  tearing- 
up  of  benches  in  a  Judenhetze  excited  apparently  by- 
nothing  but  the  unfortunate  nasal  appendage  of  a 
professorial  philosopher,  the  general  disturbance  of 
peaceful  citizens  and  occasional  retreat  to  the  Career, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  associated  yvith 
visits  to  Helmholtz  s  laboratory  or  attendance  at 
Treitscke's  Seminar.  The  fact  is  the  spirit  of  youth  is 
much  the  same  all  the  yvorld  over— excitable,' foolish, 
generous,  and  plastic — and  the  teacher  is  much  the  same 
a^so  inert  or  enthusiastic,  dogmatic  or  inspiriting, 
pedantic  or  productive,  as  his  nature  o  intellectual  en¬ 
vironment  mould  him.  The  mere  academic  forms,  the 
extent  of  laboratory  and  apparatus,  the  parade  of  ideal 
academic  theory,  have  little  enough  to  do  yvith  the  final 
influence  of  the  universities  on  national  life.  What  yve 
want  to  measure  is  the  capacity  of  the  universities  to  turn 
out  good  citizens,  to  uphold  the  reputation  of  the  country 
o r  scientific  and  scholarly  yvork,  and  to  spread  geneial 
:alture  over  the  land  through  a  variety  of  channels. 

In  none  of  these  respects  is  Germany  at  the  present 
Jay  immeasurably  better  than  France  or  England. 
The  steady,  sloyv  decadence  in  German  intellectual  life 
dnee  1870  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
jerman  military  and  commercial  success,  and  is,  per- 
laps,  partly  due  to  the  absorption  of  brain  by  army  and 
rade.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  decadence  is  hardly  yet 
ealized  by  English  or  French  critics.  They  do  not  grasp 
.hat  the  era  of  Helmholtz,  Kirchhoff,  Bunsen,  Virchow, 
Mommsen,  and  Ranke  has  gone  or  is  going  ;  they  have 
lot  accurately  yveighed  the  neyv  literary  era,  yvith  its 
iudermann,  ^sietschke,  and  Max  ^ordau.  They  do  not 
enow  that  the  science  of  France  and  England,  if  inferior 
n  bulk,  is  richer  in  idea  and  yviderin  grasp  than  that  of 
Germany,  and  that  little  Norway,  with  its  Ibsen,  Kielland, 
ind  Garborg,  is  in  literature  more  than  Germany’s  equal. 
The  power  of  production,  endless  production  of  “  re- 
earch,  ’  still  belongs  to  the  Germans  ;  but  because  they 
an  fill  magazines,  transactions,  and  proceedings  with 
ndless  details  of  observation  or  minor  theory,  this  does 
iot  demonstrate  that  poyver  of  originating,  that  divine 
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power  of  imagination,  on  which  real  scientific  progress 
ultimately  rests.  So  much  has  “  research  ”  become  a 
trade  and  the  evil,  alas  !  is  spreading  from  Germany  to 
England  that  the  German  researcher  does  not  yvait  to 
get  an  idea  before  observing  and  collecting.  He  amasses 
material  all  his  life,  and  leaves  other  nations  to  make 
use  of  it,  it  they  can,  for  broad  generalizations.  As  a 
rule  nobody  can,  for  only  the  originator  of  a  scientific 
idea  can  effectively  collect  yvhat  is  needed  to  illustrate  it. 
the  Germans,  little  as  they  grasp  it,  are  largely  living 
on  the  past  ;  they  are  using  up  the  ideas  and  broad 
generalizations  of  Daryvin  and  Yirchoyv,  Clerk-Maxyy-ell 
and  Helmholtz  ;  there  are  no  new  prophets,  and,  yvhat  is 
yy-orse,  the  yy-ant  of  them  is  not  realized.  In  the  great 
research  machine  of  Germany  there  is  scarcely  more 
room  for  originality  than  in  the  great  political  machine. 
The  men  yvho  spread  their  minds  across  the  boundaries 
of  their  oyvn  special  Fach— the  chemists  yvho  are  phy¬ 
sicists,  the  physiologists  yvho  are  morphologists,  the 
biologists  yvho  are  mathematicians,  the  theologians  yvho 
are  philosophers — the  men  yvho  yvith  a  yvider  grasp  use 
a  new  motor  to  drag  the  overladen  waggon  out  of  its 
old  ruts  ;  the  men  yvho  wield  imagination  in  science,  are 
not  the  men  yvhom  the  German  system  produces,  nor 
whom  its  universities  delight  to  honour.  What  is  true 
of  the  teacher  is  true  of  the  taught,  and  the  academically 
reared  German  yvho  possesses  a  scund  knowledge  of 
method  and  a  mind  fertile  in  ideas  is  comparattvely 
scarce.  J 

The  professor  of  philology-,  of  history,  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  o!  physics,  proceeds  entirely  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  he  has  before  him,  in  his  lectures  and  exercises, 
future  scholars  and  professors  ”  (Paulsen,  p.  Si).  This  is 
not  the  true  view  of  a  teacher  s  function.  He  ought  to  con¬ 
sider,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  has  human  beings  before 
him,  and  not  future  professors  ;  he  has  to  teach  them 
h°"  1°  think.  11  he  lays  down  for  them  a  true  scientific 
method,  illustrating  it  from  philology,  history,  mathe¬ 
matics,  or  physics,  then  in  any  future  problem,  be  it  of 
scholarship  or  practical  life,  his  pupils  will  grasp  the  only 
sure  method  of  solution.  It  is  not  a  display  of  minutiae 
nor  suggestion  for  special  research,  but  an  education  in 
the  use  of  the  mind  that  the  university  must  first  provide, 
and,  yvith  notable  and  admirable  exceptions,  this  is  not 
the  field  in  yvhich  the  German  professor  most  shines. 

It  is  not  his  fault,  but  the  fault  of  that  German  academic 
s)  stem,  yy  hich  Professor  Paulsen  so  much  overrates  and 
which  the  majority  of  Germans  are  so  used  to  and  so 
proud  of,  that  they  are  unable  to  measure  its  yrery  real 
laults.  The  period  yy-hen  yve  needed  to  learn  from 
their  academic  institutions  is  nearly  over.  We  may 
still  yyith  advantage  imitate  their  generous  expenditure 
on  laboratories  and  museums  ;  yve  may  still  compare  the 
international  L  niversity  of  Berlin  yvith  the  pettifogging 
Examination  Boardof  London,  controlled  in  Convocation 
b>  ®  few  semi-cultured  busybodies  unknoyvn  in  the  yvider 
yvorld  of  science  or  literature.  Eut  judged  by  quality,  if  not 
by  quantity  of  yvork,  by  efficiency  of  teaching,  and  influ¬ 
ence,  social  and  intellectual,  over  the  taught'  the  British 
Lniversities  have  little  to  learn  from  and  something  to 
teach  the  German.  Of  course  many  a  teacher,  yy-ho 
lives  on  his  knoyvledge  of  German,  yvill  hold  up  his 
hands  in  astonishment  at  such  a  doctrine.  But  then  it 
took  fifteen  years  to  shoyv  him  yvhat  yvas  good  in 
Germany,  and  it  yvill  take  another  fifteen  to  demonstrate 
to  him  that  Germany  in  literature  and  science  is  to-day 
decadent,  thoroughly  and  hopelessly  decadent.  So  it 
comes  about  that  Professor  Paulsen’s  book  has  been 
more  than  once  revieyved  as  if  it  yvere  worth  the  trouble 
of  cutting. 


COUNT  TOLSTOY’S  GOSPELS. 

“  The  F our  Gospels  Harmonized  and  Translated  by  Leo 
lolstoy.”  Translated  into  English  at  the  request 
of  the  author.  Croydon  :  The  Brotherhood  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  London  :  Walter  Scott.  1895. 

rTTIE  volume  before  us  is  but  part  the  first  of  Count 
-1-  Tolstoy’s  commentary  on  the  Gospels ;  but  his 
method  of  dealing  yvith  his  subject  is  once  for  all  plainly 
enough  set  forth  in  it  to  justify  a  criticism  of  his  com¬ 
mentary  without  yvaiting  for  the  other  tyvo  parts  ;  it 
being  impossible  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  anything 
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contained  in  them  should  modify  seriously  our  estimate 
of  his  position  as  an  exponent  of  the  sacred  text. 

It  goes,  of  course,  without  saying  that  nothing  which 
a  man  of  Count  Tolstoy’s  genius,  and  power,  and 
sincerity  writes,  can  be  other  than  full  of  interest 
and  edification.  But,  in  our  judgment  at  all  events, 
by  far  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  part  of 
the  present  volume  is  the  preface,  in  which  the 
author  sets  forth  with  the  utmost  frankness  the  history 
of  his  religious  convictions,  the  reason  which  has  led 
him  to  undertake  the  task  of  translating  and  commenting 
on  the  Gospels,  and  the  principles  upon  which  he  has 
gone  in  carrying  it  out.  “For  my  own  part,”  he  says, 

“  I  have  completely  refrained  from  touching  on  the 
historical  signification  of  the  Gospels,  and  have  confined 
myself  entirely  to  their  doctrinal  teaching”  ;  and  again, 

“  My  task  is,  not  to  write  an  historical,  a  philosophical, 
or  a  theological  commentary,  but  to  discover  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Christ’s  teaching.”  Driven  by  the  stress  of  life 
and  by  the  despair  which  unaided  reason  induced  in  him, 
a  despair,  he  tells  us,  which  tempted  him  to  commit 
suicide,  into  examining  with  intense  seriousness  “the 
life  of  humanity,”  he  was  brought  to  see  the  necessity  of 
“  faith,”  to  believe  that  “  God  has  revealed  His  truth  to 
man,”  and  to  find  this  revelation  in  the  life  and  teaching 
of  Christ  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  Putting  the  matter 
in  this  simple  way,  there  is  nothing  in  these  statements 
which  would  not  be  said  of  any  man  who  had  been  led 
from  unbelief  into  an  acceptance  of  orthodox  Christianity. 
Count  Tolstoy,  however,  is  not  merely  not  orthodox, 
but  he  holds  orthodoxy,  whether  one  understands  by 
that  term  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church,  or  the 
systematized  faith  of  any  settled  body  of  Christians 
under  the  sun,  to  be  precisely  that  which  obscures  and 
contradicts  revelation,  leading  men  into  absurd  and  im¬ 
moral  ideas,  into  a  habit  of  deception,  indeed,  which 
“for  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  the  Churches 
have  been  practising,  cheating  themselves  and  others.” 
Count  Tolstoy’s  conscience  told  him  that  in  the  teaching 
of  Christ  the  secret  of  life  was  to  be  found,  and  to  be 
found  there  alone — the  teaching  of  Christ  latent  in  the 
Gospels.  But  his  experience  also  came  to  tell  him  that  for 
the  preservation  of  this  teaching  in  the  world,  or  for 
its  elucidation,  there  was  no  sort  of  external  authority, 
but  that  each  man  must  “  receive  it  direct  from  God, 
without  the  interference  of  any  intermediate  agent.” 
“If  it  be  God  who  speaks  in  these  books,  He  knows 
the  weakness  of  my  understanding,  and  will  speak  to 
me  in  such  a  way  that  His  words  cannot  lead  me  into 
error.”  Absolutely  faithful  to  this  principle,  Count 
Tolstoy  therefore  takes  the  four  Gospels  alone  out  of 
the  entire  Bible,  and  sets  himself  to  gather  from  them 
what  commends  itself  to  him  in  their  narrative  as  the 
pure  message  of  Christ.  Such  statements  or  expressions 
as  do  not  so  commend  themselves  he  at  once  rejects  as 
being  no  part  of  that  message.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
reference  in  St.  Matt.  i.  22,  23  to  Isaiah’s  prophecy, 
“Behold,  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child,”  &c.,  is  spoken 
of  as  “in  the  highest  degree  far-fetched,  and  not  only 
failing  to  support,  but  actually  contradicting,  the  writer's 
argument”;  while  the  story  of  the  Marriage  at  Cana 
is  criticized  and  rejected  as  “most  instructive  as  an 
example  of  the  harm  done  by  accepting  the  mere  letter 
of  the  Bible  story  as  inspired  revelation.  The  main 
incident  in  itself  presents  nothing  extraordinary  or  in¬ 
structive,  from  whatever  point  of  view  we  choose  to 
consider  it.  If  we  look  on  it  as  a  miracle,  the  miracle 
is  meaningless  ;  to  consider  it  a  mere  trick  were  to 
insult  Christ  ;  as  a  picture  of  daily  life,  the  narrative 
possesses  no  value.” 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  here  we  have  the  doctrine  of 
private  judgment  in  religion  pushed  to  its  furthest  limit, 
naked  and  unashamed  ;  and  it  would  be  idle  to  take 
any  of  Count  Tolstoy’s  interpretations  of  Holy  Scripture 
or  of  Christian  teaching  and  to  criticize  them  on  the 
ground  of  their  divergence  from  the  universal  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Church,  or  from  the  writings  even  of  the 
Apostles  themselves,  because  Count  Tolstoy  has  no  sort 
of  belief  in  the  authority  of  the  Church,  or  in  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Apostles  and  other  Scriptural  writers,  as 
inspired  exponents  of  Christ’s  meaning.  Very  frankly, 
for  instance,  he  talks  about  “the  false  teaching  of  Paul,” 
and  “  the  ravings  of  the  writer  of  the  ‘  Apocalypse’  ;  ” 
that  is  to  say,  he  takes  the  four  Gospels,  while  practic¬ 


ally,  and  on  the  whole  indeed  formally,  rejecting  all  the 
rest  of  the  Bible,  and  makes  something  out  of  them 
which  approves  itself  to  his  intelligence  and  conscience, 
and  this,  and  this  only,  will  he  allow  to  be  the  true 
picture  of  Christ  and  of  His  doctrine.  His  method  is 
absolutely  arbitrary  ;  in  the  most  unequivocal  fashion 
he  makes  a  religion  for  himself,  taking  as  its  basis  no' 
doubt  the  four  Gospels,  but  taking  these  as  a  basis  only 
because  certain  things  in  them  happen  to  commend 
themselves  to  him  as  finer  than  anything  else  in  the 
world. 

One  fundamental,  fatal  objection  to  such  a  procedure 
as  this,  its  extravagant  unreasonableness,  is  readily 
apparent.  The  four  Gospels,  even  if  we  separate  them 
from  all  the  other  books  of  Holy  Scripture  and  pay  no 
heed  to  these  latter,  are  an  historical  document ;  they 
were  written,  that  is  to  say,  by  men  at  a  definite  time  in 
the  world’s  history,  and  have  been  preserved  and  handed 
down  to  us  through  the  instrumentality  of  men.  If 
eighteen  hundred  years  afterwards  an  individual  comes 
along  and  takes  these  Gospels  in  an  isolated  fashion, 
apart  from  all  their  historical  setting,  treating  them  as 
if  they  were  a  document  dropped  to-day  suddenly  out  of 
heaven  at  his  feet,  and  if  he  consequently  interprets 
them  just  and  merely  as  his  own  instinct  and  judgment 
dictate,  he  will,  supposing  he  is  an  individual  of  genius, 
of  sincerity,  of  singular  moral  uprightness,  express 
many  excellent  sentiments  by  the  way  in  the  course  of 
his  interpretation  ;  but  as  a  serious,  consistent  criticism 
and  exposition  of  these  Gospels  his  effort  is  vitiated  by 
the  falsity  of  his  fundamental  position  towards  them. 
And,  if  the  plain  truth  is  to  be  spoken,  such  a  criticism 
and  exposition  are  precisely  what  we  have  in  this 
volume  by  Count  Tolstoy. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  PHEASANTS. 

“The  Pheasant.”  By  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson,  A.  J. 
Stuart- Wortley,  and  A.  Innes  Shand.  London  r  ! 
Longmans.  1895. 

THE  Fur  and  Feather  Series  was  a  very  happy 
inspiration  of  Mr.  A.  E.  T.  Watson  (its  editor)  and 
Messrs.  Longman.  The  Partridge  and  the  Grouse,  both 
very  well  done,  we  have  already  had.  The  Pheasant, 
now  issued,  more  than  sustains  the  excellent  opening  of 
the  series.  These  monographs,  in  handy  and  portable 
form,  packed  as  they  are  with  every  kind  of  information 
concerning  the  natural  history,  shooting,  and  cookery 
of  the  game  selected,  are,  as  aids  and  references,  invalu¬ 
able  to  the  naturalist,  the  sportsman,  and  the  gourmet. 
As  with  all  simple  inventions,  the  wonder  is  we  have 
been  able  to  exist  so  long  without  these  excellent 
volumes.  They  are  worth  whole  libraries  of  scattered 
information,  and  deserve,  surely,  a  place  of  honour  upon 
the  bookshelf  or  in  the  gunroom  of  every  shooting  man. 

Mr.  Thorburn’s  illustrations  add  greatly  to  the  plea-  I 
sure  of  this  volume  on  the  pheasant.  We  doubt  if  any 
other  artist  could  convey  such  absolutely  truthful  im¬ 
pressions  of  English  wild  life.  They  are  exquisitely 
done,  and  admirably  suggest  the  woodland  and  the 
open  air.  “Under  the  Beeches,”  “Over  the  Tall  Trees,’ 
and  “Uninvited  Guests” — to  pick  out  two  or  three  | 
— are  the  best  game  pictures  we  have  seen  for  a  long  I 
time. 

Mr.  Macpherson,  as  with  the  former  volumes,  again 
undertakes  the  natural  history  portion ;  he  has  done  his 
work  very  ably,  and  the  average  pheasant-shooter  wilF 
find  here  a  crowd  of  facts  of  which  he  has  hitherto  been 
ignorant.  The  history  of  the  British  pheasant  has, 
indeed,  always  been  rather  obscure,  even  among  experts. 
Mr.  Macpherson  takes  the  view,  in  our  opinion  the  only 
sensible  one,  that  the  pheasant  was  first  introduced  into' 
this  country  by  Roman  officers,  employed  on  foreign 
service  during  the  occupation  of  Britain.  The  Romans 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  seem  to  have  pro¬ 
cured  their  pheasants  from  Asia  Minor,  and  Phasianus 
Colchicus,  the  pheasant  of  the  Caucasus,  thanks  to  their 
exertions,  flourished  in  southern  Europe  long  before  it 
reached  Britain.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  Greeks, 
at  all  events,  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  import 
pheasants  from  the  river  Phasis — the  Rion  of  the 
modern  Caucasus — when  the  birds  might  apparently 
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have  been  procured  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Olympus  and  the  Saronic  Gulf.  Professor  Giglioli  and 
other  authorities  consider  that  the  Caucasian  pheasant 
is,  and  has  always  been,  as  much  indigenous  to  south¬ 
eastern  Europe  as  to  Asia  Minor,  and  Mr.  Macpherson 
tells  us  that  at  the  present  day  this  pheasant  frequents 
a  district  at  the  mouth  ot  the  river  Drino  in  Albania, 

to  which  it  certainly  cannot  have  been  introduced  by 
an\  human  agency.  The  wild  Corsican  pheasant  is, 
Singularly  enough,  also  a  pure-bred  P.  Colchictis ,  but 
whether  indigenous,  or  anciently  introduced,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say. 

How  many  gunners,  we  wonder,  are  aware  that  the 
old  Caucasian  pheasant,  introduced  to  Britain  by  the 
Romans,  remained  the  only  English  pheasant  until  the 
later  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  rin°-. 
necked  pheasant  of  Northern  China,  or  Siberian 
pheasant  (Phasianus  Torquatus),  was  first  brought  to 
these  islands  ?  The  fusion  of  these  two  species  has  been 
singularly  and  rapidly  complete— so  complete  that  it  is 
now  almost  an  impossibility  to  find  in  Britain  a  pure¬ 
bred  male  of  the  old  Roman-English  pheasant.  Mr 
i  Macpherson’s  five  chapters,  “The  Pheasant  in  His¬ 
tory,”  “The  Pheasant  of  the  Woodlands,”  “Freaks 
and  Oddities,”  “Old  World  Fowling,”  and  “Poach- 
1  *n  the  Nineteenth  Century  Style,”  are  all  full  of 
interest. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  completer  practical  authority 
on  “Shooting  the  Pheasant”  than  Mr.  Stuart- Wortley 
His  chapters  on  “  How  to  Show  Pheasants  ’’—that  is, 
how  to  produce  them,  when  ripe,  for  the  gunners’  sport 
in  the  most  scientific  manner — on  “  How  to  Kill 
Pheasants,”  on  “Wild-bred  and  Hand-reared”  birds 
their  «  Policy  and  Protection,”  and,  finally,  on  “  Land¬ 
scape  and  Larder,”  are  as  interesting  to  the  sea¬ 
soned  hand  as  they  are  invaluable  to  the  less  expert 
gunner.  ^ 

Every  keeper  and  underkeeper  ought  to  read  and 
ponder  them  well.  But  we  think  that  in  his  first  chapter, 
Prince  and  Peasant,  Peer  and  Pheasant,”  the  author 
anduly  labours  his  point.  There  is  little  likelihood  of 
pheasant-shooting  being  abolished  in  England  by 
Jamorous  Radicals  ;  there  is  a  likelihood  of  pheasant 
reserving  being  overdone.  Mr.  Stuart- Wortley  has 
produced  a  strong  brief  on  behalf  of  pheasants  and 
peasant  shooters;  yet  even  he  finds  it  impossible  to 
■title  the  fact  that  modern  pheasant-shooting  is  not  a 
vi  sport  at^  all,  but  a  pastime,  only  accessible  to  the 
■  ery  rich  and  their  friends.  It  may  be  granted  that  to 
hoot  pheasants  well  on  a  big  day,  when  the  birds  are 
veil  shown,  ’  a  man  must  be  a  first-rate  performer 
jfith  the  gun.  Exactly  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
he  successful  pigeon-shot.  The  business  of  pheasant- 
hooting,  with  its  legions  of  hand-reared  birds,  its  essen- 
ial  atmosphere  of  manufacture,  and  its  complete  lack  of 
ae  element  of  wildness,  is  nowadays,  after  all,  little 
igher  in  the  scale  of  pastimes  than  pigeon-slaughtering 
he  partridge  and  the  grouse  still  afford  us  some  wiki 
port,  the  pheasant  practically  none. 

In  Mr.  Stuart- Wortley’s  own  words  “pheasant-shoot- 
ig  is  not  sport,  and  for  this  very  reason  it  never  will 
nd  never  can  be  popular  in  the  public  estimation.  It 
«ks  too  much  of  the  manufacture  of  the  luxurious 
ch.  °n  ihe  other  hand,  it  is,  as  our  author  points 
at,  an  important  industry”  which,  within  reasonable 
mits,  does  little  harm,  employs  a  certain  amount  of 

bour,  and  causes  a  good  deal  of  money  to  circulate 

1  rural  England. 

Mr.  Alexander  Innes  Shand,  in  his  pleasant  and  lively 
lapter  on  “  The  Cookery  of  the  Pheasant,”  has  many 
icellent  suggestions  which  will  interest  the  viveur. 
ut  we  cannot  follow  him  in  his  predilection  for  boiled 
leasant,  even  when  “bedded  on  celery  and  served  with 
,  ry  sauce,  with  the  faintest  dash  of  lemon.”  After 
,  the  old  high-living  divines  knew  best  how  to  eat  the 
leasant,  and  even  Mr.  Shand  is  constrained  to  end  his 

:Sj°UrS  o  ":‘th  that  famous>  >f  invidious,  letter  from 
dney  Smith  to  Canon  Barham  (Tom  Ingoldsby)  : 
Many  thanks,  my  dear  sir,  for  your  kind  present  of 
i  me.  If  there  is  a  pure  and  elevated  pleasure  in  this 
’rid,  it  is  that  of  roast  pheasant  and  bread  sauce ;  barn- 
or  fowls  for  Dissenters,  but  for  the  real  Churchman, 

' T'rt.y,',nine  tlmes  articled  clerk,  the  pheasant,  the 


THE  GLOBE-TROTTER  ON  AFRICA. 

“Actual  Africa;  or.  The  Coming  Continent.  A  Tour 

°/7.E.xPlorat!on-”  By  Frank  Vincent.  London: 
William  Heinemann.  1895. 

PHE  title  of  this  book  draws  our  attention  at  the  out¬ 
set  to  the  numerous  and  fundamental  points  of  resem- 
bJance  between  it  and  the  continent  with  which  it  deals. 
Africa  is  huge,  so  is  this  book.  The  African  jungle  is 
densely  packed  with  weeds  and  thorns,  just  as  these 
pages  are  with  barren  and  trivial  facts.  Africa  is  mono¬ 
tonous,  wearisome  and  unarranged,  and  the  author  is  so 
enthusiastic  over  his  subject  that  he  has  been  led  to 
imitate  it  in  these  respects.  The  volume  is  the  diary 
ot  a  globe-trotter,  and  we  should  like  to  sentence  the 
managing  partner  ot  Cook’s  to  read  it,  as  some  punish¬ 
ment  for  his  share  in  its  preparation.  The  volume  is 
described  in  the  title  as  “  a  tour  of  exploration,”  and  it 
describes,  a  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  with  visits  to 
the  principal  ports  and  as  many  branch  excursions  in- 
land  as  were  possible  without  getting  beyond  the  ran^e 
of  a  dry  bed  and  a  good  dinner.  The  tour  apparently 
began  at  Cook’s  offices,  but  the  results  of  the  author’s 
exploration  of  Ludgate  Circus  and  the  adjoining  moun¬ 
tains  are  not  given.  The  narrative  starts  with  Tangier  ; 
thence  the  author  crossed  to  Gibraltar.  From  “Gib”  he 
travelled  to  Oran  by  steamer  and  on  to  Algiers  by  rail. 
The  most  important  discovery  made  in  this  city  appa¬ 
rently  was  that  the  band  plays  from  four  till  five  on 
Sundays  and  Thursdays.  The  author  intended  to  con¬ 
tinue  overland  to  Egypt,  but  the  superior  attractions  of 
a  comfortable  steamer  triumphed,  and  he  reached  Alex¬ 
andria  from  Brindisi.  In  Egypt  he  saw  the  Khedive, 

\\  10m  he  describes  as  “dignified  and  considerate,”  and 
well  qualified  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  his 
country,  to  attend  to  the  onerous  and  often  delicate 
duties  that  have  devolved  upon  him  ”  (p.  146).  So  much 
for  the  author’s  judgment  of  character.  Mr.  Vincent 
next  explored  the  Nile  as  far  as  Wady  Haifa,  to  which 
he  was  carried  by  Cook’s  steamer  and  the  military  rail¬ 
way  ;  to  this  journey  he  devotes  over  sixty  pages, 
rrom  Egypt  he  went  to  Mauritius  and  thence  to  Zanzi- 
bar  via  Madagascar.  He  called  at  Mozambique,  the 
fortifications  of  which  he  takes  far  more  seriously  than 
we  do.  Thence  he  went  on  to  Natal,  where  he  was  so 
comfortable  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he 
was  in  “  savage  Africa,”  a  remark  which  it  would  be 
safer  to  repeat  in  Cape  Town  than  in  D’Urban.  He  went 
by  train  to  Kimberley,  and  describes  the  old  diamond  pit 
as  “tunnel-shaped,”  a  comparison  which  is  novel,  if  it 
is  not  a  misprint  for  funnel.  Thence  he  went  to  Cape 
Town,  steamed  to  Teneriffe,  and  back  to  Mossamedes 
and  the  Congo.  He  stayed  at  Boma,  but  did  not  like  it, 
for  at  the  hotel  they  never  gave  him  “  more  than  four 
courses  ”  for  dinner.  He  went  up  to  Stanley  Pool,  and 
as  Major  Parminter  was  starting  in  a  steamer  up  the 
Kassai  and  the  Kuilu,  he  went  as  a  guest.  This  was 
exploration,  but  the  account  of  it  is  disappointingly 
meagre.  From  the  Congo  he  returned  north  alom* 
the  Guinea  coast  to  the  Canaries  and  thus  home  to 
Marseilles. 

The  book  is  of  a  type  that  fills  us  with  sorrow.  The 
author  is  obviously  a  man  of  means,  of  education,  and 
of  energy.  He  writes  intelligible  English  ;  he  uses 
note-books  conscientiously  and  laboriously ;  and  he- 
.appears  to  be  an  accurate,  though  untrained  observer. 

ut  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  book  is  practically  valueless. 

It  is  a  scrap-book  of  odd  facts  ;  descriptions  of  Gibraltar, 
Cape  Town,  and  Cairo,  the  menu  of  the  Mediterranean 
steamer,  the  cost  of  street  improvements  in  Algiers,  the 
number  of  boxes  in  the  D’Urban  Theatre,  and  crowds 
of  equally  well-known  or  utterly  trivial  details,  are  all 
jumbled  together  without  any  attempt  at  arrangement. 

I  he  book  has  all  the  vices  of  a  guide-book  without  any 
of  its  uses  ;  for  the  facts  are  so  ill  assorted  and  buried 
in  such  a  mass  of  verbiage  that  it  is  useless  as  a  work 
of  reference.  The  author  does  not  pretend  that  the  book¬ 
's  anything  more  than  a  mere  record  of  observation. 

He  calls  it  “  the  kinetoscope  of  the  actual  as  revealed 
to  me  by  my  senses.”  And  as  soon  as  he  attempts 
anything  more  he  comes  to  grief.  He  describes  a  palm 
as  a  rare  curiosity  because  it  has  six  heads,  and  ex¬ 
presses  surprise  at  its  apparent  healthiness.  It  was 
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probably  only  an  ordinary  branching  palm  {Hyphasne 
thebaicd ),  six-headed  specimens  of  which  occur  by  the 
mvriad.  He  gives  the  continent  a  good  character  for 
healthiness,  and  says  that  the  climate  is  suited  for 
European  colonization,  except  in  the  coast  belt  and 
some  of  the  river  valleys.  The  absence  of  reference  to 
the  literature  of  the  subject  would  alone  be  fatal  to  the 
value  of  the  book.  When  he  does  quote  literature, 
which  is  very  rarely,  his  selection  is  not  fortunate.  In 
discussing  the  British  quarrel  with  the  Portuguese,  the 
only  opinion  he  quotes  on  our  side  is  that  of  Drum¬ 
mond  ;  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  fails  to 
understand  our  position  in  the  matter  and  severely 
abuses  us  for  our  action.  He  suggests,  in  fact,  that 


England  should  in  future  change  her  motto  to  Dieu  et 


via  force.  . 

The  book  has  cost  the  author  a  great  deal  both  in 
time  and  money,  and  involved  the  usual  risks  of  travel. 
But  because  the  author  started  untrained  and  un¬ 
instructed,  the  only  result  has  been  to  add  a  bulky 
volume  to  the  rubbish  heap  of  African  literature.  When 
we  consider  how  large  is  the  African  vineyard,  how  few 
are  the  labourers  who  have  the  opportunity  of  entering 
it,  we  cannot  but  deem  it  pitiable  that  the  author  s 
wealth,  industry,  and  capacity  have  thus  run  to  waste. 


LONDON  AND  THE  KINGDOM. 


•“  London  and  the  Kingdom.”  \  ol.  III.  By  Reginald 


R.  Sharpe,  D.C.L.  London  :  Longmans.  1895. 


THIS  is  the  third  and  final  instalment  of  Dr.  Sharpe’s 
work.  If  it  had  been  described  as  materials  for 


the  history  of  London  the  description  would  have  been 
most  accurate.  Dr.  Sharpe  shows  us  where  he  gets  his 
information,  and  names  the  documents  on  which  he 
chiefly  relies.  For  the  most  part  these  documents  are 
actually  in  his  charge  at  the  Guildhall,  where  they  are 
accessible  to  any  properly  accredited  student.  Nor  is 
this  all.  Dr.  Sharpe  is  probably  the  best  reader  of 
mediaeval  manuscript  now  living  ;  and  his  marvellously 
.accurate  eye,  coupled  with  his  extensive  knowledge  ol 
the  peculiarities  of  law  Latin,  are  always  available  for 
the  assistance  of  a  student.  This  power  can  hardly  be 
acquired  except  by  people  “  to  the  manner  born,”  and 
some  of  our  greatest  historians  have  been  without  it. 
The  City  of  London  is  exceedingly  fortunate  in  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  its  ancient  records,  and  what  may  be  lacking 
at  the  Guildhall  is  supplied  at  St.  Paul’s.  It  is  probable 
that  no  other  English  cathedral  contains  such  documents 
—so  old  and  so  many— as  those  calendared  by  Mr. 
Maxwell  Lyte  in  18S3.'  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
Record  Office  itself  is  within  the  City  boundaries,  so  that 
London,  even  apart  from  the.  British  Museum,  may  be 
said  to  possess  a  wealth  of  original  manuscript  evidence 
far  beyond  that  of  any  other  ancient  city  in  England. 
And  not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  the  antiquity  of  many 
of  the  charters  must  be  noticed.  In  the  first  volume 
Dr.  Sharpe  inserted  a  facsimile  of  the  charter  of  \\  illiam 
the  Conqueror,  which  is  still  preserved  at  the  Guildhall; 
and  in  the  third  volume,  now  before  us,  wre  have  a  writ 
for  a  parliamentary  election  issued  in  1296.  Several 
very  old  records  and  some  from  St.  Paul’s  w'ere  repro¬ 
duced  bv  the  late  Mr.  Price,  in  his  otherwise  useless 
book  on'the  Guildhall,  and  among  them  is  a  list  of  the 
City  wrards  written  shortly  after  1100.  Dr.  Sharpe 
writes  in  an  eminent  business-like  style.  Nothing  is 
sacrificed  to  elegance.  His  facts  are  left  to  speak  for 
themselves.  It  will  be  easy  for  any  historian  of  the 
future  to  take  either  the  narrative  or  the  list  of  references 
and  build  glittering  towers  of  romantic  narrative  upon 
it.  One  thing  is  abundantly  clear.  The  history  of  the 
revolution,  as  detailed  by  Lord  Macaulay,  must  now  be 
put  aside  as  absolutely  and,  in  some  cases,  wilfully 
false.  For  some  reason  Macaulay,  hated  the  City,  and 
his  account  of  the  accession  of  William  III.,  with  the 
share  of  the  citizens  of  London  omitted,  can  be  compared 
only  to  Hamlet  without  the  Prince  of  Denmark.  A  long 
article  might  be  founded  solely  on  the  discrepancies 
between  the  fables  of  Macaulay  and  the  dry  but  sterling 
realities  of  Dr.  Sharpe. 

The  present  volume  begins  with  the  rebellion  under 
the  Old  Pretender.  In  the  next  chapter  we  have  an 
account  of  “  Jenkins’  ears”  and  the  war  with  Spain, 


and  afterwards  with  France,  and  the  rise  and  popularity 
of  the  elder  Pitt.  Blackfriars  Bridge  was  at  first  called 
Pitt  Bridge,  and  a  plate  bearing  the  inscription  is  in  the 
Guildhall  Museum.  “  The  approach  to  the  bridge  was 
for  some  years  known  as  Chatham  Place.  On  the 
accession  of  George  III.  a  banquet  to  the  young  king 
at  Guildhall  led  to  a  strong  display  of  party  feeling. 
Bute  was  hooted  and  Pitt  was  cheered.  Next  came  the 
famous  episode  of  John  W  ilkes  and  No.  45  •  and  shortly 
after,  the  return  of  Chatham  to  power  and  his  long 
illness.  There  are  full  details  of  the  remonstrance  under 
Beckford  in  1770.  All  this  portion  of  Dr.  Sharpe’s 
volume  is  of  the  highest  interest.  Beckford’s  speech  to 
the  king  or  part  of  it  is  inscribed  on  his  statue  in  the 
Guildhall,  yet  there  are  people  who  say  it  w'as  never 
delivered.  The  array  of  evidence  adduced  by  Dr. 
Sharpe  is,  however,  overwhelming.  After  Beckford’s 
death  the  Crosby  and  Oliver  case  occurred  and  is  very 
clearly  told.  The  whole  story  is  so  involved  and  the 
side  issues  are  so  numerous  that  we  may  safely  assert 
that  this  is  the  first  time  it  has  been  so  simply  yet  so 
fully  detailed.  The  American  rebellion  and  the  king’s 
fatuous  treatment  of  it  next  occupied  the  mind  of  the 
citizens.  Had  their  advice  been  followed  the  United 
States  might  still  be  English  colonies.  The  career  of 
the  younger  Pitt  as  it  affected  London  is  carefully  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  Matthew  Wood  and 
Oueen  Caroline.  The  last  chapter  is  a  brief  summary 
of  the  events  which  preceded  and  followed  the  Reform 
Bill.  A  short  enumeration  of  the  forests  and  commons 
which  Londoners  owe  to  the  City,  ends  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  consequences  which  have  ensued  through 
the  foolish  abolition  of  the  coal  and  wine  dues  wffiich  we 
owe  to  the  efforts  of  the  late  Mr.  Bottomley  Firth  and 
some  of  his  doctrinaire  and  faddist  colleagues.  The 
appendix  contains  a  long  series  of  most  interesting 
letters  beginning  with  those  from  Henry  V.  which 
describe  the  campaign  of  Agincourt. 


THE  EXPLORATION  OF  AUSTRALIA. 


“  The  Exploration  of  Australia.”  By  Albert  F .  Calvert. 
London:  George  Philip  &  Son.  1895. 


MR.  CALVERT’S  title-page  justifies  its  name.  I 
Dignified  is  the  array  of  letters  which  he  presses  1 
into  his  service  after  his  name,  as  though  these  should  I 
plead  for  his  natural  fitness  to  undertake  the  venture.  | 
He  is  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  he  is 
Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society,  Edinburgh,  he  is  t 
Fellow7  of  the  Colonial  Institute,  and  though  you  may 
not  credit  it,  he  is  actually  Fellow'  also  of  the  Imperial 
Institute.  Nay,  what  are  we  to  say  when  we  find  him 
Member  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  ?  After  that,  surely,  criticism  should  be  dumb 
and  humble.  Altogether  he  possesses  eleven  titles,  with 
a  modest  “ &c.”  in  addition,  to  qualify  him  for  his  work,  j 
And  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  the  styles  of  fourteen  , 
volumes,  of  which  he  is  the  author,  bedeck  his  pages.  \ 
As  all  these  are  concerned  with  Australia  in  one  form  or 
another,  you  would  imagine  that  there  was  never  a  man  j 
able  to  approach  his  subject  with  better  qualifications,  j 
Unhappily  the  expectations  aroused  by  these  formidable  I 
qualifications  are  not  fulfilled.  Mr.  Calvert  declares  that 
in  pursuing  his  investigations  he  “  felt  the  solid  grounds 
of  undisputed  fact”  beneath  his  feet.  That  being  so, 
it  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  make  better  use  of  his  know¬ 
ledge  For  the  present  volume  is  extremely  inadequate,! 
and  in  no  way  abreast  of  its  pretensions.  The  author 
has  made  copious  extracts  from  the  journals  of  earyl 
explorers,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  doubt  that  he  has 
been  at  pains  to  read  them  and  select  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  passages.  But  his  work  hardly  goes  bey  on 
this.  If  the  first  chapters  of  the  book  are  interesting, 
the  credit  is  due  to  Bass  and  Flinders,  to  Oxley  and 
Sturt,  rather  than  to  Mr.  Calvert.  Still,  we  are  nol 
prepared  to  depreciate  even  the  quality  of  patience  lr 
research,  if  only  Mr.  Calvert  had  shown  it  throughout  the 
book.  Unfortunately  he  appears  to  have  wearied  of  his 
task  very  soon,  and  as  we  go  forward  the  narrative 
becomes  more  and  more  perfunctory.  The  ostentatiously 
large  map,  especially  designed,  we  are  informed,  tc 
illustrate  the  course  of  exploration,  is  of  little  rea, 
assistance  to  the  reader.  Tracks  and  routes  appear  on 
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it  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  letterpress.  The  title 
of  the  volume  is  “The  Exploration  of  Australia,”  and 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  contents  are  less 
comprehensive  than  the  title.  Yet  it  only  carries  the 
history  of  discovery  up  to  the  years  1840—2,  ignoring 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  continent  was  explored  after 
that  date.  Out  of  Mr.  Calvert’s  own  map  shall  he  be 
condemned.  What  may  be  thought  of  a  man  who  offers 
to  the  world,  as  a  complete  history,  a  book  which  ignores 
the  work  of  fifty  important  years  ?  Yet  most  of  this  work 
is  duly  recorded  upon  the  chart  which  the  author  has  been 
good  enough  to  compile.  No  mention  whatsoever  is  made 
of  Leichardt,  who  in  1845  explored  Queensland  and  the 
North  ;  of  Gregory,  who  in  1855-8  explored  Queensland, 
the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia,  and  parts  of 
Western  Australia  ;  of  Forest,  who  travelled  over  un¬ 
known  regions  in  Western  Australia  and  the  Northern 
Territory  ;  of  Giles,  who  was  the  first  to  penetrate  into 
the  central  parts  of  South  Australia,  and  to  whom  our 
early  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Western  Australia  is 
due  ;  of  Sturt’s  further  discoveries  in  1845  >  of  Stuart, 
of  Warburton,  of  Winnecke,  of  Kennedy,  and,  to  crown 
all,  of  Burke  and  Wills,  who  are  so  famous  in  the 
history  of  Australia  as  to  have  given  their  names  to 
streets,  and  to  have  won  the  distinction  of  public 
statues  ?  Surely  incompetence  could  go  no  further  than 
this.  Indeed  we  cannot  avoid  the  reflection  that  Mr. 
Calvert’s  volume  is  intended  for  show  rather  than  for 
use.  No  conscientious  writer  would  have  foisted  such  a 
wretched  production  upon  the  public.  With  the  books 
of  reference  at  his  disposal,  which  we  presume  Mr.  Cal¬ 
vert  to  have  had,  a  lad  in  his  teens  would  have  achieved 
better  results. 


fashion.  His  language  is  no  better  than  that  of  “  Tit- 
Bits,”  but  he  has  a  soul  for  departed  glories.  The 
Government  of  the  day  which  refused  for  some  time  to 
send  the  mails  by  train  rouses  his  honest  scorn  ;  but  as 
very  shortly  afterwards  we  find  him  commending  the 
new  practice  of  despatching  parcels  by  coach,  the  incon¬ 
sistency  is  a  little  perplexing.  In  truth  it  is  probably 
much  more  entertaining  to  go  by  coach  nowadays  than  it 
was  sixty  years  since.  The  revival  of  coaching  is  one  of 
the  singular  features  of  our  immediate  epoch.  Unhappily, 
as  there  is  always  the  competition  of  railways,  a  coach- 
drive  now  is  too  costly  and  too  lengthy  save  for  pleasure. 
There  is  no  coach  to  Portsmouth,  but  there  are  many 
four-in-hands  upon  other  roads  from  London  ;  and  in 
America  also  it  has  become  fashionable  to  run  a  coach 
partly  for  pleasure  and  partly  for  profit.  Mr.  Harper 
seems  to  deplore  the  cycling  craze,  which  he  says  ruins 
the  Ripley  Road.  He  says  that  one  Whitsunday  no 
fewer  than  twenty  thousand  cyclists  passed  through 
Kingston.  The  statement  is  given  on  the  authority  of 
a  policeman,  but  we  find  it  incredible  all  the  same. 
Cycling,  however,  as  Mr.  Harper  admits,  has  revived 
the  fortunes  of  many  wayside  inns,  and  has  conferred  a 
favour  on  the  country  in  that  respect  at  any  rate.  We 
are  informed  that  between  coachmen  and  cyclists  a 
deadly  enmity  exists  ;  that  the  latter  are  known  as  cads 
on  castors,  and  the  former  as  bounders  on  boxes.  We 
cannot  see  very  much  wit  in  the  appellations,  nor, 
indeed,  do  we  see  the  reason  of  the  hostility.  It  was  the 
train  that  killed  the  coach.  “  There  goes  the  English 
aristocracy,”  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  the  first 
train  puffed  past  him.  We  doubt  if  even  the  English 
aristocracy  would  forego  the  train  nowadays. 


THE  PORTSMOUTH  ROAD. 

“The  Portsmouth  Road.”  By  Charles  G.  Harper. 

London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1895. 

A/T  R.  HARPER  makes  a  very  good  guide.  He  has 
his  heart  in  the  work  for  one  thing,  and  for  an¬ 
other  he  has  been  at  great  pains  to  post  himself  in  the 
records  of  history.  His  design,  he  tells  us,  is  to  “  treat 
all  the  classic  roads  ”  as  he  has  treated  the  Portsmouth 
Road  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  write  a  large  fat  book  about 
them,  packed  with  pleasant  little  anecdotes,  swarming 
with  memories,  and  brightened  by  illustrations  of  no 
particular  assumption.  It  is  a  good  road  to  begin  upon, 
this  to  Portsmouth.  Famous  journeys  have  been  made 
upon  it  from  the  days  when  Portsmouth  first  rose  to 
prominence  as  a  seaport.  Almost  from  the  outset  in  the 
Borough  it  runs  through  a  continuous  chain  of  commons 
and  moors  ;  of  these  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
is  Thursday  Common,  not  far  from  Hindhead,  where  one 
might  as  well  be  upon  the  wilderness  of  a  Yorkshire 
moor — so  remote  does  the  world  seem.  Mr.  Harper’s 
method  of  voyaging  is  ingenious.  He  follows  in 
the  track  of  notable  men.  He  takes  us  down  to 
the  seaport  in  the  company  of  the  defeated  Admiral 
Byng,  and  discourses  vehemently  by  the  way  on 
the  unjust  treatment  of  that  gallant  sailor.  Never  a 
man  that  travelled  this  route  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth 
but  Mr.  Harper  will  bear  him  company.  Our  guide  has 
an  affable  way  with  him,  perhaps  somewhat  too  facetious 
and  not  too  elegant  ;  but  as  he  is  agreeable  and  full  of 
reminiscences,  we  can  forgive  him  much.  If  we  do  not 
like  to  be  told  that  Queen  Elizabeth  “  put  in  a  day  or 
two ’’hunting  in  this  park,  the  fact  maybe  attributed 
to  our  over-sensitiveness.  One  has  no  right  to  be 
offended  if  one’s  guide  has  not  a  good  style,  any 
more  than  one  has  a  right  to  grumble  that  his  illustra¬ 
tions  are  indifferent.  Let  us  rather  take  it  all  by  the 
way  with  the  tooting  of  the  horn  and  the  conversation 
of  the  driver.  The  fresh  air  and  the  sense  of  motion 
suffice  for  a  box-seat. 

Mr.  Harper  has  a  genuine  affection  for  coaches,  and 
is  full  of  laments  that  the  old  days  arc  gone.  Yet  he  is 
alive  to  their  disadvantages,  and  remarks  that  travellers 
in  those  times  were  in  need  of  stout  hearts  and  vigorous 
constitutions.  It  was  no  joke  to  rumble  along  for  eight 
hours  through  all  weathers,  with  the  chance  of  a  pistol 
through  the  window  upon  any  of  the  desolate  spaces 
frequented  by  highwaymen.  The  modern  mingles  with 
the  ancient  in  Mr.  Harper’s  blood  in  a  very  curious 


M.  RETTE’S  NEW  VOLUME. 

“  Trois  Dialogues  Nocturnes.”  Par  Adolphe  Rett^~ 
Paris  :  Leon  Vanier.  1895. 

A  T  ADOLPHE  RETTE,  wThose  book  of  verses, 
x  •  “  L’Archipel  en  Fleurs,”  we  reviewed  not  long 

since,  has  published  a  tiny  book  of  prose,  entitled  “Trois 
Dialogues  Nocturnes,”  in  which  we  find  the  same  quali¬ 
ties  of  delicate  remoteness  and  veiled,  yet  very  genuine, 
emotion,  which  give  value  to  his  poetry.  The  three 
dialogues,  “  Hecate,”  “Cydalise,”  and  “’Mademoiselle 
Fleur,  ’  are  three  studies  in  love — “  ces  dialogues  oil 
s’exalte  tout  cela  qui  fit  tinter  farouchement  ou  joyeuse- 
ment  les  grelots  de  mon  ame  peut-etre  trop  humaine.” 
They  relate,  or  rather  they  indicate,  three  ways  of  loving, 
symbolized  by  the  three  vague  phantoms  whose  voices 
seem  to  come  to  us  across  one  knows  not  what 
“  Thul^s  des  brumes.”  Problems  of  the  sensations, 
curiosities  of  the  sentiments,  they  resemble,  by  their  very 
contrast,  those  eighteenth-century  dialogues  in  which 
the  subtleties  of  a  certain  kind  of  passion  are  so  cynic¬ 
ally  and  so  exquisitely  rendered.  This  art  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  little  as  it  intends  to  be  on  the  side  of 
morality,  has,  in  its  most  sensual  abandonment,  a  cer¬ 
tain  quality  which  distinguishes  it  absolutely  from  the 
finest  eighteenth-century  art.  It  has  the  note  of  sufferings 
and  suffering,  after  all,  is  the  test  of  love.  “Je  sais- 
d  autres  vers,  repris-je,  et  ceux-lA  non  plus  je  ne  puis  me 
les  rdciter  sans  gouter  une  joie  am6re  comme  cet  arome 
qui  nous  charme,  comme  cette  mer  qui  se  plaint  :  le 
‘  Colloque  sentimental  ’  de  Verlaine.  Aimez-vous  la 
grandeur  ddsoliie  de  ces  distiques,  aussi  simples  que  des- 
enfants,  et  ou  se  diibat  toute  l’ardeur  d’une  passion  b. 
l’agonie  ?  Ceux-ci  : 

‘  Vous  souvient-il  de  notre  extase  ancienne  ? 

— Pourquoi  voulez-vous  done  qu’il  m’en  souvienne  ? 

Ton  cceur  bat-il  toujours  &  mon  seul  nom, 

Vois-tu  toujours  mon  dme  en  reve  ? — Non.’ 

Ah  !  quiconque  n’a  pas  frdmi  jusqu’aux  replis  les  plus- 
profonds  de  son  etre  en  lisant  ces  vers,  quiconque  ne 
s’y  est  pas  mire  comme  en  un  tragique  miroir  est  une 
brute  ou  un  monstre.”  It  is  that  note  which  gives 
humanity  to  these  dialogues,  among  other  characteristic 
products  of  the  most  modern  kind  of  art.  Even  in  the 
life  of  the  senses,  how  much  of  the  acuteness  of  sensa¬ 
tion  depends  really  on  just  those  dispositions  of  the  soul 
to  which  the  eighteenth  century  affected  a  polite  in¬ 
difference  !  That  “Colloque  sentimental”  could  have 
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found  no  place  In  an  earlier  Fete  galante  ,  the 
“  vieux  pare  solitaire  et  glacd  ”  is  not  to  be  found  in  all 
Watteau.  And  these  dialogues,  with  all  their  lightness, 
their  cynicism,  their  denials  and  questionings,,  have  an 
undertone  of  seriousness  which  is,  as  the  writer  truly 
tells  us,  the  voice  of  “une  ame  peut-etre  trop  humaine. 
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THE  quality  of  the  mind  of  James  Darmesteter  was 
not  appreciated  in  England,  and  perhaps  not  fully 
appreciated  in  France,  until  after  his  sudden  and  pre¬ 
mature  death.  Since  then,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  it  is 
possible  that  an  undue  attention  has  been  given  to  it. 

It  has  become  customary  to  speak  of  the  young 
Orientalist  as  though  he  were  another  Renan,  another 
Nietzsche,  and  as  though  his  loss,  which  was  a  serious 
one  to  French  letters,  was  absolutely  irreparable.  There 
is,  we  think,  an  amiable  exaggeration  in  all  this.  James 
Darmesteter  was  no  longer  extremely  young  when  he 
died  ;  he  was  over  forty.  He  had  published  a  great 
deal,  and  in  divers  fields  of  thought.  He  proposed  to 
call  a  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  writings,  which  he 
has  left  unfinished,  “  Orient  et  Occident,”  and  the  title, 
in  its  expansiveness,  indicates  the  breadth  of  his  studies. 
We  are  able,  plainly  enough,  to  see  what  he  was  likely 
to  become  had  length  of  days  been  granted  to  him.  .  He 
would,  doubtless,  have  grown  still  more  encyclopaedic  in 
knowledge,  would  have  discoursed  on  a  hundred  subjects 
with  more  and  more  authority,  but  would  not,  or  we 
make  a  great  mistake,  ever  have  become  that  guiding 
force  in  literature  and  philosophy  which  his  friends 
suppose.  His  mind  seems  to  us  to  have  been  a  creation 
•rather  than  creative.  His  amiable  and  accomplished 
widow  says  that  his  intellect  was  so  vast  and  so  deep  at 
the  same  time  that  “  he  held  the  rank  of  prince  in  several 
provinces  of  the  intelligence,  each  so  far  removed  from 
the  others  that  no  bond  attaches  them  together. 
Allowing  for  a  natural  exaggeration  we  may  admit 
this,  and  yet  doubt  whether  James  Darmesteter  would 

ever  have  been  king  in  one. 

It  is  impossible  in  reading  these  essays  not  to.  turn 
back  again  and  again  to  the  preface,  so  delicate  in  its 
feverish  intensity,  which  his  widow  has  contributed. 
This  seems  the  more  important  part,  at  least  of  this 
book,  and  we  see  James  Darmesteter  through  her.  She 
tells  us  of  his  gentle  death,  “  une  mort  d’enfant,  douce 
comme  du  lait,”  and  of  her  desolation.  She  buried  him 
in  the  forest,  in  a  bed  of  fine  sand,  under  a  coverlid  ot 
blue  flowers,  his  head,  still  young  and  curly,  resting  on 
the  Hebrew  Bible  of  his  mother,  between  his  folded 
bands  a  book  of  songs  ;  she  buried  him  there,  and  then 
she  rose  from  her  knees  resolved  to  battle  for  him  with 
oblivion,  to  insist  on  a  recognition  of  his  talents.  She 
will  succeed,  she  has  succeeded  already  ;  James  Darmes¬ 
teter  has  become  posthumously  famous,  and  his  fame  is 
in  no  small  degree  due  to  the  strenuous  passion  of  his 
English  wife.  The  volume  of  essays  before  us  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  four  collections  in  which  Mme. 
Darmesteter  proposes  to  issue  her  husband  s  miscella¬ 
neous  shorter  writings.  Much  that  he  projected  he  never 
fulfilled.  We  shall  not  read  his  historical  novel  of 
“Titus  et  Berenice,”  nor  his  manual  of  modern  Platon- 
“  L’Evangile  dternel.”  But  we  shall  possess  his 


ism, 


scattered  and  exceedingly  valuable  Oriental  studies,  and 
we  know  that  what  there  is  to  bring  forward  will  be 
presented,  as  upon  tables  of  silver,  by  the  devoted  and 
impassioned  companion  of  his  labours. 

General  Pouget,  who  lived  until  1851,  and  died  in  his 


eighty-seventh  year,  did  not  write  down  his  “  Souve¬ 
nirs  ”  with  any  intention  of  their  being  published,  but 
only  to  bequeath  to  his  children  a  recital  of  events  which 
could  not  fail  to  interest  them.  It  is  one  of  those 
children,  his  daughter,  Mme.  de  Boisdeffre,  who  has 
decided,  now  when  everybody  is  pouring  forth  Napo¬ 
leonic  memoirs,  to  print  those  of  her  father.  General 
Pouget  was  made  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
after  Austerlitz  ;  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Essling, 
in  May  1809,  a  ball  cut  off  half  his  left  foot  at  the  village 
of  Aspern,  and  he  was  thus  prevented  from  taking  part 
in  the  fray  at  Wagram.  He  was  soon  cured,  however, 
and  proceeded  with  the  rest  on  the  Russian  campaign 
He  was  made  Governor  of  Witepsk,  in  which  city  he 
was  taken  prisoner  during  the  retreat.  These  are  the 
most  stirring  events  which  we  have  come  across  in  the 
“  Souvenirs  ”  of  Baron  Pouget.  A  couple  of  years  ago 
this  book  would  have  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
but  the  truth  is  that  our  curiosity  has  been  satiated  by 
the  collections  of  this  kind  which  have  been  poured  forth 
since  the  publication  of  the  “  Memoires  de  Marbot.” 

A  young  Greek,  in  his  tender  years,  is  taken  to  Paris,  ,i 
graduates  as  a  Frenchman,  passes  his  examinations  at  j 
the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  becomes  in  his  turn  a 
Parisian  lecturer  and  a  teacher,  and  then  returning,  a 
wanderer  among  the  Isles  of  Greece,  records  his.impres- 
sions  of  his  fatherland  revisited.  This,  we  take  it,  is  the 
case  of  M.  Psichari,  and  such  are  the  conditions  under 
which  he  has  composed  his  gay,  clever,  incoherent  book. 
The  varnished  savage,  scraping  through  the  varnish  to 
peep  at  his  old  skin— this  is  M.  Psichari  in  his  learned 
impertinence  and  professorial  frivolity.  It  is  possible 
that  some  of  our  readers  may  recall  a  certain  little 
scandalous  excitement  caused  last  year  by  a  lecture 
delivered  at  theTh^atre  d  Application,  on  the  Psychology 
of  the  Kiss.  The  lecturer  was  M.  Psichari,  and  neither 
the  subject  nor  the  treatment  was  approved  of  at  the 
Institute.  This  lecture  is  printed  in  the  volume  before 
us,  for  M.  Psichari  is  not  shy.  We  are— and  we  there¬ 
fore  turn  to  some  fantastic  but  really  very  vivid  and 
luminous  pages  descriptive  of  a  voyage  among  the 
Cyclades. 

The  pseudonym  of  “Flagy”  has  been  affixed  to  works 
of  fiction  which  are  even  lighter  than  M.  Psichari  s 
psychological  lecture,  and  we  opened  the  pages  of  “  La 
Reine  Nadege”  with  some  doubt  whether  it  was  a  book 
that  could  even  be  mentioned  to  the  shamefaced  daughters 
of  Albion.  But  it  is  quite  harmless,  and  rather  interest¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  palpable  roman  a  clef,  and  the  key  is  posi¬ 
tively  left  in  the  lock  of  the  newspapers,  since  it  would 
be  affectation  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  novel  is.  an 
attempt  to  tell  the  stories  of  their  remarkable  majesties, 
Milan  and  Nathalie  of  Servia.  The  balance  is  very  well 
poised;  it  cannot  be  said  that  Flagy  holds  a  brief  either 
for  the  dissipated  king  or  the  vixen  queen.  To  the 
throne  of  Arcadia  succeeds  Danilo  I.,  who  is  discovered; 
on  the  sudden  death  of  his  royal  uncle,  enjoying-  himscli 
“on  the  cheap”  in  Paris.  He  wants  money  and  beauty 
that  he  may'  appear  decorously,  with  a  queen,  before  hi; 
Arcadians,  and  so  he  marries  in  a  hurry  Nadege,  tilt 
daughter  of  a  millionaire  Danish  freebooter.  The.bool 
is  neither  ill  constructed  nor  badly  written,  and  it  ha: 
that  curious  interest  (on  which  Alphonse  Daudet,  Lei 
maitre,  Couperus,  and  Bjornson  have  calculated)  which 
depends  on  the  unveiling  of  simple  human  passion  nj 
the  most  exalted  and  artificial  strata  of  society.  At  th 
close  of  the  novel,  Danilo  I.  is  reconciled  to  his  injured 
and  injurious  Nadege.  “  Pensez-vous  que  ce  retou 
soit  durable?”  “Quant  k  9a,”  replies  the  mother^ 
“Gyp,”  already,  perhaps,  contemplating  a  sequel,  J' 
ne  puis  en  repondre.” 

That  M.  Philippe  Gille  should  continue  the  labours  c 
a  lifetime,  and  should  contribute  to  his  newspape 
“Wednesdays”  on  things  in  general,  is  quite  right  an 
proper,  but  that  he  should  reprint  them  in  a  book 
another  affair.  They  are  absurdly  short,  these  essays 
few  of  them  contain  more  words  than  does  one  colum 
of  the  Saturday  Review.  If  this  were  the  quintessenc 
of  criticism,  it  might  pass,  but  often  there  is  no  cnticis. 
at  all.  We  open,  for  example,  at  what  professes. to  t 
an  essay  on  M.  Paul  Alexis.  Five  lines  at  the  beginmn 
describe  his  volume,  “  Trente  Romans,”  four  lines  at  tb 
end  vaguely  praise  it  ;  all  the  rest  of  the  article  is  fil  £• 
up  with  quotations.  We  think  this  a  very  flagra. 
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instance  of  the  growing  habit  of  journalistic  bookmaking, 
and  we  hold  that  if  M.  Gille  has  no  more  than  this  to 
say  to  us,  he  ought  to  be  content  with  his  reputation  as 
a  journalist  and  not  blossom  forth  in  books. 

The  lively  sketches  by  M.  Paul  Geruzez  testify  to  the 
great  advance  of  the  French  nation  in  all  that  is  con¬ 
nected  with  field-sports.  We  shall  expect  M.  Calmann 
Levy  before  long  to  announce  a  Badminton  Library  for 
the  use  of  Parisians.  The  book  before  us  consists  of 
.stories  and  dialogues  about  poachers,  game-keepers, 
“my  first  stag,”  ferrets  and  boars,  dogs  and  foxes. 
The  great  feature  of  the  volume,  however,  is  a  crowd 
of  excellent  small  outline  illustrations,  designed  by 
Crafty,  in  w’hich  not  a  little  of  the  humour  and  character 
of  Caldecott  is  caught  and  transferred  to  a  French 
atmosphere. 

FICTION. 

“The  Mirror  of  Music.”  By  Stanley  V.  Makower. 

London:  John  Lane.  1895. 

“  nPHE  Mirror  of  Music  ”  is  a  remarkably  original  and 
noteworthy  book,  cast  in  the  form  of  a  woman’s 
diary.  Its  source  may  possibly  be  the  wonderful  music- 
dreams  of  Heine’s  “  Florentine  Nights.”  Sarah  Kaftal 
was  a  composer,  and  so  sensitive  to  musical  impressions 
that  the  great  world  of  airs  and  harmonies  gradually 
-ousted  the  world  of  touch  and  colour  from  her  concep¬ 
tion  of  reality.  “I  have  walked  dreamily  about  the 
streets,  masses  of  people  have  hurried  before  my  eyes, 
and  I  have  passed  without  feeling  that  they  had  "any 
real  existence.  Then  I  have  heard  an  organ  play  and  a 
shudder  has  gone  through  me.  The  sound  seems  to 
symbolize  a  force  of  which  man  is  but  an  offshoot,  a 
bye-product.”  The  peculiar  relations  of  musical  form 
and  visual  form,  of  which  such  a  work  as  Mendelssohn’s 
“  Hebrides,”  for  instance,  is  typical,  are  developed  with 
remarkable  subtlety  in  support  of  this  thesis.  One  of 
the  most  curious  things  about  this  relationship  is  the 
fact  that  similar  and  sometimes  almost  identical  pictures 
are  elicited  in  different  people  by  the  same  work.  Finally 
the  mind  of  Sarah  Kaftal  becomes  so  dissociated  from 
its  material  surroundings  that  she  is  confined  in  a  mad¬ 
house,  and  the  concluding  passages  of  the  book  suggest 
rather  than  show’  her  straining  across  the  world  of  sense 
towards  the  world  of  streaming  harmonies  that  underlies 
•t.  For  even  from  the  dry  scientific  standpoint,  the  every¬ 
day  appearances  of  things,  the  common  humanities  of 
life  are  indeed  less  fundamentally  real  than  are  rhythmic 
motion  and  periodic  development.  Cast  into  the  diary 
form  and  blended  with  a  rather  unoriginal  use  of  the 
**  Kreutzer  Sonata  ”  as  a  decisive  love  charm,  the  present 
story  falls  very  short  of  the  full  possibilities  of  the  idea. 
Yet  even  as  it  stands  it  is  novel  and  suggestive  work, 
and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  given  to  dreaming  over  musical  sounds.  But 
to  those  who  know  nothing  of  music  it  will  be  a  simply 
exasperating  book. 

■“The  Man  of  Seven  Offers.”  By  Edwin  J.  Ellis. 

London:  Ward  &  Downey.  1895. 

“The  House  of  the  Strange  Woman.”  By  F.  Norreys 

Connell.  London  :  Henry  &  Co.  1895. 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  monotonous  form 
tor  a  book  than  that  chosen  by  Mr.  Ellis.  Bertie  Kings- 
croft  makes  proposals  of  marriage  to  seven  persons  in 
succession,  and  has  a  succession  of  six  narrow  escapes. 
You  get  a  rhythmic  movement  of  interest  in  this  story  ;  the 
proposal,  the  acceptance,  the  breaking-off  of  the  match, 
and  then  again  the  proposal.  It  is  not  unlike  being  rocked 
in  a  cradle.  Mr.  Ellis  w’rites  in  a  cheerful  style,  and  any  one 
of  his  chapters  by  itself  makes  pleasant  reading.  But 
his  illustrations— let  us  put  it  in  a  kindly  wav— remind 
us  of  Thackeray’s.  Mr.  Norreys  Conne'll,  who  began 
as  a  satirist,  develops  in  the  direction  of  novelette.  To 
make  a  heroine  of  a  woman  who,  with  a  small  indepen¬ 
dent  income,  sells  herself  for  luxuries,  is  up-hill  work. 
His  story  concerns  the  “world”  of  St.  John’s  Wood, 
and  his  adventuress  is  a  mercenary  beauty  without  a 
spark  of  adventure  in  her  composition.'  The  sale  of  a 
packet  of  groceries  would  be  almost  as  interesting.  His 
men  are  the  appropriate  superficialities  ;  desire,  revenge, 
and  an  unwholesome  dread  of  poverty  are  their  chief 
motives  :  they  are  mean  or  brave  in  the  conventional  way. 


Possibly  there  is  a  tragic  intention  in  the  “  Strange 
\\  Oman’s  ”  fate  ;  if  so,  it  fails  in  its  realization. 

“  Holdenhurst  Hall.”  By  Walter  Bloomfield.  London  : 

T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1895. 

“The  Idyl  of  the  Star  Flower.”  By  the  Hon.  Coralie 

Glyn.  London  :  David  Nutt.  1895. 

“  Mercia.  ’  A  Romance.  By  A.  Garland  Mears. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall.  1895. 

“  The  Great  Secret.  ’  By  Hume  Nisbet.  London  :  F. 
V.  White  &  Co.  1895. 

Here  are  four  more  dull  ambitious  books.  Of 
“Holdenhurst  Hall”  H.H.  Prince  Frederick  Duleep 
Singh  was  “first  to  express  approbation,”  and  we 
doubt  if  he  will  have  many  followers.  Mr.  Bloomfield 
has  a  style  of  almost  Egyptian  massiveness,  under  which 
a  common  weed  of  story  (ancestral  hidden  treasure 
chiefly)  lies  buried.  The  inevitable  document  (a.d. 
1671 )  revealing  the  hiding-place  of  the  treasure  begins 
in  sham  antique  English,  and  relapses  into  Mr.  Bloom¬ 
field's  ordinary’  style  before  the  first  page  is  turned. 
“  The  Idyll  of  the  Star  Flow’er  ”  was  no  doubt  a  pleasure 
to  write.  It  is  a  very’ well  meant  and  very  uninteresting 
allegory’  about  religion  and  purity  and  true  and  false 
love.  Again  and  again  have  we  cried  aloud  in  these 
columns  at  the  heavy  and  grievous  romances  that  are 
inflicted  upon  us.  “  Mercia”  is,  if  possible,  thicker  and 
sillier  than  its  predecessors.  It  is  a  story  of  2002  a.d. 
Everything  is,  as  usual,  done  by  electricity,  and  war  is 
managed  by  tournaments,  in  which  the  combatants  seek 
to  paralyze  each  other’s  right  arm  by  “electrically 
charged  lances.”  In  the  end  Mercia  is  elected  Empress 
of  India,  and  marries  a  prominent  Mahatma.  “The 
Great  Secret  ”  is  a  story  about  Anarchists  and  the  future 
life.  Mr.  Nisbet’s  idea  appears  to  be  that  after  death 
we  become  even  as  extension  lecturers,  and  go  about 
talking  platitudes  in  bad  English.  Mr.  Nisbet  is 
anxious  to  prove  that  there  is  eating  and  drinking  in 
heaven.  “It  ’the  food]  is  drawn  from  the  atoms  of 
earth,  yet  no  creature  is  suffered  to  administer  it  to  us  ; 
therefore  it  is  free  from  sin.  No  after  effects  can  trouble 
you,  for  as  it  is  taken  it  is  disintegrated.”  Evidently 
Mr.  Nisbet  had  the  possibility  of  an  angelic  indigestion 
occur  to  him.  “Philip” — a  new’  arrival — “partook  of 
dish  after  dish.”  There  is  a  celestial  honeymoon,  and 
Philip  and  Adela  “glide  softly  through  space,”  w’hile 
he  imparts  to  her  various  “  historical  items.”  Apollonius 
comes  and  lectures  to  them.  “‘Farewell,’  said  Apol¬ 
lonius,  as  he  slowly  drifted  from  their  vision,  ‘  the  sacrifice 
of  self  is  the  supremest  good.’”  Mr.  Nisbet  is  not 
without  imagination,  but  evidently  he  lacks  the  saving 
salt  of  humour. 

“  Woman  Regained.”  By  George  Barlow’.  London  : 

The  Roxburghe  Press.  1895. 

Robert  Perceval  was  a  poet  and  he  had  the  Artistic 
Temperament.  The  intelligent  novel-reader  know’s  at 
once  what  follow’s  :  the  passionate  kisses,  the  voluptuous 
writhings,  the  betrayals,  and  the  excruciatingly  bad  verse 
in  the  text.  Mr.  George  Barlow’  takes  his  hero  quite 
seriously,  even  w’hen  he  propounds  sonnets,  and  recounts 
his  series  of  conquests  with  infinite  solemnity.  All  the 
women  of  the  book  are  beautiful  and  they  all  love  Mr. 
Perceval,  and  three  commit  suicide  and  one  a  double 
murder  for  the  love  of  him.  As  a  human  document,  as 
a  revelation  of  the  erotic  dreams  of  a  minor  poet,  the 
book  is  not  without  interest.  Reading  seriously,  the 
ordinary  reader  will  presently  say  “  Faugh  !  ”  and  put  it 
down.  But  if  one  tries  to  imagine  the  dreamer  of  the 
dream,  there  is  exercise  for  one’s  humour.  In  that  light 
the  end  becomes  delicious. 

“There  are  now  three  corpses  on  the  moor.” — in¬ 
cluding  the  minor  poet. 

“  But  the  starlight  shone  on  unheedingly.” 

“  The  Stolen  Bishop.”  By  Charles  C.  Rothw’ell. 

London  :  The  Leadenhall  Press.  1895. 

The  name  of  Charles  C.  Rothwell  is  absolutely  new 
to  the  present  reviewer,  and  he  is  more  than  half  per¬ 
suaded  it  is  a  pseudonym  veiling  a  feminine  writer. 
Whether  that  is  the  case  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that 
“  The  Stolen  Bishop  ”  has  not  only  a  clever  title  and  an 
amusing  inserted  leaflet  of  protest  from  the  victim 
opposite  the  title-page,  but  also  very  exceptionally  enter- 
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taining  contents.  “Charles  C.  Roth  well”  is  indis¬ 
putably  a  humourist  and  as  indisputably  a  very  clever 
writer,  and  the  book  is  excellent  fooling  from  cover  to 
cover.  The  Colonial  Bishop,  who  is  abducted  in  a  milk- 
can  and  held  at  ransom  in  a  hay-loft,  is  as  funny  as 
anything  we  have  read  this  year,  and  the  fight  with  the 
burglars  on  the  “Leather  Bottle”  sets  one’s  blood 
stirring.  The  book  deserves  to  be  widely  read,  and  it 
has  all  the  qualities  that  make  a  book  widely  read.  It 
is  a  rare  pleasure  to  find  among  the  heaps  of  work  by 
comparatively  unknown  writers  that  comes  to  us  for 
review  such  a  bright  and  promising  performance.  We 
shall  look  for  “  Charles  C.  Roth  well  ”  again. 


GUIDE-BOOKS. 


‘  South-Eastern  France.”  “  South-Western  France.”  “Eastern 
Alps.”  “  Norway  and  Sweden.”  Leipsic  :  Karl  Baedeker  ; 
London  :  Dulau  &  Co.  1895. 

cc  Guide  to  Switzerland.”  (i  Guide  to  Holland  and  Belgium. 

London  :  Thos.  Cook  &  Son.  1895- 
Black’s  Guides:  “Cornwall,”  “Devonshire,”  “The  Isle  of 
Wight,”  and  “  Ireland.”  London  :  A.  &  C.  Black.  1895. 

“  Tourist’s  Guide  to  Cornwall.”  London  :  Edward  Stanford. 
1895. 

“  Baddeley’s  Thorough  Guides.”  London :  Dulau  &  Co.  1895. 


BAEDEKER’S  Guides  are  too  well  known  to  need  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  An  eighth  edition  of  the  “  Eastern 
Alps  ”  has  been  called  for,  a  second  edition  of  the  two  Guides 
to  “  South-Eastern  France”  and  “  South-Western  France, ’’  and 
a  sixth  edition  of  “  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.”  These 
volumes  contain  a  marvellous  amount  of  information  in  a  small 
compass,  but  for  those  who  intend  to  stay  any  length  of  time 
in  one  place,  the  summaries  are  too  short.  The  information  is 
thoroughly  reliable,  and  based  on  the  personal  acquaintance  of 
the  editor  with  the  countries  described,  the  chief  places  of  which, 
he  telis  us  in  his  preface,  he  has  visited  repeatedly.  One  special 
point  to  be  noted  is  the  assurance  that  “advertisements  of 
every  kind  are  strictly  excluded  from  these  handbooks  ...  the 
sole  passport  to  the  commendation  of  the  editor  is  a  character 
for  fair  dealing  towards  travellers,”  and  asterisks  denote  those 
hotels  which  “  from  examination  of  the  numerous  hotel-bills  sent 
to  him  by  travellers  are  those  which  from  personal  knowledge 
he  believes  to  be  the  best.”  Before  the  publication  of  each 
edition,  the  countries  are  revisited  with  the  view  of  securing 
accuracy  and  freshness  of  information,  very  practical  plans  of 
tours  are  given,  and  we  are  told  the  best  time  of  year  for  visit- 
in^  each  place.  The  maps  and  plans  are  quite  excellent.  The 
one  fault  we  find  is  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  print.  Why 
should  it  be  so  ?  Why  is  the  “  Guide  to  South-Eastern  France  ” 
half  the  thickness  of' the  one  to  the  “Eastern  Alps”?  If  it 
were  the  same  size  the  book  could  be  read  by  other  than  young 
eyes. 

This  mistake  is  avoided  in  Cook’s  “  Guide  to  Switzerland,” 
which  is  printed  in  clear  legible  type  with  all  objects  of  in¬ 
terest  marked  conspicuously — a  great  advantage  w'hen  you  are 
walking,  or  when  travelling  in  a  railway  carriage.  Descriptions  of 
small  towns  and  villages  are  avoided,  but  concise  information 
is  given  as  to  mail  routes  and  the  most  popular  places,  as  well 
as  those  best  worth  seeing  out  of  the  beaten  track.  It  is  only 
to  be  expected  that  Cook’s  Guide  should  be  full  of  clear  definite 
information  as  to  cost,  luggage,  passports,  luggage  fees,  money, 
the  quickest  and  most  inexpensive  routes,  refreshments,  & c., 
also  the  best  time  of  day  for  sight-seeing ;  e.g.  “Churches 
should  be  visited  in  the  morning,  as  they  are  then  open  free.” 
No  attempt  is  made  to  give  precise  information  as  to  excur¬ 
sions  among  the  High  Alps,  or  to  describe  minutely  the  endless 
excursions  that  may  be  made  to  obscure  and  comparatively  un¬ 
interesting  places.  This  Guide  is  w:ritten  for  the  ordinary 
tourist.  The  real  experience  even  of  one  person  is  often  valu¬ 
able,  but  their  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  and  wants  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  has  enabled  Messrs.  Cook  to  produce 
an  exceptionally  clear  Guide.  Only  last  w'eek  a  friend  going 
to  Switzerland  for  the  first  time  was  puzzled  because  some 
people  advised  her  to  take  much  luggage,  others  hardly  any. 
Cook’s  Guide  is  very  decided  on  this  point,  and  advises, 
for  comfort  and  economy,  “only  a  small  trunk  that  can  be 
carried  in  the  hand  ;  if  this  is  impossible,  a  strong  leather 
portmanteau.”  In  France  66  lb.  is  allowed  free,  but  in  Switzer¬ 
land  all  luggage  not  carried  in  the  hand  must  be  paid  for. 
On  pages  8  to  11  details  are  given  of  the  three  principal 
routes  to  Switzerland — vid  Basle,  Neuchatel,  and  Geneva. 
Basle  is  the  great  centre  for  trains  from  the  North  of  Europe  to 
different  parts  of  Switzerland.  On  page  1 1  we  are  told  the 
exact  time  of  the  journey  from  Basle  to  each  important  place— 
for  instance,  to  Yisp,  for  the  Engadine,  5;}  hours  ;  Lucerne,  2%. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  explicit  directions  given  for 
each  route  : 

“Lucerne  is  reached  by  the  n  a.m.  train  from  London, 
vid  Dover-Calais,  Amiens,  Coire,  Rheims,  Chalons,  Delle 
Delemont,  Basle,  and  Olten,  in  22J  hours.  On  landing  at 
Calais  at  2.20  there  is  an  excellent  refreshment-room,  where 
travellers  are  advised  to  make  a  good  meal  or  get  a  basket  of 


provisions  before  starting  at  2.52  for  Chalons,  for  there  is  no 
opportunity  of  getting  anything  at  any  station  en  route.  In  the 
early  morning  at  Delle  (4  a.m.)  simple  examination  of  luggage 
takes  place  ;  coffee  can  be  procured  here  or  at  Delemont. 
The  tram  is  due  at  Basle  at  6.40,  where  there  is  fifty  minutes  for 
breakfast,  carriages  are  changed,  and  the  St.  Gothard  train 
starts  at  7  30  a.m.,  due  at  Lucerne  at  9.40  a.m.  The  Customs 
examination  of  luggage  is  made  at  Basle.  There  are  through 
carriages  from  Calais,  and  during  the  summer  months  Lits- 
Toilettes.  In  addition  to  the  direct  route  in  igj  hours,  Basle  is 
also  reached,  vid  Paris,  in  19!  hours.  A  still  cheaper  way  is 
by  Harwich.” 

The  route  to  Interlaken  is  the  same  as  far  as  Delemont,  then  it 
goes  to  Berne,  which  is  reached  at  9  50,  Thun  10. 50,  and  Interlaken- 
at  12,  in  time  for  luncheon.  The  quickest  route  for  Montreux  \  isp 
and  Zermatt  is  vid  Lausanne,  a  journey  of  twenty-one  hours  from 
London.  If  it  is  desired  to  avoid  night  travelling,  the  journey 
should  be  broken  at  Rheims  and  Basle.  Those  wffio  proceed 
direct  leave  Basle  at  7.55  and  arrive  at  Coire  at  1.45.  The  dili¬ 
gence  leaves  Coire  at  6  a.m.,  reaching  St.  Moritz  at  6.40  p.m. 
Pontresina  is  4^  miles  from  St.  Moritz.  Those  who  wish  can  sleep- 
at  Tiefenkasten  and  take  the  diligence  at  10.30  the  following  day. 
A  sleeping  car  from  Calais  to  Basle  can  be  had  for  an  additional 
cost  of  16s.  6 d.  The  cost  of  a  fortnight’s  tour  vid  Calais  to 
Lucerne  and  Geneva  is  £ 12  i6j.  first  class,  £\o  6s.  third  class  : 
to  Lucerne  vid  Dieppe,  £9  8r.  and  £7  respectively.  A  month’s 
tour  to  all  the  principal  places  in  Switzerland  and  the  Italian 
Lakes  costs  ^15  ioj.  first  class  and  £12  7s.  second  class* 
including  diligence,  steamers,  &c.  Most  hotels  cost  from  8  to  ic- 
francs  per  day.  If  some  time  be  spent  at  one  place  the  expense 
of  travelling  will  be  considerably  less.  Adopting  a  suggestion 
of  “  Macmillan’s  Magazine,”  the  supplement  gives  a  list  of 
festivals,  fetes,  fairs,  &c.  abroad.  For  the  benefit  of  our  readers 
we  have  given  a  lengthy  description  of  the  playground  of 
Europe.  Those  who  have  never  been  to  Switzerland  have  often, 
not  the  slightest  idea  how  to  get  there. 

The  Guide  to  “  Holland,  Belgium,  the  Rhine  and  Black 
Forest,”  from  Messrs.  Cook  &  Son,  is  much  on  the  same  lines. 


J.  OIV.JI)  —  —  —  -  - - - - J  --  _ 

We  have  only  one  suggestion  for  future  editions ;  nothing 


is  said  about  climate,  although  it  is  possible  this  may  have-  | 
escaped  our  notice.  The  omission  is  less  important  in  a  I 
guide  to  Switzerland,  where  the  most  bracing  places  are  well  I 
known,  but  strangers  to  Holland  and  Belgium,  to  whom  health  j 
is  a  first  consideration,  will  miss  information  on  this  point.  _  I 
Our  second  batch  consists  of  four  of  “  Black's  Guides,  ’  old  I 
friends  in  a  new-  artistic  green  dres<=.  They  consist  of  tours  in  | 
Cornwall,  Devonshire,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Ireland.  The  six-  I 
teenth  edition  of  Cornwall  has  been  “  almost  entirely  rewritten.’-  . 
The  introduction  gives  an  admirable  resume  of  the  many  charac-  I 
teristic  features  of  this  deeply  interesting  county  with  its  wave-  j 
beaten  coast-line,  almost  always  striking,  and  often  magnificent  I 

_ its  rough  brown  moors,  lovely  lichens,  bloom  of  brambles,  ; 

quaint  crosses  and  old-world  customs  ;  also  statistics  of  the 
equable  climate,  the  geological  formations,  historic  associa-  I 
tions,  as  well  as  many  illustrations  of  the  kindly  hospitality  of  | 
the  people,  and,  we  might  have  addeid,  strict  honesty,  of  which 
we  have  had  more  than  one  striking  instance.  Of  course,  only  j 
the  North  of  Cormvall  can  be  recommended  to  those  who  want  j 
bracing  air.  From  this  point  of  view  too  little  is  said  of  New¬ 
quay,  with  its  wonderful  headland  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  I 
open  Atlantic,  although  it  has  a  sheltered  shore  and  splendid  I 
caves  for  those  who  dislike  a  wind.  _  . 

The  Guide  to  Ireland  is  a  capital  one,  with  exhaustive  infor-  I 
mation  as  to  tours,  coaching,  shooting,  golf,  and  scenery,  as  well  | 
as  similar  particulars  to  those  given  aoout  Cornwall.  j 

In  the  Guide  to  Devonshire,  instead  of  routes,  the  principal  I 
places  of  resort  are  taken  as  centres  from  which  excursions  ! 
can  be  made  in  different  directions.  The  varied  charms 
of  this  beautiful  county,  with  the  luxuriant  richness  of  its  valleys*! 
and  the  wild  picturesqueness  of  some  of  its  hills,  is  fully  de- 1 
scribed.  Like  Cornwall,  it  is  much  more  mild  and  moist  than  I 
the  East  Coast,  although  the  air  on  the  Dartmoor  Hills  at  some 


seasons  of  the’ year  is  decidedly  invigorating.  The  author 
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recommends  spring  and  late  autumn  as  the  best  times  ot  year 
to  visit  both  counties,  and  certainly  the  Devonshire  lanes  are! 

seen  to  perfection  at  the  former  season.  I 

Oddly  enough,  the  only  Guide  we  have  receiveo  to  the  Isle  o 
Wight  is  from  the  same  pen.  In  this  thirteenth  edition  a  new  J 
section  is  added  in  the  shape  of  practical  directions  for  boat¬ 
sailing  about  the  Solent.  This  chapter,  written  by  Mr.  \\  dhams-j 
and  revised  by  Rear-Admiral  Earle,  strikes  one  as  specially 
useful,  but  why  is  nothing  said  about  the  “  rule  of  the  sea 
with  regard  to  steam  yachts  and  sailing  boats?  How  any 
Admiral  can  have  overlooked  such  an  omission,  possibly  comes* 
home  to  us  with  special  force,  because  of  sad  instances  we 
have  known  where  neglect  of  the  well-known  rule  of  the 


sea”  has  resulted  in  death.  \  arious  itineraries 
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the  book  give  the  tourist  a  good  idea  of  what 
seeing  during  a  few  days’  visit  to  the  island.  .  .  , . 

The  “Tourist’s  Guide  to  Cornwall,”  by  Tregellas,  is  freshl> 
and  interestingly  written,  a  subject  of  congratulation  when  so 
many  similar  books  leave  little  new  to  tell.  The  author  wrote 
about  Cornwall  (for  the  preface  tells  us  he  has  died  since  the 
issuing  of  the  sixth  edition):  “  A  Canadian  would  think  there  waj 
no  summer  and  no  winter,  a  Spaniard  would  wonder  what  liac 
become  of  the  sun,  and  a  Peruvian  would  think  it  always  rained. 
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These  words  pithily  describe  a  climate  where,  at  Penzance, 
January  is  as  warm  as  at  Madrid,  Florence,  and  Constantinople, 
and  July  as  cool  as  at  St.  Petersburg  in  that  month.  A  friend  of 
ours  who  happened  to  be  wintering  at  Mentone  compared  the 
temperature  daily  with  that  of  Xewquav,  and  finding  the  average 
temperature  of  the  latter  warmer,  spent  the  following  winter 
there.  We  can  strongly  recommend  this  little  guide-book, 
which  is  wntten  in  unhackneyed  language  by  one  who  evidently 
loved  his  county,  and  one  who  would  doubtless  be  glad  to  feel 
that  his  words  would  make  others  appreciate  it  more.  That  we 
could  read  the  book  with  interest,  after  conscientiously  reviewing 
th  r.)  -five  guide  books  in  one  week,  is  a  pretty  safe  test. 

\Ve  have  only  two  of  Baddeley’s  Thorough  Guide  series  : 
"  \\  ales  ”  and  “  the  English  Lakes.1’  The  titles  exactly  describe 
them.  There  is  no  exaggerated  description,  and  the  writer  gives 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  any  high  praise.  Every  possible  infor¬ 
mation  is  given  in  a  small  compass.  First  and  second  class 
hotels  for  tne  lar.e  places  are  given,  with  their  respective  tariffs, 
and  from  personal  know. edge  of  the  hotels  at  Windermere,  the 
best  only  are  recommended  as  first  class.  Particulars  of  golf- 
courses,  fishing,  coaching,  cycling,  reading-rooms,  &c.,  dates  of 
regattas,  heights  of  mountains,  a  glossary,  and  various  informa¬ 
tion  interesting  to  geologists  and  botanists  are  given,  as  well  as 
the  characteristics  of  the  scenery.  The  Guide  to  North  Wales 
is  equally  good  and  thorough. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Daendels  and  Raffles,  Governors  of  Java.”  By  M.  L.  Van 
Deventer.  Translated  by  George  G.  Batten.  London  : 
Printed  on  behalf  of  the  translator  by  E.  Marlborough  & 
Co.  1895. 

A  comparison  between  two  statesmen  is  always  interesting, 
and  colonial  history  has  a  great  fascination  in  that  it  reproduces 
for  us  in  smaller,  clearer  sea  e  many  of  the  problems  so  difficult 
to  grasp  in  the  larger  confusion  of  European  history.  Marshal 
Daendels,  “a  general  more  strongly  attached  to  the  interests  of 
Bonaparte  than  to  his  own  country,”  was  sent  out  by  the  Nether¬ 
lands  as  Governor  of  Java  in  1808,  chiefly  to  defend  the  colony 
against  the  superior  power  of  England.  Quiet  inside  the  island 
was,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance  ;  but  Daendels  chose 
to  quarrel  with  the  Javan  Princes,  in  some  cases  over  a  mere 
point  of  etiquette,  and  to  build,  at  immense  sacrifices  of  money 
and  peace,  an  impossible  harbour  for  a  fleet  which  did  not  exist. 
He  spent  money  to  increase  uselessly  the  coffee  production  of 
the  island,  and  at  the  same  time  cut  off  the  only  market  that 
was  left,  neutral  America,  by  recklessly  raising  the  price  of  his 
produce.  He  did  not  remain  to  see  the  effect  of  his  policy  ;  for 
Java  was  attacked  and  surrendered  to  the  English  during  the 
governorship  of  his  successor  Janssens,  who  found  affairs  in  a 
hopeless  condition  and  was  greatly  hindered  by  the  incompetent 
and  indifferent  General  Jumel,  to  whom  Napoleon  inexplicably- 
delegated  the  military  command.  That  is  the  story  which  Van 
Deventer  tells  of  Daendels.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  there  is 
another  side  to  all  this,  for  the  author  of  this  dissertation  owns 
that  Daendels  is  traditionally  looked  upon  as  “  the  saviour  of 
Java  ”  ;  but  he  expresses  his  view  of  the  affair  with  a  most  con¬ 
vincing  show  of  moderation.  Raffles  was  the  British  Lieutenant- 
Governor  who  took  over  the  island  after  Lord  Minto’s  victory, 
and  as  Van  Deventer  says,  a  greater  contrast  can  hardly  be 
found  than  that  between  the  two  governors.  Raffles  saw  that 
it  was  no  time  for  political  changes,  and  at  once  made  friends 
with  the  Javan  Princes,  he  also  carried  out  a  reform,  which  was 
to  have  been  one  of  Daendel’s  chief  objects,  by  placing  the  taxa¬ 
tion  on  a  European  basis.  “  With  a  grand  and  fixed  aim  before 
him,  and  gifted  with  a  wide  perception,  he  embraced  the  whole 
situation,  sounded  the  depths,  and  penetrated  the  core,  where 
his  predecessor  (Daendels)  had  stopped  short  at  the  surface.” 
Van  Deventer  has  nothing  but  praise  fur  Raffles  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  ;  the  representative  of  a  trading  company  was  an  infinitely 
better  governor  than  the  soldier  who  put  the  State  first.  But 
“the  rule  of  a  warehouse-keeper,”  as  Crawfurd  called  Rnfjflcs’ 
Government,  had  its  narrow  and  bad  side.  His  chief  object,  as 
he  himself  said,  was  to  extend  the  British  commerce  by  the 
exclusion  of  other  European  and  American  Powers.  This 
exclusive  commercial  policy  failed  most  signally  in  his  deaiings 
with  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  Sumatra.  But  the  worst  part  of 
Raffles  comes  only  when  his  governorship  was  over,  and  the 
Archipelago  had  been  returned  to  the  Dutch.  “It  was  an 
abomination  to  his  over-excited  nationality  to  sec  the  Dutch 
again  in  quiet  possession,”  and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  under¬ 
mining  their  authority  and  even  tried  to  retain  territory  restored 
by  the  terms  of  the  peace.  This  bitterness,  no  doubt,  was, 
humanly  speaking,  excusable  ;  but  Van  Deventer  cannot  be 
expected  to  look  upon  it  forgivingly  when  it  entangled  the 
Government  at  home.  “It  is  true  that  most  of  his  acts  were 
afterwards  repudiated  by  his  Government  ;  but  Raffles  was  jhe 
first  in  the  broad  row  of  those  English  adventurers  who,  willingly 
or  unwillingly,  have  always  more  or  less  bound  the  hands  of 
the  statesmen  in  London  by  their  actions  in  distant  parts.” 

It  appears  to  be  an  acknowledged  fact  that  Van  Deventer  was 
wanting  in  impartiality  ;  but  these  short  articles  seem  to  breathe 
the  very  spirit  of  the  true  historian.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  English 
of  the  translation  is  not  a  little  easier  and  more  quickly  com¬ 
prehensible. 
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Cruise  to  Norway.”  By  the  Parson  and  the 
London  :  Fisher  Unwin.  1895. 

1  As  the  various  publishers  vie  with  one  another  in  presenting 
books  of  travel  to  the  public,  there  must  be  money  in  them,  and 
so  we  shall  be  doing  a  service  to  those  who  have  not  yet  learned 
the  business  if  we  give  a  brief  exposition  of  the  way  to  write  such 
nterature.  The  art  divides  itself  into  two  branches  :  adventures, 
and  the  telling  of  them.  The  adventures  should  not  be  thrilling. 

_  ”  e  chartered  a  light  carriage  with  four  wheels  ;  as  there  were 
.  ®  us>  one  had  to  sit  on  the  box,  and  the  other  four  sat 
lHside,  two  facing  forwards  and  two  backwards.  The  driver 
held  the  reins  in  his  hand,  and  wore  his  hat  on  his  head.  We 
passed  a  house  on  our  way  with  a  slate  roof,  and  an  old  woman 
looked  out  ot  the  little  window.  The  road  was  sometimes 
uphill,  at  other  times  either  flat  or  down  hill.  After  a  mile  or 
so  it  divided,  and  instead  of  taking  the  left  read  we  took  the 
right  and  came  up  to  a  hen,  who  was  walking  about  happily  in 
the  middle  of  the  road.  For  a  long  time  she  ran  in  front  of  the 
carnage,  then  she  scrambled  up  the  bank  and  we  turned  round 
and  watched  her  until  we  passed  the  corner  ;  then  we  could  not 
see  her  any  more,  because  the  corner  was  in  the  way.  We  were 
rathe;  in  a  hurry  because  dinner  was  at  seven,  and  as  we  were 
very  hot  and  uncomfortable  we  begged  the  driver  to  turn  back. 
If  we  had  gone  on  another  mile,  we  should  have  come  to  a 
church.  The  sunset  was  remarkably  fine,  and  some  time  after 
the  sun  had  disappeared  it  grew  quite  dark  and  the  stars  came 
out.  V  e  shall  not  readily  lorget  it.”  That  would  do  very  well 
for  an  adventure  ;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  an 
acceptable  book  of  travel  could  be  written  by  you  without  leaving 
your  room ;  for  if  you  stay  at  home  you  will  not  easily  learn  how  to 
piece) our  adventures  together;  that  is  the  second  branch  of 
the  art,  and  the  more  important.  Unless  you  go  somewhere 
you  will  find  it  difficult  to  catch  the  right  degree  of  wit.  You 
might  think  of  saying  “all  and  sundry”  at  home,  or  even  of 
describing  a  difficulty  as  “a  source  of  continual  speculation,  not 
of  money,  but  of  mind  ”  ;  but  until  you  have  packed  your  boxes, 
lost  your  luggage,  eaten  or  not  eaten  en  route ,  met  some  pretty 
girls  on  board  the  boat  and  so  on,  you  will  not  feel  the  proper 
flow  of  facetiousness.  It  is  customary  to  preface  your  book 
with  an  apology.  The  Parson  and  the  Lawyer  have  not  done 
so.  Considering  their  command  of  language,  perhaps  it  was  as 
well  they  did  not  try'.  However,  the  rule  is  to  say  that  if  your 
book  induces  others  to  go  to  the  place  you  have  b;en  describing 
it  will  have  served  its  purpose.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  quote 
poetry,  and  you  can  get  it  out  of  a  guide-book.  Guide-books 
have  a  nasty  way  of  quoting  poetry  without  mentioning  the 
author  ;  but  you  can  overcome  the  difficu  ty  by  saying  familiarly 
as  the  poet  hath  it,”  or  “in  the  words  of  the  bard.”  It  is 
unwise  to  make  a  shot  at  the  poet’s  name  unless  you  are  really 
well  read.  Thus,  our  parson  and  lawyer  after  remarking  with 
their  customary  vividness  that  they  saw  a  scene  of  indescribable 
beauty,  add,  “  it  will  never  be  forgotten,  but,  in  the  words  of 
Shelley,  will  be  a  ‘joy  for  ever.’” 

“  Down  the  Lane  and  Back.”  “  Through  the  Copse.”  “A  Stroll 
on  a  Marsh  ’  “  Across  the  Common.”  “Around  the  Corn¬ 
field.”  By  L  ncle  Matt.  London:  T.  Nelson  &  Sons.  1S95. 

The  matter  of  these  “  Talks  about  Wild  Flowers,”  by  Dr.  M. 
C.  Cooke,  is  excellent ;  the  information  begins  from  the  beginning, 
progresses  gradually,  and  the  five  little  volumes  form  a  very 
good  start  in  botany.  The  manner,  too,  is  probably  the  best 
that  can  be  found.  The  short  lessons  are  arranged  as  dialogues 
between  Uncle  Matt  and  his  little  niece  Cissy.  Although  this 
fashion  may  be  irritating  to  some  children,  those  perhaps  who 
are  rather  grown  up,  it  should  ensure  the  greatest  object  of  all, 
observation  by  the  children  themselves.  The  best  way  to  use 
these  books,  and  Dr.  Cooke  would  probably  be  the  first  to  agree, 
would  be  to  keep  them  among  the  elders,  the  “Uncle  Matts,” 
whoever  they  may  be,  and  not  give  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
children  themselves.  The  elders  will  find  information  and  a 
good  method  of  procedure  in  these  volumes,  and  the  educational 
superiority  of  a  personality  and  the  spoken  word  over  a  book- 
cover  and  the  printed  page  is  incalculable. 

“The  Land  Question.”  By  John  Erskine.  Glasgow:  William 
Hodge.  1895. 

Mr.  Erskine  proposes  compulsory  sale  at  market  value  of  all 
land  not  in  agricultural  use  or  built  upon  or  devoted  to  some 
public  or  private  purpose  entitling  it  to  be  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  compulsory  sale.  This  step  would  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  a  landowner  to  keep  acres  out  of  cultivation  as 
deer-forests  or  to  hold  up  land  for  a  rise.  The  market  value  of 
the  land  is  to  be  fixed  by  competition,  not  by  what  it  may  be 
worth  to  one  individual.  For  instance,  if  B  is  holding  idle  a 
plot  of  ground  adjoining  the  growing  factory  of  A,  B  may  be 
forced  to  sell  the  plot  by  A,  not  at  the  high  price  A  might  be 
willing  to  give  for  it,  considering  its  peculiar  convenience  for 
him,  but  at  the  price  which  competition  can  secure.  Land 
Courts  are  to  be  instituted  to  settle  disputes  and  to  make  sure 
that  a  purchaser  is  not  buying  a  lot  in  order  to  hold  it  over 
himself,  but  is  actually  going  to  farm  it  or  build  on  it.  The 
landowner  would  thus  be  prevented  from  obstructing  progress 
or  levying  toll  on  progress.  Mr.  Erskine  is  rather  long  before 
he  comes  to  this  point,  laughing  frequently  at  the  refurmer,  and 
thus  coaxing  on  the  reassured  reader  to  look  upon  his  own  pro¬ 
posal  as  something  almost  feudal  in  its  respect  for  property. 
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Mr.  Alfred  Austin’s  new  work  “  In  Veronica’s  Garden,”  will 
be  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  on  20  September.  Like 
“  The  Garden  'that  I  Love,”  to  which  it  is  a  sequel,  it  will 
consist  of  both  prose  and  verse,  and  will  contain  several 
illustrations. 

Mr.  Henry  Frowde  will  shortly  publish  for  the  first  time  in  a 
complete  shape,  Sir  William  Wilson  Hunter’s  “  Old  Missionary,” 
which  attracted  so  much  attention  in  the  “  Contemporary 
Review  ”  about  six  years  ago.  This  realistic  view  of  Asiatic 
Missions,  in  its  final  form,  will  be  particularly  welcome  during 
the  present  missionary  complications  in  the  East. 

We  have  also  received  “The  Lyrical  Poems  of  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley,”  edited  by  Ernest  Rhys  (J.  M.  Dent)  ;  “The  Master  of 
Blantyre,”  In  Memoriam  the  Hon.  Walter  Stuart  (Thomas 
Nelson) ;  “  History  of  Greece,”  by  Adolph  Holm,  Vol.  II.  the 
Fifth  Century  B.C.(Macmillan) ;  “ Romola,”Vol.  II.,  and  “Scenes 
of  Clerical  Life,”  Vol.  I.  (William  Blackwood)  ;  “Anglo-Indian 
Cookery  at  Home,”  by  the  Wife  of  a  retired  Indian  Officer 
(Horace  Cox) ;  “The  Art  of  Breathing  as  Applied  to  Physical 
Development,”  by  A.  L.  Hoper-Dixon  (Gale  &  Polden)';  “Ad 
Sodales,”  by  Frank  Taylor  (Simpkin  Marshall)  ;  Eighth  Edition 
jofAR'obert  Blatchford’s  “  Merrie  England  ”  (“  The  Clarion  ”)  ; 
“The  Mystery  of  Ourselves,”  by  Chiilingham  Hunt  (Dean  & 
Son) ;  “  The  Tenure  of  Office  of  Assistant-Masters  in  Secondary 
Schools,”  by  J.  Montgomery,  B.H.  (William  Reeves);  “Old 
Mortality,”  Vols.  I.  and  II.  (Archibald  Constable) ;  “  Fielding,” 
Austin  Dobson,  “Thackeray,”  Anthony  Trollope,  “  Dickens,” 
H.  W.  Ward,  Vol.  IX.  of  Macmillan’s  “English  Men  of 
Letters.” 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications. 
He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
•writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be  sent 
to  the  Publishing  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand  ; 
or  to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lane,  London,  E.C.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  forwarded 
every  Friday  Evening  by  post ,  prepaid ,  to  any  newsagent  in  T rain 
or  Country,  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


PARIS. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  ( near  the 
Bourse ),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani’s,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  at  Le 
Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  and  Le  Kiosque 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

APLE  &  GO 

RARE  CURIOUS 

AND 

INTERESTING  FURNITURE 

MAPLE  and  Co  invite  connoisseurs  and  others 
to  visit  their  SHOW  ROOMS  for  Rare, 
Curious,  and  Unique  examples  of  old  CHIP¬ 

PENDALE,  Sheraton,  Hepplewhite,  Adam,  Louis 
XIV.  XV.  XVI.  Empire,  Italian,  Renaissance, 


Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indian  FURNITURE. 

Everything  Marked  in  plain  figures 

At  purely  commercial  prices 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD 

LONDON 


MEDOC — VIN  ORDINAIRE. 

J-'-L  t>i. ra  urVRDF.AUX.  an  excellent  light  Dinner  W  ne. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  i-Bots. 


ST 


-  Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  W  ne  The 

quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  13S. 
at  much_higher  prices. 

.  ESTEPHE. 

SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE,  old  In  bottle.  On  com¬ 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 

higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from  lbs. 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 

Also  a  very  large  Stock  of  medium  and  high-class  wines. 
Including  Vintages  1868,  ’70,  ’74,  ’77,  ’78,  ’80,  ’84,  ’88,  ’89,  ’91 
PRICES  INCLUDE  .BOTTLES. 

6  Dozens  Delivered  to  any  Railway  Station. 
Price  List  Free  by  Post. 


7s.  6d, 


9s. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

Liverpool :  37  North  John  St.  Manchester :  26  Market  St, 

REQRGANIZATIoi  OF  THE  ERIE  SYSTEM 

To  the  holders  of  New  York,  Lake  Erie,  and  Western  Railroad 
Company’s  New  Second  Consolidated  Mortgage  Bonds, 
Second  Consolidated  Mortgage  Funded  Coupon  Bond?, 
Funded  Coupon  Bonds  of  1885,  Income  Bonds,  Preferred 
Stock,  Common  Stock,  and  Chicago  and  Erie  Railroad 
Company’s  Income  Bonds. 

New  York,  29 th  August,  1895. 

A  plan  has  been  issued  for  the  reorganization  of  the  New  York,  Lake 
Erie  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Chicago  and  Erie  Railroad  Company, 
copies  may  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of  the  depositaries  under  said  plan 
is  Morgan  &  Co  ,  22  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  and  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co  ’  2i  Wall  Street,  New  York.  All  holders  of  Stock  and  Bonds  above 
mentioned  are  notified  to  deposit  same  with  either  of  said  depositaries. 

Holders  of  Preferred  and  Common  Stock  of  the  New  \  ork,  Lake  Erie,  and 
Western  Railroad  Company  are  further  notified  that  in  order :  to  obtain  the 
ri°ht  to  a  deduction  of  S6  per  Share  from  the  assessment  of  S18  per  Share 
on  the  Common  Stock,  and  S4  per  Share  from  the  assessment  of  *12  per 
Share  on  the  Preferred  Stock,  they  must  deposit  their  Stock  and  pay  the 
first  instalment  of  $1  per  Share  on  the  Common  Stock,  and  S~  per  Share 
on  the  Preferred  Stock,  on  acccount  of  the  balance  of  the  assessment  on  or 
before  20th  September,  1895.  Holders  of  Preferred  or  Common  Stock 
failing  to  deposk  the  same  6r  to  pay  such  instalment  by  20th  September, 
1891,  and  the  remaining  instalments  as  called  for,  must  pay  the  full  assess¬ 
ment  of  S18  per  Share  on  Common  Stock  and  $12  per  Share  on  Preferred 

Stock  without  any  deduction  whatsoever.  „  , 

A  decree  for  the  sale  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie,  and  \\  ekern  Railroad 
has  already  been  entered.  Prompt  action  by  Security  Holders  is  therefore 

essential.  c  H  COSTER.  ) 

LOUIS  FITZGERALD,  \  Committee. 

A.  J.  THOMAS,  ' 

The  bonds  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie,  and  Western  Railroad  Company 
already  under  our  control  pursuant  to  the  circular  of  J.  S.  M°rga"  *  uo. 
and  Drexel  Morgan  &  Co.,  dated  10th  December,  1894,  unless  withdrawn 
as  hereinafter  provided  will  be  included  in  the  present  plan [Without  further 
action  by  the  depositors,  but  in  carrying  out  the  plan  the  Committee  may 
require  'the  exchange  of  existing  receipts  for  new  rece.pts  issued  there¬ 
under  Should,  however,  any  holder  of  outstanding  receipts  for  such 
securities  desire,  we  will,  upon  surrender  of  the  rece.pts  of  such  ho  der, 
return  the  securities  represented  thereby  on  or  before  30th  September,  1895, 
after  which  date  all  privilege  of  withdrawal  w  ill  cease. 


London  and  New  York, 

A  ucrutt  iCith.  i8q^. 


J.  S  MORGAN  &  Co. 
J.  P.  MORGAN  &  Co. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


AFRICA  IN  LONDON. 

fRYSTAL  PALACE. 

Last  Four  Weeks. 

AFRICAN  OSTRICH  FARM!  ? 

AFRICAN  LOAN  COLLECTION  ! 

AFRICAN  (SOMALI)  NATIVE  VILLAGE  ! 

SOMALI  HORSE  RACES  ! 

SOMALI  DROMEDARY  RACES  ! 

SOMALIS  RIDING  OSTRICHES  ! 

SOMALIS  THROWING  SPEARS  ! 

SOMALIS  RIDING  BICYCLES! 

SOMALI  SHAM  FIGHT! 

DISPLAYS  BY  THE  SOMALI  NATIVES! 

DAILY  at  3.30  and  5.30.  Seats  is.  and  2  s.  promenade,  6d. 

Extra  Display  on  Thursday  (Brock's  Benefit)  at  6.30. 


T?  OYALTY  THEATRE. — Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr. 

ARTHUR  BOURCHIER.  Completely  refurnished,  redecorated,  and 
lighted  by  electricity.  REOPENS  SATURDAY  NEXT,  September  7th,  at  8.20, 
with  THE  CHILI  WIDiAV,  adapted  from  MM.  Bisson  and  Carre’s  successful 
French  Comedy,  “  M.  Le  Directeur."  Misses  Sophie  Larkin,  Kate  Phillips,  Irene 
Vanbrugh,  Violet  Vanbrugh;  Mr.  Arthur  B iirchier,  Mr.  W.  Blakeley  etc 
(Proprietress,  Miss  Kate  Santley.)  MATINEES  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2.30. 


BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

The  Reading  Rooms  will  be  closed  from  Monday,  September  2nd,  to 
Thursday,  September  5th,  inclusive. 

E.  MAUNDE  THOMPSON, 

British  Museum,  Principal  Librarian  and  Secretary. 

27th  August,  1895. 


rAESIRABLE  INVESTMENT.  500  Shares  of  £1 

each,  whole  or  part,  in  an  enormously  successful  home  enterprise.  15  per 
eent  dividend  paid.  Price  moderate.  Write,  Ploutos,  care  of  Gould's  Advertising 
Offices,  54  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


QUY’S  HOSPITAL  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE.— 

Early  application  should  be  made  to  secure  rooms  for  the  Winter  Session. 
Rent  from  10s.  to  16s.  a  week. — Apply  to  the  Warden,  The  College,  Guy's 
Hospital,  S.E. 


flUY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDIC AL  SC HOO L.— The 

T4  WINTER.  SESSION  will  begin  on  TUESDAY,  Oct.  1.  Entrance  Scholar- 
ships  of  the  combined  vaiue  of  £360  are  awarded  annually,  and  numerous  prizes  and 
medals  are  open  for  competition  by  students  of  the  school. 

The  number  of  patients  treated  in  the  wards  during  last  year  was  5903. 

All  hospital  appo  fitments  are  open  to  students  without  charge,  and  t.ie  holders  of 
resident  appointments  are  provided  with  board  and  lodging. 

The  College  accommodates  60  students,  under  the  supervision  of  a  resident 
warden. 

The  Dental  School  provides  the  full  curriculum  required  for  the  L.D.S.  England. 

The  Club  s  Union  Athletic  Ground  is  easily  accessible. 

A  handbook  of  information  for  tho>e  about  to  enter  the  medical  profession  will  be 
forwarded  on  application. 

tor  the  prospectus  of  the  school,  containing  full  particulars  as  to  fees,  course  of 
study  advised,  regulations  of  the  college,  &c.,  apply  personally  or  by  letter  to  the 
Dbas,  Guy’s  Ho^pi.al,  Loud  n  Bridge,  S.E. 


$T.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL  AND  COLLEGE. 

PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  CLASS. 

Systematic  Courses  of  Lectures  and  Laboratory  Work  in  the  subjects  of  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Scientifi:  and  Intermediate  B.Sc.  Examinations  of  the  University  of 
London  will  commence  on  O  .tober  1st,  and  continue  till  July  1896. 

Fee  for  the  whole  course  £21,  or  £18  18s.  to  students  of  the  Hospital  :  or  £5  =s 
earn  for  single  subjects.  J  ’ 

I  here  is  a  Special  Class  for  the  January  Examination. 

For  farther  particulars  apply  to  the  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  London,  E.C. 

A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


'JMIE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  October  xst. 

The  Hospital  is  the  largest  general  hospital  in  the  kingdom,  and  contains  ncarb 
800  beds.  Number  of  in-patients  last  year,  9,703  ;  out-patients,  123,315  :  accidents 
,2’733*.  _ 

Surgical  operations  daily.  Major  operations  in  1894,  1,778. 

Appointments  :— Forty  qualified  resident  appointments  are  made  anuallv 
Dressers,  elm  cal,  post-mortem  clerks,  and  maternity  assistants  are  appointee 
every  three  months.  All  appointments  arc  free.  Holders  of  resident  appointment' 
are  also  provided  free  board. 

Scholarships  and  Prizes.— Entrance  Scholarships,  value  £120,  £ 60 ,  £60,  £y 
£y>  and  £to,  will  be  offered  for  competition  at  the  end  of  September.  —  N  umcrou: 
Scholarships  and  Prizes  are  given  annually. 

Fers-i»o  guineas  in  one  payment,  or  130  guineas  by  instalments.  A  reductior 
of  15  guineas  i*  all , wed  to  the  sons  of  members  of  the  profession. 

Luncheons  or  dinners  at  moderate  charges  can  be  obtained  in  the  Students’  Club 
The  Students’  Clubs  Union,  embracing  all  the  Scientific.  Social,  and  Athletic  Clubs 
are  available  to  all  Siude  its.  The  Clubs  Union  Ground  is  at  Lower  Edmonton 

The  Metropolitan,  Metropolitan  D. strict,  East  London,  and  South-Eastcrr 
Kadway  Stations  are  close  to  the  Hospital  and  College. 

For  further  information  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to 

Mile  End,  E.  MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 


THING'S  COLLEGE,  London.— STUDENTS  in  ARTS 

^  and  SCIENCE,  ENGINEERING  and  APPLIED  SCIENCES. 
MEDICINE,  and  other  Branches  of  Education,  will  be  admitted  for  the  NEXT 
TERM  on  TUESD  \Y,  the  ml  of  October  next. 

Students  are  .  1  issed  on  entrance  according  to  their  proficiency,  and  terminal 
reports  of  the  progress  and  conduct  of  Matriculated  Students  are  sent  to  their 
pi  rents  and  gii.trji.ms.  There  are  entrance  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions. 

Students  who  are  d  sirous  of  studying  any  particular  subject  or  subjects,  without 
attending  the  complete  courses  of  the  various  Faculties,  can  be  admitted  as  non- 
matriculated  Students  on  payment  of  the  separate  fees  for  such  classes  as  they 


•  elect. 


The  College  has  an  entrance  both  from  the  Strand  and  from  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment,  close  to  the  Temp  e  Station. 

For  Prospectuses  and  all  information  apply  to  the  SECRETARY,  King's  Colie  ’e. 

•London,  W.C. 


SHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

ONE  hExVRVY^ESSCHIO^ARS9HIIp95V0hPE^SOIYTuenay'  °ctober  r- 
rzr  ■  k  K  A  A  L  E  SCHOLARSHIP,  of  the  value  of  120  Guineas,  and  TWO 

Prizes  UmeaS’  awarded  annually  i  also  many  other  Scholarships,  Medals,  and 

in  jR^S'TF°arrtheiSVe  curTicu,um  of  study  required  by  the  various  Examin- 

fiv5eFn°^:n„f.f0rH0SPltalPraCt‘Ce.  110  Guineas  in  one  sum,  or  121  Guineas  in 

“  -  <w—. 

^SSSSSSSSreS£^S£M’  “  "  Gui““  ■■*>*“'  “ 

ha^rZX0^'' LedrCLi0n  of  thf  abo,ve  ffeswU1  be  made  to  those  students  who 
COfnPletec*  °f  the  curriculum  elsewhere. 

Lo„r'„ln!nCH™hSS?03f'iUlri?  within  three  minutes'  walk  of  the  Dental  Hospital  ot 
Geneml'and  Den^StudL^CtUreS  “*  £°  ^it  the  convenience  of  both 

Somh  East  enfant District  ^RaUways!.^  ^  ^  miQUteS  °f ' CharinS  Cro“  Stat— ■ 

hT  SEha°‘Pr0rCtUS  T11  be  Se[U  on  app'ioation  to  the  Librarian  and  Secretary, 
}■  Francis  Pink,  who  can  be  seen  at  the  Office  of  the  Medical  School 
Chandos  Street,  Strand,  W.C,  between  the  hours  of  to  and  4.  Saturdays,  10  and  1.’ 

STANLEY  BOYD,  Dean. 


U 


NIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


SPECIAL  CLASSES  are  held  in  the  subjects  required  for  the  PRELIMINARY 
SCIENTIFIC  M.B.  (London)  EXAMINATION?  VKEL1M1JN AKY 

Fee  for  the  whole  Course  :  10  Guineas. 

Special  Classes  are  also  held  for  the  Intermediate  M.B.  Lond.  and  Primary 
r  .K.L.b.  and  other  Examinations.  J 

Th-se  Classes  will  commence  in  October,  and  are  not  confined  to  Students  of  the 
Hospital. 

_ _ MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 

\V 00LWICH  and  SANDHURST.— WALTER  WREN 

M. A  Cambridge,  PREPARES  PUPILS.  The  latest  references  are  to 
'  °f-P,UPuls  wh°.P^ed  2nd,  7th  13th  16th,  28th,  31st,  36th,  39th,  and 
58th.  The  special  characteristic  of  Mr.  Wren's  system  of  military  education  is  the 
preparation  of  candidates  for  both  the  open  competitive  and  the  comins-out 
e  x  a  m  1  n  a  1 1  on,  so  as  to  secure  R  E.  for  Woolwich  candidates.  The  Candidates  who 
passed  FIRST  and  fourth  in  the  late  Competition  for  six  vacancies  in  the  India 
Forests  Department  w-ere  Mr.  Wren  s  Pupils.-Address  tiU  September  10th,  Astley 
House,  Staveley  Road,  Eastbourne.  3 


QUNDLE  SCHOOL. — Classical,  Modern,  Science,  and 

r  Engineering  Sides.  Fees  ^63  to  A/5  a  year.  Last  year's  successes  include 
Four  Classical Scholarships,  a  Science  Exhibition  (Trinity  College,  Cambridge  a 
Science  Scholarship  and  Woolwich  Entrance  (nth  place).  Next  term  begins 
Sept.  17.  Apply  to  the  Headmaster. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

r  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

vT'p/Sc  t^TiravOVeJ9.fAV9.wIo^'  camaS  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

WiMsir, rt  •  i  **•  GREEN  &  CO.  )  Head  Offices  • 

Manager;.  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO. }  Fenchurch  Avenue!  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross.  S.  W. 


INSURANCE. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

'T'hE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  FIRE. 

Est.  1803.— I  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C.  ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1, 200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

“THE  TIMES”  Dee.  29,  1894,  says  in  a  leading  article  on 

“  Our  Daughters  ” 

“  FIVE  per  cent,  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  of  Interest  on  good 
"  security  when  paterfamilias  set  up  housekeeping  ;  now  he  must  think 
“  himself  lucky  when  he  can  get  Three.” 

Tie  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  New  York 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent. 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 

Death  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle¬ 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  £42,000,000. 

Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 
D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
17  &  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 

SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE, 

63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.  [Founded  1710. 
60  Charing  Cross;  332  Oxford  Street;  40  Chancery  Lane. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sum  Inaured  In  1891,  £393,622,400. 
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CHARITIES,  &c. 


THE  hospital  for  women, 

J-  Square,  W.  Founded  1842. 


t  _ _ _  ,  Soho 

Square; 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  1887. 

Patron— H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  of  WALES,  K.G. 

President-The  DUKE  of  WESTMINSTER,  K.G. 

FUNDS  urgently  NEEDED  for  the  maintenance  of 
65  beds.  DAVID  CANNON,  Secretary. 


THE  grosvenor  hospital  for 

L  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN, 

Vincent  Square,  S.W. 

President — VISCOUNT  CROSS. 

Lady  President-The  BARONESS  BURDETT-COUTTS. 

In  consequence  of  the  increased  accommodation, 
FUNDS  are  greatly  NEEDED 

ALEX.  S.  HARVEY,  Secretary. 


ROYAL  BLIND  PENSION  SOCIETY 

(With  which  is  United  the  Blind  Female  Annnity  Society). 

Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

Vice-Patron— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

President- THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON,  K.G. 

„  „  .  .  f  Messrs.  GEORGE  POCOCK  and 

Honorary  Secretaries  |  PERCY  R.  POCOCK. 


r'ANCER  WARDS  OF  THE  MIDDLE- 

^  SEX  HOSPITAL. 

25  beds  devoted  to  helpless,  incurable  cases. 

A  Fund  of  ;£i2  000  is  being  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  separate'  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
female  cancer  patients  hitherto  located  in  the  Hospital— an 
improvement  which  is  urgently  demanded  on  the  ground  of 
the  health,  comfort,  and  convenience  of  the  patients. 
Towards  the  cost  of  the  new  building  the  sum  of  A  8000 
has  been  paid  or  promised,  and  an  urgent  APPEAL  is  now 
made  for  the  balance  of  still  required.  _  Patients  are 

admitted  without  letters  or  any  recommendation,  save  that 
of  necessity,  and  are  permitted  to  remain  until  “  relieved  by 
art  or  released  by  death.” 

F.  CLARE  MELHADO,  Secretary- Superintendent. 


pOYAL  NATIONAL  LIFEBOAT 

iv  INSTITUTION  (supported  solely  by  voluntary 
contributions).— The  Committee  earnestly  APPEAL  for 
FUNDS  to  enable  them  to  keep  their  large  lleet  of  304 
lifeboats  and  their  crews  in  efficient  working  order.  Help 
is  particularly  needed  at  the  present  time.  _  Since  1S24  the 
Institution  has  granted  rewards  for  the  saving  of  upwards  of 
38,000  lives  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  will  be  thankfully 
received  by  the  Secretary,  Charles  Dibdin,  Esq.,  14  John 
Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.,  and  by  all  the  Banks  m  the  United 
Kingdom. 


'THIS  Society  grants  Pensions  to  the  Blind  Poor  at  their  own  homes  in 
sums  ranging  from  10s.  to  25s.  per  month.  There  are  at  present 
upwards  of  700  Pensioners  residing  in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
among  whom  about  £5,000  is  annually  distributed  in  pensions,  paid 
monthly,  through  the  agency  of  500  Honorary  Almoners.  Elections  take 
place  in  May  and  November  in  each  year.  In  addition  to  those  elected  by 
the  votes  of  Subscribers,  two  are  added  at  every  election  by  rotation. 
Others  are  nominated  from  time  to  time  to  receive  the  “Thomas  Pocock1' 
and  “  James  Templeton  Wood  ”  Memorial  Pensions.  An  approved  Candi¬ 
date  of  75  years  of  age  or  upwards  can  receive  an  immediate  Pension  upon 
payment  of  a  donation  of  Thirty  Guineas.  To  be  eligible,  applicants 
must  be  totally  blind,  above  21  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
in  receipt  of  an  income  not  exceeding  £20,  if  single,  and  ^30  if  married. 
No  distinction  is  made  in  regard  to  sex  or  creed,  nor  is  the  receipt  of  parish 
relief  a  disqualification.  Applications  must  be  made  on  the  printed  form.' 
provided  by  the  Society.  Subscribers  of  10s.  6 d.  annually,  or  Donors  of 
Five  Guineas,  are  entitled  to  One  Vote  at  every  election,  and  the  multiples 
thereof  in  proportion.  The  payment  of  a  Legacy  to  the  Society  confers 
upon  each  Executor  the  privilege  of  one  Life  Vote  for  every  ^25  bequeathed. 
The  yearly  Report,  containing  the  rules,  accounts,  and  all  information,  will’ 
be  forwarded  on  application.  Contributions  will  be  gratefully  received  by 
the  Treasurer,  or  by  the  Bank  of  England,  or  Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan  &  Co, 

JOHN  C.  BUMSTED,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 
W.  ELLIOTT  TERRY,  Secretary. 

235  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  London. 


WOR  EVERY  SHILLING  SENT  A  DAY 

JT  IN  EPPING  FOREST,  including  rail  and  substantial 
meal,  can  be  provided  for  a  poor  and  often  sickly  EAST 
LONDON  CHILD.  Ten  thousand  waiting  to  go.  Every 
gift,  great  or  small,  promptly  acknowledged  as  usual  by 
Rev.  J.  W.  Atkinson,  Claremont,  Cawley  Road,  London,  E. 
Parcels  of  clothing  welcome  also.  Balance-sheet  by  char¬ 
tered  accountants  to  every  donor. 


THE  NATIONAL  REFUGES 


for; 


Homeless  and  Destitute  Children 

AND  TRAINING  SHIPS  “ARETHUSA”  AND  “CHICHESTER.” 

Founded  hi  1843  by  the  late  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS . 


A  WEEK  AT  THE  SEA.— Help  Is 

-TL  earnestly  solicited  for  the  Sick  Poor  of  Plaistow,  E. 
(“London  over  the  border.’)  Pop.  21,000.  During  the 
last  three  months  3278  necessitous  poor  patients  obtained 
advice  and  medicine  at  St.  Mary’s  Dispensary,  and  120  , 
too  ill  to  do  so,  were  visited  at  their  own  Homes  L>y  our 
Medical  Missioner,  or  nursed  in  our  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children.  Many  of  these  are  waiting  to  be  sent  to  bt. 
Monica’s  Home  of  Rest  for  Women,  and  St.  Marys 
Holiday  Home  for  Children  at  Southend-on-Sea.  Cheques 
and  orders  to  Rev.  T.  Given-Wilson,  Dear  of  Plaistow, 
London,  E. 
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President— The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  JERSEY,  G.C.M.G. 
Chairman  and  Treasurer.— W.  E.  HUBBARD,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.— C.  T.  WARE,  Esq. 

Secretary.— H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN,  Esq. 

Finance  and  Deputation  Secretary.— HENRY  G.  COPELAND,  Esq. 
Bankers. -The  LONDON  and  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  214  High  Holborn. 
London  Office— 164  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  T r.C. 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  CONSIST  OF 
1  The  Training  Ship  “Arethusa.”  |  Moored  at  Greenhithe, 

2.  The  “  Chichester  ”  Tender.  '  on  the  Thames. 

3.  The  Boys’  Home,  Shaftesbury  House,  Shaftesbury  Avenue. 
4  The  Boys’  Home,  Fortescue  House,  Twickenham. 

5.  The  Farm  School,  Bisley,  Surrey. 

6.  The  Shaftesbury  School,  Bisley. 

7.  The  Girls’  Home,  Sudbury,  near  Harrow. 

8.  The  Girls’  Home,  Ealing. 

9.  Fordham  House  Working  Boys’  Home,  Shaftesbury  Avenue. 

10.  Training  Ships’  Depot,  100  East  India  Dock  Road,  E. 

In  these  Ships  and  Homes  nearly  1000  Boys  and  Girls  art  fed  clot l  id , 
lodged,  technically  educated,  and  religiously  trained  to  become  useful  men 
and  women. 

NO  VOTES  REQUIRED, 

FUNDS  are  GREATLY  NEEDED,  to  purchase  Food  and 
Clothing  for  this  large  Family.  Cheques  or  Post  Office 
Orders  to  be  sent  to  Treasurer,  Secretary,  or  Bankers. 


31  August,  1895. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


THE  JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED 

INVESTMENT  GO.,  LIO, 


CAPITAL,  £800.000. 


B.  I.  BARNATO,  M.L.A.,  Chairman. 
HENRY  C.  BUCKXALL. 

WOOLF  TOEL. 

ISAAC  LEWIS. 

JOHN  P ADDON. 

Secretary.— T.  HONEY 


P.  S.  CALDECOTT. 

FRED.  ENGLISH. 

T.  FRIEDLAXDER. 

S.  B.  JOEL 

Secretary.— J.  PITTS. 


London  Board  of  Directors. 

EDMIXD  ESCOMBE,  Managing  Director. 

G.  H.  RAW. 

B.  B.  TRENCH. 

H.  L.  WALTER. 

Sir  WILLIAM  YOUNG,  Bart. 

London  Offices.— 7  LOTHBURY,  E.C. 

Johannesburg'  Board  of  Directors. 

CHARLES  MARX. 

Sir  JAMES  SIYEWRIGHT.  K  C.M.G. 
Hon.  J.  TL  DHOPE  (General  Manager). 

Johannesburg'  Offices.— COLONNADE  BUILDINGS. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS 

The  Directors  submit  herewith  their  Report  and  Balance  Shea:  of  the  Company 
<br  the_  year  eod.ng  30th  June,  1815. 

InN  jyernber,  «ij(,  a  Loiioa  D.rerrorate  was  establishe  J  :  and  a:  the  same  time 
tlie  C  pjal  of  the  Cjaiiaa/  was  increased  fom  £150. odd  to  £  ?5d  odd  by  an  issue  of 
.P5.333  ihires  of  t  e Ach  at  a  pre m u n  of  ids.  p^r  biare.  Ia  February  last  the 
C?npnytur:hi>:J  the  -n:i*e  as>et^  and  business  or  th:  Sajth  African  Trust  and 
Finance  Comp iny.  Litnited,  and  ia  connection  therewith  the  Capital  was  further 
^Sfrci*s4rF0  a8o).°»  by  an  is*  le  of  13?, 022  Shares  a:  a  premium  of  £1  ids.  per 
bnare.  The  Capka!  of  the  Company  is  thus  £3dd.odd  in  Sdd.odd  Shares  of  £1  each, 
of  w  sich  7^3,000  S.hares  are  issued  and  there  remams  unissued  a  balance  of  12000 
Shares.  ' 

By  circular  issued  in  November  last,  the  D ‘rectors  announce  that  arrangements 
were  m  progress  for  the  extinction  of  Founders’ rights  to  participate  equally  with 
OrJmary  S  ures  in  any  d-viiend  declare  j  in  excess  of  20  oer  cent  per  annum. 

Under  this  arran  emrnt  the  Campiny  acquired  an  ootiDa  which  it  has  sine:  exer- 
C-fc  c  )  front  the  nol -ers  of  17,000  Shares  carrying  Founders’  rights  tc  extingiish 
ch:*:  rig  its  for  an  iHnnnt  of  25.03*  fa  lv-pi:  i  Shires,ani  they  are  gratified  to 
l^ort  that  ice  concluded  an  arran  gem  :nt  with  the  haliers  of  the  re- 

tua  ir.ag  2ood  Shares  carrying  Founders’  rights  to  extinguish  these  rig  is  on  similar 
terms. 

co*nm:ncement  of  this  year  tie  business  of  the  Comn.any  has  greatly 
-expanded,  arid  it  has  become  interested  in  many  very  profitable  important  fi.ianc.al 

-an  1  mining  e  iterp-hses. 

T  ie  Company,  by  an  arrangement  made  in  January  last  with  Messrs  BirnatD 
1 1  r  oh  ers,  acquired  from  that  firm  the  financial  and  Commercial  agencies  in  London 
’ds..°  J’1"  rnoit  unootint  Golu  M  rung  Ci  npin  cs  in  the  Transvaal  upon  toe 

fellowing  advantageous  terms,  vie.  Tnit  in  consideration  of  an  allotment  of  10  ooo 
fu.Iy-paii  Shares  of  this  C  <mpany,  Messrs  Baraato  Broth-rs  have  transferre  i  all 
*s^.i  agency  business  as  from  the  Ht  div  of  January  last.  The  capital  value  of  the 
Shares  {£10,000).  and  the  accrued  dividend  thereon  is  charg  d  a^ain^t  the  profi  s  of 
-  car*  -S  a  ires  will  now  be  allo'tei.  As  illustrating  the  value  of  this 


An  inter  m  dividend  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum  was 

pa.d  in  December  last  on  350,00c  Snares  which  absorbed  .  .  £3S  000 

To  payment  of  a  dividend  to  Shareholders  registered  on  the  31st  * 
Ju.y,  at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  issued 

Capital  of  783.000  Shares  . .  r 

To  creation  of  a  Reserve  Fund  400  ooo 

Leaving  a  balance  to  be  carried  forward  of.  .  .  ,  ’  *  ^5  42^ 


o  o 
4  10 


.£989,029  4  10 


**  ■-*  *he  Company  s  business  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  revenue  derived 


_  j- - v,  ..a.w  ««.•,  -rcquirefl! 

1  •  earn  aunt  to  the  credit  1  Profit  a  id  La*>.  including  the  balance  of£i4, 573  25.  5  d. 
or^u.ut  forward  from  last  year’s  statement,  as  shown  La  the  accounts,  is 

£939,020  4c.  xod. 

T  .*  Director-*  recommend  that  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss  be 
-appropruaed  as  follows  : — 


The  assets  of  the  Company  have  been  carefully  valued  and  the  Directors  are  of 
opinion  that  their  estimate  of  same  will  be  m  ire  than  reilizej. 

Of  the  Stocks  and  Shares  in  various  undertakings  held  on  30th  June,  many  have 
since  materially  appreciated  in  value. 

House  and  Landed  Property  and  Shares  in  Landed  Estates  owned  by  the 
Company  have  been  valued  upon  a  basis  to  return  10  per  cent,  on  the  Capita!  value 
inclusive  of  the  prem  ses  occupied  by  the  Company,  to  meet  which  tae  pronettv 
account  has  been  wr.tien  down  to  the  extent  of  £15,054  os.  sd. 

1  he  present  London  O dices  of  the  Company  being  entirely*  inadequate  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the ;  Company’s  b  isine>s  the  L>  reel  n  ha  -  in  g  recently  purchased 
a  ireenold  s ate  in  Austin  briars,  upon  which  a  suitable  and  commodious  buildup 
will  be  erected.  0 

The  Directors  have  also  decided  to  erect,  u-on  one  of  the  Company’s  most 
valuaole  freeh  .J  sites  m  JohannesSurg,  a  I.r-e  block  of  buddings,  salable  for 
offices  and  shops,  and,  on  completion,  the  offices  of  tae  Company  will  be  transferred 
thereto. 

Mr.  G.  w.  Starr,  late  Manager  of  the  Primrose  Mine,  has  been  appointed 
Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Company,  and  a.l  mi  ling  enterprises  with  which  the 
Com  pan  >  is  associated  hove  been  p  need  under  t»is  management  and  control. 

In  view  of  the  large  amount  of  cap.tal  required  to  de*i  with  undertakings  which 
are  constantly  arising  m  connection  with  the  development  of  me  Transvaal  the 
Directors  deem  it  expedient  to  retain  largee  resources  on  hand.  * 

The  business  of  the  Company  since  the  30th  June  co  .tinues  of  a  promising  nature, 
and  the  Director  avail  of  every  opportunity  to  acquire  interests  in  the  further 
developments  taiang  place  in  South  Africa. 


Johannesburg  and  London, 
26th  August,  1895. 


By  order  of  the  Board, 

THOS.  HONEY,  Secretary. 


JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  INVESTMENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


BALANCE  SHEET,  30th  June,  1895. 


LIABILITIES. 

lv  C  ipital  Account  .... 

-ii.ooo  Shares  Issued  at  £i  each,  fully  paid 
*2,000  rcscr.e  Share*  (a*  per  contra)  . 

Boo, ooo 


,  £738,000 
.  12,000 

£800,000 


£ 

Zoo,  ooo 


s.  d. 
o  o 


ASSETS. 


£ 

142,710 


Fixed  Deposits 
Sundry  Creditors  . 
Profit  and  Los*— 
Balance  . 


.  220,939  8  6 

•  122,120  11  11 

-  9S4.<”9  4  >o 

£2,097,095  5  3 


By  Cash  at  Bankers  and  in  hand . 

„  Loans  to  Mining  Companies  and  on  the  London  and  Johannes-' 
burg  Slock  Exchanges,  repayable  at  abort  notice  or  call  ifuily 

secured) . -« f  vs 

Sundry-  Debtors . 

„  Real  Estate,  Hou*e  and  Landed  Properties  and  Shares  in  same* 

„  Investments  in  Mining  Properties  and  Share-,  and  in  Financial, 
i.cipal.  Commercial  and  other  undurt  ildngs  .  ,  . 

,t  Sundry-  Assets,  Machinery',  Office  Furniture,  Sic,  . 

„  Reserve  Shares  (as  per  contra) . . 


273.  So; 

173,362 


121.901 

6,595 

12.000 


7  7 
14  it 

o  o 


.,2,097,005  5  3 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  for  the  Year  ending  30th  June,  1835 


To  Salaries  (including  Audit  Fee) 

.1  Director,  Kc.i  .....  .  ’ 

„  Rent,  Rate*  and  Taxes  .... 
h  Interest  00  Depouts,  Insurance  and  Exchange 
.,  House  and  La-ide  1  Properties,  Macninery,  Office  Furniture, 
ate.,  (written  down) 

■■  Pure  i.*e  of  Agency  Business  (10,000  Johannesburg  Consoli- 
s.  dale  1  Investment  Saares  and  D.v.denJ  on  same) 

.,  General  Expenses,  mc.uJing  Printing  and  Stationery,  Ad*er-’ 
Using,  Licenses.  Ctb.es,  Pottage,,  Bans  Charges,  itc 


To  Interim  Dividend  paid  at  the  rate 
350,030  Shares  .  . 

„  Balance  earned  Bu.ance  Sheet  . 


of  20  X  per  annum 


£ 

r. 

d. 

7.728 

•9 

6 

1,950 

IO 

8 

L3i7 

2 

9 

6,0x3 

*4 

XX 

•7,44* 

8 

XX 

12,000 

O 

0 

3.804 

iS 

5 

6«o.»99 

18 

7 

£690.585 

•3 

9 

35.000 

O 

0 

954,029 

4 

xo 

£>89,029 

4 

zo 

By  Revenue  on  Real  Estate,  House  and  Landed  Proper  ies  . 

»i  -Agency,  Secretarial  and  Transfer  Fees,  Brokerage  Commit 

suns.  See. . 

„  Interest  on  Loans . 

,,  Bad  Debts  ( recovered) ..... 
it  Profit,  on  Mining  Properties,  Shares  in  M  ningand  other  Com 
pames  and  undertakings  (the  Shares  on  hand  taken  at 
market  value  of  the  30th  June,  1895) . 


By  Balance  from  account  to  30th  June,  1894  . 
,,  Premium  on  Shares  (less  expeuse  of  is.ucj 
1,  Balance  brought  down  •  .  ,  . 


£  1 

•4,053 


.  d. 

3  6 


19,576  15  TO 
62,306  II  9 

120  O  O 


594.029  2  S 

£690.535  13  g 


•4.573  2 
3.4.*56  3 
640,399  1 3 


£989,029  4  10 


JOHN  MOON)  .  ... 

Johaxne  Bt-*C.  J.  MONRO  /  Auditors. 

Account .  of  tfTc’jol^'.riesLurg'^dfficc^arc'prupGrl^iimorp'jtatc^ inlf/c^aborc 'BaJmcc^becu*^^  InT;,tm<:nl  Company.  Limited,  and  find  them  correct,  and  that  they  and  the 

London,  x6M  August,  1895.  CHATTERIS,  NICHOLS  &  CO.,  Auditors, 

Chartered  Accountants. 
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WOODSTOCK  (TRANSVAAL)  GOLD 
MINE,  Limited, 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 


Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1832  to  1890. 

CAPITAL  £200,000,  in  £1  Shares. 

Of  which  £70,000  is  available  for  Working  Capital. 


Directors. 

Admiral  FREDERICK  A.  MAXSE  (Chairman  of  the 
Aladdin’s  Lamp  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited), 
Chairman. 

EDWARD  RAWLINGS,  Esq.  (Chairman  of  the  Rand 
Southern  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited.) 

JAMES  MURRAY,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Beechcroft,  Stirling. 

^CHARLES  PRESTON  GIBBONS,  Esq.,  Assoc.Memb. 
Inst.C.E.,  Gravesend. 


*H.  MAPPLEBECK,  Esq.,  of  Barberton,  Transvaal, 
Managing  Director. 

*  Will  join  the  Board  after  Allotment. 


THE  PROSPECTUS  OF  THE  ABOVE  COMPANY 
WILL  BE  ISSUED  ON  MONDAY,  and  can  be  obtained 
from  the 

HBankers. 

THE  CITY  BANK,  LIMITED,  Threadneedle  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

BANQUE  PARISIENNE,  7  Rue  Chauchat,  Paris. 

Crofters. 

In  London  :  Messrs.  EDWARD  B.  HASELDEN  &  CO., 
27  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C.,  and  Stock  Exchange. 

In  Manchester:  Messrs.  STAVEACRE  &  WALTON, 
17  Haworth  Buildings,  Cross  Street. 

In  Glasgow:  JAMES  KIRKWOOD,  Esq.,  7  R°yal 
Bank  Place. 

Or  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Company,  at  the  Offices, 

2  Copthall  Buildings,  E.C. 


North  London  Hospital 

FOR  CONSUMPTION  AND  DISEASES 
OF  THE  CHEST, 

Mount  Vernon,  Hampstead,  and  41  Fitzroy  Sq.,  W. 


FOUNDED  186  0. 


Established  for  the  Reception  of  Patients  from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 
Treasurer. — Alfred  Hoare,  Esq.,  37  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Chairman. — Benjamin  A.  Lyon,  Esq. 
Depity-Chairman. — The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Robarts. 


There  is  no  disease  the  ravages  of  which  extend  to  a  greater  degree 
amongst  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  than  Consumption,  and  the 
whole  community  must  be  interested  in  alleviating  the  sufferings  of 
those  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  contract  this  disease. 

224,590  Patients  have  been  relieved  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Charity. 


2,826  Out-Patients  ] 
384  In-Patients  J 


treated  last  year. 


The  Charity  has  No  Endowment  whatever,  and  is  entirely 
supported  by  Voluntary  Contributions. 


Funds  are  urgently  needed  to  enable  the  Committee  to  Furnish  the  New 
Wing  recently  opened  by  H.R.H.  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN,  and  to 
pay  off  a  debt  of  £8,000  now  owing  on  the  building. 

LIFE  NOMINATION  TO  BED  IN  HOSPITAL,  £315. 


Contributions  u-ill  be  thankfully  received  at  the  Office,  41  Fitzroy 
Square,  W.,  by  the  Secretary,  1. 1 OSFL  F.  I1ILL,  M.A. 


BOOKS. 


'THE  HOSPITAL  for  DISEASES  of  the  THROAT, 

-I  GOLDEN  SQUARE,  W.  (Founded  1863.) 

Patron- HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Bankers — Sir  SAMUEL  SCOTT,  Bart.,  &  CO. 

W.  HOLT,  Sccravpy. 


MR.  MURRAY’S  LIST. 

Just  out.  With  Illustrations  and  Map,  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  NEW  FOREST.  A  Short  Account  of  its 

Hktorv  Traditions,  Folk-lore,  Natural  History,  Sports  and  Games, 
Xc  By  Rose  C.  de  Crespigny  and  Horace  G.  Hutchinson, 
Author  of  "Golf"  in  the  Badminton  Series. 

••A  charmingly  illustrated  book  which  John  Murray,  of  Albemarle 
Street  publishes.  The  place  is  enchanted  ground.  Every  one  ofus 
Lnnws  something  about  it ;  very  few  among  us  know  so  much  about  it  as 
we  should  be  glad  to  know.  And  the  authors  of  this  book  tell  us  every¬ 
thing  in  the  brightest  and  most  attractive  way.  —Daily  News. 

“A  delightful  book  this  is,  both  for  what  it  contains  and  what  it 
suggests." — Daily  Chronicle. 

Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

A  POCKET  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  MODERN 

GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES  AS  ACTUALLY 
WRITTEN  AND  SPOKEN.  Being  a  copious  vocabulary  ol-.n 
words  and  expressions  current  in  ordinary  reading  and  in  everyday 
talk  with  especial  illustration,  by  means  of  distinctive  signs  of  the 
collo  luial  and  popular  Greek  language,  for  the  guidance  of  students 
and  travellers  through  Greece  and  the  East.  By  A.  Jannaris 
Ph  D.  (Germany),  Author  of  the  latest  Ancient  and  Modem  Greek 
Lexicon  (the  only  one  approved  by  the  Greek  Government). 

Shortly,  with  numerous  Maps,  crown  8vo. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  ASIA  MINOR,  TRANS- 

A  CAUCASTA  PERSIA,  *c  An  entirely  Work  Edited  bv 

M aj°r‘Gonw^^ir  Ch akles^W '^son , ^R.  K,  ^rofWV. 

Ramsay!' Col.  Everett  C.m'.G.',  Lieut.-Col.  Harry  Cooper.  Mr. 
Devey,  and  others.  _ _ 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

A  HANDBOOK  FOR  DEVON.  A  New  and 

thoroughly  Revised  Edition,  with  New  Set  of  Maps  and  I  Ians. 

Now  ready,  8vo,  12s. 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.  Nos.  361  and 

1  362,  formtag ThefnSx  Numbers  for  Vol,  r6x-r8o  inclusive. 

vi'DPiv  aitf.marle  Street. 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

T.  P.  O'CONNOR.  M.P. 

SOME  OLD  LOVE  STORIES.  By  T.  P. 

O'Connor,  with  Portrait  of  Author.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

V  The  love  stories  are  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  Wife— William 
Hazlitt  and  Sarah  Walker— Mirabeau  and  Sophie  de  Monnier— Fersen  and 
Marie  Antoinette — Carlyle  and  his  Wife. 

ANTHONY  HOPE  AND  OTHERS 

DIALOGUES  OF  THE  DAY.  Edited  by 

Oswald  Crawpvrd,  and  written  by  Anthony  Hope,  Violet  Hunt, 
Clara  Saville  Clarke.  Mrs.  Ernest  Leverson,  Marion 
Hepworth  Dixon,  Mrs.  Alfred  Hunt,  Mrs.  Crackanthospe, 
Gertrude  Kingston,  tne  Editor,  and  others.  With  20  fuil-page 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  55.  Ready. 

***  Shon  plays  of  six  or  eight  pages  in  length  each,  arranged  to  make 
pleasant  reading,  and  dealing  v.  .th  incidents,  personages,  and  topics  of 

modern  life. 

MRS.  FULLER  MAITLAND. 

PAGES  FROM  THE  DAY-BOOK  OF  BETHIA 

HARD  ACRE.  By  Ella  Fuller  Maitland.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  having  been  exhausted  in  a  few”  weeks, 
a  Second  Edition,  revised  by  the  Author,  is  now  ready. 

RICHARD  G.  HATTON. 

FIGURE  DRAWING  AND  COMPOSITION. 

Being  a  number  cf  Hints  for  the  Student  and  Designer  upon  the 
Treatment  of  the  Human  Figure.  By  Richard  G.  Hatton,  Head¬ 
master,  An  School,  Durham  College  of  Science.  Newcastle-on-Tvne. 

With  500  diagrams.  Crown  8vo,  9s. 

CHAPMAN’S  MAGAZINE^ for  September. 

Edited  by  OSWALD  CRAWFURD, 

Contains  the  Detective  Story  which  obtained  the  Second  Prize  in 
The  Great  .American  Competition, 

Entitled  “THE  TWINKLING  OF  AIN  EYE," 

by  Professor  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 

Also  FIVE  COMPLETE  STORIES  by 

BEATRICE  HARRADEN,  CHARLES  T.  C.  JAMES 
F.  MANVILLE  FENN,  JOSEPH  STRANGE 
and  MARK  SALE. 

The  Serial  S' ones 

by  BRET  HARTE  and  by  VIOLET  HUNT  a*e  Continued. 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  W.  L.  COURTNEY. 

SEPTEMBER. 

A  PARTY  WITH  A  FUTURE.  By  J.  Louis  Gar  vis. 

-OLERIDGE  AST)  HIS  CRI  !  ICS.  By  N.v.ellC.  Smith 
LORD  SALISBURY  S  TRIUMPH.  By  H.  D.  Traill. 

THE  CASE  OI  4C.NER  By  Friedrich  Nietzsche. 

TTAM^OULO  FF'S^F  AlU*  'bjt'  £d*«d 

By  W,lUA“  ^  BSAR* 

SCIENCE.  By  St.  George  Mivart,  F.R.S. 

N DIA  AND  THE  \  ICE-ROYALTY.  Bv  E.  Kav  Robinson. 
mm?"- ^  Of  CHINA.  By  M.  Rees  Davies. 
v  or  KARL  XOGT.  By  Professor  Ernst  Haeckel. 

N  CAsL  OF  DISCOA  ERY.  By  M.s.  W.  K.  Clifford. 

.oncspondence  : 

“COMMON  SENSE*  AND  THE  ELMIRA  REFORMATORY.  By 
Havelock  Ellis. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  London. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLER S,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
exeral  agents  for  private  bookbuyers  *  public  institutions  in 

INDIA,  THE  COLONIES.  AMERICA.  AND  ABROAD. 

A  Moorhly  Casalft^ac;  Specsnea  Number  posr  free. 
tSRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED ;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGET. 
Ttlegnfkic  AUrtst :  BOOKMEN.  LONDON.  C*U  :  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C..  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


9  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


f  R.  GEORGE  REDWAY,  formerly  of  York  Street, 

•  Covent  Garden,  and  late  D  rector  an  i  Manager  of  Kegan  Paul’ 
v-'r£??l>n<:r  *  f~°"  limited,  begs  to  announce  that  he  will  RESUME 

£t  u  15  •*  publisher  on  his  own  account  upon  October  i 

.XT.  He  will  be  glad  in  the  meantime  to  hear  from  Authors  with  MSS. 
uly  for  publication,  and  to  consider  proposals  for  New  Books.  Address 

above. 

- - - - - - - - - 

J*HE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. . £1  g  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World .  1  10  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
wabar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 

•tch  the  Friday  evening’s  maiL 

^  **•  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 

STEEL  4  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C, 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  NEW  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.  With 

Biographical  Notices  of  its  Members,  Recorded  Polls,  Comparison*' 
with  Previous  Elections,  Statistical  Analysis,  4c.,  from  the  Times. 
i6mo,  is. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  COORDINATE  GEO- 

METRY.  By  S.  L.  Loney,  M. A. .  late  Fellow  cf  Sidney  Sussex 
College.  Cambridge;  Professor  at  the  Roval  Holloway 'College. 
Globe  8vo,  4s.  6d.  '  is 

MACMILLAN  S  MANUALS  FOR  STUDENTS. 

A  LABORATORY  MANUAL  OF  ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY.  By  Dr.  Lassar  Cohn,  Professor  cf  Chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Konigsberg.  Translated,  with  the  Author  s  sanction, 
from  the  Second  German  Edition,  by  Alexander  Smith.  B.Sc. " 
Ph.D.  Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

PERSONALITY,  HUMAN  AND  DIVINE. 

Being  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  the  year  1894.  By  J.  R.  Illing¬ 
worth,  NLA.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

PUBLIC  FINANCE.  By  C.  F.  Bastable, 

M.  A. .  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo,  12s.  6d-  neL 

GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW  PLANTS. 

A  Primer  lor  Amateurs.  By  CHARLES  COLLINS.  Edited  bv  J. 
\\ right,  P.R.H.S.  With  Thiny-eight  Illustrations.  Pott  8vo,  is. 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY’S  WORKS.  Pocket  Edition.  VoL  II 

ALTON  LOCKE,  TAILOR  AND  POET.  An 

Autobiography.  With  a  Prefatory  Memoir  by  Thomas  Hughes,  Q.C., 
Author  of  “Tom  Brown's  Schooldays.”  Pott  8vo,  is.  6d. 

MACMILLAN  S  THREE- AND-SIXPENNY  SERIES. 

VICTORIA  EDITION  OF  SHAKESPEARE  S 

W  ORKS.  In  3  vols.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d*  each  voL 
ENGLISH  CLASSICS. — New  Volume. 

TENNYSON’S  GUINEVERE.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes  by  G.  C.  Macaulay,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Globe  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

ILLUSTRATED  STANDARD  NOVELS.— New  Volume. 

JACOB  FAITHFUL.  By  Captain  Marryat, 

Illustrated  by  Henry  M.  Brock.  With  an  Introduction  by  David 
Hannay.  Crown  8vo,  35.  6d. 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE.— September. 

Price  is. 


No.  431.  Contents. 

1.  The  Nicaragua  and  Panama  Canals. 

2.  From  a  War  Balloon. 

3.  John  Zizka. 

4-  A  Night  on  the  Heather. 

5.  Rachel  and  Leah. 

o.  The  Road  to  Rome.  Concluded. 

7.  When  we  were  Boys.  V. 

8.  The  Future  of  Liberalism. 

9.  A  Page  of  Philosophy. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  London. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  959.  SEPTEMBER  1895.  2s.  6cL 

CONTENTS. 

From  a  Correspondent  in  thk 


THE  JAPANESE  IMBROGLIO 

East. 

A  MASTER  OF  DECEIT.  By  Ian  Maclare.n. 

BENJAMIN  CONSTANT. 

DEERSTALKING:  SEARCH  FOR  A  "ROYAL 
A  FOREIGNER.  Chaps.  XLVII.-LII. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  “THE  QUEEN'S  MARIE.” 

JOHN  PETER  MACNAB,  Commission  Agent 
Golfer. 

A  SUMMER  SCENE.  By  Charles  T.  Lustf.d. 

WHY  WE  WENT  TO  CHITRAL.  By  an  Indian  Correspondent 
OXFORD  THEN  AND  NOW. 

HARNESSING  NIAGARA.  By  George  Forbes. 

THE  NEW  DAY. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


By  Tom  Speedy. 

By  A.  Lang, 
and  Practical 


THE  WOMAN  WHO  WOULDN’T. 

An  Answer  to  "The  Woman  Who  Did,”  from  the  pen  of  a  Lady  well  known- 
in  society  as  an  authoress  who  veils  her  identity  under  the 
pseudonym  of 

LUCAS  CLEEYE. 

Just  ready,  1  vol.,  cr.  8vo,  price  3s.  6d. 


LONDON:  SIM PK IN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON.  KENT  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SOU’S  LIST. 


Now  ready,  Price  One  Shilling. 

THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 

CONTENTS  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1895. 


SCYLLA  OR  CHARYBDIS?  Chaps.  X.-XI. 
THE  FUTURE  EMPEROR-KING. 

THE  EXINGTON  BANK. 

MONTAIGNE. 

ROUNDEL. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  AFFLICTION. 

BRAVA  TORERA  !” 

MUSICAL  SANDS. 

MADEMOISELLE  DE  MAUPIN. 

WITH  THOMAS  INGOLDSBY  IN  KENT. 

.  RALPH  RENTON,  BACHELOR. 

.  PAUL  THE  ECCENTRIC. 

AN  UNPAID  GOVERNESS. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 


READY  ON  MONDAY  NEXT. 

A  MONTH  OF  MADNESS. 

By  HAROLD  VALLINGS, 

Author  of  "A  Parson  at  Bay,”  “  The  Transgression  of 
Terence  Clancy,”  &c. 

In  1  vol. ,  crown  8vo,  6s. 


By  the  Author  of  "  Uncle  Piper  of  Piper's  Hill." 

NOW  READY. 

not  counting  the  cost. 

By  TASMA, 

Author  of  “  In  Her  Earliest  Youth,"  &c. 


In  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 


NOW  READY. 

ANTHONY  GRAEME.  By  Editii  Gray 

»  .1  1  c  TOT I rr/nn  ”  .R'f*  To  T 


WHEELWRIGHT,  Author  of  “  The  Vengeance  of  Medea,”  &c.  In  1 
vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 


NOW  READY. 

BEWITCHED  A  Love  Story.  By  Emily 

T  _ _ 1  ~ 


Bennett.  In  2  vols.,  crown  8vo. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 


tTbe  flew  IRevtew. 

Edited  by  W.  E.  HENLEY. 


ONE  SHILLING  MONTHLY. 


CO  NTENTS. — SEP  TEMBER. 


i'lM dSKuSS  of  liberalism 

TOS  fraSoH 

A  TROPICAL  COLONY 

TA  ORLEANl'SME  MAIS  ROYALISME 

AMERICAN  TRAITS . 

ENGINEERING  IN  THE  NAVY  .  . 

THE  FREE  LIBRARY  FAILURE 
THE  JUG  AND  THE  BOTTLE  . 
STAMBULOFF . 


THREE  HOLIDAY  BOOKS 


By  H 


London:  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  zi  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


SEPTEMBER,  1895. 


Which,  every  one  should  read. 

UPWARDS  OF 

200,000  Copies  have  already  been  called  for— 

1.  The  Little  Minister. 

By  J.  M.  BARRIE.  6s. 

2.  King  Solomon’s  Mines. 

By  RIDER  HAGGARD.  3s.  6d. 

3  Treasure  Island. 


By  C.  E.  Raimond. 
.  By  Jas.  Annand. 
By  Rev.  T.  E.  Brown. 
By  Mrs.  Lynn  Lynton. 
By  Frederick  Boyle. 

.  By  W.  B.  Yeats. 

By  “  Gallicus.” 
By  Martin  Morris. 
By  R.  C.  Oldknow. 
.  By  W.  Roberts. 
B.  Marriott  Watson. 
.  By  Henry  Gust. 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARST0N  &  CO..  Limited. 
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By  R.  L.  STEVENSON.  3s.  6d. 


By  STANLEY  WEYMAN. 

From  the  Memoirs  of  a  Minister 
of  France.” 

READY  SEPTEMBER  2.  Price  6s. 


the  nineteenth  century. 


The  Story  of  Francis  Cludde. 

SIXTH  EDITION.  6s. 


The  Man  in  Black. 

FIFTH  EDITION.  3s.  6d. 


NOW  READY.  Price  is.  4d. 

A  WHIRL  ASUNDER. 

By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON. 

Being  the  New  Volume  of  CASSELL’S  POCKET  LIBRARY. 

Other  Volumes  of  which  are  : 


THE  LITTLE  HUGUENOT.  By  Max  Pemberton.  Second* 
Edition,  is.  4d. 


A  WHITE  BABY.  By  James  Welsh,  is.  4d. 

A  KING’S  DIARY.  By  Percy  White.  Fourth  Edition,  is.  4d.; 


ON  MONDA  Y  NEXT  WILL  BE  PUBLLSHED 

TWO  NEW  VOLUMES 


CENTURY  SCIENCE  SERIES, 

Edited  by  Sir  HENRY  ROSCOE,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 


JUSTUS  VON  LIEBIG: 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORK. 

By  W.  A.SHENSTONE,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  Clifton  College.  3S.6dl 


THE  HERSCHELS  and 

MODERN  ASTRONOMY 


By  AGNES  M.  CLERKE,  Author  of  “  A  Popular  History  of  Astronoml 
during  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  &c.  3s.  6d. 


1ST  AM  AND  ITS  CRITICS.  By  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Ameer  Alt. 
PERMANENT  DOMINION  IN  ASIA.  By  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  K.C.B., 

'THE  ROMANTIC  AND  CONTEMPORARY  PLAYS  OF  THOMAS  HEY- 
WOOD.  Bv  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  „ 

TUV  ROMANCE  OF  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI.  By  the  Count  de  Calonne. 
AMERICAN S  AN D  THE  PAN -BRITAN NIC  MOVEMENT.  By  J.  Astley 

Cooper. 

NEW  BRITISH  MARKETS  :  . 

N  (A  TROPICAL  AFRICA.  By  Captain  Lugard. 

AFRICANISTS  IN  COUNCIL.  By  A.  Silva  White. 

PICTURE  SALTS  OF  i8os.  By  W.  Roberts. 

LION  HUNTING  BETOND  THE  HAUD.  By  H.  C.  Lowther. 

1’HF  KU1HO  DAW.  By  Professor  Max  Muller. 

A  FOREIGN  At  FAIRS  COMMITTEE.  By  Sidney  Low. 

THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  RUSSIA.  By  Prince  Kropotkin. 

NOTE  FROM  MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER. 


ALREADY  PUBLLSHED. 

JOHN  D  ALTON  AND  THE  RISE  OI 

MODERN  CHEMISTRY.  By  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  F.R.S.  3s.  6cj 
"  At  once  a  biography  and  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  modern  science! 
Sir  Henry  Roscoe  has  drawn  a  vivid  portrait  of  a  very  remarkable  person 
aiity  and  has  devoted  his  rare  powers  of  scientific  exposition  to  a  ver 
instructive  appreciation  of  Dalton's  place  in  the  history  of  samee.^^ 


MAJOR  RENNELL,  F.R.S.,  AND  THE  RISE 

OF  ENGLISH  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Clements  R.  Markham,  C.B.| 
F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  3s.  6d. 


“Written  with  great  literary  skill  and  profound  geographical  know 
ledge." — The  Times.  --- 


“It  would  be  unfair  to  pick  the  plums  out  of  a  work which  we  could  hav 
wish’d  twice  as  long,  and  in  its  literary  skill  and  mechanical  get-upisa 
creditable  to  the  distinguished  President  ot  the  Royal  Geographical  Societl 

as  to  the  publishers  of  the  latest  '  Senes. 

■■  The  side  incidents  make  RenneU's  career  read  like  one  of  Marryat 

novels." — St.  James's  Gazette. 


READY  SHORTLY. 

CHARLES  LYELL  AND  MODERN  GEO| 

LOOT  By  Rex  Professor  T.  G.  Bonney,  F.R.S.  3s.  6d. 


CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  London,  Paris,  and  MelbOIRM 
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NEW  IBOOKS 

PUBLISHED  BY  HORACE  COX. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  on  Application. 


NEW  NOVEL. 

Just  Published,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  price  6s. 

A  SIN  OF  THE  SOUL. 

By  Lady  FAIRLIE  CUNINGHAME. 


MISS  FLORENCE  MARRYAT'S  LAST  NEW  NOVEL. 

Just  Published,  crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

AT  HEART  A  RAKE. 

By  FLORENCE  MARRYAT, 

Author  of  “  Love’s  Conflict,”  “My  Sis‘er  the  Actress,”  "  Parson 

Jones,”  “  There  is  no  Death,”  &c. 

The  World. — *'  In  the  latest  of  Miss  Florence  Marryat’s  novels  ‘  At  Heart  a  Rake,* 
we  have  an  amusing  and  able  exposure  of  the  New  Woman  craze.  The  Pushahead 
Club  is  the  best  protest  that  has  been  made  against  the  ‘movement’  which  will 
i  probably  go  the  way  of  other  fads  under  a  regime  of  common-sense  and  fitness  of 
things.  Miss  Marryat’s  story  is  brisk  and  interesting  ;  she  expounds  views  that  are 
honest  and  principles  that  are  sound  ;  there  is  ‘no  nonsense  ’  about  her  downright 
interpretation  of  the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  husband  and  wife.’ 


In  demy  8vo,  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  price  ios.  6d. 

AN  AUSTRALIAN  IN  CHINA: 

Being  the  Narrative  of  a  Quiet  Journey  across  China 
to  British  Burma. 

By  G.  E.  MORRISON,  M.B.C.M.  Edin.,  F.R.G.S. 

"  Mr.  Morrison  is  an  Australian  doctor  who  has  achieved  probably  the  most 
remarkable  journey  through  the  Flowery  Land  ever  attempted  by  a  Christian.  .  .  .  He 
was  entirely  unarmed  and  unaccompanied,  save  for  trie  coolies  who  carried  his 
baggage.  Such  a  journey — three  thousand  miles  in  length — could  not  fail  to  present 
many  curious  customs  and  as  many  crious  peoples.  But  it  is  owing  entirely  to 
Dr.  Morrison’s  graphic  manner  of  description,  and  his  acutely  keen  observation,  that 
his  travels  are  such  a  reality  to  the  reader.  This  portly  volume  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  books  of  travel  of  the  many  published  this  year.  It  is  frank,  original, 
and  quite  ungarnished  by  adventitious  colouring.’’ — St.  James's  Budget. 


NOW  READY. 

In  demy  8vo,  with  Portraits,  price  $s. 

PROFESSIONAL  WOMEN  UPON 
THEIR  PROFESSIONS. 

CONVERSATIONS  RECORDED  BY  MARGARET 
BATESON. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  ESME  STUART. 

Now  Ready.  In  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  price  21s. 

MARRIED  TO  ORDER. 

A  Romance  of  Modern  Days. 

By  ESME  STUART. 

Author  of  “Joan  Vellacot,”  “A  Woman  of  Forty,”  “  Kestell 
of  Greystone,”  &c. 

"  This  uncommon  story.”—  Western  Morning  News. 

“Exceedingly  well  written.” — Lloyd's. 

“Lively  and  interesting.”—  Grantham  Journal. 

"  Entertaining  and  unconventional.” —  Publishers'  Circular. 

“A  full  and  charming  story.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

“  Has  every  prospect  of  gaining  a  far-famed  success,  which  would  be  well 

deserved.” — Liverpool  Post. 

“  A  powerful  as  well  a*  delightful  story.  One  of  those  works  which  add  to  the 
reputation  of  any  author.’'— Sheffield  Telegraph. 

‘  Has  many  excellences,  not  the  least  of  them  being  the  admirab’c  writing.” 

_  Dundee  Advertiser . 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  ALEC  TWEED  IE. 

Now  Ready,  Second  Edition,  price  6s. 

WILTON,  Q.C.  ;  or.  Life  in  a  Highland  Shooting  Box. 

By  Mrs.  Al.EC  Twf.edie  (nee  Har'cy),  Author  of  “  A  Winter  Jaunt  to 
Norway"  (with  Personal  Accounts  of  Nansen,  Ibsen,  Bjonison,  Brandcs),  “A 

Girl’s  Ride  to  Iceland,”  &c. 

"Mrs.  Alec  Tweed ie  has  much  to  tell  that  is  at  once  racy  and  interesting,  and 
those  who  love  the  Highlands  will  read  her  admirable  word  pictures  with  great 
pleasure.  The  story  is  eminently  readable.”— Scotsman. 

Now  Ready,  crown  Evo,  cloth  boards,  price  6s.  net. 

IN  MARKET  OVERT.  By  James  Payn,  Author  of  “By 

Proxy,”  “The  Confidential  Agent,'  “A  Stumble  on  the  Threshold,”  &c. 
With  Illustrations  by  Walter  Facet. 

Now  Ready  at  the  Libraries  and  Bookstalls.  In  crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

WHEN  FORTUNE  FROWNS :  being  the  Life  and 

Adventures  of  Gilbert  Co*waith,  a  Gentleman  of  Cornwall;  how  he  fought  for 
Prince  Charles  in  the  years  1745  and  1746.  and  what  befell  him  thereafter,  liy 
Katharine  Lee  (Mrs.  Henry  Jcnnrr',  Author  of  “A  Western  Wildflowcr," 
“  In  London  Town,"  •*  Katharine  Blyth,"  "An  Imperfect  Gentlemen,"  “  Love 
or  Money,"  “  In  the  A!  atian  Mountains,"  &c. 

A  POCKET  BOOK  KOR  ANGLERS  AND  RAMBLERS. 

Now  Ready,  in  crown  tamo,  Lucktam,  as.  (d.  net ;  paper  covers,  is.  Id.  net. 

\  MIXED  BAG.  A  Medley  of  Angling  Stories  and 

Sketches.  By  “Red  Spinner.”  Author  of  “  Near  and  Far."  "By  Stream 
and  Sea,”  "Travel  and  Trout,”  "  Waters  dc  Sketches,”  "Notable  Shipwrecks,” 
Ihe  Thames  from  Oxford  to  the  Pool,”  &c. 


MESSRS.  LONCMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  A.  CONAN  DOYLE. 

THE  STAEK-MUNRO  LETTERS. 

By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE, 

Author  of  “  The  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes.” 

Crown  8vo,  6s.  [On  September  6th. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MR.  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD. 

JOAN  HASTE. 

By  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD. 

With  20  Illustrations  by  F.  S.  Wilson. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY.-Wc-w  Volume. 

Edited  by  the  Duke  of  BEAUFORT,  K.G.,  and  A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 

SEA  FISHING. 

By  JOHN  BICKERDYKE. 

With  Contributions  on  WHALING,  by  Sir  H.  W.  Gore-Booth  ; 
TARPON,  by  Alfred  C.  Harmsworth  ; 

ANTIPODEAN  AND  FOREIGN  FISH,  by  W.  Senior. 

With  22  Full-page  Plates  and  175  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  C.  Napier  Hemy, 

R.  T,  Pritchett,  W.  W.  May,  and  others. 

Crown  8vo,  ios.  6d. 


NOW  READY,  PRICE  SIXPENCE. 

LONGMAN'S  MAGAZINE.-September. 


OLD  MR.  TREDGOLD.  By  Mrs. 

Oliphant.  Chaps.  13-16. 
FABLES.  By  the  Late  R.  L.  Steven¬ 
son.  (Concluded.) 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  PIANO. 
By  May  Kend»ll. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  OF  WHITE 
ofSELBORNE.  By  Mrs.  A.  Lang. 


THE  NEW  CENTURION.  Part  I. 
By  James  Eastwick.  (To  he  con¬ 
cluded.) 

SUNSHINE  AND  LIFE.  By  Mrs 
Percy  Frankland. 


AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP. 
Andrew  Lang. 


By 


“  Wo  country  house  will  be  without  a  copy,  and  no  sportsman 
ever  go  a  journey  without  his  ‘BADMINTON  MAGAZINE.’” 

TAXI)  A XD  WATER. 

No.  2  is  now  Ready.  Price  One  Shilling. 

THE  BADMINTON  MAGAZINE 

OF  SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES. 

Edited  by  ALFRED  E.  T.  WATSON  (“Rapier"). 

“  Should  go  like  a  driven  grouse.” — Field. 

Major  R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell. 

The  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles. 


Lord  Walsingham 


1.  THE  SPORT  OF  RAJAHS. 

Illustrated  by  the  Author. 

2.  SPORT  IN  THE  NEW  FOREST. 

Illustrated  by  G.  E.  Lodge  and  A.  Thorburn. 

3.  ASCOT  REMINISCENCES.  The  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire. 

Illustrated  by  N.  Arthur  Loraine  and  J.  Chatlton. 

4-  ON  THE  SANDHILLS.  Horace  Hutchinson. 

Illustrated  by  H.  G.  Massey. 

5.  PARTRIDGE  SHOOTING. 

Illustrated  by  A.  Thorburu. 

6.  THE  BEST  ELEVEN.  (1  )  H.  Perkins,  Sec.  of  M.C.C. 

(2.)  C.  W.  Alcock,  Sec.  of  Surrey  C.C. 

7.  OLD  SPORTING  PRINTS.  Hedley  Peek 

Illustrated. 

8.  FENCING.  Miss  May  G.  Norris 

Illustrated  by  E.  Sparks  and  F.  Craig.  From  Sketches  by  the  Author. 

9.  THE  DEE.  G.  Christopher  Davies. 

lllus  rated  by  N.  J.  Gibb. 

10.  MODERN  YACHTS  AND  YACHT  RACING.  Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  Bart. 

Illustrated  by  R.  T.  Prichtu. 

it.  NOTES  BY  “RAPIER.” 


London  and  New  York:  LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO. 


TJOOKS. — HATCHARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly,  W. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  See.  New  choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

ELDER  CONKLIN, 

AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

By  FRANK  HARRIS.  6s. 

"These  ably  conceived  and  ably  written  stories  seem  to  rank  the  late 
editor  of  the  Fortnightly  and  new  editor  of  the  Saturday  among  the 
‘  realists.'  But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Three  of  the  six  are  simply 
‘  realistic’  as  every  narrative  of  incident  should  be,  and  therefore  of  them¬ 
selves  hardly  suggest  a  distinctive  label  for  Mr.  Frank  Harris's  work.  They 
betray  unmistakably  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bret  Harle  ;  nor  are  we  sure  that 
that  writer  has  given  us  more  characteristic  or  graphic  pictures  of  the 
society  of  frontier  township  and  mining  camp  than  we  find  in  ‘  The 
Sherill  and  his  Partner,’  '  Eatin’  Crow,' and  'The  Best  Man  in  Garotte.’ 
The  three  remaining  stories — still  American  and  of  the  Western  States — are 
more  complex.  They  are  sufficiently  rich  in  incident,  but  incident  is 
subordinated  to  character,  and  the  mind  is  strung  up  to  high  tension  by  the 
spectacle  of  warring  impulses  and  tottering  virtue." — Times. 


London.  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  S’rand.  W.C 


London  :  HORACE  COX,  Windsor  House,  Bream's  Buildincs,  E  C. 
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CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  BRITISH  POLICY.  By 


the  late  Sir  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A.,  K.C.M.G.  With  a  Portrait,  and  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author  by  G.  W.  Prothero,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of 
History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  12s. 

[ Nearly  ready. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LAW  BEFORE 


THE  TIME  OF  EDWARD  I.  By  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart., 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Corpus  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law  ;  and  Frederic  William 
Maitland,  LL.D.,  Downing  Professor  of  the  Laws  of  England  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Royal  8vo,  2  vols. ,  40s. 

■*'  At  last  we  have  a  worthy  history  of  English  Law — two  volumes  which 
are  comparable  with  the  best  treatises  on  German  or  Roman  Law,  which 
describe  with  ample  knowledge  the  origin  and  development  of  our  law 
before  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  which,  when  completed,  will  give 
students  that  which  they  have  long  needed.  .  .  .  Few  persons,  if  any, 
since  Selden  have  done  more  for  English  legal  history  than  Mr.  Maitland  ; 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock  contributes  to  the  literary  partnership  a  large  capital 
of  attainments  ;  and  the  result  is  a  book  which  puts  an  end  to  a  long¬ 
standing  reproach. — Times. 

“  The  patient  and  most  valuable  researches  on  which  the  Downing  and 
Corpus  Professors  are  well  known  to  have  been  long  engaged,  have  borne 
goodly  fruit  in  the  two  volumes  before  us.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  magistral  handling  of  their  subject,  the  broad,  luminous  treatment 
of  their  materials,  the  frequent  originality,  yet  unvarying  soundness  of  the 
conclusions  at  which  they  arrive. — Athenceum. 

“It  is  no  exaggeration  of  praise  to  prqnounce  the  two  volumes  which 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock  and  Professor  Maitland  have  together  produced  a 
work  of  striking  merit  and  enduring  value.  It  is  probably  long  since  the 
Cambridge  University  Press  has  issued  so  important  and  luminous  a 
publication.  .  .  .  Undoubtedly  these  volumes  will  find  their  place  on  the 
shelves  of  every  student  of  legal  history,  and  will  be  referred  to  by  every 
lawyer  who  is  no  mere  empiric.  .  .  .  This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
.best  books  concerned  with  a  special  branch  of  history  that  has  appeared 
for  a  long  time  past.” — Morning  Past. 


PUBLIC  INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  A 


MANUAL  OF.  By  T.  A.  Walker,  M  A.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Middle 
Temple;  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge;  Author  of  “ The  Science 
of  International  Law."  Demy  8vo,  9s. 


INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  CHAPTERS  ON 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF.  By  J.  Westlake,  M.A.,  Q.C.,  Whewell 
Professor  of  International  Law.  Demy  8vo,  10s. 


A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  THE 


MANUSCRIPTS  IN  THE  FITZWILLIAM  MUSEUM.  Illustrated 
with  twenty  pages  of  Photographic  reproductions.  By  M.  R.  JAMES, 
Litt.D.,  Director  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  and  Fellow  of  King’s 
College,  Cambridge.  Royal  8vo,  25s.  net. 


EURIPIDES,  THE  RATIONALIST :  a  Study 


in  the  History  of  Art  and  Religion.  By  A.  W.  Verrall,  Litt.D., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

“As  a  study  of  Euripides  through  his  work,  and  of  the  Hellenic  spirit 
and  pagan  religion  through  Euripides,  the  volume  under  notice  is,  to  say 
■the  least  of  it,  one  of  the  finest  products  of  modern  Cambridge  scholarship. 
.  .  .  We  will  only  add  that  'Euripides,  the  Rationalist’  cannot  be  left 
unread  by  any  one  who  concerns  himself  with  the  literature  of  Greece." 

Educational  Times. 


THE  ANCIENT  BOEOTIANS  :  their  Character 


and  Culture  and  their  Reputation.  By  W.  Rhys  Roberts,  M.A. , 
Profess  r  of  Greek  in  the  University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor. 
Demy  8  to,  5s. 

“  In  a  thin  8vo  of  90  pages  Professor  Roberts  brings  together  practically 
all  that  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  ancient  history  cf  Boeotia,  and  makes 
out  a  strong  case  in  its  favour  against  the  jealous  attacks  made  by  Athenian 
writers  and  speakers  upon  the  character  of  its  inhabitants.  .  .  .  The 
volume  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  University  Students,  and  to  all  who 
wish  to  keep  their  minds  free  from  prejudice  in  judging  the  different  types 
of  Hellenic  life  and  character." — Times. 


Ube  Cambrige  Historical  Series. 

General  Editor:  G.  W.  Prothero,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  ; 
Cambridge,  and  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  volumes  of  this  New  Series  will  be  of  moderate  size,  and  will  be 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  University  Extension  Students,  as  well 
as  of  more  advanced  readers. 


THE  REVOLUTIONARY  AND  NAPOLEONIC 


ERA,  1789-1815.  W  By  J.  H.  Rose,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ’s 
College.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

“  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Rose’s  treatment  of  this  difficult  and  1 
complicated  subject  shows  a  grasp  of  essentials  and  a  soundness  of  judg¬ 
ment  that  are  decidedly  uncommon.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  C'est  peut-Stre,  de  cette  difficile  pdriode,  le  plus  stir,  le  plus  lumineux 
Manuel  qui  ait  dtd  encore  dcrit." — Journal  des  Dibats. 


OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  INDUSTRIAL 


HISTORY.  By  W.  Cunningham,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,! 

Cambridge,  and  Ellen  A.  McArthur,  Lecturer  at  Girton  College.) 

Crown  8vo,  4s. 

“A  very  lucid  and  instructive  summary  of  economical  history."  ’ 

Times. 

“As  an  introduction  to  a  vast  subject  of  the  highest  possible  'importance, 
which  is  too  often  neglected  by  historians,  this  little  work,  which  is  a  re¬ 
markable  specimen  of  skilful  condensation,  will  be  helpful  to  many.” 

Daily  News. 

"Dr.  Cunningham  has  produced  a  work  which  no  student  of  English 
history,  whether  industrial  or  general,  can  afford  to  overlook.  Few  mem 
have  specialized  more  happily  than  Dr.  Cunningham,  and  none  have 
surpassed  him  in  the  power  of  reproducing  the  results  of  his  studies. 
Although  of  no  great  bulk,  ...  it  nevertheless  possesses  the  quality  and 
authority  of  a  standard  work." — Educational  Review. 


THE  AUSTRALASIAN  COLONIES,  from 


their  Foundation  to  the  year  1893.  By  E.  Jenks,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
King’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Professor  of  Law  in  University! 
College,  Liverpool ;  late  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  in  Melbourne 
University.  With  Maps,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  Mr.  Jenks’s  little  volume  is  compact,  well  arranged,  and  written  in  ar 
excellent  style  ;  while  the  facts  of  Australasian  history  have  been  gatherei 
and  stated  in  a  way  that,  generally  speaking,  appears  to  be  very  completi 
and  impartial." — Times. 

“  The  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  popular  Australasian  literature. 

Imperial  Institute  Journal. 


THE  EUROPEANS  IN  INDIA,  from  th< 


Invasion  of  Alexander  to  the  Present  Time.  By  H.  Morse  Stephens 
M.A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford;  Professor  of  History  in  Cornel'] 
University.  [In  the  press. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  1765 


1S65.  By  Edward  Channing,  Professor  of  History  in  Harvard 
University.  [In  the  press.  1 


THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  GERMAN 


EMPIRE,  1815-1871.  By  J.  W.  Headlam,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King’ 
College,  Cambridge.  [In  preparation.  I 


IRELAND  :  TO  THE  YEAR  1868.  By  hi 

Honour  Judge  O’Connor  Morris.  [In  preparation. 

Other  volumes  will  be  announced  shortly. 


£be  flMtt  press  Sbabespeare  tor  Schools. 


“  This  is  the  best  school  edition  of  the  play  that  has  come  under  ou’ 
notice.” — Journal  of  Education. 


SHAKESPEARE.  — TWELFTH  NIGHT 


Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  A.  W.  Verity 
M.A.,  sometime  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Thin 
Edition,  is.  6d. 


SOPHOCLES,  AJAX.  Part  VII.  of  the  Plays 

and  Fragments.  With  Critical  Notes,  Commentary  and  Translation 
in  English  Prose,  by  R.  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  M.P.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo.  [In  the  press. 


RELLIQUIiE  PHIL0L0GIC7E  ;  or,  j^ssays  in 

Comparative  Philology.  By  the  late  A.  D.  Darbishire,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Edited  by  R.  S.  Conway, 
M.A. ,  late  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College  ;  Professor  of  Latin  in 
University  College,  Cardiff.  With  a  Biographical  notice  by  J.  E. 
Sandy's,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St  John’s  College,  and  Public 
Orator  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

[Nearly  ready. 


THE  EARLY  RENAISSANCE  IN  ENGLAND: 


the  Rede  Lecture  delivered  in  the  Senate  House  on  June  13,  1895,  by 
Mandell  Creighton,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  2S.  Paper  covers,  is.  [Nearly  ready. 


SHAKESPEARE.— A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’! 

DREAM.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  A.  W| 
Verity,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition,  is.  6d. 


SHAKESPEARE.  — JULIUS  GESAR.  B: 

the  same  Editor,  is.  6d.  [Nearly  ready. 


Cambribcje  /HMlton  for  Schools. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

MILTON’S  SONNETS.  Edited,  with  Intrc 


duction,  Notes,  &c. ,  by  A.  W.  Verity,  M.A.  is.  6d. 


MILTON’S  PARADISE  LOST.  Books  IXi 

and  X.  By  the  same  Editor.  (Completing  the  Edition  of  “Paradid 
Lost”).  [Nearly  ready.  I 


London  :  C.  J.  CLAY  &  SONS,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse,  Ave  Maria  Lane. 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  by  Ballantyne,  Hanson  &  Co.,  at  14  Tavistock  Street,  and  Published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Davies  at  the  Office,  No.  38  Southamptu 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London. — Saturday,  ji  August,  1895. 
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BLACKWOODS’  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS.  MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By  J. 

Logie  Robertson,  M.A..  First  English  Master,  Edinburgh  Ladies. 
College.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Masson.  Crown  8vo,  3s 

ENGLISH  VERSE  FOR  JUNIOR  CLASSES.  By  the 

same  Author.  1  voL  Crown  8vo.  [ Immediately . 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSIOGRAPHY.  By  Rev.  Dr. 

Mackay,  F.R.G.S.  New  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Re¬ 
written.  With  numerous  Illustrations  specially  prepared  for  this 
edition.  Crown  8vo.  In  active  preparation. 

HANDBOOK  OF  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC:  a  Complete 

Course  of  Exercises  in  Mental  Arithmetic,  with  Answers.  264  pp., 
2S.  6d.  Also  in  Six  Parts  (Standards  I. -VII.),  each  containing  1200 
Examples,  with  Answers.  Limp  cloth,  6d.  each. 

STEPHENS’  CATECHISM  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE.  22nd  Thousand.  Revised  and  largely  Re-written  by  James 
Macdonald,  F.R.S.E.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  is. 

ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.  Complete  in  One  Volume. 

288  pp.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  With  Answers,  2s.  6d. 

r Immediately . 

EXERCISES  IN  MENSURATION.  128  pp.  Cloth,  is. 

Also  in  Two  Parts.  Paper,  4d. ;  cloth,  6d.  each.  ANSWERS  to 
Parts  1.  and  II.,  price  2d.  each. 

PRACTICAL  ARITHMETICAL  EXERCISES.  For  Senior 

Pupils.  Containing  upwards  of  8000  Examples  and  750  Extracts  from 
Examination  Papers.  New  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  With 
Answers,  3s.  6d. 

DR.  PAGES  INTRODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOK  OF 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  13th  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
by  Professor  Lapworth.  2s.  6d. 

DR.  PAGE'S  ADVANCED  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Revised  by  Professor  Lapworth.  3rd  Edition.  5s. 

DR.  PAGES  INTRODUCTORY  GEOLOGY.  12th 

Edition.  Revised  by  Professor  Lapworth.  3s.  6d. 

DR.  PAGES  ADVANCED  GEOLOGY.  New  Edition. 

Revised  by  Professor  Lapworth.  [In  preparation. 

TEXT-BOOK  OF  ZOOLOGY.  For  Junior  Students.  By 

Professor  Nicholson.  5th  Edition.  With  numerous  Engravings 

10s.  6d.  . 

OUTLINES  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Nicholson.  3rd  Edition,  is.  6d. 

INTRODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOK  OF 

Professor  Nicholson.  6th  Edition.  3s. 

ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION.  Con¬ 

taining  numerous  Exercises.  New  Edition,  Revised.  Fcap.  8vo,  is. 

A  WORKING  HANDBOOK  OF  THE  ANALYSIS  OF 

SENTENCES.  New  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

PLAIN  PRINCIPLES  OF  PROSE  COMPOSITION. 

Professor  Minto.  Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 


By  Professor 

ZOOLOGY.  By 


By 

By  Dr.  James 
By  Dr.  Alex. 


ENGLISH  PROSE  COMPOSITION. 

CURRIE.  54 th  Thousand,  is.  6d. 

OUTLINES  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY 

Mackay.  191  st  Thousand,  Revised,  is. 

INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Dr.  Alex.  Mackay. 

18th  Edition,  Revised.  2s. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Dr. Alex. 

Mackay.  S5 th  Thousand,  Revised.  3s. 

MANUAL  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Dr.  Alex. 

Mackay.  11th  Thousand,  Revised.  7s.  6d. 

STORMONTH  S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.  Pronouncing, 

Etymological,  and  Explanatory.  Eleventh  Edition,  with  Supplement. 

Crown  8vo,  800  pp.  7s.  6d. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  A.  CONAN  DOYLE. 

THE  STARK-MUNRO  LETTERS. 

By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE, 

Author  of  “  The  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes,”  See. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MR.  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD. 

JOAN  HASTE. 

By  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD. 

With  20  Illustrations  by  F.  S.  Wilson. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Joan  Haste  is,  in  fact,  a  novel  for  those  who  like  their  incidents  hot  and 
strong.  A  cvucastle  Daily  deader. 

Some  of  the  minor  characters  are  admirably  drawn,  with  a  savour  of  Dickens  • 
notably  Mrs.  Bird,  who  receives  Joan  in  her  hour  of  trial,  with  her  'quaint  menage 
and  afflicted  family.  .  .  .  The  book  is  well  and  fully  illustrated.”— Vanity  Fair. 

“  Readers  will  recognize  all  the  vigour  which  made  Mr.  Haggard’s  earlier  works 
so  popular,  but  which  in  this  instance  is  tempered  by  greater  skill  and  restraint  in 
execution,  and  by  a  more  matured  conception  of  human  character  and  life.” 

Glasgow  Herald. 


■‘So  country  house  will  he  without  a  copy,  and  no  sportsman 
ever  ye  a  Journey  without  his  ‘Badminton  Magazine.’” 

BAS'D  AS'D  WATER. 

No.  2  is  now  Ready.  Price  One  Shilling. 

THE  BADMINTON  MAGAZINE 

OF  SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES. 

Edited  by  ALFRED  E.  T.  WATSON  (“  Rapier  ’’). 

“  Should  go  like  a  driven  grouse.” — Field. 

1.  THE  SPORT  OF  RAJAHS.  Major  R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell. 

Illustrated  by  the  Author. 

a.  SPORT  IN  THE  NEW  FOREST.  The  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles. 

Illustrated  by  G.  E.  Lodge  and  A.  Thorburn. 

3-  ASCOT  REMINISCENCES.  The  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire 

Illustrated  by  N.  Arthur  Loraine  and  J.  Charlton. 


4-  ON  THE  SANDHILLS. 

Illustrated  by  H.  G.  Massey. 

3-  PARTRIDGE  SHOOTING. 

Illustrated  by  A.  Thorburn. 

6.  THE  BEST  ELEVEN. 


7.  OLD  SPORTING  PRINTS. 

Illustrated. 


Horace  Hutchinson. 

Lord  Walsingham. 

(1.)  H.  Perkins,  Sec.  of  M.C.C. 

(2.)  C.  W.  Alcock,  Sec.  of  Surrey  C  C. 

Hedley  Peek. 


8.  FENCING.  miss  May  Q  Norris 

Illustrated  by  E.  Sparks  and  F.  Craig.  From  Sketches  by  the  Author. 


9.  THE  DEE. 

Illustrated  by  N.  J.  Gibb. 


G.  Christopher  Davies. 


10.  MODERN  YACHTS  AND  YACHT  RACING.  Sir  Edward  Sullivan  Bart 

Illustrated  by  R.  T.  Prichett. 

11.  NOTES  BY  "RAPIER.” 


\WLLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.’S 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


LOW'S  CHEMICAL  LECTURE  CHARTS.  A  Series  of 


CHAPMAN  &  HALLS  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Twenty-Five  Sheets,  40  in.  by  30  in.  Price  £1  i  is.  6d.  net.  Backed  with 
linen,  £?  10s.  net.  Backed  with  linen,  varnished,  and  mounted  on  rollers, 

The* Schoolmaster  (Aug.  24,  1895)  says  of  the  Charts “  The  number  of  charts  in 
this  series  is  twenty-five,  but  as  nearly  every'  sheet  gives  two  or  more  distinct  draw¬ 
ings  a  very-  considerable  amount  of  ground  is  covered  by  them.  As  regards  the 
general  character  of  the  set,  the  theoretical,  experimental,  and  practical  aspects  of 
the  subject  are  all  represented.  All  such  diagrams  as  can  readily  and  speedily  be 
drawn  upon  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher  in  the  course  of  his  lesson  have  very  pro¬ 
perly  been  omitted.  The  drawings  are  nearly  all  in  outline,  are  clear  and  exact  and 
free  from  unnecessary'  detail.  They  are  certainly;  to  be  considered  vep-  suitable  for 
class  use,  and  we  commend  them  to  the  notice  of  all  whose  teaching  of  chemistry  is 
not  strictly  elementary'.’’ 


WORKS  ON  CHEMISTRY. 


By  R.  L.  TAYXOR,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

Teacher  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  the  Central  Higher-Grade  School,  Manchester. 


CHEMISTRY  FOR  BEGINNERS.  Adapted  for  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  Stage  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department’s  Examinations  in  Inorganic 
Chemistry.  'Fifth  Edition,  Enlarged.  Illustrated.  With  200  Questions  and 
Problems.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  ,  .  _  .  ,  . 

“Covers  the  whole  ground  of  the  Elementary  Stage  of  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partmem  s  Examination,  and  forms  generally  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  Study 
of  chemistry,  the  explanations  of  chemical  phenomena 


MESSRS  CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Ltd.,  beg  leave  to  announce  that 

^they  have  undertaken  the  Sole  Agency  lor  the  S^ernGtea^ 
Britain,  the  Colonies,  and  the  Comment .  of  the  TECHNIC. ALug 
•pTrrrc  ATTONAL  WORKS  and  the  SCLEjn 

BOOKS  of  Mefsrs.  WILEY  &  SONS  of  New  York,  the 

most  important  publishers  of  books  of  this  class  in  the  L  mted  States. 
Messrs  WILEY’S  PUBLICATIONS  deal  with— Agricul- 

TURE-MiL^Y  ANDb  NAVAL  ENGINEERING-ASTRONOV^-BOTANV 

-ARCHITECTURE  AND  BUILDING  C O N S T R U 97T!  T" ^  vr^NETAt i'nG ^ AND 
ing,  and  Metallurgy-Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering  and 
Surveying-Geometry  and  Mathematics-Hygiene-Mechan^ 
—Mineralogy  and  Mining— Physics,  including  Light,  heat,  mag¬ 
netism,  and  Electricity. 

Mfssrs  CHAPMAN  &  HALL  have  now  made  arrangements  for  dis- 
1  ;n(T  Messrs  Wiley  &  Sons’  Publications  as  well  as  Lie 
Educational  irnd  Scientific!  Works,  Models,  DiagrMOS, 

been  fitted  up  od  the  ground  floor,  at  No.  n  Henrietta  ^tr“'  , 

Garden  W.C  ,  where  intending  purchasers  are  invited  to  mspe 
pubUcadons  referred  to,  as  weU  as  specimens  of  Educational  and 
Scientific  Diagrams,  Models,  Apparatus,  &e. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  MECHANICAL  EN- 

^  _  -»  r  t  a  r — u  T?  T-Tfiorl  nf  thp. 


THE  STUDENT'S  CHEMISTRY.  Adapted  for  the  Ad¬ 
vanced  Stage  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department’s  Examinations,  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  the  London  University  Examinations,  &.C. 
yVith  over  600  Questions  and  Problems,  Table  of  Spectra,  &c.  Fully  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo,  360  pp.  5s.  With  Key  to  Problems,  6s.  6d. 

“Mr.  Taylor  has  hit  the  mark  well  in  his  attempt  to  produce  a  text-book 
chemistry  for  students  who  wish  to  reach  the  level  of  the  Advanced  Stage  °f  theS. 
aild  4.  Department.  While  he  has  been  careful  not  to  include  too  much  mere 
detail  he  has  not  thereby  rendered  his  manual  incomplete  or  insufficient.  He  has 
c-  dear-cured  to  make  his  descriptions  of  methods  and  explanations  of  reactions  qm 
up  to  cate.  The  concluding  chapters  set  forth  the  principal  theories  in  such  a  way 
as  to  enable  the  student  to  grasp  their  import  readily.  —Schoolmaster. 


GINEERING.  Bv  Wilfrid  Lineham,  M.I.Mech.E.,  Head  of  *  e 
Engineering  Department  at  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  s  Institute, 
New  Cross.  8vo,  nett,  ios.  6d. 


i\CW  L1US3.  _ 

FIGURE  DRAWING  AND  COMPOSITION. 

^  A  _ _  -  .  1  e~~  .  _ ,4  DAPirrnpr  linQTl  tie 


'Being  a  number  of  Hints  for  the  Student  and  Designer  upon  the 
Treatment  of  the  Human  Figure.  By  Richard  G.  Hat  • 
Master,  Art  School,  Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle-on- lyne. 
With  500  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo,  9s. 


THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  DESIGN. 


CHEMICAL  PROBLEMS,  WITH  SOLUTIONS :  being 

v  ,  c '  •  .  c  Tv ’  „  - ”  “  TKa  Sftinpnt  S 


the  Key  to  the  Problems  in  “Chemistry  for  Beginners  and  The  Student  s 
Chemistry."  By  R.  L.  Taylor  and  S.  Parrish,  A.R.C.S.  (London),  Teacher 
of  Chemistry  in  the  Central  Higher-Grade  School,  Leeds.  Crown  8vo, 

“  Tffis ’is2Sthedcomplement  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  ‘Student’s  Chemistry.’  Full  and  in¬ 
telligible  solutions  of  the  problems  in  the  latter  work  are  given.  —Schoolmaster. 


An  Advanced  Text- Book  on  Decorative  Art.  By  Frank  G.  Jackson. 
Lecturer  on  Principles  of  Ornament,  &c.,  in  the  Birmingham  Scl 
of  Art.  With  700  Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo,  9s. 


ANALYSIS  TABLES  FOR  CHEMICAL  STUDENTS! 

Adapted  for  the  Advanced  Stage  of  Practical  Inorganic  Chemistry',  and  the  tie 
mentary  and  Advanced  Stages  of  Practical  Organic  Chemistry  (Revised  Sy  llabus 
1892).  Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  is. 


ELEMENTARY  ART  TEACHING.  An  E^; 

cational  and  Technical  Guide  for  Teachers  and  Learoei^  ByE.R. 
TAYLOR,  Head  Master  of  the  Birmingham  Municipal  Schc doI  of  Ar  • 
With  over  600  Diagrams  and  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Imperial 
8vo,  xos.  6d. _ 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  London. 


J.  M.  DENT  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


CHEMISTRY  BOOKS. 

By  JOHN  MILLS,  F.R.A.S. 


TEMPLE  SHAKESPEARE. 

1  1  ITT  _ _ —  —  /-•« 


ALTERNATIVE  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY  :  being  a 

Course  of  Lessons  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  New  Syllabus  of 
Chemistry  recently  instituted  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  With  a 
Preface  by  Professor  Thorpe,  F.R.S.  Illustrated  with  Sixty-five  Drawings. 
Crown  8vo,  101  pages,  cloth,  is.  6d.  ...  .  ,  ...  j 

“  It  is  a  practical  and  business-like  manual,  clear  m  its  descriptions,  and  illustrated 
by  a  number  of  serviceable  diagrams.  ’ — Scotsman. 


Edited  by  Israel  Gollancz,  with  title-page  designed  by  Walter  Crane. 
New  Volumes  now  ready.  HENRY  VIII.  and  HAMLE  . 


JNew  volumes  now  „  ,  r 

LimP  Lecturers  anV 


CHEMISTRY  FOR  STUDENTS.  A  Text-Book  for  the 

Elementary  Course,  Science  and  Art  Department.  With  over  300  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


ANSWERS  TO  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS.  Alterna¬ 

tive  Course,  1887-91  inclusive.  Crown  8vo,  boards,  is. 


I  ecturers  and  ieacners  mere  is  r . . 

^lerired^  soeiongjlongmdesired  invmn,k| 
JlZSt&C:  The  we  SW- 

860,000  “  -  TEMPLE  SHAKESPEARE 

have  so  far  been  sold. 


ANSWERS  TO  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS  IN 

CHEMISTRY.  Theoretical  and  Practical.  Ordinary  Course,  1887-91  inclusive. 
Crown  8 vo,  boards,  is. _ _ _ 


The  New  Class  Book  for  Teachers.  No  Assistant  or  Pupil  Teacher  should 
be  without  it. 


JACKSON'S  COMPENDIUM.  A  Practical  Reference  and 

•  • _ r  lj - 4 . , r, r, rr-  VVI fVi  T Unctra M 


Guide  Book  for  Daily  Use  in  the  Teaching  of  Handwriting.  With  Illustrations, 
Diagrams,  and  an  Appendix  on  American  Penmanship.  Crown  8vo,  price  is. 


Second  Edition,  Greatly  Enlarged.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  5s.; 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  HANDWRITING. 

A  Practical  Manual  for  the  Guidance  of  Inspectors,  School  Boards,  Teachers, 
and  Students.  With  Diagrams  and  Illustrations.  By  John  Jackson,  r  .E.i.b., 
Originator  of  the  System  of  Upright  Penmanship. 

.  His  instructive,  persuasive,  and  withal  most  readable  work  .  .  .  may  fairly 

claim  t  be  the  most  complete  practical  Handbook  on  Handwriting 
•which  has  yet  appeared.”— School  Board.  Chronicle. 


A  TEXT  -  BOOK  OF  MECHANICS  AND  HYDRO- 

A  x  r  ,  T-  TV  A  e  IT  r>  lofP 


STATICS.  By  Herbert  Hancock,  M.A.,  F.R  A.S.,  F  R.Met.Soc.,  late 
Scholar  and  Triple  Prizeman  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  Lecturer  on 
Geometry  to  the  Architectural  Association,  London,  and  Mathematical  Master 
:n  Bancroft's  School,  Woodford,  London.  W.th  over  400  diagrams.  Crown  8vo, 

“  This  bookfis^he  embodiment  of  a  series  of  notes  which  the  author  has  written 
or  his  own  use  when  lecturing  on  this  subject.  He  has  now  so  arranged  them  th 
by  the  help  of  copious  illustrative  examples  and  diagrams  taken  from  common 
objects,  the  student  may  be  able  to  master  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  a 
knowledge  of  mechanics  and  hydrostatics  is  based.”  builder. 


have  so  far  been  sola.  r^TJTnrP 

mup  GOLDEN  BOOK  OF  COLERIDGE 

THSecte7  and  ilited  by  Stopford  a.  Brooke,  M.A.  Fcap  8vo,  cloth,  gilJ 
77»i«P— A  charmffigdyPpriffied lolume^which  contains  not  only  Coleridge -j 

apTS  otcSrefp^yty  J 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE:  a  Study  m  Eliza! 

bethan  Literature.  By  Barrett  Wendell,  Assistant  Professor  of  Engl.sll 

Daily  '^'^^|^|^1'^°j^'t'°'n0^p^2ly^n^iptedafor^studenm^ta^ 

handbook  to  Shakespeare  known  to  .  •  •  P  .  .  but  experts  also  maj 

h’eipfui- and  aUoH 

competent  piece  of  work.  _ _  „  ,T„.Trn 

XENOPHON’S  ART  OF  HORSEMANSHIP 

Translated,  with  Chapters  on  the  Greek  Riding-Horse  and  ^>t^’ 1  ^ 

Morris  H.  Morgan,  Ph.D.,  with  34  reproductions  of  Illustrations  1 

Horse  in  classic  art.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net.  «-holarlv  I 

Manchester  Guardian. Dr.  Morgan  s  transat.onisfa.  thfuland  j^olay  J 

careful  comparison  of  much  of  it  with  the  original  has  not  revealed  a  singi  "f 

any  importance.”  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

LAMB’S  SPECIMENS  OF  THE  DRAMA 

TISTS  who  Lived  about  the  Time  of  Shakespeare,  together  w.th  ExtractMroJ 
the  Garrick  Plays.  Edited  w.th  an  Introduction  by  lsRAEL  Col  anc« 
M.A.  With  Photogravure  Frontispieces.  2  vols  on  hand  mad  p  p  ,  p  1 

labour,  has  rearranged  the  whole  chronologica  > .  h-  d  :  dgment  as  to  mak 


THERMO-DYNAMICS  :  Treated  with  Elementary  Mathe¬ 
matics,  and  containing  applications  to  Animal  andVegetable  L.fe,  Tidal  Friction, 
and  Electricity.  By  J.  Parker,  M.A.  With  numerous  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  ios.  6d.  _ 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Limited. 
St.  Dunstan’s  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


look  at.”  9  _ _  __  — 1 

from  studying  the  original.  _ _ 


ALDINE  HOUSE,  E.C. 
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SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

ENGLISH. 

I.  Manuals. 

“An  Advanced  History  of  England  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Present  Day.”  By  Cyril  Ransome, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Modern  History  and  English 
Literature  in  the  Yorkshire  College,  Victoria  Uni¬ 
versity.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  London  :  Riving- 
ton,  Percival  &  Co.  1895. 

“  Things  New  and  Old  ;  or,  Stories  from  English  His¬ 
tory  for  the  use  of  Schools.  Standard  VI.  Arranged 
in  accordance  with  the  Education  Code.”  By  H.  O. 
Arnold-Forster,M.P.  Illustrated.  London:  Cassell 
&  Co.  1895. 

“  Outline  History  of  Italy  from  the  Fall  of  the  Western 
Empire.”  By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell.  With  Preface 
by  Lucy  H.  M.  Soulsby.  London  :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  1895. 

“  King  and  Baronage  (  a.d.  1135-1327).”  By  W.  H. 

Hutton,  B.  D.  London:  Blackie  &  Son.  1895. 

“A  History  of  English  Literature.”  By  F.  A.  Laing. 
(Collins’s  School  Series.)  London  and  Glasgow  : 
William  Collins,  Sons  &  Co.  1895. 

“  The  Theory  of  Physical  Education  in  Elementary 
Schools.”  By  Thomas  Chesterton.  With  a  Preface 
by  Colonel  G.  M.  Onslow.  London  :  Gale  &  Polden. 
1895. 

“  A  Practical  Introduction  to  English  Prose  Composi¬ 
tion.”  Part  I.  By.  E.  C.  Marchant,  M.A.,  and 
Lewis  Serjeant,  B.A.  London  :  Seeley  &  Co.  1895. 

\  [  R.  RANSOME  has  undertaken  a  somewhat  com- 
plicated  task.  His  history,  he  tells  us,  has  been 
designed  for  no  less  than  four  classes  of  readers  :  (1) 
those  who,  having  mastered  the  author’s  previous  books, 
“  are  preparing  to  study  in  greater  detail  such  a  period 
as  1485  to  1603,  or  1714  to  1815  ”  ;  (2)  teachers  who  wish 
to  rub  up  their  knowledge  ;  (3)  University  students  ; 
(4)  “  those  of  the  general  public  who  wish  to  have  in 
their  hands  a  handy  but  fairly  full  history  to  which  they 
may  turn  for  ready  information  in  the  historical  points 
that  crop  up  day  by  day  in  politics  or  conversation.” 
Mr.  Ransome  has  devoted  his  energies  to  meet  the 
wants  of  these  various  persons.  It  is  possible  to  suggest 
that  such  souls  agape  for  information  might  very  well 
have  been  content  with  one  or  other  of  the  numerous 
histories  in  vogue  at  the  moment.  But  even  granting 
that  there  is  a  public  want,  Mr.  Ransome’s  book 
scarcely  fills  it.  Its  accuracy  and  the  conscientious 
pains  of  its  author  we  will  not  deny  ;  nor  that  if  any  one 
desired  to  hunt  up  an  important  name,  a  date,  or  an 
event,  anywhere  between  the  Roman  occupation  and 
a.d.  1895,  he  would  probably  put  his  finger  upon  it  in 
these  pages.  But  a  history,  to  be  more  than  a  book  of 
reference,  demands  higher  qualities,  if  it  is  to  attract 
“  advanced  ”  students.  There  is  really  not  very  much 
that  is  “  advanced  ”  about  Mr.  Ransome’s  book.  Cer¬ 
tainly  he  is  very  careful  to  explain  the  various  Acts  and 
Charters  by  which  our  constitution  was  built  up,  intro¬ 
ducing  them  frequently  in  their  own  terms.  The  thread 
of  constitutional  history  running  through  the  volume 
is  quite  efficient  and  useful.  But  when  the  author  is 
called  upon  to  generalize  or  summarize,  he  proves  a 
little  tame.  The  late  Mr.  J.  R.  Green  was  not  always 
a  safe  guide,  but  he  was  always  a  stimulating  writer. 
Mr.  Ransome  is  somewhat  “stodgy,”  and  is  content 
with  adopting  the  common  conclusions  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors.  In  a  manual  that  may  be  the  wisest  course,  but 
it  does  not  make  for  interest.  Mr.  Ransome  rightly  in¬ 
forms  us  that  “a  vivid  idea  of  great  national  heroes  ought 
to  be  one  of  the  most  valued  treasures  of  the  nation,” 
and  he  professes  to  have  “  laid  great  stress  on  biography 
and  character-sketching.”  We  do  not  find  that  his  book 
justifies  him  in  making  the  claim.  If  there  is  one  of  our 
kings  of  whom  we  should  like  a  full  and  spirited  sketch, 
«t  is  William  the  Conqueror.  Mr.  Ransome  tells  us, 


under  the  heading  “William’s  character,”  that  ‘  ‘  William 
was  a  harsh  ruler,  and  it  is  impossible,  on  usual  grounds, 
to  justify  his  invasion  of  England  .  .  .  but,  neverthe¬ 
less,  he  bestowed  on  the  country  a  great  boon,  for  he 
made  England  a  United  Kingdom,”  and,  finally,  we  hear 
that  “still,  on  the  whole,  William  must  be  reckoned  as 
one  who,  according  to  his  lights,  strove  to  do  what 
was  right.”  This  is  not  meet  provender  for  the  “  ad¬ 
vanced  ”  ;  it  is  the  sort  of  stuff  we  might  have  found 
in  “Little  Arthur’s  History.”  Nor  are  Mr.  Ransome  s 
other  attempts  at  “  character-sketching  ”  more  success¬ 
ful.  Still,  he  deserves  approbation,  no  doubt,  for 
endeav'ouring  to  give  historical  characters  “  credit  for 
the  best  motives.”  That  point  of  view  is  certainly  an 
advance  upon  Little  Arthur’s,  where  the  villains  were 
always  inky-black.  It  is  Christian  forbearance,  perhaps, 
but  it  is  hardly  criticism.  We  note  with  interest  that 
the  volume  is  so  up-to-date  as  to  include  the  Liberal 
defeat  at  the  last  elections.  We  can  heartily  commend 
Mr.  Ransome’s  impartiality  in  his  survey  of  modern 
politics.  The  index  is  excellent,  and  consequently  the 
book  may  prove  valuable  for  purposes  of  reference. 

Mr.  Arnold-Forster’s  stories  from  English  history,  which 
he  calls  “Things  New  and  Old,”  and  designs  for  the 
Sixth  Standard,  are  plain,  truthful,  and  unpretentious 
summaries  of  the  various  reigns.  This  volume  takes 
us  up  to  the  close  of  the  Stuart  period,  and  covers,  in  its 
unassuming  way,  a  good  deal  of  ground.  The  print 
suggests  rather  a  lower  Standard  than  the  Sixth,  with 
its  large  black-letter  names,  but  we  suppose  that  Messrs. 
Cassell  &  Co.  know  best. 

Quite  an  admirable  little  book  for  its  purpose  is  Miss 
Sewell’s  “  Outline  History  of  Italy,”  which  seems  to  be 
the  first  of  a  series  of  outline  histories  of  the  Continen¬ 
tal  nations.  Children,  not  to  say  their  seniors  also, 
are  lamentably  ignorant  of  history,  even  that  of  their 
own  country,  and  just  such  an  introduction  as  this  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  make  them  familiar  with  the  general  course 
of  Italian  history.  The  history  of  Italy  is  almost  more 
disconnected  and  confused  than  that  of  any  other  coun¬ 
try.  From  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  to  the  union 
under  Victor  Emmanuel,  creeds  and  duchies,  sects  and 
kingdoms  warred  continuously  one  against  the  other. 
The  history  of  Italian  affairs  is  the  history  of  innumer¬ 
able  separate  states  and  cities.  Miss  Sewell  manages 
these  entanglements  with  skill,  and  reduces  the  inco¬ 
herence  of  the  narrative  to  its  greatest  possible  clearness. 
We  can  thoroughly  recommend  the  small  volume. 

No.  2  of  the  “  Oxford  Manuals  of  English  History, 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Oman,  deals  with  “  King 
and  Baronage.”  Although  there  is  doubtless  room  tor 
this  new  set  of  six  “  epochs,”  we  can  hardly  agree  with 
the  editor  that  the  ground  has  not  been  covered  before. 
Still,  as  Mr.  Hutton’s  work  is  excellently  well  done, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  challenge  other 
competitors  in  the  same  field. 

From  the  fact  that  Mr.  Laing’s  “  History  of  English 
Literature  ”  has  reached  its  fortieth  thousand  we  might 
presume  that  any  criticism  of  ours  were  a  work  of  supere¬ 
rogation.  Nevertheless,  as  the  publishers  -  seem  to 
invite  remarks,  we  should  like  to  express  our  congenital 
antipathy  to  the  gruesome  portraits  of  distinguished 
writers  with  which  it  is  adorned.  One  may  not  open  a 
book  of  this  class  nowadays  without  finding  that  it  is 
intended  “to  supply  an  acknowledged  want.”  Mr. 
Laing  has  catered  for  the  acknowledged  want  of  the 
“junior  classes,”  who,  besides  enjoying  the  advantage 
of  gazing  on  a  picture  of  Lord  Macaulay  which 
might  well  suit  an  illustrated  police  newspaper,  have 
the  benefit  of  learning  that  “  ‘  Dombey  and  Son’ 
illustrates  the  life  of  a  cold,  proud,  and  haughty  man, 
who  has  amassed  wealth  as  a  merchant.  A  series 
of  disasters  overtakes  him,  and  he  is  thus  humbled,  and 
made  a  better  man  in  every  way.”  These  highly  favoured 
junior  classes  have  also  the  privilege  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  a  poet,  named  Dr.  Walter  Chalmers 
Smith,  who  excited  “public  curiosity”  in  1872  with  a 
“semi-dramatic  poem,”  entitled  “Olrig  Grange,  edited 
by  Hermann  Kunst,  Philol.  Professor.”  Dr.  Smith  is 
entitled  “  to  be  considered  one  of  the  best  of  our  minor 
poets.”  As  Mr.  Laing  appears  to  be  a  Scotchman,  we 
may  attribute  to  his  heart  rather  than  to  his  head  the 
inclusion  in  this  treatise  of  “  the  late  Professors  Nichol 
and  Veitch  (Glasgow  University),”  as  those  who  have 
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“made  some  important  contributions  to  our  poetical 
literature,”  and  the  admission  of  Mr.  George  MacDonald 
and  Mr.  William  Black  among  the  novelists,  whilst 
Mr.  Meredith  is  excluded.  “  Of  our  female  writers,” 
we  learn,  “the  most  notable  are  Miss  Braddon,”  who 
deals,  we  regret  to  say,  “  with  unpleasant  and  not  very 
instructive  subjects  ;  and  Miss  Thackeray,  daughter  of 
the  novelist.  She  is  a  consummate  artist,  whose  works 
are  likely  to  last.”  We  fear  Mr.  Laing’s  work  is  not, 
despite  its  “fortieth  thousand.” 

We  agree  with  Colonel  Onslow,  in  his  introduction  to 
Mr.  Chesterton’s  book  on  Physical  Education,  that  it  is 
important  that  physical  and  mental  culture  should  _  be 
conducted  concurrently  ;  and  we  are  quite  of  the  opinion 
that  the  organizing  teacher  of  physical  education  to  the 
London  School  Board  was  the  man  to  tell  us  about  it. 
But,  all  the  same,  we  doubt  if  Mr.  Chesterton’s  primer 
is  not  too  technical.  It  can  do  us  little  good,  for 
example,  to  learn  that  “  in  abduction  and  adduction  the 
movement  is  freer  towards  the  ulna  than  the  radial  side. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  statement  is  correct,  as  well 
as  that  “  the  common  practice  of  compelling  children  to 
stand  or  sit  for  a  considerable  time  with  their  hands 
placed  on  their  heads  must  be  condemned,  as  it  is  de¬ 
cidedly  injurious  in  causing  ‘  poking  head.’  ”  These  and 
many  other  facts  of  equal  interest  may  be  found  in  Mr. 
Chesterton’s  book,  from  which  we  are  quite  sure  teachers 
may  learn  a  great  deal  that  is  useful. 

Messrs.  Marchant  and  Serjeant  have  set  forth  to 
write  “A  Practical  Introduction  to  English  Prose  Com¬ 
position,”  in  three  parts.  This  is  Part  I.,  which  treats 
of  the  sentence.  Very  learned  and  very  elaborate  is  the 
analysis  of  the  sentence — and  very  unnecessary,  some 
sceptics  may  consider.  Surely  a  normal  child  of  the 
proper  age  might  succeed  in  learning  all  that  is  essential 
about  a  sentence  in  less  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  pages 
The  very  effect  of  all  this  fuss  must  be  to  confuse.  We 
pity  the  unfortunate  boy  who  is  expected  to  carry  the 
contents  of  this  volume,  with  its  rules,  its  examples,  and 
its  never-ending  classifications,  in  his  memory.  We 
defy  him  also  to  make  anything  of  such  a  passage  as 
this  :  “  (c)  Substafitive  Expanded : — Speech.  The  act  of 
speaking.  That  we  should  employ  words  to  express 
thought.  Choice  would  have  been  impossible.  ‘  To 
choose  any  other  bishop  had  been  a  thing  altogether 
impossible’  (Hooker).  That  another  bishop  should  be 
chosen  would  have  been  impossible.”  One’s  brain  reels  ; 
and  there  are  many  such  specimens. 

II.  Text-Books,  etc. 

“  Higher  English.  ”  A  Text-Book  for  Secondary  Schools. 
By  David  Campbell.  London  :  Blackie  &  Son. 
1895. 

“Twelfth  Night.”  Edited  by  Arthur  D.  Innes,  M.A. 
(The  Warwick  Shakespeare.)  London:  Blackie  & 
Son.  1895. 

“  Twelfth  Night.”  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Elizabeth  Lee.  (Blackie’s  Junior  School  Shake¬ 
speare.)  London  :  Blackie  &  Son.  1895.  . 

“Hamlet.”  Edited  by  Lionel  W.  Lyde,  M.A.  (Blackie  s 
Junior  School  Shakespeare.)  London  :  Blackie  & 
Son.  1895. 

“King  Henry  the  Eighth.”  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  K.  Deighton.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1895. 

“  Paradise  Lost. ”  Book  I.  Edited,  with  Life,  Introduc¬ 
tion,  Notes,  &c.,  by  F.  Gorse,  M.A.  (Blackie  s 
Junior  School  Milton.)  London  :  Blackie  &  Son. 
1895. 

“  Paradise  Lost.”  Books  III.  and  IV.  Edited  by  J. 
Sarjeaunt,  M.A.  (Arnold’s  British  Classics  for 
Schools.)  London  :  Edward  Arnold.  1895. 

“  Milton’s  Tractate  of  Education.”  Edited,  with  an  In¬ 
troduction  and  Notes,  by  Edward  G.  Morris,  M.A. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 

“  Marmion.”  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Glossary,  by  J.  Howard  B.  Masterman,  B.A.  (Pitt 
Press  Series.)  Cambridge  :  University  Press.  1895. 
“Marmion.”  Edited  by  G.  Townsend  Warner,  M.A. 
(Arnold’s  British  Classics  for  Schools.)  London  : 
Edward  Arnold.  1895. 

“  Lamb’s  Essays  of  Elia.”  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  N.  L.  Hallward,  M.A.,  and  S.  C.  Hill, 
B.A.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 
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“  Tennyson:  Lancelot  and  Elaine.”  With  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  F.  J.  Rowe,  M.A.  London  :  Mac¬ 
millan  &  Co.  1895.  . 

“Tennyson:  Guinevere.”  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  G.  C.  Macaulay,  M.A.  London  :  Mac¬ 
millan  &  Co.  1895. 

“  Chaucer.  Canterbury  Tales  :  The  Prologue  and  The 
Knight’s  Tale.”  Edited  by  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A. 
With  a  Glossary  by  S.  J.  Evans,  M.A.  London  : 
W.  B.  Clive.  (University  Tutorial  Series.) 

1895.  .  T 

“  Feats  on  the  Fiord.”  By  Harriet  Martineau.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Blackie  &  Sons.  1895. 

“  The  Pentateuch.”  By  the  late  Lord  Bishop  of  bath 
and  Wells  and  the  Rev.  C.  Hole.  (Public  Schools 
Text-Books  of  Religious  Instruction.)  London  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1895. 

“  The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.”  With  Notes  by  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  E.  Lyttelton,  M.A.  London  :  Longmans, 

Green  &  Co.  1895.  _  „ 

“  The  Prayer  Book.”  By  E.  C.  Wickham,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  Lincoln.  London  :  Rivington,  Percival  &  Co. 

“  Manual  of  Modern  Geography.”  By  William  Lawson, 
F.R.G.S.  With  Coloured  Maps,  Sketch  Maps,  and 
Illustrations.  London  :  V  illiam  Collins.  iBgS- 
“  School  Geography.”  By  James  Clyde,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Twenty-fifth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  Oliver  &  Boyd.  1895. 

“  Philips’  Systematic  Atlas.”  By  E.  G.  Ravenstein, 
F.R.G.S.  (School  Edition.)  London  :  George 

Philip  &  Son.  1895.  .  T 

“  The  World-Wide  Atlas.”  With  an  Introduction  by  J. 
Scott  Keltie.  Second  Edition.  Edinburgh  :  W.  & 
A.  K.  Johnston.  1895. 

“The  Excelsior  Elementary  Atlas.”  By  G.  W.  Bacon, 
F.R.G.S.  London:  Bacon  &  Co.  1895. 

“Flag  Maps.”  Edinburgh:  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston. 

“  Johnston’s  Illustrations  of  Trees,  Trades,  &c.  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston.  1895- 

We  have  little  comment  to  make  upon  Mr.  Campbell’s 
“  Higher  English,”  unless,  perhaps,  that  it  is  somewhat 
too  analytical.  Nor  can  we  call  that  a  classification 
of  English  prose  which  distinguishes  “Pamela  as  a 
novel  of  high  life,  “  Vanity  Fair”  as  a  novel  of  middle 
life,  and  “Roderick  Random”  as  a  novel  of  low  li  e. 
The  method  of  classification  itself  is  objectionable. 
But  Mr.  Campbell’s  little  book  is  better  than  most,  tor 

all  that.  ....  r  1  • 

Innumerable  are  the  annotated  editions  of  our  classic 

writers  produced  year  by  year  for  school  use.  borne 
are  bad,  most  are  indifferent,  and  a  certain  number  are 
quite  models  of  their  kind.  As  a  rule,  there  is  little  to  be 
said  of  one  which  may  not  be  said  of  another  Here,  or 
example,  is  a  batch  of  booklets  taken  from  Shakespeare 
and  Milton.  We  have  glanced  through  them  all  at 
random,  and  can  make  no  comment  upon  them  save  that 
they  are  all  adequate  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  intended,  which  is  usually  the  instruction  of  young 
students.  “Twelfth  Night”  in  the  Warwick  Shake¬ 
speare  is  designed  for  older  readers  than  the  same  play 
in  Blackie’s  Junior  School  Shakespeare,  and  neither 
series  is  too  critical.  Mr.  Lyde  s  edition  o  am  e 
is  another  in  Blackie’s  series,  from  which  we  observe 
that  passages  deemed  unsuitable  to  young  minds  have 
been  omitted.  Upon  Mr.  Deighton’s  “  King  Henry  the 
Eighth”  we  will  only  remark  that  it  is  ploughing  the  sand 
to  endeavour  at  this  time  of  day  to  distinguish  between 
Shakespeare’s  and  Fletcher’s  work.  _  The  attempt  to 
discriminate  between  their  respective  pieces  of  work  and 
to  fix  the  precise  number  of  lines  due  to  each  of  the  two 
great  writers,  by  means  of  redundant  syllables,  1S  * 
preposterous  piece  of  pedantry  that  should  be  left  to 
Germans.  Blackie’s  Junior  School  Milton  is  serviceable, 
and  includes  a  realistic  cosmological  chart.  _  \\  e  preter 
it  to  the  “  Paradise  Lost”  in  Arnold’s  British  Classics 
for  Schools,  in  which  the  excisions  seem  quite  super¬ 
fluous.  Finally,  there  is  Mr.  Morris’s  edition  of  Milton  s 
“Tractate  of  Education,”  which  we  can  honestly  com¬ 
mend  for  judgment  and  good  taste.  , 

Scott  still  holds  his  own  among  schoolbooks,  and 
this  autumn  two  editions  of  “  Marmion  compete  for 
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favour,  one  in  the  Pitt  Press  series,  the  other  in-Arnold’s 
British  Classics.  Both  are  exemplary,  and  stuffed  with 
all  the  information  child  or  man  could  desire.  Messrs. 
Macmillan  publish  the  “  Essays  of  Elia,”  with  elaborate 
notes,  which  study  even  the  convenience  of  Indian 
students.  When  the  editors  think  it  necessary  to  in¬ 
terpret  “grace”  as  meaning  “dignity,  honour,”  it  is, 
indeed,  pap  for  babes  they  are  preparing.  Mr.  F.  J. 
Rowe  sets  forth  to  treat  Tennyson  in  his  Introduction  to 
“Lancelot  and  Elaine”  in  a  highly  systematic  and 
profound  manner.  There  are  such  divisions  as  :  “I. 
Tennyson  the  man  :  (1)  His  sense  of  law  (a)  shown 
in  his  conceptions  of  Nature.”  It  is  also  interesting  to 
be  informed  that  “on  these  foundations  of  Order, 
Nobility,  and  Simplicity,  Tennyson’s  character  is  built.” 
Whether  “  Guinevere,”  when  all  things  have  been  con¬ 
sidered,  is  precisely  the  poem  to  explain  to  young 
children,  we  leave  to  Mr.  Macaulay  to  decide.  But  we 
protest  against  his  selections  as  illustrating  Tennyson 
at  his  best.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  fustian  in 
“  Guinevere.” 

Mr.  Wyatt’s  edition  of  Chaucer’s  “Prologue”  and 
“  The  Knight’s  Tale  ”  is  such  as  any  one  may  read  with 
pleasure,  for  the  editor  has  not  attempted  to  modernize 
the  English,  and  an  excellent  glossary  by  Mr.  Evans 
is  included. 

To  Blackie’s  “School  and  Home  Library”  has  been 
added  an  edition  of  Miss  Martineau’s  “  Feats  on  the 
Fiords,”  which  is  a  welcome  reprint,  inasmuch  as  the 
story  is  practically  unknown  to  this  generation. 

Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.  have  started  a  serviceable 
series  of  “  Public  School  Text-Books  of  Religious  In¬ 
struction,”  which  leads  off  with  “  The  Pentateuch,”  by 
the  late  Bishop  Hervey  and  the  Rev.  C.  Hole.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  enough  information  in  this  to  surfeit  any 
student  of  the  Bible  during  his  schooldays.  The  Hon. 
and  Rev.  E.  Lyttelton  edits  the  second  volume,  which 
deals  with  the  “  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  ”  quite  critically 
enough,  and  with  an  eye  to  his  audience.  The  series  is 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Cutts.  The  slender  volume  on  “  The 
Prayer  Book,”  by  Dr.  Wickham,  Dean  of  Lincoln,  is 
praiseworthy  in  every  way,  for  it  says  neither  too  much 
nor  too  little — an  excellent  thing  in  a  handbook. 

As  full  of  matter  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat  is  Mr. 
Lawson’s  “  Manual  of  Modern  Geography,”  now  in  its 
sixtieth  thousand.  The  maps  are  sufficient  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  and  there  are  notes  upon  the  manufactures, 
commerce,  and  points  of  historical  interest  of  all  the 
principal  towns  of  the  world.  As  a  compendium  of 
geography  the  book  can  hardly  be  bettered. 

Good  school-books,  like  good  wine,  need  no  bush, 
which  is  to  say,  no  praise  from  a  reviewer.  Dr.  Clyde’s 
“School  Geography”  has  long  since  justified  itself  by 
its  sales,  and  if  that  be  not  a  sufficient  guarantee,  let  us 
add  that  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  use  of  boys  and 
girls.  Perhaps  it  does  not  contain  quite  so  much 
information  as  the  last  book,  but  it  is  quite  good  enough 
for  its  purpose. 

We  confess  that  Philips’  “Systematic  Atlas”  irritates 
us.  There  is  really  no  reason  why  it  should,  save  that 
it  gives  too  much  information.  As  it  is  designed  for 
the  use  of  schools,  of  what  use,  may  we  ask,  are  charts 
of  oceanic  currents  and  maps  containing  “  five  and 
twenty-five  fathom  lines  ”  ?  There  is  no  purpose  in  the 
whole  range  of  school  life  which  may  be  served  by  such 
information.  The  fault  of  the  Atlas  is  that  it  attempts 
to  comprise  too  much.  If  less  had  been  undertaken, 
it  would  have  been  better  done.  Nevertheless,  here  are 
one  hundred  and  seventy  maps,  and  a  complete  index 
of  over  twelve  thousand  names.  “  The  World-Wide 
Atlas,”  though  less  pretentious,  seems  to  us  more  useful. 
The  maps  are  clearer,  and  there  is  not  so  much  aspira¬ 
tion  after  geological  and  ethnological  detail.  Conse¬ 
quently  it  is  easier  to  discover  a  given  place  upon  the 
plates.  For  a  school  this  Atlas  is  worth  three  of  the 
former. 

The  “  Excelsior  Elementary  Atlas”  serves  its  small 
purpose  very  well  for  junior  pupils. 

We  must  spare  a  word  of  praise  for  W.  &  A.  K. 
Johnston’s  nursery  game  of  “  Flag  Maps,”  designed  in 
the  form  of  entertainment  to  bring  home  to  the  minds 
of  small  children  the  principal  factsof  English  geography. 
If  you  must  take  a  pill,  perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  swallow 
it  with  sugar.  Then  you  are  none  the  wiser — till  after¬ 


wards.  Johnston’s  large  wall-maps,  illustrating  trees, 
trades,  and  animals,  have  much  the  same  object.  You 
unfold  them,  and,  pointing  with  your  ferule,  say,  “  This 
is  a  tiger,”  or  “This  is  a  shipyard.”  The  bright 
colours,  of  course,  charm  restless  eyes  as  a  lamp  does 
a  moth,  and  then  you  have  your  diminutive  audience 
at  your  mercy. 

CLASSICAL. 
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“Plutarch’s  Life  of  Pericles.”  With  Introduction, 
Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and  Indices.  By 
Hubert  Ashton  Holden,  M.A.,  LL.D.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 

“The  Crito  and  Part  of  the  Phmdo  of  Plato.”  With 
Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Charles  Haines  Keene, 
M.A.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 

“  Demosthenes  against  Conon  and  Callicles.”  Edited, 
with  Notes,  Appendices,  and  Vocabulary,  by  F. 
Darwin  Swift,  M.A.  London:  Methuen  &  Co. 
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“  The  Iliad  of  Homer.”  Book  XXIV.  By  G.  M. 
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“Xenophon’s  Anabasis.”  Book  VII.  Edited  for  the 
use  of  Schools,  with  Notes,  Introduction,  Vocabu¬ 
lary,  Illustrations,  and  Maps,  by  the  Rev.  G.  H. 
Nall,  M.A.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 
“The  Heracleidae  of  Euripides.”  By  the  Rev.  F.  S. 
Ramsbotham,  M.A.  London  :  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.  1895. 

“  Primer  of  Greek  Exercises.”  Based  on,  and  adapted 
to,  Abbott  and  Mansfield’s  “  Primer  of  Greek 
Grammar.”  By  W.  Greenstock,  B.A.  London  : 
Rivington,  Percival  &  Co.  1895. 

“A  Card  of  Regular  and  Irregular  Greek  Verbs.”  By 
The  Rev.  G.  H.  Nall,  M.A.  and  A.  G.  Grenfell,  M.A. 
London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1895. 

TAR.  HOLDEN’S  edition  of  Plutarch’s  “Pericles” 
possesses  all  the  merits  which  have  distinguished 
all  his  now  considerable  body  of  published  work.  In 
spite  of  the  elaborate  discussions  and  long  quotations 
in  which  he  indulges,  and  which  might  seem  a  little  out 
of  place  in  books  that  are  primarily  intended  for  students 
who  have  not  yet  become  scholars,  he  always  contrives 
to  make  his  criticism  interesting.  The  only  fault  of  his 
commentary  is  that,  in  the  desire  to  omit  nothing  which 
may  lawfully  be  said,  he  writes  many  notes  that  are  not 
indispensable,  and  leaves  his  readers  little  to  find  out 
for  themselves.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  a  trifle  garrulous 
— like  the  shorthand  report  of  a  first-rate  lesson  at  school. 
It  is  not  so  suitable,  therefore,  for  the  use  of  boys  to 
get  up  their  class-work  as  for  the  unassisted  student 
who  has  to  read  by  himself  for  an  examination,  or  for 
the  master  who  is  conscious  that  his  own  classical 
attainments  require  a  little  polish  and  enlargement. 
The  value  of  Mr.  Holden’s  research — there  is  research  and 
thought  here  as  well  as  consultation  of  previous  aiit‘’nri- 
ties  and  compilation  of  their  labours — is  increased  -9  a 
careful  preliminary  chronology  of  events  in  the  Periclean 
period,  and  by  four  indices,  appended,  of  the  authors 
quoted  or  referred  to  by  Plutarch,  of  the  matters  con¬ 
tained  in  his  narrative,  of  the  points  of  grammar  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  commentary,  and,  finally,  of  all  the  words 
in  the  Greek  text. 

Mr.  Keene  has  edited  the  “Crito”  and  chapters 
lvii-lxvii  of  the  “  Phaxlo  ”  in  a  thoroughly  business-like 
way.  So  far  as  Plato  can  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools 
(boys  are  apt  to  be  bored  with  Socrates),  Mr.  Keene 
may  be  congratulated  upon  having  scored  a  reasonable 
success.  The  introduction  is  brief  and  lucid,  and  the 
notes  on  syntax  are  marked  by  the  same  qualities.  The 
chief  merit  of  the  book,  however,  is  that,  unlike  Dr. 
Holden,  Mr.  Keene  has  refrained  from  giving  assistance 
where — if  the  object  of  learning  Greek  and  Latin  is  to 
exercise  the  intelligence— boys  ought  to  be  left  to  rely 
on  their  own  powers. 

Nothing  in  all  Greek  prose,  so  Mr.  Swift  says,  is  so 
amusing  as  the  two  serio-comic  speeches,  the  “  Conon  ” 
andthe  “ Callicles, "which he  haseditedinhis  newvolume. 
We  hope  he  may  succeed  in  getting  juvenile  readers  to 
appreciate  the  humour.  Certainly  he  has  spared  no 
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pains  in  bringing-  out  the  points,  by  explaining  all  the 
not  very  complicated  technicalities  of  Attic  law  ,  and 
anvbody  who  really  masters  his  appendix  on  this  subject, 
and  thinks  out  the  questions  discussed,  will  end  by 
o-etting  a  fair  working  acquaintance  with  Athenian 
jurisprudence  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes.  The  book 
is  carefully  composed  and  arranged,  but  we  cannot  say 
that  the  scheme  of  Greek  Conditional  Sentences,  though 
plausible  enough  until  it  is  closely  examined,  is  either 
so  clear  or  so  exhaustive  as  Mr.  Swift  seems  to 

believe.  .  . 

It  is  a  pity,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  Edwards  has  so  sensitive 
an  Homeric  conscience  that,  in  editing  the  “  Twenty- 
fourth  Iliad  ”  for  immature  scholars,  he  feels  bound  to 
show7  cause  w7hy  it  must  not  be  considered  part  of  the 
original  scheme  of  the  Mijrty  ’A^AX^or.  The  arguments  in 
favour  of  its  authenticity  are,  he  correctly  remarks,  mainly 
ethical  and  aesthetic,  but  they  happen  to  decidedly  over¬ 
balance  anything  which,  under  these  heads,  can  be  urged 
on  the  other  side.  The  real  strength  of  the  anti-Homeric 
theory  lies  in  the  linguistic  evidence,  and  this  cannot 
be  effectively  set  out  in  an  elementary  treatise.  But 
putting  aside  what,  for  present  purposes,  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  scholarly  fad,  we  are  glad  to  testify  that  in 
other  respects  Mr.  Edwards  has  produced  a  very  useful 
little  edition  of  that  “  Ransoming  of  .Hector  ’’  which  he 
ascribes  to  some  “nameless  Homerid.”  This  “work 
of  rare  power  and  pathos  ”  w7as,  he  says,  composed  (by 
that  modestly  anonymous  worthy)  not  as  a  separate 
poem  but  as  “a  designed  conclusion  to  the  Mijvis, 
demanded  by  the  feelings  of  a  more  chivalrous  age  than 
that  in  which  the  original  poet  lived  ” — much  in  the 
same  way,  so  conjecture  runs,  as  Sir  W  alter  Besant  used 
to  put  in  the  pretty  little  sentimentalities  which  ren¬ 
dered  the  mordant  humour  of  Mr.  Rice  palatable  to  the 
British  public.  But  this  age  of  more  tender  chivalry  to 
which  Mr.  Edwards  refers— when  did  it  set  in  ?  What 
is  the  evidence  for  it  ? 

In  his  edition  of  the  “Anabasis,”  Book  VII,  Mr.  Nall, 
like  many  of  his  predecessors,  has  taken  much  trouble, 
and  more  successfully  than  most  of  them,  to  explain  the 
equipment,  the  marching  and  fighting  order,  and  the 
military  qualities  of  the  Greek  mercenary  soldier.  He 
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makes  the  interesting  remark  that  there  vTas  an  “  air 


of  freedom  and  independence”  in  the  dealings  of  the 
soldier  with  his  superior  very  different  from  the  gap 
between  the  modern  private  and  his  officer.  “  Even  a 
popular  commander  like  Xenophon  might  find  his  orders 
answered  by  the  rude  taunts  of  a  Soteridas.  \  et,  on 
the  whole,  the  discipline  was  singularly  good — as  long 
as  the  whole  Expedition  was  kept  in  order  by  a  sense  of 
common  danger.  It  broke  down,  however,  when  the 
soldiers  found  themselves  fairly  out  of  the  wood.  A 
useful  little  book  is  improved  by  a  number  of  good 
illustrations. 

In  a  series  called  “  Scenes  from  Greek  Plays  ”  Mr.  F. 
S.  Ramsbotham  has  edited— and  edited  very  well— a 
selection  of  passages  from  the  “  Heracleidse,”  which  is 
not  among  the  most  familiar  of  the  works  of  Euripides. 
The  forbidding  Greek  is  humanized  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  stage  directions,  just  as  if  we  had  in  hand  one 
of  Lacy’s  Acting  Editions.  The  brief  notes  at  the  end 
are  clear  and  sufficient  for  their  purpose.  The  pro¬ 
gramme — we  mean  the  introduction — gives  a  brief  out¬ 
line  of  the  plot. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Greenstock’s  “  Primer  of  Greek 
Exercises  ”  is  explained  by  himself.  It  is  to  teach  boys 
how  to  put  into  practice  the  rules  they  are  learning  in 
Abbott  and  Mansfield’s  excellent  Greek  Grammar,  and, 
though  occupied  chiefly  with  questions  of  accidence,  the 
brief  sentences  are  so  arranged  as  to  bring  about  an 
acquaintance  with  the  elementary  principles  of  syntax. 
The  compiler  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a 
commendatory  preface  from  that  very  successful  teacher 
the  Bishop  of'Hereford,  written  when  he  was  still  head¬ 
master  of  Rugby. 

Messrs.  Nall  and  Grenfell  have  collaborated  in  the 
production  of  a  well  arranged  (and  excellently  printed) 
“Card  of  Common  Regular  and  Irregular  Greek  V erbs.” 
In  “  learning  by  heart  ”  the  memory  is  so  much  assisted 
by  the  eye  that  their  joint  opus  may  be  confidently  re¬ 
commended  for  school  use.  But  we  should  have 
thought  that  one  scholar — any  scholar — might  have 
done  it  all  by  himself. 


Mr.  E.  S.  Shuckburgh  has  given  us  a  capital  little 
“Nepos” — an  author  who  has  of  late  years  not  held 
his  old  ascendency  in  the  school  curriculum.  The  lives 
of  Miltiades,  Themistocles,  Aristides,  Pausanias,  and 
Cimon  cover  the  most  interesting  period  of  Greek  his¬ 
tory,  and  if  read  under  the  guidance  of  a  sympathetic 
teacher  provide  in  parvo  a  good  general  view  of  the 
epoch.  The  brief  introduction  gives  all  the  information 
that  is  absolutely  necessary  for  understanding  the  Lives, 
and  the  book  could  be  made  the  basis  of  a  really  useful 
and  stimulating  term’s  work  by  a  master  who  knew 
more  than  he  finds  within  its  pages.  The  grammatical 
notes  are  short  and  sound. 

In  the  two  volumes  which  the  same  industrious  editor 
has  devoted  to  the  First  and  the  Third  Books  of  the 
“  Tristia,”  we  find  as  much  sympathy  as  possible  for  the 
character  and  misfortunes  of  a  man  on  whom  especially 
by  himself— more  pity  has  been  wasted  than  on  any  other 
figure  in  the  history  of  literature,  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  Shelley.  Mr.  Shuckburgh  has  a  theory  of 
his  own  to  account  for  Ovid’s  banishment.  He  recalls  ) 
the  plot  (mentioned  by  Suetonius)  which  Epicadius  the 
Illyrian  had  laid  in  the  lifetime  of  Augustus  with  the 
object  of  carrying  off  Agrippa  Postumus  from  his 
banishment  in  Planasia  and  setting  him  up  as  a  rival  to 
Tiberius  for  the  Imperial  succession.  What  if  Ovid 
knew  of  the  scheme  and  did  not  report  it  ?  What  if  he  | 
had  even  seen  Epicadius  at  Elba  ?  That  would  account 
for  the  enduring  resentment  of  Augustus  and.  Livia. 
It  is  a  pretty  conjecture,  and,  unsupported  as  it  is,  may 
at  least  be  preferred  to  the  time-honoured  absurdity 
that  Ovid  was  punished  for  the  immorality  of  his  “  Ars 
Amatoria.”  The  hypocrisy  of  Augustus  did  not  quite 
reach  that  colossal  audacity.  Mr.  Shuckburgh  s  notes  on 
both  books  are  full  of  stuff,  though  easily  digestible,. and 
in  the  case  of  the  third  book  some  of  his  work  is  original, 
since  he  has  been  able,  he  says,  to  get  little  help  ftom 
previous  editions,  except  from  Burmann  and  his  Index.  . 

Mr.  E.  P.  Coleridge  has  done  for  Sallust’s  “  Jugurtha 
all  that  was  necessary  to  make  it  suitable  for  beginners 
in  Latin.  His  editorial  discretion  has  been  exercised 
in  omitting — what  mature  readers  may  consider  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  that  monograph  the  digressions, 
the  irrelevant  episodes,  and  the  imaginary  speeches. 
Nor  has  he  failed  to  give  the  usual  little  list  of  “  cha¬ 
racteristics  ”  in  the  language  and  style  of  his  author. 
A  map  and  a  brief  introduction  throw  sufficient  light 
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on  one  of  the  most  inglorious  passages  in  the  military 
history  of  the  Republic — a  record  of  vacillation  and 
drifting,  blundering  and  corruption  at  home,  incom¬ 
petence  and  gallantry  in  the  field,  defeats  and  disgraces, 
leading  up  to  a  victor)-  accomplished  only  by  treachery. 

The  merit  of  “Pliny’s  Letters  a 'selection  from 
which  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Keene— for  class  work 
is  that  they  abound  in  short  and  isolated  passages  com¬ 
plete  in  themselves.  An  ordinary  sharp  boy  may  be 
induced  to  feel  interest  in  a  single  lesson,  but  it  is  only 
the  born  student  who  will  trouble  to  remember  on 
YV  ednesday  what  he  read  on  Monday,  or  carry  his  mind 
on  to  the  intellectual  treat  promised  for  the  following 
Friday.  Mr.  Keene  has  made  his  excerpts  judiciously, 
and  his  notes  are  sufficient  for  their  purpose.  But  we 
fail  to  see  why  in  the  earlier  exercises  he  should  have 
broken  the  text  up  into  paragraphs  of  one,  two,  or  three 
lines  each. 

Mr.  Nall’s  edition  of  the  “  Fables  of  Phcedrus  ”  has 
involved  more  research  than  he  could  usefully  bring 
into  play  in  a  book  for  beginners.  It  was  unneces¬ 
sary  to  apologize  in  the  introduction  for  not  entering 
into  the  very  interesting  story  of  the  various  codices ;  and 
the  ju\  enile  readerwith  a  promising  taste  for  palaeography 
is  referred  to  the  writings  of  Professor  Robinson  Ellis  ! 
But  we  do  not  wish  to  laugh  at  the  seriousness  with 
which  Mr.  Nall  takes  his  work.  His  thoroughness  has 
resulted  in  giving  us  an  attractive  and  useful  little  book. 
He  may  be  excused  for  having  his  fling  at  that  superior 
person,  the  modern  schoolboy.  Phaedrus  had  an  idea, 
we  are  told,  that  fables  might  be  used  to  convey  valuable 
lessons  to  grown-up  people.  They  were  good  enough 
for  Greeks,  but  we  are  all  too  intelligent  now  for  such 
primitive  methods.  “The  modern  schoolboy  writes  his 
essay  on  the  relative  merits  of  football  and  cricket,  and 
discusses  the  historical  novel  or  the  British  constitu¬ 
tion.”  The  fable  is  relegated  to  the  nursery,  and  “even 
there  the  critical  spirit  of  the  young  generation  gives  it 
an  uneasy  resting-place.” 

Mr.  Winbolt’s  selection  from  the  first  and  second 
books  of  the  same  author  is  of  a  more  elementary 
character  than  Mr.  Nall’s.  It  contains  some  workman¬ 
like  instructions  how  to  puzzle  out  a  Latin  sentence, 
and  to  discover  the  relations  which  the  various  words 
bear  to  one  another.  The  Notes  are  well  adapted  to 
beginners. 

Mr.  Davis’s  edition  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Books 
of  Caesar’s  “Gallic  War”  commends  itself  at  the  outset 
by  a  beautiful  little  map  of  Gaul  (alas!  not  printed 
in  England).  The  physical  features  of  the  countrv  are 
so  skilfully  indicated  that  we  are  still  able  to  read'  at  a 
glance  what  are  equally  important — the  names  of 
places.  We  cannot  altogether  approve  the  plan  of 
giving  a  separate  vocabulary  to  each  of  the  two  Books 
included  in  this  volume.  The  Notes  are  elementary, 
but,  so  far  as  we  have  tested  them,  correct.  Indeed,  it 
would,  w  e  fancy,  be  difficult — after  all  the  editions,  revised 
and  further  revised,  which  have  been  published  of  the 
Gallic  war— to  invent  a  new  and  original  mistake.  The 
onl)  thing  is  to  avoid  blunders  already  exposed,  and 
that  appears  to  have  been  done  by  Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  North  and  Mr.  Hillard  have  produced  an  excellent 
“Latin  Prose  Composition,”  in  which  they  have  ar¬ 
ranged  the  successive  exercises  in  a  scale  of'graduated 
difficulty  not  so  easy  a  task  as  it  may  perhaps  appear  to 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  curious  twists  of 
he  schoolboy  understanding.  A  special  feature  of  this 
practical  little  book  is  that  each  exercise  is  marked 
iither  (A)  or  (B).  The  idea  is  that  the  work  of  the 
Form  shall  be  spread  over  two  terms,  and  in  the  second 
ine  go  over  similar  ground  to  that  traversed  in  the 
irst,  though  by  a  different  path.  Altogether  this  is  one 
)f  the  best  books  on  Latin  Prose  Composition  that  we 
ia\e  yet  come  across.  We  strongly  recommend  it. 

For  the  convenience  of  boys  with  short  purses  and 
issistant-masters  with  slender  Latinity,  Mr.  E.  S.  Wey- 
nouth  has  translated  the  “  Sixth  Book  of  Livy,”  and  has 
iad  it  published  in  a  separate  volume  which  may  be  car- 
•■ed  without  bulging  in  the  pocket  or  lie  modestly  con- 
realed  Within  a  Latin  text  of  reasonable  dimensions.  The 
ersion  has  been  executed  with  unambitious  fidelity,  and 
'here  any  departure  from  literalness  has  been  required 
h  S°cne  Perv*r!e  incompatibility  between  the  Latin  and 
ne  English  idioms,  the  painstaking  student  is  duly 
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warned  in  a  footnote.  Mr.  Weymouth  has  based  his 
labours  on  those  of  an  elder  scholar,  an  esteemed  con¬ 
tributor  to  Bohn’s  Classical  Library,  and  he  has  added 
a  brief  Lite  of  Livy  and  a  couple  of  well-executed  little 
maps  of  Rome  and  its  Environs. 

L  nder  the  well-established,  if  somewhat  illogical,  title 
of  “  Latin  Lnseens  an  unknown  hand  has  put  together 
nearly  a  hundred  passages,  of  varying  degrees  of  diffi¬ 
culty,  as  exercises  in  the  art  of  “  translation  at  sight.” 
A  few  are  too  impudently  familiar  to  suit  the  purposes 
of  examination,  but  the  majority  will,  perhaps,  be  found 
to  lie  outside  the  not  very  wide  range  of  reading  covered 
b)  an  ordinary  fifth-form  boy.  The  price  is  extremely 
low— less  than  was  paid  in  Rome  for  a  copy  of  Martial’s 
works  in  the  lifetime  of  the  author. 


FRENCH. 

I.  Grammars  and  Readers. 

“  Primers  of  French  Prose  Composition.”  By.  j. 
Duhamel  and  B.  Minssen.  London  :  Rivington, 
Percival  &  Co.  1894. 

“  Short  Passages  for  French  Composition.”  By.  A. 
Barrere  and  L.  Sornet.  London:  Whittaker  &  Co. 
1895. 

A  First  French  Course.”  By  J.  J.  Beuzemaker. 
London  :  Blackie  &  Son.  1895. 

“Readings  in  French  for  Middle  and  Upper  Forms.” 
Edited  by  Marguerite  Ninet.  London  :  Blackie  & 
Sons.  1894. 

“A  French  Commercial  Reader.”  By  S.  E.  Bally. 

London  :  Methuen  &  Co.  1895. 

“The  Tutorial  French  Accidence.”  By  E.  Weekley.— 
“The  Tutorial  French  Syntax.”  By  E.  Weeklev and 
A.  J.  Wyatt.  London  :  W.  B.  Clive.  1895. 
“Manual  of  English-French-German  Idioms,  Phrases, 
and  Proverbs.”  By  A.  von  Mayer.  London  : 
Hachette  &  Co.  1895. 

“  French  Irregular  Verbs.”  With  Notes  and  Appendices- 
by  Marcel  Rosey.  London  :  Blackie  &  Son.  1895. 

I  'HOSE  who  know  what  an  immense  number  of 
±  French  Grammars,  Compositions,  and  Readers  has 
already  been  produced  for  the  guidance  of  the  English 
schoolboy  may  wonder  sometimes  at  the  persistent 
increase  in  these  books,  and  at  the  equally  persistent 
ignorance  (so  a  casual  observation  would  infer)  of  the 
schoolboy.  The  fact  is,  there  is  no  work  of  transcen¬ 
dent  merit  to  be  had  ;  and  if  there  were,  it  would  pro¬ 
bably  not  be  used,  except  by  the  author  with  his  own 
class.^  Hence  a  multiplication  of  books  which  have  no 
peculiar  aim,  and  which  are  all  meritorious  up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point.  Their  chief  justification  for  existing  is  that 
they  are  sure  of  a  certain  public.  The  “Primer”  of 
Messrs.  Duhamel  and  Minssen  is  of  this  kind.  It 
contains  129  desultory  paragraphs  of  syntax,  the  irre¬ 
gular  verbs,  exercises,  and  a  vocabulary.  The  continual 
references  in  the  exercises  to  the  syntax  will  doubtless 
prove  useful  as  friction  to  the  memory;  but  as  the  book 
is  intended  for  beginners,  we  cannot  think  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  so  many  uncommon  and  technical  terms  judi¬ 
cious.  These  are  more  easily  learnt  by  reading  French. 
Messrs.  Barrere  and  Sornet’s  book  is  on  a  simpler  plan  : 
it  consists  of  short  passages  for  composition  and  a 
vocabulary.  It  is  without  notes  or  syntax.  We  are  not 
at  all  sure  that  this  method,  which  leaves  the  grammar 
to  a  separate  work  or  to  the  teacher  himself,  is  not  the 
better.  A  multiplication  of  books  is  bad.  But  what  is 
uorse  is  the  employment  of  books  which  overlap  in  their 
information  ;  the  pupil  then  is  not  sure  where  to  turn 
for  what  he  wants,  and  his  memory  of  eye  becomes 
confused.  It  was  not  necessary,  however,  to  impart 
false  information,  as  in  the  quite  incorrect  extract  on 
page  26.  Mr.  Beuzemaker’s  “First  French  Course” 
seems  to  differ  little  from  others  that  we  have  seen, 
except  in  supplying  phonetic  transcriptions  of  the  French 
in  the  conversation  dialogues.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
these  are  of  any  use  ;  they  make  the  difficulty  of  pro¬ 
nunciation  more  apparent,  but  no  easier,  for  those  who 
learn  from  a  good  teacher.  Another  volume  in  Blackie’s 
Modern  Language  Series,"  Mdlle.  Ninet’s  “  Readings,” 
calls  for  no  special  comment.  The  notes  are  good,  but 
many  might  well  have  been  omitted. 

M.  Bally  s  “French  Commercial  Reader”  is  an  ex- 
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cellent  addition  to  the  series  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
pieces  chosen  for  translation  are  all  on  commercial 
subjects.  Descriptions  of  great  commercial  centres, 
by  writers  like  Reclus,  are  followed  by  extracts, 
chiefly  from  journals  and  reviews,  on  banks,  exchange, 
capital,  and  labour.  And  the  French  have  a  way  ot 
making  these  subjects  interesting.  The  vocabulary  to 
be  acquired  from  the  book  would  be  hard  to  pick  up 
elsewhere,  except  from  extensive  reading  ;  and  to  those 
for  whom  it  is  intended  it  should  prove  a  valuable  little 
work. 

Mr.  Weekley  has  produced  a  clear,  full,  and  carelui 
grammar  in  the  “Tutorial  French  Accidence  ;  and  the 
companion  volume  of  “  Syntax,  by  himself  and  Mr. 
Wyatt,  is  worthy  of  it.  A  certain  amount  of  attention 
is  directed  to  the  Latin  foundations  of  French  ,  but, 
though  Mr.  Weekley  tells  us  that  few  learners  have 
sufficient  knowledge  ofLatin  to  dispense  with  mechanical 
rules,  we  wish  that  considerably  more  could  have  been 
devoted  to  this  matter — especially  in  the  syntax ; 
for,  while  no  one  can  be  expected  to  know  the  Low 
Latin  from  which  the  actual  words  of  French  are 
derived,  schoolboys  who  are  learning  Latin  syntax 
should  surely  find  the  French  easier  and  more  in¬ 
teresting  when  the  vital  correspondence  of  the  two  is 

dwelt  upon.  ,  .  . 

We  cannot  imagine  for  whom  Dr.  von  Mayer  s  book  is 
intended.  It  is  arranged  in  a  dictionary-form  of  the  most 
baffling  kind  ;  it  is  more  impracticable  than  a  dictionary 
of  quotations.  A  page,  taken  at  random,  gi\  es  us 
idioms  and  phrases  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  these  : 
Time,  Timidity,  Tip,  Title,  Toil.  We  are  all,  of  course, 
anxious  to  learn  about  tips,  timidity,  and  toil  ;  and  what 
does  our  Manual  tell  us  ? 


TOIL. 


What  toil  ! 

Que  de  travaux  ! 

Welch  ein  Stueck  Arbeit  ! 

We  fear  it  is  also  wasted  toil. 

M.  Rosey’s  little  pamphlet  of  “  French  Irregular 
Verbs,  “  fully  conjugated  ”  though  they  are,  seems  to 
have  no  reason  for  existing  at  all. 


II.  Text-Books,  etc. 


Le  Serf.  Le  Chevrier  de  Lorraine.”  Par  E.  Souves- 
tre.  Edited  by  A.  R.  Ropes.  (Pitt  Press  Series.) 
Cambridge  :  University  Press.  1895. 

Souvestre.  Le  Serf.”  Edited  by  E.  Weekley. 

London:  W.  B.  Clive.  1895. 

!  Le  Misanthrope.”  Par  J.  B.  P.  Moliere.  With  In¬ 
troduction  and  Notes  by  E.  G.  W.  Braunholtz. 
(Pitt  Press  Series.)  Cambridge:  University  Press. 

<  Le  Malade  Imaginaire.”  Par  Moliere.  Edited  by 

G.  Eugene  Fasnacht. — “  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires. 
Par  Alexandre  Dumas.  Abridged,  with  Notes  by 

H.  J.  Goodwin.  (Macmillan’s  Foreign  School 

Classics.)  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co  1895.  „ 

‘  Impressions  de  Voyage  en  Suisse  (William  Tell). 
Par  Alexandre  Dumas.  Edited  by  Louis  Sers. 
(Advanced  Texts.)  London:  Rivington,  Percival 

&  Co.  1895.  . 

‘The  Court  of  Spain  under  Charles  II.,  and  other  His¬ 
torical  Essays.”  Par  Paul  de  Saint-Victor.  Edited 
by  Francis  Storr.— “  Voyages  en  Zigzag.  By 
Rodolphe  Toepffer.  Selected  and  edited  by  Ascott 
R.  Hope.  (Blackie’s  Modern  French  Texts.)  Lon¬ 
don  :  Blackie  &  Son.  1895. 

“  Library  of  Foreign  Classics.  The  Comedies  of  J.  B. 
Poquelin  Moliere.”  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  W. 
H.  Sonley-Johnstone.  London  :  Remington  &  Co. 

“  Esther!”  By  J.  Racine.  Translated  by  A.  P.  Daril. 
Truro  :  Netherton  &  Worth.  1895. 


we  admit,  to  dispense  with,  but  one  that  should  be 
repressed  as  much  as  possible.  If  languages  can  ever 
become  dead,  this  is  the  way  to  make  them  appear  so. 
But  we  have  no  wish  to  complain  specially  of  Mr.  Ropes-, 
who  is  a  thorough  and  praiseworthy  editor..  .  Another 
volume  in  the  Pitt  Press  Series  forms  an  addition  to  its 
growing  collection  of  Moliere.  Dr.  Braunholtz  has 
produced  a  good  average  edition  of  “  Le  Misanthrope. 
The  notes  are  sound  and  full,  perhaps  rather  too  full ; 
but  Moliere  requires  a  good  deal  of  annotation..  To 
notice  a  small  point :  “  troop  ”  (p.  xi)  is  not  the  ordinary 
English  for  a  company  of  actors  ;  and  we  fail  to  see 
what  is  gained  by  printing  “  qlqch  ”  for  “  quelquechose. 

M.  Fasnacht  is  too  well  known  as  an  editor  for  us  to 
say  more  about  his  very  neat  little  edition  of  “  Le  j 
Malade  Imaginaire  ”  than  that  the  notes  are  compact, 
clear,  and  not  too  numerous,  and  pay  full  attention  to  I 
historical  and  literary  as  well  as  grammatical  points. 
Mr.  Goodwin’s  abridgment  of  the  “Trois  Mousque- 1 
taires,”  in  the  same  series,  is  modelled  on  the  same  i 
plan.  But  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  schoolboy  having  ^ 
the  patience  to  turn  to  the  most  seductive  notes  from  so| 
fascinating  a  text.  Dumas  has  also  provided  M.  Sers 
with  material  for  a  little  book,  giving  the  story  of  Tell, 
extracted  from  the  “  Impressions  de  Voyage  en  Suisse. 
The  Introduction  contains  perhaps  a  rather  overpowering 
number  of  names  and  dates  in  a  small  space  ;  and  the 
notes  are  apt  to  drag  in  irrelevant  information,  e.g.^ the 
note  on  belement,  page  73.  Otherwise  there  is  little 

fault  to  find.  _  . 

Mr.  Storr’s  edition  of  essays  selected  from  Saint- 
Victor  deserves  a  most  cordial  welcome.  The  essays 
are  brilliant  reading,  which  no  one  could  possibly  findi 
dull  ;  and  they  are  of  the  kind  at  once  to  stimulate 
and  inform.  We  incline  to  Mr.  Storr’s  opinion,  that 
grammar  is  better  taught  orally  than  by  means  of  notes  ; 
it  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  he  has  written  his 
commentary.  “Ascott  R.  Hope”  (who,  we  presume, 
is  none  other  than  the  story-writer  beloved  of  school- 
boys)  follows  the  same  lines  in  his  edition  of  Toepffer  : 
“  Voyages  en  Zigzag.” 

Messrs.  Remington  send  us  the  first  volume,  ot  < 
“Library  of  Foreign  Classics”:  the  “  Comedies  O' 
Moliere.”  It  is,  considering  its  cheapness,  admirabb 
got  up.  We  do  not  quite  understand,  however,  to  whal 
public  the  series  is  intended  to  appeal.  There  are  n< 
notes,  nor  translation;  so  we  presume  they  are  noi 
meant  for  schoolbooks.  And  if  for  those  who  reac 
French  for  pleasure,  we  should  hardly  have  though} 
such  an  edition  necessary.  Some  of  the  volumes  ad 
nounced,  however,  are  certainly  not  to  be  had  in  so  nea: 
and  convenient  a  form.  We  wish  the  series  success.  1 
Mr.  Daril,  who  translates  “  Racine’s  Esther,  believe 
in  an  excess  of  literalism.  The  French  order  of  word 
is  preserved  almost  exactly,  and  sometimes  idioms  ar; 
left  in  their  native  mould.  The  result  is  not  a  mastei 
piece  of  English  ;  yet  it  brings  one  nearer  than  man 
more  clever  and  accomplished  translations  might  do  t 

Racine’s  exquisite  style.  , 

We  have  also  received,  from  Messrs.  Crosby  Loct 
wood  &  Son,  Dr.  de  Fivas’  “Grammar  of  Frenc 
Grammars,”  and  his  “Elementary  French  Grammar 
(based  on  the  accidence  of  the  larger  work).  As  tt 
second  of  these  is  in  its  fourth  edition,  and  the  hrst 
its  fifty-third,  it  is  superfluous  for  us  to  recommer 
them.  The  same  publishers  send  us  also  “  A  New  hoc 
of  Commercial  French,”  by  P.  Carrot  ;  an  excelle: 
manual,  intended  for  those  who  are  at  once  completir 
their  French  studies  and  entering  a  commercial  careeto 
A  large  amount  of  space  is  devoted  to  correspondency 
and  this  section  seems  likely  to  be  most  useful.  1  i 
book  does  not  cover  the  same  ground  as  M.  ball}* 
“  Reader,”  and  the  two  might  well  be  used  together.  | 


GERMAN. 


Souvestre’s  “  Le  Serf”  seems  to  be  a  popular  book 
with  editors.  Here  are  two  new  editions  of  it ;  and,  un¬ 
less  we  are  mistaken,  another  was  issued  quite  recenth. 
We  have  compared  the  notes  of  the  two  present  editors, 
and  find  little  to  choose  between  Mr.  Ropes  and  Mr. 
Weekley.  The  notes  of  both  are  very  good,  though  we 
notice  a  certain  tendency  on  Mr.  Ropes’s  part  to  explain 
constructions  by  giving  them  a  label  ;  a  habit  difficult, 


“  Lessons  in  German.”  By  L.  Innes  Lumsden,  Ware] 
of  University  Hall,  St.  Andrews.  London  :  Edwy 

Arnold.  1895.  ...  1 

“Immensee.”  By  Theodor  Storm.  Edited,  with  Not.) 
Vocabulary,  References  to  Meyers  GermI 
Grammar,  and  Sentences  for  Retranslation, 

J.  G.  Robertson,  M.A.  London  :  Swan  Sonnu 
schein.  1895 
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‘  Immensee.”  By  Theodor  Storm.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  a  Vocabulary,  by  H.  S.  Beresford-Webb. 
London  :  Rivington,  Percival  &  Co.  1895. 

•  Die  Ganerben,  Die  Gerechtigkeit  Gottes.  Zwei 
Geschichten.”  By  W.  H.  Riehl.  Edited,  with 
Notes  and  a  Complete  Vocabulary,  by  H.  J.  Wolsten- 
holme,  B.A.  Pitt  Press  Series.  Cambridge  :  The 
University  Press.  1895. 

‘A  Handy  Bibliographical  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the 
German  Language,  for  the  Use  of  Students  and 
Teachers.”  Compiled  and  edited  by  Carl  Breul, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  London  :  Hachette  &  Co.  1895. 

‘  Outlines  of  German  Literature.”  By  J.  A.  Joerg. 

London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  1895. 
‘Legends  of  German  Heroes  of  the  Middle  Ages.” 
By  Professor  Johannes  Schrammen.  With  Notes 
and  \  ocabulary  by  A.  R.  Lechner.  London : 
Rivington,  Percival  &  Co.  1895. 

Die  Deutschen  Kleinstaedter.  Lustspiel  in  vier  Acten.” 
By  August  von  Kotzebue.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
S.  H.  Matthews,  M.A. ,  and  W  .  H.  Witherbv,  M.A. 
London  :  Rivington,  Percival  &  Co.  1895. 
chiller  s  “  Der  Neffe  als  Onkel.”  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Exercises  by  Louis  Dyer,  M.A.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 

Der  Geheime  Agent  :  Lustspiel  in  Fuenf  Aufzuegen.” 
Von  F.  W.  Hacklaender.  Edited,  with  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Notes,  by  E.  L.  Milner-Barry,  M.A.  Pitt 
Press  Series.  Cambridge  :  The  University  Press. 
1895. 

|"''HE  aim  of  Mr.  Innes  Lumsden’s  “Lessons  in 
German  ’  is  to  present  German  grammar  to  \oung 
arners  in  a  form  as  brief  and  simple  as  its  complexity 
id  many  irregularities  allow,  and  this  aim  he  may 
irly  claim  to  have  attained.  Each  lesson,  dealing 
ith  a  small  portion  of  the  subject,  is  illustrated  bv 
:ercises  which  recall  rules  already  mastered,  the 
aterial  being  so  arranged  as  to  encourage  beginners 
om  the  outset  to  combine  words  into  sentences  and  to 
try  these  combinations.  A  few  poems  for  learning  bv 
art,  with  prose  translations,  notes,  and  appropriate 
ercises  are  added  to  illustrate  the  use  which  may  be 
ade  of  this  book  for  grammatical  references  in  ordi- 
ry  reading. 

The^  two  contemporary  English  editors  of  Theodor 
orm  s  charming  idyll  are  unanimous  in  recognizing 
e  vital  fact  that  in  learning  German  it  is  essential  to 
member  the  close  connection  that  exists  between  the 
lglish  and  German  tongues,  for  the  essential  part  of 
;  English  \ ocabulary  is  Saxon.  Mr.J.  G. Robertson  has 
ded  to  his  notes  and  vocabulary  an  appendix  consist- 
f  of  English  sentences  which  were  suggested  bv  and  are 
riants  in  mood  and  tense  of  passages  in  “Immensee,” 
retranslation.  Both  editors  give  a  short  biographical 
roduction  ;  but  without  differing  from  Mr.  Robertson’s 
'mate  of  this  excellent  example  of  the  “reminiscence- 
vel,”  we  agree  with  Mr.  Beresford-Webb  that  its 
iple  and  charming  style  and  its  delicate  afterglow  of 
anished  local-colour  will  suffice  to  commend  it  to  the 
glish  reader. 

rhe  arrangement  of  Mr.  W’olstenholme’s  edition  of 
bfessor  Riehl’s  “Ganerben”  and  “  Gerechtigkeit 
ttes  ”  is  based  on  the  principle  which  it  is,  in  a 
asure,  intended  to  test,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
assistance  needed  by  young  students  can  best  be 
en  by  means  of  a  complete  vocabulary,  carefully 
upted  to  the  test  in  hand,  and  at  the"  same  time 
ious  enough  to  give  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the 
-ner’s  judgment  and  taste  in  selecting  the  rendering 
1st  suitable  to  the  particular  case.  In  short,  the 
turer  in  German  of  Newnham  College  claims  that  a 
abulary  is  the  best  means  of  minimizing  the  mere 
:hanical  labour,  while  relieving  the  student  as  little 
possible  of  the  necessity  of  thinking  for  himself, 
lough  Mr.  W’ostenholme  has  not  wholly  dispensed 
1  notes,  he  appeals  to  his  readers  to  “take  the 
2nce  of  a  note,  where  one  might  seem  to  be  called 
as  a  hint  to  examine  the  vocabulary  a  little  more 
ely.  ’  Of  the  two  stories  here  reproduced,  the  first 
‘ken  from  Professor  Riehl’s  “Geschichten  aus  alter 
.  the  second  from  his  latest  published  volume, 
ibensraetsel,’  in  which  he  accomplished  his  lontr 
ected  cyclus  of  fifty  stories,  in  seven  volumes 
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under  various  titles  —  the  first  half  of  a  “Deca¬ 
meron.” 

Dr.  Breul’s  “Handy  Bibliographical  Guide”  is  divided 
into  fifteen  chapters,  headed  respectively :  Periodical 
Publications,  Essays  and  Collected  Writings,  Germanic 
and  German  Philology,  Language,  German  Language 
and  Grammar,  Dictionaries,  Names,  Literature.  Theory 
of  Poetry,  Metre,  German  Classics  and  Annotated  Edi¬ 
tions,  Popular  Songs,  Ballads,  Hymns,  Proverbs, 
Riddles,  Folklore,  History  and  The  Teaching  of  Ger¬ 
man,  each  chapter  being  subdivided  according  to  its 
requirements — copiously  under  such  headings  as  Lan- 
guage  and  Literature — and  containing  lists  of  representa¬ 
tive  authors  whose  works  throw  most  light  on  the  subject 
thus  indexed.  This  guide,  which  was  begun  to  meet  the 
wants  of  English  students  of  German,  has  apparentlv  ex¬ 
panded  to  meet  those  of  more  advanced  students  of  Ger¬ 
man  literature,  and  tc  supplement  those  of  their  teachers. 
It  will  also  save  lecturers,  to  some  extent,  the  irksome 
duty  of  reading  out  titles,  leaving  them  more  time  for 
the  discussion  of  the  scientific  value  and  special  use  of 
various  books  on  the  same  subject.  The  appendix 
includes  a  list  of  the  most  common  abbreviations  used 
in  books  of  philology  and  literature,  a  page  on  Germanic 
symbols,  and  alphabetic  indexes  of  subjects  and  authors. 

“  Outlines  ’  dealing,  within  the  margin  of  some 
seventy  pages,  with  German  literature  from  the  year 
1100  to  the  present  day,  must  necessarily  be  slight  and 
scant.  Mr.  Joerg  is,  therefore,  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  condensed  in  so  small  a  space  so  much  bio¬ 
graphical,  historical,  and  critical  information,  and  on 
having  chosen  a  form  that  precludes  the  pedantic 
divagations  that  are  almost  inherent  to  this  class  of 
scholastic  literature.  \  et  he  has  found  room  for  sub¬ 
divisions  as  subtle  as  those  of  “Anacreontics  of  the 
Hall  and  the  “  Robinsonaden  ”  in  the  prose  literature 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  “  Deutschgesinn- 
ten”  of  the  preceding  one.  Brevity  is  the  soufof  wit, 
and  sometimes  of  unconscious  humour,  as,  for  instance, 
when  it  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  “  notwith¬ 
standing  his  heavy  duties  connected  with  business  of 
State,  Goethe’s  poetic  activity  never  ceased.”  And  it 
must  excuse  such  arbitrary  statements  as  that“Lucinde,” 
“Alarkos,  ’  “Ion  Spessart,”  &c.,  are  the  “  best  works  ” 
of  the  author  of  the  “  Science  of  the  History  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  and  that  the  “  Lorelei,  Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume  ” 
and  “Die  W  allfahrt  nach  Kevelaar  ”  are  “the  most 
beautiful  and  charming  of  Heine’s  songs.”  And 
why  write  “Iphigenie  and  “Athena”  when  discussing 
Goethe’s  drama  in  English  ?  These  perhaps  hypercri¬ 
tical  objections  must  not,  however,  detract  from  the 
merits  of  a  very  useful  and  agreeably  written  little 
manual,  which  is  excellent  throughout  and  invaluable  in 
“Period  \  ”  to  candidates  for  the  Woolwich,  Sandhurst, 
Indian  Police,  and  Woods  and  Forests’  examinations. 

Boys,  old  and  young,  will  gratefully  accept  Professor 
Schrammen’s  terse  and  forcible  prose  renderings  of  the 
“  Nibelungen,  Osgotischen,  Nordsee,  and  Karolin- 
gischen  Sagen,”  made  accessible  to  them  by  Mr.  A. 
Lechner’s  notes  and  vocabulary,  as  an  easy  German 
reading-book.  In  these  German  sagas  they  will  meet, 
among  the  common  ancestors  of  the  German  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  races,  with  warriors  without  guile  like  Sieg¬ 
fried,  warriors  with  guile  like  Hagen,  warriors  with  a 
genial  ferocity  like  Dietrich  of  Bern,  knights  without 
reproach  like  the  nephew  of  Charlemagne,  beautiful  and 
murderous  queens  like  Kriemhild  and  Brunhild,  lovely 
and  loyal  maidens  like  Gudrun  ;  and  he  must  be  hard 
to  please  who  in  his  teens  would  cavil  at  such  a  feast. 

We  have  also  to  acknowledge  excellent  editions  of 
Kotzebue’s  inimitable  “  Kleinstaedter,”  Schiller’s  much 
improved  version  of  Picard’s  “  Encore  les  Menechmes,” 
and  Hacklaender’s  more  modern,  yet  more  antiquated 
" — in  the  sense  that  its  few  years  weigh  more  heavily  on 
it  than  do  their  united  ages  on  the  above-named  works 
“Geheime  Agent.”  Mr.  Milner  Barry’s  notes  make 
of  this  last  overrated  play  a  valuable  help  to  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  conversational  German.  Messrs.  Matthews 
and  W'itherby  give  a  short— the  play  being  what  it 
is,  good  wine  that  needs  no  bush — adequate  notice 
of  Kotzebue  in  their  introduction  to  the  “  Kleinstaedter,” 
and  Mr.  Louis  Dyer  contributes  to  the  “  Neffe  als  Onkel  ” 
a  genial  and  vivid  monograph  on  Schiller  and  a  note 
on  Picard. 
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The  Story  of  Primitive  Man.”  By  Edward  Clodd. 
London  :  George  Newnes  &  Co.  1895. 

“  The  Story  of  the  Plants.”  By  Grant  Allen.  London: 

George  Newnes  &  Co.  1895. 

4<  Dairy  Bacteriology.  ’  A  short  manual  for  the  use  of 
students  in  dairy  schools,  cheese-makers,  and 
farmers.  By  Dr.  Ed.  \  on  Freudenreich.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German  by  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis. 
London  :  Methuen  &  Co.  1895. 

“Man  on  the  Earth.”  By  Lionel  W.  Lyde,  M.A. 

London  :  Blackie  &  Son.  1895. 

“  A  First  Step  in  Euclid.”  By  J.  G.  Bradshaw.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 

“Algebra.”  Part  I.  By  H.  W.  Senior.  Oldham: 
Bardsley. 

“The  Elements  of  Coordinate  Geometry.”  By  S.  L. 

Loney,  M.A.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 

“  Laboratory  Manual  of  Organic  Chemistry.  By  Lassar 
Cohn.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 

THE  first  two  books  on  the  list  illustrate  two  different 
methods.  Mr.  Clodd  and  Mr.  Grant. Allen  are  past- 
masters  in  the  arts  of  pleasant  exposition.  They  are 
each  writing  on  a  subject  to  which  they  have  paid  con¬ 
siderable  attention.  They  are  bound  by  no  syllabus  and 
by  the  requirements  of  no  examination.  Their  only  task 
is  to  infect  their  readers  with  some  of  their  own  enthu¬ 
siasm.  And  they  have  succeeded  in  writing  agreeable 
little  books  that  no  doubt  will  interest  readers  of  all 


Mr.  Clodd  is  one  of  the  most  conscientious  of  authors. 
He  has  been  at  pains  to  get  together  the  latest  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  best  authorities.  He  refers  freely  to 
these  authorities,  thus  letting  his  readers  know  by  whom 
the  history  of  man  has  been  written.  From  beginning  to 
end  his  own  name  and  the  first  personal  pronoun  do  not 
occur.  He  has  sifted  and  collated  the  facts  and  presents 
them  in  an  orderly  fashion.  He  begins  with  a  short 
chapter  explaining  the  place  of  man  among  other  living 
things  ;  he  follows  this  with  a  sketch  of  the  geological 
history  of  the  earth,  that  his  readers  may  learn  how 
long  the  stage  of  the  earth  was  in  preparing  for  man, 
and  how  short  a  time  man  has  been  strutting  upon  it. 
The  main  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  an  account 
of  the  ancient  Stone  Age  and  the  newer  Stone  Age,  of 
the  weapons,  dwellings,  tombs,  and  mode  of  life  of  the 
men  of  these  periods.  While  for  purposes  of  convenience 
adhering  to  the  division  between  Palaeolithic  and  Neo¬ 
lithic  man,  Mr.  Clodd  is  careful  to  lay  stress  on  the 
more  modern  view  that  no  vast  period  of  time  separated 
the  users  ofPalseolithicandNeolithic  weapons.  The  change 
from  the  one  to  the  other  took  place  gradually  and  notcon- 
temporaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  earth.  He  ends 
with  a  short  account  of  the  change  to  metals  and  of  the 
vast  difference  in  habits  and  culture  associated  with 
it.  Mr.  Clodd’s  story  is  a  real  story,  with  a  beginning 
and  an  end.  Any  one  who  reads  his  book  intelligently 
will  have  in  his  mind  a  good  idea  of  the  science  of 
anthropology. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen’s  story  of  the  plants  is  not  a  story  at 
all,  but  a  set  of  situations  borrowed  from  the  popular 
natural  histories  and  dramatized  by  the  author.  Except 
in  the  last  page,  where  he  recommends  a  few  botanical 
books,  Mr.  Grant  Allen  mentions  no  authority  from 
beginning  to  end.  By  a  copious  use  of  the  first  personal 
pronoun  he  succeeds  in  conveying  to  the  reader  the 
pleasant  impression  that  he  is  being  led  by  the  hand  of 
the  great  and  only  authority  upon  evolutionary  botany. 
This  provisional  hypothesis  may,  no  doubt,  be  stimu¬ 
lating  to  the  tiro,  but  there  will  be  a  rude  awakening 
for  him  if  he  proceed  to  botany  as  a  science.  He  will 
find,  first,  that  Grant  Allen  is  a  name  unknown  in  scientific 
botany,  and  next,  that  in  his  so-called  “  Story  of  the 
Plants  ”  the  whole  plot  is  omitted.  In  the  last  fifty 
years  botanists  have  been  gradually  working  out  the 
family  tree  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  vast 
assemblage  of  flowering  plants  occupiesaposition  among 
plants  similar  to  the  position  of  backboned  creatures 
among  animals.  By  their  size,  importance,  and  numbers, 
they  impress  themselves  upon  common  observation 
disproportionately  to  their  real  significance.  All  the 
backboned  animals  are  simple  variations  of  one  type :  so 
also  all  the  flowering  plants  are  simple  modifications  of 


one  plant  type.  Until  the  attention  of  anatomists  was 
given  to  the  invertebrates  the  true  story  of  animals  was 
unknown.  Similarly,  botanists  have  been  studying  the 
lower  plants,  and  have  discovered  that  they  form  a  f 
graded  series  of  different  types,  culminating  in  the  j 
flowering  plants.  It  is  here  that  the  great  achievement 
of  modern  botany  lies,  and  the  true  story  of  the  plants 
forms  a  romance  of  science  as  fascinating  as  the  ancestry 
of  man.  Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  not  written  it :  he  has 
written  just  such  a  book  as  could  have  been  put  together 
in  a  few  hours  by  any  journalist  in  the  Strand  who  was 
provided  with  a  copy  of,  say,  “  Kerner  and  Oliver  s 
Natural  History  of  Plants,”  and  a  pair  of  scissors.  He 
chooses  such  scattered  “situations”  in  botany  as  may 
set  his  readers  agape  :  he  takes  no  pains  to  give  the 
faintest  idea  as  to  what  the  modern  science  of  botany  is  • 
about.  Such  are  the  methods  of  Mr.  Clodd  and  Mr. 
Grant  Allen.  The  reader,  stimulated  by  Mr.  Clodd  to 
work  at  anthropology  for  himself,  will  return  with  re¬ 
newed  pleasure  to  his  original  teacher  ;  whilst  the  reader 
made  dyspeptic  by  Mr.  Allen’s  plums  will  have  no  stomach 
for  real  work,  or,  if  he  overcome  his  distaste,  he  will, 
perhaps  erroneously,  revile  his  original  teacher  as  a 
poor  popularizer  of  science. 

Dr.  Von  Freudenreich’s  little  book  on  Dairy  Bac¬ 
teriology  was  written  in  German,  translated  in  W  ales, 
and  printed  in  Holland,  and  it  is  designed  for  English  I 
readers.  To  this  international  character  we  make  no  j 
objection,  save  for  the  printing  in  Holland  ;  but  as  1 
that  is  a  matter  for  Parliament  and  the  conscience 
of  publishers,  we  say  no  more  about  it.  For  the  rest,  it 
is  a  good  little  book.  It  sets  forth  in  a  plain  and 
intelligible  fashion  the  nature  of  microbes,  and  the  special 
properties  of  those  that  congregate  in  dairies.  These, 
as  all  farmers  and  dairymen  and  dairymaids  should 
know,  are  almost  innumerable,  for  milk,  containing  as  it 
does  all  the  substances  necessary  for  the  life  of  microbes, 
is  a  home  most  suited  to  them.  Except  in  cases  .0 
diseased  milk-glands  or  udders,  pure  fresh  milk  contains 
none,  but  they  reach  it  from  the  atmosphere  of  the 
byres,  from  the  skin  of  the  cows,  and  from  the 
hands  of  the  milkers  and  from  the  milk-pails.  Another 
curious  source  is  indirectly  from  the  atmosphere.  When 
a  cow  is  milked,  a  little  milk  remains  in  the  teats.  This, 
before  the  next  milking,  swarms  with  bacteria,  and  the 
first  few  drops  forced  into  the  pail  speedily  contaminate 
the  whole.  Some  of  the  bacteria  of  milk  are  quite  freakish. 
Bacillus  cyaiwgenus  colours  it  blue,  Bacillus  prodigiosus 
streaks  it  with  lurid  red,  Sarcina  rosea  tinctures  the 
cream  a  rosy  pink,  Bacillus  synxanthus  turns  it  yellow. 
Such  alternations  of  colour  are  disturbing  and,  to  the 
rural  mind,  portentous,  but  in  reality  harmless  enough. 
Other  bacteria  make  the  milk  stringy  or  bitter;  another 
(and  this  no  doubt  was  the  Puritan  fairy  before  whom 
poor  Tess  blushed  and  trembled)  prevents  the  butter  from 
coming.  A  second  set  are  frankly  diabolical.  These 
are  the  microbes  of  disease,  of  tubercle,  of  cholera,  of 
typhus,  and  of  a  host  of  other  enemies  of  man.  They  | 
have  to  be  stamped  out  resolutely,  and  as  no  methods 
of  complete  sterilization  that  do  not  destroy  the  flavour 
of  the  milk  are  known,  there  is  no  good  method  but  the! 
method  of  absolute  cleanliness.  This  subject  is  dealt  1 
with  very  fully,  and  for  it  alone  the  book  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  one  connected  with  dairies.  The 
advantages  of  partial  systems  of  sterilization,  by  which 
the  dangers  may  at  least  be  mitigated,  are  explained,  and 
a  good  account  is  given  of  the  systems  of  Pasteur  and 
others.  The  relation  of  bacteria  to  cheese  is  dealt  with 
lightly.  It  would  no  doubt  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  little 
book  to  discuss  at  length  the  different  bacteria  that  give 
flavour  to  different  cheeses.  But  enough  is  said  to  set 
the  cheesemakers  on  the  right  track,  and  soon  we  shall 
see  the  dairy-schools  of  the  County  Councils  petitioning 
for  State  supplies  of  pure  cultures  of  the  microbes  ol 
Port  Salut,  Camembert,  North  Wiltshire,  or  Stilton. 
One  little  matter  we  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning.' 
The  author  of  the  book  found  that  while  the  cholera 
bacillus  could  just  maintain  existence  in  a  fresh  Lim- 
burger  cheese,  it  could  not  withstand  the  florid  ripenes: 
of  that  delicacy.  Reading  this,  for  the  first  time  we  fel 
that  the  comma  bacillus  must  be  a  creature  not  alto¬ 
gether  devoid  of  human  emotion. 

At  the  first  glance  wre  were  inclined  to  welcomt  | 
Mr.  Lyde’s  “Man  on  the  Earth”  as  an  excellen 
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example  of  how  to  make  geography  attractive,  and 
as  an  assurance  that  Mr.  Lyde,  examiner  in  com¬ 
mercial  geography  to  the  Oxford  Local  Examination 
Board,  was  not  unmindful  of  the  opportunities  of  his 
position ;  but  unhappily  his  matter  is  not  up  to  his 
method,  intentions,  and  electros.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  an  amazing  specimen  of  the  quality  of  his  geo¬ 
graphical  instruction.  “The  earth,”  he  writes,  “in 
going  round  the  sun  is  always  looking  towards  the 
north  ;  and  therefore  she  presents  four  sides  in  succes¬ 
sion  to  him — her  east,  south,  west,  and  north  sides,  i.e. 
we  have  four  seasons.”  Could  anything  be  more  glib, 
shallow,  and  misleading?  And  the  discreet  school¬ 
master,  anxious  above  all  things  to  secure  the  certificates 
of  the  Oxford  Local  Examination  Board,  will,  of  course, 
hasten  to  plant  this  wonderful  discovery7  of  the  quadri¬ 
lateral  cause  of  the  seasons  in  the  industrious  pupil’s 
mind  ;  “  i.e.  we  have  four  seasons  !  ” — it  is  inimitable. 
Some  examiner  who  knows  not  Mr.  Lyde  will  presently7 
be  sending  that  to  the  “  Educational  Times  ”  as  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  the  schoolboy  “  howler.”  Then 
take  Mr.  Lyde  again  on  the  relative  failure  of  the 
Spanish  as  compared  with  the  British  as  colonists. 
“The  Spanish  were  of  Romance  blood” — a  curious 
discovery7  in  philology7 — “  they  were  discouraged  by7 
the  Church  of  Rome  from  studying  science  ” — the  Church 
of  Rome  has  much  to  answer  for — “  they7  were  hunting 
for  metals  and  so  were  wanderers  ”  ; — Shades  of  Raleigh 
and  the  gold-seekers  of  California  and  Australia  ! — 
“and  they  intermarried  with  the  natives.”  On  the 
other  hand  :  “The  British  were  of  Teutonic  blood” — 
another  wrong  to  Ireland  ! — “  they  were  mainly  Protest¬ 
ants  and  devoted  to  science” — experiments  in  combus¬ 
tion  of  witches,  for  instance — “  they7  were  farmers  .  .  . 
and  they  were  much  too  exclusive  to  intermarry  with 
the  natives.”  “  In  a  word, ’’says  Mr. Lyde,  “it  was  simply7 
a  question  of  love  and  latitude.  The  hardier  Britons 
came  from  the  bleaker  North  and  never  quite  forgot  ‘  the 
Quaker  bonnets  beyond  the  sea.’  ”  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Quaker  women  were  whipped  at  the  cart’s-tail  by  these 
same  hardier  Britons.  Truly  the  explanations  of  geogra¬ 
phical  science  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully7  made.  At 
Oxford,  that  is.  Mr.  Lyde,  we  learn  from  his  title-page, 
is  not  only  examining  the  work  of  other  teachers  for  the 
Oxford  University  but  is  himself  an  extension  lecturer 
in  commercial  geography  to  the  L’niversities  of  Oxford 
and  Glasgow,  headmaster  of  the  English  department 
in  Glasgow  Academy,  and  author  of  numerous  other 
geographical  works.  We  think  he  must  be  a  very  lucky7 
man. 

The  steady  progress  made  in  elementary  mathematical 
teaching  is  exemplified  in  two  books,  named  respectively 
“  A  First  Step  in  Euclid,”  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Bradshaw,  and 
“Algebra”  (Part  I),  by  H.  M.  Senior.  Mr.  Bradshaw’s 
bookisdivided  into  two  sections  ;  the  latterof  these  giving 
Euclid  s  text  even  as  it  was  put  into  the  reviewer’s  hands 
at  the  beginning  of  his  mathematical  studies,  and  the 
former  the  text  expanded  by  the  interpolation  of  expla¬ 
nations,  exercises,  and  a  number  of  illustrations.  It  is 
evidently  the  work  of  an  experienced  teacher,  and  it 
summarises  admirably  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the 
ower-form  master.  It  will  certainly  be  of  use  to  those 
who  are  upon  the  lower  rungs  of  the  pedagogic  ladder, 
but  whether  it  is  the  ideal  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  pupil  is  an  altogether  different  question.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  believe  that  it  will  clash  with  efficient 
teaching.  Mr.  Bradshaw  is  so  explicit,  so  winning,  so 
entertaining  with  his  little  waggeries  about  “  Mr/Sim- 
nleton  and  “  Mr .  Wiseman,”  that  his  book,  with  some 
simple  automatic  mechanism  for  the  preservation  of 
Jiscipline,  seems  to  be  all  that  is  required.  Another 
.eacher  in  the  room  might  lead  to  a  conflict  of  voices. 
In  the  average  middle-class  school,  however,  there  will 
lot  be  another  teacher  in  the  room,  and  for  such  estab- 
lshments  we  recommend  this  little  book  unreservedly. 
\nd  the  genuine  teacher  even,  might  do  worse  than 
iave  it  in  his  desk.  Mr.  Senior’s  little  book,  like  too 
nany  schoolbooks  nowadays,  is  undated.  It  is  simply 
i  set  of  examples  in  elementary  algebra  skilfully  ar- 
anged  and  graduated,  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the  steep 
teclivities  of  even  a  dozen  years  ago.  It  belongs  to  a 
•eries  of  “  Kindergarten  Mathematics,”  a  quaint  title, 
et  a  satisfactory  sign  that  schoolmasters  are  at  last 
iwa  emng  to  the  fact  that  the  beginning  of  algebra 
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should  follow  closely7  on  the  beginning  of  arithmetic 
instead  of  coming  after  a  three  or  four  years’  wandering 
in  the  wilderness  of  fractions  and  “  money7  sums.” 

“The  Elements  of  Coordinate  Geometry,”  by  S.  L. 
Loney7,  is  one  of  the  best  introductions  to  analytical 
geometry  that  we  have  seen.  Mr.  Loney  is  already 
well  known  among  schoolmasters  for  his  Introduction 
to  Mechanics,  and  this  volume  will  certainly7  add  to 
his  reputation.  The  ultimate  test  of  a  schoolbook 
must  be  in  the  schoolroom  ;  a  reviewer  cannot  pre¬ 
tend  to  guarantee  Mr.  Loney’s  exercises  for  instance, 
or  witness  that  his  list  of  errata  is  complete — very  few 
lists  of  errata  in  the  first  edition  of  a  mathematical  text 
book  are  complete — but  such  sets  of  examples  as  we 
have  examined  appear  to  be  graduated  ably  and  by  a 
practical  teacher.  It  should  reduce  class  friction  to  a 
minimum.  Between  a  half  and  a  third  of  the  book 
deals  with  the  straight  line  and  circle — those  who 
studied  the  subject  in  the  old  “Todhunter”  days  will 
appreciate  the  fact — and  the  examples  are  most  plentiful 
and  with  the  least  gradient  in  these  early7  chapters.  We 
strongly  recommend  the  book  to  the  consideration  ot 
teachers  of  mathematics. 

An  English  translation  of  Professor  Lassar  Cohn’s 
“Laboratory  Manual  of  Organic  Chemistry7”  w7ill 
undoubtedly7  be  welcomed  by  a  large  number  of  chemi¬ 
cal  students  here  and  in  America.  It  will  form  an 
almost  indispensable  companion  to  such  a  work  as 
Bernthsen’s  text-book.  Hitherto  the  student  of  organic 
chemistry7  has  had  to  work  very  much  in  the  dark; 
he  is  treated  to  equations  and  the  briefest  possible 
statement  of  reactions,  and  it  is  only  after  infinite  per¬ 
plexity  and  endless  failures  that  he  realizes  that  organic 
reactions  are  far  less  simple  than  the  reactions  of  the 
inorganic  worker.  There  are  innumerable  possibilities 
of  subsidiary  action  depending  upon  slight  differences 
of  temperature  and  pressure,  or  on  the  relative  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  interacting  substances.  Hitherto  wisdom 
has  come  but  slowly  at  the  cost  of  time  and  patience, 
even  at  the  price  of  personal  risk  ;  a  scrap  of  suggestion 
has  been  gathered  from  this  paper,  a  warning  from 
that.  Professor  Cohn’s  work  is  essentially  an  orderly7 
compilation  of  such  scattered  experiences.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  for  the  purpose  admirable,  simple  as  dia¬ 
grams,  and  yet  omitting  nothing  essential  to  the 
experiment.  One  cannot  help  remarking  how7  far  the 
illustration  of  chemical  and  physical  text-books  has  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  last  score  of  years.  That  old-fashioned 
text-book  drawing,  highly7  shaded,  immensely  finished 
in  the  shadow’s,  w7ith  blinding  high  lights  at  the  points 
of  interest,  and  a  picturesquely  frilled  hand  manipulating 
the  apparatus,  has  happily7  become  but  a  memory7.  And 
in  the  printing  there  is  the  same  advance;  for  footnotes 
w7e  find  small  type  insets,  and  a  generous  use  of  claren¬ 
don  to  clarify  the  masses  of  the  paragraphs.  Altogether 
this  is  an  extremely  satisfactory  book  in  its  minor  details 
as  in  its  essential  plan,  and  one  w7hich  w7e  are  glad  to 
recommend  unreservedly  to  the  laboratory  student  of 
organic  chemistry. 
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CHRONICLE. 

‘T'HE  brief  Session  of  Parliament  that  was  brought  to 
an  end  on  5  September  has  been  both  instructive  and 
entertaining.  It  was  not  distinguished  by  any  new 
departure  in  policy,  nor  by  eloquent  debates  ;  but  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Estimates,  especially  when  obstruction  does 
not  intervene  to  make  labour  wearisome  and  tempers 
irritable,  affords,  so  to  speak,  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  public 
affairs  in  all  their  complexity  and  variety  which  is  of 
extraordinary  interest.  A  better  training  for  the  young 
politician  could  not  be  imagined  than  such  a  Session,  and 
this  seemed  to  be  understood  by  the  150  new  Conservative 
Members  who  frequented  the  House  with  praiseworthy 
assiduity.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  attended  daily  at 
Westminster  in  order  to  enjoy  their  new  dignity,  but  the 
majority,  we  are  persuaded,  were  also  conscious  of  the 
responsibilities  and  duties  attaching  to  their  position. 

The  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  this 
past  Session  appears  to  have  abdicated  its  functions. 
Scarcely  any  of  the  rank  and  file  have  attended  the 
debates,  and  the  front  Opposition  bench  has  been  conspi¬ 
cuous,  night  after  night,  by  the  absence  of  the  Separatist 
leaders.  One  would  imagine  that  Sir  William  Harcourt 
wished  to  turn  the  rout  of  his  party  into  its  ruin.  Even 
in  1881,  against  the  majority  of  120  and  the  pre-eminent 
debating  ability  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  lieutenants, 
the  Conservatives  came  to  the  House  and  did  their  best 
in  spite  of  the  fumbling  and  ineffectual  leadership  of  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  ;  but  now  the  Separatist  champions 
seem  to  regard  the  struggle  as  hopeless.  Sir  William 
-Harcourt  and  Sir  Henry  Fowler  have  made  a  show  of 
fighting  from  time  to  time,  but  Sir  H.  Campbell-Banner¬ 
man  has  not  been  seen  at  all,  and  Mr.  Asquith  only 
put  in  an  appearance  to  be  sworn  and  then  vanished. 

Sir  Henry  Fowler,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  done  better 
than  any  of  his  colleagues.  His  speech  defending  the 
decision  of  the  late  Government  to  evacuate  Chitral  was 
an  extremely  able  performance.  Sir  Henry  has  a  very 
considerable  dramatic  faculty  concealed  under  the  mask 
of  a  solemn  Nonconformist  manner.  He  frequently  over¬ 
states  his  case,  with  the  exaggeration  of  an  artist  in 
speech,  or  of  an  Irishman,  but  he  is  always  taken 
seriously  by  his  audience  because  of  his  gravity  and 
unimpeachable  respectability.  Mr.  Stead  seems  to  have 
dimly  apprehended  this  contrast  when  he  christened  Sir 
H.  Fowler  the  “Methodist  Grand  Mogul.”  But,  after 
all  allowance  is  made,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Sir  H. 
Fowler’s  speech  was  excellent,  almost  convincing.  A 
Conservative  Member  of  long  standing  illustrated  its 
great  effect  upon  the  House  by  declaring  that  the  speech 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  vote  with  his  party. 


Lord  George  Hamilton’s  speech,  in  reply  to  Sir  Henry 
Fow  ler,  was,  on  the  whole,  what  is  called  a  good  speech, 
but  ineffective  because  deli  vered  in  a  thin  and  jaded  House. 
After  having  their  serious  faculties  put  to  a  strain  by  Sir 
Henry  Fowler  for  two  mortal  hours,  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  aw  oke  to  the  fact  that  they  wanted  their  dinners,  and 
thej  listened  to  Lord  George  Hamilton  as  they  wrould 
perform  any  other  importunate  duty.  Perhaps  it  was 
this  critical  temper  w-hich  led  the  House  to  notice  the 
two  or  three  serious  mistakes  which  Lord  George 
Hamilton  committed.  It  was  bad  enough  for  a  Secretary 
ot  State  for  India  to  show  that  he  did  not  know  the  value 
ot  a  lac  of  rupees  ;  but  Lord  George  Hamilton  has  never 
been  celebrated  for  care  in  getting  up  his  facts,  and  the 
House  would  have  forgiven  him  had  he  not  gone  on  to 
say  that  Sir  Henry  Fowder  had  taken  counsel  with  “  the 
man  in  the  street  against  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  Government  of  India.  This  unpardonable  error 
shocked  the  House  into  life  and  interest.  Sir  Henry 
Fowier  had  said  that  he  had  consulted  the  present 
Governor  of  the  Punjab,  Sir  Dennis  Fitzpatrick,  and  his 
immediate  predecessor,  Sir  James  Lyall,  and  the  late 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  Sir  Donald  Stewart,  and 
the  best  military  authorities  in  Great  Britain,  which  must 
include  Viscount  Wolseley  and  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  and 
that  he  had  found  all  these  men  agreeing  with  him  ;  and 
these  are  the  authorities,  with  a  host  of  others,  such  as 
Sir  Neville  Chamberlain,  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  Sir  Auckland 
Colvin,  whose  deliberate  judgment  Lord  George  Hamil¬ 
ton  can  dismiss  with  contempt  as  the  casual  opinion  of 
“  the  man  in  the  street  ”  ! 

Lord  George  Hamilton  s  third  mistake  was  more 
serious,  in  our  opinion,  than  either  of  those  we  have 
touched  upon.  His  main  argument  in  favour  of  a 
permanent  occupation  of  Chitral  was  that  if  we  did  not 
keep  the  Chitralis  in  order  the  Russians  would  be 
justified  in  crossing  their  frontier  and  invading  our 
territory  in  order  to  control  these  tribes.  His  language 
was  extraordinary.  Here  is  an  example:  “  If  one  of 
the  occupiers  of  two  neighbouring  houses  chooses  to  go 
away  and  leave  a  fire  smouldering,  which  may  burn 
down  the  premises  of  his  neighbour,  that  neighbour  has 
a  right  to  come  in  and  extinguish  the  fire,  which  is  the 
source  of  danger.  Therefore,  if  we  had  abandoned 
Chitral  with  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  disturbances 
which  our  retirement  would  cause,  we  should  have  been 
doing  our  very  best  to  upset  the  arrangement  which  had 
been  arrived  at.”  Such  an  attempt  to  justify  invasion 
has,  we  venture  to  say,  never  before  been  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  any  responsible  Minister.  The 
result  of  the  prolonged  debate  has  been  to  leave  our 
opinion  unchanged.  In  view  of  the  state  of  Indian 
finances,  we  believe  that  an  increase  of  expenditure 
should  only  be  sanctioned  when  it  is  imperatively 
necessary,  and  we  feel  assured  that  the  occupation  of 
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Chitral,  now  that  the  frontier  between  our  possessions 
and  those  of  Russia  in  those  regions  is  clearly  defined,  is 
not  imperatively  necessary. 

Every  one  is  trying  to  explain  why  Mr.  Asquith  has 
taken  no  part  in  the  debates  of  the  House  during  this 
Session.  Some  say  that  he  can  scarcely  afford  to  play 
politician  for  six  years  in  the  unremunerative  shade  of 
Opposition,  and  he  accordingly  intends  to  go  back  to  the 
Bar,  accepting  only  such  briefs  as  may  accord  with  his 
former  high  estate.  But  these  friends  do  not  seem 
to  realize  that  Mr.  Asquith  is  ambitious,  and  that  he 
was  never  the  success  at  the  Bar  that  he  has  been  in 
Parliament.  In  spite  of  the  aid  which  Sir  George 
Lewis  will  no  doubt  generously  extend  to  him  in  view 
of  future  Parliamentary  triumphs,  Mr.  Asquith  will 
never  gain  a  great  deal  of  money,  much  less  reputation, 
as  a  barrister.  He  is  marked  out  by  nature  to  be  a 
politician,  and  it  is  as  a  politician  that  he  has  to  be 
judged. 

A  good  many  men,  admitting  this,  pretend  that  Mr. 
Asquith  has  shown  much  astuteness  in  keeping  away 
from  Parliament  during  the  past  Session  and  in  refusing 
to  ally  himself  with  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  the  “old 
gang”  who  represent  the  worn-out  Liberalism  that  has 
come  to  grief.  If  this  be  Mr.  Asquith’s  calculation,  we 
think  his  policy  a  mistaken  one.  As  we  have  said, 
there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  new  Conservative 
Members  in  the  House  during  the  last  Session,  men  who 
were  eager  to  receive  new  impressions  and  easily  affected 
by  new  influences.  These  Members  have  now  formed 
their  first  judgments  upon  the  House  and  the  personali¬ 
ties  which  constitute  the  real  forces  in  politics,  and 
their  admiration  does  not  include  Mr.  Asquith.  When  he 
appeals  to  them  they  will  not  yield  so  readily  to  his 
persuasion;  the  policy  of  Pericles  is  only  to  be  justified 
when  one  is  a  Pericles  and  has  achieved  reputation. 

The  House  was  intensely  amused  on  Tuesday  evening 
last  by  the  passages  at  arms  between  Sir  E.  Ashmead- 
Bartlett  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  Mr.  T.  G.  Bowles 
and  the  Hon.  George  Curzon.  Sir  E.  Ashmead-Bartlett 
asked  a  question  “  connected  with  the  killing  of  three 
gallant  British  officers  and  a  large  number  of  British 
native  troops  at  Weima  or  Warina  in  West  Africa.” 
Mr.  Chamberlain  snubbed  Sir  E.  Ashmead-Bartlett 
promptly;  he  believed  in  “the  trustworthiness  of  British 
officials.”  Sir  Ellis,  who  never  knows  his  master  at 
sight,  replied  that  he  had  never  said  as  much  against 
British  officials  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  said  in  depre¬ 
ciation  of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
took  the  high  tone,  as  was  proper  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  :  Sir  Ellis’s  statement  ought  never  to  have  been 
made  ;  it  was  indeed  not  only  impertinent  but  inaccu¬ 
rate  :  he  had  never  questioned  the  character  or  ability 
of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson.  The  House  was  with  the 
Minister  from  beginning  to  end,  and  in  truth  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  attack  and  defence  were  both  admirable. 

Mr.  George  Curzon  did  not  come  off  so  well  in  his 
bout  with  Mr.  T.  G.  Bowles.  It  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  his  position  is  a  very  difficult  one.  An 
Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  answer  questions  and  to  give  no  informa¬ 
tion.  Two  men  in  our  time  have  fulfilled  this  function 
with  admirable  success — Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Sir 
Edward  Grey.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was,  of  course,  the  ablest 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  that  has  been  seen  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  many  a  day,  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  with  a  hundredth  part  of  his  knowledge,  has  yet 
done  eminently  well.  But  Mr.  Curzon  is  like  Lord 
Edmond  Fitzmaurice.  He  vexes  people  with  a  great 
appearance  of  mystery,  and  invariably  shows  temper 
when  he  is  “  collared.”  But  then  Lord  Edmond  Fitz¬ 
maurice  was  harassed  by  such  able  and  determined  free¬ 
lances  as  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  Sir  John  Gorst, 
snd  consequently  his  exasperation  excited  sympathy 
rather  than  contempt. 

But  Mr.  Curzon  has  slighter  antagonists,  and  yet 
comes  badly  out  of  most  of  his  duels.  On  Tuesday, 
Mr.  Bowles  complained  that  Members  of  Parliament  had 
to  gain  their  information  about  foreign  affairs  from  the 


press  ;  the  Under-Secretary  seemed  to  take  pride  in' 
withholding  all  information  from  the  House,  and  then 
Mr.  Bowles  took  his  fellow-members  into  his  confidence. 

The  Under-Secretary,  he  said  in  a  passage  which  will 
long  be  remembered,  “  knows  everything  ;  he  has  been 
everywhere,  he  has  read  all  the  books — has  written 
most  of  them,  and  abstracted  the  rest.”  The-smile  that 
dawned  on  the  Ministerial  benches  was  as  great 
a  tribute  to  Mr.  Bowles’s  sarcasm  as  the  roars  of  the 
Opposition.  Mr.  Curzon  made  a  reply  of  the  academic,. 
Oxford  Union  type,  thin  and  shrill,  mistaking  rudeness 
for  repartee  ;  he  did  “  not  for  a  moment  believe  the 
statement  of  the  honourable  member,”  and  so  forth. 

The  member  of  the  new  Government  who'  has  scored 
most  during  the  short  Session  now  over  is  emphatically 
Mr.  R.  W.  Hanbury.  There  is  a  well-known  rule  in  the- 
official  world  that  a  man  should  never  be  appointed  to 
an  office  in  a  department  of  which  he  has  any  particular 
knowledge  or  to  which  he  has  devoted  special  study. 

As  Mr.  Hanbury  when  a  free-lance  below  the  gangway 
had  employed  his  mind  almost  exclusively  on  matters  mili-  , 
tary  and  colonial,  and  left  the  Treasury  severely  alone, 
it  was  quite  in  accordance  with  official  notions  that  he 
should  be  made  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  and 
his  appointment  has  once  more  justified  the  proverb  of 
“  set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief.”  When  Mr.  Hanbury  was 
in  a  position  of  greater  freedom  and  less  responsibility 
he  was  the  terror  of  successive  Secretaries  to  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  for  it  was  then  his  business  to  prevent  the  esti¬ 
mates  being  carried  without  due  discussion.  Now  it  is 
his  business  to  get  them  carried,  without  discussion, 
due  or  otherwise,  and  knowing  all  the  tricks  of  the 
trade  he  does  it  amazingly  well.  When  he  was  below 
the  gangway  he  was  often  accused  of  being  a  Radical 
by  the  Tories  of  the  duller  sort ;  and  perhaps  the  secret 
of  his  success  in  his  new  position  is  that  having  been 
through  the  mill  himself,  and  worked  himself  on  to  the 
Front  Bench  by  worrying  his  leaders,  he  is  in  secret 
sympathy  with  the  professional  frondeur. 

His  mode  of  answering  questions  disarms  hostility  ; 
he  always  agrees  with  his  questioner,  and  promises  “  to 
look  into”  everything,  and  “see  what  can  be  done.” 
Then  he  is  so  wily  that  even  Mr.  Thomas  Gibson 
Bowles  can  teach  him  nothing.  Mr.  Hanbury  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  tallest  and  broadest-shouldered  man  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  he  is  said  to  have  impressed 
his  personality  on  Lord  Salisbury  by  boldly  bearding 
the  chief,  and  telling  him  roundly  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  got  all 
his  information  from  a  gang  of  sycophants.  Lord 
Salisbury  rather  likes  that  sort  of  thing,  and  asked  the 
bold  buccaneer  to  dinner ;  but  unfortunately  his  lordship’s 
secretary  forgot  that  Mr.  Hanbury  was  married,  and  the 
omission  only  added  fuel  to  the  flames. 

The  new  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  is  neither  eloquent 
nor  witty,  but  when  he  is  attacking  a  job  he  can  make 
an  effective  statement.  He  has  some  serious  defects  of 
character.  Until  he  got  in  for  Preston,  he  was  regarded 
as  a  most  unpopular  candidate,  for  he  refused  to  spend 
his  money  in  the  old  free-handed  way,  and  his  manners 
to  his  social  inferiors  are  overbearing.  His  temper  is 
not  under  perfect  control,  and  he  often  makes  mistakes 
of  judgment,  arising  from  overweening  egotism.  He 
once  declared  solemnly  that  the  officers  in  the  Guards 
did  not  return  the  salutes  of  the  sentries  on  duty.  The 
matter  was  utterly  unimportant,  but  the  late  Lord 
Dartmouth,  an  old  Guardsman,  took  upon  himself  to 
defend  the  manners  of  the  brigade  in  a  letter  to  the 
“  Times.”  To  the  astonishment  of  everybody,  Mr. 
Hanbury  raised  a  question  of  privilege,  and  bored  the 
House  to  death  by  reading  a  long  and  pointless  corre¬ 
spondence  between  himself  and  the  noble  lord. 

We  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  in  these 
columns  to  praise  the  urbanity  and  savoir  "Jivre  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Ellis,  the  Gladstonian  Whip.  We  have  now  to 
acknowledge  reluctantly  that  his  charm  of  manner  does 
not  appear  to  be  accompanied  by  sound  political  judg¬ 
ment.  In  the  extraordinary  absence  of  his  leaders  that 
has  been  the  feature  of  the  past  Session  he  had  to 
assume  unwonted  responsibility,  and  he  has  misused  his 
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opportunities.  He  has  voted  with  every  foolish  and 
obstructive  Welsh  and  Irish  motion  regardless  of  reason 
and  right.  Could  no  one  tell  him  that  he  had  better 
have  stayed  away  altogether  than  play  the  irrational 
obstructive?  He  had  a  real  chance,  and  he  has 
wasted  it. 

The  result  of  the  struggle  between  the  factions  of  Mr. 
Healy  and  Mr.  Dillon,  in  South  Kerry,  has  not  been 
disclosed  as  we  go  to  press.  Whichever  side  wins,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  outcome  will  be  accepted  by 
either  side  as  decisive.  Mr.  Healy,  in  reply  to  the 
manifesto  of  “  My  dear  Justin,”  denouncing  him  as  a 
traitor,  points  out  that  the  Convention  at  Killorglin, 
which  nominated  Mr.  Farrell  as  the  party  candidate, 
was  sanctioned  by  neither  the  party  nor  its  committee, 
and  was  not  even  held  within  the  borders  of  the  con¬ 
stituency  interested.  How  can  revolt  against  a  nomi¬ 
nation  made  under  such  circumstances  be  treasonable  ? 
he  asks,  apparently  with  reason. 

■>  There  is  to  be  a  Convention  on  Monday  to  nominate 
a  Nationalist  candidate  for  the  West  Waterford  vacancy, 
and  here  the  battle  between  the  two  sections  of  the  party 
will  at  least  begin  upon  more  regular  lines.  How  it  will 
end  is  another  matter.  The  Healyite  candidate  is  Mr. 
Kennedy,  who  sat  in  the  ljte  Parliament  for  North 
Kildare,  but  declined  a  re-election  on  the  ground  of 
business  necessities.  The  fascinations  of  internecine 
warfare  have  proved  too  much  for  him,  however,  and 
he  is  eager  to  get  back  into  the  thick  of  it,  if  the 
Convention  will  permit  him  to  do  so.  The  Dillonites 
have  a  rival  candidate,  imported  from  Fleet  Street,  but 
there  are  also  two  local  aspirants  to  complicate  the 
situation, '  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  not 
happen  before  polling  day. 

One  thing,  it  may  be  affirmed  with  confidence,  we 
believe,  will  not  happen  in  the  Irish  Party  itself.  Mr. 
Tim  Healy  will  not  leave  it,  unless  indeed  he  is  put  out. 
The  English  Radical  papers,  which  talk  so  glibly  about 
his  intention  to  secede,  and  form  a  new  party  of  his 
own,  only  show  afresh  the  astonishing  ignorance  of 
Irish  affairs  and  Irish  character  that  they  have  displayed 
•ever  since  the  Gladstone-Parnell  alliance  began.  Their 
misconception  of  the  facts  has  been  peculiarly  marked 
throughout  this  present  controversy  inside  the  Irish 
Party.  They  clung  to  the  idea  that  William  O’Brien 
was  a  great  man,  long  after  all  Ireland  was  grinning  in 
ridicule  at  the  mention  of  his  name.  They  are  now 
“  booming  Messrs.  McCarthy  and  Dillon  as  statesmen 
of  the  first  rank,  and  not  only  espouse  their  cause  as 
against  Healy,  but  go  to  the  length  of  “  editing  ”  their 
Parliamentary  descriptions  and  reports  of  debates,  in 
order  to  minimize  the  importance  of  the  part  Mr.  Healy 
has  played  in  the  Session  just  ended.  The  reason  for 
this  is  not  altogether  mere  wrong-headedness.  The 
anti-Healy  leaders  have  sedulously  cultivated  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  English  Radical  newspaper  men,  and  attach 
great  importance  to  what  the  Gladstonian  press  says 
about  them.  Mr.  Healy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pro¬ 
foundly  indifferent  to  English  opinions  of  himself,  and 
of  his  sayings  and  doings,  and  habitually  reads  only  the 
Irish  papers.  In  the  attempt  which,  in  our  opinion,  is 
sure  to  be  made  by  the  Government  to  come  to  some 
practical  understanding  with  the  Irish  Members,  Mr. 
Healy  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  ;  unless,  indeed,  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour  is  going  to  try  to  pacify  Ireland  by 
assuring  her  commercial  prosperity,  in  which  case  he 
needs  no  ally  save  the  British  taxpayer. 

The  Church  Party  is  composed  of  the  most  serious 
men  in  the  House  of  Commons,  such  as  Sir  Francis 
Powell  and  Sir  John  Kennaway,  and  they  have  been  wise 
in  their  generation  in  appointing  the  Prime  Minister’s 
eldest  son  to  be  their  chairman.  By  the  rule  of  contraries 
Cord  Cranborne  proves  the  truth  of  the  French  proverb, 
“  Diseur  de  bons  mots  mauvais  caractere,”  for  he  is  as 
incapable  of  saying  a  smart  thing  as  of  doing  a  mean 
one.  He  is  in  all  respects  a  thoroughly  good  fellow, 
sincerely  religious,  and  straight  as  a  die,  but  he  is  only 
moderately  clever.  The  most  extraordinary  thing  about 
him  is  the  utter  absence  of  any  resemblance,  physical 
or  mental,  to  Lord  Salisbury.  The  Prime  Minister  is, 
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as  everybody  knows,  dark  and  swarthy,  with  a  cast  of 
countenance  which  his  enemies  might  call  saturnine  ; 
Lord  Cranborne  is  fair-haired,  and  of  an  almost  un¬ 
healthy  pallor,  while  his  prevailing  expression  is  one  of 
simple  guilelessness.  Lord  Salisbury’s  voice  is  a 
peculiarly  delicate  instrument,  melodious  and  low,  yet 
of  a  timbre  so  penetrating  that  it  can  reach  the  furthest 
corner  of  the  largest  building. 

Lord  Cranborne,  on  the  other  hand,  is  apt  to  shock 
one  with  a  loud  harsh  shout,  like  that  of  a  school¬ 
boy  in  distress,  which  makes  you  bless  the  moment 
when  “  silence,  like  a  poultice,  comes  to  heal  the  blows 
of  sound.”  Of  the  father’s  wonderful  gift  of  sarcasm 
and  dazzling  fence  in  debate  there  is  not  a  trace  in  this 
earnest  young  man,  who  speaks  forthright,  without 
any  attempt  at  ornament  or  subtlety.  But  there  is  one 
quality  in  which  Lord  Cranborne  is  the  equal,  if  not  the 
superior,  of  Lord  Salisbury,  namely,  courage.  The 
chairman  of  the  Church  Party  is  no  trimmer,  and  he  has 
proved  his  pluck  in  the  House  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  One  stormy  night  in  1887,  before  the  twelve 
o’clock  rule  was  passed,  when  the  Tanners  and  the 
Healys  were  having  a  sort  of  Walpurgis-nacht  revel  on 
the  floor,  a  new  Member,  a  pale-faced  youth,  with 
disordered  hair,  rose  to  protest  against  some  brutality. 
There  were  mocking  yells  of  “  Salisbury’s  whelp,”  but 
Lord  Cranborne  was  as  cool  as  the  proverbial  cucumber, 
and  calmly  and  patiently  said  his  say.  As  has  been 
observed  by  Carlyle  and  others,  a  man  who  can  with¬ 
stand  the  roar  of  a  mob  has  grit,  and  will  do  something. 

The  German  celebrations  of  the  victories  of  1870  have 
not  succeeded  in  stinging  France  out  of  her  self-control, 
but  they  seem  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  an  exciting 
outburst  of  political  commotion  within  the  German 
Empire  itself.  The  arrest  of  the  editor  of  “  Vorwaerts,” 
the  Berlin  socialistic  paper  which  has  long  been  the 
most  important  organ  of  its  party  in  the  world,  is  said, 
by  trustworthy  witnesses,  to  have  created  a  profound 
sensation  throughout  Germany.  Such  a  grave  step 
would  hardly  have  been  taken  if  the  Kaiser  were  not 
ready  to  follow  it  up  with  others,  and  to  make  a  deter¬ 
mined  use  of  all  the  powers  at  his  command  to  drive 
Socialism  out  of  sight.  As  the  Socialist  voters  in 
Germany  number  between  one  and  two  millions,  he  will 
have  some  trouble  in  dealing  with  them  summarily. 

The  statement  in  the  “  Times  ”  that  “  the  big  fight  in 
the  Trade  Union  Congress  has  ended  in  a  victory  for 
the  Old  Unionists,”  and  consequently  in  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  foolish  Collectivist  notions  adopted  a  year 
ago  at  Norwich,  must  be  qualified  almost  out  of  recog¬ 
nition  before  it  can  be  accepted.  First  of  all,  Mr.  John 
Burns,  a  New  Unionist  if  ever  there  was  one,  was  the 
leading  spirit  in  that  alteration  of  the  standing  orders 
which  provoked  the  conflict,  and  his  policy  was  vic¬ 
torious  by  600,000  votes  to  something  less  than  350,000. 
His  chief  opponents,  too,  were  Mr.  Broadhurst  and 
J.  H.  Wilson,  who  are  representative  of  the  Old  Unionism 
in  its  most  antique  form.  The  truth  is  the  struggle  was 
not  between  the  Old  Unionism  and  the  New  ;  it  was 
caused  by  Mr.  Burns  discarding  the  extreme  democratic 
form  of  government  in  order  to  make  the  Trades  Unions  a 
more  powerful  and  handy  instrument  in  the  elevation  of 
labour.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Burns  jumped  overboard,  drag¬ 
ging  with  him  a  number  of  his  adversaries,  who  will 
surely  disappear.  Mr.  Burns  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
getting  back  to  the  ship  again,  and  will  probably  find 
himself  at  the  helm  within  a  year.  Then  the  “  Times  ” 
may  find  that  the  victory  of  the  Old  Unionists,  which  it 
tries  to  celebrate,  was  their  destruction. 

The  resources  of  procrastination  and  double-shuflling 
inherent  in  the  Pasha  type  of  Turk  are  no  doubt  extra¬ 
ordinary  ;  but  they  are  not  inexhaustible.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  time  for  shilly-shallying  is  over  now.  The 
Levant  is  full  of  fresh  rumours  of  Russian  troops  having 
been  moved  forward  to  the  Armenian  frontier,  and  of  a 
new  activity  visible  in  the  Russian  Black  Sea  squadron. 
Despite  the  rumours  with  which  Vienna  has  busied 
itselt  all  the  summer,  there  is  no  reason  for  suspecting 
that  Russia  and  I*  ranee  are  not  moving  in  this  matter 
in  entire  and  candid  accord  with  England,  and  if  a 
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demonstration  in  force  becomes  necessary  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  it  will  be  a  joint  affair. 

The  “Times”  has  made  a  bad  blunder  in  its  Atlas 
with  reference  to  frontiers  on  the  east  of  the  Upper 
Mekong— a  blunder  calculated  to  prejudice  rights  which, 
as  Lord  Salisbury  intimated  last  week,  both  France  and 
China  are  inclined  seriously  to  minimize.  Mr.W.J.  Turner 
wrote  to  the  “  Times  ”  of  30  August  to  point  out  that  the 
trans-Mekong  section  of  Kiang  Ivheng  has  been  coloured 
as  French.  But  the  “Times”  does  worse  even  than 
afford  the  French  evidence,  on  the  authority  of  the  latest 
British  Atlas,  that  we  had  no  right  to  send  troops  to 
Mongsin.  It  shows  the  whole  of  Kiang  Hung  to  the 
east  of  the  Mekong  to  be  outside  the  British  and  Chinese 
frontiers,  and  perpetrates  the  further  absurdity  of  putting 
the  name  only  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Again,  the 
fact  that  the  eastern  frontier  cf  Kiang  Hung  has  never 
been  very  precisely  laid  down  is  no  reason  for  leaving 
the  whole  eastern  half  of  the  province  a  sort  of  No  Man’s 
Land.  To  confound  this  confusion,  the  article  on  the 
question  printed  in  the  same  issue  as  the  “corrected 
map,  omits  a  negative,  and  so  makes  it  appear  that 
China  has  power  to  cede  Kiang  Hung  and  other  territory 
to  a  third  party  without  the  assent  of  the  British 
Government.  It  is  not  surprising  that  M.  Francois 
Deloncle  has  seized  upon  the  “  Times  ”  Atlas  as  proof  of 
the  validity  of  French  claims  right  up  to  the  frontier  of 
Yunnan. 

There  is  an  article  in  the  “  Economist  of  31  August 
trying  to  disprove  what  it  calls  “  Bimetallist  argu¬ 
ments.”  One  instance  will  suffice  to  show  how  apt  the 
writer  is  to  mistake  assertion  for  proof.  He  says  : 
“  Mr.  Beeton,  in  a  letter  which  appears  in  another 
column,  argues  that  although  our  stock  of  metal  money 
is  adequate  for  existing  requirements,  it  is  sufficient 
only  to  preserve  a  level  of  prices  nearly  50  per  cent 
lower  than  that  which  prevailed  twenty-two  years  ago. 
In  view,  however,  of  the  great  accumulation  of  gold  at 
the  Bank,  this  contention  is  too  obviously  fallacious  to 
call  for  other  disproof.”  Now,  bimetallists  argue,  and 
argue  rightly  enough,  it  seems  to  us,  that  this  accumu¬ 
lation  of  gold  testifies  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  ever- 
increasing  scarcity  of  gold,  strange  as  the  proposition 
may  seem  to  the  thoughtless.  They  say  that  the  scar¬ 
city  of  gold  is  shown  in  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
gold  or  a  depreciation  in  the  price  of  commodities.  Every 
man,  therefore,  who  embarks  in  business  has  to  sell  on  a 
falling  market.  Consequently,  men  restrict  enterprise 
as  much  as  possible,  and  gold  accumulates  in  banks 
because  there  is  no  profitable  employment  for  it.  Our 
contemporary  may  have  another  explanation,  and  if  so 
it  is  a  pity  not  to  enlighten  us.  With  Consols  over  107 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  profitable  uses  of  capital  are  few. 

Mark  Twain  (Mr.  Samuel  L.  Clemens)  has  been 
holding  forth  about  his  recent  bankruptcy  in  a  strain 
that  might  puzzle  the  simple.  He  says  :  “A  merchant, 
who  has  given  up  all  he  has,  may  take  advantage  of  the 
laws  of  insolvency  and  start  free  again  for  himself.  But 
i  am  not  a  business-man,  and  honour  is  a  harder  master 
than  the  law.  It  cannot  compromise  for  less  than  a 
hundred  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  its  debts  never  outlaw. 

I  had  a  two-thirds  interest  in  the  publishing  firm  whose 
capital  I  furnished.  If  the  firm  had  prospered,  I  should 
have  expected  to  collect  two-thirds  of  the  profits.  As  it 
is,  I  expect  to  pay  all  the  debts.”  Mr.  Samuel  L. 
Clemens  protests  too  much.  It  is  a  matter  of  simple 
honesty  to  pay  one’s  debts  in  full,  and  the  obligations 
of  honour  run  further  than  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Clemens 
seems  to  imagine.  Curiously  enough,  the  first  and  only 
time  we  met  Mr.  Samuel  Clemens  he  dwelt  at  length 
upon  the  dishonesty  of  a  contemporary  writer,  a  com¬ 
patriot  of  his,  to  whom  all  English  readers  owe  many  de¬ 
lightful  hours,  in  such  a  way  that  we  confess  to  but  scant 
sympathy  with  him  in  his  monetary  troubles.  He  talks 
of  hoping  to  make  “  a  fresh  and  unencumbered  start 
in  life  at  sixty-four  years  of  age.”  There  is  too  much 
self-pity  here,  and  too  much  self-applause.  Mr.  Mark 
Twain  would  have  us  believe  that  to  be  honest  deserves 
a  martyr’s  crown.  The  explanation  probably  is  that 
when  a  man  has  only  one  virtue  he  is  inclined  to  over¬ 
rate  its  importance. 


DEVELOPING  THE  GREAT  ESTATE. 

IT  7"E  referred  last  week  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme 
V  V  for  the  expansion  of  trade  in  our  Crown  colonies. 
The  subject  is  of  such  extreme  urgency  and  interest  at 
the  present  juncture  as  to  deserve  further  notice.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  begun  active  operations  yet.  It  is  true  that  the 
Gold  Coast  territory  and  Sierra  Leone  are  to  be  opened 
up  by  railways,  for  which  the  surveys  are  already  in 
progress,  but  the  Colonial  Office  is  merely  authorizing 
the  works,  and  no  grant  in  aid  is  contemplated  by 
the  Treasury.  The  revenues  of  these  colonies  are 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  undertake  for  themselves 
what  otherwise  would  have  to  be  effected  by  an  Imperial 
subsidy.  In  regard  to  the  Gold  Coast  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  policy  consists  merely  in  stimulating  and  en¬ 
couraging  the  colonial  authorities  to  push  forward  the 
work.  We  believe  that,  if  any  contribution  from  the 
Exchequer  had  been  necessary,  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Radicals  to  offer  strenuous  opposition  to  the  loan  in 
Parliament.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  plan  so  far 
goes  unchallenged ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  it  had 
been  found  needful,  he  would  have  proposed  a  vote  of 
money.  And  if  the  Radicals,  incited  by  a  recrudescence 
of  the  Manchester  spirit,  desire  to  contest  the  principle 
of  the  new  departure,  they  will  have  an  early  oppor¬ 
tunity  next  Session,  when  the  Colonial  Secretary  proposes 
to  demand  subsidies  for  the  development  of  two  or  three 
colonies.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  faith  in  his  policy  is  complete. 
He  has  no  manner  of  doubt,  either  that  it  is  based  upon 
common  sense  and  sound  business  principles  or 
that  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country  will 
share  his  opinion.  His  comparison  of  our  Empire 
to  a  great  estate  is  already  familiar,  but  will  bear 
a  little  closer  consideration.  A  landowner  with  a 
productive  property,  who  took  no  steps  to  develop 
it,  would  be  simply  accounted  a  fool.  Suppose  that 
some  very  rich  territory  in  a  remote  corner  of  England 
or  Scotland  were  in  the  hands  of  a  wealthy  man,  and 
that  for  lack  of  roads  and  railways  it  was  impossible  to 
bring  the  products  of  the  soil  into  the  market.  \\  ould 
not  such  an  owner  be  wise  in  investing  some  of  his 
superfluous  capital  in  establishing  communications  with 
the  markets?  His  tenants,  being  poor,  and  having  no 
organization  among  themselves,  would  be  unable  to  do 
so.  But  directly  the  roads  or  railways  were  made  the 
value  of  these  holdings  would  rise,  and  not  only  they 
themselves,  but  the  landlord  also,  would  be  benefited  by 
the  consequent  development.  No  doubt  it  might  take 
a  few  years  before  the  owner  obtained  the  full  return 
upon  his  capital,  but  in  the  end  he  would  inevitably  do 
so,  always  providing  that  his  estimate  of  the  productive¬ 
ness  of  his  property  were  correct.  A  most  notable  case 
in  illustration  is  that  of  the  town  of  Eastbourne.  The 
Dukes  of  Devonshire,  by  a  judicious  outlay  on  the  Sussex 
coast,  has  converted  an  insignificant  village  into  a 
prosperous  town  and  an  extremely  valuable  property. 
The  change  has  been  made  in  nine  years ;  but  a  few  years 
scarcely  count  in  the  history  of  a  wealthy  house,  and  still 
less  in  the  history  of  a  prosperous  nation. 

Clearly,  then,  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  is  justified  by 
itself.  And  when  wre  come  to  examine  the  details  by  which 
it  is  to  be  carried  into  effect,  there  is  ground  for  still 
greater  satisfaction.  The  ardent  Radical,  agog  for  a 
weapon  against  the  Government,  will  learn  with  cha¬ 
grin  that  it  is  not  proposed  to  make  loans  without 
security.  The  transactions  will  be  upon  a  purely  com¬ 
mercial  basis.  Money  which  the  Treasury  may  borrow 
at  3  per  cent  will  be  invested  in  these  public  works  at, 
say,  5  per  cent,  on  the  security  of  the  works  themselves, 
and  any  other  security  which  the  Government  may  deem 
necessary.  There  is  little  doubt  that  some  of  these  in¬ 
vestments— such,  for  instance,  as  the  Lagos  railway — 
would  pay  almost  from  the  first,  but  in  other  cases  a 
few  years  must  elapse  before  there  are  returns  on  the 
capital.  But  when  the  concern  becomes  paying,  a  profit 
of  2  per  cent  would  remain  to  be  carried  forward  to  a 
new  account  and  reserved  for  the  prosecution  of  a  similar 
policy  elsewhere.  It  will  be  obvious  that  the  one  diffi¬ 
culty  here,  as  in  the  case  of  an  individual  landowner, 
is  the  accuracy  with  which  the  value  of  the  property 
must  be  gauged.  Each  case  must  be  considered  upon 
its  merits.  If,  for  example,  it  were  proposed  to  open 
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up  British  Borneo  or  New  Guinea,  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  Opposition  to  contend  that  those  enterprises 
would  never  pay  an  adequate  rate  of  interest.  The 
difficulty  of  proving  such  a  point  is  clear.  As  we 
showed  last  week,  this  policy  is  applicable  merely  for 
our  Crown  colonies,  but  they  will  suffice  us  till  the  end 
of  the  century,  if  no  longer.  According  to  an  estimate 
based  on  the  highest  authority,  the  development  of  re¬ 
sources  in  these  colonies  will  mean  an  addition  of  some 
millions  sterling  a  year  to  our  trade  ;  if  Mr.  Chamberlain 
can  accomplish  this,  or  even  a  part  of  this,  he  will  have 
deserved  well  of  his  country.  We  understand  that  the 
claims  of  three  colonies  are  already  receiving  serious  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  Colonial  Office.  It  would  be  premature 
to  name  them,  but  we  may  say  that  one  possesses  in  the 
interior  very  extensive  and  valuable  mineral  grounds, 
which  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  utilize  through  lack 
of  communication  with  the  coast.  Roads,  bridges,  and 
railways  would  in  this  case  be  the  works  marked  out  for 
subsidy  by  the  State.  Another  colony  owns  vast  tracts 
of  land,  full  of  valuable  timber,  and  here,  too,  lines  of 
communication  are  required.  Another  colony  is  unable 
to  develop  its  rich  soil  for  want  of  water,  and  demands 
the  construction  of  irrigation  works.  All  these  schemes 
will  be  attentively  considered  next  Session.  We  make  no 
doubt  that  a  section  of  the  Opposition  will  set  itself 
determinedly  to  resist  this  policy.  The  objections 
which  may  be  urged  against  it  would  come  entirely 
from  the  narrow  Manchester  school.  Enterprises  of  the 
sort  contemplated,  it  will  be  said,  should  be  left  to  in¬ 
dividual  effort ;  when  the  time  is  ripe  and  the  need  is 
pressing,  men  and  money  will  be  found.  Unfortunately 
this  is  not  in  accordance  with  facts.  For  one  thing, 
our  distant  colonies  are  usually  known  only  to  a 
handful  of  English  people,  and  colonists  and  pioneers 
are  not  as  a  rule  overburdened  with  wealth.  Next,  it  is 
not  every  private  person  who  cares  to  let  his  capital 
lie  fallow  for  perhaps  five  years.  The  only  hope  of  such 
colonies  is  in  the  Imperial  Government.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  for  many  years  past  they  have  been  asking  them¬ 
selves  if  they  are  or  are  not  part  and  parcel  of  the  British 
Empire.  Our  interest  in  them  has  been  limited  to  the 
paternal  control  exercised  by  a  Governor  or  a  Resident. 
If  we  have  refrained  from  casting  them  off,  it  is  the 
only  mercy  we  have  granted  them.  The  colonies  to 
which  self-government  has  been  extended  may  enter  the 
money  market  and  cry  their  wares  for  themselves.  This 
course  is  not  possible  for  the  Crown  colonies  ;  and 
it  remains,  therefore,  for  the  Imperial  Government  to 
take  them  up  and  aid  them  with  prudent  generosity. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  make 
such  a  reputation  as  Colonial  Minister  that  the  policy 
of  the  coming  century  will  be  referred  to  his  initiative. 

A  MULTITUDE  OF  COUNCILS. 

TV /T  R-  HERBERT  SPENCER  has  spent  years  of 
labour  and  amassed  volumes  of  argument  to  de¬ 
monstrate  the  difference  which  he  imagines  to  exist 
between  what  he  calls  militarism  and  industrialism.  Of 
course  his  reasoning,  like  the  horsehair-covered  sofas  of 
his  early  manhood,  is  out  of  fashion  now  and  palpably 
ridiculous.  Yet  something  may  be  said  for  it  inci¬ 
dentally  beyond  the  obvious  truth  that  it  marks  the  nadir 
of  thoughtlessness.  Just  as  Macaulay  saw  the  Whigs 
as  angels  and  the  Tories  as  devils,  so  Mr.  Spencer  found 
in  industrialism  all  that  he  regards  as  good,  and  in 
militarism  all  that  he  regards  as  evil.  Militarism,  for¬ 
sooth,  led  to  a  hierarchy,  and  its  main  object,  war,  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  contravention  of  the  Darwinian — we  had 
almost  said  the  Divine — law  that  guarantees  the  “  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest.”  Industrialism,  on  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Spencer  contended,  found  expression  in  democratic 
institutions  ;  the  good  of  the  many  was  there  cared  for, 
&c.,  and  in  such  a  reign  of  peace — the  Crystal  Palace 
in  Hyde  Park  was  just  being  bi*lt  and  the  Crimean  war 
had  not  taken  place — the  fittest  would  certainly  survive 
and  propagate  their  kind,  and  the  world  would  stop  its 
mad  whirling  round  and  round  and  progress  steadily 
forward  on  an  ever-ascending  straight  line.  No  philo¬ 
sopher  heretofore — Mr.  Grant  Allen  says  that  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  is  a  philosopher — had  ever  shown 
a  more  reckless  contempt  of  ordinary  facts  or  a 
more  wonderful  power  of  beating  out  the  smallest 


pellet  of  the  gold,  truth,  so  that  it  should  cover  an 
inordinate  number  of  pages.  Let  us  deal  with 
the  truth  first,  and  then  perhaps  we  shall  more  easily 
recognize  the  mass  of  fallacy.  It  is  true  enough 
and  more  obvious  than  a  platitude  that  a  struggle 
between  human  beings  results  in  the  establishment  of  a 
hierarchy  and  in  the  appointment  of  a  chief  to  whom 
power  is  accorded  in  proportion  as  the  struggle 
is  desperate.  So  much  of  what  Mr.  Spencer  says  of 
militarism  is  true.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  theCatholic 
hierarchy  came  into  being  because  Christianity  was  a 
proselytizing  and  militant  religion.  But  Mr.  Spencer 
shuts  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  struggle  in  modern 
industrialism  is  nearly  as  bitter  as  any  war,  and  its  con¬ 
sequences  are  very  similar.  Mr.  Whiteley  is  as  much  of 
an  autocrat  as  any  bishop,  and  his  heads  of  departments 
may  be  taken  to  represent  the  vicars,  and  their  underlings 
the  curates,  in  what  is,  after  all,  an  industrial  conflict. 
The  only  difference  between  militarism  and  industrialism 
is  that  the  former  is  now  spoken  of  as  “war  to  the 
death,”  while  the  other  is  generally  called  “  the  com¬ 
petition  for  life.  ”  The  point  we  wish  to  make  is  that 
wherever  there  is  a  struggle,  whether  it  be  in  industrial 
competition  or  on  the  battlefield,  there  a  hierarchy  is 
certain  to  be  evolved,  and  that  equality  or  democracy  is 
only  possible  in  utter  stagnation.  The  second  point 
results  from  the  first.  The  hierarchy  becomes  cone¬ 
like,  and  the  authority  given  to  the  master  grows 
greater  in  proportion  as  the  struggle  is  desperate  ;  in 
fact,  in  order  to  be  really  efficient  the  weapon  must  be 
sharpened  to  a  point.  It  was  practical  wisdom  that 
made  the  Romans  in  desperate  straits  choose  a  dictator 
and  give  him  supreme  power. 

We  would  apply  this  lesson  of  practical  experience 
to  the  present  discussion  which  involves  the  headship  of 
our  army  and  its  efficiency.  For  years  this  question  has 
been  debated  in  the  press,  in  military  circles,  and  even 
in  Cabinet  Councils,  and  the  result  arrived  at  and 
recently  published  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  Mr.  Brodrick, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied. 
So  far  as  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  scheme  from 
the  somewhat  enigmatic  utterances  of  its  patrons,  it  is 
proposed,  first  of  all,  to  frame  an  “  Army  Board  ”  which 
will  consist  of  the  Adjutant-General  and  the  Quarter¬ 
master-General,  the  Director  of  Artillery  and  the 
Inspector-General  of  Fortifications  ;  and  this  Army 
Board  will  be  presided  over  by  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
The  four  ordinary  members  of  this  Board,  Mr.  Brodrick 
tells  us,  “  will  be  directly  responsible  for  their  depart¬ 
ments  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Accountant- 
General  will  attend  to  supply  information.  .  .  .  This  Board 
will  advise  on  all  promotions  and  appointments  beyond, 
the  rank  of  major,  will  secure  the  co-ordination  of 
departmental  work  in  its  initial  stage,  and  the  due 
discussion  of  questions  in  which  more  than  one  depart¬ 
ment  is  concerned,  and  will  ensure  that  these  five  great 
military  heads  shall  not  act  in  ignorance  of  each  other’s 
operations  and  intentions.”  Nowhere  is  a  Board  admir¬ 
ably  constituted  to  stereotype  inefficiency  and  provoke  con¬ 
fusion,  not  to  say  contention.  Each  of  the  four  heads  of 
departments  is  to  be  responsible,  not  to  their  President 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  but  to  the  shadow  behind  and 
above  the  titular  Commander,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War.  “  Minutes,  too,  will  be  kept  of  the  proceedings, 
and  dissent  will  be  recorded,”  Mr.  Brodrick  tells  us.  It 
will  speak  volumes  for  the  practical  sense  and  unselfish 
loyalty  of  these  four  military  leaders  if  there  are  any  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  record  save  dissensions.  So  far  as  we  can 
gather  from  Mr.  Brodrick’s  words,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  will  be  responsible  for  nothing  at  all,  and  he  is 
apparently  appointed  only  to  lessen  the  responsibility  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  who,  in  his  turn,  will 
cast  the  chief  responsibility  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who,  in  his  turn,  will  lay  whatever  blame  there 
is  to  be  apportioned  upon  the  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  this  Army  Board,  with  its  absence  of 
direct  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  who  is  supposed  to  know  all  that  is  to  be  known 
on  the  points  at  issue,  and  its  partial  responsibility  divided 
between  the  heads  of  departments  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  who  knows  nothing  about  the  questions 
to  be  discussed,  is  not  the  worst  part  of  this  insensate 
scheme.  AbovethisArmy  Board  there  is  to  be  a  WarOfiue 
Council,  “  over  which  the  Secretary  of  State  will  preside, 
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and  of  which  the  Under-Secretary  and  Financial  Secretary 
will  be  members,  besides  the  military  heads  of  the  War 
Office  ”  '  and  this  Council,  we  are  told,  will  deal  with 
more  matured  proposals  when  they  become  ripe  for  the 
Secretary  of  State’s  decision,  and  will  secure  the  blending 
of  civil  and  military  opinion.”  This  Board  is  apparently 
to  settle  how  much  money  the  Secretary  of  State  is  to 
require  from  Parliament  for  the  needs  of  the  army,  and 
is  then  to  still  further  minimize  responsibility  by  over¬ 
bearing  the  military  heads,  who  know,  by  those  whose 
opinions  on  such  subjects  are  valueless,  the  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  and  the  Financial  Secretary.  We  are 
further  informed,  by  the  way,  that  two  officers  are  to  be 
set  aside  to  assist  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  questions 
affecting  the  personnel  of  the  army  and  mobilization,  and 
the  duties  of  these  officers  will  be  those  of  the  Military- 
Secretary  and  the  Director  of  Military  Intelligence :  Lord 
Wolseley,  it  seems,  is  to  be  perched  on  the  apex  of  an 

equilateral  triangle.  . 

The  formation  of  the  Army  Board  and  of  this 
nrecious  War  Office  Council  has  not  exhausted  the 
ingenuity  of  our  able  parliamentarians.  If  the  Army 
Board  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  be  put  under  the  W  ar 
Office  Council,  so  the  War  Office  Council,  in  its  turn,  is  to 

be  put  under  a  permanentCommitteeof  theCabinet, which 
is  to  take  the  place  of  the  Joint  Defence  Committee  of 
the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office,  and  which  is  to  settle  all 
questions  arising  between  the  two  services,  and  to  ensure 
that  the  two  services  work  in  harmony.  Our  army, 
that  is  to  say,  is  to  be  governed  by  three  Councils.  The 
lowest,  as  is  natural,  is  to  be  composed  of  officers  who 
are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  service  and  its  needs, 
and  whose  ability  has  usually  been  demonstrated  in 
actual  warfare.  The  next  Council— naturally  a  higher 

one _ is  to  be  composed  of  these  men,  together  with 

two  civilians  who  know  nothing  of  the  questions 
at  issue,  and  whose  ability  is  usually  of  the  most 
moderate  description  ;  and  yet  this  higher  Council  is  to 
be  ruled  absolutely  by  a  Secretary  of  State  who  is  selected 
chiefly  on  account  of  his  powers  as  a  debater.  1  he 
highest  Council  is  to  be  entirely  civilian  so  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  and  is  certainly  civilian  in  the  sense  that  the 
President  of  the  Council  and  the  two  Secretaries  or 
State  will  decide  all  the  most  difficult  questions. 

Thisthree-storied  arrangement  of  Councils  seems  to  us 
to  promise  nothing  but  contusion,  and  to  testify  to  nothing 
but  the  timorous  fear  of  unpractical  men  who  try  to 
dissipate  responsibility  instead  of  concentrating  it.  Let 
the  Army  Board  stand  and  make  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  the  army  ;  then,  if 
an  able  Commander-in-Chief  has  been  chosen,  we 
may  reckon  on  having  an  efficient  army.  Lord  Wolseley 
will  do  his  best  if  he  is  made  responsible,  and  his 
best  in  this  field  is  a  hundred  times  better  than  any¬ 
thin^  Lord  Lansdowne  can  accomplish.  The  matter 
is  too  simple  to  be  discussed.  Lord  Wolseley  is  at  least 
as  able  as  any  Secretary  of  State  that  has  been  over  the 
War  Office  in  our  generation,  and  he  has  all  the  advantage 

of  specialist  knowledge  gained  in  forty  oddyears  of  service. 

As  he  has  been  appointed  Commander-in-Chief,  he,  and  not 
the  Secretary  of  State/should  be  responsible  for  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  thearmy.  H  is  subordinates  should  have  no  power 
of  appeal  past  him,  and  if  questions  arise  between  the 
two  services  let  them  be  settled  in  a  meeting  between 
-the  head  of  the  army  and  the  head  of  the  navy, 
presided  over  by  the  President  of  the  Council  of 
Defence,  and  if  it  is  objected  that  neither  the 
Commander-in-Chief  nor  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admir¬ 
alty  is  capable  of  saying  what  money  should  be 
devoted  to  each  of  these  services,  let  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  and  for  the  Admiralty  be  re¬ 
sponsible,  but  let  the  representations  of  the  chiefs  of 
these  departments  be  read  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  the  only  person  who  spoke  essen¬ 
tial  truth  in  all  these  discussions.  “The  country,  he 
said,  “  wished  to  be  able  to  fix  responsibility  on  some 
individual.”  That  is  simple  truth  and  contains  sound 
reason,  which  happens  to  be  especially  applicable 
to  men  of  our  race.  Wherever  an  individual  English¬ 
man  is  given  responsibility,  as  a  rule  he  does  his  work 
astonishingly  well.  He  has  gifts  of  practical  insight, 
and  is  ambitious  of  reputation;  but  deprive  him  of 
responsibility,  set  him  to  work  with  other  men  in  a 
.council,  and  he  usually  does  very  badly  indeed. 


Englishmen  work  together  worse  than  other  people, 
such  as  Germans,  or  Frenchmen,  or  Italians.  We 
have  not  space  here  to  exemplify  and  substantiate 
this  assertion.  It  will  commend  itself  as  true  to  those 
who  have  studied  corporate  action  in  each  of  these 
countries,  or  w-ho  have  compared  the  roads  of  Germany 
and  France  with  the  roads  of  England,  or  the  Post  Offices 
in  those  countries  with  our  Post  Office,  or  the  street 
lightingand  pavingof  London  with  the  streets  of  Paris  and 
Berlin.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that 
when  an  individual  Englishman  is  made  responsible  for 
any  practical  work  he  is  apt  to  do  it  rarely  well.  The 
only  hope  for  these  Councils,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  the 
individual  members  will  not  use  the  powers  of  in¬ 
subordination  accorded  them  ;  that  the  Army  Board  will 
come  to  stand  for  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  will  be 
responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  the  army  ;  that  the  W  ar 
Office  Council  will  stand  for  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  and  that  he  will  be  responsible  for  the  amount  of 
money  accorded  to  the  services  ;  and  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Cabinet  will  stand  for  the  President  of  the  Council 
of  Defence,  and  that  he  will  be  responsible  for  the 
amicable  working  together  of  the  army  and  na\).^ 
There  is  neither  wisdom  nor  efficiency  in  a  multitude  of 
councils.  We  feel  as  Clive  felt  when  he  declared  that, 
“  had  he  taken  the  opinion  of  the  only  council  of  war  lie 
ever  called,  the  English  wrould  never  have  won  India. 


BREAKERS  AHEAD 


j 


THE  first  Session  of  the  new  Parliament  is  over,  and 
it  is  no  exaggerated  praise  to  say  that  the  new 
Government  have  done  well.  They  have  done  well, 
because  there  has  been  no  opposition  to  speak  of,  and 
because  there  has  been  really  nothing  to  do.  Mr.  John 
Morley  is  chewing  the  cud  of  his  philosophy  in  a  lodge 
on  Lord  Tu'eedmouth’s  Highland  estate,  Sir  William 
Harcourt  has  been  endeavouring  to  soothe  a  remnant 
of  his  party  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  and  Mr.  Asquith 
has  been  mysteriously  absent,  except  on  the  one  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  dynamite  debate,  wffien  he  murmured  a  few 
cold  and  awTkwrard  words.  Sir  Henry  Fow’ler  has  really 
led  the  Opposition,  and  he  has  done  it  so  well  that  men 
are  asking  whether  he  aspires  to  be  the  new  Radical  chief¬ 
tain.  Such  opposition  as  there  has  been  from  the  free 
lances  on  both  sides  has  served  to  throw  into  strong  relief 
the  Mating  unw'isdom  of  the  appointment  to  their  respec- 
tive^posts  of  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  Mr.  Pow7ell  Williams,  and 
Mr.  Macartney.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  has 
been  told  off  to  answer  for  the  Post  Office  in  order  to  keep 
him  from  meddling  with  the  affairs  of  the  Home  Office. 
This  arrangement  may  suit  Sir  Matthew  Ridley,  but  will 
it  please  the  public?  It  seems  absurd  that  the  t irst 
Commissioner  of  Works,  whose  duties  might  be  per¬ 
formed  by  any  intelligent  surveyor  or  bailiff,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy,  who  signs  a  score  of  letters 
and  seals  a  couple  of  documents  in  the  year,  should  be 
in  the  Cabinet,  while  the  head  of  a  great  spending  and 
revenue-producing  department  like  the  Post  Office,  with 
a  body  of  employees  almost  as  numerous  as  the  british 
army,  should  be  excluded.  As  for  Mr.  Macartney  ,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  his 
incompetence  for  the  important  post  of  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty.  Mr.  Macartney  has  wmrked  hard  for  the 
party  on  platforms,  and  he  is  a  fluent  speaker  on  the 
topic  of  Ireland,  in  the  style  that  suits  the  ordinary  pro¬ 
vincial  meeting.  He  would  have  been  becoming  y  com- 
pensatedforhis  energy  by  ajunior  lordship  of  the  Treasury ; 
but  serious  men  are  agreed  that  neither  Ins  mental  calibre 
nor  his  industry  are  adequate  to  the  task  of  coping 
with  the  details  of  a  department  like  the  Admiralty. 
Whatever  may  be  said  against  his  predecessor,  Sir 
Arthur  Forwood,  he  had  at  least  the  habits  and  the 
assiduity  of  a  trained  man  of  business.  When  .  r. 
Macartney  comes  into  conflict  with  a  hard-headed  and 
well-informed  assailant  like  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles, 
fares  so  badly  that  people  ask  how7  in  the  w°Ud  he  got 
his  appointment.  Rumour  whispers  that  Mr.  Macartney 
claimed  the  Chief  Secretaryship  for  Ireland  and  was 
put  off  With  his  present  place.  But  the  Pr°babl?e 

explanation  is  that  he  made  his  account  with  Mr.  R.  YV  . 
Middleton,  w7hose  influence  over  Lord  Salisbury  is  in¬ 
credible  to  all  but  those  who  know  the  dessous  des  cartes. 
If  these  things  are  done  in  the  green  tree,  w7hat 
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will  be  done  in  the  dry?  Already  something-  like  a 
feeling  of  discontent  with  the  new  Treasury  Bench  is 
growing  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  Unionist  Party.  The 
Conservatives  complain,  and  with  some  justice,  that 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  whom  they  adore,  is  too  easy¬ 
going,  and  allows  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  be  for  ever 
jumping  up  and  taking  the  reins  of  leadership.  It  is 
unfortunately  too  frequently  apparent  that  Mr.  Balfour 
only  brings  his  mind  to  bear  on  politics  with  an  effort, 
and  that  he  is  often  thinking  of  metaphysics  or 
music  when  he  should  be  thinking  of  the  debate.  The 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  as  prolific  of  rumours 
as  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  gentlemen  have  been  heard 
to  offer  to  take  odds  that  the  strongest  Government  of 
modern  times  will  go  to  pieces  in  the  course  of  next 
Session.  This  of  course  is  absurd,  for  there  are  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  good  reasons  against  it.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  next  Session  will  be  a  very  dangerous  one  for  the 
Go'  ernment.  For  it  is  not  only  the  personnel  of  the 
1  Treasury  Bench  that  has  excited  so  much  criticism;  it 
is  not  only  the  doubt  that  is  stealing  over  the  minds 
of  men  whether,  after  all,  Conservatives  and  Liberal 
L  nionists  will  be  able  to  work  together  ;  it  is  the  future 
policy  of  the  Government  that  is  exciting  a  profound 
uneasiness  amongst  reflecting  politicians.  There  are  at 
least  five  great  questions  that  must  be  dealt  with  next 
session  :  old-age  pensions,  the  relief  of  agriculture,  aid 
to  \  oluntary  schools,  an  Irish  Land  Bill,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  London.  All  bristle  with  difficulties,  and  all 
but  the  last  invol\e  the  employment  of  public  credit,  or 
.he  alteration  of  taxation,  for  the  benefit  of  a  class,  or 
the  relief  of  a  particular  industry.  The  problems  pre¬ 
sented  by  these  five  subjects  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
almost  any  solution  is  certain  to  make  us  more  enemies 
than  friends.  \\  hat,  for  instance,  is  Mr.  Chamberlain 
going  to  do  about  old-age  pensions  ?  Something  he 
must  do,  if  only  to  save  his  reputation.  Yet  if  he  co¬ 
operates  w  ith  the  friendly  and  benefit  and  trade  societies, 
he  will  find  the  majority  of  his  partners  insolvent  ;  if  he 
acts  without  them,  they  will  arise  and  overthrow  him, 
as  surely  as  the  publicans  arose  and  overthrew  Sir 
William  Harcourt.  And  w-hat  about  the  relief  of 
agriculture?  The  burthens  of  the  farmers  cannot  be 
abolished  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  They  may  be  shifted, 
but  the}  can  only  be  shifted  on  to  the  shoulders  of 
another  class  of  taxpayers  ;  and  does  anybody  suppose 
that  the  commercial  and  professional  classes  will 
j  patiently  contribute  of  their  hard  earnings  ?  The  same 
I  remark  applies  to  the  proposed  grants  in  aid  of  voluntary 
(  schools  ;  any  new  taxation  for  a  purpose  which  is  not 
indisputably  national  in  its  character  will  be  fiercely 
fought.  We  certainly  do  not  envy  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  in  his  capacity  of  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  for 
everybody  will  be  tugging  at  his  purse.  As  for  an  Irish 
Land  Act,  and  a  scheme  for  the  government  of  London, 
Ministries  have  tried  their  hand  on  these  subjects  before 
with  disastrous  results.  It  may  be  that  we  are  unduly 
anxious.  We  only  mean  to  warn  our  friends  that  the 
Government  is  by  no  means  so  strong  as  it  looks,  and  to 
emphasize  our  opinion  that  its  maintenance  will  require 
great  Iojalty  on  the  part  of  its  followers,  and  great  very 
great,  caution  on  the  part  of  its  leaders.  ’  3 


ON  THE  WAY  TO  CHITRAL. 

Bv  H.  C.  Thomson. 

\X7HEN  the  Government  of  India  decided  that  ; 

*  *  Expedition  must  be  sent  to  relieve  Chitral  1  ha 
pened  to  be  in  Bombay,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
obtain  permission  to  go  with  it  as  one  of  the  press  corr 
spondents.  The  troops  were  to  go  in  light  marchir 
order,  taking  with  them  only  a  40-lb.  kit  and  no  tent 
llound  afterwards  that,  as  correspondents  have  to  mal 
their  own  arrangements  for  transport,!  might  have  takt 
a  tent  and  made  myself  generally  comfortable  ;  but  n« 
knowing  this,  I  took  counsel  with  a  friend  learned  in  e- 
peditions,  and  he  recommended  me  not  to  take  a  Wolsele 
nr  r’  Is  11  *’eighs  a  ff°od  deaI>  but  to  take  two  wate 
of  th™6?1 unfiead’  sf'ving:  a  cIoth  Pocket  across  ea‘ 
enn  u  ■  t°ld  my  c,olhes<  and  in  this  way  to  sav 
neces^L'^  .  °f  t0^  and  chocolate  and  other  littl 

boulhllv  T  8lad  1  did  not  take  his  advice, 
bought  a  Wolseley  valise,  and  really  feel  that  I  owe  m 


immunity  from  illness  to  it.  At  Sado  we  had  heavy 
rain  for  three  days,  and  the  ground  became  sopping 
wet,  but  I  kept  fairly  dry.  YY  hen  I  reached  Mardan  I 
found  that  it  w-ould  be  impossible  to  get  a  pony,  as 
they  had  all  been  bought  up  for  transport,  but  a  friend 
very  kindly  gave  me  his,  and  also  got  me  a  Pathan  ser- 
\  ant..  At  Jallala,  where  the  line  of  communications  camp 
was,  it  rained  hard  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning 
I  found  my  servant  had  bolted,  fortunately  without 
taking  any  of  my  things  with  him.  I  was  in  a  great 
quandary,  as  it  was  necessary  to  push  on  without  delav, 
for  I  was  already  a  day  late,  but  there  was  no  way  of 
doing  so  :  and  I  do  not  know  how  I  should  have  managed 
to  get  on  if  two  Pathans  had  not  come  up  and  begged 
me  to  take  them  with  me.  They  said  they  wanted  tosee 
the  war  :  so  I  asked  them  if  they  were  sufficientlv  keen 
about  it  to  carry  my  baggage  between  them  on  their 
heads.  They  said  they  were,  and  did  in  fact  carry  it  all 
the  way  from  Jallala  to  Khar,  across  the  Malakand 
Pass,  a  distance  of  nearly  thirty  miles.  I  did  it  in  two 
marches,,  sleeping  the  first  night  at  the  foot  of  the  Pass 
in  a  hospital  stretcher,  which  I  found  made  a  most  com¬ 
fortable  bed.  At  Khar  I  was  luckily  able  to  get  a  pack 
pony,  and  the  tw'o  Pathans  came  on  with  me  as  personal 
servants.  One  of  them,  Aleem  Khan,  was  a  time- 
expired  Sepoy,  and  had  been  in  the  march  from  Kabul 
to  Kandahar.  He  was  always  greatly  interested  in  the 
fighting.  The  other,  Mahommed  Shah,  was  a  mullah 
or  priest,  who  came  because  he  wanted  to  see  Kashkar, 
as  the  Pathans  call  Chitral.  He  took  it  into  his  head  that 
I  was  a  parson,  and  recited  me  a  long  prayer  one  day  from 
the  Koran,  and  asked  if  I  had  any  prayers  as  good  as 
that.  I  said  I  had  half  a  dozen  just  as  good,  and~he  then 
quite  accepted  me  as  a  brother-priest.  Aleem  Khan 
had  a  bad  attack  of  fever  at  Dir,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
send  him  back,  to  his  great  regret  and  mine  also.  He 
had  been  most  useful,  for,  being  a  Pathan,  he  was  able  to 
go  into  the  villages  and  buy  fowls  and  eggs  and  milk,  and 
at  Dir  he  got  me  some  excellent  honey.  He  dressed 
exactly  like  the  villagers  in  Swat  and  Jandol,  and  was 
generally  taken  for  one  of  them,  sometimes  rather  awk¬ 
wardly  so.  At  Ghoban  I  was  looking  on  while  the  horses 
were  having  their  wounds  dressed.  Aleem  Khan  waswith 
me,  and  one  of  the  officers  was  just  going  to  collar  him 
when  I  explained  who  he  was.  “Oh,”"he  said,  “I  thought 
he  was  a  man  of  the  country  come  to  see  what  damage  had 
een  done.  It  was  wonderful  how  patiently  the  horses 
bore  their  wounds.  I  watched  a  mare  having  a  Martini 
bullet  taken  out  of  her  flank.  No  one  was  holding  her, 
but  she  stood  perfectly  still,  just  looking  round  nowand 
then  at  the  man  who  was  probing  the  wound  as  much 
as  to  say,  “Are  you  going  to  be  much  longer?” 
Another  poor  beast  had  a  bullet  through  the  stomach. 
He  was  breathing  hard,  with  half-closed  eyes,  and  was  irr 
great  pain,  but  he  nuzzled  his  nose  against  his  master’s 
side,  w-hile  his  master  got  him  some  water  and  put  his  arm 
caressingly  round  his  neck.  “  Poor  old  man,”  he  said 
you  11  never  play  polo  again.”  Mahommed  Shah  can-e7 
on  with  me  to  Ashreth,  and  there  he,  too,  got  fever  and 

"71  d,-eff  ^  .Had  been  3,1  riffht  before,'  but  the  long 
march  with  naked  feet  across  the  six  miles  of  meltin'' 

snow  on  the  top  of  the  Lowarai  Pass  fairly  knocked  him 
over.  I  dosed  him  with  quinine  and  tea, 'but  it  was  no 

rnnvn"d  £bI'.ged  to  send  him  back  with  a  return 

con\  o) .  The  Pathans  are  all  very  fond  of  tea.  They 

are  not  allowed  to  drink  wine  or  spirits,  being  Mahom- 
"?fda"S’  and  thev  drink  strong  tea  as  a  medicine  or 
timulant  after  fatigue  or  exposure.  Edwardes  and 
howler  had  some  sent  out  to  them  from  the  Fort,  which 
they  used  during  the  march  to  Barwar.  They  had  about 
a  pound  left,  which  they  gave  as  a  present  to  Mahom- 
d  :ShaJ  ^  ’an,  Umra  Khan’s  brother.  Before  mv 
mullah  Mahommed  Shah,  went  back  he  asked  me  for 
pen  and  ink  and  some  strips  of  paper.  I  thought  he 
wanted  to  send  word  to  his  people,  and  asked  if  hcwould 
hke  to  have  a  post-card.  “  No,”  he  said,  “  I  don't  want 
o  send  a  letter.  I  want  to  write  some  verses  from  the 
Koran  on  the  strips  of  paper,  and  paste  them  over  my 
body,  and  it  may  be  that  I  shall  become  well.”  He  did 
paste  them,  but  without  the  desired  result.  The  servants 
and  camp  followers  had  a  bad  time  whenever  it  was  wet, 

theirnIinnpyhl°f|,t^em  Had  n°  waterProof  sbeet,  and 
heir  one  blanket  was  no  protection  whatever  against 

the  rain,  and  they  naturally  got  ill.  If  I  ever  go  on 
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another  expedition,  I  will  certainly  take  a  10-lb.  tent  for 
myself  and  another  for  my  servants.  It  is  worth  the 
extra  weight  to  keep  them  well.  After  Mahommed 
Shah  went  back  I  was  for  about  a  fortnight  without  any 
servant  at  all,  and  was  exceedingly  uncomfortable  ;  but 
in  Chitral  I  got  a  man  called  Niamat,  a  Chitrah,  who 
had  been  in  the  fort  all  through  the  siege,  and  who  was 
An  excellent  servant.  He  was  most  useful  on  the  march 
from  Chitral  to  Gilgit,  and  I  was  sorry  I  could  not  induce 
him  to  go  any  further.  I  had  to  go  on  from  there  to 
Bandipore  on  the  Wular  Lake  in  Kashmir  by  myself 
without  any  servant  at  all.  It  is  196  miles,  and  is 
generally  done  in  seventeen  marches,  but  as  I  was  in  a 
hurry  I  had  to  do  it  in  six.  This  hurried  march  across 
the  Burzil  Pass  without  any  companion  was  the  hardest 
experience  I  have  ever  gone  through.  I  was  obliged  to 
get  down  to  India  as  fast  as  possible,  and  was  anxious 
to  lose  no  time  anywhere.  So  I  rode  one  morning 
from  Bunji  to  Doian,  which  I  reached  about  twelve 
o’clock.  There  I  lay  down  until  seven,  sending  on  a 
coolie  with  my  baggage  in  the  afternoon  to  Dashkan. 
Between  the  two  places  there  is  a  long  stretch  of  about 
thirteen  miles  of  pine  forest,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
eerieness  of  the  walk  in  the  thick  darkness.  I  had  to 
dismount,  and  grope  my  wray  along  the  side  of  the  cliff, 
with  the  precipices  (for  the  road  runs  at  an  elevation  ot 
about  ten  thousand  feet)  yawning  dimly  beneath  me, 
and  appearing  even  more  tremendous  from  the  mists  in 
which  they  were  veiled.  I  did  not  get  to  Dashkan 
until  past  eleven.  The  coolie  was  not  there  (he  said 
next  morning  that  he  was  frightened  of  the  bears  in. the 
forest,  and  afraid  to  go  on  in  the  dark,  and  had  waited 
in  a  halfway  village  until  the  early  dawn),  and  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  arousing  the  villagers.  .1  shouted  and 
shouted,  and  the  dogs  began  to  bark  furiously,  and  at 
last  two  of  the  villagers  turned  out  and  took  me  to  the  rest- 
house,  and  brought  some  grass  for  my  pony,  and  some 
for  me  to  lie  upon.  I  was  very  wet,  for  I  had  had  to  wade 
through  one  or  two  little  mountain  streams  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  j^but  in  that  air  nothing  seems  to  hurt  one,  and  after 
getting  a  chupattie  and  a  drink  of  sour  milk  from  the 
villagers,  I  lay  down  on  the  grass  with  my  head  on  my 
saddle  and  was  asleep  in  five  minutes,  and  awoke  the 
next  morning  as  fresh  as  possible.  The  question  of 
supplies  is  always  a  difficult  one.  According  to  the 
military  regulations  a  correspondent  ought  to  be  starved. 
There  is  really  no  way  out  of  it,  for  it  is  laid  down 
definitely  in  the  Commissariat  Code  that  correspondents 
shall  be  granted  rations,  but  that  they  must  pay  for 
them  in  cash  instead  of  signing  for  them  as  officers  do. 
Unfortunately  the  Commissariat  sergeants  are  also  for¬ 
bidden  to  accept  cash,  and  they  will  not  give  you  the 
rations  upon  a  note  because  the  Code  says  you  must  pay 
in  cash  ;  consequently  one  cannot  have  any  rations.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  extremely  well  off,  for  when 
I  was  found  to  be  a  derelict  I  was  always  taken  in 
by  some  mess,  and  was  able  to  get  my  rations  through 
some  officer,  who  signed  both  for  me  and  for  my  ser¬ 
vants.  Indeed,  all  through  the  campaign  I  received 
the  greatest  possible  kindness  and  help. 


THE  “ASSISTED”  ANGLER. 


TN  “Yeast,”  Charles  Kingsley,  speaking  through  the 
I  mouth  of  the  tall  Cornishman,  Tregarva—  game- 
keeper,  preacher,  Methodist,  philanthropist  waxes  caus¬ 
tic  at  the  expense  of  the  “  assisted  ”  or  average  sports¬ 
man  :  ‘  ‘  We  break  the  dogs,  and  we  load  the  guns,  and  we 
find  the  game,  and  then  they  call  themselves  sportsmen  , 
we  choose  the  flies,  and  we  bait  the  spinning-hooks,  and 
we  show  them  where  the  fish  lie,  and  then  when  they’ve 
hooked  them  they  can’t  get  them  out  without  us  and  the 
spoon-net ;  and  then  they  go  home  to  the  ladies  and  boast 
of  the  lot  of  fish  they  killed— and  who  thinks  of  .  the 
keeper?”  Wellnigh  half  a  century  has  passed  since 
“  Yeast  ”  was  written,  and  now  that  everything,  almost, 
is  done  at  high  pressure,  the  sportsman  has  still  less 
time  to  study  such  trifles  as  natural  history — the  haunts 
of  the  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  whose  destruction  he 
encompasses.  Thus  he  is — we  may  say,  has  to  be 
more  “assisted”  than  ever. 

“  Sorry,  can’t  stop,  old  man — wire  from  my  keeper — 
river’s  in  fine  ply— have  to  catch  the  night  mail  North- 
hope  to  have  a  salmon  by  this  time  to-morrow.  See 


you  on  Saturday  (river  soon  runs  down,  you  know). 
Ta-ta  1  ”  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  busy  angler,  of 
to-day.  Eighteen  hours  later  he  is  at  the  riverside. 

“  Which  pool  shall  we  try  first,  Donald  ?  Just  pick  me 
out  a  good  cast  and  a  fly.  Um — waters  rather  high. 
Where  do  you  think  the  fish  are  lying?.  Over  there. 
Oh,  hang  it !  I  can’t  get  my  fly  out  against  the  wind  ; 
just  take  the  rod.  In  him,  by  Jove  !  Here,  I  11  play 
him;  be  ready  with  the  gaff.”  And  on  Saturday  our 
friend  returns  to  town  and  relates  to  an  admiring  circle 
at  the  Junior  Olympus  how  he  caught  a  thirty-pounder 

“  at  almost  the  first  cast.”  ,  ,,  c  . 

But  the  “assisted”  angler  is,  perhaps,  hardly. fair 
game  if  he  is  invested  with  due  humility.  The  sin  is 
surely  not  so  much  in  the  assistance,,  as  in  robbing 
Donald  or  Pat,  or  the  skipper  of  the  fishing  boat,  or  the 
Thames  professional  fisherman,  or  the  fenman,  of  credit 
justly  due  to  them.  Few  have  leisure  nowadays  to  study 
sport  from  A  to  Z.  “  Find  us  our  birds,  our  fish,  load 
our  guns,  tie  our  flies,  choose  the  right  ones,  and  we  ,j 
will  aim  straight  enough  and  place  the  fly  to  a  hair  s- 
breadth.  Not  every  one  can  do  so  much,  and  this  is  the 
most  we  have  time  to  do.  We  have  only  time  for  the 
cream  of  it.  To  others,  whom  we  pay,  we  must  leave 
the  drudgery.”  And  this  is  the  position  of  nine  out  of 
every  ten  modern  sportsmen.  The  Englishmen  of  our 
grandfathers’  times,  who  passed  most  of.  the  year  on 
their  estates,  were  leisured  men.  From  infancy. to  old 
age  they  were  surrounded  by  horses,  hounds,  pointers, 
setters,  guns,  and  fishing-rods.  They  could  break  a  colt 
or  train  a  dog,  tie  a  fly,  handle  a  ferret,  understoo 
woodcraft,  were  well  stored  with  recipes  for  doctoring 
their  livestock.  In  fact,  those  old-time  sportsmen  had 
the  knowledge  of  several  gamekeepers,  woodsmen,  and 
farm  bailiffs  rolled  into  one.  And  if  they  did  dine  early 
for  the  sake  of  giving  due  time  to  the  absorption  of  much 
after-dinner  port,  leaving  thereby  the  present  unfortu¬ 
nate  generation  certain  unpleasant  legacies  in  the  way. 
of  hereditary  gout,  rheumatism,  and  what  not,  certainly 
they  were  entitled  to  all  honour,  from  the  sportsman  s 
point  of  view,  as  they  came  in  nowise  under  the  stigma 
of  being  “  assisted.”  Then  servants  learned  from  their 
masters  ;  now  it  is  the  other  way  about,  and  most 
modern  sportsmen  are  at  the  mercy  of  their  keepers  and 

&  The  angler,  however,  does  not  find  so  great  assistance 
as  he  might  sometimes  wish  from  the  English  game- 
keeper.  “  Pheasants  I  knows,  and  partridges  I  knows, 
and  I  can’t  think  what  made  ’em  pass  the  Ground  Game 
Act,  but  these  fishes  be  poor  things.  A  trimmer  01 
nightline’s  the  best  way  to  catch  ’em.”  This,  perhaps 
sums  up  the  philosophy  of  the  average  keeper  there 
are  now  and  again  notable  exceptions— on  the  question 
I  have  sometimes,  perhaps  with  malice  aforethought 
sought  the  advice  of  a  head-keeper  on  the  subject  o 
flies.  The  man’s  face  was  a  study.  He  was  puzzlec 
beyond  measure,  but  ready  to  die  rather  than  pleai 
ignorance.  There  was  the  feint  of  holding  one  or  twd 
flies  up  to  the  light,  and  finally  the  choice  of  the  mos 
unsuitable  in  the  whole  book,  which  he  coulu  not  nam 
but  pointed  at  and  designated  as  ‘ ‘  that  one.  \\  hen  yo 

asked  the  advice,  the  fly  has  to  be  put  up  and  cast  1 
front  of  a  rising  fish  which  ignores  it.  “  It  s  the  ngh 
sort,  but  perhaps  a  bit  too  big,”  says  the  keepei 
“Captain  Brown,  who  was  here  in  June,  last  yeai 
killed  a  four-pounder  on  one  like  it..  Good  morning 
sir.  Thank  you.”  As  soon  as  he  is  gone,  the  fl 
returns  to  the  book,  and  ten  minutes  later  the  fish 


gasping  on  luv  — ,  -  -  j 

English  gamekeeper  by  his  side  rarely  deserves  to  t 
classed  among  the  “assisted”  ones,  Charles  Kingslej 

notwithstanding.  .  . 

The  Scotch  gillie,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  tar  betts 
all-round  sportsman  than  our  pheasant-rearing  friem 
who  perhaps  takes  interest  in  shooting  and  not  : 
fishing,  because  he  is  allowed,  as  a  rule,  to  shoe 
(vermin,  &c.),  but  not  to  fish,  unless  it  be  to  pass  . 
noose  over  the  head  of  a  pike  in  a  ditch,  or  set  a  trimnv 
in  a  lake.  The  gillie,  though  generally  possessing . 
weakness  in  the  direction  of  worms,  is  usually  a  god 
fly  fisherman,  and  his  assistance  often  goes  to  the  lengl 
of  doing  the  casting  or  the  playing  for  his  employer.  J> 
get  the  rod  ready,  select  and  tie  on  the  fly,  show  tit 
angler  where  to  cast,  and  to  gaff  the  fish,  are  comma 


the  bank.  No,  he  who  fishes  with 
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practices,  though  the  angler  of  experience  and  to  the 
manner  born  will  allow  few  interferences  with  his  tackle. 
In  a  long  bout  with  a  salmon,  the  wearied  but  ‘  ‘  assisted  ” 
sportsman  often  takes  a  rest  and  yields  the  rod  to  the 
gillie.  On  strange  waters  some  advice  as  to  the  salmon 
pools  is  needful.  How  much  or  how  little  assistance  of 
other  kinds  is  orthodox,  how  much  or  how  little  should 
be  acknowledged,  must  be  left  to  the  conscience  of  the 
would-be  “assisted”  angler.  And  here  is  a  story  of  three 
Norwegian  “assisted”  anglers,  all  moralizations  being 
left  to  the  reader. 

I  was  fishing  a  great  glacier-fed  river  for  monster 
sea-trout.  Two-pounders  we  regarded  as  trifles.  Our 
largest  (not  mine  alas  !)  was  over  twenty  pounds.  The 
men  often  talked  of  the  great  salmon  which  ran  up  the 
river  earlier  in  the  year.  I  inquired  as  to  the  largest. 

“  Fifty-two  pounds,”  said  Ola  ;  “  I  caught  him  in  the 
Birch  pool  last  year.” 

A  day  or  two  later  I  put  the  same  question  to  another 
of  our  men. 

“Oh,  I  caught  one  fifty-two  pounds  last  year  in  the 
Birch  pool.”  And  I  marvelled. 

A  week  later  my  usual  man  was  ill,  and  a  Norsker 
from  up  the  valley  managed  my  boat  for  the  day.  I  also 
tried  him  with  my  salmon  query. 

“  There  was  one  I  caught  last  year  in  the  Birch  pool,” 
he  said,  “  It  was  about  fifty-two  pounds.”  And  I 
marvelled  still  more.  Meeting  an  Englishman  who  had 
known  the  river  for  years,  I  told  him  how  the  men  were 
disturbing  my  peace  of  mind  and  faith  in  Norwegian 
truthfulness. 

“  Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  said  he  cheerily  (just  like  an 
angler)  ;  “Ola  hooked  the  fish  on  a  prawn,  the  second 
man  rowed  the  boat,  and  the  fellow  from  up  the  valley 
gaffed  him.  He  really  did  weigh  over  fifty  pounds.” 

So  it  seems  that  the  ungrateful  “assisted”  angler  is 
not  wanting  even  among  the  simple-minded  Norwegian 
peasants.  John-  Bickerdyke. 

THE  FRENCH  ON  THE  MEKONG. 

/  |  'HE  action  of  the  French  on  the  Mekong  has  again 
been  brought  to  our  notice  by  the  rumour  that  China 
has  broken  her  compact  with  us  by  ceding  a  portion  of  the 
Shan  State  of  Kiang  Hung  to  F ranee ;  and  by  the  news  that 
French  agents,  who  had  been  sent  to  inquire  intothegeo- 
graphical  conditions  of  the  region  which  was  to  form  the 
buffer  State,  have  raised  a  claim  to  the  portion  of  the 
British  Shan  State  of  Kiang  Kheng  that  lies  to  the  east 
of  the  Mekong.  Since  the  last  Blue-book  on  Siam 
was  published,  which  only  brought  matters  up  to 
2  5  April,  1894,  the  English  Government  has  thought 
fit,  as  far  as  lay  in  its  power,  to  keep  us  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  subsequent  course  of  events  in  that  region. 
The  only  semi-official  statement  we  have  had  since 
that  time  was  the  recent  declaration  of  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery,  in  his  speech  on  the  Address,  that  “France  has 
not  been  inactive  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mekong,  or  on 
the  frontiers  of  Burma,  throughout  the  last  three  years, 
and  her  object  in  that  activity  has  been  the  foundation 
of  a  great  Eastern  empire,  which  is  to  be  conterminous 
with  India.”  This  empire,  according  to  the  French 
Colonial  party,  which  is  now  having  its  own  way  with 
1  the  French  Government,  and  has  the  French  public  in 
|  leading-strings,  is  to  include  all  non-British  Indo-China 
and  the  whole  of  Southern  China.  The  idea  is  to  effect  a 
rapprochement  with  Russia  in  Asia,  the  whole  of  the 
|  Chinese  dominions,  which  contain  about  one-fourth  of 
1  the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  being  divided  between  the 
1  two  Powers.  China  would  thus  become  a  close  preserve 
1  for  French  and  Russian  trade,  and  France  and  Russia, 

:  who  are  already  acting  together  in  the  Far  East,  would 
1  be  in  a  position  to  do  battle  with  us  for  our  empire  in 
I  India.  Such  a  change  in  the  political  geography  of  Asia 
would  entail  loss  of  prestige  and  loss  of  trade  to  the 
British  Empire,  and  to  India  not  only  the  loss  of  prestige 
and  trade,  but  an  enormously  increased  expenditure  on 
military  works. 

For  the  last  thirty  years  and  more  the  design  of  the 
French  Colonial  officials  to  construct  a  great  French 
empire  in  the  East  has  been  openly  admitted,  and  step 
by  step,  as  occasion  and  the  humour  of  the  French 
nation  allowed,  that  empire  has  been  built  up.  The 
annexation  by  France  of  the  eastern  third  of  the  Siamese 
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dominions,  in  1893,  was  the  most  important  step  she  has 
yet  taken  in  that  direction,  for  it  nearly  doubled  her 
possessions  in  Indo-China.  She  pretended  that  she  had 
no  desire  to  extend  her  dominions  across  the  Mekong 
into  what  she  acknowledged  to  be  the  British  sphere  of 
influence,  but  this  has  been  falsified  by  the  proceedings 
of  her  officials  since  the  signature  of  her  treaty  of  peace 
with  Siam  after  the  late  war.  By  that  treaty  she 
accepted  the  Mekong  River  as  her  boundary;  but  since 
then,  if  uncontradicted  private  information  that  has 
appeared  in  the  French  and  English  press  is  to  be 
believed,  she  has  encroached  upon  Siamese  territories 
lying  to  the  west  of  the  river,  and  has  built  fortified  resi¬ 
dences  there  for  the  control  of  the  25  kilometre  zone, 
which  was  left  by  the  treaty  solely  under  the  control  of 
Siam.  She  has  also  used  her  vassal,  the  Chief  of  Luang 
Prabang,  as  a  catspaw  to  acquire  the  protectorate  over 
a  great  stretch  of  Siamese  territory'  to  the  west  of  the 
river  which  was  tributary  to  that  chief  before  the 
Mekong  was  fixed  as  the  dividing  line  under  the  Franco- 
Siamese  treaty. 

Not  satisfied  with  these  encroachments,  which  are 
opposed  both  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  wording  of  the 
treaty,  the  French  officials  have  recently  turned  their 
attention  to  British  territory — to  that  portion  of  our 
Shan  State  of  Kiang  Tung  w  hich  lies  to  the  east  of  the 
Mekong.  This  State  is  divided  into  various  sub-States 
or  provinces,  which  are  ruled  by  scions  of  the  royal 
family.  One  of  these,  known  as  Kiang  Kheng,  is 
situated,  as  it  were,  astride  of  the  river,  and  has  a 
capital,  Muang  Sing,  forty-six  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
Mekong.  Muang  Sing  had  been  under  Burma  for 
hundreds  of  years,  but  since  the  beginning  of  this  century 
it  had  been  deserted  until  about  1884,  when  the  re¬ 
settlement  of  the  district  w-as  commenced.  A  few'  years 
later,  according  to  our  Consul  Mr.  Archer,  who  visited 
it  in  1891,  the  Chief  of  Kiang  Kheng  came  to  reside 
there  permanently.  The  capital  had  previously  been 
Muang  Yu,  and  before  that  it  was  at  Kiang  Kheng,  not 
far  from  it,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mekong,  where  the 
ruins  of  the  town  are  still  visible.  It  was  from  the  old 
capital  that  the  whole  State  of  Kiang  Kheng  took  its 
name.  The  ruler  of  Kiang  Kheng  was  always  one  of 
the  family  of  Kiang  Tung,  and  the  present  Chief  is  the 
uncle  of  the  Saw-bwa,  or  Head-Chief  of  Kiang  Tung. 
The  ruling  family,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants, 
is,  therefore,  Khon,  or  Kiang  Tung  Shan  ;  the  remainder 
being  Lu,  or  Kiang  Hun  Shan,  from  the  Sipsong  Panna, 
Thai  Nua,  or  Chinese  Shans,  and  the  ubiquitous  Shans 
from  the  country  near  the  Salween.  But  the  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants  consists  of  the  floating  population  of 
hill  tribes,  who  constantly  immigrate  from  the  East. 
In  another  description  of  Kiang  Kheng  in  the  “Times” 
of  5  September,  1891,  by  a  correspondent  who  had 
recently  visited  the  State,  is  found  the  modicum  of  basis 
that  the  French  have  for  their  claim  to  the  portion  of 
Kiang  Kheng  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Mekong  as  being 
Siamese  territory  ceded  to  France  at  the  close  of  the 
war  in  1893.  From  his  account  it  appears  that  “the 
State  of  Kiang  Kheng  had  always  been  tributary  to 
Kiang  Tung,  but  recently  the  Sawbwa  of  Kiang  Kheng, 
being  offended  at  not  obtaining  Kiang  Tung,  to  which 
his  nephew  had  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  being  angry  with  us  for  not  espousing  his  cause, 
repudiated  the  authority  of  Kiang  Tung  and  placed  his 
State  under  the  protection  of  Nan,  which  is,  in  its  turn, 
tributary  to  Siam.  Satisfactory  news  has,  however, 
reached  this  country  to  the  effect  that,  after  the  main 
duties  of  the  Siam  Boundary  Commission  had  been 
accomplished,  Mr.  Archer  and  the  Commission  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Muang  Sing,  the  capital  of  Kiang  Kheng,  and 
found  the  Sawbw'a  in  a  very  amiable  frame  of  mind  and 
ready  to  turn  to  his  old  allegiance.”  The  brief  rebellion 
of  the  Chief  or  Governor  of  the  Kiang  Tung  province 
of  Kiang  Kheng  against  his  liege  lord  and  against 
us  could  not  possibly,  without  our  consent  and  that 
of  the  Chief  of  Kiang  Tung,  give  Nan  or  Siam  any 
claim  over  this  province.  Even  were  it  so,  his 
rebellion  ceased  and  he  returned  to  his  allegiance  to 
Kiang  Tung  long  before  the  Siamese  territories  lying  to 
the  east  of  Mekong  were  ceded  by  Siam  to  France. 
Anyhow,  possession  is  nine-tenths  of  the  law.  Muang 
Sing  is  in  our  possession,  and  garrisoned  by  British 
troops,  and  Sir  !•  rederick  Fryer,  the  Chief  Commissioner 
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of  Burma,  has  declared  in  open  Durbar  to  an  assembly 
of  Shan  chiefs  that  Kiang  Kheng  remains  part  of  the 
British  Empire.  Kiang  Kheng  forms  the  main  body 
of  the  projected  State,  and  affords  a  path  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mekong  to  our  projected  Burma-Siam- 
China  Railway,  and  on  the  east  bank  to  the  projected 
French  railway  from  the  Tonkin  seaboard  to  Ssumao, 
which  is  the  northern  terminus  on  the  Chinese  frontier 
of  the  proposed  British  line.  Kiang  Kheng  is,  therefore, 
a  highly  valuable  British  possession.  That  our  Foreign 
Office  chooses  to  minimize  its  value  is  evident  from 
Lord  Salisbury’s  reply  to  Lord  Lamington  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  30  August,  when  he  stated  that:  “  What 
the  precise  value  of  Kiang  Kheng  is,  whether  it  is  as 
important  as  my  noble  friend  says  it  is,  whether  it  is  the 
site  of  a  future"  railway  or  not,  are  questions  on  which 
we  should  be  sorry  to  pledge  ourselves.’  . 

The  pretended  desire  of  the  French  Foreign  Office  for 
the  construction  ofabuffer  State  out  of  British  and  Siamese 
territory  appears  to  have  been  merely  a  subterfuge  to  wile 
us  into  loosing  our  hold  upon  our  Shan  States  in  the  basin 
of  the  Mekong  so  as  to  leave  them  open  to  subsequent 
French  aggression.  We  have  thus  lost  our  hold  on 
Kiang  Hung,  but,  probably  owing  to  my  repeated 
warnings  in  the  press  and  in  my  reports  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  whilst  ceding  it  to  China  we  have  safeguarded  it  from 
being  pounced  on  by  France  by  stipulating  that  China 
shalf  not  part  with  it  to  any  other  Power.  If  China  has 
broken  her  bargain  by  attempting  to  cede  Kiang  Hung, 
or  any  part  of  that  State,  to  France,  the  State  returns 
to  us  as  part  of  our  dominions.  That  there  is  some 
truth  in  the  rumour  that  China  has  broken  her  compact 
is  probable  from  Lord  Salisbury  s  statement  that 
“both  in  China,  and  I  think  to  some  extent  in  France, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  underrate  the  claims  and 

rights  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government.” 

Holt  S.  Hallett. 

“THE  FIRST”  ON  A  SUFFOLK  FARM. 

By  a  Sportsman. 

SEPTEMBER  was  coming  in  with  its  cool  fresh 
nights  of  frosty  dew  and  windless  days  of  heavy 
heat,  with  its  harvest  moon  a  pale  gold  orb  harmoniz¬ 
ing  well  with  the  newly  reaped  stubbles.  Leafy  hazel 
bushes  shadowed  the  lane  down  which  I  drove  from  the 
little  sleepy  station  on  the  cross-line  to  the  old-fashioned 
rectory  with  its  deep  moat  and  old-time  gardens  redolent 
of  lavender  and  southernwood  and  walled  with  dense 
hedges  of  yew.  The  hazel-nut  clusters  were  reddening 
like&  blush"  roses  at  the  tip  above  the  reach  of  children 
along  the  road,  and  the  white  flower  foam  of  the 
“traveller’s  joy”  clematis  fell  in  cascades  over  the 
maple  hedges.  Woodpigeons  cooed  content  from  the 
green  stillness  of  the  orchard  trees,  and  the  cool  breath 
of  the  autumnal  evening,  a  reminder  that  summer  was 
past,  was  refreshing  after  the  heavy  heat  of  the  day. 
On  arriving  I  found  a  “horseman”  sent  by  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  farmer  with  an  invitation  to  join  him  on  the 
following  day,  the  First,  in  shooting  over  his  land.  The 
hour  named  was  certainly  somewhat  unusual.  We  were 
to  begin  at  sunrise.  The  “horseman  (;.r.  the  man  who 
looks  after  the  farm-horses)  explained  that  his  master 
wanted  to  send  away  as  many  birds  as  possible  bj  the 
noonday  train.  This  looked  like  business.  I  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  not  being  a  heavy  sleeper  was  out 
on  the  rectory  lawn  next  morning  in  the  cool  twilight 
before  the  birds  were  awake. 

The  heavy  dewfall  lay  on  the  lawn  and  on  the  deeper 
grass  of  the  adjoining  orchard  like  frosted  silver,  and  my 
footmarks  where  I  had  crossed  the  lawn  made  a  black 
track  in  the  whiteness.  Before  the  soft  grey  obscurity 
of  the  sky  had  melted  into  clear  grey  I  was  on  the  road. 
I  had  only  a  mile  to  walk,  but  thought  that  as  I  was  up 
I  might  as  well  be  early.  The  quiet  lane  with  its  over¬ 
arching  boughs  was  soon  past,  and  by  a  swing-gate  I 
entered  the  farm.  The  breath  of  the  earth  was  in  the 
air,  as  though  the  broad  sun-parched  fields  rejoiced  in 
the  coolness.  In  the  paddocks  young  colts  wrere  waking 
out  of  sleep  and  taking  a  first  bite  of  the  dew-clad  grass. 
In  the  orchard  there  was  now  light  enough  to  see  the 
red  and  yellow  of  the  heavy  apple  crop  bending  the 
leafy  boughs.  The  farmhouse,  like  many  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  was  an  ancient  hall.  The  old  moat,  edged 


with  waterlilies  and  tenanted  by  fish,  was  just  as  it 
had  been  centuries  before. 

The  hall  itself,  of  old  grey-lichened  brickwork,  with  its 
black  oak  wainscotings  and  ceilings,  was  a  little  out 
of  keeping  with  its  present  owners.  They  were  three 
brothers,  who  farmed  between  them  fourteen  hundred 
acres,  holding  the  three  adjoining  farms  but  living  to¬ 
gether  at  the  Hall.  All  bachelors,  they  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  making  and  saving  money,  in  spite  of  the  bad 
times  not,  it  was  reported,  unsuccessfully. 

The  elder  brother,  a  huge  man  of  Scandinavian  type, 
and  no  doubt,  from  his  name,  of  Danish  ancestry, 
dressed  like  his  labourers.  So  did  the  second.  The 
third  had  once  been  in  London,  did  a  little  horse-dealing, 
and  w7as  looked  on  by  the  others  as  the  wit  of  the  famil)  . 
The  elder  brothers  carried  muzzleloaders,  the  younger  j 
sported  a  cheap  breechloader.  Two  other  farmers,  for 
whom  we  had  to  wait,  made  up  the  party.  The  farm- 
labourers  wyere  to  be  our  beaters,  and  to  help  to  form 
the  line,  for  we  were  to  walk  up  our  birds. 

Almost  all  the  corn  was  already  cut,  but  there  was 
good  holding  cover  of  rape  and  clover,  as  well  as  root- 
crops,  on  the  land.  Having  formed  our  line  we  pushed  /I 
across  some  broad  Stubblefields,  shorn  close,  almost  as  by 
any  reaper,  by  the  scythe.  A  number  of  coveys  were 
flushed,  but  they  mostly  rose  out  of  shot,  and  we  did 
not  get  more  than  three  brace  out  of  them.  Covey  after 
covey  pitched  in  an  immense  turnip-field  immediately 
beyond.  Here  was  the  finest  of  holding  cover,  and 
here  the  real  business  of  the  day  began.  It  was  decided 
to  walk  the  turnips  in  a  pretty  close  line,  and  to  beat 
the  whole  field  strip  by  strip.  Our  line  moved  across, 
not  along,  the  turnip-drills,  in  order  that  the  birds  might  | 
lie  well.  Hardly  had  we  formed  line  when  the  familiar 
whirr  was  heard  and  the  fusillade  began.  The  guns 
advanced  steadily,  and  the  birds  kept  rising  singly  or  in 
twos  and  threes,  and  few  got  away.  The  advance  was 
comparatively  slow,  thanks  to  the  two  muzzleloaders, 
for  which  we  had  to  wait,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
the  misses  did  not  come  from  them.  The  two  elder 
farmers  tried  no  snapshots  ;  they  were  never  in  a  hurry  , 
aimed  deliberately,  and  very  seldom  failed  to  secure  j 
their  birds.  The"  trouble  of  reloading,  perhaps,  had 
helped  to  form  this  habit  of  steadiness ;  but  their  shoot¬ 
ing  was  also  quite  in  keeping  with  the  careful,  even 
parsimonious,  character  they  bore.  They  seemed  loat  1 
to  let  a  charge  of  powder  and  shot  go  unless  the 
exchange  for  a  partridge  was  so  certain  as  to  be  I 
obviously  excellent  business.  The  younger  brother  s 
breechloader,  on  the  other  hand,  disposed  of  a  liberal 
amount  of  cartridges  with  reckless  speed  and  only 
moderate  execution.  At  last  there  remained  one  deep- 
foliaged  corner  of  the  turnip-field,  and  here,  closing  in  j 
the  line  in  a  semicircle,  we  pushed  up  a  whole,  mob  01 
birds  who  had  collected  from  the  other  beats  into  this  | 
corner,  being  unwilling  to  leave  their  accustomed  cover. 
All  rose  close  to  us,  and  many  came  back  in  our  faces, 
eiving  very  difficult  shots,  especially  to  one  who,  like 
myself,  had  unwisely  brought  a  full  choke.  Of  course, 
at  fifteen  and  twenty  yards  one  might  as  well  have  used 
a  rifle.  After  this  we  walked  some  big  stubbles  and  then 
a  piece  of  plough,  where  several  coveys  had  been  marked  j 
down.  Some  long  shots  here  made  very  inadequate  1 
amends  for  the  behaviour  of  the  chokebore  at  short 
range.  Then  we  approached  a  sluggish  and  deep  east" 
country  river,  edged  with  great  willows  and  brightened 
with  large-eved  turquoise  of  water  myosotis  set  among 
o-reen  flag  beds  and  bordered  with  purple  spikes  of  loose- i 
strife.  A  field,  or  rather  thicket,  of  old  thorn-bushes  I 
and  gorse  w7as  the  limit  of  the  farm  on  this  side.  The 
labourers  went  round  and  beat  it  up  to  us,  and  twoj 
coveys  were  flushed  and  several  rabbits  driven  past  us.  I 
Back  again  across  the  same  ground  we  went  to  the1 
farmhouse.  A  clover-field  supplied  capital  holding  cover, 
and  one  corner  of  it  quite  a  bouquet  ot  birds,  ot  which) 
a  good  proportion  were  picked  off.  We  were  novv 
drenched  about  the  knees  by  the  dewdrops  accumulated 
in  the  luxuriant  turnip-leaves.  Even  the  farmers  with 
their  leather  gaiters  had  not  escaped.  The  bag  w7as 
counted  up.  Forty-three  brace  of  partridge,  among 
which  were  a  few  “  Frenchmen,”  ten  rabbits  and  a  hare,; 
were  the  total,  and  the  partridges  were  bundled  into, 
hampers  and  sent  off  to  the  station  to  catch  the  morning 
train  to  town.  We  sat  down  to  a  rough  but  ample 
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breakfast  of  ham,  eggs,  and  such  farmhouse  produce. 
There  w  as  iea  for  those  who  liked  it  ;  the  farmers 
mostly  kept  to  home-brewed  beer.  After  a  smoke  and 
a  rest,  as  we  were  all  tired,  the  elder  farmer  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  try  a  drive.  W  ith  some  difficulty  flags  were 
improvised  for  the  beaters,  who  were  sent  off  to  our 
limits  to  beat  back  the  birds  to  us.  Stationed  behind 
one  of  the  few  tall  hedges  which  masked  a  lane  in  front 
of  us,  we  waited. 

Now,  I  thought,  there  is  a  chance  for  the  breech¬ 
loaders.  But  the  birds  came  thinly  and  at  intervals, 
and  although  he  had  never  shot  driven  partridge  before, 
the  old  farmer  must  have  instinctively  held  ahead  of  his 
birds  crossing  him  and  under  them  when  they  had 
passed,  for  none  of  us  missed  so  few.  His  brother, 
however,  evidently  confused  by  the  pace,  always  pulled 
too  late,  and  out  of  eighteen  shots  did  not  secure  a  bird. 
The  bag,  of  course,  was  nothing  beside  what  big  east- 
country  manors,  with  their  multitude  of  hand-reared 
birds,  can  show;  but  one  might  easily  have  worse  Firsts 
and  less  amusement,  as  well  as  less  shooting,  than  I  had 
with  the  farmers  on  that  old-world  Suffolk  farm. 


MOXEY  MATTERS. 

rT'HE  supply  of  money  was  abundant  during  the  week. 

J-  Loans  for  a  day  were  freely  offered  at  \  to  b  per  cent ; 
whilst  advances  for  short  periods  were  arranged  at  the 
same  rate.  In  the  discount  market  little  business  was 
done  ;  the  supply  of  bills  was  smaller  than  usual,  but 
this  did  not  much  affect  the  rates.  Three  months’  paper 
stood  at  |  to  per  cent,  though  there  were  few  trans¬ 
actions  at  the  latter  price  ;  four  months’  paper  stood  at 
4-  per  cent ;  and  six  months’  at  f  to  f  per  cent.  The 
Paris  cheque  remained  steady  at  about  25  fr.  27 A  c. 
Home  Government  securities  were  firm  all  round. 
Consols  were  quoted  on  Thursday  at  107^  for  monev 
and  io7tv  {or  the  account,  whilst’  Two-and-a-Half  per 
Cents  closed  on  the  same  day  at  106I.  India  sterling 
loans  were  also  firm  ;  the  Three  per  Cents  touching 
109I,  and  the  Three-and-a-Half  per  Cents  nyf.  There 
was  also  an  upward  tendency  in  Colonial  stocks.  The 
Bank  rate  is  unchanged  at  2  per  cent. 

On  the  Stock  Exchange  public  attention  was  mainly 
concentrated  on  the  African  market,  and  the  principal 
event  of  the  week  was  the  introduction  on  the  market 
of  the  Barnato  Bank  £1  shares,  without  anv  pro¬ 
spectus  or  any  particulars  whatever  being  furnished  to 
the  public.  Nevertheless,  speculators  rushed  wildly 
in  to  buy  at  2b  up  to  qi  ;  and  as  the  shares  were  partly 
syndicated  at  2,  Mr.  Barnato  and  his  clique  must  have 
made  from  100  to  300  per  cent  profit  on  their  “  deal.” 
One  firm  of  jobbers  alone  cleared  about  £  100, 000  on 
Monday  morning.  That  such  unsound  and  reckless 
business  is  tolerated  on  the  Stock  Exchange  is  astound¬ 
ing  ;  but  when  one  bears  in  mind  the  greed  and  the 
gambling  instincts  of  mankind,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable 
that  any  amount  of  regulation  or  legislation  would  lead 
to  the  abolition  of  such  business.  The  duty  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  is  to  protect  the 
public,  and  certainly  the  Committee  make  no  end  of  a 
fuss  when  a  settlement  or  quotation  for  high-class  secu¬ 
rities  is  concerned.  In  other  cases  they  seem  to  become 
suddenly  powerless  to  prevent  the  fleecing  of  the  public. 


orders,  too,  on  Continental  account  have  been  numerous. 
The  new  issues  of  the  Erie  and  Atchison  Companies  were 
in  strong  request;  and  coal-carrying  lines  were  favour¬ 
ably  influenced  by  the  report  that  the  traffic  receipts  were 
on  the  point  of  being  readjusted.  Canadian  Pacific 
shares  showed  firmness  in  sympathy  with  the  American 
markets,  and  touched  591  on  Thursday.  There  was  als'- 
a  rise  in  the  prices  of  Grand  Trunk  stock.  Mexican  Rail¬ 
way  s  fluctuated,  with  a  tendency  to  weakness.  South 
*^mer*can  Railway  issues  and  Government  stocks  gener¬ 
ally  were  in  vigorous  demand,  owing  chiefly  to  the  im¬ 
provement  in  the  Rio  Exchange,  and  the  decline  of  the 
gold  premium  at  Buenos  Ayres  to  221  per  cent.  Argen¬ 
tine  Railways,  Government  stocks,  Cedulas,  and  Brazflian 
issues  were  especially  strong,  and  transactions  in  them 
were  numerous.  The  price  of  bar  silver  was  firm  at  about 
3°l^-  per  ounce,  in  consequence  of  Eastern  buying. 

The  present  difficulties  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand 
afford  a  clue  to  the  reason  why  the  Colonial  Government, 
in  its  determination  at  any  cost  to  save  the  credit  of  the 
colony,  rushed  the  Bill  guaranteeing  £2,000,000  of  fresh 
capital  through  the  Legislature  last  year.  That  sum 
was  to  be  redeemed  in  ten  years’  time.  Instead  of 
starting  on  the  road  to  prosperity,  however,  the  Back 
has  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  apparently,  and  in  less 
than  a  year  is  again  unable  to  meet  its  obligations.  It 
has  to  face  a  certain  deficiency  of  £377,000,  and  a 
possible  further  deficiency  of  £200,000,  whilst  the  Estates 
Company,  with  whose  insolvency  it  is  saddled,  is 
idd®**-*-*®  on  the  wrong  side.  The  Government  have 
no  alternative  but  to  help  the  Bank  further  in  order  not 
to  lose  the  original  £2, 000,000.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
get  rid  of  the  Estates  Company,  to  make  a  call  of  half 
a  million  on  the  shareholders,  and  to  issue  new  stock  to 
the  extent  of  another  half  million.  Meantimethe  Govern¬ 
ment  are  proclaiming  the  notes  of  the  Bank  legal 
tender.  At  the  moment  the  Bank  appears  likely'  to 
prove  almost  as  serious  a  drag  on  the  Government  as 
the  Estates  Company  has  proved  to  be  on  the  Bank. 

That  trade  has  been  improving  for  some  time  is  shown 
by  a  continuous  decrease  in  the  amount  of  insolvency. 
The  number  of  failures  in  England  and  Wales  last  year 
was  2  per  cent  less  than  in  1893,  while  there  was  a  re¬ 
duction  of  over  1 1  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  the  liabi¬ 
lities  ;  the  present  year,  too,  accordingto  the  Inspector- 
General  in  Bankruptcy,  shows  a  progressive  decrease 
upon  the  figures  of  1894.  In  fact,  1891-2-3  were  the 
lean  years,  and  we  may  now  hope  that  1894-5-6  maybe 
years  of  fatness  and  prosperity. 

One  industry,  that  of  agriculture,  affords  a  marked 
exception  to  the  rule  of  increasing  prosperity.  In  1891, 
304  farmers  failed  in  their  business,  the  liabilities 
amounting  to  ^340,000  ;  in  1892,  the  failures  numbered 
383,  and  the  liabilities  amounted  to  £462,000  ;  in  189^ 
there  were  523  failures,  with  liabilities  of  £678,000;  and 
in  1894,  though  the  number  of  failures  slightly  decreased 
to  518,  the  amount  of  liabilities  increased  to  £773,000. 

It  would  seem  from  these  figures  that  the  determination 
of  the  present  Government  to  do  something  for  agricul¬ 
ture  has  not  been  arrived  at  too  hastily  or  on  insufficient 
data. 


The  good  traffic  returns  of  the  last  week  had  a  favour¬ 
able  effect  on  Home  Railways,  and  Scotch  stocks  were 
especially  in  demand,  because  of  the  publication  of  the 
excellent  Galcdonian  dividend.  The  dividend  was  de¬ 
clared  at  the  rate  of  ql  per  cent  on  the  ordinarv  stock, 
with  £6500  carried  forward.  On  nearly  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  lines  the  traffic  receipts  during  the  past  week  have 
been  satisfactory.  Among  railways  showing  large  in¬ 
creases  in  receipts,  the  Scotch  again  hold  the  foremost 
places,  the  Caledonian  increase  being  ,£20,813,  and  the 
North  British  £13,019. 

There  has  been  much  activity  lately  in  the  American 
Railway  Market,  and  there  has  been  a  general  rise  in 
prices,  owing  to  the  favourable  trade  reports,  the  small 
amount  of  gold  shipment,  and  the  prompt  action  of  the 
Bond  Syndicate  in  meeting  the  drain  of  metal.  Buying 


The  system  which  the  F.  A.  Thompson  Group  in¬ 
augurated  of  heading  a  prospectus  with  the  bold 
announcement  that  “the  entire  capital  of  the  company 
having  been  guaranteed,  the  directors  will  proceed  to 
allotment  on  such  or  such  a  day,”  is  being  pretty  generally 
copied  by  less  illustrious  company-promoters.  To  judge 
however,  by  the  frantic  efforts  they  make  to  entice  The 
public  into  their  schemes,  these  gentlemen  would  not 
appear  to  cherish  a  too  ingenuous  belief  in  the  stability 
of  their  vaunted  guarantors.  It  is  not  an  honest 
system,  nor  one  which  should  commend  itself  to  people 
of  ordinary  common  sense.  The  most  recent  sinner  in 
this  respect  is  the  Champion  Reef  (Nannine,  W.A.) 
Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited,  with  regard  to  which 
it  is  stated  that  the  “  guaranteeing  ”  underwriters  will 
lose  very  heavily. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Premier  Concessions  ol 
Mozambique,  Limited,  a  company  which  only  a  month 
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or  so  ago  had  a  liquidation  petition  filed  against  it  bj 
its  own  solicitors,  is  about  to  be  reconstructed  and  put 
before  the  public  in  a  new  guise.  We  are  sorry  to  hear 
this,  for  we  fail  to  see  how  a  new  title  can  cover  up 
such  an  old  failure.  We  should  advise  investors  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  scheme,  which  can  only 
have  for  its  object  the  extraction  of  money  from  foolish 
people. 

We  understand  that  the  Talisman  Gold  Mines, 
Limited,  the  prospectus  of  which  was  put  into  circula¬ 
tion  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  week,  was  another 
of  the  very  numerous  promotions  of  Mr.  Emile  Oppert, 
of  33  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.  Mr.  Oppert’s  companies 
have  been  so  uniformly  unsuccessful — or,  shall  we  say, 
“unfortunate”? — that  we  should  hesitate  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  purchase  of  Talisman  Gold  Mine  Company 
shares,  even  though — as  has  been  stated — the  capital  of 
that  company  had  been  subscribed  “three  times  over” 
by  an  admiring  public. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

THE  MOZAMBIQUE  REEFS,  LIMITED. 

More  about  a  Suspicious  Promotion. 

We  have  upon  several  occasions  referred  to  this  Com¬ 
pany.  We  first  of  all  drew  our  readers’  attention  to  it 
when  the  shares  in  the  concern  (presumably  vendors’ 
shares)  were  being  peddled  to  the  public  in  true  ‘ 1  bucket 
shop”  fashion.  Sensational  advertisements  had  been 
appearing  in  the  daily  press  beseeching  people  to  “  buy 
Mozambique  Reefs,”  and  a  substantial  advance  upon 
what  was  then  stated  to  be  the  price  of  the  shares  was 
confidently  predicted.  We  had  not  observed  any  public 
issue  of  a  prospectus  relating  to  the  Mozambique  Reefs, 
Limited,  and  we  rather  wondered  at  these  proceedings  ; 
so  we  asked  when  the  Company  was  formed,  who  was 
the  promoter,  who  were  the  directors,  and  what  was  the 
Anglo-French  Investment  Company,  Limited, from  which 
the  advertisements  offering  Mozambique  Reefs  shares 
for  sale  appeared  to  emanate.  It  is  needless  to  state 
that  we  have  not  received  any  information  from  the 
persons  more  immediately  concerned,  but  we  have  suc¬ 
ceeded,  nevertheless,  in  obtaining  some  particulars  in 
regard  to  this  curious  company  and  its  “  bucket  shop  ” 
assistant,  which  may  help  our  readers  in  forming  some 
idea  as  to  whether  the  shares  in  the  Mozambique  Reefs, 
Limited,  do  or  do  not  offer  opportunity  for  desirable 
investment.  The  Mozambique  Reefs,  Limited,  was  re¬ 
gistered  in  March  last,  and  its  promoter  is  Mr.  T.  H. 
North,  of  2  Church  Court,  E.C.  No  prospectus  of  this 
Company  has  been  publicly  issued,  and  we  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain  whether  any  properly  constituted 
board  of  directors  has  yet  been  appointed,  but  we  believe 
not.  According  to  an  agreement  which  was  filed  at 
Somerset  House,  the  Mozambique  Reefs,  Limited,  was 
formed  to  carry  into  effect  an  agreement  dated  20 
February,  1895,  between  the  Premier  Concessions  of 
Mozambique,  Limited,  and  Mr.  T.  H.  North,  the  object  of 
which  was  the  purchase  from  the  Premier  Concessions, 
under  certain  conditions,  of  five  farms  of  2000  hectares 
each  ;  and  it  was  to  acquire  these  five  farms  from  Mr. 
T.  H.  North  that  the  Mozambique  Reefs,  Limited,  with 
a  capital  of  ^50,000,  was  formed.  When  we  find  that 
Mr.  T.  H.  North  is  also  a  promoter  of  the  Premier 
Concessions  of  Mozambique,  Limited,  these  several 
transactions  really  become  very  confusing.  Wha.t  is 
more  to  the  point,  however,  is  :  has  the  Mozambique 
Reefs,  Limited,  yet  obtained  possession  of  the  five  farms 
which  it  was  formed  to  acquire?  We  ask  this  question 
because  the  Mozambique  Company,  Limited,  to  which 
the  Premier  Concessions  of  Mozambique  is  subject, 
required  certain  arrangements  to  be  carried  out  before 
the  five  farms  in  question  could  be  transferred.  These 
arrangements  had  not  been  completed  at  the  time 
when  the  sensational  advertisements  to  which  we 
have  referred  were  appearing,  and,  therefore,  the 
Anglo-French  Investment  Company,  Limited,  and  the 
persons  with  whom  it  was  associated,  stood .  in  the 
— to  put  it  mildly — peculiar  position  of  pressing  the 
public  to  buy  shares  in  a  company  which  absolutely  did 
not  own  an  acre  of  land,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  suggested,  possessed  property  sufficiently  valuable 


to  warrant  its  shares  being  quoted  at  a  substantial 
premium.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  if  the  Mozambique 
Reefs,  Limited,  is  still  in  the  same  position.  So  far  as 
we  can  learn,  the  present  directors  of  the  Mozambique 
Reefs,  Limited,  are  Mr.  J.  M.  Parsonson  (who  is  also 
on  the  board  of  the  Premier  Concessions  of  Mozam¬ 
bique),  of  Broad  Street  House,  E.C.,  and  a  Mr.  W.  J. 
Pattison,  whose  address  is  not  available.  A  list  of 
shareholders,  which  has  been  filed  at  Somerset  House, 
shows  that  three-fourths  of  the  number  of  shares  which 
represent  the  capital  of  the  Company  are  held  by  the 
Premier  Concessions  of  Mozambique,  Limited,  and  Mr. 

T.  H.  North. 

The  Anglo-French  Investment  Company,  Limited, 
which  has  played  such  a  prominent  part  in  “unloading” 
the  Mozambique  Reefs  shares,  was  registered  in  No¬ 
vember,  1894,  with  a  capital  of  ^jiooo.  The  present 
address  of  this  concern  is  6  Drapers’  Gardens,  E.C., 
but  formerly  it  had  offices  at  3  Pinner  s  Court,  Old 
Broad  Street.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  influential 
individuals  who  signed  the  memorandum  of  association 
of  this  Anglo-French  Investment  Company  :  J 

W.  A.  S.  Hellyar,  28  Finsbury  Pavement,  E.C., 
solicitor. 

H.  M.  White,  2  Pinner’s  Court,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C., 
stockbroker. 

James  Parker,  3  Amyard  Terrace,  Twickenham, 
gentleman. 

Albert  Hatchman,  3  Pinner’s  Court,  Old  Broad  Street, 
E.C.,  clerk. 

Edmond  Dugardin,  3  Pinner’s  Court,  Old  Broad  Street, 
E.C.,  wine  and  spirit  merchant. 

W.  J.  Bartlett,  23  Cobham  Road,  Gravesend,  short¬ 
hand  writer. 

R.  C.  Snell,  3  Pinner’s  Court,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C., 
solicitor’s  clerk. 

These  persons  hold  one  £1  share  each,  and  they  seem 
to  be  the  only  shareholders  of  whom  the  “company” 
can  at  present  boast,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  in  February  of  the  present  year  the  capital  was, 
“by  special  resolution  of  the  company,”  raised  from 
^jiooo  to  £ 20,000 .  This  precious  concern  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  directors,  but  possibly  Mr.  P.  B. 
Snell,  who  calls  himself  “  managing  director”  of  the 
company,  or  Mr.  Edmond  Dugardin,  the  wine  and  spirit 
merchant  who  passes  as  “secretary”  (and  whose  signa¬ 
ture,  by  the  way,  is,  singularly  enough,  appended  to  the 
memorandum  of  association  of  the  Mozambique  Reefs, 
Limited),  can  inform  us  if  there  happen  to  be  any  other 
“shareholders.”  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  we  can 
inform  these  financiers  that  they  are  likely  to  get 
themselves  into  serious  trouble.  The  particulars  which 
they  have  supplied  to  the  Joint  Stock  Registry  at 
Somerset  House  are  woefully  deficient  in  the  barest 
details.  Although  this  “company”  was,  as  we  have 
said,  registered  in  November  1894 — ten  months  ago— it 
has  not  even  yet  filed  that  “list  of  persons  holding 
shares  ”  which  the  Act  provides  shall  be  deposited  at 
Somerset  House  within  four  months  and  fourteen  days 
of  formation.  It  is  open  to  any  one  who  pleases  to 
summon  this  “company”  to  the  Mansion  House  Police 
Court  to  answer  for  its  backsliding  in  this  and  other 
respects.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  like  to  know 
how  it  is  that  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies 
allows  this  flagrant  disregard  of  the  simplest  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Companies  Acts  ;  for  this  Anglo-French 
Investment  Company,  Limited,  is  by  no  means  a  solitary 
instance.  It  is  a  scandalous  thing  that  persons  who  use 
the  limited  liability  machinery  asameans  ofcloakingtheir 
proceedings,  should  not,  except  by  the  intervention  of 
private  individuals,  be  compelled  to  fulfil  the  obligations 
of  the  law.  The  Anglo-French  Investment  Company, 
Limited,  and  the  Mozambique  Reefs,  Limited,  are  fitly 
associated.  We  trust  our  readers  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  their  worthless  shares. 

The  Rand  d’Or  Mines,  Limited. 

This  Company,  which  has  been  recently  formed, 
comes  before  the  public  with  a  “  memorandum  as  to 
the  property  which  it  is  said  to  have  acquired.  The 
capital  of  the  Company  is  stated  to  be  ^ji75>000  in 
£1  shares.  Has  this  capital  been  subscribed?  If  so, 
why  the  issue  of  this  “memorandum”?  And  if  the 
capital  has  not  been  subscribed,  why  the  issue  of  this 
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“memorandum  ”  in  place  of  a  proper  prospectus? 
Possibly  Messrs.  Lumley  &  Lumley,  who  are  put  forward 
as  the  solicitors  of  this  Company,  can  give  us  some  in¬ 
formation  on  these  points.  We  do  not  like  these 
concerns  which  are  floated  without  the  publication  of 
any  prospectus.  If  honest,  they  are,  at  least,  irregular  ; 
and  we  think  that  such  enterprises  might  be  very  well 
left  to  the  outside  share-dealers  who  invented  them. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Isle  of  Wight,  19  August ,  1895. 

Cl  — When  one  reads  an  article  on  a  special  subject 

_  in  the  Saturday  Review,  one  expects  the  writer  to 
display  something  more  than  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
his  subject,  and  to  have  some  regard  for  the  intelligence 
■of  his  readers.  The  articles  under  the  above  heading 
are  framed  on  the  superficial  claptrap  stock  knowledge 
I  of  the  life  assurance  canvasser,  who  is  interested  in 
painting  every  office  black  but  his  own. 

_  The  latest  article,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  “  Old 
Equitable,”  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  stuff  which  is 
served  up  for  private  but  seldom  for  public  consumption. 

1.  It  is  old  and  venerable,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to 
the  respect  due  to  age,  but  it  is  a  hoary-headed  sinner 
all  the  same.  It  unblushingly  prints  in  its  prospectus 
the  results  of  its  latest  valuation.  But  why  should  it 
blush  to  do  so  ?  Apparently  because  the  results  are 
“  quoted  as  the  sole  and  sufficient  basis  for  estimates  of 
future  bonuses.”  Will  the  writer  be  good  enough  to 
point  out  in  the  prospectus,  or  any  other  document, 
where  these  “  obsolete  statistics,”  as  he  calls  them,  are 
quoted  as  “  estimates  of  future  bonuses  ”?  He  will  find 
on  p.  28  of  the  prospectus  this  remark  :  “It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  maintenance  in  the  future  of  equally 
high  figures  must  depend  upon  the  satisfactory  rate  of 
profit  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  ”  ;  but  that  will  hardlv 
help  him. 

2.  His  ethics  of  honesty  are  peculiar.  He  says  : 

“  The  device  [of  publishing  past  results]  is  really  no 
whit  more  honest  than  if  it  should  be  attempted  to  induce 
the  public  to  invest  in  Consols  at  107!  by  publishing  a 
return  of  the  interest  yielded  by  the  old  Three  per  Cents 
to  a  stockholder  who  bought  them  at  90.”  Why  it 
should  be  dishonest  to  say  that  when  3  percent  Consols 
were  at  90  they  yielded  a  return  of  £3  6s.  8d  per  cent  I 
•do  not  know.  Or  why  such  a  statement  should  induce 
a  person  to  invest  in  per  cents  at  io;£  I  cannot  tell. 

I  also  fail  to  see  why  a  statement  by  a  company  that  it 
paid  such  a  bonus  in  such  a  year  should  be  dishonest, 
if  it  really  paid  it  after  making  a  sufficient  reserve. 

3.  But  the  writer  evidently  assumes  to  know  a  great 
deal  more  than  any  one  else.  He  can  forecast  the  future 
with  unhesitating  confidence.  “  It  is  easy  to  show,”  he 
says,  “  that  the  same  rate  of  profit  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  under  present  conditions  ”  ;  then  why  does  he  not 
show  it  ?  And  he  boldly  asserts  that  on  a  “  very  liberal 
estimate  ”  the  future  bonuses  of  the  Equitable  may  be 
assumed  to  be  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  per  annum  on 
the  sum  assured.  In  a  memorable  speech  delivered  by 
the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield,  after  quoting  the  line, 

“  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,”  he  declared 
that  he  was  on  the  side  of  the  angels.  I  also,  Sir,  am 

I  on  the  side  of  the  angels. 

4.  Having  satisfied  himself,  however,  that  the  future 
bonuses  are  to  be  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  per  annum 
on  the  sum  assured,  he  proceeds  to  show  what  the 
bonuses  will  be  on  that  estimate,  and  makes  up  a 
wonderful  scale  for  the  “  whole-life  insurer”  (the  “  in¬ 
surer,”  by  the  way,  is  the  society,  not  the  policyholder). 
On  what  possible  grounds  has  he  based  that  scale  ? 
Certainly  on  nothing  which  he  has  read  in  the  pro¬ 
spectus  !  And  then  follows  the  pregnant  remark  :  “  We 
predict  that  this  ridiculously  unjust  arrangement  will 
very  soon  be  abandoned.”  Heavens!  He  has  first  got 
to  show  that  it  exists. 

5-  One  more  reference,  and  I  have  finished.  This 
wicked  old  Equitable  “has  shortly  to  face  a  valuation 
on  the  basis  of  Healthy  Males  table  of  mortality  in 
place  of  the  discredited  Northampton  table  that  has 


hitherto  been  used”;  and  then,  I  suppose,  instead  of 
blushing,  it  will  turn  white.  If  the  writer  had  read  the 
prospectus,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  society  can 
face  the  ordeal  without  a  tremor.  Under  the  heading, 
“  Result  of  Latest  Valuation,”  he  would  have  found 
this  remark  :  “The  total  reserve  thus  made  was  ascer¬ 
tained,  by  an  independent  investigation,  to  be  equivalent 
to  a  valuation  on  the  basis  of  the  combined  mortality 
tables  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  at  3  per  cent 
interest.” 

It  requires,  to  paraphrase  the  writer’s  own  words, 
“something  more  than  ordinary  audacity  to  ask  the 
public  ”  to  accept  remarks  based  upon  the  faith  of  such 
statements  ;  and,  I  may  add,  something  more  than  the 
usual  impudence  to  call  upon  the  directors  of  rival 
companies  to  expunge  from  their  prospectuses  all 
reference  to  past  results. 

I  must  apologize  for  the  length  of  this  letter,  but  you 
are  aware  that  it  takes  less  space  to  make  a  statement 
than  to  prove  that  statement  to  be  wrong. — I  am,  Sir, 
yours  truly,  H.  W.  Manly,  Actuary. 

[It  is  always  annoying  to  be  found  out,  and  on  that 
account  we  are  ready  to  forgive  our  correspondent  for 
his  somewhat  truculent  tone,  and  even  to  afford  him 
such  gratification  as  he  may  derive  from  the  publication 
of  his  letter.  We  own,  however,  that  his  considerable 
inroad  into  our  space  would  have  been  more  welcome  to 
us  if  he  had  succeeded  in  proving,  or  had  even  attempted 
to  prove,  any  one  of  our  statements  to  be  wrong.  It 
can  scarcely  have  escaped  any  unbiassed  reader  that,  in 
criticizing  the  present  management  of  the  “old  Equit¬ 
able,”  we  were  swayed  by  a  desire  to  do  full  justice,  if 
not  more  than  justice,  to  a  time-fionoured  institution; 
and  we  should  have  been  particularly  pleased  if  the 
actuary  had  been  able  to  produce  a  single  fact  tending 
to  excuse,  in  any  degree,  those  methods  of  attracting 
new  business  which  we  have  felt  bound  to  call  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Unfortunately,  he  has  not,  throughout  his  long 
letter,  furnished  any  item  of  information  that  throws 
fresh  light  on  the  points  to  which  we  called  attention, 
and  this  manifest  reticence  is  far  from  reassuring  to  the 
well-wishers  of  the  Society.  We  shall  now  deal 
seriatim  with  Mr.  Manly’s  five  numbered  paragraphs  of 
“  proof.”  If,  in  so  doing,  we  find  it  necessary  to  speak 
somewhat  more  plainly  than  before,  he  has  only  himself 
to  thank  for  it. 

1.  Here  our  correspondent,  not  deliberately,  we  hope, 
but  very  culpably,  misquotes  us.  We  were  far  from 
objecting  to  the  publication  by  any  life  office  of  the 
“results  of  its  latest  valuation.”  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  course  of  the  same  article,  we  asked,  “  Is  it  too  much 
to  expect  the  Equity  and  Law  Company  to  adopt  the 
straightforward  course  of  framing  its  estimates  on  the 
basis  of  the  last  bonus  ?  ”  What  we  objected  to  was 
the  use  of  “  past  results  ” — not  last  results  ;  but  we  are 
prepared  to  maintain  that  it  is  unjustifiable  to  hold  out 
as  a  bait  to  the  public  any  results,  whether  obtained 
recently  or  long  ago,  which  it  is  morally  certain  cannot 
be  repeated.  We  may  add  that  a  certain  agent  of  the 
Equitable  Society  (which,  by  the  way,  “  has  never  em¬ 
ployed  agents"  l)  is  a  signal  offender  in  this  respect. 
We  do  not  imagine  that  that  person  qualifies  his 
“  samples  ”  of  bonuses  by  quoting  to  a  possible  client 
the  sentence  on  page  28  of  the  prospectus  to  which  Mr. 
Manly  triumphantly  alludes  ;  and,  as  it  occurs  under  the 
heading  “  Surrender  Values,”  it  is  about  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  in  the  prospectus  which  an  investor  contemplating 
an  endowment  insurance  would  be  likely  to  discover  for 
himself. 

2.  Here  we  should  not  have  thought  it  in  human 
dullness  to  miss  the  point  of  our  illustration  ;  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  Mr.  Manly  himself,  immediately  after 
missing  it,  or  appearing  to  miss  it,  hastens  to  assure  us 
that  he  is  no  fool.  We  know  no  more  than  he  does 
“why  it  should  be  dishonest  to  say  that  when  3  per 
cent  Consols  were  at  90  they  yielded  a  return  of 
£3  6s.  8 d.  per  cent,”  or  to  enunciate  any  other  arith¬ 
metical  truism.  But  it  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  very 
dishonest  to  induce  a  person  entirely  ignorant  of  such 
matters  to  invest  in  Consols  at  the  present  time  by 
parading  before  him  a  statement  of  the  kind  without 
explaining  that  the  circumstances  had  entirely  altered. 

We  are  sorry  Mr.  Manly  thinks  that  “peculiar  ethics  of 
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honesty  ”  are  needed  in  order  to  appreciate  this  distinc¬ 
tion,  for  it  seems  to  us  that  the  manager  of  a  life  office 
who  “fails  to  see”  it  is  unfit  for  his  position. 

3.  There  are  many  reasons,  as  no  one  is  better  aware 
than  Mr.  Manly,  why  the  rate  of  profit  formerly  earned 
by  the  Equitable  Office  is  “  practically  impossible  under 
present  conditions.”  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
giving  one  of  the  most  obvious.  During  the  ten  years 
ending  with  the  valuation  of  1879  the  average  rate  of 
interest  earned  on  the  Society’s  funds  was  £\  3s.  id. 
per  cent  per  annum  ;  during  the  succeeding  ten  years 
it  dropped  to  £3  i8i\  7 d.  ;  last  year  it  was  only 
£3  in.  lod.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  this  is  the  fault 
of  the  management  we  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  to 
say.  ft  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  point  out  the 
fact.  No  man  can  make  bricks  without  straw,  even 
though  he  be  “  on  the  side  of  the  angels.” 

4.  In  order  to  exhibit  clearly  the  difference  in  the 
prospects  offered  by  the  Society  to  whole-life  and  en¬ 
dowment  insurers  [pace  Mr.  Manly,  we  prefer  to  follow 
the  precedent  of  good  writers  on  the  subject  in  speaking 
of  a  man’s  zzzsuring  his  life,  and  of  the  sum  Assured  by 
the  policy),  it  was  necessary,  of  course,  to  assume  a 
rate  of  bonus.  We  repeat  that  our  estimate  was  a  very 
liberal  one,  considering  the  system  of  distribution 
adopted,  and  Mr.  Manly  goes  much  too  far  when  he 
says  that  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  it  will  be 
achieved.  But  he  objects  not  only  to  our  estimate  but 
to  our  calculation  of  bonuses,  and  asks  on  what  pos¬ 
sible  grounds  the  scale  is  based.  We  reply  by  referring 
him  to  pages  14  and  19  of  the  prospectus.  From  page 
14  we  gather  that  the  bonuses  on  a  whole-life  policy 
have  hitherto  been  calculated  at  a  given  rate  per  annum 
on  the  sum  assured  “  for  every  complete  year  the  policy 
had  been  in  force  from  the  date  of  ‘Admission  to  Profits,’ 
which  in  the  case  of  policies  effected  since  1855  syn¬ 
chronized  with  the  date  of  the  policy.”  And  on  page  19 
we  read  that  “endowment  assurance  policies  effected 
with  participation  in  profits  will  be  entitled  to  bonuses 
at  the  same  rate  as  on  whole-life  policies,  calculated 
according  to  the  number  of  years  they  have  been  in 
force  since  the  date  of  the  preceding  valuation  only.’ 
On  this  information,  and  on  this  information  only,  we 
based  our  calculation.  If  it  is  wrong,  why  does  not 
Mr.  Manly  point  out  where  it  is  wrong,  and  what  system 
of  computing  these  bonuses  is  really  adopted  ? 

5.  The  “latest  valuation”  was  made  in  December 
1889  by  the  Northampton  Table  of  Mortality,  and  it  was 
on  the  basis  of  results  obtained  from  that  table  that  the 
bonus  was  declared,  although,  to  quote  Mr.  Manly’s 
own  words  two  years  ago,  “it  is  notorious  that  the 
Northampton  Table  is  in  no  way  a  measure  of  the 
mortality  prevailing  at  the  present  time.”  It  is  true 
that,  after  a  delay  of  five  years,  there  has  at  length  been 
published  in  the  prospectus  the  result  of  another  valua¬ 
tion  made  at  the  same  time  on  a  proper  basis,  from 
which  it  appears  that  a  sum  of  ^654,475,  stated  in 
previous  prospectuses  to  have  been  “  retained  in  hand  as 
an  additional  reserve,”  was  in  reality  required  to  meet 
the  Society’s  existing  liabilities.  It  would  have  been 
much  more  satisfactory  if  Mr.  Manly  had  devoted 
himself  to  answering  the  letter  from  Mr.  Bower  on  this 
point,  which  appeared  in  our  issue  of  17  August,  and  he 
might  at  the  same  time  have  explained  how  it  was  that, 
with  the  results  of  the  correct  valuation  before  him, 
although  not  yet  made  public,  he  issued  in  1894  an 
“endowment  assurance  prospectus”  stating  that  the 
^654,475  had  been  “reserved  to  fructify  for  future 
profits.”  Did  he  not  know  that  practically  it  had  ceased 
to  exist? 

There  are  many  gentlemen  on  the  directorate  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  to  whom  proceedings 
of  this  kind  must  be  eminently  distasteful,  and  who,  we 
feel  sure,  will  not  agree  with  the  actuary  in  regarding 
a  protest  against  them  as  “impudent.  ’  We  do  not 
know  on  what  ground  Mr.  Manly  supposes  that  we 
identify  ourselves  with  the  interest  of  any  particular 
office.  We  have  given,  and  we  shall  continue  to  give, 
praise  where  it  seems  due,  and  it  is  not  our  fault  that 
the  number  of  really  good  offices  is  small.  We  may  tell 
Mr.  Manly,  however,  that  if  the  “old  Equitable” 
were  still  managed  as  it  used  to  be  managed  we  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  including  it  in  the  list. — Ed. 
“S.  R.”] 


THE  “SPECTATOR’S”  GEOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  2  September ,  1893. 

Sir, — Your  correction  of  the  egregious  slips  per-  -j 
petrated  by  the  “Spectator”  brings  to  my  mind  an. 
instance  of  the  carelessness  with  which  your  contem¬ 
porary  of  Wellington  Street  seeks  to  instruct  its  readers 
on  public  questions.  In  a  recent  article  on  the  future 
of  Chitral,  it  advanced  against  the  retention  of  that 
country  the  argument  that  to  annex  it  would  be  to  make 
the  British  and  Russian  frontiers  co-terminous^  in  that 
part  of  Central  Asia.  The  dominating  idea  of  British* 
policy  in  that  region— a  buffer  State— would,  we  were 
told,  have  to  be  abandoned,  and  we  should  establish  the 
fear  in  the  minds  of  future  Amirs  that  the  partition  of 
Afghanistan  between  the  two  Powers  might  be  resolved 
on  at  any  moment.  Now  there  are  many  arguments’ 
against  the  retention  of  Chitral  besides  that  of  a  buffer 
State,  and  it  -would  be  more  than  absurd  to  spoil  a  good 
case  by  relying  on  a  fallacy.  For  what  is  the  fact  o. 
the  matter  ?  Between  Chitral  and  the  extreme  southern 
frontier  of  Russia  lies  the  whole  of  Wakkar,,  over  which  * 
the  Amir’s  authority  is  undisputed,  and  part  of  the  Hindu 
Kush.  And  the  “  Spectator  ”  took  credit  for  advancing 
arguments  which  had  been  “unaccountably  over¬ 
looked  ”  by  the  press  !  Could  anything  be  more 
egregious  than  that? — I  am,  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

hi .  S. 

THE  DEPRESSION  OF  1819. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Bruges,  Belgium,  25  August,  1895. 

Sir, — A  correspondent,  “Tze-ling,”  in  your  issue  of 
17  August,  in  alluding  to  the  depression  of  1S19,  asserts 
that  “the  first  distress  followed  the  return  from  paper 
to  a  metallic  standard.”  And  he  does  not  throw  much 
more  light  on  the  subject  when  he  adds,  “without  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  metal  in  hand.  Now,  I  should 
like,  with  your  permission,  to  point  out  how  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  metaL 
At  the  termination  of  the  war  in  1815  the  precious 
metals  found  their  way  back  into  England  in  large 
quantities,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1S16  the  Bank  of 
England  had,  they  believed,  a  sufficient  store  of  gold  id 
hand  to  justify  specie  payments.  The  directors  gave 
notice  accordingly  that  they  would  pay  off  their  notes  , 
and,  as  Mr.  Macleod  truly  says  in  his  “Elements  ol 
Banking,”  “  a  dream  of  gold  set  in  in  1817  which  might 
have  caused  untold  mischief  if  the  Restriction  Act  had 
not  been  renewed.” 

The  mischief  would  probably  have  been  averted,  and 
cash  payments  have  been  renewed  from  1817  onwards, 
if  the  power  of  silver  as  legal  tender  had  been  the  same 
as  in  1797.  But  between  the  time  when  the  directors- 
had  given  notice  of  their  intention  to  commence  specie 
payments  and  the  time  when  they  actually  did  so,  the 
iniquitous  1816  Act  was  passed,  which  took  away  the 
power  of  silver  as  legal  tender. 

The  directors  might  have  protected  themselves  had 
they  possessed  their  former  power  of  tendering  silver 
coin  equally  with  gold  in  payment  of  their  notes.  The> 
could  then"  have  tendered  silver  money  to  the  bullion- 
dealer,  and  as  this  metal  would  have  afforded  no  profit 
on  exportation,  his  demands  on  the  Bank  would  soon 
have  ceased.  Under  the  new  money-law  the  directors, 
had  no  alternative  but  to  supply  the  bullion-dealer  with 
new  sovereigns  for  notes  at  the  rate  of  £3  l^s.  iot ,d. 
per  ounce,  and  then  had  to  replenish  their  coffers  by- 
repurchasing  what  was  possibly  the  same  coin  melted 
down,  at  80  or  83  shillings  per  ounce. 

As  a  proof  of  the  drain  of  gold,  we  find  Mr.  Alex. 
Baring,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  saying  (Hansard, 
1826,  p.  213)  “that  in  consequence  of  our  (England  s) 
wish  to  have  this  beautiful  and  philosophical  standard 
(gold),  the  price  of  it  had  risen  in  every  country  in 
Europe.”  Under  this  system  of  selling  gold  at 
£3  175.  10 Id.,  and  buying  it  back  at  80  or  S3  shillings, 
the  Bank  would  soon  have  had  to  close  its  doors.  At 
last  the  Government  saw  the  ruinous  state  of  things, 
and  came  to  the  rescue  by  renewing  the  Bank  Restriction 
Act,  but  not  until  after  the  Bank  had  lost  some  thousands 
by  the  affair. — Yours,  &c.,  John  Pearse. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  “FORWARD”  PARTY  AND  THE  INDIAN 

FRONTIER. 

Indian  Problems  :  No.  2.  India’s  Scientific  Frontier. 

Where  is  it?  What  is  it?”  By  Colonel  H.  B.  Hanna. 

London  :  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.  1895. 

Y  N  this  little  volume  Colonel  Hanna  adds  another  to  a 

series  of  essays  in  which  various  problems  con¬ 
cerning-  the  defence  of  India  are  discussed  by  him.  A 
former  essay  was  devoted  to  answering  in  the  negative 
the  question,  Can  Russia  hope  successfully  to  invade 
India?  The  present  volume  gives  a  sketch  of  past 
■controversies  and  of  events  which  have  led  to  the  search 
for  a  so-called  scientific  frontier.  In  a  concluding 
number  of  the  series,  as  we  gather  from  this  volume, 
Colonel  Hanna  will  inquire  whether  it  is  too  late,  even 
at  this  eleventh  hour,  to  retrace  our  steps.  For  he  is 
uncompromisingly  opposed  to  the  “forward  policy” 
■now  in  fashion,  and  he  is  not  wanting  in  the  courage  of 
his  convictions.  Colonel  Hanna  is  well  known  in  India, 
where  he  saw  much  service  and  acquired  the  reputation 
-of  an  active  and  sagacious  officer.  He  is  personally 
acquainted  with  the  character  and  quality  of  the  several 
classes  from  which  our  native  Indian  army  is  recruited. 
He  has  campaigned  beyond  the  frontier,  and  took  part 
in  the  last  Kabul  war.  He  writes  with  competent  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  subject,  and  is  entitled,  therefore,  to  impar¬ 
tial  hearing.  Yet  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  value  of 
his  book  would  have  been  greater  if  many  of  the  issues 
which  he  has  examined  in  it  had  not  practically  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  before  it  appeared.  He  is,  so  to  speak,  address¬ 
ing  the  jury  after  their  verdict  has  been  delivered. 
The  Government  of  India  has  committed  itself  beyond 
recall  to  the  policy  which  Lord  Lawrence  condemned 
and  Lord  Lytton  adopted.  No  Power  (least  of  all  an 
Asiatic  Power)  can,  without  risk  of  still  greater  compli¬ 
cations,  go  back  on  a  long  series  of  active  measures  with 
which  its  policy  has  for  many  years  been  identified. 
They  may  ultimately  prove  to  have  been  measures  ruinous 
to  interests  of  that  Power  ;  but  meanwhile  they  have  led 
to  engagements  which  it  cannot  break,  and  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  an  old  order  which  it  cannot  restore.  The  advocates 
of  a  forward  policy  have  finally  triumphed.  There  is  no 
denying  it.  Their  aim,  it  is  true,  is  not  yet  fully  accom¬ 
plished.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  their  objects  are 
aware  that  until  Kabul,  Ghazni,  and  Kandahar  are 
within  ‘  ‘  the  red  line”  they  will  not  cease  from  their  endea¬ 
vours.  But  this,  too,  will  follow  in  due  course.  The  road 
on  which  theyare  travelling  is  proverbially  easyof  descent. 
The  rapidity  of  their  course  of  late  years  gives  fresh 
point  to  the  adage.  What  has  been  done,  has  been 
done  gaily,  le  cceur  Idger.  In  1882  Lord  Ripon,  then 
Governor-General,  reduced  the  Indian  army.  Its 
chiefs  awaited  the  first  opportunity  of  restoring  it  to  its 
former  strength.  The  late  Sir  Charles  Macgregor’s 
alarmist  volumes,  issued  confidentially  but  carefully  dis¬ 
tributed  broadcast  in  1884,  prepared  the  way.  Lord 
Ripon  had  left  India.  In  1885  came  Penjdeh,  a  golden 
opportunity,  which  was  dexterously  made  the  most  of. 
To  Sir  Donald  Stewart  presently  succeeded  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts ;  to  Lord  Dufferin,  Lord  Lansdowne.  The 
Foreign  Secretary,  who  is  the  Viceroy’s  chief  adviser  in 
frontier  questions,  was  Mr.  (now  Sir  Mortimer)  Durand. 

I  He  was  capable  and  industrious,  but  with  no  adminis- 
I  trative  experience  or  knowledge  of  India,  young  in 
I  years,  and  himself  the  son  of  an  Indian  officer.  Activity 
redoubled  itself  within  and  beyond  the  frontier.  Russian 
agents,  multiplied  like  FalstafFs  men  in  buckram,  were 
duly  discovered.  The  Amir  of  Kabul  was  coerced  and 
cajoled.  Hunza  and  Nagar  were  attacked  by  a  force 
under  the  Foreign  Secretary’s  brother,  Colonel  Durand 
(now  Military  Secretary  to  Lord  Elgin),  and  succumbed. 
Chitral,  which  was  carefully  tended,  ripened  meanwhile 
for  disposal.  The  project  of  a  road  to  its  capital  from  the 
British  frontier  had  been  conceived,  prepared,  and  com¬ 
pleted  ;  and,  in  the  incidents  attendant  on  Dr.  Robert¬ 
son  s  last  mission  to  Chitral,  the  “  forward  ”  party  sought 
and  found  salvation.  I  he  Chitral  Blue-book  closes  their 
record  for  the  moment. 

All  this  is  past  history.  There  is  no  going  back  on 
•that  road.  Jt  is  of  little  use  now  to  recall  what  Lord 
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Lawrence  said  years  ago,  or  what  Sir  William  Mansfield 
wrote,  about  frontier  policy.  The  dead  must  bury  their 
dead.  The  question  now  to  be  settled  is  what,  in  the 
circumstances  created  for  them,  Lord  Elgin  and 
his  Government  are  to  do.  New  problems  have 
arisen  in  the  track  of  a  new  departure.  A  mass  of 
fresh  questions  have  arisen,  vitally  affecting  Indian 
administration.  Wise  axioms  of  civil  government 
and  tried  principles  of  internal  security  have  been 
summarily  set  aside.  The  new  policy  calls  in  great 
measure  for  a  new  polity.  It  is  for  those  who  have 
forced  the  one  to  furnish  the  other.  Colonel  Hanna 
devotes  the  latter  of  his  two  chapters  to  showing 
us  in  what  directions  former  landmarks  have  been 
trodden  under  foot.  These  are  the  pages  with  which 
practical  men  will  mostly  concern  themselves.  It  will 
be  useful  here  to  examine  some  of  them.  We  may 
instance  the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  the  present 
strength  of  the  Indian  army  ;  the  proportion  therein  of 
British  to  native  troops  ;  the  recruitment  of  soldiers 
from  the  newly  acquired  territories  ;  the  temper  of  the 
tribes  across  the  Indus,  among  whom  we  are  hazarding 
our  small  detachments  ;  their  probable  attitude,  in  the 
event  of  invasion  from  the  North  ;  the  policy,  finally,  of 
entrusting  communications  between  India  and '  our 
outlying  troops  to  trans-Indus  tribal  levies. 

Of  the  financial  problems  we  shall  say  nothing, 
nor  of  the  growing  discontent  of  the  many  millions 
within  India,  nor  of  the  further  taxation  impending  over 
those  masses,  nor  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Indian  army 
under  the  strain  of  remote  and  constant  foreign  service. 
For  the  present,  though  the  importance  of  these 
points  is  enormous,  we  put  them  aside,  as  lying  beyond 
Colonel  Hanna’s  scope,  which  concerns  itself  rather  with 
the  military  than  with  the  civil  aspects  of  the  situation  in 
India.  We  merely  allude  to  these  points  here,  because 
no  notice  of  the  subject  can  be  in  the  least  degree  ade¬ 
quate  which  does  not  bring  them  prominently  forward. 
For  they  furnish,  singly  and  collectively,  problems  which 
the  advocates  of  the  forward  policy  must  show  to  be 
capable  of  reasonable  settlement  in  harmony  with  their 
views,  but  which  they  hitherto  have  refused  even  to 
touch  upon.  So  far,  they  have  left  to  their  opponents 
the  burden  of  the  work  of  reconstruction,  which  must 
inevitably  be  carried  out  in  British  India  as  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  policy  beyond  its  borders. 

As  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  British  garrison,  ten  years 
have  barely  elapsed  since  it  was  decided  to  add  30,000 
troops  to  the  Indian  army.  In  1885  that  was  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  the  minimum  additional  force  with  which 
British  India  could  be  safeguarded.  Since  that  date 
Upper  Burma  has  been  annexed,  and  most  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  trans-Indus  territory,  now  covering  45,000  square 
miles,  has  come  under  the  flag.  It  must  follow’,  either 
that  the  addition  made  in  1885  was  excessive  for  the 
requirements  of  that  time  or  that  it  is  insufficient  now. 
One  answer  only  can  be  returned  by  the  “forward” 
school,  to  whom  the  additions  made  in  18S5  are  due. 
They  have  no  option  but  to  contend  that  an  addition  is 
again  imperatively  needed.  Another  million,  or  million 
and  a  half,  must  be  added  to  the  annual  military  esti¬ 
mates.  1  hen  again,  since  1857  it  has  been  an  axiom 
of  the  Indian  Government  that  the  proportion  of  British 
and  native  troops  should  be  as  one  to  two.  Of  every 
three  soldiers,  that  is  to  say,  one  must  be  British. 

I  low  is  this  proportion  to  be  maintained  in  the  face 
of  the  new  levies  which  already  swarm  beyond  the 
Indus  i  I  he  difficulty  for  the  moment  is  evaded  by 
speaking  of  these  levies  as  irregular  levies,  as  police,  or 
what  not.  The  fact  remains  that  these  tribal  levies  are 
men  of  the  very  same  material  as  the  men  whom  we 
enlist  in  our  Pathan  regiments.  Many  have  actually 
passed  through  our  ranks.  But  even  these  are  a 
fraction  only  of  the  indirect  addition  made  of  late  years 
to  our  native  soldiery.  In  almost  every  native  state, 
since  1886,  we  have  what  are  known  as  Imperial  State 
troops.  I  hey  are  a  section  of  the  troops  of  each  native 
state,  which  is  set  apart,  drilled,  and  disciplined  by  British 
officers,  and  furnished  with  weapons  not  less  effective 
than  our  own.  Thus,  within  British  India  and  beyond  it, 
natives  are  being  armed  in  vast  numbers,  in  absolute  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  wise  axiom  which  regulated  the  decision 
of  those  to  whom  1857  had  taught  prudence.  Once 
more,  as  in  the  days  of  the  old  Company,  we  are  shutting 
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our  eyes  to  facts.  We  are  once  more  putting'  our  trust 
in  huge  native  levies.  We  are  compelled  to  do  so 
because,  like  the  East  India  Company,  the  Crown  has 
adopted  a  policy  which  extends  its  Indian  dominions  be¬ 
yond  its  means  of  furnishing  a  due  proportion  of  British 
troops  to  guard  them.  Then  there  is  the  constitution  of 
the  force  which  is  to  defend  our  new  territories.  To 
fill  our  ranks  with  Pathans  from  beyond  the  Indus, 
while  trenching  on  the  independence  of  the  tribes  to 
which  our  recruits  belong,  is  the  very  policy  which 
nearly  overwhelmed  us  in  the  mutiny  of  the  Indian 
army.  Ghoorkhas  are  not  forthcoming  in  sufficient 
numbers.  Ghoorkhas  and  Sikhs  alike,  if  employed  to 
garrison  the  new  territories,  will  be  strangers  in  a  foreign 
land,  far  from  their  own  people  and  their  own  homes. 
They  will  be  detested  as  idolaters  and  infidels  by  the  tribes 
whom  they  keep  in  subjection  ;  while  between  Sikhs  and 
Pathans  there  has  always  existed,  and  there  still  exists,  an 
ineradicable  hatred.  Again,  what  claim  can  we  ha-\e  on 
the  fidelity  and  goodwill  of  fanatics  whose  barren 
mountains  and  scattered  valleys  forbid  the  hope  of 
material  amelioration  under  our  rule:'  “  There  can  be 
no  question  of  attaching  the  people  to  our  interests  when 
we  can  do  nothing  to  further  theirs,  says  Colonel 
Hanna.  An  enforced  peace  which  brings  no  prosperity, 
and  forbids  fighting  or  plundering,  will  be  no  boon  to 
the  tribes.  When  the  hour  comes,  will  they  not  rise 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  by  which  such  fruitless  peace  is 
imposed  ?  Finally,  as  to  the  policy  of  entrusting  com¬ 
munications  between  India  and  outlying  detachments  to 
levies  from  the  tribes,  Colonel  Hanna  concedes  that 
such  levies,  in  advance  of  our  position,  and  in  no  way 
mixed  up  with  our  troops,  have  done  us  good  service  in 
the  Khaibar.  Also,  in  the  Khaibar,  they  have  proved 
that  on  the  rear,  and  on  the  flanks  of  an  occupying  force, 
whatever  their  professions  of  amity  maybe,  they  will 
prove  irredeemably  hostile.  They  swarm  round  those 
who  trust  them,  plunder  their  supplies,  intercept  their 
communications,  and,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  swoop  down 
on  their  allies  and  destroy  them. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Lord  Lawrence  to  Lord  Elgin. 
Lord  Lawrence  is  no  longer  with  us,  and  it  is  the 
fashion  nowadays  for  every  puny  whipster  to  get  the 
great  man’s  sword.  Colonel  Hanna  recalls  the  maxims 
which  the  famous  Proconsul  declared  to  be  those  by  which 
alone  our  administration  in  India  should  be  gov  erned. 
We  may  be  sure,  Lord  Roberts’s  recent  assurances  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  that  in  this  regard  Lord  Law¬ 
rence  would  never  have  wavered;  and  it  needs  little 
knowledge  of  Indian  affairs  to  perceive  how  irreconcil¬ 
able  are  these  maxims  with  the  frontier  policy  which ,  we  are 
told,  had  he  been  alive  to-day,  he  would  have  adopted  : 
“  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  our  proper  course  is  .  .  . 
to  put  our  own  house  in  order  by  giving  the  people  of 
India  the  best  Government  in  our  power ;  by  conciliating, 
as  far  as  practicable,  all  classes ;  and  by  consolidating 
our  resources.  I  am  greatly  in  favour  of  opening  up 
lines  of  communication  of  every  kind,  which,  on  con¬ 
sideration,  are  likely  to  prove  useful,  so  far  as.  the 
means  will  permit  ;  but  I  strongly  deprecate  additional 
taxation  to  any  important  extent.”  It  is  a  far  cry, 
indeed,  as  we  have  said,  from  these  wise  and  grave 
counsels  to  the  language  and  levity  of  a  later  \  iceroy. 
If  these  counsels  are  wrong,  they  should  be  disproved  : 
if  theyare  sound,  it  should  be  shown  how  their  observance 
is  compatible  with  the  wild  projects  of  the  “forward 
party,  and  the  extension  of  our  territories,  at  the  cost  of 
India,  towards  the  skirts  of  the  Hindu  Kush. 

THE  LIFE  OF  ADAM  SMITH. 

“  The  Life  of  Adam  Smith.”  By  John  Rae.  London  : 

Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 

VT  O  one  now  disputes  the  place  of  Adam  Smith  in 
IN  history.  We  may  not  agree  with  Buckle  that  the 
“Wealth  of  Nations”  is  “in  its  ultimate  results  probably 
the  most  important  book  that  ever  has  been  written, 
but  we  all  admit  it  to  be  the  bible  of  Political  Economy  : 
it  bears  the  stamp  of  a  bible,  for  every  one  finds  texts 
in  it  to  support  his  own  particular  creed.  The  attempt 
to  write  the  biography  of  Adam  Smith,  then,  must  be 
criticized  as  an  attempt  to  write  one  of  the  great 
biographies  of  the  world.  It  may  be  said  at  once  that 


Mr.  Rae’s  work  will  stand  this  test.  Henceforth  there 
is  only  one  “  Life  of  Adam  Smith.” 

“  He  is  mistaken,  sir,”  said  Dr.  Johnson,  when  Boswell 
was  quoting  to  him  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Pringle, 
that  Adam  Smith  could  not  be  expected  to  write  well  on 
a  subject  which  he  did  not  know  practically  :  “  a  man 
who  has  never  been  engaged  in  trade  himself  may  un¬ 
doubtedly  write  well  upon  trade,  and  there  is  nothing 
that  requires  more  to  be  illustrated  by  philosophy  than 
does  trade.  To  write  a  good  book  upon  it  a  man 
must  have  extensive  views.”  Perhaps  the  only  thing 
that  Adam  Smith  did  lack  in  his  economic  training  was 
that  he  had  not  been  “  engaged  in  trade.”  Of  all  econo¬ 
mists  he  was  the  best  equipped.  He  passed  through  a 
long  apprenticeship  to  letters  in  his  nine  years  of  student 
life  at  Glasgow  and  Balliol.  He  made  his  first  public 
appearance  in  Edinburgh  as  a  lecturer  on  English  litera¬ 
ture.  He  was  a  professor  in  Glasgow,  first,  of  logic,  then 
of  ethics,  jurisprudence,  natural  theology,  and  economics, 
all  combined  in  one  chair.  During  these  thirteen  years, 
which  he  counted  as  “  by  far  the  most  useful  and  there¬ 
fore  bv  far  the  happiest  and  most  honourable  period  01 
his  life,”  he  was  mixing  freely  with  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  his  city,  and  before  he  left  had  prac¬ 
tically  converted  them  to  his  free-trade  views.  After¬ 
wards  he  spent  two  years  and  a  half  in  France,  much  of 
that  time  in  daily  contact  with  the  new  school  of  the 
economistes.  Finally  he  shut  himself  up  with  his  books 
in  solitary  retirement  in  Kirkcaldy  for  six  years,  “  never 
more  happy  or  contented  in  his  life,”  and  published  his 
book  only  after  three  years  more  of  laborious  revision 
with  his  friends  in  London,  that  is,  twenty-four  years 
after  the  first  explicit  promise  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  “  Moral  Sentiments.”  But,  as  Gibbon  said,  the 
result  was  “an  extensive  science  in  a  single  book”:  n 
he  died  regretting  that  he  had  “  done  so  little,”  it  was 
because  of  the  sixteen  volumes  of  manuscript  which  he 
so  anxiously  saw  burned  the  week  before  his  death. 

“  I  meant  to  have  done  more,  and  there  are  materials 
in  my  papers  of  which  I  could  have  made  a  great  deal, 
but  that  is  now  out  of  the  question.” 

Of  his  personality  we  get  a  very  pleasing  impression. 
Tassie’s  medallion  gives  us  the  slightly  aquiline  nose, 
firm  mouth  and  chin,  full  forehead.  Kay’s  portrait 
shows  the  erect  figure,  full  but  not  corpulent,  the  large 
gray  or  light  blue  eyes  “beaming  with  inexpressible 
benignity.”  A  very  noticeable  man  he  must  have  been 
in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  as  he  walked  to  his  custom¬ 
house  duties  in  light  linen  coat,  knee-breeches,  and  white 
silk  stockings  ;  he  held  his  cane  by  the  middle,  on  his 
right  shoulder  as  a  soldier  carries  his  musket  .;  his  head 
swayed  from  side  to  side  as  he  walked  ;  his  lips  moved 
all  the  while  and  smiled  in  rapt  conversation  with 
invisible  companions.  “  Hech,  sirs  !  ” — the  story  is  his 
own — said  one  market-woman  to  another  as  he  marched 
past  them  one  day,  shaking  her  head  significantly. 
“And  he’s  well  put  on  too  !  ”  said  the  other.  It  was 
Adam  Smith’s  own  principle — as  it  was  also  Scott’s 
that  “  there  is  nothing  too  frivolous  to  be  learned  about 
a  great  man,”  and  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Rae  for  his 
full  account  of  such  traits  as  his  deep  love  for.  his 
mother,  Jris  strange  fits  of  absence  of  mind,  his  decisive 
professorial  manner — “rather  lecturing  than  talk 
his  rash  judgments  of  character  and  placid  retractations. 
Not  least  characteristic  is  the  hint  of  the  French  mar¬ 
quise  who  set  her  heart  upon  making  a  conquest  c>f  the- 
great  economist,  and  whom  he  “  could  not  abide. 

For  one  thing  we  may  perhaps  be  thankful  ;  that,  cir¬ 
cumstances  did  not  permit  Adam  Smith  to  remain  a 
professor  either  of  literature  or  of  ethics.  “  He  was  the 
worst  critic,”  said  Wordsworth,  “David  Hume  ex¬ 
cepted,  that  Scotland,  a  soil  to  which  this  sort  of  weed- 
seems  natural,  has  produced.”  He  thought  Dryden  a 
greater  poet  than  Shakespeare.  He  disliked  the  “  homeh. 
style  which  some  think  fit  to  call  the  language  of  nature, 
saying,  in  condemnation  of  Percy’s  Reliques,  “  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  poet  to  write  like  a  gentleman,”  and  he  thought 
blank  verse  only  an  evidence  of  laziness  or  inability  to- 
rhyme.  “  They  do  well  to  call  it  blank,  for  blank  it  is. 

I  myself  even,  who  never  could  find  a  single  rhyme  in 
my  life,  could  make  blank  verse  as  fast  as  I  could 
speak.”  His  principle  of  literary  excellence,  indeed,  was 
that  beauty  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty 
overcome.  Hence  his  admiration  of  Swift  as  a  great 
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master  of  the  poetic  art,  though  a  verse  came  from 
him,  as  he  himself  said,  like  a  guinea. 

Of  Adam  Smith’s  philosophy,  too,  one  can  say  as  little 
nowadays  as  Hume  did  in  his  letter  on  the  appearance 
of  the  “Moral  Sentiments  “I  proceed  to  tell  you  the 
melancholy  news  that  your  book  has  been  very  unfor¬ 
tunate,  for  the  public  seems  disposed  to  applaud  it 
extremely.  Three  bishops  called  yesterday  at  Millar’s 
shop  in  order  to  buy  copies  and  to  ask  questions  about 
the  author.  .  .  .  The  Duke  of  Argyle  is  more  decisive 
than  he  used  to  be  in  its  favour.  I  suppose  he  either 
considers  it  as  an  exotic  or  thinks  the  author  will  be 
serviceable  to  him  in  the  Glasgow  elections-  .  .  .  Millar 
exults  and  brags  that  two-thirds  of  the  edition  are 
already  sold,  and  that  he  is  now  sure  of  success.  You 
see  what  a  son  of  earth  that  is,  to  value  books  only  by 
the  profit  they  bring  him.  In  that  view  it  may  prove,  I 
believe,  a  very'  good  book.” 

The  whole  letter  is  worth  reading  as  a  study  in  the 
art  of  writing  a  great  deal  and  saying  nothing.  One 
does  not  know  whether  to  admire  more  the  dexterity 
with  which  Hume  says  every  thing  he  can  about  other 
persons’  good  opinions  of  the  book,  or  his  anxious  care 
not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  his  friend  by  saying  what  he 
himself  must  have  thought  of  it :  for  to  the  author  of 
the  “Treatise  on  Human  Nature  ”  the  “  Moral  Senti¬ 
ments  ”  must  have  seemed  a  very  poor  book.  Compare 
with  this  his  letter  on  the  appearance  of  the  “  Wealth 
of  Nations  ”  : 

“  Euge  !  Belle  !  I  am  much  pleased  with  your  per¬ 
formance,  and  the  perusal  of  it  has  taken  me  from  a 
state  of  great  anxiety.  It  was  a  work  of  so  much 
expectation,  by  yourself,  by  your  friends,  and  by  the 
public,  that  I  trembled  for  its  appearance,  but  am  now 
much  relieved.  Not  but  that  the  reading  of  it  neces¬ 
sarily  requires  so  much  attention,  and  the  public  is 
disposed  to  give  so  little,  that  I  shall  still  doubt  for 
some  time  of  its  being  at  first  very  popular  ;  but  it  has 
depth  and  solidity  and  acuteness,  and  is  so  much  illus¬ 
trated  by  curious  facts  that  it  must  at  last  attract  the 
public  attention.” 

Indeed  we  cannot  quarrel  with  Mr.  Rae  because  the 
sidelights  he  throws  on  Adam  Smith’s  life-long  friend 
are  even  more  pleasing  than  the  full-drawn  portrait  of 
his  own  subject.  There  is,  to  our  mind,  one  feature  of 
Adam  Smith’s  character  of  which  Mr.  Rae  gives  no 
hint,  but  which,  we  are  persuaded,  was  there — the 
“  pawkiness  ”  of  the  true  Scot.  But  Hume,  chivalrous, 
impetuous,  tender-hearted,  with  no  fear  of  man  or  un¬ 
popularity  before  his  eyes,  and  as  little  of  the  invisible 
terrors  with  which  he  was  so  often  threatened  by  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  time,  appears  as  the  most  lovable  of 
men  :  so  that  we  much  regret  that  M-.  Rae  evidently 
thinks  Adam  Smith’s  letter  to  Strahan  on  Hume’s  death 
too  much  of  a  classic  to  bear  repetition. 

Various  readers  will  find  various  things  to  admire  in 
this  most  interesting  “  Life.”  The  Scot  will  be  most 
delighted  with  the  bright  sketches  of  Edinburgh  society, 
or  the  graphic  though  short  account  of  Glasgow  in 
Adam  Smith’s  day.  Of  special  interest,  perhaps,  is 
the  picture  of  the  little  university  where  Adam  Smith 
taught,  with  its  three  hundred  students,  its  quarrelsome 
bustling  senate,  its  manifold  activity  :  James  Watt’s 
workshop  in  one  corner  of  the  ancient  building,  and 
Foulis’s  press  in  another  ;  its  Academy  of  Design,  the 
first  in  Great  Britain:  its  projected  “Academy  of 
Dancing,  Fencing,  and  Riding.”  The  university  re¬ 
former— a  large  class  nowadays — will  find  keen  delight 
in  reading  Adam  Smith’s  extension  of  free  trade  even 
to  the  selling  of  degrees,  and  will  have  much  to  quote 
from  his  denunciation  of  Oxford  and  his  advocacy  of 
the  payment  of  teachers  by  fees. 

The  economist  will  probably  find  the  chapter  which 
deals  with  the  Physiocrats  of  most  value.  The  impression 
Adam  Smith  seems  to  have  made  on  them  was  that  of  “  a 
judicious  and  simple  man,”  who  had  not  then  shown  the 
stuff  that  was  in  him.  The  pity  is  that  so  little  is  known 
of  his  close  intercourse  with  the  greatest  of  them, Turgot. 
Dupont  de  Nemours  once  said  that  whatever  was  true 
in  Adam  Smith  was  borrowed  from  Turgot,  and  what¬ 
ever  was  not  borrowed  from  Turgot  was  not  true,  but  he 
afterwards  confessed  that  he  made  the  statement  before 
he  was  able  to  read  English.  The  vexed  question  whether 
the  French  economists  or  he  had  precedence  in  making 


known  theideas  common  to  both  himself  and  them,  seems 
settled  by  the  proof  Mr.  Rae  gives,  that  Adam  Smith  had 
taught  the  essential  ideas  of  “natural  liberty”  to  his  Glas- 
gowclass  as  earl)’  as  1752  or  r753 — he  had  indeed  received 
them  from  his  predecessor,  Francis  Hutcheson— while 
Ouesnay  did  not  publish  his  book  till  1 756.  But  of  course 
the  ideas  of  natural  liberty  were  in  the  air :  the  great  man 
is  not  the  originator  of  ideas,  but  the  one  who  gathers 
them  up  and  makes  himself  the  expression  of  his  age. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  thing  about  Adam  Smith’s 
connection  with  the  French  thought  of  the  time  is  that 
he  had  no  vision  of  the  impending  Revolution,  unless 
we  find  it  in  his  utterance  about  Rousseau,  that  the 
“  Contrat  Social  would  one  day  avenge  him  for  all 
the  persecutions  he  had  suffered. 

Like  all  good  biographers,  Mr.  Rae  has  kept  himself 
in  the  background.  He  does  not  even  show  that  he 
himself  is  a  “  brither  Scot,”  except  in  one  or  two  little 
matters  of  expression  which  reveal  his  Scotch  origin  just 
as  Adam  Smith’s  persistent  use,  in  his  letters,  of  “  you 
was  ”  stamps  him  as  belonging  to  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  (Happy  century,  when  a  great  man  could  ennoble 
doubtful  grammar,  and  spelling  was  a  matter  of  personal 
taste  !)  If  Mr.  Rae  ever  works  up  his  own  study  of 
the  “  V  ealth  of  Nations/’  and  his  laboriously  gathered 
knowledge  of  the  milieu  in  which  it  was  written,  his 
book  will  be  sure  of  a  cordial  reception. 

THE  MELANCHOLY  NORTH-WEST. 

“The  Land  of  the  Muskeg.”  By  H.  Somers  Somerset. 

London  :  William  Heinemann.  1895. 

A  T  R.  SOMERS  SOMERSET’S  book  is  a  plain  yet 

well  written  account  of  a  journey,  mainly  in 
Hudson’s  Bay  Territory,  from  Edmonton  in  Alberta,  by 
way  of  Little  Slave  Lake  and  the  Peace  River,  over  a 
little  known  pass  in  the  Rockies  (Pine  Pass)  into  British 
Columbia.  Mr.  Somerset  is  young — apparently  about 
three-and-twenty — but  already  in  this  piece  of  travel 
across  a  difficult  country'  and  in  the  foulest  of  weather, 
he  has  shown  that  there  is  grit  in  him.  And  he  has- 
told  his  story  so  well,  so  modestly,  and  in  so  entertain¬ 
ing  a  manner  that  many  a  far  more  pretentious  book  of 
travel  and  adventure  will  be  found  less  interesting  by 
comparison.  “  The  Land  of  the  Muskeg”  is  a  record 
of  much  rain,  many  swamps,  no  sport,  and  semi-starva¬ 
tion  ;  yet  it  interests  the  reader,  which  is  saying  not  a 
little.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  in  recent  years  con¬ 
cerning  the  glorious  North-West  Territory.  Here  is  a 
book  that  may  very  well  be  studied  by  emigrants  and 
sportsmen  who  may  be  thinking  of  exploiting  that 
distant  and  not  very  alluring  region.  There  were 
several  white  men  in  the  party,  and  the  travelling  was 
principally  done  on  foot,  with  the  help  of  a  number  of 
pack  horses,  one  of  which,  towards  the  end  of  the 
journey,  had  to  be  slain  and  devoured  when  food  ran 
short.  July,  August,  and  September  ought  to  be 
fairly  good  months  for  the  North-West,  yet  rain  was 
incessant,  the  camps  had  often  to  be  made  in  bogs,  or 
pools  of  water,  and  snow,  sleet,  and  frost  added  to 
the  miseries  of  the  travellers.  The  country  passed 
through  seems  to  be  little  known  ;  much  of  it  was 
trackless  wilderness,  and,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Round,  an  old  Hudson’s  Bay 
officer,  and  one  Daukhan,  a  Cree  half-breed  hunter, 
serious  disaster  might  have  befallen  the  “outfit.”  As  it 
was,  the  expedition  stumbled  into  Fort  McLeod  starving 
and  in  sorry  plight.  Muskeg  Land  is,  in  truth,  a  very- 
unattractive  country.  “  Muskeg  ”  itself  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  green  and  treacherous  swamp,  spongy  and 
full  of  water,  and  most  fatiguing  to  travel  through. 
Mosquitoes  and  bull-dog  flies — the  latter  of  which 
strongly  resemble  the  “  kleg  ”  of  Scandinavia  and  draw 
blood  freely — add  to  the  manifold  vexations  of  life,  until 
the  frosts  appear.  The  author  seems  to  have  expected 
to  get  some  fair  shooting  during  the  trip.  But  much  of 
this  region — until  you  get  further  north  to  the  lone  and 
terrible  “  barren  grounds,”  where  Mr.  Warburton  Pike 
found  musk-ox  so  plentiful — has  long  been  denuded  of 
its  great  game.  The  wapiti  has  faded  out ;  caribou  and 
moose  seem  to  have  vanished  ;  even  black-tailed  deer  are 
hardly  to  be  found.  Bears,  grizzly  and  black,  are  fairly 
abundant,  but  the  party  had  no  luck  with  them.  The 
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entire  bag  of  the  expedition  included  no  more  than  a 
brace  of  black  bear  cubs,  a  few  beavers,  some  marmots, 
and  very  occasionally  grouse  and  wild  fowl.  The  Cree 
and  Beaver  Indians  have  cleared  out  most  of  the  game  ; 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  will  soon  have  very  few 
celts  to  collect,  and  will  have,  perforce,  to  abandon 
many  of  its  posts.  When  the  Company  has  withdrawn, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  can  be  the  future  of  this 
vast  and  forbidding  country.  There  is,  by  the  way, 
a  good  deal  of  information  in  this  book,  which  will 
be  of  interest  to  Hudson’s  Bay  shareholders.  Supporters 
of  far-away  missions,  too,  will  encounter  some  rather 
startling  facts.  The  picture  of  John  Gough  Brick,  the 
Anglican  missionary  near  Fort  St.  John,  is  a  strange 
character  sketch.  This  worthy,  who,  we  are  told,  has 
“  not  even  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  language  ot 
his  (Indian)  congregation,”  but  possesses  instead  “  a 
fund  of  Rabelaisian  anecdote”  and  a  “varied  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  purely  secular  language,”  and  remarks  that 
•“  I  don’t  allow  any  of  those  damned  Indians  round 
■my  place,”  surely  claims  the  attention  of  the  Bishop 
of  Athabaska,  and  of  missionary  societies  generally  . 
The  French  Catholic  missions  have,  the  more  an¬ 
cient  hold  upon  the  country  ;  but  it  is  instructive  to 
learn  that  “the  Indians  are  Protestant  in  winter,  when 
times  are  hard,  and  Catholic  when  there  is  nothing  to 
be  o-ained.”  Many  of  the  descriptions  in  this  volume 
are  written  with  grace  and  skill,  as,  for  instance,  that 
■of  the  Aurora  Borealis  on  pages  80  and  8 1 .  The  .mishaps 
and  miseries  of  travel  in  a  climate  and  a  country  in  which 
even  the  Cree  Indians  suffer  from  excruciating  rheumatism 
are  told,  as  they  seem  to  have  been  endured,  with  un¬ 
flagging  spirit.  There  is  a  curious  and  apparently 
authentic  instance  of  second  sight  on  pages  124  and  125, 
when  John,  one  of  the  men,  strangely  foretells  the 
approach  of  three  Indians.  Mr.  A.  H.  Pollen,  who  accom¬ 
panied  the  author,  contributes  a  well  written  preface  and 
a  number  of  sketches,  and  the  book  is  very  fully  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  aid  of  the  invaluable  kodak.. 

Mr.  Somers  Somerset  has  made  a  capital  beginning, 
and  in  years  to  come  should  be  able  to  give  us  an  im¬ 
portant  book  of  travel. 

THE  TRIBAL  SYSTEM  IN  WALES. 


Welsh  Saints  and  other  early  Welsh  literature.  Out  of 
all  these  he  reconstructs  the  tribal  system  in  Wales  with 
singular  skill.  He  shows  that  the  ancient  land  tenures 
in  Wales  were  maintained  long  after  the  English  Con¬ 
quest,  and  that  the  connection  of  the  land  with  the  tribe, 
unknown  in  England  in  the  days  of  Edward  I.,  was 
kept  up  in  Wales.  We  may  quote,  here  a  parallel  case 
of  the  existence  of  land  tenures  in  India  wrhich  ha\e 
been  handed  down  from  time  immemorial,  and  are  now- 
recognized  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  London,  and  form 
part  of  the  common  law-  of  India. 

It  is  clear  from  the  evidence  of  the  “Extents  of 
Anglesey,  ranging  from  1294  to  1608,  that  the  Prince. of 
North  Wales  had  royal  rights  of  progress  and  main¬ 
tenance  for  himself  and  his  retinue  over  the  whole  of 
Anglesey  with  the  exception  of  the  parts  belonging  to 
the  Church.  He  had  his  own  particular  manor,  with  its 
palace,  courts,  and  home-farm.  The  last  was  worked 
by  his  villein  tenants  living  close  by.  There  were,  free 
tenants,  some  free  from  their  office,  others  free,  tribes¬ 
men  settled  on  the  estate,  who  paid  money  rents  in  place 
of  the  old  food  rates  and  services.  There  were  also 

hamlets  of  free  tenants  and  other  hamlets  of  villein  tenants, 

all  paying  rent  and  doing  service,  the  villein  tenants 
supplying  food  and  work.  The  villein  hamlets  were  held 
under  a  joint  responsibility  of  the  body  of  villeins,  and 
did  not  belong  to  the  individual.  Each  of  the  manors 
had  its  courts,  and  formed  a  centre  for  legal  proceedings 
for  the  hamlets  under  its  jurisdiction,  and  each  thus 
constituted  a  geographical  and  judicial  unit.  The  dues 
and  services  of  both  free  and  villein  hamlets  were  attached 
to  the  various  holdings,  and  were  not  regarded  as 
personal.  In  consequence  of  this  they  wrere  unaffected 
by  the  Conquest  or  by  the  depopulation  caused  by  the 
Black  Death,  and  ultimately  became  quit  rents.  I  he 
distinction  betw-een  the  free  and  villein  hamlets  was  so 
deep  that  it  has  left  its  mark  up  to  the  present  tinJ®  in  tae 
two  separate  lists  of  rents  paid  to  the  department  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  and  collected  the  one  by  a  “  beadle  and  the 
other  by  a  “  prepositus.”  We  agree  with  Dr.  Seebohm 
in  taking  the  latter  quaint  title  to  be  the  exact  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  “  land  maer  ”  of  the  Welsh  “  Extents,  "bose 
special  duties  were  to  look  after  the  villein  tenants  of  his 
lord.  It  is  simply  a  survival  from  the  time  when  there 
was  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  the  free  and  the  villein 


**  The  Tribal  System  in  Wales.”  By  Frederic  Seebohm, 
LL.D.,  F.S.A.  London  and  New  York  :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  1895. 

THIS  work  of  Dr.  Seebohm  thrown  a  flood  of  light 
on  the  question  of  the  cause  of  the  recent  political 
differences  between  England  and  Wales.  It  is  opportune 
in  its  appearance  at  a  time  when  these  differences  are  being 
magnified  by  one  party  into  the  attributes  of  a  nation,  and 
minimized  by  another  into  mere  local  peculiarities  of  a 
small  and  isolated  people.  Dr.  Seebohm  proves,  as 
we  shall  see,  that  both  these  views  are  wrong.  W  ales  is 
distinct  from  England,  because  the  tribal  system  has 
lingered  there  long  after  its  disappearance  from  England, 
and  it  is  not  yet  forgotten.  The  relation  of  the  tribe 
and  the  land  in  remote  times  was  the  original  cause  ot 
the  labours  of  the  recent  Land  Commission  in  Wales— 
labours  which  are  futile,  because  the  ancient  \\  elsh 
system  was  finally  supplanted  by  the  English  system  as 
far  back  as  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  This  coup  de grace 
to  the  ancient  Welsh  laws,  we  may  note,  was  given  by  a 
Tudor  Sovereign  belonging  to  the  Welsh  race.  The 
tribal  system  itself  and  its  bearing  on  the  land  question 
are  not  matters  relating  merely  to  Wales.  They  belong 
to  the  gradual  evolution  of  society  at  a  time  when  the 
nomad  pastoral  life  was  passing  into  the  stage  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  indicated  by  fixed  habitations  and  definite  territories 
for  agriculture.  They  belong  not  merely  to  the  YV  elsh, 
or  even  to  the  whole  of  the  Aryan  peoples,  but  are 
rather  to  be  viewed  as  marking  a  definite  stage  in  the 
progress  of  civilization. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject  Dr.  Seebohm  has  used 
the  inductive  method.  Beginning  with  the  “  Extents 
-of  various  manors  in  Wales,  he  ascertains  the  position 
of  the  possessors  of  the  soil  in  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
shortly  after  the  Conquest.  He  then  applies  the  results 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes 
of  Wales,  probably  codified  in  the  ninth  century,  and  of 
various  passages  in  the  Triads  and  the  Lives  of  the 


enants.  .  .  .  , 

The  Anglesey  “  Extents  ”  give  a  clear  insight  into  the 

elations  of  the  tenants  to  the  lord  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
ury,  which  does  not  differ  in  many  points  from  that 
irevailing  in  England  at  the  same  time.  .  They  show, 
lowever,  that  the  villeins  were  divided  into  groups,  , 
ind  that  the  groups  were  jointly  responsible  for  the  ser¬ 
vices  and  payments.  The  group  and  not  the  individual 
ormed  the  unit  of  assessment.  They  show  also  that  the 
ree  hamlets  were  occupied  by  “  weles  ”  and  “  ffav’els- 
rhe  meaning  of  these  words  is  to  be  found  in  the  Extent 
ff  the  Castle  and  Honour  of  Denbigh,  which  was  made  in 
;he  time  of  Edward  III.,  before  the  Black  Death,  and 
-elates  to  the  land  tenure  both  before  and  after  the 
anal  conquest  of  Wales.  In  the  description  of  the 
Manor  of  Wyckwere,  in  place  of  a  geographical  account 
of  the  several  holders,  we  find  that  it  consisted  of  eight 
“weles”  (lecta  =  beds).  Each  of  these  is  defined  as  a 
pedigree  including  sons  and  grandsons  and  descendants 
to  the  fourth  degree  of  the  original  holder.  The  land 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  family,  and  was  not  the  absolute 
property  of  the  individual  owner.  It  was,  it  we 
may  use  the  term,  entailed  to  the  “  wele.  TJ)U,S»  a 
manor  described  as  consisting  of  so  many  “weles  does 
not  mean  that  it  was  divided  into  so  many  sections,  but 
that  it  was  occupied  by  so  many  family  groups.  1  he 
“  g-avel  ”  was  a  family  sub-group,  and  relates  to  the  sub¬ 
shares  of  children  during  the  life  of  their  father.  YY  e 
may  infer  from  the  evidence  collected  by  Dr.  Seebohm 
that  the  whole  of  the  land  before  the  Conquest,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  the  Church,  was  in  possession 
of  the  “  weles,”  and  that  these  formed  kindreds,  and  the 
associated  kindreds  constituted  the  tribe  or  tribes  of  the 
Cymro,  the  connecting  link  being  that  of  descent  from 
common  ancestors.  This  tribal  system  survived  into  the 
era  of  codes  and  surveys,  and  goes  far  to  account  for  the 
keenness  of  the  Welsh  for  pedigrees,  as  well  as  for 
some  other  peculiarities.  In  some  cases,  as  in  that  o 
a  gentleman  near  Wrexham,  no  less  than  seven  genera- 
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tions  were  represented  in  1610  in  one  name,  “  Hum- 
fridus  ap  Robert  ap  Will’m  ap  Rob’t  ap  David  ap 
Griffith  ap  Robert.”  We  may  note  that  this  principle 
of  naming-  was  not  unknown  recently  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
where  Illium-Bill-Illium-Bob-Robbin  represents  five 
generations.  This  method  of  naming  was  obviously 
due  to  the  importance  of  obtaining  a  clear  title  to  the 
land.  The  name  itself  was  the  title-deed. 

In  the  Welsh  tribal  system  there  were  two  classes— 
tribesmen  and  non-tribesmen,  or  native-born  villeins  and 
strangers  in  blood.  How  deep  was  the  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  between  them  may  be  gathered  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  latter  class  became  merged  into  the  tribe. 
The  descendants  of  a  stranger  could  only  become  a 
Cymro  and  share  the  rights  of  the  tribe  after  a  residence 
in  Wales  to  the  ninth  generation.  This  period  of  pro¬ 
bation  might  be  shortened  to  the  fourth  on  intermarriage 
with  pure-blooded  Welsh  women  for  generation  after 
generation.  Then  the  great  grandsons,  with  one-eighth 
of  foreign  blood  in  their  veins,  were  allowed  to  claim  the 
privileges  of  the  tribe.  The  stranger  might  also  be 
adopted  into  the  tribe  at  once,  if  he  risked  his  life  in 
avenging  the  death  of  one  of  the  tribe,  or  in  the 
defence  of  a  tribesman,  or  in  undergoing  the  ordeal 
of  battle  in  the  place  of  a  tribesman.  Among  the 
numerous  disabilities  of  a  stranger  in  blood  this  was  by 
no  means  the  least  important,  that  his  evidence  was  not 
allowed  to  count  against  that  of  a  tribesman.  We  may 
remark  in  passing  that  within  the  memory  of  the  writer 
this  disability  has  not  yet  disappeared  from  the  Welsh 
law  courts,  where  the  evidence  of  the  stranger  has  been 
of  no  avail  with  the  Cymro,  and  more  particularly  in 
cases  where  his  fellow-tribesmen  are  concerned.  This 
we  take  to  be  one  of  the  peculiarities  traceable  to  the 
abiding  influence  of  the  tribal  system.  We  may  note 
that  the  chief  of  the  kindred  in  the  pre-Norman  tribal 
system  became  the  lord  of  the  Codes  and  of  the  Surveys, 
and  ultimately  the  master  of  the  land  which  before  was 
the  common  property  of  the  kindreds.  It  was  a  system 
at  once  patriarchal  and  aristocratic,  and  to  some  extent 
communal. 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow  Dr.  Seebohm  further 
into  the  minute  and  technical  details  so  valuable  to 
the  lawyer  and  the  historian,  but  too  complicated  for 
the  pages  of  a  review.  In  our  opinion  he  has  done  his 
work  very  well.  We  could,  however,  have  wished  that 
he  had  been  consistent  in  his  modes  of  spelling.  No 
Englishman  can  be  expected  to  spell  in  Welsh,  but  it  is 
puzzling  to  have  the  same  place  called  at  one  time 
“Wygfair,”  and  at  another,  “Wyckwere.”  We  also 
differ  from  him  in  his  view  of  the  origin  of  the  Cymru. 
The  Cymru,  as  Skene  pointed  out,  had  their  chief  centre 
along  the  line  of  the  Great  Wall,  in  the  Scotch  Lowlands, 
and  in  the  Cumbria  of  the  fifth  century.  They  were  a 
confederation  of  tribes  (comrades,  brothers-in-arms) 
formed  against  the  Angles,  and  included  both  branches  of 
the  Celtic  race,  the  Goidels  as  wel  as  the  Brythons.  Dr. 
Seebohm  treats  them  as  an  ethnological  unit  and  prac¬ 
tically  identifies  them  with  the  Brythons.  These  are, 
however,  small  slips  in  a  scholarly  work,  which  will  prove 
a  veritable  gold  mine  to  the  Celtic  historian  and  to 
the  student  of  folk-lore.  It  is  an  admirable  example 
of  the  value  of  the  inductive  method  in  research. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE. 
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“  Cyprienne  Gu^rard.”  Par  William  Busnach.  Paris: 
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"Vf  OT  to  respect  the  character  and  talent  of  M.  Brune- 
’  tiire  would  show  weakness  of  judgment  and  a 
certain  intellectual  effeminacy.  He  brings  to  his 
work  such  a  profundity  of  knowledge  and  such  a 


strenuous  honesty,  that  he  commands  attention.  If 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  authority  in  literary  criticism, 
then  it  is  certainly  exercised  by  M.  Brunetiere.  He  has 
spent  his  whole  life  in  appreciating  and  comparing 
masterpieces,  and  he  has  accepted  and  elaborated  certain 
canons  of  taste  which  he  applies  with  an  almost  arrogant 
confidence  to  every  literary  manifestation.  When  the 
idle  youth  of  Paris  boos  at  his  lectures  or  attacks  him 
with  viperish  libels  in  the  smaller  newspapers,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  admire  his  rigid  adherence  to  what  he 
believes  to  be  an  intellectual  duty.  This  is,  very  super¬ 
ficially,  the  admirable  side  of  M.  Brunetiere.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  there  is  another  side  ;  he  is  perhaps  the  least 
sympathetic  author  of  his  day,  the  most  indifferent  to 
charm.  He  scoffs  at  the  fugitive  beauties  of  literature, 
like  some  monk  of  the  Thebaid  scowling  and  sneering 
at  \  enus.  His  style  is  amazingly  harsh  and  stiff, 
founded  on  the  study  of  his  favourite  seventeenth- 
century  divines,  and  entirely  devoid  of  the  modern 
suppleness  and  colour.  Of  late  M.  Brunetiere  has 
taken  to  writing  books  on  modern  themes  ;  he  was 
safer — no !  it  is  not  conceivable  to  think  of  M.  Brunetiere 
as  unsafe  anywhere — but  more  comfortable  in  the  camp 
of  Bossuet  and  Lafontaine.  For  readers  who  had  no  other 
guide,  his  books  on  recent  authors  would  be  really 
deleterious,  so  little  does  he  attempt  to  give  the  personal 
quality  prominence,  so  anxious  is  he  to  qualify  his  praise 
and  emphasize  his  blame.  But  for  those  whose  weak¬ 
ness  it  is  to  be  over-indulgent  to  the  more  hysterical  and 
extravagant  of  modern  authors,  the  acrid  wit  and  stiff 
common  sense  of  M.  Brunetiere  supply  an  excellent 
alterative. 

In  these  new  essays  he  writes  of  many  things  and 
people,  of  Octave  Feuillet  and  of  Leconte  de  Lisle,  of 
Lamennais  and  of  Renan,  of  M.  Paul  Bourget  and  of 
Baudelaire.  The  last  mentioned  of  these  studies  is  that 
which  had  attracted  most  notice  in  a  previous  form,  and 
in  it  the  peculiarities  of  M.  Brunetiere’s  style  may  be 
very  favourably  observed.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
in  the  autumn  of  1892  a  proposition  was  made  to  erect 
a  statue  in  Paris  to  the  author  of  “  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai.’* 
This  was  being  very  warmly  supported  by  all  theyounger 
and  noisier  elements  in  French  journalism,  when  M. 
Brunetiere  suddenly  descended  from  the  rock  which  he 
occupies  on  the  slope  of  Olympus  and  rent  the  body  of 
the  half-sainted  Baudelaire.  With  inconceivable  fury  the 
newspapers  then  attacked  M.  Brunetiere,  who  is  never 
so  perfectly  happy  as  when  made  the  centre  of  an  out¬ 
break  of  hysterical  public  opprobrium.  Just  as  he  was 
at  the  point  of  being  torn  in  pieces,  but  still  as  faithful 
as  Andersen’s  Tin  Soldier  to  Bossuet  and  the  great 
tradition,  the  French  Academy  put  out  a  hand  and 
snatched  him  up  into  the  company  of  the  Immortals^ 
It  is  quite  the  best  place  for  him,  since,  if  Academies 
are  to  be  of  any  use  at  all,  they  surely  should  give 
official  recognition  to  talent  so  forcible,  harsh,  and  un¬ 
compromising  as  that  of  M.  Brunetiere. 

If  a  chapter  was  thought  too  much  to  be  given  to 
snakes  in  Iceland,  what  shall  we  say  of  M.  Janet,  who 
writes  a  whole  volume  on  a  set  of  letters  which  have 
totally  disappeared  ?  Everybody  knows  that  the  entire 
correspondence  of  Mme.  de  Grignan  vanished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  in  all 
probability  destroyed  by  her  daughter,  Mme.  de  Simiane. 
At  first  sight,  therefore,  it  seems  almost  puerile  to  write 
a  book  about  it  ;  but  no  one  will  think  so  who  persuades 
himself  to  read  M.  Janet’s  graceful  and  ingenious  tour 
de  force.  In  his  admirable  life  of  Mme.  de  S^vigne, 
Gaston  Boissier  noted  that  we  should  probably  have  a 
better  idea  of  Mme.  de  Grignan  if  we  could  read  her 
letters.  \\  e  do  not  know  whether  this  remark  had 
occurred  to  M.  Janet,  but  if  not  his  volume  is  an 
unconscious  commentary  on  it.  History  has  very  harshly 
compared  the  daughter  with  the  mother ;  has  found 
Mme.  de  Grignan  haughty,  cold,  presumptuous,  “a 
tigress  with  a  heart  of  steel  ”  ;  and  every  commentator 
has  loved  to  heighten  the  characteristics  of  Mme. 
de  S^vigne’s  genius  by  holding  them  up  against  the 
background  of  her  daughter’s  savagery.  M.  Janet  has 
gone  patiently  through  the  entire  S^vignti  correspond¬ 
ence,  and  has  formed  an  adroit  mosaic  of  all  the 
repeated  anecdotes,  phrases,  and  interjections  which  are 
genuine  though  neglected  fragments  of  the  lost  Grignan 
letters.  It  is  a  clear  and  a  not  unpleasmg  portrait 
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which  gradually  rises  before  us,  the  picture  of  a.  grande 
dame  devoured  by  social  ambition,  a  little  hard,  no 
doubt,  and  fiery,  yet  full  of  sterling  qualities-energetic, 
loyal,  singularly  intelligent,  cruelly  tormented  b)  her 
incapacity  to  express  those  feelings  of  tenderness  and 
geniality  which  lay  frozen  at  her  heart,  while  they 
leaped  to  the  sunlight  in  brilliant  jets  and  flashes  fronr 
•the  pen  of  her  happier  mother.  One  point  pat  e  1- 
cally  brought  forward  by  M.  Janet  is  that  Mme.  de 
Grignan  owed  something  of  that  coldness  which  so 
distressed  Mme.  de  Sevign6  to  the  awkwardness  caused 
by  an  exaggerated  consciousness  that  her  own  genius 
was  far  inferior  to  her  mother’s.  ,  , 

The  Marquis  de  Castellane  has  read  Mr.  Nordaus 
denunciations  of  modern  degeneracy,  and  has  essayed 
to  beat  the  drum  behind  that  bold  commander.  I  here 
is  nothing  very  original  in  his  denunciation  o  es 

Temps  Nouveaux,”  which  may  nevertheless  be  read 
with  entertainment,  especially  by  a  foreigner,  as  a 
Frenchman’s  view  of  French  errors  of  taste  and  judg¬ 
ment.  Everywhere  the  Marquis  perceives  confusion, 
hysteria,  and  decay.  The  cyclone  is  passing  over 
France,  and  all  is  being  torn  and  ravaged.  The  whole 
argument  is  intended  to  be  a  commentary  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  of  securing  a  benevolent  despot.  In  the 
famous  phrase  of  Tacitus,  “when  Rome  is  weary  ot 
civil  discord,  Augustus  wall  be  accepted  as  a  master, 
under  the  title  oi  Prince,”  and  to  this  consummation  the 
Marquis  de  Castellane  looks  forward.  There  is  nothing 
very  new  in  all  this,  but  the  treatment  of  a  somewhat 
hackneyed  theme  is  spirited  and  lively. 

Out  of  a  batch  of  novels  in  wdiich  mediocrity  seems 
to  revel  unashamed,  we  select  one  the  charm  ot  \\  ic  1 
appears  to  be  extreme,  if  we  are  not  led  away  by  the 
contrast  with  its  neighbours.  We  know  not  who  M. 
Art  Roe  may  be  ;  we  have  not  met  with  the  name  or 
pseudonym  before  ;  but  in  “  Rachete  ”  he  has  written  a 
novel  of  rare  originality  and  beauty.  It  is  a  purely 
military  book,  and  it  is  the  exact  _  °PP°fte  in  ,fU 
respects  to  what  is  commonly  known  in  England  as  a 
French  novel.”  It  is  instinct  with  the  virile  passion  ot 
war  ;  the  author,  or  we  make  a  very  bad  guess,  is  an 
officer  to  whom  the  military  future  of  France  is  a 
matter  of  intense  anxiety.  In  “Rachete’  we  ha\  e  an 
■episode  of  1812  ;  the  hero,  a  young  lieutenant  on  the 
staff  of  Marshal  Ney,  is  sent,  during  the  retreat  from 
Moscow,  to  take  a  message  to  Hemn.  His  horse  falls 
under  him,  he  is  lost  in  the  darkness  and  the  snow, 
he  escapes  amid  a  hundred  distressing  adventures,  on  > 
to  be  cut  down  and  made  a  prisoner  just  before  the 
/passage  of  the  Beresina.  He  is  nursed  by  a  beautifu 
Russian  girl,  whom  he  afterwards  marries.  This  is  the 
story,  slight  and^episodical  enough  ;  the  merit  ot  the 
book  lies  in  its  execution,  in  the  gravity  and  purity  o 
the  emotions,  in  the  brilliant  and  rapid  studies  ot  mi  1- 
tary  manoeuvres,  in  the  charm  of  the  philosop  ica 
attitude  of  the  writer.  We  shall  be  greatly  disappointed 
if  M.  Art  Roe  does  not  continue  to  write  books  ot  tnis 

virile  and  vigorous  character.  ,  ...  . 

At  the  present  moment  Mme.  Henry  Greville  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  most  abundant  purveyor  of  fiction  in  Europe. 
We  have  long  lost  count  of  her  novels,  but  they  must 
be,  by  this  time,  at  least  sixty  in  number.  She  has 
written,  of  course,  far  too  much  for  her  reputation  ;  she 
is  the  Mrs.  Oliphant  of  France,  but  she  is  something 
more.  There  is  always  a  certain  grace,  a  certain  moral 
beauty,  about  the  stories  Mme.  Grdville  reels  off  with 
such  a  fatal  fluency.  “  Le  Fil  d’Or  ”  is  not  a  Dosia 
or  a  “  Sonia,”  but  it  is  a  perfectly  harmless  and  fairly 
ingenious  tale  of  “high  life”  on  a  castle  above  a 


romantic  passage  of  the  Loire,  where  the  golden  thread 
of  life  binds  together  more  and  more  closely  certain 
dignified  and  agreeable  gentlefolks.  It  is  a  novel  very 
fit  to  be  read  under  an  umbrella,  in  a  meadow,  by  the 
side  of  a  stream,  between  two  dozes. 

M.  William  Busnach  has,  we  believe,  never  before 
published  a  work  “  on  his  own  hook,”  as  the  saying  is. 
Nor  has  he  touched  fiction  before.  He  has  been  an 


printing-office.  It  is  a  mechanical,  silly,  and  prudishly 
chaste  story  of  the  appearance  on  and  abrupt  retirement 
from  the  stage  of  a  young  lady  of  perfect  virtue  and 
incredible  histrionic  talent. 

THREE  NEW  CLASSICAL  BOOKS. 

“The  Ancient  Boeotians,  their  Character  and  Culture, 
and  their  Reputation.”  By  \\  .  Rhys  Roberts,  M.A. , 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Lniversity  College  cf 
North  Wales.  Cambridge:  University  Press.  1895. 

THIS  very  brightly  written  and  learned  little  mono- 
o-raph  of  less  than  a  hundred  pages  considers  the 
question  how  far  the  ancient  Boeotians  deserved  the 
harsh  estimate  expressed  in  the  proverb,  Boisria  is, 
quoted  by  Pindar,  endorsed  by  Horace  and  Juvenal  in 
well-known  passages,  and  countenanced  by  Dante  and 
Drvden  in  modern  literature.  In  doing  so  Mr.  Roberts 
brings  together  many  interesting  historical  and  literary 
facts,  and  discusses  some  nice  linguistic  questions  ;  tor 
instance,  whether  Pindar  really  gave  the  weight  ot  his 
own  authority  to  the  ill-natured  saying,  and  what  is  the 
probable  meaning  of  the  words  ascribed  to  Pericles  in 
the  “Rhetoric”  of  Aristotle,  that  the  Boeotians  resembled 
holm-oaks  which  fell  one  another.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  disunion  was  a  marked  feature  in  Bceotia  at  certain 
periods  of  her  history.  For  some  years  after  the  Peace 
of  Antalcidas,  in  387  B.c.,  there  were  ten  different  cur¬ 
rencies  in  Bceotia,  the  area  of  which  was  considerab  v 
smaller  than  that  of  an  average  English  county.  It  is 
true  also  that  all  the  chief  towns  of  Bceotia,  except 
Thespiae  and  Plataea,  medized  during  the  Persian  \\  ar- 
Whether  this  lack  of  Hellenic  feeling  is  excused  by  the 
fact  that  it  arose  more  from  hatred  of  Athens  and  hope 
that  Persia  would  bring  about  her  humiliation  than 
from  indifference  to  the  cause  of  Greece  at  large,  is  a 
question  which  may  well  be  said  to  admit  of  wholly 
divergent  answers.  Mr.  Roberts  owns  that  it  is 
difficult  to  defend  without  reservation  Bceotia  s 
political  attitude,  but  he  has  an  easy  task  in  pointing  to 
the  eminence  of  individual  Boeotians  not  only  in  war 
but  in  the  arts  of  peace.  Cicero  and  Sir  \\  alter  Raleig  1 
agree  in  calling  Epaminondas  “the  foremost  man  in 
Greece”;  Hesiod  “made  the  theogony  according  to 
Herodotus  ;  Pindar  is  described  by  Matthew  Arnold  as 
“saturated  with  the  spirit  of  style  ;  Plutarch  is  the 
father  of  philosophical  biography,  without  whom  our 
own  literature  would  have  lacked  some  of  the  noblest 
passages  in  “Julius  Cmsar,”  “Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
and  “  Coriolanus.”  Mr.  Roberts  draws  ingenious  com¬ 
parisons  between  Holland  and  Bceotia,  between  Plutarch 
and  Erasmus,  and  between  Epaminondas  and  \\  llliam 
the  Silent,  which  will  be  read  with  pleasure,  if  not  with 
complete  assent.  Even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Martial 
“  a  Batavian  ear  ”  conveyed  the  same  slight  as  Bata¬ 
vian  grace  ”  a  few  years  ago  in  the  mouth  of  Disraeli , 
and  the  Dutch  have  always  had  a  reputation  for  rustic itas 
which  has  clung  to  them  in  spite  of  the  great  scholars 
to  whom  they  can  point.  The  whole  of  the  treatise  is 
eminently  readable,  and  shows  that  a  clever  nickname 
is  likely  to  stick  even  though  not  borne  out  by  tacts. 
In  spite  of  Burns,  Scott,  Wilson,  Carlyle,  and  many 
other  Scotchmen  with  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  we  pre¬ 
dict  a  long  life  yet  for  the  joke  about  the  surgical 
operation,  and  we  think  it  will  require  several  genera¬ 
tions  of  garrulity  to  deliver  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
from  the  reproach  of  the  Silent  Sister. 

“The  Constitutional  Antiquities  of  Sparta  and  Athens.  ’ 
By  Dr.  Gustav  Gilbert.  Translated  by  E.  J.  Brooks, 
M.A.,  and  T.  Nickin,  M.A.  London:  Swan  Son- 
nenschein  &  Co.  1895. 

This  is  an  excellently  executed  translation  of  Gilbert’s 
“  Handbuch  der  Griechischen  Staatsalthumer,  the 
second  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1893.  Dr. 
Gilbert,  in  his  second  edition,  has  not  only  added  many 
references  to  the  most  recent  German  works  on  c°usti- 


reterences  10  uic  ,  , 

Nor  has  he  touched  fiction  before.  He  .has  been  an  of 

indefatigable  collaborator  in  other  people  s  p  y  ,  >  c  ,.  ’  on  the  “Constitution  of  Athens,” 

in  particular,  his  services  have  been  retained  by  M.  Zola  about  thirty  pages  on  ^  Hg 

in  the  majority  of  his  dramatic  adventures.  ns  is  ^  1  .  however  meet  the  objections  against  its 

record  of  a  somewhat  alarming  character,  but  t  «-  do  .  .’  ,  from  the  markedly  post-Aristotelian 

British  matron  may  curb  her  terrors,  since  a  more  harm-  aut  -  ti  resting  his  belief  solely  on  the 

less  little  work  than  “  Cyprienne  Guerard”  never  left  a  diction  of  the  treatise,  restin& 
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absence  of  allusion  to  post- Aristotelian  institutions. 
But  might  there  not  have  been  a  forger  writing  at  least 
a  hundred  years  after  Aristotle,  learned  enough  to 
avoid  so  obvious  a  blunder,  but  not  equal  to  the  task 
of  accurately  reproducing  the  diction  of  two  or  three 
generations  before  his  own  time?  Minute  learning  is 
much  commoner  than  a  perfect  feeling  for  style.  Dr. 
Sandys  of  Cambridge  has  contributed  an  introductory 
note,  in  which  he  shows  that  a  handbook  specially 
devoted  to  the  subject  must  be  much  more  useful  for 
the  study  of  constitutional  antiquities  than  the  articles 
in  a  dictionary  of  antiquities,  or  the  constitutional 
chapters  in  a  comprehensive  history  of  Greece.  We 
should  hardly  call  the  work  before  us  a  handbook, 
inasmuch  as  it  runs  to  about  450  pages,  of  which  35° 
are  devoted  to  Athens.  It  is  certainly  a  comprehensive 
summary  of  all  that  may  be  gathered  from  ancient 
testimonies  concerning  the  constitutions  of  Athens  and 
Sparta,  and  we  do  not  see  how  it  could  well  have  been 
abridged.  There  is  certainly  no  padding  in  the  form 
of  any  attempt  at  ornament.  It  would  be  a  suitable 
companion  volume  to  Dr.  O.  Seyffert’s  “  Dictionary  of 
Classical  Antiquities,  Mythology,  Religion,  Literature, 
and  Art,”  revised  and  edited  by  the  late  Henry  Nettleship 
and  Dr.  Sandys,  and  published  by  the  same  firm. 

“  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology.”  Vol.  V. 

Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.  1895. 

We  read  in  a  prefatory  note:  “These  studies  are 
published  by  authority  of  Harvard  University,  and  are 
contributed  chiefly  by  its  instructors  and  graduates, 
although  contributions  from  other  sources  are  not  ex¬ 
cluded.”  They  are  certainly  not  excluded  in  this  volume, 
if  we  are  right  in  supposing  that  the  article  “De  Scholiis 
Aristophaneis  Quaestiones  Mythicae  scripsit  Carolus  Bur¬ 
ton  Gulick”  is  from  another  source.  The  article  is  written 
in  Latin,  and  runs  to  eighty-five  pages — as  nearly  as 
possible  half  of  the  whole  volume.  Of  the  remaining 
half,  the  paper  of  J.  W.  Walden,  on  “  Stage  Terms  in 
Heliodorus’s  Hithiopica,”  occupies  forty-three  pages, 
the  other  five  papers  making  about  as  many  between 
them.  The  contributions  all  show  much  learning,  and 
illustrate  that  sympathy  with  the  purely  linguistic  and 
non-aesthetic  side  of  classics,  that  tendency  to  subordi¬ 
nate  thought  to  language,  spirit  to  letter,  substance  to 
form,  and  that  profound  belief  in  German  methods  of 
inquiry,  which  are  the  least  encouraging  features  in 
American  scholarship.  To  count  the  number  of  times 
a  word  is  used  by  an  author,  tabulating  its  relation 
in  each  case  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  often  issues  ir. 
what  a  great  American  critic  called  verbicide.  The  sum 
of  the  presentations  of  a  word  is  not  equal  to  its 
representation  (or  connotation)  any  more  than  the  sum 
of  a  man’s  actions  constitutes  his  character. 

FICTION. 

“A  Comedy  in  Spasms.”  By  “  Iota,”  author  of  “A 
Yellow  Aster,”  “  Children  of  Circumstance,”  &c. 
Zeitgeist  Library.  London  :  Hutchinson  &  Co. 
l895- 

T  would  be  curious  and  interesting  to  call  the  roll  of 
novels  which  have  been  immediately  and  strikingly 
successful.  The  mere  catalogue  would  set  the  dullest 
reflecting  upon  national  characteristics.  Here,  in 
England,  for  instance,  it  is  clear  that  we  care  more 
about  what  a  novelist  has  to  say  than  about  whether 
he  succeeds  in  saying  it ;  nay,  it  would  sometimes 
appear  as  if  we  actually  preferred  a  rough  and  fumbling 
approximation.  It  is  the  Puritan  streak  in  us  which 
remains  distrustful  of  art  as  such,  and  which  is  always 
demanding  a  hybrid  product,  half  art  and  half  sermon. 
About  novels,  as  about  women,  the  British  mind  inclines 
to  believe  that  the  truly  virtuous  are  not  conspicuous  for 
style,  and  that  to  be  ahead  of  current  fashions  is  never 
quite  respectable. 

“  A  Yellow  Aster  ”  had  plenty  of  matter  in  it,  and  the 
matter,  while  possessing  an  inviting  air  of  boldness, 
was  fundamentally  quite  in  accord  with  British  preju¬ 
dices  ;  the  style,  to  use  an  expression  which  the  author 
would  have  been  capable  of  employing  in  serious  nar¬ 
rative,  was  “  all  over  the  place  ”  ;  there  were  characters 
who  were  absolutely  superfluous  ;  and  there  were  at 


least  three  times  too  many  words.  The  use  of  too 
many  words  is  no  defect  in  the  eye  of  the  average 
reader  ;  it  facilitates  slovenly  reading,  and  gives  him 
a  pleasing  impression  of  getting  a  good  deal  for  his 
money.  Finally,  some  ingenious  persons  set  afloat  the 
entirely  unfounded  rumour  that  “  A  Yellow  Aster”  was 
improper.  The  combination  was  irresistible,  and  the 
book  had  a  great  success. 

“  Children  of  Circumstance,”  which  followed,  was 
better  in  every  respect.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  “  Iota  ” 
showed  that  she  possessed  strength,  individuality,  and 
a  genuine  first-hand  view  of  things.  It  was  not  a  good 
novel — only  the  giants  can  write  a  good  novel  in  three 
considerable  volumes — but  it  was  alive. 

Now  comes  the  third  story,  which,  like  the  third 
sister  in  the  fairy-tales,  excels  its  elders  in  every  desir¬ 
able  quality,  although,  unlike  Cinderella  and  her  com¬ 
peers,  it  has  certainly  not  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a 
fairy  god-mother.  Its  author,  desirous,  perhaps,  of 
forestalling  parody,  or  emulous  of  the  eccentric  titles  of 
“John  Oliver  Hobbes,”  has  done  it  the  injustice  of 
calling  it  “A  Comedy  in  Spasms.”  For  the  equally 
injurious  illustration,  “  Iota”  is  presumably  not  respon¬ 
sible  ;  moreover,  that  can  easily  be  torn  out,  but  the 
title-page,  with  its  pretty  little  anxious  angel  striving  to 
make  two  ends  meet,  is  permanently  disfigured.  In 
directness,  in  force,  in  moderation — -which  is  a  sign  of 
force — this  story  shows  an  immense  advance.  Some 
stitches,  indeed,  hang  loose  :  Mrs.  Morton,  for  instance, 
is  very  feebly  connected  with  the  main  fabric ;  and 
certain  ideas  return  like  catchwords  in  the  mouth  of 
one  speaker  after  another.  There  are  moments  when 
the  whole  company  seems  to  be  suffering  from  ancestor 
on  the  brain,  and  the  reader  longs  to  intervene  and  ask, 
“  My  dear  madam,  does  Nature  never  make  a  fresh  in¬ 
vention  ?  ”  It  may  be  that  heredity  does,  in  truth,  play 
all  the  part  that  we  have  acquired  the  habit  of  ascribing 
to  it  ;  but  the  way  to  make  a  novel-reader  believe  so  is 
not  by  declarations  so  frequent  as  absolutely  to  challenge 
contradiction.  What  we  are  told,  we  resist  ;  it  is  from 
what  we  are  shown  that  we  draw  conclusions. 

The  title  is  not  the  only  reminder  of  “John  Oliver 
Hobbes”;  there  are  other  and,  on  the  whole,  happy 
resemblances  in  brevity,  in  the  veneer  of  cynicism,  the 
dropping  out  of  secondary  connecting  scenes,  and  the 
occasional  epigrams  on  man.  In  regard  to  point  and 
condensation  a  better  model  could  hardly  be  chosen  ; 
but  it  is  not  from  the  author  of  “A  Bundle  of  Life”  that 
“  Iota”  can  learn  to  correct  the  jerkiness  noticeable  not 
only  in  her  heroine's  conduct  but  also  in  her  own  narra¬ 
tive.  To  aim  at  correcting  this  and  some  other  faults 
will  be  worth  her  while,  for  she  has  plainly  the  rare 
capacity  of  progress,  and  the  still  rarer  resolution  to 
exercise  it  in  face  of  the  immense  temptations  of  an  easy 
popularity.  This  being  so,  she  may  never  write  another 
book  as  popular  as  “A  Yellow  Aster,”  but  she  may 
very  possibly  attain  to  write  a  book  immeasurably  supe¬ 
rior,  and  to  be  in  despair  at  the  insufficiencies  of  it. 
That  in  literature  means  true  success. 

“  An  Experiment  in  Love.”  By  Jean  de  Mdzailles. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall.  1895. 

Under  this  title,  the  Roxburghe  Press  publishes  a 
small  volume  of  stories  which  have  for  a  connecting 
motif  the  dullness  of  life  consequent  upon  marriage.  In 
spite  of  his  name,  M.  de  Mdzailles  is  no  Frenchman.  It 
is  true  that  he  has  chosen  subjects  which  are  commoner 
in  French  novels  than  in  English.  But  this  only  empha¬ 
sizes  his  essentially  English  manner.  A  French  artist 
generally  justifies  his  disagreeable  theme  by  skill  in 
structure  and  handling.  In  music  we  forgive  an  un¬ 
pleasing  melody  if  it  is  developed  and  harmonized  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  us  almost  forget  what  it  origi¬ 
nally  was.  The  author  of  these  stories  has  no  notion 
of  thematic  art.  He  hammers  out  his  unpleasant 
subject  in  a  commonplace  ding-dong  fashion,  as  if  he 
were  pleased  to  have  got  hold  of  it  and  there  was  no 
more  to  be  done.  “Pdre  Rabussier’s  Bomb”  has  the 
merit  of  originality.  We  have  not  met  before  the  silly 
old  pair  whose  desire  for  notoriety  is  only  satisfied  when 
Darby  places  a  bomb  on  the  doorstep  which  explodes 
and  kills  Joan,  who  dies  happy  at  the  thought  of  next 
day’s  newspaper  fame.  This  is  certainly  the  happiest  of 
M.  de  Mdzailles  Anglo-French  efforts. 
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“The  Ladies’  Juggernaut.”  By  A.  C.  Gunter.  London  : 
Routledge.  1895. 

The  author  of  “  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York  ”  is  achiev¬ 
ing  a  rare  success  in  pulling  down  the  insecure  reputa¬ 
tion  which  that  singularly  over-praised  gentleman,  the 
hero  of  a  thousand  circulating  libraries,  built  up.  “The 
Ladies’  Juggernaut  ”  can  only  be  described  as  fatuous. 
The  incidents  are  weak,  the  writing  is  weaker,  the  wit 
is  weakest.  If  any  one  is  inclined  to  think  this  a  sweep¬ 
ing  assertion,  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  proofs  of  it. 
But  we  would  rather  spare  our  readers  the  tedious 
perusal. 

“  Poppaea.”  By  “  Julien  Gordon.”  New  York  :  Rout- 
ledge.  1895. 

This  is  one  of  those  rare  stories,  the  reading  of  which 
is  accomplished  without  effort,  and  the  end  of  which 
is  reached  with  regretfulness  even  by  a  reviewer. 
“  Poppaea  ”  is  not  a  brilliant  book,  nor  is  it  very  literary, 
but  it  has  a  charm  in  which  many  cleverer  pieces  of 
work  are  lacking.  “  Julien  Gordon  ”  is  a  sort  of  Ouida, 
leavened  by  an  agreeable  American  humour,  and  more 
successful  in  the  delineation  of  men.  There  are  no  less 
than  three  men  in  this  book  who  are  not  stuffed  with 
the  imaginative  sawdust  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  lady- 
novelist.  “Julien  Gordon”  has  a  soul  above  the  painted 
gods  and  the  painted  devils  which  are  too  often  palmed 
off  in  fiction  as  men.  Poppaea’s  husband,  the  man  of 
ready-made  beliefs,  which  give  a  mind  the  same  tone  as 
clothes  “  made  in  Germany”  give  the  body  ;  the  man  to 
whom  love  is  always  an  incident  of  existence,  never  its 
lever— is  excellently  well  done.  Montgomery  Craven, 
Poppaea’s  young  cousin,  who  keeps  all  through  his  life 
a  child’s  heart,  is  every  jot  as  real.  So  is  Grafton, 
Poppaea’s  lover.  Yet  the  real  interest  of  the  story,  its 
excitement  and  its  charm,  lie  in  Poppaea  herself,  a  modern 
American  counterpart  to  the  Empress  of  old  Rome. 
If  we  must  strain  at  a  gnat,  we  should  like  to  express 
disapproval  of  such  words  as  “placated”  and  “in- 
cumberment  ”  finding  a  place  in  “Julien  Gordon’s”  voca¬ 
bulary. 

“To-day  and  To-morrow.”  By  Eleanor  Holmes.  Three 
vols.  London  :  Hurst  &  Blackett.  1895. 

This  novel  must  be  highly  commended  on  the  score 
of  industry.  It  is  carefully  outlined  and  carefully  filled 
in.  The  characters  bear  the  stamp  of  infinite  pains  and 
sterling  common  sense.  Of  course  this  is  better  than 
the  slipshod  inanities  of  some  fiction,  but  it  is  not  wholly 
free  from  the  unforgivable  defect  of  wearisomeness.  Miss 
Holmes  writes  about  the  reformed  rake  whose  past  is 
always  rising  up  to  trouble  him,  and  describes  in  detail 
the  ups  and  downs  of  the  repentant  sinner  before  he  is 
allowed  to  marry  the  good  woman  who  represents  his 
salvation.  Major  Heronden  is  undeniably  well  done, 
but  his  progress  to  the  goal  of  being  “  good  ever  after  ”  is 
laboriously  slow,  and  we  get  rather  tired  of  the  per¬ 
petual  sight  of  him  toiling  along  with  a  pack  of  pecca¬ 
dilloes  on  his  back,  the  precise  nature  of  which  is  only 
hinted  at  in  ladylike  language.  If  “To-day  and  To¬ 
morrow”  could  be  reduced  in  length  and  studious  decorum 
by  one-half,  it  would  be  more  readable.  As  it  is,  it  is 
quite  up  to  the  average  of  comfortably  padded  three- 
volume  novels. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“Common  Features  which  appear  in  all  Forms  of  Religious 
Belief.”  By  Robert  Needham  Cust,  LL.D.  London  : 
Luzac  &  Co.  1895. 

T  F  this  book  was  meant  to  teach  a  lesson,  the  arrangement 
should  have  been  more  systematic,  the  number  of  facts  and 
quotations  smaller,  and  the  teaching  should  have  been  carried 
out  on  closer,  more  logical  lines.  If  the  book  was  meant  to  be 
a  collection  of  facts  to  show  that  all  religions  have  common 
features,  there  was  a  still  greater  need  of  systematic  order,  and 
the  preaching,  the  personal  attitude,  the  “You’re  no  better,” 
the  superior  scoff  at  the  foolishness  of  mankind,  is  an  offence 
— indeed  it  is  that  whatever  the  aim  of  the  book  may  be.  There 
is  an  outward  appearance  of  method  and  many  subdivisions. 
The  system  in  fact  is  so  highly  organized  that  the  “  Contents” 
begins  with  :  “  1.  Title-page  ....  pagev”;  but  there  is 
no  real  arrangement  at  all.  The  article  on  Prayer,  for  instance, 
is  a  mere  jumble,  too  much  of  a  jumble  even  to  be  middling 
good  satire,  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  author  seems  to  be  un¬ 
decided  as  to  which  of  his  theories  he  will  relax — that  religion 


becomes  more  spiritual  as  time  goes  on,  or  that  we  civilized 
English  are  just  as  foolish  as  savages.  Mr.  Cust  sometimes 
says  things  we  rejoice  to  hear  ;  for  instance,  he  is  justly  incensed 
at  the  preposterous  tone  Christian  missionaries  adopt  when 
talking  of  Buddhists,  and  the  childish  fashion  in  which  they  set^  j 
to  work  to  make  converts.  But  he  is  too  fond  of  taking  up  the 
grandiose  personal  tone — “  I  was  in  such  and  such  a.  place  of 
worship,  and  I  wondered  what  God  thought  of  it,  and  then  my 
mind  wandered  to  other  times,  to  Juvenal,  who  lived  nineteen 
hundred  years  ago,  and  Claudian  (400  A.D.),  and  I  marvelled  at 
human  folly,  and  I  thought  this,  that,  or  the  other.”  It  needs 
words  of  gold,  a  big  spirit,  and  great  reverence,  to  be  able  to 
scatter  such  personalities — however  well  intentioned  and  en¬ 
lightened — up  and  down  between  the  greatest  thoughts  and  the-  1 
most  beloved  rites  the  world  has  known.  On  the  whole,  Mr. 
Cust  is  one  of  those  writers  who  do  not  leave  any  reader  who 
has  the  slightest  capacity  for  being  irritated  much  chance  of 
agreeing  with  them.  Such  a  reader  will  be  surprised  to  find 
that  he  has  strong  convictions  on  subjects  which  he  cannot  j 
remember  having  considered  before,  and  the  chief  point  in  his  i 
conviction  will  be  that  it  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  Mr. 
Cust.  If  Mr.  Cust  scoffs  at  ritual,  he  will  remember  how  strong  his  • 
leaning  towards  Rome  has  always  been  ;  if  Mr.  Cust  inveighs 
against  the  Jews,  he  will  feel  a  sure  conviction  that  Numbers  I 
and  the  Book  of  Judges  contain  the  highest  morality  in  the 
world  ;  if  Mr.  Cust  talks  of  Plato  as  the  forerunner  of  Christy  "f 
the  reader,  although  he  knows  that  many  great  minds  have- 
taken  and  continue  to  take  comfort  from  this  thought,  will  see 
nothing  pleasing  in  it,  will  feel  certain  that  there  is  no  advan¬ 
tage  in  bringing  the  two  names  together,  indeed  that  the  world 
gains  in  bigness  and  restfulness  by  exaggerating,  if  possible* 
the  differences  between  the  two.  Mr.  Cust  will  say  that  this  is-  j 
not  his  fault ;  naturally  we  think  it  is.  As  a  minor  matter  we 
would  draw  attention  to  one  sentence,  in  the  middle  of  page  12 
which  is  170  words  long. 

“  Industry  and  Property.”  By  George  Brooks.  London  I 
Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.  1895. 

If  this  book  were  ’stripped  of  rhetoric,  question-begging 
accusations  of  insincerity,  and  other  faults,  it  might  perhaps 
turn  out  to  be  a  valuable  defence  of  property  against  Sccialism.  1 
It  is  Mr.  Brooks’s  own  fault  if  the  value  of  his  book  cannot  be  I 
stated  more  positively,  he  has  set  too  many  stumbling-blocks-  | 
in  the  path  of  his  readers.  On  the  most  generous  computation 
the  book  without  its  faults  would  be  a  quarter  of  its  present  I 
length.  An  accusation  of  insjncerity  against  opponents  may  be 
very  useful  on  the  hustings  tKe  night  before  polling  day  ;  but  it 
is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  who  is  fighting  in  print  against: 
a  powerful  enemy.  It  is  more  than  ineffectual,  it  demeans 
everything  else  he  has  to  say.  Again,  after  declaring  that  an 
opponent  belches  forth  brainless,  violent,  vulgar,  virulent,  vapid 
inanities,  it  does  seem  a  pity  to  spoil  the  rhetoric  by  descending; 
to  argue  with  him,  especially  if  the  argument  merely  begs  the 
question.  To  call  Socialism  rank,  foul,  loathsome,  malignant 
injustice,  is  not  convincing,  and  it  takes  up  a  deal  of  room. 
Moreover,  in  defending  an  existing  system  it  is  well  to  allow 
that  it  has  faults.  Merely  as  a  question  of  tactics,  it  is  an  error  | 
to  say  that  the  discontent,  uproar,  and  dislocation  caused  by  I 
strikes  are  entirely  the  fault  of  one  side;  that  the  man  who  stirs  j 
up  strife,  who  brings  a  sword  into  the  world,  is  necessarily  I 
damned  ;  or  that  if  certain  ideas  were  carried  out  humanity  I 
would  be  made  a  “  pig-sty  ”  and  a  “  sink-hole  of  putrefaction,” 
without  allowing  that  there  are  blemishes  in  the  present  order  I 
of  things.  It  is  bad  policy  to  belittle  opponents,  and  if  they  are 
not  allowed  to  have  some  reasons  for  their  complaints,  it  is  I 
difficult,  nay  unnecessary,  to  prove  that  their  methods  of  reform  I 
are  mistaken.  At  the  end  Mr.  Brooks  puts  in  a  late  word  for  I 
sympathy,  forbearance,  justice,  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  and  righteousness  ;  these  high  ideals  have  been-  1 
before  the  world  for  some  time,  and  if  this  book,  wearisome  for  ; 
want  of  restraint,  marks  the  highest  limit  to  which  they  have  I 
brought  the  spirit  of  man,  we  must  certainly  feel  some  sympathy" 
for  those  who  cry  out  that  the  progress  is  too  slow,  and  are 
looking,  vainly  may  be,  for  other  guides. 

“  In  der  Funfmillionen-Stadt.”  Von  Gustaf  F.  Steffen,  aus  den> 
Schwedischen  iibersetzt  von  Dr.  Oskar  Reyher.  Leipzig  : 
Peter  Hobbing.  London  :  Williams  &*Norgate.  1895. 

Mr.  Steffen’s  Englishman  is  an  almostVinrecognizablv  un¬ 
pleasant  person.  His  faults  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  faults 
of  other  men.  They  are  not  forgivable  human  failings,  but 
wilful  crimes  in  which  he  chooses  to  indulge,  for  the  sole  pur-  ; 
pose,  apparently,  of  riling  the  foreigner.  The  Englishman 
could,  if  he  liked,  think  his  platitudes  aloud,  like  the  expansive 
Frenchman,  or  govern  his  conduct  in  society  by  the  German 
sofa-  or  beer-rules  ;  but  he  persists  in  consciously  avoiding  these 
improvements,  and  prefers  to  remain  a  ridiculous  boor,  a  sort  of 
performing  hippopotamus,  out  of  pure  open-eyed  wickedness. 
Mr.  Steffen  is  most  successful  in  the  pages  where  he  throws 
away  fairness  and  comes  out  avowedly  as  a  satirist  ;  his 
description  of  the  At  Home  to  which  you  are  asked  in  order 
to  meet  the  delegate  of  some  movement  in  which  you  are 
keenly  interested,  is  quite  amusing;  it  reminds  us  somewhat 
of  Corney  Grain’s  sketches,  which  Mr.  Steffen  mentions  rather 
scornfully.  Apparently  you  must  not  even  set  out  to  judge  the 
English  in  the  same  way  as  you  would  set  out  to  judge  any 
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other  nation.  If  you  were  considering  Norwegian  literature, 
for  instance,  you  might  begin  by  thinking  of  Ibsen,  or  German 
literature  by  thinking  of  Sudermann  ;  but  when  you  come  to 
England  you  must  not  count  Meredith,  Hardy,  or  Amy  Levy 
(to  take  three  of  the  names  Mr.  Steffen  mentions) ;  there  does 
not  seem  any  particular  reason  why  you  should  not ;  but  it 
would  be  against  the  rules  of  the  game.  When  the  game  is 
played  artistically,  it  is  delicious  ;  even  the  most  serious  Briton 
begins  to  smile  when  Heine  confesses  that  there  are  two  English 
persons  he  has  never  been  able  quite  to  get  over— Jenny  Lind 
and  Shakespeare  ;  and  after  making  a  great  parade  of  proving 
that  Jenny  Lind  was  not  really  English,  proceeds  to  show  that 
Shakespeare  was  a  German.  Mr.  Steffen’s  book  would  have 
been  a  great  deal  fairer  if  it  had  been  more  of  a  game.  Mr. 
Steffen  has  nothing  original  to  say  in  his  comparison  between 
t’ie  outward  appearances  of  London  and  Paris.  The  beauty 
of  London  is  not  like  the  beauty  of  Paris,  an  open  book  to  be 
read  by  any  man  who  can  afford  a  return  ticket  and  a  week’s 
board  and  lodging.  And  a  foreigner  who  goes  into  raptures 
over  the  Law  Courts  and  does  not  see  that  St.  Paul’s  is  exqui¬ 
sitely  placed  in  the  mass  of  surrounding  buildings  (though  the 
•crowding  up  may  show  an  ever  so  lamentable  lack  of  purposeful 
arrangement)  has  not  even  started  on  the  right  road  to  under¬ 
standing  London. 

The  wisdom  of  the  commonalty  has  endorsed  a  classical 
utterance  by  its  assertion  that  there  is  “  no  accounting  for 
taste.”  We  are  reminded  of  this  proverb  by  the  title  of  a  book 
by  Messrs.  John  Gall  &  David  Robertson,  now  in  the  second 
■edition,  called  “  Popular  Readings  in  Science.”  The  general 
public  has,  no  doubt,  heard  of  the  dry  light  of  science,  and  no 
•doubt  comes  to  these  readings  properly  prepared,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  that  light,  besides  being  dry,  should  be  dusty. 
The  reader  who  seeks  on  this  book  for  some  light  on  argon  and 
helium,  or  on  Weismannism,  for  instance,  will  seek  in  vain. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  will  find  that  dear  old  theory  of  the 
winds  which  Hardley  produced  in  1735,  a  theory  which  lost  its 
authority  somewhere  about  the  year  of  grace  1856. 

We  understand  that  “  Lady  Lovan,”  the  novel  just  published 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Agnes  Farrell,  was  written  by  the  late 

F rancis  Adams. 

Messrs.  Hutchinson  &  Co.  will  publish  immediately  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  M.  Zola’s  novel  “Au  Bonheur  des  Dames,”  underthe 
title  of  “  The  Ladies’ Paradise.”  The  translation  is  preceded 
by  an  introduction  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ernest  Vizetelly. 


REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

THE  most  interesting  article  in  the  “Nineteenth  Century”  is 
Prince  Kropotkin’s  “  The  Present  Condition  of  Russia.”  The 
two  chief  problems  before  Russia  now  are  the  misery  of  the 
peasants  and  the  relations  between  the  Great  Russian  stem  and 
the  outlying  nationalities.  The  trouble  in  both  cases  arises 
from  the  same  cause — the  centralizing  policy  of  St.  Petersburg. 
It  is  this  policy  which  has  destroyed  the  power  of  the  District 
and  County  Councils  set  up  directly  after  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs,  which  will  suffer  no  local  effort,  and  hampers  educa¬ 
tion.  Russian  society  is  willing  to  help  ;  but  will  its  help  be 
allowed  by  the  Government?  “Perhaps  no  other  nation  of 
Europe  has  at  this  moment  such  an  amount  of  constructive 
forces,  ready  to  work  in  the  interest  of  the  masses,  with  no  other 
hope  of  reward  than  the  work  itself.”  And  the  work  is  too  great 
to  be  accomplished  by  any  central  government.  It  is  the  same 
policy,  too,  which  is  surrounding  the  territory  of  the  Great 
Russian  stem  with  hostile  provinces — a  policy  “  contrary  to  the 
very  spirit  of  the  Russian  nation,  which  admirably  lives  on  best 
terms  by  the  side  of  any  race  and  religion.”  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  in 
discussing  the  question  of  power  in  Asia  raised  between  Mr. 
Curzon  and  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Pearson,  notes  that  the 
European  dominion  in  Asia  does  not  rest  on  the  firm  foundations 
of  a  permanent  settlement,  intermarriage,  acclimatization,  and 
religious  conquest ;  it  relies  entirely  on  supremacy  in  arms,  on 
skilful  administration,  and  on  commerce.  These  secrets  can  be 
learned,  and  China  may  yet  learn  them.  Captain  Lugard  says 
that  the  negro  must  be  taught  to  want  the  articles  with  which 
we  can  supply  him  from  England.  The  importation  of  spirits 
into  West  Africa  is  a  great  blunder,  because  the  negro  does  not 
want  anything  else  as  long  as  he  has  liquor ;  and  the  spirits 
imported  are  not  even  English,  they  are  shipped  from  Hamburg. 
In  East  Africa  coffee  and  cotton  should  be  cultivated.  Mr.  a! 
Silva  White  is  of  the  opinion  that  tropical  Africa  may  be  exploited, 
but  the  idea  of  any  real  progress  is  absurd.  The  negro  will  not  work 
I  himself,  and  his  country  is  unsuitable  for  European  colonization. 

Mr.  Sidney  Low  points  out  how  little  control  Parliament  has 
I  over  foreign  policy,  and  suggests  the  formation  of  a  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.J.LouisGarvininhisarticle,  which  opens  the  “Fortnightly,” 
does  not  at  all  agree  with  the  general  notion  that  the  Independent 
Labour  Party  has  been  annihilated  or  has  shown  ludicrous  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  late  eleetjon.  It  was  the  first  formal  attempt  of 
Socialism,  and  50,000  is  not  a  bad  poll.  It  is,  he  says,  the  party 


with  a  future,  because  it  is  “  a  party  with  a  creed  competing  with 
parties  which  have  policies.”  Nietzsche  made  a  most  enter¬ 
taining  and  complete  attack  on  Wagner  in  the  “  Letter  from 
Turin,”  of  1888,  which  is  given  in  the  “  Fortnightly.”  He  begins 
by  extolling  Bizet  and  the  charm  of  the  cruel,  innocent,  natural 
love  in  “  Carmen,”  whereas  Wagner  is  always  saving  some  one 
by  his  love.  Germany,  especially'  the  cultured  maiden,  was 
shocked  by  Goethe’s  wickedness  :  “  Wagner  has  set  this  history’ 
to  music  .  .  .  Goethe  is  saved  ;  a  prayer  saves  him,  a  cultured 
maiden  draws  him  upward In  the  “Nibelung’s  Ring” 
Wagner  was  saving  as  in  all  his  other  operas,  but  this  time  he 
was  saving  himself.  According  to  his  first  idea  Brunnhilde 
was  “  emancipated  ”  by  Siegfried ;  the  end  was  to  be  a  sacrament 
of  free  love.  Wagner  sailed  along  merrily  for  a  long  time,  then 
his  vessel  struck  on  a  reef — “  the  reef  was  Schopenhauer’s  philo¬ 
sophy.”  “  What  had  he  set  to  music  ?  Optimism.  Wagner  was 
ashamed.”  Instead  of  ending  with  a  song  in  honour  of  free 
love,  Brunnhilde  has  now'  something  else  to  do,  “  she  has  to  put 
into  verse  the  fourth  book  of  the  ‘World  as  Will  and  Represen¬ 
tation.’  ”  The  whole  “  Letter”  is  marked  by  telling  banter,  by- 
swift  illustration,  by  the  qualities  we  enjoy’  most  in  a  critic  ; 
Nietzsche,  in  fact,  performed  a  most  delicious  dance  upon  the 
prostrate  body  of  “  our  greatest  miniaturist  in  music.”  Mr. 
Edward  Dicey  tells  the  story  of  StamboulofFs  fall,  he  goes  into 
the  facts  very  thoroughly',  and  finds  that  the  real  cause  of  the 
difference  between  the  Prince  and  Minister  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  Prince  w'anted,  above  all  things,  to  be  recognized  by 
Russia,  and  he  was  made  to  believe  that  Stambouloff,  whose 
policy’  was  friendly'  to  Turkey',  was  the  chief  obstacle  to  this 
recognition. 

The  “Contemporary”  is  more  interesting  this  month  than  it 
has  been  for  some  time.  Tne  anonymous  article  on  “Mace¬ 
donia  and  the  Macedonians  ”  is  much  better  as  an  article  than 
the  tale  of  Armenian  atrocities  in  the  August  number  of  the 
review.  The  misery  in  Macedonia  is  caused  by  the  fact  that 
Austria  and  England  in  their  fear  of  Russia  gave  Macedonia 
back  to  the  Turks,  adding,  as  a  condition,  that  certain  reforms 
should  be  carried  out.  The  reforms  have  not  been  carried  out, 
and  the  Macedonians  are  worse  oft  than  ever:  but  humanitarian 
questions  apart,  the  Macedonian  portion  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  is 
a  failure  because  Russia  is  better  off  now  than  she  would  have 
been  if  England  and  Austria  had  let  her  alone  to  do  her  own 
will  in  the  San  Stefano  Treaty.  “Veteran,”  in  discussing  the 
second  of  his  two  blots  in  the  War  Office  system,  congestion  of 
work  at  headquarters,  and  the  separation  between  administra¬ 
tive  and  financial  responsibility,  challenges  any  one  to  defend 
the  young  men  of  the  Treasury.  In  a  note  he  adds  that  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Wolseley  fulfils  the  desired  conditions 
better  than  any  other  could  have  done.  Vernon  Lee’s  article 
on  Literary  Construction  is  in  part  a  development  of  the  theory 
illustrated  some  months  ago  in  her  exposition  of  style:  “In 
literature  all  depends  on  what  you  can  set  the  reader  to  do.” 
Vernon  Lee  brings  a  peculiarly  keen  critical  faculty  to  the 
analysis  of  the  mysteries  of  technique,  and  her  treatment,  for 
instance,  of  George  Eliot’s  scenic  method  of  representation  is 
simply  bubbling  with  suggestiveness.  Weismann,  in  a  paper 
which  is  sufficiently  comprehensible  to  interest  even  the  casual 
reader,  gives  a  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  “  Weis¬ 
mannism  Once  More,”  contending  afresh  that  the  effects  of  use 
and  disuse  cannot  be  transmitted.  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  in  his 
“Jingoism  in  America,”  tells  the  story’  of  the  boundary  dispute 
between  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana.  The  Monroe  doctrine, 
right  or  wrong,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  affair, 
which  is  no  question  of  British  aggression,  but  a  question  of 
how  far  Britain  is  to  recede  from  a  frontier  marked  out  in  1797, 
that  is  before  the  Monroe  doctrine  (which  deals  only  with 
status  quo)  was  proclaimed.  Vincenzo  Riccio  answers  Ouida’s 
attack  on  Crispi ;  Mr.  Moreton  Frewen  brings  some  pic¬ 
turesque  facts  to  show  the  folly  of  the  anti-silver  craze;  and  Mr. 
Laird  Clowes  proposes  a  scheme  of  electoral  reform  by  which 
fewer  votes  should  be  wasted  or  remain  unpolled,  and  the 
minority  should  be  represented  according  to  its  numbers. 

Mr.  Courtney,  in  the  “National  Review,”  talks  amusingly  of 
Proportional  Representation  and  the  late  election.  He  has  no 
doubt  the  apologist  of  the  present  system  will  find  very  com¬ 
forting  reasons  to  approve  it,  even  if  a  minority  in  the  country 
should  return  a  majority  to  Parliament.  Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey 
quotes  an  exquisite  and  serious  passage  from  Lord  Coke,  ex¬ 
plaining  how  a  Parliament  man  ought  to  have  five  qualities  of 
the  elephant,  and  illustrates  Lord  Coke’s  remark  by  tracing  the 
qualities  in  the  most  typical  Member  of  the  present  Parliament. 
Sirs.  Lynn  Linton  talks  perfect  nonsense  on  the  usual  subject; 
and  the  faults  which  Mr.  Frank  II.  Hill  and  Miss  H.  Dendy 
find  with  Evolution  and  Socialism  are  really  startling  in  their 
originality.  Colonel  H.  Ward's  story  of  his  residence  in  Bhopal 
as  Minister  to  Shah  Jehan  Begum  is  interesting,  as  only  a 
personal  narrative  can  be.  The  Begum  had  given  such 
supreme  power  to  her  second  husband,  an  adventurer  of  humble 
birth,  who  was  not  even  a  strong  man,  and  he  brought  the 
country  to  such  a  pass  that  the  British  Government  deposed 
him.  The  Begum,  a  woman  of  strong  character,  was  deeply 
hurt ;  but  she  agreed  to  take  the  advice  of  the  Viceroy  in  the 
choice  of  a  Minister,  only  stipulating  that  he  should  be  a 
European.  Colonel  Ward  found  the  difficulties  of  his  position 
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insurmountable,  and  when,  after  two  and  a  half  years’  residence, 
his  resignation  was  accepted  by  Lord  Dufiferin,  those  who  were 
best  qualified  to  judge  congratulated  him  upon  getting  away 
from  Bhopal  with  his  reputation  untouched.  Mr.  Hartley 
Withers  criticizes  adversely  the  work  of  the  Committee  which 
sat  upon  Joint  Stock  Companies  ;  neither  lawyers  nor  actuaries 
were  the  right  people  to  form  such  a  Committee,  and  they  were 
far  too  cautious. 


The  Rev.  T.  E.  Brown’s  prose  is  as  fine  reading  as  his 
verse,  and  to  every  one  who  takes  the  “New  Review’’  in 
his  hand,  the  causerie  on  Robert  Burton  will  appear  a 
ascinating  piece  of  work,  glowing,  impetuous,  wonderfully 
alive.  But  there  are  a  few  whom  it  will  touch  peculiarly — they 
will  recall  a  winter  Sunday  evening  at  school,  and  Brown 
talking  just  such  a  talk  as  this  about  the  amazing  author  of 
“The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.”  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  makes  up 
or  her  ravings  in  the  “National”  by  her  “Word  in 
Season  ”  about  the  missionaries  in  China.  This  view  of  the 
case  wants  putting  badly,  for,  though  it  is  terrible  for  men  and 
women  to  be  massacred,  it  should  be  understood  that  a  Govern¬ 
ment  is  liable  to  be  dragged  into  difficulties  at  the  tail  of  people 
who  go  where  their  presence  and  their  work  is  “  an  aggression 
and  an  impertinence.”  Mr.  Oldknow  cries  out  upon  the 
policy  of  repressing  the  engineer  branch  of  the  navy.  The 
materiel  is  first-rate,  but  the  Admiralty  have  made  a  mistake  in 
slighting  \\\t  personnel.  Mr.  Henry  Cust  gives  a  sympathetic 
sketch  of  Stambuloff’s  career.  It  was  true  that  Bulgaria  owed 
her  freedom  to  Russia,  but  it  was  equally  clear  that  an  anti- 
Russian  and  philo-Turkish  policy  could  alone  bring  about  her 
national  independence,  and  that  was  Stambuloffs  great  principle. 
“Gallicus”  answers  “  Diplomatics  ”  on  the  subject  of  Or- 
leanism.  What  the  Royalists  in  France  care  about  is  the 
system  of  Monarchy,  not  so  much  this  or  that  person — anything 
but  a  Republic,  and  the  Due  d’Orleans  has  as  good  a  title  to 
the  throne  as  a  nation  need  care  to  look  for.  Mr.  W.  Roberts 
is  decidedly  unfair  to  the  Free  Library  ;  his  chief  objection  is 
to  the  great  amount  of  fiction  supplied  by  the  Free  Libraries; 
but  he  is  not  very  clear  in  his  proof  that  the  big  demand  for 
fiction  has  “  ousted  the  genuine  student  from  his  rightful  place.” 
Mr.  Marriott  Watson  adds  another  exciting  episode  in  the 
“Adventures  of  Dick  Ryder” — his  escape  from  hanging. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications. 
He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  -with 
writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be  sent 
to  the  Publishing  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand  ; 
*  or  to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lane,  London,  E.C.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MEDOC— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 

^  Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 

quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  13s* 
at  muchjiigher  prices. 


ST 


ESTEPHE. 

SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE,  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 


16s. 


9s. 


Also  a  very  large  Stock  of  medium  and  high-class  wines, 
Including  Vintages  1868,  '70,  '74,  '77,  '78,  80,  84,  88,  89,  91. 


PRICES  INCLUDE  BOTTLES. 


G  Dozens  Delivered  to  any  Railway  Station. 
Price  List  Free  by  Post. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 


T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 


NOTICE. — In  consequence  of  the  great  demand  for  back  slumbers  of 
The  Saturday  Review  and  the  rapidly  growing  scarcity  of 
some ,  in  future  the  minimum  price  of  back  numbers ,  except  those  of 
the  current  Volume ,  will  be  ONE  SHILLING  each. 


.IF.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

Managers.  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 


For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


P  and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

L  •  BOMBAY,  GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  BRINDISI,) 

EGYPT,  ADEN,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY . J  every  wee  ' 

CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  COLOMBO,  CHINA,  STRAITS,-) 

JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA,  >  every  fortnight. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 


and  NAPLES.. 


For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 


PARIS. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  ( near  the 
Bourse ),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani’s,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  at  Le 
Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capacities,  and  Le  Kiosque 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capacities. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  $-Bots. 


7s.  6d. 


INSURANCE. 


—i 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

Est.  1803.— I  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  1 1 , 200,000.  Paid-up,  ^300,000.  Total  Funds  over  Ii ,  500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


THE  COLONIAL  MUTUAL 


LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LIMITED, 

33  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 
FUNDS  EXCEED  £1,750,000. 

POLICIES  ISSUED  UNDER  THE  ORDINARY,  MODIFIED  TONTINE,  AND 
MORTUARY  DIVIDEND  SYSTEMS. 

EDWARD  W.  BROWNE,  F.S.S.,  Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  .... 


.  £20,000,000. 


“  THE  TIMES  ”  Dee.  29, 1894,  says  in  a  leading  article  on 

“  Our  Daughters  ” 

"  FIVE  per  cent,  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  of  interest  on  good 


1  security  when  paterfamilias  set  up  housekeeping  ;  now  he  must  think 
“  himself  lucky  when  he  can  get  Three." 


me  Hum  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  ol  He®  York 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent. 


UNDER  ITS 


Debenture  Policy, 


which  also  provides  for 


Death  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle¬ 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 


ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  £32,000,000. 


Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 
D.  C.  HARDEMAN,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom, 

17  &  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 


ESTABLISHED  1824.  TOTAL  FUNDS  EXCEED  £4,000,000.  ESTABLISHED  1824. 


SCOTTISH  UNION  AND  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  CO. 


All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  In  Great 
Britain  to  equal  them  in  value. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

LIVERPOOL:  37  North  John  St.  Manchester:  26  Market  St. 


London  :  3  King  William  St.,  E.C.  Glasgow  :  150  West  George  St. 
Head  Office — 35  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 

Secretary—] .  K.  Macdonald.  Actuary— Colin  M'Cuaig,  F.F.A. 

General  Manager — A.  Duncan. 

life  insurance. 

Early  Bonus  Scheme.  (E.  B.)  The  following,  among  other  special  advan- 
tapes  apply  to  ordinary  Policies  issued  under  this  Scheme.  Besides  being  payable 
immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title,  they  are,  at  the  end  0/  three  years  from 

Entitled*  Vo  rank  for  Bonus  Additions  ;  Indisputable  on  the  ground  of  Errors  or 
Omissions  ;  World-Wide  without  Extra  Charge  ;  and  kept  ui  force,  wholly  or 
partially,  even  in  case  of  Non-payment  of  Premium. 

Special  Bonus  Scheme.  (D.  B.)  Under  this  Scheme  Profit  Policies  are 
issued  at  Non-Profit  Kates,  and  share  in  the  profits  when  the  premiums  received, 
accumulated  at  4  per  cent  compound  interest,  amount  to  the- Sum  Assured.  Policies 
of  this  class  which  have  for  the  first  time  become  entitled  to  rank  for  Bonus  have 
received  Additions  at  the  rate  of  £10  per  cent,  besides  a  further  progressive 
addition  of  £1  per  cent  per  annum. 

FIRE  INSURANCE. 

Almost  all  descriptions  of  Property  insured  on  the  most  favourable  conditions. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


AFRICA  IN  LONDON.— CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

AFRICAN  OSTRICH  FARM  ! 

AFRICAN  LOAN  COLLECTION  ! 

AFRICAN  (SOMALI)  NATIVE  VILLAGE  ! 

SOMALI  HORSE  RACES  ! 

SOMALI  DROMEDARY  RACES! 

SOMALIS  RIDING  OSTRICHES! 

SOMALIS  THROWING  SPEARS  ! 

SOMALIS  RIDING  BICYCLES! 

SOMALI  SHAM  FIGHT! 

DISPLAYS  BY  THE  SOMALI  NATIVES  ! 

DAILY  at  3.30  and  5.30.  Seats  is.  and  2s.  ;  promenade,  6d. 


"D  OYALTY  THEATRE. — Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr. 

ARTHUR  BOURCHIER.  ComDletely  refurnished,  redecorated,  and 
lighted  by  electricity.  TO-NIGHT  (SATURDAY),  and  EVERY  EVENING  at 
3.20,  THE  CHILI  WIDOW,  adapted  from  MM.  Bisson  and  Carre’s  successful 
French  Comedy,  “  M.  Le  Directeur."  Misses  Sophie  Larkin.  Kate  Phillips,  Irene 
Vanbrugh,  and  Violet  Vanbrugh  ;  Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier,  Mr.  W.  Blakeley,  &c. 
(Proprietress,  Miss  Kate  Santley.)  MATINEE  SATURDAY  NEXT  at  2.30. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


SPECIAL  INSURANCE 

FOR  THE 

TITLED,  PROFESSIONAL,  &  MERCANTILE  CLASSES 

COVERING  THE  RISK  OF 

ACCIDENTS  AND 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES, 

AND  UNDER  CERTAIN  CIRCUMSTANCES 

GRANTING  AN  ANNUITY. 


QUY'S  HOSPITAL  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE.— 

^  Early  applicat  ion  should  be  made  to  secure  rooms  for  the  Winter  Session. 
■Rent  from  ios.  to  16s.  a  week. — Apply  to  the  Warden,  The  College,  Guy's 
Hospital,  S.E. 


f'LUY’S  HOSPITAL  Prelim.  Scientific  (M.B.),  London. — 

V-1  The  NEXT  COURSE  of  LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL  CLASSES 
for  the  examination  will  begin  on  OCT.  1.  Candidates  entering  for  this  course  can 
register  as  medical  students. — Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Dean,  Guy’s  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 


gT.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL  AND  COLLEGE. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  BEGIN  on  Tuesday,  October  ist,  1895. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  the  col¬ 
legiate  regulations. 

'The  Hospital  contains  a  service  of  720  beds.  Scholarships  and  Prizes  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  nearly  £900  are  awarded  annually. 

The  Medical  School  contains  large  Lecture  Rooms  and  well-appointed  Labora¬ 
tories  for  Practical  Teaching,  as  well  as  Dissecting  Rooms,  Museum,  Library,  &c. 

A  large  Recreation  Ground  has  recently  been  purchased,  and  was  formally  opened 
last  summer. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Warden  of  the  College, 
Si.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  E.C. 

A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


CT.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

^  ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  S.E. 


The  WINTER  SESSION  of  1895-96  will  open  on  WEDNESDAY,  October  2nd, 
when  the  prizes  will  be  distributed  at  3  p.m.  by  Sir  EDWIN  ARNOLD,  K.C.I.E., 
C.S.I. 

Three  Entrance  Scholarships  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  September,  viz.  : 
One  of  ^150  and  one  of  £60,  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  with  either  Physiology, 
Botany,  or  Zoology,  for  first  year  s  students  ;  one  of  £50  in  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
and  Chemistry  for  third  year’s  students. 

Scholarships  and  money  prizes  of  the  value  of  £$00  are  awarded  at  the  Sessional 
Examinations,  as  well  as  several  medals. 

Special  classes  are  held  throughout  the  year  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific,  and 
Intermediate  M.B.  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London. 

All  hospital  appointments  are  open  to  students  without  charge. 

The  School  Buildings  and  the  Hospital  can  be  seen  on  application  to  the  Medical 

Secretary. 

The  fees  may  be  paid  in  one  sura  or  by  instalments.  Entries  may  be  made 
separately  to  lectures  or  to  hospital  practice,  and  special  arrangements  are  made  for 
students  entering  in  their  second  or  subsequent  years  ;  also  for  dental  students  and 

for  qualified  practitioners. 

A  register  of  approved  lo  Jging>  is  kept  by  the  Medical  Secretary,  who  also  has  a 
list  of  local  medical  practitioners,  clergymen,  and  others  who  receive  students  into 
their  houses. 

For  prospectuses  and  all  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Rendle,  the  Medical  Secretary. 

G.  H.  MAKINS,  Dean. 


WOOLWICH  and  SANDHURST.— WALTER  WREN, 

M.A.,  Cambridge,  PREPARES  PUPILS.  The  latest  references  are  to 
parents,  &c.,  of  pupils  who  passed  2nd,  7th,  13th  16th,  28th,  31st,  36th,  39th,  and 
58th.  The  special  characteristic  of  Mr.  Wren’s  system  of  military  education  is  the 
preparation  of  candidates  for  both  the  open  competitive  and  the  coming-out 
examination,  so  as  to  secure  R.E.  for  Woolwich  candidates.  The  Candidates  who 
passed  FIRST  and  fourth  in  the  late  Competition  for  six  vacancies  in  the  India 
Forests  Department  were  Mr.  Wren's  Pupils.— Address  till  September  ioth,  Astley 
House,  Staveley  Road,  Eastbourne. 


U^UNDLE  SCHOOL. — Classical,  Modern,  Science,  and 

^  Engineering  Sides.  Fee*  £6$  to  £7$  a  year.  Last  year's  successes  include 
Four  Classical  Scholarships,  a  Science  Exhibition  (Trinity  College,  Cambridge),  a 
Science  Scholarship  and  Woolwich  Entrance  (mh  place).  Next  term  begins 
Sept.  17.  Apply  to  the  Headmaster. 


A  DISTINGUISHED  DUTCH  PHILOLOGIST 

(Litt.  hum.  doctor),  well  acquainted  with  the  English,  French,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Swedish,  and  Danish  Languages,  would  accept  a  situation  in  England  as 
Tutor  in  a  family  or  a*  Private  Secretary.  Correspondenf,  Translator,  &c.  Please 
address  G.  R.,  care  of  Messrs.  Luzac  &  Co.,  46  Great  Russell  Street,  London. 


/T'HE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

A  rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 


Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom . £1  8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World .  1  10  4 


Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail. 

Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C, 


SUMS  ASSURED  from  £500  to  £4000. 

WITH  DISABLEMENT  ALLOWANCES  UP  TO  £12  A  WEEK. 
Premiums  from  £2. 

A  WORLD-WIDE  POLICY. 


OCEAN  ACCIDENT  AND  GUARANTEE  CORPORATION,  LTD., 

40  to  44  MOOEGATE  STEEET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
FOUNDED  1871. 

ASSETS  (including  Uncalled  Capital,  31  Dec.,  1894),  £403,397. 


NO  TOURIST’S  OUTFIT  IS  COMPLETE 

WITHOUT 

VINOLIA  CREAM  for 

SUNBURN,  INSECT  BITES,  ITCHING,  &c. 


NO  END  OF  WORRY  SAVED  BY  USINO 

STONE’S  TIME  SAVING 

For  keeping  in  order  all  SPECIALITIES 

LETTERS,  PAPERS,  PAMPHLETS,  MUSIC,  &c. 

Sold  by  Stationers  ererywhere.  Send  postcard  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Manufacturers 

HENRY  STONE  Be  SON,  BANBURY. 

Special  Boxes,  Files,  and  Cabinets  made  to  order  for  a  variety  of  purposes 


BORWICK’S 

BAKING 


LARGEST  SALE  IN 
THE  WORLD. 


THE  BEST  THAT  MONEY 
CAN  BUY. 


POWDER 


“LANCET"  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions  Post  Free. 

T>  JJ  FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS 
Vli£>,  FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 


DIABETES 

48s.  PER  DOZEN.  VJTCT/V 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  V  V  iTl  A  OA,  I  . 

OF  THE  PROPRIETORS: 

GEORGE  BACK  &  C  O. 

DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISH0PSGATE. 
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THE 

British  Workman  s  &  General  Assurance  Go. 

LIMITED. 


The  History  of  the  Institution. 

The  history  of  this  institution,  and  especially  its  recent  history,  is 
marvellous.  Every  one  who  is  concerned  in  it  is  justly  proud.  And  there 
is  something  substantial  of  which  to  be  proud,  as  is  shown  in  the  following 
figures,  illustrating  the  company’s  progress  during  the  last  twelve  years  : 


PREMIUM  INCOME. 


1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 


£118,017 

130,057 

142,864 

153,384 

173,543 

207,575 

243,889 

274,969 

289,406 

306,234 

335,282 

380,088 


The  premium  income  of  a  Life  Office  is  the  measure  of  its  popularity  and 
progress,  and  in  the  period  under  review  the  income  of  the  British 
Workman’s  and  General  Assurance  Company  has  been  nearly 
quadrupled. 

Standing  in  the  Front  Rank. 

This  Company  is  comparatively  young,  but  there  are  not  eight  Life 
Offices  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  have  so  large  an  income.  The 
progress  has  been  marvellous,  and  this  is  to  be  explained  by  the  liberality 
of  the  management  towards  the  policyholders.  No  other  company  has 
distributed  an  equal  amount  of  benefits  for  the  same  amount  of  premiums 
paid.  No  other  Industrial  Life  Office  has  treated  its  members  with  equal 
consideration  in  the  matter  of  surrender  values.  The  British  Workman's 
is  an  ideal  Industrial  Office. 


The  Ordinary  Department. 

The  business  in  this  department  is  highly  satisfactory ;  2,923  new  policies 
have  been  issued,  assuring  the  sum  of  £232,766  at  an  annual  premium  of 
£12,330.  In  this  branch,  apart  from  the  Industrial,  the  net  premium 
income  for  the  year  reached  the  solid  figure  of  £42,790,  and  the  accumulated 
funds  increased  from  £92,000  to  £113,711-  The  ordinary  department  is 
growing  in  importance  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  its  development — which  is  well 
assured— will  contribute  largely  to  the  future  success  of  the  company. 


BRITISH  WORKMAN'S  &  GENERAL  ASSURANCE  Co Ltd. 

LONDON— City  Offices,  2  WEST  STREET,  Finsbury  Pavement. 
Chief  Offices,  BROAD  STREET  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Managing  Director — H.  PORT. 


Make  Bonnie  Bairns. 
TRY 


The  I 


ROVOST 


O 


DEAL 


B 


ATS, 


REAKFAST 


F  OOD. 


PREPARED  in  SCOTLAND  from  Carefully  Selected  SCOTCH  OATS. 
COOKS  IN  TEN  MINUTES. 

In  face  of  the  Keenest  Competition  they  have  the  LARGEST  SALE  of  SCOTCH 
ROLLED  OATS  in  England,  achieved  solely  on  their  merits. 

pROVOST  QATS. 

AS  THE  PROVOST’S  POSITION  IS  PREMIER  IN  SCOTLAND,  SO  IS  THAT  OF  F ROVOST 
ROLLED  OATS  AMONGST  SIMILAR  PREPARATIONS  EVERYWHERE. 


pROVOST  QATS. 

Prepared  by  onr  Patent  Process,  whereby  the  Rich  Nutty  Flavour  of  the 
Oatmeal  is  retained. 

T)  ROVOST  /^\  ATS. 


r 


O 


Sold  in  1  lb.  and  2  lb.  packets,  everywhere,  by  all  Grocers  and  Food  Dealers. 
Sole  Manufacturers  : 

R.  ROBINSON  &  SONS,  ANNAN,  N.B. 

Support  British  Farmers. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  COLD  MINE,  LAND  &  EXPLORATION  SHARES. 

H.  HALFORD  &  CO. 

70  &  71  Palmerston  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 

Telegraphic  Address :  “MONITOR,  LONDON. 

Large  buyers  and  sellers  of  South  African  Gold  Mining, 
Land,  and  Exploration  shares.  Close  market  prices  guaran¬ 
teed.  Low  Contango  rates.  Accounts  opened  for  settlement 
in  three  months,  if  desired.  All  profits  paid  directly  accounts 
are  closed.  _ 

Send  for  our  selected  list  oj  the  best  Mine  and  other  shares  for  investment  or 

speculation. 

H.  HALFORD  &  CO., 

70  &  71  PALMERSTON  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

References  in  nil  joa.irte  qftJie  United  Kingdom  nnd  Ahoail. 
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RAND  D  OR  MINES,  LTD. 


CAPITAL,  £175,000, 

In  Shares  of  £1  each. 


£45,000  reserved  for  Working  Capital. 

Offices:  Dashwood  House,  E.C. 


DESCRIPTIVE  PARTICULARS. 


THE  property  for  the  development  of  which  the  Rand  d’Or  Mines, 
Limited,  has  been  established  consists  of  fifty  claims  in  the  Witpoortje 
and  Princess  Roodepoort  districts,  about  nine  miles  west  of  Johannesburg, 
in  the  midst  of  the  gold  producing  portions  of  the  Witwatersrand.  The 
property  has  been  favourably  reported  on  by  some  well-known  South 
African  Mining  Engineers  and  managers,  including  Mr.  H.  Bowles,  M.E., 
late  manager  of  the  Steyn  Main  Estate,  Mr.  G.  W.  Hope,  M.E. ,  late  of 
the  Bultfontein  Mines,  and  Mr.  John  Webster,  member  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 


THE  REEFS. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hope  reports: — “The  series  of  reefs  which  runs  through 
these  properties  is  generally  known  as  the  northern  series  ;  the  dip  is  to  the 
south  of  about  40.  It  can  be  seen  from  the  sketch  plan  already  handed  you 
that  the  properties  to  the  east  are  Mynpacht  of  the  Princess  Estate  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Durban  Roodepoort  Company,  on  the  west,  are  the  properties  of 
the  Gordon  Estate  Company  and  private  owners.” 

“It  is  the  opinion  of  many  prospectors,  and  with  which  I  concur,  that 
the  rich  reef  now  worked  by  the  New  Rietfontain  Company  is  one  of  the 
reefs  in  this  formation." 

Mr.  Bowles  says:  “These  reefs  run  parallel,  and  to  the  North  of  the 
Main  Reef  series,  and  in  a  direct  line  with  the  New  Rietfontein  (which  is. 
paying  so  well  at  present).  In  my  opinion  one  of  these  reefs  run  through, 
your  claims.” 

Speaking  on  the  reefs  Mr.  Webster  observes:  “  The  direction  of  these 
reefs  is  nearly  east  and  west,  with  a  dip  of  about  45  degrees  south,  so  that 
the  claims  represent  many  years  of  working  without  encroaching  upon  ad¬ 
joining  land,  and  in  my  opinion  offer  a  splendid  advantage  to  capitalists  for 
a  speedy  and  handsome  return  for  the  capital  necessary  for  purchasing  and 
developing  same.  The  walls  of  the  reefs  are  well  defined,  and  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  to  support  the  ground  without  the  use  of  scarcely  any  timber. 
This  is  an  important  matter,  as  it  will  enable  the  work  to  be  carried  on  with 
comparatively  little  expense.” 

THE  FORMATION. 

“The  formation  consists  of  alternate  beds  of  conglomerate  (banket) 
sandstone  and  ferruginous  slates  running  east  and  west  to  the  north  of  the 
main  reef  series  to  which  it  is  parallel.  — G.  W.  Hope  s  Report. 

"  There  are  no  less  than  three  reefs  running  through  the  entire  claims, 
and  parallel  with  each  other.  These  are  composed  of  conglomerate  of. 
slate  iron,  &c. ,  locally  known  as  banket.  John  \\  ebsters  Repoit. 


ASSAY. 

Writing  on  this  subject  Mr.  Hope  states:  “  I  may  mention  that  I  was  all 
ver  this  ground  when  I  was  last  in  the  Transvaal,  and  samples  we  took, 
rom  Mr.  Rorke’s  block  of  claims  assayed  from  10  dwt.  to  over  2  oz.  to  the- 
on,  but  I  think  we  can  count  upon  say  10  dwt.  for  milling  purposes. 

“I  have  carefully  panned  these  reefs,  and  can  say  with  certainty,  that 
wo  of  them  average  from  7  to  xi  dwt.  per  ton  of  ore.  Mr.  Bowles 
leport. 

•  •  The  present  average  assay  value  is  from  10  to  15  dwt.  of  gold  per  ton, 
ill  of  which  is  free  milling,  but  fully  1  oz.  per  ton  may  be  expected  at  a 
lepth  of  less  than  100  ft.  from  surface.”— John  Webster. 

“A  few  years  ago  an  alluvial  claim  on  this  formation,  known  as  Fuller 
ind  Norton’s  claim,  from  which  they  panned  by  sluicing  over  £4000  worth 
>f  gold.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  deposit  was  from  these  reefs.”— II. 
Bowles’s  Report. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

“  A  good  deal  of  prospecting  has  been  done  in  the  shape  of  trendies  and 
small  pits  sunk  in  the  reefs,  which  thoroughly  satisfied  me  that  the  latter 
will  considerably  increase  in  value  as  depth  is  attained.  It  is  a  well-known 
[act  that  in  recent  years  several  thousand  pound  s  worth  of  gold  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  sluicing  the  surface  soil  in  close  proximity  to  these  reefs,  and  no 
practical  engineer  who  has  seen  the  ground  in  question  can  doubt  but  that, 
the  gold  realized  in  this  way  was  washed  from  the  reefs  now  under  consider- 
ation.” — John  Webster  s  Report. 

“Considerable  trenching  and  small  shaft  work  has  been  done  on  your 
property,  and  the  panning  at  10  ft.  deep  materially  increases  its  value.  -H. 
Bowles,  M.E. 

In  concluding  his  report  Mr.  Webster  remarks  :  “  I  cou.d  write  a  good 
deal  more  regarding  the  merits  of  this  property,  but  its  favourable  pos.t.on, 
situated  as  it  is  between  rich  producing  mines.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  that  this  property  offers  a  thoroughly  safe  investment,  and  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  it  could  be  disposed  of  at  present  at  Johannesburg  for  a  muck 
larger  sum  than  the  present  promoters  are  now  asking." 
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CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 


INCORPORATED  SOCIETY  FOR  PROVIDING 

HOMES  FOR  WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 


Presidents  : 

The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York. 

MEANS  ADOPTED : 

(1)  Establishing  Small  Homes. 

(2)  Boarding-out. 

(3)  Emigration. 

HELP  URGENTLY  NEEDED  for  the  support  of 
i^ver  2,200  Destitute  and  Orphan  Children  under 
ihe  Society’s  care,  and  to  enable  the  Executive  to  accept 
many  deserving  cases. 

LThe  Clergy  are  earnestly  asked  to  allow  the  Society  a 
share  in  the  Offertories  devoted  to  extra-parochial  objects, 
i early  the  whole  of  the  children  in  the  Homes  having  been 
accepted  on  their  recommendation. 

Contributions  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  E.  de 
U.  Rudolf,  Secretary. 

Offices  of  the  Society,  The  Church  House,  Dean’s  Yard, 
Vestminster,  S.VV. 

Cheques  should  be  crossed  “  Lloyds  Bank,  Limited,  54 
it.  James’s  Street,  S.W.,”  and  made  payable  to  “  E.  de  M. 
ludolf.” 


THE  ROYAL  ASSOCIATION  IN  AID  OF 

rHE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 

(St.  Saviour’s  Church,  Lecture  and  Reading-Room), 

419  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
President— THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 
Treasurer— S.  BRIGHT  LUCAS,  Esq.  (pro  tem.). 

Hon  Secretaries  f  The  Rev-  Canon  MANSFIELD  OWEN,  M.  A. 

non.  {secretaries  bright  LUCAS,  Esq. 

Secretary— Mr.  THOMAS  COLE. 
ank-THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER,  Stratford  Place,  W. 


P  HE  OBJECTS  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  are  to  promote  the  spiritual 
»  and  temporal  wtlfare  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb— about  2000  of  whom 
side  in  London— by  the  following  means  : 

*• — To  provide  extended  Religious  and  .Secular  Instructions  among  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  throughout  the  Metropolis  after  they  have  quilted 
schooL 

The  DEAF  and  DUMB  are  beyond  the  reach  of  all  ordinary 
ministerial  agency  for  public  religious  instruction.  The  only 
means  adapted  to  their  condition  is  a  special  provision  in  the  sign 
and  manual  language.  This  Association  provides  at  present 
fifteen  services  per  week  in  nine  parts  of  London,  besides  several 
other  occasional  ones. 

2-  — To  visit  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  their  own  homes. 

3-  — To  assist  Deaf  and  Dumb  persons  in  obtaining  employment. 

4-  To  relieve,  either  by  gifts  or  loans  of  money,  deserving  necessitous 

Deaf  and  Dumb  persons. 

5.— To  encourage  the  early  training  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  children  pre¬ 
paratory  to  their  admission  into  Educational  Institutions. 

Ihe  Committee  ask  whether  the  reader  will  not,  in  grateful  acknowleJg-  1 
nt  for  the  great  blessing  of  hearing,  give  an  Annual  SUBSCRIPTION  to 

S  Society. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
:  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Stratford  Place.  W.  ;  or  by  the 
rretarv  Mr.  THOMAS  COLE,  at  419  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 


I 

1  The 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

List  of  Subscriptions  Opened  on  FRIDAY,  6th 
SEPTEMBER,  and  will  Close  on  MONDAY,  9th 
SEPTEMBER,  at  Four  p.m.,  for  both  Town  and 
Country. 


Selukwe  Consolidated,  w. 

(RHODESIA.) 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1890. 


CAPITAL  -  £370,000, 

IN  170,000  SHARES  OF  £1  EACH,  WITH 
POWER  TO  INCREASE. 

90,000  Shares  are  to  be  allotted  as  fully  paid  to  the 
Vendors  as  part  of  the  purchase  consideration, 
and  80,000  are  now  offered  for  Subscription 
at  par. 

PAYABLE  2  6  ON  APPLICATION, 

»  5/-  „  ALLOTMENT, 

And  the  Balance  as  required. 


Directors 

NEVILLE  A.  ABRAHAMS,  E-q.,  of  Messrs.  Neville  A.  Abrahams 
&  Co.,  Warnford  Court,  E.C. 

’W-  HEPBURNE,  Esq.,  Springfield  Lodge,  Crawley,  Sussex, 
Director,  Rocdepoort  Deep  Level  Gold  M  ning  Company,  Limited. 

F.  E.  LANDER,  Esq.,  8  Old  Jewry,  E.C.  ;  Director,  Selukwe 
Development  Syndicate,  Limited. 

E.  S.  RE\  ETT,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  George  Cawston  &  Co.,  Warnford 

Court,  E.C. 

F.  I.  RICARDE-SEA\  ER,  Esq.,  f  .R.S.  (Edin.),  Chairman  Rhode¬ 

sian  Claims,  Limited  ;  Director,  Bechuanaland  Exploration  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited. 

/Ibanagers  in  Soutb  Africa 

TIIE  BECHUANALAND  EXPLORATION  COMPANY,  Limited- 


bankers 

THE  COMMERCIAL  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND,  Limited,  62  Lom¬ 
bard  Street,  E.C.  ,  Head  Office,  Edinburgh;  Glasgow,  and  other 
Branches  in  Scotland. 

THE  NATAL  BANK,  Limited,  156  &  157  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

Solicitors. 

Messrs.  BURN  &  BERRIDGE,  11  O.d  Broad  Street,  E.C. 


jSrohers. 

London  Messrs.  BRUNTON,  BOURKE  &  Co..  iS  Finch  Lane, 
E.C.,  and  Stock  Exchange. 

Glasgow  :  R.  A.  MACLEAN,  Esq.,  135  Buchanan  Street,  and  Stock 
Exchange. 

auditors. 

Messrs.  JACKSON,  PIXLEY,  BROWNING,  1IUSEY  &  Co., 
58  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 


Secretaire  and  Offices  (pro  tem.). 

GEORGE  THOMSON,  Winchester  House,  E.C.  (C  Staircase). 


'  I  '"HIS  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire,  develop,  and,  if  con- 
I  s  dcred  desirable,  to  sell  to  subsidiary  Companies,  or  otherwise 
deal  with,  Mining,  Land,  Town,  and  other  properties  in  South  Africa, 
and  particularly  in  the  Territories  of  the  British  South  Africa  Com¬ 
pany,  and  as  regards  such  Territories  subject  to  the  regulations  of  that 
Company. 

The  properties  to  be  immediately  acquired  by  the  Company  com¬ 
prise  : — 

(1)  180  Gold  Mining  Reef  Claims. 

(2)  30,000  Acres  of  Karin  Lands. 

(3)  2  Town  Stands  in  Iiuluxayo. 

Prospectuses  and  forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Bankers  and  Brokers,  and  a:  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 


THE  HOSPITAL  for  DISEASES  of  the  THROAT, 
GOLDEN  SQUARE,  W.  (Founded  1863.) 

Patron — HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Bankers— Sir  SAMUEL  SCOTT,  Bart.,  &  CO. 

W.  HOLT,  Secretary. 
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CHARITIES,  &c. 


'J'HE 


HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN,  Soho 

Square,  W.  Founded  1842. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  1SS7. 

Patron— H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  of  WALES,  K.G. 
President— The  DUKE  of  WESTMINSTER,  K.G. 


CT.  MARY’S  HOSPITAL,  Paddington, 

'O  w.,  greatly  needs  HELP. 

THOMAS  RYAN,  Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL, 

U  Gower  Street.  —  FUNDS  urgently  NEEDED. 
Bankers,  Coutts  &  Co.,  No.  59  Strand. 


N.  H.  NIXON,  Secretary . 


FUNDS  urgently  NEEDED  for  the  maintenance  of 
6-  beds.  DAVID  CANNON,  Secretary. 


r  ONDON  HOSPITAL,  Whitechapel,  E. 

-L»  _ FUNDS  are  urgently  NEEDED.  Bankers, 

Robarts,  Lubbock  &  Co.,  Glyn,  Mills  &  Co. 


'THE  GROSVENOR  HOSPITAL  FOR 

JL  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN, 


G.  Q.  ROBERTS,  House-Governor. 


Vincent  Square,  S.W. 

President — VISCOUNT  CROSS. 

Lady  President-The  BARONESS  BURDETT-COUTTS. 
In  consequence  of  the  increased  accommodation, 


TDOYAL  FREE  HOSPITAL,  Grays  Inn  1 

Road  W  C.— Open  free  to  the  sick  poor  without  I 
letters  of  recommendation.  This  Charity  is  unendowed, 
and  urgently  NEEDS  your  HELP. 


CONRAD  W.  THIES,  Secretary. 


FUNDS  are  greatly  NEEDED 

ALEX.  S.  HARVEY,  Secretary. 


pOYAL  NATIONAL  LIFEBOAT 

IN  INSTITUTION  (supported  solely  by  voluntary 
contributions).— The  Committee  earnestly  APPEAL  tor 
FUNDS  to  enable  them  to  keep  their  large  fleet  3  4 
lifeboats  and  their  crews  in  efficient  working  order.  P 

is  particularly  needed  at  the  present  time.  Since  1824 1  the 

Institution  has  granted  rewards  for  the  saving  0  up\iar  s 

38,000  lives  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  will  be  thankfully 
received  by  the  Secretary,  Charles  Dibdin,  Esq.,  14  J? 
Street  Adelphi,  W.C.,  and  by  all  the  Banks  in  the  United 

Kingdom. 


CEAMEN’S  HOSPITAL  SOCIETY 

(Dreadnought).  Greenwich.— AID  for  the  Society  s 
Hospitals  and  Dispensaries  urgently  NEEDED. 

P.  MITCHELLl,  Secretary. 


RING'S  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL, 

-IN-  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 


FUNDS  URGENTLY  NEEDED.  No  available 
Capital.  N.  BROMLEY,  Warden. 


f'ENTRAL  LONDON  THROAT,  NOSE 

A-  AND  EAR  HOSPITAL,  Gray’s  Inn  Road. 

Open  daily  to  the  poor  without  letter  of  recommendation, 

FUNDS  urgently  NEEDED. 

RICHARD  KERSHAW,  Secretary. 


T70R  EVERY  SHILLING  SENT  A  DAY 

JL  IN  EPPING  FOREST,  including  rail  and  substantial 
meal  can  be  provided  for  a  poor  and  often  sickly  EASI 
LONDON  CHILD.  Ten  thousand  waiting  to  go.  Every 
gift  areat  or  small,  promptly  acknowledged  as  usual  by 
Rev.^T.  W.  Atkinson,  Claremont,  Cawley  Road,  London  . 
Parcels  of  clothing  welcome  also.  Balance-sheet  by  c 
tered  accountants  to  every  donor. 


'T'HE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (Free), 

1  Fulham  Road,  S.W.  Poor  persons  admitted  or 
their  own  application.  A  number  of  beds  are  providec 
for  the  use  of  patients  who  may  remain  for  life.  CON 

SaftsL&TC0oNS  Ur§eDtly  W^UGHW 


A 


WEEK  AT  THE  SEA.-Help  is 

X  x  earnestlv  solicited  for  the  Sick  Poor  of  Plaistow  E. 

(“London  over  the  border.”)  Pop.  21,000.  During  the 

last  three  months  3278  necessitous  poor  patients  obtained 

ad  ice  and  medicine  at  St.  Mary’s  Dispensary -.and  ,266 

too  111  to  do  so,  were  visited  at  tfteir  own  Homes  by  our 

Medical  Missioner,  or  nursed  in  our  Hospital  or 

Children  Many  of  these  are  waiting  to  be  sent  to  .  . 
Ghiiaren  ma  y  for  Women,  and  St.  Marys 

Holiday  Home  for  Children  at  Southend-on-Sea.  Cheques 
Sd  orders  “o  Rev.  T.  Given-Wilson,  Vicar  of  Plaistow, 

London,  E. 


rANCER  WARDS  OF  THE  MIDDLE 

SEX  HOSPITAL. 


25  beds  devoted  to  helpless,  incurable  cases. 

a  Fund  of  -f  1 2  000  is  being  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
tin"  a  separate  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
lemale°cancer  patients  hitherto  located  in  the  Hospital-an 
improvement  which  is  urgently  demanded  on  the  ground  of 
the  health  comfort,  and  convenience  of  the  patients. 
Towards  the  cost  of  the  new  building  the  sum  o  £  000 
has  been  paid  or  promised,  and  an  urgent  AI 1  E 
made  for  the  balance  of  ^4000  still  required.  .  Patients  a 
admitted  without  letters  or  any  recommcndatton,  save  A 
of  necessity,  and  are  permitted  to  remain  until  reliev ed  D> 

art  or  released  by  death.” 


-  J 

F.  CLARE  MELHADO,  Secretary  Superintendent. 
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AT  WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL,  opposite 
VV  Westminster  Abbey,  instituted  1719.  the  olf^ 
hospital  -  ^udou  dep  de„,  upon  voluntary  contr* 

Seri:  MessTs^C  Hog  *  Co  „  Street 

Messrs.  Barclay,  Ransom  &  Co.,  1  Pall  Mall  East. 

SIDNEY  M.  QUENNELL,  Secretary. 


CT.  PETER’S  HOSPITAL  FOR  STONEI 
*  &c.,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W  -C. 

m 

34The  COMMITTEE  APPEAL  for  ANNUAL  SUI 
SCRIPTIONS  to  maintain  the  hospital  in  its  presei 
efficiency.  Bankers,  Barclay,  Bevan,  Intton  &  Co. 

IRWIN  H.  BEATTIE,  Secretary. 


^ttv  of  T  ONDON  TRUSS  SOCIETY,  35  Finsbury  Sc, 

CITT« r  ,he  ReSt  R»p.»rrf  Poor  .hroogPou,  ,h.  K»gdo,». 

Established  1807. 


Patron — H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 


the  Secretary  at  the  Institution.  j0H\j  NORBURY,  Treasurer. 

JOHN  WHITTINGTON,  Secretary 
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ESTABLISHED  IN  1869. 

Messrs.  H.  Halford  &  Co. 

STOCK  AND  SHARE  BROKERS, 

HAVE  NO  CONNECTION  WITH  ANY  OTHER  FIRM  OR  COMPANY. 

Our  Only  Address  is— 

70  &  71  Palmerston  Buildgs.,  Old  Broad  St.,  London,  E.C. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “ MONITOR ,  LONDON.”  Bankers:  PARR'S  BANKING  CO.  and  the  ALLIANCE  BANK  LTD. 


BUSINESS  TRANSACTED  IN  EVERY  CLASS  OF  STOCK  EXCHANCE  SECURITY 
AT  CLOSE  MARKET  PRICES  FREE  OF  BROKERACE. 

We  Open  Speculative  Accounts 

IN  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  RAILS,  ALSO  GOLD  MINING  SHARES  AT  CLOSE  PRICES; 

LEND  MONEY  TO  ANY  AMOUNT  ON  APPROVED  SECURITIES; 

GIVE  EVERY  ATTENTION  TO  PERSONAL  APPLICATIONS,  LETTERS,  OR  TELEGRAMS; 

SEND  TELEGRAMS  FREE  ON  OPENING  OR  CLOSING  STOCK;  GUARANTEE  CLOSE  MARKET  PRICES; 
SETTLE  PROMPTLY;  DELIVER  STOCK  TO  BANKERS  IF  REQUIRED. 


Cover. 

COVER  IS  TIIE  SUM  DEPOSITED  by  the  operator  to  protect  his  account,  and  is  the  full  extent  of  his  risk  under  our  system. 

AMERICAN  RAILS.  AMERICAN  RAILS. 

£10  Commands  £1,003  Stock,  or  50  Shares.  £40  Commands  £4,000  Stock,  or  200  Shares. 

20  „  2,000  „  100  „  IOO  ,.  10,000  „  500 

And  so  on  in  proportion.  There  is  no  further  charge  or  liability  whatever. 


South  African  Mine  Shares. 

The  most  active  and  profitable  market  on  the  Stock  Exchange  at  the  present  time  is  the  “  Kaffir  ”  market. 
The  investing  public,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  are  eagerly  absorbing  “  Kaffirs,”  and  every  day 
lihows  that  the  old  distrust  of  a  mining  investment  has  become  a  relic  of  the  past. 

Investors  of  all  classes  and  all  shades  of  opinion  are  buying.  Every  day  the  demand  increases  and  the 
market  widens,  until  South  African  Gold  Shares  have  become  as  easily  marketable,  not  only  in  London,  but 
ilso  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  other  great  European  capitals,  as  the  best  class  of  international  securities.  We  have 
lirect  information  from  the  gold  districts  every  week,  and  we  have  special  facilities  for  business  in  all  South 
African  Mine  Shares,  and  can  point  the  way  to  quick  profits  in  this  department.  Write  us  for  information,  and 
n  reply  you  will  get  sound  and  honest  advice. 


We  Think  Nothing  of  Trouble. 

Clients  can  call  or  write  and  ask  any  information  on  all  subjects,  and  they  will  get  prompt  replies  based  on  the  best 
nformation  obtainable,  and  resulting  from  our  life-long  experience  of  Men  and  Matters  in  the  Money  and  Stock  Markets. 

References  in  London  and  the  Provinces. 


I  HALFORD'S  "  ADVISER,"  fully  explaining  their  lystem  of  business 
rnd  containing  copies  of  testimonials  from  Clients  in  all  parts,  forwarded 
m  application.  It  should  be  read  by  every  Speculator. 

,  HALFORD  &  CO.'S  Offices  are  in  the  VERY  CENTRE  OF  TIIE 
-ITY,  close  to  thj  Stock  and  Mining  Exchanges,  and  are  supplied  with 
TELEPHONES.  TELEGRAPH  INSTRUMENTS,  and  all  leading 
ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS. 

j  HALFORD'S  DAILY  PRICE  LIST  of  the  leading  Securities, 
ogethcr  with  Railway  Traffic  Returns,  Movements  of  Bullion,  Price  of 
'ilyer,  4c.,  issued  every  evening,  and  forwarded  POST  free  to  Clients  in 

Town  and  Country. 

ALL  GRATIS 


HALFORDS  “INVESTOR’S  MONTHLY  MONITOR,”  a 

complete  guide  to  all  investment  Securities,  showing  Highest  and  Lowest 
prices,  the  Return  Yielded  on  present  investment,  Railway  Traffics,  and  a 
great  deal  of  other  useful  information.  Issued  gratis  to  Clients  on  ist  of 
every  month. 

HALFORDS  RECORD  OF  HIGHEST  AND  LOWEST  PRICES- 
HALFORDS  ENGLISH  TRAFFIC  TABLES. 

HALFORD'S  AMERICAN  TRAFFIC  TABLES. 

HALFORD  S  TELEGRAPH  CODE. 

HALFORD'S  WEEKLY  MINING  LIST. 

HALFORDS  DAILY  MINING  LIST. 

HALFORD'S*"  WHERE  IS  IT?"  BOOK. 

TO  CLIENTS. 


^  OUR  ONLY  ADDRESS  IS:  70  &  71  PALMERSTON  BUILDINGS,  E.C. 


Address  fo.’  Telegrams,  “MONITOR— London.” 
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rPHE  AFRICAN  ESTATE  COMPANY,  Limited.— 

A  NOTICE  TO  SHAREHOLDERS.  —  NOTICE  IS  HEREBY 
GIVEN  that  a  SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  Shareholders  of 
the  African  Estate  Company,  Limited.  WILL  BE  HELD  at  the  Offices  of 
the  Company  in  JOHANNESBURG,  South  African  Republic  (or  such 
other  place  as  may  be  duly  notified  in  the  public  press  at  Johannesburg),  at 
noon  on  TUESDAY,  October  2,  1895,  for  the  following  purposes  : 

(1)  To  accept  a  certain  offer  made  to  the  Company  by  Mons.  M. 

Euphrussi  and  Messrs.  Ansell,  Mankiewicz  &  Tallerman  (herein¬ 
after  called  the  Paris  Syndicate)  for  the  increase  of  the  capital  of  the 
Company  to  a  sum  of  not  exceeding  £goo,ooo  in  the  following 
manner : 

(a)  That  112,500  Shares  of  the  increased  capital  be  allotted  to  the 
Paris  Syndicate  at  the  price  of  £ 2  per  Shar  e,  payable  in  cash  against 
delivery  of  Scrip. 

(/>)  That  112,500  Shares  of  the  increased  capital  may  be  applied 
for  by  such  Shareholders  of  the  Company  as  are  on  the  register  at 
date  of  meeting  within  one  month  from  date  of  said  meeting  pro 
rata,  to  their  holdings  at  the  price  of  £2.  sterling  per  Share,  payable 
in  cash,  on  application,  the  Paris  Syndicate  hating  given  a  guarantee 
to  take  up  all  such  Shares  as  are  not  taken  up  by  Shareholders. 

(c)  That  the  Directors  of  the  Company  be  authorized  to  increase 
the  capital  of  the  Company  by  a  further  £-225,000  (thus  making  a 
total  capital  of  £goo,coo  as  aforesaid),  to  be  apportioned  as  follows : 

The  Paris  Syndicate  shall  have  the  right  and  option  of  taking  up 
T12  500  of  these  Shares  at  ^3  within  six  months  from  date  of  meet¬ 
ing,  payable  in  cash  against  Scrip. 

The  original  Shareholders,  as  at  date  of  meeting,  shall  have  the 
right  and  option  of  taking  up  112,500  of  these  Shares  at  £3  within 
six  months  from  date  of  meeting,  payable  in  cash  on  application. 

(d)  That  the  112,500  Shares  mentioned  in  paragraph  (a)  above 
shall  be  Bearer  or  Ordinary  Shares,  at  the  option  of  the  Paris 
Syndicate. 

(2)  To  authorize  the  issue  of  Bearer  Shares  by  the  Company,  and  to 

determine  upon  the  conditions  upon  which  such  issue  shall  be  made. 

This  Notice  is  issued  for  early  information  of  European  Shareholders 
only,  as  the  formal  notice  of  the  meet.ng  will  appear  in  the  Johannesburg 
newspapers. 

The  SHARE  REGISTER  at  the  London  Office  of  the  Company  WILL 
BE  CLOSED  at  noon  on  FRIDAY,  September  6,  1895,  so  that  the  list  of 
registered  European  Shareholders  may  be  sent  to  Johannesburg  in  time  for 
the  meeting. 

Dated  in  London  (2  Drapers’  Gardens)  this  2nd  day  of  September  1895. 

F.  M.  WOOLLAN,  London  Manager. 


BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS ,  BOOKBINDERS ,  and  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  &  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  ;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address  ;  BOOKMEN,  LONDON.  Code  :  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


AGENCY  FOE  AMEEICAN  BOOKS. 

n  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  BOOK- 

*  SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  EOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


0  Hart  Street ,  Bloomsbury ,  London . 

MR.  GEORGE  REDWAY,  formerly  of  York  Street, 

Covent  Garden,  and  late  Director  and  Manager  of  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
I  1  ubner  &  Co.,  Limited,  begs  to  announce  that  he  will  RESUME  BUSINESS 
ns  a  PUBLISHER  on  his  own  account  upon  OCTOBER  1  NEXT.  He  will  be 
ylad  in  the  meantime  to  hear  from  Authors  with  MSS.  ready  for  publication,  and  to 
consider  proposals  for  New  Books.  Address  as  above. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

ELDER  CONKLIN, 

AND  OTHER  STORIES. 


By  FRANK  HARRIS.  6s. 

“These  ably  conceived  and  ably  written  stories  seem  to  rank  the  late 
editor  of  the  Fortnightly  and  new  editor  of  the  Saturday  among  the 
4  realists.'  But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Three  of  the  six  are  simply 
4  realistic  ’  as  every  narrative  of  incident  should  be,  and  therefore  of  them¬ 
selves  hardly  suggest  a  distinctive  label  for  Mr.  Frank  Harris’s  work.  They 
betray  unmistakably  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte  ;  nor  are  we  sure  that 
that  writer  has  given  us  more  characteristic  or  graphic  pictures  of  the 
society  of  frontier  township  and  mining  camp  than  we  find  in  *  The 
Sheriff  and  his  Partner,’  '  Fatin'  Crow,' and  ‘The  Best  Man  in  Garotte.' 
The  three  remaining  stories — still  American  and  of  the  Western  States — are 
more  complex.  They  are  sufficiently  rich  in  incident,  but  incident  is 
subordinated  to  character,  and  the  mind  is  strung  up  to  high  tension  by  the 
spectacle  of  warring  impulses  and  tottering  virtue.” — Times. 


T-CNTJON:  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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NEW  WORKS  OF  FICTION,  Now  Ready. 

NOT  COUNTING  THE  COST. 

By  TASMA, 

Author  of  “  Uncle  Piper  of  Piper's  Hill,"  "  In  Her  Earliest  Youth,”  &c. 
In  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 


WILDERSMOOR.  By  C.  L.  Antrobus. 

In  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

A  singularly  original  and  powerful  story'.  The  strange  complications 
are  contrived  with  remarkable  ingenuity  and  recounted  in  such  masterly 
wise  as  to  constitute  a  perfectly  symmetrical  narrative,  teplete  with  thrilling 
and  unflagging  interest.  We  cannot  too  cordially  recommend  this  book 
to  the  novel-reading  public." — Daily  Telegraph. 


A  MONTH  OF  MADNESS.  By  Harold 

Vallings,  Author  of  “A  Parson  at  Bay,"  “The  Transgression  of 
Terence  Clancy,”  &c.  In  x  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s.  _ _ 


ANTHONY  GRAEME.  By  Edith  Gray 

Wheelwright,  Author  of  “The  Vengeance  of  Medea,”  &c.  In  1 
vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Contents.  SEPTEMBER.  Price  2s.  6d. 
Episodes  of  the  Month. 

To  my  Fellow- Disciples  at  Saratoga  Springs.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Leonard  H.  Courtney,  M.P. 

A  View  of  Roman  Catholicism.  By  Bernard  Holland. 

The  Philistine's  Coming  Triumph.  By  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton. 

The  New  Council  of  Defence.  By  H.  6.  Arnold-Forster,  M.T. 
Contemplation.  By  Miss  Wai.pole. 

My  Residence  at  Bhopal.  By  Colonel  H.  Ward,  C.I.E. 

French  Journalism.  By  a  Resident  in  Paris. 

The  Election  of  1895: 

I.  A  General  View.  By  Charles  Stuart- Wo rtley,  Q.C., 
M.P. 

II.  Some  Lessons  from  Scotland.  By  Lady  Frances 
Balfour. 

Gaps  in  Agnostic  Evolution.  By  Frank  PI.  Hill. 

Socialistic  Propaganda.  By  Miss  II.  Dendy. 

Old  Folks’  Tales.  By  M.  E.  Francis. 

The  Investor’s  Last  Hope.  By  Hartley  Withers. 

The  Elephant  in  Politics.  By  St.  Loe  Strachey. 


London:  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


Zbc  IRew  IReview. 

Edited  by  W.  E.  HENLEY. 

ONE  SHILLING  MONTHLY. 


C  ONT ENTS— SEP  TEMBER. 


MISS  DE  MAUPASSANT  ....  .  By  C.  E.  Raimond. 

THE  DEMORALIZATION  OF  LIBERALISM  .  .  .  By  Jas.  Anxa.nd. 

ROBERT  BURTON . By  Rev.  T.  E.  Brown. 

A  WORD  IN  SEASON . By  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton. 

A  TROPICAL  COLONY . By  Frederick  Boyle. 

WISDOM . By  W.  B.  Yeats. 

NON  PAS  ORLEANISME  MAIS  ROYALISME  .  .  By  “ Gallicus." 

AMERICAN  TRAITS . By  Martin  MorRis. 

ENGINEERING  IN  THE  NAVY  ....  By  R.  C.  Oldknow. 

THE  FREE  LIBRARY  FAILURE . By  W.  Roberts. 

THE  JUG  AND  THE  BOTTLE  .  .  .  By  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson. 

STAMBULOFF . By  Henry  Clst. 


London:  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  959.  SEPTEMBER  1895.  2s.  6d. 

CONTENTS. 

THE  JAPANESE  IMBROGLIO.  From  a  CORRESPONDENT  IN  THE 
East. 

A  M  \STER  OF  DECEIT.  By  Ian  Maclaren. 

BENJAMIN  CONSTANT. 

DEER-STALKING:  Si- ARCH  FOR  A  “ROYAL.”  By  Tom  Speedy. 
A  FOREIGNER.  Chaps.  XLVII.-LII. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  ‘  THE  QUEEN'S  MARIE.”  By  A.  Lang. 
JOHN  PETER  MACNAB,  Commission  Agent  and  Practical 
Golfer. 

A  SUMMER  SCENE.  Bv  Charles  T.  Lusted. 

WHY  WE  WENT  TO  CHII  RAL.  By  an  Indian  Correspondent. 
OXFORD  THEN  AND  NOW. 

HARNESSING  NIAGARA.  By  George  Forbes. 

THE  NEW  DAY. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  PUBLICATIONS. 

NEW  NOYELS  NOW  READY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

m  SET  HER  FREE.  By  G.  M.  Robins  (Mrs.  Baillie 

Reynolds),  Author  of  “  A  False  Position,”  “  The  Ides  of  March,  &c. 

DEB  O’MALLY’S.  By  Mrs.  George  Corbett,  Author 

of  “  Cassandra,”  &c.  2  vols. 

MARJORY’S  MISTAKE.  By  Adeline  Sergeant, 

Author  of  “Caspar  Brooke's  Daughter,”  “  Sir  Anthony,  &c.  3  vols. 

TWO  XEW  AXD  ORIGINAL  XOJ  ELS. 

Now  ready,  in  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s.  ^ 

TWIXT  WILL  AND  WILL  NOT.  By  Jessie  L.  Nichol- 
Second  Edition  of  TOO  LATE  REPENTED.  By  Mrs. 

Forrester,  Author  of  “Viva,”  “  My  Lord  and  My  Lady,  &c. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

THREE -AND-SIXPENNY  SERIES. 


Crown  8 vo,  uniformly  bound, 

BROTHER  GABRIEL. 

By  M.  Betham-Edwards. 

THE  HUSBAND  OF  ONE  WIFE. 

By  Mrs.  Venn. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  MARY  FEN¬ 
WICK. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

TWO  ENGLISH  GIRLS. 

By  Mabel  Hart. 

HIS  LITTLE  MOTHER. 

By  the  Author  of  “John  Halifax, 
Gentleman." 

MISTRESS  BEATRICE  COPE. 

By  M.  E.  Le  Clerc. 

A  MARCH  IN  THE  RANKS. 

By  Jessie  Fothergill. 

NINETTE.  .  . 

Bythe  Author  of  “Vera,”  “  Blue 
Roses,”  &c. 

A  CROOKED  PATH. 

By  Mrs.  Alexander. 

ONE  REASON  WHY. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby 
MAHME  NOUSIE. 

By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

THE  IDES  OF  MARCH. 

By  G.  M.  Robins. 

PART  OF  THE  PROPERTY. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 


bevelled  boards.  Each  y.  6d. 

CASPAR  BROOKE'S  DAUGHTER. 

By  Adeline  Sergeant 
JANET. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

A  RAINBOW  AT  NIGHT. 

By  the  Author  of  “Mistress 
Beatrice  Cope.” 

INTHE  SUNTIME  OF  HER  YOUTH. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

MISS  BOU /ERIE. 

By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

FROM  HARVEST  TO  HAYTIME. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Two  English 
Girls." 

THE  WINNING  OF  MAY. 

By  the  Author  of  “Dr.  Edith 
Romney." 

SIR  ANTHONY. 

By  Adeline  Sergeant. 
THUNDERBOLT.  An  Australian 
Story. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Middleton  Mac¬ 
donald. 

MARY  FENWICK’S  DAUGHTER. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby, 
i  ROBERT  CARROLL. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Mistress 
Beatrice  Cope.” 


London  :  HURST  &  BLACKETT,  Ltd.,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

CHATTO  &  WINDUS’S  NEW  B30KS. 

THE  PROFESSOR'S  EXPERIMENT,  ly  Mrs.  HUNGER- 

FORD,  Author  of  "  The  Three  Graces,"  is  now  ready,  in  three  vols.,  15s. 
net ;  and  at  every  Library _ _ 

SONS  OF  BELI  N\u,the  New  Novel  by  WILLIAM  WESTALL, 

will  be  ready  on  September  19.  in  2  volt.,  10s.  net ;  and  at  all  Libraries. 

GEORGE  MACDONALD'S  Neva  Romance,  LILITH,  will  be 

ready  on  S'pt'mb'r  12.  Crown  Zvo.  cloth.  6s _ 

THE  IMPRESSIONS  OF  AUREOLE :  the  Diary  of  a 

Modern  Society  IF) mm,  choicely  printed  on  blush-rose  paper,  anti  hand¬ 
somely  bound,  will  be  ready  immediately.  C rown  8 vo,  6s. _ 

CLARENCE,  the  New  No-cel  by  BRET  HARTE,  is  now  ready, 

with  8  Illustrations  by  A.  Jule  Goodman.  Crown  8 vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. _ 

GEORGE  R.  SIMS'S  New  Book,  DAQONET  ABROAD, 

will  be  ready  on  September  12.  Crown  8 vo,  cloth,  js.  6 i. _ 

THE  KING  IN  YELLOW,  by  ROBERT  W.  CHAMBERS, 

will  be  ready  on  September  so.  Lome  fcat>.  Zvo.  cloth,  or.  6 d. _ 

NEW  THREE-AND-SIXPENNY  NOVELS. 

AT  MARKET  VALUE-  By  Grant  Allfn. 

“A  bnght,  interesting,  clever,  and  healthy  story.  .  .  .  Mr.  Allen  s  geniality 
and  knowledge  of  the  world  suffice  to  make  his  stones  very  enjoyable,  and  the 
1  ite*t  of  them  is  not  the  least  so.  Spectator. 

A  COUNTRY  SWEETHEART.  By  Dora  Russell 

•«  It  U  a  bright,  clever  story,  which  shows  a  considerable  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  .  .  .  The  story  is  interesting,  and  written  pleasantly.”— .Manchester 

Guardian. 

OTHELLO'S  OCCUPATION.  By  Mary  Anderson. 

“Miss  M^ry  Ander»on*s  romance  is  full  of  strange  and  romantic  adventures.  — 

Literary  1 1 'or/./. 

HONOUR  OF  THIEVES.  By  C.J.  Cutclii  fe  IIynf. 

ng  verve  and  convincing  verisimilitude.  The  novel  .  .  .  i> 
destined  to  achieve  an  exceptionally  widespread  popularity.  Daily  I elegrap  i. 

RHODA  ROBERTS:  a  We!  >  Mining  Story.  By  Harry  Lindsay. 

“  The  plot  is  an  extremely  fa>cinating  and  cxciiing  one.*’— Pontypool  Free  Dress. 

IS  HE  THE  MAN  ?  By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

“  For  genuine  excitement  it  will  compare  favourably  with  some  of  the  best  work 
of  the  author  of  “The  Woman  in  White."  The  character*  arc  well  drawn,  and 
there  is  a  force  and  a  vigour  of  treatment  about  them  that  is  rare  indeed  at  the 

present  fay.”— Liberal. 

THE  MACDONALD  LASS.  By  Sarah  Tytler  With  Allan 

Ramsay's  Portrait  of  Flora  Macdonald.  ....  ,  .  .  ,  , 

"  For  beauty  of  style,  skill  in  characterization,  vivid  pictures  r.f  the  period  and 
of  the  country,  the  novel  before  us  will  rank  with  any  produced  this  season.  — 

Liberal. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  BALKISTAN.  By  Allen  Upward,  Author  of 

“  The  Queen  Against  Owen."  ,. 

“  One  of  the  most  audaciou,  books  we  have  ever  come  across.  -Guardian. 

London:  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  214  Piccadilly,  W. 


POPULAR  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

By  HALL  CAINE. 

The  Manxman. 

The  Bondman. 

The  Scapegoat. 

By  ADELINE  SERGEANT. 

Out  of  Due  Season. 

By  WOLCOTT  BALESTIER. 

Benefits  Forgot. 

By  ROBERT  S.  HICHENS. 

An  Imaginative  Man. 

By  HUBERT  CRACKANTHORPE. 

Sentimental  Studies. 

By  HENRY  JAMES. 

Terminations. 

By  I.  ZANGWILL. 

The  Master. 

Children  of  the  Ghetto. 

The  King  of  Schnorrers. 

By  I.  ZANGWILL  and  LOUIS  COWEN. 

The  Premier  and  the  Painter.  1 

By  SARAH  GRAND. 

The  Heavenly  Twins. 

Ideala:  A  Study  from  Life. 

Our  Manifold  Nature. 

By  R.  L.  STEVENSON  and  L.  OSBOURNE. 

The  Ebb  Tide. 

By  FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL. 

From  The  Five  Rivers. 

The  Potter’s  Thumb. 

By  F.  MABEL  ROBINSON. 

Chimsera. 

By  W.  E.  NORRIS. 

The  Countess  Radna. 

A  Victim  of  Good  Luck. 

By  RUDYARD  KIPLING  and  WOLCOTT  BALESTIER. 

The  Naulahka. 

By  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “A  SUPERFLUOUS  WOMAN. ' 

Transition. 

A  Superfluous  Woman. 

By  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON. 

In  Haste  and  at  Leisure. 

By  “  OUIDA.” 

The  Tower  of  Taddeo. 

By  MAXWELL  GRAY. 

The  Last  Sentence. 

By  W.  J.  LOCKE. 

At  the  Gate  of  Samaria. 

By  “Z.  Z.” 

A  Drama  in  Dutch. 

By  MARY  L.  PENDERED. 

A  Pastoral  Played  Out. 

By  FRANK  HARRIS. 

Elder  Conklin. 

By  ELLA  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

The  Story  of  a  Modern  Woman. 

By  C.  J.  CUTCLIFFE  HYNE.  „ 

The  Recipe  for  Diamonds  , 

By  H.  F.  WOOD. 

Avenged  on  Society. 

By  ELSA  DESTERRE-KEELING. 

Appassionata. 

By  FRANCES  MACNAB. 

Relics:  Fragments  of  a  Life. 

By  MRS.  HUNGERFORD.  v  . 

The  O’Connors  of  Ballinahinch- 

By  ERNEST  DOWSON  and  ARTHUR  MOORE. 

A  Comedy  of  Masks. 

By  FRANK  BARRETT.  ,  . 

1  he  Justification  of  Andrew  Lebrun. 


Lond/n:  WM.  HEIN  EM  ANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 

And  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls. 
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LATIN. 


MACMILLAN’S  LATIN  COURSE.  By  M.  A.  Cook,  M.A.,  and  W.  E  P 

Pantin,  M.A.,  Assistant-Masters  in  St.  Paul's  School.  FIRST  PARI-’ 
3s-  6d.  SECOND  PART,  4s.  6d.  ’ 

MACMILLAN’S  SHORTER  LATIN  COURSE.  Being' an  Abridgment  of  Mac- 
mdlarfs  Latin  Course.  FIRST  PART,  is.  6d.  ;  KEY,  4s.  6d.  SECOND 
PARI,  2s.  :  KEY,  4s.  6d.  net. 

MEISSNER’S  LATIN  PHRASE  BOOK.  Translated  by  H.W.  Auden,  M.  A.  4s.  6d 
CA3SAR.  —  GALLIC  WAR.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  BOOK  I  Bv  Rev 
A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  is.  6d. -BOOKS  II.  and  III.,  by  Rev  W  g’ 

nnnveuRD’JL^DI  6d.-BOOK  IV.,  by  C.  Bryans,  M.A.  is.  fi'd.- 
BOOKS  V.  and  VI.,  by  C  Colbeck,  M.A.  is.  6d.  each. 

CICERO.  DE  AMICITIA.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh 
M.A  is.  6d.  ’ 

THE  CATILINE  ORATIONS.  Edited  by  A.  S.  Wilkins.  2s.  6d. 

——PRO  MILONE  Edited  by  F.  H.  Colson,  M.A  2s.  6d. 

EUTROPIUS  BOOKS  I.,  II.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  By  W.  Welch 
M.A.,  and  C.  G.  Duffield,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

HORACE  — THE  ODES.  Edited  by  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  5s. 

- ODES.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  BOOK  II., 

is.  6d.  BOOK  III.,  is.  6d. 

- EPODES.  Edited  by  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  2s. 

- EPISTLES.  Edited  by  Professor  A.  S.  Wilkins,  Litt.D.  ss 

JUVENAL  -THIRTEEN  SATIRES.  Edited  by  E.  G.  Hardy,  M.A.  ss. 
LIVY.— BOOK  V.  With  Notes  and  Vocabul  try.  By  M.  Alford,  is.  6d. 

- BOOK  XXI.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  Rev.  W.  W.  Capes,  M.A 

and  J.  E.  Melhuish.  is.  6d. 

OVID.  HEROIDUM  EPISTULA1  XIII-  Edited  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A. 

3s.  6d. 

PHiEDRUS.  Complete  Text,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  Rev.  G  H  Nall 
M.A.  is.  6d.  ’ 

TACITUS-  THE  HISTORIES,  III.-V.  Edited  by  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.  is.  6d. 
VIRGIL. — GEORGICS.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  BOOK  I.  By  T.  E. 
Page,  M.A.  is.  6d.  BOOK  II.  By  Rev.  J.  H.  Skrine,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

- AiNEID.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  Book  I.,  by  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole 

M.A.  is.  6d.—  Book  I.,  by  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  is.  6d.— BOOK  III.  by 
T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  is.  6d. — BOOK  X.,  by  S.  G.  Owen,  M.A.  is.  6d. 


GREEK. 


MACMILLAN’S  GREEK  COURSE.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Gunion  Ruther¬ 
ford,  M  A  ,  LL.D..  Headmaster  of  Westminster. 

FIRST  GREEK  GRAMMAR.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Gunion  Rutherford,  M.A., 
LL.D.  ACCIDENCE,  as  SYNTAX,  2s.  Together,  3s.  6d. 

EASY  EXERCISES  IN  GREEK  ACCIDENCE.  By  H.  G.  Underhill, 
M.A. 


SECOND  GREEK  EXERCISE  BOOK  Bv  Rev.  \V.  A.  Heard,  M.A.  2s  6d 
EASY  EXERCISES  ON  THE  FIRST  GREEK  SYNTAX.  By  the  Rev.  G.  h! 

Nall,  M  A  2s.  6d. 

EURIPIDES — IPHIGENIA  IN  AULIS.  Edited  by  E.  B.|England,  Litt.D.  7s.  6d. 
- ALCESTIS.  Edited  by  Mortimer  Lamson  Earle.  3s.  6d. 

—  ION.  Edited  by  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A.  2s  6d. 

- MEDEA.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A. 

is.  6d. 

—  HECUBA.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  Revs.  J.  Bond  and  A.  S. 

Walpole,  ts.  6d. 

HERODOTUS  — BOOK  VI.  Edited  bv  Prof.  J.  Strachan,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 
HOMER.— ILIAD.  THE  STORY  OF  ACHILLES  (containing  BOOK  XXIII.) 

By  the  late  J.  H  Pratt,  M.A.,  and  Walter  Leaf,  Litt.D.  cs. 
THUC1DIDES  — BOOK  VII.  Edited  by  E.  C.  Marchant,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

- BOOKS  VI.  and  VII.  Edited  bv  the  Rev.  P.  Frost,  M.A.  33  6d 

XENOPHON.-ANABASIS.  BOOK  I.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  E.  A. 
Wells,  is.  6d. 

With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole, 


M.A 


BOOK  I. 

is.  6d. 

BOOK  V. 

.  6d. 

— -  - -BOOK  VII 

M.A.  is.  6d. 

—  C2C0N0MICUS.  Edited  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Holden,  Litt.D. 


M.A. 


With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  Rev.  G.  H.  Nall, 
With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  Rev.  G.  H.  Nall, 


5s- 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

BACON. — ESSAYS.  Edited  bv  F.  G.  Sei.bv,  M.A.  3s.  ;  sewed,  2s.  6d. 
GOLDSMITH. — THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD.  Edited  by  Professor  Masson,  is. 
-3  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS.  Edited  by  Professor  Masson.  3s.  6d. 
MILTON.  PARADISE  LOST.  BOOK  III,  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  M.  Macmillan,  B.A  [/,,  the  Aress. 

SCOTT.— THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL.  With  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  G.  H.  Stuart,  M.A.,  and  E.  H.  Elliott,  B.A.  2s.— CANTOS.  IV. -VI. 

~  THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL.  Edited  by  Francis  Turner  Pal- 

grave.  is. 

- MARMION.  Bv  F.  T.  Palgrave.  is. 

MARMION.  With  Introduction,  copious  Notes,  and  Map.  By  Michael 
Macmillan,  B.A.  3s.;  sewed,  2=.  6d. 

SHAKESPEARE.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  K.  Deighton. 


HENRY  V.  is.  od. 

RICHARD  II.  is.  9d. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT,  is.  9d. 
HENRY  IV.  Parts  I.  and  II.  2s.  6d. 

each  ;  sewed.  2s.  each. 


A  PRIMER  OF  SHAKSPERE.  By  Prof.  Dowden. 


CORIOLANUS.  25.  6d. ;  sewed,  2s. 
MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S  DREAM. 

MACBETH  is.  9d. 

THE  WINTER’S  TALE.  2s. 


FRENCH 


MERIMEE.—  COLOMBA.  Edited  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  2s. 

MOLIERE. — L’AVARE.  Ed  ted  by  L  M.  Moriarty,  M.A.  is. 

-  LES  FEMMES  SAVANTES.  Edited  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  is. 

- LE  MISANTHROPE  W,th  Int-oluction  and  Notes.  By  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  is. 

SOUVESTRE. — LE  SERF.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  H.  E.  Berthon,  B.A. 

is.  6H. 

LE  CHEVRIER  dG  LORRAINE.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  H.  E. 

Bf.rthon,  B.A.  is  6d. 

MACMILLAN'S  PROGRESSIVE  FRENCH  COURSE.  By  G.  E.  Fasnacht. 
FIRST  YEAR,  is.  SuDpleme  tarv  Exercises  to  First  Year,  is.  SECOND 
YEAR.  25 .  THIRD  YEAR.  2s.  6b— KEYS.  4s.  6d.  each. 

MACMILLAN’S  PROGRESSIVE  FRENCH  READERS.  By  the  Same.  FIRST 
YEAR.  2s,  6d.  SECOND  YEAR.  2s.  6J. 

MACMILLAN’S  FRENCH  COMPOSITION.  By  the  Same.  Part  I.,  2s.  6d.— 
KEY.  4s.  6d.  Part  II..  5s.  —  KEY.  5s.  net. 

A  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  FOR  SCHOOLS.  Bv  the  Same.  Parti  {Shortly. 
A  COMPENDIOUS  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE.  By 
Prof.  Alfred  Elwall  and  Gustave  Masson.  3s.  6d. 


GERMAN. 

MACMILLAN’S  PROGRESSIVE  GERMAN  READERS.  By thf sIme  fTrST 
MACMILLAN’S  GERMAN  COMPOSITION.  By  the  Same.  Part  I.,  2s.  fid.- 

A  COMPENDIOUS  GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  By  Prof 

Whitney  and  A.  H.  Edgren.  c  _ GER  man  H'njp  t  tqt-t  ’ 

COMMERCIAL  GERMAN.  By  F.  C?Smith  M  A  ts  3 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 


COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  E.  C.  K.  Gonner  M  A  ,s 
A  SHORT  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  By  John  Richard 

„ _ Green,  LLD..  and  A.  S.  Green.  With  Maos  is  6d 

Bartholomew  A* 

CLAsl-BOOK  OF  EI^^^G^OG^APhV^B;  h’.  R^lL^5' 

ELE“Pf^  By  Georce 

a  EL.L)  ,  and  A.  Sutherland,  M.A.  2s  — ■ 

Sburg J  MA  sf y0  THE  BATTLE  0F  ACTIUM.  By  E.  S.  Shuck- 

{ I  PRIMER  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  By  C  A  Fyffe  M  A 


DIVINITY. 


A  ™E  CHURCH  0F  ENGLAND. 

A  FIenglanAdSSiEOrR. gFfTm!clCeAJdCdIS“  0F  the  ciurch  of 
AN  ELEMENTARY  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER 

ST  LukEes'GOSPFCITERcndU  T'  F\M,ACLEfR'  DAK  K'6d' 

“  Bond  MA  r  6  !  G  k  Tex  '  wlth  Ir-tr°duction  and  Notes.  By  Rev.  J. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CREEDS.  By  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D. 
TUB  GF  ^HE  APOSTLES.  The  Greek  Text,  with  Notes  by  T.  E.  Page, 

THE  AUTHORIZED  VERSION,  with  Notes  by  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 


MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE. 


ARITHMETIC  FOR  SCHOOLS.  By  Rev.  J.  B.  Lock,  M.A.  New  Edition  Re- 

vised  and  Enlarged,  1894.  4s.  6d.  * 

ARITHMETIC  U<  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE.  By  J.  Brooksmith,  M.A. 

4s  oa.  —  MLi ,  10s  od. 

ARITHMETIC  FOR  BEGINNERS.  By  J.  and  E.  J.  Brooksmith.  is.  6d _ 

Kbi.  6s.  od. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  EUCLID  S  ELEMENTS.  Including  Alternative  Proofs, 
with  Additional  Theorems,  and  Exercises,  Classified  and  Arranged.  Bv  H 
S  Hall,  A.,  ana  F  [[  Stevens  M.A.,  Masters  of  the  Military  Side', 
Clifton  College.  BOOi.  I. -VI  and  XI.,  4s.  6d.  ;  BOOK  I.,  is  •  BOOKS 

I.  and  II..  is.  6d. ;  BOOKS  I.-III.,  as.  6d. ;  BOOKS  I. -IV  3s  •’  BOOKS 

II.  and  III.,  2S. ;  BOOKS  III  and  IV..  ;  BOOKS  I Fl'.-VI  „  • 
BOOKS  V.,  VI.,  and  XI  ,  2s.  6d.  ;  BOOK  XI.,  is. KEY  to  I  -VI  arid 
XI.,8s.6d.  ;  KEY  to  I.-IV.,  6s.  6J. ;  KEY  to  VI.  and  XI.  ,s  fid 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.  By  I.  Todhunter,  F.R.S.  ’3s.  6d  BOOKS 
I.  and  II..  is.— KEY,  6s.  6d. 

FIRST ^STEP  IN  EUCLID.  By  J.  G.  Bradshaw,  is.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.  By  Charles  Smith,  M.A.,  Master  of  Sidney 

AT  GFRRAlV  V  iPTORQ  V AeC0  ?dition’  Revised’  4-  6d. — KEY,  ios.  6d. 
ALULBKAIL  h  -U  TORS-  By  J.  Abbot  Jarman.  2s.  ;  with  Answers  2s  6d 

ALGEBRAICAL  EXERCISES,  Progressively  Arranged.  By  Rev  C  A.  Tones 
and  C.  PL  Chevne,  M.A  late  Mathematical  Masters  at  Westminster  School. 
2S.  6d.— KEY.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Failes,  M.A.  73.  6i. 


By  H.  S.  H  ALL  M.A..andS.  R.  KNIGHT,  B.A.,  M.B. 

ALGEBRA  FOR  BEGINNERS.  2s.  ;  with  Answers,  2s  6d 

ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA  FOR  SCHOOLS.  3S-  6d.  ;  with  Answers,  4s.  fid  • 

Answer*,  rs.  —  KEY.  8s.  6d.  9  * 

ALGEBRAICAL  EXERCISES  AND  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.  To  accom¬ 
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CHRONICLE. 

I  L  nL  af  W!  are  ^oin/  to  Press>  we  hear  of  the 
Ra  Unf°rtunate  resalt  of  the  great  International  Yacht 
Race.  The  despatches  are  not  very  clear,  but  Lord 
unra\  en  s  position  seems  to  us  intelligible.  While  the 

hiUth?^mm  H166  W6!re  c°nsiderinff  the  foul  which  occurred 
i  thv.  second  race,  Lord  Dunraven  sent  them  a  letter,  to 

this  better  YVn  r  decision  had  been  declared.  In 
L.ord  Dunraven  protested  against  holdin- 

Harhhnird’  *"1?  pSrhra?S  the  decisive  race,  in  New  York 
Harbour  where  a  fair  race  was  impossible  owing  to  the 
crowd  of  accompanying  vessels.  Lord  Dunraven  re- 
cened  no  reply  to  this  letter,  and  consequently  retired 
after  the  start  for  the  third  race.  He  was  here  well 

ouMh-it  d  nghtSV  ThetWricans  are  beginning  to  find 
out  that  democratic  institutions  have  their  drawbacks. 

Scarcely  anything  has  been  talked  about  in  London 

H Zfrica'.  CunfeWThdayS  eX“pt  ,his 
.America  Cup.  The  account  of  the  first  race  was 

depressing  in  the  extreme  to  all  who  had  hoped  that 

alk\  rie  III.  might  hold  her  own  with  the  best  American 

Capfain  CV.nfield  u 'tho's'l'an  andDefe' u.tmana:uv.;ed 

home.  In  fact,  the  superiority  of  Defender  over  V  il 
kyne  III.  appeared  to  be  even  more  marked  hi 
superiority  of  Vigilant  over  Valkyrie  II  We  cannot 

Xhtest  thTneCOnd  raCe  aIt6red  this  inference  in  the 

H.a.theYe^S^^ 

and  WafS°n,y  beaten  by  forty-seven  seconds,  in  spite  of 
he  faCt  that  she  could  ne'’ar  carry  a  large  topsail 


when3  bo  t  l^th  e  Owners  *i  n  s  is  ted  *0  n"  h  S  -°f  ^ 
they  could  not  but  deS  JusSv  3  ^  d?'Si°n> 
racing  rules,  it  was  evident  that  Yai lkvr.V  ’  ?^cordln£  to 
outmanoeuvred  in  the  start  'sought' t S  sklPPer>  agam 
the  American  craft  and  thP  &  .  u  CUt  in  bet'veen 
enough  Captain  Haff  luffed  to  prTvett  theBritkhtUral!y 

fhTc&oft0J™S  Tl-our5  gaVe  ValkrieTlL 

wind’s  eye,  which  would  "have  brou^h^T  mt°  the 
still  and  insured  the  American  a  good  lead  Valfc^" 

ioasPeathePrace.rred  '°  ™  -dlh^ 

efforts  of  concifiatfon’lh  cipPute‘.  ^Pter  exhausting-  ail 
able  explanation  of  I  nrH  n  ,"  The  most  prob- 

tinning L  raTwl  that  ^“uraVen  S  condllct  in  «>"- 
of  >he  evening  papers  o^  Th  T  pub,ished  ■» 
know  of  Defender’s  protest  ffli  affay;,  'hat  he  did  "°‘ 
We  can  scarcely  exceed  ,  -  -r  "'e  race  was  o'er, 

both  the  New  York  Conlli.  "  fn  Prais,nff  cordially 
owners  the  propriety  of  ro  C’Tbo  suffgested  to  the 
who,  after  the  Sad  been  acfo  Mr' ,sdi”’ 

!*  is/aid>  >0  Lord  Dunraven  to  ’•  cS  it  off™’ P7P°Sed’ 
it;  for  both  the  Committee  and  Mr  r=V  d  re'Sad 
not,  in  their  desire  to  be  onerous to ThJ*  'V®  m,stake 
have  exceeded  their  powers  ThP  r  1  -th' t , °pponents 
deed  of  gift  with  very  string  J.  ff  15  he,d  unl!"  a 
the  Committee  of  the  Nel  York  yi'chTci3^  nci‘h,er 
Iselin  can  waive  any  advanta-c  h  C  b  nor  Mr- 


ledlr-e"e.hiS.CUSsS„‘hfe  f°Ul'  We  have  at  'o  acknow- 
a  •  thatY  °  f?r  as  our  information  goes  the 
Americans  have  given  us  the  example  of  sportsman 
i^u  conduct  which  we  Fireiicheci  to  them  after  Henley 

Cornell *crew  following  over  the ’ojurse’a'nd’scormg^i 
m  the  start,  and  instead  of  returning  and  sad  ng’lhe 

ace  over  again,  goes  on  and  tries^to  score  aS 
p"d.er,theM  circumstances,  we  should  have  expected  all 

VoTATchfa  L°  C?T  fhe'comm^ttee  otZe  $£ 

k  Yacht  Club  and  its  decision  in  regard  to  the  foul. 
tJ!  \°  us>  however,  clear  enough  from  the  reports 

g  «  «?£ 


We  hope  Mr.  Iselin  did  offer  to  re-sail  th. 
though  now  Friday  aft*rnnn„\  •  e  sa"  the  race, 

did  not.  In  either  case  h  *  **  reported  that  he 
remember  that  an  Sishm^Tet  7b,  «la*  to 
generosity  in  this  matter.  When  the  e.Xamp' e  of 
between  the  Genesta  and  the  Puritan*  to  S  occarred 
of  the  English  vacht _ r-  u  to  the  advantage 

proposed  to  re-sail  the  rac^  ^For^ '  utton  immediately 

we  like  our  opponents  to  be  generous  snort  ^ 
do  not  wish  to  nmfii  fi.  •  “  erous  sportsmen,  we 

wane  is  a  t£EuJ&  A" 

to  be  found  among  our  Royal  Yacht  Squadro^ruies3'50 

whkh  cridcise  Tn'T'carpi^  Lon,do'l  dail>'  ^ 
'■T,C™?V  a°rfe,hg,adT„ 

the  telegraphic  accoums,  ehe  DefenTer"  n" 

put  the  Valkyrie  into ue,.ePder  manoeuvred  to 

doing  so.”  This  is  imd  it  P°siti°n  and  succeeded  in 
S  o-  ih.s  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  it  did  not 
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need  to  be  stated,  for  it  is  -hat  ” 

to  do  on  every  such  occasio  •  .  tbg  decis;0n  to 

asserts  that  “  is j  no^qmty  mthe^  ^  ^ 

give  it  [the  race]  to  about  the  dictates 

“  Chronicle  ”  evidently  knows  rno  does  about  the 

of  the  Nonconformist  Conscience  th^t 
equities  of  yacht-racing.  ((  chronicle,”  with 

as  was  to  be  expected,  parrots  he  Ch-romc  ^  .g 

an  added  shade  of  unreason  It  {trie  t 
hardly  equitable,  but  it  is  the  rule  of  the  &am  . 

Of  course  the  despatches  to  the  effect  that  Lo^ 

Dunraven  disagreed  with  the  dec 

mittee,  and  that  in  consequence  of  lt  heju^^ 
from  the  contest,  were  all  imaSma  y^  that  <<  as  a 

was  well  advised  when  withdraw  from  the 

sportsman  he  had  no  occasion  to  of  the 

CommTtteej”  LorS  Dunraven .may  be  trusted 
own's  tut"!’  "ulSer 

rS^a^Tnher5;1^.  Robinson,  of  South  African 
fame,  is  also  the  possessor  of  a  quarter. 

The  vehSUraTwell  be  'the  Sue  Sus^ot thesup^rlfrity 
ence  which  may  well  b  -s  shipped  some 

five 'feet]n[dna  half  ^ttboYforwy^ly^*]^ breadth  "in 
than  it  is  in  her  opponent,  and  thy  importance  of 

b0Iaabda]°‘Uun'' ”  It”  taM  iong  “  ran  »  of  the 
Defender  were  “he  chief  outward  sign  of  Mr.  HerreshofTs 
superiority  as  a  yacht-builder. 


We  were  mistaken  a  fortnight  ago  ^^n  that  th 
Governorship  of  Ceylon  waul l  be  off ejed  to  S^r  He^y 
Blake.  Sir  Joseph  West  ] Ridgeway ys  to  -  est 

lated  on  having  obtained  appointm  ^  ^  to 

Ridgeway  is  a  good  exa™P  w  wouid  not  be  taken 
honour  rather  unexpectedly.  We  wqum  ^  ^ 

to  mean  that  he  is  without  ability or  *  ig  beyond 

been  honoured  beyond^hisme^-diy  mentioned  in  des- 

patches,  'and  hi  showed  g«a«  --gy^the  Mghan 

him  the  thanks  of  th  >  in  Dublin  Castle 

m“88-  88  £  was  not SS  successful,  and  it 
was  sheer  lick  which  gave  him  a  rmss.cn  to 

Sultan  of  Morocco caries  Euai  smith.  Of  course  Sir 
blundering  of  Sir  Charle  ucb  a  blustering 

Joseph  shone  by  compari  and  be  thus  got 

muscular  Christian  as  his  predecessor,  and  h  * 

a  name  not  only  for  courage  ability, 

Zge^s  hav'e  oten  of  late  years  brought  them  pos¬ 
sessors  higher  positions  than  the  |Overnnrent  of  Cej ,  . 

-onttiS^r^e^mst  Ridgeway. 

Sir  Julian  Goldsmid  js  to  be,  made  a  peer  before  the 

Of  the  af  ^Semitic  ^dice,  vduch  , 
pretty  strong  in  France  and  Germany>^a^  omGte 

of  the  leaders  of  both  our  P^tlC|  Goldsmid’s 

wealthy  Hebrews  to  the  peera&  •  J  and  his 

political  career  has  disappointed  both  hunsett  an 

lrdiir  ■-  rA 

for  nearly  thirty  years.  But  with  all  his  wealth,  and 
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the  powerful  if  secret  backing  of  his  own  race,  Sir  Julian 

Goldsmid  has  not  made  ^^test  tmpressronon  the 

Honse,  for  despite  the  kn°wle  he  has  neVer 

ih  Juiian  GoYdsmS  will  follow  him  for  the  mere  plea- 
sure  of  telling  him  so  without  any  periphrasis.  > 

SSSSSB|S|| 

neyYYrutaYway  oYprittinY  peopleYown  ?a^^^Jcom- 

claimed  for  him  the  pos, which .  has  and 

l2fflft.ni,  be  will  >e-  the 

worries  of  a  Metropolitan  const, tuency  and  follow  Lor 

]rdS  Ukeh  LoYd  Wa°n7worth  Sr  JMian  GoldsmiS 
has  no  male  heir. 

In  our  last  week’s  issue  we  criticized  somewhat 
st'onian  Whip?durinV °Le Session  that 

and  Irish  motion,  regardless  of  reason  andn„hL  1 
appears  that  we  a  little  overshot  the  mark.  A  weff, 
informed  correspondent  writes  to  us  ,  our 

only  voted  agai: nst  closui bot^M^Speaker  Gully  and 

stupid  administrative  act  of  the  W  o°as  an 
spor„,Ys  c^aiEnfyYYrdis^S'mJssdefonce 

‘^T^oTest 

H  d  Ym  In  sTgravlY  against  traditional  amemt.es  as 
did  not  sin  so  &  j  &  manners  are  so  plea- 

—and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 


t 


We  gave  it  as  our  opinion  last  yeek  ,bpap„rha. 
Asquifffhad  made  a  mistal^ ££?%*£*££• 
mentary  arena  dun  *,  u  f  In  its  official  Report,  just 
now  to  corroborate  our  •  „  takes  occasion 

published,  the  Trade- U nio ^  C °  ^iffie  .  especial  for 
to  thank  Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  C.  Dilke  in_  have 

services  rendered  to  the  cau  c  bad  he  attended 

been  better  for  Mr.  Asquith  s 'future  haa  ^  ^  ^ 
Parliament  during  this  S.®ssl°  have  prepared  the 

M.  Henry  Rochefort,  In  the 
ioth,  had  an  article  vhic  .  ,«  Les  Ajourneurs.” 

He  began  by  calling  the  Gov  i;cation  0f’the  sinister 

They  have  put  off, he isai  ^  Pe.yed  from  Madagascar  ; 
despatches  which  they  ha  ^  ^  out  of  their 

they  put  off  arresting  ^  a&  e  energetic  decision 

reach  ;  and  now  thej  aye  co  ^  .crislative  session, 

of  putting  off  the  opemng  <rf  the  i=»0ctob(ir  ,rstead 

By  calling  Parliament  t  &  tbe  Government 

of  early  in  the  month’.a^"^^  be  very' valuable  to  them, 
gain  a  fortnight,  which  maybe  date>  ant] 

for  Antananarivo  may  something  to  induce  the 

the  glory  of  conquest  would  do  something 
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French  people  to  support  the  news  that  a  quarter  of  the 
■expeditionary  column  has  been  struck  down  by  fever. 
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The  expedition  seems  to  have  been  grotesquely  mis¬ 
managed  from  beginning  to  end.  The  officers  of  the 
general  staff  chose  the  route  by  Majunga-Suberbieville, 
which  is  the  longer  route,  and  which  leads  through  a 
wretched  and  poverty-stricken  country,  simply  because 
they  believed  that  it  would  be  possible  to  use  the  Betsi- 
■boka  river,  and  transfer  the  whole  of  the  expeditionary 
corps  by  steamer  to  Suberbieville,  and  thus  diminish  the 
time  to  be  spent  by  the  soldiers  in  the  fever-stricken 
•-oast  belt,  krom  Suberbieville  to  Antananarivo,  too, 
is  only  about  160  miles,  and  after  a  couple  of  marches 
the  troops  would  have  reached  the  plateau,  2000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  where  the  malarial  fever  is  not  severe. 
But  the  wharfs  were  insufficient,  the  disembarkation 
■difficult  coolies  for  discharging  the  ships  were  not  to  be 
had  for  love  or  money,  and  the  vessels  for  transport  up 
the  Betsiboka  were  unsuitable.  When  these  mistakes 
had  been  remedied  the  river  had  fallen  so  as  to  be  un- 
navigable,  and  in  traversing  on  foot  the  120  miles  to 
Suberbieville  the  French  lost  a  quarter  of  their  forces. 


_  °f  course  all  these  mistakes  have  been  put  down  to 
general  Duchesne,  who,  a  writer  in  the  “  Figaro  ” 
assures  us,  is  too  fat  to  have  the  necessary  energv  for 
such  an  enterprise  as  has  been  committed  to  his  chkrge. 
But  such  errors  seem  to  us  unavoidable  with  troops  who 
have  not  been  trained  in  Colonial  wars,  and  the  only 
ching  the  General  can  be  blamed  for  is  excessive  caution, 
while  the  Governmentcan  only  be  criticized  fornot  having 

ri?ed  uprofit  the  lessons  of  the  Tonkin  campaign 
It  should  have  provided  sanatoria,  as  we  said  at  the 
outset,  in  the  island  of  Reunion,  and  not  forced  fever- 
stricken  patients  to  pass  through  the  Red  Sea  under  the 
blazing  sun  of  midsummer. 


General  Saussier,  at  the  head  of  four  corps  d'armee,  will 
try  to  drive  a  skeleton  army  representing  the  invader 
back  upon  the  Vosges.  General  Saussier  will  be  at 
the  head  of  about  100,000  men,  while  the  invading  force, 
under  General  Giovanelli,  will  be  over  20,000  strong, 
1  liaor  tactl2al  operations  of  division  against  division, 
and  then  of  corps  against  corps,  and  finally  of  two 
army  corps  against  two  army  corps  have 'preceded 
is  last  shock,  wherein  five  army  corps  will  be 
account  given  by  the  correspondent  of 
the  Daily  Chronicle  '  of  the  general  officers  engaged 
in  these  manoeuvres  is  exceedingly  interesting.  In  par- 
ticular  his  description  of  General  Brugere,  whocommands 
the  Eighth  Army  Corps,  is  summed  up  in  an  anecdote 
which  may  not  be  historical,  but  is  certainly  a  work  of 
art  General  Brugere,  he  writes,  “  was  the  hero  of  an 
incident  in  the  famous  council  of  war  held  on  17  January 
1S71,  during  the  battle  of  Hericourt,  the  council,  which’ 
as  usual,  decided  not  to  continue  the  fight.  Commandant 
rugere,  as  he  then  was,  urged  strongly  that  the  attack 
on  the  German  lines  should  be  renewed.  ‘Are  you 
mad?’  asked  Bourbaki.  ‘  If  we  fail  here  the  army  is 
lost— yet,  if  I  were  of  your  age,  I  daresay  I  should  think 
as  you  do,  but  I  am  a  general  commanding  in  chief,  and 
I  must  think  of  the  responsibility.’  Then,  after  a  pause, 
he  added,  Perhaps,  commandant,  generals  ought  to  be 
as  young  as  you  are.’  It  would  have  been  better  for 
Bourbaki  if  he  had  taken  Brugere’s  advice.” 


Irnm  anarr°W  escape  of  the  young  King  of  Servia 
from  drowning  suggests  uncomfortable  surmises  as 

^'n,T°Uld^Ve.hapPened  if  a  wave  ha^  made 
-au  a)  wuh  him  Milan  is  a  good  fellow  and  a  beau joucur 

-both  at  cards  and  at  politics- but  there  would  be 

'ffiaroad0bSAa<HeSf  T  hll-reSt°ration’  both  at  home  and 
abroad  And  failing  him,  the  choice  is  very  limited. 

Alexander  the  Little  is  not  precisely  a  “proper” 

youth,  either  in  the  scriptural  or  the  vulgar  acceptance 

He  has  been  shown  life  in  Paris  by  his  prodigaf  father 

with  much  the  same  thoroughness  that  the  present  Tsar 

was  shown  it  in  Japan,  though  with  less  peril  if  not 

b  hKiSC^nv,da  '  *te  'S  Ugly  and  unffainly— a  chronic 
hobbledehoy  with  squat  nose  and  nail-brush  beard 

which  is  strange  in  view  of  the  good  looks  of  his  parents’ 

ofUnVr  HaS  tJ,  tHe  mak'n&s  of  a  diplomatist  and  a  man 
of  action.  The  way  the  boy  carried  through  his  little 
coup  d 6 tat  was  superb.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
imagine  anything  more  strikingly  dramatic  than  the 
great  dinner-party  he  gave  to  the  Regents  on  his 
eighteenth  birthday,  when  he  ended  his  speech  in  reply 
to  the  toast  of  his  health  by  drawing  a  revolver  pro¬ 
claiming  himself  of  age,  and  ordering  the  arrest  of  his 
Kuests.  No  doubt  it  was  all  planned  by  MMa“  bu  the 
execution  was  necessarily  Alexander’s  own. 


If  we  may  judge  from  their  journals,  the  Japanese  now- 
hate  the  Germans  more  than  any  other  European  nation. 
t  or  some  years  past  the  Germans  had  seemed  to  them 
to  be  the  perfect  embodiment  of  the  modern  spirit  : 

now  ledge,  discipline  had  made  the  Germans  the  greatest 
military  force  in  the  world,  and  it  was  powder  as  an 
outcome  of  science  which  the  Japanese  most  revered. 
But  the  German  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Russian 
and  the  Frenchman  to  despoil  the  Jap  of  the  fruit  of  his 
victory,  and  the  Japanese  hatred  of  the  German  is 
consequently,  heightened  by  his  former  admiration,  and 
by  the  fact  that  the  German  entered  the  league  against 
him  without  any  prompting  of  self-interest.  And  after 
the  German,  the  Jap  detests  the  French;  “those 
cowardly  and  jealous  foreigners  incapable  of  any  serious 
achievement,”  as  a  Tokio  paper  calls  them.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  national  character  that  the  Japanese 
do  not  seem  to  dislike  the  Russians  :  true,  they  are  our 
enemies,  says  the  Jap  ;  but  then  their  interests  and  ours 
are  conflicting  interests,  and  we  must  reckon  with  such 
facts  as  these. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  Walter  Sherratt,  of 
Shrewsbury,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  late  Mr.  Stokes 
a  letter  which  he  calls  a  reply  to  some  correspond: 
cnee  we  published  on  31  August  over  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  Last  African.”  The  letter  rnnwietc 


1  .  ‘  lunsisis  01  a  Ion0, 

and  ungrammat.ca1  rigmarole,  the  reproduction  <Tf 

Wilich  WGWlll  nnr  it  • 


And  they  do  reckon  with  them  accordingly,  and  are 
making  preparations  which  shall  put  the  logic  of  events 
on  their  side  in  case  of  a  conflict  with  Russia,  or  even 
with  b  ranee  or  Germany.  They  have  just  formed  three 
new  army  corps,  with  an  effective  of  80,000  men  in  time 
of  peace  and  320,000  in  time  of  war.  The  navy,  too,  is 
to  be  almost  doubled  in  strength  within  the  next  three 
years  and  then?  Well,  then  it  is  possible  that  either 
Germany  or  Russia  will  have  reason  to  regret  that  they 
interlered  to  prevent  the  dismemberment  of  China.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  within  a  twelvemonth  the 
Japanese  will  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  either 
Germany  or  Russia,  or  perhaps  of  both  together,  in  case 

Tr?r'  •  Fur°Pean  nati°n  is  superior  to  the  Jap  in 
ability,  discipline,  or  courage,  and  the  day  is  at  hand 
when  the  supremacy  of  the  Japanese  throughout  the 
hast  will  be  uncontested. 


Which  eve  will  spare  our  Pearlers.  He  ravej Xerent°y 
about  the  motives  of  ■•  East  African:"  his  “evil  mind  ” 
sordid  judgment,  “bad  and  vicious  feeline ""mi- 

cmevniic  _ i  ..  . 


..  -  ,  .  '  - —  uuuuu  leeiinif.  "  mK. 

c  nevous,  uncharitable,  and  cowardly  letter.”  He  P-oes 
on  to  say  that  he  and  Mr.  Stokes’s  other  relativefdo 

Stoke^'*eVfi  3  rri°{  ‘i16  charges  bfought  against  Mr. 
Stokes  finally,  he  asks  “East  African  ”  to  “come 

forward  and  announce  himself.”  But  there  is  no  neces- 
Mty  for  such  a  step.  “  East  African  ”  is  a  gentleman  of 
good  position,  well  acquainted  with  the  man  and  the 
country  he  writes  about,  and  we  take  upon  oursel  es 
•til  responsibility  for  publishing  his  letter 


^Jl!fifreat^a,n0eUVres  ofthe  French  army  this  year 
are  to  be  on  the  largest  scale.  On  Thursday  morning, 


For  many  years  Wagner  and  his  works  were  tabooed 
in  t  ranee,  and  now  we  learn  that  Frau  Wagner  has 
received  for  the  author’s  rights  of  pieces  played  in  France 
during  the  first  half  of  this  year  the  nice  little  sum  of 
Xj73°-  Jt  would  seem  as  if  the  years  were  charged  to 
avenge  the  insults  and  neglect  shown  to  men  of  genius 
during  their  lifetime.  When  “Carmen”  was  first  flayed 
in  France  it  was  hissed  ofiF  the  stage,  and  this  rebuff  had 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  Bizet’s  untimely  death  ;  but  his 
widow  now  receives  about  ^5000  a  year  for  the  author’s 
nghtsof  this  one  opera.  Madame  Strauss— who  was 
Madame  Bizet— is  known  as  the  wittiest  woman  in  Paris, 
n  his  later  volumes  De  Goncourt  records  more  than  one 
o  cr  s.n  mgs,  but  gives  no  idea  of  her  charm  of  manner 
and  power  of  observation. 
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INDIAN  FINANCE. 


rrwFMTY  vears  a  go  the  annual  finance-statement  of 
T  hidii  Office  was  delivered  to  empty  benches  in  the 

“Tnoshions  w?th  the  Indian  Government.  But  steam 

S^-tSabtd^oCi^knS^ne^S 

.  ,•  •  •  hv  better  communication,  imperial 

mmsmm 

mmmm 

.  scare. 

Jon  was  able  to  say  that  India  had  greatly  improved  in 

of  India  "  had  had  to  reduce  the  public  works  expend!- 
?„re  by  Rx.  .30,000,  and  suspend  the  opera., or .of  the 
1-  ■  "  tnciranre  Fund  to  the  extent  of  Rx.  1,073,000, 

t&B&aaEp 

whether  ttuT Government  of  India,  during  these  last  ten 
vehars  of  peace  and  seasonable  weather,  had  paid  its  way, 
that  his  optimism  partially  broke ,  down  “Howe 

rTdeclde^he6  ™  Orpins  and 

last  decade,  The  t  result  of  these  years  is 

a  surpiusSof0Ri  tooo.ooo.”  But  against  that  he  "  felt 
bound  to  say"  that  there  has  “acertam  am*, 

debt  raised  in  this  country  i  '  f  h; 

been  more  than ,  coun.erba  anced  .P^nftMs period 

^ ^pStSS^s^i^k  has  practical,,  paid 

ft  can  scarcely  be  spoken  of  as  exceptional  any  more  than 

'IrisTnte^sUnt^weXMo  these  optimistic 

statements  of  the  official  apologist  with  the  account 

Xen  of  Indian  finance  in  the  September  number  of 
given  01  „  N  jg  i;keiy  to  call  Mr. 

S£*Si‘^^'^mr?T4S 

corroborated  by  the  ctmious  admissmns^  j^wbom 

more  manifest  in  ^ta^And  'this 

extravagance  “principally  in  the  military  charges  which 
have  become  positively  insane  in  the.. ‘  Pr°£»^  Jupees 

T”e  "!M8arL '^SIs  inevitable,  thU  military  charges 
bri  t  fn  Ih^'r  wake  increased  civil  charges  or  the 

^^S^^o^^^^about 
two-fifths  is  properly  due  to  the  fall  e\ ^ilfon  'tells  us 
SidSTre^o?  IndSlhis  year  to  borrow  the 
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sumluses  of  the  provincial  Governments  in  order  to  make 
a  show  of  paying  its  way.”  Lord  George  Hamilton,  it  is 
true° speaks  of  a  surplus  in  the  revised  estimates  of  1893 
ff  hut  to  sav  nothing  of  the  fact  that  this  small  surplus 
would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  deficit  cu 
Pe  iext  year  (the  bill  for  the  ChitraUxped,t,on  mustte 
included  in  the  accounts  for  1894-93),  it  vv  . 

while  to  examine  the  taxes  by  which  such  an  appcoxim 
equilibrium  of  the  budget  is  arrived  at.  1 -was  pla.n ^t  , 

pLd^ts  been  Lned^^nrns^hmg  has 

&  &.  ,,  T  ,1S.  take,  then,  the  consumption  ot  salt. 

“n  adilvGncreVsed!"  he  tells  us,  "up  to  .890-3,  and 
then  there  was  a  filing  off  oCjjer  cen.^ 

tim^FstmU  watch'Ihe  salltax,  which  certainly  seems 
to  have  reached  the  maximum  limit  with  the  view,  n  p 

SSsSHiiliili 

Province’  “‘These  proportions,”  Mr.  Wilson  tells  us, 

“  are  no  doubt  affected  by  the  targe  illicit  trade  in  su 

carried  on  in  many  parts  of  ^^XwW  native' 
cularly  m  Orissa  a”^maUhdejuctlons  made,  this  salt-tax 

SlESSiSgi 
ii§5iS“£SS=i 

feiESSsiiE 

And  if  we  examine aldea  scarcelJLs  miserable  story 

Government,  vv  e  s  i  The  land-tax  has  grown 

*“  *tnSaRx“oo,oToo  ooon,d.f,e  average  of 

trom  rather  less  tnan  >  „  an  averasfe 

,he  ten  years  which  !^0’e 'ding  in  ^94. 

of  Rx.  2,0,000.000  in  ;  the  present  year  will 

and  the  income  from  this  source  in  i  V  £ 

reach  nearly  Rx.  a64;wn‘,°e7u  uer  cent  or "athef  less 
years  has  been  wjj‘  annunAwhcn  wc  consider  that  in 
than  one  per  cent  per  annu  .  COUDle  of  hundred 

these  thirty-five  years  we  have  spent  a  couple  M  n  _ 

millions  sterling  in  improving  valuable 

ing  it  UP  “.“^Burma llo^  now  returns  nearly 
annexations  (Lpper  b  c  =bane  of  rent), 

Rx.  7,oo°,ooo  per  “““  ‘fnc^eft Tthe product 
and  that  the  larger  part  of  tl e  ‘  ust  be  admitted that  in 
of  augmented  assessments,  t  must  beadm  (  succeeded 

spite  of  our  lavish  expen  1  .  tbe  condition  of 

in  raising  the  status  or  imP  Ind;^  All  the  authori- 
our  300,000,000  of  subjects  i  ooDulatioa 

ties  "agree  tlaat  the  vast  majority/ *  ‘j^Ton  ,he 
from  one  end  of  India  @  in  .<ag0od  year  there 

verge  of  starvation.  processes  in  the  collection 

were  only  77.°°°  ^‘number  of  suits  and  applica- 
of  the  rents.  .  •  •  1  h  ,  North-West  Provinces 

tions  of  the  rent-law  in  Ae  North  ^  Rent 

was  255,703.  .  •  •  ...  r  bv  vear  in  Bengal, 

Tenancy  Law  increase  stead  ly  year  by  ye  * 

and  were  219, 1 57  number  in  1893. 
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be  no  doubt  that  these  shoals  of  coercive  processes 
were  due  to  inability  to  pay  rent  and  not  to  any  unwill¬ 
ingness.  Here  and  there  relief  works  for  the  starving 
had  to  be  opened,  and  in  May,  1893,  80,000  hungry 
were  tbljs  employed  in  the  single  Presidency 
of  Madras.  In  view  of  this  mass  of  evidence,  it  is  im- 
possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  in  years  of  peace 
and  with  prosperous  seasons  the  Government  of  India 
is  compelled  to  extract  the  last  farthing  from  the  culti¬ 
vator  of  the  soil  in  order  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

Lord  George  Hamilton,  like  all  the  other  apologists 
for  our  extravagance  in  India,  dwells  at  length  on 
the  prosperity  of  the  Indian  railways.  But  nearly  all 
the  profits  of  the  railroads  are  enjoyed  by  Europeans. 
As  Mr.  Wilson  points  out,  “the  fall  in  the  exchange 
value  of  the  rupee  is  the  greatest  source  of  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  these  railways.  By  that  fall  the  Indian 
export  trade  has  been  stimulated  and  developed  far 
beyond  what  it  would  have  been  had  the  Indian  rupee 
remained  at  two  shillings  ;  and  when  Lord  George 
Hamilton  declared  that  he  attached  the  greatest  im- 
,'portance  to  the  extension  and  development  of  rail¬ 
ways  as  the  best  antidote  to  the  evils  of  a  falling 
exchange,  he  was  evidently  suffering  from  serious  com 
fusion  of  mind,  for  the  growth  of  railway  traffic  and  the 
consequent  extension  of  railways  is  a  "direct  result  of 
that  falling  exchange  which  he  deplored.  ”  This  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  railways  is  the  one  bright  spot  in  the 
mijjra^^e  record  over-taxation  and  poverty  which 
saddens  the  student  of  Indian  finance,  and  this  bright 
spot  is  due  to  that  fall  in  exchange  which  accounts 

tWoQ  o„°f  the  increased  expenditure  of  India. 
In  1884-85,  Lord  George  Hamilton  tells  us,  “the 
charge  on  the  revenue  of  India  for  meeting  its  obli¬ 
gations  in  London  amounted  to  8  per  cent  of  the 
"hole  net  revenue  of  the  country,  the  amount  being 
x*  3>53o>9°°-’  Last  year  that  amount  rose  to 
x-  ^jTS1)000'  The  revenue  has  increased  in  the  in¬ 
terval,  but  the  increased  number  of  rupees  which  the 
Indian  Government  has  to  remit  to  meet  its  obligations 
absorbs  27  per  cent  of  the  total  net  Imperial  revenue. 
And  just  as  the  rupee  has  fallen  from  2s.  in  1872  to 
is.  6d.  in  1882,  and  to  is.  ijd.  in  1894,  so  there  is  no 
[eaf°n  "hy  . it  should  not  fall  still  further  to  9d.  or  even 
to  od.  Who  shall  say,  too,  that  years  of  drought  may 
not  come  to  overwhelm  the  already  over-burdened  tax¬ 
payers  ?  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  expenditure  in 
regard  to  Chitral  is  about  the  last  war  expenditure  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  lay  upon  the  people  of  India.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  fact  that  in  case  the 
Russians  attempted  to  invade  India,  the  British  tax¬ 
payer  would  have  to  defray  the  whole  cost  of  repelling 
the  invaders  In  eight  years  the  advocates  of  a  forward 
policy  have  brought  India  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
Any  considerable  increase  of  expenditure,  whether  it  be 
due  to  a  further  heavy  loss  in  exchange,  or  to  bad 
seasons,  or  to  frontier  wars,  will  in  future  have  to  be 
borne  by  the  Home  Government.  Lord  Lansdowne  and 
Lord  George  Hamilton  may  then  realize  the  connection 
between  extravagance  and  unpopularity. 
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THE  MEANING  OF  THE  TRADE-UNION 
CONGRESS. 

GNORANCE  and  dullness  of  mind  have  sadly  misin- 
terpreted  the  issues  of  the  Cardiff  Congress,  which 
was  brought  to  a  peaceful  close  this  week.  False 
rumours  were  brewing  in  the  air  for  some  time  previous 
to  the  meeting  of  the  T rade  Unions,  and  no  sooner  were 

h  th/k^1?5  asKsembled  and  at  work  than  every  journal 
I  n  the  k  ngdom  began  to  excite  itself  and  its  readers  with 
the  wildest  prophecies  of  what  would  befall  the  Labour 

actioToT  hTp  r  UtUrC'  TS®  “Times”  welcomed  the 
action  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  and  the  conduct 

i  °LtHe  rS°  rgueSS  ,n.  endors,nff  that  action  with  every 
show  of  delight  and  a  few  days  later  was  constrained 
to  confess  with  reluctance  that  it  had  been  grossly 
d.sappomted  and  deceived.  In  fact,  those  who  were  not 
in  the  secrets  of  the  Congress  erroneously  attributed  the 
recentcns'stoarevoltoftheoWerunions.  It  was  nothing 
of  the  sort.  Articles  appeared  even  in  our  inspired  con- 

ionPo0nhTr'  h  p'y  Chr°nide’”  Predicting  the  disrup- 
tion  of  the  Labour  Party,  and  the  secession  of  either  the 

New  Unionists  or  the  Old.  The  quarrel  was  supposed  to 


hang  upon  the  Collectivist  resolution  which  was  passed 
at  Norwich  last  year  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie,  and  which  the  older  and  more  reputable  unions 

tha^theN  H°id  abhorrence.  It  was  stated 
that  the  Northumberland  miners  had  refused  to  come 

to  what  they  called  a  Socialist  gathering,  and  that 
stimulated  by  their  firmness,  the  Individualist  section 
of  f  C°n,fress.was  determined  to  break  the  power 
ot  the  Collectivists  once  and  for  all.  There  is  no 
smoke  without  fire,  and  at  the  bottom  of  all  these 
wild  imaginings  lay  the  truth  that  a  grave  crisis 
was  imminent  in  the  life  of  the  Trade  Unions.  But 
it  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  Collectivism. 

®  efP!fnatlon  1S  simple  enough  when  the  inner  his¬ 
tory  of  the  last  twelve  months  is  understood.  In  fact 
it  is  a  much  older  story  than  the  Norwich  Congress 
Certain  of  the  Labour  leaders  have  been  privately 
and  energetically  compassing  the  crisis  for  years  p^t. 
it  has  been  plain  to  the  more  astute  and  honest  among 
them  for  a  long  time  that  the  Congress  was  not  fulfilling 
•ts  proper  functions,  was,  indeed,  degenerating  into  a 
parliament  of  busybodies  and  irresponsible  “tide- 
waiters.  There  were  three  charges  brought  against  the 
Congress.  In  the  first  place  there  were  too  many  dele¬ 
gates,  and  the  body  had  grown  very  cumbrous  and 
unuie  }  ,  secondly,  it  had  ceased  to  be  representative 
°L  thf  ,trades  purported  to  represent  ;  thirdly,  it 
afforded  too  many  opportunities  to  the  unscrupulous 
adventurer,  and  consequently  ran  the  risk  of  becoming 
an  object  of  contempt.  These  considerations  carried 
weight  with  Mr.  John  Burns  and  his  friends.  With 
the  fear  of  another  Tammany  before  their  eyes,  they 
resolved  to  purge  the  Congress  of  these  elements 
of  danger.  As  early  as  1892,  at  Glasgow,  a  start  was 
made  by  a  change  in  the  Standing  Orders,  which  reduced 
the  representation  of  trades  councils  from  56  to  17. 

I  he  year  1895  has  witnessed  the  completion  of  the 
work,  and  well-wishers  of  the  Trade  Unions,  to  what¬ 
ever  party  they  may  belong,  may  heartily  congratulate 
the  Congress  upon  the  result  of  the  Cardiff  fio-ht. 

The  incident,  short  as  it  was,  and  peacefully  as  it  con¬ 
cluded,  has  so  important  a  bearing  upon  the  future  that 
it  may  be  well  to  trace  its  history  in  brief.  Speaking 
in  October  last  year  Mr.  Burns,  who  was  then  engaged 
upon  tne  Parliamentary  Committee  in  drawing  up  Jh- 
new  Standing  Orders,  brusquely  indicated  the  scope  of 
the  reformers  intentions.  He  professed  a  desire  to 
exclude  from  the  Congress  “bounders  on  the  bounce 
and  men  who  are  not  trade-unionists.”  Free  member¬ 
ship,  he  proposed,  should  be  limited  to  the  officials  of  the 
various  unions,  or  to  persons  actually  working  at  their 
trades,  and  he  concluded  by  saying  that  “no  Burns,  Mann, 
Hardie,  or  Broadhurst  would  be  thus  entitled  to  a  part 
in  the  proceedings.”  Further,  he  suggested  that  there 
should  be  one  delegate  for  each  4000  workers,  and  a 
limitation  of  the  number  of  delegates  to  200.  At  the 
Norwich  Congress,  held  in  September  1894,  no  less  than 
nineteen  amendments  to  the  Standing  Orders  were  pro- 
posed.  These  the  Congress  submitted  to  a  Conference 

hinC£tTaS*  h.ow:e^er>.unabIe  to  come  to  any  conclusion 
before  the  end  °f  the  Congress.  Eventually  the  matterwas 
entrusted  to  the  decision  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
who,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  were  authorized 
to  decide  upon  new  Standing  Orders  with  a  view  to  the 
meeting of  1895.  TheCommittee  entrusted  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  question  to  a  sub-committee,  in  which  Mr 
Burns  jinci  those  who  thought  with  him  were  in  a  majority. 
Xf,  S^"din^  °rders  were  then  amended,  and  the  most 

vital  of  the  amendments  were  the  three  following:  “3  (,) 

The  Congress  shall  consist  of  delegates  who  are  or  have 
been  bona  fide  workers  at  the  trade  which  they  represent, 
and  £re  ag?  members  of  trade  societies  ;  but  no  person 
can  be  a  de  egate  to  the  Trades  Union  Congress  unless 
he  is  actually  working  at  his  trade  at  the  time  of  appoint¬ 
ment,  or  is  a  permanent  paid  working  official  of  his 
trade  union.  (2)  No  representation  shall  be  accepted  as 

unbnfi‘  'te  f,.riCLre?rese.ntati.°"..from  '«d. 


Q  /  r - —  ..will  iitiue 

«-  (I  )  The  method  of  voting  shall  be  by  card 

I  In  t  hn  _  C  a  1  .  .  J 


1  •  .  '  ;  *  Ul,i  h  oiimi  dc  dv  care 

o  be  issued  to  the  delegates  of  trade  societies  according 
to  their  membership,  and  paid  for  (as  per  Standing  Order 

mcmhir°n  the,pr,nc,P^  of  one  «rd  for  every  thousand 
nembtrs  or  fractional  part  thereof  represented.”  The 

;rnV.  r  Orders  were  afterwards  unanimously  approved 
m  the  full  Committee.  Indeed,  Mr.  Broadhurst  himselt 
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seconded  a ^r‘e^°S  ThifhappTned?' howler! 

his  friends  to  reverse  the  verdict.  1  he  Stand  g 
were  however,  finally  carried  by  the  casting  vote  of  th 

Sr<r.  w- SeX' 

Son  of  the  Cardiff  Congress,  and  the  debate  upon  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  was  actually  concluded  by 
dWision  according  to  the  Standing  Orders  determined 
by  the  Committee.  This  was  sharp  practice, 

laur'resoU^d  ^hat'drttnge^n^slan'dfng'^o'rders  shouUJ 
SX“r™d7oSsi»BTS:  Congress  as  a  means 

svstem  a  delegate  representing  50,000  workers  w 
enabled  to  poll  his  full  value,  and  not  be  outvoted  by 
sav  two  delegates  each  representing  a  few  h-n 
unionists  only.  Incidentally  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
seven  members  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  who 
voted  for  the  Standing  Orders  represente  500, 
workers,  whereas  the  si^X^thf«f0™?rs 

?aerifLmeX40X«.TTLV'Sr-makers  for  e,- 
ample  who  had  resolved  not  to  be  represented  at  Cardiff, 

gp-A-s®  sa»a  m  as 

0^r“:rmudeet,ahnodse^ whelm" MrXs 
^and  upon  him  the  whole  burden  of  the  conflict  has 

kllen-are  of  opinion  that  the  victory  has  been  just  m 
faflen  are  01  p  dedine  of  trade-unionism  in  this 

count  V  1  If  they  have  saved  the  trades  from  the  ranter 
the  demagogue,  and  the  adventurer,  they  certainly 
d  serve  alfpfaise.  But  Collectivism  has  had  nothing  to 
in  with  the  matter.  The  original  misconception  of  the  real 
state  of  affairs,  and  the  fact  that  a  resolution  was  actually 
brought  forward  to  rescind  the  Collectivist  resolution  of 
1 894rhave  confused  the  newspaper  critics  of  the  C°nSr£®  / 
The  history  of  this  resolution  is  interesting.  • 
f  T ;  _  j:  _  v<  nationalizing’  ’proposal  was  carried  by  2 1 9  votes 
fo  6  a  majority  which  on/might  have  expected  would 
go  ui  ,  d  J  /  .  ,  Vot  it-  i<s  certain  that  had  the 

tplfp  «nme  time  to  vanish,  y  et  it  is  terwu  n 

President  not  stopped  Mr.  Smith’s  "  re^  ,n£ 
tion  this  year  on  a  point  of  order,  it  would  have  b( 
carried  by  a  considerable  majority.  This  is  provea  o) 
Se  shallow  subterfuge  by  which  the  desperate  Socialists 

!  a o  trial  of  strength.  What  is  the  reason  of 
averted  a  trial  of  Jtre^  two  reasons-the  one, 

%  SsOelt  afthe  Sfc  and  collapse  of  the  Inde- 

The  British  workman  wishes  to  hurry  s  o  y, 
he  is  now  resenting  the  headlong  po  hey  which  has 
cauied  what  he  considers  a  reaction  against  the  Radical 
f  Kpxt  vear  rasher  counsels  may  perhaps 
"“14"  but  in  «hJe  meantime  he  may  be  cordially 

SSSHSSHS 

an  Anarchist. 


the  revival  of  nihilism. 


QINCE  the  beginning  of  the  year  ^ere  j?as  been^a 
curious  absence  of  news  from  Russia.  ithin 

of  gossip  and  rumour  about  personages  and  1 events i  wii thin 
?he  Holy  Empire,  which  usually  flow  so  freely  through 

Poland  into  the  diplomatic  and  press  rMemnrs  tul 

Vienna  and  Berlin,  seem  to  have  been  dried  up  at 


source.  For  all  we  knew  to  the  contrary,  both  the  new 
Tsar  and  his  Court  might  have  gone  off  into  an  en¬ 
chanted  slumber.  No  doubt  much  of  this  mysterious 
silence  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  closing 
months  of  last  year,  what  with  the  prolonged  illness  of 

Alexander  III. lit  Livadia,  the  astonishingly  protracted 
futral  ceremonies,  and  the  exceptionally ^nte^ng 
circumstances  surrounding  the  mamageofNichoHs  II^ 
the  world  became  conscious  of  a  surfeit  of  inform 

abThe  discovery  that  during  this  seeming  luU  the 

Nihilists  have  been  busily  at  work,  and  that  an  impor 
tant  and  widespread  murder-plot  has  been  unearthed, 
with  all  the  usual  accompaniments  of  domiciliary  visits, 

arrests!  and  the  seizure^  bombs  and  seditious  1, .era- 

ture,  brings  the  wandering  attention  of  mankind  back 
ao-ain  to  the  subject  of  Russia  s  internal  affair s. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  the  late  Tsar  s 
life,  the  impression  prevailed  that  N*.hsn.,  so-caUed, 
had  been  virtually  stamped  out  in  Russia.  Th  ;  p  P> 

svstem  backed  by  a  lavish  use  of  secret-service  money , 
revealed  in  time  the  identity  of  all  the  ring-leader.  r-»« 
and  they  were  doomed  either  to  Siberia  or  to  exile 
The  popular  conception  of  the  Tsar  s  character,  as 
of  a  very  honest  and  upright  man,  whose  private  virtue 
and  ’patriotic  devotion  to  duty  deserved  admira tion 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  towards  the  close  of  h-s 
reio-n  unon  the  public  imagination.  If  it  did  not checK 
discontent1,  it  undoubtedly  discredited  the  notion  of 
regicide  as  a  possible  political  weapon, 
school  of  conspirators  found  no  pupils, .  and  were  them- 
selves  powerless.  Their  organization,  which  dated  ! rom 
formation  of  the  “  Executive  Committee  _  in  i8/7, 
did  continue  to  maintain  a  shadowy  kind  of  existence  m 
London,  Paris,  and  Zurich,  but  one  heard  of  i  chiefly 
through  dissensions  among  its  members  and  ceased  to 

re! ^htt’tVnmonths  of  the  new  reign  shouid  have  sufficed 
m  revive  the  conspiracy  is  not  to  be  wondered  ai. 
Russians  as  a  nation  are  no  more  disloy^to-^ay r  a" 

S^S^S^^’eSaininginflu^iiofa 

SfiSSf,  St  Semidl"rt  whatever  to 
tapr«s  his  personality  upon  either  the  administration 

o?  affairs  or  the  public  fancy.  Ail  " The  tbsti! 

he  his  degenerated  into  a  mere  lay  figure,  the  oos 

^leSandse^rion^A;— nioH-gh 

tclcompel”  mlme^han  a  semblance  of  unity  and  cohesion 
to  coni;  IT  j„r  u;s  nerveless  successor 

in  Ministerial  action.  Under  his  n«rv®ieM.  . 

‘Se  tf-SilXsftS'  rSpaffp^wy  tojthe 

S-SSS’SSSl'iS 

*  Akhael  the  palace  coteries  attaching  them-! 

social,  and  religious  structure,  «  stall  in 

&E8S&F35SI 

EBSSifgiSri 

It  was  with  us  the  period  of  the  Wars  ot  tn. 
Roses.  But  Russia,  though  so  great  a  part qh  1 

grip ‘uptMi^^e^netee^nth ^a^well. ^IiHdle  organizatio 

rrSif  war  Kthfd 
tk.il  and  subterranean  conspiracy  takes  its  pJ 
That  there  has  always  been  a  connection  o  so  I 
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between  palace  politics  and  Nihilism  is  well  enough 
known.  The  complicity  of  high  personages  in  the 
assassination  of  Alexander  II.  was  so  palpable  that  it 
could  not  be  concealed  even  by  the  device  of  secret 
trials,  and  it  became  necessary  to  punish  a  number  of 
p°  ofncmls  as  scapegoats.  They  were  convicted  of 
wilfully  neglecting  precautions  for  the  Tsar’s  safety,  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  in  Russia  that  a 
tar  more  sinister  charge  remained  unexamined  in  the 
background.  During  the  succeeding  ten  years,  in  which 
the  Government  and  Nihilism  waged  almost  incessant 
combat,  practically  every  fresh  discovery  of  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  plot,  or  capture  of  seditious  lists  and  documents 
was  the  signal  for  the  arrest,  suicide,  or  flight  of  noble¬ 
men  and  ladies  of  position,  as  well  as  of  students  and 
poor  agitators.  The  present  condition  of  Russian  affairs 
is  such  as  to  render  this  linking  of  aristocratic  and 
official  ambitions  with  the  organized  forces  of  plebeian 
revolt  more  natural  than  ever. 

The  possibility  that,  after  a  period  of  unnatural  calm 
f  Rass'a  «  to  revert  to  the  state  of  confusion  and  terror 
which  characterized  the  decade  following  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war,  cannot  but  concern  the  whole  civilized 
I  world.  The  international  relations  of  Europe  are 
dependent  now  upon  such  a  delicate  balance  that  even 
the  smallest  States  by  an  unexpected  movement  can 
set  the  scales  trembling.  It  is  in  the  power  of  Russia, 
by  any  shifting  of  attitude,  to  completely  upset  even- 
existing  arrangement  of  diplomacy.  Thus  far  the 
administration  of  foreign  affairs  by  Prince  Lobanoff  if 
somewhat  colourless,  has  seemed  to  be  conservative  and 
prudent.  Its  solitary  aggressive  stroke,  the  interven¬ 
tion  between  victorious  Japan  and  her  Chinese  victim, 
brought  much  grist  to  Russia’s  mill  without  disturbing 

?6u-r  Ur°pean  C°nC-ert  at  a11-  The  reappearance  of 
Nihilism  as  an  active  force,  however,  would  inevitably 
lessen  the  chances  of  stable  and  continuous  policy  in 
every  department  of  Russian  Government,  and  in  none 
more  surely  than  in  its  Foreign  Office.  For  this  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  the  development  of  events  east  of 
the  Y  istula  should  be  watched  with  revived  interest. 
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I  'T'HE  streets  of  fossilized  Ipswich  are  thronged  with 
weird  strangers  :  a  grandmotherly  man  in  frock- 
coat  and  Tartar  fur-cap  seeks  sanctuary  on  the  town- 
hall  steps  from  urchins  inquisitive  about  the  origin  of 
his  headgear  ;  a  sultan  of  comic  opera,  with  the  beard 
of  an  ourang-outang  and  a  blazer,  saunters  into  the  bar 
I  G.reat  y  hlfe  Horse  Hotel  (telegraphic  address: 

Pickwick,  Ipswich  )  ;  cadaverous  curates  stand  out¬ 
side  the  pastrycook’s  and  discuss  “taking  funerals”  for 
each  other;  decayed  dons  and  school  “stinks”  lecturers 
l  ride  the  high  horse  in  view  of  the  lectures  which  for 
once  are  to  be  reported.  It  is  a  one-horse  show,  this 
1  British  Association— a  sort  of  Liebig  of  science  for  the 
unscientific.  It  thrives,  like  so  many  other  frauds,  on 
the  anxiety  of  commonplace  people  to  pose  as  superior 
I  persons.  Destitute  of  originality  and  imagination,  they 
yearn  for  culture  almost  as  fervently  as  they  yearn  for 
respectability,  and  fondly  imagine  that  attendance  at  a 
Congress,  which  is  universally  reported  in  the  silly 
season,  constitutes  a  proof  of  distinction.  The  dullness 
of  the  proceedings  themselves  is  portentous.  Laudable 
they  are,  doubtless,  or  would  be  in  a  crammer’s  lecture- 
room,  but  how  soporific,  how  unintelligible  ' 

The  proceedings  opened  on  Wednesday  evening  in 
Ipswich  I  ubhc  Hall  with  an  address  from  the  new'  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  British  Association,  Sir  Douglas  Gallon. 
One  glance  sufficed  to  indicate  the  character  of  the 
audience.  It  was  a  vision  of  spectacles  and  suburban 
raiment— at  least  it  would  have  been  suburban  if  it  had 
hot  been  Ipswich.  No  one  was  in  the  least  interested 
but  it  was  evidently  deemed  good  form  to  suppress 
yawns  and  sit  up  to  attention.  Whenever  a  name  was 
recognized,  it  was  applauded,  not  from  any  interest  in 
e  name,  but  from  a  desire  to  evince  familiarity.  Old 
men,  blear-eyed  and  bearded,  were  the  most  fervent  in 
uieir  applause  at  inauspicious  moments.  Whenever  the 
t  resident  paused  to  take  breath,  he  was  greeted  with 
an?  f  ubdued  hand-claps,  not  because  he  had  said 

telllng:’  but  because  jt  was  etiquette  to  encou- 
age  him.  Once  he  took  breath  at  a  comma,  and  the 


applause  was  terrific  (they  cheered  the  statement  that 
in  1631  Owen  was  beginning  his  investigations).  He 
read  his  address  in  a  monotone  from  behind  a  kind  of 

lt  "^Pot-Pourri  descriptive  of  scientific  work  during 
the  last  half-century,  and  might  have  found  favour  with 
a  compiler  of  encyclopaedias,  but,  read  out  in  sermon 
tones,  with  sleep-compelling  cadences  and  an  obtrusive 
tCki  of  interesL  at  a  temperature  of  100  degrees  in  the 
shade  of  the  gas-lights,  it  was  desperate.  \-\nd  yet  it 

J  Su  ked  l.°  the  exPectat'°ns  of  the  audience, 
for  it  flattered  the  aspirations  of  Ipswich  suburbs  by  an 
assumption  of  equality  which  w'ould  have  been  distress¬ 
ing  if  it  had  not  been  grotesque.  “  We  in  our  labora- 
tones  do  this,  that,  and  the  other,  was  the  keynote  of 
the  blarney.  A  great  part  of  the  speech  was  devoted 
to  epitaphs  ot  recently  deceased  scientists— Huxley 
Joseph  Thomson,  &c.—  and  the  hushed  voice,  the  per- 
spn-ing  sympathy  of  the  audience,  the  hollow  sighs  were 
very  nearly  melodramatic.  The  words  “  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  very  difficult  to  enunciate  properly  after 
dinner  and  neither  the  Vice-President,  who  represented 
Lord  Salisbury  (better  engaged  at  Dieppe),  nor  the 
new  President  could  master  it  without  many  false  starts 
Ihe  one  amusing  feature  of  the  Presidential  address- 
was  the  gasping  stuttering  over  the  long  words,  and 
Sir  Douglas  Galton  seemed  to  have  laid  himself  out  to 
use  the  longest  or  at  least  the  most  cacophonous  words 
in  his  dictionary.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  his  style,  due 
allowance  being  made  for  drowsiness:  “.  .  .  thermo- 
\  namics,  stellar  evolution,  condensation  of  meteorific 
particles,  .  .  .  chromosphere  of  the  sun  .  .  .  chromo¬ 
spheric  spectra.”  After  which  he  went  on  to  say  that 
many  stars  which  appear  single  to  the  eye  are  really 
double.  We  should  have  thought  the  reverse  after 
dining  at  the  Great  White  Horse  and  essaying  its  ’47 
Port.  But  Sir  Douglas  played  his  part  well,  and  left 
everybody  in  an  exquisite  good  humour,  if  only  from 

the  sight  of  his  red  ribbon  and  Christmas-tree  decora¬ 
tion. 

For  so  ambitious  a  performance,  Ipswich  is  as  un¬ 
suitable  a  place  as  could  readily  be  found.  It  is  uneasy 
of  access,  which  is  to  say  that  Liverpool  Street  is  un¬ 
easy  of  access,  and  that  there  are  no  resorts  of  import¬ 
ance  in  the  Last  Country.  Ithas  no  proper  accommodation 
lor  all  the  various  sections,  many  of  which  have  been 
relegated  to  a  Girls’  High  School,  a  Working  Men’s 
College,  an  Art  Gallery,  and  an  ex-Museum  in  various 
byways.  Portentous  posters  disfigure  the  thoroughfares 
with  intent  to  direct  the  unwary.  The  last  meeting  of 
e  ss  ........  at  Ipswich,  in  1851,  was  the  worst  on 

record— so  far.  Nor  does  local  talent  supply  even  a 
demugontme  of  science  to  swell  the  ragged  ranks.  But 
It  would  be  unfair  to  pass  over  local  efforts  to  attract 
or  the  hospitality  of  Ipswich  burghers  has  been  requisi¬ 
tioned  by  printed  circular.  “  Should  you  not  have 
already  arranged  to  entertain  any  visitors,”  we  read, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  the  names  of  eminent 
scientific  men,  to  whom  we  should  be  glad  if  you  could 
offer  hospi,tahty.  What  a  joyous  bustle  in  Mr.  Town 
Councillor  s  household  over  the  advent  of  eminence,  and 
what  reminiscences  for  the  future  in  the  eminent 
scientific  conversation,  which  was  not  lavished  over 
high  tea  ! 


THE  NAVAL  MANOEUVRES. 


A  MONO  the  minor  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the  recent 
naval  manoeuvres,  there  are  one  or  two  which  seem 
scarcely  to  have  attracted  the  attention  which  they  de- 
serve.  The  manoeuvres,  it  will  be  remembered,  were 
divided  into  two  schemes  or  sections.  The  one  was 
devoted  to  scouting  and  exploration  on  the  high  seas  ;  the 
other  to  a  series  of  exercises  in  which  the  new  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers  and  the  first-class  torpedo-boats  were 
pitted  against  each  other.  Some  of  the  events  which 
took  place  in  the  course  of  the  last-named  exercises 
were  both  interesting  and  important.  It  is  impossible 
to  ask  a  shipbuilder  or  designer  outside  the  Admiralty 
what  is  his  opinion  with  respect  to  the  small  vessels 
which  have  recently  been  built  in  such  large  numbers  for 
the  Royal  Navy  without  receiving  one  uniform  answer. 

I  hey  all  declare  that  these  vessels  are  built  with  a 
margin  of  strength  both  in  hull  and  engines  far  smaller 
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s  sfteo  s 

conjunction  with ^extreme  : lightn^s  and jery 
portions,  has  reduced  the :  study ^o  j 

“  .*  whS  haTbeen  /a'daln^  years  in.be  maLfac- 

sidled  by  the  Admiralty  before  sanctioning  the  designs 
"V  ifboats  and  it  is  possible  that  the  gain  in  very  high 

1SII#?«:!£E=S 

twelve  were  commissioned  and  a  similar nmnbe^f 
the  twelve  first-class  torpedo-boats,  mer  p 

destroyers  were ^as  follows  :  »“n>  'RocJt’, 

Shark  SurTy  and  Banshee.  The  list  should  have  in- 
,  5  ;he  Contest  but  before  the  manoeuvres  actually 
commenced  the  Contest  developed  detects  «hmh  ”ece£ 

mmiiMi safe 

f  1  bad5 been  reversed  which  led  to  the  collision. 
The  Ferre?  broke  down,  her  automatic  feed  gear-a  very 
loecial  feature  in  thest  boats-having  to  be  removed. 
The  Dragon  also  broke  down  and  had  to  go  into  doc  . 
The  fan  engine  of  the .  Surjyjais  broken^ peces,  ^ 

BTutowaTsSioSl/damaged,  and  the  boat  wa|Com- 

®Uedto  go  into  Pembroke  for  repairs.  The  Rocket 

VS’is  -  ss.-srsjS.’S 

ChSaerg°enrd  X^wastls^  s^SS^her  trids  just 

"St  ^  Te  ST- 

which  was  saia  i  ,  *i  T-lpr  trials  were 

pcTstfmned".^1  ^So 'much  forThe  torpedo-boat  destroyers 

Ko  83  was  also  disabled  ;  Nos.  72  and  95  suffered 
hiries  which  it  is  said,  necessitated  repairs,  in  making 
which  over  three  weeks  were  wasted  the  fan-engine  o^ 
No.  85  broke  down  ;  the  piston  and  air-pump 1  of  •  » 

\Ss  “  vessels  uied  in  the  manoeuvres  requires  specia 

unfortunateiitass  oflooat?  and^he  Navy  hst^^unhappily 

the  purpose  to  which  the  torpedo-boat  destroyers  a 
now  devoted.  They  were  to  catch  up  and  destroy 
torpedo-boats.  They  were  credited— and,  indeed,  are 
still  credited  in  the  Navy  List-with  a  speed  of 
twenty  knots.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
the  average  speed  of  the  majority  of  these  boats  is 
now  neare?  fourteen  knots.  The  number  of  times  they 


have  broken  down  far  exceeds  the  number  of  occasions 
^  which  they  have  put  to  sea.  The  greater  proportion 
of  them  have  broken  down  many  times.  It  is  mos 

ofthem  entered  the  water,  one  of  the  most  experienced 
of  otminarine  engineers,  and  one  -U  -quamted  »,h 
the  work  demanded  from  naval  engines,  declared  tn 

Sa\ceTLreUXrc^firmedCTls  prophecy.  Of  the 

0Taki?Vl?heb?h???Bc°afss«htogether,  this  is  a  serious 
J of  cfsuahies  when  we  remember  the  short  period 

moreover ^ha^further 'difficulties  were  only  avoided  by 
^Imp^ln^r^Steg^Sor 

?Se 'little  craft It  is  quite 

i?ie«ncPe°iaa,  beel  mat.  In  a  sense  none  of  them  could 
be  called  serious,  and  in  most  oases  the  damages  we 
renaired  during  the  manoeuvres,  but  at  the  sa 

SiHStsiinSs 

the  water,  is  good,  then  it  is  all  l‘ie  .  ,  ct  to 

PllllliiS? 

=S=SS2SSss6s5rf4 

should  be  furnished  at  once  o  all  i 

the  torpedo-boat  destroyer. i  on  ^J^tdent,  0  ’ , 

r„f  :"! 

1£S£!id 

they  are  to  serve  principally  as  dete  ^  the;r  origina 

They  will  also  serve  a  secondary  p  P  j 

andlor  the  maintaining mf  o°~«Sy  ™d  th, 

PrarofmthTeUnUedeKffigdom  a  ^  "umber  o 
steamers,  -any  of  them 

passages  at  very  high  sp  >  yessefs  are  commande 
upwards,  in  all  weathers.  These  ves^  ainte 

by  officers  of  great  A  of  ^it  is  possibl 

with  the  home  waters.  Df  employmen 

that  many  of  these  vessels  will  be  out^  Of  ^ 

It  would  be  interesting  to  s,ee^  tdestroyer  when  calk 

boats  compared  \vith  a torpedo-boat^destroy^t  d  r  , 

ofa'seouti^yan'odd  perversity  in  our  arrangements  tl 
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fromnh?"  b-°ard  m°S-t  °-  theSe  steamers  are  prohibited 
from  obtaining-  commissions  in  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve 

-tt6rUnd  t,hat  the  shiPs  in  they  serve  are  not 

oatent  »°nrfag?  d?^anded  by  the  regulations.  This  is  a 
men  wlf  d  palpable  errcr'  These  officers  are  the  very 
men  whose  services  would  be  invaluable  in  time  of  war 

dovmenT  "T  "T  dis.char&e  from  their  present  em- 

crews  ofS'hnttn?hfr  P°'nt  a'S°  su^ests  itself.  The 
crews  of  both  destroyers  and  torpedo-boats  were  not 

Ske  buuh  t0uhe  W°rk  Which  the>’  had  to  onder- 

of thee  h  ^Wert"'lthoUtexCeption drawn from thecrews 

a  most  effig?,nf  Sh,pS  °f  WlVch  th£y  oup;ht  to  have  formed 
a  most  efficient  portion.  I  have  often  suggested  that 

it  would  be  advisable  to  utilize  Volunteers  for  the 

SasonTn  °h  torped°-boats-  I  have  never  seen  any 

to  sea  round  n11^  ,  The  nurnber  of  men  "  ho  go 

°  a  round  °“r  coasts  as  the  owners  or  the  crew  of  small 

pleasure  vessels  is  very  larr  ,  and  includes  some  of  the 

acquaJmemde?h,n  **  form  a  clas*  bette? 

home  waters  °  the  nav!Sati°n  of  our 

"  c  i-  aters-  There  are  hundreds  of  men  who  are 
aff.'Jjar  -with  the  work  of  driving  small  steamships  under 
high-pressure,  and  most  of  these,  if  employed  in  yachts 
would  be  necessarily  available  in  time  of  war.  At  pre¬ 
sent  no  arrangement  exists  for  securing  their  services 
This  matter  is  one  which  requires  to  be  dealt'  wkh  aT 
greater  length  than  my  present  space  permits,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  the  more  the  subject  is  investigated,  the 
more  evident  it  will  become  that  we  have  excellent 

whhTa  -f°r  tHe  °lannin^  of  torpedo-boats,  without 
withdrawing:  men  from  the  sea-going  ships.  I  am 

happy  to  know  also  that  in  this  view  I  have  the  support 
of  many  naval  officers  of  great  experience  and  justtyre- 

th£  riff  aU5°nty-  In  conc5osion,  I  would  only  note 
that  the  performances  of  the  large  ships  during  the 

manoeuvres  were  eminently  satisfactory,  and  tha&t  the 

W"*”?  —S  recent'y  come  Into  favour  with  the 
Admiralty,  of  giving  adequate  space  for  engines  and 

extent ’tn  bh-nh  ?epaid  m  aIm°st  exact  proportion  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  adopted. 

H.  O.  Arnold-Forster. 
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THE  CELLARS  OF  WARSAW. 

By  a  Travelling  Correspondent. 

N  ^Ew‘NINE  traveIlers  out  of  a  hundred  fail  to  go 
th.V  ™arsa'v’  and  the  hundredth  probably  misses 
the  one  sight  which  alone  should  suffice  to  attract  every 

cellars'  nThe  1  °"ly  ,chanced  upon  the  most  wonderful 

thirsty  I  Vu*-  my  ^uide  happ£ned  to  be 

r  "S*Y-  1  had  been  bullying  him  to  take  me  to  the 

dected  but  b?  “e  T,he  k'nF  °f  Po,an<l  used  ^ 
elected,  but  being  a  Jew,  and  not  even  a  Polish  few  he 

had  no  patriotism,  natural  or  artificial,  and  preferred  to 

d,aV!  Up  at  an.  uninviting  public-house  in  the  market- 

but  lie  sefout  to  demand  f°r  the  e,ectoraI  flcId- 
e  fet  out  to  discourse  upon  the  windows  of  the 

®,b°won®»  two>  three,  and  four  windows  on  a 

?ad  bef.n  tbe  respective  distinctions  of  the  owner’s 

rank  from  old  times  unto  this  day.  Having  whetted  mv 

he  proceeded  to  spin  yarns  about  a  phenomenal 

ellar  extending  under  the  whole  space  of  the  market 

ft  suffi  ii  Hd  -n0t  b?,ieve  a  word  of  the  tale,  but  deemed" 
t  sufficiently  ingenious  to  earn  him  his  refreshment 

miL  eRP?f Pe,Ctu°fL?  traveI,er’s  custom  readily  induced 
mine  host  to  light  his  bedroom  dips  and  lead  the 

nr 

appeared  into  Ihc  ta  eve"^' ‘ 

ghostlike  and  bewildering.  The  low  rockv  re  V 
walls  and  pillars  were  dank  with  The  exhah  lo^  f 

“z.  jsx.r- ,o  my  rai-d  a 

“  The  bins  were  dark  and  dusty 
The  bottles  old  and  musty, 

And  o’er  the  vaults  so  dank 
phe  cobwebs  flourished  rank  ” 

But  there  was  a  great  deal  more  than  this.  How 

1  V£y  an  ,dea  of  the  immensity  of  this  catacomb 
labyrinth  ;  of  the  primeval  fungus,  which  often  blocked 
^p  the  entire  entrance  to  a  bin  ?  It  was  a  vanonHIU 
abstance,  recalling  dingy  cotton-wool,  and  varying  in 


shade  from  light  grey  to  nearly  black,  according  to  atre 

&esting  monstrous  toads  and  lizards,  which  slunk’awav 
.led  foPP,heaCk,c°f  A/  'he  W-  becamealS 

meo  to  the  gloom,  they  detected  other  and  more 
horrible  growths  in  the  recesses  of  the  bins. 

nart  enfVTbder  .  °Ver  an  h°Ur  and  >ret  Ieft  the  greater 
Jafj  °P  tbls  strange  place  unexplored.  Mine  host 

h„'dfen.t^  kne.w  the  geography  blindfold,  for  he  never 

him  in  tw  r  .1  ds  pring  OUt  Upon  the  unwary  to  fold 

iITof« 

to  an  ordinary  collar  in  point  of  smell  than,  saw  Grill.! 
breafh116^  =1^  htT,Seenled  l°  breatbe  in  fungus  at  every 

sages  and  I  trildT %hUng  ^ °ng  the  top  of  the  pas>- 
chn?rL+A  S,ed  fanc^  11  was  flavoured  with  the 

bevonH Tand  °m  2St  Vlnta?es  of  Tokay,  but  could  not  get 

ofTsupp eT-paStaMvefikitn  '°  thefumes  0n  the  ™rrow 
the  hoTf£r  P  V  My  first  surPr|se  was  to  observe  that 

nsehed^noThn  Pt  ^  with  the  loosefy 

"n,v’  n°l  hammered  down  and  sealed.  These  are 

there  isX  °d  Tng  l***7  in  perfect  condition?  and 

vintage  ma^bTlSf  ^  &  STp]e’  6Ven  °f  the  oldest 

Without  Sirfni  tbn  °Ut  and  taSted  at  an>-  moment 
"  unout  impairing  the  contents.  Moreover  n  hnrtlr- 

rnaI  elh!““  »">■  extent  without  risk  No  one 

has  nothlTreaS0AnS/0r  the  peculiar  virtues  of  Tokay.  It 

wine  whkh  r„«fr.a,f  nerati°n~al  ,east- tha  modern 
.  .  t>oes  by  the  name  comes  no  nearer  the 

genuine  article  than  modern  Madeira.  Real  Tokay  is 
the  only  wine  which  goes  on  improving  for  ever  y0u 

outsi£VeafdaTheangTe  tWSlVV°  twenty-five  years' at  the 

be0yonTi86a8nf  ^^'^^-ted'much5 

brandy  1  habsUt  “f  so™wb7S?Mnte^^n 

bye.h:“Les'kandFaorel  &Cer'^'j°kay  ^ 

cesk  of  the  year  ,868,  containing  ,1°^^  “ 

Un  emerging  from  my  fantastic  wanderings  at  the 
humdrum  wineshop,  where  melancholy  Poles  were  sin 
I  n?ntrast  was  indescribably  painful 

r/sefmed  VSS  ’L'*3*  ^  “St  ta 

me  of  0„ida-s°ht„esS  « 

butTow  my"emyeburandedf0ririr!y  !”y  ,ridicide, 

but  the  spelf was  gone  •  I  ‘had ^S,ped  w,th  miae  host, 
with  the  djinns  of  the'  wine  Wns.  ^told  mTlSf 

mmmrn 

S^nan.tesHae„db;0eUafshto; “iLb^oT h°°fl<!'-,Si,h 

whom  the  wines  had  been  h™  -h  families  from 

raKe  and  he  s“ffg“tion  seemed  an  out- 

tfisiar rcmi,,isccnc"  ~ 1 
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OUR  NATIVE  BIRDS.* 


t  and  an  mtell 


i\  great  cities  and^the^numero^nteii.geHt  interest  m 
hfe,  the  love  o  on  tbe  increase  amon& 

living  things  seem  tbe  number  of  general 

This  is  evidenced,  not  on  y  by  ^  continually  appear- 
works  on  natural  histo  y  a  ready  sale,  but  more 

;no-  and  which  all  mee  Ce  of  new  popular 

especially  by  the  constau  app  d  department  of 

works  dealing  with  the  most  attractive  and 

Nature.  The  ^  flowers>  the  birds, 

which  receive  most  atten  and  for  the  students 

and  the  insects  of  our  oun  count, )  ^  ,nformation  1S  pro¬ 
of  these  an  ever  mcreasi0b^)  ^  one  0f  the  most 

vided,  among  which  t  >  .«  British  Birds,  by 

—  of  hv,ng 

things.  .  ,  b-rds  from  our  earliest  child- 

Familiar  as  we  are  with  their  whole  structure 

hood,  the  marvel  ami  myst^yoff  us  unnotiCed  and  un- 
and  organization  1  f  au  the  attempts  hither 

thought  of.  The  failu  ,;ne  g-ives  us  some  faint 

made  to  produce  a  Aying-m  which  Nature  has 

idea  of  how  difficult  '  P  in  the  structure  of  the 

solved  with  such  apparent  ea  the  machinery  by 

bird  ;  and  the  more  closely  J  more  convinced 

which  the  flight  of  birds  Is  effect  ,  ^  rgsultSj  lt  1S 

we  shall  be  that,  though  so  per  results  by 

wholly  beyond  our  powers  to  produce^  ^  ^  bi,d.s 

imitating  the  methods  auill-feather  from  the  wing 

wing.  Let  any  one  take  a  quil  and  cons;der  its 

of  a  fowl,  a  duck,  or  any  °  ess>  elasticity;,  smooth- 
combination  of  stre/1§  ’  &  -r  Then  let  him  endea- 

ness,  and  impermeabihtj  o  ^mblnation  of  qualities  is 

vour  to  find  out  how  th  microscope  the  details  of 
produced,  examining  v  Darts  of  which  it  is  com- 

the  web  and  of  the  various yet  so  closely 

posed,  so  fragile  and  ^dehcate  teeth  and  hooks,  as  to 
combined  by  means  fectiy  adapted  to  its  special 

form  a  compact  texture  p  )  P  here  one  of 

use,  and  he  will  be  maTvellous  products  of 

the  most  marvellous  of  all  g  tQ  attempt  to  imi- 

Nature,  and  one  wWch  it  is  hopdgs  e°is  ^ 

tate.  No  less  beautiful  and  lnim  so  delicately 

ment  of  the  separate  ^^^meable  concave  and  highly 
adjusted  as  to  form  an  in  p  ke  but  yet  automa- 

elastic  surface  during  tie  °'  d  m’0vement  so  as  to 

tically  opening  during _  the  P  *  the  feathers  ;  while 
allow  the  air  to  pass  freel)  .  •  varying  directions, 

the  wing  itself  is  capable  o  m  lnto  the  smallest 

"d  Serves  a"  a  protecSon  toLune  of  the  most 

in  the  excellent  chapter  on ‘The^Anato  ^  M  F.  E 

contributed  to  M  •  matters  of  hardly  less 

Beddard,  together  with  oth  WOrk  consists  of 

interest;  while  the  main  ^nsof  every  species  of  bird 
clear  and  intelligible  descrip  ^  annuai  visitor  to  the 
which  is  either  a  resident  1  .  ritten  account 

British  Isles.  A  compact  and  brightly^  of 

of  the  habits,  nest,  eggs,  food  g,  shorter  account 

each  bird  is  also  givjn,  tocher  wit^  at  irregular 

of  those  species  which  vi  .  fore  be  considered  as 
intervals,  ?"d  "Jit  tChaensamehsenseras  those  in. ho  first 
really  CR'^'^on  considers  that  only  2. o  spec.es 
category.  Mr.  nuusui  .  ,  about  sixty  more 

should  really  b«  visitors  ;  while  there  are  at 

being  occasional  but  feq ^  ^  0ften  included  in  the 

least  a  hundred  more  \  „  j  accidental  stragglers 

British  list, but  which  are  distant  intervals, 

appearing  at  irregular  and  often  > 

and  are  in  no  sense  truly  Bnti  .  habits  of  the  Stone- 

The  following  descnptl°n  Hudson’s  style  and  of  the 
chat  is  a  fair  example  of  Mr. 

"  £  white,  and 

His  Stron&  >  _  With  a  chapter  on 


brown  and  chestnut-red-make  him 

the  goldfinch  or  yel  °'  ....  ’cf  colour.  The  effect  is 

the  same  effect  as  brill  .  Lrd  has  of  always  perching 
increased  by  the  custom  furze_bush  on  the  open  com- 
on  the  topmost  spray  o  pefrched  thus  conspicuously  on 
mons  which  it  inhabit  •  ,  motionless,  a  small 

the  summit,  he  »i  s  painted  image  of  a  bird. 

feathered  harlequin,  or  llb  Pone  .  in  a  few  moments 

But  his  dispositipn  1  ^  u  some  small  insect  he 

he  drops  to  the  ground  _  P  P  •  after  a  passing  fly 
has  spied,  or  else  dwhes  into* stator  flits  to  another 
or  gnat,  and  then  returns  to  his  ^  on  it?  top, 


or  gnat,  and  then  retu™s  °  ^  he  reappears  on  its  top, 

bus&h  some  yards-  befoS  He  is  always 

sitting  erect  and  motionless  as  ^  ~st- 


sitting  erect  and  motionless  flying  rest- 

anxious  in  the  presenc  incessantly  uttering  his  low 

lessly  from  bush  to  bu  ,  sound  like  that  produced 
complaining  note,  htogether,  hence  his  name  of 

by  striking  two  peh^.-  &  misleading  name.  He 
stoned,  a«.°  But  it  is  of  barren  deny 

is  not,  like  the  wheatear,  an  m  •  abounding  m 


places,  but  is  seen  cn«u,  -  brambles.  He.is  seen  m  ^ 
furze-bushes  and  thorns  a"d  species,  although  ^ 

pa-,,  but  i-J^^n3SSXoibo«t  the  three  ] 


pairs,  but  is  nowhere  a  the  three 

found  in  most  with  throughout  the 

kingdoms.  He  is  a  winter  than  in  summer,  and 

year,  but  is  much  rarer,  m  winter  tn^  ^  m 

probably  a  great  man)  m  sheltered  situations  to 

autumn,  while  others  seek  The  stonechat 

winter  in,  or  have  a  partial  m  ^  song,  uttered 

has  a  slight,  but  sweet  and  very  Plen  g  the  air.  To- 
both  when  perched  and  when  ft  ^  m^de>  and  is  placed 
wards  the  end  of  March  t  &  thick  furze-bush;  it 

on  or  close  to  the  gi  >  ^  dry  grass,  moss,  heath, 

is  large,  and  caretesly  made  of  d ^  horse.hair, 
and  fibrous  roots,  lined  pive  or  six  eggs 

dlsp,ay  the  I 

keenest  distress.  Hudson  discourse  in  turn  of 

Thus  pleasantly  does  Mr.  Hudso  ^  pecu_ 

all  our  native  birds,  dvvefl  g  P  assfst  the  beginner 
Parities  of  habit  and  actions  as  b;rd  ^  may  observe 
in  determining  the  sP.e^  having  the  opportunity  of 
during  .  Ws.  'fV  The  book  S  beautifully  illustrated 
examining  it  closel).  life-like  figures  in  the  text, 

with  more  than  a  hu  c  *-  birds  from  the  skilful 

and  eight  plates  of  groups  of  buds,  fro^  ^ 

pencil  of  Mr.  ^•^horburn.  which  are  delightful 

coloured  plates  by  Mr.*  .  exquisite  examples  o* 

works  of  art  as  well  as  most  Ut  and  the 

chromolithography,  th°?al,  de licate  and  beautiful.  In 
roseate  tern  being  e^urJhn  the  text  we  are  sorry  to 

connection  with  the  fig  They  all  purport  to  be 


connection  with  the  fiSnres  m  ^  ap  purport  to  be 
note  an  important  deficienc)  •  1 1  i  or  ^  natural 

drawn  to  scale,  being  “ark^is3-s highly  to  be  com- 


arawii  lo  - - -  L  b  This^  is  highly  to  be  corn- 

size,  as  the  case  may  •  b  b  too  much  neglected 

mended  as  a  ?ost  ^greatly  diminished  by  the 

practice  ;  yet  its  utili  y  the  figures  of  birds  of 

irregularity  m  the  prop  t  o  further  circumstance 

nearly  the  same  real  size,  ana  n  do  nQt  agree 

that  in  many  cases  the  prop  por  example,  the 

with  the  dimensions  given  in  figured  on  opposite 

stonechat  and  the  r  d  fi ve  and  a  quarter  inches 

pages:  they  are  both  stated  one-fourth  and  the 

long;  buttheformer  is  reduce  so  that  the  one 

latter  to  one-tlnrd  of  the  natur  ^  This  0CCur 

appears  to  be  much  &  rgady  comparison  cai 

in  many  other  cases,  so  t  different  species  a 

be  made  between  the :  fi*u  are  all  reproduce 

regards  their  size.  iA^  dl6S -t  wouid  not  have  been  ver 

by  a  photographic  Process  few  definite  propol 

difficult  to  bring  them  all  to  some  bird  x  fc| 

tions — 3  for  the  great  bulk  ot  ^  ,  for  the  larges, { 

those  somewhat  larger,  and ^ -nr^  doseIy  alta 

always  keeping  to  the  ^  defect  ;s  the  want  I 

species.  Perhaps  a  more  se  ions  indicated l  by  tli 

correspondence  between  the  d  ThuS(  the  re- 

•  _ _ xVinse  eiven  in  the  t z 


Stron& iy  _  s  writh  a  chapter  on 

Frank  Wdini.  F.R.S. 


drawings  and  .thoS?,gt1' °be ’seven  inches  in  length,  ta 
backed  shrike  is  said  t  haif  inches.  Both  :  * 

spotted  flycatcher  only  Ate  an  the  flycatcher,  allow, I 
figured  on  the  W>>  scale, ^  as  ,a  as  j 

Srrikf  "solhe  swlSow  is  said  to  be  seven  and  a  >4 
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b/fuTl  ninf  inches. ‘he  °"  2  1  SCa'e'  sh°"'s  k  “ 

c,  Tuhese,  hcn.ever,  are  but  small  defects  in  a  work  of 

uc  igh  excellence  in  all  other  respects.  The  diffi- 

ties  an  author  has  to  overcome  in  obtaining  illustra- 

occasional  7  tG  hlS  taS^’  ai7lid  the  inflicting  ideas  and 
occasional  misconceptions  of  artists,  photographers 

printers,  and  publishers,  are  often  insuperable  ;  and  Mr! 

Hudson  must  be  congratulated  on  having  produced 

so  compact  and  beautifully  illustrated  a  volume  on 

best  of  tbhedS’  WifICh  Wd!  deservedly  rank  as  among  the 
nil  of^t,h.e,smaller  works  on  this  fascinating  branch  of 
natural  history.  Alfred  R.  Wallace 
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MIDSUMMER  EVE  OX  THE  UPPER  RIVER. 

ALLhefty  }>ller  Iar  in  a  palsy  of 

heat.  The  throbbing  air  flickered  with  tremulous 

t  CSd  n°  C°°,in*breath  mOVed  from  meadow 
o  drowsy  meadow.  Far  and  near  the  country-side  was 

,1  7  Save  f°r  ,the  monotonous  chirrups  of  mowing 

machines  emulating  each  other  from  field  to  field  like 
gigantm  grasshoppers.  These  and  the  heavy  odour  of 
the  fermenting  hay  dulled  the  senses,  and  we  lav  “n  a 

orTa1nUnrUGreatbddreamfl’  without  pleasure 

P  ■  9  eat  dragon-flies  ( Calepteryx  virgo )  darted 

and  circled  m  the  air,  in  hot  pursuit  of  love,  the  r  purple 
wings  rustling  like  dry  leaves,  their  purple  bodies 

Kflotlrnace  like  blue  flames  in  a 

theTwItaerrdVnHni°Wf  3  breeze  broke  the  mirror  of 

/  of  their  leaves  ThTd  g  m  U°WS  shou'ed  the  white 
ineir  leaves.  The  dragon-flies,  turning  from  love  to 

j»er’  haw'ked  gnats  and  lumbering  armoured  beetles 

kenbHa%7  CaVaIr)’  °f  th£  ain  The  hole  awaking  world 

urned  round  again  mpleasantactivity,  andwe  unslinnino- 

LikTthe’  fhShrd-the  £“nt  down  the  cluiet  stream  & 
Like  the  other  living  things,  the  tribe  of  men  invisible 

andTo  f*'  SKT  d°""  ‘"I **  'W* 

ana  cottages  Fishers  innumerable,  some  with  rude 

™he.S  a"d  clumsy  tackle,  others  with  ancestral 
polished  rods  shining  with  brass,  sat  patientlv  on  the 

hi  num  °Th  whispered  behind  the  willows  or  hurried 

rushes  flfoih0^3  t°  green  recesses  behind  the 

alien  n.Vf  A  y  Part/  WUh  an  acc°r<J>on  borrowed  an 
vv  th  P  CtUreSrueneSS  fr°m  the  surr°undings,  and  blended 
'7  lu  good-humoured  bustle  of  life.  At  even-  river 
pool  there  was  a  crowd  of  bathers  ;  laughter  ran e  out" 
and  white  limbs  splashed  through  the  olife -green  LTr’ 
Down  in  the  recesses  of  the  river  itself  thlr* 

£5  of,Hfe'  Q^"y  perhaps  m"  e  bSu! 

spsEsssassss? 

SSSrS-r' -skims 

a  pirate'chief  waierf lurkTd' 

cesses  ,  innumerable  shoals  of  little  fishes  d-irterU 
and  thither,  like  (locks  of  gregarious  birds  m.  , 

S^pilfCT'  T«.  a  ‘y-;  more  Sg 
legs,  grasped  'by  the  othersTqu^er'ng  °!,T  fjj 
strong  biting  jaws  slowly  devoured  Unlive’  H  W'-H 

o  a  silver-spinner  AhhMrtfff 

l>ve  under  water,  these  are  true  spiders  hrn.,1 gh  c>' 
lnd  spinners  of  ’webs.  Out  o?  the  water  Z wT  °f 
lFThT^  haS  ,ittle  l°  rec°mmend  it.  The  fore  parToV 

Men 

>  creep  along  their  submerged  webs,  are  resplen- 


dent  globules  of  living  quicksilver.  Their  silvery  dwell- 
m&s  are  large  bubbles  of  air  that  they  have  slowly  carried 
down  and  imprisoned  in  meshes  of  silk.  In  these  deep 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  their  air-breathS 
young  are  born  and  reared.  L^rge  water -scorpions 

ierksThefT  SWfam  ,throuSh  the  water  by  short  regular 

elhnt  a  Sa  {°relegs  held  forwards,  hinged  a?  the 

c  as°;.kaadesready  t0f?l0se  ^eir  pre’y  like  toothed 

vis.blvs'  all'  th.  l  f  WatTfleas,  some  almost  in- 
Visibl>  small  the  arger  flattened  like  wood-lice  or  curved 

and  shrimp-hke,  kept  up  a  dance  of  life  that  was  also  a 

ance  of  death,  each  pursuing  and  being  pursued.  For 

the  active  and  visible  creatures  of  the  water  are  car 

nivorous  and  predatory.  The  vegetable  feeders  are 

uggish  and  inconspicuous,  eluding  the  gaze  of  hungry 

t7oenTrS  haybiTm°F 117  ^  Prote^e  fricks  of  coK 

uon  or  habit.  Even  inch-long  creatures  like  caddie 

be0™!  afd  tHe  masked  larvae  of  dragon-flies  are  not  to 
be  seen  from  a  punt.  To  find  them  you  must  place 

hu!!t  th68  °l  u316"  and  mud  in  shallow  vessels^  and 
hunt  through  them  spoonful  by  spoonful. 

o  a  *4  saort:  o*gbt  of  midsummer  came  down  rapidly 

«  toSwTh*  Tbe  of  t  "aters  "as  b,‘5tted  - 

of  °nld  A  -The  Punt  came  to  rest  under  a  group 

seems  b!  ’  and  m  tHe  darkeni^  world  sound^  and 
th!  hi  became  lnsistent»  while  all  visible  things  took  on 

ZJZsZi  SZ\mT  °f  dreaml“d-  The  willows  stood 

Between  the  hl/t?'  line  of  intense  black. 

LSetvv  een  the  black  wallows  and  the  black  edee  of  the 

s:a  - the  r^fds  and  bulrushes  were  massed  more  softly 
still  suggesting  the  green  of  daylight.  On  the  surface 

erevYhT  blaCkS  Shaded  °ff  in  Patches  of  steel- 
mere’d  vvhh  ehSCaLtered  CUpS  °f  the  water-lilies  glim- 
Sfries  o  p  Phosphorescent  white.  The  beneficent 

ofThe  vvd  n'S  ,  ’u S°ft  HutterinS  moths,  dropped  out 

the  i\  Vnd  °T^dhOVered  OVer  the  white  blossoms  in 
their  kindly  fertilizing  task.  Bats,  those  antic  demons 

of  them  -,and  fg,bbered  overhead,  but  perpetually  one 
d  ?r°tesque  shadow  unnaturally  large,  would 

musk^  odour  ,he  "  ater>  H  a  fain, 

Before  midnight  a  belated  picnic  party  straggled  down 
the  river  m  canoes,  with  Chinese  lanterns  haS”  f™ 

iP  °PPuedpaddIes;  7ke  swinging  lights  and  softly  twang- 
m  gmtar  soon  faded  away,  and  from  midnight  until  one 
the  re,gn  of  natural  sounds  and  scents  was  supreme 

roundC,trheflo-ibt-et  ?  made  musical  evofutions 

Sf  bubh^J  f  gu  eaves  °f  the  ,ilies  ’•  a  continual  rising 
of  bubbJes  from  the  river  sang  like  a  soft  .-Bohan  liarp  • 

nem  aEt  ehTnd  arUS  dha'°ng  tHe  banks'  From  a  thicket 
metalhcnm.  rasshoPPcr-warbler  trilled  its  unending 

in  the  rnS  °ane  Corn-crak«  answered  one  anothe? 
in  the  meadows.  Bats  squeaked,  owls  hooted,  and  the 

harelCrreami0f  SOme  larSer  animal— perhaps  a  fighting 
hare  struck  a  note  of  tragedy. 

no7coenfured  m,orevaried>  mingled  together  but 

h°;  ccmused.  Could  one  have  seen  them,  they  would  have 

hhes  emitted  "f enn- of  a  marbled  volume.  The  white 
lines  emitted  a  luscious  sweetness,  the  yellow  lilies  in 

alcoholic  aroma  like  the  bouquet  of  liqueur  brandv  The 

forget-me-nots  along  the  bank  discharged  a  perfume 

through  Jh!?  reW'm°Wrn  hay‘  •  Spra>'s  of  woodbine  sent 
through  the  air  rays  of  a  tropic  spice.  The  willows  the 

giant  docks,  and  the  bulrushes  each  had  a  soft  fragrance- 

you  cruT  ,h™SVS  ■  'k’ai  by,d -y  give  n°  pcrfu"’c  llnt;i 
Those  ihnf  Lth  ’  I?vis,hed  their  generous  exudation, 
hose  that  know  only  the  perfumes  flowers  give  by  dav 

nie°ht  afl  ythHy  beaUties  to  be  won  by  much  wooing.  At 
night  all  the  perfumes  are  surging,  clamorous  spiritw 
knocking  at  the  portals  of  our  sense.  P  * 

Ihe  riot  of  sound  and  scent  lasted  until  lonrr  after 

TpaceS  1  When^h  0f|  tHC  ?3y  Passed  gradually  into 

Ikl  it  fn  a  hu  Sa7  dawn  ,ookcd  ou‘  from  the  cold 
,9’  H  founda  shuddering  world,  silent,  and  pervaded 
with  the  acrid  odours  of  decay.  pervaaeu 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  CYCLE. 


C  OME  seventy-five  years  ago  a  middle-aged  gentleman 
-D  might  occasionally  have  been  seen  in  a  London 
hyvvay,  astraddle  upon  a  low  wooden  frame  fitted 
with  two  clumsy  wheels;  his  tall  hat  upon  a  crown 

7’  hlS  coat:ta,Is  flyng  from  his  waist ;  and  his 
meagre  legs  pegging  along  the  ground  as  he  oared  his 
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cipede.  a  cumbrous  structure,  wormy  ^  as 

compact  of  heavy  ;ron  and  It  %vas 

graceful  and  attractive  a  be  con- 

4e  most  difficult  creature  to  ride  that  ? 

ceived,  and  threw  one  off la »  of, « as„a  buck  ,u  . 
moreover,  after  an  hour  1  went  to  bed  to 

velocipedist  retired,  worn  out,  and  usua^  y  succeeded 

recruit  his  shattered  health.  1  o  the  vein  p  that 

the  invention  of  the  “ordinary.  It.  sfrom tms  P 

the  cycle  dates  its  mode;n.h'^  a  Voss  to  construct 
a  century  manufacturers  had  been  -  curt-wheel, 

a  machine  on  any  other .desjg  ha  that  of  a  ca  ^  ufe 

SS^a»re^W&Those 

^  •' otT-’ K  tht  e  spenj  all  his  ? 

whichTrom  theTarge^urface  they  off<^ed  toth^resistarwe 
of  the  wind,  have  long  been  relegated  to  theju  ^ 

"’has  been,  since  ,«7.  • 

the  pattern  adopted  by  all  good  makers.  <(  „ 

Probably  no  one,  until  the  invenUon .of  the  » J - 

had  any  idea  of  the  I»P"laf  *? ‘mn low  thS  ever  was. 

attain.  Cycling  is  more  o  a  o  ore  customers. 

Eachyearbrings  new  .mprovements  and  more 

The  solid  tyre  of  the  old  °rd'"?r  i,c  ^cushion,”  in 
,39o,  to  the  “cush'on Jf.F onenmadc,”  without  which 

nm  SgT.’  «4*  isen"°"0  SKmefal 

imlvfnVXrtheTnvent'ion  is  more 

f.  d.  No,  season 

of  change.  Manutactur  .  The  or-  inal  pneumatic  tyre 
.puts  new  patents  into  ^  detachable  tyre,  which  renders 

has  been  replaced  by  a  detacnao  y  ,  leakage. 

a  rider  quite  independent  of  : a“.dej ita^ 

-Most  of  the  improvements  recen  .  .  durability, 

towards  a  decrease  of  we-gh'  “^crease  ^  prQ_ 

a  greater  convenience  m  break^g.^^i  ^  ls 

tection  from  mud  an  kere  ingenuity  has 

one  of  the  latest  d^ces.  *  been  recently  granted  for 
not  paused  ;  tor  patents  fr  s  which,  if  all  be 

the  construction  of  should  gQ  far  to  replace 

true  that  is  alleged  o  >  ^  q-he  alummmm 

the  jointed  steel  frames  n  *  and  durable  as 

frame,  it  is  claimed,  is  qu  much.  A  company, 

steel,  ana  weighs  on  Y  °?  "  med  for  the  construction 
we  believe,  is  a.read>  ei  &  growing  popularity 

of  the  new  bicycle.  Some SP  P  firm 
of  cycling  may  be  gathered  from  the  tact  thousand 

alone  sold  during  the  last  s(;aso’1  g  kas  increased 

machines  1  The  business  o  another  ^imlta  ^ 

by  5°  P?r  ,Ceon*d*  eight  thousand  riding-lessons  were 
schools  in  Londo  ,  „  ting  to  note  from  the 

given  >st  yean  It  «  ^^^edge  a  decline 

statistics  that  most  in  the  sale  of  tricycles. 

of  something  like  25  F  ,-oadster  and  the  racer 

The  weight  of  both  the  roadster,  for 

diminishes  1“  1’”dhirty  „K  pounds;  a  year  ago 

U  w“i|hed'ihifty-three  pounds,  and  two  years  ago  th.rty- 

flVf„PFrann:;,  too,  where  the 

dally  'n,Fr„af",he  trade  For  one  horseman  you  may  see 

prosperity  of  the  traae.  ru  ,  The  French 

Pwte  ■„  cyciists  m  «b^B-  de  Bonlo  ne.^  he 

Press  is  full°f.CJsC  agkeener  eye  for  a  novelty  and  a 
^“"enSai  SWin  seiring  upon  ,t  than 


her  English  sister,  andjt  is  .safe  riMen”! 

bicyck  io  Armenonville,  we  should  ^"Jishwomem 

ing  an  outbreak  of  enthusmsm _  am o  *  *4  &  erbockered 
Every  week  adds  to  the  number  of  t  has 

women,  though  even  in  Son  aoSnst  skirts.  The 
not  been  pronounced  by  .  T,telv  of  her  velo  or 

cycliste  there,  who  speaks  with  “  le 

her  bi,  is  provided,  accordin  sur  un  gilet  tailleur, 

bolero  i  demi  collant,  ;ockey  quand  on  ose,  et 

montant  et  ferme  ;  la  culotte goc  y, ,  q  u  des robes 

corset.  “  Vive 

‘^rtr'of  the  French  for^dtis  pastime^  i^evk 

denced  by  the  fact  tha  no  twenty-four  hours’ 

are  held  in. France  including  the  twenty  ^  & 


V 


are  held  in  France,  including  ^  with  a 

championship,  which  is  -  Against  this  we 

mini  nf  more  than  5294  miles>  ..&a 


v  «  •  «  llJk  _ _ 

total  of  more  than  5.292  ml  '  miies  achieved  in 

can  only  haveffillen  off  latterly,  and 

June.  In  fact  oi  island  championships  to 

have  lost  even  some  of  the  is\ ^ 

Germans  and  Scandinavia  .  th  u  world’s 

can,  who  recently  “f^^bW  S?  fastest  rider  in 
record”  for  a _  mileV nrt  distance.  At  present  Michael 

any  country  o\  er  a  Qur  best  men>  and  it  re- 

Fontaine  and  Shor^  d  Fontaine,  who  only  appeared 
mains  to  be  seen  f  \ye  do  not  know 

last  year,  will  be  able  P  .'  •  England  is  any 

that  the  decline  a  pleasant  amuse- 

ground  for  lamfnt^  tjm^as  from  performances  upon 
ment,  and  needb .  National  Cyclists’  Union  have  been 
club  tracks.  "  ((  subsidized  amateur,”  but  have 

trying  to  get  r‘d  °f  th  w  fear  that  no  steps  will  avail 
found  it  a  hard  task.  , acturers  are  content  to 

agmnst  him  so  long  their  machines.  In  this 

hire  champion.  .  ai,e  changfed  conditions, 

connection  we  can  hardly  g  abandoned,  which  is 

Road-racing  has  been  pr.  woman  who  takes 

an  to  the  advantage  of  ^^isemeat  of  the 

%CadsgisaHkelyPstm  further  to  encourage  the  amateur, 
and  to  advance  cycling  to  general  favour. 


NEW  VOCAL  AND  PIANO  MUSIC. 


D 


AY  and  night,  without  ^^gfds^ontfnue tob^sent 
U  bundles  ot  df av”“S[°t°  ries  to  the  publishers’  shops, 
from  the  makers  m  ,h  Dstothe  offices  of  the  unhappy 
and  from  the  publishers  shops  to  the j n  maker’s 

reviewers.  Each  ballad  bo Os,  ■ or  does  no n  ^  the  maker 
humble  pot,  and  is  straig  f  England  of  ours  he 


is  not  forgotten.  In  this  ~  ^>ber  of  pot_boilers 
need  only  manufacture  asu  referred  to  for  the  term 

and  may  then  reckon  up  *!  j  *  ished  composer  ;  and 

of  his  natural  life  as  th  & WOnder  (in  print)  why 

thoughtful  muS1.ca n  J  the^vriting  of  the  great  symphony, 
he  postpones  so  long  t  &  achievements  have 

or  oratorio,  or  opera  whmh  ffisjast  ^  ^ 

led  us  to  expect  ot  him-  and  oratorio,  and  they  fail  ; 
writes  the  opera,  s?mpho  y,  hg  wrltes  the  oratorio, 
and  if  his  name  is  s^'va  »  firgt  succeeds  and  the 
symphony,  and  ?Pe4a’  case  the  ultimate  result  is  the 
others  fail  ;  but  in  eithe  ,  d  the  Cowens  who  I 

same.  The  SulhvMS  who  succee  keen  critical 

fail  are  alike  dlstiagulshe4C?^ruth  lurking  behind  the  I 
mind  discerned  that  ceatnra  l*esJ  the  pot-boilers  of 
necessarily  conventiona  P  -n  the  mere  actual 

former  days,  and  no  sh°r^°™es&can  alter  the  fact.  A 
achievement  of  their h”“rtis?ic  past  of  a  Sullivan  or  a 
literary  man  with  hip  smaller  rivals  and  imitators 

Cowen,andthemnumeraWe  ^jJ«  cause  of  shame  td 
of  these  men,  wouid  be  k  ^  with  the  Haggards 
literature,  and  kmg  >  But  the  Lewis  Morrises 

Besants,  and  Lewis  Mor  •  ^  -n  the  higl 

Besants,  and  Ha&|ard Artkur  Sullivan  is  knighted) 
ami  deceive  from  literary  men  a  degree  of  respect  tha 
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no  literary  man  would  o-;ve  tn  „  tT 

Besants,  and  Lewis  Mouses  e  wa  nn?  f  FardSJ 

lhat  Tennyson  wrote  a  song-cycle  blit for' l!uF  Goun0^ 
as  Tennyson  thouo-ht  Sullivan  ;  and 

think  now,  and  Sullivan  is  lord  of  English  music  "Se 

s°Tidnd,“ci?i ruot  °ne  °f  °ur  ?reat«*  .s 

benefit  £ 

s^^’SSSSS 

fion  m?t  Kaw,ng'ro0m  ballad-  In  answer  to  the  dues! 
Rev’  F  nbjQsome  Person  unmentioned,  the  authol  tl,. 

spssssa 

grave,  Kas.”by  his  mo'.hefs  side  ••'tno"  Ws 
enough  to  set  such  an  admirable  pollTaT'alrS 
rite  exactly  the  kind  of  music  Mr.  (fobb  has  wrtten  • 

g^ss  swsk  r -rtrS: 

prepost^rous^advice^o^^aung^adj^who^ 

not  foolish  enough  to  take  it  Re  ’crn^?’  1  trUSt’  ™as 

And  let  who  wifi  be  clever  ”  VasS  "  ’  S'V1eet  maid- 

lines  of  the  next  sonV If  (Ashdown)  ;  and  the  first 

publisher) _ “  Dmvn^ta  T”6  U-P°n  (same  composer  and 

S>.  strell  in  £SZ  ^ Down 

from  thip’ohshej  vulgarly  ^  1 these^'bul'hfVh  " 

a  feeble  »  and  oppressive  is 

setting  of  "Mynheer  Vandunck”  (Coiks)  t, 

r'TrtL,ir ‘sob^s  ^ 

feit  a,oT 

S,T~'^c  ir-n'mlv  £ 

SS  STS^SsSSt"  “a 
sr  ,r“:  r s 

light,  simple,  and  fresh  Ihnwl  l,; '  w  '""1  c?uall>’ 

(Forsyth, ,  d„  not  claim  consideration  as  workl 

being  wri«enS,hehre  SEuVZ  ££  ££  * 

iVe're  t'^Sa  ?  ,eaCh,ing  us  b°» Yo'SIg 
caied  to  Miss  Elkn  \v"  if,  “  Smg,ng -''aster  "  (dedi- 
contamingverylittle  letter^J,  bltlma^lxe^cfsel^hth 

fewer  <££>’  ar k,  '«“rPr«sT„ad 

catechism- £d  0Jbe„  l“wl™“  .*“•«•»  'he  form  of  a 
"sm ,  and  one  or  two  specimen  questions  and 
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=aHSSS?^s; 

£n  them-  till  « 

A^e 

really  living  beautiEd^5'0  *S  3  l,ttle  surPrising.  Of 

?°ne;  °f 

tity  of  bad  piano-music  surplvh  ’  d  e'  en  a  fair  quan- 
^fl^ergies  of  Academic  muslcaTctde^'D?^^! 

Mr.  PeereyapiH’s  "C< ^felodie^nBrne0”^1  middlin^s 

Wnte%he  "  Silly/ren?h  tkleS  Pu^she°d  TyuZtrs 

to^o27gS,D2n?'°U,d  T™’  With  enterpri- 

music  which  is  in  nn  l "ff  and  paper  to  a  class  of 
series,  “  In  Memoriam  dernand;  Another  of  the 

p  en  in  his  ““f  'b°aSb 

forget  that  he  hag  n  •  iet  Mr.  Pitt  cannot 

by  E.  M  Lawrence  A  “pi“oforte  Album,’ - 

successful  endeavours  J  ™  ^ S  ’  co.ntams.  som^  not  un- 
hoven’s  and  Mozart’s  mn  '  f' k  n"fSIC  which,  like  Beet- 
beautiful  ;  only  E  M  Sf3 !.be  &t  °nce  P°Pnlar  and 
Popular  in  MoLn^or  B^en" 

d0ow„t°wiu‘  STpSS is  PieCeh  b>  Ethel'M-  B “i  ce  (Ash- 
difficult  passages  fnm  r0,?3™1  and  a  selection  of 
by  Mr  E  Pauer  I A  BeeJhoven.  chosen  and  fingered 
and  clever  pupfis  ^  ^  ^  teachers 

published  consists  of  LS  b£  Plan°-music  recently 
Max  Reger’s  brilliant  TT  F.irSt  there  ar« 
sions  of  Bach’s  oro-m  «•  t  upeadousIy  ingenious  ver- 
Liszt’s  out  of  the  fifld  abnrcrkSLK(AUgener)’  Wh'ch  beat 

are  merely  irreverent  Li ^ether’  inasmuch  as  Liszt’s 
translations  of  the  effects  Barlf'rf CeS’  "d'r  Re?er’s  are 

into  the  language  of  tL  -  for  the  or^n 

faithful  as  cLiLi  f  th  Pian.°’  and  translations  as 
call  Reo-er’s  tran  'crint’CeS  ?ermit  1  do  not  hesitate  to 
but  better  than  TausIgV  and  fAr"0*  ° -'y-tha"  L!szt’s’ 

done  at  all,  let  them  ZZe  in  tLTaTTZ,  "T ^ 
arrangements  of  Four  Venof-  rs  '  *  '  b^oimetsch  s 

and  seventeen,  «  ,  “1  Dances  of  the  sixteenth 

.Mitt's 

repeated  cadence  °  •  Carosoi  'V|th  its  lovely 

artoicUS,Ueve,.reAnBe“dUirctert  TS?  °"'y  a 

tion’kextremelymld^-ha’cl’l’”’18’’^  tba  ntnlhia^punctua- 

“To  Thenra^l'i,3^'?  ba-.  f°r 
Powers  therein  fo  Thee  ffulf  ston^3^  a"d  aI1  the 
Seraphim  continually  do  cry  (full  stop)  ”  C!lehrubim  and 
these  sentences  is  s.mcr  Zi-  •  1  P^’  7  be  second  of 

pause  on  the  word  “crv  ”  intended  ’ 3ftCr  a  Iongr 
the  weeping  of  the  rhPr  u- ^  d'  dJ ^0her  to  rePresent 
enable  thl  &  o.r  tllegak™^,  -°r 

ceeded  with  These*  m,  •  i  , ’  “°0>  holy  is  pro- 

quite  as  quicldy  from  ch  P  eaSant,ries  dri^  people 
vulgarities  nlavedh!  C.hurch  as  t,le  extraordinary 
heavy  parcel  ofthese  as.VoIuntar|es.  From  l 

select  only  one,  a  “  Reverie  ”  bv^Mr1 Vd^11^*^5  1  C3n 
as  other  than  music-hall  music  •'  l  i  L,emare* 

reminded  by  volumes  clvto  \  3nd  ^  am  ^  ad  to  be 
tha^  there  Works> 

brcf^d^ri^ 

deal  next  week  when  dkef,,  -  c°nRr,ega"<"'5-  I  must 

with  Mr.  Cowen”s S  ,be  ^“""“‘br  Festival. 

Booseysend  me  the  piano  eefre-^nd'  ,ffwl,ic|'  Messr5' 

With  music  for  violin  anTZl  ’  and  at  some  >ater  time 
Stanford’s  setting  of  Gray^ 
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MONEY  MATTERS. 


'T'' RAN S ACTIONS  in  connection  with  the  Stock 

esqjgSss&s 

7par'v  zx 

obtainable  at  , ,  per  cen  ,  ^  haye  been  steady  at  |  per 

In  the  discount  marke  ,  <  3  npr  cent  for  four  months’, 

cent  for  three  months  pape  ,  4  P  ^  Paris  cheque 

.  3  tn  7  npr  cent  for  six  months  .  me  ru-i  u 

and  %  to  s  cent  ^  Tuesday,  because  of  the 

was  quoted  at  -0  •  ~9  .  :n  connection  with 

Consols  closed  on  Thursday  at  ^  Tuesday. 

The  Bank  rate  remains  at  2  per  cent. 


American  railways  were  firm,  but  they 
constant  fluctuation,  according  nments  of  "old 

S5SS-iSrsj£ 

pean  goods’  into  the  United  States  mcreases  and  the 
export  of  American  produce  decreases.  The bad ,im 
pression’  was  increased  by 

SSTMSSiSST 

traffic  return.  South  American  railway  and  Go 

Bntot 

Ayres  feU  on  Thursday  from  a2o  to  aiS  per  cent. 


In  the  Foreign  market  prices  tvere  steady  with  a 

m=?i0s  m 

m~3 
SSs32 5ss*= 


_  .  „  ctccP  Fxchanee  was  fairly  active, 

lion  of  De  Beers  Diamond  stares  at  30  „ 

owing  to  large  buying the  South 

and  are  rather  disappointing  so  far.  boll, the  puoj  y 

no  means  tired  of  speculating  m  mines,  if ^we  may  judge 

minirig  praspTduseT’Jf'the  s^ppty^oOhese^prospecUises 

Reining  paumshop?  brought  into  existence  before 
long. 


Inspired  advices  state  that  Paris  speculators  are 
eagerly  ”  buying  shares  in waTfloated 
^SSX7'feLw- wSs\Tck.  .  The  object  of  these 

of  our  ?eadersywill  be  likely  to  risk  them  money  in 
connection  with  the  venture. 


fortnightly  nurse  to  then  .  '  =  Rank  shares  and 

imnsolTwdietUhey’read  ^^"^y^j'ggnd^o  ‘Tarry  them 

hint! has  no.  had  a 


over”  !  But  somehow  ivir.  - . -  ^  , 

good  effect  on  the  Barnato  Bank  shares  and  consols 


Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  ExpWa 

should  indeed  think  so. 


Little  business  was  done  in  Home  railways,  and  the 
general  tone  of  the  market  was  u  ,  •  .  ton  gouth- 

Easte^n^and  Great  Easttm  Companies,  Snd  the  exceb 
Fent  Board  of  Trade  returns,  ^’^““^"s'ettlement; 
owinghitohethe*Wgh  r2e  TT 'interest  obtainable  in  the 

showing  mcreases  in  the  wee  y  Eastern  with 

the  Caledonian  with  £20,203,  the  G 
rn oTfi  the  North  British  with  ^«7IO>  f"®  * 

1  /8„o  the  London  and  North-Western 

Western^1  £  -- ^  Yorkshire  with  £6204, 

with  £6393, .  the  Lancashire  *  Midland  with 

xL6G8ri?<ySrSdThe  cofris^onding  week  of  189a), 
Aelondir  and  South-Western 

7hh“Cn,hrs7ufh”E3a5stlrn  with  £«»  ,  &c  The 
decreases  are  very  few,  and  only  noteworthy  m the  case 
of  the  North-Eastern  (^2350).  nnneared 

=5SS“H2kS: 

had  been  arrived  at. 


NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 


The  Federated  Mines  Prospecting  and  Finance 
Company,  Limited. 

This  is  a  scheme  which,  for  cool  ^^f^practiSliiy 

thing  we  have  yet  met  wi.^Th^p^abie  ^  body  of 

invited  to  subscribe  £  5  ’  omot;ncr  this  Company 

fS&n 

Sl^r^^^title  ofthe^con- 


be  imagined  from  the  n.gn  .»  » 

cern  that  it  possessed,  "K '7,7,  is  not  so^^The  Com- 
conglomeration  of  mines  ,  u  and  does  not 

pany  cannot  boast  of  an  ato  pPar/  told  that  the 

rffernanvhrhas  ‘.FOTisionany”  acquired,  “on  very- 

favourable  terms,”  a  Bardo?Gold 

concerns,  such  aa  (amongst  others)  the  £ 

Mining  Company .Burba" £  Bnjhda^  ^  Go|d 
the  Consuelo  Gold  Mines,  tn  .  Reefs,  the  Northern 
Mining  Company,  the  ^  oz:\.  qc  ncessions  of  Mozam- 
Wealth  of  Nations,  the  Premier  C  Gold  Mining 

bique,  Rhodesian  the  White 

FeaTPifa^t  Reef  Gold  Mining  Company,  ftc  to. 
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They  should  certainly  have  acquired  the  “  scrip  ”  of 

?„TL  n-Se,  entTprl.SeS  ver)'  favourable  terms 
S 7‘  1  «.  *°  mak^  investments  of  this  description 

®  talPnfSj-  1SSUe  °f  I5°’°°°  shares>  °ut  of  aPtotal 
capital  of  £2^0,000,  is  offered  to  the  public.  The  re¬ 
maining  100,000  shares  are,  it  is  said,  “reserved  for 

nrl/  T™  at  a.  premium>”  but  “subscribers  to  the 
present  issue  will  have  the  right  to  subscribe  for  the 
ext  issue  at  half  the  premium.”  Subscribers  to  the 

SrrTV-fVf  W1,n,alS°  b£  entitled  to  a  of  discount 

Illotment  (\v  f  t0  P^UP  in  ful1  for  the!r  shares  on 
af  1r  •  (We  do  n°t  ad^se  them  to  avail  themselves 
?.f  *h‘S  interested  offer.)  The  directors  “believe” 

a  L  pr<ofitS  f°.  be  reallzed  from  the  shares  which 
the}  have  -  provisionally”  acquired  “will  be  such  as 
will  very  soon  permit  of  the  Company  declaring  an 
interim  dividend.  ’  We  know  of  companies  which  have 
ne\  er  advanced  beyond  that  “  interim  dividend  ”  sta^e 

proiectThaTtt0  U§  ^  r  S-mple  and >'et  comprehensive 

the  hShk  n^ran?  ra7  fr°m  -ivin-  the  names  of 
.he  highl}  intelligent  philanthropists  who  direct  it  : 

The  Hon.  J.  H.  H.  Berkeley  (chairman  of  the  British 
Cuiana  Prospecting  and  General  Developing  Com- 
i  r,pa££’  Lirmted),  11  Onslow  Crescent,  S.W. 

J.  k.  Christie  Esq.  (chairman  Cardiff  Contract  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited),  Cardiff. 

J'  H Pnr^tnr> Esq>  (?‘.re<:tor  Cardiff  Dry  Dock  and 
o  u  1  „ lt°on  Company,  Limited),  Cardiff. 

kobt.  R.  Douglas,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Douglas  &  Bannatyne), 
Liverpool  ^  Contract  ComPanJ’'  Limited; 

X  ‘  Londo*’  EEcq"  2  ChUrCh  C°Url’  Clement's  Lane, 

\\  m.J.  Pattison,  Esq., 6  Drapers’  Gardens,  London,  E.C. 
(director  of  the  White  Feather  Main  Reef  Gold 
Mining  Company,  Limited). 

M  e  owe  the  last-named  individual,  Mr.  W.  T  Patti 
son,  some  apology  for  stating  in  our  last  issue  that‘  his 
address  was  “  not  available  ”  ;  we  now  have  it  :  it  is  6 
Drapers  Gardens,  E.C.,  the  home  of  the  Anglo-French 
Investment  Company,  of  which  he  is  a  director  and 
when\fh,Sted  Mozambique  Reefs  shares  upon  the  public 

enniL  y  Wer\n0t  Worth  (if>  indeed,  they  are  at  pre¬ 
sent)  the  paper  the  certificates  were  printed  on  P 
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ment  on  something  under  £3oo,  we  are  not  surprised 

of  a  reolv0  from°?h  e"'S  Ca""0t  even  the  satis^ Lon 
or  a  reply  from  the  secretary  to  the  company.  It  is 

matter  '  The’  *7'vever’  that  some  one  moved  in  the 

shortly  after^h p  directors  ,whou  resigned  their  positions 
snort  lyalterth.;.  company's  subscription  lists  closed  were 
Sir  Leslte  Falkmer  and  Mr.  James  D.  Alexander.  Those 

PHnc[p£-wer7PreSUmably  ^  ^  “n0  m°ne>'  retarned” 

Mr‘  Geor&e  Baker,  chairman  Natal  Bank, 

*Mr*  Limited*  MacLachlan’  chai™an  Nigel  Extension, 

Mr;  bMS5dTL& director  TayIor’s  Mata- 

Major  General  E.  H.  Steward,  C.M.G.,  director  Chil- 
worth  Gunpowder  Company,  Limited  ;  Guy  Fawkes 
ee.,  Limited;  Mount  Leyshon,  Limited  ;  Pardy’s 

Moss  nLk?eUre  r  ynd’CateV  •  L!mited  >  Scandinavian 
Mineral  r  C°mpanyi  Limited  ;  West  Australian 
Minerals  Company,  Limited;  Zeehan-Montana 
.  me,  Limited  ;  and  Heidelberg  Gold  Mines  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited. 

These  gentlemen  owe  it  to  themselves  to  make  their 
connection  with  the  Middle  Black  Reef  Gold  Mines 

a s 7 1 L 77 r  rh" 1  Iy  Clear’  3nd  it:  appears  to  us  that  if’ 
as  alleged,  they  went  to  allotment  on  a  ridiculously 

them  is  toCnP!10n’  ^  ^  honourable  course  open  to 
ceived.  return  at  once  the  moneys  which  they  re- 

Hammond’s  Matabele  Gold  Mines  Development 

Limited. 


Finance  Corporation  of  Western  Australia,  Ltd. 

HIE  “BREAD  UNION”  PROMOTERS  AGAIN. 

This  is  another  “  finance  ”  company  which  stands  in 
urgent  need  of  other  people’s  money.  It  was  formed 
=“  "*  ™°nfths  ?g°>  and  was  registered  at  Edinburgh, 
nstead  of  as  !s  usual,  at  Somerset  House.  This  was 

cuhvaibnyfi  T6  m  °rdCr  7at  there  mi*ht  be  some  diffi- 

•culty  in  finding  out  anything  about  the  company.  We 

ha\e  found I  that  it  is  promoted  by  Samuel  Wickens  and 

Harrison  Ainsworth,  whose  previous  long  series  of 

BriaS  CI°Tm-PanieST  culm'nated  in  that  colossal  fraud,  the 

JhesedBLrenadniT  ^  S6emS  incredible  that  such  men  as 
hese  Bread  Union  promoters  should  again  come  to 

dtv  IfTn  a,nd  atSmpt  t0  pr°mote  companies  in  the 
to  ik  e  rd°n-  ?UIw  readers  wil1  scarcely  require  us 
th-  any  fu.rther  warning,  or  to  stoop  to  further 

Coloration  of 


This  is  another  of  those  “  bucket  shop  ”  companies  to 
m  Inch  we  shall  always  take  exception.  ?  No  prospectus 

rushed  ConC?ontiaS  ^"t  iSSUed’  but  its  shares  have  been 
™  7 Jd.  on  to  Ltbe  market,  and  the  now  too  familiar 
methods  are  being  employed  to  induce  the  public  to 
purchase  them.  But  the  public  are  quite  in  the  dark 
II  regard  to  such  mysterious  promotions.  Whom  is 

«  ar7S:;r"d,ed  benefit  ?  N°‘  Private  investors 
are  afraid  A  company  which  does  not  issue  a 

diWPtoCttS  rr' d  "athho!ds  a11  information  as  to  its 

be  avoided  bv  gene.ral  composition,  should 

be  avoided  by  all  who  do  not  wish  to  lose  their  money. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

CANNIBALISM  IN  AFRICA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 


The  Middle  Black  Reef  Gold  Mines,  Limited. 

ja.T,he  fol!?wlmff  ,is  one  of  several  letters  which  have 
lat  J\  reached  us  in  connection  with  this  company  : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

5  Chevne  Walk,  London, 

8  September,  1895. 

Sjr  — V°u  have  several  times  adverted— unfavourably 
—on  the  promotion  of  the  Middle  Black  Reef  Gold 
lines,  Limited,  A  ou  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
having  written  as  a  shareholder  now  four  times  to  the 
“ctretar>'  «  'he  advertised  office  (which  l«tas  ha™ 
ot  come  back  to  me),  asking  several  definite  ques 
tions,  no  notice  hitherto  has  been  taken,  and  it  is 

sSST/r  K  ,mpos?lble  to  discover  whether  the  company 
st  1  is  to  be  considered  a  going  concern  or  not.-Yours 

y’  H.  C.  SOTHERAN. 

was’foL113!5  be!"  ^en!raIIy  stated,  this  concern,  which 
«as  formed  with  a  capital  of  £150,000,  went  7  allot¬ 


London,  6  September,  1895. 

CIR,— The  cannibalism  of  the  black  secret  society 
°  known  as  the  Human  Leopards,  in  the  countrj 
near  Sierra  Leone,  disclosed  by  the  recent  trial  1  •  y 
forcibly  before  us  the  difference  between  the  East’ 
and  the  West  African  habits  of  eating  human  flesh  ^he 
Sherbro  CrTnmbais  waylaid  and  killed  their  victims  and 

“he  Em  Cofast  is  nf"  “’eir  )1tsh'  The  “"nihalism  of 
tb!  n  C  ,  1  ,of  a  ver^  different  kind.  The  flesh  of 

fami°i  ;Pe0p,.eTthe/randfather  and  grandmother  of  a 
family  is  dried  and  mixed  with  condiments  •  and  a 

portion  of  this  ,s  offered,  with  a  dim  sort  of  sacrament^ 
meaning,  to  travellers  who  become  guests  of  Se  family 
To  refuse  it  would  be  a  deadly  insult.  To  accept  it  is7 

house°  Ma  10  fPnVilegred  position  of  a  friend  of  the 
house  Many  of  our  travellers  in  East  Africa  have 

^-=ntally  °f  tbG  a— rs  of  some  dalk! 

The  cannibalism  of  the  West  Coast  is,  as  has  just 
been  seen,  of  a  more  horrible  kind.  The  Sherbro’  case 
seems  to  be  connected  with  Fetichism,  the  worst  dc 
velopmentsof  which  are  peculiar  to  that  country  but 
fle!r  1-1, a  bld?ousIy  genuine  appetite  for  fresh  human 
This  cannlbahsrn  ^  ^ 

ferhichy0has  uh a"lg>- 

Europeans.  1  oung  boys  are  bought  from  the  dark 
finally  rkilleedPt  and  Pbrked.fat^r?herThyeTt:La7eaasnts 
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?f  ‘hi,r  ^‘  for  whe«;  we  are  told,  the/might  be  seen, 

boys  in  which  the >  Oeiig  &nd  ks  Hinterland  is 

unlike  theEas'tor  South  African 

ter  sties  The  subject  claims  the  attention  of  the  an- 

saaaassri 

seemsP  to  be  singularly  free  from  anything  like  cann  - 
balism.-  ours  faithfully^^^  QF  Anthropophagy. 


DEVELOPING  OUR  ESTATE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Re\  iew  . 

Manchester,  io  September ,  1895. 
cTO _ Tn  vour  last  two  issues  you  have  advanced 

Sj^jrOT^^S’^o^.ogiveAose 

^‘otheTwordi!1  the  fSL^Vrkish  commerce  will 
become  the  facilities  of  anti-Br,t.sh  enterpr.se.  Of  course 

jffiSS’&S  tgtft h^anL  i 

however ^come  when  thffquestion  ^’^^Pceferentia^tarlff 
will  have  to  be  looked  to  by  Imperial  statesmen.  Sure  y 
there  could  not  be  a  better  opportunity  for  co“Siden ,  g  th 
matter  than  now,  when  the  most  busme  s-hke dolomal 
Minister  of  the  last  twenty  years  is  about  to  naugurat 
with  British  money  a  policy  which  ^tlvfrnrSy, 
advantages  to  British  trade.  am,  ,  5Fa[R_Tra>deb  5 


NEW  YORK  AND  TAMMANY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 


14  September,  1895. 

three  years  under  a  clean,  Anglo-Saxon  Government 
which  would  enforce  the  law,  they  would  have 

qUBufletreEngiishmen  look  to  themselves.  With  a 

bund  ed  . housed  pure-blooded  English f-og 
smmiallv  leaving  their  native  land,  and  hordes  ot  loreign 

of  population  and  the  same  &  R  TFR 

New  York. — Respectfully  yours,  Joseph  Bamster. 

liability  of  auditors. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Minchinhampton,  12  August ,  1895. 

Sir,— If  I  have  not  misread  your  article  in  your ^issue 

of  the  10th,  p.  167,  you  are  under  the  wrong  P  tiee 

that  the  Court  of  APPeal> 'v:1?lls^  u?^°nd  ^rhis' is  both 
Williams’  theory,  reversed  his  decision. 

true  and  untrue  There 

liquidator  sought  to  make  Mr.  Theoba  P 
along  with  the  directors,  for  the  d.v  den  J  P^in  e 
of  those  two  years — viz.,  ^,349°  in  .  P  .  8 

in  1890,  and  £8486  in  respect  of  harness  «  i89  ^  the 
The  Court  of  Appeal  held  the  auditor  ha 

directors  in  respect  of  the  ^8486,  in  the  *  Efficiently 
vears  but  thought  that  the  evidence  was  not  sutticienuy 
strong  to  establish  a  case  of  misfeasance  against  the 

auditor  in  respect  of  the  £  549s;  .  settles  the 

do 

somethins 

The  decision,  of  course,  hits  actuaries,  who  are 

managers,  and,  indeed,  each  an  beholders,  omits  to 

pany  who,  owing  a  duty  decided  to  be  within 

do  it,  and  so  causes  injury — all  are  aeciue 

^A^trong  judge,  whose  services  we  nearly  lost,  as  1 
beUeve^because*! he  was  too  strong  for  some  persons  , 
doing  ’good  effective  work  by  deennon 
according  to  common-sense,  and  witno 

°r  iTf ^nderstantf  the  Ac.  aright,.  I  mean  ttesumma^ 
jurisdiction  as  to  rmsfeasances,  ■  is  co  shou)d  it 

llnHinMD.  But  why  should  this  be  .  vvnv 


I 


New  York  City,  30  August ,  1895. 

Sir  —In  an  article  in  your  issue  of  15  August,  on 
«  The  New  York  Police  Scandals,”  you  very  rightly  say 
that  “  a  recrudescence  of  Tammany  does  not  seem  a 
all  impossible.”  New  York  has  never  had  an  admims- 
fS  thoroughly  unpopular  as  *e  present  ^ne  and 
if  an  election  were  to  occur  now,  it  is  doobtful^hethe 
the  reform  party  would  carry  a  single  ward  in  the  city. 

'now’  fS's 

ments  have  never  been  anything  but  corrup  .  _ 
that  a  considerable  number  of  them  were  induced  to 
v  ote  a,  ns  Tammany  in  the  last  election  but  it  was 
not  bemuse  there  was  anything  offensive  to  their im  he 
bad  government  Tammany  is  alleged  to  have  been 
responsitde  for,  but  rather  because,  in  the  distribution  of 
the  offices,  the  Irish  leaders  of  Tammany  had  omitted 
<rive  them  the  proportion  they  considered  themselves 
entitled  to.  If  they  had  dreamed  that  their  opposition 
to  Tammany  would  result  in  their  having  o  1 


sswxtassgSsss 

directors  and  actuary  would  be  hel  &  >  to  crive  false 

if  they  acted  on  a  Table  (notonously)  known  tegrve^^^ 

results— thus  ts  I  understand  it,  the 

and  so  increasing  indebtedness,  as  tm  after'£he 

Act  does  not  apply  or  rather  canno  ‘PP  isthis  right? 

company  has  been  ord  that  until 

Of  course  there  are  difficulties  as  ^  shouid 

winding-up  there  is  no  iqui _  of  Tra(je,  or  in  the 

facts  or  not  to  show  the  true  ^ong vvith- 

It  will  be  said  you  forget have  cause  of 

^r^a’^^’you-^ 

P- rtf S  w^whaf  result  ? 
P  ta„t  teuUinbde  wPan°,fedhefoCr0  te7ipose.  Ves  ;  and 

a  very  slight  annual  payment  by  each  company  wou 
Parliament  in  a  book^of  in  the  com- 

pSy.Sof  generally  interested  in  the  subjeet-ma«e^. . 
insurance. — ^  ours  trul) , 
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CHINA  FROM  AN  AUSTRALIAN  STANDPOINT. 

An  Australian  in  China  ;  being  a  Narrative  of  a  Ouiet 
Journey  across  China  to  British  Burma.”  By  G.  E. 
Morrison.  London  :  Horace  Cox.  1895. 

'T'HE  journey  across  China  has  of  late  years  been 
often  accomplished,  and  there  is  nothing,  therefore, 
especially  novel  in  the  main  features  of  the  present  work. 
Its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  unusual  manner  in  which  the 
journey  was  conducted,  and  in  the  very  graphic  and 
entertaining  style  in  which  the  author,  who  is  evidently 
a  man  of  keen  perceptions,  details  his  experiences. 

Most  people  who  have  traversed  China  from  east  to 
west  have  furnished  themselves  with  interpreters,  ser¬ 
vants,  abundant  funds,  Sedan  chairs,  and  beasts  of 
burden  before  venturing  on  the  road.  But  Mr.  Morrison 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  cared  for  none  of  these 
things.  He  declined  to  take  an  interpreter,  although 
his  knowledge  of  the  language  w-as  confined  to  an 
acquaintance  with  a  few  names  of  common  objects  which 
he  was  able  to  pick  up  in  a  single  evening  from  the  lips  of 
a  friendly  consul.  He  took  with  him  only  as  many 
coolies  as  were  absolutely  necessary,  but  Sedan  chairs  he 
eschewed,  except  on  rare  occasions,  and  the  amount  of 
money  which  he  _  carried  may  be  estimated  from  his 
statement  that  his  “  entire  journey  from  Shanghai  to 
Bhamo  cost  less  than  £ 20  sterling,”  a  fact  which  is  the 
occasion  for  his  remark  that  “  without  doubt  the  journey 
across  China  is  the  cheapest  that  can  be  done  in  all  the 
world.  I  here  are  several  ways  of  making  a  journey 
Not  long  since  an  American,  in  fulfilment  of  a  wager 

Svartff  °n  f°0t  roun4the  world  in  forma  pauperis;  and 
should  any  one  be  desirous  of  following  this  or  Mr.  Mor¬ 
rison  s  method  of  travelling,  he  may  no  doubt  traverse 
a  large  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface  at  a  very  small 
cost.  But  there  are  very  few  persons  who  are  gifted 
with  the  physical  strength  and  endurance,  as  well  as  the 
total  disregard  of  every  form  of  comfort,  which  evidently 
distinguish  Mr.  Morrison.  He  travelled  as  far  as  Chung¬ 
king,  in  Ssuch'uan,  by  the  usual  means  of  conveyance. 
He  went  by  steamer  from  Shanghai  to  Ichang,  and 
by  native  boat  over  the  rapids  to  Chungking.  There 
his  land  journey  began,  and  thenceforward  he  travelled 
on  toot  in  the  manner  and  guise  of  a  Chinaman.  He 
wore  a  queue ,  fed  on  Chinese  food,  and  lived  in  Chinese 

uASfhe  .Yaf  unable  to  express  himself  in  that  most 
difficult  of  all  languages,  he  was  entirely  dependent 
on  his  coolies  for  his  supplies  of  food  and  travelling- 
arrangements.  As  a  rule  he  halted  for  the  night  at  the 
regular  post-houses  which  mark  the  end  of  each  day’s 
journey,  but  if,  as  sometimes  happened,  his  men,  for 
reasons  of  their  own,  desired  either  to  prolong  or 

theTr  wishes.  ^  *  marCh’  ^  WaS  powerless  to  «sist 

Such  yielding  and  complacent  conduct  in  one  so 
obviousJy  helpless  met  with  its  just  and  appropriate 
reward.  He  was  received  everywhere  with  tolerant 
civility  and  often  with  marked  kindness.  It  is  true  that 
the  mob  frequently  forced  their  way  into  his  inn  and 
insisted  on  being  witnesses  to  every  mouthful  of  food 
which  he  swallowed  and  to  every  act  which  he  per¬ 
formed,  and  that  he  often  ate  his  al  fresco  midday  meal 
in  the  presence  of  the  entire  population  of  the  sur- 
sounding  district ;  but  the  endurance  of  these  amenities 
was  part  of  the  price  which  he  paid  for  immunity  from 
danger  and  for  civility  by  the  way.  Before  starting  he 
had  been  warned  to  expect  difficulties  and  possibly  perils 

h‘"  S.UrfpnSeuat  th£  manner  in  which  his  way  was  made 
mooth  before  him  was  the  greater  on  account  of  the 

g  oomy  forebodings  of  his  friends.  There  is  always  a 
p  easure  in  being  able  to  prove  recognized  authorities  to 

I*,1"  ,.the  ™u°n?’  and  this>  c°“Pled  with  the  natural 
exultation  at  having  accomplished  an  arduous  journey, 
has  tinged  the  author’s  views  of  the  Chinese  and  of 
everyth.ng  connects  with  China.  “  In  this  law-abiding 
wntes\“the  peasantry  conspicuously  follow 
the  Confucian  maxim  taught  in  China  four  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  ‘  Do  not  unto  others  what  you 
would  not  have  others  do  unto  you  ’  ”  (page  e7)  But 

eveXtVerSrrent,h°rSt^  W*ch  -  con^pifJous  on 

every  page  of  his  work,  he  gives  us,  on  page  65,  a  view 
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of  the  other  side  of  the  shield  and  quotes  the  opinion  of 
the  Provicaire  of  the  province  of  Ssuch'uan,  who  after 
a  long  experience  among  the  people  had  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  all  “liars  and  robbers.’' 
n  this  opinion  the  Provicaire  was  supported  by  a, 
h  rench  missionary  who  had  worked  for  eight  years  in 
the  same  province.  “No  Chinaman  can  resist  tempta¬ 
tion,  said  this  priest;  “all  are  thieves.  Justice 
depends  on  the  richness  of  the  accused.  Victory  in  a 
court  of  justice  is  to  the  richer.  Talk  to  the  Chinese  of 
religion,  of  a  God,  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  they  yawn  ; 
speak  to  them  of  business,  and  they  are  all  attention, 
it  you  ever  hear  of  a  Chinaman  who  is  not  a  thief  and  a 
liar,  do  not  believe  it,  Monsieur  Morrison,  do  not  believe 
it  ;  they  are  thieves  and  liars  every  one.” 

Such  is  the  view,  expressed  possibly  in  somewhat 
too  general  terms,  which  a  long  experience  invariably 
impresses  on  those  whom  fate  has  compelled  to  live- 
among  the  Chinese,  and  certainly  the  events  of  the- 
last  few  weeks  tend  to  confirm  it.  On  the  points 
more  especially  dwelt  upon  by  the  French  mission¬ 
aries  .Mr.  Morrison  is  scarcely  a  competent  judge. 

eing  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  language,  it  was- 
alike  to  him  whether  the  natives  around  him  uttered 
truths  or  falsehoods  ;  and  as  he  had  nothing  about  him 
worth  stealing,  their  honesty  was  not  put  to  the  test.  It 
is,  however  only  right  and  proper  that  he  should  speak 
01  the  people  as  he  found  them,  and  his  enthusiasm  even 
carries  him  to  the  length  of  esteeming  Chinese  women 
more  beautiful  than  their  Japanese  sisters.  With  his 
usual  candour  he  backs  up  this  opinion  with  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  some  Chinese  ladies,  and  most  people  will  be 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  admiration  excited  by  Japa¬ 
nese  women,  if  they  are  less  well-favoured  than  those 
here  portrayed.  That  there  are  beautiful  women  in 
China  is  a  matter  of  course.  The  woman  in  the  crowd 
which  had  collected  at  the  gate  of  Peking  to  see  Parkes 
and  Loch  brought  as  prisoners  to  the  capital  must  have 
been  beautiful  indeed  to  have  made  the  captives  exclaim 
at  her  beauty  as  they  were  being  borne,  tightly  bound 
in  a  springless  cart,  to  their  squalid  prison. 

Mr.  Morrison  is  not  an  admirer  of  missionary  work 
in  China,  and  has  some  excellent  stories  to  tell  of 
tLe  faults  and  failings  of  some  of  the  weaker  brethren 
Un  this  question  generally,  it  is  again  to  be  remarked, 
he  adopts  the  superficial  view  of  a  passer-by,  and  repeats 
the  opinions  which  are  current  among  the  quidnuncs  on 
the  Shanghai  bund,  who  know  about  as  little  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  he  himself  was  able  to  gather.  With  perfect 
accuracy  he  quotes  from  missionary  publications  in  sup- 
port  of  many  of  his  utterances,  and  revels  in  statistics 
which  show  that  while  the  number  of  missionaries  is 
legion,  and  the  sums  of  money  spent  upon  them  are  very- 
considerable,  the  number  of  converts  is  ridiculously  small. 

But  he  forgets  to  mention  that  the  conversion  of  adults 
is  only  one  branch  of  the  missionaries’  work  ;  that  at 
most,  if  not  all,  mission  stations  there  are  schools  where 
children  are  educated  in  general  knowledge  as  well  as- 
in  religion  ;  and  that  one  missionary  society,  at  least 
devotes  almost  the  whole  of  its  energies  to  the  dissemi- 
ncition  of  useful  and  scientific  information.  It  is  quite- 
intelligible  that  the  author  may  not  have  been  able  to 
Jearn  much  of  the  working  of  the  missionary  bodies,  but 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  should  have  lent  too  ready 
an  ear  to  impressions  current  in  non-missionary  circles” 
and  most  of  the  circles  in  China  are  very  non-missionary.’ 

All  that  Mr.  Morrison  saw,  and  all  his  travelling 
experiences,  he  describes  in  a  very  amusing  and  vivacious- 
style,  and  from  first  to  last  his  book  is  full  of  interest. 

Like  many  travellers  who  have  ventured  into  Western 
Llnna,  he  encountered  imminent  peril  of  shipwreck  in  the 
gorges  of  the  Yangtsze,  and  he  suffered  the  usual  miseries 
of  lodging  in  Chinese  inns  and  temples.  He  describes  one 
ordinary  inn  where  “pigs  and  fowls  and  dogs,  and  a  stray 
cat,  were  foraging  for  crumbs  under  the  table”  ;  where 
a  heap  of  bedding  was  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  in 
another  a  number  of  rolls  of  straw  mattresses,”  while 
a  hollow- joint  of  bamboo  was  filled  w  ith  chopsticks  for 
the  common  use,”  and  “into  another  bamboo  the  inn¬ 
keeper  slipped  his  takings  of  copper  cash”;  where 
hanging  from  the  rafters  were  strings  of  straw  sandals 
or  the  poor,  and  hemp  sandals  for  moneyed  wayfarers 
like  the  writer.  Add  to  this  that  the  room  was  crowded 
with  coolies,  that  the  “  air  was  hot  and  enervating.  ”  and 
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dlrt  reigned  supreme^  «£* t 

r°hiMyS  At”  temple  on  the  confines  of  Burma  a  new 

wTSrio:"romPth. 

fS-thougHUnpdrervi^ 

senses — werefi  number  of  coffins  freighted  w.th  dead, 

'VTheS.f5eoa  mi“sCawWcl^separaun  Chungking  from 
Bhamo  Mr  Morrison  traversed  in  exactly  one  hum  c 
days  and  his  pleasure  at  reaching  Bhamo  may  we 
t.,  ' imagined.  He  there  disposed  of  such  parts  of  h 
travS  gear  as  were  worth  selling,  including  h 
.ravelling  g  ,  ,  f  which  he  was  indebted  to 

Mn  Robens,0  of  the  American  .  BapUst 
Mission.”  “Mr.  Roberts,”  he  writes,  has  a  pious  gif 
for  buying  ponies  and  selling  them-at  a  profit  He 
offered  ml  forty  rupees  for  my  pony  I  mentioned  his 
offer  at  the  Bhamo  club,  when  a  civilian  present 
offered  me  fifty  rupees  for  my  pony  :  he  did  not  know 
the  pony,  he  explained,  but— he  knew  Roberts. 


ROME  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


Historv  of  the  City  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages.”  By 

H  Fernand  Gre^orovius.  Translated  from  the 

fourth  German  edition  by  Annie  Hamilton.  \o\s. 
I.  and  II.  London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons.  1895. 


«  T  SHALL  never  forget,”  writes  the  ^dy  wb°  haS 
1  undertaken  to  translate  the  huge  work  of  G 
gorovius,  “the  pleasure  with  which,  white  s^nffij 
a  winter  in  Rome  fourteen  years  ago,  1  hrst  maae 

iSHitSSrpH^'i 

not  at  home  in  what  Gibbon  has  calie  f„rther  debt 

idiom,”  the  German  language,  wil  owe  a  further  de 
„f  thanks  to  this  excellent  translation,  which,  it  its 
"authoress  imd  not  herself  succumbed  to  the  spell,  would 
have  been  a  task  of  incredible  self-denial. 

Rome  is  indeed  the  despair  and  the  delight  of  the 
historian,  as  Greece  is  the  delight  and  the  despair :  of t 
artist  With  the  problem  how  it  came  abou 
;  ^stiny  fixed  upon  Rome  to  be  the  greates  ,  mo 
powerful,  most  historically  memorable  city  in  the  world 
Creororovius  was  not  called  upon  expressly  to  deal.  But 

he  fecog^ertt  as  one  of  “the  deepest  mysteries  of 

history  ”  Why  did  fate  select  Rome,  to  say  to  her 

-*o  play  the  most  conspicuous  parts  in  the  actions  o 

;SL^c^v£tbfSs'Ss.he,;o^^ 

lb 

how  easily  the  function  of  geography  in  determining  t 
fortunes  of  a  society  may,  notwithstanding ;,ts  obv  ou 
influence,  be  exaggerated  ;  man  can  do  many  thi  g 

without  the  aid  of  a  site.  #  i-u&rc*  no 

Once  <nven  the  European  empire  of  Rome,  there  is  n 

difficulty  in  explaining  how  her  spiritual  dominat‘°J  1 
the  Middle  Ages  resulted  from  her  former  pohtica^ 
sunremaev.  She  would  never  have  been  the  city 
which  all  Christendom  looked  if  she  had  not  bc^  °.  " 
the  city  at  whose  name  all  men  trembled.  Her  position 
hi  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  due  to  the  fact  that  she 

W  Then's  of  Gregorovius  are  bent  on  the  city  itself. 
He  professes  to  teU  the  story  of  the  Papacy  and  the 


Empire  only  so  far  as  they  directly  concern  the  city.  It 
is  obvious  that,  with  every  restriction,  he  is  obliged  to 
include  an  account  of  all  the  leading  events  of  imperial 
history  which  concern  Italy.  None  of  the  main  events 
which  concern  Italy  do  not  also  concern  Rome.  Yet 
during"  the  whole  period  with  which  Gregorovius  deals 
Romeg  cannot  be  Lid  to  have  been,  in  the  full  sense  of 
theTord,  the  capital  of  Italy.  In  the  fifth  century  it  was 
nominally  the  capital  of  the  West,  but -both  Italy  a 
tv.ru  whole  West  were  ruled  from  Ravenna.  Ana  me 
vicariate  of  Urbs  Roma  comprised  only  the  southJ™ 

,  f  the  peninsula.  In  the  sixth  century,  under  the 

Ostrogoths  and'the  restored  Imperialist  rule,  Ravenna 
was  In  all  senses  the  capital.  And  from  j6S  A.m  t  th 
fall  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  in  the  eighth  centu  y 
Ualy  Ld  more  than  one  capital  as  it  had  .»«*£££ 

ruler  -  Pavia  was  the  rival  of  Ravenna.  With  the  coro 

nation  of  Charles  the  Great,  where  the  seco«d  the 
two  first  volumes  ends,  Rome  became  once 
onnhal  at  least  the  nominal  capital,  of  a  great  empi  ■ 
WhLeve  the  Emperor  made  his  chief  home,  Aachen, 
fdagdeburg  Goslar,  wherever  it  might  be  Rome  was 

Sfwfre  ^  ruKnftme  “o^om  Wnd  the 

rrtOruehR0emaneEmpire,  and  they  were  o 

in  the  eleventh  century  they  passed,  not  to  the  lords  ^ 

Rome  to  her"own  peninsufa,  aplrt  from  her  relation  to 
^oumries  beyond  if,  is.  a  theme  which  might  be  worked 

£t  fhTotf, 

@»Sil 

the^  Franks^  was i  greet 1  of  fompoml 

policy  was  no  better  ^  'THpv  saw  that 

astute  and  grasping  temper^  prmc  .  ?  £  ^ 

their  own  power  was  hkeiy  to  be  less 

by  princes  who  dwelt  ^“^Uhtg  thelf  temporal 
lord  of  a  united  *)■  .  of  dire  misfortunes 

dh  tfu  2 

tjzu ».?  -  - 

accounted  to  Stephen  II.  or  of  the  many 

Our  space  ^Xtl°  Vwchtffis  woff  suggests,  of 
f  tllow  fhe°aufoflr  about  , 

e^no^^affw^kmsUertngite 
dimensions,  is  extraordinarily  accurate  ch  fly J 

purpose  of  indicating  in  wha  “tt  of. points  ^  ^ 

may  do  well  to  be  cau  10  Loneinus,  “following 

Vol.  I.  pp.  5°2-3>  A.is  stated  tha -  the  title  of 

the  precedent  set  m  Afnca^  whether  the  title 

Exarch.  Now  it  is  no  .  <T11  h  this  is  probable, 

in  Africa  led  tot ihebtle  for  /opposing 

But  in  any  case  we  ha  F  h  His  title  was 

that  Longinus  bore  the  title  of  Exar  -  first 
“  Prefect,”  and  not  he,  author  is  perhaps 

“  Exarch.  In  I.  462  ai  •  5  s  extinguishecl 

too  positive  “  3S,h  century,  and  tha 

the'senafoff^ic^wefneet  in  the  eighth  cenUny 

^5  oufrneagr'fafthorUie^sfems  insufficient  , 
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prove  that  the  body  had  no  existence  in  the  intervenin'3'1 
period,  and  we  note  with  interest  that  Mr.  Hodgkin  has 
taken  this  view  in  his  new  volumes,  though  Hegel  and 
Diehl  are  on  the  side  of  Gregorovius.  In  II.  40  we  read 
that  Romanus  the  Exarch  was  conducted  by  the  Pope 
“to  his  dwelling  in  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Cmsars.” 
This  is  quoted  on  the  authority  of  Rubeus  (“Hist.Rav.”) 
The  question  is  :  what  authority  had  Rubeus  ?  Until 
that  is  discovered  we  cannot  use  the  statement,  for  in 
himself  Rubeus  is  no  authority  at  all.  On  the  preceding 
page  it  is  said  that  “  Ariulf  of  Spoleto  and  Agilulf 
reduced  the  city  to  the  direst  extremities  in  593.”  'This 
is  true  of  Agilulf ;  but  Ariulf  had  made  peace  with  the 
Pope  in  592.  Again,  the  account  of  Gregory  II.  and  his 
struggle  against  image-worship  is  vitiated  by  accepting 
as  genuine  the  grotesque  letters  which  that  Pope  is 
alleged  to  have  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Leo.  They 
are  certainly  (as  Duchesne  and  Hodgkin  have  concluded) 
forgeries. 

Considering  the  length  of  the  book,  some  misprints 
must  be  expected  and  condoned.  But  we  do  not  like 
to  see  “de  praefectus  urbis  ”  (II.  50)  or  such  misleading 
spellings  as  “  ^tius  ”  and  “  Boethius,”  as  if  the  wordt 
were  trisyllabic. 
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TRUSTS  AND  MONOPOLIES. 

“Trusts,  or  Industrial  Combinations,  in  the  United 
States.”  By  Ernst  Von  Halle.  New  York  and 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 

A  MERICA  is  the  land  where  huge  monopolies  flourish 
X  and  the  recent  “  flutter  ”  in  petroleum  has  afforded 
the  world  a  very  good  notion  of  the  power  wielded  by  at 
least  one  of  them.  In  this  comparatively  benighted  land 
of  ours  the  very  name  of  “trust”  has  a  suspicious  sound, 
and  the  idea  of  a  small  body  of  capitalists  controlling 
the  .output  of  a  given  commodity,  and  systematically 
ruining  all  competitors,  is  one  that,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  does  not  appeal  favourably  to  the  English  mind. 
Io  be  sure,  we  have  combinations  among  producers  of 
particular  articles  for  the  safeguarding  of  their  mutual 
interests,  and  in  order  to  prevent  too  much  “cutting” 
in  prices  ;  and  these  undertakings  are  often  carried~to 
the  length  of  pooling  all  profits  for  equal  distribution 
among  the  men  concerned.  A  number  of  products  mi°-ht 
be  named  in  which  such  undertakings  are  usual,  iind 
there  are  a  score  or  two  of  steamship  lines  trading  to 
India,  China,  and  the  United  States  which  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  these  combinations,  so  that  outsiders  and 
foreign  lines  may  not  drive  them  out  of  the  field  of  com¬ 
petition.  But  wholesale  monopolies  such  as  the  Petro- 
leum  Trust,  the  Beef  Trust,  the  Whisky  Trust,  and  so 
forth,  have  not  found  a  home  among  us,  and  consumers 
are,  therefore,  the  better  off.  The  object-lesson  in  the 
methods  of  the  first-named  of  these  bodies  is  quite  fresh 
in  the  mind.  Will  it  be  believed  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Lnited  States— from  Portland,  Maine,  in  the  east 
to  San  Diego,  California,  in  the  west ;  from  Portland’ 
Oregon,  in  the  north,  to  Key  West  in  the  south— are  at 
the  mercy  of  three  Chicago  packers  for  the  meat,  fresh 
and  tinned,  of  which  they  make  their  meals?  These 
three  packers  are  known  as  the  “Big  Three,”  and 
during  the  last  four  or  five  months  they  have  been 
‘putting  on  the  screw,”  and  charging  whatever  prices 
they  have  felt  inclined  to  fix  for  the  everyday  steak  and 
chop,  to  saynothing  of  pork.  The  thing  sounds  incredible 
but  to  the  three  Chicago  houses  of  Armour,  Morris,  and 
bwift  is  due  every  pound  of  beef  consumed  daily  in 
America,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  steers  killed  here 
and  there  by  country  butchers  for  purely  local  use  and 
an  inappreciable  quantity  killed  in  a  few  slaughterhouses 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  the  Gulf  States,  and  in  the  far 
Eastern  States.  They  control  the  output  and  fix  the 
price  daily.  The  farmer  who  raises  the  cattle  must  take 
the  terms  they  offer,  for  they  are  quite  superior  to  any 
law  of  supply  and  demand  ;  and  the  living  of  at  least 
90  per  cent  of  the  retail  butchers  of  the  United  States 
depends  upon  them. 

**  has  become  customary  within  the  last  few  years 
as  Mr.  Von  Halle  reminds  us,  to  apply  indiscriminately 
to  all  kinds  of  industrial  combinations  and  coalitions  the 
name  of  “trusts.”  The  doings  of  some  very  shabby 
imitators  on  this  side  have  brought  trusts  into  bad 
odour  in  this  country.  But  the  fact  is  not  a  little 


significant.  .  It  shows  that  we  have  come  to  recog¬ 
nize,  .  consciously  or  unconsciously,  that  though  not 
identical  in  their  forms  and  even,  sometimes,  in  their 
immediate  aims,  all  these  attempts  at  combination  are 
but  manifestations  of  one  underlying  tendency.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  perhaps  contributed 
most  to  popularize  trusts  in  America.  Its  rapid  growth 
caused  men  in  other  lines  who  had  suffered  from  their 
oun  insane  competition  and  had  brought  about  the 
financial  depression  of  1873-77,  to  look  around  for  a 
remedy  that  would  prevent  such  disasters  in  the  future, 
trusts  on  the  same  general  lines  as  the  oil  monopoly 
were  formed  for  the  manufacture  and  control  of  whisky, 
sugar,  lead,  cotton-seed  oil,  linseed  oil,  starch,  &c.  Trust 
securities  were  also  introduced  on  the  stock  exchanges  ; 
and  these  trusts  soon  began  to  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  whole  range  of  commerce  ;  for  even 
when.they  were  unable  to  acquire  complete  monopoly, 
they  invariably  obtained  control  of  the  market  and  of 
prices,  because  they  held  a  preponderance  of  the  particular 
article  or  stock  in  which  they  dealt.  Naturally  the  public, 
which  would  be  the  last  to  benefit  by  any  monopoly,  did 
not  look  favourably  on  the  movement ;  and  producers 
o  raw  materials,  merchants  who  found  themselves 
hard  pressed,  and  compelled  either  to  give  up  their  inde¬ 
pendence  or  be  crushed,  and  retailers  who  had  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  terms  of  the  “  combine  ”  under  pain  of  find¬ 
ing  a  rival  underselling  them  in  the  very  next  shop, 
were  no  more  pleased  than  the  consumers.  Railroad 
company  “  deals  ”  became  so  flagrant  that  Congress 
interfered,  and  after  an  investigation  extending  over  two 
>ears,  passed  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act — the  onlv 
one  of  the  many  statutes  on  the  books  which  has  not 
een  altogether  a  dead  letter.  Investigations  were 
held  ;  newspapers  denounced  everything  that  looked 
in  the  least  like  a  combination  ;  and  still  trusts  grew. 

A  few  came  to  grief,  but  only  a  few,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  by  the  end  of  last  year  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  twenty-two  States,  and  one  Territory  had  enacted 
laws  prohibiting  their  formation,  they  are  now  more 
numerous  and  more  powerful  than  ever.  Manv  of  the 
enactments  were  from  the  first  intended  to  be  'inopera¬ 
tive.  1  he  men  vvho  passed  them  were  themselves 
largely  concerned  in  one  or  more  trusts,  and  when  they 
made  the  laws  in  deference  to  the  outcry  of  their  con¬ 
stituents,  they  were  not  afraid.  The  Sugar  Trust  received 
specially  favourable  treatment  in  the  Senate  during  the 
discussions  on  the  present  tariff  simply  because  it  had  a 
pull  because,  apart  from  open  bribery,  many  of  the 
Senators  were  interested  in  its  prosperity.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  United  States  have  gradually  become  covered 
w'.th  a  regular  network  of  different  combinations  and 
coalitions.  The  leading  types  admit  of  more  or  less 
compJete  classification.  Among  what  Mr.  Von  Halle 
calls  the  amorphous  class  are  national,  state,  or  local 
associations  for  the  protection  of  special  interests 
tor  instance,  by  spending  money  to  influence  the  elec¬ 
tions  or  to  pacify  the  legislatures  ;  associations  which, 
in  addition  to  this,  make  regulations  concerning  trade 
customs  and  scales  of  prices ;  and  associations  the 
parties  to  which  hold  regular  meetings  to  fix  prices,  to 
decide  upon  the  output,  and  to  appoint  common  agents 
o  market  the  product.  These  are  species  of  the 
genus  ‘pool,”  and  they  arc  held  together  by  nothing 
stronger  than  friendly  agreements.  Similar  agreements,  ' 
strengthened  by  a  more  formal  or  material  tie,  such  as 
the  institution  of  penalties  and  the  granting  of  rebates 
exist  in  the  iron,  steel,  envelope,  tobacco  industries! 
and  others.  But  the  strongest  combinations  are  those 
which  strive  for  the  identity  of  all  interests.  These  are  the 
trusts  proper.  Besides  the  regularly  classified  groups, 
t  lore  arc  other  combinations  which  appear  spasmodically 
and  often  disappear  in  the  same  manner.  The  free¬ 
traders  ascribe  their  existence  to  the  protective  tariff 
upon  which  they  say  the  welfare  of  these  combinations- 
absolutely  depends,  and  they  enumerate  something  like 
one  hundred  such  instances.  A  market  “nationally 
closed  is  obviously  a  fertile  soil  for  the  growth  of 
monopolies,  hor  this  reason  a  tariff  change  in  America 
lias  always  a  strong  influence  upon  combinations  of 
many  sorts.  At  the  same  time,  fully  fifty  out  of  the 
hundred  bodies  enumerated  by  the  free-traders  are 
purely  American,  and  almost  beyond  the  inimical  opera¬ 
tions  of  even  the  most  liberal  tariff. 


2  C  2  - -  -  " 

'  J  t  .  .n  „nd  recorder  of  social  facts  and  theories ;  that,  in  the  nature 

If  any  man  will  ask  himself  whether  the  tendency  to  andreco  ^  beyond  mortal  capacity,  nor,  even 

-ombine  tells  for  the  good  of  the  many  or  for  the  good  it^iossible  are  we  sure  that  it  would  be  altogether 

of  the  few,  he  will  not  be  long  in  finding  ou*  th^  ^  lS  u>  But  within  the  limits  of  reasonable  requirement 

decidedly  not  the  many  who  will  benefit.  e  ^  he  shows  a  most  admirable  fairness;  hisexpositionissingu 

may  not  regret  to  find  that  Mr.  Von  Halle  is  not  quite  h  ^  ^  prejudice  and  passion  of  an  advocate, 

one  with  him.  Mr.  Von  Halle  propounds  the  p  ^  Jt  sible  to  doubt  the  service  thus  rendered  to 

hi  m  •  Should  the  undertakings  be  small  or  large,  or  .  __  - ot  Inr^e.  bv  this  elaborate  col- 

c  *  i.  ...u  rnmnromises  between 
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ilem  :  Should  tne  unuer^ing^  —  :hV(spn 

•hat  extent  should  there  be  compromises  between 
them  >  He  thinks  that  the  old  ideas  about  the  exc  u- 
sive  desirability  of  individual  and  unrestrained  activ  ) 

tae  begun  to  die  out,  -VffireS 
for  the  opposite  extreme.  He  finds  that  th  » 

£*  diversified /their  effect  not 

ref  sufficiently  comprehensible.  .  .  .  Now  they  prove 
J  r  1  •  sin  nble 


students,  *nay,  to  society  at  large,  by  this  elaborate  col- 
lection  and  collation  of  facts,  and  tins  temperate ‘ 
ment  of  them  ?  Of  our  own  time  more  than  of  almost 
Tnv  other  Perhaps,  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  world  is  m 
a  very  hurly-burly  of  excitement  and  confusion  in  respect 
of  matters  which  are  quite  fundamental  to  its  stability 
id  -  lam  How  utterly  we  seem  to  differ  from  one 
another  how  sharply  do  we  actually  contend  with  one 
ano  her  on  these  vital  matters  1  And  none  develop  more 


hey  must ;  tneir  innuw  tc  .,7  TvJnw  thev  prove  another  on  these  vital  matter  .  ,  :V  thp  Absent 

,et  sufficiently  comprehensible.  .  .  .  Now  they  pro  social  questions  with  which  the  present 

rseful  in  the  hands  of  an  able  control,  now  dangerou  lume  dealSi  An  honest  observer  of  our  differences 

ind  hurtful  to  their  own  leaders,  as  well  as  to  guilele  contentions  will  set  down  some  of  them,  no  doubt, 

Outsiders.  The  misconception  of  their  nature  which  Mergences  of  principle,  of  conviction  of 

took  them  for  something  altogether  exceptional,  whil  perament  ;  some  of  them,  we  fear,  he  will  find  it 

thev  were  really  only  one  form  of  a  group  of  pheno  P  ^  nQt  to  set  down  to  flagrant  partisanship,  to 

mena  did  not  make  feasible  a  just  appreciation.  determination  to  see  things  only  as  they  jump  witn 

betS  understanding  will  replace  horror  and  maledic-  fancies,  and  to  a  consequent  wilful  be- 

ion  with  an  attempt  to  check  their  abuses,  to  exte  and  beSmirching  of  our  opponents  character  and 

heir  utility.”  We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Von  Halle  so  fan  Rnt.  bevond  these  two  causes  of  disagreement 


T'htemay^be  sTe  justification  for  patent  monopolies 
LcausTtLy  are  thJ  reward  of  an  m-ntor  s  genius 
and  because  they  are  terminable,  but  we  aouDt 
many  readers  of  this  book  could  find  any  moral  or 
even  let  us  say,  any  commercial— law  to  justity  tn 
existence  of  such  notorious  bodies  as  those -controlling 
the  output  of  sugar,  whisky,  gas,  oil,  and  hundreds  of 

othe/commodities.  Perhaps  we, are^mon^thosejoj 


littlino-  and  besmircmng  ui  u m  - 

nosition  But  beyond  these  two  causes  of  disagreement 
position,  mu.  u  y  we  are  at  vanance,  and 

the  world  suffers  from  our  resultant  ineffectiveness, 
because  we  are  so  largely  ,he  victims  of  a  sheer  jgnor- 
ance  of  one  another,  a  sheer  ignorance  of  facts  .  we  ao 
nofknow  where  our  opponents  really  are.  what  they 

really  mean  and  are  actually  abom  No"  to 

nf  Professor  Nitti  in  his  projected  series  of  books  to 
i-uie.  t-vUt-H  raniie  of  our  quarrels  and 


he  outout  ot  sugar,  wmsiyy,  > -  f  professor  JNitti  in  ms  pt  -  - 

K-^SoieW' ^ho  ^P^iarSty  — t  any  ra.this  third  cause  of  our  quarrel 

°  thoroughness  and  thought”  cafe,  he,  would  give  us  at  anv  rate  the  opportunity, ^ 


fn  thoroughness  ana  inougiu.  ,  i  r 

b“~ . 

matter.  Our  point  of  view  is 

read  ^ i^k^r^uch^l^ure,  and  any  one 
desirous  of  studying  these  monstrous  outgrowths  o 
nineteenth-century  commerce  may  be  recommended  o 

read  it.  It  was  hardly  to  have  been  expected  that  very 
recent  developments  m  connection  with  the  Read 
Railroad  could  have  been  noticed,  and  what  Mr. 


cas^'h^would  give  us  at  any  rate  the  opportunity  of 
seeing, things  at i  the) -  are  °  He  does 

necefsary1 before^ we^aif  reasonably  talk  of  having  any¬ 
thing  worth  calling  a  judgment  And  in  this  first  votoe 
of  his  series  he  not  only  sets  himself  to  do  th  s  most 
useful  work  for  us,  but  he  succeeds  in  doing  it  on  t. 

"frhe^tl^of'thf  volume,  “  Catholic  Socialism,”  does 
not  indeed  quite  fullysugges,  the  rangeofrts  totems. 


•ecent  developments  in  tuim^uuu  ......  -----  ~  not  indeed  quite  tuny  sugge^ 

Railroad  could  have  been  noticed  and  what  .  V  we  feel  that  the  general  ePltheJ^  po/bv 

Halle  says  about  German  competition  with  the  Aew  advantage  be  substituted  for  Catholic.  bor  oy 

tlane  says  r.iveroool  is  also  not  up  to  with  f  anw  Roman  Catholic;  and 


Halle  savs  about  uerman  • 

York  lines  sailing  out  of  Liverpool  is  also  not  up  to 
date  The  Hammonds  are  no  longer  members  ot  the 
Beef  Trust,  and  have  not  been  for  about  two  years. 


CATHOLIC  SOCIALISM. 


:  roiiirtlb  cinrialism  ”  By  Francesco  S.  Nitti.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Mary  Mackintosh,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Professor  David  G.  Ritchie.  London.  Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.  1895. 


rF'HE  first  edition  of  Professor  Nitti  s  Catholic 
r  Socialism”  was  pubUshed  in  i89°,  as  the  °pe^ng 
volume  of  a  projected  senes *  dealing  with  the  history 

and  principles  of  the  various  forms  of  Socialism  curre 

in  the  world  at  the  present  time.  The  author  -I 
aimfin  this*  extensive  and  laborious  endeavour  ,s  not 
to  argue  in  behalf  of  Socialism  .  or  against  it,  but 
recognizing  the  existence  of  socialistic  ideas  and  effort. 

Is  important  fact  in  our  modern  society,  carefully  to 
as  an  important  w5tunnf  nreiudice  authentic 


Catholic! Professor  Nitti  means  Roman  Catholic  ;  and 

her  formularies,  of  her  most  accredited  divines  time  ou 
of  mind,  and  of  her  most  representative  membe «  a  h 

E=iiiS55Es=rbj 

Chris  ianity  It  is  difficult,  no  doubt  for  a  foreigner 

absorbingly  occupying  men's ^attention  some ^tem 


;:C2  impTrtanVfart  In  ouT  modern  society,  carefully  to  abs« o^ng  U  found  amongst 

and  to  set  forth  without  prejudice  authentic  vigorous  En°-lish  Churchmen;  and  the> 

^  ““  “*i0"  °f  the  ma"y  al:  never  f 

im^officers  mot  of  an^indi  vidual  sert  of  peculiar  believers 

but  of  a  living  branch  ot  the  one  \  lsmi^  Professor 

“The  clergv  of  the  Reformed  Church,  writes  Prolessor 

xriti  “are  almost  always  doctors  of  divinity,  for  the 
Nitti,  are  almost  ai  y _  Government. 


collect  and  to  set  iunu 

statements  as  to  the  view's  and  action  ^ 

different  bodies  which  set  themselves  . 

"Sty  on  socialistic  principles.  The  amount  of  inve  - 
tfiration  and  knowledge  necessary  for  such  a  task  s 
Immense,  and  the  command  of  temper  also  necessary  tor 
its  beneficial  undertaking  is  hardiy  less ;  import 

judge  from  the  present  vo  ume  Professor  Nitt^^  . 


ts  benencial  unaerta«.ing  ““‘“v  .  .  •  Nitti,  “are  almost  always  uuuu.a  ,  ,  >  "'rnment 

Shich  he  has  set  himself  ;  and  in  consequence  he  has  They  are,  m  t  ^  ^  ^  generally  speaking, 

^owby  tffis  excelnt  tln'SSSn 'madeSirS^’accessMe  rather  wanting  of  Se^sSS, 

*0  every  English  student  of  social  questions  ;  and  the  minor  of  their  position,  to  accept  the  Conser- 

dr0dsrrirarn^ 


14  September,  1895. 
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the  misrepresentations  of  certain  of  our  secular  Radical 
newspapers  than  with  the  facts  of  the  case  :  and,  apart 
from  other  considerations,  while  such  energetic  and  in¬ 
creasingly  influential  bodies  are  in  our  midst  as,  say  for 
instance,  the  Guild  of  St.  Matthew  or  the  Christian 
Social  L  mon,  the  English  Church  is  patently  vindicated 
from  being  a  mere  creation  or  a  mere  truckling  creature 
of  the  State. 

FINCHAMPSTEAD. 

“  Chronicles  of  Finchampstead.”  By  W.  Lyon.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1895. 

'T'HE  village  of  Finchampstead  lies  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  Berkshire,  divided  from  Hampshire 
only  by  the  little  river  Blackwater.  It  seems,  like  its 
neighbour  Bearwood,  to  have  been  at  one  time  an 
outlying  portion  of  Windsor  Forest,  and,  unlike  most 
forest  land,  it  is  plentifully  timbered.  Some  fine  trees 
are  near  the  church.  The  so-called  “  Enclosure  Act  ” 
of  1818  caused  some  alteration  in  this  aspect  of 
Finchampstead,  but  Mr.  Lyon  mentions  the  Golden 
Farmer,  an  inn  on  the  Frimley  road,  as  having  been 
a  hiding-place  of  Claude  Duval.  “  The  forest 
generally,”  he  observes,  “had  become  a  nursery  of 
crime  and  lawlessness,  which  tended  to  produce  the  low 
standard  of  morality  which  prevailed  among  the 
smaller  holders  of  forest  lands.”  Many  of  the&  local 
names  contain  references  to  the  abundance  of  wood. 
There  is,  as  in  Essex,  a  Copyd  Hall,  or  Cob  Hall,  and 
the  tenant  was  allowed  all  the  necessary  timber  he 
required:  “  houseboote,  hedgeboote,  paleboote,  fyer- 
boote,  ploughboote,  and  carteboote,”  to  be  used  in  and 
•about  the  premises.  Boote  answers  to  the  Norman 
word  “estover,”  which,  as  a  law  term,  still  occasionally 
occurs.  The  parish  was  early  divided  into  two  manors, 
represented  respectively  by  East  Court  and  West  Court, 
to  which  was  added,  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  a 
North  Court,  but  neither  it  nor  South  Court,  another 
addition,  are  really  courts  in  the  sense  of  having  been 
manor-houses,  though  the  inhabitants  may  say  with 
Tennyson,  “  Four  courts  we  made,  East,  West,  and 
South,  and  North.  ’  Mr.  Lyon  traces  the  descent  of  the 
manors  at  considerable  length  and  with  great  minute¬ 
ness.  The  principal  leaseholders  are  also  named,  and 
the  various  pedigrees  must  have  cost  him  an  amazing 
amount  of  work  and  research.  They  relate  to  the  lords 
of  the  manors  first,  and  then  to  the  other  principal 
landowners  and  tenants,  but  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr. 
Walter,  of  Bearwood,  have  absorbed  nearly  all  now. 
The  whole  manor,  before  its  subdivision,  was  held  by 
Harold,  to  whom,  in  fact,  all  Windsor  Forest  belonged", 
including  that  mound  in  Clewer  on  which  Windsor 
Castle,  or  part  of  it,  now  stands.  After  Hastings, 

W  illiam  owned  it,  and,  about  1123,  Henry  I.  gave  it  to 
Robert  Achard,  who  passed  it  on  to  Alard  and  John 
Banastre,  in  whose  family  it  remained  for  upwards  of 
two  centuries.  Their  manor-house  stood,  of  course, 
close  to  the  church.  The  late  Professor  Freeman 
used  to  say  that  when  he  sought  the  manor-house  he 
always  looked  over  the  wall  of  the  churchyard. 
^r-  Lyon,  instead  of  assuming  this  arrangement, 
goes  to  considerable  trouble  to  prove  it  and  does  so 
satisfactorily,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  labour  lost. 

"  °ne  parish,  one  manor,  one  hall,  one  church  adjoining 
the  hall,”  will  be  found  to  work  out  like  a  rule  of  arith¬ 
metic  in  the  topographical  history  of  most  parishes. 
Parsons’  houses  were  an  afterthought.  The  manors  of 
East  and  West  Courts  were  divided  in  a  year  which 
Mr.  Lyon  names  as  1290.  It  would  have  been  safer 
to  say  before  1290,  as  that  was  the  year  when  the 
famous  Act  known  as  quia  Etnptores  was  passed,  and 
such  a  division  became  impossible.  The  east  manor  went 
through  many  families  before  Mr.  Walter  bought  it. 
The  West  Court  Division  went  eventually  to  the  St. 
Johns,  and  four  of  them,  having  the  advowson  of  the 
living,  were  successively  rectors  of  Finchampton.  One 
of  these  was  celebrated  in  East  Berkshire.  On  enterin'' 
into  possession  of  his  estates,  the  Rev.  H.  E.  St.  John 
purchased  a  pack  of  fox-hounds,  and  so,  with  a  friend 
who  did  likewise,  helped  to  lay  the  foundation  of  two 
permanent  hunting  counties,  which,  however  it  may 
have  made  the  owners  of  Nonconformist  consciences  to 
swear,  was  an  immense  benefit  to  the  population  of  the 


district.  The  advowson  of  Finchampstead  remained 
with  the  St.  Johns  till  the  death  of  the  widow  of  one  of 
the  sporting  rectors,  when  it  passed  to  Mr.  Walter. 
The  church  retains  some  ancient  features  and,  like  Wing 
in  Buckinghamshire,  has  a  very  Saxon-looking  apse. 
L  nlike  Wing,  it  has  no  Saxon  architectural  ornaments  ; 
and,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  we  may  well 
suppose  that  it  only  dates  from  the  time  when  the  manor 
passed  out  of  the  King’s  hands.  Though  the  piscina 
can  hardly  be  older  than  this,  the  font  is  certainly  early 
Norman.  The  population  was  very  small  in  1086,  and 
as  the  squire,  that  is  the  King,  was  non-resident,  there 
was  very  probably  no  church  accommodation  for  the 
four-and-twenty  farm  labourers  and  slaves  on  the  estate. 
In  spite  of  many  innovations  and  “restorations,”  the 
church  remains  very  interesting  and  beautifully  situated. 
The  village  is  two  miles  from  a  railway  station — a  long 
distance  in  these  days — and  retains  its  rural  character 
unimpaired. 

The  register  is  not  very  old,  and  the  church  is  not 
possessed  of  one  of  the  eight  remaining  in  England 
which  date  before  Thomas  Cromwell’s  order.  But  1653, 
and  an  unbroken  series  of  entries  since,  mark  a  reason¬ 
able  antiquity.  Most  of  the  authorities,  and  Mr.  Lyon 
among  them,  say  that  the  church  is  dedicated  to  St. 
James,  but  which  St.  James  is  meant,  and  on  what 
grounds  the  Saint  is  named,  we  are  not  informed.  Mr. 
Lyon  is  probably  right  in  saying  the  first  syllable  of  the 
name  of  Finchampstead  is  personal.  The  place  was  the 
hamstead,  or  home  town,  or  farm,  of  one  of  the  Finches, 
a  widespreading  and  wealthy  mediaeval  family,  who 
have  left  their  name  on  Finch  Lane  and  the  parish  of 
St.  Benet-Fink  in  London,  Finchley,  in  Middlesex,  and 
several  other  places.  Mr.  Lyon  has  done  his  work  very 
carefully  and  thoroughly,  has  added  an  appendix  or 
two  of  local  documents,  and  has  finished  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  index.  The  frontispiece  is  enough  to  make 
Finchhampstead  attractive  to  a  pedestrian  or  cyclist  in 
search  of  some  unvisited  place,  at  once  new  and  old. 

It  is  wholly  omitted  from  popular  guide-books,  and,  as 
Mr.  Lyon  sadly  remarks,  “there  is  at  present  no  good 
county  history  of  Berkshire.” 

THREE  LAW-BOOKS. 

“The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894.”  By  Robert 
Temperley,  M.A.  London  :  Stevens  &  Sons.  1895. 
“The  Shipping  Code,  1894.”  By  Alexander  Pulling. 
London :  Sweet  &  Maxwell ;  Stevens  &  Sons. 
i895- 

“  The  Law  and  Practice  of  Rating.”  Third  Edition.  By 
Edward  James  Castle,  Q.C.  London:  Stevens  & 
Sons.  1895. 

T  T  is  notwithout  some  misgivingthat  a  critic  approaches 
a  law-book.  He  has  observed  that  in  the  case  of 
such  books  the  rate  of  production  varies  inversely  with 
the  state  of  business  at  the  junior  bar.  Every  new 
statute  sows  the  seed  of  a  fresh  crop,  a  growth  truly 
amazing  in  its  rapidity  and  abundance.  The  statute 
dealt  with  in  the  works  before  us,  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  of  last  year,  has  already  produced  some  dozen 
treatises,  though  it  is  but  a  consolidating  Act,  and  does 
not  alter  the  law  on  the  subject.  As  such  it  was  a  use¬ 
ful  piece  of  legislation,  probably  more  so  than  had  it 
attempted  anything  in  the  shape  of  reform.  But  it  is  badly 
drafted,  and  the  language  is  by  no  means  always  gram¬ 
matical,  or  even  intelligible.  Probably  this  is  partly  due 
to  the  necessity  imposed  on  the  Committee  of  frustrating 
the  draftsman’s  attempts  at  rendering  in  more  graceful 
language  the  meaning  of  re-enacted  sections  of  former 
Acts,  attempts  which,  unchecked,  would  have  brought 
about  great  changes  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Temperley’s  book  seems  to  give  all  that  a  good 
edition  of  a  statute  should  give.  It  is  up  to  date,  accu¬ 
rate,  and  comprehensive.  Its  special  merit  consists 
in  the  collection  in  a  single  volume  of  all  the  authorities 
binding  under  the  Act.  These  are  given  in  the  form  of 
notes  to  the  sections,  the  most  convenient  of  all  forms. 
The  notes  are  so  concise  that  Mr.  Temperley  might, 
perhaps,  have  expanded  some  of  them  to  advantage. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  the  operation  of 
section  165  on  a  seaman’s  right  to  sue  for  wages  under 
£5°  in  a  County  Court,  whether  in  rent  or  at  common 
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law.  Mr.  Temperley  says  that  it  deprives  seamen  of  a 
rio-ht  of  suing  in  rem  which  “  it  is  believed  they  enjoyed 
under  the  County  Courts  Admiralty  Jurisdiction  Act, 
1868,”  but  he  gives  no  grounds  for  such  a  belief,  and 
cites  no  case  where  such  action  has  been  brought.  Nor 
does  he  give  an  authority  showing  that  action  could  be 
brought  in  personam  in  a  County  Court.  We  are  no 
disputing  his  conclusions,  but  he  should  have  substan¬ 
tiated  them  by  authority.  He  might  also  have  said 
something  as  to  the  possibility  of  owners  of  pleasure 
yachts  contracting  themselves  out  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  which  apply  to  them.  However,  errors  on  the 
side  of  brevity  are  in  their  nature  venial.  The  mechani¬ 
cal  part  of  the  book,  references,  cross-references,  and 

indices,  are  all  admirable.  .  , 

The  “primary  object”  (according  to  the  preface)  of 
Mr  Pulling’s  book  was  “to  afford  a  ready  means  ot 
ascertaining  the  place  and  form  in  which  each  section  01- 
part  of  a  section  of  the  numerous  Acts  which  have  bee 
consolidated  and  repealed  is  reproduced.  W  e  may  be 
permitted  to  doubt  whether  the  primary  object  ot  the 
book  (judging  from  its  hurried  appearance)  was  not 
something  less  impersonal,  but  the  object  described,  be  it 
primary  or  secondary,  may  be  said  to  be  attained  The 
book  can  claim  to  be  of  some  use  mechanically,  but 

Turning  to  the  third  work  on  our  list,  it  is  difficult. to 
contemplate  without  some  alarm  the  facility  with 
which  law-books  run  into  new  editions.  This  is  no 
doubt  satisfactory  to  publishers  and  authors,  but 
less  so  to  reviewers,  and  eminently  the  r^yerfe  ° 
satisfactory  to  the  early  purchaser.  He  finds  his  dear  y 
bought  book  (all  law-books  are  published  at  pre¬ 
posterously  high  prices)  rendered  valueless  within 
period  too  short  for  the  mastery  of  its  not  very  enter¬ 
taining  contents.  Nor  are  his  feelings  soothed  by  the 
inevitable  flourish  of  trumpets  that  announces  the  new 
edition.  But  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  work  before 
us  is  not  a  flagrant  instance  of  this  mischievous  charac¬ 
teristic  of  law-books.  Nearly  ten  years  have  intervened 
between  this  (the  third)  and  the  previous  edition.  While 
Parliament  exists  for  the  multiplication  of  statutes,  and 
iudo-es  for  the  multiplication  of  decisions,  probably  a 
decade  is  the  longest  period  during  which  any  average 

law-book  can  hope  to  hold  its  ovyn.  _ 

The  law  as  to  rating  and  its  practice  has  been 
modified  in  more  than  one  direction  since  the  appearance 
of  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Castle  s  standard  work 
Acts  of  Parliament,  such  as  the  Local  Government  Act 
of  1894  and  the  Tithe  Act  of  1891  (not  1893,  as  Mr. 
Castle  dates  it  on  page  456)  have  necessarily  varied  the 
practice,  though  not  widely  ;  while  decisions  such  as 
that  in  the  “  London  Sewers  Case  have  settled  some 
important  questions  previously  left  open.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  principle  on  which  land 
held  for  public  purposes,  and  liable  to  be  rated,  is  to 
be  valued.  On  this  point  there  was  formerly  much 
doubt,  which  has  now  been  cleared  up  by  the  House  ot 
Lords.  It  is  now  established  that  such  property  is  o 
be  assessed  at  the  rent  the  public  authorities  would  be 
willing  to  pay  for  the  property  if  it  was  in  the  market 
to  let  and  they  wished  to  become  the  tenants. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Castle,  in  dealing  with  the 
operation  of  the  Tithe  Act  of  1891,  should  not  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  situation  where  the  owner  of  the  land  is  also 
the  owner  of  the  tithe.  The  tithe  being  now  payable 
only  by  the  owner  of  the  land,  it  looks  in  such  a  case  as 
though  there  were  no  tithe,  and  the  amount  payable  by 
the  occupier  to  the  landlord  were  wholly  rent,  which 
would  make  the  occupier  liable  to  be  rated  at  a  much 
higher  figure.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  There 
is  no  authority  bearing  precisely  on  the  point ;  but  Mr. 
Tattle  might  have  cited  Roberts  v.  Potts  (1894,  1 
O.  B.  D.  213),  and  he  should  have  referred  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  Circular  of  30  April,  1891. 


THE  MORAL  MARMONTEL. 

“  Marmontel’s  Moral  Tales.”  Edited  by  George  Salis¬ 
bury.  London  :  George  Allen.  1895. 

MARMONTEL,”  says  Mr.  Saintsbury  in  his  intro¬ 
duction,  “was  a  man  of  very  remarkable  talent 

indeed  .  .  .  a  man  of  great  wit,  of  acute,  sometimes  too 


acute  reasoning  faculty,  of  some  imagination,  of  lore  con¬ 
siderable  for  his  time  and  rather  widely  ranging.  Certainly 
he  is  a  writer  who  has  not  deserved  the  neglect  he  has 
suffered  in  modern  France.  In  England  we  have  appre¬ 
ciated  him  very  fully,  in  fact  perhaps  a  little  top  fully  for 
iustice.  He  set  the  key  to  quite  a  fashion  of  literature. 

Miss  Edgeworth  stole  one  of  her  titles  from  him,  and 
borrowed  all  his  sentimental  righteousness.  Not  that 
Marmontel  himself  was  overlaid  with  sentiment.  _  We 
^et  a  very  clear  conception  of  him  as  a  man  m  his 
“Memoirs,”  which  would  make  him  out  something  o 
the  bel  ami.  Duchesses  loved  him,  and  the  mistresses  ot 
great  men  petted  him.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  who  kept  an  eye  on  his  interests. 

As  a  phibsophe  he  won  a  fair  reputation,  and  he  lived 
to  a  ripe  age  to  enjoy  all  the  honours  literary  France 
could  give  him.  To  exalt  him  so  far  was  much  above 
his  merits,  but  he  was  an  elegant  writer  for  all  that  Mr. 
Saintsbury  demurs  to  Sainte-Beuve  s  contention  that  he 
should  be  judged  rather  upon  his  “  Memoirs  than  his 

tales.  However,  we  agree  with  Sainte-Beuve:  the  Me¬ 
moirs  ”  are  more  interesting  than  “  Les  C°n.tea  Mora.u*- 
Only  a  selection  of  the  contes  is  contained  in  Mr.  baints- 
bury’s  volume,  but  we  have  quite  enough  to  satis  y  us, 
and  the  best  are  not  omitted.  Their  production  extended 
over  thirty  years— a  great  time  to  expend  upon  a  string 
of  trivialities.  But  Marmontel  must  not  be  misjud  e  . 

To  condemn  him  for  wasting  his  excellent  faculties  upon 
the  fashion  of  his  age  is  neither  just  nor  generous.  e 
lived  more  or  less  in  society,  and  did  his  best  to  amuse  it. 

A  reaction  in  favour  of  “sensibility”  was  in  progress, 
and  Marmontel  caught  the  tide  upon  the  flow.  1  e 
effect  of  his  strange  combination  of  moral  sentiment  w  ith 
worldly  wisdom  is  often  quite  ludicrous.  His  materic 
and  his  purpose  hamper  his  wit.  It  is  certain  that  he 
put  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  as  he  wrote.  Where  he 
is  witty,  he  is  admirable,  as  in  “The  Connoisseur 
The  dialogue  is  smart  and  pointed,  the  satire  caustic, 
and  the  plot  neat.  “  M.  de  Lexerque,  says  Agatha, 
“is  a  scholar  of  the  first  class;  full  of  contempt  for 
everything  modern,  he  esteems  things  by  the  number  o 

centuries  they  have  seen.  He  would  choose  even  that 

a  young  woman  should  have  the  air  of  antiquity,  and 
honours  mo  with  his  attention  because  he  tbmks  I  have 
the  profile  of  the  Empress  Poppsea.  But  Marmontel 
does  not  by  any  means  always  allow  his  humour  play. 

He  is  very  much  concerned  in  bettering  the  relatl°ns  o 
the  sexes)  in  instructing  wives  in  modesty  and  husbands- 
in  fidelity.  The  domestic  virtues  are  the  themes  of  many 
of  his  tales.  His  young  men  love  desperate* and  weep 
for  no  special  reason,  and  his  young  women  are  miracles 
of  beauty  and  chastity.  The  Watteau  effect  of  some  of 
these  sketches  would  be  improved  by  less  grandflo- 
cuence.  The  story  of  Soliman  II.  is  saved  by  its  touch 
of  devilry,  but  the  earlier  portion  is  dull  reading.  1  he 
“fine  sentiments”  tire  one,  and  it  is  not  until  one 
perceives  the  real  Marmontel  leering  at  one  out  ot  a 
sentence  here  and  there  that  the  thing  acquires  any  indi- 
vhSy,  or.  indeed,  any  merit  ^Pretentious elegance 
of  language.  “I  confess,’  says  the  good  Belzors,  1 
never  hea"  without  a  shudder  of  affection  the  tender 
names  of  father  and  mother  ;  the  patho5  of  nature  pene¬ 
trates  me;  even  the  most  touching  love  interests  me, 
moves  me  much  less.”  This  would  be  all  very  well 
only  we  find  that  it  is  Belzors  we  are  supposed  to 
admire,  and  must  conclude  that I  has  PuUjun 
forward  for  our  admiration  in  fulfilment  of  what  he  ielt 
(o  be  an  irksome  duty.  It  is  the  wicked  Verglan 

says  he'gaily  to  T^nMc^lose  uncle 
is  Tad.’  givegyou  joy.  This  uncle  was  a  Aneroid 

fellow.  Ten  thousand  crowns  .  Charmin&  .  ., 

Her  ”  says  the  insufferable  Belzors,  “  I  condole  w  ith  y  ou 
on  his'  death.  I  know  that  you  think  too  justly  to  con- 
ceive  any  unnatural  joy  on  the  occasion.  ) 

suppose^it  was  this  absurd  affectation  of  strong  senti¬ 
ment  that  recommended  these  mmrd  tales  to  our  fore- 
fathers  and  its  own  audiences  in  France.  The  spice  ot 
indelicacy  was  too  slight  to  obtrude  upon  senses  not 
oversubtle,  and  Marmontel  was  iuMpted  ior  uliii  e 
proclaimed  himself.  Viewed  in  this  purblind  fashion 

Member  that  Mr.  Barlow  dealt  with  the  difficult  topics 
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which  Marmontel  treats,  but  he  had  the  same  aim,  the 
same  high  tone,  and  the  same  wonderfully  exalted  lan¬ 
guage.  We  must  in  justice  give  the  palm  to  Marmontel 
for  style,  on  which  he  bestowed  much  pains.  The 
translation,  which  Mr.  Saintsbury  has  culled  from  the 
old  bookseller’s  version,  is,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  excel¬ 
lent,  and  the  book  is  enlivened  by  some  graceful  draw¬ 
ings  by  Miss  Hammond.  But  we  fear  that  Marmontel’s 
vogue  is  buried  with  the  eighteenth  century. 


JAPANESE  ENAMELS. 

“  Notes  on  Shippo.”  By  James  L.  Bowes. 

i^95- 


Liverpool. 


nPHESE  notes,  which,  under  an  occult  title,  deal  with 
the  interesting  subject  of  Japanese  enamel,  were, 
the  preface  states,  “originally  intended  for  a  paper  to 
be  read  before  the  Japan  Society”;  but  the  Society 
appears  to  have  foregone  that  pleasure,  and  the  notes  now 
appear  in  the  form  of  a  book.  The  contents  are  distinctly 
not  exhilarating,  nor  does  the  true  inwardness  of  this 
singular  production  explain  itself  at  first.  After  a  time, 
however,  it  is  apparent  that  this  is  a  polemic  in  defence 
of  a  catalogue  or  illustrated  treatise  on  Japanese  enamels 
which  the  author  printed  in  1884.  In  that  eccentric 
monograph  Mr.  Bowes  illustrated  in  colours  a  number 
of  large  Japanese  enamel  dishes  and  vases,  &c.,  of  which 
he  had  become  the  happy  possessor,  and  about  which,  “in 
an  entire  absence  of  information  as  to  the  time  when 
Japanese  enamels  were  made,”  as  he  frankly  informs  us, 
he  then  propounded  a  theory  that  they  were  of  three 
classes,  belonging  to  an  early,  middle,  and  modern  period. 
His  “early  period  ”  begins  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Competent  critics,  however,  such  as  Norman,  Audsley, 
and  other  experts,  considered  that  they  were  all  the  pro- 
ductsof  a  factory  started  after  1853,  which  had  failed  com¬ 
mercially  by  reason  of  the  unattractiveness  of  the  objects 
produced.  They  were  sent  over  here  to  fetch  what  they 
might  bring  at  thehammerin  thesale-rooms.  Mr.  Bowes, 
now  more  enlightened  than  when  his  first  monograph 
appeared,  is  still  anxious  to  find  some  support  for  his 
original  hypothesis.  Like  Mark  Twain's  certificates  to 
his  war-map  of  Paris,  the  testimony  is  of  the  negative 
order.  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  and  others  never  saw 
such  things  in  Japan,  just  as  Von  Moltke  “  never  saw 
such  a  map.”  Mr.  Bowes  had  his  own  little  theory 
that  his  enamels  had  formed  part  of  the  furniture  in 
certain  temples,  “presided  over  by  the  Imperial  rela¬ 
tives  ”  (who  are  they?)  ;  but  no  one  has  ever  seen  such 
things  in  any  temples.  Nor  are  they  anywhere  recorded, 
although  the  temple  treasures  are  regularly  exhibited  and 
all  those  which  are  of  any  value  registered.  Now  he 
suggests  that  the  enamels  may  have  been  the  secret 
treasures  of  Daimios,  which  had  never  before  been 
brought  to  light  and  were  seen  for  the  first  time  when 
sent  over  to  Europe  and  knocked  down  at  a  great  sacri¬ 
fice  in  the  London  sale-rooms.  Mr.  Bowes  has  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  Ilirata  Donin  of  the  sixteenth  century 
and  his  numerous  descendants.  But  this  is  wholly  irrele¬ 
vant.  Their  admirable  and  beautiful  work,  which  was 
generally  signed  and  dated,  was  not  at  all  in  cloisonnd 
enamel  but  in  translucent  enamel,  consisting  chiefly  of 
small  inlays  on  iron  and  nearly  always  on  old  sword- 
guards  and  other  small  accessory  pieces  of  sword  fur¬ 
niture,  or  small  incense-pots.  The  fact  of  their  being 
known  and  signed  pieces,  and  of  the  accurate  dates 
which  may  be  assigned  to  all  of  them  and  of  the  records 
of  their  work  in  the  Japanese  art  books,  is  all  against 
Mr.  Bowes’s  utterly  futile  and  unsupported  hypotheses 
concerning  his  catalogued  opaque  enamel  wares  and 
plates,  which  his  former  colleague,  M r.  Audsley,  no  doubt 
correctly  assigns  to  the  “late  nineteenth  century.”  It 
was  scarcely  likely  that  the  Japan  Society  would  care  to 
have  this  bogey  revived,  and  it  is  hardly  kind  of  Mr. 
Bowes  to  disturb  their  repose  by  thrusting  on  every  one 
of  them  a  presentation  copy  of  this  very  muddle-headed 
production.  It  hardly  seems  wise  or  right,  moreover, 
that  the  author  should  wind  up  his  “  Notes”  by  a  quite 
unjustifiable  attack  upon  the  exquisite  modern  enamels 
of  Namakawa  Sosuke,  which  have  won  the  admiration 
of  every  art  lover  in  Europe  and  America,  and  justly 
take  rank,  according  to  Captain  Brinckley,  among  the 


very  finest  specimens  of  enamelling  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  but  which,  it  seems,  are  not  at  all  to  Mr. 
Bowes’s  taste. 

FICTION. 

“  The  Spectre  of  Strathannan.”  By  W.  E.  Norris. 
Author  of  “A  Victim  of  Good  Luck.”  London  : 
Fisher  Unwin.  1895. 

O  review  of  Mr.  Norris’s  work  is  complete  without 
'  congratulations  upon  his  charming  style.  Having 
that  off  his  mind,  the  reviewer  may  proceed  to  testify  that 
he  has  never  read  any  collection  of  short  stories  quite  so 
feebly  imagined  as  these.  The  invention  is  far  beneath 
the  level  of  a  penny  novelette.  The  central  ideas  of  the 
stories  are  as  old  as  the  “  Family  Herald  ”  and  as  fresh  as 
the  halfpenny  “comics.”  There  are  the  elderly  lovers 
with  their  false  teeth,  for  instance,  in  “A  Ghastly  Pre¬ 
dicament.”  The  gentleman  broke  his  set  of  teeth  on  Bank 
Holiday,  the  day  before  his  wedding,  and  hunted  London 
for  a  dentist  in  vain.  Finally  he  found  one — drunk,  and 
was  strapped  into  a  chair  and  left  there  while  the  dentist 
slept  off  his  drunkenness  downstairs.  The  lady,  bound  on 
a  like  errand,  discovered  him  there.  “The  McCleverty,” 
again,  was  an  engaging  stranger  who  got  himself  invited 
home  and  turned  out  to  be  a  burglar,  and  “  Between  the 
Two  ”  is'  the  story  of  the  man  who,  on  the  usual  “  stair¬ 
case,”  overhears  a  girl  bet  a  fan  on  her  engagement  to 
him  and  incontinently  “sheers  off.”  In  the  “Room 
without  a  Door,”  Mr.  Norris  aspires  to  higher  things, 
and  only  shows  more  clearly  the  weakness  of  his  con¬ 
structive  power.  Granted,  that  the  leading  situation 
is  to  be  a  man  left  alone  with  a  dead  body  and  unable 
to  get  away  from  its  proximity,  it  is  required  to 
develop  that  situation.  Obviously  put  him  in  a  room 
with  the  corpse  and  let  there  be  no  door  and  no  window 
to  it ! — one  can  imagine  Mr.  Norris’s  delight  at  that 
solution.  Then  arise  doubts.  How  did  the  apples  get 
in  the  dumpling?  Again  Mr.  Norris’s  imagination  sur¬ 
mounts  the  difficulty.  A  panelled  room — a  secret  door, 
a  vast  convenience  these  secret  doors  are — the  corpse  is 
that  of  the  owner  of  the  house— he  had  the  man  in  and 
then  succumbed  to  heart  disease.  Why  did  the  owner  have 
such  a  room?  “Oh!”  says  the  nimble  inventor,  it  “dated 
from  the  eighteenth-century  period  when  such  construc¬ 
tions  were  fashionable.”  Simple  enough  that  !  So  far 
we  have  gone  swimmingly,  but  it  still  remains,  as  Mr. 
Norris  presently  discovers,  to  get  the  man  out.  The 
owner’s  wife  knew  the  secret.  Then  why  did  she  not  let 
him  out  at  once  ?  Here  is  the  solution,  a  little  clumsy 
perhaps,  but  still  it  will  serve  for  the  readers  of  Mr.  Norris  : 

“It  is  tiresome  to  have  to  enter  into  explanation  ; 
but  I  suppose  the  position  of  affairs  must  be  made  intel¬ 
ligible  to  you.  Admiral  Sibthorp,  as  perhaps  you  may 
be  aware,  is  heir  to  the  baronetcy  and  the  entailed 
estates.  As  he  has  half  a  dozen  daughters  and  no  son 
the  next  in  succession  is  Dick  Sibthorp,  the  only  child 
of  Sir  Horace’s  younger  brother,  who  died  many  years 
ago.  Dick  is  married  to  my  sister,  and  I  am  very  fond 
of  them  both  :  that,  I  suppose,  is  one  reason  why  Sir 
Horace  has  chosen  to  bequeath  his  personal  property, 
which  is  very  large,  to  the  Admiral,  instead  of  to  them. 
Dick  is  only  to  inherit  in  the  case  of  his  surviving  his 
uncle.  .  .  .  Admiral  Sibthorp  is  said  to  be  sinking- 
fast.”  5 

Nail  these  pieces  of  wood  together  and  you  have  a 
short  story.  “  1  he  Spectre  of  Strathannan  ”  is  a  similar 
piece  of  carpentry  even  more  loosely  joined.  Of  the 
whole  bookful  “  The  Scamp’s  Parable  ”  alone  rises  to 
the  level  of  mediocrity. 

“  Yellow  and  White.”  By  W.  Carlton  Dawe.  London: 

John  Lane.  1895. 

Mr.  Carlton  Dawe  is  a  clever  story-teller  ;  he  touches 
in  his  Oriental  “  local  colour  ”  neatly  and  concisely,  and 
he  gets  his  effects  in  the  manner  of  the  expert.  He  has 
evidently  read  his  Kipling,  and  “got  up”  the  Orient 
eastward  of  Calcutta  very  thoroughly.  “  Coolies  ”  is  a 
good  story  of  a  steamer-load  of  Chinamen  in  revolt  ; 

“  Fan-tan  ”  a  credible  piece  of  gambling  adventure.  But 
regarding  the  book  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Carlton  Dawe  is  too 
amorous,  and  his  adventures  in  pursuit  of  the  romantic 
feminine  are  so  magnificently  pathetic,  if  we  may  use 
the  phrase,  that  they  sate  one  long  before  the  book  is 
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out.  There  was  Quong’s  wife  and  Gresham  ,  they 
loved  at  sight  and  misbehaved,  and  Gresham  almost 
got  knifed  and  the  woman  was  made  away  with  by 
Ouong-.  We  read  that  tale  with  interest.  Then  there 
came &0-Saru’s  wife  and  the  Stranger;  they  loved  at 
sight  and  misbehaved,  the  Stranger  nearly  got  killed 
by  O-Saru’s  sword,  and  Oshima  was  banished  to_  the 
horrible  mines.  We  were  passing  sorry  for  Oshima. 
When  Klung’s  wife  came  along  and  loved  and  was 
loved  at  sight  by  Bouverie  and  misbehaved,  and  Klmtg 
knifed  the  lady  and  ran  “amok”  and  almost  killed 
Bouverie,  we  felt  no  sorrow  at  her  death  ;  we  only 
sorrowed  that  she  had  ever  lived  to  die  with  such  an 
utter  lack  of  originality.  But  when  Chula,  wife  of  Chao 
Klum,  and  Grantham  loved  at  sight  and  misbehaved, 
even  the  chopping  off  of  Chula’s  little  brown  hand 
failed  to  assuage  the  reviewer’s  irritation.  And  when 
Phrada,  the  King’s  sister,  and  Stangate  loved  at  sight 
and  went  to  and  fro  of  a  night  on  the  moonlit 
waters  of  the  Menam,  the  wrath  of  the  reviewer  arose, 
and  he  cast  “Yellow  and  White  ”  far  from  him  and 
cursed  Phrada,  the  King’s  sister,  with  all  his  heart.  He 
does  not  know  what  became  of  Phrada,  but  he  can 
o-uess  only  too  well.  Mangling,  and  the  most  hideous 
torments,  would  be  too  good  for  her.  It  may  be  that 
“  Kitsune,”  the  last  tale  of  the  bookful,  concerns  another 
of  these  erring  wives.  It  is  about  ten  to  one  that  it  does 
But  there  are  limits  both  to  a  reviewer’s  enterprise  an 
his  sense  of  duty. 

“The  Adventures  of  a  Ship’s  Doctor.”  By  Morley 
Roberts.  London  :  Downey  &  Co.  1895. 

So  far  the  reviewer  has  read  nothing  by  Mr.  Morley 
Roberts  which  has  not  held  him  to  the  end.  i  r. 
Roberts  sometimes  disgusts,  and  sometimes  follows  one 
into  one’s  sleep  with  disagreeable  dreams  of  men  coloured 
like  meerschaum  pipes,  and  ships’ boys  with  their  face 
kicked  in,  but  he  never  bores,  and  until  this  book  cam 
he  was,  if  one  may  be  expressively  vulgar,  solid  read¬ 
ing  ”  throughout.  The  “  Ship’s  Doctor  tells  concisely 
enough  a  baker’s  dozen  of  vividly  mendacious  or  exceed¬ 
ingly  effective  sea  yarns.  But  before  one  gets  to  the 
yarn  in  each  case  one  has  to  peel  off  a  rind  of  quite  un¬ 
necessary  and  very  unentertaining  dialogue  between  the 
reaf  story-teller  and  a  Major  and  a  Vicar.  One  has  o 
read  of  their  drinks  and  how  the  Vicar  objected  to 
swearing,  and  after  each  story  comes  a  clumsy  piece  ot 
self-criticism  which  the  author  has  put  in  their  mouths. 
“The  Vicar  did  not  speak  for  a  long  time.  When  he 
did  he  was  greatly  subdued,”  for  instance,  or  That  s 
a  good  yarn!’  said  the  Major.”  This  is  bad  art,  the 
manifest  intention  docks  the  due  effect.  It  is  the 
literary  equivalent  of  the  claque ,  and  it  puts  the  intelli¬ 
gent  reader  on  the  alert.  It  says  much  for  the  yarns 
themselves  that  they  will  stand  this  setting  and  still 
seem  good  and,  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  of  them, 
powerful  stories. 

NEW  SCIENCE-BOOKS. 


of  light  preceded  sensation  of  colour.  For  the  matter  of  that 
it  is  certain  that  the  sensation  of  light  may  exist  even  m  the 
absence  of  eyes  at  all.  As  Darwin  showed,  the  common  earth¬ 
worm  which  is  devoid  of  any  vestige  of  eyes,  distinguishes  light 
from  darkness.  In  addition  to  the  scientific  interest  of  Captain 
Abney’s  book,  it  has  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the  prac¬ 
tical  question  of  detecting  colour-blindness  in  railway  signalmen 
and  so  forth.  Into  this  the  book  goes  very  fully,  as  indeed  be¬ 
comes  a  treatise  written  by  the  secretary  of  a  Royal  Socie.y 
Committee  to  investigate  the  matter.  \\  e  commend  the  book 
as  a  clear  and  scientific  account  of  a  most  difficult  subject,  and 
as  containing  important  contributions  to  the  questions  imolved. 

“  Meteorology,  Weather,  and  Methods  of  Forecasting.”  By 

Thomas  Russell.  New  York  and  London  :  Macmillan  & 

Co.  1895. 

As  we  are  now  accustomed  to  have  our  storms  predicted  from 
America,  it  seems  natural  to  have  from  America  a  treatise  upon 
meteorology.  This  book,  however,  contains  a  great  deal  more 
than  weather  prediction.  It  contains  a  large  bulk  of  information 
on  all  matters  connected  with  the  atmosphere,  arranged  in  sh 
titled  paragraphs.  It  should  be  a  godsend  to  the  numerous 
class  of  persons  who  pride  themselves  on  being  well  informed. 
Rightly  used  by  one  of  these  the  information  to  be  derived  from 
the  book  should  prove  a  whip  of  scorpions  against  the  average 
sensual  man  who  cares  little  for  the  distinction  between  a  cirro- 
cumulus  and  a  cumulo-cirrus.  The  information,  too,  should 
prove  useful  to  those  who  propound  the  weekly  questions  m 
“  Tit-Bits  ”  and  so  forth.  What  are  woolys,  pogonips,  callinas, 
williwauses,  fohns,  purgas  barbers,  and  southerly  busters ou 
mav  learn  of  these  and  of  other  curious  pearls  of  exotic  nomen 
clature  in  Mr.  Russell’s  treatise.  Wherever  we  tested  it  we  found 
the  information  correct.  But  it  is  too  small  for  an  encyclopedia, 
and  as  there  is  no  attempt  at  orderly  exposition  and  deveJ°P' 
ment  of  the  subject  there  is  nothing  to  attract  a  student  with  a 
soul  above  southerly  busters. 


“  Colour  Vision  :  the  Tyndall  Lectures  for  1894-”  DeUvered  at 
the  Roval  Institution  by  Captain  W.  de  V  .Abney,  F.R.b. 
London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.  1895. 
rTjE  have  no  more  complex  attribute  than  the  colour  sense, 

VV  and  the  investigations  of  physiologists  have  failed  to  ex¬ 
plain  it  completely.  There  are  two  rival  theories  m  the  held, 
the  theories  Sf  Young  and  of  Hering.  Young  had  the  misf°r^e 
to  be  unappreciated  during  his  life,  but  recently  his  wonderful 

explanation  of  colour  has  been  taken  up  in  a  slightly  modified 

form  by  Helmholz.  According  to  it,  we  have  three  primary 
sensations  of  colour,  a  red,  a  green,  and  a  violet-blue  sensatlono 
Ravs  of  light  produce  mixtures  of  these  sensations  according  to 
their  composition  :  when  all  three  sensations  are  equally  stimu¬ 
lated  as  when  white  light  falls  upon  the  retina,  the  resulting 
sensadon  is  white.  When  the  retina  is  entirely  unstimulated 
Ae  sensation  is  one  of  black.  Upon  the  Hering  theory  there 
are  six  primary  sensations,  arranged  in  complementary  pairs, 
white- black,  red-green,  and  yellow-blue.  Captain  Abne^  t 
whom  no  one  living  is  more  competent  to  deal  with  the  subject 
discusses  the  rival  theories  at  length,  testing  them  by  eve  y 
manner  of  experiment.  He  decides  finally  upon  a  rnod'ficatio 
of  Young’s  theory,  the  most  important  point  in  which  is  that  tie 
believes  the  sensation  of  light  to  be  independent  of  the  sensatio 

of  colour.  Colour-blind  persons  certainly  may  see  illuminated 

objects  although  they  are  unable  to  make  the  distinctions  of  the 
colour  of  light  noticed  by  normal  persons.  He  suggests,  too, 
that  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  gradual  evolution  of  eyes  sensation 


“On  Certain  Phenomena  belonging  to  the  Close  of  the  last 
Geological  Period  and  on  their  bearing  upon  the  Tradition 
of  the  Flood.”  By  Joseph  Prestwich,  D.C.L.,  F.R.8.,  lVc. 
London:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1 895 . 

Any  geological  treatise  bearing  the  honoured  name  of  Joseph 
Prestwich  must  secure  the  respectful  attention  of  scientific  men. 
We  have  now  before  us  the  latest  of  a  long  series  of  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  geology  of  those  formations  which  appear  to  be  the 
drift  of  fresh-water  and  to  have  been  deposited  within  compara¬ 
tively  recent  times,  certainly  subsequent  to  the  appearance  of 
ma/on  the  globe.  Prestwich  took  up  the  subject  where  Euc*.- 
land  left  it,  and  has  added  very  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  such 
deposits  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Africa.  His  present 
purpose  is  to  call  attention  to  certain  widespread  kinds  of  duft- 
beds  which  he  has  called  “  rubble-drift,”  and  to  suggest  that  their 
characters  are  at  least  compatible  with  the  supposition  that  they 
wer^forafedduring  a  sudden,  catastrophic  and  widespread  flood 
ThU  he  thinks  must  have  been  of  very  short  occurrence,  as  the 
Sosta  U  left  li«  easily  on  the  surfale  of  such  formations  as 
wind-blown  sand,  which  certainly  would  have  been  swept  away 
bv  a  flood  of  long  duration.  He  thinks  that  his  facts  tend  to 
verify  the  tradition  of  a  flood  similar  to  that  which  is  rec°rdj:d 
in  the  Old  Testament.  He  accepts,  however,  the  view  of  the 
Rev  Professor  Sayce  that  the  Noachian  deluge  is  a  slightly 
altered  tradition  from  an  old  Babylonian  version,  in  which  theie 
was  no  idea  that  the  flood  had  been  absolutely  universal,  nor 

that  it  had  destroyed  all  life  not  taken  aboard  the  Ark 

Most  JeoloSsts  would  probably  join  issue  with  Dr.  Prestwich 
/  -  A  Uj  q-iat;  all  the  “rubble-drift’’  was  deposited  at  the 

Tame  toe and  tot  if  was'  therefore,  to  be  explained  by  a  single 
widespread  deluge.  But  they  would  have  to  consider  his 
ar£?uments  carefully,  and  so  far  as  they  turn  upon  matters  of 
Sion  the  opinion  of  the  old  Oxford  professor  is  at  least  as 
valuable  as  that  of  any  existing  geologist  on  all  questions 

dn\Ve  have  also  received  from  Messrs.  Macmillan  a  second 
j* ,  •  r  a  tu  Theory  of  Light,”  a  useful  mathematical 

roaS  by  PrS»oT  pSo„  of  Dublin ;  from  the  “  i Elgrtcnto 
Printing  and  Publishing  Company,  a  volume  of  Electrical 
T  nhoratorv  Notes  and  Forms,”  arranged  by  Dr.  J.  A.  f  leming, 

new  half  volume  of  the  beautiful  “  Natural  History  of  Plants, 
by  Kerner  and  Oliver. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 


“  Five  Years  in  Canada.” 
Whittaker.  1895. 


By  W.  M.  Elkington.  London  : 


/-»-»  1  c  account  which  is  not  intended  to  be  a  diary,  has  still 
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his  own  (160  acres,  of  which  30  were  ploughed)  near  Qu’appelle. 
besides  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  farming,  winter  means  bein0- 
lost  in  snow-drifts  when  the  thermometer  stands  at  60  deg.  below 
zero  and  attacked  by  wolves,  and  the  summer  means  bein°-  eaten 
up  by  mosquitoes  and  retiring  to  the  well  as  the  only  safe  place 
during  the  sweep  of  a  bad  prairie  fire  ;  and,  of  course,  great 
oneliness.  He  preferred  ranching  to  farming,  because  of  the 
company  ;  but  he  notes  in  the  statistics,  with  which  he  closes 
his  book,  that  it  needs  a  capital  of  ,£icoo  and  the  power  to  wait 
before  ranching  can  be  attempted.  When  he  could  leave  his 
own  farm  for  a  while  he  used  to  go  out  working  for  other  people, 
as  a  mason,  or  on  a  ranch,  or  on  Lord  Brassey’s  farms,  for 
labour  is  well  paid.  It  is  almost  necessary  to  work  for  others 
in  order  to  eke  out  a  living.  Here  is  a  description  of  an  Indian 
chief:  He  was  a  tall  fellow,  with  long  black  hair,  and  his  face 
streaked  with  all  kinds  of  paint  till  it  looked  like  a  piece  of 
patchwork.  ...  On  his  head  he  wore  an  old  silk  hat,  well 
\entilated  with  bullet-holes  ;  his  tunic  had  once  belonged  to  a 
mounted  policeman,  but  had  streaks  of  blue  and  yellow  paint 
over  it,  and  his  black  trousers  were  ornamented  with  ribbons 
,  ah  colours,  whilst  a  pair  of  old  white  running  shoes  com¬ 
pleted  his  toilet.  At  one  of  the  stores  he  got  out  of  his  chariot, 
a  rickety  old  Red  River  cart,'  and  for  some  time  was  busily 
kj1fgaged  in  devour;ng  a  barrel  of  sugar  till  some  one  stopped 

E\cerpta  Cypria.  Translated  and  transcribed  by  Claude 
Delavel  Cobham.  Nicosia  :  Herbert  E.  Clarke.  1895. 

This  volume,  published  as  a  Supplement  to  “The  Owl,”  con¬ 
tains  “extracts  and  translations  from  books  treating  of  Cyprus, 
travels,  histories,  and  others.”  The  authorities  range  from  the 
letter  of  the  monk  Neophytus,  describing  the  misfortunes  of  the 
island  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  to  the  last  “  Berat,”  or 
charter,  issued  by  the  Sublime  Porte,  to  an  Archbishop  of 
Cyprus  in  1866.  To  Neophytus  Cceur  de  Lion  is  as  bad  as 
the  Saladin  ;  if  the  latter  is  aOeos  the  former  is  -n-apcidXios  and 
uXirrjpios.  The  Sovereigns  of  Germany  and  England  (“a 
country  beyond  Romania  on  the  north  ”)  were  moved  on  behalf 
of  Jerusalem;  but  they  had  done  nothing,  “for,”  the  Greek 
monk  adds,  “  Providence  was  not  well  pleased  to  thrust  out 
dogs,  and  to  bring  wolves  in  their  room.”  The  extracts  from 
writings  which  in  many  cases  would  be  difficult  to  get  at  are 
full  of  interest,  especially  those  that  carry  us  back  to  Crusades 
and  the  Venetian  supremacy.  And  every  now  and  then  in  the 
travellers’  accounts  we  hear  a  faint  echo  of  the  ancient  reputa¬ 
tion  which  clung  to  the  home  of  Aphrodite— remarks,  moral  no 
doubt,  but  not  without  a  note  of  wistful  regret  and  something 
like  disappointment.  0 

“Voran  die  Liebe!”  Kleine  Geschichten.  Von  S.  Fritz. 

Dresden  und  Leipzig  :  Carl  Reissner.  1895. 

There  is  one  rather  amusing  stroke  in  156  pages  ;  if  that  is 
enough,  then  this  volume  of  short  stories  stands  justified.  The 
rather  amusing  stroke  is  a  young  wife’s  discover)’  of  a  comprom¬ 
izing  letter  to  her  husband.  The  letter  is  from  a  member  of 
the  ballet  appointing  a  rendezvous  ;  the  young  wife’s  opinion  of 
her  husband  rises  immediately,  and  she  is  just  putting  back  the 
letter  when  she  catches  sight  of  two  w’ords  written  on  the  edge: 
they  are  in  the  neat  clerkly  handwriting  of  her  good  orderly 
husband — “Ablehnend  beantwortet.”  No  words  can  picture 
what  the  rest  of  the  book  is  like  ;  its  inner  essence,  the  very  life 
and  heart  of  the  author,  is  a  cheerful  and  self-satisfied  ordinary  - 
ness  such  as  Germany,  when  she  really  puts  her  mind  to  it, 
excels  in  producing.  The  facetiousness  is  so  impossibly  feeble 
that  it  possesses  quite  a  fascination  It  arises,  apparently  from 
no  wish  to  amuse  the  reader,  but  from  a  feeling  of  shame  on 
the  part  of  the  author  that  a  thorough  German  should  con¬ 
descend  to  concern  himself  with  the  lighter  fancies  of  fiction. 

“  Henry  William  Crosskey  :  His  Life  and  Work.”  By  Richard 
Acland  Armstrong.  Birmingham :  Cornish  Brothers.  1895. 

This  is  a  biography  of  a  remarkable  man,  a  Unitarian  minister 
of  great  influence,  a  keen  Radical,  a  distinguished  geologist 
Dr  Crosskey  possessed  many  characteristics  which  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  English,  and  first  among  them  was  his  intense  love  of 
freedom.  There  was  something  very  English  in  his  sympathy 
for  nationalities— for  Italy,  Poland,  and  Hungarv.  English 
too  was  the  contrast  between  his  shyness  in  personal  intercourse 
and  his  strength  in  the  pulpit.  Those  who  met  him  in  private 
society,  and  were  not  of  the  number  of  his  intimate  friends 
sometimes  found  him  cold  ;  but  when  he  preached  “  it  was  the 
opening;  of  the  passion  of  his  soul,  the  deepest  secret  of  his 
spiritual  life,  to  tne  friends  that  were  gathered  at  his  feet”  •  it 
was  a  voluntary  revelation,  warm  and  moving  enough  For 
seventeen  years  he  was  one  of  the  chief  figures  in  political 
■Birmingham,  to  the  last  an  ardent  worker  in  the  cause  of 
education. 


By  C.  E.  Prior.  London  : 


“A  Sketch  of  French  Literature.” 

Methuen  &  Co.  1895. 

of^mr™35  h»d  pod  opportunities  for  gauging  the  standard 
01  culture  required  of  candidates  in  Army  and  Certificate  Exami¬ 
nations,  and  h.s  book,  no  doubt,  will  fulfil  its  purpose.  We  only 

^f  slchean0l!  d  tl?'S  Wa\"0t  Su\f°r  the  heart  s'nks  at  the  idea 

here  wk  m  u°"  ln  P  rench  ,iterature  as  we  find  mirrored 
e'  \  hy  on  earth  a  young  man  should  be  expected  to  know 
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aHnyt^0fthe  hiit0ry°f  French  literature  at  all  none  can  tell 
^  yih  •ruaduWlth  much  boredom  half  of  “  Le  Consent  ” 
fnteSsted°inW“  Le^T^^M  1UCk  he  mayhave  actually  become 
value  can  thprP  hf- AIouscluletaires.”  What  educational 
or  in  hP1Lhli  br  hlS  le?rmnS  the  outline  of  Corneille’s  plots, 
or  n  being  able  to  w’rite  down  that  Villon,  “  with  more  moral 

And^f’ pH°U  ?•  ha'  e  been  °ne  °f  tbe  Sreatest  poets  of  France  ”  > 

ftnndi!f  duciatl0n  1S  gr’un  U-P  as  a  hoPeless  ideal,  and  examina- 
tion  is  simply  a  test  of  having  learnt  something,  anythin^  would 

be  a  better  subject  than  the  history  of  French  literature  °  There 
is  only  one  hope  this  book  gives  rise  to  :  here  and  there  a  bov 
may  be  found  who  will  be  lured  by  the  tempting  charge  of 
immorality  to  read  Balzac  and  .Montaigne.  We  feel  sorrv  for  him 
beforehand  in  his  disillusion  ;  but  if  he  has  a  little  perseverance 

he  WiU  SOOn  forget  his  disappointment, 
mat  is  also  the  only  excuse  we  can  find  for  mentioning  in  a 
notice  of  twelve  lines,  the  immoral  tendencies  of  the  latest 
novelist  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Perhaps  the  remark  will  be  a 
source  of  more  enlightenment  than  the  other,  which  informs  ut 
that  as  a  student  of  character,  Balzac  “ranks,  or  ought  to  rank 
next  to  Saint-Simon  and.  La  Bniyere.” 

"  Ex?“S.T  of  Quackeiy.”  By  the  Editor  of  “Health  News.” 
London  .  The  Savoy  Press.  1895. 

The  March  of  Science,  astounding  indeed  !  Unless  this  little 
book  is  one  big  practical  joke,  we  must  conclude  that  we  have 
got  so  far  in  the  province  of  medicine  as  to  be  able  to  cure 
cancer  with— water.  It  is  ungenerous  in  the  editor  of  “  Health 
■News  to  grudge  the  skilful  specialists  the  fortunes  they  make 
The  magiaan  who  discovered  that  w’ater  could  cure' cancer 
ought  to  be  magnificently  remunerated,  and  no  one  who  has 

onvat?/6  AS/nganofh  ha7Ing  pa'd  five  shillinSs  for  an  ounce 
at5  Aga  £  n°tber  drug  cures  every  disease,  from  asthma 
to  vertigo,  and  the  editor  of  “  Health  News  »  is  annoyed  because 

fira  tUmS,  T  \°  be  Ientils— sold  at  the  rate  of  two  shilling 

.? ^  aTPenaywortb'  Itseems  nght  enough,  considering  the  cure°s 
that  Du  Barry  &  Co.  should  call  themselves  the  “  dfscoverers ’’ 

Giitm 'lS,Th*fiS  art  Cm‘C  may  be  said  t0  have  “discovered” 
Jhe  firfn  has  overstepped  the  mark  a  little  in  asserting 
they  are  the  exclusive  growers,  but  relatively  it  is  but  a  small 

stand,  V  °'“H,ealth  Ne«’s”  is,  after  all,  joking  he 

f°rg'ven,  for  his  joke  is  most  amusing  reading.  The 
best  bit  of  all  is,  perhaps,  the  transcription  of  the  public  caution 
issued  by  the  President  of  Police  in  Berlin,  on  the  subject  of  a 
rZ  ain,skm  tonic’ sod  in  bottles  at  eleven  shillings,  “while  the 

That"! 5Ul  vtc?l~S  TtCntS  "  leSS  than  three  farthings” 
enterprise  bureaucracy :  no  feelings  for  private 

<iPeSerie0sBToSi)Trad^'  B£  Ed'vin  Bur&is-  Social  Science 
series.  London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  1895. 

This  latest  volume  of  the  Social  Science  Series  goes  far  to 

f-rhea  thtV1uW  thatuthe  “science”  in  question  if  a  kind  of 

That  the  ^hered  “e^ry  one  that  is  discontented.” 

1  hat  the  late  Mr.  Froude  accepted  the  dedication-although  he 

Sbhcaadon  yThe“rSt  s!x,?hapters-is  almost  its  sole  clafm  to 
publication.  The  perils"  in  question  are  summed  up  in  our 

existing  policy  of  Free-Trade,  which  is  characterized  as?a  fetish 

themoldgnm  Moloch>  Mmnbo  Jumbo,  &c.,  and  we  have  again 
the  old  arguments  for  Protection,  eked  out  by  declamation 
scraps  of  poetry  and  Scripture,  and  intolerable  repetition  to  the 
exten  of  251  pages.  Let  it  be  admitted  at  onCeP  that  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  Protection— that,  for  instance,  the 
P  ‘tl°n  ?f  IreIal?d’  as  hitherto  entirely  an  agricultural  country’ 

«ld  k  mi°US  pr°b1^1?’.  But>  In  the  name  of  honesty,  let  it  be 
said  boldly,  as  the  Unionist  organ  for  Ulster  lately  said  it,  that 

^e’aad  "'ants. to  &row  "’heat,  and  that  wheat  cannot  be  grown 
thU  under.35s.,  and  then  let  the  Protectionist  admif  that 
S  ^  refusmg  cheap  wheat  from  other  countries  in  order 

Uxatio^of  theory1  hCr?'  Let  hlm  Confess  that  Protection  is 
taxation  of  the  universal  consuming  man  for  the  benefit  of  the 

particukr  producing  man,  instead  of  euphemistically  callin-  it 

a  premium  of  insurance,”  and  that  increased  cost  of  living 

unaccompanied  by  increase  in  efficiency,  would  mean  increased 

manufacturing  cost,  and  so  cripple  our  already  stru^lin^ 

foreign  trade.  I  hen,  if  we  cannot  agree  with  the  Protectionist1 

ve  may  at  least  welcome  a  fair  economic  issue.  But,  even  if 

“lnrhirglS  had„done,  th,s>  we  do  not  think  that  the  cause  of 

flandnrldlf1  »nCe  H 1S  ,advanced  .ty  speaking  of  “  the  Cobden  Club 
flapdoodle,  or  by  language  like  the  following  :  “  The  political 

economy  of  I  ree-Trade  is  stamped  with  the  lie;  it  is  branded 

-t,:nfar  and  fa'sehood  by  the  unerring  hand  of  Nature 
hose  order  this  covetous  and  mammon-worshipping  monster 

™s  may  be 

'  Enffi^d  SpI  reaSUrC  b/i  Forra>go  Trade.”  By  Thomas  Mun. 

1664  Economic  Classics.  Edited  by  Professor  Ashlev 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1895.  y‘ 

Professor  Ashley  has  followed  up  his  select  rhintprc  r. 

^aTbm‘th*^ard0’  and  Malthus  by  an  exact  reprint  of  the 
°f  S  qaain^  treatise.  Mun  has  long  had  the 
credit  of  being  the  first  of  the  school  called  the  Mercantilists 
characteristic  tenet  it  was  that  trade  with  other  countries 
fb°£ld  be  so  man-ged  as  to  bring  into  this  country  a  balance 
in  the  shape  of  the  precious  metals.  “  We  must  ever  observe 
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the  rule  ;  to  sell  more  to  strangers  yearly  than  we  consume  of 
theirs  in  value.”  For  instance,  if  we  were  to  export  to  the  value 
of  /V Too  ooo,  and  to  bring  in  foreign  wares  for  our  use  and 
consumption  to  the  value  of  £2,000,000,  “  we  may  rest  assured 
that  the?  kingdom  shall  be  enriched  yearly  £200,000,  which 
must  be  brought  to  us  in  so  much  treasure.  Mun  wrote  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  legal  prohibition  of  sending  treasure 
out  of  the  kingdom.  He  saw  that  “  plenty  of  money  in  a  king¬ 
dom  doth  make  the  native  commodities  dearer  and  makes  them 
use  and  consumption  decline,”  and  he  contended  that,  co 
trary  to  the  common  opinion,”  the  sending  of  money  out  of  the 
country,  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  wares  which  should  in  turn 
be  re  exported,  would  in  due  time  much  increase  our  treasure 
The  treatise  is  extremely  interesting  as  showing  t  ie  Adam 
argument  by  which  this  country  was  dominated  before  Adam 
Smith  showed  that  foreign  trade  required  only  to  be  let.al°ne- 
By  Mun  and  his  like  the  attention  of  governments  was  diverted 
from  guarding  against  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  to 
tc&r  the  “balance  of  trade  .«  “From  one  fruitless 
care  ,t  was  turned  away  to  another  care  much  more  intricate, 
much  more  embarrassing,  and  just  equally  fiuitless. 

We  have  also  received  “  London  Church  Staves, .  with  some 

notes  on  their  Surroundings”  by  Mary  and ,<^1  Jhess  Open- 
illustrated  by  Mary  Thorpe  (Elliot  Stock  ;  T.he  Chess  Open 
incrs,”  by  I.  Gunsberg  (George  Bell)  ;  vol.  xxvi.  of  the  £  r 
ceedin-s  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  1894-95,  published 
by  the  Institute;  “Political  Economy,”  by  Michael  Prothero, 

M  A.  (George  Bell)  ;  “Fife,  Pictorial  and  Historical,  by  A.  H. 
Millar,  F.S.A.Scot.,  vols.  i.  and  ii.  (A.  Westwood  &  Son); 

“Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 

published  by  the  Society  ;  five  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 

University  of  Wisconsin  On  the  Quartz  Keratophyre  and 

associated  Rocks  of  the  North  Range  of  tfhe.Baj^.°°dLc^t  ’ 
by  Samuel  Weidman  ;  “The  Finances  of  the  United  States 
from  1775  to  1789,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Budget,  by 
Charles  J  Bullock,  A.B.  ;  “  Studies  in  Spherical  and  Practical 
Astronomy,”  by  George  C.  Comstock  ;  ‘A  Contribution  to  the 
Mineralogy  of  Wisconsin,”  by  William  Herbert  Hobbs  ;  n 
Experimental  Study  of  Field  Methods  which  will  ensure  to 
Stadia  Measurements  greatly  increased  Accuracy,  by  Leona 
Sewal  Smith,  B.C.E.,  published  by  the  University  at  Madison, 
Wis  •  “The  Census  of  Travancore  ’’  for  1891,  taken,  by  com¬ 
mand  of  His  Highness  the  Maharajah,  by  V.  Nagam  Aiya, 
BA  F  R.Hist.S.,  vol.  i.  Report,  vol.  11.  Appendix  (Addison 
&  Co.,  Madras,  1894);  “  Simplified  El°cption;;  J second &  revise 
edition  pub  ished  bv  the  author,  Edwin  Gordon  Lawrence, 
New  York  ;  “  The  Typist’s  Manual,”  by  E.  Collyns  (John 
Heywood)  ;  “  Text-Book  on  the  Natural  Use  of  the  Voice  by 
George  E.  Thorp  and  Wm.  Nicholl  (Robert  Cocks  &  Co.)  , 
“The  Legitimist  Kalendar”  for  1895,  edited  by  the  Marquis  de 
RuvSny  and  Raineval  (Henry  &  Co.)  ;  “Dreamy  Mental 
State's,”  the  Cavendish  Lecture,  by  Sir  Janies  Crichton-Brown  , 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  (Bailliere,  Tindall  &  Cox). 


Mr.  Grant  Allen’s  new  book,  entitled  The  Desire  of  the  Eyes 
and  other  Stories,”  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Digby,  Lon0 
&  Co.  early  in  October. 

A  new  novel,  entitled  “  Perfect  Womanhood,”  from  the  pen  of 
Frederick  Gant,  F.R.C.S.,  the  author  of  manystones 
and  of  a  standard  work  on  Surgery,  will  be  published  at  the  end 
of  this  month  by  the  same  firm. 

Under  the  title  of  “Indolent  Impressions,”  Messrs.  Digby> 
Long  &  Co.  will  shortly  publish  a  series  of  sketches  m  I'ght  jnd 
shade  from  the  pen  of  Fred.  W.  Waithman  The  sketches 
which  deal  with  numerous  present-day  foib.es,  are  of  a  vane 
nature,  and  touch  on  many  interesting  Phases  of  life  and 
character.  The  book  should  have  appeared  last  May,  but 
owing  to  the  General  Election  its  publication  has  been  delayed. 
Mr  Hihon  Hill,  the  author  of  “  His  Egyptian  WTe ’’-which, 
by  the  way,  is  now  in  its  seventh  thousand-has  akered  the 
ending  of  his  novel  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  American 
publishers,  who  were  constantly  receiving  letters  protesting 
against  the  vivacious,  high-souled  “  Nelly  Shy  rry  1  ^ s u c 
a  vacuous  being  as  Lord  Lashburn.  In  the  latest  English 
edition  Nelly  declines  the  would-be  diplomat,  and  man^  °f  *e 
so-called  cerulean  passages  have  been  toned  down.  Messr 
Digby,  Long  &  Co.  are  now  preparing  a  fourth  edition  ot  this 

novel.  ...  , 

Messrs  Morison  Brothers  have  in  the  press,  and  will  publis 

wifi  form  the' latest  addition  to  Messrs.  Monson’s  popular  Shilling 
Series  of  Entertaining  Literature. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

“  DLACKWOOD’S”  has  a  long  and  interesting  article  on  the 
BLts„£,io„  ofEnsl.nd  in  ,hS  Fa,  East  The  »nter  g,«a 
his  readers  a  glimpse  behind  the  scenes,  telling  the  story  of  the 

Detring  and  Chang  Peace  Missions,  which  Japan  refused  to 

receive^ on  the  pretence  that  their  credentials  were  insufficient 
and  marking  the  gradual  conversion  of  Germany  from  Japan  1 

Chinrdue  chiefly  to  the  energy  of  Herr  von  Brandt,  who  looked 


upon  the  war  as  an  unprovoked  aggression  on  the  part  of  Japan, 
The  writer’s  facts  are  no  doubt  coloured  by  his  contention  that 
England’s  isolation  has  been  a  mistake.  First,  the  war  might 
have  been  prevented  altogether  if  England  had  come  to  an 
understanding  with  Russia  on  the  subject  of  Korea,  and 
secondly,  since  Japan  has  been  forced  to  give  into  the  European 
Powers  anyhow,  England  has  conferred  no  benefit  upon  Japan 
by  her  abstention,  while  she  has  injured  herself  by  giving  an 
advantage  to  German  trade  in  China  and  strengthening  Russia  s 
hand  in  that  country.  “  An  Indian  Correspondent  contributes 
a  history  of  our  relations  with  Chitral  from  the  year  1876,  when 
the  policy  of  non-intervention  in  the  North-V  est  I  rontier  States 
was  first  relaxed.  It  is  an  intensely  exciting  and  instructive 
story,  and  the  writer  has  done  well  in  leaving  history  to  stand 
bv  itself,  without  drawing  conclusions.  Mr.  George  Forbes, 
consulting  engineer  to  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company, con¬ 
tributes  an  account  of  his  difficulties  and  successes  m 
“  Harnessing  Niagara.”  The  complete  story  of  the  great  enter¬ 
prise  is  given  in  a  special  “Niagara  Power  Number  of 
“  Cassier’s  Magazine,”  with  many  illustrations. 

“  Chapman’s  Magazine  ”  is  in  a  bad  way.  The  vitality  which 
might  be  distilled  from  the  eighty  pages  of  short  story  by 
Professor  Brander  Matthews,  Mr.  Joseph  Strange,  Miss  Beatrice 
Harraden,  Mr.  C.  T.  C.  James  Mr.  Manville  Fenn  and  Mr 
Mark  Sale,  would  hardly  give  life  to  half  a  page.  The  black 
hair  of  Miss  Harraden’s  hero  had  probably  not  been  on  speak 
ing  terms  with  the  comb  ”  for  several  days  past,  and  Mr.  C.  1 . 
C°James  “  admitted  the  soft  impeachment. '  At  any  rate  such 
trivial  lapses  might  have  been  edited  away.  If  it  were  noUor 
Miss  Violet  Hunt,  who  courageously  persists  in  being  readable, 
the  September  number  of  this  magazine  would  be  a  complete 

blank. 

The  Earl  of  Crewe  contributes  a  paper  on  Ireland  to  tne 
“  North  American  Review.”  In  his  opinion  the  Parnellites  wi 
become  more  and  more  essentially  an  anti-clerical  party,  and 
that  will  be  the  dividing  line  in  the  Nationalist  ranks  not  any 
memory  of  the  great  leader  or  differences  as  to  the  attitude  to 
be  taken  towards  English  parties.  He  speaks  kindly  of  the 
Castle— “not  the  machine  which  some  of  us  might  Feme 
though  by  no  means  a  bad  machine  in  its  way.  VV  het'ier  l1; 
would  stand  much  tinkering  is  another  question. '  The  apathy 
of  Ireland  towards  the  existing  methods  of  government  depe  .. 
on  two  conditions,  neither  of  which  the  Government  can  control. 
There  must  be  fine  weather,  and  no  popular  leader  must  anse  o 
unite  the  Nationalist  forces.  Mr.  Max  O  Rell  holds  that  it  is 
the  greatest  mistake  in  the  world  to  suppose  that  America  is  a 
free  country.  The  American  citizen  is  bullied  by  his  servants 
especially  by  the  conductors,  porters,  and  hotel  people.  1  am 
asPgood  as  you,”  is  the  motto  of  the  public  servants,  which  is  not 
fair  because  you  are  polite  to  them  and  they  are  not  polite  to 
you  Mr  O’Rell  says  that  when  he  is  asked  what  struck  him 
most  in  the  States,  he  always  answers  “  I  never  once  saw  an 
American  lose  his  temper.”  Mr.  Vandam  displays  the  intn  ue 
and  corruption  at  the  court  of  the  Second  Empire—  the  most 
heterogeneous  gathering  of  humanity  it  has  ever  been  my 
behold  away  from  the  gaming  rooms  at  Baden-Baden. 


The  “Geographical  Journal”  contains  the  vivid  and  enter 
tainin-  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  m 
July  by  Captain  Lugard,  upon  his  expedition  to  borgu,  and  . 
large  route  map  to  illustrate  the  lecture. 

The  “Pall  Mall  Gazette’s”  “New  House  of  Commons’^. s 
fully  illustrated,  statistically  and  personally.  The  Mem^ 
about  members  are  picturesque,  and  tne  flippancies 
partially  distributed. 

In  the  “  Portfolio”  of  this  month,  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon  treats 
of  the  Dutch  etchers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  _ 

NOTICE. — The  minimum  price  oj  back  numbers  of  the.  Saturday 
Review,  except  those  of  the  current  Volume ,  will  be  ONE 
SHILLING  each. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications 
He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
writers  oj  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged.  _ 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Rev^^ -^Strand  • 
to  the  Publishing  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Stra  . 

to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lane,  London,  LL. 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


PARIS. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Pans  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  ( near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani’s  224 

Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capuctnes,  and  Le  Kiosque 
Michel.  Boulevard  des  Chpucines. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

maplT  &  co 

CARPET  IMPORTERS 

DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF  CHOICE 

TURKEY  CARPETS 
“XVI!  CENTURY” 
CARPETS 

\  I  &  CO.  receive  weekly  consignments  ot  choice 

TURKEY  CARPETS,  and  invite  intending  pur- 
chasers  to  examine  and  compare  both  quality  and  price 
before  deciding  elsewhere.  These  Carpets  are  in  many 
.nstances  reproductions  of  the  most  unique  examples  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  and  are  the  only  substitutes  for  the 
antique,  at  one-fourth  the  cost. 

ORIENTAL  CARPET  WAREHOUSE 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON 

COMMERCIAL. 

OF  AUSTRALASIA  (Incorporated  by 

VnTcf  tTa^SFERS  nd  d'C"  SS xl1  LLS  "'"eV oCr  E LECiR 

.•fi8a&jasB5g»«  » •mjmesxrfsgr 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

TH!  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRF 

S„h.c„S  °LD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C.  ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W 

Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds  over  £1,300,000. 

— — — General  Manager. 

“THE  TIMES  ”  Dee.  29,  1894,  says  in  a  leading  article  on 

“  Our  Daughters  ” 

*'  ^tritv^hS?1'.  w,asfre^.rded  as  the  current  rate  of  Interest  on  good 
“  himself  =  n0W  he  mU£t  thin“ 

The  MDTD4L  LIFE  IHSDRANCE  COMPANY  of  New  York 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent. 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 

Death  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle¬ 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  £42,000,000. 

Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 
D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom, 

_ 17&18Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 

SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE 

63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.  [Founded  .7,0. 

60  Charing  Cross  ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  30  Chancery  Lane. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sum  Insured  in  1894,  £393,622,400. 


s  y  n 


ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

LONDON.  (Established  1810.) 

NEW  ESTATE  DUTIES. 

Clali'f™1"1'  “  “w  •’"P""1 10  Police  comining  ,he  rawing 


PAYMENT  OF  POLICY  MONEYS 

Before 

PROBATE  OR  GRANT  OF  LETTERS  OF 

ADMINISTRATION. 

D„fa idhi‘>snt.?„pr,S”?sLrThd.fsr '»« 

legal  personal  representative  of 'the  Assured  pUhe 

Commissioners  of  lnland  Re  eMe  or  other  iL  dUtICS  af°,resaid  to  the 
the  same  under  the  said  Act"  r  anyother  StItut^rSOnS  enUUed  l°  receive 

The  undertaking  to  pay  before  the  grant  of  Probate  either 

PMJHE ,  fEGAb  PERSONAL 

For  Prospectus  and  Full  Particulars  write  to  the  Secretary, 

SUN  LIFE  OFFICE, 

63  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 

NO  TOURIST’S  OUTFIT  IS  COMPLETE 

WITHOUT 

VINOLIA  CREAM  f«i 

SUNBURN,  INSECT  BITES,  ITCHING,  &c. 

_ 0  end  of  worry  saved  by  using”- - 

STONE’S  TIME  SAVING 

For  keeping  in  order  all  SPECIALITIES 

....  t  .  LETTERS.  PAPERS,  PAMPHLETS,  MUSIC.  &e. 

Soldby  StattoncrsevcrywhcK.  Sen  ipostcarrt  iur  lUuamitetl  Calais  ,he  Manufacturers 
rlENKY  STONE  &  SON,  BANBURY 
Sfiedal  Boxes.  Fites,  an*  CaVnrt,  order  ,or  a  vari,tv  0} turfioses. 


SHIPPING. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 
LEAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 
Naples,  suEl.°and  Colombo!  “J1‘"e  at  PLYM0UTH,  Gibraltar, 

the  Branch  Office,  16  Cocltspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


TO  THE  HOLDERS  OF 

MEW  YORK.  T.AKE  ERIE,  AND  WESTERN  RAIL- 
T|  „  R.9,A,tJ  CO^JPANY'S  PREFERRED  AND  COMMON  STOCKS. 
r-irT^L.  fk  °f  H°lderf  of  .‘he  above  Stocks  is  parlicu’arly  called  to  the 

[he  r  Shnr  ue  *  Sep'embT  !ns,,ant-  «  ’he  last  day  on  which  a  deposit  of 

themfn  ,  h  ^  d  f5aymrnL°f  ,he  I‘,rst  Ins‘alment  can  be  made  to  entitle 
Common  deductIon  cf  *+  assessment  cn  the  Preferred  and  S6  on  the 

S  in.I-ondon  "•«»  be  Paid  at  the  rate  of  exchange  of  49d.  per 

,  or  8s.  2d.  per  share  for  the  first  Instalment  on  the  Preferred  Stock  and 
12s  3d.  per  share  for  the  first  Instalment  on  the  Common  Stock  ' 
win  Instalment  paid  thereon  on  or  before  that  date 

:  kc ‘uble  0  ,he  ril!  assessment  of  $12  per  share  on  the  Preferred  Stock 
and  *18  per  share  on  the  Common  Stock. 

No.  22  Old  Broad  Street,  ^  S'  M0RGAX  &  co- 

London,  L.C. ,  jth  September,  1895. 


'Y'HE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom . £\  8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World .  1104 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  arc  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail. 

Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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CHARITIES,  &c. 

-THE  HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN,  Soho 

J-  Square,  W.  Founded  1842. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  1887. 

Patron — H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  of  WALES,  K.G. 

President — The  DUKE  of  WESTMINSTER,  K.G. 

FUNDS  urgently  NEEDED  for  the  maintenance  of 
65  beds.  DAVID  CANNON,  Secretary. 


CT.  MARY’S  HOSPITAL,  Paddington, 
^  W.,  greatly  needs  HELP. 

THOMAS  RYAN,  Secretary. 


-pHE  GROSVENOR  HOSPITAL  FOR 

1  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN, 

Vincent  Square,  S.W. 

President — VISCOUNT  CROSS. 

Lady  Fresident-The  BARONESS  BURDETT-COUTTS. 

In  consequence  of  the  increased  accommodation, 
FUNDS  are  greatly  NEEDED 

ALEX.  S.  HARVEY,  Secretary. 


T  T NIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL, 

U  Gower  Street.  —  FUNDS  urgently  NEEDED. 
Bankers,  Coutts  &  Co.,  No.  59  Strand. 

N.  H.  NIXON,  Secretary. 


T  ONDON  HOSPITAL,  Whitechapel,  E. 

-I — '  FUNDS  are  urgently  NEEDED.  Bankers, 

Robarts,  Lubbock  &  Co.,  Glyn,  Mills  &  Co. 

G.  Q.  ROBERTS,  House-Governor. 


TDOYAL  FREE  HOSPITAL,  Gray’s  Inn 
JN-  Road.  W.C. — Open  free  to  the  sick  poor  without 
letters  of  recommendation.  This  Charity  is  unendcme  , 
and  urgently  NEEDS  your  HELP. 

CONRAD  W.  THIES,  Secretary. 


n>OYAL  NATIONAL  LIFEBOAT 

LN  INSTITUTION  (supported  solely  by  voluntary 
ontributions).— The  Committee  earnestly  APPEAL  tor 
f'UNDS  to  enable  them  to  keep  their  large  fleet  o  3  4 

ifeboatsand  their  crews  in  efficient  working  order  Help 

s  particularly  needed  at  the  present  time.  _  Since  18.4 ■  t 
institution  has  granted  rewards  for  the  saving  of  upward 
$8,000  lives  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  will  be  thankfully 
•eceived  by  the  Secretary,  Charles  Dibdin,  Esq.,  14  John 
Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.,  and  by  all  the  Banks  in  the  Unit 

Kingdom. 

IVOR  EVERY  SHILLING  SENT  A  DAY 

-T  IN  EPPING  FOREST,  including  rad  and  substantial 
meal  can  be  provided  for  a  poor  and  often  sickly  EAST 
LONDON  CHILD.  Ten  thousand  waiting  to  go.  Every 
gift  great  or  small,  promptly  acknowledged  as  usual  by 
Rev.  J.  W.  Atkinson,  Claremont,  Cawley  Road,  London  L. 
Parcels  of  clothing  welcome  also.  Balance-sheet  by  c  1a  - 
tered  accountants  to  every  donor. 


CEAMEN’S  HOSPITAL  SOCIETY 

^  (Dreadnought),  Greenwich. — AID  for  the  Society  s 
Hospitals  and. Dispensaries  urgently  NEEDED. 

P.  MITCHELLI,  Secretary. 


EH  N  G’S  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL, 

-IN-  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

FUNDS  URGENTLY  NEEDED.  No  available 
Capital.  N.  BROMLEY,  Warden. 

G'ENTRAL  LONDON  THROAT,  NOSE, 

V-  AND  EAR  HOSPITAL,  Gray’s  Inn  Road. 

Open  daily  to  the  poor  without  letter  of  recommendation. 
FUNDS  urgently  NEEDED. 

RICHARD  KERSHAW,  Secretary. 


A  WEEK  AT  THE  SEA.— Help  is 

lV  earnestly  solicited  for  the  Sick  Poor  of  Plaistow ,  E 
“London  over  the  border.”)  Pop.  21,000.  During  the 
[ast  three  months  3278  necessitous  poor  patients  obtained 

Slice  and  medicine  at  St.  Mary’s  Dispensary,  and  1266 
too  ill  to  do  so,  were  visited  at  their  own  Homes  by  our 
Medical  Missioner,  or  nursed  in  _  our  Hospital  or  Sick 
Children.  Many  of  these  are  waiting  to  be  sent  to  St. 
IVonica’s  Home  of  Rest  for  Women,  and  St.  Marys 
Holiday  Home  for  Children  at  Southend-on-Sea.  Cheques 
and  orders  to  Rev.  T.  Given-Wilson,  \  icar  of  Plaistow 

London,  E. 


-p  HE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (Free), 

1  Fulham  Road,  S.W.  Poor  persons  admitted  on 
their  own  application.  A  number  of  beds  are  provided 
for  the  use  of  patients  who  may  remain  for  life.  CUi\ 
TRTRUTIONS  urgently  solicited.  Bankers,  Messrs 
Coutts  &  Co.  W.  H.  HUGHES,  Secretary. 

WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL,  opposite 

Vv  Westminster  Abbey,  instituted  1719-  fbe  oldest 
hospital  in  London  dependent  upon  voluntary  contnbu- 
fions  is  in  VERY  URGENT  NEED  of  FUNDS. 
BankersJ  Messrs.  C.  Hoare  &  Co  37  Fleet  Street; 
Messrs.  Barclay,  Ransom  &  Co.,  1  Pall  Mall  East. 

SIDNEY  M.  QUENNELL,  Secretary. 


OANCER  WARDS  OF  THE  MIDDLE- 

U  SEX  HOSPITAL. 

25  beds  devoted  to  helpless,  incurable  cases. 

A  Fund  of  -£12.000  is  being  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  separate  building  for  the  accommodation  of Mhe 
female  cancer  patients  hitherto  located  in  the  Hospital  an 
Improvement  Jhich  is  urgently  demanded  on  the  ground 
the  health,  comfort,  and  convenience  of  the  parents. 
Towards  the  cost  of  the  new  building  th< i  sum  of£8ooo 
has  been  paid  or  promised  and  an  urgent  APPEAL -is i  now 
made  for  the  balance  of  £4000  still  required  1  attents  are 
admitted  without  letters  or  any  recommendation,  save  that 
of  necessity,  and  are  permitted  to  remain  until  relieved  by 
art  or  released  by  death.  ’ 

F.  CLARE  MELHADO,  Secretary-Superintendent. 


.PETER’S  HOSPITAL  FOR  STONE, 
&c  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  \\  .C. 
In-Patients  treated  last  year,  445  ;  out-patients,  including 
men,  women,  and  children,  47  2  2-  Total  attendances, 

34The  COMMITTEE  APPEAL  for  ANNUAL  SUB¬ 
SCRIPTIONS  to  maintain  the  hospital  in  its  present 
efficiency.  Bankers,  Barclay,  Bevan,  Tntton  &  Co. 

IRWIN  H.  BEATTIE,  Secretary. 


PITY 

fo 


Y  of  LONDON  TRUSS  SOCIETY,  35  Fjnsb”rJ  Scl- 

for  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  Poor  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
Established  1807. 

Patron — H. R. H.  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

The  patients  (numbering  now  about  10.000  in  the  year)  are  of  both 
c  uml  all  a^es  from  children  a  month  old  to  adults  over  9^.  Ove/ 
relieved  Puce  .he  fornuuioe  ..  .he  ch,„,  up  ,o 

the  present  date. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  will  be  thankfully  received  by 

TWH’c  Rank  Limited.  72  Lombard  Street ;  and  by 
the  Society  s  Bankers,  Lloyd  s  Banx,  mmueu.  /- 

the  Secretary  at  the  Institution,  NORBURY.  Treasurer. 

JOHN  WHITTINGTON,  Secretary . 
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CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 

INCORPORATED  SOCIETY  FOR  PROVIDING 

HOMES  FOR  WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 


Presidents  : 

The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York. 

MEANS  ADOPTED : 

(1)  Establishing  Small  Homes. 

(2)  Boarding-out. 

(3)  Emigration. 

help  URGENTLY  NEEDED  for  the  support  of 
over  2,200  Destitute  and  Orphan  Children  under 
the  Society’s  care,  and  to  enable  the  Executive  to  accept 
many  deserving  cases. 

The  Clergy  are  earnestly  asked  to  allow  the  Society  a 
share  in  the  Offertories  devoted  to  extra-parochial  objects, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  children  in  the  Homes  having  been 
accepted  on  their  recommendation. 

Contributions  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  E.  de 
M.  Rudolf,  Secretary. 

Offices  of  the  Society,  The  Church  House,  Dean’s  Yard, 
Westminster,  S.W. 

^  Cheques  should  be  crossed  “  Lloyd’s  Bank,  Limited,  54 
St.  James  s  Street,  S.V. .,  ’  and  made  payable  to  “  E  de  M 
Rudolf.” 

THE  ROYAL  ASSOCIATION  IN  AID  OF 

THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 

St.  Saviour's  Church,  Lecture  and  Reading-Room), 

419  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


ROYAL  BLIND  PENSION  SOCIETY 

(With  which  is  United  the  Blind  Female  Annuity  Society), 

Patron-HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

Vice-Patron— H.  R.  H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

President- THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON,  K.G. 

Honorary  Secretaries!  Messrs.  GEORGE  POCOCK  and 

l  PERCY  R.  POCOCK. 


THIS  Society  grants  Pensions  to  the  Blind  Poor  at  their  own  homes  in 
sums  ranging  from  10s.  to  25s.  per  month.  There  are  at  present 
upwards  of  700  Pensioners  residing  in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom 
among  whom  about  £5,000  is  annually  distributed  in  pensions!  paid 
monthly,  through  the  agency  of  500  Honorary  Almoners.  Elections  take 
p  ce  in  May  and  November  in  each  year.  In  addition  to  those  elected  by 
the  votes  of  Subscribers,  two  are  added  at  every  election  by  rotation. 
Others  are  nominated  from  rime  to  time  to  receive  the  “  Thomas  Pocock 
and  “  James  Templeton  Wood  "  Memorial  Pensions.  An  approved  Candi¬ 
date  of  75  years  of  age  or  upwards  can  receive  an  immediate  Pension  upon 
payment  of  a  donation  of  Thirty  Guineas.  To  be  eligible,  applicant* 
must  be  totally  blind,  above  21  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
m  receipt  of  an  income  not  exceeding  f2Q,  if  single,  and  £30  if  married. 
No  distinction  is  made  m  regard  to  sex  or  creed,  nor  is  the  receipt  of  parish 
rehef  a  disqualification.  Applications  must  be  made  on  the  printed  form 
provided  by  the  Society.  Subscribers  of  ior.  6d.  annually,  or  Donors  of 
Five  Guineas,  are  entitled  to  One  Vote  at  every  election,  and  the  multiple-- 
thereof  in  proportion.  The  payment  of  a  Legacy  to  the  Society  confers 
upon  each  Executor  the  privilege  of  one  Life  Vote  for  every  £25  bequeathed. 
lUe  yearly  Report,  containing  the  rules,  accounts,  and  all  information  will 
be  forwarded  on  application.  Contributions  will  be  gratefully  received  by 
the  Treasurer,  or  by  the  Bank  of  England,  or  Messrs.  Barclay,  Sevan  &  Co 

JOHN  C.  BUMSTED.  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

W.  ELLIOTT  TERRY,  Secretary. 

235  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  London. 


THE  NATIONAL  REFUGES 

FOR 

Homeless  and  Destitute  Children 


Patron-HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
President— THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 
Treasurer-S.  BRIGHT  LUCAS,  Esq.  ( protem.). 

Hon.  Secretaries  1  OWEN,  m.a. 

to.  £>KiLjrll  L. L CAS,  E5Q. 

Secretary— Mr.  THOM.AS  COLE. 

Bank— THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER.  Stratford  Place.  W. 


AND  TRAINING  SHIPS  “ARETHUSA”  AND  “CHICHESTER.' 

Founded  in  1843  by  the  late  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS. 


reside  in  London- by  the  following  means  :  ‘  ^  of  whora 

I  ~TOn^°fVtda  nIent!ev  Religiou3  and  Secular  Instructions  among  the 
throughout  the  Metropolis  after  they  have  quitted 

.  DEAF  and  DUMB  are  beyond  the  reach  of  all  ordimrv 
fgfncy  ,for  public  rel'gious  instruction.  The  onW 
means  adap  ed  to  their  condition  is  a  j fecial  pram, on  in  the  s 
and  manual  language.  This  Association  provides  at  present 

othTr  ^ionaTon^  ““  ****  °f  L°ndon’  ^sides 

2-— To  visit  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  their  own  homes. 

i— To  assist  Deaf  and  Dumb  persons  in  obtaining  employment. 

°r  —*«■ 

5‘~TOJ-n?Urage  Lhe  ear,y  lrain‘ng  Of  Deaf  and  Dumb  children  ore 
paratory  to  their  admission  into  Educational  Institutions.  ‘  P 

Tusnn^l  ,hCrCad-Cr  WiU  BOt-  grMeful  acknowledge 

this  Society. s  olesung of  hearing,  g,ve  an  Annual  Subscription  f0 

theSL£doRn  PZd°wS  aDd  OPTIONS  will  be  thankfully  received  by 

Seae^  Mr  TH OMAsrru RBank’  S‘raUord  Place-  W-  :  or  by  the 
*^i  .  THOMAS  COLE,  at  419  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 


President.— The  Richt  Hon.  the  EARL  of  JERSEY,  G.C.M.G. 
Chairman  and  Treasurer.— W.  E.  HUBBARD,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.— C.  T.  WARE,  Esq. 

Secretary  - H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN,  Esq. 

Finance  and  Deputation  Secretary  — HENRY  G.  COPELAND,  E- 
Bankers—THE  LONDON  and  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  2,4  Hi3h  Holbolr 
London  Office-164  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  jr.C. 

the  operations  of  the  society  consist  of 

1.  The  Training  Ship  “Arethusa.”  ,  Moored  at  Greenhithc 

2.  The  “Chichester”  Tender.  /  on  the  Thames. 

3.  The  Boys’  Home,  Shaftesbury  House,  Shaftesbury  Avenue . 

4.  The  Boys’  Home,  Fortescue  House,  Twickenham. 

5.  The  >  arm  School,  Bisley,  Surrey. 

6.  The  Snaftesbury  School,  Bisley. 

7.  The  Girls’  Home,  Sudbury,  near  Harrow. 

8.  The  Girls’  Home,  Ealing. 

9.  Fordham  House  Working  Boys’  Home,  Shaftesbury  Avenue 
10.  Training  Ships’  Depot,  100  East  India  Dock  Road,  E. 

Jdl‘JlTfhiPn  J,°meS  ntarly  1000  Boyt  and  Girls  ar‘ W,  clothed 
and  JZn  ^  trained  ,0  become  useful  men 

NO  VOTES  REQUIRED. 

ClSfnretME?TLY  NEEDED’  t0  Purchase  Food  and 
fK  h  S  arge  FamilY-  Cheques  or  Post  Ofllce 
Orders  to  be  sent  to  Treasurer,  Secretary,  or  Bankers. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


QUY’S  HOSPITAL 

The  College,  Guys 

Hospital,  S.E.  _ _ _ _ _ _ 


/-‘UY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL.  The 

All  hospital  appo  ntments  are  open  to  students  turnout  cnar=e, 

“oTete1  accommoVa^'t11  sTudentT  under  °the  supervision  of  a  resident 
'''  The' Dental  School  provides  the  full  curriculurn  r  paired  for  the  L.D.S.  England. 

forwarded  on  application.  ,  ;  ;nCT  fuU  particulars  as  to  fees,  course  of 

.S2BSBK^/^SS?S,  U  « l>'  “»  “ 

Dean-,  Guy  s  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  b.L- 


‘T. BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL  AND  COLLEGE. 


c.u=p.  s,. 

Hospital,  London,  E.C. 

A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


TrT\TS  GOl  LEGE  London. — STUDENTS  in  ARTS 

KIN?bctrTEKCE  ENGINEERING  and  APPLIED  SCIENCES 
MEDTC^E.^nSrTranchesof  Education,  will  be  admitted  for  the  NEXT 

TERM  on  TUESD  AY,  the  1st  of  October  neat.  ^  ^  profic;ency>  and  terminal 

Students  are  ( Passed  on  entrance  jjJriculated  Students  are  sent  to  their 

reports  of  the  progress  entrance  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions. 

«f  » t- 

'natriculatecT  Students  oTpayment  of  the  separate  fees  for  such  classes  as  they 


-VIN  ORDINAIRE. 


MEDOC  _  - 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  \V  me.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  wOl  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold 
at  much_higher  prices. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  4-Bots. 


13s.  7s.  6d. 


ST 


.  ESTEPHE.  .  ,  ,  „ 

SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE,  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 

parison  it  will  he  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 

higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 


16s. 


9s. 


All 


Also  a  very  large  Stock  of  medium  and  high-class  wines, 
Including  Vintages  1868,  70,  74,  77,  78,  '80,  '84,  '88,  89,  '91. 
PRICES  INCLUDE  BOTTLES. 

6  Dozens  Delivered  to  any  Railway  Station. 

Price  List  Free  by  Post. 

,  ,  .. _  .... _ .aii  th.r.  i.  no  Claret  sold  in  Great 

who  know 


these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold 
Britain  to  equal  them  in  value. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

LIVERPOOL  37  North  John  St.  Manchester :  26  Market  St. 


books. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBIKDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL 

LIBRARIES 


SeTChe  College  has  an  entrance  both  from  the  Strand  and  from  the  Thames  Embank- 

0  <  m  _ i  ,  C.nMnn  _ _ _  .  n  n 


1  I1C  X  tlllv. -,w  x  ixj  . 

“fmPm'pea^JaTd^lmRrmltion  apply  to  the  SECRETARY,  King’s  College, 


London,  W.C. 


/^vTTNTDT  E  SCHOOL. — Classical,  Modern,  Science,  and 

OuS2s«s%. 

tgSrSGSXtt***  ,,“k  N“’ "™ begm’ 

Sept.  17.  Apply  to  the  Headmaster. 


a  MATFUR  MECHANICS— Instruction  daily  m  Car- 

/\  M  A  I  E  Carvino-  and  Turning  ;  Ladies  or  Gents,  (any  age)  ,  all 

Si pSd^1  ProsIe°«nsCfrere.-SvER,  Wibon  Street,  Finsbury,  London. _ 


k  ,  k  s _ H  4TCHARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

g  fe25t-«rsg  .1— . 


T300KS. 

*  t87  Picc 


If  IF  tl  lb  DtlTC-ij 

PSH'S.'SaS 

fonsider  proposals  for  New  Books.  Address  as  above. 


^HE 


DAVOS,  SWITZERLAND. 

TC'DUCATIONAL  HOME  FOR  DELICA1 E 


gTRAND 


GIRLS 

Switzerland.  _ _ - - - 


A  T  ttwtt  R  CHARTERS  to  Let  in  the  lovely  valley  of  the 

W  t.T, 

C°i.1rke/  Farmer,  Piercebridge,  Darlington. 


the  best 
baking  powder 

IN  THE 
WORLD. 


JJAGAZINE. 

THE 

gTRAND 

JJAGAZINE. 

THE 

gTRAND 

JJAGAZINE 


NOW  READY-SEPTEMBER,  1895. 

CONTENTS  I  .  , 

Frontispiece:  “  I  Looked  Up  and  Saw  the  Cripple. 

The  Cripple  at  the  MdL^By  Max  and 

“  ju^r'l  -Romeo:  Mr.  J.  Forbes 1  Robertson  By  Harry 

11  _ Tuliet  :  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell.  By  INI 

Griffith  illustrated  from  Photographs,  and  from  Pictures 

..^e^Ffmm3 ^“Continent  ''  III -The  Hidden 
Egyptian  Shield.  By  Charles  J.  NInnsford. 

..... 

IX  — Th-  Strange  Case  of  Captain  Gascoigne.  By  L.  T. 

Letty  Lind,  M.  Edouard  Detanle. 

“War- Ballooning.”  By  Charles  Kmgh.  By  Alys 

“A  Hero.”  From  the  Italian  of  E.  de  Amic.s.  uy  J 

“The  Evolution  of  Cricket.”  .  By  Alfred  T.  Story.  Illustra- 

’  120  PpRlCEF6dREAD'“’  "‘post  FREE,  9J- 


By 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  COLD  MINE,  LAND  &  EXPLORATION  SHARES. 


The 


gTRAND 


^  at  -no  ;n  the  World  Its  circulation  is  more 

-  deligbt  by 


H.  HALFORD  &  CO. 


than  four  times  that  o 
and  goes  everywhere 


{  everyone. 


™™>r.p  NFAVNES.  Ltd..  London.  W.C^ 


70  &  71  Palmerston  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 


Telegraphic  Address:  “MONITOR.  LONDON.” 

I  aree  buyers  and  sellers  of  South  African  Gold  Mining, 

ll'Ll TJZ,  i(Li,=d.  Al,  fronts  paid  dU.c.ly  .count* 
are  closed. 


, u«*  for  our  selected  list  of  the  lest  Mine  and  other  shares  lor  indent  or 

speculation . 


H.  HALFORD  &  CO., 


70  &  71  PALMERSTON  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Deferences  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Abroad. 
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SECOND  HID  THEY. 

ELDER  CONKLIN, 

AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

Bv  FRANK  HARRIS.  6s.  . 

•These  ably  conceived  and ^editor  ^oi'the'sMurday  among  thd 
•  realistic  ’  as  every  narrative  of'nciden  h  ^ul  Harris.s  work.  The) 

selves  hardly  suggest  a  distinctive  label  Harte  :  nor  are  we  sure  that 

betray  unmistakably  the  influence  o  -  graphic  pictures  of  th( 

that  w-riter  has  given  us  more  . charaC  ensue or,  g^P  ^  .  Th( 

society  of  frontier  tomshi  a;dCr“!  agnd  •  The  Best  Man  in  Garotte. 
Sheriff  and  his  Partner,  Ea‘  a  A  l'can  and  of  the  Western  States— an 
The  three  remaining  -stones— suU  Amen  incident,  but  incident  1 

more  complex.  Jhey  are  sufficient^  nch  ^  up  t<j  high  tensl0n  by  th 

sp^tac^eaof<w^HngITmpu^sesandJotteringJnrtue•,’  Times. 

London ;  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  «  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C 


14  September,  1895. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


MUDIE'S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 


BOOKSELLERS, 
BOOK  EXPORTERS, 
BOOK  BINDERS, 
LIBRARIANS. 


AND 


f 


ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMAN, 

AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  WORLD. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  LIMITED, 


30  TO  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 


241  BROMPTON  ROAD,  S.W.,  and 


48  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C., 

i  LONDON. 


And  10  to  12  BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER. 


NEW  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  LI  BR ARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS'. 


JUST  READY. 

NORMAN  STOWE.  A  New  .Anonymous 

NoveL  In  3  vols.,  crown  8vo.  " 


NOW  READY. 


NOT  COUNTING  THE  COST.  By 

Tasma;  Author  of  “  Uncle  Piper  of  Piper's  Hill,”  ‘‘In  Her  Earliest 


Youth,”  &c.  In  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 


NOW  READY. 

A  MONTH  OF  MADNESS.  By  Harold 

\  ALL1NG5,  Author  of  “A  Parson  at  Bay,”  “The  Transgression  of 
Terence  Clancy,"  &c.  In  i  voL,  crown  8vo,  6s. 


NOW  READY. 

ANTHONY  GRAEME.  By  Edith  Gray 


Wheelwright,  Author  of  “  The  Vengeance  of  Medea,”  &c.  In  1 

voL,  crown  8vo. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 


T  ONDON  LIBRARY,  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  S.W. 

..  .  nSLIE  STEPHEN.  Esq. 

yut-Prrtu/rf,’ r-Rt  Hon  W.  I-  GLADSTONE.  The  Very  Rrr  the  DFtN  OF 
LLANDAFF.  HERBERT  SPENCER.  Eaq.Si/  HENRY  BARKLY.  K  C.B. 

.  ..  „  .  rr»<Wi-Ri,;S!  Hon.  Sir  M.  GRANT  DUFF, 

Right  lion.  Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Ban..  M.P..  Right  Hon.  EARL  OF  ROSEBERY. 

The  Library  contains  about  170.000  Volumes  of  Ancient  *nd  Modern  Literatura,  in  vnrionl 
Langungn.  Subscription.  a  year;  Life  Membership,  according  to  age.  Fifteen  Volumes 

XL'  cZZLZS’FiZ  . 01  '°  T°’n  Reading  Room  open  from  Ten  to  Half  part 

bix.  Catalogue,  Fifth  Edition,  a  vob.,  royal  8vo.  price  aiv  ;  to  Members,  16s. 

^ C.  T.  HAGBF.RG  WRIGHT,  Stfff/ary  and  Librarian. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  WOMAN  WHO  WOULDN’T. 


London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


An  Answer  to  “  The  Woman  Who  Did.” 


One  vol.,  crown  8vo,  price  3s.  6d. 
Written  in  a  bold  and  fearless  manner." — Free  Pres s. 


Mr,  Wm.  Heinemann’s  List. 


THE  CHITRAL  CAMPAIGN:  a  narrative  of 

events  in  Chitrai,  Swat,  and  Bajour.  By  H.  C.  Thomson.  With 
over  50  Illustrations  reproduced  from  Photographs,  a  Map,  Diagrams 
and  Plans.  In  One  Volume,  demy  8vo,  143.  net. 


CONVENTIONAL  LIES  OF  OUR  CIVILIZA- 


TION.  By  Max  Nordau,  Author  of  “Degeneration.”  The  author¬ 
ized  English  Translation.  Demy  8vo,  17s.  net.  Second  Edition. 


DEGENERATION.  By  Max  Nordau.  Demy 

8vo,  17s.  net.  Seventh  Edition. 


A  SPORTSMAN’S  SKETCHES.  By  Ivan 


Turgenev.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Constan ce  Garnett- 
In  Two  Volumes,  fcap.  8vo,  35.  net.  each  (Vols.  VIII.  and  IX.  of 
Mrs.  Garnett’s  translations  of  Turgenev’s  novels. ) 


A  SELECTION  FROM  MR.  WM.  HEINEMANN’S  LIST 


OF 


SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS, 


By  HALL  CAINE. 

The  Manxman. 


By  ROBERT  S.  HICHENS. 

An  Imaginative  Man. 


By  HUBERT  CRACKANTHORPE. 

Sentimental  Studies. 


By  ADELINE  SERGEANT. 

Out  of  Due  Season. 


By  I.  ZANGWILL. 

The  Master. 


By  WOLCOTT  BALESTIER. 

Benefits  Forgot. 


By  HENRY  JAMES. 

Terminations. 


By  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON. 

In  Haste  and  at  Leisure. 


By  R.  L.  STEVENSON  and  L.  OSBOURNE. 

The  Ebb  Tide. 


By  F.  MABEL  ROBINSON. 

Chimsera. 


By  RUDYARD  KIPLING  and  WOLCOTT  BALESTIER. 

The  Naulahka. 


By  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “A  SUPERFLUOUS  WOMAN.’ 

Transition. 

A  Superfluous  Woman. 


By  SARAH  GRAND. 

The  Heavenly  Twins. 


By  W.  J.  LOCKE. 

At  the  Gate  of  Samaria. 


By  MARY  L.  PENDERED. 

A  Pastoral  Played  Out. 


By  FRANK  HARRIS. 

Elder  Conklin. 


London:  WM.  HEINEMANN  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
A  mi  nil  Beck  tellers  a  nil  Becks  tails. 
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CLARENDON  PRESS,  OXFORD. 


STANDARD  WORKS,  CHIEFLY  ON  ORIENTAL  SUBJECTS. 


THE  ANCIENT  MS.  OF  THE  YASMA,  with  its  Pahlavi  ' 

Translation  (a.d.  1323),  generally  quoted  as  J  2,  and  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Bodleian  Library.  Reproduced  in  Facsimile,  and 
Edited  with  an  Introductory  Note  by  L.  H.  Mills,  D.D.  Halt-  | 
bound,  imperial  4to,  £10  ios.  net. 


THE  NALADYAR,  OR  FOUR  HUNDRED  QUATRAINS 


IN  TAMIL.  Edited  by  G.  U.  Pope,  D.D.  8vo,  18s.  Large  paper, 
half-Roxburgh,  £ 2 . 


A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  CHINESE  TRANSLATION 

OF  THE  BUDDHIST  TRIPI7A.KA,  the  Sacred  Canon  of  the 
Buddhists  in  China  and  Japan.  Compiled,  by  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  by  Bunyiu  Nanjio,  M.A.  4to,  £i  12s.  6d. 


CHURCHES  AND  MONASTERIES  OF  EGYPT  :  attri¬ 
buted  to  Aba  Salih,  the  Armenian.  Edited  and  translated  by  B.  T.  A. 
Evetts,  M.A. ,  with  Notes  by  A.  J.  Butler,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  and  Map. 
Crown  410,  stiff  covers,  £1  ns.  6d. 

The  Translation  only,  with  Map,  buckram,  21s. 

ANCIENT  COPTIC  CHURCHES  OF  EGYPT. 

Butler,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  many  Illustrations, 
linen,  30s. 

THE  MELANESIAN  LANGUAGES.  By  Robert  H. 

CODRINGTON,  D.D.,  of  the  Melanesian  Mission.  8vo,  18s. 

THE  MELANESIANS.  Studies  in  their  Anthropology 

and  Folk-Lore.  By  R.  H.  Codrington,  D.D.  8vo,  16s. 


By  A.  J. 

vols.  8vo, 


NALOPAKHYANAM.  Story  of  Nala,  an  Episode  of  the 

Mah&Bhdrata  :  the  Sanskrit  text,  with  a  copious  VocabuHryandan 
improved  version  of  Dean  Milman  s  Translation,  by  Sir  M.  MOMER 
Williams,  K.C.I.E.,  D.C.L.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  15s. 


SAKTJNTALA.  A  Sanskrit  Drama,  in  Seven  Acts. 

Edited  by  Sir  M.  Monier-Williams,  K.C.I.E.,  D.C.L.  Second 
Edition.  8vo,  21s. 


THE  ETHIOPIC  VERSION  OF  THE  HEBREW  BOOK 

OF  JUBILEES.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Charles,  M.A. 
Crown  4to,  stiff  wrapper,  12s.  6d. 


A  PRACTICAL  HINDUSTANI  GRAMMAR.  Compiled 

byA.  O.  Green,  Lieut. -Colonel,  R.E.  Part  I.,  8)^  Part  H., 

AN  ENGLISH-SWAHILI  DICTIONARY,  compiled  for 

the  use  of  the  U niversities’  Mission  to  Central  Africa,  by  A.  C.  MADAN, 
M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

CATALOGUE  OF  EASTERN  AND  AUSTRALIAN 

LEPIDOPTERA  HETEROCERA  in  the  Collection  of  the  Oxford 
University  Museum.  By  Colonel  C.  Svvinhoe,  F.L.S  ,  F.Z .S.,  &c. 
Part  I.  SPHINGES  AND  BOMBYCES.  8vo,  with  Eight  Plates,  21s. 


RECORD  OF  BUDDHISTIC  KINGDOMS ;  being  an 

Account  by  the  Chinese  Monk  Fa-hien  of  his  Travels  in  India  and 
Ceylon  (a  d.  399-414)-  Translated  and  annotated,  with  a  Corean 
recension  of  the  Chinese  Text,  by  James  Legge,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Crown  4to,  boards,  ios.  6d. 


THE  CHINESE  CLASSICS  I  With  a  Translation,  Critical 

and  Exegetical  Notes,  Prolegomena,  and  Copious  Indexes.  By  JAMES 
Legge,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Royal  8vo. 

Vol  I  CONFUCIAN  ANALECTS,  &c.  New  Edition.  £1  ios. 
Yob  II.  THE  WORKS  OF  MENCIUS.  New  Edition.  £1  16s. 


ANGLO-INDIAN  CODES.  By  Whitley  Stokes  LL  D 

Vol.  I.  SUBSTANTIVE  LAW.  8vo,  30s.  Vol.  II.  ADJECI1VL 
LAW.  8vo,  35s. 

First  Supplement  to  the  above,  1887,  1888.  23.  6d. 

Second  Supplement,  to  May  31,  1891.  4s.  6d. 

(First  and  Second  Supplements  in  one  volume,  price  6s.  6d.) 

LAND-SYSTEMS  OF  BRITISH  INDIA  ;  being  a  Manual 

of  the  Land-Tenures,  and  of  the  Systems  of  Land-Revenue  Adminis¬ 
tration  prevalent  in  the  several  Provinces.  By  B.  H.  Baden-Powell, 
CIE  F.R.S.E.,  M.R.A.S.  3  vols.,  8vo,  with  Maps,  £3  3s. 

LAND-REVENUE  AND  TENURE  IN  BRITISH  INDIA. 

By  the  same  Author.  With  Map.  Crown  8vo,  5s* 


IRulevs  of  Jnbta. 


Edited  by  SIR  W.  W.  HUNTER,  K.C.S.I,  C.I.E.  2s.  6d.  each. 


[***  This  Series  is  now  complete .] 


AkbaF  I  and  the  Rise  of  the  Mughal 

Empire.  By  Colonel  Malleson,  C.S.I. 
Third  Thousand. 


Albuquerque:  and  the  Early  Portu¬ 
guese  Settlements  in  India.  By  H.  Morse 
Stephens,  M.A. 


AuranfifZlb :  and  the  Decay  of  the 
Mughal  Empire.  By  Stanley  Lane- 
Poole,  B.A. 

Madhava  Rao  Sindhia :  and  the 

Hindu  Reconquest  of  India.  By  H.  G. 
Keene,  M.A.,  C.I.E. 


The  Marquess  Wellesley  :  and  the 

Development  of  the  Company  into  the 
Supreme  Power  in  India.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Hutton,  M.A. 


The  Marquess  of  Hastings:  and 

the  Final  Overthrow  of  the  Maratha.  Power. 
By  Major  Ross-OF-Bladensburg,  C.B. 


Lord  Clive :  and  the  Establishment  of 

the  English  in  India.  By  Colonel  Malle¬ 
son,  C.S.I. 


Mountstuart  Elphinstone :  and  the 

Making  of  South-Western  India.  By  J.  S. 
Cotton,  M.A.  _ 


Sir  Thomas  Munro  :  and  the  British 

Settlement  of  Southern  India.  By  John 
Bradshav\t,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


The  Marquess  of  Dalhousie:  and 

the  Final  Development  of  the  Company's 
Kale.  By  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  K.C.S.I., 
M.A.  Fifth  Thousand. 

John  Russell  Colvin :  the  last  Lieu- 

tenant-Governor  of  the  North-West  under 
the  Company.  By  Sir  Auckland  Colvin, 

K.C.S.I.,  &c. 


and  Strathnairn:  and  the 


Clyde -  -  D  _  . 

Suppression  of  the  Great  Revolt,  By  Major- 
General  Sir  Owen  Tudor  Burne,  K.C.S.I. 
Third  Thousand. 


Dupleix  :  and  the  Struggle  for  India 

by  the  European  Nations.  By  Colonel 
Malleson,  C.S.I. 


Earl  Amherst :  and  the  British  Ad¬ 
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CHRONICLE. 

THE  chief  event  of  the  week,  perhaps,  was  the  meeting 
of  the  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Prince 
Lobanoff,  and  the  Russian  General  Dragomiroff,  with  the 
French  President,  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  the  French  Commander-in-Chief,  during  the  Grand 
Manoeuvres  of  the  French  army.  Such  a  meeting  in  itself 
would  prove  that  there  was  a  close  alliance  between 
France  and  Russia.  It  did  not  need  General  Drago¬ 
miroff,  at  the  end  of  the  banquet,  to  drink  to  “  Fraternity 
P(n„^he,.fi^ld  battle,”  to  “  Union  in  combat,”  and  to 

I  he  little  French  soldiers  who  sometimes  move  me  to 
tfarSo  French  enthusiasm,  it  appears,  is  infectious,  and 
the  Russians  have  caught  the  fervour;  but  while  this 
enthusiasm  was  being  shown  in  France,  the  Grand 
.  lanoem  res  on  the  other  side  of  the  Vosges  also  took  on 
an  exceptional  significance.  The  German  Emperor  had  as 
guests  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  Prince  of  Naples, 
as  if  to  bear  witness  to  the  continued  existence  of  the 
Triple  Alliance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  becoming  strained.  An  incautious  act  or  even 
word  might  precipitate  the  most  gigantic  conflict  that 
the  world  has  known.  The  thunder-clouds  may,  how¬ 
ever,  separate  and  disappear  once  again  without  shock 
or  storm. 

During  the  last  week  statements  have  been  made  with 
regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  German  and  French 
armies,  which  would  indeed  be  valuable  if  they  were 
as  reasonable  as  they  are  dogmatic.  Lord  Lonsdale 
has  described  the  German  infantry  “as  the  best  in  the 
world,  though  he  is  “unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  the 
German  cavalry  is  better  than  the  British  cavalry,  except 
as  regards  the  quality  and  training  of  the  horses.  Taking 
all  in  all,  however,  the  German  army  is  the  finest  in  the 
world.  And  Lord  Lonsdale’s  opinion  of  the  German 
Emperor  is  no  less  enthusiastic  :  “his  admiration  of 
im,  .  it  appears,  “  is  boundless  ;  he  is  an  extraordinary 
man  in  every  respect.  His  comprehension,  his  energy 
his  memory,  and,  above  all,  his  foresight,  are  such  as  are 
only  found  in  a  genius.  His  detailed  knowledge  on  all 
matters  connected  with  the  army  is  astounding,  and  on 
other  subjects,  such  as  painting  and  sculpture,  he  is 
equally  at  home.”  Now,  if  Lord  Lonsdale  knows  enough 
about  soldiering  to  make  his  opinion  worth  having,  he 
certainly  knows  so  little  about  sculpture  and  painting  as 
to  cast  suspicion  on  the  whole  of  his  eulogy.  And  when 
he  talks  about  genius— well,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  genius  and  Lord  Lonsdale  have  one  trait  in 
common,  extravagance. 

The  opinion  of  General  Dragomiroff,  the  hero  of  the 
passage  of  the  Danube  in  1877,  on  the  French  army  is 
better  worth  remembering.  General  Dragomiroff  is 
more  particular  in  his  praise  .and  more  moderate  in  the 


use  of  adjectives  than  Lord  Lonsdale.  Some  English 
officers,  it  seems,  had  described  the  French  army  as 
t  ie  first  in  the  world  ”  ;  but  they  had  added  that  “  the 
cavalry  was  not  up  to  the  level  of  the  German  and 
English  armies.  General  Dragomiroff  would  not  admit 
this  :.he  consider^  “the  cavalry  regiments  of  General 
De  Lignieres  as  near  perfection  as  possible,”  and  added, 
I  should  like  to  see  our  little  Cossack  horses  measure 
then-  powers  with  the  big  German  and  English  horses.” 
The  endurance  of  the  French  troops  struck  the  Russian 
general  as  “above  all  praise.”  It  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  we  think,  that  the  French  army  is  now  at  least 
equal  to  the  German  army.  The  German  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers  are  better  than  the  French  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers ;  they  have  been  longer  with  the  colours, 
and  have  more  zeal,  because  they  look  forward  to  far 
higher  rewards  in  civil  life  than  the  French  offer  to  the 
same  class.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French  rifle 
1S  better  thaa  the  German  rifle,  and  the  ordinary  French 
soldier  is  quicker  and  takes  more  interest  in  his  work 
than  the  ordinary  German  soldier. 

After  afortnightspentin  England,  Mr.  Chauncey Depew 
has  discovered, according  to  the  “Times’  ”  correspondent 
in  New  York,  that  “the  Liberal  Unionists  are  making 
things  uncomfortable  for  their  partners.”  This  state- 
ment  the  “  Times  ’  ”  correspondent  criticizes  as  “  a  mere 
echo  of  what  the  American  newspapers  have  been 
saying  ;  but  here  Mr.  Smalley  is  a  little  unjust  to  Mr. 
Chauncey  Depew,  just  as  he  is  something  more  than  just 
to  him  when  he  calls  him  “a  brilliant  figure  in  the 
political  life  of  America”— a  personal  compliment  calcu- 
lated  to  atone  for  a  profound  difference  of  opinion.  The 
Liberal  Unionists  have  not  played  the  part  of  good 
allies.  First  of  all  they  grabbed  a  disproportionate 
s  are  of  the  sweets  of  office.  No  one  now  denies  that  Mr 
Chamberlain  made  a  mistake  when  he  put  Mr  Jesse 
Collmgs  and  Mr.  Powell  Williams  into  the  Ministry,  shut- 
tingout  Conservatives  of  far  superior  talent  and  character. 

The  authority  which  will  be  exercised  by  Liberal 
Unionists  in  the  Cabinet  appears  to  us  to  be  still  more 
dangerous.  In  an  interesting  letter,  a  Conservative  M.P 
sums  it  up  to  us  thus  :  “  Lord  Salisbury,  a  statesman, 
and  an  able  man,  but  timorous  in  questions  of  home 
policy,  and  always  inclined  to  show  too  much  deference 
to  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues;  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour 
a  statesman  too,  and  a  man  of  first-rate  ability,  but 
indolent,  and  so  sweet-tempered  that  in  most  matters 
he  finds  it  easier  to  modify  his  own  opinion  than  to 
impose  it  ;  Mr.  Chamberlain,  no  statesman,  but  an  able 
man  energetic,  and  strong.  It  seems  probable  that 
number  three  will  dominate  numbers  one  and  two  and 
may  lead  them  into  unstatesmanlike  courses.  ”  We  do  not 
altogether  agree  with  the  opinion  of  this  Member  of 
1  arliament  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  proved  himself  to 
be  a  statesman  in  formulating  a  new  and  better  Colonial 
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policy,  but  he  may  lead  Mr.  Balfour  into  taking  up 
“  old-age  pensions,”  and  thus  make  trouble  with  the 
Friendly  and  Benefit  Societies  for  the  sake  of  an 
impracticable  scheme.  Such  fears,  however,  would  have 
no  sting  were  it  not  for  those  terrible  appointments. 

In  a  country  where  competition  for  a  living  is  so  keen 
as  in  England,  the  comparative  merits  of  different  careers 
are  closely  scanned.  The  present  position  of  Sir  Elis 
Ashmead-Bartlett  suggests  some  discomfiting  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  career  of  a  professional  politician,  using 
the  term  in  no  disparaging  sense.  Since  leaving 
Oxford  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett  has  devoted  himselt 
to  politics  as  a  business  with,  a  tireless  industry  that 
would  certainly  have  secured  him  a  competence  in  any 
other  walk  of  life.  He  is  now  one  of  the  unemployed, 
and  as  he  is  close  on  forty-five,  and  has  apprenticed 
himself  to  no  other  trade  or  profession  but  politics,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  to  what  he  can  turn  his  hand.  .  After  all, 
what  can  a  man  do  who  is  passed  over  by  his  party  in 
the  distribution  of  offices?  He  may  philosophize  like 

I  ago  :  r 

“  Why,  there’s  no  remedy  ;  ’tis  the  curse  of  service, 

Preferment  goes  by  letter  and  affection, 

And  not  by  old  gradation,  where  each  second 

Stood  heir  to  the  first.” 

But  practically  he  can  do  nothing,  unless  he  is  very 
young,  or  very  rich,  or  very  clever,  in  any  of  which  cases 
he  can  go  over  to  the  other  side,  who  will  be  glad  to 
have  him.  But  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett  is.  none  of 
these  things,  and  cannot  join  the  Radicals.  His  case,  is 
the  harder,  because  he  really  has  done  yeoman  service 
for  the  party  on  the  platform,  where  at  one  time  he  was 
in  great  demand.  The  truth  is  that  success  on  the 
platform  is  a  very  different  thing  from  success  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and,  as  an  anonymous  writer  in  the 
“  National  Review  ”  pointed  out  the  other  day,  a  party 
ought  to  have  some  means  of  rewarding  its  platform 
speakers.  There  are  only  about  thirty  parliamentary 
offices,  and  there  are  Hundreds  of  platform  speakers. 
Why  not  fee  them,  as  barristers,  are  fee’d  ?.  The  most 
eloquent  platformers  might  be  paid  on  a  higher  scale, 
as  Sir  Edward  Clarke  and  Sir  Frank  Lockwood  get 
better  fees  than  Mr.  Cock  or  Mr.  Jelf. 


Under  the  present  system  a  great  many  public  offices 
of  the  highest  importance  are  given  to  men  not.  because 
they  are  clever,  or  well  informed,  or  good  administrators, 
but  simply  because  they  are  successful  platform  speakers, 
whilst  a  great  many  of  these  eloquent  gentlemen  have 
to  go  empty  away,  like  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett,  for 
sheer  lack  of  room.  The  reasons  why  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead- 
Bartlett  does  not  succeed  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
well  as  on  the  platform  are  because  he  has  no.  sense  of 
humour  and  no  idea  of  perspective.  His  imagination  is 
so  deficient  that  he  does  not  see  that  the  same  proposi¬ 
tions  which  elicit  tumultuous  cheers  from  the  artisans  ot 
Sheffield  will  be  merely  ridiculous  in  the  cold  grey  light 
of  a  cynical  House  of  Commons.  Then  every  fact  is  to 
him  equally  important,  and  he  is  so  keen  a  partisan  that 
sometimes  his  facts  have  no  relation  to  truth.  Now  the 
House  of  Commons  will  not  tolerate  inaccuracies  from 
anybody  except  a  Gladstone  or  a  Balfour.  \  ou  may 
argue  as  sagely  as  Solomon  ;  if  you  make  a  mistake  in 
the  latitude  of  Timbuctoo  the  House  writes  you  down 
an  ass.  By  anybody  less  than  a  leader,  honourable 
Members  expect  to  be  instructed,  as  they  are  by  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  or  amused,  as  they  are  by  Mr.  Labouchere 
and  Mr.  Bowles.  The  man  who  is  neither  witty  nor 
well  informed  they  pooh-pooh.  There  is  one  thing  his 
party  might  still  'do  for  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett,  as 
he  is  not  eligible  for  a  legal  appointment  :  they  might 
make  him  a  colonial  governor.  For  a  self-governing 
colony  he  would  of  course  be  impossible.  But  in  British 
Honduras  or  the  Falkland  Islands  Sir  Ellis  Ashmea 
Bartlett  might  profitably  be  left  to  meditate  on  the 
ingratitude  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  weakness  ot  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  invective. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  spoken  twice  in  the  last 
week,  and  both  discourses  are  worth  reading,  because 
they  mark,  so  to  speak,  the  time  of  day,  and  show  how 
English  common  sense  is  inclined  to  regard  the  certain 
questions.  Speaking  at  Derby  as  President  of  the  Poor 


Law  Conference,  the  Duke  threw  cold  water  upon  what 
has  come  to  be  known  as  “  Old-Age  Pensions.”  Of  course 
he  was  very  careful  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  susceptibilities. 
“We  are  not  absolved  from  the  duty,”  he  said,  “of 
seeing  whether  it  is  not  possible  by  State  assistance  to- 
create  such  a  system  of  State-aided  insurance  as  many 
of  us  desire  to  see”  )  but  in  spite  of  this  concession  to  his- 
colleague,  he  did  not  conceal  his  own  opinion  on  the 
matter.  “We  must  make  up  our  minds  to  the  fact  that 
for  a  long  time  to  come  a  great  proportion  of  even  the 
industrious  aged  poor  must  be  dependent  for  their 
support  upon  the  same  source  from  which  they  have 
hitherto  received  it — namely,  from  the  Poor  Law.”  For 
various  reasons,  which  we  have  already  set  forth  more 
than  once,  we  think  that  the  Duke  represents  the  best 
opinion  in  this  matter.  And  when  we  consider  that  the 
rate  of  pauperism  in  England  and  Wales  has  fallen  from 

per  1000  forty  years  ago,  to  26-'5  per  1000  last  year, 
we  may  be  content  to  continue  this  steady  progress 
without  turning  the  State  into  a  Friendly  Society  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  some  millions  of  the  poorest  class. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  speech  on  agricultural 
depression,  and  on  the  need  of  agricultural  education, 
was,  in  the  main,  excellent.  He  declared  that  the 
British  farmer  need  not  look  for  relief  to  any  further 
considerable  reduction  of  rent,  for  he  believed  that  the 
majority  of  landlords  would  sooner  sell  the  greater 
portion  of  their  estates  and  seek  to  obtain  an  income  by 
cultivating  the  remainder  than  submit  to  any  further 
reduction.  Nor  did  the  Duke  hope  much  from  any 
legislative  change  ;  he  evidently  sees  that  it  is  easier  to 
ta?k  about  an  alteration  in  rating  than  to  carry  it  out, 
and  in  this  connection  he  administered  the  same  sort  of 
snub  to  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  that  he  administered,  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  regard  to  his  old-age  pension 
scheme.  He  did  not  even  expect  the  railway  charges 
to  be  lessened.  In  fine,  he  told  the  British  farmer 
that  he  had  nothing  to  expect  from  others,,  and  must 
rely  on  his  own  resources,  which  he  can  develop  at  will. 
The  British  farmer  in  the  past  has  trusted  to  traditional 
methods,  the  Duke  says,  and  to  rule-of-thumb.  He  is 
now  at  grips  with  world-wide  competition,  and  he  must 
use  scientific  methods  and  manufacture  on  a  large  scale, 
which  involves  co-operation.  The  Duke,  in  fact,  enforced 
the  moral  that  has  been  put  forward  by  the  Committee 
sent  to  investigate  the  methods  of  producing  iron  anc. 
steel  in  Belgium  and  Germany  :  British  trade  is  suffer¬ 
ing  because  the  British  manufacturer,  like  the  British 
farmer,  is  inferior  to  his  foreign  rivals  in  intelligence. 


The  investigation  into  the  so-called  Southern.  Railway 
frauds  is  certain  to  come  to  a  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion.  The  French  Press  talked  of  it  as  a 
second  Panama  scandal  ;  but  as  the  sum  involved  was 
only  some  five  millions  of  francs,  the  comparison  was 
ridiculously  absurd.  Of  this  £220,000,  the  famous 
banker,  M.  de  Reinach,  seems  to  have  taken  £35,000  by 
way  of  commission,  of  wrhich  something  more  than  a 
half  went  to  his  friends  and  helpers.  And  when  a 
banker  finds  £250,000,  surely  a  commission  of  15  per 
cent  is  not  exorbitant.  The  accused  in  this  trial,  'e  ix 
Martin,  Andre,  and  Bobin,  were  only  charged  with, 
having  received  some  £6000,  a  moderate  tee  for  t  it- 
services  of  a  first-rate  engineer  and  his  assistants.  1  he 
real  interest  of  the  trial  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  books  ot 
Baron  de  Reinach,  which  showed  exactly  what  Felix 
Martin  had  received,  showed  also  that  the  Baron  had 
given  something  like  240,000  francs  to  other  persons 
w'hose  names  have  not  appeared  in  the.  proceedings. 
It  is  believed  that  this  £10,000  was  distributed  among 
Deputies  and  Senators  in  order  to  get  the  concession 
through  the  Chambers,  and  it  would  indeed  be  interesting 
to  know  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  took  money 
in  exchange  for  their  political  services.  But  an  action 
against  an  engineer  because  of  his  fee  is  ludicrous  ;  one 
might  as  well  bring  an  action  in  Pans  against  one  s 
cook  for  the  sou  she  receives  out  of  every  franc  spent 
with  tradespeople. 

What  it  is  to  live  under  a  fraternal  republic  !  We 
have  long  known  that  our  American  friends  are  so  pure- 
minded  that  they  will  never  refer  to  a  leg,  which  is  a 
“  limb,”  and  that  they  keep  the  “limbs  of  chairs,  tables, 
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and  other  indecent  but  indispensable  articles  of  household 
furniture  swathed  in  leggings— we  are  not  sure  if  we 
should  say  “hmbings.”  Having  successfully  solved 
the  question  of  decency  among  inanimate  objects,  the 
oty  of  Chicago  has  now  turned  its  attention  to  human 
beings  According  to  the  new  sumptuary  regulations 
no  cyclist  is  allowed  to  wear  knickerbockers.  He  (and 
she  too)  must  keep  his  (or  her)  legs— limbs,  we  mean- 
covered  in  the  most  shapeless  and  unsuggestive  fashion 
conceivable.  The  costume  prescribed  is  “  baggy  from 
the  ankles  up,  and  the  jacket  portion  is  to  be  made  high 
•at  the  throat."  “  The  exposure  of  stockings  is  strictly 
forbidden.  We  presume,  too,  that  gloves  are  essential, 
*est  the  hands  be  seen,  and  we  hope  that  the  authorities 
wi  1  soon  see  their  way  to  tackling  the  question  of  the 
naked  face.  All  these  reforms  can  only  come  in  time. 
In  a  little  time  there  should  be  no  immorality  at  all  in 
Chicago,  and  perhaps  not  even  sex. 

The  great  monument  to  Garibaldi,  inaugurated  with 
so  much  ceremony  yesterday  by  the  King  of  Italy  at 
Rome,  is  a  somewhat  incongruous  memorial  of  the  event 
it  is  intended  to  celebrate— namely,  the  evacuation  of 
the  Eternal  City  by  the  French  troops,  and  its  final 
incorporation  with  the  Italian  monarchy.  The  French 
garrison  would  not  have  been  there  at  all  but  for 
Garibaldi.  By  the  Treaty  of  1864,  Napoleon  III.  bound 
himself  to  withdraw  his  soldiers  from  Rome  before  the 
end  of  1 86b,  and  did  so.  The  Italian  Government,  in 
return,  pledged  itself  to  abandon  all  pretensions  to  Rome 
and  to  protect  the  territory  of  the  Pope  from  all  invasion' 
and  kept  its  word  very  badly.  In  1867  Garibaldi  was 
encouraged  by  the  Italian  Premier,  Ratazzi,  to  raise  a 
guerilla  force  of  8000  men,  and  invade  the  Papal  States 
and  though  the  King  was  frightened  into  disavowing 
the  adventure,  and  even  dismissing  Ratazzi,  he  did 
nothing  to  stop  the  raid,  which  advanced  to  within  a 
dozen  miles  of  Rome.  It  was  to  defend  Rome  against 
uanbaldi  that  French  troops  were  then  landed,  and  the 
battle  of  Montana  was  fought.  This  conflict,  unim¬ 
portant  in  itself,  was  destined  to  have  momentous 
consequences  The  French  forces,  under  General 
de  railly,  used  their  new  weapon,  the  chassepot,  for  the 
and  11  did  such  terrible  execution  upon  the 
huddled  and  flying  Garibaldians  that  De  Faillv  became 
convinced  of  its  superiority  to  all  other  possible' rifles.  It 
was  this  misplaced  confidence,  more  than  anything  else 
which  prompted  the  French  military  leaders  to  enter 
upon  the  war  of  1870  with  so  light  a  heart. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  once  declared  that  the  truest  gauge 
ot  commercial  prosperity  was  afforded  by  the  price  *of 
chemicals.  The  remark  puzzled  people  at  the  time,  and 
perhaps  it  is  still  most  often  recalled  here  as  an  instance 
ot  his  original  and  somewhat  fantastic  turn  of  mind. 
But  m  Germany  at  least  it  has  passed  into  an  axiom  of 
trade.  The  “  Berliner  Tageblatt  ”  quotes  it  now  with 
profound  respect,  and  uses  it  to  prove  that  good  times 
are  once  more  assured,  because  a  marked  increase  of 
c.emand  for  chemicals,  with  a  corresponding  advance  in 
prices,  has  begun. 

We  have  not  been  allowed  to  boast  many  days  of  the 
pre-eminent  rapidity  of  our  long-distance'  railway 
travelling  The  Empire  State  Express1  has  lately 
covered  the  distance  between  New  York  and  Buffalo 
436  miles,  in  407  minutes,  which  is  equivalent  to  over  64 
miles  an  hour,  as  compared  with  the  best  English  run 
lor  100  miles  further  of  over  63  miles  an  hour. 
Naturally,  the  shareholders  in  the  East  and  West  Coast 
Companies  will  now  cease  bragging  of  “  record”  runs. 

It  is  only  the  “  Daily  Telegraph  ”  that  can  brag  of 
haying  the  “  largest  circulation  in  the  world,”  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  its  issue  is  probably  under  rather  than 
over  200,000  copies  a  day,  whereas  the  “New  York 

« <  1°  p  3  C,^la‘i°n  of  55o,ooo  copies  daily,  and 

Le  Petit  Journal  ”  of  Pans  heads  the  list  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  considerably  over  a  million. 

The  inquiry  into  the  recent  Chinese  massacre  has  now 
nearly  reached  a  farcical  end.  No  other  result  could 
reasonably  be  anticipated.  The  Chinese  have  their  own 
charming  little  ways,  which  they  only  relinquish,  tempo¬ 
rarily,  and  with  regret,  when  considerable  persuasion 
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plus  a  regiment  of  “foreign  devils"  and  a  couple  of 
gunboats,  is  brought  to  bear  ;  and  when  gunboats  and 
regiment  are  not  in  evidence  the  little  ways  are  continued 
in  spite  of  protests.  As  in  the  present  case,  an  inquiry 
is  always  promised  ;  as  in  the  present  case,  it  is  always 
burked.  _  The  local  officials,  generally  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mischief,  effectually  prevent  the  inquiry  becoming 
serious  ;  but  if  the  matter  is  pressed  they  execute  a  feu- 
dozen  coolies,  who  are  generally  as  innocent  of  the 
crime  as  the  persons  massacred,  and  no  more  is  said. 
And  this  goes  on  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  English 
ministers  in  China  and  of  a  Chinese  minister  in  England  - 
and  it  will  go  on  until  our  authorities  wake  up  and 

Tth%°T-y  mf,ans„thaut  wil1  stop  What  a  correspondent 
of  the  “Times  calls  these  “palpable  farces.” 

The  excitement  in  New  York  on  the  occasion  of  the 
rst  race  between  \  alkyrie  and  Defender  was  intensified, 

1  appears,  by  false  news.  The  Associated  Press  Agency 
u  orked  a  diagram  representing  wooden  yachts  on  a 
background  of  green  canvas.  One  little  wooden  boat 
represented  Defender  and  the  other  little  wooden  boat 
represented  A  alkyrie,  and  ever}-  incident  in  the  race  was 
understood  to  be  represented  pictorialiy ;  but  alas  !  the 
reporter  for  the  Associated  Press  mistook  one  yacht 

with  It.6  Theru  a^„the  sPectators  were  misled 
with  the  idea  that  Valkyrie  led  from  start  to  finish, 

and  u  on  by  eight  minutes.  Now,  the  rival  news 
agency,  which  is  called  the  United  Press,  whose 
reporters  were  better  informed,  is  crowing  lustily.  The 
Lnited  Press  supplies  the  “New  York  Herald,” 
Times,  Tribune,  and  “Sun,”  and  it  was  to  this 
agency,  we  believe,  that  the  “Daily  Chronicle”  owed 
its  most  excellent  account  of  the  races. 

Opinion  in  America,  it  seems,  is  still  divided  as  to 
whether  Lord  Dunraven  acted  rightly  or  wrongly  in 
throwing  up  the  third  race  without  an  effort  to  win  We 
may  inform  our  American  cousins  that  English  opinion 
at  once  condemned  Lord  Dunraven.  In  his  private 
capacity  he  could  sail  or  refuse  to  sail  without  hurting 
anything  more  important  than  his  own  reputation  as  a 
sportsman  and  a  man  trained  “  to  offices  of  gentle  cour¬ 
tesy.  But  Lord  Dunraven  was  acting  as  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  and  in  some  sense 
as  the  respresentative  of  England,  and  he  has  no  busi- 
ness  to  show  temper  or  to  protest  against  conditions 
which  were  known  to  exist  when  Valkyrie  III.  challenged 
for  the  cup.  It  is  not  the  temper  of  Englishmen  in  a 
tight  stt-ait  to  behave  like  some  spoiled  darling  of  a 
foohshly  indulgent  mother.  Then  is  the  time  of  all 
others  to  be  courteous  and  resolute,  and  do  one’s  best 
and  take  a  beating  like  a  man. 

Why  has  Lord  Dunraven  never  been  a  success  in 
English  politics?  He  is  now  over  fifty-five,  and  he  has 
been  L  nder-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  for  a  short  time, 
but  somehow  he  has  missed  his  mark  as  a  politician.  Yet 
he  is  a  man  of  good  intelligence  ;  he  has  rank,  too,  and  a 
sufficiency  of  fortune.  It  is  not  for  want  of  trying,  for 
at  different  times  he  has  seriously  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  social  and  labour  problems.  He  was  the  first 
in  the  House  of  Lords  to  raise  the  question  of  Sweating, 
and  got  the  Select  Committee  appointed,  of  which  he 
was  the  chairman.  It  is  upon  the  evidence  taken  by 
that  Committee  that  the  Factory  Acts  of  Mr.  Matthews 
and  Mr.  Asquith  were  based.  Lord  Dunraven  does  not 
attempt  flights  of  rhetoric  ;  but  he  can  make  a  very 
good  statement  of  facts  in  the  House  of  Lords  or  on  a 
platform.  He  is  also  a  very  shrewd  man  of  the  world. 

U  hy  then  has  he  allowed  himself  to  be  passed  in  the 
race  by  peers  like  Lord  Cadogan,  Lord  Balfour  of 
•  ar  and  Lord  Onslow?  The  fact  is  that,  whether 
it  be  due  to  his  Irish  blood  or  some  other  cause,  such  as 
health,  Lord  Dunraven  lacks  perseverance  He  is 
unstable  ;  he  goes  in  for  a  thing,  and  then  drops  it  ;  he 
foUows  nothing  out  to  the  end.  He  has  now  taken  up 
the  London  County  Council,  in  the  intervals  between 
yachting  and  racing,  but  he  will  probably  drop  it  in  a 
year  or  two,  when  it  has  ceased  to  amuse  him.  Curiously 
enough.  Lord  Dunraven  has  a  perceptible  though 
subdued  Yankee  twang.  If  you  heard  him  speak, 
without  knowing  who  he  was,  you  might  put  him  down 
as  a  swagger  New  Yorker. 
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THE  PLAISTOW  CASE — DRAMATIST,  MADMAN, 
OR  CRIMINAL? 


T  IFE,  where  the  dingy  streets  cover  the  edge  of 
1  .  piaistow  Marsh  from  Canning  Town  to  the  Victoria 
Dock,  has  little  to  recommend  it  to  the  imaginative 
vouth.  His  fellows  are  born  into  the  world  in  due 
course,  go  to  the  day-school  and  learn  to  read  that 
“pernicious  literature”  over  a  bundle  of  which  Mr. 
Justice  Kennedy  wagged  his  wise  head  on  the  bene 
on  Tuesday.  The  air,  reeking  with  malaria  from  the 
marshes  and  smoke  from  the  docks,  poisoned  by  exhala¬ 
tions  from  earth  sickened  by  its  crowded  life,  compresses 
them  into  a  dull  uniformity,  responsive  only  to  the  most 
obvious  suggestions.  They  grow  up,  work,  beget  their 
like,  brighten  their  lives  a  little  with  drink,  and  preserve 
that  deep-seated  virtue  which  in  the  Whitechapel  theatre 
will  hiss  a  villain  at  whom  a  dog  w'ould  howl.  And  in 
due  time  they  pass  to  their  fathers.  But  the ^imaginative 
boy  has  some  of  the  dramatist’s  qualities,  and  in  Piaistow 
or  in  the  West-End  lives  with  the  characters  ot  his 
“pernicious  literature.”  The  West-End  lad  has  space 
and  colour  in  the  actual  events  of  his  life,  and  his  more 
limited  dramatic  effect  is  confined  to  a  scalping  of  Indians 
in  the  play-room,  the  discovery  of  treasure-islands  under 
the  trees  of  his  square.  Piaistow  is  practical,  an 
Robert  Allen  Coombes  made  real  a  poor  plagiarism  ot 

his  fiction.  „  .  .  .  ,  a:. 

The  details  hung  loosely  together,  joined  by  conflict¬ 
ing  fancies  ;  but  each  of  them  was  borrowed  from  the 
stock-in-trade  not  only  of  “  penny  dread  uls  but  of  all 
the  literature  of  boys’  adventure.  The  motive  was 
“  the  Island,”  its  rocks,  no  doubt,  covering  hidden  trea¬ 
sure,  its  shores  littered  with  attractive  wrecks,  the 
murder  was  an  incident  necessary  that  freedom  and 
money  might  be  gained,  and  the  natural  emotions  were 
swamped,  at  first  by  the  obsession  of  the  final  goal, 
afterwards  by  the  interest  of  working  out  familiar  situa¬ 
tions.  The  purchase  of  a  knife  from  a  marine-store 
dealer,  the  hiding  of  it,  the  secret  talks  with  an  admiring 
brother,  the  choice  of  pretexts  for  the  deed  (he  would 
call  it  a  deed),  the  signal  from  the  other  room,  and  the 
swift  and  sudden  action— we  know  them  all,  and  we  can 
understand  how  they  engrossed  his  mind  to  the ^exclu¬ 
sion  of  all  else.  The  “  coughing  twice  of  the  brother 
in  the  other  room,  useless,  as  the  murderer  slept  with 
his  victim,  and  not  carried  out,  but  carefully  imagined 
and  dwelt  upon,  was  the  uncalled-for,  addition  that 
exposed  how  the  whole  was  “cribbed.  The  visit  to 
the  cricket  match  at  Lord’s  next  day  was  a  pure  piece  of 
random  boyishness,  carried  out  naturally  and  without 
reference  to  the  other  events.  The  next  stages  reverted 
to  the  original  motive.  The  boys  were  now  ready  for 
the  Fortunate  Islands.  John  Fox,  a  half-witted  sailor, 
who  had  done  odd  jobs  in  the  four-roomed  house,  was 
sought  out.  His  part  was  that  of  the  faithful  retainer, 
not  fully  in  the  confidence  of  his  master  but  ready  to 
serve  him  to  the  death,  and  possessed,  no  doubt,  ot  a 
practical  knowledge  of  islands.  And  so  the  three  lived 
together  ;  the  leader  buoyed  up  by  the  importance  of 
being  at  last  out  of  dreamland,  embarked  on  a  real 
story.  For  the  neighbours  another  familiar  adaptation 
from  fiction  sufficed,  an  excuse  certain  to  satisfy  and 
delightful  to  make  :  “  She  had  been  summoned  to  Liver¬ 
pool  where  a  rich  uncle  had  died.”  Meantime  money 
was  sought  on  all  sides,  and  the  three  played  cards  in 
their  den,  no  doubt  “  with  fierce  oaths,  and  began 
their  adventures  by  sleeping  on  unaccustomed 

The  end  came,  however,  and  in  the  new  turn  of  events 
a  new  set  of  memories  had  to  be  drawn  upon.  One 
knows  how  to  go  through  atrial  and  die  in  one  s  boots. 
To  be  in  prison  for  weeks  with  doctor  and  warders  and 
a  lawyer  for  audience  is  an  easy  part,  attractive  and  full 
of  familiar  points  to  be  made.  The  singing  and  whistling 
and  confident  familiarity  with  every  one  are  easy  enough 
to  understand;  the  occasional  violences  came  from 
natural  nervous  tension.  And  finally,  there  is  the  letter, 
which  seemed  to  bewilder  the  judge  and  jury  and  t  le 
newspapers.  It  is  too  late  now  to  make  the  experiment, 
for  every  boy  in  London  has  read  it,  but  it  is  exactly 
such  as  would  be  written  by  every  clever  boy  playing  the 
nart  of  the  condemned  criminal,  and  using  the  familiar 
materials  ;  the  demand  for  a  “  good  breakfast  on  the 


last  morning,  the  threat  of  suicide,  the  legacies, ,  and  the 
comic  sketches  are  all  in  the  part  of  Dick  Turpin  and  a 

thousand  others.  ... 

We  have  tried  to  give  the  story  objectively,  as  it  seems 

to  us  to  have  happened.  There  remains  to  say  some- 
thing  about  the  conspicuous  folly  that  marked  the  public 
proceedings.  Here  was  only  one  question  to  decide, 
and  that  turning  on  expert  evidence.  What  was  the 
state  of  the  boy’s  mind  ?  Two  doctors  appeared  in  the 
proceedings.  A  Dr.  Kennedy,  who  made  the  examination 
of  the  victim,  found  in  the  decay  of  a  body  in  hot  weather 
and  the  prolificness  of  the  common  blow-fly,  fit  matter 
to  excite  the  horror  of  the  court.  “He  could  assure  the 
court  that  there  was  a  bushel  of  maggots  on  the  bed. 
Why  not  two  bushels,  good  doctor,  or  a  dozen  .  Give 
your  evidence  as  to  the  cause  of  death  directly,  and  leave 
the  natural  details  of  the  charnel-house  alone  ;  there  is 
enough  for  the  jury  to  gape  at.  Dr.  Walker,  the  medical 
officer  of  Newgate  and  Holloway,  was  equally  foolish, 
and  the  more  to  be  blamed,  as  he  appeared  in  place  o 
an  expert  witness.  “The  boy  was  excitable;  he  ha 
scars  on  his  head,  the  remains  of  an  operation  at  his 
birth,  he  had  had  headaches  ;  when  questioned  about 
voices  he  admitted  to  having  heard  them  ;  and  finally, 
that  the  boy  had  written  such  a  letter  strengthened  his 
opinion  as  to  his  mental  condition. 

Here  was  a  case  plainly  calling  for  the  most  careful 
examination  by  experts  practised  in  the  study _  of  in¬ 
sanity.  In  the  first  place,  a  careful  physical  examination 
of  him  should  have  been  made.  Did  he  show  any  of  the 
signs  now  recognized  by  the  great  Continental  experts 
as  stigmata  of  physical  and  therefore  mental  degeneracj  . 
It  was  a  test  case  for  the  application  of  the  new  know¬ 
ledge  If  Robert  Allen  is  a  physical  criminal  or  mad¬ 
man,  how  about  his  brother,  plainly  an  accomplice,  and 
now  turned  free  on  society  to  propagate  a  possibly 
degraded  strain.  In  addition  to  investigation  of  physical 
signs  the  most  rigorous  inquiry  by  experts  into  his 
mental  condition  was  necessary.  Criminal,  madman, 
and  genius  grade  into  each  other,  so  that  for  our  part 
we  have  no  notion,  and  we  think  there  was  no  evidence 
before  the  court,  as  to  whether  Robert  Coombes  should 
have  been  hanged  or  handed  over  to  the  criminal  lunatic 
asvlum  ;  and  the  former  alternative  is  perhaps  more  con¬ 
formable  with  modern  sense,  though  not  with  modern 
conventional  sentiment. 


W1 


FAT  AND  LEAN  YEARS. 

E  have  written  more  than  once  lately  upon  the 
.  •  proofs  of  the  revival  of  trade.  The  last  time  we 
handled  the  subject  we  had  as  a  text  the  Registrar- 
General’s  Bankruptcy  Returns,  showing  a  very  large 
decrease  in  insolvencies  in  1894  as  compared  with  1893, 
or  1892,  or  1891.  Judged  from  this  point  of  view,  it 
appeared  that  1889  represented  “  the  topmost  height  of 
happy  hours,”  whereas  1890  showed  a  small  falling  off 
in  business  prosperity,  which  falling  off  grew  steadily 
greater,  till  in  1893  we  reached  the  lowest  point  of  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  depression.  Now,  the  Board  of 
Trade  Report  for  1894  on  the  Railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom  comes  to  enforce  the  same  lesson  :  1889  shows 
us  the  high  watermark  of  railway  prosperity,  when  the 
railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  earned  3-85  per  cent  on  a 
capital  of  £876,600,000.  In  1890  there  was  a  falling  oft, 
which  increased  year  by  year,  till  in  1893  the  returns  to 
the  shareholders  were  only  3’6o  per  cent.  In  1894, 
however,  the  tide  begins  to  run  the  other  way,  and  the 
railways  earn  377  per  cent  on  an  increased  capital  that 
now  amounts  to  £985,400,000,  or  to  a  sum  about 
£108,000,000  larger  than  the  estimated  capital  in  1889. 
Here  we  are  confronted  by  the  same  phenomenon  of  four 
lean  years  that  we  remarked  in  the  return  of  insolvency 

Therefore,  just  as  1887  was  better  than  1886,  and  18 

better  than  1887,  and  1889  the  best  year  of  all,  so  we 
may  now  expect  after  the  four  lean  years  three  or  fou 

fawThad  thought  that  the  cause  of  these  perpetually 
recurring  cycles  of  prosperity  and  depression  was  well 
understood.  It  appears  that  we  were  mistaken.  The 
“  Times  ”  thinks  that  the  art  of  economics  is  discredited 

to  some  extent  because  there  is  no  &e"era*  Tjfmes  ’’ 
on  this  matter  ;  but  then  the  opinion  of  the  Times 
on  economic  subjects  no  longer  commands  unhesitating 
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respect.  It  seems  but  the  other  day  that  the  “  Times  ” 
spoke  of  “over-production”  as  the  cause  of  commercial 
depression.  Let  us  consider  the  facts.  The  statisticians 
tell  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  save 
on  the  average  something  over  a  hundred  millions  ster¬ 
ling  per  annum.  When  we  find,  therefore,  as  we  found 
in  1889,  that  new  companies  are  brought  out  with 
capitals  aggregating  more  than  five  hundred  millions, 
we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  the  investments  largely 
exceeded  the  savings.  In  1891,  1892,  and  1893,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  became  evident  that  the  savings  far  outran 
the  investments.  Consequently  in  1894  the  price  of  the 
best  securities  began  slowly  to  increase  ;  the  Bank-rate 
of  interest  diminished,  the  explanation  of  both  facts  being 
that  there  was  an  accumulation  of  capital  seeking  invest¬ 
ment.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  phenomena 
is  the  inference  now  generally  accepted  by  economists 
of  all  schools,  that  the  cycles  of  prosperity  and  depression 
are  simply  the  result  of  our  present  system  of  credit 
Let  us  take  the  present  moment,  and  see  how  far  this 
explanation  will  help  us.  The  other  day  Mr.  Barnato 
brought  out  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  ^2,500,000.  The 
£1  shares  of  this  bank  were  dealt  in,  the  same  afternoon, 
at  ^4  10s.,  and  even  now  the  shares  are  well  above 
^3.  The  explanation  is  that  the  majority  of  people  are 
satisfied  that  times  are  improving  so  rapidly,  and  that 
Mr.  Barnato  is  a  man  of  such  ability,  that  they  are 
willing  to  pay  over  ^3  for  a  £1  share  in  a  concern  which 
has  only  just  been  started,  and  whose  success  is  therefore 
purely  speculative.  There  is  over-confidence  here,  we 
imagine,  andcredit  is  certainly  in  this  case  taking  the  place 
of  cash.  But  Consols  are  still  over  107,  and  the  Bank-rate 
of  interest  is  so  extremely  low  that  a  commercial  failure, 
however  great,  would  scarcely  entail  a  panic.  There 
are  still  immense  sums  of-money  seeking  for  investment, 
and  until  these  moneys  are  absorbed  the  prices  of  all 
classes  of  securities  will  probably  rise.  But  in  a  year  or 
two,  when  the  surplus  savings  have  been  invested,  further 
investments  are  made  on  a  rising  market  and  made  on 
credit.  Gradually  the  Bank-rates  for  accommodation 
rise,  “  money  gets  tighter,”  shares  in  this  and  th^t 
investment  have  to  be  sold,  and  then  the  crash  comes 
and  we  have  again  a  period  of  bad  times,  till  the  accu¬ 
mulated  savings  again  bring  about  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
securities  and  prepare  a  period  of  speculation  which  will 
again  end  in  over-speculation  and  a  consequent  panic. 
We  can  therefore  look  for  good  times  throughout  1895 
and  probably  1896,  though  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  fat  years  are  usually  fewer  in  number  than  the  lean. 
In  spite  of  centuries  of  education,  the  animal  man  still 
prefers  gambling  to  saving.  This  is  the  psychological 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  an  extended  system  of 
credit  such  as  ours  produces  inordinate  speculation, 
which  is  inevitably  followed  by  collapse  and  a  lengthened 
period  of  depression. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  our  railways,  we  cannot 
help  drawing  attention  to  the  enormous  increase  of 
capital,  amounting  to  about  108  millions,  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  last  six  years.  Some  part  of  this 
increase  is  more  apparent  than  real,  being  due  to  various 
conversions  and  consolidations  of  railway  stock  ;  but  the 
net  increase  in  paid-up  capital  has  been  about  seventy- 
eight  millions,  and  the  whole  capital  is  now  nearly 
9  per  cent  more  than  in  1889.  It  is  asserted,  and  we 
fear  with  some  reason,  that  there  is  a  general  tendency 
on  the  part  of  British  railway  management  to  relieve 
revenue  at  the  expense  of  capital.  Things  are  allowed 
to  run  down,  needful  expenses  are  postponed,  and 
then,  everything  is  made  right  in  a  single  year  by 
the  raising  of  a  couple  of  millions  of  new  capital. 
In  this  respept,  we  are  informed,  both  German  and 
French  railways,  and  even  the  better  American  railways, 
are  managed,  on  sounder  principles  than  our  British 
railways.  We  may  be  mistaken  in  repeating  this  state¬ 
ment  ;  we  4°  not  pretend  to  specialist  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  and  exact  information  is  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  come  at,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  an 
increase  in  capital  account  of  nearly  eighty  millions  in 
six  years  is  too  much.  Still  we  should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  if  our  railways  showed  a  still  larger  percentage 
of  profit  in  the  current  year  than  they  showed  in  1889  ; 
for,  after  all,  in  spite  of  the-  fact,  that  fat  years  are  in¬ 
evitably  followed  by  lean  years,  the  United  Kingdom  is 
steadily  growing  richer. 


ITALY  AND  THE  VATICAN. 

HATEVER  might  be  thought  of  its  policy  and 
good  taste,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  genuine 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  Germans  celebrated  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  Sedan  the  other  day.  After  that  uproarious 
outburst  of  national  exultation,  the  proceedings  at  Rome 
this  week  fall  lamentably  flat.  It  was  inevitable,  of 
course,  that  the  Italian  monarchy  should  mark  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  its  quarter-century  in  the  Quirinal  with  festi¬ 
vities  of  some  sort.  No  matter  how  deeply  royal  couples 
may  detest  each  other,  the  exigencies  of  their  position 
compel  them  to  make  a  public  pretence  of  rejoicing  when 
their  wedding-day  comes  round.  The  same  perfunctory 
spirit  has  revealed  itself  throughout  the  progress  of  the 
carefully  organized  patriotic  files  at  Rome.  The  de¬ 
monstration  seemed  necessary,  and  accordingly  it  has 
been  made,  but  nobody  was  able  to  put  much  heart 
into  it. 

The  facts  that  the  principal  burden  of  glorifying  the 
anniversary  of  the  Italian  occupation  of  Rome  was 
entrusted  to  the  gymnastic  and  target-shooting  associa¬ 
tions  from  various  provincial  parts  of  Italy,  and  that 
the  central  event  of  the  culminating  day,  20  Septem¬ 
ber,  was  the  unveiling  of  the  big  new  monument  to 
Garibaldi,  give  quite  the  proper  character  to  the  whole 
affair.  A  numerically  small  class  of  restless  and  per¬ 
sonally  vain'  men,  who  delight  in  strutting  about  with’ 
guns  slung  over  their  backs  and  feathers  in  their  hafs, 
or  in  displaying  their  muscles' on  bars  ancf  trapezes  to 
the  amazement  of  the  assembled  villagers,  monopolizes 
the  political  activity  of  the  country.  It  recalls  the  Ger¬ 
many  of  forty  years  ago,  when  the  Tum-Verein  was  the! 
focus  of  all  revolutionary  agitation,  and  the  members  of 
each  local  Schutzengesellschaft ,  as  they  marched  home 
with  the  prizes  of  their  marksmanship  from  the  annual 
contest,  bathed  in  beer  and  singing,  “  Where  is  the 
German  Fatherland  ?  ”  beheld  in  themselves  the  paladins 
of  a  heroic  national  future.  It  seems  to  us  now,  in  retro¬ 
spect,  an  extraordinarily  fatuous  and  disordered  era. 
Fantastic  visionaries  like  Robert  Blum  were  sung  of 
as  popular  martyrs ;  Duke  Ernst  of  Saxe-Coburg  was 
believed  in  as  the  hope- of  a  United  Germany;  the 
ridiculous  Parliament  of  Frankfort  was  regarded 
seriously  as  a  triumph.of  advanced  political  aspirations. 
The  present  German  Empire,  with  its  immense  material 
powers  held  firmly  in  hand,  looks  back  at  those  futile 
days  of  cocks-plumes  and  target-trophies  with  a  half- 
incredulous  smile.  But  her  ally,  Italy,  has  still  pro¬ 
gressed  no  further  than  that  primitive  stage.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  people  care  nothing  and  know  nothing 
about  public  affairs.  Their  interest  in  Government  begins 
and  ends  with  the  tax-collector  and  the  conscription. 
The  little  minority  who  do  meddle  with  politics  love  to 
act  as  if  they  were  conspirators.  Even  though  they 
support  the  reigning  dynasty,  they  must  do  it  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  traditions  of  the  Carbonari,  and  invest 
their  athletic  societies  and  Masonic  lodges  with  the 
romance  of  perilous  mystery.  Their  hero  is  not  Cavour, 
or  Victor  Emanuel,  but  Garibaldi. 

In  other  words,  Italy  has  hardly  moved  forward  in 
any  respect  during  the  twenty-five  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  last  French  zouave  quitted  Rome,  and. 
the  vanguard  of  the  Savoyard’s  troops  marched  in  by 
the  Porta  Pia.  New  problems  and  changed  conditions 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  Italian 
kingdom  lags  behind,  not  far  from  where  September  of 
1870  found  her,  still  engrossed  in  the  apparently -im¬ 
possible  task  of  digesting  the  Papacy.  The  national 
energies  have  been  concentrated  upon  this  solitary 
undertaking,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  The. 
abnormal  outlay  upon  an  army  and  navy  several  sizes 
too  large  forthe  country  is  only  one  of  a  number  of 
sacrifices  which  the  attempt  has  involved.  It  is  not  only 
that  the  finances  of  the  kingdom  are  in  a  shocking  state, 
and  that  the  consequent  weight  of  taxation  crushes 
commerce  and  industry  on  all  sides,  and  fills  the  land 
with  poverty  and  discontent.  The  work  of  organizing 
the  social,  educational,  and  political  state  has  been 
scarcely  begun.  Where  the  new  central  authority  has 
made  itself  felt  at  all,  it  has  been  in  ways  which  divide 
public  feeling  rather  than  consolidate  it.  The  crisis  of 
two  years  ago  revealed  an  Italy  quite  as  lacking  in 
solidarity  of  sentiment  or  power  of  common  thought 
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and  action  as  it  was  when  Hapsburgs  ruled  in  Tuscany 
and  Modena,  and  Bourbons  in  Parma  and  the  two 
Sicilies.  The  notion  of  loyalty  to  these  exiled  dynasties 
has  indeed,  died  out ;  nobody  dreams  of  proposing  their 
restoration.  But  there  has  arisen  no  strong  idea  of 
fealty  to  the  House  of  Savoy  to  take  its  place.  Only 
half  the  electorate  ever  take  the  trouble  to  come  out 

anThe0tacquisition  of  Rome  has  in  fact  sterilized  the 
Italian  monarchy.  We  may  admit  with  all  freedom  that 
the  Papal  rule  had  become  impossible  long  before  it  was 
superseded,  and  that  the  Romans  themselves  would  not 
tolerate  for  an  hour  its  reimposition.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  vehement  protests  of  Pius  IX.,  and  the  no  less 
effective  if  more  suave  obstinacy  of  Leo  XI 11.,  nave 
availed  to  keep  the  Roman  question  alive  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Not  only  is  it  alive,  but  it  aggressively 
insists  upon  precedence  over  all  other  Italian  issues. 
Until  some  settlement  of  it  is  found,  Italy  will  remain 
what  Metternich  called  her  two  generations  ago,  .  a 
geographical  expression.”  The  real  task  of  solidifying 
the  kingdom,  of  harmonizing  its  ancient  feuds  an 
jealousies,  and  of  interesting  the  whole  people  in  the 
conception  of  a  common  fatherland,  cannot  be  even 
hopefully  begun  until  the  Papal  difficulty  is  out  of  the 
way.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Vatican  holds  in  reserve 
a  great  host  of  pious  voters,  who  have  never  yet 
exercised  their  right  of  suffrage  ;  its  influence  over  the 
women  of  Italy  is  as  powerful  as  ever.  _  These  elements 
of  resistance  can  at  a  signal  be  turned  into  an  offensive 
force,  strong  enough  to  wreck  any  Ministry,  and  perhaps 
a  dynasty  along  with  it.  In  the  smoothest  times  they 
suffice  to  render  the  whole  internal  situation  uncertain 
and  tentative.  The  steady  deterioration  in  character 
and  ability  of  successive  Parliaments  exemplifies  this 
evil  Men  of  standing  and  repute  will  not  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  public  life  in  a  state  where  government  is  a 
matter  of  temporary  expedients  and  tricks,  and  where 
the  whole  administrative  fabric  may  be  overturned  at  a. 
day’s  notice.  To  these  domestic  difficulties  there  is 
added  the  continual  strain  of  a  foreign  policy  dictated, 
not  by  national  needs  and  interests,  but  by  considera¬ 
tions  turning,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  this  eterna 

PtIPtali sP^  nobody’s  interest  that  this  stupid  deadlock 
should  continue.  Fortunately,  there  seem  to  be  indica¬ 
tions  that  a  solution,  or  rather  compromise,  is  no  longer 
regarded  by  those  most  closely  concerned  as  altogether 
out  of  the  question.  There  are  now  but  eight  Cardinals 
left  of  the  sixty-four  who  gathered  in  conclave  to  elect  a 
successor  to  Pius  IX.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
newer  men  in  the  Sacred  College  and  in  the  official 
departments  of  the  Vatican  are  known  to  recognize  the 
futility  of  the  old  non  possumus  attitude  towards  the 
Ouirinal.  The  re-establishment  of  the  Pope  s  temporal 
sovereignty  in  Rome  is,  they  quite  comprehend,  impos¬ 
sible.  But  there  are  ways  of  getting  round  this,  and  ot 
combining  with  the  Pontiff’s  present  legal  title  to  the 
Vatican  and  Lateran  palace  and  the  Gandolfo  villa  cer¬ 
tain  territorial  concessions  that  would  give  him  and  his 
court  the  complete  independence  which  is,  after  all,  the 
kernel  of  the  Papal  contention.  Cardinal  Gahmberti, 
who  was  formerly  Nuncio  at  Vienna,  and  is  now  1  retect 
of  the  Archives  of  the  Holy  See,  is  the  admitted  leader 
of  this  liberal  younger  group  of  prelates,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  elaborated  a  practical  plan  for  such  a  settlement 
which  has  some  chance  of  being  favourably  considered 
by  the  Ouirinal,  and  of  being  reluctantly  ratified  by  the 
Vatican  Italy’s  well-wishers  could  desire  no  better 
news  than  that  some  such  result  might  be  hoped  for, 
unless  it  were  that  it  had  actually  been  arranged. 

A  NEW  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  COSMOS. 

'T'HE  President  of  the  British  Association  refrained 
1  from  tickling  our  ears,  and  confined  himself  to  a 
ouiet  history  of  the  Association  and  its  exploits  ;  but 
there  were  signs  and  wonders  in  the  addresses  to  the 
sections  for  Physics  and  Chemistry.  These,  directe  to 
experts,  bristled  with  mathematical  formulae  and  the 
strange  letter-pictures  of  modern  chemistry,  less  intelli¬ 
gible  to  the  uninitiated  than  the  cabala  of  Jewish  magi¬ 
cians,  but,  like  them,  treating  of  the  ultimate  secrets  ot 
Nature.  To  those  who  followed  them  they  marked  a 
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revolution  in  scientific  conceptions  of  the  universe.  This 
revolution  is  no  abrogation  of  existing  laws,  no  institu¬ 
tion  of  an  anarchy  of  thought.  It  is  the  integration  of 
the  chaos  of  conflicting  mysteries  we  call  the  laws  ot 
force  and  properties  of  matter  into  a  higher  and  har¬ 
monious  unity.  To  estimate  the  greatness  of  the  change 
consider  how  the  universe  presents  itself  to  the  average 
intelligent  man,  without  the  refinement  of  metaphysic, 
but  in  such  a  positive  philosophy  as  we  all  act  upon. 

There  is  matter,  we  believe,  and  forces  acting  upon 
matter.  Matter  we  take  to  appear  in  two  forms  :  inor¬ 
ganic  matter,  without  life  ;  and  organic,  which  has  been 
built  up  from  dead  matter  by  “  vital  force,  and  which, 
when  the  “vital  force”  is  withdrawn,  returns  again  to 
dead  matter.  We  have  heard  vaguely  that  by  some 
legerdemain  of  the  laboratory  the  chemist  has  simulated 
one  or  two  of  the  products  of  life,  but  this  as  yet  is  a 
misty  speculation  that  has  not  bitten  into  our  conscious¬ 
ness.  Matter,  organic  or  inorganic,  is  for  us  in  the  las 
resort  a  few  score  elements,  different  in  kind,  usually 
compounded  into  the  substances  we  see  around  us,  but 
separable  by  the  chemist  with  his  retorts  and  crucibles. 
We  have  heard  or  read  that  these  elements  are  composed 
of  ultimate,  indivisible,  solid  particles  called  atoms, 
differing  in  weight,  those  of  hydrogen  being  the  lightest, 
those  of  uranium  the  heaviest.  The  atoms  cohere  by 
what  we  call  their  chemical  affinities  into  systems. 
These  systems,  or  molecules,  are  the  indivisible  units 
of  chemical  substances.  Tear  them  asunder  and  you 
have  no  longer  salts,  or  acids,  or  organic  bodies,  but  a 
humming  chaos  of  unappeased  affinities. 

We  have  an  idea  of  forces  even  dimmer  than  our  idea 
of  matter.  There  is  vital  force,  displayed  in  growth, 
movement,  and  reproduction,  all  the  prodigious  activities 
of  life.  There  is  gravitation,  by  which  the  smallest 
particles  and  the  most  distant  worlds  throw  out  arms  to 
each  other  across  intervening  space,  by  which  apples 
fall,  and  suns  swing  planets.  There  are  chemical 
attractions  and  repulsions  by  which  the  atoms  cohere 
into  molecules,  or,  when  dissim.lar  molecules  are 
brought  near,  rush  together  to  form  new  combinations 
There  is  heat,  which  we  know  to  be  but  a  mode  of 
motion,  a  vibration  of  molecules,  slow  and  within  set 
limits  in  rigid  solids,  active  and  freer  in  liquids,  in  gases 
limited  only  by  external  pressure.  Electricity  we  know 
not  what  to  think  of ;  electricity,  without  corporeal 
existence  yet  flowing  in  currents,  without  substance  yet 
leaping  from  point  to  point  with  horrid  wonder  of  light 
and  heat.  Magnetism  is  still  vaguer,  associated  in 
some  fashion  with  electricity,  and  like  it  incorporeal, 
yet  resident  in  matter.  And  last  of  all  there  is  the  ether, 
a  form  of  matter  of  extreme  tenuity,  passing  through 
and  through  the  most  solid  substances  and  reaching  out 
into  the  remotest  space,  not  so  much  a  substance  as  an 
imagined  vehicle  for  light  and  electricity". 

Here  is  no  ordered  philosophy  of  the  universe,  no 
polity  of  thought  with  ranks  of  dependent  laws.  U  e 
remember,  indeed,  something  about  energy,  sor"et  ing 
about  the  transformation  of  physical  forces,  that  from 
so  much  motion  comes  so  much  heat,  from  so  much 
chemical  action  an  electric  current  of  definite •  ftreng  ■ 
We  know  that  there  is  some  system  of  the  ele™e?^» 
only  because  there  was  a  doubt  whether  or  no  & 
had  its  vacant  place.  But  is  there  a  barrier  between 
organic  and  inorganic  ?  Are  the  elements  themselves 
ultimate  facts,  to  be  taken  as  a  child  accepts  the  colou 
of  his  marbles  ?  Is  the  ether  a  convenient  fict  on  with 
no  relation  to  the  other  forms  of  matter.  If  light 
vibrations  of  ether,  why  is  it  twisted  by  glass,  reflected 
from  a  polished  metal?. why  does  heat,  a  vibration  o 
molecules,  give  rise  to  light,  a  vibration  of 
surable  ether?  Is  gravity  alone  without  a  vehicle, 
acting  through  space,  responsible  only  to  the  square 
of  the  distance”?  Are  matter  and  force  indeed  inde¬ 
pendent  entities,  although  we  knowone  but  throughthe 
other?  A  little  reflection  would  extend  our  list  ot  que 
tions  indefinitely  ;  our  positive  phiffisophy  is  a  chaos 
The  new  philosophy  shadowed  forth  at  the  British 
Association  has  been  growing  apace  and  bring ing :  or  er 
into  the  chaos.  Professor  Meldola  was  able  to  tell  the 
assembled  chemists  that  over  180  organic  compounds 
have  been  built  up  by  chemists  from  dead  matter.  Th 
barrier  between  the  organic  and  the  inorganic  has  b 
trampled  down,  and  the  manufacture  of  all  the 
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and  action  as  it  was  when  Hapsburgs  ruled  in  Tuscany 
and  Modena,  and  Bourbons  in  Parma  and  the  two 
Sicilies.  The  notion  of  loyalty  to  these  exiled  dynasties 
has,  indeed,  died  out;  nobody  dreams  of  proposing  their 
restoration.  But  there  has  arisen  no  strong  idea  of 
fealty  to  the  House  of  Savoy  to  take  its  place.  Only 
half  the  electorate  ever  take  the  trouble  to  come  out 
and  vote. 

The  acquisition  of  Rome  has  in  fact  sterilized  the 
Italian  monarchy.  We  may  admit  with  all  freedom  that 
the  Papal  rule  had  become  impossible  long  before  it  was 
superseded,  and  that  the  Romans  themselves  would  not 
tolerate  for  an  hour  its  reimposition.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  vehement  protests  of  Pius  IX.,  and  the  no  less 
effective  if  more  suave  obstinacy  of  Leo  XIII.,  have 
availed  to  keep  the  Roman  question  alive  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Not  only  is  it  alive,  but  it  aggressively 
insists  upon  precedence  over  all  other  Italian  issues. 
Until  some  settlement  of  it  is  found,  Italy  will  remain 
what  Metternich  called  her  two  generations  ago,  “a 
geographical  expression.”  The  real  task  of  solidifying 
the  kingdom,  of  harmonizing  its  ancient  feuds  and 
jealousies,  and  of  interesting  the  whole  people  in  the 
conception  of  a  common  fatherland,  cannot  be  even 
.hopefully  begun  until  the  Papal  difficulty  is  out  of  the 
way.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Vatican  holds  in  reserve 
a  great  host  of  pious  voters,  who  have  never  yet 
exercised  their  right  of  suffrage  ;  its  influence  over  the 
women  of  Italy  is  as  powerful  as  ever.  These  elements 
of  resistance  can  at  a  signal  be  turned  into  an  offensive 
force,  strong  enough  to  wreck  any  Ministry,  and  perhaps 
a  dynasty  along  with  it.  In  the  smoothest  times  they 
suffice  to  render  the  whole  internal  situation  uncertain 
and  tentative.  The  steady  deterioration  in  character 
and  ability  of  successive  Parliaments  exemplifies  this 
evil.  Men  of  standing  and  repute  will  not  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  public  life  in  a  state  where  government  is  a 
matter  of  temporary  expedients  and  tricks,  and  where 
the  whole  administrative  fabric  may  be  overturned  at  a 
day’s  notice.  To  these  domestic  difficulties  there  is 
added  the  continual  strain  of  a  foreign  policy  dictated, 
not  by  national  needs  and  interests,  but  by  considera¬ 
tions  turning,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  this  eternal 
Papal  problem. 

It  is  to  nobody’s  interest  that  this  stupid  deadlock 
should  continue.  Fortunately,  there  seem  to  be  indica¬ 
tions  that  a  solution,  or  rather  compromise,  is  no  longer 
regarded  by  those  most  closely  concerned  as  altogether 
out  of  the  question.  There  are  now  but  eight  Cardinals 
left  of  the  sixty-four  who  gathered  in  conclave  to  elect  a 
successor  to  Pius  IX.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
newer  men  in  the  Sacred  College  and  in  the  official 
departments  of  the  Vatican  are  known  to  recognize  the 
futility  of  the  old  non  possumus  attitude  towards  the 
Quirinal.  The  re-establishment  of  the  Pope’s  temporal 
sovereignty  in  Rome  is,  they  quite  comprehend,  impos¬ 
sible.  But  there  are  ways  of  getting  round  this,  and  of 
combining  with  the  Pontiff’s  present  legal  title  to  the 
Vatican  and  Lateran  palace  and  the  Gandolfo  villa  cer¬ 
tain  territorial  concessions  that  would  give  him  and  his 
court  the  complete  independence  which  is,  after  all,  the 
kernel  of  the  Papal  contention.  Cardinal  Galimberti, 
who  was  formerly  Nuncio  at  Vienna,  and  is  now  Prefect 
of  the  Archives  of  the  Holy  See,  is  the  admitted  leader 
of  this  liberal  younger  group  of  prelates,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  elaborated  a  practical  plan  for  such  a  settlement 
which  has  some  chance  of  being  favourably  considered 
by  the  Quirinal,  and  of  being  reluctantly  ratified  by  the 
Vatican.  Italy’s  well-wishers  could  desire  no  better 
news  than  that  some  such  result  might  be  hoped  for, 
unless  it  were  that  it  had  actually  been  arranged. 

A  NEW  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  COSMOS. 

HE  President  of  the  British  Association  refrained 
from  tickling  our  ears,  and  confined  himself  to  a 
quiet  history  of  the  Association  and  its  exploits ;  but 
there  were  signs  and  wonders  in  the  addresses  to  the 
sections  for  Physics  and  Chemistry.  These,  directed  to 
experts,  bristled  with  mathematical  formulae  and  the 
strange  letter-pictures  of  modern  chemistry,  less  intelli¬ 
gible  to  the  uninitiated  than  the  cabala  of  Jewish  magi¬ 
cians,  but,  like  them,  treating  of  the  ultimate  secrets  of 
Nature.  To  those  who  followed  them  they  marked  a 


revolution  in  scientific  conceptions  of  the  universe.  This 
revolution  is  no  abrogation  of  existing  laws,  no  institu¬ 
tion  of  an  anarchy  of  thought.  It  is  the  integration  of 
the  chaos  of  conflicting  mysteries  we  call  the  laws  of 
force  and  properties  of  matter  into  a  higher  and  har¬ 
monious  unity.  To  estimate  the  greatness  of  the  change 
consider  how  the  universe  presents  itself  to  the  average 
intelligent  man,  without  the  refinement  of  metaphysic, 
but  in  such  a  positive  philosophy  as  we  all  act  upon. 

There  is  matter,  we  believe,  and  forces  acting  upon 
matter.  Matter  we  take  to  appear  in  two  forms  :  inor¬ 
ganic  matter,  without  life  ;  and  organic,  which  has  been 
built  up  from  dead  matter  by  “  vital  force,”  and  which, 
when  the  “vital  force”  is  withdrawn,  returns  again  to 
dead  matter.  We  have  heard  vaguely  that  by  some 
legerdemain  of  the  laboratory  the  chemist  has  simulated 
one  or  two  of  the  products  of  life,  but  this  as  yet  is  a 
misty  speculation  that  has  not  bitten  into  our  conscious¬ 
ness.  Matter,  organic  or  inorganic,  is  for  us  in  the  last 
resort  a  few  score  elements,  different  in  kind,  usually 
compounded  into  the  substances  we  see  around  us,  but 
separable  by  the  chemist  with  his  retorts  and  crucibles. 
We  have  heard  or  read  that  these  elements  are  composed 
of  ultimate,  indivisible,  solid  particles  called  atoms, 
differing  in  weight,  those  of  hydrogen  being  the  lightest, 
those  of  uranium  the  heaviest.  The  atoms  cohere  by 
what  we  call  their  chemical  affinities  into  systems. 
These  systems,  or  molecules,  are  the  indivisible  units 
of  chemical  substances.  Tear  them  asunder  and  you 
have  no  longer  salts,  or  acids,  or  organic  bodies,  but  a 
humming  chaos  of  unappeased  affinities. 

We  have  an  idea  of  forces  even  dimmer  than  our  idea 
of  matter.  There  is  vital  force,  displayed  in  growth, 
movement,  and  reproduction,  all  the  prodigious  activities 
of  life.  There  is  gravitation,  by  which  the  smallest 
particles  and  the  most  distant  worlds  throw  out  arms  to 
each  other  across  intervening  space,  by  which  apples 
fall,  and  suns  swing  planets.  There  are  chemical 
attractions  and  repulsions  by  which  the  atoms  cohere 
into  molecules,  or,  when  dissimilar  molecules  are 
brought  near,  rush  together  to  form  new  combinations. 
There  is  heat,  which  we  know  to  be  but  a  mode  of 
motion,  a  vibration  of  molecules,  slow  and  within  set 
limits  in  rigid  solids,  active  and  freer  in  liquids,  in  gases 
limited  only  by  external  pressure.  Electricity  we  know 
not  what  to  think  of ;  electricity,  without  corporeal 
existence  yet  flowing  in  currents,  without  substance  yet 
leaping  from  point  to  point  with  horrid  wonder  of  light 
and  heat.  Magnetism  is  still  vaguer,  associated  in 
some  fashion  with  electricity,  and  like  it  incorporeal, 
yet  resident  in  mailer.  And  last  of  all  there  is  the  ether, 
a  form  of  matter  of  extreme  tenuity,  passing  through 
and  through  the  most  solid  substances  and  reaching  out 
into  the  remotest  space,  not  so  much  a  substance  as  an 
imagined  vehicle  for  light  and  electricity. 

Here  is  no  ordered  philosophy  of  the  universe,  no 
polity  of  thought  with  ranks  of  dependent  laws.  We 
remember,  indeed,  something  about  energy,  something 
about  the  transformation  of  physical  forces,  that  from 
so  much  motion  comes  so  much  heat,  from  so  much 
chemical  action  an  electric  current  of  definite  strength. 
We  know  that  there  is  some  system  of  the  elements,  if 
only  because  there  was  a  doubt  whether  or  no  Argon 
had  its  vacant  place.  But  is  there  a  barrier  between 
organic  and  inorganic?  Arc  the  elements  themselves 
ultimate  facts,  to  be  taken  as  a  child  accepts  the  colours 
of  his  marbles  ?  Is  the  ether  a  convenient  fiction  with 
no  relation  to  the  other  forms  of  matter?  If  light  be 
vibrations  of  ether,  why  is  it  twisted  by  glass,  reflected 
from  a  polished  metal  ?  why  does  heat,  a  vibration  of 
molecules,  give  rise  to  light,  a  vibration  of  incommen¬ 
surable  ether?  Is  gravity  alone  without  a  vehicle, 
acting  through  space,  responsible  only  to  “the  square 
of  the  distance  ”  ?  Are  matter  and  force  indeed  inde¬ 
pendent  entities,  although  we  know  one  but  through  the 
other?  A  little  reflection  would  extend  our  list  of  ques¬ 
tions  indefinitely  ;  our  positive  philosophy  is  a  chaos. 

The  new  philosophy  shadowed  forth  at  the  British 
Association  has  been  growing  apace  and  bringing  order 
into  the  chaos.  Professor  Meldola  was  able  to  tell  the 
assembled  chemists  that  over  180  organic  compounds 
have  been  built  up  by  chemists  from  dead  matter.  The 
barrier  between  the  organic  and  the  inorganic  has  been 
trampled  down,  and  the  manufacture  of  all  the  sub- 
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stances  once  supposed  to  be  the  recnlt  ,  . 

vital  force  can  onlv  he  a  mo c  a  mysterious 

Biitschli  showed  us  how  t-r.  ei-°  tlrne•.  ^?t  ^ng-  since, 
that  reproduced  under  the  ^  6  &n  artl^c*a^  substance 
and  many  oHhe  physical  actTvT^?6  the  aPPea^nce 
artificial  protonlasm  wi.  .  5  ProtoPlasm.  His 

substances  found  in  protonlas°m  wf  °f.  the  chemical 
synthesized  by  the  chemist  "  a  '  ^  hen  these  have  been 
put  together  fhf  ZfoSS 

up  at  a  druistoTe  The  n  doct°r  s  Prescription  is  made 

so  far  into  the  affinities  of  thedem^nts' tha^Tt  isred^  ^ 
their  grouping  into  molecules  to  rule  i A  • 
predict  the  composition  and  some  nf  !  d  1S  abIc  to 
new  bodies  before  it  has  made  thTm  A  ^  pru°Perties  of 
themselves,  the  periodic  of  *S/?r.tbe  elen>ents 

ZSZ  'SB*™  “ 

5inS  And*  L'^pproach^r11'6’  ** 

is'fvoSex'-'rtg T/"  “^‘"o’rSrt 

of  closely  packed  '  h"f“  a  “«''"uous  mass 

~  “st:  rSeT  arjr^f 

gravitation  itself  are  similar  relations  beUveen  the'  T'™ 
^EyeThavS31^  thr°ueh  ,he  «h^.'-stems 

the  ffmUs  ofTur  caoraerTPOUnd^'  beyond 

ph~.  *wgjs-  ~F  ~"‘srb“ 

from  the  empirical  “laws”  fma^ ien?atlcal  lnferences 

Greek  philosophy  refer^X^* n u°m ’hers!  ^ 
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V 


fiance  and  mongsin. 


0  bne  tv^.6  has  studied  the  historv  ami  . 

geogh^phy  of  Indo-China  On  the  SDOr  f 

and  ErirFsh  official  publications  *i?P  l>  d,m  Frehch 
^  vharmes  in  rffXSSL”®*  h?  remark$  of  M. 


Francfe  tharmes  in  the  ^Z'  I  remark?  of  M- 
of  the'“  Revue  des  Denv  Wn  ?  >,  lbe  current  number 

pileaAing  in  the  cause  of  a  trumped  uo  daim^  uy  sPecial 
ras  gospel  the  French  nmfo  •  P  ,  UP  claim.  He  quotes 

'Governors  of  Kiang  KheniFiw  °  '  Burmese  Shan 

feudatories  of  Nan5.rof|iam  ^f^^-except  as 

of  Kiang  Kheng  which  ‘:lam—°v'er  the  eastern  portion 
as  Mongsin  (Muang  Sintrf  a'u’erts»  ,s  ProPerly  known 

recognize  that  the  same  chfef‘ Vot  e  ay\^at  Y?  French 

Mongsin,  but  he  does  so  bv  tit£  veras  W'an8 Kheng  and 
of  his  predecessors  it  w  a  \  i  ^  P^rfectIy  distinct.  One 
dates,  and,  besides  that  V  ^fdl^calt  (or  us  to  the 
crossed  the  Mekong' and  settled  at'lf  con,requence— 
did  not  take  Mongsin  bv  ftB  *foiigsm.  •  •  •  He 
right  o-f  conquest  **  In  nrH,  *  *  n°r.  d'd  he  96126  By 
a^ked  ami  obtained  the  wuhorizati*  6  'TC  *°rmal,y 
of  Siam,  «,d  T  Nan~tftat  is  to 

no  diffiedty  i„  brnnishiritref  ,,  M  5hou,d  have 

to  assert  that “^e 7hoSd  ’■•J1  is  °n& 

irrefutable  proofs  ”  of  a  b  It  ”°  dlfilcu,ty  in 
ff3  it  Is  another  thing-  to  disc  v  r  Z  S  sAtate™nt, 
l**  ‘iiese,  and  cauatlv  Asser‘^ 


official  mission  which  exnlored  th^  ivtoi 
on  whose  map  the  whole^if  \rn  6-  1  {ek°n§'  in  1866-68, 
the  Burmese  border  i  a.el  ngS'"  'S  |ho'vn  as  'vithin 
Kiang  Hsen  thaTrte  eas,er'  tank  of  ,h^}' J  ,ear"'  at 
site  that  city,  was  uninhabited  save  by "S ’  h?^  °T~ 
that  recently  three  Burmese  Shan  b  S-’  but 

130  houses,  had  been  built  on  the  eastem  f°,nta,n,n& 
four  or  five  miles  to  the  north  of  Kiant  Hsen  iV 
therefore,  evident  that  at  ^sen‘  Jt  was> 

held  the  country  on  the  east  bani^Viif  ^armese  Shans 

south  as  Kiang  Hsen  or  for  ^  Mek°n^  as  far 

Mongsin.  At  the  close  of  ?88?S  ^  S°Uth  of 

Burma  and  its  Shan  States  and"*  on^T6^  Upper 
Lord  Salisbury  forwarded  to  M  WadH  7  ^ gUSt>  l88V’ 
copy  of  which  is  contained  in  BluI  booK  ap~a 

iiis-faslsll 

JSmr^KkSS 

szr  s*  of,£rtlaFF“A) 

despatch  to  Lord  Rosehprv  L  xt  Duffenn>  ir>  his 
porting  his  conversations  \vith  ~M  d!^?.61"  I§93’  re' 
projected  buffer  State,  noted  that  “  Sn'n  6  ?VCr  the 
raised  as  to  our  rights  in  Kvaincr  rh  N  ques,tlon  was 

Ton  (Kiang  Tun^f  7  rg  Chaw8  !  and  Kyaing 

v  vicuig  lungj,  except  so  far  as  its  tmne  vn 

villages  are  concerned,  was  recognized  as  lvinJ  n 

of  the  territory  it  is  proposed  to  neutralize 

duf  ngCMno„bges(rrsdZtShh"t  that  K:a"" 

F7nch%„defvTu;e7,S„?"3Sthitt?rrcm”rt  *imC  *"a 

In  a  previous  article  I  pointed  out  that  K.W  in. 
was  a  principality,  or  province  nf  k'i  t  s  Kheng 

lv?ntw«tan?  TUng  teiTi.tor>r’  in  his  near  neighbourhood 
X  S  aste  ■ (or  want  of  inhabitants,  is  it  likely  that  the 
Governor  °f  Kiang  Kheng  should  have  sought  for  land 

KianTr"'  m  thf ‘?rri,OTy  °f  tho  foe  of  his  hege  ford 7 
Kiang  Tung  and  Siam  have  been  bitter  foes  and  mF 

Kiang’ 7  “^Sh""  ^h^sutsfqTn^eudsSetn  It  '. 

deic^uTa^riraZoitu^Ton  SjS  II t 

front, er  As  late  as  ,851-54  the  Zimmc  Shans  sid3d  bv 

Siam,  attiacked  Kiang  Tung  and  were  drivpn  k-  't 
tko  tZkAi  J  s  riuu  were  driven  txicvacross 

Intll  tSSo  h  k  ^  n6ar  y  e^erir,inated.  It  was  not 
until  1880,  when  the  Burmese  bhans  were  in  spen  rebel- 

hTt  theZim  A  iuS  °f  Burma  and  were  thus  weakened, 
that  the  Ztmmc<  Shams,  urged  on  by  the  Kin-  of  Siam 

crossed  the  Me  Kh6k  and  setfed  in  Kiang  Hsen,  thTn 

a  partially  deserted  province  of  Kiang  Tung.  When  at 

£1:*Hstn  ■«*».  I  was  informed  by  the  Siamese 
Shan  Governs  that  Nan  had  only  “  lately  repopulated 

MekoS"^"’  "’2  n°rtl’  of  ih‘  Brea,  ybend  Pof  thS 
letcong^  that  is  the  part  which  it  now  holds  of  the 

asms  M  some  of  the  streams  entering  the  river  to  the 
'east  o(  Kiang  Hsen. 

Summing  up  the  above,  we  find  that  from  1=64  ta 
’  ,  /  +  Nan  and  the  rest  of  the  Zimme  States,  which 
extended  as  far  south  as  Kampheng  Pet  in  Siam,  were 
under  Burmese  rule  ;  that  from  1774  to  1880  the  border- 
land  between  Nan  and  Kiang  Tung  was  deserted  ;  that 
I\an  did  not  attempt  to  repopulate  any  part  of  tho 
country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mekong  until  about  the 
latter  year;  and  that  it  will  bo  rather  difficult  for  M. 
V-harmes,  in  face  of  these  facts,  to  furnish  “  irrefutable 
fn°MfS  "rtilat  former  cnieis  jf  ^:ancr  Kheng  paid  tribute. 
n  for  occupying  Mongsin.  Holt  S.  Hallett, 


kkc  these,  arxil  cquaUy  withmV/Y  ^sserik)ns. 

forward  ai  fa, a  £  'l  ’i"'  ^ 

Olam,  to  the  y  ....  ™  .»«»  pushing  tbuir 


T 


PLBLIC-UODSE  reform. 


have  been  Yr  been  foukr,iL  aad  the  Local  Vetoists 
take  to  th-  'ateJ  ’  th<i  1,q.UOr  trad.crs  are  jubilant, 


<o  the*  eastern  third  of*the  &£”  ^a'^-  *befr 

w  no  w  trying  the  same  game  of^Y  d°m,n'ons-  and  take'foVk  WC,,>atcJ  J  th«  1!uuor  traders  are  jubilant, 
°r ?n  6  W‘  *hc  trif>ated  V  tb<lmselves  t  he  credit  of  having  largely  con- 

.,ae  ^’^hicci  1  predecessors  of  the  chief  of  Kia  k-t  The”  awards  the  success  ot  the  present  Government. 
“  dato.of  w  'hose  existence  is  unknown  nnTv  ie1?  "  ^  Ucsire  to  be  looked  uPon  as  l,ie  saviours  of  theU 

lived  before  orZter  ttte^  '  '  " 


- rench 


J  desire  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  saviours  of  theii 
country,  the  staunch  upholders  of  Church  and  State,  the 
protectors  of  v  ested  interests,  the  firm  allies  of  tbe  estab¬ 
lished  clergy  of  the  realm.  As  one  of  their  body  saR‘ 
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"  wt8r^3  tonMutand they  look  lo  their  allies  ^J^^^^oisdecr^eindrinking^ 

iiiiiiiP  iiiiilii 

wszswsmm  ifiissssps 

Amongst  the  Bills  drafted,  .  need  only ment.on  those  of  P-X  „ut  ope„ed  larger  ones 

iiii=i=  mssm, 

iiSillB  imSSt 

Well  let  us  see  whether  it  actually  was  this  system  or  ;  y  F  private  speculators,  who  sell  sol  ) 

other  which  accomplished  marvels  in  Sweden.  We 1  might  ^?5  ^  restaurants,  .cafts,  concert ^Us, 

back  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  there  P  are  excepted  from  the  supervision  of  the  ^oia& 

■  ““on\t'ord  to?^o“f  re^  <6  W.  ^  S  teflon,  In 

(about  40  quarts)  per  head.  The  physical  condition  of  the  the  profits  (after  deduction  for  managing  e 

people  wa^crilibly  bad,  one-third  of  the  young  men  Bergen  ^  making  grants  to  ^e  funds  of 

L-t  s  S=^:«  cE 

on  “brandwein”  was  greatly  increased.  At  the  same  a  ,  ^  ^  .g  food  to  be  obtained.  In  Bergen  ev 

time  a  great  temperance  wave  swept  over  the  land ,  P  ^  debarred  from  selling  spirits,  wh 

the  movement  received  the  hearty  support  of  Pnree  '  hotels  and  restaurants  can  sell  - 

f  isr.  aea'=S|HSS 

44,000,  and  the  consumption  had  dropped  fro  4  even  though  it  is  superior  to  tha!  held  flt 

litres  per  head.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  hap  international  Temperance  Congres  » 

pened  years  before  the  Gothenburg  system  was  thought  A -  he  ^nter  j  met  an  old  acquaintance 1  M.  A. 

Sf.  Then  in  ,855  more  stringent  .?uor  laws  were  Basle  las  s 

and  official  delegate  from  Norway  to  he  Cong  e  ^ 

tells  me  that  the  dr.nk.ng  of  s?  ts  “  mber 

increased  of  late,  and  he  attributes  ffi  to  I  8^  a(  the 

of  tourists  who  orne  to  ^  3  ?  boUlesP„f  brandy  and 

stores  of  the  travelling  in  the  country  where 

whisky  for  use  whilst  *  *  also  to  the  number 

they  would  be  unable  to  c  n  ’  He  said  that  the 
of  ships  that  touch  a  »  oonosite  t'ne  station, 

Samlag "  had works  came  and  bought 
where  men  from  the  ran  J  .  over  to  the  station 
bottles  of  spirits  w  lL  ,  The  Government,  as  I 

and  there  divided  among  them.  I "  laws  iast  year, 
have  said,  introduced  more  the  traffic  should 

Among  other  things  P  {  with  the  will  of  the 

Se  earned  on  by  the  company  y  ,«  gef^^l 

The  clause  of  the  Act  reads  xr.us 


of.  Then  in  1855  more  stringent  V 

passed,  and  out  of  these,  ten  years  later,  the  Gothen¬ 
burg  system  grew,  for  the  laws  in  the  country  districts 
were  not  at  all  the  same  as  those  in  the  towns.  I 
‘he  country  they  had  direct  local  veto,  which  enabled 
the  people  to  put  down  the  liouor-shops.  whereas  in  the 
.towns  it  wa,S  ifiuirect  local  veto  vested  in  the  a'^rmen 
aind  town  councillors,  who  were  often  anyt  ing 
than  interested  in  putting  down  the^  liquor 
So  in  1855  the  effect  of  the  local  veto  in  t  e  c  ^  ^ 
districts  was  to  reduce  the  number  of  public-  °u  . 
■557.  Out  of  2400  parishes  2000  adopted  oca  ’ 

wvhereas  in  the  towns  1754  licensed  houses  w^r^ 
going.  The  result  was  thaV  in  the  tow’.nS  „s  in  the 
one  licensed  house  for  every  288  persons,  where^ 
country  the  proportion  was  one  for  every  5745.  In  ic. 
thenationalconsumption  dropped  togj  litres  per  head  from 
46  in  1830  and  22  in  1850,  or  a  reduction  of  36J  litres  in 
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SS^w-'-SiSSs  5&S&^^SSS 

abolished,  ^majority  of  rtese'nrn|:fi,Saby  SUch  a  vote  fo™ers  as  Richard  III'  ft3'-' 'll1’56-  such  lim!ted  P«- 

£E£-I»9 

•be  same  JS"  «  d°  '«■<*  os  ^  ^  ^  “-'bee  : 

£ri 

towns  compared  very  favourab°vnwithhr  57  kseaP°.rt  Patched  in  the  open,  as  usual  77  H  ?'  °“r  camP  is 

sssr^sre 

foreign  town  foHts  model  T  T”^  W,shes  *°  have  a  reasons.  PfcketW  a™m3""P “  prer'rable  for  hygienic 
-  i  A  now,  rather  ***«"  a  «?«  of  camels, IndrlrorsS'  S°me  *'*  «M«* 

BSpof'1 Ches°™p?owser?  “  T  “ha“tS  the cfeWng  7=  "IfJ^ndsoundlesssave  for- 

ne^SapersPT„7S  «£££.*££  oo^picSou/cfcu^g 

SLJSSteSS“  I°h°e  P-vidPed “hey0fa7„00tl  ^1^7771,7 ‘b^l <^^55 

=riSHI^ 

and  bars  only^It' 'fc'no,™1'  a"d  g°'  The>’ "7*5  shlfl’ta"^^""  ^  f  ,hrtal  hereaway  «>e  tiger 

! £  ibouaanl 

.tatc“P',a?he:r  “FS-r®  5  S2,^  SS£  Iny 

P^oudsi ^ 

Stfci. 

p°u^rslquitab,e  PtrhefdrLts°,aSi'd  S' tL™1  Water  d  ^  noon,idfhre7kS  ^  and 

in  which  they  canPedear°omraCb’utah  or  six  >'ears-  the  general  controller  of  affat”"!  breakfast.  As 

^X^S^rman^f  7“ Sa^bS  &£  £*»  ta" 

wholesale  trade.  The  idea  k^^ii0  tHeir  ,egltimate  horses-  Then  I  h-uaftn  bC  feed  for  our  elephants  and 
the  Bishop  is  success^  d  fu-CelIent>  and  if  °"ly  { *r  sore  backs  P^t  th,e  elePhants  to  see  how 

abolition  of  tied  and  bound’ houses  anxious  task,  for  only  half-  dozen ' dah'carr>,'nff  :  an 

more  than  three-fourths  of  the  nuhlir  K  H  COn.st,tute  may  be  trusted  to  bear  !  Wh  °f  °ur  eIePhants 
country  he  will  be  entitled  to  the^ratiiuSenf  n  the  ^  Sa»  »”*  make  them  useless  for'tr  °^t  °f  a 
tions  of  the  Temperance  party,  as  fhe  tied  and hn^  a  re,mainder  of  our  expedition  PUrp°Se  f°r 

of  Temperance' reform. °bBut  will ^h'e^be^abl^tcrd^6^^?  -°f  ™  enclosure 

lu'STs^r^  £&&S 


Exchequer.  .  -  - 

J-  W.  Leigh. 

tiger  hunting  in  the  nepaul  terai. 


an^aV^rwe^CCTwrei^6  S°  S°°n  as’  b*  Patience 

of  food  and  drink  Out  in  ..  the  'lie.s  a  suffieiency 

tUf  '•  and  &ive  audience  to  our  trail-burners"  who’h ' ^  °Ur  pipes 

\A/E  are  encamped  in  the  suh  i  .  to  camp  with  a  svnchmnlu  iters,  who  have  returned 

ouA;?^ 

nominal  sway  of  a  puppet  monarch  of  7  m  "  ""  diro«ions.  And  very  much  ?  c  three  di,rere"t 

■srBS^  r«5  .z% 

"aay  lands.  ,„  Eng, and  he  s„ 
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starting  immediately  for  that  point,  because,  setting  out 
at  ten  o’clock,  we  should  arrive  at  our  destination  an 
hour  or  two  before  the  tiger  would  think  proper  to  come 
down  into  it  from  the  forest.  Those  hours  may  be  more 
profitably  employed  than  in  drawing  a  likely  cover 
blank,  or  warning  the  tiger  against  coming  into  it. 

By  ten  o’clock  our  howdah  elephants  are  marshalled 
before  the  tents,  and  we  mount  and  stow  away  our  para¬ 
phernalia  of  guns,  rifles,  ammunition,  te*' 

bottle,  a  book  perhaps,  a  gigantic  double-lined  umbrella 
to  be  held  over  us  by  the  attendant  in  the  back  seat,  a 
a  native  blanket,  folded  as  a  cushion  now  but  to  be  un¬ 
folded  and  thrown  around  us  should  the  wild  bees  attac  . 
that  is  the  simple  kit  of  him  who  cares  not  for  luxuries. 

Half  a  mile  from  our  camp  we  enter  a  stretch °  g  d 
in  which  it  would  be  hopeless  to  look  for  tigers,  and 
our  forty  elephants  are  ranged  in  line  in  order  to  beat 
for  game  of  a  less  ambitious  kind.  The  order  to  adv ance 
is  given,  and  I  sound  on  a  dog-whistle  the  signal  of 
«  general  shooting.”  The  mahouts,  thoroughly  alive  to 
the  fact  that  tigers  are  not  likely  to  present  themselves 
keep  their  beasts  in  rank  so  regular  that  no  likely  patch 
of  cover  shall  be  passed  unbeaten  ;  and  we  are  oft. 

Now  from  one  howdah,  now  from  another,  anon  from 
two  or  three  howdahs  simultaneously,  guns  and  rifles 
are  fired,  as  birds  and  beasts  rise  or  break  before  us 
Now  falls  a  black  partridge,  now  a  peacock  comes  to 
earth  with  all  his  panoply  of  gorgeous  Plumaj?®» ' 
hog-deer  or  a  cheetul  dies  ;  and  so  our  death-dealing 
line  moves  on,  broken  only  when,  for  a  few  ni'nutes, 
one  elephant  stops  to  pad  a  stag  or  pig  or  °ther  £a  , 
too  heavy  to  be  lifted  by  the  elephants  trunk,  and 
handed  (or  trunked)  to  the  mahout  for  safe.  keeping  in 
a  bag.  Other  wild  things  fall  in  this  improvised  battue  . 
swamp  partridge  (incorrectly  styled  chikore),  hares, 
and,  raised  out  of  a  bit  of  marshy  ground  a  s snipe. 

But  all  these  smaller  creatures,  albeit  useful  tor 
commissariat,  and  especially  for  the  stan  mg  s  beaded 
are  insignificant  by  comparison  with  a  splendidly  headed 
sambhur.  That  gives  a  glory  to  our  bag  that  outshines 
all  else.  The  killing  of  that  noble  stag  is  a  fortunate  as 
well  as  a  brilliant  achievement;  for  ordinarily  the 
sambhur  only  exhibits  himself  when  the  shikari,  being 
directed  to  reserve  his  fire  for  tiger,  may  not  shoot  him 
We  have  done  fairly  well  in  that  strip  of  grass,  and 
now  proceed  to  beat  the  dry  course  of  a  forest  stream 
in  some  parts  of  which  there  is  cover  of  grass  below  a 
shade  from  the  overhanging  trees.  Here  we  may,  with 
luck  and  proper  strategy,  rouse  a  tiger  ;  consequently 
more  careful  tactics  have  to  be  adopted.  Three  of  ou 
four  guns  are  sent  as  “  stops”  to  advanced  posts  up  the 
nullah,  whitherward  they  make  their  wa7  by  forest 
routes  ;  one  remains  to  drive  along  the  nulla  > 
being  flanked  on  either  hand  by  beating  elephants  that 
shall  keep  such  line  as  circumstances  and  the  mahou 
sense  of  honour  (a  dubious  quantity)  may  permit.  Upon 
all  is  laid  the  injunction  that  there  shall  be  no  shot  fired 

save  at  tiger,  panther,  or  bear.  .  .  . 

Grateful  is  the  shade  that  now  and  again  mitigates 
the  terrors  of  the  sun  for  him  who  slowly  makes  his 
way  along  the  nullah  bed.  But  not  to  this  meteoro¬ 
logical  change  is  his  attention  given  ;  his  whole  mind  is 
devoted  to  study,  close  and  unrelaxed,  of  every  clump 
of  grass  that  may  hold  a  tiger— of  every  point  on  eithe 
bank  from  which  a  tiger  may  emerge.  For  vv  en 
forest  king  shall  be  aroused,  if  aroused  he  be,  it  may  be 
the  veriest  snap-shot  that  shall  be  had  at  him,  and  will 
be  no  shot  at  all  if  the  shikari  be  slow  to  see  him.  bo 
with  watchful  eye  and  vigilant  does  he  who  holds  the 
nullah  advance  when  the  time  for  advance  has  come. 

Silence  pervades  the  scene,  save  for  the  crackling  of 
fallen  branches  under  the  heavy-footed  elephants  and 
rough  brushing  through  cover  as  the  line  moves  on.  A 
jungle  hen  is  disturbed  out  of  a  grass  tuft,  and,  wit 
her  brood  of  chicks,  makes  for  the  forest  ;  a  jackal  steals 
across  the  open  ;  a  peacock  rises  and  carries  his ■butterfly- 
spotted  tail  in  amongst  the  gal-trees  ;  but  nothing 
appears  that  shall  stir  the  shikari’s  pulse,  and  the  silence 
here  and  on  ahead  is  unbroken  by  gunshot.  Patience, 

as  well  as  vigilance,  is  needed. 

So  for  some  three  furlongs  the  main  line  wends  its 
wav  up  and  along  either  bank  of  the  nullah,  what  time 
the  stops  move  forward  to  head  the  driven  quarry . 
None  of  the  smaller  denizens  of  the  woodland  rise  or 


run  unassailed  by  him  who  holds  the  pass.  Still,  for 

many  minutes  is  the  forest  silence  unbroken  by  report 

of  firearm  or  other  sound,  save  those  which  the  heavy- 
footed  elephants  evolve.  Suddenly  Motimohul,  the 
howdah-bearing  behemoth  of  the  nullah,  dashes  h 
trunk  against  the  ground  with  resounding  noise,  an 
forth  from  out  of  a  dense  grass-patch  a  tiger  dashes,  is 
seen  in  time,  and  sorely  wounded  as  it  mounts  t 
nullah’s  bank.  Untouched  by  bullet,  that  tiger  mig 
have  disappeared  in  the  leagues  of  forest  that  hereaway 
extend  on  three  sides  ;  being  hit,  it  turns  in  its  course 
and  springs  upon  the  elephant  in  the  nullah  bed  some 
feet  below  it,  reaches  the  pad,  and  clings  there. 

Now,  if  that  elephant  would  but  stand  for  a  matter  o 
ten  seconds,  the  tiger  would  receive  its  coup  de  grace 
from  him  who  rides  in  the  howdah.  But  the  intelligence 
of  Motimohul  does  not  grasp  the  situation  ;  it  on  y 
rises  to  the  occasion  sufficiently  to  move  her  to  do  that 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  is  the  worst  thi  g 
be  done.  She  curls  her  trunk  up  to  set  that  out  of  t 
way  of  a  tiger  that  is  nowhere  within  reach  of  it,  an 
bolts  blindly.  The  tiger  drops  to  the  ground,  shak 
and  doubtless  puzzled,  and  the  curtain  drops  on  act  1. 

Fortunately  a  tiger  badly  hit  is  generally  a  tiger 
bagged,  and  this  one  is  in  that  case.  0  •, 

pulled  up  in  something  within  a  quarter  of  a  m  , 
after  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  smash  her  howdah 
amongst  the  trees  ;  the  line  of  elephants,  which  has 
broken  up  in  disorder,  is  rallied  ;  the  stops  come  in  from 
the  front,  and  we,  with  such  orderly  arrangement 
mav  be,  retrace  our  steps.  We  beat  the  cover  of  the 
nullah  and  its  banks  with  scrupulous  attention  to  every 
thicket  that  may  hold  the  tiger.  By  dint .ot _  much 
forcible  language  in  the  vernacular  of  a  country  that  has 
a  peculiar  potency  of  vocabulary,  by  dint  of  lavish  pro¬ 
mise  of  backsheesh  as  well,  our  mahouts  do  their 
duty  to  some  extent— and  with  success  ;  the  tiger  rises 
from  out  of  its  grassy  refuge,  roars,  and  charg 
fall,  pierced  by  half-a-dozen  bullets,  just  as  for  a  seco 
time  it  had  come  home  to  one  of  our  elephan  s 

Hurrah!  We  do  not  shout  thuswise,  for  "e  *re 
Englishmen  and  not  emotional  ;  moreover,  * our  1 Croats 


A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  THE  GERMANS. 

A/T  TEODOR  DE  WYZEWA,  though  a  Pole  by 
l\  1 .  birth,  is  so  much  of  a  Frenchman  by  education 
and  sympathies,  that  his  view  of  Germany,  as  set  forth 
in  the  very  interesting  book  “Chez  les  Aileman  ^ 
L’Art  et  les  Mceurs,”  published  some  months  ago,  may 
be  more  or  less  taken  as  showing  how  the  Germans 
look  when  seen  through  French  spectacles.  The  first 
part  “  Un  Voyage  aux  Pnmitifs  allemands,  appeared 
in  1887  in  the  ‘‘Revue  Ind^pendante”  ;  the  second.  La 
Vie  et  les  Mceurs  dans  l’Allemagne  d  a  present,  in 
the  “Revue  des  Deux  Mondes”  in  1891.  Between  them 
thev  define  and  discuss  the  Germany  of  the  past,  as 
it  manifested  itself  in  the  arts,  the  ideal  Germany  ,  and 
the  Germany  of  to-day,  as  it  reveals  itself  m  its  social 
characteristics,  and  especially  in  the  new  civilization  ot 
BeS  the  actual  Germany.  The  method  and  manner  of 
these  two  studies  are,  as  they  should  be,  very  dlfferei)J  ’ 
the  second  being  severely  impersonal,  and  concerned  vv  ith 
the  analysis  of  "fact,  while  the  first  is  intensely  personal 
full  of  a  gentle  philosophic  humour,  and  concerned  vv  ith 
he  v  Iguer  aspects  of  Esthetics,  and  largely  vvith  thei 
emotional  quality  ;  the  impressions,  not  so  much 1  of  the 
art-critic,  as  of  the  sentimental  traveller  who  loves  a 
for  what  it  conveys  to  him,  to  whom  art  is  a  lar^fpa 
of  sentiment.  It'  is  on  M.  de  Wyzewa  s  view  o  '  the 
Germany  of  to-day  that  we  wish  to  make  a  few  comments 
M.  de  Wyzewa  begins  his  study  ot  the  Germans,  > 
ingeniously,  by  a  somewhat  detailed  examinahon  of  the 
German  temperament  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  hve 
senses.  His  conclusion  is  that  “  les  cinq  sens  des  Alle¬ 
mands  sont  restes,  pour  ainsi  dire,  h  1  etat  primitif,  san 
que  l’usage  seculaire  ait  pu  les  accoutumer  &  percevoir 
les6 nuances  des  sensations."  As  a  theory  this  sound* 
so  well  that  it  is  a  pity  that  reality  does  not  bear  it  out. 
In  only  two  out  of  the  five  cases  can  any  real  support  be 
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found  in  fact  for  this  ingenious  caprice  of  theory  M 

eating  th?  rf  ?  °bserves  the  eternal,  indiscriminate 
confiS,  Ceaseles,s>  unvarying  beer-drinking,  which 

*  that^the  Germ^T  Unki'ld  Sa-vin-  of  Montaigne, 

not  h!6  nS  d°-  n0t  taste’  the>‘  shallow.  He  does 

stances  0^  mentl°n  °"e  °f  the  most  singular  im 
the  snectacl  nfPre°CCUP,atl0n  W,th  eatin?  and  drinking  : 
to  have  l  .T611,  aad.women-  who  may  be  supposed 
•  l  rZa(^y  liad  their  dinner,  crowding  round  the 

open-a,r  buffets  ,h«  fntr'a««  « *  thaa.rifai perform! 
ance,  eating  sausages  in  their  fingers.  F 

Again,  there  is  some  excuse  for  the  notion  that  Ger- 

Jf  s"'htre  'Co,61  dfCI’ent  in  the  delicacies  of  the  sense 
&  '  German  pictures  and  German  toilets  are  alone 

Mu?d™  German  ar,  is  one  fmmt "e 
ffort  to  pamt  gaudy  things,  sentimental  things  without 
ha  slightest  endeavour  to  see  .hem  as  they  afe’  "  thou 

drLHust  as"  re  30  artiStL'  Visi°"  '  German  "'omen 

effect’  SlratGrn  u-tS  pauU’  without  seeing  the 
rtect  of  what  they  combine  in  colours  or  what  thev 

7  a  llttle  blt  of  the  front  of  their  dresses  f 

outdoor  walking;  naturally  full  in  figure,  they’ make  no 
attempt  to  attenuate  their 'charms  by  lustVe  fines 
of  draper;  and,  with  every  physical  inducement  to 

moderation  in  dress,  they  will  st'roll  down  Unter  den 

with  fouV"1!^  thTelVeS  t0  bC  dreSS£d  fashionablv, 
h  '  u  d'stmct  and  jarring  tones  of  red  in  skirt 

stand®  Ma  A  "tv  ParaS°h  But  how  a-  we  to  underl 
Hand  M.  de  Wyzewa  when  he  assures  us  that  the 

Ser  quantitv°  oftheirfdefiden^  in  the  Sense  of  smell  by 
tne  quantity  ot  perfumes  which  they  use 5  In  Paris' 

vard'  lealesaStSredlWran  "uT  y°U  paSS  011  the  boulel 
Xa  ’  aves  a  trai1  of  scent  behind  her  ;  in  Berlin  it  is 

nr  an  >  0  beer,  and  scarcely  any  one  but  the  dandy 
fficer,  who  comes  to  you  in  a  fragrant  cloud.  But  it  is 
e^ard  t(?  thf  sense  of  hearing  that  M.  de  Wyzewa  is 
most  completely  at  fault.  He  tells  us  seriously:  ‘‘II 

les  \llfaS  df  Peup-e  qui  aime  la  musique  auta'nt  que 
1  mo  in  dni,C'r  ™oremda.ic«dy  o'™. 

the  rrenchmai?  Z‘ves  y°u  but  a  broad,  general  effect 

“£T“MTr  “la  nfanca  encou'? 

thoJt  ’c  M-  dc  Wyzewa  endeavours  to  support  his 

senses  by  the  unde.velop.ed  condition  of  the  German’s 

prois  que  la  sentimentality  des  Allemands  T  V  ’  JC 
incompatible  avec  lepaisseur  de  leurs  s^ns  I ”  P3S 

Ssse"  plus1  faSjOCCup^e  k  IanaIyse  des  sensations! “e" 
laisse  plus  facilement  envahir  par  la  reverie  F  ., 

d  une  notion  exacte  et  d<kaiIlJe  des  formes 

iillpii 

he  adores  and  despises  in  equal  measure  ^d  in 
quite  camera  zed  «nv  if  „  1  ...  .  ure<  antl  m  a 

.aitrandt^iS  ^i  ™, ,  “  g™? 

Certain  external  differences  there  are  and  a  fim!  ' 

outward  crossness  .  ’.no  a  little  more 

Dart  of  thiV  u  d  cvident  sentimentality  on  the 

part  of  the  German  ;  but  we  scarcely  venture  to  iLmi 

in  his  heart  of  hearts,  the  average  Eng  ishma^  ha  ^  ’ 

.more  intelligent  comprehension  If  the  "nature  of  woman! 
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%  it 

except  a  machine-made  readiness  to  be  ruled  Now  'it 
mifitata,nly;-Ue  that  never  —  rule  and  oide’r,  afikTn 
blindl^obeyed  ^thln^T''”0’  S°  rigidly  enforced>  so 
on  your  stairs  must  be  turned  out'aTten  'V,bere  the  fas 

tilieCelevPenrmiSNon  °btained  you  wish  to  playtfie  p”ano 

one  is 

0§msm 

,0 The  eear.°hTa'ehad<ir-  ,The,ie'“™“t " has C 

himself  than  he  plant's  h2>S'on°tKS“^S?ain 
tenant  who  takes  the  place  from  whkh  he  has  ,Z 
moment  risen.  The  German  has  the  keenest  recotni 
tion  of  this  primary  fact  :  that  power  is  power  and  That' 

^  WHe"  individ™'  -tionfs usT- 

ess,  ne  is  content  to  form  a  quiet  unit  in  a  powerful  mass  • 
the  moment  individual  action  becomes  effective  he’ 
asserts  himself;  and,  if  a  Frenchman  thinks  that  helacks 
at  Sedan.  ^mber  the  campaign  which  ended 

STowth*  ^eRqUi-te  mode,:n’  the  extraordinarily  rapid 

bromrht-  f  Uu’  CCrtain  new-  disturbing  elemen  s’ 

brought  from  without,  have  already  begun  to  modffv  the 

P  nmary  elements  of  the  German  character,  andSot  as  M 

reaS°”a Wy  infers,  to  their  advantage ^  Here 
this  facon  de  foire  permanente  ou  Ton  vient  seulement 
pour  gagner  ou  depenser  de  l’aro-ent  ”  wherp  -i 

variably  fo,|br°U'^'  ,he  --fdL'ad^XesZT™ 
observes  o  m  J*s  tra,n'  “je  grains,”  M.  de  Wyzewa 
,  que,  dans  un  milieu  si  bruyant  et  si  afFnini 

5Iu!  que,  ?ous  1'fnfluence  de  Sr?in 

-WCuW- r  r-f 

mande  dans  les  sures  voles  de  la  iisigna.ion  e.  de  fa  pro! 

qufseraTt7ra7dadoy  '  “  US  AHemands  a.,raLtLau?fe 
des  setit^nk 

heredity  and  hereditary  legislators 

T  XT  _  . 


\ 


A  V/IVO, 

TN  a  recent  review  of  Dr.  Nordnn’c  “ 

the  errors  ^into^hic^he"^!^^^^1^6*^ 

.of  which  he  has  failed  ,0  rise  t  ttZrZ  "  ““ 

.S  not  so  much  characteristic  of  himself  as  of  the  l1"5"0” 
oTJZt  a°fsi°„S.efiand  S"PCrncial  "’intera*"  whomT 

ipssasis 

Of  exceedingly  mixed  or.Vin  tk°:P  he,declares.  are 
whole,  will  not  bear  looking  into  ■  an^therefeHl8’  a*  '* 

were,  and  to  impute  these  Qualities  A  •  lf  thc^ 

i,s,°vheiaC,°edVC'1"'0nal  Ues  1’y'Vhic'h  our  civilization 'of  to-^lay^ 
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-rhe  around  which  Dr.  Nordau  occupies  throughout 
*  :c  thp  p-round  vulgarly  occupied  by 

sirr  « «f  .4  *<«  ^ 

attack  them  ;  but  what .  we  tare  0  poi^  ^  ^  mean 

j“SsagyrZ.  certain  Superior  qualities  are  incapable  of 

«=*  «R  "  b  s 

mission  or  the  non-transmission  of  them  attects  z 

tliScS^SSSn  ?f  congenital  superiorities  but 

in  The°arfstocracies  which  have  been  most  immediately 

Tliustrate^cmr  observations|by^reference^to  the^aristoct^atm 

r^^^7£Bzii£z. 

exceptional  genius.  c,assPto  „|,ich  they  belong  is 

relatives  of  the  same  or  similar  parei  &  > 
whom  have'  b,se 

!tVScldm0toSpower  on  any  suc^f— 
that  the  ddest  surviving  sOj,  with  some  con- 

family,  comes  in  narents  are  miraculously 

legislature  rest.  Top  t  th  fact  that  hereditary 

most  rudimentary  way  ,  it  rests  u  hereditary 

ally  rich  country  ^riculture,  which 

of  landowners,  not  only  repjrese -  *  industry  of  the 

till  quite  recent  times  was  t  P  P  J  visible 

Kingdom,  but  fave.  as  .t  were.^1 1  ^  i„  their 
.and  immovable  ki  be  ^  ^  this  reasoning 

political  behaviour.  1  >  ,  ,  ,  and  that  all  might 

will  apply  to  all 

withequaljusticeclaim  defensible.  Pitt  said  every 

no  doubt,  such  a  coatentmn  is  detens  thousand 

— nceof  which  in  .became 
^',ywho “s  suf  viaiTsha,,;  no.  be  so  many  in 

number  as  to  constitute  an  unwieldy  chamb^  ^  ^ 

time  the  men  with  ten  °a  h  m  derived  their  incomes 
by  far  the  greater  number  ofthem  den  ^  ^  own 

from  land  ;  and  YfTeven  >  House  of  Lords  which 
principle,  he  would  have  had  a .House  °  were  to 

was  absolutely  unmanageable  ,  Wg  should  have  a 

be  distributed  on  Pnnm^ .now,  we  mem. 

^0rsSeanToPf  these  a^rge  pfopor, ion  would  be  mere 


from  one  year  to  another.  A  le|'sIa^e  ^^ahh  of  its 

fore,  whose  ^'“^^“  mry  where  there  are  so  many 
members,  must,  in  a  y  wealthy  men, 

wealthy  men  as  in  ours,  consist  not. °J.  “1  Kav,  of 

but  merely  of  a  -‘“f  tfon  thui  necessitated 

c0oUu[debebeaccoBmpliIhed  by  nominations  to life  o;aterm 
of  years,  and  has  no  necessary  true.  The 

hereditary  principle  at  all.  Ibis  P  >  The  auto_ 

connection  is  not  necessary,  it  is  accidenta 
matic  selection  of  the  members  of  theUpgr  Housej 
inheritance  is  merely  one  means  of  arriving  ^ 

which  might  be  arrived  at  ^  va"ous  1  >er;tance 

that  we  are  pointing  out  is, s®l*c " ™  Jt[c  incalcul- 
does  produce .a  result  which  House 

able,  or  fortuitous  ;  but  that  it  prowUes  faculties. 

But  to  describe  a  Pee”  e"s  ake  in  the  country  of  so 
merely  of  wealth— ot  a  sitaoie  sia*  ag  wg  have  _ - - 

many  thousands  a  year  1S  manner.  It  con- 

already  hinted,  in  a  very  h  health  is  its  basis, 

5M  Influences'Ll  traditions  ^  hereditary 
wealth  gives  rise  to  and  which  s“"°"snda"°osphere  . 

eadUaSlsoeofSa«0tShe”ociair  and  intellectual  advantages 
which  it  secures  for  them  as  bfe  goes  on.  ^  ^everysense 

liifiliaiii 

^"e^!«andcaS;able,andtha.S 

are  as  an  acting  force  transmitted  ,n  n™,  es 

of  these  famUies'mt^'be/ot^how'consfdcuous  congenital 

g  T»tbs!  aS  ^thus  bn^nms^, 

are  the  facts  which  are  rea  y  exist  in  countries 

tocratic  institutions,  such ,^aHeast,  as ;exis^t  ^  The 

which  are  not  peopled  y  nualities  plays  a  certain 

Physiological  transmission  of  qua' pi Servient  to 
part  in  the  matter  :  but  it  is  .  and  unleSs 

the  transmission  °f  ^  ^  ^  •  ssible  to  argue 

S'ln^urpte^thi  for  an  hereditary  legislature  or 

^wThave  no  space  here  to  P-^^^thaftEe 

further  ;  but  ^have  been  insisting  are  not 

principles  on  which  v  but  in  any 

exemplified  in  an  aris  ocr  Q[_  |ess  permanent, 

dass  whose :  condemns  habituaUy  succeed  to  the 

cafiings  Ind  the  chcnmstances  of  their  fathers. 

GLOUCESTER  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL, 
i. 

UAVT7  olwavs  regarded  musical  festivals  with  a 
HA\  E  alway  &  Th  seem  to  me  specimens 

1  certain  holy  h°rr°  '  h  e5  of  fraud  in  which  each  of 
of  that  exquisitel)  E  g  >  P  ,  £  or  sbe  is  overreach- 
two  parties  believes  for  a  ^  d*  J  this  to  be  indeed  the 

ing  the  other  party  and  findin&this^  ^  & 

case,  combines  with  hiSp  ^  onlP/overreached  because 

third  party,  ^  »  overreaching  the  other  two  parties, 
he  imagines  he  i  *  ojerreac  ^  ^  ^  Charity  pe0ple 

Music  used  to  tin  freely  for  Music’s  benefit, 

might  be  induced  t  P  saying  Music  people 

while  Charity  thought  that  b>sa>m^  ^  Ch^rity-S 

h0U  fit  beituTpity  that  we  usually  speak  of  Music  and 
St-  as  ladies,  to  ^ ^ymbo^  like  ^any  other 

symbols,  only  setves  l  ;c  of  ,he  musical  festivals 

lshUfspedaded  professor' with  a  small  connection^ 
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chirii8  the 

a  large  family,  most  frequently  a  .0c^or’  likewise  with 
*  eye  bent  in  the  sameq  dire/in/  ^  raCbCe’  and  an 

and  with  the  same  determinaHon  **  n  \  pr°[essor's> 
fessor,  discovering  that-  nni-i,'  '  Doctor  and  pro- 

running  against  each  other  havf  for  mt’  ^  ga'ned  by 
for  the  amiable  purpose  J  *  formed  a  partnership 

fraud  upon  a  third  partv^V^  °Ut  an  extensive 

Public.  A  more  admirable  sS7  the  E^Hsh 

The  Engishman  lo/es to Tht  k  devised- 

one  and  getting  more  than  v*l  1S  doinff”  some 
nothing  will  teach  him  that  he  is  ah/^  J-18  mone>’-  and 
«n  the  process,  fust  as  for  JL  /  ys  hlmseIf  “done” 
matron  thought  the  price  of  th/  th®  OVVer  middle-dass 
pound  of  tea  really  came  out  o'  “V Sh,e  got  with  a 

paterfamilias  pays  his  five  nm,  "a  deaIer  s  pocket,  so 
that  besides  hearing  the  music  ^  S-  °r  Seats’  imagining 
the  recording  angel  for  t  L leFlSget^nS  credit  with 
may  be)  performing  an  act  nf  ?  charity,  or  (fhe  case 
the  credit  in  his  own  locality  nfh*"^  an.d  aIso  gating 
Porter  of  music.  To  expose  t  °Ver  and  sap- 

testivals  is  both  difficult  and  uselessly ffl  °f|  m.usical 
firsc  place,  because  the  mao-ic  n-n-i  r-u  EirEcult,  )n  the 
medical  Charity,  calling  £  v^?‘d  Chanty>  especially 
agonized  wretches  too  poo?  tohTZ  °^: r?ief  ^iven  to 
sician,  even  for  Charitv’/Li  °  be  attended  by  any  phy- 
of  many  who  know  S  aboufu^i? ““  beS‘ 
have  no  feelings  to  be  stirred  I™  d  because  those  who 
jobs  as  libretto- writine  and  thl  s?uared  by  such  little 

festivals.  Useless  in  th,  mak!n^  of  histories  of  the 
infirmity  of  the  English  m^d00  u  P!aCe’  because  of  that 

So  long  as  the  EnglishmarTthinks  h'e^  '  ^  ^ d 
for  nothing  over  and  above  what  hJ g6ttm^  somethmg 
«  ill  musical  festivals  flourish  tn  T •  Payt  for’  SO  ,onff 
Eeeds  and  Birmingham  NT.'  u  Smce  the  citizens  of 
much  too  thrift  to  supportThe  ^  G,?UCester-  are 
f'nd  Englishmen  from  XJ  parts  Zl  ^  °r  P°°r’ 

Jend  help  unless  they  can  o-afn  1  •  k  generosity  to 
something  in  the  very  act  **o7  prlyf  ,ma."in.e  they  gain 
lervent  wish  that  festivals  mav  fln  ng’u  ?  ‘S  my  most 
seems  a  pity  they  cannot  V- 1  Ph  Ionff-  Only,  it 

comes  on  fairly  well  at  present0^  t  ‘Terentiy.  Charity 

cunious  doctor,  come  on  so  m,  h  W°uld  he>  the  impe- 
radiant  muse,  not  The  sSecta TZ  ,f  Music> 

httle  better?  Of  court.?  ,  d  Pr°fessor,  came  on  a 
festival  performances  are  abJ?  fC| 3,1  heard  that  the 
safely)  ‘‘as  perfect  as  tL  b  U  eIy  perfect’  or  (more 
such  reports  are  part  of  the  ircun?stances  permit,”  but 

the  ,ruth  rc  ,te  an  wh!ci*  >° 

people.  I  shall  presently  have  to  l  r°T  the  EnffJifo 
tion  permitted  bycircumstanrl?  •  fh°T  that  the  Perfec- 
and  I  may  say  a?  once  that  thl S,*str,ctl /circumscribed  ; 
entirely  due  to  the  large  number  o°f  °mingS  are.  near,y 

crammed  into  so  smafl  a  space  Noh°nC^rtSjWhlch  are 

can  give  eight  concerts  fn  f  Y  band  and  no  chorus 
fast,  or  even  the  third  with  theY  /?ayS  and  COme  to  the 
in  their  work,  that  they  came  or  shYldt’  Cnergry>  delight 
fir’L  But  Charity  demands  [£  U  haVe  C°me  to. the 
concerts  are  given  because  rh->  concerts,  and  eight 

oneseesthataefi^S«S^K,den,anfs  them  a“d 

bnes,  that  the  main  object  is  to  m  nuagrant,ycommercial 
Music  for  the  sake  of  the  spectacled^6  Toney-  to  exploit 

employed  doctor  The/  •  d  professorand  the  un- 
entity  or  £2  Jnh;  Z—S  lalk  is  ••‘,l  “f  <he 
«t,  the  number  who  listen  to  fin  °f  Pe°P'e  Who  sing 
taken  and  shared  between  th-  n’r  /  amount  of  money 

~in  the  convention?  Xse  ‘U?fTa°rand  the  doclo>- 

charities  after  expenses  aS  paid  ”  Vo  T'  f°  the  ,ocaI 
the  quality  of  the  singing  o/the'musi/  ^  n0tlllng  of 
these  are  always  assumed  to  be  ?i°f  ratber’ 

Perfect  :  they  are  very  far  from  P  f  f  L  The>’  are  not 
fections,  and  the  crowd  of  r  perfect  ;  and  the  imper¬ 
fections  are  shown  ullim TtTertS  31  Which  ‘he  imper- 
making  the  very  notion  of  C  '  gCt  upon  your  nerves 

UntLow?,Ter  °Lat„mral  rostiv»'  horrible  ’ 

‘hat  the  horror  can  be  jrcaHvV<!  °Ccurrcd  10  anyone 
Slmply.  Here,  for  instance  is  Cl  m'  'ratetl,  and  very 

hugging  gables,  quaint  ^ardpn?  °,d  'vorld>  a  town  of 
resting  peacefully?  free^ from  fret  ’ churc^s, 

'^difficulties  are 
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S^roS”«,<^s‘^li”?!‘>ifoas«,  and  when 
of  coming  into  collision  with  the  h^PPy  Way 

Tennyson’s  lotus-eaters  return T  a  .u  T  head‘  Untii 
marked  upon  the  man  no  Td  the  °tus  isIand  is 
brains  can  be  found  than  h!/e  ^hlT^  r6P°Se  f°r  tired 
reproach  no  longer  the  Church  H'  IOg  s^ayed  here  you 
long  and  honourable  lives  in  H  •  'gnitanos  who  spend 
they  cannot  help  it,  that  you  J.1’//1!6’  you  knoiv  that 
you  compelled  to  live  in'such  ^sootl?  ^  Same  were 
How  is  it  then  that  this  citv  of  fi  so°fo'ng  atmosphere, 
abide  for  weeks  in  perfecr  ^  £ep’  where  you  might 
ment,  is  converted  by  the  fesnv/in^  W!th  ful1  enjoy- 
a  nightmare  city?  It  is  simnlv  th  /0  3  C,ty  of  horror, 
by  the  incessant  round  of  /'  11  y°U  are  °PPressed 

no  time  to  think  w?th  pleasure^  l*  ?’hich  a"°'VS  you 
or  even  of  what  you  are  he  ‘  u bat  you  have  heard, 

state  of  nervous  anticipation  ab^ft’wh/ ^6PS  -y°U  in  a 

^  ou  are  like  a  diner  at  a  nrn  r  at  b^1  IS  corningnext. 
pelled  to  eat  of  every  course  ^’TT”5'  who  is  c°™- 
<hat  if  you  determine  to  abstain  ?o  I  Pr°°f  °f  lhis  is 
certs  of  the  seven  or  eio-hr  Q  ’  lear»  say,  three  con- 

your  mind  and  the  festival  been®™'  'vei?ht  is  take"  off 
■ime  in  your  life,  a  matter  Lf  inT".'  P°SS,b'r  for  ,he 

with  Pleasure  h.S*  "  You  watch 

talk  in  an  unknown  on!  ”  «  t'hhfv  Streel'  hear  "'em 
comic  songs  from  the  «■;,/  as  they  go  past,  or  bawl 

the  “  three  counties  »  are  nolhln  •tfheir  '°d?in^-  For 
the  chorus  will  have  bad  or  /n'  i"01  ^USICal  ;  music 
Jus,tlce>  they  seem  to  like  -ood'Avhe’  //  t0  do  them 
bad.  They  are  evidently  ^well  e”  /^y  cannot  get 

fashions  :  of  course,  I  meL  the  !oP°f?d  J-n  the  latest 

concert  in  the  Shire  Hall  a  v!"  fashions.  At  the 

in  a  blue  spotted  colla  y eSZ^™"  fI.egant,y  attired 
evening  coat  and  waStcoat^  and  ~  Wh*\8hi«  front, 
seemed  as  vastly  admired  by  hiSladv ght  •  tr°USers’ 

ady  la  low-necked  evening  dreis  Lh ,mpani°?s:  as  a 
large  hat  was  by  her  rnrTfla  -  nd  a  P'odigiouslv 

figuratively,  and  figurativel/onlv"  gentlemen-  These, 
air,  but  save  to  Gloucester  "nc  i  ’  Suem  tndes  hght  as 
Part  of  the  festival  programme  Wl‘'  a'Ways  be 

Part;  and  I  submit  to  ven,fan  unauthorized 

be  given  time”' Z ^  ^uld 
regarded  with  scorn  then  I  T‘  u  h,  su?grestion  is 

should  be  permitted  t’oeniov  the  m  ^  3t  leaSt  we 

festival  would  be  on  a Srat? rT-*'  Hnd  that  the 
times  more  enjoyable  were  the  °ne  hundred 

concerts  to  endure  I  "raufe  L.aMthe  number 

from  some  of  them  h,,f  ♦  u  ^  te  POSS|ble  to  stay  awav 
paid  for  his  seats  ’sees  litti?6^6  En.g,ishman,  having 

lbem  •  hcwould'Sre,heeerSk!  'ehiSnb:n  n°'  °CC,“P-'i^ 

concert-going  than  not  cret  mor !  ^ aan  ,overdose  of 
worth.  An  Fnp-li<;h  ^  more  than  his  money’s 
not  pay  for  the/ tickets  ^  may  abstain  >'  but  critics  do 

,n  genera'' 

it  consisted  of  seven  concerts  the  firsihe1"  particu,ar> 
by  a  special  service  with  !  be,n&  preceded 

the  last  followed  by  a  speciTl  ?e ‘n- thC  CaLthedra'-  and 
sermon.  With  the  excellent f.mce  w,trh  or  without 
at  that  first  service,  th?  De?i  o7 °f  the  Preachcr 
agree.  He  said,  in  effect  th^f  a  °ne  must 

seemed  disinclined  tn  a  '  bat  as  tbe  richer  clero-v 
orphans  oTfhX  ^  ,h'  -d 

People  at  large  must  do  the°r  dU T  u"’  'hen  ‘he 

saving  the  women  and  child/?  r  Y  humanity  by 
other  view  can  be  taken  „„!?  u  fr°m  starvation.  No 
the  richer  clergy?  at  Im  WC  may  think  of 

knowing  that  our  contribution  Ue  sa.t,sfaction  of 
human  needs,  and  not  to  keen  UDge°v  l°  Satisfy  ffenuine 
schools.  “  Eliiah  ”  fr.ii  IP  l-P  expensive  vivisecting 

say  nothing J ^!'Jhateve?  aS  1  "eed 

evening  we  had  Mozart’s  PoT'  perr°rmance ■  In  the 
Symphony  (a  kind  nf  r  ?^U,em’  Beethoven’s  First 
Purcell’s  Te(Deum  in  D  rd?h/Ween  tte  C°Urses)  and 

Thursday  mornintr.  where  «•*  »  *  ^  th?  concert  of 


Thursday  mornin?  where  uJ  wi,b  ,he  concert  of 

Destiny,”  Messrs^Cowen  T Brahms*s  “SongJ 
tinn  ’’  ■  vowen  and  Bennett’s  “Tronci;  s 

tio"  a  new  organ  concerto  hv  \t ,  ,  ■  , ,  1  ™m>ligura- 


"on  ”  a  new  organ  conce^VISr'c  HTfrS!;SrUra- 
ar“c.e?VeAtS  n™  tVj'"  J“a''e  -er 

Parry’s  famous  oratorio,  Hubert 

nothing  save  a  sharp  but  hVl?f8  u  ’  aS  sunT.  and 
that  time  to  mar  the  nle/J  Sh°/Ver  burred  about 

Cheltenham.  As  there  Fs  .(’i  a  rambfe  around 

there  ,s  absolutely  nothing  to  be  said 
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about  Mr.  Lee  Williams's  e.cell^t  gurch  cantata, 
“  A  Dedication  .j'Vgahatz's  “Lamentation  of  David  ” 

Bennett),  which,  wit  i  n  of  Praise,”  tvas  given  on 

and  Mendelssohn  }  Friday  morning  per- 

Thursday  evening,  inor  have  only  to  discuss  now 

formance  of  _  The  Mehf  ia  ^all  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  concert  in  the  Shire  Han  on  ^  testing  the 

“tS^o^^erag^u^^— *■ 


3  7  8  ,  rrm_nis  closed  on  Thursday  at  107!  to 

°  -  •  — -  fluctuations,  and  Consols  dosea  unt. 

io74  for  money  and  107^  to  io7tu  tor  in 
The  Bank-rate  remains  at  2  per  cent. 

The  feature  of  the  Bank  “"d"dW»  ol 

^-43^  “tte^“Myd.posU, i  which  brings  up 

£ir34t3o'S+«o  £48, "^rrhoio^inTs 
tr>  the  “  other  securities  is  proDauiy  Public 

fronUhe  Bank  on  ^g^f^^^aS'lServ^has 

&£«%&££$  which  £885,000  is  due  to  the 

influx  of  foreign  gold. 

jswas.-’s-S^sS.S 

asSSfcsss:  =»,  a  sst  sjss 

SSEs;  rrfSSBi— " 

ESSfffSSSHSS  ..=yssasrS:=2?S5 

all,  was  the  delight  m  a  setting  of  Hohe^  ^  between,  some  of  the  weekly^  ^  £herwise  have 

the  late  estimable  Tom  Look.  -  -  -  "  — 


as  “  brilliant  ;  anu  uumruy-  ponnv  rpadin^.  It  was 
all  the  brilliance  ofaSapf p°rish  u>mistaka&bly  lay  far 
purely  parochial,  a  Mr.  Ben  Davies  let 

away  from  civilization.  „  Qr  Madame  Albam 

his  “  voice  ring  out  like  a  da  ,  ^  Freischutz  ” 

held  a  crotchet  G  ^Xt  be^s  (I  counted  them),  or 
scena  for  seventeen  cr  ch  thunderous  noise  on 


the  late  estimable  Tom  look  -  —  Be„ 

Riseley's  male  chow  from  Bristol,  assis  and 

Davies  and  Mr.  W  ajf  ,  ,  sses  Gf  beer,  pipes, 

made  one  look  round  fo  S  orders,  inextricably 

and  the  landlord  waiting  ta ^  orders  .(  ^ 

associated  with  music  of  'is  class  'v  u  is 

entirely  for  P^'^dour  of  tte  beer  is  a  little 
b,ee,ry  TSessrt  Davies  and  Mills  smiled  a  little 
Mr  Riseley's  ch’oir  and  the  audience  were  alike 


between,  some  ot  the  weem  '  h  0rtherwise  have 

make  matters  worse  than  they  mg***  the 

been.  The  chief  offenders m  this  «^PJ  h.Eastern 

Midland,  with  a  decrease  of  ^2239,  Qn  thfr 

with  ^2582,  and  the lheobs^ve  among  ?he  railways 
other  hand,  however,  trafhc  returns  the  Great 

showing  an  increase  m  we  ^Qndon  and  Brighton  with 

Western  with  £7*80,  ™  N  h_Western  with 
-£4125,  the  London  an  tbe  South-Eastern 

the  Great  Northern  wi  .  d5c’hatham  with  £.897. 


stale.  If  Messrs i.  Davies  ana  -  alike  the  Great  Northern  J^n*o-j,“.hatham  wi(h  £lg 

dead, ^serious  ;  human  Yhe  £££  the  Scotch  lines  again  showed  marked 

altos,  the  most  ludicrous  noises  p  basses  imitating  the  improvement. 

sS  could  arouse  them  sluggish  Railways  were 

humorous  faculty.  .1  do  not  mean  to  ^  fluc.ua.kjn  at The be ,  and  lces 

Pa‘iS“ c,osed--" 


most  finished  male  enuu-ams^b  *  r 

heard:  But  the  music  they  sing  ^s  £°Pe’ess/  n°usical 
date  for  any  other  audience  than  thatf  ^  ,§ 

festival,  and  the  fact  t  a  d;^  ^  musical  festival 

only  a  proof  of  the  p  whom  music  means 

Iff  ,s^!  ^andMrdMms's1oI^es  and  Madame 

the  Leeds  festival,  fc  _  .?  cjr  Arthur  Sullivan, 

Williams  is  a  better  music, an  tl an  bir  Art  ^ 

that  he  can  conduct  w hi  e  ,  Gloucester  than 

suite  nor  overture  are  entirely 

they  do  at  Leeds.  _  .  nd  their  provincialism  is 

given  over  to  provincialism  ,  and  t  P  those  who 

catered  for  openly,  w  1  ...  ,  •  b  notes  and  low 

organize  their  festivals.  And  if  high  notes  a - f 


aier  xoiic  ,  * 

on  Aiiut*- — j  -  ,  r^nadian  Pacifies  closed  on 

were  stronger  all  roun  •  hav;no-  been  as  low  as  57i 
Thursday  at  591  ^fLase  of  ^973  reported  in 
during  the  week.  returns  did  not  exercise  any 

the  Grand  Trunk  trafi  ions  which  closed  very- 

adverse  effect  upon  q  ’nractically  unaltered, 

strong.  Argentine  stocks  were practic  y  t  a 

but  Mexicans  Jnsa™  was  in  fair  demand 

healthy  tone  prevailed.  Bar  silver  w 

at  303d.  per  ounce. 

The  Government  of  New  Zealand  appear  to  be  doing 

the  right  thing  >"  maEng  to  place  the 

Zealand,  and  the  effo  .  ^  t;0n  on  a  business-like 

affairs  of  that  heavily  laden  mstdhitmn  on 

and  profitable  basts  are  th  Government  have  decided 
the  Bank  has  been  in.  from  theBank — a  step 

to  separate  the  Estates  C  P  Y  before  the  Estates 
they  oogh‘  to  have  taken  o  .  .  needed  by  the 


catered  for  openly,  without  shame,  —  they  ‘ough| .to  have  token  „eeded  by  the 

the  widows  and  children  of  poor  cle r^,y  speak  to  amalgamate  it  wi  ^  bargain  the  profits  of 

^  - deficit  ot  ,he- 


kf‘  oe„cP'rTdasb>i  tave  iust;  SScribaT-  any^ing  mo^than  balanc'e  the  deheit  of  the 

“moreen  su£ioar  Penny  reldings  The  perfotmances  theColf  ^ 

The  financial  atmosphere'^toho01r.  Barnaby  Barnatm 

Fktr^o'rnot^generaUy^nde^tt^^  that'^Bi^c 

spectacled  professor,  and  not  the  muse.  J  matters  of  almost  In^Pe”ato  MrP°BaTnaetoisthathehas 


spectacled  professor, 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

IN  the  Money  Market  dufiness  was  the  order 
1  past  week,  but  there o^offer  from  \  to 

sssss&mss^ 


Barnato  s  tuiure,  wut““  "i'.r.  :mnnrtance.  One  of  the 
matters  of  almost  ImPer,ia  MrP  Barnato  is  that  he  has 
latest  statements  in  rega  gank>>  a  present  of 

practically  made  his  mysteri  This  state- 

some  of  his  priceless  mini  _ [shed  with  a  view  tO' 

ment  .has,  of  course  ^eak-kneed  supporters  with  a 
inspiring  Mr.  Barnat°ronfidence  in  his  curious  under- 
greater  amount  o  remember,  however, 

takings.  Investors  would  do  we  to  re  ^ 

Barnato  does  not  visit  the  aty  whQ  are 
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no?  Mrh  r  disP°,siti.on  ^  give  anything  away  It  is 
not  .Mr.  Barnato  s  intention  to  let  snecnlaw  t,ls 
money  out  of  him-on  the  contrary  !  Sp6Culators  make 
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■Finance  Company  Limited  -  Rh°desian  Mining  and 

returned  from  a  iSdetZr  i-  rep?rted  to  have  just 

panies’  properties  fJh?  of  inspection  to  these  Com- 

■districts  visited,  but  gow" would  T  ^  pIentl‘ful  in  the 
It  is  also  stated  that  “  aPPe?r  to  be  scarce- 

ready  for  machinerv  Th  the  mines  be 

were  -‘ready”  for  lorn/  6  Unfortunate  shareholders 

than  this-to  sly  noThinT^6"0^^^  info™ation 
ago.  y  nothin^  of  a  dividend— some  time 


y  e  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr  F  A  Th^ 
better  known  to  our  reader*  ac  u  A'  Thompson, 

Thompson  Group  We  have  h  J  head  °J  the  F‘  A- 
time  to  criticize  adversely  se^eral^f  ?!*  time  t0 

-issued  by  the  Thorrmsnn  r  I  f  the  companies 

failed  to  recognize  Mr  F  ^Tho^  h3VS  never 

•enterprise  and  ability  Wh,?'  Tb°mPson  s  re™arkable 

"«  -ha.  the  cont'XXd  ia  ' '° Gro“P 
to  say,  for  Mr  Th.  U  3  8:  06  1S  impossible 

character,  and  he fe  WaSf  a  ™a"  of  Strong 
oyer  the  ill-assorted  members  influence 

•directed.  Had  this  not  been  so  ,tbeT^omblnation  he 
would  have  gone  to  n.Wef th?  ThomPSon  Group 
interests  whfch  it  represe  if  ag°’  because  the  v  'arious 
friction  was  continually  occufrin'g^We  fh°n,?ictinS;  that 
interest  the  progress  nf  th»  U  e  shall  watch  with 
The  shares  in  some  of  rh^  Cf°mpames  °f  this  Group, 
h'gh  prices,  but  it  seems  to  us  thatTh  at  fairly 

cient  justification  for  those  prices— th*?*  ?  n0t  Suffi' 
mines  which  the  comm  mV*  P  r  that  IS  to  say>  the 
not  shown  any  resuTts  thff  1  formed  to  work  have 
quotations  for  the  shares  •  thf"  JUS7fy  the  present 
done  nothing,  and  the  present  m'"eS  h3V6  Practica]ly 
buted  to  clever  market  m  •  fP"Ces  must  be  attri- 
chat  in  a  season  of  prospe^hv'ancf''0,"  a"d  ‘°  ‘he  fact 
sorts  of  stocks  increase  f„  viue-on p^‘"S  ^ 


)edV°r.rrregard  ?S';hrsWcte?ifed  *°  a-d  to  his 

fanies  Acts"  recentlv  wrote  TT0?  °f  the  Co"- 
Stock  Companies  askinp-  h;  n  Fe&lstrar  of  Joint 
company’s  memonndum&nf  ‘f  3  ^he  sl£natories  to  a 
age,Porihethe™k  wouid  be  Sh°“W  « 

-avail  themselves  of  tlie  srrri™.  ^'  for  Promoters  to 
not  twenty-one  years  old  O  S  °  Persons  who  were 
the  following  repf?  which  be  hLC°/reSp°"d!nt  received 
Publication  :  ^  H  he  haS  for«  arded  to  us  for 


com™,,*  a  Somerset  House. 

*-o.\uo.n,  W.C.,  12  September,  1895. 

of  the  11th  inst.^nd^ir^rephfl  _of  your  letter 

the  intention  of  the  Act  ofPpl’  J  h  to.inform  you  that 
persons  subscribing  the  memoran?6"1  ?  that  the  se^ 
a  company  shall  be  all  of  full  a  vTj?  3SSOC1‘?tion  of 
obedient  .servant,  r  ^  ’  am>  Slr>  >'°ur 

E.  L.  Harold,  Esq.  J-  S.  I  urcell,  Registrar. 


Co^pan^s^ct^majTbe 'e^cellen^  /^^n^ons  ”  of  the 
thing  more  than  good  intentions  in  !b  T®  Wan‘  some- 
The  “  intention  ”  to  which  th  ■  P  •  'GSe  Prosa,c  days, 
find  expression  in  the  Cornmni  refers  does not 

•t  is  quite  possible  for  comr?  -  CS  Cts’  and>  therefore, 
the  services  of  ”  persons  ?ho'VhPr0m0ters  “  to  employ 
majorities,  and  who  are  in  tl  haVC  not  atta|ned  their 
?nd  without  legal  responsible?  ^  °f  *he  laW’  infants, 

'"U  to  learn  what  would  be  Ih/itrk  Z°U  d  be  ,nterest- 
°f  such  procedure.  legal  consequences 


NEW  issues,  &c. 

t,U00ET’  FRASER  R,ve"’  Comcanv,  Limited, 

an  AUDACIOUS  PROPOSAf 


srj^.sr^r;  ip 

of  this  concern  whose  ,.£;.entlernen  hke  the  directors 
judged  from  the  unbusiness  hlfe  Capablllties  could  be 
they  had  made  themselves^  f°r  which 

our  belief  that  investors  whomtS'-  ^  e  also  expressed 
concern  would  have  reason  Pfn  th  moiney  mto  this 
caution.  That  was  little  morAb  the'r  want  of 

now  there  comes  a  hasty  and  -b aa  s,x  months  ago,  and 
increase  the  capital  of  the  Comm  proPosal  to 

^SO.coo-thatl,  .0  make  the  SSX00  'eS-S  tha" 

Of  ^50,000,  as  formerly.  There  dnif 3  ?’  °°  lnStead 

to  be  any  valid  reaso/ior  th“  Ste„  and  ^  ‘°  “S 
surprised  to  hear  that  Mr  E  C  rAk’  d,  W®  are  not 
his  seat  upon  the  board  of  dLtera  Th?  ySl“netI 

appear  to  be  actuated  by  verv  «.  The .  directors 

those  which  prevailed  with  them  whTn  ^"b”ents  to 
was  first  brought  out  Tlmn  ♦  1  ,  en  tb  s  Company 

ration  ;  but  that'isali  ch^ed'  StdaSritT6  ^ 
ness  and  extrava^anre  T’  a  sP'nt  of  reckless- 

February  these^ f  ' 
of  any  remuneration  fnr  •  not  to  stand  in  need 

the  shareholders  had  received”1-' lees  untd>.at  all  events, 
but  now,  with  the  prosneef  (*  -  ^  substantial  dividend  ; 
of  an  additional  -f->-n  nori  j  Ver^  rem°te  one,  we  hope) 
their  views  are  ve t  ’dZ' danShnS  before  their  eyes 

for  a  “  minimum"f  salary  oT  V,and  they  C°°lly  ask 
According  to  th-  notic-Viy  £~°°  P?r  annum  each. 

meeting  of  the  shareholders  to  shan'Son'S,hU'd  Callin?  a 

capital,  the  increased  capital  i? ^reoulred^ he  mcrease  of 
proposed  to  alter  the  Gomm  r.ecluired  because  it  is 
syndicate”  into  I  « Lfff  ?  ^  a  "Prospecting 
^  singular  that  the  oriS  develoP^ent  company.”  ft 
whatever  to  the  Company  bZT^lwT"  "°  referenCe 
syndicate,”  but,  on  the  contrarf  cleari^  <I«P™hPf-' '"g 
having  been  formed  to  “  acmiiri  a  ?®d  II  as 

British  Columbia  certain  “  goS “  a  ms' »  of  ^  ^ 

and  meagre  particulars  were  give  ?  °f  vvhlch  vag-ne 

that  despite  the  fact  that  they  ft  Jted  with  7- 
hand,  these  “gold  claim*”  iL.  ,  Ulth  *jO,ooo  in 

'°P^d  ’,_rat  a11  events  not  sufficientl>°  so  ^to ^e °a ' '  deVe_ 

r/om  tTe'Span  yV  mi  ‘^W*.  Ttolit^S 

he  had  -'sunk”  to  some  depaTSTe “ed'of  the'' F  ‘hat 

been  sent;  what  is  theP Pynl'?  ^^hmery  has  never 

h-e  the  directers'Von'e 

t  hey  have  not  orodimtari  ^n^mai  jbDo,ooo? 

appears  to  us  to  be  most  exArt^rdi??^"  Vl^^  ^  •  UCt 
^50,000  from  the  public  “  to  -i  -  •*  ’  '  °btained 

claims  in  British  Columbia  a  1  ^  °  and  deveIoP  Sold 

and  work  the  gold  deposits  in  f  part.lcular  to  acquire 
5he.  village  0f^LilIooeP°SFrase?'Riverimknat  a°d  about 

Weltoi  MT\t°nwt!  the"  ?Ur1^  ^0“  aid 

they  may  have  spent  the  monev^T!^6  f  a"f  S’  aIthou&h 

Company’s  mining  superintendent  t  if  P  3?i  35  the 

“gold  claims”  are  watelfn^d  ?S US’ theC?mpany’s 
the  Company  itself  is  watering  ’  f?d  w.e.may  Infer  that 
shareholders  are  not  inclined  ’  a,?d  ^as  tbf  existing 
an  indulgent  public  is  ■  .  su ’scribe  anything  more) 

^250, ocS  forP  th  se  inca?  ?bfe  fi  t0  SUbSCribe  a^ further 
Aad  by  what  mean^  do"  they  nsaeneCke?  t°JC’Uander- 
^250,000?  Do  they  go  stmi^hir  k  ^  °btam  that 
advertise  their  new  issfie  nf  f  h-f' 1 rvvard,y  to  work  and 
regular  way?  No  •  but  thevT*  3  '°  Publlc  in  the 
newspapers  as  are’  honest  38  ma^ 

methods,  the  paid  insertion  *  encourage  such 

report  of  the  Comnanf’*  ’  u  VS  matter,  of  the 
which  report,  we  nun?  idf?2611"^  ,°n  )Vednesday  last, 
the  speech  made  by^  the  cirisists  almost  wholly  of 

Tba,  "speech  ifinteUd  te"'™  fhe"" 
prospectus  introducimr  ans.wcr  the  purpose  of  a 

public,  and  it  may  sef--e  the  nW  *SSUC  CapitaI  to  the 

contains  exaggerated  and  hi(fhTP°S1  adm‘rabIy»  for  it 

which  never  could,  with  *afet?  t ‘  co'oured  statements 

prospectus.  It  is  a  onesided  H  JG  bcfn  mcluded  in  a 

of  the  Company’s  wondeffnf  3nd  3  kr,ow,n^  forecast 

spective)  possessions.  AbLi  afu?*^  3fd  V3St  fpr°' 

u°ve  ail,  its  insertion,  as  news 
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^  unsus_  CORRESPONDENCE. 

matter,  In  responsible scheme  which  it  THE  VALKYRIE  AGAIN, 

pecting  readers ;  to  ;upp  ^  sound  &nd  important  Qf  thg  Saturday  Review'. 

^te'reriser'  We ^e  astonished  at  newspapers  and  >«eshing.  0n  one  point  only  do 1 1  d.fter  from  ^ 

these  facts?  or  are  they,  like  z  great _  maj unsc  possible  “ntingency^a  ^  ^  sportsma„hke  but  the 


/ 


these  facts?  or  are  “Sv'  ”K  ,Tfds  of  some  unscrupu- 

honourable  men,  tods  h  s  of  the  directors  of 

this  LiUooetl  Fraser  Ytver  Company,  and  invite  them  to 
SFPtBarrnaX£qo:M.r.  (Dominion  Canadian  Par- 

A.  i.iaMcephiilips.  Esq.,  Q.C.  (Canada); 

c.  T.  Dunbar,  Esq.,  L.llooet  ,  BnUsh g  w 

R.  North  all  Laurie,  Esq.,  57  S°tockbroker,  8  Austin 
R.  M.  Horne-Payne,  Esq.,  stockbroxe  , 

Friars,  E.C.  at  least,  of  these 

^tLmlb  dSaapdp-e  o"f  the  proceedings  to  which  we 

have  directed  attention. 


Mozambique  Exploration,  TrA°j^d  ^ 
ment  Company,  Limited. 


Develop- 


TtSW  not^spor^nlike  bu,  the 

"'When  a  e?lf“  do 

ball  twice,  it  is  not  discu  to  bad  feeling.  He 

so  or  not.  That  woul  y  If  Mr.  Grace  were 

has  lost  the  hole— that  jsa  a  o  •  run  out,  and 

,o  fall  between  ^  “l  '^Jhis  batf.ng.  As  in 
nw0hi;lgrro0^trueSway  to  play  at  any  sport  is  with 
' ‘  ‘sYr  -  a  very  ^ -ample,  wUch  is 

npIo"esrr'‘Hisbg“eroTi'ty  might  be  ''magnifique,  maisce 

nYtait  pas  le  jeu.  doubt  a  very  severe  one, 

The  penalty  for  a  foul  is  d  ^  u  a  very  ser',0us 
but  it  is  quite  properly  so,  and  moreover, 

offence,  dangerous  to  life  “lPXSly  prone.  They 

it  is  one  to  which  skippers  are  extreme  y  P  f  .  ..... 


AN  our  EAtLURE  WITH  A  NEW  TITLE.  _  _  ^  “^Ltverity  ^ 

now  enabled  to  give  som  of  the  projected  l(run»are  better  than  a  fine  en  from  the 

n^w^company^s^the^Mozambique^Explor^ationj^rr^I0?*.  run,  for  the  reverse^ «  ^Lfthat  her  victory  was 


new  company  is  capital  of 

and  Development  Company,  We  under¬ 

sell  is  said  to  be  no  ^“^^“shortly  to  be 
stand  that  this  promisi  g.  An^lo-French 

launched  under  the  auj-s  “agency 

Investment  Company,  Lim  d,  ^  lent  itself  to 

of  doubtful  ante“^ent.^’  connection  with  the  Mozam- 
questionable  methods  iSSue  of  the  7th  inst.  we 

bique  Reefs  promotion.  n  g  ;c;ouS  circumstances 
had  to  criticize  severe  y  tbis  investment  Company, 

in  regard  to  the  form  bout  this  Mozambique  Ex- 

We  shall  have  more  to  say  u  „  who  compose 


----»  .  .  o_T  :i  'remember  that  her  victory  was 

America  in  1831.  .  almost  all  the  English 


ill  I*  *  ’  V  ^  yy 

..king  ROBERT  IV.”  AND  THE  “DAILY  NEWS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  18  September ,  i89a. 

Sir,— The  extraordinary  character^  ^^^^excuse 
hame  Graham’s  calhgra 


ploration,  &c.  company, . »  is  before  us  ;  N  »  of  Tuesday  m  its  review  cf  has 

fts  directorate .  when  a  o'ur  readers  not  to  ££  that  cosmopolitan  Scot  to  J  «  d 

in  the  meantime  we  stronggr  cQm  or  with  another  booklet  on  the  district  of  Menteun,  .f  ^  reads  the 

have  anything  to  do  •  being  formed  to  exploit  the  ntly  in  its  columns.  IN  •  >  the  effect  that 

concern  whl.C  b  ™  » 1  of  the  Mozambique  Reefs,  Limited.  „  D  NV  transcription  of  his^ Mb., of  the 

“mineral  n& 1  tbe  Mozambique  Company,  «<  Rnox  .  •  •  never  r  L  „  •  lively  to  have  the  con- 

If  the  parent  ComPany’  eKerc;se  any  control  whatever  Stewartry  with  his  clavers,  is i  hk  y  ^  his  letter— 

Limited,  is  in  a  posi  1  put  a  stop  to  some  ot  v;ction,  to  which  he  ‘  normal  English  head 

in  the  matter  it  would  do  wen  F  , <  that  to  infiltrate  any  joke  into  a  norm  s onfirmed. 

this  “  subsidiary  shuffling.  ^yond  the  scope  <> “UT:lL/7“re  UtZry  columns 

AY  TO  roin  Mines  Development,  The  frequent  occurrence  nf  a  n0w  effete  Liberalism  is 

Hammond's  Matabele  Gold  Mines  of  the  whilom-lnspired  organ  of  a  now  |  n  on  (he 

Limited.  notorious;  but  surely  some  ot  the  fu,  of  the;r 

between  the  North-country  ^  A  ScoT. 


We  understand  that  this  7ecently  as  the 

ferred  in  our  last  issue,  w  as  capital  of  £200,000  in 
beginning  of  this  month •  ^  W0rmati?n  as  to  the 
£1  shares.  We  are  without  any  1  are  correct 

Srectorate  of  the .concern  .b^r«^„stitu,ed  board  of 
instating  that  d -has  P;c  P  arg  offered  to  the  public 

directors.  The  shar®s  .  ,  with  a  liability  of  3s-  Per 
are  stated  to  be  P‘  ^  anyto  own  any  property, 

share;  and,  supposing  Anything,  it  is  surprising 

and  that  property  to  be  ^  thege  ghares  at 

that  it  is  possible,  as  -  t  gJd>  this  company 

from  7s.  to  8s.  each.  vv;tbout  the  issue  of  any  pro- 

was  put  on  the  mar}Ylp  to  obtain  onlv  the  most  meagre 

spectus,  and  it  is  possi  not  have  any  property 

.rr _ rlon  rnnrprnmE  it.  It  may  nut  11a  jr 


(=  deafen)  and  the  word  cleave. 

PROM  GOETHE  TO  JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

8  Kabener  Street,  Dresden,  13  September ,  95- 

S,R  “With  regard  „  .-“-eof^ur  paper,  m  th 

criticism  on  TY  Idles  ofPJohn  Oliver  Hobbes 
passant  to  eccentric  .  f  expressing  som 

-  1  take  th!l  .E?°mlnv  reviews  of  that  rath, 


rithout  the  issue  ut  novels.  I  take  tms  oPln»  -f  that  rathi 

,  obtain  only  the  most  mea  su  rise  that  among  the  many  {  and  Loi 

^dWieland- appeared  in  t„q^|| 

Yitipnded  with  loss 


2i  September,  1895. 
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A  PROLETARIAN  STATESMAN. 

"  M-  StemWoff.”  By  A.  Hulme  Beaman.  London* 
Bliss,  Sands  &  Foster.  1895. 

CTAMBULOFF  was  the  son  of  an  Innkeeper  at 
1  irn°vo,  and  in  his  boyhood  was  apprenticed  to  a 
tai  or.  At  the  age  of  thirty-two  he  was  Regent  of 
Bulgaria  ;  at  thirty-three  he  was  Prime  Minister,  and  for 
seven  years  ruled  his  country  with  practically  despotic 
power.  For  ten  years  he  kept  both  Turkey  and  Russia 
at  bay,  without  any  advice  or  material  assistance  from 
any  European  Power.  In  fact,  during  that  period 
Stambuloff  was  Bulgaria,  for,  as  Count  Kalnoky  tersely 
put  it  in  1889,  “the  immediate  objective  of  Russia  at 

fiSTpentWvS  *°  get  Hd  °f  Prince  ^rdinand;  but 
behind  Prince  Ferdinand  there  was  M.  Stambuloff,  who 

was,  if  Possible,  more  objectionable  still  in  the  eyes  of 
Russm.  Was  he  to  be  got  rid  of  too?  And  who,  in 
hat  event,  was  to  take  his  place,  and  be  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  tranquillity  and  order  in  the 
country?  Stambuloff  made  Bulgaria  ;  for  had  it  not 
been  for  Stambuloff,  Bulgaria  would  at  this  moment  be 
ruled  by  a  Russian  Governor-General  (as  she  may  be 

Rm,mpaiLnOW,Hhat  Sf,ambuloff  is  fr°ne),  and  Eastern 
Roumeha  would  in  all  probability  still  be  an  integral 

sSmhnlnff  r  -Empire’  When  °Ut  °f  °ffice 

Stambidoff  made  his  living  as  a  pleader  in  the  law-courts 

at  Tirnovo  and  Sofia,  and  he  was  at  all  times,  in  and 

out  of  office,  a  copious  writer  in  the  leading  Nationalist 

newspaper  He  was  in  the  middle  of  his  lorty-second 

st'reeH^S  T  'Vf  m,urdered  last  July  in  the  principal 
street  in  Sofia.  Clearly  no  ordinary  man  was  Stambuloff 

and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  other  European 
statesman  of  the  century  has  done  so  much  in  so  short  a 

V  ?  WltH-  S°  btt,e  to  heIP  him>  or  rather  with  such 
fearful  odds  against  him.  It  would,  of  course,  be  absurd 
to  compare  Stambuloff  with  Bismarck  or  Cavour  :  their 
game  was  played  on  a  larger  board,  with  imperial  armies 
for  chessmen.  But  the  life,  of  which  Mr  A.  Hle 

*“aS  ?1V6n  US/°  VlV-ld  and  sym Pathetic  a  picture, 
is  that  of  a  strong  and  original  man.  The  secret  of  his 

success  is  not  far  to  seek.  He  had  a  perfectly  clear 
perceptmn  of  the  end  which  he  wished  Pto  attain^  he 
decided  on  the  best  means  to  that  end  with  lightning- 
like  rapidity;  and  once  end  and  means  chosen,  no 
power  in  heaven  or  earth  could  turn  him  from  the 
execution  of  his  purpose.  When  the  rising  in  Eastern 
Roumeha  took  place  in  1885,  and  the  "rebels  pro" 
claimed  the  union  of  the  two  Bulgarias,  Prince  Alex- 
ander  of  Battenberg,  who  was  certainly  brave,  but  not 
too  firm  of  purpose,  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  the  Roumelians  for  fear  of  the 
European  Powers.  “Sire,”  said  Stambuloff,  “the 
union  .s  made-the  revolt  is  an  accomplished  fact  pas? 
recall  and  the  time  for  hesitation  is  gone  by.  Two  roads 
he  before  your  Highness  :  the  one  to  Philinpopolis,  and 

th/n  fur/her  *sG°d  may  lead:  the  other  to  Sistoff 
the  Danube,  and  Darmstadt.  I  counsel  you  to  take  the 
crown  the  nation  offers  you.”  Alexander  followed  this 
advice,  with  the  result  that  Eastern  Roumelia  was  quietly 

I  ord  R  ’  and  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  which 

Lord  Beaconsfield  exerted  all  his  power  to  undo  was 

virtually  restored.  When  Prince  Alexander  was’  5“ 

nuppecl,  Stambuloff  held  no  ministerial  office,  and  was 

only  President  of  the  National  Assembly  ;  but  without  a 

moments  hesitation  he  took  forcible  possession  of  the 

telegraph  office  (the  seat  of  power  in  a  Bulgarian 

revolution),  and  issued  a  proclamation  signed  whh  his 

own  name  h.ch  he  declared  the  Members  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  of  whom  the  chief  was  the 
Metropolitan  Clement,  to  be  outlaws,  “  and  any  one  who 
eys  the  orders  ?f  that  Government  shall  be  tried  and 

KkSroff^,  “■‘■‘“I?  1  W.i»«  Lieut. -Colonel 

S  Of  all  he  bro.ther:,n-,aw)  “  to  be  Commander-in- 

amhi  v  rH  .  Bulganan  forces»  and  1  order  all  the 
authorities  of  the  country,  both  civil  and  military  to 

•rmS  wilh  0US°P5OSiti0n"  ™s  "as  a  £ 

ESf ‘S  ’  hlS  decis,on  saved  the  country  ;  and  he 
held  the  throne  as  Regent  until  the  Prince*  returned 
Again,  when  Prince  Ferdinand  had  been  offered  the 
and  was  humming  and  hawing  about  recognition 
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by  the  Powers,  Stambuloff  sent  Natchevitch  to  Coburg 
Palace,  with  instructions  either  to  bring  back  Prince 
Terdinand  or  a  renouncement  in  writing  of  the  crown 
as  Bulgaria  could  not  wait.  A  few  days  later  Natche- 
\itch  and  Prince  Ferdinand  were  steaming  down  the 
ofaa,U.be-  Tt  may  ®asi,y  be  imagined  how  a  statesman 
°Vth's  kldney  deaIt  with  the  brigands  of  Macedonia, 
and  how  he  disposed  of  the  Panoffs  and  Popoffs  and 
amtzus,  who  live  by  Russian  conspiracies.  And  indeed 
Stambuloff  had  the  defects  of  his  qualities  :  his  strength 
w  as  his  weakness  ;  and  it  is  as  easy  to  see  why  he  fell  as 
^  >  e  rose.  He  had  put  down  so  many  people  that  his 
own  putting  down  was  merely  a  quesd onP  of  time 
Stambuloffs  faults  were  such  as  one  would  have  expected 
from  his  breeding.  He  was  deficient  in  generosity 
towards  his  opponents  ;  he  was  lacking  in  dignity  *  he 
w-as  utterly  wanting  in  all  the  lighter  graces  of  ’life 
which  as  Burke  said,  “smooth  the  austere  brow  of 

and  he  bad  none  of  that  fausse  bonhomie „ 
w  hich  does  so  much  to  grease  the  wheels  of  public  life 
He  ys  rude  even  to  brutality,  and  we  can  quite  under- 

dish  iLdh*  b°fh  PumCe  AIexander  and  Prince  Ferdinand 
disliked  him,  for  he  was  no  respecter  of  persons.  Mr 

Beaman  gives  an  instance  of  his  rudeness  to  his 

Sovereign.  Stambuloff  had  been  lying  ill  for  four  or  five 

rotbLa  the  Hotel  Bulgaria  in  Sofia,  which  stands 

and  in  1b  1?-Pmace-  Pnnce  Alexander  came  to  see  him, 
hen  lib  Vi k'ndIies.t  manner  inquired  after  the  sick  man’s 
health  asked  him  if  he  might  send  him  delicacies,  fruit, 
and  old  wine  from  his  cellars,  and  if  he  wished  any  of  hi«. 
expenses  defrayed  during  his  illness.  Stambuloff 

fbr  alThe  tHai  V  Hifd  if10"67  en°Ugh  °f  his  ovvn  to  Pay 
for  all  he  needed,  both  tone  and  word  being  most 

lnsultmg.  The  Prince  flushed  scarlet  with  vexation,. 


\ 


and  turmng  °n  his  heel  left  the  room  without  a  word.”* 
Those  who  wish  to  read  a  concise,  lucid,  and 
thoroughly  well-informed  account  of  the  formation  of 
JnU,f"a  a[ter  the  Russo-Turkish  war  in  1877,  cannot 
do  better  than  get  this  first  volume  of  Mr.  S.  H.  leyes’s 
International  Series  of  Public  Men  of  To-day.  Mr. 
J  ?1.6  ?®aman  ,IS  n°t  only  well  informed,  but  he  has 
fT nMV  f°™at,on  at  ^St-hand,  for  he  is  familiar  with 

fri?nPH  f  QSf  °f  K  aiStlrn  Eur°Pe>  and  he  was  the  personal 
friend  of  Stambuloff.  The  story  is  instructive,  exciting, 

and  pathetic.  It  has  been  Bulgaria’s  fate  to  be  the 
footbal  with  which  Turkey  and  Russia  have  for  many 

audienPceayof  F  7  COn^ested *ame  before  an  interested 
audience  of  European  Powers.  Stambuloff  began  life 

as  a  conspirator  against  Turkey,  and  the  pro  teg"  of  the 

Russian  Government ;  before  he  died,  he  hid  been 

received  by  the  Sultan  at  Constantinople  in  most 

friendly  audience,  and  he  was  daily  denounced  as  the 

enemy  of  Russia.  From  the  hour  that  Bulgaria  threw 

ff  the  yoke  of  Turkey  she  became  the  subject  of  Russia’s 

BuIm^S’  aad  Stambuloff  appears  to  have  been  the  only 

of  the  twn  P  Sman  Wh°  SaW  Clearly  that  the  Position. 
l8._h  S  Bovvers  was  reversed  by  the  campaign  of 

1  Vi?  B?fore  the  war,  Turkey  was  the  cruel  oppressor 

ireatv  oSfUlRWrS  fatberIy  Protector.  But  after  the 
treaty  of  Berlin,  the  Sultan  became  the  benevolent. 

spec  ator  of  Stambuloffs  reforms,  while  the  Tsar  had 

^este^'who"1^  IT  the  an?ry  and  disappointed 

whffih  he  »b‘  t  dtterni'ned  to  rec°ver  the  stakes  of 

difficulty  of  Spf  b£i  ff"  Cen*  cheated*  Th's  made  the 
uithculty  of  Stambuloff  s  position,  for  hatred  and  fear  oi 

lurkey  were  deep-rooted  in  the  breast  of  the  Bulgarian 

peasant,  and  no  one  but  Stambuloff  seemed  to  seeX 

Russia  was  now  the  enemy.  Certainly  neither  of  the 

7 _  Prmces  with  whom  Stambuloff  had  to  deal. 

energy  LT  ■  ^  *  t0°k  a11  Stambuloff’s 

for  fhe  V  dec^?n,to  keep  them  on  the  throne 

Berlin  ro  7  7CarS  that  followed  the 

_ V  Congress.  Nothing  is  more  pitiful  than  the 
account  of  how  a  bold,  clear-headed  man,  who  had  no 
ther  object  than  the  independence  of  his  country,  and 
io  perfectly  understood  its  danger  and  its  necessities 
.  •  llkrff'ed  year  after  year  to  impart  some  of  his  brains  and 
h  gh  aims  to  the  two  empty-headed  strangers  who  had  no 

Realty,  of  adding  another  star  to  the  row  of  orders  on 
the.r  uniform,  of  creeping  in  by  the  backdoor  to  the 

S  ambuffiff  r  °f  rUl’nkr  Sovereiffns.  In  vain  did 

Prince  PTP  S?me  of  his  own  will-power  into 

1  nnce  Alexander.  Not  that  Alexander  was  a  physical- 
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coward  ;  he  proved  his  courage  as  a  soldier  in  the 
Servian  War.  But  his  head  contained  only  one  idea  of 
policy,  his  own  recognition  by  the  Tsar  of  Russia  ;  and 
he  was  as  incapable  of  entering  into  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  people  “  rightly  struggling  to  be  free  ”  as  he  was  of 
appreciating  the  great  mind  concealed  under  the  rough 
exterior  of  his  Prime  Minister.  After  Prince  Alexander’s 
abdication,  Stambuloff  was  again  made  regent,  and  the 
Tsar  despatched  General  Raulbars  “  to  assist  the 
Bulgarians  in  the  election  of  a  Prince,”  in  other  words, 
to  prevent  the  election  of  anybody,  and  to  keep  Bulgaria 
in  such  a  state  of  seething  anarchy  as  might  necessitate 
the  appointment  of  a  Russian  Governor-General.  Never 
was  Stambuloff  greater  than  at  this  hour.  The  other 
Powers,  as  usual,  amused  themselves  by  scribbling 
solemn  notes,  while  Stambuloff  fairly  drove  Kaulbars 
out  of  Bulgaria,  covered  with  ridicule  and  failure,  and 
by  infinite  patience  and  determination  succeeded  in 
securing  Prince  Ferdinand.  Alas,  the  Coburger  turned 
out  to  be  worse  than  the  Battenberg.  Prince  Ferdinand 
is  without  the  chivalry,  the  personal  beauty,  and  the 
soldierly  qualities  of  Alexander.  He  has  the  proverbial 
ingratitude  of  princes,  and,  like  Alexander,  his  only 
policy  seems  to  be  his  own  recognition  as  a  reigning 
Sovereign  by  the  European  Powers.  In  vain  did 
Stambuloff  offer  him  the  wise  counsel  of  a  minister  who 
thoroughly  understood  his  country.  The  tones  of  the 
Premier  were  harsh  and  masterful,  and  his  manners 
were  not  those  to  which  the  starched  etiquette 
of  a  petty  German  Court  is  accustomed.  For  the 
narrative  of  how  Prince  Ferdinand  used  Stambuloff  till 
he  thought  he  could  do  without  him,  and  how  fie  then 
intrigued  against  him  until  he  forced  him  to  resign,  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  pages  of  Mr.  Beaman. 
But  why  did  Stambuloff  allow  his  hand  to  be  forced  by 
the  heartless  and  scheming  stranger,  towards  whom  the 
very  idea  of  loyalty  was  an  absurdity  ?  Stambuloff  must 
have  known  very  well  that  he  was  the  only  man  who 
•could  govern  Bulgaria,  and  he  must  also  have  been 
perfectly  aware  that  the  moment  he  resigned  his  enemies 
would  have  him.  He  who  accepts  a  portfolio  in  Bulgaria 
does  so  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  we  do  not  share  Mr. 
Beaman’s  surprise  at  the  reluctance  of  leading  Bulgarians 
to  take  the  post  of  Prime  Minister.  Why  did  Stambuloff 
place  himself  in  the  power  of  his  enemies,  and  throw 
himself  to  the  wild  beasts?  Probably  because  his  health, 
and  with  it  his  judgment,  was  giving  way.  His  end  was 
not  edifying-.  He  published  in  his  newspaper,  the 
“  Svoboda,”  a  private  letter  from  one  Savoff  to  Prince 
Ferdinand,  which  the  Prince  had  forwarded  to  the 
Premier.  The  Prince  wired  from  Vienna  that  this  breach 
of  confidence  was  “  gemeiner  That,”  the  act  of  a  cad, 
and  unfortunately  the  Prince  was  right.  It  was  the  act 
of  a  cad,  but  the  hotel-keeper  s  son  and  ci-devant  school¬ 
master  had  no  fixed  or  instinctive  ideas  as  to  what  was 
caddish  and  what  was  honourable.  Worse  followed. 
Stambuloff  resigned,  poured  out  his  grief  into  the  ear  of 
the  “  Frankfurter  Zeitung,”  and  wrote  scandalous,  and 
scurrilous  articles  in  the  “  Svoboda”  about,  the.  private 
life  and  character  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  using  informa¬ 
tion  which  had  come  to  him  in  his  capacity  of  Prime 
Minister.  He  attacked  everybody  with  his  pen  ;  his 
•enemies  sprang  upon  him  when  he  was  down,  and 
persecution,  the  details  of  which  are  graphically  told 
by  Mr.  Beaman,  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Diabetes  came  upon  him,  and  he  asked  for  his  passport, 
that  he  might  seek  a  foreign  cure.  His  passport  was 
refused,  and  when  he  crawled  down  the  street  from  his 
house  to  the  Union  Club  he  was  followed  by  the  three 
men  who  had  been  arrested  for  shooting  his  colleague 
Bettcheff,  and  who  had  taken  lodgings  opposite  his 
house.  Natchevitch,  his  former  friend  and  colleague, 
now  Foreign  Minister,  smoked  and  drank  coffee  with 
the  best  known  of  these  assassins  out  on  bail ;  and 
Stambuloff  knew  that  in  the  hundred  yards  between  his 
house  and  the  club  he  would  be  done  to  death.  The 
mutilation  of  the  unhappy  man  by  long  knives  on  that 
very  place,  and  the  escape  of  the  assassins,  bear  too 
painful  a  resemblance  to  the  murder  of  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke  in  Phoenix  Park  for  English¬ 
men  to  indulge  in  pharisaical  reflections  on  the  barbarity 
of  Bulgarian  politics.  But  what  Prince  Ferdinand  and 
the  herd  of  Zankoffs,  Stoiloffs,  Natchevitches,  Petroffs, 
Vetitchkoffs,  and  hungry  Russian  agitators  will  do  with 


the  future  of  Bulgaria  now  that  they  have  got  rid  of  her 
only  great  man  will  be  an  interesting  subject  of 
observation  for  the  student  of  the  Eastern  Question. 


THE  CRIMCEAN  WAR  FROM  FIRST  TO  LAST. 

“The  Crimcean  War  from  First  to  Last.”  By  General 
Sir  Daniel  Lysons,  G.C.B.  London  :  John  Murray. 
1895. 

SIR  DANIEL  LYSONS  claims  to  have  been  “  the 
very  first  soldier  to  jump  on  shore  at  the  landing  of 
the  army  at  ‘  Old  Fort,’  and  never  to  have  left  the 
camp  of  the  Light  Division  for  a  single  day  from  the 
commencement  to  the  end  of  the  war.  This  is  his 
excuse  for  rushing  into  print,  and  the  plea  may  be 
admitted  to  be  a  valid  one,  for  he  must  have  seen  at 
least  as  much  of  the  war  as  any  one  else,  and  probably 
saw  more.  That  all  men  were  not  like  him,  and  that 
our  Government  understood  as  little  how  to  encourage 
zeal  as  to  feed  an  army  is  illustrated  by  a  passage  on 
page  209.  “  The  medal  here  is  considered  as  the  mark 

of  &a  man  having  been  in  England  away  from  his  duty  ; 
no  one  likes  to  wear  it.”  The  men  who  went  home 
were  decorated,  those  who  stuck  to  their  posts,  often 
died  there  unrewarded.  Sir  Daniel,  however,  did  not 
die,  and  so  he  is  decorated,  and  able  to  tell  the  story  of 
his  experiences.  His  letters  have  no  pretensions  to 
literary  distinction.  They  are,  in  fact,  to  be  perfectly 
candid',  a  little  “thin,”  and  display  neither  the  humour 
and  descriptive  power  of  Sir  Evelyn  Wood’s  reminis¬ 
cences  nor  the  incisive  criticism  and  keen  observation  of 
Sir  Anthony  Sterling.  Nevertheless  they  may  be  read 
both  with  pleasure  and  interest,  for  they  supply  a. plain, 
unvarnished  tale  of  a  desperate  struggle,  told  in  the 
homely,  simple  language  of  a  fighting  man.,  whose  deeds 
are  more  eloquent  than  his  words.  What  England 
owes  to  soldiers  like  him  is  only  now  beginning  to  be 
realized.  We  were  beaten  more  than  once  in  the  Crimcea, 
had  our  enemy  but  recognized  the  signs  of  success.  \\  e 
deserved  to  have  been  destroyed  over  and  over  again, 
and  that  we  were  not  landed  in  a  terrible  disaster  was 
due  entirely  to  the  dogged  determination  of  our  regi¬ 
mental  officers  and  the  men  with  muskets.  The  War 
Office  was  helpless  ;  the  staff  were  ignorant,  and  often 
useless  ;  but  the  rank  and  file  were  brave  and  patient 
and  resolute  ;  and,  encouraged  by  officers  of  like  fibre, 
they  pulled  us  through  in  spite  of  hideous  errors  and  an 
indifference  to  scientific  methods  which  was  occasionally 
callous.  Time  spent  on  the  story  of  how  these  simple, 
honest  men,  brave  but  ignorant  and  eager  but  inexpe¬ 
rienced,  lived  and  died  forty  years  ago  is  by  no  means 
thrown  away.  It  is  in  letters  such  as  these  that  we 
catch  vivid  glimpses  of  the  officers  and  men.  of  those 
days,  and  see  clearly  their  good  and  weak  points.  On 
pao-e  33  is  an  anecdote  which  bears  the  impress  of  truth 
in  &every  line.  The  English  schoolboy,  “sudden  and 
quick  in  quarrel,”  is  there,  just  as  we  read  of  him  in 
“  Tom  Brown’s  Schooldays,”  and  it  was  he  mainly  who 
won  the  Alma  and  Inkerman.  The  book  is  full,  of  such 
characteristic  touches.  At  the  Alma  Lysons  writes  that 
he  heard  some  one  say,  “Don’t  crowd  so  close  round  the 
General  ;  you  bring  all  the  fire  on  him.”  A  short  time 
after  another  voice  was  heard.  “You  are  leaving  the 
General  all  alone  ;  will  no  one  ride  with  him  .  buch 
voices  still  murmur  on  battlefields.  Like  all  the  rest  of 
the  army,  Sir  Daniel  at  first  imagined  that  we  would  be 
into  Sevastopol  in  a  few  days;  however,  he  very  soon 
had  reason  to  question  his  first  impressions,  and  on 
pao-e  1 19  he  records  that  though  confident  ,  of  hnal 
success,  it  was  clear  to  him  that  it  was  not  going  to  be 
a  walk  over.  We  fear  he  reflects  the  opinion  of  many 
of  our  officers,  too,  when  on  page  121  he  disparages  the 
Turks,  and  says  they  all  ran  away  on  25  October,  1854, 
left  their  redoubts,  and  hid  in  holes  in  Balaclava.  We 
are  sorry  Sir  Daniel  has  not  added  a  footnote  to  modify 
his  words  and  do  that  justice  to  our  allies  which  subse¬ 
quent  researches  have  shown  that  they  deserved.  I  he 
poor  patient  soldiers  of  the  Crescent  merit  nothing 
but  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  they  bore  themseh  es 
throughout  those  grim  winters  in  the  Crimcea.  Living 
on  a  handful  of  grain  and  water,  without  clothing  or 
blankets,  these  brave  Orientals  suffered  and^the^j' 
silence,  unencouraged,  and  often  reviled.  If  t 
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at  Balaclava,  it  was  because  they  were  exposed  by  the 
folly  of  our  leaders,  unsupported  and  in  hopeless  numeri¬ 
cal  inferiority,  to  the  onslaught  of  the  Russian  armv. 
Our  cavalry  did  practically  nothing  to  aid  them,  though 
they  were  on  the  spot,  and  our  infantry  were  not  avail¬ 
able  simply  because  our  staff  chose  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  frequent  warnings  they  had  received  from  the  allies 
whom  they  first  left  in  the  lurch,  and  then  reviled 
because  they  could  not  accomplish  the  impossible. 
What  our  men,  more  acclimatized  to  such  vicissitudes, 
suffered  is  described  on  pages  137-139.  We  com¬ 
mend  them  to  the  perusal  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
look  after  the  comfort  of  our  men  on  active  service. 
There  has  been  a  very  marked  revival  lately  of  interest 
in  the  greatest  struggle  we  have  been  engaged  in  since 
the  Peninsular  War.  At  length  people  are  beginnino-  to 
realize  what  the  exigencies  of  war  demand,  what&are 
necessities  to  an  army,  what  provision  for  war  should 
be  made.  It  is  well  that  it  is  so,  for  surely  no  more 
painful  history  exists  than  that  which  describes  the  im¬ 
becility  of  the  system  under  which  our  men  died  in 
thousands,  when  a  little  forethought  would  have  saved 
their  lives. 

RATIONALISM  OR  EMPIRICISM. 

“History  of  Modern  Philosophy  from  Nicolas  of  Cusa 
to  the  Present  Time.”  By  Richard  Falckenberg. 
Translated  by  A.  C.  Armstrong.  London :  George 
Bell  &  Sons.  1893. 

IVf  TAINE,  we  remember,  dealing,  in  a  very  bril- 
1  liant  chapter,  with  the  history  of  philosophy, 

summed  up  the  claims  of  the  nations  by  saying  that 
England  plodded  along  with  her  nose  to  the  ground, 
Germany  soared  like  an  eagle  in  the  sky,  and  France] 
good  level  soul,  maintained  a  happy  mean.  We  will 
not  be  sure  that  M.  Taine  used  these  metaphors,  but 
this  was  the  gist  of  his  criticism.  Dr.  Falckenberg,  who 
is  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Erlangen 
gives  us  an  alternative  version.  With  him  it  is  England 
and  r  ranee  that  occupy  the  extremes  ;  Germanv  steers 
the  middle  way.  It  might  fall  to  the  lot  of  this  'humble 
review  to  complete  the  picture  by  assisting  England’s 
position,  medio  tutissimus ,  but  in  our  modesty  we 
abstain.  On  the  contrary,  we  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
England  does  keep  her  nose  to  the  ground,  and  keeps  it 
there  to  very  good  purpose.  It  seems  almost  impossible 
to  get  a  history  of  philosophy  which  holds  the  balance 
hrmly  between  the  empirical  and  the  rationalist  schools. 
Professor  falckenberg  endeavours  to  do  so,  and  to  his 
credit  succeeds  in  a  large  degree.  But  he  is  only  human, 
and  German,  and  he  would  be  more  than  these  if  he  did 
not  espouse,  directly  or  by  inference,  the  cause  of  his 
own  country.  Philosophy  is  interesting,  it  may  be  quite 
exciting,  to  minds  still  innocent  and  free  of  decadent 
taints  ;  but  the  history  of  philosophy  is  a  parlous  dull 
subject.  Scores  of  good  and  honest  and  laborious  souls 
long  since  under  the  turf,  have  written  their  own  parti¬ 
cular  views  about  the  essence  of  things,  and  should  not 
be  recalled  to  any  one  save  poor  students,  whom  courses 
and  syllabuses  claim  for  their  own.  The  private  opinions 
of  Fries,  Holbach,  or  Jacobi  have  no  material  in¬ 
fluence  upon  modern  life  or  modern  thought.  Professor 
falckenberg  thinks  they  have.  At  any  rate  he  is  at  pains 
P^esent  them  ;  and  possibly  in  Erlangen  and  the 
Wesleyan  University,  New  York,  to  which  the  trans¬ 
lator  belongs,  they  affect  the  careers  of  unfortunate 
students  for  good  and  evil.  But  the  plain  truth  is  that 
the  day  of  metaphysics  is  or  should  be  past.  There  are 
other  hobbies,  far  more  amusing,  such  as  chess,  golf 
and  the  collection  of  stamps.  As  regards  utility,  there  is 
not  a  point  to  choose  between  them. 
u-  E/-0feSS0r  Falckenberg,  however,  is  just  according  to 
his  lights,  and  withal  is  certainly  conscientious  and  accu¬ 
rate.  His  summaries  are  worthy  and  trustworthy.  We 

should  not  go  into  this  international  question  if  he  had 
not  forced  it  upon  us.  We  cordiallyendor.se  his  analysis 
of  the  various  schools.  Here  it  is.  “In  Britain,  ex¬ 
perience,  on  the  Continent  the  reason,  is  declared  to  be 
the  source  of  cognition  ;  in  the  former,  the  point  of 
departure  is  found  in  particular  impressions  of  sense,  on 
the  latter,  in  general  concepts  and  principles  of  the  under¬ 
standing  ;  there  the  method  of  observation  is  inculcated 
^and  followed,  here  the  method  of  deduction.”  We  will 


not  stop  to  point  the  proper  moral,  but  hurry  on  to  our 
author  s  further  analysis.  “The  Frenchman  tends  chiefly 
to  exactness,  the  Englishman  to  clearness  and  simplicity, 
the  German  to  profundity  of  thought.  ”  One  remembers, 
and  shudders,  and  agrees.  “The  Englishman  describes 
the  given  reality,  the  Frenchman  analyses  it,  the  German 
transfigures  it.”  No  description  could  be  better,  and 
no  description  more  condemnatory  of  the  German 
method  “  French  thought,”  we  are  very  justly  informed, 
sails  boldly  and  confidently  out  into  the  open  sea  of 

f.T-ftr^-Ctl0n.”  ’  and  nothinff  be  better  than  th:s  ^ 

ualism  is  to  them  [the  French]  entirely  congenial  ; 
it  satisfies  their  need  for  clearness,  and  with  this  they 
are  content.  Antithesis  is  in  the  Frenchman’s  blood.” 
the  German,  it  seems,  “  combines  the  lofty  flight  of  the 
trench  with  the  phlegmatic  endurance  of  the  English, 
z.e.  he  seeks  his  principles  from  close  experience.”'  The 
last  words  should  have  been  italicized.  Out  of  Professor 
Falckenberg’s  own  mouth  shall  his  natural  philosophy 
e  condemned.  In  truth,  our  excellent  professor  would 
have  been  wise  to  keep  to  the  principles  set  forth  in  his- 
pre  ace  and  to  eschew  comment.  He  summarizes  ad¬ 
mirably,  but  he  is  a  very  bad  annotator.  He  partakes- 
o  that  high-faluting  philosophy  which  he  rightlyascribes 
to  his  countrymen.  He  devotes  one  hundred  pages  to 
Kant  and  eleven  to  Mr.  Spencer.  Indeed,  Professor 
Armstrong  in  his  preface  leaves  us  uncertain  whether  the 
credit  of  mentioning  Mr.  Spencer  is  not  entirely  his  own 
Professor  Falckenberg  is  nothing  if  not  German.  Though 
he  never  makes  an  open  boast  of  his  faith,  we  gather 
from  a  hundred  hints  that  he  is  as  Idealist  as  they  can  be 
made.  For  a  start,  he  denies  Bacon’s  claim  to  rank  as 
the  founder  of  modern  philosophy,  preferring  to  begin 
\\ith  Nicolas  of  Cusa.  No  one  denies  that  Bishop- 
iNicolas  had  modern  leanings,  and  was  in  advance  of 
his  time,  particularly  in  his  view  that  “  the  understand¬ 
ing  can  discriminate  only  when  it  is  furnished  by  sensa¬ 
tion  with  images  of  that  which  is  to  be  discriminated.” 
But  to  dispute  Bacon’s  position  as  the  father  of  modern 
thought  is  only  possible  to  a  German,  and  is  as  ridiculous 
aS  *  ? ,dlsPute  Aristotle’s  claim  to  supremacy  in  the  ancient 
world.  But  Professor  Falckenberg  prefers  to  consider 
Descartes  as  a  better  guide.  We  have  long  recognized 
the  futility  of  arguing  with  rationalists,  but  it  should  be 
plain  to  the  merest  tiro  that  the  man  who  organized 
inductive  logic  marked  the  first  date  in  modern  philo¬ 
sophy.  Bacon’s  services  are  not  to  be  ignored  merely 
because  he  did  not  finish  his  work.  We  cannot  all  be 
as  complete  and  exhaustive  as  a  German  professor, 
t  was  precisely  because  Kant  was  a  greater  man  than 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen  that  he  made  a  sort  of 
approximation  towards  sensationalism.  He  could  not 
entirely  rid  himself  of  his  native  transcendentalism,  but 
he  was  too  clear-headed  not  to  throw  over  the  more 
grievous  blunders  of  the  rationalists.  By  his  compromise 
he  made  his  philosophy  a  half-way  house  for  timid 
fugitives  from  one  side  or  the  other.  Strangely  enough 
in  the  country  which  saw  the  birth  of  sensational  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  which  produced  Bacon,  and  Hobbes,  and 
Eocke,  and  Hume,  there  has  been  of  late  years,  as 
Professor  Falckenberg  is  acute  enough  to  see,  a  reaction 
in  favour  of  neo-Kantism  or  neo-Hegelianism.  Kant 
and  Hegel  are  largely  our  academic  masters  now: 
the  works  of  Mill,  of  Spencer,  of  Huxley,  are  for 
posterity  to  appreciate  at  their  true  worth.  It  seems 
impossible  to  persuade  the  Idealists  that  philosophy  is 
merely  science  in  its  most  generalized  form.  The  only 
serious  attempt  to  organize  philosophy  since  the  days  of 
Aristotle  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Spencer.  So  far  as- 
German  philosophy  goes,  the  law  of  evolution  was 
discovered  in  vain.  German  science  takes  account  of  it  7 
but  then  the  distinction  between  philosophy  and  science^ 
in  Germany  is  too  radical  to  suffer  exchanges  of  thought. 

It  is  precisely  because  we  in  England  do  not  recognize 
any  such  distinction  that  we  are  justified  of  our  faith  in. 
our  methods. 

NORWEGIAN  ANGLING. 

“Angling  Travels  in  Norway.”  By  Fraser  Sandeman. 

London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1895. 

WE  hfav?  .had  a  many  books  on  Norway,  none 
.  ,  wbich  have  given  the  precise  sort  of  informa¬ 

tion  likely  to  be  of  service  to  the  average  fisherman,. 
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who,  vexed  by  the  decline  of  British  angling,  now  looks 
anxiously  abroad  for  better  sport  and  less  sophisticated 
waters.  Mr.  Sandeman’s  book  fills  some  part  of  the  void 
felt  by  so  many  on  the  subject  of  Norwegian  fishing. 
Portions  of  it  are  likely  to  be  useful,  yet  it  must  be 
confessed  there  is  a  sense  of  disappointment  when  the 
last  page  is  turned  ;  for  one  feels  that  the  author,  who 
is  evidently  a  keen  sportsman  and  knows  what  he  is 
writing  about,  might  have  done  so  much  better.  He 


UNDER  THE  GRAMPIANS. 

“  Notes  upon  the  District  of  Menteith  for  Tourists  and 
Others.”  By  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham.  London. 
Adam  &  Charles  Black.  1895. 


« 


TT  must  be  more  than  a  caprice  of  fate  that  has  pi  - 
1  duced  three  turbulent  iconoclasts  from  the  loins  ot 
kings.  Oliver  Cromwell,  according  to  tradition  and 


writing  about,  might  have  done  so  much  better  He  “  S  •  pedigrees,  was  a  descendant  of  the  Stewarts  ; 

a  s&r sisrss  ^  isa-pl^ 


mation,  which  would  have  made  his  book  a  book  of 
authority.  Still,  in  the  present  dearth  of  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  on  Norsk  fishing  and  Norsk  waters,  one  may 
be  thankful  for  what  is  vouchsafed  in  ‘  ‘  Angling  Travels. 
Mr.  Sandeman  devotes  himself  mainly  to  salmon  and 
^ea-trout ;  and  he  might  have  devoted  another  chapter 
or  two  to  those  humbler  disciples,  the  pursuers  otbalmo 
1  _  tract  mainritv  of  British 


tagenet ;  and  from  a  chapter  (“  Some  Reflections  on  the 
Incontinence  of  Kings”)  in  his  charming  PamP^let  ^ 
would  seem  that  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  is  of  th 
blood-royal.  It  appears  that  Robert  the  Second, 
first  prince  of  the  House  of  Stewart  had  confused 
Pope  and  obtained  from  him  a  couple  of  antagonistic 
dispensations  concerning  wives.  The  matter  is  per- 
plexing  to  others  than  the  Pope  buj-  ^  upshot  of 


fario,  who,  after  all,  form  the  vast  majority  of  British  Pyxing sTewarts  were  illegitimate,  while  the 

One  would  have  been  grateful  if  tha •  JLrl<?nf  Menteith.  were  of  the  true  line.  The 


'anglers  in  Norway.  -  - -  — --  -  „  .  TT 

the  author  had  added  more  and  fuller  chapters  to  I  art  1  . 
of  the  book,  which  treats  of  fishing  rambles  and  is  in- 
teresting*  and  very  well  done,  instead  of  devoting  qui  e 
so  much  of  his  space  to  the  earlier  portion.  _ 

“  Salmonidas  of  Norway,”  for  instance,  might  very 
well  have  been  spared.  The  average  fisherman  can  get 
all  the  information  he  wants  upon  this  head  from  an 
encyclopaedia  and  its  references.  After  all,  the  Salmonidce 
of  Norway  are  identical  with  those  of  Britain,  it  we 
except  sea-char,  which  are  found  in  the  waters  ot 
Nordland  and  the  districts  further  north.  The  chapters 
on  “The  Lakes  of  Norway  ”  and  “The  Country  Folk,, 
-are  neither  satisfying  nor  very  well  done.  Norway  is 


Grahams*, CEarls&of Menteith ,  were  ofthe  true  line  The 
seventh  earl,  however,  made  the  unlucky  boast  that 
blood  was  “  redder  than  that  of  the  king  s,  and  he  an 
his  family  came  down  in  the  world.  They  have  gained 
their  connection  with  the  Vale  of  Menteith,  and  Mr 
Cunninghame  Graham,  instead  of  being  soured l  by 

ancestral  exclusion  from  the  throne  and  modern  exclu¬ 
sion  from  Trafalgar  Square,  has  written  the  wittiest  little 

book  that  has  come  our  way  for  long. 

The  flat  district  of  Menteith  stretches  down  from  the 
Highland  line  to  Stirling  and  Loch  Katrine.  Nea  y 
every  hill  and  strath  has  had  its  batties  between  the 
Grahams  and  the  Macgregors.  Highlander  and  Lo^ 


-are  neither  satisfying  nor  very  well  done.  Norway  is  ^e^ou „ht  ;n  the  lonely&glens  or  on  the. stony  hills, 

honeycombed  with  lakes,  all,  or  almost  all,  swa  ‘  drank  together  in  the  aqua-vitae  houses  in  the  times 

with  trout;  yet  the  three  pages  devoted  to  lakes  is  of  or  drank ^ojetrn^  ,4  ^  true  natives  of  Men- 

little  real  use  to  the  trouter,  who  in  Norway  must  expect  of  t  P  Lowlanders.  “Whether  on  account  of 

to  obtain  the  better  part  of  his  sport  on  the  innumerable  Jeith^jTP  ^  from  the  virulence  of  their  religious 

lochs  and  tarns  of  the  country..  beliefs  it  is  uncertain,  but  travellers  have  remarked  that 

The  kindly  Norsk  folk  receive  in  the  course :ot  th  b 1  ts  of  Scotland  are  the  faces  of  the  people  so 

book  somewhat  scant  justice  at  the  author’s  hands.  e  in  P  scarred.  ‘  A  wet  cloak  ill  laid-up,’  or 

fear  that  Mr.  Sandeman  views  Norway  mainiywbhthe  much  m  together  with  the  augmentation  of  the 
eyes  of  the  exclusive  and  highly  preserving  salmon-fisher  ,  are  P  descriptions  of  many  of  their  counten- 

Avho  grudges  every  fish  taken  by  the  conn  ry  n  ’  Ethnologists  have  not  remarked  if  the  features 

In  the  fjords  and  estuaries.  These  poor  people  have  of  Strathglass  in  Inverness-shire,  or 

pursued  their  business  from  time  immemorial,  and  g  those  districts  of  Aberdeenshire  which  have  remained 

to  be  considered.  His  threat  that  ,f  “  native  greed  y  are  as  repellent  as  those  of  the  inhabtants  of 


to  De  consiuci  CU.  nia  - -  U  fib 

not  abated,  “Norway  will  cease  to  derive  benefit  from 
British  sportsmen  and  tourists,  and  her  p.eop  e  vi 
revert  to  the  ignorance  and  impecuniosity  which  are  so 
peculiarly  their  own,”  is  not  only  unfair  but  injudicious 
and  in  very  bad  taste.  Some  harm  is  done  by  netsmen 
and  trappers,  no  doubt,  but,  upon  the  whole,  British 
lessees  of  salmon  rivers  have  had  a  very  good  time  ot 
it  during  the  last  forty  years  in  Norway.  . 

Mr.  Sandeman  is  much  more  pleasing  when  he  is 
telling  us  of  his  actual  fishing  experiences.  His  rambles 
are  briskly  told,  while  the  reproductions,  of  his  capita 
photographs  add  not  a  little  to  his  narrative,  and  recall 


Catholic,  are  as  repeiicut  r  erntiond 

the  more  essentially  Protestant  cantons  of  Scotland 
And  the  testimony  of  theologians  on  such  a  matter 
would  be  doubtful.”  It  were  a  curious  inquiry,  and  it 
cannot  be  urged  that  race  rather  than  religion  is  the 
deciding  facto?.  The  Presbyterian  Highlanders  are  as 
virulent^  as  the  Presbyterian  Lowlanders.  Few  things 
are  more  depressing  to  those  wise  Scotsmen  who  have 
followed  the  immemorial  Scots  habit  of  deserting  tieir 
native  land  than  a  visit  to  it.  The  gloomy  climate  and 
the  gloomy  religion  may  nourish  sturdy  virtues.  Lu 
they  rob  the  face  and  the  character 


of  amiable 


in 


ohotographs  aaa  not  a  nine  lu  -  • 

many  of  the  rare  beauties  of  Norsk  scenery.  He  appears  4u^ltie£  h  recurs  to  the  peculiar  effect  of  the  Scots 

.  j  """  religion  in  an  ingenious  and,  in  our  experience  just 

observation  about  graveyards.  ‘  ‘  As  for  burial-places, 
folk  are  hard  to  please.  Some  like  your  quiet  corner, 
under  a  yew-tree,  close  to  some  Norman  church 
England?  A  quiet  resting-place  enough  it  makes  too, 
with  the  parson’s  pony  (or  the  intruding  donkey  of  the 
Nonconformist)  cropping  the  long  lush  grass  above  one 
Pleasant  to  come  to  in  the  summer  evenings,  when 
Lifts  flit  to  and  fro  like  ghosts,  and  cockchafers  hu 
•  leafv  trees,  are  these  same  country  churcn 

yards  in  England.  In  spite  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
'land  in  spite  of  faith  sufficient  to  turn  all  Scotland 
into  a  pampa,  what  is  it  makes  a  Scottish  church}  arc 

trbut  and  sea-char.  He  estimates  tne  carcn  m -  "  different  ?  It  may  be  the  knowledge  that  the 

age  season  there  at  300  lb.  of  salmon  and  700  to  800  lb  *°  *“,r*ouls  are  all  in  torment-for  none  could  possibly 
•of  sea-trout,  bull-trout,  sea-char,  and  brown  trout,  J^  P  the  penaities  so  liberally  dispensed  to  them 

bulk  of  which  would  be  sea-trout 


to  have  obtained  his  sport  in  Si'irendal,  upon  the  river 
Siima,  in  Vadseth  and  Svardal,  upon  the  Evanger  river, 
near  Vossevangen,  and  upon  the  Salten  riyer  in  Nord¬ 
land.  These  are  all  places  of  reasonable  access  in 
Western  Norway,  and  maybe  found  readily  upon  a  map 
of  the  country.  '  Why,  by  the  way,  could  not  the  author 
have  added  a  map  to  his  book  ?  Considering  that  none 
of  these  waters  are  of  the  first  rank,  Mr.  Sandeman  did 
very  well  with  his  opportunities.  Upon  the  Suma,  to 
instance,  he  killed  in  seven  weeks  420  lb.  of  salmon, 
and  about  100  lb.  of  bull-trout,  sea-trout,  &c.,  the 
biggest  fish  falling  to  his  rod  being  a  salmon  ot  30  lb. 
Upon  the  Salten  river  the  author  did  best  among  sea- 
trout  and  sea-char.  He  estimates  the  catch  of  an  aver- 


A  first-rate  book  on  Scandinavian  fishing  has  yet 
to  be  written  ;  meanwhile  Mr.  Sandeman  s  volume, 
although  far  from  satisfying,  will  be  found  a  pleasant 
and  a  useful  guide  for  roving  anglers.  It  may  stir 
some  fisher  of  unsuspected  literary  powers  to  visit  the 
far  north  and  write  the  book  we  all  pine  for  J  thus, 
though  not  great  himself,  Mr.  Sandeman  may  be  the 
■cause  of  greatness  in  others. 


have  escaped  the  penalties  so  liberal  y  dispensed  to  them 
in  life  in  church-renders  one  apprehensive 

Mr.  Graham  has  found  his  vocation.  We  hope  that 
he  will  cease  to  “  fash  ”  himself  with  pol.  and  give 

cm?we,ypr.!S  M?oAnge^ugsrrellec.ion .and  pleasant 
“  never  soiled  his  hands  with  honest  toil,  that  honesty 
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toil  we  talk  so  much  about  and  all  avoid.  Nature  turns 
out  a  perfect  fly-fisher  but  very  seldom.”  So  also,  we 
may  add,  she  is  prolific  in  politicians  but  chary  of 
agreeable  writers. 


THE  MATABELE  WAR. 

“  Matabeleland,  and  how  we  got  it.  With  Notes  on  the 
Occupation  of  Mashunaland,  and  an  Account  of  the 
1893  Campaign  by  the  British  South  Africa  Com¬ 
pany,  the  adjoining  British  Territories  and  Protec¬ 
torates.”  By  Charles  L.  Norris  Newman.  London  : 
T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1893. 

r'HE  one  month’s  war  which  finally  secured  for  Eng- 
X  land  practically  complete  supremacy  in  Africa  south 
of  the  Zambesi,  was  such  a  striking  illustration  of  Eng¬ 
lish  methods  of  empire-making  that  it  has  already 
acquired  a  literature  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  length. 
The  author  of  this  book,  the  latest  addition  to  the 
series,  was  not  an  actor  in  the  war,  having  been  sent  by 
Reuter  s  Agency  to  inquire  into  some  points  in  connec- 
r — tlon  with  it  only  after  the  struggle  was  over.  He  tells 
us  the  story  of  the  war  and  of  the  events  that  led  up 
to  it.  He  goes  back  to  the  foundation  of  the  Matabele 
nation,  early  in  the  century,  by  a  band  of  Zulus,  under 
a  chief  named  Umsilikazi,  wffio  fled  from  the  wrath  of 
ihe  great  Zulu  king,  Ishaka.  He  describes  how  this 
impi  went  northward,  settled  in  the  country  of  the 
Mashona,  seized  cattle  and  women  from  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  tribes,  and  thus  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Matabele 
kingdom.  Umsilikazi  was  visited  by  Moffat  in  1830, 
and  was  found  to  be  very  friendlily  disposed  to  the 
English,  in  which  respect  his  successor  Lobengula  re¬ 
sembled  him.  Hunters,  traders,  and  mining  prospectors 
visited  the  country  and  helped  to  strengthen  this  feeling. 
Envo\s  were  sent  to  England,  but  with  disastrous  con¬ 
sequences,  for  “  through  the  advice  presumably  given  by 
the  Aborigines  Protection  Society  and  Lord  Knutsford,” 
Lobengula  was  led  to  believe  that  the  concession  he  had 

£.ranted  WaS  disaPProved  in  England  ;  he  therefore 
killed  his  chief  adviser  and  seventy  of  his  councillors 
who  were  most  favourably  inclined  to  England.  Hence 
when  friction  arose  between  the  king  and  the  Company’ 
he  was  surrounded  by  advisers  who  were  bitterly 
opposed  to  Europeans.  The  king’s  influence  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  maintain  peace,  and  the  brilliantly  executed 
march  to  Fort  Salisbury  in  1890  enabled  the  Company 
to  begin  its  occupation  without  bloodshed.  Ouarrels 
however,  arose  with  the  Boers,  Portuguese,  an~d  Mata- 
be!f'  i_Forbes’s  daring  arrest  of  the  Portuguese  officials 
and  Heysman’s  subsequent  defeat  of  their  forces  and 
capture  of  Masso  Kessi,  settled  one  set  of  quarrels. 
Diplomatic  pressure  on  President  Kruger  quieted  the 
Boers.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that  Lobengula’s 
interpretation  of  the  advice  of  his  English  friends  had 
rendered  war  with  the  Matabele  inevitable.  The  subject 
ot  the  quarrel  was  one  that  has  arisen  repeatedly  during- 
the  attempt  to  civilize  Africa,  and  it  admitted  of  no 
compromise.  The  Matabele  claimed  the  right  to  raid 
t  leir  weaker  neighbours.  While  this  was  maintained, 
no  peace  or  order  in  the  country  was  possible.  The 
Matabele  insisted  on  their  rights,  and  to  demonstrate 
them  massacred  some  Mashona  close  to  Fort  Victoria, 
t  he  Company  demanded  the  punishment  of  the  raiders  • 
vacillated,  and  both  sides  prepared  for  war.’ 
the  English  Government,  however,  shrank  from  allow¬ 
ing  it,  until  at  length  the  Bechuanaland  police  were  fired 
upon  by  the  Matabele.  The  author  throws  doubt  upon 
this  occurrence,  but  thinks  the  report  of  it  a  good  thing 
as  it  enabled  war  to  be  begun  in  time  to  avoid  the  worst 
ot  the  rainy  season.  The  story  of  the  campaign  is  told 
in  detail,  including  the  march  to  Buluwayo,  the  three 
decisive  defeats  of  the  enemy,  and  the  capture  of  the 
capital.  Then  follows  the  story  of  the  pursuit  of  the 
king,  which  was  not, however,  carried  out  with  the  same 
success  as  the  rest  of  the  campaign.  Major  Forbes’s 
masterful  ways  had  previously  led  to  disagreements. 

Jhe  author  describes  him  as  having  as  much  pluck  as  a 
Bull-dog  and  just  about  as  much  judgment,  and  when  he 
parted  from  the  ever-tactful  Jameson,  and  had  older  and 
more  experienced  men  acting  under  him,  things  did  not 
go  well.  The  pursuit  was  muddled.  Wilson’s  too 
ciring  attempt  to  seize  the  king  in  the  midst  of  a 


powerful  force  failed,  and  the  story  of  the  gallant  stand 
of  his  handful  of  men  is  the  most  thrilling  episode  in  the 
story  of  the  war.  It  is  impossible  to  read  Captain 
Newman’s  account  of  this  disaster  without  feeling  that 
some  one  had  blundered,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
some  one  had  sinned.  Forbes  retreated  and,  thanks 
apparently  to  his  subordinate  Raaf,  his  party  escaped. 
Lobengula  died,  and  the  Matabele  submitted.  Then,  after 
a  tedious  wrangle  with  the  Government  and  the  High 
Commission,  the  Company  was  allowed  to  begin  the 
administration  of  the  country.  The  author  tells  us,  on 
the  evidence  of  some  missionaries,  what  disappointingly 
trivial  results  these  had  achieved  in  spite  of  the  friendli¬ 
ness  of  the  king.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Company  s  firm,  just  rule  has  already  proved  a  far 
more  effective  agency  of  civilization  than  the  ordinary 
missions. 

The  book  tells  us  the  story  rather  from  the  South 
African  point  of  view,  and  in  estimating  its  merits  this 
has  to  be  allowed  for.  It  is  not  easy  reading  ;  many 
details  of  purely  local  value  break  the  interest  of  the 
narrative.  Unpleasant  stories,  such  as  the  stealing  of 
Lobengula’s  peace-offering,  are  barely  mentioned.  The 
author  underrates  the  numbers  killed  at  the  cost  of 
inconsistency  with  his  own  narrative  ;  for  on  page  217 
he  says  that  not  more  than  1500  of  the  enemy  were 
killed  in  the  war,  though  elsewhere  he  gives  that  number 
as  slain  in  only  two  battles.  This  estimate,  moreover, 
ignores  the  hundreds  who  (as  the  author  admits  on 
page  209)  died  of  starvation  and  exposure. 

Misprints  abound,  and  some  of  these  are  misleading. 
The  references  to  Blantyre  on  page  70,  and  to  the 
experimental  plantations  that  “are  being  started” 
there,  are  very  unjust  to  the  Scotch  settlers,  who  had 
secured  the  success  of  that  colony  long  before  the  South 
African  Company  was  even  incorporated.  When  the 
author  wanders  from  political  narrative  into  anthropo¬ 
logy  he  frequently  falls  into  error,  as  when  he  says 
that  the  Matabele  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  Bantu  tribes 
by  not  practising  circumcision. 

Nevertheless,  on  the  whole,  the  book  strikes  us  as  fair 
and  accurate.  Most  of  the  chapter  on  the  anthropology 
of  the  Matabele  is  admirable,  and  we  regard  his  con¬ 
clusions  as  more  probable  than  those  of  some  authors 
to  whose  opinions  more  weight  might  naturally  be 
attached.  A  very  useful  part  of  the  book  is  the  chapter 
of  general  conclusions  upon  the  subjects  the  author  was 
especially  sent  to  investigate.  He  is  strongly  in  favour 
of  entrusting  this  sort  of  fighting  to  men  who  are  used 
to  natives  and  their  ways,  instead  of  to  soldiers  trained 
in  European  fashion.  No  civilian  who  has  seen  troops 
endeavouring  to  carryout  bush-fightingunder  the  rules  of 
the  barrack-yard  is  likely  to  disagree  with  him.  We 
also  strongly  approve  of  his  protest  against  the  system 
of  sending  officers  from  England,  and  placing  them 
over  men  of  great  local  experience.  This  system  has 
certainly  often  been  attended  with  most  regrettable 
results. 

The  author  is  quite  conscious  of  the  inadvisability  of 
allowing  a  war  of  this  kind  to  be  undertaken  by  a  private 
trading  company.  England  has  so  often  denounced  the 
Dutch  for  their  former  use  of  the  system  that  we  ought 
never  to  have  adopted  it.  It  was  probably  only  due  to 
Rhodes’s  ambitions  being  political  and  not  commercial, 
and  to  Jameson’s  high  character,  that  the  war  was 
carried  through  without  adding  a  terrible  stain  to  the 
records  of  English  colonization  in  Africa.  As  it  turned 
out,  in  spite  of  the  viciousness  of  the  principle  of  allowing 
a  commercial  company  to  enlist  men  by  a  promise  of 
spoils,  and  to  undertake  a  war  as  a  business  speculation, 
all  the  credit  rests  with  the  “freebooters,”  and  all  the 
blame  with  the  regular  troops.  It  was  the  latter  who 
began  the  war,  and  the  former  who  ended  it.  It  was 
the  former  who  pacified  the  country  and  made  friends 
with  the  natives.  They  wrere  the  Government  troops  who 
shot  the  envoys  ;  they  were  professional  officers  who 
muddled  the  pursuit  of  the  king  ;  they  were  regulars  who 
embezzled  the  money  Lobengula  was  sending  as  a  peace¬ 
offering  ;  and  it  was  the  military  authorities  who  spared 
the  lives  of  those  two  men  whose  deed  of  infamous 
treachery  was  one  of  the  most  shameful  that  has  ever 
stained  the  annals  of  the  British  army,  and  nearly  the 
only  stain  on  what  was,  on  the  wffioie,  a  just  and  mer¬ 
ciful  war. 
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JOAN  HASTE. 


..Joan  Haste.”  By  H.  Rider  Haggard.  London: 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  i»9o- 
A  T  R  HAGGARD  has  made  a  new  departure  in  his 

M  latest  book  ;  that  generous  burst ’kTfhe has 
is  under  wonderful  restraint.  From  the  Zulus  he  h 

?5S5S^?iS* 

— S^r“K»&seL^ 

f  aim  Sa-d  Rock  Even 

hSST  we  are  told  at^he  very  b«  ;  we  hear 
of  Joan’s  “’terror”  of  him,  and  he  enters,  “stnitagh^ 
most  obsequious  smile.”  What  can  one  expect  after  that 

gard  ten'r'us  with' a'fine'sense  of  impartiality,  and  adds 

still”"  rtter^was""  something  furtive  Ltd  unpleasant 

to  Toan  most  unpleasantly  in  intense  whispers  Mr 
Hazard  has  evidently  been  studying  love  on  the 
Enflfsh  stage-with  obbligato  “  strangest  contortions 
andg  reVirefrejected,  “walking  through  the  ^softhe 
craves  with  a  slow  and  somewhat  feline  step-  P  J 
phrase  that-it  is  pleasant,  for ‘"stance,  to  thmk  of  Sam 
Rock  .shaking  Wa  /not  at^^uddle.  ^  Mark, 

would  hive  had  Aat  step  all  feline  o.  .notjelincat^al^ 

arUd^'quah^es'"’^' proper6  fbliiteCstep°is  quadrupedal. 

No  douM,  too,  it  was  snaky  in  parts,  and  occasionally 
passed  insensibly  into  the  gross  movements  of  the 

^■rlf  Sd  tate  her' eyaiClllr'"bene“h  Them.” 

anato'my  1  She  was  beaubfu.  u"de;  any  circumstances, 

|fe  ^o^TeflTe^n. ”  tTferptS  Henry 
r-  !  r  i!  \  comine  upon  her  birdsnesting,  stopped 
to  “"study  the  ’  appearance  of  the  lovelies,  woman  that 
£  ho A  ever  beheld.”  Captain  Graves— curious  how 

needlessly  sombre  Mr.  Haggard  is 

hsisiftetd?^ 

ss 

nearest  villain,  which  '"l1*”  thought of  him 

SS  Ur 

pegsChunganmaids^coatIandahat,not  unliklthoselvhich 

Sir  Henrf  was  wearing  that  day,”  and  Heaven  knows 
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how  they  got  there,  for  Rock  never  wore  anythmg  tat a 
clerical  overcoat,  a  soft  felt  h  >  . p  Which 

hurries  out  to  get  shot  in  her  Ha^gard’sPro- 

hanpens  with  dramatic  precision,  for  JV  •  ss  . 
See,  if  a  trifle  misanthropic,  is  an  admirable  stage 

m“aDerad  1  ’  shrieked  the  madman  wringing  his  hands  ” 

iSSSSSrSSI 

^^r^s&gS&i 

gesticulating  digits.  Sir  nen  y  ,  •  »  (dies). 

cuTta^n^omes5 "down  dismally  on  the  news  of  the 
murder,  while  Ellen 

ss«ss» 

Hall  Lame  ana  w  Wilson’s  illustrations  are 

WutefrS,o  ,he  letemress  His  conception  of  Samuel 

ofahors7spLceseSate^ Apparently  derived’from  instanta- 


fiction. 

“  Out  of  Due  Season.”  By  Adeline  Sergeant.  London: 

William  Heinemann.  1895.  __  jnn  • 

“  At  Heart  a  Rake.”  By  Florence  Marryat.  Londo  . 

Horace  Cox.  1895.  „  g  Tohn  Strange 

“A  Magnificent  \  oung  Man.  y  J 

Winter.  London  :  F.  V.  White  &  Co.  i89o. 

T  T  FRE  are  three  volumes  by  old  and  tried  favourite* 

H  of  the  femfnine  reader,  and  we  can  recommend 
X  J.  ot  tne  ieiimmiL.  diverse  wavs,  clean  and 

*ThU  ^v'far^he  strongest 'ptece  of  work  is  “Out 
rfn7  Season  ”  a  finely  conceived  study  of  a  sombre 

villag'Avorkinginan  and^hi^s ^hallow, ^pretty ^.ifm^^ She 

deserts  him,  and  ^  ^  without  being  sordid, 

dotT  “  A^^^terl^a"  unhappily 
of  art;  but  Colonel  a  Phyllis,  who  is 

convincing  enough  figu^,^s  husband;  is  remarkably 

worried  to  death  by  f  he  Pushahead  Club  are 

entertaining.  The  tu"f1£rh  Miss  Florence  Marryat 
fairly  effective  .satire  though  Mj  »  indi  ation  at 

rLa^t^el  R  w  tSrrmTnUs  the  vic^presidenh 
fact  that^we  are  refunded  of ^Mr. “S" 

hving  woman  wnt  .  herQ  and  his  irnpoSsible  adyen- 

a  story  of  a bP  ;sPenLrtaining  from  cover  to  cover.  It  is 
tures,  which  1S  entertain  g  quick  development, 

entirely  the  method  °f  tdl  »,  ’  the  shallowness 

the  neat,  accurate  jommg that  f  ““admirable  piece  of 

"f  its  “vnCealbe°Uthe  materS  is  only  literary  deal.  If 
ortewants  to  while  away  a  three-hour  railway  journey, 
tZ  Ts  the  book-and  there  ts  an  end  to  tt.  _ 

“Jacob  Niemand.”  By  R.  H.  Sherard.  London:  Ward 

&  Downey.  1895-  ,, 

There  is  °ne  meritorious  thing  about  taJjg  m®  nnefS 
book,  and  that  is  the  ®s  Pleased  COnvict ;  the  rest  is 
and  household  habits  dreariest  kind.  Respect- 

watery  conventionality  of  t  ^  of  EUer  Glen,  Mrs. 
able  reduced  peop  e,  e  erable  suckling  parson 

Caton,  the  widow  ot  [hat  in  trv  and  add  to  the 

who  was  ruined  by  wic  e  t  tbe  cierical  tradition 

income,  upon  which  t  y  PPfc.  lodgers.  To  them 

:LaesTaceob  NTemVand7simyp.y  bristling  with  indications 
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that  he  is  the  repentant  swindler  just  released  from 
penal  servitude,  and  performs  a  string  of  the  most  im¬ 
possible  self-sacrifices,  a  series  culminating  with  his  plea 
of  “guilty”  to  a  crime  that  Master  Jack  Caton  has  com¬ 
mitted.  But  before  the  trial  Mr.  Sherard  relents,  and 
this  man  of  sorrows  is  finally  rewarded  by  the  hand  of 
Mary  Caton,  who  marries  him  and  his  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  and  no  doubt  acts  as  a  useful  brake  on  his 
passion  for  self-sacrifice.  The  present  reviewer  has 
foiind  it  an  unconvincing  and  indeed  a  boring  story,  but 
he  can  imagine  it  being  read  with  the  deepest  emotion 
in  the  illiterate,  respectable,  shabby-genteel  households 
for  which  it  is  probably  written. 

“The  Woman  who  Wouldn't.”  By  Lucas  Cleeve. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall.  1895. 

“The  Woman  who  Didn’t.”  By  Victoria  Crosse. 

Keynote  Series.  London  :  John  Lane.  1895. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen  must  be  a  proud  and  happy  man 
when  he  sees  the  abundant  offspring  of  his  “Woman 
who  Did.”  Here  are  two  more  silly  and  slightly  im¬ 
proper  books,  without  style,  thought,  or  wit,  without 
-  the  faintest  appeal  to  any  human  being,  that  is,  except 
to  those  who  are  still  in  the  “  curious  ”  stage  of  sexual 
development.  But  perhaps  that  is  saying  too  much. 
Both  have  some  interest  to  the  student  of  mental  develop¬ 
ment  since  both  are  curious  exhibitions  of  the  shallow  and 
narrow  views  of  life  that  suffice  the  feminine  mind.  “  Lucas 
Cleeve  ”  is  a  type  of  that  mentally  diseased  class  which 
finds  “Purity”  in  a  systematic  disuse  of  the  sexual  aspect 
of  the  physical  human  being.  She  is  so  ignorant  of 
the  principles  of  physiology  and  psychology,  she  is  so 
devoid  of  observation,  that  she  presents  the  “Pure” 
Opalia  as  sweet  in  temper  and  superb  in  health.  This 
Opalia  marries  an  even  more  absurd  “Alan  ”  than  Mr. 
Grant  Allen’s  creation,  and  “Lucas  Cleeve”  dwells 
gloatingly  upon  various  details  that  were  better  omitted. 
Alan  exercises  admirable  self-restraint,  but  finally 
almost  succumbs  to  the  fascinating  Lady  Morris,  and 
Opalia  sacrifices  her  noble  ideal  in  the  interests  of 
her  husband’s  morals.  The  book  is  in  no  way  a 
contribution  to  the  sexual  question,  because  the 
writer  is  evidently  quite  unaware  of  the  nervous 
physiology  of  the  matter  ;  it  is  simply  an  essay  in  what 
one  might  call  serious  pornography.  No  doubt  it  will 
be  extensively  read  by  the  nasty-minded  pure.  Miss 
\  ictoria  Crosse  follows  in  practically  the  same  line, 
and  an  extensive  sale  among  the  same  large  class 
should  compensate  her  for  our  want  of  appreciation. 
She  describes,  out  of  a  luxuriant  imagination,  the  feelings 
and  private  behaviour  of  a  man  who  “  falls  in  love  ” 
with  a  married  woman.  The  married  woman  loves  him, 
apparently  because  he  tried  to  kiss  her  when  first  he 
met  her  and  bumped  her  head  against  a  door.  But  she 
“  doesn  t  ’  — possibly  because  of  the  literary  reaction — 
and  so  much  must  be  counted  to  her  for  righteousness. 

“  Duty— trust  me:  there  is  nothing  to  live  for  in  life 
but  that,  says  the  Woman  who  Didn’t  at  the  end,  and 
so  Miss  Victoria  Crosse,  after  a  hundred  and  fifty  pru¬ 
rient  pages,  full  of  strange  expectations,  declares  for 
the  angels  and  terminates  her  one  interest.  The  man 
is  almost  incredibly  coarse  and  tawdry  ;  and  the  book  is 
instinct  with  vulgarity  from  cover  to  cover.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  Miss  \  ictoria  Crosse  is  a  comparatively  young 
writer,  and  we  cannot  avoid  some  regret  at  having  to 
notice  her  first  work  in  this  manner.  There  is,  at  least, 
vigour  in  her  style.  She  has  fallen  upon  an  unfavourable 
time  and  ill  advice,  and  attained  publicity  for  work  that  is 
immature  in  thought  and  execution  alike.  The  “Woman 
who  Didn’t  ”  is  a  very  bad  beginning. 

RELIGIOUS  GLEANINGS. 

K  History  of  Religion.”  By  Allan  Menzies,  D.D.  London: 

John  Murray.  1895. 

“  Daily  Footsteps  in  the  Church’s  Path.'1  Compiled  by  E.  L. 

B.  C.  London  :  Rivington,  Percival  &  Co.  1895. 

“The  Church  in  America.”  By  Bishop  Leighton  Coleman. 

London  :  Wells  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co.  1895. 

“History  of  English  Church  Union.”  By  Rev.  G.  B.  Roberts. 

London  :  Church  Printing  Co.  1895. 

/T  HERE  is  no  reason  discoverable  why  Dr.  Menzies  should 
-1  write  a  history  of  Religion.  He  has  no  new  facts  to  offer, 
no  new  theory  to  propound,  and  no  deliciousness  of  style  to 
make  old  facts  palatable  or  old  theories  vivid.  He  has  simply 
^'•'ddccUhrough  a  small  numb-.r  of  authors  and  boiled  do«n 


their  works  into  a  kind  of  Scotch  broth,  and  served  it  up  luke¬ 
warm  for  the  students  of  St.  Andrews  and  their  friends.  Tyler 
and  Wellhausen,  Professors  Max  Muller,  Legge,  Rhys  Davids, 
Momer  Williams,  with  a  little  Myer,  Grimm,  and  Barth,  are  his 
chief  ingredients.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  combine  them  in 
any  proportions,  but  jerks  them  into  the  stewpan  and  brings 
them  out  again  much  as  they  went  in.  His  conclusions  are  that 
they  will  not  flavour  each  other.  “  Each  nation,  as  well  as  each 
individual,  must  necessarily  have  a  faith  specially  its  own, 
arising  out  of  its  own  character  and  experience,  and  in  great  part 
incommunicable  to  others,”  and  “  no  two  nations  could  possibly 
exchange  religion.”  The  first  comes  oddly  from  a  professor 
whose  trade  is  to  communicate  such  matters,  and  the  second 
stultifies  his  book  as  an  appeal  to  the  English  public.  The 
reader’s  conclusion  is  that  such  works  are  superfluous,  and  that 
St.  Andrews  University  students  must  be  content  with  a  very 
thin  diet. 

The  five  minutes  daily  snacks  for  churchmen  are  not,  as  the 
Rev.  T.  B.  Dover  claims  in  his  hotly  commendatory  preface, 
“  characterized  by  extreme  simplicity,”  but  only  by  extreme 
scrappiness.  Such  enchiridia  are  both  useless  and  teasing  ; 
useless  because  few  of  the  extracts  contain  a  whole  thought’ 
and  teasing  because  fine  writers  and  fools  alike  are  torn  to 
tatters  to  supply  “  shrewd,  matter-of-fact,  devout  Englishmen  ” 
with  what  they  do  not  want  and  cannot  use,  the  odds  and  ends 
of  a  pious  rag-bag,  the  scraps  of  old  sermons,  and  the  siftings 
of  a  small  clerical  library. 

The  Church  in  America  is  a  more  solid  work  and  contains 
much  that  is  interesting.  The  Church,  it  may  be  noted,  is  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  Dr.  Coleman  is  the 
Bishop  of  Delaware.  There  is  a  briskness  about  the  book, 
especially  when  the  author  treats  of  the  rascalities  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  and  the  cruelties  they  practised  upon  their  brother  Pro¬ 
testants.  It  is  part  of  the  irony  of  history  that  his  most  religious 
and  gracious  Majesty  King  Charles  II.  was  the  human  agent  for 
stopping  the  diabolical  atrocities  of  these  sons  of  freedom.  If 
Wordsworth  had  known  the  facts  of  the  case  he  could  not  have 
written  his  two  foolish  sonnets  upon  these  establishment-loving 
tyrants,  beginning  “Well  worthy  to  be  magnified  are  they.” 
John  Wesley,  too,  fares  badly  at  the  historian’s  hands.  His 
amorous  designs  upon  the  niece  of  Thomas  Causton,  his  fury 
because  she  rejected  him,  the  methodical  way  in  which  he 
retaliated  for  the  sprettz  injuria  forma:,  the  superstitious  appro¬ 
priation  of  his  bones  by  Dissenters,  all  make  up  an  amusing 
chronicle.  Whitefield  also  comes  in  for  his  share  of  exposure, 
and  it  was  noticed  by  competent  observers  that  in  spite  of  the* 
screeching,  fainting,  convulsions,  visions  (and  bastards)  which 
followed  upon  his  preaching,  “those  who  are  most  bigoted  to 
this  new  preacher  have  not  as  yet  reformed  their  lives  and 
conversation.”  We  Englishmen  do  not  yet  understand  how 
rapidly  the  Church  of  England  is  growing  in  America.  In  fifty 
years  the  population  of  the  United  States  has  increased  260  per¬ 
cent,  but  the  communicants  have  increased  900  per  cent,  and 
the  conventicles  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  are  doubtless  being 
bought  up,  at  reasonable  rates,  by  Dr.  Coleman  and  all  his 
company.  At  least  Dr.  Coleman’s  book  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
bought  up. 

The  history  of  the  English  Church  Union  is  not  likely  to  meet 
with  a  similar  fate.  The  tedious  fulminations  of  the  Society 
against  the  deceased  wife’s  sister,  its  dull  petitions,  memo¬ 
rials  and  resolutions,  and  much  more  of  the  nature  of  warmed-up 
cabbage,  make  the  reviewer  queasy  when  he  beholds  it.  The 
few  anecdotes  of  real  interest  are  buried  in  a  mass  of  verbiage, 
but  one  we  must  extract  for  the  reader’s  benefit.  A  consecrated 
wafer  was  abstracted  by  a  wily  Brummagem  Protestant,  delivered 
to  “Mr. Churchwarden  Perkins,”  and  marked  in  open  Court  with 
carnal  ink.  It  was  rescued  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  the  Society, 
and  finally  swallowed  with  reverence  and  wincing  by  His  Grace’ 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  before  breakfast  on  the  eve  of 
St.  Lucy’s  feast,  in  the  presence  of  several  excited  members  of 
the  Union.  Forthwith  a  resolution  of  thankfulness  was  passed 
by  the  Society  that  “some  reparation,  however  tardy  and  in¬ 
adequate,  was  made,”  and  the  peccant  Perkins  was  ejected  at  the 
next  Easter  Vestry  from  his  high  office  as  churchwarden.  His 
Grace,  we  believe,  introduced  a  Bill  shortly  after  this  to  forbid 
the  use  of  mineral  inks  in  law-courts,  but  this  is  not  chronicled 
by  the  Rev.  G.  Bayfield  Roberts.  The  Bill  was  rejected  as 
savouring  too  much  of  Socialism,  and  now  the  Union  is  terribly 
perplexed  because  the  Archbishop  has  sworn  by  the  Mass  that 
he  will  never  again  be  made  the  tardy  and  inadequate  receptacle 
for  inks  of  any  kind.  Lord  Halifax  thought  of  writing  to  the 
Pope  upon  the  matter,  but  he  could  not  find  any  Latin  word  for 
ink  which  did  not  also  mean  vitriol  and  boot-blacking,  so  the 
matter  has  had  to  drop,  for  his  Holiness  would  have  to  know 
the  exact  material  which  his  Grace  had  to  swallow,  otherwise 
his  casuistry  would  be  defective  and  his  condolences  would  be 
but  fallible, and  a  new  chapter  would  then  be  added  to  this  book 
— which  God  forbid  ! 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Ein  Narr.”  Yon  Hans  von  Kahlenberg.  Dresden  und  Leipzig  : 

Carl  Reissner.  1895.  “ 

'"PHIS  is  the  war  between  capital  and  labour  pictured  from  all 
A  sides.  If  barbarians,  with  a  militant  religion,  were  to  sweep 
over  our  present  civilization,  and  this  book  by  chance  escaped 
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burning  and  reappeared  S'KStaT W^eel  "his 

vivid  picture  of  wha  pp _  ,  despair  ;  we  see  with  his 

woman’s  dire  misery  anc  ‘  ,  hp  loves  and  suicide  as 

eyes,  .hough  he  see  oppress^  of  th«.  heto  :  ^  ^ 

the  only  way.  We  are  am  g  breaking  the  lamps  and 

lessly  through  the  streets  >  heads  as  we  face  the 

shop  wmdows  ;  the  blood  ms^o^b  Arower_nothing  matters, 

dragoons,  we  echo  the  y  0f  the  proletariat  is  most 

it  is  blind  war  to  the  death.  The  side  o  me  pi ^  .  {he  great 
fully  represented  ;  but  we  see  other  p  ^  upholder  of 

manufacturer,  who  is  an  all  the  more  djtermmea  p  hg  ^ 

the  present  state  because  for  his  hands  ; 

self  is  one  of  the  people  He  does  a  great  ae  ^  The 

but  he  wo^^adftbeerir  S^ayV  to  the  top  -that  is  his  religion,  and 
strong  must  figbt  thenr  y  tn  P  German  industry  is  com- 
Bismarck  is  his  hero.  He  is  a  pat  ,  the  strike  he  imports 
peting  in  the  w0/ld  ®  e  catch  glimpses  of  others  too  ;  the 

Belgians  mto h»  Sessions  and  copy  every 

E”  "t  in'cod  and 

Christian  Socialism  is  a  da  .  j  dramatic, 

as  the  conversations  m  he .book am  no.  r,^  wWch  g0  t0 

appearing  merely  to  represe  individual  character 

°»?  “5 

goes  to  the  wa.  1.  °  Thp  ricrht  tvpes  are  indicated 

complete,  rounded,  living  per  •  ha.ve°received  a  rub  of  the 
in  the  right  places  tjeir  meMlparts  haverecei  ^  ^  of  the 

artist’s  leather,  and  that  is  enoug  .  -  which  is  high 

old  workman,  these  °L'[£S  •  Vfrv  little  story  to  excite  our 

praise,  considering  that  there g  very  little  Jtory^  the  old 

interest  m  them.  W  e  do  not  bear  g  ^  twice  too  often, 

workman,  it  is  true,  but  w  without  his  help, 

and  the  book  is  apt  enough  to  stand  stm  even  .g  &  Berlin 

^n^ressedl^tdf  the  m^r-sordid^orking^quaHer^close  to  ^the 

srrrjoHdt. 

types  and  things  m  thelu  p,  neonle  been  fighting  for  ? 

indirectly  so.  What  hfv£  ^n  fr  cursed  or  worked,  or  died, 
Why  have  they  variously  hop  ,  ^  ^rst?  The  mins  are 

considering  the  last  scene  barricade  are  drinking  the 

at  work  again,  the jrebd of  ^  hamcade^  ^  ^  gf 

schnaps  to  which  the  maste  rescued  from  the 

Bismarck  festival ;  the  gir  w  1  fallen  and  disappeared 

canal,  who  was  for  him  the .  “peopk 3  has  fallen ^  PP  .g 
— what  is  the  meaning  of  this  universal  as  you  we^ 

the  one  certain  and  unchanging  things  on  which  he  had 

The  hero  who  has  gained  none  of  answers  the 

set  his  heart  during  h  y  friend  “  Ich  fiirchte,  ich  bin 

satirical  speech  of  h.is,  £y  /  •  d  h ’1 -,eb  »  This  is  the 

unheilbar,  WoB.^.  ml .  hub.  in  other 

i5h™  bu,  ,0  the 

the  hopes  and  strifes  are  wo  rth  «ac' tly  w  this  peace- 

occupations  to hthlinadfiVnar  harmony  over  the  else  meaningless 
comedy  founds  If  “  Ein  Narr”  is  not  highly  original,  it  is 
honestly  written,  honest  work. 


Uganda  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  is  stating  the  Com- 

S«iMtas^sgns£5 

grievance  against  the  d°'f*n  ■  told  with  directness  and 

mm  a®® 

about  British  East  Africa  itself. 


“Hubert  Robert  et  son  Temps.”  Par  C.  Gabillot.  Pans: 
Librairie  de  l’Art.  1895. 

been  given  in  the  same  senes,  ^  g  jQ  which  he  lived,  the 

it  is  not  Robert  alone,  but  t  *  thatSare  M.  Gabillot’s  theme, 
movements  in  which  he  took  p  ,  h  wbo  about  the 

oMast  century  »e  e  a  tra«ed  mctsic  antiquity;  who 
middle  of  last  century,  w  .  f  ~ii  thing's  Roman,  so 

originated  that  singu  ar  en  u  ia  ^  GabiUotj  who  insists  that 
dominant  during  the  Re\  o  •  ...  0f  this  movement, 

David  must  not  be  regarded  as  an  originator  mtnis^^  ^  ^ 

London :  J .  & 


.  , .  „„  »  Bv  P.  L.  McDermott. 

“British  East  Africa,  or  Ibca.  7 

London :  Chapman  &  Hall.  i895-  ,  , 

TI'iS  iS„a  ^Thasbeenrewrittenhipar'tfiilid  hlfbeen  enlarged 
years  ago.  it  has  Deen  re  £  dpal;no.  ;n  the  mam  with 

by  the  addition  of  nine  new  cP  &  been  brought 

the  negotiations  in  regard  to  Uga“d^s  to  “e  date® of 

down  to  April  of  the  present  year—1 tha[  1S>  d °  .  *fer  Gf  the 

acceptance  of  the  Gov PCom°pany’s  administration  and 

SSrSSSsfeaS 
ssit lifissss 

wishes  of  the  late  sir  orld  No  doubt  those  who 

money  in  justifying  itself  British  East  Africa  Com- 

admire  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  ™sn  of  abody  of 

pany,  and  who  like  to  contemplate  the ^achievemems^  ^  Af>ka 

hanTwe  have’ come' iKross'no  actual  perversion,  of  fact.  There 


“The  Caxton  Head  -Catalogue.”  No.  300. 

L.  Tregaskis.  1 895. 

catalogues  have  been  long  a  byword 

catalogues  were  like  that  of  the  C  -  .  is  indeed  to  be 

ordering  them  from  M^'^-^berT  of^he  items  send  a  thrill 
congratulated.  Not  oniY  do  ™  h  sumptuous  illustrations- 
through  the  collector’s  heart  but  ng  of  beauty,  and 

spent, gand  credit  ex- 

hausted,  as  a  consolation  prize. 

“Punishment  and  Reformation.  ^>>HBy0rF^dfrickhHowatd 

wines^  LL.DeniLondon  P&wan  Sonnensdh^in &  Co-  ,S95. 

Dr.  Wines's  book  “  does  not  pretend  to  be  either  ongmal  or 

exhaustive.”  It  is  meant, ^^g’ai ’sudTwe  find  in  it  many 
general  reader.  Consideri  g  gub  of  ^rime  has  always  had 

commendable  qualities.  T^h  J  iminal  anthropology  is  a 

attractions.  At  the  present  i  are  glad  tQ  seC)  wlthout 

fashionable  science.  Dr«  .  »  ,  rontradictory  conclusions 

rejecting  unexamm.d  the  ““K  main  contentions  are  no. 
Of  its  professors  decides  that  ^ir^^  &  ical  study  Qf 

proven.  Himself  a  man  \  t0  theories  and  dogma- 

prisons  and  prisoners,  he  is  >  P  “science,”  that 

tism,  and  resents  the  almost  to’ repeat 

seems,  m  its  warfare  again  ’whatthose  tyrannies  were 

the  old-fashioned  tyrannies  of  religmm  Wha^  toQ  dreary 

is  a  famihar  story  toM  tl  P0^erlooked  it,  the  author  does 
circumstance.  Unless  ive  ni ^  inference.  It  was  the  con- 
not  draw  a  necessary  if  unw  mainspring  of  all 

fident  belief  in  a  future  life  whieh  ' was  '  f  ™ L1takPes  different 
such  cruelty;  and  in ,  proport  on  as ^atbeU«fi  ^ 

shape  in  mens  minds  Cf°endlv  iust  The  popular  preacher 
men  become  forbeanngMnen  y,  j  >  .  influence  of  Chris- 
credits  this  modern  gentleness  to .the  ind  Unfonunatdy>  it  did 

tianity,  and  perhaps  he  is  no  cher  began  to  lose  his 

»o.  begin  to  tell  »»«'  'I'gchapters  sLuld  be  whole- 

ancient  power.  Dr.  W  mess  op  g  ",hich  has  the  vaguest 
some  reading  for  the  a  conventional 

idea  of  what  crime  ,  Slackened  by  superannuated  laws, 

ZtCX &d’is  o"yd- beVmuiugP  to  coucetve. 


,  Tj^tnen  Adlers  ”  Ein  Roman aus der  jungsten 

ImVe?gSau/enW°  Vou ?  Hnilett.  S. :  W.  Kuischbach.  ,8«. 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  notice  this 
point  a  moral-  Novelists,  as  1  nQt  suffiaently  attracted 
big  events  of  contempora  y  p  .  ’  uere  js  an  anonymous 
to§find  in  them  a  . dramatic  ! sub. ject^  brings  in  a 

author  who  attempts  a  pictur  names,  from  the  Emperor 

complete  set  of  real  figures 1  w.th  real  names,  ^  rea,ides? 

to  Fraulein  Leisinger.  How  is  1  v£s  of  the 

We  feel,  perhaps,  a  certain 1  re  pect  for  the  excite. 

writer  who  is  not  bored  and  imtatect  latmches  out 

ments  of  the  moment,  u i  qm  meeting  between  the  Emperor 
into  a  ten-page  descrip  three  hundred  words  or  more 

and  Bismarck,  and  there  are :  sorn  interest  us  a  little  in  his 

,0  the  page.  The  ,ae-?KL  oohi^  only  all  that  is  but  a  back- 

S“"dnSXso™S 
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doings  of  an  uninteresting  hero.  That  is  where  the  difficulty 
must  always  lie  in  treating  big  historical  facts  in  fiction.  If 
the  private  and  public  doings  of  kings  and  prime  ministers  and 
others  who  are  before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  could  so  impress 
the  imagination  of  the  novelist  as  to  inspire  him  to  make  them 
the  centre  of  interest,  all  might  be  well.  But  what  really 
happens  is  that  the  author,  intoxicated  with  proud  importance, 
works  his  politics  and  kings  far  beyond  the  needs  of  the 
measley  little  hero,  and  then  with  a  shot  from  a  pistol  finishes 
him  off  and  abruptly  washes  his  own  hands  of  the  political 
mess  he  has  been  cooking  so  carefully.  However,  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  be  solemn  about  the  book,  which  is  not  bad  fun  in  its 
way,  though  no  doubt  we  should  think  it  unbearable  nonsense 
if  it  were  about  London  instead  of  Berlin. 

“A  Yacht-Master’s  Racing  Record.”  Edited  by  Charles  Besley. 

London  :  Horace  Cox.  1895. 

William  O’Neill  is  in  the  first  rank  of  racing  captains;  it  was 
he  who  directed  Iverna  to  her  successes,  and  the  interest  of  this 
record  of  his  progress  in  the  art  will  be  indicated  if  we  quote 
from  the  opening  a  sentence  he  himself  overheard  on  the  Float¬ 
ing  Bridge,  a  remark  which  clinched  a  discussion  of  his  merits 

by  two  yacht-masters :  “  D - me  if  I  think  he  has  left  the 

plough  long  !  ”  This  was  certainly  a  vigorous  manner  of  ex¬ 
pressing  contempt ;  but  the  supposition  was  wide  of  the  mark, 
for  “Mickey”  had  started  seafaring  before  he  was  fourteen, 
and  he  was  at  the  moment  of  his  first  defeat  as  good  a  sailor 
as  any  of  his  competitors,  only  he  had  not  yet  learnt  the  tricks 
of  racing. 

“A  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year,  written  by  a  Citizen  who  con- 
tinued all  the  while  in  London.’’  By  Daniel  Defoe.  London: 
J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  1895. 

As  Mr.  George  Aitken  remarks  in  his  Introduction,  Defoe 
was  singularly  successful  in  the  realistic  setting  of  his  story,  so 
successful  indeed  that  some  who  make  the  mistake  of  being 
more  interested  in  the  plague  than  in  the  citizen  who  describes 
it  are  apt  to  find  the  journal  dull  in  places.  The  saddler  was 
the  kind  of  character  who  should  have  kept  his  sentiments 
rigorously  to  himself,  and  who  therefore  detailed  them  on  every 
occasion.  Whatever  practical  criticisms  he  made  were  admir¬ 
able,  but  his  religious  feeling  was  relentlessly  importunate,  and 
he  was  often  at  more  pains  to  express  what  he  felt  himself  than 
to  give  a  vivid  picture  of  terrors  which  would  strike  his  readers 
with  awe.  This  is  all  eminently  in  character.  Just  at  this 
moment  we  are  accustomed  to  delight  in  anything  that  is 
unconscious  or  dry  in  feeling,  and  this  reprint  will  supply  solid 
and  restful  reading. 

We  have  also  received  “Annual  Report  of  the  Department 
•orf  Mines  and  Agriculture  of  N.  S.  W.  for  the  year  1894” 
(Sydney  :  Charles  Poker) ;  “Transactions  of  the  Institution  of 
Naval  Architects,”  vol.  xxxvi.,  edited  by  Geo.  Holmes  ;  “  Strikes, 
Labour  Questions,  and  other  Economic  Difficulties,”  by  A.  W. 
Johnston,  M.A.  (Bliss,  Sands  &  Foster);  vols.  i.  and  ii.  of 
Kingsley’s  “Westward  Ho!”  (Macmillan’s  Pocket  Edition) ; 
Longfellow’s  “Compete  Poetical  Works”  (Routledge,  Cam¬ 
bridge  Edition)  ;  “Vignettes  of  the  North,”  by  George  Eyre- 
Todd  (Glasgow:  Morison  Brothers);  “The  Heart  of  Mid¬ 
lothian,”  vols.  xii.  and  xiii.  of  Archibald  Constable’s  Reprint  of 
the  “  Waverley  Novels,”  “Hamiet,”  vol.  i.  of  Routledge’s  Ariel 
Shakespeare,  with  illustrations  from  the  designs  of  Frank 
Howard;  vol.  v.  of  Archibald  Constable’s  “Whitehall  Shake¬ 
speare,”  containing  Henry  VI.,  parts  i.,  ii.,  and  iii.  ;  new  edition 
of  “  Nightshade,”  by  William  Johnston,  M.P.  (Belfast:  R. 
Aickin  &  Co.)  ;  Course  iii.  of  the  “  Practical”  Series  of  Varied 
Occupations,  “  Cardboard  Modelling,”  by  William  Nelson  and 
Hebert  Sutcliffe  (George  Philip  &  Son);  “Stories  from  the 
Earthly  Paradise”  forming  Number  xi.  of  “ The  Penny  Poets” 
(“  Review  of  Reviews  ”). 
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whole  commu.il,  must  be  interested  in  alleviating  the  ..ffer.ng,  of 
those  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  contract  tins  disease. 

224,590  Patients  have  been  relieved  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Charity. 


2,826  Out-Patients  1  treated  last  year. 
384  In-Patients  j 


The  Charity  has  No  Endowment  whatever ,  and  is  entirely 
supported  by  Voluntary  Contributions. 


Funds  are  urgently  needed  to  enable  the  Committee  to  Furnish  the  New 
Wing  recently  opened  by  H.R.H.  PRINCESS  CHRIS  ,  an 
pay  off  a  debt  of  £8,000  tow  owing  on  the  budding. 

LIFE  NOMINATION  TO  BED  IN  HOSPITAL,  £315. 

Contributions  vein  be  thankfully  received,  at  the  Office,  41  Fitzroy 
Square,  IT.,  by  the  Secretary,  LIONEL  F.  HILL,  M.A. 

THE  CLERGY  ORPHAN  CORPORATION. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

Ipresibcnt:  THE  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY 
Uice=lprcsit>ent :  EARL  CRANBROOK. 

Uteasurer  :  THE  REV.  CANON  ELWYN,  Master  of  the  Charterhouse. 

BOYS’  SCHOOL-St.  Thomas’s  Hill,  Canterbury. 
GIRLS’  SCHOOL— St.  John’s  Wood,  Marylebone. 


THE  BEST 
BAKING  POWDER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 


POWDER 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  COLD  MINE,  LAND  &  EXPLORATION  SHARES. 

H.  HALFORD  &  CO. 

70  &  71  Palmerston  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 

Telegraphic  Address:  ‘‘MONITOR,  LONDON. 

Large  buyers  and  sellers  of  South  African  Gold  Mining, 
Land,  and  Exploration  shares.  Close  market  prices  guaran¬ 
teed.  Low  Contango  rates.  Accounts  opened  for  settlement 
in  three  months,  if  desired.  All  profits  paid  directly  accounts 
are  closed.  _ 

Send  for  our  selected  list  0/  the  best  Mine  and  other  shares  jor  investment  or 

speculation . 

H.  HALFORD  &  CO., 

70  &  71  PALMERSTON  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

References  in  all  parts  of  the  Fnited  Kingdom  and  Abroad. 
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“This  Society  is  fulfilling  a  very  great  and  rapidly  increasing  work  of 

the  utmost  importance  to  the  Church.  .  .  .  No  better  help  to  our  distressed 

clergy  could  possibly  be  devised.’’— The  .Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

These  Schools,  founded  in  174?.  l’ie  absolutely  free  Main¬ 

tenance,  Clothing,  and  Education  of  the  Orphan  (fatherless)  Children' 
of  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church  of  England  and 1  Wa.es.  The 
children  are  Elected  by  vote,  in  May  and  November  Candidates  for 
fditTuu  muE.“  the  .ges’oi  Eight  end  Twelve  (Boy,  uuder 

certain  conditions  up  to  Thirteen)  on  the  day  of  election.  Foims  of 
application  for  admission  and  all  particulars  to  be  obtained  from  t  e 

Secretary. 

By  means  of  an  Apprenticing  Fund,  children  on  leaving  are 
assisted  to  further  education,  or  to  make  a  start  in  hie. 

2  976  children  have  been  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  these  Schools* 
which  now  contain  220-  At  least  £7,000  a  year  must  be  raised  from 
voluntary  sources  alone.  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Offertories  are 
earnestly  asked,  to  meet  greatly  increased  needs. 

As  a  proof  of  the  present  distress,  it  may  be  stated  that 

though  the  numbers  in  the  Schools  have  been  raised  in  the  last  five 
years’ from  195  to  222,  the  number  of  candidates  seeking  admis¬ 
sion  has  nearly  trebled  in  the  same  period,  of  whom  the  large 
majority  are  Orphans  of  Beneficed  Clergymen. 

A  Life  Donor  of  ,£10  10s.,  or  an  Annual  Subscriber  of  £1  1  ■>  is 
entitled  to  one  Vote  at  each  half-yearly  Election. 

The  help  of  the  Clergy  is  earnestly  asked  to  assist  in  making  the- 
work  of  these  Schools  more  wide  y  known. 

Bankers-Messrs.  DRUMMONDS,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

Rev.  H.  WESLEY  DENNIS,  Mi  A.,  F^taryj 
Offices— 62  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W .r 
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ROYAL  BLIND  PENSION  SOCIETY 

(With  which  is  United  the  Blind  Female  Annuity  Society). 

Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Vice-Patron— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
President— THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON,  K.G. 

Honorary  Secretaries  /  ^*ESSRS-  GEORGE  POCOCK  a.vd 

t  PERCY  R.  POCOCK. 


'pHIS  Society  grants  Pensions  to  the  Blind  Poor  at  their  own  homes  in 
sums  ranging  from  10s.  to  25s.  per  month.  There  are  at  present 
upwards  of  700  Pensioners  residing  in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
among  whom  about  £5,000  is  annually  distributed  in  pensions,  paid 
monthly,  through  the  agency  of  500  Honorary  Almoners.  Elections  take 
Place  in  May  and  November  in  each  year.  In  addition  to  those  elected  by 
the  votes  of  Subscribers,  two  are  added  at  every  election  by  rotation. 
Others  are  nominated  from  time  to  time  to  receive  the  “  Thomas  Pocock” 
and  James  Templeton  Wood  Memorial  Pensions.  An  approved  Candi¬ 
date  of  75  years  of  age  or  upwards  can  receive  an  immediate  Pension  upon 
•payment  of  a  donation  of  Thirty  Guineas.  To  be  eligible,  applicants 
must  be  totally  blind,  above  21  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
in  receipt  of  an  income  not  exceeding  £20.  if  single,  and  £30  if  married. 
No  distinction  is  made  in  regard  to  sex  or  creed,  nor  is  the  receipt  of  parish 
relief  a  disqualification.  Applications  must  be  made  on  the  printed  form 
provided  by  the  Society.  Subscribers  of  ior.  6 d.  annually,  or  Donors  of 
Five  Guineas,  are  entitled  to  One  Vote  at  every  election,  and  the  multiples 
thereof  in  proportion.  The  payment  of  a  Legacy  to  the  Society  confers 
upon  each  Executor  the  privilege  of  one  Life  Vote  for  every  £25  bequeathed. 
The  yearly  Report,  containing  the  rules,  accounts,  and  all  information,  will 
be  forwarded  on  application.  Contributions  will  be  gratefully  received  by 
the  Treasurer,  or  by  the  Bank  of  England,  or  Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan  &  Co. 

JOHN  C.  BUMSTED,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

W.  ELLIOTT  TERRY,  Secretary. 

235  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  London. 


THE  NATIONAL  REFUGES 


FOR 


Homeless  and  Destitute  Children 

AND  TRAINING  SHIPS  “ARETHUSA”  AND  “CHICHESTER.” 

Founded  in  1843  h  the  late  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS. 


President.— The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  JERSEY,  G.C.M.G. 
Chairman  and  Treasurer.— W.  E.  HUBBARD,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.— C.  T.  WARE,  Esq. 

Secretary.— H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN,  Esq. 

Finance  and  Deputation  Secretary  —HENRY  G.  COPELAND,  Esq 
Bankers.— The  LONDON  and  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  2,4  High  Holborn. 
London  Office— JG-t  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  IF.C. 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  CONSIST  OF 
1.  The  Training  Ship  “  Arethusa.”  ,  Moored  at  Greenhithe 
*•  The  “  Chichester "  Tender.  /  on  the  Thames. 

3.  The  Boys’  Home,  Shaftesbury  House,  Shaftesbury  Avenue. 

4.  The  Boys’  Home,  Fortescue  House,  Twickenham. 

5.  The  Farm  School,  Bisley,  Surrey. 

€.  The  Shaftesbury  School,  Bisley. 

7-  The  Girls  Home,  Sudbury,  near  Harrow. 

8.  The  Girls’  Home,  Ealing. 

9.  Fordham  House  WorkingBoys’  Home,  Shaftesbury  Avenue. 

10.  Training  Ships’  Depot,  100  East  India  Dock  Road,  E. 

In  these  Ships  and  Homes  nearly  ,000  Boys  and  Girls  are  fed,  clothed 
lodged,  technically  educated,  and  religiously  trained  to  become  useful  men 
and  loo  nun.  J 

NO  VOTES  REQUIRED. 

FUNQifcj^  GREATLY  NEEDED,  to  purchase  Food  and 
*his  large  Family.  Chequ^^rPost  Office 
'  Tre3.iureAb£e<^fcta^^^^fc|nker3. 


CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 

INCORPORATED  SOCIETY  FOR  PROVIDING 

HOMES  FOR  WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 


Presidents  : 

The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York. 

MEANS  ADOPTED : 

(1)  Establishing  Small  Homes. 

(2)  Boarding-out. 

(3)  Emigration. 

HELP  URGENTLY  NEEDED  for  the  support  of 
over  2,200  Destitute  and  Orphan  Children  under 
the  Society’s  care,  and  to  enable  the  Executive  to  accept 
many  deserving  cases. 

The  Clergy  are  earnestly  asked  to  allow  the  Society  a 
share  in  the  Offertories  devoted  to  extra-parochial  objects, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  children  in  the  Homes  having  been 
accepted  on  their  recommendation. 

Contributions  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  E.  de 
M.  Rudolf,  Secretary. 

Offices  of  the  Society,  The  Church  House,  Dean’s  Yard, 
Westminster,  S.W. 

Cheques  should  be  crossed  “  Lloyd’s  Bank,  Limited,  54 
St.  James’s  Street,  S.W.,”  and  made  payable  to  “  E.  de  M. 
Rudolf.” 


THE  ROYAL  ASSOCIATION  IN  AID  OF 

THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 

(St.  Saviour's  Church,  Lecture  and  Reading-Room), 

419  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
President— THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 
Treasurer— S.  BRIGHT  LUCAS,  Esq.  (frotem.). 

Horn  Secretaries  \  OWEN,  M.A. 

(.0.  dkiuhi  LLCAS,  Esq. 

Secretary— Mr.  THOMAS  COLE. 

Bank-THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER,  Stratford  Place,  W. 


'T'HE  OBJECTS  OF  T  HIS  ASSOCIATION  are  to  promote  the  spiritual 

1  ,  and  temporal  welfare  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb-about  2000  of  whom 
reside  in  London — by  the  following  means  : 

t.— To  provide  extended  Religious  and  Secular  Instructions  among  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  throughout  the  Metropolis  after  they  have  quitted 
sen  001. 

The  DEAF  and  DUMB  are  beyond  the  reach  of  all  ordinary 
ministerial  agency  for  public  religious  instruction.  The  only 
means  adapted  to  their  condition  is  a  special  provision  in  the  sign 
and  manual  language.  This  Association  provides  at  present 
fifteen  services  per  week  in  nine  parts  of  London,  besides  several 
other  occasional  ones. 

3.— To  visit  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  their  own  homes. 

3-  1°  assist  Deaf  and  Dumb  persons  in  obtaining  employment. 

*  r°  relieve,  cither  by  gifts  or  loans  of  money,  deserving  necessitous 
Deaf  and  Dumb  persons. 

5.— To  encourage  the  early  training  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  children  pre¬ 
paratory  to  their  admission  into  Educational  Institutions. 

rn^tIar°/Zm,ttee  Whetl?T  ,,le  rcader  wiM  no‘.  in  grateful acknowledg. 
thE  s^acty  ^  *  blessing  of  hearing,  give  an  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Stratford  Place,  W.  ;  or  by  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  1 HOMAS  COLE,  at  419  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 
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charities,  &.c. 


rpHE  HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN,  Soho 

1  H  Square,  W.  Founded  1842. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  1887. 

Patron — H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  of  WALES,  K.G. 

President-The  DUKE  of  WESTMINSTER,  K.G. 

^  ri  vtttDFD  for  the  maintenance  o 

FUNDS  urgently  CANNON,  Secretary. 

65  beds. 


CT.  MARYS  HOSPITAL,  Paddington, 
vD  W  greatly  needs  HELP. 

THOMAS  RYAN,  Secretary. 


-rHE  GROSVENOR  HOSPITAL  FOR 
THE  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN, 

Vincent  Square,  S.W. 

President — VISCOUNT  CROSS. 

Lady  President-The  BARONESS  BURDETT-COUTTS. 
In  consequence  of  the  increased  acconrnrodatron, 

FUNDS  are  greatly  NEEDED 

ALEX.  S.  HARVEY,  Secretary. 


Bankers,  Coutts  &  Co.,  No.  59  Stran 

N.  H.  NIXON,  Secretary. 


77>nd oiTI-ios^^  , E 

L°^SjnDS  are  urgently  NEEDED.  Bankers 

Robarts,  Lubbock  &  Co. ;  Glyn,  Mills  &  C  • 


Bankers, 

lx.  ;  ~  j  • 

G.  Q.  ROBERTS,  House-Governor. 


HTwmTreeVTosHtVl^^ 

R  Road.  W.C.-Open  free  to  ^‘ok  poor  »^o^ 

letters  of  recommendation.  This  Chanty 

and  urgently  NEEDS  your  HELP. 


CONRAD  W.  THIES,  Secretary. 


SE.‘A1PN..c..  T?en«dch3-AID  for  the  Society’s 


r-vnVAl  NATIONAL  LIFEBOAT 

R  INSTITUTION  (surootted^jle^  ^voun  at) 

contributions).— The  Comm  V  lleet  of  3°4 

FUNDS  to  enable  them  to  order.  Help 

lifeboats  and  their,  ®®“nt  time.  Since  1824  the 

is  particularly  needed  a  £  Pg  ^  ^  saving  of  upwards  of 
Institution  has  gra»ted  f  dne  United  Kingdom. 

38,000  lives  on  the  coasts  ot  tne  be  thankfully 

Annual  Subscriptions  and  har°”  Dibdin,  Esq.,  14  John 

Banks  in  the  United 

Kingdom.  _ __ _ - 


lAiuni,  -  ^Greenwich. — AID  for  the  Society’s 

Hosp  ,^anS°Dtfpensaries  urgently  NEEDED^ 

H0  P  p.  MITCHELLI,  Secretary. 


NG'S 


COLLEGE  HOSPITAL, 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

tidpeNTIY  NEEDED.  No  available 
FUNDS  URGEN  ^  BROMLEY,  Warden. 

Capital.  ‘  — 


K1 


F°* 

Every 

^  great  or  small,  promptly  E. 

tered  accountants  to  every  donor. 


/^vnjtr  AL  LONDON  TPIROAT,  NOSE, 

CE^ND  EAR  HOSPITAL,  Gray’s  Inn  Road. 

u  .  Lttpr  of  recommendation. 


AND  EAR  nUor  1 1  nu,  J  . 

Ope^ daily  to  the  poor  without  letter  of  recommendatrom 

FUNDS  urgently  NEEDED. 

RICHARD  KERSHAW,  Secretary. 


„„„  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (Free), 

HE  ,  0  w  Poor  persons  admitted  on 

F  Fulham  Road,  S.  •  numbgr  Pf  beds  are  provided 

their  own  application.  remain  for  life.  CON- 

for  the  use  of  parents  Bankers,  Messrs. 

TRIBUTIONS  urgently  ^  HUGHES,  Secretary. 
Coutts  &  Co.  '  - 


A 


-U7T7T7K  AT  THE  SEA. — Help  is 

WEEK  A 1  poor  of  piaistow,  E. 

-  earnestly  solicited  for  t  ^  x  000>  During  the 

‘  London  over  the  b°rder; ^  :touf  p0or  patients  obtained 
st  three  months _  327  ne  Dispensary,  and  1266, 

ivice  and  medicine  at  St.  A  >  .  ^  Homes  by  our 

3D  ill  to  do  so,  were  Xqrital  for  Sick 

ledical  Missioner,  or  nu  waiting  to  be  sent  to  St. 
Children.  Many  of  these  are  ^  and  St  Mary’s 

donica’s  Home  of  Rest  qouthend-on-Sea.  Cheques 
Jd't/demAo  Rev.  T  Given-Wilson,  Vicar  of  Piaistow, 
London,  E.  _ _ _ - 


Coutts  _ _____ _ 

— F^T^TmSTERTliOSm  opposite 

W  Westminster 


VV  Westminster  Abbey  COntribu- 

hospital  in  Lo^h/^GENT  NEED  of  FUNDS, 
tions,  is  m  YE  Hoare  &  Co.,  37  Fleet  Street  ' 
Bankers,  Messrs.  C.  &  Co  1  Pall  Mall  East. 

Messrs  Barclay,  Ransom  &  •> 

SIDNEY  M.  QUENNELL,  Secretary. 


-ancer  wards  of  the  middle- 

SEX  HOSPITAL. 


CT  PETER'S  HOSPITAL  FOR  STONE, 
S  •  &c„  Henrietta  Street Covent  ’inclading 

mem",trand^  ^ 

S4A52-  po.irauTTFE  APPEAL  for  ANNUAL  SUB- 
The  COMMITTEE  a  Hospital  in  its  present 


2  *  beds  devoted  to  helpless,  incurable  cases. 

A  Fund  of  ^^.ooois  being  [hg^commodation  of  the 

irecting  a  separate  bui  1  g  .  d  m  tde  Hospital— an 
emale  cancer  patients  hitherto  >-  ,  tbe  ground  of 

mprovement  which  is  urgently  demanded  on  the 

heP  health,  comfort,  and  hf  s*„  of^Sooo 

Towards  the  cost  of  the  new  budding  the^um^  „ow 

has  been  paid  or  promised,  and  rf  ired.  Patients  ate 

made  for  lh'ba  s^r  any  recommendation,  save  that 

^nece'ssUy"  anS  are  permitted  ’to  remain  until  “  reheved  b, 

art  or  released  by  death.’ 


r*  ity 

fo 


Established  1807. 

Patron — H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 


>r  releasea  oy  uc«u«.  . 

F.  CLARE  MELHADO,  Secretary-Supermtenden  . 


Patron  n.  .  •  arg  of  both 

The  patients  (numbering  now  about adulyts  over  95.  Over 

the  present  date.  TIO\S  will  be  thankfully  received  b) 

JSS’iSS'-  - 

the  Secretary  at  tbejnstitution.  ^0HN  nqrbURY. 

inrovfiir1'11/ 
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SHIPPING. 

AUSTRALIA,  HEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 
LEAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 
NAPLES,  SU^SdCoioMlo:  “  PLYMOUTH.  GIBRALTAR, 

IliSSSDERSON.CO.}  F-dSiSSrU^ 


P.  an^°-  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

®GMBAY,  GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  BRINDISI  I 
EGYPT,  ADEN,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY....! }  eveI7  week. 
CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  COLOMBO  CHINA.  STRUT? 

hYNAPLE!.TRALIA'  NEW 


every  fortnight. 


CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 

*5  C^j  W  "^L'on?!.  W.mPany'S  °ffiCeS-  122  Street,  E.C.,  or 


INSURANCE. 


BOOKS. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRtVATE  BOOKBLTERS  &  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IV 
INDIA.  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA.  AND  ABROAD 

A  Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED 

Telegraphic  Address;  BOOKMEN,  LONDON.  Cede  :  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W„  LONDON. 

AGENCY  FOE  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

P.  PUTNAM’S  ?0NS’  PUBLISHERS  &  BOOK- 

STREET  STRAVn  7  fnv  nnv  ^rdStreet.New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
READING  PT-m  TP  vA°S,N’  )V<r".  deslre  t0  call  the  attention  of  the 
uTnHnr,  Sir  BLICu  the  <?cell!:nt  facllll‘es  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
PUBnr*TmS'«“  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
UBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

EGYPT  EXPLORATION  FUND.  EL  BERSHEH  II. 

and  pFOfN™:v"dAr?SutySrwy0FS:  &*2L,Lp£?IF7™ 

coloured!.  25s.  Sold  at  the  Offices  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  --^Great 
As^er  &SC0e.et’  b>’  Kegan  Paul*  Trench.  Trnbner  &  Co.,  Bernard  QtAriteh,  and 


G. 


,  SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

1  HE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  FIRF 
q  l,  -vfj  BROAD  ST.,  E.C  ;  and  22  PALL  MALL  S  W 

Subsen  bed  Cap.tal,  Zi,2oo,«*x  Paid-up',  ^’coa  TotS  Funis  osh  ^5'oo,oco. 

COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


ESTABLISHED  1824.  TOTAL  FUNDS  EXCEED  £4,000,000.  ESTABLISHED  1824. 

SCOTTISH  UNION  AND  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

Head3 Office—^St!  AN’^EW^LURE.TiHNBURGH E  ST' 
Secretary-].  K.  Macdonald  Actuary- Colln  M‘Ciaig,  F.F.A. 

General  Manager — A-  Duncan, 
life  INSURANCE 
'  ,  Ear'y  Bonus  Scheme.  |E.  B.)  The  following,  among  other  special  advan 
tag«  app  y  to  ordinary  Policies  ismed  under  this  Scheme.  Besides  brine  ua  v;ThV 

"•“SLMS  a®  ; 

q  F^tmlly,  even  in  case  of  Non-payment  of  Premium.  ”*  "  ’ 

is  n??!  lB°/“U7,S£heme-  ‘D/  B  )-  Under  this  Scheme  Profit  Policies  are 

addition  Of  £1  per  cent  per  annum  ’  f  h  Progressive 

.  ...  .  FIRE  INSURANCE. 

■Almost  all  descriptions  of  Property  insured  on  the  most  favourable  conditions. 

THE  COLONIAL  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LIMITED, 

33  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £1,750,000. 

POLICIES  ISSUED  UNDER  THE  ORDINARY,  MODIFIED  TONTINE  AND 

MORTUARY  DIVIDEND  SYSTEMS.  ’ 

_ EDWARD  W,  BROWNE,  F.S.S.,  Manager. 

THE  TIMES  ”  Dee.  29,  1894,  says  in  a  leading  article  on 

“Our  Daughters” 

"  swim v^; W tJ!^aVeg-trded  “  th*  curTent  rate  of  Interest  on  good 

D0W  he  must 

Tie  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  New  York 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent. 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 

Death  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle¬ 
ments  or  Bu sine 88  Capital  under  one  Contract, 


NEW  WORKS  OF  FICTION. 

On  the  24th  inst.  will  be  published 
A  NEW  NOVEL  BY 

MISS  BROUGHTON, 

Author  of  “Nancy,”  &c., 

ENTITLED 

SCYLLA  or  CHARYBDIS. 

In  one  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  NEW  ANONYMOUS  NOVEL. 

NOW  READY. 

NORMANSTOWE. 

In  three  vols.,  crown  8vo. 


NOW  READY. 

NOT  COUNTING  THE  COST.  b>-  “ TasmaV 

Author  of  ■  Lncle  Piper  of  Piper  s  Hill/^' In  Her  Earliest  Youth  ~ 
&c.  In  three  vols.,  crown  8vo.  • 


NOW  READY. 

ANTHONY  GRAEME.  By  Edith  Gray  Wheel 

w  right,  Author  of  “Vengeance  of  Medea."  &c.  In  one  voL,  crown 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 
Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

ELDER  CONKLIN. 

AND  OTHER  STORIES. 


ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  £42,000,000. 

Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 
D.  C.  HATiDEMAJT,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
_ 17  &  18  Comhill,  London,  E.C. 

LIVERPOOL  &  LONDON  &  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

Invested  Funds  .  .  .  £8,690,934. 

FiPe‘  - Endowment*. - Annuities. 

EXPENSES  MODERATE. 

LIFE  jONUSES  LARCE,  either  in  Cash  or  Additions  to  Sum  Assured. 

Affly  for  Prosfrctvs. 

STREET,  UVEBBaOL :  7  C0RNH1LL,  LONDON. 


By  FRANK  HARRIS.  6s. 

These  ably  conceived  and  ably  written  stories  seem  to  rank  the  late 
°f.  thRe  Fortnightly  and  new  editor  of  the  S?turd^Zo  th* 
,  rea|!sts-  ,  But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Three  of  the  six  are  simr.lv 
realistic  as  every  narrative  of  incident  should  be,  and  therefore  of  then? 
selves  hardly  suggest  a  distinctive  label  for  Mr.  Frank  Harris's  work  They 
betray  unmistakably  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte  ;  nor  are  we  ste  iha 
that  writer  has  given  us  more  characteristic  or  graphic  pict^rS^f  the 
township  and  mining  camp  than  wePfind  in  ‘The 
Sheriff  and  his  Partner/  •  Eatin'  Crow/ and  ‘Ihe  Best  Man  in  cLrJ,„  - 
The  three  remaining  stories — still  American  and  of  the  Western  States— are 
Jhey  are  sufficiently  rich  in  incident  b^T 
subordinated  to  character,  and  the  mind  is  strung  up  to  high  tension  bv  the 
spectacle  of  wamng  impulses  and  tottering  virtue." _ Times.  y 


LONDON:  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  a,  Bedford  Street.  Strand.  W.C. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance.  ° 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom . 8  j 

All  other  parts  of  the  World. .  I  io  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burro  ah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa,. 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening’s  maiL 

Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited.  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  JONES,  93  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C, 
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FISHER  UNWIN’S  LIST, 


mar  r.HAIN  OF  GOLD;  or,  In  Crannied  Rocks. 
THRv  STAND  IS  H  O'GRADY,  Author  of  “Finn  and  His  Com- 


panions,”  ‘‘The  Bog  of  Stars,”  &c.  Cloth  gilt,  5s. 


MOLLY  DARLING!  By  Mrs.  HUNGERFORD. 

(The  New  Volume  of  the  “Autonym  Library.  )  Paper,  is.  6d.  , 
Cloth,  23.  _ 


OUTRE-MER:  Impressions  of  America.  By  PAUL 
BOURGET,  Member  of  the  French  Academy.  With  Fro  - 
tispiece  Portrait.  Cloth,  16s.  _ _ 


URANIA  W  A I LE :  A  West  Connaught  Story  of  the 

®  Century.  B,  FULMAR  PETREL.  W.th  front*, 

piece  and  Map.  Cloth,  6s.  _ _ 


TWO  SEASONS  IN  SWITZERLAND.  } 

Dr  HERBERT  MARSH,  R.N.,  Member  of  the  Alpine  Club. 
With  Twelve  full-page  Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  O. 
Williamson.  Buckram,  ios.  6d.  net. 


WRIctf-TNA  KANTA’S  "WILL:  A  Tale  of  Bengali 

KR,lr  r ANKIM  CHANDRA  CHATTERJEE,  Author 

f;  ''.TLyp*oN„Tee,?ScA  Translated  by  M...A*  Kk.GHT. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  _ 


HOW  TO  BE  HAPPY  THOUGH  MARRIED 

BAng  a  Handbook  to  Marriage.  4Sth  Thousand.  Paper  covers, 


IS. 


PPVELATION  AND  THE  BIBLE.  By  R.  F. 

'  HORTON,  M.A.,  D.D.  Cheaper  Edition.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 


CHARLES  BRADLAUGH:  ARecorfof  Ws  » 

BONNER.  With  m  Account  of  his  Partijmentary  Strag|k^h,. 

Cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. _ _ _ 


CHATTO  &  INDUS’S  MW  BOOKS 


HEART  OF  OAK:  a  Three-Stranded  Yarn 


By  W.  Clark  Rossell,  Author  of  “  The  Convict  Ship.” 
At  every  Library.  _ 


3  vols.,  15s.  net. 
[Oct.  1. 


SONS  OF  BELIAL. 

Author  of  “  Red  Ryvington,”  ‘ 


By  William  Westall, 

;  Trust  Money,”  &c.  2  vols.,  10s.  net. _ 


THE  PROFESSOR’S  EXPERIMENT.  By 

Mrs.  Hungerford,  Author  of  “  The  Three  Graces.”  3  vols.,  15s.  net. 

“The  book  is  written  in  Mrs.  Hungerford’s  lightest  vein  ;  it  is  full 

°f“BSeyona  ali’ doubtLorL question  ‘The  Professor’s  Experiment,’ is 
oneoftne  most  mirthful  and  most  w  h  o  I  e  s  o  m  e  b  0  ok  s  o  ft  h  eyear 
The  author  of  this  exhilarating  story  is  gifted  with  the  rare  racuty 

of  a  cheerful  mind.”— Daily  Telegraph. _ 


LILITH.  By  George  MacDonald, 

of  “  Phantastes.”  Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  6s. 


Author 


THE  IMPRESSIONS  OF  AUREOLE  :  a  Diary 

of  To-day.  Choicely  printed  on  blush-rose  paper,  and  handsomely  bound. 
Crown  8vo,  6s.  _ _ _ _ 


DAGONET  ABROAD.  By  George  R.  Sims, 

^ A  __  ,  .  -v  r  •  _  >»  p —  2 \rr\  rlnth  pvtrn.  is.  6d. 


Author  of  “  Mary  Janes  Memoirs,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

do'g^it  is^'Huie  bes^  praise  one  can  bestov?on  a  book^of  this  elass^and 
MrS  Simp’s  book  deserves  it)  is  that  though  the  themes  are  familiar, 
the  treatment  of  thena  is  lively  and  fresli.”-PA,Lv  News. _ 


THE  KING  IN  YELLOW.  By  Robert  W. 

Chambers.  Lons:  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

saVd^bout  hIis'>literaiw'work!eiNo  writer^if^Miort^forie^hE^^truck  a 
more  original  vein.’—  Morning  Leader. _ _  _ 


London 


s- ;  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square. 


HURST  &  BLACKETTS  PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW  NOVELS  NOW  READY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


nlyy  huillj  — - - 

TH  QFT  HER  FREE.  By  G.  hi.  Robins  (Mrs. 

Bailie  Reynolds),  Author  of  “  A  False  Position,”  “  The  Ides  of  Marc  , 

2  VOlS. 


2  VOlS. 

DEB  O’MALLY’S.  By  Mrs.  George  Corbett, 

Author  of  “  Cassandra,”  &c.  2  vols. 


TTTO  NEW  AND  ORIGINAL  NOVELS. 

Now  ready,  in  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

TWIXT  WILL  AND  WILL  NOT.  By  Jessie 
Second  Edition  of  TOO  LATE  REPENTED. 

oauil  "7  ,  fW  of  “Viva  ”  “  My  Lord  and  My  Lady,  &c. 

By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author  ot  v  iva, 


fXARENCE.  By  Bret  Harte.  (A  Com- 

^  paMon  Stor^  to  “  A  Waif  of  the  Piains  ”  and  “Susy.”)  With  8  IUus.rat.ons 
by  A.  J ule  Goodman.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“  As  fine  a  bit  of  work  as  Bret  Harte  has  ever  don®^ASGOW  Herald. 

“There  *  scarce.,  any  *»th«  “r, ’S?  “rS 

Tclarence  “  elllrf Strong  stuff.-- P.u-  M.nCn.n. 


NEW  COLLECTED  EDITION  OF 


n  A-<  VV  - 

CHARLES  READES  NOVELS 

•  __  . n  ntiiV.lir.otmn  n f  a n 


Phatto  &  Windus  have  pleasure  in  announcing  the  publication  of  an 
Messrs.  CHATTO  fx :  vv  ‘‘  DRL(bF(,  r>p  iDE’S  NOVELS,  in  crown  8vo  Volumes,  at 
entirely  New  Edition  of  CHARLES  R  -s  will  be  issued  under  the  title  of 

Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence  ea.0  .  Seventeen  Volumes,  handsomely 

THE  LIBRARY  EDITION  :1  consist  M  Seventeen  ^  ^^.^g  laid 

papehhmfelegantl^hound'in'cl'othf  The  Volumes  will  be  published  monthly  in  the 

following  order 


ollowing  oraer .  _ kT_  rn  , 

1.  PEG  WOFFINGTON;  AND  CHRISTIE  JOHNSTONE.  \Ready. 

3.  THE^CLOUiTER  AMD  THE  HEARTH.  With  .  Me.  by 

■  s;SsS  ”  “«IS 

7.  LOVE  ME  LITTLE,  LOVE  ME  LONG. 


new  novel  by 

BEATRICE  WHITBY. 

Now  First  Published,  in  One  Volume,  3s.  6d. 

ii  MATTER  OR  SKIEE 

AND  OTHER  STORIES. 


By  BEATRICE  WHITBY. 

Uniform  with  the  following  Works  by  the  same  Author. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  MARY  FENWICK. 
ONE  REASON  WHY. 

PART  OF  THE  PROPERTY. 

IN  THE  SUNTIME  OF  HER  YOUTH. 

MARY  FENWICK’S  DAUGHTER. 


8.  THE  DOUBLE  MARRIAGE 

9.  GRIFFITH  GAUNT. 

10.  FOUL  PLAY. 

11  PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE- 

12.  A  TERRIBLE  TEMPTATION. 

13.  A  SIMPLETON. 

14.  A  WOMAN-HATER. 

15  THE  JILT.  AND  OTHER  STORIES  ; 
AND  OTHER  ANIMALS. 

16.  A  PERILOUS  SECRET. 

17.  READIANA  :  AND  BIBLE  STORIES. 


[April. 
[May. 
[June. 
[July. 
[A  ugust. 
[. September . 
[ October . 

AND  GOOD  STORIES  OF  MEN 

[November. 
[December. 
[ January ,  1897. 


LONDON  :  HURST  &  BLACKETT,  Limited. 
13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


CHEAP  pOPUIi&H  NOYBIiS. 

Crown  8 vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

AT  MARKET  VALUE.  By  Grant  Allen. 
MR  TFRVIS  By  B.  M.  Croker.  [*>/. 26. 

OTHELLO’S  OCCUPATION.  By  Max, 

HONOUR  OF  THIEVES.  By  C.  J.  Cutcliffe 


RHODA  ROBERTS  :  A  Welsh  Mining  Story. 

By  Harry  Lindsay.  „ 

COUNTRY  SWEETHEART.  By  Dora 


IS  HE  THE  MAN  ?  By  W.  Clark  Russeli 


London  ;  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  2x4 
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MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  EDDCATIONAL  LIST. 


“  The  nearest  approach  to  the  ideal  School  History  of  England  yet 
written.” — Guardian. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  C.  W.  Oman,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  All  Souls’  ;  Author  of  “  A  History  of  Greece,”  “  Warwick,  the  King¬ 
maker,”  &c.  With  Maps,  Plans,  and  Tables,  760  pp.,  crown  8vo.,  4s.  6cL  net. 

SCOTT. — MARMION.  Edited,  with  Notes,  Introduction,  and 
Map,  by  G.  Townsend  Warner,  M.A.,  Assistant- Master  at  Harrow  School. 
Crown  8 vo,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net. 

MILTON.— PARADISE  LOST.  Books  III.  and  IV.  Edited 
by  J.  Sargeaunt,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Westminster  School.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  is.  net. 

*•*  This  and  the  preceding  volume  are  the  first  of  a  series  entitled 
“Arnold’s  British  Classics  for  Schools,”  under  the  General  Editorship  of 
J.  Churton  Collins,  M.A. 

CAESAR. — GALLIC  WAR.  Books  I.  and  II.  Edited  by 

G.  C.  Harrison,  M.A.,  and  T.  W.  Haddon,  M.A.  is.  6d.  net. - Books 

III.-V.  Edited  by  M.  T.  Tatham,  M.A.  is.  6d.  net.  Each  volume  con¬ 
tains  Introduction,  Notes  on  the  Roman  Army,  with  Illustrations,  Maps, 
Plans,  Notes,  Helps  for  Composition,  and  Vocabulary. 

FRENCH  WITHOUT  TEARS.  The  first  volume  of  a 
Graduated  Series  of  French  Reading-Books.  By  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell,  Author  of  ! 
“Le  Petit  Theatre  Franqais.”  Carefully  arranged  for  quite  young  children  | 
beginning  French.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  small  crown  8vo,  9d. 

SELECT  ESSAYS  OF  SAINTE-BEU YE,  chiefly  bearing 

on  English  Literature.  Translated  by  A.  J.  Butler,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Cloth,  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

“  Sainte-Beuve’s  writings  are  far  less  known  among  us  than  they 
deserve."— Matthew  Arnold. 

PSYCHOLOGY  FOR  TEACHERS.  By  Professor C.  Lloyd 

Morgan,  Principal  of  University  College,  Bristol.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

“One  of  the  most  interesting,  helpful,  and  stimulative  books  for  teachers 
we  have  read  for  many  a  long  day  "—Journal  0/ Education. 


MR.  CHURTON  COLLINS’S  EDITION  OF  SHAKESPEARE’S  PLAYS' 
For  use  in  Softools  and  Colleges. 

ARNOLD  S  SCHOOL  SHAKESPEARE.  General  Editor, 
J.  Churton  Collins,  M.A.  Each  Play  separately,  with  Introduction,  full 
Notes,  Biography,  and  Questions  for  Examination,  is.  net.  The  following 
Plays  are  now  ready  : — 

Macbeth.  Edited  by  R.  F.  Cholmeley,  M.A.,  Assistant- 

Master  at  St.  Paul’s  School. 

Merchant  of  Venice.  Edited  by  C.  H.  Gibson,  M.A.,. 

Assistant-Master  at  Merchant  Taylors. 

Twelfth  Night.  Edited  by  R.  F.  Cholmeley,  M.A. 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  Edited  by  R.  B-. 

Johnson. 

As  You  Like  It.  Edited  by  S.  E.  Winbolt,  B.A., 

Assistant-Master  at  Christ’s  Hospital.  [/«  a  few  days. 

LESSONS  IN  GERMAN.  A  Graduated  German  Course,  with 

Exercises  and  Vocabulary.  By  L.  Innes  Lumsden,  Warden  of  University 
Hall,  St.  Andrews.  Crown  8vo,  2S.  6d.  net. 

This  course  is  intended  to  form  a  complete  introductory  manual  of  the 
German  Language.  The  elements  of  the  grammar  have  been  set  forth  as 
fully  and  simply  as  possible,  and  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  the 
exercises  really  illustrate  the  rules.  The  words  employed  are  exclusively 
words  worth  knowing  and  remembering. 

GERMAN  DRAMATIC  SCENES.  By  C.  Abel  Musgrave. 

With  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  2s.  net. 

These  twelve  scenes  are,  in  fact,  twelve  original  little  plays,  introducing 
the  student  in  the  liveliest  possible  manner  to  a  conversational  knowledge 
of  Modern  German. 

KLEINES  HAUS  THEATER.  Fifteen  little  Plays  for 

Children.  By  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell.  Translated  for  the  most  part  from  her 
“  Petit  Theatre  des  Enfants.”  Crown  8vo,  cloth  2s. 


French. 

A  FIRST  FRENCH  COURSE.  By 

James  Boielle,  B.A.,  Senior  French  Master  at 
Dulwich  College.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

A  FIRST  FRENCH  READER.  With 

Exercises  for  retranslation.  By  W.  J.  Green- 
street,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE.  A  Practical  Grammar, 
with  Exercises.  By  A.  Van  Daell,  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
4s.  6d. 

DIFFICULT  MODERN  FRENCH. 

Extracts  specially  Selected  and  Edited  by  Albert 
Leune.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Text-Books  for  Beading. 

The  following  volumes  are  all  carefully  prepared  and 
annotated  by  such  well-known  Editors  as  Mr.  F. 
Tarver,  J.  BoIelle,  &c  ,  and  will  be  found  thoroughly 
adapted  for  School  Use  : — 

French  Revolution  Readings.  2s. 

net. 

Modern  French  Readings.  3s. 
Stahl. — Maroussia.  is.  6d.  net. 

Richebourg. — Le  Million  du  Pere 

Raclot.  is.  6d.  net. 

Balzac. — Une  Tenebreuse  Affaire. 

is.  6d.  net. 

Hugo.— Quatrevingt-Treize.  2s.  6d. 

net, 

Dumas.— Monte  Cristo.  2s.  6d.  net. 
Dumas.— Les  Trois  Mousquetaires. 

35.  6d. 

Greville. — Perdue.  2s.  6d.  net. 


German. 

A  SCIENTIFIC  GERMAN 

READER.  Edited  and  Annotated  by  G.  Theo¬ 
dore  Dippold,  Ph.D.  8vo,  cloth.  Illustrated,  4s. 

THE  BEGINNERS  BOOK  IN 

GERMAN.  Illustrated  with  Humorous  Pictures. 
By  Sophie  Doriot,  vi  +  273  pp.  Square  Svo, 

boards,  4s.  6d. 


History  and  Geography. 

A  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  the  late  Dr.  Morrison.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  largely  rewritten  by  W.  L.  Carrie,  English 
Master  at  George  Watson's  College,  Edinburgh. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE  SHILLING  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  the  late  Dr.  Morrison.  New  Edition,  revised 
by  W.  L.  Carrie,  English  Master  at  George 
Watson’s  College,  Edinburgh.  Small  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  is. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

STUDY  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  From  the 
Battle  of  Adrianoplc  to  the  Death  of  Charlemagne, 
a.d.  378-81^.  By  Ephraim  Emerton.  Professor 
of  History  in  Harvard  University.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  5s.  6d. 

[EDIJEVAL  EUROPE:  800  to 

ki300A.11.  By  Ephraim  Emi  i  row.  A  1  1  ntinua- 
Tpon  of  the  Author*,  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Lie  Middle  Ages.*’  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6d. 


Mathematics  and  Science. 

THE  MERCANTILE  ARITHME- 

TIC.  By  Dr.  R.  Wormell,  Head-Master  of  the 
Central  Foundation  Schools  of  London.  Large 
crown  3vo.  Complete  Work,  3s.  6d.  ;  with  Answers, 
4s.  Parts  I.  and  II.,  separately,  2s.  each; 
Answers  only,  is. 

ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY.  By  Pro¬ 
fessor  G.  A.  Wentworth.  Revised  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  half-morocco,  6s.  6d. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE 
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CHRONICLE. 

HE  wave  of  indignation  against  the  way  in  which  the 
war  in  Madagascar  has  been  conducted  is  rising 
rapidly  in  France.  In  one  paper  we  find  a  long  account, 
written  by  a  doctor,  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  in  the 
month  of  September,  when  no  breeze  stirs  the  heated  air, 
and  when  the  passengers  come  out  and  lie  down  side 
by  side  on  the  main  deck  to  avoid  the  furnace-heat 
below.  Then  the  writer  pictures  a  transport  vessel 
bringing  the  sick  back  from  Madagascar — 700  so-called 
convalescents,  “  earthy-faced  spectres,”  with  great  eyes 
and  sharp  features,  their  skeleton  frames  still  shaking 
with  intermittent  fever.  It  takes  such  a  transport  seven  or 
eight  days  to  pass  through  the  strait  that  is  passed  in 
three  or  four  by  the  fast  mail  steamers,  and  each  of  these 
seven  or  eight  days  is  made  terrible  by  a  death-roll  of 
40  or  45,  which  in  its  turn  supposes  from  100  to  150  who 
cannot  leave  their  beds.  All  those  who  are  able  to  drag 
themselves  about,  spend  the  night  in  groups  upon  the 
upper  deck,  while  the  sick  below  gasp  out  the  last 
remnant  of  strength.  As  the  rate  of  mortality  increases, 
the  poor  invalids’  spirits  fall  ;  they  avoid  looking  each 
other  in  the  face  ;  all  are  thinking  of  their  old  home  in 
Brittany  or  Provence,  and  trying  to  nerve  themselves 
to  meet  the  inevitable.  The  doctor  ends  his  letter  by 
declaring  that  the  wake  of  each  transport  ship  is  marked 
by  a  ghastly  line  of  corpses,  that  might  now  be  living 
men  if  proper  provision  had  been  made  for  the  sick  in 
the  Island  of  Reunion. 

M.  Ldon  Daudet,  in  the  “  Figaro,”  takes  up  the 
parable  where  the  doctor  leaves  it.  It  would  cost  9  francs 
a  day,  he  says,  to  take  care  of  each  sick  man  in  the  Island 
of  Rdunion,  and  the  Republic  cannot,  forsooth,  afford  an 
expense  which  might  amount  to  a  hundredth  part  of  what 
she  allowed  to  go  to  shameful  waste  in  connection  with 
Panama.  The  Republic,  he  says,  in  a  ghastly  image, 
is  satisfied  with  sharks  for  its  sanitary  officers  ;  they  do 
their  work  well  and  cost  nothing.  Then  he  attacks 
General  Duchesne,  who  telegraphed  home,  it  appears, 
that,  although  he  had  3000  sick  in  the  hospitals,  he  had 
still  sufficient  men  to  form  the  flying  column.  M.  Ldon 
Daudet  finds,  in  a  telegram  of  the  Agence  Havas,  the 
reason  why  General  Duchesne  will  not  allow  any  jour¬ 
nalists  to  accompany  this  column  :  “One  can  trace  the 
advance,”  says  the  correspondent,  “  by  the  dead  which 
one  sees  lying  in  the  brushwood  by  the  side  of  the 
road.”  And  then  M.  Daudet  appeals  to  Frenchmen  and 
French  mothers  against  this  Republic,  where  500  petits 
maitres  have  taken  the  place  of  one,  and  likens  the 
Democracy  to  a  street-walker,  aged  in  her  twenty-fifth 
year  with  every  form  of  vice,  “  staggering  from  shame 
to  scandal,  hoping  only  that  she  may  end  her  days  peace¬ 
fully  crumpNng  a  banknote  in  her  stiffening  fingers.” 

While  some  journalists  are  thus  whipping  the  public  to 
•y,  others  are  drawing  obvious  morals  by  comparing 


the  conduct  of  war  under  Louis  the  Fourteenth  with  that 
of  the  present  Republic,  or  the  disembarking  of  Napoleon 
m  Egypt  with  the  provision  made  by  the  Republic  for 
disembarking  its  soldiers  in  Madagascar.  There  were 
foresight  and  order  and  victory ;  here  stupidity,  mistakes, 
and  disaster.  We  are  within  the  truth  when  we  say 
that  every  mail  from  Madagascar  intensifies  the  indig¬ 
nation  felt  against  the  present  regime.  Some  attribute 
the  mistakes  that  have  been  made  to  the  jealousy 
between  the  naval  and  military  departments,  a  jealousy 
which  is  easily  accounted  for  when  it  is  remembered 
that  at  the  last  moment  a  general  was  appointed  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  expedition  all  the  plans  of  which 
had  been  made  out  by  the  Ministry  of  Marine.  But  the 
French  public  refuse  to  be  satisfied  with  the  explana¬ 
tion.  They  know  in  a  vague,  instinctive  sort  of  way 
that  they  have  always  had  to  suffer  from  the  jealousies 
of  their  commanding  officers,  that  Moreau  was  jealous 
of  Napoleon,  and  Napoleon  of  Kellermann,  that  jealousy 
is  the  French  weakness,  as  formalism  and  pedantry  are 
the  weaknesses  of  Germany  and  England.  They  have 
not  forgotten  the  mismanagement  of  the  Tonquin  expe¬ 
dition,  and  they  are  beginning  to  ascribe  the  sufferings 
of  the  soldiers  to  the  form  of  government.  Just  as  the 
Tonquin  expedition  prepared  the  way  for  a  Boulanger, 
so  this  Madagascar  expedition  is  preparing  the  way  for 
any  frenchman  who  is  bold  enough  to  play  for  supreme 
power. 

All  this  while  Frenchmen  are  hugely  pleased  at  the 
reiterated  proofs  of  the  understanding  with  Russia. 
French  papers  reproduce  from  Russian  papers  the  state¬ 
ment  that  Prince  Lobanoff  was  allowed  to  go  to 
Mirecourt  in  order  to  impress  upon  the  French  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  French  President  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  restraining  the  exuberance  of  French  aspirations. 
In  other  words,  proof  was  given  of  the  alliance  in  order 
that  the  french  might  not  prove  it  by  plunging  into 
some  ill-considered  adventure  ;  but  the  French  receive 
the  explanation  cheerfully.  Russia  is  with  them,  and 
that  is  all  they  care  for.  Again  and  again  they  point 
with  pride  to  the  fact  that  British  prestige  in  the  Far 
East  has  received  its  first  real  check  through  the  united 
action  of  France  and  Russia.  British  influence  will 
never  recover  from  this  blow,  cry  the  French  papers;  but 
we  would  venture  to  warn  them  modestly  that  “it  is 
a  long  night  that  never  knows  a  dawning.”  We  are 
still  masters  of  the  sea,  and  the  enterprise  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  has  given  us  points  of  vantage  all  over  the  Eastern 
waters. 

A  good  many  papers  last  week  tried  to  explain  Prince 
Lobanoff’s  presence  at  Mirecourt  by  asserting  that  a  new 
f  ranco-Russian  loan  in  further  aid  of  China  was  to  be 
brought  out  in  the  autumn,  and  that  it  was  therefore 
necessary  for  Russia  to  do  something  to  keep  French 
gratitude  alive.  This  explanation  has  since  proved  to 
be  worthless.  No  new  f  ranco-Russian  loan  has  even 
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sat.  By-the-by,  dear  old Smrfh  ™  Lord  Landaff, 
Mr.  Matthews’s  his  spectacles  at 

turning  round,  and  &lar‘  *  h  °rity  “Really,  I  can- 
Old  Morality,  said  with  much  aspen  ^  ^  ^  inter_ 
not  undertake  to  conduct  tl  d  b  h;s  shoulders, 

rupted  in  this  way  Ohgmith  sn  gg^  dg  Wo 
but  never  took :  the q  l‘b  ty  ^  d;fference  betWeen  Mr. 

'Smith  and S  Randolph  Churchill  was  enormous. 


t  is  said  have  overrun  more  than  half 

The  Japanese,  it  is  saia’  *a  ino-  ;n  force  against 

of  Formosa,  and  are  ts  are°making  what  will 

Anpin,  where  their  opp  week  or  a  fortnight  at 

probably  be  a  last  stan  .  igland  from  g£a  to  sea. 

most  the  JaPXenot  to  compare  this  feat  of  the  Japanese 
It  is  impossible  not  to  con  p  h  ■  Madagascar, 

with  the  miserable  fiasco  of  the  F  rencn  ^  ,w0 

The  Japanese  had ^nfimte  y  th  ^rde^  ^  of  M  da. 
The  climate  of  Formosa .  other  irregular  Chinese 

gascar,  and  the  Black  r  g  oppo„ents  than  the  milk- 
levies  were  infinitely  stouter  yed  jS.ooomen 

blooded  Hovas.  The  French  have  emgoy  ’ccordi 

for  a  task  which  could  have  been  carried  o  ^  ^ 

to  their  own  officers,  y  3  ’  of  tb;s  miscalculation 

Soudanese,  and  the  con  q  tbjng  like  6000  men 

is  that  they  have  already  lost  out  sooo 

by  fever.  The  coot  i  t>  healthy  men,  of  whom  14 
strong,  can  n«w  c°unt  only  5  Jn  ^  hand,  threw 

are  officers.  The  Japane,  ^  relieved  their  forces 
60,000  troops  into  Lorm  >  kept  ;n  the  island 

so  cleverly  that  no  s°  beLconsequencePis  they  have  now 
more  than  a  m°nth:  ,  d  theq  whole  campaign  will 
“Northern  S  many  lives  as  the  French  have 
lost. 


Every  one  who  takes  interest  ^^P^^oneVfTS 

to  hear  of  the  death  of  1  •  P  Club  and  a  member 

founders  of  the  Frenc  J  He  was  the  owner 

of  the  English  Jockey  tbe  flrst  horse  bred 

and  breeder  of  Jouvence whrch  ■ ™  ln  England 

in  France  that  won  a  rr  y  lg  a  feat  which 

This  mare  won  Go°d”Oodj:up  ^^53  AUogether 
M.  Lupin  repeated  in  4  fiye  times,  the  Grand 

M.  Lupin  won  the  Fren  p  •  y  de  Diane,  the  French 
Prix  de  Paris  twice,  anc  tbree  Dr  four  years  he 

Oaks,  three  times.  For  the  last  three  ^  ^  ^ 

has  scarcely  existed  Pj'J®1  Jtained  his  vigour  of  body, 
up  to  his  eightieth  year  he  had  re^nean  a  kept 

His  chief  interest  to  the  last  the  Count  de 

informed  of  all  turf  ev5?‘s  ^ed  the  Legion  of  Honour 

Clermont-Tonnerre.  H  the  officer  s 

in  1889,  and  would  probably  have  been  g 
cross  of  that  Order  this  year  had  he  lived. 


The  Chicago  Convention  ®f  ‘^““^i^ntly  by 

might  have  been  exited.  Of course ^  of  wfcat  the 
as  a  matter  of  news,  to  ha  bevond  that  the  affair 

Finertys  and  Flahertys  sard,  but^beyond^^  ^  ^ 

deserves  no  attention.  .  .  f  ,<  reflected,  and  even  ex¬ 
leaders  here  at  home  are  rive  their 

aggerated,  by  the  feu  s  an  a  ^  ^  lHgh  party  anywhere, 

followers  ^The  Atlantic  Factions  there  are,  which 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlant  other.  Possible 

expend  their  energies  in  g^^  f»und>  too>  but  money  is 
conspirators  are  alway  ,  . nprv  workinfo  and  no  Irishman 
needed  to  set  their  machin l  y  good  dollars  after  the 


Baron  Henry  de  tobf  transformed1 froman  Austrian 
is,  we  learn,  about  t  Under-Secretary  of  State 

into  an  English  baron .  As  Under  Gyvernment 

for  the  Colonies  in  Lord  > '  ..  when 

Baron  Henry  de  w°jms ^was  a  P  olonial  Office  the 
heckled  over  the  and  one  of  his 

Baron  became  confused  h;m  frQm  his  tor- 

colleagues  had  freque  .g  by  nQ  means  devoid  of 

mentors.  And  yet  t  ...  Russian  diplomatist 

ability.  He  negotiations 

or  a  Levantine  Greek,  ana  au  g  bounties  he  was 

with  the  foreign  dele&atdefgc^s0sU(«  drfwbacks  ”  in  Dutch, 
invaluable,  for  he  con] d discus  set  his  heart 

French,  German,  or  Italiaa-  B^  ne.  AffairS)  and  he 
on  being  Under-  ecreteo  fo  F°««in  the  busi„ess  of 
did  not  pretend  to  take  a  y^  ^  tQo  lazy  to  master, 
the  Colonial  Offic  _,  Pffective  platform  speaker  ;  he 

Baron  de  Worms  .s  an  effe  ^  P  tlet,.s  full-bodied 

style°  aiid^deariy  ^oves'sptead-eagle  perorations. 


Tbe  wel.-fin-^yachte'uan,  Mr.Jobn  Gretten,  juno 

the  whole  of  the  fa  ^  abuse  our  countryman 

hardly  manly,  he  say  ,  failure  to  win  the  cup. 

unheard  on  the  first  new  Dunraven  has  never 

So  far  as  we  have  see  .  ^  was  blamed 

been  blamed  for  not  wmn  ,, ^th  Pwithdrawing  from 

for  behaving  like  a  sp  xt  yNo  one  knew  better 

the  third  race  on  a  si  >  P  ding.  to  the  conditions  of 
than  Lord  Dunraven  that  accora*  &  h  Cu  have  to  be 

the  deed  of  gift  ^yJ^Yacht  Club  Course,  and  when 
sailed  over  the  New  tbpc  vacht  Club  Committee  to 

Lord  Dunraven  asked  t  a^d  them  tQ  do  what  it 
choose  another  cours  ‘  &nd  when  they  declined, 

was  impossible  for  them  to^  ,  ^  .g  why  we  blame 

hLWanddMr.  GreSon’s  praise  of  his  “fairness  and  good 
temper”  is  beside  the  mark. 


A  good  story  is  told  *bo"t  * t* ' weU 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  o-eneral  to  make  of 

known,  was  the  first  par  ia  ‘  Qae  night  he  had  put 
his  followers  a  disciplined  a  >•  <<draw”  Mr.Glad- 

BarondeWormsuptospeak,  hoping  to  t&ke  notes 

stone.  As  soon  as  the  ' G.  O.  M ^  down  ;  but 
L,°Id,  bfwenf  on  PLrd  Randolph  pulled  his  coat-ta.l, 


r  Flaps  “Times’”  correspondent  in 

We  now  hear  from  the_  t  ,  morg  than  a 

New  York  that  “  betwSm  the  Defender  and 

possibility  of  a  meeting  would  not  be  for  the 

VolWrie  III.”  As  the  co  ■  mfprest  in  the 


meeting  between  -  for  the 

Valkyrie’ HI.”  As  the  contest  would  not ^  the 

.■America”  Cup.  «  if  a  race  is  finally 

result,  though  we  feel  su  Defender  will  be  heavy. 

arranged,  the  odds  m  favour  of  Dete^  ^  Engiish 

We  are  satisfied  for  this  yea  t  bfUer  iuck  in  1896^ 
^  Mr.RoS  yacfiFThe  distant  Shore,  will  compej 
for  the  famous  trophy. 


September,  1895. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


Sir  Robert  Giffen’s  Report  on  the  Wages  of  the  Manual- 
Labour  Classes  completes  the  series  of  similar  reports  on 
wages  already  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
returns  apply  chiefly  to  the  years  1885  and  1886.  The 
tables  show  that  about  40  per  cent  of  the  manual 
labourers  in  England  receive  20s.  per  week  and  under, 
in  Scotland  over  50  per  cent,  and  in  Ireland  somewhat 
more  than  78  per  cent.  In  England,  too,  more  than  4 
per  cent  of  the  men  received  wages  of  more  than  40s., 
in  Scotland  1.3  per  cent  of  the  men,  and  in  Ireland  over 
2  per  cent,  the  best  class  of  manual  labourer  being 
•distinctly  more  numerous  in  Ireland  than  in  Scotland, 
which  says  a  good  deal  for  the  intelligence  of  the  Irish 
Celt  and  the  instruction  he  receives.  The  final  result, 
after  taking  all  classes  of  workmen  into  account,  is  that 
•“the  average  rate  of  wages  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1886  was  24s.  7d.  a  week,  or  £64  per  annum,  if  the 
weekly  rate  is  multiplied  by  52."  In  this  last  clause  we 
find  the  very  soul  of  Sir  Robert  Giffen  :  he  is  careful  to  a 
fault,  painstaking  to  weariness,  and  uses  English  as  if  it 
were  a  mathematical  instrument  with  stiff  joints. 

Revived  interest  in  some  possible  compromise  of  the 
standing  grievance  between  Vatican  and  Quirinal  raises 
afresh  a  consideration  of  the  alternatives  before  the 
Pope.  It  is  clear  enough  that  he  cannot  have  Rome. 
With  what  else  will  he  be  content?  The  project  imputed 
by  rumour  to  Cardinal  Galimberti,  and  supposed  to  be 
favoured  by  an  important  section  of  his  colleagues,  has 
in  view,  we  are  told,  the  carving  out  of  a  new  territory 
on  Italian  soil  which  shall  contain  a  seaport,  and  shall 
be  under  the  absolute  sovereignity  of  the  Pope.  But, 
even  if  the  higher  contracting  Powers  agree  to  come  to 
some  such  bargain,  where  is  the  community  in  Italy  to 
be  found,  no  matter  how  meek  or  lowly,  which  would 
consent  to  pass  under  the  harrow  of  clerical  civil  govern¬ 
ment  ?  Even  in  the  most  backward  and  primitive  parts 
•of  the  Peninsula,  the  lesson  that  it  is  better  to  deal  with 
the  harshest  of  secular  despotisms  than  with  the  sweetest 
priestly  rule  plus  metaphysical  claims  upon  the  soul  and 
mind  has  been  fully  learned.  The  Italian  kingdom 
would  have  to  find  the  new  princedom  for  the  Pope,  and 
conquer  his  new  subjects  for  him  besides. 

The  municipality  of  Avignon,  we  hear,  has  been  fired  by 
the  notion  of  getting  the  Pope  to  come  there,  and  even 
the  stoutest  Radicals  in  the  town  council  are  prepared 
to  vote  money  for  the  restoration  of  the  mediaeval  Papal 
palace  and  extensive  grounds  for  his  reception.  This 
proposal  would  be  fantastically  absurd,  were  it  not 
for  the  faint  possibility  that  it  conceals  some  vague 
project  lurking  in  the  French  Ministerial  mind.  But 
there  may  be  an  idea  in  Paris  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  present  Pontiff’s  death,  which  in  the  nature  of  things 
may  easily  come  soon,  to  assume  that  a  free  election  of 
his  successor  cannot  be  held  in  Rome,  and  to  offer 
Avignon  instead  to  the  College  of  Cardinals  for  its 
meeting-place.  Such  a  step  would  have  large  political 
merits,  of  a  sort.  It  would  restore  the  Republic  to  her 
position  as  the  heir  to  the  Monarchy — the  eldest  child  of 
the  Church — and  the  fact  that  the  Government  had 
“scored  off”  the  Italians  would  probably  counterbalance 
the  grumbling  of  the  anti-clerical  party  at  home. 
This  scheme  of  settling  the  Temporal  Sovereignty 
problem,  or  at  least  of  rearranging  its  conditions,  may 
be  worth  watching. 

The  various  attempts  to  attribute  the  defeat  of  the 
English  athletes  in  New  York  to  the  weather,  or  to  the 
fact  that  the  team  was  representative  only  of  London 
and  not  of  Great  Britain,  seem  not  a  little  absurd. 
Surely  we  are  strong  enough  to  accept  defeat  without 
endeavouring  to  explain  it  away  in  this  fashion.  Even 
if  we  had  been  able  to  send  our  best  men,  the  difference 
in  the  result  would  have  been  slight.  The  half- 
mile  record  would  still  have  gone  to  America,  for 
Bredin’s  record  is  1  min.  55 \  sec.,  and  Kilpatrick 
made  a  world’s  record  of  1  min.  53^  sec.  We  should 
have  lost  the  hundred  yards  also,  as  Bradley,  who  com¬ 
peted,  is  our  champion.  Had  John  Ryan  been  included 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  he  would  have  beaten 
Sweeney’s  record  of  6  ft.  5$  in.  for  the  high  jump,  his 
own  best  jump  being  6  ft.  4^  in.  On  the  other  hand,  had 
Bacon  represented  us,  he  would  in  all  likelihood  have 
won  the  mile,  as  he  holds  the  world's  amateur  record  of 
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4  min.  17  sec.,  and  ConnefT s  time  was  4  min.  i8i  sec. 
The  Americans  would  have  retained  the  220  yards,  for 
there  again  they  achieved  a  world’s  record  ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  events  would  have  gone  to  them.  Consequently, 
at  our  best  we  should  have  been  able  to  secure  only 
a  single  point. 

Jean  Mordas,  the  author  of  the  “  Pdlerin  Passionnd,” 
“  Les  Cantildnes,”  and  other  volumes  of  poetry,  has 
sent  to  the  “Figaro”  a  paper  eulogizing  the  classic 
methods  and  traditions.  He  will  write  no  more  irregular 
verses  (vers  libres) — Sophocles  and  Virgil,  Racine  and 
Lafontaine,  never  indulged  in  such  vagaries.  “Look  how 
Shakespeare  and  Goethe,”  he  says,  “  barbarians  as  they 
were  by  race,  tried  to  profit  by  the  Latin  and  Greek 
models.  They  were  well  advised  in  seeking  to  restrain 
and  regulate  as  far  as  they  could  their  wild  tempera¬ 
ments  within  the  beautiful  ordered  limits  prescribed  by 
the  genius  of  antiquity.  But  the  French  poet  would 
be  laughable  who  tried  to  borrow  from  a  Saxon  or 
a  German  ;  there  is  nothing  to  get  from  these  races. 
A  Saxon  or  a  German  art  has  never  existed.”  And  yet, 
if  we  take  a  Slav  like  Turgenieff  for  judge,  there  is  no 
music  like  German  music  and  no  poetry  in  the  world’s 
literature  equal  to  English  poetry.  But  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  take  the  judgments  of  M.  Mordas  too  seriously.  If  it 
is  true  to  say  that  there  is  no  smoke  without  a  fire,  it  is 
also  true  that  much  smoke  means  little  fire,  and  in 
M.  Mordas  there  is  a  great  deal  of  smoke. 

A  short  time  ago  we  attacked  Lord  Rosebery  for  pre¬ 
tending  to  honour  literature  by  giving  knighthoods  to 
gentlemen  like  Mr.  Walter  Besant  and  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris,  who  have  no  other  connection  with  literature 
than  that  they  wrote  voluminously.  But  now  “Truth” 
shows  us  that  Mr.  Balfour  has  fallen  into  an  error  very 
similar  to  Lord  Rosebery’s ;  he  has  given  the  Rev. 
George  Brooks,  of  Halesworth,  ^200  from  the  Royal 
Bounty  Fund,  and  Mr.  Labouchere  has  shown,  in  his 
own  inimitable  manner,  that  the  Rev.  George  Brooks  is 
a  begging  letter-writer  of  the  lowest  type.  In  1886 
Brooks  was  a  Home  Rule  candidate  for  Durham.  For. 
years  afterwards  he  wrote  Radical  paragraphs  for 
“Truth.”  He  became  a  Conservative  as  soon  as  his 
begging  letters  placed  him  in  a  position  of  comparative 
affluence.  This  is  the  way  Mr.  Labouchere  puts  it :  “  In 
1887  he  was  a  bankrupt.  ...  In  1890,  if  not  earlier,  he 
begins  his  appeal  to  rich  men.  We  find  him,  by  his  own 
admissions,  getting  £ 200  to  ^300  in  this  way  during 
the  next  year.  In  1891  he  removes  to  his  comfortable 
quarters  at  Halesworth,  and  there  for  the  next  four 
years  we  have  him  living  with  his  wife  and  six  children 
in  the  style  described  by  my  representative,  keeping 
his  five  or  six  servants  and  his  pair  of  horses,  renting 
a  second  house  for  his  own  convenience,  paying 
his  way  promptly,  and  to  all  appearance  never  wanting 
for  a  plentiful  supply  of  ready-money” — and  all  this  on 
the  proceeds  of  begging,  and  begging  only.  The  editor 
of  “Truth”  shows  Brooks  to  be  the  professional  beggar 
at  his  worst,  “ready  to  pour  out  a  torrent  of  abuse  on  the 
man  he  was  a  moment  before  beslavering  as  soon  as  he 
sees  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  got  out  of  him.”  Mr. 
Labouchere  proposes  that  as  Mr.  Balfour  has  been  taken 
in  so  foolishly,  he  should  pay  the  £200  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  This  is  a  reasonable  suggestion,  which  Mr. 
Balfour  may  perhaps  carry  into  effect.  But  can  nothing 
be  done  to  Brooks?  Are  some  beggars  to  be  punished 
for  asking  for  coppers  in  the  streets,  while  the  Brookses 
are  to  be  rewarded  for  obtaining  thousands? 

In  his  patronage  of  learning  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh 
has  been  a  little  more  successful  than  Mr.  Balfour  or  Lord 
Rosebery  when  they  tried  to  honour  letters  ;  he  has 
appointed  Mr.  George  Saintsbury  to  the  Chair  of  English 
Literature  in  Edinburgh  University.  Of  course,  either  Pro¬ 
fessor  Raleigh  or  Mr.  Churton  Collins  would  have  been 
an  infinitely  better  choice  ;  both  these  men  are  sound 
scholars,  and  have  approved  themselves  as  good  teachers. 
It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley 
would  have  been  appointed,  but  such  a  selection  was 
above  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh’s  imagining.  The 
Queen,  it  is  said,  is  now  being  pressed  to  make  Mr. 
Henley  the  Poet-Laureate.  The  appointment  would  not 
be  unfit  if  Mr.  William  Morris  and  Mr.  Swinburne  and 
Mr.  Coventry  Tatmorc  had  previously  refused  the  post. 
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Sir  Robert  Giffien’s  Report  on  the  Wages  of  the  Manual- 
Labour  Classes  completes  the  series  of  similar  reports  on 
wages  already  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
returns  apply  chiefly  to  the  years  1885  and  18S6.  The 
tables  show  that  about  40  per  cent  of  the  manual 
labourers  in  England  receive  20s.  per  week  and  under, 
in  Scotland  over  50  per  cent,  and  in  Ireland  somewhat 
more  than  78  per  cent.  In  England,  too,  more  than  4 
per  cent  of  the  men  received  wages  of  more  than  40s., 
in  Scotland  1.3  per  cent  of  the  men,  and  in  Ireland  over 
2  per  cent,  the  best  class  of  manual  labourer  being 
distinctly  more  numerous  in  Ireland  than  in  Scotland, 
which  says  a  good  deal  for  the  intelligence  of  the  Irish 
Celt  and  the  instruction  he  receives.  The  final  result, 
after  taking  all  classes  of  workmen  into  account,  is  that 
“the  average  rate  of  wages  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1886  was  24s.  yd.  a  week,  or  ^64  per  annum,  if  the 
weekly  rate  is  multiplied  by  52.”  In  this  last  clause  we 
find  the  very  soul  of  Sir  Robert  Giffen  :  he  is  careful  to  a 
fault,  painstaking  to  weariness,  and  uses  English  as  if  it 
were  a  mathematical  instrument  with  stiff  joints. 

Revived  interest  in  some  possible  compromise  of  the 
standing  grievance  between  \  atican  and  Quirinal  raises 
afresh  a  consideration  of  the  alternatives  before  the 
Pope.  It  is  clear  enough  that  he  cannot  have  Rome. 
With  what  else  will  he  be  content  ?  The  project  imputed 
by  rumour  to  Cardinal  Galimberti,  and  supposed  to  be 
favoured  by  an  important  section  of  his  colleagues,  has 
in  view,  we  are  told,  the  carving  out  of  a  new  territory 
on  Italian  soil  which  shall  contain  a  seaport,  and  shall 
be  under  the  absolute  sovereignity  of  the  Pope.  But, 
even  if  the  higher  contracting  Powers  agree  to  come  to 
some  such  bargain,  where  is  the  community  in  Italy  to 
be  found,  no  matter  how  meek  or  lowly,  which  would 
consent  to  pass  under  the  harrow  of  clerical  civil  govern¬ 
ment  ?  Even  in  the  most  backward  and  primitive  parts 
of  the  Peninsula,  the  lesson  that  it  is  better  to  deal  with 
the  harshest  of  secular  despotisms  than  with  the  sweetest 
priestly  rule  plus  metaphysical  claims  upon  the  soul  and 
mind,  has  been  fully  learned.  The  Italian  kingdom 
would  have  to  find  the  new  princedom  for  the  Pope,  and 
conquer  his  new  subjects  for  him  besides. 

The  municipality  of  Avignon,  we  hear,  has  been  fired  bv 
the  notion  of  getting  the  Pope  to  come  there,  and  even 
the  stoutest  Radicals  in  the  town  council  are  prepared 
to  vote  money  for  the  restoration  of  the  mediaeval  Papal 
palace  and  extensive  grounds  for  his  reception.  This 
proposal  would  be  fantastically  absurd,  were  it  not 
for  the  faint  possibility  that  it  conceals  some  vague 
project  lurking  in  the  French  Ministerial  mind.  But 
there  may  be  an  idea  in  Paris  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  present  Pontiffs  death,  which  in  the  nature  of  things 
may  easily  come  soon,  to  assume  that  a  free  election  of 
his  successor  cannot  be  held  in  Rome,  and  to  offer 
Avignon  instead  to  the  College  of  Cardinals  for  its 
meeting-place.  Such  a  step  would  have  large  political 
merits,  of  a  sort.  It  would  restore  the  Republic  to  her 
position  as  the  heir  to  the  Monarchy— the  eldest  child  of 
the  Church-  and  the  fact  that  the  Government  had 
scored  oli  the  Italians  would  probably  counterbalance 
the  grumbling  of  the  anti-clerical  party  at  home. 
This  scheme  of  settling  the  Temporal  Sovereigntv 
problem,  or  at  least  of  rearranging  its  conditions,  may 
be  worth  watching. 

„  T,\e  various  attempts  to  attribute  the  defeat  of  the 
'.nglish  athletes  in  New  \  ork  to  the  weather,  or  to  the 
ct  that  the  team  was  representative  only  of  London 
d  not  of  Great  Britain,  seem  not  a  little  absurd, 
ely  we  are  strong  enough  to  accept  defeat  without 
leavouring  to  explain  it  away  in  this  fashion.  Even 
e  had  been  able  to  send  our  best  men,  the  difference 
he  result  would  have  been  slight.  The  half¬ 
record  would  still  have  gone  to  America,  for 
’  s  record  is  1  min.  55]  sec.,  and  Kilpatrick 
a  world  s  record  of  1  min.  53 1  sec.  We  should 
<t  the  hundred  yards  also,  as  Bradley,  who  com- 
our  champion.  Had  John  Ryan  been  included 
fly  to  be  expected  that  he  would  have  beaten 
s  record  of  6  ft.  5^  in.  for  the  high  jump,  his 
imp  being 6  ft.  4I,  in.  On  the  other  hand,  had 
esented  us,  he  would  in  all  likelihood  have 
e,  as  he  holds  the  world’s  amateur  record  of 
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4  min.  17  sec.,  and  Conneffs  time  was  4  min.  18J  sec. 
The  Americans  would  have  retained  the  220  yards,  for 
there  again  they  achieved  a  world’s  record  ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  events  would  have  gone  to  them.  Consequently, 
at  our  best  we  should  have  been  able  to  secure  only 
a  single  point. 

Jean  Moreas,  the  author  of  the  “  Pelerin  Passionne,” 
“  Les  Cantilenes,"  and  other  volumes  of  poetry,  has 
sent  to  the  “  Figaro  ’  a  paper  eulogizing  the  classic 
methods  and  traditions.  He  will  write  no  more  irregular 
\  erses  (4  ers  fibres) — -Sophocles  and  \  irgil,  Racine  and 
Lafontaine,  never  indulged  in  such  vagaries.  “Look  how 
Shakespeare  and  Goethe,  ’  he  says,  “barbarians  as  they 
were  by  race,  tried  to  profit  by  the  Latin  and  Greek 
models.  They  were  well  advised  in  seeking  to  restrain 
and  regulate  as  far  as  they  could  their  wild  tempera¬ 
ments  within  the  beautiful  ordered  limits  prescribed  by 
the  genius  of  antiquit}'.  But  the  French  poet  would 
be  laughable  who  tried  to  borrow  from  a  Saxon  or 
a  German  ;  there  is  nothing  to  get  from  these  races. 
A  Saxon  or  a  German  art  has  never  existed.”  And  yet, 
if  we  take  a  Slav  like  Turgenieff  for  judge,  there  is  no 
music  like  German  music  and  no  poetry  in  the  world’s 
literature  equal  to  English  poetry.  But  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  take  the  judgments  of  M.  Moreas  too  seriously.  If  it 
is  true  to  say  that  there  is  no  smoke  without  a  fire,  it  is 
also  true  that  much  smoke  means  little  fire,  and  in 
M.  Moreas  there  is  a  great  deal  of  smoke. 

A  short  time  ago  we  attacked  Lord  Rosebery  for  pre¬ 
tending  to  honour  literature  by  giving  knighthoods  to 
gentlemen  like  Mr.  Walter  Besant  and  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris,  who  have  no  other  connection  with  literature 
than  that  they  wrote  voluminously.  But  now  “Truth” 
shows  us  that  Mr.  Balfour  has  fallen  into  an  error  very 
similar  to  Lord  Rosebery's ;  he  has  given  the  Rev. 
George  Brooks,  of  Halesworth,  £ 200  from  the  Royal 
Bounty  Fund,  and  Mr.  Labouchere  has  shown,  in  his 
own  inimitable  manner,  that  the  Rev.  George  Brooks  is 
a  begging  letter-writer  of  the  lowest  type.  In  1886 
Brooks  was  a  Home  Rule  candidate  for  Durham.  For 
years  afterwards  he  wrote  Radical  paragraphs  for 
“Truth.”  He  became  a  Conservative  as  soon  as  his 
begging  letters  placed  him  in  a  position  of  comparative 
affluence,  this  is  the  way  Mr.  Labouchere  puts  it  :  “  In 
1887  he  was  a  bankrupt.  ...  In  1890,  if  not  earlier,  he 
begins  his  appeal  to  rich  men.  We  find  him,  by  his  own 
admissions,  getting  2?2oo  to  ^300  in  this  way  during 
the  next  year.  In  1S91  he  removes  to  his  comfortable 
quarters  at  Halesworth,  and  there  for  the  next  four 
years  we  have  him  living  with  his  wife  and  six  children 
in  the  style  described  by  my  representative,  keeping 
his  five  or  six  servants  and  his  pair  of  horses,  renting 
a  second  house  for  his  own  convenience,  paving 
his  way  promptly,  and  to  all  appearance  never  wanting 
for  a  plentiful  supply  of  ready  money  ” — and  all  this  on 
the  proceeds  of  begging,  and  begging  only.  The  editor 
of  “Truth’  shows  Brooks  to  be  the  professional  beggar 
at  his  worst,  “ready  to  pour  out  a  torrent  of  abuse  on  the 
man  he  was  a  moment  before  beslavering,  as  soon  as  he 
sees  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  got  out  of  him.”  Mr. 
Labouchere  proposes  that  as  Mr.  Balfour  has  been  taken 
in  so  foolishly,  he  should  pay  the  £200  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  This  is  a  reasonable  suggestion,  which  Mr. 
Balfour  may  perhaps  carry  into  effect.  But  can  nothing 
be  done  to  Brooks  ?  Are  some  beggars  to  be  punished 
for  asking  for  coppers  in  the  streets,  while  the  Brookses 
are  to  be  rewarded  for  obtaining  thousands. 

In  his  patronage  of  learning  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh 
has  been  a  little  more  successful  than  Mr.  Balfour  or  Lord 
Rosebery  when  they  tried  to  honour  letters  ;  he  has 
appointed  Mr.  George  Saintsbury  to  the  Chair  of  English 
Literature  in  Edinburgh  University.  Of  course,  either  Pro¬ 
fessor  Raleigh  or  Mr.  Churton  Collins  would  have  been 
an  infinitely  better  choice  ;  both  these  men  are  sound 
scholars,  and  have  approved  themselves  as  good  teachers. 
It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley 
would  have  been  appointed,  but  such  a  selection  was 
above  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh's  imagining.  The 
Queen,  it  is  said,  is  now  being  pressed  to  make  Mr. 
Henley  the  Poet  Laureate.  The  appointment  would  not 
be  unfit  if  Mr.  \\  illiam  Morris  and  Mr.  Swinburne  r 
Mr.  Coventry  Patmore  had  previously  refused  the 
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THE  BECHUANALAND  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Another  “  Deal”  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  ! 

A  WEEK  or  two  has  elapsed  since  the  prospectus  of 
the  Bechuanaland  Railway  Company,  Limited,  was 
published.  The  investing  public,  eager  to  obtain  5  per  cent 
on  the  debentures  of  an  enterprise  which  is  to  be  heavily 
subsidized  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  subscribed  the 
^900,000  asked  for  (part  of  a  total  of  ^1,300,000),  and 
nothing  now  remains,  one  might  think,  but  to  complete 
the  railway  up  to  Palapye,  or  even  to  Buluwayo. 
For  Mr.  Chamberlain,  it  must  be  presumed,  has  given 
his  consent  to  the  building  of  this  railway,  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  has  confirmed  the  consent  given  by  his 
predecesssor,  the  Marquis  of  Ripon.  There  is  no 
concealment  made  of  the  fact  that  the  Bechuanaland 
Railway  Company,  Limited,  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Char¬ 
tered  Company ;  three  of  its  four  directors  are  the 
working  directors  of  the  Chartered  Company— the 
Right  Hon.  Cecil  Rhodes,  Alfred  Beit,  Esq.,  and 
Rochefort  Maguire,  Esq.  ;  and  the  Chartered  Com¬ 
pany,  not  content  with  guaranteeing  the  payment 
of  interest  on  the  debenture  stock  of  the  railway 
company  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  and  with 
handing  over  to  it  8000  square  miles  of  land  in  Bechuana¬ 
land,  also  subsidizes  it  for  ten  years,  to  the  tune  of 
£10,000  a  year.  Nothing  could  be  handsomer  or  more 
generous,  it  would  seem,  than  the  conduct  of  the  directors 
of  the  Chartered  Company  towards  the  Bechuanaland 
railway  ;  and  some  would  say  that  it  well  became  the 
Chartered  Company  to  act  liberally  towards  this  railway, 
which  is  designed  to  open  up  its  own  territories. 
But  whether  it  was  distrust  of  human  nature,  or  past 
experience  of  Mr.  Rhodes’s  ingenuity,  or —  something 
warned  us  that  the  Chartered  Company  would  not  be 
so  liberal  without  some  better  reason.  In  consequence  of 
this  doubt,  we  sent  for  the  Parliamentary  papers  on 
the  subject  and  studied  them,  and  our  doubts  were 
confirmed. 

These  papers  tell  an  almost  incredible  story,  a  story 
which,  of  course,  later  Parliamentary  papers  may  modify 
or  possibly  alter  completely  ;  but  the  official  revelations 
answer  so  exactly  to  our  fears  that  we  are  convinced  that 
the  matter  stands  substantially  as  set  forth.  The  story 
is  of  interest  not  only  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  South 
Africa,  but  also  to  all  persons  who  are  interested  in 
seeing  how  a  handful  of  men  can  secure  to  themselves  a 
gigantic  monopoly  and  exploit  it  for  their  own  benefit. 
When  Sir  H.  B.  Loch  first  wrote,  on  19  September,  1891, 
to  LordKnutsford  in  regard  to  this  railway,  he  advocated 
its  coristruction  mainly  on  account  of  the  benefit  it 
would  confer  on  British  Bechuanaland.  He  estimated 
that  the  railway  would  bring  about  a  saving  of  between 
^30,000  and  ^40,000  a  year,  by  reducing  the  cost  of 
the  transport  of  mails  and  of  forage  and  Government 
stores,  and  by  diminishing  the  number  of  the  Bechuana¬ 
land  Border  police.  In  exchange  for  this  large  saving 
the  Bechuanaland  Government  was  asked  to  give 
a  subsidy  of  ^25,000  a  year  for  five  years.  On  this 
basis  the  project  took  shape.  In  consideration  of  the 
subsidy  it  was  proposed  that  the  railway  should  carry 
the  mails  for  nothing,  the  Government  stores  for 
nothing,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  police  at  half- 
price.  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury, 
however,  fought  shy  of  the  business.  In  February, 
1892,  Mr.  Beit,  having  gone  out  to  Capetown,  wrote  to 
Sir  Henry  Loch  estimating  what  the  new  line  would  cost 
and  marshalling  the  arguments  in  its  favour.  Mr. 
Rhodes,  too,  joined  in  with  a  proposal  that  the 
Imperial  subsidy  should  be  ^20,000  a  year  for  ten  years, 
and  the  subsidy  of  the  Chartered  Company  should  be 
^10,000  a  year  for  ten  years.  In  April,  1892,  Mr.  Rhodes 
came  to  London  and  pressed  the  matter  vigorously. 
Letter  after  letter  was  sent  to  Lord  Knutsford.  But 
Lord  Knutsford  would  not  be  hurried,  and  when  he  was 
pushed  for  an  answer  he  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Treasury  and  got  an  immediate  non  possumus ,  which 
allowed  him  time  to  deliberate  at  leisure.  Perpetual 
postponement  is  not  a  noble  line  of  action,  but  Lord 
Knutsford  had  had  experience  of  Mr.  Rhodes.  He 
knew  all  about  the  granting  of  the  charter  and  how  he 
d  been  duped  then,  and  he  preferred  to  do  nothing 
•»r  than  again  find  himself  outmanoeuvred,  we  cannot 


say  outwitted.  And  thus  ended  the  first  act  of  this  little 
comedy. 

As  soon  as  a  Liberal  Government  was  returned  to 
power  the  confederates  ventured  to  act  boldly.  Sir  H.  B. 
Loch  sent  a  Memorandum  to  the  Colonial  Office,  setting 
forth  “  the  basis  on  which  the  High  Commissioner  is 
prepared  to  submit  proposals  to  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  construction  of  the  railway;  the  proposed 
conditions  to  be  as  follows  :  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
to  contribute  ,£20,000  per  annum  for  ten  years  ;  the 
British  South  Africa  Company  and  the  Telegraph 
Company  to  contribute  £1 0,000  for  a  like  period  ;  8000 
square  miles  in  British  Bechuanaland  to  be  assigned  to 
the  promoters  of  the  extension  of  the  line  to  Palapye  ; 
and,  fourthly,  the  High  Commissioner  to  arrange  with 
the  chiefs  through  whose  territory  the  railway  would  be 
carried  for  the  free  transfer  of  the  land  required  for  its 
construction,  for  stations  and  for  small  townships.’’ 
And  then  follows  a  provision  which  makes  a  man  accus¬ 
tomed  to  affairs  rub  his  eyes  in  wonder:  “These 
transfers  to  be  made  either  to  a  railway  company 
formed  for  building  the  line  or  to  the  British  South 
Africa  Company ,  on  condition  of  the  requisite  capital  for 
the  railway  being  raised.”  This  last  clause  is  of  such 
an  extraordinary  character,  and  is  destined  to  assume 
such  extravagant  proportions,  that  we  must  now  inquire 
into  its  conception  and  trace  its  growth.  In  the 
negotiations  which  went  on  in  1891  we  find  simply 
a  line  in  a  Memorandum  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 
who  writes  that  he  “contemplated  asking  Khama  for 
a  grant  of  land  for  a  township  at  Sofala,  the  point 
of  junction  of  the  diverging  lines  to  Tati  and  Macloutsie, 
and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  further  understands  “  that 
the  land  for  the  railway  sidings  and  stations  will 
be  granted  free.”  We  note  in  passing  that  Khama’s 
authority  is  acknowledged  here,  an  admission  which  later 
becomes  important.  The  next  mention  of  this  proposal 
that  the  land  for  the  railway  should  be  free,  is  in  a  Minute 
from  the  High  Commissioner  to  Mr.  Beit  in  Capetown, 
rehearsing  what  Mr.  Beit  regards  as  the  necessary 
conditions  for  the  construction  of  the  railway.  The  third 
of  these  conditions  reads  as  follow's  :  “  that  Her 

Majesty’s  Government  arrange  with  the  several  chiefs 
through  whose  territory  the  railway  is  to  pass,  that  land 
required  for  railway  purposes,  including,  at  certain 
places,  sufficient  area  on  which  to  form  small  townships, 
should  be  free  grants  to  the  Company.”  Although  the 
concession  has  grown  considerablysince  its  first  mention, 
there  still  seems  to  be  nothing  unreasonable  in  it,  and  so 
the  matter  rested  till  Lord  Knutsford  practically  refused 
to  have  any  more  dealings  with  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  till  Sir 
H.  B.  Loch  sent  the  patronizing  Memorandum,  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  to  the  Colonial  Office.  In 
this  Memorandum  the  proposal  is  made  that  the  land  for 
the  railway  should  be  transferred  either  to  the  railway 
company  or  to  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  on 
the  condition  of  “the  requisite  capital  for  the  railway 
being  raised  as  if  there  could  be  any  difficulty  in 
raising  capital  for  a  line  to  which  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  was  about  to  grant  a  subsidy  for  ten  years  that 
amounted  to  2  per  cent  on  the  whole  capital  required, 
besides  8000  square  miles  of  land,  and  the  land  for 
railway  sidings,  stations,  and  small  townships.  One 
might  have  thought  that  the  Chartered  Company  would 
have  been  highly  delighted  to  have  thus  got  a  railway  con 
structed  which  would  open  up  their  out-of-the-way  terri 
tories,  for  the  ridiculous  sum  of  .£100,000,  spread  over  te 
yearly  payments.  But  so  far  from  this  being  the  cas 
it  is  now  (we  are  speaking  of  October,  1892,  a  yr 
after  the  negotiations  were  entered  upon)  that  T 
Rhodes  first  shows  what  he  wants.  He  recognizes  tha 
is  dealing  with  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  and  not  with  1 
Knutsford,  who,  as  w-e  have  said  before,  knows  Mr.  Rh 
for  it  is  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Loch,  written  fro 
Norham  Castle  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  Er 
that  he  comes  out  in  his  true  colours.  After  reh 
once  more  what  he  is  prepared  to  do,  and  w' 
Majesty’s  Government  should  do,  he  adds  : 

“  It  is  likewise  understood  that  no  so-calle 
sions  which  may  be  alleged  to  have  beer 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  charter,  in  the 
to  the  north  of  British  Bechuanaland,  shall  be 
by  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  that  t 
may  be  alleged  to  have  been  granted  prior 
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THE  BECHUANALAND  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes's  latest  “  Deal.” 

A  WEEK  or  two  has  elapsed  since  the  prospectus  of 
the  Bechuanaland  Railway  Company,  Limited,  was 
published.  The  investing  public,  eager  to  obtain  5  per  cent 
on  the  debentures  of  an  enterprise  which  is  to  be  heavily 
subsidized  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  subscribed  the 
^900,000  asked  for  (part  of  a  total  of  ^1,300,000),  and 
nothing  now  remains,  one  might  think,  but  to  complete 
the  railway  up  to  Palapye,  or  even  to  Buluwayo. 
For  Mr.  Chamberlain,  it  must  be  presumed,  has  given 
his  consent  to  the  building  of  this  railway,  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  has  confirmed  the  consent  given  by  his 
predecesssor,  the  Marquis  of  Ripon.  There  is  no 
concealment  made  of  the  fact  that  the  Bechuanaland 
Railway  Company,  Limited,  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Char¬ 
tered  Company ;  three  of  its  four  directors  are  the 
working  directors  of  the  Chartered  Company — the 
Right  Hon.  Cecil  Rhodes,  Alfred  Beit,  Esq.,  and 
Rochefort  Maguire,  Esq.  ;  and  the  Chartered  Com¬ 
pany,  not  content  with  guaranteeing  the  payment 
of  interest  on  the  debenture  stock  of  the  railway 
company  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  and  with 
handing  over  to  it  8000  square  miles  of  land  in  Bechuana¬ 
land,  also  subsidizes  it  for  ten  years,  to  the  tune  of 
£10,000  a  year.  Nothing  could  be  handsomer  or  more 
generous,  it  would  seem,  than  the  conduct  of  the  directors 
of  the  Chartered  Company  towards  the  Bechuanaland 
railway ;  and  some  would  say  that  it  well  became  the 
Chartered  Company  to  act  liberally  towards  this  railway, 
which  is  designed  to  open  up  its  own  territories. 
But  whether  it  was  distrust  of  human  nature,  or  past 
experience  of  Mr.  Rhodes’s  ingenuity,  or —  something 
warned  us  that  the  Chartered  Company  would  not  be 
so  liberal  without  some  better  reason.  In  consequence  of 
this  doubt,  we  sent  for  the  Parliamentary  papers  on 
the  subject  and  studied  them,  and  our  doubts  were 
confirmed. 

These  papers  tell  an  almost  incredible  story,  a  story 
which,  of  course,  later  Parliamentary  papers  may  modify 
or  possibly  alter  completely  ;  but  the  official  revelations 
answer  so  exactly  to  our  fears  that  we  are  convinced  that 
the  matter  stands  substantially  as  set  forth.  The  story 
is  of  interest  not  only  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  South 
Africa,  but  also  to  all  persons  who  are  interested  in 
seeing  how  a  handful  of  men  can  secure  to  themselves  a 
gigantic  monopoly  and  exploit  it  for  their  own  benefit. 
When  Sir  H.  B.  Loch  first  wrote,  on  19  September,  1891, 
to  LordKnutsford  in  regard  to  this  railway,  he  advocated 
its  construction  mainly  on  account  of  the  benefit  it 
would  confer  on  British  Bechuanaland.  He  estimated 
that  the  railway  would  bring  about  a  saving  of  between 
^30,000  and  ^40,000  a  year,  by  reducing  the  cost  of 
the  transport  of  mails  and  of  forage  and  Government 
stores,  and  by  diminishing  the  number  of  the  Bechuana¬ 
land  Border  police.  In  exchange  for  this  large  saving 
the  Bechuanaland  Government-  was  asked  to  give 
a  subsidy  of  ^25,000  a  year  for  five  years.  On  this 
basis  the  project  took  shape.  In  consideration  of  the 
subsidy  it  was  proposed  that  the  railway  should  carry 
the  mails  for  nothing,  the  Government  stores  for 
nothing,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  police  at  half- 
price.  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury, 
however,  fought  shy  of  the  business.  In  February, 
1892,  Mr.  Beit,  having  gone  out  to  Capetown,  wrote  to 
Sir  Henry  Loch  estimating  what  the  new  line  would  cost 
and  marshalling  the  arguments  in  its  favour.  Mr. 
Rhodes,  too,  joined  in  with  a  proposal  that  the 
Imperial  subsidy  should  be  £ 20,000  a  year  for  ten  years, 
and  the  subsidy  of  the  Chartered  Company  should  be 
^10,000  a  year  for  ten  years.  In  April,  1892,  Mr.  Rhodes 
came  to  London  and  pressed  the  matter  vigorously. 
Letter  after  letter  was  sent  to  Lord  Knutsford.  But 
Lord  Knutsford  would  not  be  hurried,  and  when  he  was 
pushed  for  an  answer  he  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Treasury  and  got  an  immediate  non  possumus ,  which 
allowed  him  time  to  deliberate  at  leisure.  Perpetual 
postponement  is  not  a  noble  line  of  action,  but  Lord 
Knutsford  had  had  experience  of  Mr.  Rhodes.  He 
knew  all  about  the  granting  of  the  charter  and  how  he 
had  been  duped  then,  and  he  preferred  to  do  nothing 
rather  than  again  find  himself  outmanoeuvred,  we  cannot 


say  outwitted.  And  thus  ended  the  first  act  of  this^little 
comedy. 

As  soon  as  a  Liberal  Government  was  returned  to 
power  the  confederates  ventured  to  act  boldly.  Sir  H.  B. 
Loch  sent  a  Memorandum  to  the  Colonial  Office,  setting 
forth  “  the  basis  on  which  the  High  Commissioner  is- 
prepared  to  submit  proposals  to  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  construction  of  the  railway;  the  proposed 
conditions  to  be  as  follows  :  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
to  contribute  ^20,000  per  annum  for  ten  years ;  the 
British  South  Africa  Company  and  the  Telegraph 
Company  to  contribute  ^10,000  for  a  like  period  ;  8000 
square  miles  in  British  Bechuanaland  to  be  assigned  tee 
the  promoters  of  the  extension  of  the  line  to  Palapye  ; 
and,  fourthly,  the  High  Commissioner  to  arrange  with 
the  chiefs  through  whose  territory  the  railway  would  be 
carried  for  the  free  transfer  of  the  land  required  for  its 
construction,  for  stations  and  for  small  townships.” 
And  then  follows  a  provision  which  makes  a  man  accus¬ 
tomed  to  affairs  rub  his  eyes  in  wonder:  “These 
transfers  to  be  made  either  to  a  railway  company 
formed  for  building  the  line  or  to  the  British  South 
Africa  Company ,  on  condition  of  the  requisite  capital  for 
the  railway  being  raised."  This  last  clause  is  of  such 
an  extraordinary  character,  and  is  destined  to  assume 
such  extravagant  proportions,  that  we  must  now  inquire 
into  its  conception  and  trace  its  growth.  In  the 
negotiations  which  went  on  in  1891  we  find  simply 
a  line  in  a  Memorandum  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 
who  writes  that  he  “contemplated  asking  Khama  for 
a  grant  of  land  for  a  township  at  Sofala,  the  point 
of  junction  of  the  diverging  lines  to  Tati  and  Macloutsie, 
and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  further  understands  “  that 
the  land  for  the  railway  sidings  and  stations  wilf 
be  granted  free.”  We  note  in  passing  that  Khama’s 
authority  is  acknowledged  here,  an  admission  which  later 
becomes  important.  The  next  mention  of  this  proposal 
that  the  land  for  the  railway  should  be  free,  is  in  a  Minute 
from  the  High  Commissioner  to  Mr.  Beit  in  Capetown, 
rehearsing  what  Mr.  Beit  regards  as  the  necessary 
conditions  for  the  construction  of  the  railway.  The  third 
of  these  conditions  reads  as  follows :  “  that  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  arrange  with  the  several  chiefs 
through  whose  territory  the  railway  is  to  pass,  that  land 
required  for  railway  purposes,  including,  at  certain 
places,  sufficient  area  on  which  to  form  small  townships, 
should  be  free  grants  to  the  Company.”  Although  the 
concession  has  grown  considerablysince  its  first  mention, 
there  still  seems  to  be  nothing  unreasonable  in  it,  and  so 
the  matter  rested  till  Lord  Knutsford  practically  refused 
to  have  any  more  dealings  with  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  till  Sir 
H.  B.  Loch  sent  the  patronizing  Memorandum,  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  to  the  Colonial  Office.  In 
this  Memorandum  the  proposal  is  made  that  the  land  for 
the  railway  should  be  transferred  either  to  the  railway 
company  or  to  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  on 
the  condition  of  “the  requisite  capital  for  the  railway 
being  raised” — as  if  there  could  be  any  difficulty  in 
raising  capital  for  a  line  to  which  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  was  about  to  grant  a  subsidy  for  ten  years  that 
amounted  to  2  per  cent  on  the  whole  capital  required, 
besides  8000  square  miles  of  land,  and  the  land  for 
railway  sidings,  stations,  and  small  townships.  One 
might  have  thought  that  the  Chartered  Company  would 
have  been  highly  delighted  to  have  thus  got  a  railway  con¬ 
structed  which  would  open  up  their  out-of-the-way  terri¬ 
tories,  for  the  ridiculous  sum  of  ^100,000,  spread  over  ten 
yearly  payments.  But  so  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
it  is  now  (we  are  speaking  of  October,  1892,  a  year 
after  the  negotiations  were  entered  upon)  that  Mr. 
Rhodes  first  shows  what  he  wants.  He  recognizes  that  he 
is  dealing  with  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  and  not  with  Lord 
Knutsford,  who,  as  we  have  said  before,  knows  Mr.  Rhodes, 
for  it  is  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Loch,  written  from  the 
Norham  Castle  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  England, 
that  he  comes  out  in  his  true  colours.  After  rehearsing 
once  more  what  he  is  prepared  to  do,  and  what  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  should  do,  he  adds  : 

“  It  is  likewise  understood  that  no  so-called  conces¬ 
sions  which  may  be  alleged  to  have  been  granted 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  charter,  in  the  territories 
to  the  north  of  British  Bechuanaland,  shall  be  recognized 
by  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  that  those  which 
may  be  alleged  to  have  been  granted  prior  to  that  date- 
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shall  be  closely  inquired  into  by  a  competent  Court,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  finally  adjudicated  upon,  according 
to  their  merits,  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  Further, 
that  the  British  South  Africa  Company  shall,  with  the 
approval  and  support  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government, 
acquire  concessions  for  land  and  minerals  in  these  terri¬ 
tories,  such  concessions,  with  a  view  to  the  development 
of  the  country  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  good  government,  to  be  subject  to  whatever 
conditions  inay  be  mutually  agreed  upon  between  us.” 

The  reference  to  an  understandingseemstoindicate  that 
Mr.  Rhodes  had  talked  over  this  question  of  “  so-called 
[sic/)  concessions  ”  with  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  and  had 
easily  hoodwinked  Her  Majesty’s  Colonial  Secretary;  for 
what  on  earth  had  the  Chartered  Company  done  to  en¬ 
title  it  to  impose  such  a  condition  upon  Her  Majesty’s 
Government,  a  condition  contrary  to  the  very  spirit 
of  English  law,  for  it  is  frankly  retrospective  in  its 
character,  and  is  as  inexpedient  as  it  is  manifestly  unjust  ? 
Its  effect,  of  course,  is  to  give  to  the  Chartered  Company 
the  absolute  monopoly  in  regard  to  both  lands  and 
minerals  in  all  the  territories  to  the  north  of  British  Bechu- 
analand.  Lord  Ripon  places  no  limit  to  the  gift  he  confers 
upon  the  monopolists  :  Mr.  Rhodes’s  power  may  extend 
to  the  Zambesi  or  to  Timbuctoo  so  far  as  Lord  Ripon  is 
concerned.  Of  course  this  monstrous  understanding, 
which  required  all  Mr.  Rhodes’s  impudence  even  to  put 
in  black  and  white,  could  not  be  upheld.  Once  removed 
beyond  the  magic  of  Mr.  Rhodes’s  persuasiveness,  Lord 
Ripon  begins  to  suffer  from  lucid  intervals.  Sir  Henry 
Loch  has  written  to  him,  and  has  entitled  the  precious 
“  understanding”  the  “pre-emptive  right  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  to  obtain  concessions  in  the  Protectorate.”  By 
this  ‘  ‘pre-emptive  right  ”  Lord  Ripon  understands  ‘  *  that  a 
preferential  or  temporarily  exclusive  right  is  intended,” 
which  “  is  only  to  be  recognized  for  a  period  fixed  with 
the  consent  of  the  Government,  and  in  Lord  Ripon’s 
opinion  it  should  be  one  of  the  terms  of  an  arrangement 
that  the  privilege  should  be  used  with  diligence,  and 
should  terminate  if  never  used.”  The  idiotic  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  this  statement,  which  practically  grants  illimitable 
time  as  well  as  illimitable  space  to  Mr.  Rhodes’s 
monopoly,  enables  us  to  gauge  Lord  Ripon’s  pre-eminent 
unfitness  to  deal  with  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Rhodes.  And 
now  this  sad  and  shameful  story  is  to  be  lit  up  by 
a  ray  of  humour  which  reveals  the  naked  absurdity 
of  the  grotesque  arrangement.  In  December  1892, 
Lord  Ripon  wrote  to  Sir  Henry  Loch  setting  forth 
the  whole  of  the  agreement  between  himself  and  what 
is  practically  the  Chartered  Company,  and  in  this 
document  he  Is  compelled  to  declare  that  “  the  under¬ 
taking  of  the  Government  not  to  recognize  as  valid 
concessions  subsequent  in  date  to  the  charter  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  include  grants  by  chiefs  to  individuals  of 
sites  for  houses,  stores,  schools,  chapels,  and  for  garden 
and  grazing  grounds  found  in  actual  occupation.”  The 
outcome  of  the  matter  is  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
has  pledged  itself  to  rob  Khama  and  other  independent 
chiefs  of  their  most  valuable  rights  and  privileges,  and 
to  confer  these  rights  and  privileges  upon  the  Chartered 
Company,  but  it  objects  to  stealing  chapels  and  schools, 
and  will  not  undertake  to  evict  tenants  in  actual  occupa¬ 
tion.  And  for  this  astounding  concession  Mr.  Rhodes 
gives — nothing.  No  wonder  he  boasts  that  he  can  “deal  ” 
with  any  one  :  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  are  certainly  as 
wax  in  his  hands. 

But  the  position  of  robber  which  Iler  Majesty’s 
Government,  under  the  sage  guidance  of  Lord  Ripon, 
so  lightly  assumes  has  certain  inconveniences.  Lord 
Ripon  concluded  his  onesided  bargain  with  Mr.  Rhodes, 
and  then  vanished  from  the  scene,  leaving  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  his  successor  in  office,  to  carry  out  his  precious 
bargain.  But  now  come  Khama,  Bathoen,  and  Sebele 
to  protest  against  this  arrangement  between  the 
Imperial  Government  and  the  Chartered  Company,  by 
which  they  are  defrauded.  Khama,  as  an  earnest 
Christian,  thinks  more  of  the  moral  wellbeing  of  his 
subjects  than  of  his  pecuniary  advantage.  As  long  as 
Mr.  Rhodes  does  not  poison  his  young  men  with  bad 
liquor,  Khama  is  content  to  abandon  to  him  land  for  the 
railway  sidings  and  small  townships,  as  well  as  the  “  pre¬ 
emptive  "  right  to  all  minerals  that  may  be  found  within 
his  dominions  ,  but  Bathoen  and  Scbcic  arc  not  so  self- 
sacrificing.  They  stand  on  their  rights  as  independent 
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chiefs, and  Bathoen,  inparticular, is  in  a  peculiar  position; 

he  has  already  sold  the  concession  for  a  railway  through 
his  dominions  to  the  Kanya  Company  (in  which,  we 
believe,  Mr.  Barney  Barnato  at  one  time  held  shares), 
and  has  received  the  monetary  consideration  stipulated. 
If  Mr.  Chamberlain  tries,  according  to  Lord  Ripon’s 
senile  undertaking,  to  rob  the  Kanya  Company  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Chartered  Company,  the  Kanya  Company 
may  ta<ce  the  matter  into  the  law  courts,  where  it  k 
perfectly  certain  that  Lord  Ripon’s  undertaking  will  be 
quashed  as  contrary  to  the  very  spirit  of  English 
law.  Of  course  this  will  not  happen.  Mr.  Rhodes  will 
once  more  be  generous  to  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies.  Just  as  he  gave  up  the  schools  and  chapels 
which  Lord  Ripon  had  practically  given  him,  so  now  he 
will  propose  to  buy  out  the  concession  of  the  Kanya. 
Company  at  a  moderate  figure,  in  consideration,  of 
course,  of  a  promise  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  uphold  his 
“  pre-emptive  right  ”  to  the  minerals  “in  the  territories 
north  of  Bechuanaland.’  And  so  the  mineral  wealth  of 
half  a  continent  will  be  handed  over  in  perpetuity  to  Mr. 
Rhodes  and  his  group.  Will  Mr.  Chamberlain  consent 
to  play  this  ignoble  part  ?  He  has  spoken  passionately 
against  monopolies  in  the  past.  Will  he  consent  to 
establish  the  most  gigantic  monopoly  ever  known  ?  or 
will  he  face  Mr.  Rhodes  and  tear  up  Lord  Ripon’s  dis¬ 
graceful  arrangement  as  contrary  both  to  law  and  equity? 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  to  be  tried  as  by  fire  sooner  than  we 
had  imagined  :  the  result  will  show  his  worth.  Already 
in  South  Africa,  Mrs.  Cronwright-Schreiner,  at  one  time 
a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  has  spoken  and  written 
against  Mr.  Rhodes’s  attempt  to  establish  monopolies 
which  will  impoverish  millions  yet  unborn  in  South. 
Africa  in  order  to  enrich  a  handful  of  speculators.  In 
our  next  week’s  issue  we  propose  to  publish  extracts 
from  her  protest. 

FOREIGN  COMPETITION  AND  THE  IRON 
TRADE. 

TT  is  so  seldom  that  in  this  country  employers  and 
x  employed  unite  for  a  common  purpose,  that  when 
they  do  so  the  fact  should  be  noted  as  a  remarkable 
economic  and  social  departure.  This  is  more  especially 
the  case  when  the  object  in  view  is  not  of  the  petty  and 
sordid  character  that  often  crops  up  and  causes  serious 
differences  between  capital  and  labour,  but  one  of  a 
comprehensive,  national,  and  far-reaching  character, 
which  takes  account  of  issues  that  are  of  unusual 
magnitude  and  importance  as  affecting  a  great  staple 
industry.  This  description  is  strictly  and  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  inquiry  that  has  recently  been  carried 
out  in  Germany  and  Belgium  under  the  auspices  of  the 
British  Iron  Trade  Association.  Alarmed  by  the  rapid 
and  extensive  advances  that  were  being  made  by  the 
iron  manufacturers  of  Germany  and  Belgium,  in  outside 
markets,  hitherto  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  our 
own  manufacturers,  that  Association  determined  on 
making  an  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  the  cost  of 
manufacture  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  so  far  at  least 
as  iron  and  steel  were  concerned.  As,  however,  the 
matter  was  one  that  was  almost  as  important  to  the 
workmen  as  to  the  employers — inasmuch  as  loss  of 
work  is  almost  as  serious  an  evil  as  loss  of  capital — it 
was  decided  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  the  trade- 
unions  for  the  purposes  of  the  contemplated  inquiry’. 
Fortunately  it  happens— thanks  to  the  excellent  senti¬ 
ments  engendered  and  fostered  by  boards  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration— -that  the  relations  of  employers  and. 
employed  in  the  iron  industry  of  this  country  are  excep¬ 
tionally  cordial  and  friendly,  so  that  there  was  not  much 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  this  programme.  The  trade- 
unionsconnected  with  the  iron  industry  readily  acquiesced 
in  the  proposal  to  become  identified  with  the  propoi-od 
inquiry,  which,  therefore,  became  a  joint  investigation 
of  the  tacts  and  conditions  of  foreign  competition. 

An  examination  of  the  statistics  of  the  trade  makes  it 
clear  that  Germany  has  of  late  years  made  much  greater 
progress  than  our  own  country.  A  very  few  figures 
will  make  this  apparent.  In  1880  Great  Britain  pro¬ 
duced  7.749,000  tons  and  Germany  2,729.000  tons  of  pjg 
iron.  But  in  1894  Great  Britain  only  produced  abjut 
7,200,000  tons,  while  Germany  produced  5,382,000  tons. 

In  other  word*,  the  British  production  had  declined  by 
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shall  be  closely  inquired  into  by  a  competent  Court,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  finally  adjudicated  upon,  according 
to  their  merits,  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  Further, 
that  the  British  South  Africa  Company  shall,  with  the 
approval  and  support  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government, 
acquire  concessions  for  land  and  minerals  in  these  terri¬ 
tories,  such  concessions,  with  a  view  to  the  development 
of  the  country  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  good  government,  to  be  subject  to  whatever 
conditions  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  between  us.” 

The  reference  to  an  understandingseems  to  indicate  that 
Mr.  Rhodes  had  talked  over  this  question  of  “  so-called 
(sic/)  concessions”  with  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  and  had 
easily  hoodwinked  Her  Majesty’s  Colonial  Secretary;  for 
what  on  earth  had  the  Chartered  Company  done  to  en¬ 
title  it  to  impose  such  a  condition  upon  Her  Majesty’s 
Government,  a  condition  contrary  to  the  very  spirit 
of  English  law,  for  it  is  frankly  retrospective  in  its 
character,  and  is  as  inexpedient  as  it  is  manifestly  unjust  ? 
Its  effect,  of  course,  is  to  give  to  the  Chartered  Company 
the  absolute  monopoly  in  regard  to  both  lands  and 
minerals  in  all  the  territories  to  the  north  of  British  Bechu- 
analand.  Lord  Ripon  places  no  limit  to  the  gift  he  confers 
upon  the  monopolists  :  Mr.  Rhodes’s  power  may  extend 
to  the  Zambesi  or  to  Timbuctoo  so  far  as  Lord  Ripon  is 
concerned.  Of  course  this  monstrous  understanding, 
which  required  all  Mr.  Rhodes’s  impudence  even  to  put 
in  black  and  white,  could  not  be  upheld.  Once  removed 
beyond  the  magic  of  Mr.  Rhodes’s  persuasiveness,  Lord 
Ripon  begins  to  suffer  from  lucid  intervals.  Sir  Henry 
Loch  has  written  to  him,  and  has  entitled  the  precious 
“  understanding  ”  the  “  pre-emptive  right  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  to  obtain  concessions  in  the  Protectorate.”  By 
this  “pre-emptive  right”  Lord  Ripon  understands  “that  a 
preferential  or  temporarily  exclusive  right  is  intended,” 
which  “  is  only  to  be  recognized  for  a  period  fixed  with 
the  consent  of  the  Government,  and  in  Lord  Ripon’s 
opinion  it  should  be  one  of  the  terms  of  an  arrangement 
that  the  privilege  should  be  used  with  diligence,  and 
should  terminate  if  never  used.”  The  idiotic  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  this  statement,  which  practically  grants  illimitable 
time  as  well  as  illimitable  space  to  Mr.  Rhodes’s 
monopoly,  enables  us  to  gauge  Lord  Ripon’s  pre-eminent 
unfitness  to  deal  with  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Rhodes.  And 
now  this  sad  and  shameful  story  is  to  be  lit  up  by 
a  ray  of  humour  which  reveals  the  naked  absurdity 
of  the  grotesque  arrangement.  In  December  1892, 
Lord  Ripon  wrote  to  Sir  Henry  Loch  setting  forth 
the  whole  of  the  agreement  between  himself  and  what 
is  practically  the  Chartered  Company,  and  in  this 
document  he  is  compelled  to  declare  that  “  the  under¬ 
taking  of  the  Government  not  to  recognize  as  valid 
concessions  subsequent  in  date  to  the  charter  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  include  grants  by  chiefs  to  individuals  of 
sites  for  houses,  stores,  schools,  chapels,  and  for  garden 
and  grazing  grounds  found  in  actual  occupation.”  The 
outcome  of  the  matter  is  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
has  pledged  itself  to  rob  Kharna  and  other  independent 
chiefs  of  their  most  valuable  rights  and  privileges,  and 
to  confer  these  rights  and  privileges  upon  the  Chartered 
Company,  but  it  objects  to  stealing  chapels  and  schools, 
and  will  not  undertake  to  evict  tenants  in  actual  occupa¬ 
tion.  And  for  this  astounding  concession  Mr.  Rhodes 
fives — nothing.  No  wonderhe  boasts  that  he  can  “deal  ” 
vith  any  one  :  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  are  certainly  as 
'ax  in  his  hands. 

But  the  position  of  robber  which  Her  Majesty’s 
wernment,  under  the  sage  guidance  of  Lord  Ripon, 
lightly  assumes  has  certain  inconveniences.  Lord 
in  concluded  his  onesided  bargain  with  Mr.  Rhodes, 
hen  vanished  from  the  scene,  leaving  Mr.  Cham- 
in,  his  successor  in  office,  to  carry  out  his  precious 
in.  But  now  come  Kharna,  Bathoen,  and  Sebele 
’test  against  this  arrangement  between  the 
al  Government  and  the  Chartered  Company,  by 
hey  are  defrauded.  Kharna,  as  an  earnest 
',  thinks  more  of  the  moral  wellbeing  of  his 
than  of  his  pecuniary  advantage.  As  long  as 
es  does  not  poison  his  young  men  with  bad 
ama  is  content  to  abandon  to  him  land  for  the 
ings  and  small  townships,  as  well  as  the  “pre- 
■ght  to  all  minerals  that  may  be  found  within 
is  ;  but  Bathoen  and  Sebele  are  not  so  self- 
They  stand  on  their  rights  as  independent 
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chiefs,  and  Bathoen,  in  particular,  is  in  a  peculiar  position  ; 
he  has  already  sold  the  concession  for  a  railway  through 
his  dominions  to  the  Kanya  Company  (in  which,  we 
believe,  Mr.  Barney  Barnato  at  one  time  held  shares), 
and  has  received  the  monetary  consideration  stipulated. 
If  Mr.  Chamberlain  tries,  according  to  Lord  Ripon’s 
senile  undertaking,  to  rob  the  Kanya  Company  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Chartered  Company,  the  Kanya  Company 
may  take  the  matter  into  the  law  courts,  where  it  is 
perfectly  certain  that  Lord  Ripon’s  undertaking  will  be 
quashed  as  contrary  to  the  very  spirit  of  English 
law.  Of  course  this  will  not  happen.  Mr.  Rhodes  will 
once  more  be  generous  to  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies.  Just  as  he  gave  up  the  schools  and  chapels 
which  Lord  Ripon  had  practically  given  him,  so  now  he 
will  propose  to  buy  out  the  concession  of  the  Kanya 
Company  at  a  moderate  figure,  in  consideration,  of 
course,  of  a  promise  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  uphold  his 
“  pre-emptive  right  ”  to  the  minerals  “  in  the  territories 
north  of  Bechuanaland.”  And  so  the  mineral  wealth  of 
half  a  continent  will  be  handed  over  in  perpetuity  to  Mr. 
Rhodes  and  his  group.  Will  Mr.  Chamberlain  consent 
to  play  this  ignoble  part  ?  He  has  spoken  passionately 
against  monopolies  in  the  past.  Will  he  consent  to 
establish  the  most  gigantic  monopoly  ever  known  ?  or 
will  he  face  Mr.  Rhodes  and  tear  up  Lord  Ripon’s  dis¬ 
graceful  arrangement  as  contrary  both  to  law  and  equity  ? 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  to  be  tried  as  by  fire  sooner  than  we 
had  imagined  :  the  result  will  show  his  worth.  Already 
in  South  Africa,  Mrs.  Cronwright-Schreiner,  at  onetime 
a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  has  spoken  and  written 
against  Mr.  Rhodes’s  attempt  to  establish  monopolies 
which  will  impoverish  millions  yet  unborn  in  South 
Africa  in  order  to  enrich  a  handful  of  speculators.  In 
our  next  week’s  issue  we  propose  to  publish  extracts 
from  her  protest. 

FOREIGN  COMPETITION  AND  THE  IRON 
TRADE. 

TT  is  so  seldom  that  in  this  country  employers  and 
-*•  employed  unite  for  a  common  purpose,  that  when 
they  do  so  the  fact  should  be  noted  as  a  remarkable 
economic  and  social  departure.  This  is  more  especially 
the  case  when  the  object  in  view  is  not  of  the  petty  and 
sordid  character  that  often  crops  up  and  causes  serious 
differences  between  capital  and  labour,  but  one  of  a 
comprehensive,  national,  and  far-reaching  character, 
which  takes  account  of  issues  that  are  of  unusual 
magnitude  and  importance  as  affecting  a  great  staple 
industry.  This  description  is  strictly  and  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  inquiry  that  has  recently  been  carried 
out  in  Germany  and  Belgium  under  the  auspices  of  the 
British  Iron  Trade  Association.  Alarmed  by  the  rapid 
and  extensive  advances  that  were  being  made  by  the 
iron  manufacturers  of  Germany  and  Belgium,  in  outside 
markets,  hitherto  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  our 
own  manufacturers,  that  Association  determined  on 
making  an  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  the  cost  of 
manufacture  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  so  far  at  least 
as  iron  and  steel  were  concerned.  As,  however,  the 
matter  was  one  that  was  almost  as  important  to  the 
workmen  as  to  the  employers — inasmuch  as  loss  of 
work  is  almost  as  serious  an  evil  as  loss  of  capital — it 
was  decided  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  the  trade- 
unions  for  the  purposes  of  the  contemplated  inquiry. 
Fortunately  it  happens — thanks  to  the  excellent  senti¬ 
ments  engendered  and  fostered  by  boards  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration — that  the  relations  of  employers  and 
employed  in  the  iron  industry  of  this  country  are  excep¬ 
tionally  cordial  and  friendly,  so  that  there  was  not  much 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  this  programme.  The  trade- 
unionsconnected  with  the  iron  industry  readily  acquiesced 
in  the  proposal  to  become  identified  with  the  proposed 
inquiry,  which,  therefore,  became  a  joint  investigation 
of  the  facts  and  conditions  of  foreign  competition. 

An  examination  of  the  statistics  of  the  trade  makes  it 
clear  that  Germany  has  of  late  years  made  much  greater 
progress  than  our  own  country.  A  very  few  figures 
will  make  this  apparent.  In  1880  Great  Britain  pro¬ 
duced  7.749,000  tons  and  Germany  2,729,000  tons  of  pig 
iron.  But  in  1894  Great  Britain  only  produced  about 
7,200,000  tons,  while  Germany  produced  5,382,0001'' 

In  other  words,  the  British  production  had  declin 
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nearly  half  a  million  tons,  whereas  the  production  of 
Germany  had  about  doubled.  This  in  itself  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  danger  to  the  United  Kingdom,  because  the  iron 
output  of  Germany,  like  that  of  Italy,  Austria-Hungary, 
and  the  United  States,  might  conceivably  be  almost 
wholly  consumed  at  home.  But  when  we  come  to  com¬ 
pare  the  returns  and  exports  we  find  that  this  is  very  far 
from  being  the  case.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  iron  in  Germany  is  exported,  and  the  exports 
have  been  increasing  of  late  years  at  a  rate  that  would 
soon  leave  Germany  by  far  the  most  important  iron¬ 
exporting  country  in  the  world.  To  go  no  farther  back 
than  1880,  we  find  that  in  that  year  the  total  iron  exports 
of  Germany  only  amounted  to  1,301,000  tons,  whereas 
in  1894  the  exports  had  risen  to  2,008,000  tons.  From 
the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  other  hand,  the  iron  exports 
amounted  in  1880  to  2,883,000  tons,  and  in  1894  to  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  that  figure.  In  other  words,  Ger¬ 
many  has  made  enormous  advances,  while  Great  Britain 
has  fallen  behind.  This  was  a  truly  alarming  condition 
of  things,  and  one  which  the  British  Iron  Trade  Associa¬ 
tion  did  well  to  face  as  they  have  done. 

The  report  of  the  delegation  which  visited  the  iron 
and  steel  works  of  Continental  Europe,  which  may  now 
be  daily  looked  for,  is  likely  to  show  that  the  Belgian 
and  German  establishments  are  much  more  ahead  of  our 
typical  works  in  this  country  than  is  generally  supposed. 
While  we,  in  England,  have  been  resting  on  our  oars, 
and  following  the  easy-going  and  somewhat  old-fashioned 
usages  to  which  we  had  become  accustomed  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  greater  antiquity  and  conservatism  of  our 
practice,  the  Germans  and  the  Belgians,  having  largely 
to  create  an  industry  that  wTas  already  long-established 
, in  England,  have  exerted  themselves  to  acquire  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  most  advanced  practice  and  the  most 
perfect  processes  and  appliances.  The  consequence  of 
all  this  has  been,  that  while  in  England  we  are  no  further 
on  than  we  were  many  years  ago,  the  Germans,  like 
the  Americans,  have  been  making  new  and  improved 
departures  in  every  direction,  and  their  equipment  to¬ 
day  is,  as  a  rule,  at  least  equal  to  our  own,  and  in  some 
cases  markedly  superior.  It  appears  that  the  Germans, 
at  any  rate,  have  no  marked  advantage  over  our  own 
works  in  reference  to  wages.  The  rates  ordinarily  paid, 
except  to  some  of  the  more  highly  skilled  and 
responsible  workmen,  such  as  rollers,  do  not.  greatly 
differ  as  between  the  two  countries.  In  Belgium  the 
rates  of  wages  appear  ordinarily  to  take  a  considerably 
lower  range.  Both  countries,  of  course,  still  enjoy  a 
considerable  amount  of  protection,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  enables  them  to  sell  to  outside  markets 
more  cheaply  than  they  otherwise  would  be  likely  to  do, 
while  it  is  even  asserted  that  as  they  can  sell  to  their 
own  people  at  large  profits,  they  can  afford  to  place  a 
remainder  of  their  production  in  outside  markets  at 
A  loss. 

HELP  FOR  THE  FARMERS. 

HE  Duke  of  Devonshire,  as  is  his  way,  was  unable 
to  reassure  farmers  last  week  with  any  prospect  of 
a  revival  in  agriculture.  His  floods  of  common-sense  must 
have  drowned  the  hopes  of  many  a  trusting  agricultu¬ 
rist.  Indeed,  it  is  enough  to  make  our  farmers  despair. 
A  Royal  Commission  has  been  sitting  for  ever  so  long, 
large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended,  hundreds  ot 
expert  witnesses  have  been  examined,  and  innumerable 
and  valuable  statistics  have  been  gathered  ;  and  yet 
so  far  we  are  able  to  offer  little  or  no  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  industry  in  question.  \\  hat  will  come  of 
the  Commission  remains  yet  to  be  seen,  but  at  the.  most 
we  can  anticipate  nothing  more  authoritative  or  original 
than  mild  and  innocuous  recommendations  such  as 
issued  from  the  late  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  will  not  be  for  lack  of  evidence  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  fails,  if  fail  it  must.  Not  only  is  there  abundance 
of  testimony,  if  we  had  needed  it,  that  agriculture  is  in  a 
lamentable  condition,  but  there  is  also  a  surfeit  of  schemes 
for  its  relief,  contained  in  the  pages  of  the  various 
Blue-books.  There  can  be  no  question  that  this 
problem  has  now  advanced  to  such  proportions  that 
it  may  not  be  ignored,  even  by  Parliament.  Indeed,  no 
^considerable  factor  in  the  determination  of  the 
•  eral  Election  was  the  hope  that  the  Unionists 
«  do  what  they  could  in  behalf  of  the  farmer. 


That  they  will  do  so  we  believe,  for  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  not  Ireland,  not  the  unemployed,  not 
Local  Veto,  but  the  condition  of  agriculture  is  the  great 
and  instant  problem  of  the  day.  During  the  last  twenty 
years  prices  have  fallen  so  enormously  as  to  leave 
scarcely  a  sufficient  margin  for  bare  livelihood.  As  a 
result  the  tendency  has  been  continuously  to  throw  the 
land  out  of  cultivation  and  to  convert  it  into  grass  land. 

In  the  twenty  years  between  1873  and  1893,  no  less 
than  1,735,631  acres  were  thrown  out  of  cultivation  in 
England  alone,  whereas  the  permanent  pasturage  in¬ 
creased  in  that  period  by  2,890,564  acres.  The  facts, 
indeed,  are  too  familiar  to  require  emphasis.  The  tale 
of  woe  has  been  sounded  in  our  ears  for  so  long  that  it 
hardly  needs  repetition. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  for  it  appears  very  plain 
that  something  must  be  done  if  we  are  to  keep  even  the 
remnants  of  the  industry  which  was  once  the  backbone 
of  England.  We  may  premise  that  little  more  can  be 
expected  in  the  way  of  reduction  of  rent.  The  land- 
owner,  indeed,  qua  landowner,  suffers  equally  and  impar¬ 
tially  with  his  tenant.  The  rents  of  land  have  been 
reduced  within  these  twenty  years  by  amounts  varying 
in  different  districts  from  10  to  40  per  cent.  Nor.  is 
that  all  ;  the  charges  upon  the  land,  which  in  a  majority 
of  cases  are  borne  by  the  landowner,  have  materially 
increased.  The  most  striking  evidence  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  was  given  before  the  Commission  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Hall,  of  the  famous  Six  Mile  Bottom  Estate  in  Cambridge¬ 
shire.  According  to  the  documents  put  in  by  that  gentle¬ 
man,  who  owns  5600  acres  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  may 
be  taken  as  a  typical  case  of  the  good  landlord,  in 
1883  the  gross  income  for  rents  amounted  to  £727fi> 
omitting  fractions  ;  outgoings,  that  is  to  say  tithes,  rates 
and  taxes,  improvement  charges,  buildings,  repairs,  and 
the  like,  were  £2,779-  The  net  income  was,  therefore, 
^3478  odd.  In  18S8  the  gross  rental  had  declined 
to  ^5551,  the  outgoings  stood  at  ^3255,  and  the  net 
income  at  ^2296.  In  1892  the  rental  had  diminished 
still  further  to  £5105,  the  outgoings  had  increased  to 
^4035,  and  the  net  income  had  sunk  to  ^1070;  that 
is  to  say,  in  ten  years  there  was  a  decline  of  70  per 
cent  on  the  net  profit.  Mr.  Hall  declared  that  he  could 
reduce  his  rents  no  further,  and  that  if  it  was  demanded 
of  him  he  must  go.  It  further  appeared  that  although 
he  gave  his  tenants  eight  months’  credit,  he  had  diffi¬ 
culty  in  collecting  more  than  50  per  cent  of  his  rents  at 
the  half-yearly  rent  audit.  In  fine,  it  is  manifest  that 
tenants  are  too  poor  to  pay  even  the  largely  reduced 
rents,  and  that  landowners  similarly  cannot  afford  to 
make  any  further  concessions  without  practically  giving 
the  land  away.  In  the  same  way  those  who  attribute 
the  agricultural  depression  to  the  law  of  primogeniture 
and  the  existence  of  vast  estates  and  what  not,  are  as 
utterly  foolish  as  those  who  think  the  difficulty  is  created 
by  the  heartless  landlord.  It  may  or  may  not  be  a  good 
thing  that  large  estates  should  be  broken  up,  and  it  may 
or  may  not  be  a  good  thing  that  land  should  be  capable 
of  ready  transfer ;  these  matters  scarcely  touch  the  fringe 
of  the  greater  question  as  to  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
present  depression.  Even  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton,  who 
is  not  a  friendly  witness  to  landowners,  has  declared  that 
the  decay  of  agriculture  is  due  to  very  different  causes 
The  origin  of  the  evil  lies  much  deeper.  It  may  be  beyon 
the  power  of  Government  to  make  with  any  accuracy 
diagnosis  of  the  disease,  but  that  much  might  be  done 
assist  the  dwindling  fortunes  of  the  farmer  is  manifes' 
An  interesting  inquiry  was  undertaken  last  year  by 
County  Council  and  Chamber  of  Agriculture  of  Sh 
shire  in  conjunction.  A  circular  was  sent  out  tc 
various  farmers  of  the  shire  inviting  responses 
number  of  questions.  The  replies  which  were  re 
from  more  than  a  hundred  suggested  a  num 
remedies  for  the  present  ills.  As  the  sugg 
represented  mainly  the  farmers’  interest,  so 
naturally  biassed,  and  therefore  negligeable  ;  b 
same  we  give  them  for  what  they  are  \\  ort 
reduction  of  rent,  which  we  believe  to  be  impr 
(2)  the  taxation  of  foreign  imports,  i.e.  fair  tr 
protection;  (3)  the  lowering  of  railway  rat 
institution  of  light  railways  ;  (5)  the  amend 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act;  (6)  security  ol 
formation  of  land  courts  and  boards  of  art 
the  division  of  rates  ;  (8)  the  revision  and  r 
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nearly  half  a  miUidh-tons,  -whereas  the  production  of 
Germany  had  about  doubled.  This  in  itself  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  danger  to  the  United  Kingdom,  because  the  iron 
output  of  Germany,  like  that  of  Italy,  Austria-Hungary, 
and  the  United  States,  might  conceivably  be  almost 
wholly  consumed  at  home.  But  when  we  come  to  com¬ 
pare  the  returns  and  exports  we  find  that  this  is  very  far 
from  being  the  case.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  iron  in  Germany  is  exported,  and  the  exports 
have  been  increasing  of  late  years  at  a  rate  that  would 
soon  leave  Germany  by  far  the  most  important  iron¬ 
exporting  country  in  the  world.  To  go  no  farther  back 
than  1880,  we  find  that  in  that  year  the  total  iron  exports 
>of  Germany  only  amounted  to  1,301,000  tons,  whereas 
in  1894  the  exports  had  risen  to  2,008,000  tons.  From 
the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  other  hand,  the  iron  exports 
amounted  in  1880  to  2,883,000  tons,  and  in  1894  to  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  that  figure.  In  other  words,  Ger¬ 
many  has  made  enormous  advances,  while  Great  Britain 
has  fallen  behind.  This  was  a  truly  alarming  condition 
•of  things,  and  one  which  the  British  Iron  Trade  Associa¬ 
tion  did  well  to  face  as  they  have  done. 

The  report  of  the  delegation  which  visited  the  iron 
and  steel  works  of  Continental  Europe,  which  may  now 
be  daily  looked  for,  is  likely  to  show  that  the  Belgian 
and  German  establishments  are  much  more  ahead  of  our 
typical  works  in  this  country  than  is  generally  supposed. 
While  we,  in  England,  have  been  resting  on  our  oars, 
and  following  the  easy-going  and  somewhat  old-fashioned 
.usages  to  which  we  had  become  accustomed  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  greater  antiquity  and  conservatism  of  our 
practice,  the  Germans  and  the  Belgians,  having  largely 
to  create  an  industry  that  was  already  long-established 
in  England,  have  exerted  themselves  to  acquire  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  most  advanced  practice  and  the  most 
(perfect  processes  and  appliances.  The  consequence  of 
all  this  has  been,  that  while  in  England  we  are  no  further 
on  than  we  were  many  years  ago,  the  Germans,  like 
the  Americans,  have  been  making  new  and  improved 
departures  in  every  direction,  and  their  equipment  to¬ 
day  is,  as  a  rule,  at  least  equal  to  our  own,  and  in  some 
cases  markedly  superior.  It  appears  that  the  Germans, 
at  any  rate,  have  no  marked  advantage  over  our  own 
works  in  reference  to  wages.  The  rates  ordinarily  paid, 
except  to  some  of  the  more  highly  skilled  and 
responsible  workmen,  such  as  rollers,  do  not  greatly 
.differ  as  between  the  two  countries.  In  Belgium  the 
•rates  of  wages  appear  ordinarily  to  take  a  considerably 
lower  range.  Both  countries,  of  course,  still  enjoy  a 
considerable  amount  of  protection,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  enables  them  to  sell  to  outside  markets 
more  cheaply  than  they  otherwise  would  be  likely  to  do, 
'while  it  is  even  asserted  that  as  they  can  sell  to  their 

•  own  people  at  large  profits,  they  can  afford  to  place  a 
(remainder  of  their  production  in  outside  markets  at 
a  loss. 

HELP  FOR  THE  FARMERS. 

HE  Duke  of  Devonshire,  as  is  his  way,  was  unable 
to  reassure  farmers  last  week  with  any  prospect  of 
-•a  revival  in  agriculture.  His  floods  of  common-sense  must 
‘have  drowned  the  hopes  of  many  a  trusting  agricultu¬ 
rist.  Indeed,  it  is  enough  to  make  our  farmers  despair. 
A  Royal  Commission  has  been  sitting  for  ever  so  long, 
large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended,  hundreds  of 
expert  witnesses  have  been  examined,  and  innumerable 
.and  valuable  statistics  have  been  gathered  ;  and  yet 
■so  far  we  are  able  to  offer  little  or  no  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  industry  in  question.  What  will  come  of 
the  Commission  remains  yet  to  be  seen,  but  at  the  most 
<we  can  anticipate  nothing  more  authoritative  or  original 
■than  mild  and  innocuous  recommendations  such  as 
■issued  from  the  late  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  it  will  not  be  for  lack  of  evidence  that  the  Com- 

•  mission  fails,  if  fail  it  must.  Not  only  is  there  abundance 
of  testimony,  if  we  had  needed  it;  that  agriculture  is  in  a 
lamentable  condition,  but  there  is  also  a  surfeit  of  schemes 
•for  it£  relief,  contained  in  the  pages  of  the  various 
•.Blue-books.  There  can  be  no  question  that  this 
problem  has  now  advanced  to  such  proportions  that 

.it  may  not  be  ignored,  even  by  Parliament.  Indeed,  no 
(inconsiderable  factor  in  the  determination  of  the 
General  Election  was  the  hope  that  the  Unionists 
>svould  do  what  they  could  in  behalf  of  the  farmer. 


That  they  will  do  so  we  believe, ‘for  it  is  -  not  tob  much 
to  say  that  not  Ireland,  not  the  unemployed,  not 
Local  Veto,  but  the  condition  of  agriculture  is  the  great 
and  instant  problem  of  the  day.  During  the  last  twenty 
years  prices  have  fallen  so  enormously  as  to  leave 
scarcely  a  sufficient  margin  for  bare  livelihood.  As  a 
result  the  tendency  has  been  continuously  to  throw  the 
land  out  of  cultivation  and  to  convert  it  into  grass  land. 
In  the  twenty  years  between  1873  and  1893,  no  less 
than  1,735,631  acres  were  thrown  out  of  cultivation  in 
England  alone,  whereas  the  permanent  pasturage  in¬ 
creased  in  that  period  by  2,890,564  acres.  The  facts, 
indeed,  are  too  familiar  to  require  emphasis.  The  tale 
of  woe  has  been  sounded  in  our  ears  for  so  long  that  it 
hardly  needs  repetition. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  for  it  appears  very  plain 
that  something  must  be  done  if  we  are  to  keep  even  the 
remnants  of  the  industry  which  was  once  the  backbone 
of  England.  We  may  premise  that  little  more  can  be 
expected  in  the  way  of  reduction  of  rent  The  land- 
owner,  indeed,  qud  landowner,  suffers  equally  and  impar¬ 
tially  with  his  tenant.  The  rents  of  land  have  been 
reduced  within  these  twenty  years  by  amounts  varying 
in  different  districts  from  10  to  40  per  cent.  Nor  is 
that  all ;  the  charges  upon  the  land,  which  in  a  majority 
of  cases  are  borne  by  the  landowner,  have  materially 
increased.  The  most  striking  evidence  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  was  given  before  the  Commission  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Hall,  of  the  famous  Six  Mile  Bottom  Estate  in  Cambridge¬ 
shire.  According  to  the  documents  put  in  by  that  gentle¬ 
man,  who  owns  5600  acres  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  may 
be  taken  as  a  typical  case  of  the  good  landlord,  in 
1883  the  gross  income  for  rents  amounted  to  ^7258, 
omitting  fractions  ;  outgoings,  that  is  to  say  tithes,  rates 
and  taxes,  improvement  charges,  buildings,  repairs,  and 
the  like,  were  ^3779.  The  net  income  was,  therefore, 
^3478  odd.  In  1888  the  gross  rental  had  declined 
to  ^5551,  the  outgoings  stood  at  £3255,  and  the  net 
income  at  ^2296.  In  1892  the  rental  had  diminished 
still  further  to  ^5105,  the  outgoings  had  increased  to 
^4035,  and  the  net  income  had  sunk  to  ^1070;  that 
is  to  say,  in  ten  years  there  was  a  decline  of  70  per 
cent  on  the  net  profit.  Mr.  Hall  declared  that  he  could 
reduce  his  rents  no  further,  and  that  if  it  was  demanded 
of  him  he  must  go.  It  further  appeared  that  although 
he  gave  his  tenants  eight  months’  credit,  he  had  diffi¬ 
culty  in  collecting  more  than  50  per  cent  of  his  rents  at 
the  half-yearly  rent  audit.  In  fine,  it  is  manifest  that 
tenants  are  too  poor  to  pay  even  the  largely  reduced 
rents,  and  that  landowners  similarly  cannot  afford  to 
make  any  further  concessions  without  practically  giving 
the  land  away.  In  the  same  way  those  who  attribute 
the  agricultural  depression  to  the  law  of  primogeniture 
and  the  existence  of  vast  estates  and  what  not,  are  as 
utterly  foolish  as  those  who  think  the  difficulty  is  created 
by  the  heartless  landlord.  It  may  or  may  not  be  a  good 
thing  that  large  estates  should  be  broken  up,  and  it  may 
or  may  not  be  a  good  thing  that  land  should  be  capable 
of  ready  transfer ;  these  matters  scarcely  touch  the  fringe 
of  the  greater  question  as  to  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
present  depression.  Even  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton,  who 
is  not  a  friendly  witness  to  landowners,  has  declared  that 
the  decay  of  agriculture  is  due  to  very  different  causes. 
The  origin  of  the  evil  lies  much  deeper.  It  may  be  beyond 
the  power  of  Government  to  make  with  any  accuracy  a 
diagnosis  of  the  disease,  but  that  much  might  be  done  to 
assist  the  dwindling  fortunes  of  the  farmer  is  manifest. 

An  interesting  inquiry  was  undertaken  last  year  by  the 
County  Council  and  Chamber  of  Agriculture  of  Shrop¬ 
shire  in  conjunction.  A  circular  was  sent  out  to  the 
various  farmers  of  the  shire  inviting  responses  to  a 
number  of  questions.  The  replies  which  were  received 
from  more  than  a  hundred  suggested  a  number  of 
remedies  for  the  present  ills.  As  the  suggestions 
represented  mainly  the  farmers’  interest,  some  are 
naturally  biassed,  and  therefore  negligeable  ;  but  all  the 
same  we  give  them  for  what  they  are  worth  :  (1)  A 
reduction  of  rent,  which  we  believe  to  be  impracticable  ; 
(2)  the  taxation  of  foreign  imports,  i.e.  fair  trade,  if  not 
protection ;  (3)  the  lowering  of  railway  rates ;  (4)  the 
institution  of  light  railways  ;  (5)  the  amendment  of  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act ;  (6)  security  of  tenure,  and 
formation  of  land  courts  and  boards  of  arbitration  ;  (7) 
the  division  of  rates  ;  (8)  the  revision  and  adjustment'  of 
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the  incidence  of  taxation ;  (9)  the  application  of  the 
Merchandise  Marks  Act  to  foreign  produce ;  (10)  co¬ 
operation,  to  bring  producer  and  consumer  into  cor¬ 
respondence  ;  (11)  bimetallism  ;  (12)  a  Pure  Beer  Bill,  to 
stimulate  the  brewing  .of  beer  from  barley,  malt,  and 
hops;  (13)  a  bonus*  on  the  growth  of  wheat;  (14)  an 
alteration  of  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  1836, , so  that 
the  tith?  might  be  based  on  the  rateable  value  of  the 
land-insteacf-of  on  the  gross  produce. 

!£ow,  of  these  fourteen  proposals  five,  certainly,  may 
be  commended  to  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment ;  namely,  3,  8,  9,  12,  and  14.  It  is  already  under¬ 
stood  that  Lord  Salisbury  will  tackle  the  question  of 
railway  rates.  The  farmers  complain  bitterly  that  the 
tariff  of  the  railways  is  favourable  to  the  foreign  pro¬ 
ducer  ;  that  is,  that  it  costs  less  to  send  from  France  to 
London  than  from  the  provinces  to  London.  We  believe 
that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  justice  in  this  charge,  and 
the  sooner  the  inequality  is  remedied  the  better.  In  this 
connection  the  proposal  to  utifize  light  railways  in  the 
remoter  districts  deserves  serious  consideration.  So 
much  advantage  has  accrued  from  the  experiment  in 
Ireland  that  there  is  really  no.  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  tried  in  this  country.  The  cost  might  be  charged 
upon  a  county  council  rate  ;  and  since  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  contemplating  Imperial  loans  for  colonial  purposes, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  extend  to  our 
countrymen  at  home  the  privilege  which  we  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  confer  upon  them  abroad.  A  division  of  rates 
between  landlord  and  tenant  would  make  little  difference 
to  either;  but  a  readjustment  of  taxation,  so  as  to  equalize 
property  of  all  sorts,  would  more  materially  affect  the 
landowner,  and  consequently  his  tenant.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  to  foreign  producers 
would,  it  is  hoped,  bring  about  an  increased  sale  of 
English  meat,  and  as  it  ’is  common  knowledge  that 
frozen  mutton  is  sold  for  English  mutfon  in  many 
butchers’  shops,  there  is  no  doub’t  that  this  altera¬ 
tion  would  be  extremely  helpful.  Similarly,  a  P-ure 
Beer  Act  would  increase  the  demand  for  barley, 
and,  according  to  testimony,  over  one-fourth  of 
England  barley  is  now  the  only  hope  of  the  farmer. 
Tithes,  we  know,  are  a  difficult  question,  but 
the  request  that  they  should  be  based  on  the  rate¬ 
able  value  and  not  on  'the  gross  produce  of  the  land 
seems  reasonable  enough  to  merit  attention.  Certainly 
a  charge  of  five  shillings  an  acre  on  a  rent  of  one  pound 
sounds  preposterous.  In  regard  to  the  tenth  sugges¬ 
tion,  Messieurs  the  farmers  must  commence,  but  legis¬ 
lation  might  very  well  offer  them  some  encouragement 
and  advice.  In  all  trades  the  middleman  is  the  difficulty. 
It  is  certain  that  he  gets  more  than  his  share,  and  an 
experiment  of  elimination  would  do  no  harm  and  pro¬ 
bably  a  great  deal  of  good.  Finally,  we  have  a  sug¬ 
gestion  to  add  of  our  own.  The  English  farmer 
knows  nothing  of  technical  education  and  cares  less  for 
it.  Yet,  unless  he  is  a  fool,  he  should  see  that  a  better 
knowledge  of  his  craft  would  enable  him  to  compete 
with  foreign  producers  upon  more  equable  terms.  We 
will  take  one  instance  in  case.  The  great  quality 
desired  in  butter  by  large  buyers  is  “uniformity.”.  The 
Danish  makers  by  their  more  scientific  systems  are  able 
to  sell  uniform  butter  at  a  fixed  price,  and  consequently 
it  has  not  only  a  larger  market  in  England,  but  commands 
a  higher  price.  Successful  attempts  have  been  made  in 
some  counties  to  start  dairy  factories,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  farmers  are  too  ignorant,  or  too  conservative,  to 
change  their  methods.  Yet  factory  butter  sells  at  three¬ 
pence  a  pound  more  than  the  random  butter  from  the 
farms.  What  is  wanted  is  organization.  Wherever  these 
factories  have  been  started  they  have  proved  beneficial 
to  farmers  and  consumers  alike.  Whatever  public  and 
private  spirit  can  do  in  furthering  these  and  similar 
enterprises,  will  be  greatly  to  the  profit  of  agriculture. 

A  JANGLE  OF  CURATES. 

HERE  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  curates  (by  which  we 
mean  the  assistant  curates)  band  together  for  the 
redress  of  their  wrongs  and  set  these  forth  soberly,  they 
will  obtain  much  sympathy. from  the  public...  The.  Very 
nameuof  curate,  as  Sydney,  Srhithisays,  ha-s  something 
lean. land  .pathetic,  about  it/  .  ;The-. curate  is  a  comic 
/character  on  .the  .Stage  dfamalic  and  the  stage  vital ;  he 
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fares  hard,  and  has  to  walk  humbly.  We  disbelieve  in 
his  abilities,  and  dislike  his  vocal  intonation  ;  we  fidget 
under  his  sermons,  and  smile  at  the  attention  paid  him 
by  the  ladies.  But,  at  bottom,  we  rather  esteem  him,  as 
the  poor  fellow  who  does  the  work  and  gets  the  kicks, 
and  should  like  to  see  him  less  humble  and  Heep-lik?, 
But  the  proposed  Curates’  Union  is  on  wrong’ lines  and 
in  wj-ong  hands.  A  bustling,  egoistical  little  man  of 
the  name  of  Thackeray  has  the  customary  quarrel  -with 
his  vicar,  and  gets  the  customary  dismissal.  Forthwith 
he  raises  war-cries,  spends  his  money  in  riotous  advert¬ 
ising,  hires,  §ion  College,  and  invites  his  priestly 
brethren  to  the  fray.  The  incumbents  come  in-  force, 
and  bring  with  them  their  more  docile  curates.  Poor 
Dr.  Thackeray  is  overborne  and  outvoted  in  his  own 
hall,  and  shouted  down.  He  had  invited  the  enemy  to 
the  battle,  and  tl?ey  "had- every  right  to  come  and-to  stif\c 
him  by.theic  votes-  if  they  could. #  They  availed  them^ 
selves  of  his.  chivalry  to.  win  an  inglorious  and  inder 
corous  victory  over  him.  The  speeches  on  both  sides- 
were  in  execrable  taste.  On  the  one  side  the  war- 
cry  was  raised  about  personal  grievances  only.  Thp 
demand  was  not  for  justice  and  opportunity  for  the- 
discharge  of  duty  it  was  for  more  bread  and  fish  and, 
greater  prestige.  On  the  other  side,  the  protest  was 
made  against  curates’  unions,  because  the  bishops  are 
impeccable  gentlemen  ;  because  curates’  unions  would 
spoil  the  unionists’  slender  hopes  of  preferments ;  and, 
finally,  because  it  is  low  to  have  a  union  :  it  is  like 
plasterers  and  bricklayers  ;  and  respectability  forbids  th,e 
shabby-genteel  curate  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  associa¬ 
tion.  Respectability,  jndeed,  in  the  shape  of  many 
well-groomed  incumbents  did  effectually  forbid  this 
union,  at  least  for  a  time-;  although  both  sides-  might 
have  learnt  much  from  societies  which  make  no  pretence 
to  be  so  eminently  respectable  but  still  do  not  riot 
immoderately. 

Iq  spite  of  the  confused  issues,  the  fact  does  remain 
that  the  anarchy  in  the  Church  of  England  is  quite  in¬ 
tolerable.  It  is  the  merest  chance  whether  arable  and 
zealous  priest  will  get  a  freehold  for  life,  or  grow  old  and 
sour  as  a  menial  drudge.  Age,  merit,  ability,  diligence,  a 
discerning  eye  and  a  ready  tongue,  all  count  for  nothing. 
No  one  in  authority  knows  anything  about  mere  curates  ; 
no  one  wants  to  know.  If  disputes  arise,  as  one  speaker 
pithily  put  it,  “the  freeholder  sides  with  the  freehold.”' 
This  curate  question  actually  sends  out  a  ray  of  hope- 
that  the  whole  question  may  ultimately  be  settled. 
The  incumbent  cannot  well  be  stripped  of  his  privileges,, 
but  the  curate  may  be  levelled  upward.  He  may  be 
made,  what  he  is  already  in  theory,  the  servant,  not  of 
the  incumbent,  but  of  the  parish,  the  fellow-curate  of 
the  vicar.  Then  they  will  dispute,  as  they  do  now,  but 
on  more  equal  terms.  The  ritual  and  the  delights  of 
preaching  will  still  be  the  casus  discriminis,  but  if  the- 
contention  waxes  warm  the  bishop  or  archdeacon  will 
be  called  in.  He  will  come  gladly  and  set  many  things 
right.  He  will  repress  whim-worship  and  restore  order 
where  chaos  has  hitherto  reigned.  The  curate  will  thus- 
become  the  agent  of  law  and  order,  if  he  is  supported- 
and  encouraged.  Geshurun  waxpd  fat  and  kicked.  We 
do  not  advocate  more  beef  and  claret,  nor  suits  of  a 
superior  serge,  but  we  think  it  only  just  that  these  con¬ 
stant  dismissals  should  be  put  a  stop  to,  and  that  equal 
justice  be  distributed  to  all  the  clergy  alike  ;  and  that  the 
pallid  and  depressed  underling  should  not  be  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  men  who  are  often  his  inferiors  in  learning, 
piety,'  and  diligence — indeed,  in  all  things  save  income, 
diameter,  and  pomposity. 

TIGER  HUNTING  IN  THE  NEPAUL  TERAL 

11. 

T  is  a  cheerful  picnic  enough,  even  though  the  sun  be 
blazing  overhead  with  highly  developed  sunstroke 
power  and  the  heat  be  some  immaterial  trifle  under 
2000  Fahrenheit.  Who  cares  for  sun  and  heat?  We 
have  earned  our  lunch  and  the- indulgence  of.  a  long 
draught  to  celebrate  our  success  -and  allay  the  pangs  ofa 
parched  throat.  We  know  that  fro/n  this  -time  on  till 
nightfall, .haying. ,qnce.  drunk, > yve. shall  have  to  wet  our 
lips,  every  vfe^/4ninutft»;  but  .-what -p/.  that;?  We  have 
bagged-our  ftlgernpr.MdePCe  may/gp  hang  1  and.  so  we 
pout,  forth; a  .libation ..which  te-i£pijaently  comfortihg — 
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the  incidence  ^  of  taxation  ;  (9)  the  application  of  the 
Merchandise  Marks  Act  to  foreign  produce ;  (10)  co¬ 
operation,  to  bring  producer  and  consumer  into  cor¬ 
respondence  ;  (n)  bimetallism  ;  (12)  a  Pure  Beer  Bill,  to 
stimulate  the  brewing  of  beer  from  barley,  malt,  and 
hops;  (13)  a  bonus  on  the  growth  of  wheat;  (14)  an 
alteration  of  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  1836,  so  that 
the  tithe  might  be  based  on  the  rateable  value  of  the 
land  instead  of  on  the  gross  produce. 

Now,  of  these  fourteen  proposals  five,  certainly,  may 
be  commended  to  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  namely,  3,  8,  9,  12  and  14.  It  is  already  under¬ 
stood  that  Lord  Salisbury  will  tackle  the  question  of 
railway  rates.  The  farmers  complain  bitterly  that  the 
tariff  of  the  railways  is  favourable  to  the  foreign  pro¬ 
ducer  ;  that  is,  that  it  costs  less  to  send  from  France  to 
London  than  from  the  provinces  to  London.  We  believe 
that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  justice  in  this  charge,  and 
the  sooner  the  inequality  is  remedied  the  better.  In  this 
connection  the  proposal  to  utilize  light  railways  in  the 
remoter  districts  deserves  serious  consideration.  So 
much  advantage  has  accrued  from  the  experiment  in 
Ireland  that  there  is  really  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  tried  in  this  country.  The  cost  might  be  charged 
upon  a  county  council  rate  ;  and  since  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  contemplating  Imperial  loans  for  colonial  purposes, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  extend  to  our 
countrymen  at  home  the  privilege  which  we  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  confer  upon  them  abroad.  A  division  of  rates 
between  landlord  and  tenant  would  make  little  difference 
to  either;  but  a  readjustment  of  taxation,  so  as  to  equalize 
property  of  all  sorts,  would  more  materially  affect  the 
landowner,  and  consequently  his  tenant.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  to  foreign  producers 
would,  it  is  hoped,  bring  about  an  increased  sale  of 
English  meat,  and  as  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
frozen  mutton  is  sold  for  English  mutton  in  many 
butchers’  shops,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  altera¬ 
tion  would  be  extremely  helpful.  Similarly,  a  Pure 
Beer  Act  vvould  increase  the  demand  for  barley, 
and,  according  to  testimony,  over  one-fourth  of 
England  barley  is  now  the  only  hope  of  the  farmer. 
Tithes,  we  know,  are  a  difficult  question,  but 
the  request  that  they  should  be  based  on  the  rate¬ 
able  value  and  not  on  the  gross  produce  of  the  land 
seems  reasonable  enough  to  merit  attention.  Certainly 
a  charge  of  five  shillings  an  acre  on  a  rent  of  one  pound 
sounds  preposterous.  In  regard  to  the  tenth  sugges¬ 
tion,  Messieurs  the  farmers  must  commence,  but  legis¬ 
lation  might  very  well  offer  them  some  encouragement 
and  advice.  In  all  trades  the  middleman  is  the  difficulty. 

It  is  certain  that  he  gets  more  than  his  share,  and  an 
experiment  of  elimination  would  do  no  harm  and  pro¬ 
bably  a  great  deal  of  good.  Finally,  we  have  a  sug¬ 
gestion  to  add  of  our  own.  The  English  farmer 
knows  nothing  of  technical  education  and  cares  less  for 
it.  Yet,  unless  he  is  a  fool,  he  should  see  that  a  better 
knowledge  of  his  craft  would  enable  him  to  compete 
vjth  foreign  producers  upon  more  equable  terms.  We 
ill  take  one  instance  in  case.  The  great  quality 
esired  in  butter  by  large  buyers  is  “  uniformity.”  The 
Danish  makers  by  their  more  scientific  systems* are  able 
to  sell  uniform  butter  at  a  fixed  price,  and  consequently 
it  has  not  only  a  larger  market  in  England,  but  commands 
a  higher  price.  Successful  attempts  have  been  made  in 
some  counties  to  start  dairy  factories,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  farmers  are  too  ignorant,  or  too  conservative,  to 
change  their  methods.  Yet  factory  butter  sells  at  three¬ 
pence  a  pound  more  than  the  random  butter  from  the 
farms.  What  is  wanted  is  organization.  Wherever  these 
factories  have  been  started  they  have  proved  beneficial 
to  farmers  and  consumers  alike.  Whatever  public  and 
private  spirit  can  do  in  furthering  these  and  similar 
enterprises,  will  be  greatly  to  the  profit  of  agriculture. 

A  JANGLE  OF  CURATES. 

''HERE  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  curates  (by  which  we 
mean  the  assistant  curates)  band  together  for  the 
•ess  of  their  wrongs  and  set  these  forth  soberly,  they 
obtain  much  sympathy  from  the  public.  The  very 
e  of  curate,  as  Sydney  Smith  says,  has  something 
and  pathetic  about  it.  The  curate  is  a  comic 
ter  on  the  stage  dramatic  and  the  stage  vital  ;  he 


fares  hard,  and  has  to  walk  humbly.  We  disbelieve  in 
his  abilities,  and  dislike  his  vocal  intonation  ;  we  fidget 
under  his  sermons,  and  smile  at  the  attention  paid  him 
by  the  ladies.  But,  at  bottom,  we  rather  esteem  him,  as 
the  poor  fellow  who  does  the  work  and  gets  the  kicks, 
and  should  like  to  see  him  less  humble  and  Heep-like’ 
But  the  proposed  Curates  L  nion  is  on  wrong  lines  and 
in  wrong  hands.  A  bustling,  egoistical  little  man  of 
the  name  of  Thackeray  has  the  customary  quarrel  with 
his  vicar,  and  gets  the  customary  dismissal.  Forthwith 
he  raises  war-cries,  spends  his  money  in  riotous  adver¬ 
tising,  hires  Sion  College,  and  invites  his  priestly 
brethren  to  the  fray.  The  incumbents  come  in  force, 
and  bring  with  them  their  more  docile  curates.  Poor 
Dr.  Thackeray  is  overborne  and  outvoted  in  his  own 
hall,  and  shouted  down.  He  had  invited  the  enemy  to 
the  battle,  and  they  had  every  right  to  come  and  to  stifle 
him  by  their  votes  if  they  could.  They  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  his  chivalry  to  win  an  inglorious  and  inde¬ 
corous  victory  over  him.  The  speeches  on  both  sides 
were  in  execrable  taste.  On  the  one  side  the  war- 
cry  was  raised  about  personal  grievances  only.  The 
demand  was  not  for  justice  and  opportunity  for  the 
discharge  of  duty  ;  it  was  for  more  bread  and  fish  and, 
greater  prestige.  On  the  other  side,  the  protest  was 
made  against  curates’  unions,  because  the  bishops  are 
impeccable  gentlemen  ;  because  curates’  unions  would 
spoil  the  unionists’ slender  hopes  of  preferments;  and, 
finally,  because  it  is  low  to  have  a  union  :  it  is  like 
plasterers  and  bricklayers  ;  and  respectability  forbids  the 
shabby-genteel  curate  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  associa¬ 
tion.  Respectability,  indeed,  in  the  shape  of  many 
well-groomed  incumbents  did  effectually  forbid  this 
union,  at  least  for  a  time  ;  although  both  sides  might 
have  learnt  much  from  societies  which  make  no  pretence 
to  be  so  eminently  respectable  but  still  do  not  riot 
immoderately. 

In  spite  of  the  confused  issues,  the  fact  does  remain 
that  the  anarchy  in  the  Church  of  England  is  quite  in¬ 
tolerable.  It  is  the  merest  chance  whether  an  able  and 
zealous  priest  will  get  a  freehold  for  life,  or  grow  old  and 
sour  as  a  menial  drudge.  Age,  merit,  ability,  diligence,  a 
discerning  eye  and  a  ready  tongue,  all  count  for  nothing. 
No  one  in  authority  knows  anything  about  mere  curates  ; 
no  one  wants  to  know.  If  disputes  arise,  as  one  speaker 
pithily  put  it,  “the  freeholder  sides  with  the  freehold.” 
This  curate  question  actually  sends  out  a  ray  of  hope 
that  the  whole  question  may  ultimately  be  settled. 
The  incumbent  cannot  well  be  stripped  of  his  privileges, 
but  the  curate  may  be  levelled  upward.  He  may  be 
made,  what  he  is  already  in  theory,  the  servant,  not  of 
the  incumbent,  but  of  the  parish,  the  fellow-curate  of 
the  vicar.  Then  they  will  dispute,  as  they  do  now,  but 
on  more  equal  terms.  The  ritual  and  the  delights  of 
preaching  will  still  be  the  casus  discrimitiis,  but  if  the 
contention  waxes  warm  the  bishop  or  archdeacon  will 
be  called  in.  He  will  come  gladly  and  set  many  things 
right.  He  will  repress  whim-worship  and  restore  order 
where  chaos  has  hitherto  reigned.  The  curate  will  thus 
become  the  agent  of  law  and  order,  if  he  is  supported 
and  encouraged.  Geshurun  waxed  fat  and  kicked.  We 
do  not  advocate  more  beef  and  claret,  nor  suits  of  a 
superior  serge,  but  we  think  it  only  just  that  these  con¬ 
stant  dismissals  should  be  put  a  stop  to,  and  that  equal 
justice  be  distributed  to  all  the  clergy  alike  ;  and  that  the 
pallid  and  depressed  underling  should  not  be  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  men  who  are  often  his  inferiors  in  learning, 
piety,  and  diligence— indeed,  in  all  things  save  income, 
diameter,  and  pomposity. 

TIGER  HUNTING  IN  THE  NEPAUL  TERAL 

11. 

TT  is  a  cheerful  picnic  enough,  even  though  the  sun  be 
A  blazing  overhead  with  highly  developed  sunstroke 
power  and  the  heat  be  some  immaterial  trifle  under 
200  Fahrenheit.  Who  cares  for  sun  and  heat?  Wc 
have  earned  our  lunch  and  the  indulgence  of  a  long 
draught  to  celebrate  our  success  and  allay  the  pangs  cf  a 
parched  throat.  We  know  that  from  this  time  on  till 
nightfall,  having  once  drunk,  we  shall  have  to  wet  our 
lips  every  few  minutes  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  We  ha* 
bagged  our  tiger,  prudence  may  go  hang!  and  sr 
pour  forth  a  libation  which  is  eminently  comfc 
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for  the  moment.  When  our  pipes  are  lighted,  we 

r -IE  tSHS  ^ 

U„1  the  cpe”  county  is  the  grass  cover  tat  stood, 

,he  fourth  item  upon  our  programme  This  being 

the  order  ,  and  breaks  away  with,  as  it 

may  notn^oSrh°^1atfrgtuSency.  Deer  of  sorts,  pig,  and 

waving  of  the  grass  that  means  a  tiger  stealing  o 
We  have  no  eye  or  mind  for  anything  save  the  black- 
ha  rred  coat  o}f  the  forest  monarch  ;  no  ear  for  aught 
hut  the  trumpeting  of  an  elephant,  that  may  mean  tiger 

a  cot  o  a  gunshot  from  the  stops,  that  must  imply  a 
atoot,  or  g  ,  seen.  But  alas!  we  beat  the 

U  hole  of  that  crass  plain  to  the  last  tuft  without  putting 
1  I„v  of  thegbig  game  sought.  Mildly  disappointed, 

Z  start  upon  ouf.hree-n.ile  march  to  the  swamp,  our 

fifTherenis  nothing  especially  luxurious  about  elephant- 
riding  more  particularly  when  the  rider  ,s  mounted  in 
a  howdah  It  is  an  ache-contracting  form  of  exercise 
a  howoan.  for  an  hour  or  more  without 

any  distraction  in  the  way  of  sport,  it  is  decidedly  trying. 

We  have  three  miles  to  cover,  without  any  prospect  o 
"fkar  for  our  way  is  through  the  forest,  where  game 
of  anv  sort  may  not  be  looked  for  within  reach  of  gun  or 
■d  Between  2  and  3  p.m.  we  descend  from  the  tores 
[it  the pE ;  a  ,uarte3rPof  a  mile  from  the  swamp  that 

W  The  swampf°liesgat  the  foot  of  the  forest,  and  along 
haif  its  length  is  guarded  by  a  precipitous  bank  of  thirty 

feet  in  height.  On  the  side  opposite  the  forest  is  open 
country  that  offers  no  hiding-place,  and  we  know  tha 
we  have  to  give  our  more  serious  attention  to  that 

denseW  wooded  side  whither  a  tiger, 

l  a.  aimost  infallibly  betake  itself.  So  one  cer 

swamp,  must  a  most  m  amldst  the  forest  trees 

to'move  garden  our  righAank  and  mtercept  a  tiger 
stealing  off  from  a  point  too  far  ahead  for  the  guns 
f-  uw  to  deal  with  it,  and  the  other  three  guns 
line  belo  These  arrangements  having  been 

wl  smrt  But  we  doa„Tagdvance  any  dfstance 

I  fore  difficulties  occur  to  break  our  ranks  up  in  disorder. 
Thire  is  Sd  to  be  “  fussund  ”  at  this  end  of  the  swamp 
,  r  a  I??  bocrf  so  treacherous  that  an  elephant 

may  sbfk  in  it  and  disappear  engulphed  in  foundationless 
mud  Not  until  a  subsequent  season  was  I  exP'°d£ 

foveT“’inTrlacfng  rush  and  secfce  make  pleasant 

sr 

•SL'gZ  b-ytlTlo", ‘o?  occasion 

d  guarded  the  forestline  of  retreat  ;  our  crescent  me 
fw  formed  to  beat  what  cover  rfmM^ 

gle,  so  that  a  tiger  being  started  must  either  break 


through  the  line  or  take  to  the  open  ahead .  This  is  our 
last  cast  for  the  day,  and  we  make  our  arr  angements  as 
perfect  as  possible.  We  start  forty  behemoths  in  line 
P  Are  they  fortv  quadrupedal  animals  on  shore,  or  forty 
baVges  labouring  in  a  lumpy  sea?  the  uninitiated 
speftator  might  ask  with  good  excuse.  Now  heeling 
over  to  larboard,  now  going  over  to  starboard,  those 
forty  blunder  and  flounder  along  ;  now  to  the  one  side 
now  to  the  other,  the  unfortunates  in  howdahs  seem  to 
be  meditating  adownward  plunge  into  the  «°ze  Howdah- 
riding  is  now  as  difficult  as  it  is  ridiculous  and  only  he 
who  fs  an  expert  of  many  seasons  can  steady  himself  and 
gun  under  these  conditions.  But  bon  gre,  mal  gr '  w 
flounder  along,  and  we  have  penetrated  some  eighty 
yards  of  this  final  section  of  the  swamp  when  there  is  a 
waving  of  the  heavy  reeds  ahead  and  going  from  us. 
wavine  did  I  say  ?  It  is  the  waving— that  which  tells  of 
a  tiger-and  a  gun  (a  simple  smoothbore)  goes  up  to 
the'shoulder  of  one  of  our  party  and  a  shot  is  fired,  and 
a  thud  and  roar  tell  us  that  that  bullet  found  its  proper 
billet.  But  the  tiger  does  not  accept  the  situation  with 
philosophy ;  it  charges  the  line,  and  every  elephant  turn 
tail  and  we  who  were  the  hunters  are  for  some  minutes 
hunted  :  not  at  any  great  speed,  however,  for  the  heavy 
ground  does  not  permit  of  pace.  Now  a  genial  scrim¬ 
mage  occurs,  and  the  tiger,  wounded  though  it  be,  is  the 
hero  of  the  occasion  :  it  has  bitten  the  tail  of  one 
and  clawed  a  hinder  leg  of  another,  and  has  stood  the 
fire  of  three  of  the  howdah  guns  without  succum  mg j.  u  , 
valiant  though  it  be,  that  tiger  may  not  hope  to  escape. 

It  was  unseen  when  the  first  shot  was  fired  ;  and  “ow  that 
the  cover  is  downtrodden  in  every  directmn  by  the 
elephants,  it  is  seen  almost  continuously.  Shot  after  shot 
is  fired  at  it  as  it  charges  here  and  there,  and  at  last 

^Hurrah  !  Once  again  a  day’s  work  has  ^en  done,  not 
by  any  means  the  best  that  we  have  known,  but  infinitely 
better  than  the  many  days  that  have  seen  us  lger  e 
our  return  to  camp.  So  may  we  drink  once  more  while 
the  tiger  is  beingpadded,  and  set  our  faces  homeward 

ChIUsynearing  upon  five  of  the  afternoon  when  we  start 
again  campwfrds,  to  take  such  general  shooting  as  may 

be  had  en  route.  The  sun  has  in  its  decl"Je *ost aXnce 
its  power,  and  loses  more  and  more  as  we  advance 
through  copse  and  brake  and  grass-patch,  shooting  as 
we  co  and  the  air  is  comparatively  cool  when  we  reach 
our  "tents.  But  how  grateful  even  in  that  comparative 
coolness  is  the  big  draft  of  cool  beer  from  a  foaming 

tanka'  d  or  other  refreshing  drink  that  is  ready  for  us  as 

we  dismount !  And  how  enjoyable  the  long  cool  evening 
span,  ill  feasting  and  in  talk 
happy  day  ! 


W 


IMPERIAL  PENNY  POSTAGE. 

HO  is  responsible  for  the  delay  in  instituting 
VV  Tmnerial  Penny  Postage?  For  some  years  pas 

everybody"  has  been  familiaf  with  the  idea  of  a  sing  e 

T3  nrmtal  district,  coextensive  with  the  Empire 

.Jhich  a  letter  shall  be  franked  for  any  distance- 

ten  horhten  thousand  miles-for  a  pennyx  jus,  as  a 
one,  ten,  or  halfpenny.  The  cost  to  this  country 

H'JHi  tk%behrstiSyS-Mrd 

not  exceeu  ;£>  &  by  the  natural  increase  of 

correspondence  under  the  penny  rate)  are  to  be  set  the 

ilsassssilli' 

[nhabitan’t’of^Ne 

Keffio?  Surrey^'publ"  opi^Lonre  supported 
Ke"  °  •  thl  fffess  unanimously  advocated  its  immed- 
adoption;  Ass»cia?d  Chamb^  „f  Commerce  g 

On's  ATS  Jwa°sfmoveS‘[„  the  House  of  Con 
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for  the  moment.  When  our  pipes  are  lighted,  we 
remount  our  elephants  and  start  again. 

We  drive  a  second  nullah  along  its  downward 
course  from  the  forest  to  the  plain,  and  drive  it  as 
thoroughly  as  may  be,  but  in  vain.  No  creature  that 
we  md.y  shoot  presents  itself,  and  game  of  other  kind 
mock  us  by  their  undesired  appearance. 

Not  far  from  the  point  where  this  nullah  has  outlet 
upon  the  open  country  is  the  grass  cover  that  stands 
&s  the  fourth  item  upon  our  programme.  This  being 
reached,  two  “stops”  are  sent  ahead  and  the  line  formed 
into  three  sections,  divided  by  the  two  guns  that  are 
available  for  commanding  the  ground  and,  particularly, 
for  preventing  a  tiger  from  breaking  through  and  going 
back  unseen  or  unreported.  “  Cease  general  firing  ”  is 
the  order  here,  and  we  advance.  Of  course,  game  that 
tnay  not  be  shot  at  gets  up  and  breaks  away  with,  as  it 
seems,  abnoriflal  frequency.  Deer  of  sorts,  pig,  and 
partridge  tempt  us  at  every  step,  but  tempt  in  vain. 
We  who  are  in  the  line  look  forward  to  nothing  but  that 
waving  of  the  grass  that  means  a  tiger  stealing  off. 
We  have  no  eye  or  mind  for  anything  save  the  black- 
barred  coat  of  the  forest  moftareh';  no’  ear  for  aught 
but  the  trumpeting  of  ah  elephant,  that  may  mean  tiger 
*fobt,  or  a  gunshot  frdm  the  stops,  thdt'must  imply  a 
tiger,  bear,  or  panther  seen.  But  alas  !  we  beat  the 
whole  of  that  grass  plain  to  the  test  tuft  without  putting 
up  any  of  the  big  game  soifght.  Mildly  disappointed, 
We  start  upoft  ohr  three-mile  march  to  the  Swamp,  our 
■fifth  item. 

There  is  nothing  especially  luxurious  about  elephant¬ 
riding,  more  particularly  when  the  rider  is  mounted  in 
a  howdah.  It  is  an  ache-cohtracting  form  of  exercise, 
and  when  one  rides  thus  for  an  hour  or  more  without 
any  distraction  in  the  way  of  sport,  it  is  decidedly  trying. 
We  have  three  miles  to  cover,  without  any  prospect  of 
shikar,  for  our  way  is  through  the  forest,  where  game 
of  any  sort  may  not  be  looked  for  within  reach  of  gun  or 
rifle.  Between  2  and  3  p.m.  we  descend  from  the  forest 
into  the  plain,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  swamp  that 
We  are  to  try  for  tiger. 

The  swamp  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  forest,  and  along 
half  its  length  is  guarded  by  a  precipitous  bank  of  thirty 
feet  in  height.  On  the  side  opposite  the  forest  is  open 
country  that  offers  no  hiding-place,  and  we  know  that 
we  have  to  give  our  more  serious  attention  to  that 
'densely  wooded  side  whither  a  tiger,  if  it  leave'  the 
swamp,  must  almost  infallibly  betake  itself.  So  one  cer¬ 
tain  gun  is  posted  on  the  height  amidst  the  forest  trees 
to  move  forward  on  our  right  flaftk  and  intercept  a  tiger 
-stealing  off  from  a  point  too  far  ahead  for  the  guns,  in 
‘line  below  to  deal  with  it,  and  the  other  three  guns 
keep*  with  the  line.  These  arrangements  having  been, 
made  we  start.  But  we  do  not  advance  any  distance 
before  difficulties  occur  to  break  our  ranks  up  in  disorder. 
There  is  said  to  be  “  fussund  ”  at  this  end  of  the  swamp, 
and  fussund  (ue.  bog)  so  treacherous  that  an  elephant 
may  sink  in  it  and  disappear  engulphed  in  foundationless 
mud.  Not  Until  a  subsequent  season  was  I  to  explode 
this  fallacy  by  beating  right  through  the  thick  of  it 
after  a  wounded  tiger  ;'but  for  the  present  it  serves,  and 
the  mahouts,  making  the  most  of  it,  avoid  the  heavier 
cover  where  interlacing  rush  and  sedge  make  pleasant 
harbourage  for  tiger.  It  is  idle  to  press  the  mahouts 
into  these.  They  say  “  fussund  ”  in  reply  to  all  entreaty, 
and  one  dare  not  order  an  animal  to  be  fussunded  when 
it  will  cost  from  £ 500  to  £ 800  to  replace  it.  We  adopt 
-another  expedient  :  we  approach  these  dangerous  spots 
as  closely  as  we  can  and  throw  “  anars  ”  into  the 
thicket.  Sometimes  these  anars  (crude  bombs  of  clay 
filled  with  the  semi-explosive*  gunpowder  of  the  Indian 
bazaar)  explode  mildly,  sometimes  they"  fizzle  out"  as 
soon  as  they  reach  the  water  or  mud,  and  sometimes 
they  expire  noiselessly  in  mid-air.  But  they,  or  the 
noise  made  by  those  who  throw  them,  will  on  occasion 
start  a  tiger  from  a  lair  that  no  elephant  can  approach. 

No  tiger  is  started  by  anar  of  elephant  out  of  the 
fussund  region  or  from  the  densest  reed,  and  we  are 
now  entering  the  wider  but  shorter  segment  th4t,  shaped 
like  a  chemist’s  retort,  ends  the  swamp.  Arrived  here, 
our  right  flank  is  swung  round,  and  with  it  the  stop  who 
had  guarded  the  forest  line  of  retreat ;  our  crescent  line 
is  now  formed  to  beat  what  cover  remains  away  from 
the  junglej  so  that  a  tiger  being  started  must  either  break 


through  the  line  or  take  to  the  open  ahead.  This  is  our 
last  cast  for  the  day,  and  we  make  our. arrangements  as 
perfect  as  possible.  We  start  forty  behemoths  in  line. 

Are  they  forty  quadrupedal  animals  on  shore,  of  forty 
barges  labouring  in  a  lumpy  sea?  the  uninitiated 
spectator  might  ask  with  good  excuse.  Now  heeling 
over  to  larboard,  now  going  over  to  starboard,  those 
forty  blunder  and  flounder  along ;  now  to  the  one  sidg 
now  to  the  other,  the  unfortunates  in  howdahs  seem  to 
be  meditating  a  downward  plunge  into  the  ooze.  Howdah- 
riding  is  now  as  difficult  as  it  is  ridiculous,  and  only  he 
who  is  an  expert  of  many  seasons  can  steady  himself  and 
gun  under  these  conditions.  But  bon  gri,  mol  gri  w6 
flounder  along,  and.  we  have  penetrated  some  eighty 
yards  of  this  final  section  of  the  swamp  when  there  is  a 
waving  of  the  heavy  reeds  ahead  and  going  from  us.  A 
waving,  did  I  say  ?  It  is  the  waving — that  which  Fells  of 
a  tiger — and  a  gun  (a  simple  smoothbore)  goes  up  to 
the  shoulder  of  one  of  our  party  and  a  shot  is  fired,  dnd 
a  thud  and  roar  tell  us  that  that  bullet  found  its  proper 
billet.  But  the  tiger  does  not  accept  the  situation  with 
philosophy;  it  charges  the  line,  and  every  elephant  turns 
tail,  and  we  who  were  the  hunters  are  for  some  minutes 
hunted  :  not  at  any  great  speed,  however,  for  the  heavy 
ground  does  not  permit  of  pace.  Now  a  general  scrim¬ 
mag'd  occurs,  and  the  tiger,  wounded  though  it  be,  is  the 
herd  of  the  occasion :  it  has  bitteh  the'  tail  of  one  elephant 
and  clawfed  a  hinder  leg  of  another,  and  has  stood  the 
firedf  threeof  thehowdah  gunS withdut'succumbing.  But, 
valiant  though  it  be,  that  tiger  ma/not‘hope  to  escape. 

It  was  unseen  when  the  first  shot  was  fired  ;  andnow  that 
the  cover  is  downtrddden  in  evdry  direction  by  the 
elephants,  it  is  seen  almost  continuously.  Shot  after  shot 
is  fired  at  it  as  it  charges  here  and  there,  and  at  last  it 
falls  and  dies. 

Hurrah  !  Once  again  a  day’s  work  has  been  done,  not 
by  any  means  the  best  that  we  have  known,  but  infinitely 
better  than  the  many  days  that  have  seen  us  tigerless  on 
our  return  to  camp.  So  may  we  drink  once  more  while 
the  tiger  is  being  padded,  and  set  our  faces  homeward 
cheerily. 

It  is  nearing  upon  five  of  the  afternoon  when  we  start 
again  campwards,  to  take  such  general  shooting  as  may 
be  had  en  route.  This  sun  has  in  its  decline  lost  sofne  of 
its  power,  aftd  loses'  more  and  more  as  we  advance 
through  copse  and  brake  atfd  gfass-patch,  shooting  as 
we  go ;  knd  th‘e  dir  is  comparatively  cool  when  we  beach 
our  tents.  But  how  grateful  even  in  that  comparative 
coolness  is'the  big"  draft  of  cool  beer  frohr  a  foaming 
tankard,  or  other  refreshing'drink  thidt  is  ready  for  us  as 
we  dismount !  And  how  enjoyable  the  loftg  cool  evening 
,  spent  in  feasting  and  in  talk  that  recalls  thedoihgs  of  a 
happy  day  !  Edward  N.  Braddon. 

IMPERIAL  PENNY  POSTAGE. 

WHO  is  responsible  for  the  delay  in  instituting 
Imperial  Penny  Postage?  For  some' years  past 
'everybody  has  been  familiar  with  the  idea  of  a  single- 
British  postal  district,  coextensive  with  the  Empire, 
within  which  a  letter  shall  be  franked  for  any  distance— 
‘onp,  ten,  6r  ten  thousand  miles — for  a  penny,  just  as  a 
newspaper  now  is  for  a  halfpenny.  The  cost  to  this  country 
of  realizing  this  scheme  is  estimated  by  the  Post  Office 
"at  ^75,000  in  the  first  year— Mr.  Henniker  Heaton 
says  ^25,000— while  the  cost  to  the  largest  colony  could 
not  exceed  £2000.  Against  this  deduction  of  revenue 
(speedily  to  be  made  up  by  the  natural  increase  of 
correspondence  under  the  pedriy  rate)  are  tb  be  set  the 
advaritages  to  ddr  commerce'  of  cheaper  means  of 
commurticatibfl';  the  fencouragemeht  of  written  iriter- 
cbtifse  betWdS'n  millions  bf‘emigrants  and  their  relatives 
here,'  with'  the  result  of  stimulating  that  feeling  of 
attachment  td  the  mdther-country  which  is  so  closely 
akin  to  patriotism  ;  and,  finally,  the  moral  effect  of  thus 
significantly  asserting,  urbi  et  orbi,  the  solidarity  of  the 
British  people — of  giving  practical  effect  to  the  words 
.of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  “  an  inhabitaht  of  New 
Zealand  is  as  dear  to  us  at  home  as  an  inhabitant  of 
Kent  dr  Surrey.”  Public  opinion  at  once  supported  the 
project ;  the  Press  unanimously  advocated  its  immediate 
adoption  ;  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  gave 
it  the  weighty  stamp  of  the  approval  of  men  of  business. 
On  8  April,  1893,  it  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons 
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that  “In  view  of  the  recent  declaration  of  the  Post-- 
master-General  to  the  effect  that  there  are  no  serious 
financial  or  administrative  objections  to  such  a  step,  the 
time  has  come  when  the  charge  for  transmission  of 
letters  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  all  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  should  be  reduced  to  one  penny  per  half¬ 
ounce  letter.”  Every  speaker,  including  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Mr.  Goschen,  and  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  sympathized  with 
the  proposal,  although  the  Postmaster-General  hinted 
that  the  colonies  were  not  all  in  favour  of  it.  At  the 
close  of  the  debate  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(Sir  William  Harcourt)  said  :  “The  Government  desire 
at  the  proper  time,  when  the  finances  of  the  country 
permit,  and  when  the  assent  of  the  colonies  has  been 
obtained,  to  carry  out  the  object  advocated  in  the 
Resolution.”  As  speakers  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
were  of  one  opinion,  it  was  not  necessary  formally  to 
pass  the  Resolution  ;  the  House  accepted  Sir  William 
Harcourt’s  word  that  the  reform  would  be  carried  out. 
From  that  day  to  this,  however,  nothing  has  been 
heard  of  the  matter  from  Ministerial  lips,  either  Con¬ 
servative  or  Radical. 

Now  it  is  quite  true  that  some  of  the  Australian  Post¬ 
masters- General  have  passed  a  resolution  that,  while 
sympathizing  with  the  idea,  they  did  not  think  the  time 
opportune  for  carrying  it  out.  But  Australia  is  not 
ruled  by  Postal  officials,  and  the  Prime  Ministers  of 
Victpria,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  promptly  declared 
for  Imperial  Penny  Postage  (which  is  also  accepted  by 
Canada).  It  might  appear,  therefore’,  that  the  Home 
Government  had  used  its  best  endeavours  to  persuade 
the  Colonial  Governments,  succeeding  in  some  cases, 
and  failing  in  others. 

The  real  truth  is  that  since  Sir  William  Harcourt’s 
decla  ration  not  one  line  has  been  addressed  by  the  Home 
Government  to  Australia  on  the  subject.  This  was  ex¬ 
plicitly  admitted  by  Mr.  Hanbury  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  some  time  ago.  Of  what  value,  then,  was  the 
Resolution  accepted  by  the  House,  endorsed  with  the 
implied  undertaking  of  the  Minister?  What  became  of 
the  Resolution?  It  was  simply  pigeonholed  at  St. 
Martin  ’s-le-Grand,  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  a  petition  from 
Mudborough  for  the  erection  of  a  pillar-box. 

It  is  said  that,  at  any  rate,  the  Postmasters-General 
of  Australia,  or  some  of  them,  have  passed  a  motion 
against  the  immediate  institution  of  Imperial  Penny 
Postage.  This  argument  implies  still  more  ignominious 
treatment  for  the  House’s  resolution.  It  is  to  be  made 
into  a  shuttlecock,  and  bandied  backwards  and  forwards 
for  the  amusement  of  languid  bureaucrats.  The  Reso¬ 
lution  was  not  actually  passed  by  the  House,  says  a 
smart  official.  That  quibble  aggravates  the  offence. 
Tpe  House  did  not  vote,  because,  as  occurs  nearly 
every  day,  it  was  satisfied  with  the  undertaking  of  the 
Minister  concerned  ;  though  on  reference  to  the  debate, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  unanimity  of  hon.  members  was 
expressly  stated  and  admitted.  In  any  case,  some  one. 
may  say,  the  Post-Office  is  not  to  blame.  The  fault,  if 
any,  lies  between  the  Minister  who  gave  the  under¬ 
taking  and  the  Colonial  Postmasters-General.  Let  us 
test  this’ contention. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  blame  Sir  William  Harcourt. 
Sancho  Panza  was  pitied,  not  scolded,  when  he  had 
been  tossed  in  the  blanket.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  theory  can  overrule  the  Postmaster- 
General  ;  but,  as  can  be  seen  from  fhe  “Life  of  Row¬ 
land  Hill,”  and  other  books,  he  habitually  defers  to  him 
in  matters  of  this  kind.  And  unquestionably  it  is  the 
function  of  the  Postmaster-General  to  open  negotiations 
with  hisColonialcolleagues.  This  the  Postmaster-General 
has  not  done.  Neither  he  nor  anybody  else  has  ventured 
to  assert  that  in  Sir  William’s  opinion  a  means  of  stimu¬ 
lating  commerce,  promoting  patriotism,  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  Empire  is  not  worth  the  cost  of  a  torpedo-boat, 
or  a  couple  of  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  notorious  th'at  both  Lord  Rosebery 
and  Sir  William  Harcourt  are  as  hearty  advocates  of 
Imperial  Penny  Postage  as  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 
And  the  financial  objection  was  met  by  the  formal  offer 
of  a  wealthy  gentleman  to  give  a  bank  guarantee  against 
all  loss. 

Nor  are  the  Colonial  Postmasters-General  to  blame. 
Until  the  formidable  banking  crisis  two  years  ago, 
Australian  opinion  was  “solid”  for  the  penny  rate! 
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Since  that  crisis  all  possible  economies  have  been  strin¬ 
gently  enforced.  It  was  therefore  a  master-stroke  of 
policy  to  suggest  that  before  the  Home  Government 
stirred,  the  Premiers  of  some  forty  colonies,  some  with 
hardly  any  revenue,  others  struggling  with  debt  and 
depression,  should'  sign  a  round  robin  undertaking  to 
proceed  pari  passu  with  us.  Does  the  parent  duck  learn 
from  or  teach  her  timid  brood  to  swim  ?  Does  the 
Derby  starter  exact  that  his  drove  of  fiery  colts  shall  be 
drawn  up  in  a  geometrically  straight  line  and  spring  off 
together  like  a  rank  of  dragoon  chargers?  Is  it  not  the 
plain  duty  of  the  mother-country,  with  a  postal  surplus, 
of  three  millions,  to  set  the  example,  and  to  await  the 
adhesion  of  the  colonies  to  her  policy,  exactly  as  in  the 
case  of  Free  Trade  ? 

It  is  here  necessary  to  expose  an  artful  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  of  the  object  in  view.  On  reference  to  the  Resolu¬ 
tion  laid  before  the  House,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  refers 
only  to  the  transmission  of  letters  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  colonies,  return  letters  from  the  colo¬ 
nies  being  unaffected.  This  distinction  is  the  hinge  on 
which  the  whole  discussion  turns.  For  we  merely  ask 
the  colonies  to  receive  such  letters  as  we  send  them  at 
the  penny  rate,  and  at  our  own  expense  ;  we  do  not  ask 
them  to  alter  their  rate,  or  to  diminish  their  revenue  by 
a  farthing.  It  is  important  to  remember  that,  under  the 
Postal  Union  Convention,  each  country  pays  for  the 
transmission  of  its  own  mails  to  the  country  of  destina¬ 
tion,  and  delivers  free  all  mails  brought  to  it  from  other, 
countries.  Thanks  to  this  simple  arrangement  it  is 
possible  for  any  group  of  countries  in  the  Union  to  form 
(under  Article  21  of  the  Convention)  a  “restricted- 
Union,”  within  which  postal  rates  lower  than  the  general 
Union  rate  may  be  charged.  Such  Unions  have  been 
formed  between  Canada  and  the  States,  Austria  and 
Germany,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Holland  and  Belgium, 
and  Australia  and  Fiji.  It  is  now  proposed  that  such  a 
“restricted  Union”  shall  be  formed,  embracing  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies. 

Further,  the  principle  governing  these  Unions  is  that 
the  domestic  or  inland  rate  of  postage  in  each  country 
included  shall  suffice  for  the  conveyance  of  a  letter  to 
any  other  country  included.  Thus,  the  American  inland 
rate  of  id.  carries  an  American  letter  to  any  part  of 
Canada,  and  the  Canadian  inland  rate  of  i^d.  carries  a 
Canadian  letter  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  And 
so,  under  the  scheme  of  Imperial  penny  postage, 
the  British  inland  rate  of  id.  would  carry  a  British 
letter  to  any  colony,  while  the  Government  of  that, 
colony  could  retain  for  return  letters  the  Postal  Union . 
rate  of  a£d.,  or  adopt  its  own  inland  rate,  or  accept  the 
British  inland  rate  of  id,  at  its  own  will  and  pleasure. 
There  js  nothing  inconvenient  in  a  difference  of  rates. 
At  present  a  postcard  to  Australia  costs  id.,  while.- 
Australia  charges  i$d.  for  a  postcard  to  England. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  is  a  very  small  favour  to- 
ask  of  the  colonies.  A  man  is  surely  entitled  to  travel 
third-class  for  economy,  even  if  he  have  cousins  who 
are  in  some  way  persuaded  that  it  is  still  more  econo¬ 
mical  to  travel  first-class.  What  do  the  Australian 
newspapers  (setting  aside  the  postmasters  for  a  moment) 
say  to  this  ? 

The  “  Brisbane  Courier”  declares  :  “To  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  Postmaster-General  notwithstanding,  no 
possible  objection  could  be  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Colonies.  It  would  not  cost  them  a  single  farthing.  ” 

The  “South  Australian  Register”:  “The  fact  that 
the  Australian  Colonies  are  not  in  a  position  to  establish 
the  return  service  at  present,  should  not  lead  us  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  benefits  which  would  undoubtedly 
result  to  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  to 
Australians  by  the  reduction  of  postage  from  England 
to  Australia.  We  have  not  reached  that  stage  of  imbe¬ 
cility  yet.”* 

And  the  “Melbourne  Argus”:  “That  anyone  can 
suppose  that  we  would  object  to  our  kith  and  kin  send 
ing  us  letters  for  a' penny,  or  for  a  farthing  if  they  liked, 
so  long  as  it  costs  us  nothing,  passes  belief." 

Similar  quotations  might  be  multiplied.  It  is  obvious 
that  Australian  public  opinion  would  welcome  the  reform 
called  for,  and  that  if  the  Resolution  approved  by  the 
House  of  Commons  had  been  communicated  to  the 
Australian  Governments,  it  would  have  been  cordially 
acquiesced  in.  The  suggestion  that  the  colonial  Post- 
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that  “In  view  of  the  recent  declaration  of  the  Post¬ 
master-General  to  the  effect  that  there  are  no  serious 
financial  or  administrative  objections  to  such  a  step,  the 
time  has  come  when  the  charge  for  transmission  of 
letters  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  all  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  should  be  reduced  to  one  penny  per  half¬ 
ounce  letter.  ”  Every  speaker,  including  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Mr.  Goschen,  and  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  sympathized  with 
the  proposal,  although  the  Postmaster-General  hinted 
that  the  colonies  were  not  all  in  favour  of  it.  At  the 
close  of  the  debate  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(Sir  William  Harcourt)  said  :  “  The  Government  desire 
at  the  proper  time,  when  the  finances  of  the  country 
permit,  and  when  the  assent  of  the  colonies  has  been 
obtained,  to  carry  out  the  object  advocated  in  the 
Resolution.”  As  speakers  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
were  of  one  opinion,  it  was  not  necessary  formally  to 
pass  the  Resolution  ;  the  House  accepted  Sir  William 
Harcourt  s  word  that  the  reform  would  be  carried  out. 
From  that  day  to  this,  however,  nothing  has  been 
heard  of  the  matter  from  Ministerial  lips,  either  Con¬ 
servative  or  Radical. 

Now  it  is  quite  true  that  some  of  the  Australian  Post- 
masters-General  have  passed  a  resolution  that,  while 
sympathizing  with  the  idea,  they  did  not  think  the  time 
opportune  for  carrying  it  out.  But  Australia  is  not 
ruled  by  Postal  officials,  and  the  Prime  Ministers  of 
Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  promptly  declared 
for  Imperial  Penny  Postage  (which  is  also  accepted  by 
Canada).  It  might  appear,  therefore,  that  the  Home 
Government  had  used  its  best  endeavours  to  persuade 
the  Colonial  Governments,  succeeding  in  some  cases, 
and  failing  in  others. 

The  real  truth  is  that  since  Sir  William  Harcourt’s 
declaration  notone  line  has  been  addressed  by  the  Home 
Go\  ernment  to  Australia  on  the  subject.  Tins  was  ex¬ 
plicitly  admitted  by  Mr.  Hanbury  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  some  time  ago.  Of  what  value,  then,  was  the 
Resolution  accepted  by  the  House,  endorsed  with  the 
implied  undertaking  of  the  Minister?  What  became  of 
the  Resolution  ?  It  was  simply  pigeonholed  at  St. 
Martin  s-le-Grand,  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  a  petition  from 
Mudborough  for  the  erection  of  a  pillar-box. 

It  is  said  that,  at  any  rate,  the  Postmasters-General 
of  Australia,  or  some  of  them,  have  passed  a  motion 
against  the  immediate  institution  of  Imperial  Penny 
Postage.  This  argument  implies  still  more  ignominious 
treatment  for  the  House’s  resolution.  It  is  to  be  made 
into  a  shuttlecock,  and  bandied  backwards  and  forwards 
for  the  amusement  of  languid  bureaucrats.  The  Reso¬ 
lution  was  not  actually  passed  by  the  House,  says  a 
smart  official.  That  quibble  aggravates  the  offence. 
The  House  did  not  vote,  because,  as  occurs  nearly 
every  day,  it  was  satisfied  with  the  undertaking  of  the 
Minister  concerned  ;  though  on  reference  to  the  debate, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  unanimity  of  hon.  members  was 
expressly  stated  and  admitted.  In  any  case,  some  one 
may  say,  the  Post-Office  is  not  to  blame.  The  fault,  if 
any,  lies  between  the  Minister  who  gave  the  under¬ 
taking  and  the  Colonial  Postmasters-General.  Let  us 
test  this  contention. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  blame  Sir  William  Harcourt. 
Sancho  Panza  was  pitied,  not  scolded,  when  he  had 
been  tossed  in  the  blanket.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  theory  can  overrule  the  Postmaster- 
General  ;  but,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  “  Life  of  Row¬ 
land  Hill,”  and  other  books,  he  habitually  defers  to  him 
in  matters  of  this  kind.  And  unquestionably  it  is  the 
function  of  the  Postmaster-General  to  open  negotiations 
with  his  Colonial  colleagues.  This  the  Postmaster-General 
has  not  done.  Neither  he  nor  anybody  else  has  ventured 
to  assert  that  in  Sir  William’s  opinion  a  means  of  stimu¬ 
lating  commerce,  promoting  patriotism,  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  Empire  is  not  worth  the  cost  of  a  torpedo-boat, 
or  a  couple  of  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  notorious  that  both  Lord  Rosebery 
and  Sir  William  Harcourt  arc  as  hearty  advocates  of 
Imperial  Penny  Postage  as  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 
And  the  financial  objection  was  met  by  the  formal  offer 
of  a  wealthy  gentleman  to  give  a  bank  guarantee  airainst 
all  loss. 

Nor  are  the  Colonial  Postmasters-General  to  blame. 
Until  the  formidable  banking  crisis  two  years  ago 
Australian  opinion  was  “solid”  for  the  penny  rate! 


Since  that  crisis  all  possible  economies  have  been  strin¬ 
gently  enforced.  It  was  therefore  a  master-stroke  of 
policy  to  suggest  that  before  the  Home  Government 
stirred,  the  Premiers  of  some  forty  colonies,  some  with 
hardly  any  revenue,  others  struggling  with  debt  and 
depression,  should  sign  a  round  robin  undertaking  to 
proceed  pari  passti  with  us.  Does  the  parent  duck  learn 
from  or  teach  her  timid  brood  to  swim  ?  Does  the 
Derby  starter  exact  that  his  drove  of  fiery  colts  shall  be 
drawn  up  in  a  geometrically  straight  line  and  spring  off 
together  like  a  rank  of  dragoon  chargers  ?  Is  it  not  the 
plain  duty  of  the  mother-country,  with  a  postal  surplus 
of  three  millions,  to  set  the  example,  and  to  await  the 
adhesion  of  the  colonies  to  her  policy,  exactly  as  in  the 
case  of  Free  Trade  ? 

It  is  here  necessary  to  expose  an  artful  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  of  the  object  in  view.  On  reference  to  the  Resolu¬ 
tion  laid  before  the  House,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  refers 
only  to  the  transmission  of  letters  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  colonies,  return  letters  from  the  colo¬ 
nies  being  unaffected.  This  distinction  is  the  hinge  on 
which  the  whole  discussion  turns.  For  we  merely  ask 
the  colonies  to  receive  such  letters  as  we  send  them  at 
the  penny  rate,  and  at  our  own  expense  ;  we  do  not  ask 
them  to  alter  their  rate,  or  to  diminish  their  revenue  by 
a  farthing.  It  is  important  to  remember  that,  under  the 
Postal  L^nion  Convention,  each  country  pays  for  the 
transmission  of  its  own  mails  to  the  country  of  destina¬ 
tion,  and  delivers  free  all  mails  brought  to  it  from  other 
countries.  I  hanks  to  this  simple  arrangement  it  is 
possible  for  any  group  of  countries  in  the  Union  to  form 
(under  Article  21  of  the  Convention)  a  “restricted 
Union,”  within  which  postal  rates  lower  than  the  general 
Union  rate  may  be  charged.  Such  Unions  have  been 
formed  between  Canada  and  the  States,  Austria  and 
Germany,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Holland  and  Belgium, 
and  Australia  and  Fiji.  It  is  now  proposed  that  such  a 
restricted  Union  ”  shall  be  formed,  embracing  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies. 

further,  the  principle  governing  these  Unions  is  that 
the  domestic  or  inland  rate  of  postage  in  each  country 
included  shall  suffice  for  the  conveyance  of  a  letter  to 
any  other  country  included.  Thus,  the  American  inland 
rate  of  id.  carries  an  American  letter  to  any  part  cf 
Canada,  and  the  Canadian  inland  rate  of  i^d.  carries  a 
Canadian  letter  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  And 
so,  under  the  scheme  of  Imperial  penny  postage, 
the  British  inland  rate  of  id.  would  carry  a  British 
letter  to  any  colony,  while  the  Government  of  that 
colony  could  retain  for  return  letters  the  Postal  Union 
ra^e.°f  2^d.,  or  adopt  its  own  inland  rate,  or  accept  the 
British  inland  rate  of  id.,  at  its  own  will  and  pleasure. 
There  is  nothing  inconvenient  in  a  difference  of  rates! 
At  present  a  postcard  to  Australia  costs  id.,  while 
Australia  charges  1  Jd.  for  a  postcard  to  England. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  is  a  very  small  favour  to 
ask  of  the  colonies.  A  man  is  surely  entitled  to  travel 
third-class  for  economy,  even  if  he  have  cousins  who 
are  in  some  way  persuaded  that  it  is  still  more  econo¬ 
mical  to  travel  first-class.  What  do  the  Australian 
newspapers  (setting  aside  the  postmasters  for  a  moment) 
say  to  this  ? 

The  “  Brisbane  Courier  ”  declares  :  “  To  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  Postmaster-General  notwithstanding,  ‘no 
possible  objection  could  be  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Colonies.  It  would  not  cost  them  a  single  farthing ” 

The  “South  Australian  Register”:  “The  fact  that 
the  Australian  Colonies  are  not  in  a  position  to  establish 
the  return  service  at  present,  should  not  lead  us  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  benefits  which  would  undoubtedly 
result  to  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  to 
Australians  by  the  reduction  of  postage  from  England 
to  Australia.  We  have  not  reached  that  stage  of  imbe- 
cility  yet.” 

And  the  “Melbourne  Argus”:  “That  anyone  can 
suppose  that  we  would  object  to  our  kith  and  kin  send 
mg  us  letters  for  a  penny,  or  for  a  farthing  if  they  liked, 
so  long  as  it  costs  us  nothing,  passes  belief.” 

Similar  quotations  might  be  multiplied.  It  is  obvious 
th.it  Australian  public  opinion  would  welcome  the  reform 
called  for,  and  that  if  the  Resolution  approved  by  the 
House  of  Commons  had  been  communicated  to  th 
Australian  Governments,  it  would  have  been  cord: 
acquiesced  in.  The  suggestion  that  the  colonia' 
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masters’  opinion  must  be  deferred  to  on  a  question 
affecting’  solely  the  mother-country  is  the  more  astound¬ 
ing  because  it  comes  from  the  British  Post  Office  which 
has  refused  the  request  of  these  same  Postmasters  for 
an  exchange  of  postal  orders  between  England  and 
Australia.  &  We  'are  brought  back  to  „  the  questmn 
< ‘  Why  was  the  Resolution  pigeonholed?  The  Premier 
of  Queensland  (Mr.  Nelson)  wrote  on  21  _  1894  to 

the  Premier  of  Victoria  (Sir  James  Patterson) -  The 
British  Postmaster-General  is,  in  my  opinion  the  autho 
ritv  through  whom  all  such  communications  (respectin& 
Imperial  Penny  Postage)  should  be  made,  and  ,ee  have 

nothing  from  linn  on  the  subject.  , 

Why  had  they  nothing  from  him?  Because  the  p  - 
manent  staff  at  the  Post  Office  are  as  bitterly  opposed  to 
Imperial  Penny  Postage  as  their  predecessors  were  £ 
Inland  Penny  Postage,  and  their  influence  rs  all  powerf  ^ 
with  their  political  chief,  that  “transient  phantom 
styled  Postmaster-General.  They  do  not  den)  h 
bias.  Mr.  Buxton  Forman  has  published 
custo  the  fact  that  his  former  chief.  Sir  S.  Blaekwoc >  , 
was  a  foe  to  the  reform.  So  doubtless  the  City  . 

were  opposed  to  the  freeing  of  the  bridges,  and  the 
hackney  coachmen  to  omnibuses.  No  unc  1  Y 
advocates  an  extension  of  his  responsibilities  A  few 
years  a-o  our  postal  officials  even  expressed  the  opinion 
IhTthe  old  rates  of  5d.  and  6d.  to  the  colorne*  witch 
were  so  ftercelydenounced  by  the  member  for  Canterbury, 

were  fair  and  reasonable.  .  .1  Minister 

We  do  not  blame  the  officials  ;  we  . £>ster 
who  listened  to  them.  We  assert  that .  * . 
whoever  he  was,  assumed  grave  responsibility  when 
decided  to  take  no  notice  of  the  Resolution  so  often 
referred  to.  A  doctor  cannot  refuse  to  attend  us  on  the 
ground  that  his  coachman  does  not  like  the  nig  1  *l  > 

Sr  that  one  of  his  horses  is  a  jibber.  The  d  stmctive 
features  of  our  constitutional  system  is  ^  supremacy 
of  public  opinion.  In  this  case  public  opinion  has  been 

°  wTa,°we\afl™  teoddo  la  to  get  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to 
send  an  official  request  to  the  Colonial  Postmasters- 
General,  that  they  will  assent  to  our  extendin|  ° 
Inland  Penny  Postage  to  letters  addressed  ^°sh^ 
colonies  There  is,  as  we  have  seen,  nothing  to  shock 
them  in  this  proposal,  and  there  is  nothing  to  injure  us 
in  it  It  is  not  a  new  departure,  for  we  can  already  send 
a  newspaper  (or  book-post  packet)  weighing  two  ounces 
for  a  halfpenny  either  to  the  other  side  of  London  or  to 
the  other  side  of  the  globe  In  a  word,  we  have  “m- 
form  halfpenny  postage  throughout  the  Empme  to 
printed  matter  ;  why  not  penny  postage  for  letters.  In 
one  year  we  sent  to  Australia  9,000,000  newspapers, 
weighing  four  ounces  each,  for  a  penny  per  newspaper 
In  the  same  mailbags  we  sent  2,500,000  letters  for 
which  we  paid  2$d.  each.  Yet  a  newspaper  requires  the 
same  labour  in  sorting,  stamping,  and  delivering  as  a 
letter  The  bare  cost  of  freight  is  a  small,  fraction  of  a 
penny  for  each  letter.  The  heavy  expenditure  on  mail 
steamships  represents  the  subsidies  which  we  pay  to  the 
companies  for  the  four  purposes  laid  down  by  the 
Canning  Commission  :  (1)  to  encourage  shipbuilding  , 
(2)  to  maintain  our  commercial  supremacy  on  the  seas  , 
)J\  to  keep  up  a  reserve  fleet  of  clippers  convertible  into 
armed  cruisers  in  case  of  war  ;  and  (4)  to  pay  for  car¬ 
riage  of  the  mails— the  last  being  a  very  trifling  item  in 
the  sum  total  of  the  subsidies.  Moreover,  the  contracts 
made  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  usually  provide  that  a 
fixed  subsidy  shall  be  paid,  irrespective  of  the  weight 
and  this  arrangement  will  soon  be  extended  to  the  case 
of  the  American  mails  now  paid  for  by  weight. 

Every  year  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  >oun& 
Britons,  male  and  female,  leave  the  land  of  them  fathers 
never  to  return.  They  go  to  till  the  waste  places  of  the 
earth,  to  build  cities,  to  bridge  great  rivers,  to  work  out 
the  destiny  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  '“Pro  '  „r  «i,PV 
or  later  by  their  labour  and  devotion.  W  herever  tl 
go  they  set  up  the  old  flag.  It  is  for  such  as  these 
that  every  thoughtful  man  would  gladly  see  penny 
postage  established.  As  already  stated,  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  leaders  of  both  political  parties  are 
keenly  interested  in  the  success  of  the  movement, 
’t  is  an  open  secret  that  more  than  one  member  ol 
Cabinet  now  in  office  desires  to  see  Imperial  Penny 
ge  in  operation.  And  (by  special  permission  of 


the  noble  writer)  we  are  enabled  to  Wend  a  letter^hkh 
sufficiently  shows  the  disposition  of  t 
Government : 


38  Berkeley  Square,  W.,  12  October,  1892. 

“De\r  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,— I  can  assure  you 
that  I  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  subject  of  Imperial 
Penny  Postage,  on  which  >ou  have  wri  seajs  \ 

be  realized.-Believe  me,  yours  very 

ATHENS  IN  1895. 

I.— The  Foreign  Archaeological  Schools. 

T  F  a  modern  Athenian  described  his  city  as  being  still 

I  what  it  was  about  two  and  a  hah  thousand  ye^ 

XS»y“rriJ»uth  Bu„  he  truthwould 

•la.  uVp«  ”  one  would  assent,  n  is  me 

quarter  cfntury  ago,  few  would  .^ve  venture  o 

4  g  Gw  lipr  Fverv  year  she  is  in  a  more  marKc 

detree  the  resort  of  students  of  all  nations  who  design 
foTeg in  or  desire  to  complete,  their  arch*olog  ca^ 
training  In  the  Easter  vacation  her  hotels  are  filled 
wfth  dons  and  professors  graduates,  and  even  under¬ 
graduates,  from  the  English  and  Germa"Ud  uit  the 
You  will  see  heads  of  houses  attending  with  docility  tl 
brilliant  lectures  of  Dr.  Dflrpfeld  the  d-cto^ofjhe 

SBaTdekeC'^-’Mfes  S3’  in  their  ifands  ;  you 
will  meet  half  Oxford  and  Cambridge  m  gathermgs 
the  hospitable  drawing-room  of  Mrs.  G^irdne 
magnificent  reception-rooms  of  Madame  Schlieman  . 

for  itTs  in  Greece  alone,  and  in  Athens  best  of  alU  that 
one  can  learn  to  understand  the .development  of :  Greek 

architecture.  One  mustgo  there,  if  one  wc ^VCen tin  age 
hand  the  prehistoric  antiquities  of  the  Mycen*an i  g  , 

w-hichaieStsnusk SS  the  several  steps,  and  ^  Athenian 

sctdpture^  i^i^^  f T, 
mysterious  archaic  ladies  wear  various .thought" 

“  insignificant”  or  curious  smile ;  and  one  s  tnougm 

rvSariX'no^r"riKio~t.o 

when  one  walks  through  the  rooms  of  sepulchral  rehefs 
in  the  great  National  Museum,  or  stands  before 
which  are  still  exposed  defenceless  to  the  chancy  o 
weather  and  the  wantonness  of  men  in  the  uute 

CeRnT'itU  H  questions  of  architecture  and  topography, 
rather  than  of  sculpture,  that  provoke  most  discussion 

and  inadequate  statement.  Dr.  J^rpteia  1 
Heraclitean  ;  his  doctrine  is  fluent ,  and  every  yea 

theories  change.  Criticism  is  therefore  ineffectual.  \ou 
refute  let  us  suppose,  one  of  his  views  ;  but  before  your 
refutation  is  printed,  he  has  ceased  to  maintain  it.  And,  , 
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masters’  opinion  must  be  deferred  to  on  a  question- 
affecting  solely  the-mother  county  is  the  more  astound¬ 
ing  because  it  comes  from  fhe  British  Post  Office,  which 
has  refused  the  request  of  these  same  Postmasters  for 
an  exchange  of  postal  orders  between  England  and 
Australia.  We  are  brought  back  to  the  question, 
■“Why  was  the  Resolution  pigeonholed?”  The  Premier 
of  Queensland  (Mr.  Nelson)  wrote  on  21  June  1894  to 
the  Premier  of  Victoria  (Sir  James  Patterson):  “.The 
British  Postmaster-General  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  autho- 
rity  through  whom  all  such  communications  (respecting 
Imperial  Penny  Postage)  should  be  made,  and  we  have 
noising  from  him  on  the  subject .” 

Why  had  they  nothing  from  him  ?  .  Because  the  per¬ 
manent  staff  at  the  Post  Office  are  as  bitterly  opposed  to 
imperial  Penny  Postage  as  their  predecessors  were  to 
inland  Penny  Postage,  and  their  influence  is  all  powerful 
with  their  political  chief,  that  “transient  phantom, 
styled  Postmaster-General.  They  do  "not  deny  their 
bias.  Mr.  Buxton  Forman  has  published  With  much 
gusto  the  fact  that  his  former  chief,  Sir  S.  Blackwood, 
Weis  a  foe  to  the  reform.  So  doubtless  the  City  officials 
•were  opposed  to  the  freeing  of  the  bridges,  and  the 
hackney  'coachmen  to  omnibuses.  No  functionary 
advocates  'an  extension  of  his  responsibilities.  A  few 
years  ago  our  postal  officials  eveo  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  old  rates  of  5d.  and  6d.  to  the  colonies,,  which 
were  so  fiercely  denounced  by  the  member  for  Canterbury, 
were  fair  and  reasonable. 

We  do  not  blame  the  officials  ;  we  blame  the  Minister 
who  listened  to  them.  We  assert  that  this  Minister, 
whoever  he  was,  assumed  grave  responsibility  when  he 
decided  to  take,  no  notice  of  the  Resolution  so  often 
referred  to.  A  doctor  cannot  refuse  to  attend  us  on  the 
ground  that  his  coachman  does  not  like  the  night  air, 
or  that  one  of  his  horses  is  a  jibbeij-.  The  distinctive 
features  of  our  constitutional  system  is  the  supremacy 
of  public  opinion.  In  this  case  public  opinion  has  be£n 
.outrageously  flouted. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  to  get  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to 
send  an  official  request  to  the  Colonial  Postmasters- 
General,  that  they  will  assent  to  our  extending  our 
Inland  Penny  Postage  to  letters  addressed  to  the 
colonies.  'J'here  is,  as  we  have  seen,,  nothing  to  shock 
them  in  this  proposal,  and  there  is  nothing  to  injure  us 
in  it.  It  is  not  a  new  departure,  for  we  can  already  send 
a' newspaper  (or  book-post  packet)  weighing  two  ounces 
for  a  halfpenny  either  to  the  other  side  of  London  or  to 
the' other  side  of  the  globe.  In  a  word,  we  Have  uni¬ 
form  halfpenny  postage  throughout  the  Empire  for 
printed  matter  ;  why  not  penny  postage  for  letters?  In 
one  year  we  sent  to  Australia  9,000,000  newspapers, 
weighing  four  ounces  each,  for  a  penny  per  newspaper. 
In  the  same  mailbags  we  sent  2,500,000  letters,  for 
which  we  paid  2|d.  each.  Yet  a  newspaper  requires  the 
same  labour  in  sorting,  stamping,  and  delivering  as  a 
.letter.  The  bare  cost  of  freight  is  a  small  fraction  of  a 
penny  for  each'.letter.  The  heavy  expenditure  on  mail 
steamshfps  represents  the  subsidies  which  we  pay  to  the 
companies  for  the  four  purposes  laid  do.wn  by  the 
•Canning  Commission:  (1)  to  encourage  shipbuilding; 
•(2)  to  maintain  our  commercial  supremacy  on  the  seas  ; 
(3)  to  keep  up' a  reserve  fleet  of  clippers  convertible  into 
armed  cruisers  in  case  of  war  ;  and  (4)  to  pay  for  car¬ 
riage  of  the  mails — the  last  being  a  very  trifling  item  in 
the  sum  total  of  the  subsidies.  Moreover,  the  contracts 
ihade  for  the  conveyance  of'mails  usually  provide  that  a 
fixed  subsidy  shall  be  paid,  irrespective'of  the  weight, 
and  this  arrangement  will  soon  be'exiended  to  the  case 
of  the  American  mails  now  paid  for  by  weight. 

Every  year  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  .young 
Britdns,  male  and  female,  leave  the  land  of -their  fathers, 
never  to  return.  They  go  to  till  the  waste  places  of  the 
earth,  to  build  cities,  to  bridge  great  rivers,  to  work  out 
the  destiny  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  We  profit  sooner 
or  later  by  their  labour  and  devotion.  Wherever  they 
go  they  set'  up  the  old  flag.  It  is  for  such  as  these 
that  every  thoughtful  man  would  gladly  see  penny 
postage  established.  As  already  stated,  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  leaders  of  both  political  parties  are 
keenly  interested  in  the  success  of  the  movement, 
ft  is  an  open  secret  that  more  than  one  member  of 
the  Cabinet  now  in  office  desires  to  see  Imperial  Penny 
Postage  in  operation.  And  (by  special  permission  of 


the  noble  writer)  we  are  enabled  to  append  a  letter  which 
sufficiently  shows -the  disposition  of  the  late  liberal 
Govefnmerit : 

“38  Berkeley  Square,  W.,  12  October ,  1892. 

“  Dear  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton, — I  can  assure  you 
that  I  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  subject  of  Imperial 
Penny  Postage,  on  which  you  have  written  to  .me  ; 
indeed,  on  my  way  to  Osborne  to  receive  the  seals  I 
spoke  to  the  present  Postmaster-General  on  the  subject, 
and  I  hope  with  all  my  .heart  that  our  wishes  may  soon^ 
be  realized.— Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 

“  Rosebery.” 

ATHENS  IN  .1895. 

I. — The  Foreign  Archaeological  Schools. 

IF  a  modern  Athenian  described  his  city  as  being  still 
what  it  was  about  two  and  a  half  thousand  years 
ago— the naliruatr  tt)*  'EXXdJor,  “school  of  Greece  he 
would  say  no  more  than  the  truth.  But  the  truth  would 
raise  a  smile.  “Yes,”  one  would  assent,  “it  is  the 
school  of— modern  Greece.”  Athens,  however,  is  be¬ 
coming  something  of  which  she  has  better  reason  to  be 
proud  than  of  being  the  capital  of  a  small  bankrupt 
state  which  is  prone  to  repudiate  pecuniary  obligations, 
She  is  becoming,  'in  the  field  of  Greek  archaeology,  the 
TraibtvtTis  TTj?  Et'pJjTTTys1.  It  is,  indeed,  most  natural  and 
very  fit  that  she  should  gain  such  a  position  ;  yet,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  few  would  have  ventured  to 
predict  it  for  her.  Every  year  she  is  in  a  more  marked 
degree  the  resort  of  students  of  all  nations  who  design 
to  begin,  or  desire  to  complete,  their  archaeological 
training.  In  the  Easter  vacation  her  hotels  are  filled 
with  dons  and  professors,  graduates,  and  even  under¬ 
graduates,  from  the  English  and  German  universities. 
You  will  see  heads  of  houses  attending  with  docility  the 
brilliant  lectures  of  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  the  director  of  the 
German  Institute,  or  haunting  the  Acropolis  with 
“  Baedeker  ”  or  “  Miss  Harrison  ”  in  their  hands  ;  you 
will  meet  half  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  gatherings  at 
the  hospitable  drawing-room  of  Mrs.  Gardner -or  in  the 
magnificent  reception-rooms  of  Madame  Schliemann. 

For  it  is  in  Greece  alone,  and  in  Athens  best  of  all,  that 
one  can  learn  to  understand  the  dfevelopment  of  Greek 
architecture.  One  mustgo  there,  if  one  would  studyat  first 
hand  the  prehistoric  antiquities  of  the  Mycenaean  age  ; 
and  there  the  student  of  art  gets  his  first  satisfactory 
conception  of  the  early  history  of  sculpture.  The  Acro¬ 
polis  Museum  is  simply  a  revelation.  The  score  of 
female  statues,  with  the  colours  still  visible — whom  the 
Germans  nicknamed  “die  Tanten  ” — form  a  series 
which  lets  us  trace  the  several  steps,  and  discern,  as  it 
were,  the  inner  side  of  the  development  of  Athenian 
sculpture  in  the  Pisistratean  age.  The  lips  of  these 
mysterious  archaic  ladies  wear  various  phases  of  an 
“insignificant”  or  curious  smile;  and  one’s  first  thought, 
when  one  enters  the  hall  in  which  they  stand,  is  that  if  the 
late  Walter  Pater  had  seen  them  he  would  have  added 
another  paragraph  to  his  imperishable  essay  on  Leonardo 
da  Vinci.  Again,  nowhere  does  one  feel  so  near  to 
achieving  the  well-nigh  impossible  feat  of  realizing  the 
Greek  ideas  of  death  and  the  mysteries  of  the  grave,  as 
when  one  walks  through  the  rooms  of  sepulchral  reliefs 
ih  the  great  National  Museum,  or  stands  before  tho$e 
which  are  still  exposed  defenceless  to  the  chances  of 
weather  and  the  wantonness  of*  men  in  the  Outer' 
Ceramicus. 

But  it  is  questions  of  architecture  and  topography, 
rather  than  of  sculpture,  that  provoke  most  discussion 
and  interest  in  intellectual  circles  at  Athens.  These 
questions  have  been  made  supremely  interesting  by  the 
talented  head  of  the  German  school.  Dr.  Dorpfeld  may 
be  said  to  have  struck  out  quite  new  lin.es  and  methods 
of  investigation  ;  and  he  has  impressed,  as  it  were,  his 
own  personality  on  almost  every  important  ruin  in 
Athens,  not  to  say  in  Greece,  by  some  brilliant  discovery- 
or  ingenious  theory.  To  say  that  his  theories  more  often 
turn'out  to  be  wrong  than  right,  would  be  a  misleading 
and  inadequate  statement.  Dr.  "DOrpfeld  is  a  -natural 
Heraglitean  ;  his  doctrine  is  fluent;  and  every  year. his 
theories  change.  Criticism  .is  therefore  ineffectual.  You 
refute,  let  us  suppose,  one  of  his  views  ;  but  before  your 
refutation  is  printed,  he  has  ceased  to  maintain  it.  And," 
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perhaps  for  the  same  reason,  -he  does  not  write  books. 
By  the  time  his  manuscript  was  ready  for  the  press,  he 
would  find  himself  compelled  to  rewrite  it.  But  the 
phases  of  his  teaching  are  recorded,  perhaps  too  faith¬ 
fully,  by  certain  archaeological  ladies  who  sit  at  hisieet ; 
and  each,  successive  view  is  accepted  with  perfect 
seriousness  by  the  American  archaeologists  who  have 
loyally  surrendered  the  independence  of  their  judgment 
to  tfie  German  of  genius  whom  they  so  justly  admire.  It 
would  hardly  be  hazardous  to  maintain  that  he  is  the 
most  brilliant  lecturer,  in  -his  own  or  .any  cognate 
department,  in  Europe  ;.  and  his  open-air  discourses  are, 
beyond  all  question,  the  feature  of  archaeological  Athens. 
To  hear  him  lecture  on  the  Acropolis  or  at  Eleusis,  to 
listen  to  his  elucidation  of  the  Theatre  of  Dionysus  or 
the  Odeum  of  Herodes  Atticus,  to  walk,  round  the-hill  of 
Munychia  under  his  guidance,  is  not  merely  a  privilege 
but  almost  an  education.  His  persuasiveness  is  simply 
overwhelming.  His  new  theories,  when  explained  by 
his  own  mouth,  are  perfectly  convincing,  though-when 
one  is  no  longer  under  the  spell  of  his  irresistible  manner 
and  lucid  German,  one>  usually  finds  serious-  objections 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  charmer.  But  this  does  not  in  the 
least  lessen  the  value  of  his  lectures  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  makes  them  more  stimulating.  From  him  one  may 
learn,  as  one  can  learn  from  no  one  else,  how  to  find 
one’s  way  through  a  complicated  mass  of  walls  or  how  to 
set  about  the  systematic  study  of  a  ground  plan. 

Dr.  Dorpfeld’s  paradox  that  there  was  no  raised  stage 
in  the  old  Greek  theatre  is  well  known,  and  in  the  three 
lectures  which, he  delivered  this  year  in  the  Dionysiac 
precinct,  he  defended  it  with  more  ability  than  ever,  and, 
of  course,  with  several  modifications.  But  the  con¬ 
troversy  concerning  the  Hecatompedon  is  perhaps  a 
•  more  characteristic  example  both  of  the  problems  which 
a  visit  to  Athens  invests  with  reality  and  interest;-  and 
-of  the  theses  which  Dr.  Ddrpfeld  is  bold  enough  to 
defend.  “  Hecatompedon  ”  was  theiofficial  nam.e  of  the 
old  temple  of  Athena  on  the  Acropolis,  built  by  Pisis- 
tratus  and  burned  down  by  the  Persians.  Its  site  was 
excavated  some  years  ago  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Erechtheum,  and  so  close  to  that  building  that  the 
Caryatid  .porch  intrudes  on  the  foundations  of  the 
Northern  Colonnade  of  the  old  temple.  Dr.  Ddrpfeld 
put  forward  the  view  that  the  Hecatompedon  was  built 
again  (without  the  surrounding  Colonnade)  after  the 
Persian  War,  and,  having  been  twice  again  restored  after 
other  conflagrations,  existed  till  at  least  the  second 
century  a.d.  and  was  seen  by  the  traveller  Pausanias. 
uWe  cannot  here  go  into  the.arguments,  which  have  been 
well  criticized  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Frazer  ;  the  literary  and 
epigraphic  evidence  seems  to  be  entirely  against  the 
•theory;  But  standing  on  the  spot,  in  front  of  the 
Caryatid  maidens,  one  asks  oneself :  Is  it  conceivable 
that  any  Greek  architect  would  have  erected  that  porch 
to  face  the  dead  wall  of  another  building  which,  stood  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  inches  ?  And,  if  it  be  said  that 
the  Erechtheum  might  have  been  built  when  a  conflagra¬ 
tion  had  laid  the  Hecatompedon  in  ruins,  the  question 
becomes  :  Is  it  credible  that  this  temple  would  have  been 
rebuilt  so  as  to  block  up, -and  entirely  stultify,  one  of  the 
fairest  works  on  the  Acropolis — is  this  credible  on  any 
dther.  hypothesis  than  that  the  Athenians  had  been 
struck  with  a  sudden  blindness?  It  is  clear  that  the 
contiguity  of  the  two  temples  at  Rhamnus  is  no  parallel ; 
-nor  can  any  real  support  be  found  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  colonnade  behind  the  theatre  was  built  actually 
touching  the  old  temple  of  Dionysus.  But  one  feels 
dreadfully  ungrateful  in  rejecting  Dr.  Ddrpfeld’^  cherished 
‘theory,  when  one  considers  that  to  his  insight  and  power 
of  skilful  reconstruction  we  owe  all  we  know  about  the 
•  Hecatompedon. 

This  year  the  Germans  continued  their  excavations 
in  the  valley  between  Mars’  Hill  and  the  Pnyx,  almost 
Idufeiwest  of  the  Acropolis.  Here  they  unearthed  last 
year,  and  are  still  unearthing,-  an  extensive  series  of 
buildings  and  a  large  system  of  waterworks.  It  is  not 
too  adventurous  to  say. that  the  true  Enneakrunos  has 
been  discovered — the  Callirhoe,  which  must  now  be 
distinguished  from  the  .familiar  Callirhoe  at  the  Ilisus. 
•And- a  Bacchic  precinct-Was  found  which  is  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  that -of  u  Dionysus  inXimpae/’.  Dr.  Ddrpfeld  is 
-now  hoping,  to  rfindthfe  Eleusinipn,j,which*'mostutopQ- 
lgVapherpbad'jplaced  rori  the  Opposite. -(N.Ev)ys1de,of'the 


Acropolis.  Owing  to  the  unfortunate  absence  of  inscrip¬ 
tions,  sceptics  may  still,  with  some  show  of  reason, 
refuse  to  accept  Dr.  Dorpfeld’s  conclusions ;  but  they 
have  to  acknowledge  that  these  conclusions  explain 
most  satisfactorily  that  great  difficulty  in  the  first  Book, 
of  Pausanias  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  “  Enneak¬ 
runos  episode.”  One  finds  it  harder  to  follow  the  German 
director  when  he  boldly  asserts  that  the  temple  of  the- 
Olympian  Zeus  and  that  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  men¬ 
tioned  by  Thucydides  (II.  15)  are  not,  as  has  been  always 
thought,  the  great  Olympieon  begun  by  Pisistratus,  on 
the  terrace  above  the  river  Ilisus,  and  the  neighbouring 
Pythion  whose  site  has  been  identified,  but  are  quite 
distinct  shrines  on  the,  north-west  side  of  the  Acropolis. 
Until  irrefragable  proof  of  the  existence  of  these  shrines  is 
found  embedded  in  the  soil,  few  are  likely  to  assent  to- 
this  exegesis  of  Thucydides. 

At  Athens  the  work  of  the  German  Institute  naturally 
attracts  most  attention,  but  we  must  not  overlook  the 
otherarchaeological-schools.  The  main  workof  the  French 
has  been  pt  Delphi,  where  endless  labour  in  copying 
and  publishing  hundreds  of  inscriptions  still  awaits  M. 
Homolle  and  his  disciples.  The  American  School  has 
at  length  completed  the  interrupted  exploration  of  the 
Heraeon  in  the  Argive  plain.  This  work  might  have 
been  finished  long  ago,  if  it  had  not  been  entrusted  to 
an  ex-director,  whose  intimacies  with  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  make  constant  and  imperative  demands 
upon  his  time.  So,  at  least,  one  hears  at  Athens.  The 
British  School,  whose  chief  record  in  the  past  has  been 
the  excavation  of  Megalopolis,  was  not  engaged  this  year 
in  any  diggings  on  Greek  soil ;  but  an  emissary  was  sent 
to  Alexandria,  where  there  had  seemed  a  good  prospect  of 
accomplishing  some  important  work.  The  ability  and 
tact  of  the  many-’sided  director,  Mr.  Ernest  Gardner — 
who,  we  regret  rto  say,  vacates  his  post  this  year— has 
made  the  School  a  greater,  success  than  could  have 
been  foretold  from  the  unsatisfactory  financial  basis  on 
which  it  was  courageously  started.  Want  of  funds  has 
certainly  retarded  the  usefulness  of  an  institution  which 
should  be  of  quite  incalculable  service  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  archaeological  learning  in  England,  feut  wc  are 
beginning  to  realize  this.  The  Government  grant  of 
£s°°  for  five  years,  and  the  recent  meeting  at  London 
under  Royal  auspices  encourage  us  to  expect  that  the 
School  is  about  to  enter  upon  a  new  epoch.  One  of  the 
most  cheerful  omens  is  the  warm  interest  taken  in  its 
welfare  by  the  British  Minister,  Mr.  Egerton.  Every¬ 
thing  depends- now  upon  the  choice  of  a  new  director, 
who,  if  he  is  to  be  efficient,  must  already  possess  a  mote 
than  superficial -acquaintance  with  Greek  lands  and  the 
modern  Greek  tongue,  and  have  a  practical  knowledge 
of  excavation;  We  learn  with  apprehension  4hat  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  secure  the  post  for-  an  official 
of  the  British  Museum,  who  admittedly  does  not  possess 
these  qualifications,  and  whose  appointment  would  strairv- 
•the  relations  between  the  British  School  and  the  Greek 
“  Ephory  ”  of  Antiquities.  It  is  also  intended  to  reduce 
the  term  of  residence  demanded  from  the  director  by 
the  Statutes  from  eight  months  to  six,  a  change-which 
would  seriously  diminish  the  utility  of  the  institution. 
But  we  feel  sure  that  the  Committee  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  refuse  to  ratify  proposals  which  are  obviously 
inconsistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the  British  School. 

GLOUCESTER  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL. 

11. 

'XHERE  is  no  harder  music  in  the  world -Jo  sing 
-L  worthily  than  Mozart’s  Requiem,  none  than  Pur¬ 
cell’s  Te  Deum  in  D  ;  and  so  contrasted  are  they  in 
character  that  to  pass  from  one,  to  the  other  makes  the 
.singing  of  the  second  a  doubly  formidable,  task.  The 
Te  Deum  is  full  of  the  “joy/Of  life,”  of  mere  delight  in 
beauty  and  brilliance,';  its  mood  -is  for  the  most  part 
triumphant, .even i-carelessly  gay;  every  bar  is  breezy, 
every  phrase  delicately  picturesque.  The  ReqOiem  is 
steeped  in  sadness  and  gloom,  with  rare  moments  of 
fiery  exaltation,  of 'hysterical  despair,;  at  times  beauty 
has  been  almost-— almost,  but  never  quite — driven  from 
.Mozart’s  thought  by  the  anguish  that  tormented  him  as 
•hortordte.',  aSpeaking;of  Bach's  “.Matthew  Passion" 
sortie  •mohths'ftgo /-said' ,<t  “rtfas'an  Appeal,  of  a  fbfee 
'l&n^fctjoi-gfiancy  pacalleled  onlyhin  thfc  Ninth  Symphony, 
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perhaps  for  the  same  reason,  he  does  not  write  books. 
By  the  time  his  manuscript  was  ready  for  the  press,  he 
would  find  himself  compelled  to  rewrite  it.  But  the 
phases  of  his  teaching-  are  recorded,  perhaps  too  faith- 
fuHy,  by  certain  archaeological  ladies  who  sit  at  his  feet ; 
and  each  successive  view  is  accepted  with  perfect 
seriousness  by  the  American  archaeologists  who  have 
loyally  surrendered  the  independence  of  their  judgment 
to  the  German  of  genius  whom  they  so  justly  admire.  It 
would  hardly  be  hazardous  to  maintain  that  he  is  the 
most  brilliant  lecturer,  in  his  own  or  any  cognate 
department,  in  Europe  ;  and  his  open-air  discourses  are, 
beyond  all  question,  the  feature  of  archaeological  Athens. 
To  hear  him  lecture  on  the  Acropolis  or  at  Eleusis,  to 
listen  to  his  elucidation  of  the  Theatre  of  Dionysus  or 
the  Odeum  of  Herodes  Atticus,  to  walk  round  the  hill  of 
Munychia  under  his  guidance,  is  not  merely  a  privilege 
but  almost  an  education.  His  persuasiveness  is  simplv 
overwhelming.  His  new  theories,  when  explained  by 
ms  own  mouth,  are  perfectly  convincing,  though  when 
one  is  no  longer  under  the  spell  of  his  irresistible  manner 
and  lucid  German,  one  usually  finds  serious  objections 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  charmer.  But  this  does  not  in  the 
least  lessen  the  value  of  his  lectures  ;  on  the  contrarv, 
it  makes  them  more  stimulating.  From  him  one  may 
learn,  as  one  can  learn  from  no  one  else,  how  to  find 
one’s  way  through  a  complicated  mass  of  walls  or  how  to 
set  about  the  systematic  study  of  a  ground  plan. 

Dr.  Dorpfeld’s  paradox  that  thereVas  no  raised  sta°-e 
in  the  old  Greek  theatre  is  well  known,  and  in  the  three 
lectures  which  he  delivered  this  year  in  the  Dionvsiac 
precinct,  he  defended  it  with  more  ability  than  ever,  and, 
of  course,  with  several  modifications.  But  the  con¬ 
troversy  concerning  the  Hecatompedon  is  perhaps  a 
more  characteristic  example  both  of  the  problems  which 
a  \  lsit  to  Athens  invests  with  realitv  and  interest,  and 
of  the  theses  which  Dr.  Dorpfeld  'is  bold  enough  to 
efend.  “  Hecatompedon  was  the  official  name  of  the 
old  temple  of  Athena  on  the  Acropolis,  built  by  Pisis- 
tratus  and  burned  down  by  the  Persians.  Its  s'ite  was 
excavated  some  years  ago  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Erechtheum,  and  so  close  to  that  building  that  the 
Caryatid  porch  intrudes  on  the  foundations  of  the 
.Northern  Colonnade  of  the  old  temple.  Dr.  Dorpfeld 
put  forward  the  view  that  the  Hecatompedon  was  built 
again  (without  the  surrounding  Colonnade)  after  the 
Persian  W  ar,  and,  having  been  twice  again  restored  after 
other  conflagrations,  existed  till  at  "least  the  second 
century  a.d.  and  was  seen  by  the  traveller  Pausanias. 

U  e  cannot  here  go  into  the  arguments,  which  have  been 
well  criticized  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Frazer  ;  the  literary  and 
epigraphic  evidence  seems  to  be  entirely  against  the 
theory.  But  standing  on  the  spot,  in  front  of  the 
Caryatid  maidens,  one  asks  oneself :  Is  it  conceivable 
that  any  Greek  architect  would  have  erected  that  porch 
to  face  the  dead  wall  of  another  building  which  stood  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  inches?  And,  if  it  be  said  that 
the  Erechtheum  might  have  been  built  when  a  conflagra¬ 
tion  had  laid  the  Hecatompedon  in  ruins,  the  question 
becomes  :  Is  it  credible  that  this  temple  would  have  been 
rebuilt  so  as  to  block  up,  and  entirely  stultify,  one  of  the 
fairest  works  on  the  Acropolis — is  this  credible  on  an¬ 
other  hypothesis  than  that  the  Athenians  had  been 
struck  with  a  sudden  blindness?  It  is  clear  that  the 
contiguity  of  the  two  temples  at  Rhamnusis  no  parallel  ; 
nor  can  any  real  support  be  found  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  colonnade  behind  the  theatre  was  built  actually 
touching  the  old  temple  of  Dionysus.  But  one  feels 
dreadfully  ungrateful  in  rejecting  Dr.  Dorpfeld’s  cherished 
tlle°'Tt  ?’hen  one  considers  that  to  his  insight  and  power 
of  skilful  reconstruction  we  owe  all  we  know  about  the 
Hecatompedon. 

This  year  the  Germans  continued  their  excavations 
in  the  valley  between  Mars’  Hill  and  the  Pnyx,  almost 
due  west  of  the  Acropolis.  Here  they  unearthed  last 
year,  and  are  still  unearthing,  an  extensive  series  of 
buildings  and  a  large  system  of  waterworks.  It  is  not 
too  adventurous  to  say  that  the  true  Enneakrunos  has 
been  discovered— the  Callirhoe,  which  must  now  be 
distinguished  from  the  familiar  Callirhoe  at  the  Ilisus. 

And  a  Bacchic  precinct  was  found  which  is  almost  cer- 
tamly  that  of  “  Dionysus  in  Limnae.”  Dr.  Dorpfeld  is 
now  hoping  to  find  the  Eleusinion,  which  most  topo¬ 
graphers  had  placed  on  the  opposite  (N.E. )  side  of  the 


Acropolis.  Owing  to  the  unfortunate  absence  of  inscrip¬ 
tions,  sceptics  may  still,  with  some  show  of  reason, 
refuse  to  accept  Dr.  Dorpfeld’s  conclusions  ;  but  they 
have  to  acknowledge  that  these  conclusions  explain 
most  satisfactorily  that  great  difficulty  in  the  first  Book 
of  Pausanias  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  “  Enneak¬ 
runos  episode.  ”  One  finds  it  harder  to  follow  the  German 
director  when  he  boldly  asserts  that  the  temple  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus  and  that  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  men¬ 
tioned  by  Thucydides  (II.  15)  are  not,  as  has  been  always 
thought,  the  great  Olympieon  begun  by  Pisistratus,  cn 
the  terrace  abo\e  the  river  Ilisus,  and  the  neighbouring 
Pythion  whose  site  has  been  identified,  but  are  quite 
distinct  shrines  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Acropolis. 

L  ntil  irrefragable  proof  of  the  existence  of  these  shrines  is 
found  embedded  in  the  soil,  few’  are  likely  to  assent  to 
this  exegesis  of  Thucydides. 

Athens  the  w*ork  of  the  German  Institute  natural!} 
attracts  most  attention,  but  we  must  not  overlook  the 
other  archaeological  schools.  Themainworkof  the  French 
has  been  at  Delphi,  where  endless  labour  in  copying 
and  publishing  hundreds  of  inscriptions  still  awaits  M. 
Homolle  and  his  disciples.  The  American  School  has 
at  length  completed  the  interrupted  exploration  of  the 
Heraeon  in  the  Argive  plain.  This  work  might  have 
been  finished  long  ago,  if  it  had  not  been  entrusted  to 
an  ex-director,  whose  intimacies  with  the  crowmed 
heads  of  Europe  make  constant  and  imperative  demands 
upon  his  time.  So,  at  least,  one  hears  at  Athens.  The 
British  School,  whose  chief  record  in  the  past  has  beer, 
the  excavation  of  Megalopolis,  was  not  engaged  this  vear 
in  any*  diggings  on  Greek  soil  ;  but  an  emissary  was  sent 
to  Alexandria,  where  there  had  seemed  a  good  prospect  of 
accomplishing  some  important  work.  "The  ability  and 

tact  of  the  many-sided  director,  Mr.  Ernest  Gardner _ 

who,  we  regret  to  say,  vacates  his  post  this  year— has 
made  the  School  a  greater  success  than  could  have 
been  foretold  from  the  unsatisfactory  financial  basis  on 
which  it  was  courageously  started.  Want  of  funds  has 
certainly  retarded  the  usefulness  of  an  institution  which 
should  be  of  quite  incalculable  service  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  archaeological  learning  in  England.  But  we  are 
beginning  to  realize  this.  The  Government  grant  of 
£5°°  for  five  years,  and  the  recent  meeting  at  "London 
under  Royal  auspices  encourage  us  to  expect  that  the 
School  is  about  to  enter  upon  a  new  epoch.  One  of  the 
most  cheerful  omens  is  the  warm  interest  taken  in  its 
welfare  by  the  British  Minister,  Mr.  Egerton.  Every¬ 
thing  depends  now*  upon  the  choice  of  a  new  director, 
who,  if  he  is  to  be  efficient,  must  already  possess  a  more 
than  superficial  acquaintance  with  Greek  lands  and  the 
modern  Greek  tongue,  and  have  a  practical  knowledge 
of  excavation.  \\  e  learn  with  apprehension  that  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  secure  the  post  for  an  official 
of  the  British  Museum,  who  admittedly  does  not  possess 
these  qualifications,  and  w  hose  appointment  would  strain 
the  relations  between  the  British  School  and  the  Greek 
“  Ephory  ”  of  Antiquities.  It  is  also  intended  to  reduce 
the  term  of  residence  demanded  from  the  director  by 
the  Statutes  from  eight  months  to  six,  a  change  which 
would  seriously  diminish  the  utility  of  the  institution. 

But  w*e  feel  sure  that  the  Committee  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  refuse  to  ratify  proposals  which  are  obviously 
inconsistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the  British  School. 

GLOUCESTER  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL. 

11. 

'T’HERE  is  no  harder  music  in  the  world  to  sing 
x  worthily  than  Mozart’s  Requiem,  none  than  Pur¬ 
cell  s  Te  Deum  in  D  ;  and  so  contrasted  are  they  in 
character  that  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other  makes  the 
singing  of  the  second  a  doubly  formidable  task.  The 
Te  Deum  is  full  of  the  “joy  of  life,”  of  mere  delight  in 
beauty  and  brilliance  ;  its  mood  is  for  the  most  part 
triumphant,  even  carelessly  gay  ;  every  bar  is  breezy 
every  phrase  delicately  picturesque.  The  Requiem  is 
steeped  in  sadness  and  gloom,  with  rare  moments  of 
fiery  exaltation,  or  hysterical  despair;  at  times  beauty 
has  been  almost— almost,  but  never  quite— driven  from 
Mozart’s  thought  by  the  anguish  that  tormented  him  as 
he  wrote.  Speaking  of  Bach’s  “Matthew  Passion  ” 
some  months  ago  I  said  it  “  was  an  appeal,  of  a  fo' 
and  poignancy  paralleled  only  in  the  Ninth  Symp'* 
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to  the  emotional  side  of  man’s  nature  .  .  .  the  aesthetic 

qualities  are  subordinated  to  the  utterance  of  an  over¬ 
whelming'  emotion.”  Had  I  said  “  deliberately  subor¬ 
dinated,”  I  should  have  indicated  the  main  difference  as 
well  as  the  main  likeness  between  Bach’s  masterwork  and 
Mozart’s.  The  aesthetic  qualities  are  subordinated  to  the 
expression  of  an  overwhelming  emotion  in  the  Requiem, 
but  not  deliberately:  unconsciously  rather,  perhaps  even 
against  Mozart’s  will.  Bach  set  out  with  the  intention  of 
using  his  art  to  communicate  a  certain  feeling  to  his 
listeners  ;  Mozart,  when  he  accepted  the  order  for  a 
Requiem  from  that  mysterious  messenger  clad  in  gray, 
thought  only  of  creating  a  beautiful  thing.  But  he  had 
lately  found,  to  his  great  sorrow,  that  his  ways  were  not  the 
world’s  ways,  and  fraught  with  even  graver  consequences 
was  the  world’s  discovery  that  its  ways  were  not  Mozart  s. 
Finding  all  attempts  to  turn  him  from  his  ways  fruitless, 
the  world  fought  him  with  contempt,  ostracism,  and 
starvation  for  weapons  ;  and  he  lacked  strength  for 
the  struggle.  There  had  been  a  time  when  he  could 
retire  within  himself  and  live  in  an  ideal  world  of  Don 
Giovannis  and  Figaros.  But  now  body  as  well  as  spirit 
was  over- wearied  ;  spirit  and  body  were  not  only  tired 
but  diseased  ;  and  when  he  commenced  to  work  at  the 
Requiem  the  time  was  past  for  making  beautiful  things, 
for  his  mind  was  preoccupied  with  death  and  the 
horror  of  death — the  taste  of  death  was  already  in  his 
mouth.  Had  death  come  to  him  as  to  other  men,  he 
might  have  met  it  as  other  men  do,  heroically,  or  at 
least  calmly,  without  loss  of  dignity.  But  it  came  to 
him  coloured  and  made  fearful  by  wild  imaginings,  and 
was  less  a  thought  than  an  unthinkable  horror.  He 
believed  he  had  been  poisoned,  and  Count  Walsegg  s  gray- 
clad  messenger  seemed  a  messenger  sent  from  another 
world  to  warn  him  of  the  approaching  finish-  As  he 
said,  he  wrote  the  Requiem  for  himself.  In  it  we  find 
none  of  the  sunshine  and  laughter  of  “  Don  Giovanni, 
but  only  a  painfully  pathetic  record  of  Mozart  s  misery, 
his  despair,  and  his  terror.  It  is  indeed  a  stupendous 
piece  of  art,  and  much  of  it  surpassingly  beautiful  ;  but 
the  absorbing  interest  of  it  will  always  be  that  it  is  a 
“  human  document,”  an  autobiographical  fragment,  the 
most  touching  autobiography  ever  penned. 

The  pervading  note  of  the  whole  work  is  struck  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  number.  Had  Mozart  seen  death 
as  Handel  and  Bach  saw  it,  as  the  only  beautiful  com¬ 
pletion  of  life,  or  even  as  the  last  opportunity  given  to 
men  to  meet  a  tremendous  reality  and  not  be  found 
wanting,  he  might  have  written  a  sweetly  breathed  prayer 
for  eternal  res?,  like  the  final  chorus  of  the  “  Matthew 
Fassion,”  or  given  us  something  equal  or  almost  ecqua 
the  austere  grandeur  of  the  Dead  March  in  Saul.  But  he 
saw  death  differently,  and  in  the  opening  bar  of  the 
"  Requiem  aeternam  ”  we  have  only  sullen  gloom  and 
-foreboding,  deadly  fear  begotten  of  actual  foreknowledge 
of  things  to  come.  The  discord  at  the  fifth  bar  seems  to 
•nave  given  him  the  relief  gained  by  cutting  oneself  when 
in  severe  pain ;  and  how  intense  Mozart’s  pain  was  may  be 
estimated  by  the  vigour  of  the  reaction  when  the  re¬ 
action  comes;  for  though  the  “Te  decet  hymnus  is 
like  a  gleam  of  sweet  sunshine  on  black  waters,  the 
melody  is  immediately  snatched  up,  as  it  were,  and  by 
the  furious  energy  of  the  accompaniment,  powerful 
harmonic  progressions,  and  movement  of  the  inner 
parts  (note  the  tenor  ascending  to  the  high  G  on 
‘‘  orationem  ”),  made  expressive  of  abnormal  glowing 
ecstasy.  To  know  Mozart’s  mood  when  he  wrote  the 
Requiem  is  to  have  the  key  to  the  “  Kyne."  His  artistic- 
sense  compelled  him  a  veil  the  acuteness  of  his  agony 
in  the  strict  form  of  a  regular  fugue  ;  but  here,  as 

everywhere  else  in  the  Requiem,  feeling  triumphs  oyer 
the  artistic  sense  ;  and  by  a  chromatic  change  o  w  nci 
none  but  a  Mozart  or  a  Bach  would  have  dreamed, 
the  inexpressive  formality  of  the  countersubject  is 
altered  into  a  passionate  appeal  for  mercy.  In  no  other 
work  of  Mozart  known  to  me  does  he  ever  become 
hysterical,  and  in  the  Requiem  only  once,  towards  the 
end  of  this  number,  where  the  sopranos  are  whirled 
up  to  the  high  A,  and  tenors  and  altos  strengthen  the 
rhythm ;  and  even  here  the  pause,  followed  by  that 
scholastic  cadence,  affords  a  sense  of  recovered  balance, 
hough  we  should  observe  that  the  raucous  final  chord 
h  the  third  omitted  is  in  keeping  with  the  colour  of  the 
number,  and  not  dragged  in  as  a  mere  display  ot 


pedantic  knowledge.  The  “  Dies  Iras”  is  magnificent 
music,  but  the  effect  is  enormously  intensified  by  Mozart 
first  (in  the  “Kyrie  ”)  making  us  guess  at  the  picture  by 
the  agitation  of  mind  into  which  it  throws  him,  and 
then  suddenly  drawing  the  curtain  and  letting  us  view  for 
ourselves  the  lurid  splendours ;  and  surely  no  more  awful 
picture  of  the  Judgment  was  ever  painted  than  we  have 
here  in  the  “Dies  Irae,”  “Tuba  mirum.  Re* 
tremendae,”  and  the  “  Confutatis.”  The  method  of  show- 
in0-  the  obverse  of  the  medal  first,  and  then  astonishing 
us  with  the  sudden  magnificence  of  the  other  side,  is  an 
old  one,  and  was  an  old  one  even  in  Mozart  s  time,  but 
he  uses  it  with  supreme  mastery,  and  results  that  have 
never  been  equalled.  The  most  astonishing  part  ot  the 
“  Confutatis  ”  is  the  prayer  at  the  finish,  where  strange 
cadence  upon  cadence  falls  on  the  ear  like  a  long-drawn 
sio-h,  and  the  last,  longer  drawn  than  the  rest,  “gere 
curam  mei  finis,”  followed  by  a  hushed  pause,  is  indeed 
awful  as  the  silence  of  the  finish.  Quite  as  great  is  the 
effect  of  the  same  kind  in  the  “  Agnus  Dei,”  which  was 
either  written  by  Mozart  or  by  Sussmayer  with  Mozart  s 
spirit  looking  over  him.  Written  by  Mozart,  the  Re¬ 
quiem  necessarily  abounds  in  tender  touches  :  the  trebles 
at  “  Dona  eis  ”  immediately  after  their  first  entry  ;  the 
altos  at  the  same  words  towards  the  end  of  the  number, 
and  at  the  twenty-eighth  bar  of  the  “  Kyrie  ”  ;  the  first 
part  of  the  “  Hostias,”  the  “  Agnus  Dei,”  the  wonderful 
.«  Ne  me  perdas  ”  in  the  “  Recordare.”  And  if  one  wants 
sheer  strength  and  majesty,  turn  to  the  fugue  on  “Quam 
olim  Abrahae,”  or  the  C  natural  of  the  basses  in  the 
“Sanctus  ”  But  the  prevailing  mood  is  one  of  depress- 
ing  sadness,  which  would  become  intolerable  by  reason 
of  i its  monotony  were  it  possible  to  listen  to  the  Requiem 
as  a  work  of  art  merely,  and  not  as  the  tearful  confessions 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spirits  ever  born  into  the 

"when  I  think  of  how  Mozart’s  Requiem  ought  to  be 
done,  how  it  might  be  done,  I  can  give  only  the  most 
moderate  praise  to  Mr.  Lee  Williams  and  his  choir,  and 
with  one  exception,  the  soloists.  Mr.  Watkin  Mills  was 
too  plodding  by  far,  and  delivered  (for  example)  the 
sweeping  phrase,  “  Coget  omnes  ante  thronem,  as  he 
mio-ht  a  couple  of  bars  in  an  anthem  from  Dr.  V  incent  s 
musical  grocery  store  in  Oxford  Street.  The  most 
subtle  expression,  an  almost  imperceptible  sforzando,  is 
demanded  on  the  third  syllable  of  “  Ne  me  perdas,  and 
Mr.  Mills  passed  over  the  point,  robbing  the  passage  ot 
most  of  its  significance.  Mr.  Ben  Davies  was  more 
sympathetic,  but  not  sympathetic  enough  ;  and  Miss  Anna 
Williams  persisted  either  in  shouting  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  sentimentalizing  phrases  which,  b(poause  they 
are  already  overcharged  with  emotion,  will  the  less 
bear  such  treatment.  The  only  one  of  the  quartet  who 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  her  work  was  Miss  Jessie  King, 
who  has  yet  much  to  learn  of  the  technique  of  her  art 
and  needs  experience,  but  has  finer  instincts  than  are 
common  just  now.  The  chorus  was  heavy-footed  and 
lacking  in  mobility,  and  the  band  did  about  as  well  as  a 
band  can  do  in  the  circumstances.  The  fact  that  it  did  no 
better  shows  that  the  circumstances  should  be  altered. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  to  insert  Beethoven  s  Fin; 
Symphony  between  the  Requiem  and  Purcells  Te 
D^eum,  for,  so  to  speak,  it  enabled  us  to  get  partly  rid 
of  the  taste  of  the  one  before  we  commenced  on  t  e 
other— partly,  but  by  no  means  entirely,  for  apparently 
Mr.  Williams  had  not  realized  the  enormous  gulf  be¬ 
tween  the  two  kinds  of  music  ;  and  by  rendering  Purcell  s 
archaic  passages  in  a  spirit  modern  enough,  it  not  too 
modern,  for  anything  in  even  the  Requiem,  he  gave  us 
something  which  might  be  very  interesting  to  those  who 
did  not  know  their  Purcell,  but  which  was  certainly  not 
Purcell,  nor  to  those  who  know  Purcell,  specially  interest¬ 
ing  Still,  it  was  as  well  to  perform  the  work,  if  only  be¬ 
cause  when  it  is  sufficiently  well  known  we  may  some  day 
hope  to  hear  it  rightly  sung.  For  the  same  reason  I  hail 
with  qualified  pleasure  Dr.  Bridge  s  new  edition  of  the  Te 
Deum,  published  by  Messrs.  Novello.  Ever  since  Dr 
Boyce  “improved,”  or  edited,  PurceU  s  work,  almost 
rewriting  several  numbers,  the  extent  of  his  mutilations 
has  been  notorious,  for  copies  of  the  original  edlt>° 

1607  are  in  existence.  Recently,  to  the  intense  amuse 
ment  of  some  scoffers,  who  have  never  a  word  of  praise 
for  anything  done  by  an  Academic,  Dr.  Bridge  dis 
covered”  that  Dr.  Boyce’s  version  was  scarcely  a  model 
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to  the  emotional  side  of  man’s  nature  .  .  .  the  aesthetic 
qualities  are  subordinated  to  the  utterance  of  an  over¬ 
whelming  emotion.”  Had  I  said  “  deliberately  subor- 
dihated,”  I  should  have  indicated  the  main  difference  as 
■well  as  the  main  likeness  between  Bach’s  masterwork  and 
Mozart’s.  The  aesthetic  qualities  are  subordinated  to  the 
expression  of  an  overwhelming  emotion  in  the  Requiem, 
but  not  deliberately:  unconsciously  rather,  perhaps  even 
against  Mozart’s  will.  Bach  set  out  with  the  intention  of 
using  his  art  to  communicate  a  certain  feeling  to  his 
listeners ;  Mozart,  when  he  accepted  the  order  for  a 
Requiem  from  that  mysterious  messenger  clad  in  gray, 
thought  only  of  creating  a  beautiful  thing.  But  he  had 
lately  found,  to  his  great  sorrow,  that  his  ways  were  not  the 
world’s  ways,  and  fraught  with  even  graver  consequences 
•was  the  world’s  discovery  that  its  ways  were  not  Mozart’s. 
Finding  all  attempts  to  turn  him  from  his  ways  fruitless, 
•the  world  fought  him  with  contempt,  ostracism,  and 
starvation  for  weapons ;  and  he  lacked  strength  for 
the  struggle.  There  had  been  a  time  when  he  could 
retire  within  himself  and  live  in  an  ideal  world  of  Don 
Giovannis  and  Figaros.  But  now  body  as  well  as  spirit 
was  over- wearied  ;  %  spirit  and  body  were  not  only  tired 
but  diseased  ;  and  when  he  commenced  to  work  at  the 
Requiem  the  time  was  past  for  making  beautiful  things, 
for  his  mind  was  preoccupied  with  death  and  the 
horror  of  death — the  taste  of  death  was  already  in  his 
mouth.  Had  death  come  to  him  as  to  other  men,  he 
might  have  met  it  as  other  men  do,  heroically,  or  at 
‘least  calmly,  without  loss  of  dignity.  But  it  came  to 
him  coloured  and  made  fearful  by  wild  imaginings,  and 
was  less  a  thought  than  an  unthinkable  horror.  He 
believed  he  had  been  poisoned, andCount  Walsegg’sgray- 
clad  messenger  seemed  a  messenger  sent  from  another 
world  to  warn  him  of  the  approaching  finish.  As  he 
■said,  he  wrote  the  Requiem  for  himself.  In  it  we  find 
none  of  the  sunshine  and  laughter  of  “  Don  Giovanni,” 
hut  only  a  painfully  pathetic  record  of  Mozart’s  misery, 
his  despair,  and  his  terror.  It  is  indeed  a  stupendous 
piece  of  art,  and  much  of  it  surpassingly  beautiful ;  but 
'the  absorbing  interest  of  it  will  always  be  that  it  is  a 
“  human  document,”  an  autobiographical  fragment,  the 
most  touching  autobiography  ever  penned. 

The  pervading  note  of  the  whole  work  is  struck  at  the 
^beginning  of  the  first  number.  Had  Mozart  seen  death 
as  Handel  and  Bach  saw  it,  as  the  only  beautiful  com¬ 
pletion  of  life,  or  even  as  the  last  opportunity  given  to 
-men  to  meet  a  tremendous  reality  and  not  be  found 
wanting,  he  might  have  written  a'sweetly  breathed  prayer 
for  eternal  rest,  like  the  final  chorus  of  the  “  Matthew 
Passion,”  or  given  us  something  equal  or  almost  equal  to 
the  austere  grandeur  of  the  Dead  March  in  Saul.  But  he 
rsaw  death  differently,  and  in  the  opening  bar  of  the 
“  Requiem  aeternam  ”  we  have  only  sullen  gloom  and 
foreboding,  deadly  fear  begotten  of  actual  foreknowledge 
of  things  to  come.  The  discord  at  the  fifth  bar  seems  to 
have  given  him  the  relief  gained  by  cutting  oneself  when 
:ln  severe  pain ;  and  how  intense  Mozart’s  pain  was  may  be 
estimated  by  the'  Vigour  of  the  reaction  w'hen  the  re¬ 
daction  domes  '  for  though  the  “Te  decet  hymnus”  is 
like  a  gleam  of  sweet  sunshine  on  black  waters,  the 
•melody  is  immediately  snatched  up,  as  it  were,  and  by 
'the  Furious  energy  of  the  accompanimenf,  powerful 
•harmonic  progressions,  and  movement  of  the  inner 
parts  (note  the  tenor  ascending  to  the  high  G  on 
“  orationem  ”),  made  expressive  of  abnormal  glowing 
ecstasy.  To  know  Mozart’s  mood  when  he  wrote  the 
Requiem  is.  to  have  the  key  to  the  “Kyrie."  His  artistjc 
sense  compelled  him  to  veil  the  acuteness  of  his  agony 
•in  the  strict  form  of  a  regular  fugue  ;  but  here,  as 
everywhere  else  in  the  Requiem,  feeling  triumphs  over 
the  artistic  sense  ;  and  by  a  chromatic  chknge  of  which 
none  but  a  Mozart  or  a  Bach  would  have  dreamed, 
the  inexpressive  formality  of  the  countersubject  is 
altered  into  a' passionate  appeal  for  mercy.  In  no  other 
work  of  Mozart  known  to  me  does  he  ever  become 
•hysterical,  and  in  the  Requiem  only  once,  towards  the 
end  of  this  number,  where  the  sopranos  are  whirled 
up  to  the  high  A,  and  tenors  and  altos  strengthen  the 
rhythm ;  and  even  here  the  pause,  followed  by  that 
scholastic  cadence,  affords  a  sense  of  recovered  balance, 
though  we  should  observe  that  the  raucous  final  chord 
with  the  third  omitted  is  in  keeping  with  the  colour  of  the 
whole.nujnber,  and  not  dragged  in  as  a  mere  display  of 


pedantic  knowledge.  The  “Dies  Iras”  is  magnificent 
music,  but  the  effect  is  enormously  intensified  by  Mozart 
first  (in  the  “Kyrie”)  making  us  guess  at  the  picture  by 
the  agitation  of  mind  into  which  it  throws  him,  and 
then  suddenly  drawing  the  curtain  and  letting  us  view  for 
ourselves  the  lurid  Splendours;  and  surely  no  more  awful 
picture  of  the  Judgment  was  ever  painted  than  we  have 
here  in  the  “Dies  Irae,”  “Tuba  mirum,”  “Rex 
tremendae,”  and  the  “Confutatis."  The  method  of  show¬ 
ing  the  obverse  of  the  medal  first,  and  then  astonishing 
us  with  the  sudddn  magnificence  of  the  other  side,  is  an 
old  one,  and  was  an  old  one  even  in  Mozart’s  time,  but 
he  uses  it  with  supreme  mastery,  and  results  that  have 
never  been  equalled.  The  most  astonishing  part  of  the 
“  Confutatis  ”  is  the  prayer  at  the  finish,  where  stfange 
cadence  upon  cadence  falls  on  the  ear  like  a  long-drawn 
sigh,  and  the  last,  longer  drawn  than  the  rest,  “  gere 
curam  mei  finis,”  followed  by  a  hushed  pause,  is  indeed 
awful  as  the  silence  of  the  finish.  Quite  as  great  is  the 
effect  of  the  same  kind  in  the  “  Agnus  Dei,”  which  was 
either  written  by  Mozart  or  by  Sussmayer  with  Mozart’s 
spirit  looking  over  him.  Written  by  Mozart,  the  Re¬ 
quiem  necessarily  abounds  in  tender  touches  :  the  trebles 
at  “  Dona  eis  ”  immediately  after  their  first  entry ;  the 
altos  at  the  same  words  towards  the  end  of  the  number, 
and  at  the  twenty-eighth  bar  of  the  “  Kyrie”  ;  the  first 
part  of  the  “  Hostias,”  the  “  Agnus  Dei,”  the  wonderful 
“  Ne  me  perdas  ”  in  the  “  Recordare.”  And  if  one  wants 
sheer  strength  and  majesty,  turn  to  the  fugue  on  “Quam 
olim  Abrahae,”  or  the  C  natural  of  the  basses  in  the 
“  Sanctus.”  But  the  prevailing  mood  is  one  of  depress¬ 
ing  sadness,  which  would  become  intolerable  by  reason 
of  its  monotony  were  it  possible  to  listen  to  the  Requiem 
as  a  work  of  art  merely,  and  not  as  the  tearful  confessions 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spirits  ever  born  into  the 
world. 

When  I  think  of  how  Mozart’s  Requiem  ought  to  be 
done,  how  it  might  be  done,  I  can  give  only  the  most 
moderate  praise  to  Mr.  Lee  Williams  and  his  choir,  and 
with  one  exception,  the  soloists.  Mr.  Watkin  Mills  was 
too  plodding  by  far,  and  delivered  (for  example)  the 
sweeping  phrase,  “  Coget  omnes  ante  thronem,”  as  he 
might  a  couple  of  bars  in  an  anthem  from  Dr.  Vincent’s 
musical  grocery  store  in  Oxford  Street.  The  most 
subtle  expression,  an  almost  imperceptible  sforzando,  is 
demanded  on  the  third  syllable  of  “  Ne  me  perdas, ’’.and 
Mr.  Mills  passed  over  the  point,  robbing  the  passage  of 
most  of  its  significance.  Mr.  Ben  Davies  was  more 
sympathetic,  but  not  sympathetic  enough;  and  Miss  Anna 
Williams  persisted  either  in  shouting  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  sentimentalizing  phrases  which,  because  they 
are  already  overcharged  with  emotion,  will  the  less 
bear  such  treatment.  The  only  one  of  the  quartet  who 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  her  work  was  Miss  Jessie  King, 
who  has  yet  much  to  learn  of  the  technique  of  her  art 
and  needs  experience,  but  has  finer  instincts  than  are 
common  just  now.  The  chorus  was  heavy-footed  and 
lacking  in  mobility,  and  the  band  did  about  as  well  as  a 
band  can  do  in  the  circumstances.  The  fact  that  it  did  ho 
better  shows  that  the  circumstances  should  be  altered. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  to  insert  Beethoven’s  First 
Symphony  between  the  Requiem  and  Purcell’s  Te 
Deum,  for,  so  to  speak,  it  enabled  us  to  get  partly  rid 
o(  the  taste  of  the  one  before  we  commenced  on  the 
other — partly,  but  by  no  means  entirely,  for  apparently 
,Mr.  Williams  had  not  realized  the  enormous  gulf  be¬ 
tween  the  two  kinds  of  music ;  and  by  rendering  Purcell’s 
archaic  passages  in  a  spirit  modern  enough,  if  rio't  too 
modern,  for  anything  in  even  the  Requiem,  he  gave  us 
something' which  might  be  very  interesting  to  those  who 
did  not  know  their  Purcell,  but  which  was  certainly  not 
Purcell,  nor  to  those  who  know  Purcell,  specially  interest¬ 
ing’.  Still,  it  was  as  well  to  perform  fhe  work,  if  only  be¬ 
cause  whenit  is  sufficiently  well  known  we  may  some  day 
hope  to  hear  it  rightly  sung.  For  the  same  reason  I  hall 
with  qualified  pleasure  Dr.  Bridge’s  new  edition  of  the  Te 
Deum,  published  by  Messrs.  Novello.  Ever  since  Dr 
Boyce  “improved,”  or  edited,  Purcell’s  work,  almost 
rewriting  several  numbers,  the  extent  of  his  mutilations 
has  been  notorious,  for  copies  of  the  original  edition  of 
1697  are  in  existence.  Recently,  to  the  intense  amuse¬ 
ment  of  some  scoffers,  who  have  never  a  word  of  praise 
for  anything  done  by  an  Academic,  Dr.  Bridge  “  dis¬ 
covered”  that  Dr.  Boyce’s  version  was  scarcely  a  model 
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■of  accuracy,  and  in  haste  he  published  this  new  edition. 
1  trust  that  if  in  course  of  his  investigations  he  finds  that 
Handel  did  not  write  the  accompaniments  generally 
played  to  the  “Messiah,”  and  publishes  a  genuine 
edition  of  that  little  known  work,  he  may  not  treat 
Handel  so  badly  as  he  treated  Purcell.  To  correct 
errors  is  well ;  but  to  inform  singers  in  a  footnote  that 
they  are  permitted  to  maul  phrases  in  a  way  that  might 
have  alarmed  even  the  late  Dr.  Boyce,  is  sheer  im¬ 
pudence. 

I  find  that  no  space  remains  to  discuss  Mr.  Cowen’s 
“  Transfiguration,”  but  as  my  opinion  of  Mr.  Cowen 
and  all  his  works  has  often  been  expressed  in  these 
columns,  the  omission  is  no  great  matter.  One  or  two 
quotations  from  the  “poetry”  provided  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Bennett,  at,  I  hope,  a  remunerative  rate  per  yard,  may 
be  agreeable  : 

“  Let  it  be  even  so. 

O  Elder  Brother,  come, 

And  make  our  hearts  Thy  home, 

Thy  temples  here  below.” 

“Home,”  it  appears,  rhymes  with  “come”  in  Mr. 
Bennett’s  suburb  ;  and  while  a  number  of  hearts  make 
■only  one  home,  one  templeisapparently equal toone  heart. 
After  this  such  epithets  as  “effulgent  Lord,”  reminding 
•he  of  “  Babe  portentous”  in  “  Bethlehem,”  fall  a  little 
flat.  Of  the  performance,  really  ably  conducted  by  Mr. 
Cowen,  I  need  only  say  that  the  chorus  did  its  best,  and 
that  the  singing  of  Mr.  David  Bispham  was  worthy  of 
infinitely  better  work.  And  I  need  not  discuss  the 
festival  further,  for  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  said 
Jast  week,  and  nothing  to  alter.  J.  F.  R. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

“  Romeo  and  Juliet.”  Lyceum  Theatre.  21  Septem¬ 
ber,  1895. 

T_J  OW  we  lavish  our  money  and  our  worship  on 
L  Shakespeare  without  in  the  least  knowing  why  ! 
From  time  to  time  we  ripen  for  a  new  act  of  homage. 
Great  preparations  are  made  ;  high  hopes  are  raised  ; 
•everyone  concerned,  from  the  humblest  persona  muta  on 
the  stage  to  the  sworn  first-nighter  in  the  gallery,  is 
full  of  earnest  belief  that  the  splendour  of  the  Swan  will 
be  revealed  at  last,  like  the  Holy  Grail.  And  yet  the 
point  of  the  whole  thing  is  missed  every  time  with  ludic¬ 
rous  ineptitude ;  and  often  a  ruined  actor-manager 
spends  the  rest  of  his  life,  like  the  Ancient  Mariner,  in 
telling  the  tale  of  what  it  cost,  and  how  So-and-So  got 
his  (or  her)  first  chance  in  it,  and  how  such  and  such 
other  eminent  people  declared  that  nothing  like  it  had 
ever  been  done  before,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
Still,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  try  and  try  and 
try  again.  Every  revival  helps  to  exhaust  the  number 
of  possible  ways  of  altering  Shakespeare’s  plays  unsuc¬ 
cessfully,  and  so  hastens  the  day  when  the  mere  desire 
for  novelty  will  lead  to  the  experiment  of  leaving  them 
unaltered.  Let  us  see  what  there  is  to  learn  from 
Mr.  Forbes  Robertson’s  revival  of  “  Romeo  and  Juliet,” 
before  that  goes  the  way  of  all  the  other  revivals.  I 
hardly  like  to  call  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  an  artist, 
because  he  is  notoriously  an  Englishman  with  a  taste 
tor  painting,  and  the  two  things  are  usually  incom¬ 
patible.  Your  Englishman  always  conceives  that  to  be 
romantic  and  to  have  a  susceptible  imagination  is  to  be 
potentially  a  painter.  His  eye  for  form"  may  be  that  of 
a  carpenter,  his  sense  of  colour  that  of  a  haberdasher’s 
window-dresser  in  the  Old  Kent  Road  :  no  matter,  he 
can  still  imagine  historical  scenes—"  King  James  receiv¬ 
ing  the  news  of  the  landing  of  William  of  Orange  ”  or 
the  like — and  draw  them  and  colour  them,  or  he  can 
dress  up  his  wife  as  Zenobia  or  Dante’s  Beatrice  or 
Dolly  Varden,  according  to  her  style,  and  copy  her.  I 
do  not  level  these  disparaging  observations  at  Mr. 
Forbes  Robertson  :  I  only  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
approach  his  latest  enterprise  completely  free  from  the 
common  assumption  that  he  is  likely  to  stage  “  Romeo 
and  Juliet”  better  than  any  one  else  because  he  paints 
pictures  and  sends  them  to  the  exhibitions  occasionally. 
To  be  quite  frank,  I  am  rather  prejudiced  against  him 
by  that  fact,  since  I  learnt  in  the  days  when  I  criticized 
pictures  that  his  sense  of  colour  is  essentially  and  Bri- 
ta-nnically  an  imaginative  and  moral  one  :  that  is,  he 
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associates  low  tones  (“quiet  colours  ”  they  call  them  in 
Marshall  &  Snellgrove’s)  with  dignity  and  decency, 
and  white  linen  with  cleanliness  and  respectability.  I 
am  therefore  not  surprised  to  find  the  dresses  at  the 
Lyceum,  though  handsome  and  expensive,  chastened  by 
the  taste  of  an  English  gentleman  ;  so  that  the  stalls 
can  contemplate  the  fourteenth  century7  and  yet  feel  at 
home  there — a  remarkable  result,  and  a  very  desirable 
one  for  those  who  like  it.  “Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell’s 
dresses,”  says  the  programme,  “have  been  carried  out  by 
Mrs.  Mason,  of  New  Burlington  Street.”  I  can  only 
say  that  I  wish  they7  had  been  carried  out  and  buried. 
They  belong  to  Mrs.  Mason,  and  are  her  triumph,  instead 
of  to  Mrs.  Campbell.  I  know  how  to  value  an  actress 
who  is  an  artist  in  dressing  fashionably,  like  Miss  Ger¬ 
trude  Kingston  ;  and  I  delight  in  one  who  is  an  artist 
in  dressing  originally,  like  Miss  Ellen  Terry  ;  but  a  lady 
who  is  dressed  by  somebody  else,  according  to  some¬ 
body  else’s  ideas,  like  any  dressmaker-made  woman  of 
fashion,  is  artistically  quite  out  of  the  question  ;  and  I 
can  only  excuse  the  Lyceum  Juliet  costumes  on  the 
supposition  that  Mrs.  Campbell  deliberately  aimed  at 
suggesting  by  them  the  tutelage  of  a  girl  of  fourteen 
who  is  not  yet  allowed  to  choose  her  own  dresses. 

The  scenery  is  excellent.  Mr.  William  Harford’s 
“  public  place  in  Verona”  has  only  one  defect,  and  that 
a  very  English  one.  The  sky  is  too  cold,  and  the 
cypresses  too  pale  :  better  have  painted  them  with  dabs 
of  warm  brown  on  an  actually  gold  sky  in  the  beautiful 
old  fashion,  than  have  risked  that  Constablesque 
su&&est'on>  faint  as  it  is,  of  English  raininess  and  chill. 
But  tor  the  rest,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  flood  of 
the  Adige  is  really  hurrying  along  behind  that  embank¬ 
ment  as  Mercutio  leans  idly  over  it.  Friar  Laurence’s 
cell,  too,  is  good  :  one  can  feel  the  shadowed  cloisters 
outside,  with  the  sunlight  and  the  well  in  the  middle  of 
the  quadrangle  ;  and  though  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
simple  friar’s  cell  often  ran  to  the  luxury  of  a  couple  of 
frescoes  by  Giotto,  yet  the  touch  is  suggestive  and 
pardonable.  Mr.  Ryan’s  corner  of  Mantua  in  the  last 
act  would  be  perfect  if  the  light  could  only  be  forced  to 
Italian  pitch  :  in  fact  it  surpasses  the  real  thing  in  respect 
of  its  freedom  from  the  atrocious  Mantuan  stenches 
and  huge  mosquitoes  from  the  marshes.  Mr.  Harker 
has  only  one  scene,  that  of  Capulet’s  ball,  a  beautiful 
fourteenth-century  loggia;  whilst  Mr.  Harford,  having 
to  do  another  scene  in  Capulet’s  house,  has  jumped 
forward  to  genteelly  elegant  Renascence  work  in  carved 
white  marble,  in  the  manner  of  the  Miracoli  at  Venice. 
It  will  be  inferred,  and  rightly  inferred,  that  the  scenery 
is  enormously  in  advance  of  that  to  which  Mr.  Augustin 
Daly  treated  us  for  “The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.” 
No  doubt  Mr.  Daly  paid  as  much  as  Mr.  Forbes  Robert¬ 
son  ;  but  Mr.  Daly’s  scene-painters  copP  bad  work, 
and  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson’s  have  cop:  good.  That 
makes  all  the  difference. 

Of  course,  in  criticizing  the  gener  1  effect,  the  play 
and  the  acting  cannot  be  altogether  left  out  of  account, 
though  it  would  be  unfair  to  lay  too  much  stress  on 
them.  Perhaps  the  most  difficult  character  in  the  play 
as  far  as  finesse  of  execution  goes  is  Mercutio.  We  see 
Mercutio  in  his  first  scene  as  a  wit  and  fantasist  of  the 
most  delicate  order.  In  his  next,  apparently  without 
any  shock  to  the  Elizabethan  sense  of  congruity,  he  is  a 
detestable  and  intolerable  cad,  the  exact  prototype  of 
our  modern  ’Arry.  The  change  gives  such  another 
glimpse  into  the  manners  of  that  time  as  you  get  in 
“Much  Ado”  from  the  astonishment  which  Benedick 
creates  by  taking  to  washing  his  face  every  day.  By 
stage  tradition,  Mercutio  is  as  much  a  leading  part  as 
Romeo,  if  not  more  so.  Therefore,  when  the  manager 
chooses  Romeo,  he  should  be  particularly  careful  to 
choose  a  good  Mercutio,  lest  he  should  appear  to  have 
that  part  purposely  underplayed.  Perhaps  this  was  why 
Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  went  so  far  out  of  his  way  as 
to  cast  Mr.  Coghlan  for  the  part.  If  so,  he  overreached 
himself ;  for  he  could  not  possibly  have  made  a  worse 
choice.  I  really  cannot  express  myself  politely  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Coghlan’s  performance.  He  lounges,  he 
mumbles,  he  delivers  the  (Jueen  Mab  speech  in  a  raffish 
patter  which  takes,  and  is  apparently  deliberately 
meant  to  take,  all  beauty  of  tone  and  grace  of  measure 
out  of  it.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Coghlan  has  studied  the 
part  carefully,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  since 
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the  visit  of  the  Montagues  to  Capulet’s  ball  is  a 
vouno-  bloods’  escapade,  Mercutio  should  be  represented 
as  coming  half  drunk  and  lolling  on  the  stone  seat 
outside  to  repeat  a  tipsy  rigmarole  about  nothing.  In 
that  case  I  must  express  my  entire  disagreement  with  Mr. 
Co^hlan’s  reading.  Shakespeare  never  leaves  me  in  any 
doubt  as  to  when  he  means  an  actor  to  play  Sir  Toby 
Belch  and  when  to  play  Mercutio,  or  when  he  means  an 
actor  to  speak  measured  verse  and  when  slipshod 

colloquial  prose.  ,  .  ,  . 

Far  better  than  Mr.  Coghlan  s  Mercutio,  and  yet 
quite  the  worst  impersonation  I  have  ever  seen  of  a  not 
very  difficult  old  woman’s  part,  was  Miss  Dolores 
Drummond’s  Nurse.  Tybalt’s  is  such  an  unmercifull) 
bad  part  that  one  can  hardly  demand  anything  from  its 
representative  except  that  he  should  brush  his  hair  when 
he  comes  to  his  uncle’s  ball  (a  condition  which  he  in¬ 
variably  repudiates)  and  that  he  should  be  so  consummate 
a  swordsman  as  to  make  it  safe  for  Romeo  to  fall  on 
him  with  absolute  abandonment,  and  annihilate  him  as 
Jean  de  Reszke  used  to  annihilate  Montariol.  This  is 
one  of  the  great  sensations  of  the  play  :  unless  an  actor 
is  capable  of  a  really  terrible  explosion  of  rage,  he  had 
better  let  Romeo  alone.  Unfortunately,  the  “  fire-e\  ed 
fury  ”  before  which  Tybalt  falls  lies  outside  the  gentle¬ 
manly  limits  of  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson’s  stage  instinct  ; 
and  it  may  be  that  his  skill  as  an  actor  is  not  equal  to 
the  task  of  working-up  the  audience  to.  the  point  at 
which  they  will  imagine  an  explosion  which  cannot,  of 
course,  be  real.  At  all  events  the  duel  scene  has  none 
of  the  murderous  excitement  which  is  the  whole  dramatic 
point  of  it  :  it  is  tamed  down  to  a  mere  formal  pretext 
for  the  banishment  of  Romeo.  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson 
has  evidently  no  sympathy  with  Shakespeare’s  love  of.  a 
shindy  :  you  see  his  love  of  law  and  order  coming  out  in 
his  stage' management  of  the  fighting  scenes.  Nobody 
is  allowed  to  enjoy  the  scrimmage  :  Capulet  and  Montague 
are  silenced  ;  and  the  spectators  of  the  duel  are  women 
—I  should  say  ladies— who  look  intensely  shocked  to 
see  gentlemen  of  position  so  grossly  forgetting  them¬ 
selves.  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  himself  fights  with 
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unconcealed  repugnance  :  he  makes  you  feel  that  to  do 
it  in  that  disorderly  way,  without  seconds,  without  a 
doctor,  showing  temper  about  it,  and  actually  calling 
his  adversary  names,  jars  unspeakably  on  him.  Far 
otherwise  have  we  seen  him  as  Orlando  wrestling  w  ith 
Charles.  But  there  the  contest  was  in  the  presence  of 
a  court,  with  measured  ground  and  due  formality— under 
Oueensberry  rules,  so  to  speak.  For  the  rest,  Mr. 
Forbes  Robertson  is  very  handsome,  very  well  dressed, 
very  perfectly  behaved.'  His  assortment  of  tones,  of 
gestures,  of  facial  expressions,  of  attitudes,  are  limited 
to  half  a  dozen  apiece  ;  but  they  are  carefully  selected 
and  all  of  the  best.  The  arrangements  in  the  last  scene 
are  exceedingly  nice  :  the  tomb  ot  the  Capulets  is 
beautifully  kept,  well  lighted,  and  conveniently  accessible 
by  a  couple  of  broad  steps — quite  like  a  new  cathedral 
chapel.  Indeed,  when  Romeo,  contemplating  the  bier 
of  Juliet  (which  reflected  the  utmost  credit  on  the  under¬ 
taker)  said  :  .  ,  , 

“  I  still  will  stay  with  thee, 

And  never  from  this  palace  of  dim  night 

Depart  again,”  ...  . 

I  felt  that  the  sacrifice  he  was  making  in  doing  without 
a  proper  funeral  was  greatly  softened.  Romeo  was  a 
gentleman  to  the  last.  He  laid  out  Paris  after  killing 
him  as  carefully  as  if  he  were  folding  up  his  best  suit  ot 
clothes.  One  remembers  Irving,  a  dim  figure  dragging 
a  horrible  burden  down  through  the  gloom  “into  the 
rotten  jaws  of  death,”  and  reflects  on  the  differences  of 
imaginative  temperament  that  underlie  the  differences 
of  acting  and  stage-managing. 

As  to  Juliet,  she  danced  like  the  daughter  of  Herodias. 
And  she  knew  the  measure  of  her  lines  to  a  hairsbreadth. 
Did  I  not  say,  long  ago,  that  Mrs.  I  anqueray  s  piano¬ 
playing  was  worth  all  the  rest  of  her ?  And  yet  I  was 
taken  in  by  Mrs.  Tanqueray — also  by  Mrs.  Ebbsmith, 
as  we  all  were.  Woman’s  great  art  is  to  lie  lowr,  and 
let  the  imagination  of  the  male  endow'  her  with  depths. 
How  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  must  have  laughed,  at  us 
whilst  we  were  giving  her  all  the  credit — if  credit  it  were 

_ for  our  silly  psychologizing  over  those  Pinero  parts  ! 

As  Juliet  she  still  fits  herself  into  the  hospitable  manly 
heart  without  effort,  simply  because  she  is  a  wonderful 


person,  not  only  in  mere  facial  prettiness,  in  which 
respect  she  is  perhaps  not  superior  to  the  bevy  of 
“extra  ladies”  in  the  fashionable  scenes  in  the  new 
Drury  Lane  play,  not  even  in  her  light,  beautifully  pro¬ 
portioned  figure,  but  in  the  extraordinary  swiftness  and 
certainty  of  her  physical  self-command.  I  am  convinced 
that  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  could  thread  a  needle  with 
her  toes  at  the  first  attempt  as  rapidly,  as  smoothly,,  as 
prettily,  and  as  with  as  much  attention  to  spare  for  doing 
anything  else  at  the  same  time  as  she  can  play  an 
arpeggio.  This  physical  talent,  which  is  seldom 
consciously  recognized  except  wThen  it  is.  professedly 
specialized'  in  some  particular  direction  (as  in  the  case,, 
for  instance,  of  Miss  Letty  Lind).,  will,  when,  accom¬ 
panied  by  nimbleness  of  mind,  quick  observation,  and 
lively  theatrical  instinct,  carry  any  actress  with  a  rush 
to  the  front  of  her  profession,  as  it  has  carried.  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell.  Her  Juliet,  nevertheless,  is  an 
immature  performance  at  all  the  exceptional  points, 
which,  please  remember,  are  not  very  numerous,  much  ot 
Juliet’s  business  being  of  a  kind  that  no  “  leading  lady 
of  ordinary  ability  could  possibly  fail  in.  All  the 
conscious  ideas  gathered  by  her  from  the  part  and 
carried  out  in  planned  strokes  of  her  own  are  common¬ 
place.  There  is  not  a  touch  of  tragedy,  not  a  throb  ot 
love  or  fear,  temper  instead  of  passion:  in.  short,  a 
Juliet  as  unawakened  as  Richard  III.,  one  in  whose 
death  you  don’t  believe,  though  you  would  not  cry  over 
it  if  you  did  believe.  Nothing  of  it  is  memorable  except 
the  dance — the  irresistible  dance. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  in  judging  an  attempt  to 
play  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  that  the  parts  are  made 
almost  impossible,  except  to  actors  of  positive  genius, 
skilled  to  the  last  degree  in  metrical  declamation,  by  the 
way  in  which  the  poetry,  magnificent,  as  it  .  is,  is  inter¬ 
larded  by  the  miserable  rhetoric  and  silly  logical  conceits 
which  were  the  foible  of  the  Elizabethans.  When  Juliet 
comes  out  on  her  balcony  and,  having  propounded  the 
question,  “What’s  in  a  name?”  proceeds  to  argue  it 
out  like  an  amateur  attorney  in  Christmas-card  verse  ot 
the  “rose  by  any  other  name”  order,  no  actress  can 
make  it  appear  natural  to  a  century  which  has  discovered 
the  art  of  giving  prolonged  and  intense  dramatic  expres¬ 
sion  to  pure  feeling  alone,  without  any  skeleton  of  argu¬ 
ment  or  narrative,  by  means  of  music.  .  Romeo  has  lines 
that  tighten  the  heart  or  catch  you  up  into  the  heights, 
alternately  with  heartless  fustian  and  silly  ingenuities 
that  make  you  curse  Shakespeare’s  stagestruckness  and 
his  youthful  inability  to  keep  his  brains,  quiet..  It  needs 
a  great  flowing  tide  of  passion,  an  irresistibly  impetuous 
march  of  music,  to  carry  us  over  these,  pitfalls  and 
stumbling-blocks,  even  when  we  are  foolish  enough  to 
mistake  the  good  for  the  bad,  and  to  reverently  accept 
Mr.  Coghlan  as  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  Mercutio. 
It  would  be  folly  to  hold  out  any  such  hopes  of  rescue 
at  the  Lyceum.  Of  the  whole  company  there  is  only 
one  member  who  achieves  artistic  respectability  as  a 
Shakespearean  player,  and  that  is  Mr.  Warde  as  Capulet. 
For  the  most  part,  one  has  to  listen  to  the  music  ol 
Shakespeare — in  which  music,  I  repeat  again  and  again,, 
the  whole  worth  and  charm  of  these  early  plays  of  his 
lies— as  one  might  listen  to  a  symphony  of  Beethoven  s 
with  all  the  parts  played  on  the  bones,  the  big  drum, 
and  the  Jew’s-harp.  But  the  production  is  an  unsparing 
effort,  and  therefore  as  honourable  to  Mr.  Forbes  Robert¬ 
son’s  management  as  the  highest  artistic  success  could 
make  it.  The  more  efforts,  of  that  kind  we  have,  the 
sooner  we  shall  have  the  artistic  success.  C*. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

]\T  OTWITHSTANDING  some  anxiety  in  connection 
IN  with  the  Settlement,  the  tone  of  the  Money 
Market  was  fairly  firm.  Money  was  in  plentiful  supp.y 
for  carry-over  purposes,  and  the  loan  rates,  thoug 
several  instances  excessive,  were,  as  a  rule,  mu 
than  had  been  generally  anticipated.  Discount  rates 
were  pretty  much  the  same  as  usual.  Short  loans  were 
offered  at  from  \  to  \  per  cent ;  the  rate  for  three  mont 
was  steady  at  |  per  cent,  for  four  months  it  was  ^  to  * 
per  cent,  while  for  six  months’  to  i  per  cent  ruled 
S?e  Paris  cheque  rose  to  a5f.  Home  Government 

securities  were  steady  ;  Colonial  loans  were  firm,  and 
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■Consols  closed  on  Thursday  at  107^  for  money  and 
I07r§  ^or  account.  The  Bank-rate  remains  unchanged 
at  2  per  cent. 

The  Bank  of  England  Return  issued  on  Thursday 
shows  that  the  reserve  has  increased  by  £1,195, 000,  the 
total  now  being  £34,644,000.  The  public  deposits  have 
increased  by  £815,000,  but  other  deposits  show  a  falling 
off  of  ,£111,000,  in  spite  of  the  large  influx  of  gold 
during  the  week.  The  “other  securities”  show  a 
decrease  of  £"454,000,  part  of  which  sum,  however, 
represents  repayments  by  the  market  to  the  Bank. 
The  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  has  improved 
from  60J  to  61  £  per  cent. 

On  the  Stock  Exchange  business  was  rather  quiet, 
the  Settlement  compelling  a  large  amount  of  attention  ; 
but  markets  were  generally  steady.  Although  some 
heavy  realizations  preceded  the  Settlement,  prices  ruled 
fairly  strong,  chiefly  on  Paris  and  Continental  buying  ; 
and  there  was  every  indication  of  a  renewal  of  activity 
when  the  Settlement  was  over.  It  is  not  anticipated 
that  the  crusade  which  Paris  stockbrokers  have  inaugu¬ 
rated  against  new  mining  enterprises  will  have  much 
affect,  though  it  could  be  hoped  that  it  might. 

Home  Railways  were,  on  the  whole,  encouraging,  and 
prices  closed  firm.  The  very  favourable  traffic  receipts 
of  the  Brighton,  South-Eastern,  and  other  companies 
materially  assisted  in  strengthening  the  market,  and  the 
continuation  rates  were  much  easier  than  at  the  last 
Settlement.  Among  railways  showing  increases  in  the 
weekly  traffic  returns,  we  notice  the  North  British  with 
£10,107,  the  Great  Western  with  £5850,  the  South- 
Eastern  with  £4567,  the  North-Western  with  £4343, 
the  London  and  Brighton  with  £4292,  the  Great 
Northern  with  £4125,  the  South-Western  with  £3960, 
the  Great  Eastern  with  £3894,  the  London  and  Chatham 
with  £3646,  and  the  North-Eastern  with  £2598.  The 
Caledonian  receipts  also  show  an  increase  of  £17,526. 
The  decreases  were  few  and  comparatively  unimportant. 

American  Railways,  which  were  firm  enough  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  fell  away  on  Wednesday,  in  spite  of  good 
traffic  returns,  but  recovered  again  to  some  extent  on 
Thursday.  Canadian  Pacifies  closed  on  Thursday  at 
61 1  to  6if,  having  recovered  from  59  on  the  strength  of 
a  12,000  dollars  traffic  increase.  Grand  Trunks  also 
showed  an  increase  of  £2490  on  the  weekly  traffic 
returns,  but  the  market,  in  this  instance,  failed  to  reflect 
the  improvement.  South  American  railway  and  Govern¬ 
ment  stocks  were  mostly  dull.  The  gold  premium  at 
Buenos  Ayres  rose  on  Thursday  from  224^50  per  cent 
to  226  per  cent. 

Prices  in  the  Foreign  Market  were  steady,  with  an 
upward  tendency.  Spanish  Four  per  Cents  closed  on 
Thursday  at  68};}  to  68}  j,  having  touched  69}  the  pre¬ 
vious  day.  Mexican  Government  securities  were  very 
strong.  Silver  was  in  demand  at  30/jd.  per  ounce. 
Rupee  Paper  closed  at  6o|  1. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

The  Lillooet  Fraser  River  Company  Scandal. 

NEARING  THE  END. 

We  drew  attention  in  our  last  issue  to  the  audacious 
reorganization  scheme  proposed  by  the  directors  of  the 
Lillooet,  Fraser  River,  and  Cariboo  Goldfields,  Limited, 
and  we  passed  some  severe  strictures  upon  the  methods 
which  were  being  employed  to  obtain  from  the  public 
the  very  large  amount  of  additional  capital  which  was 
stated  to  be  required.  We  told  our  readers  that  this 
company  was  not  advertising  its  new  issue  of  capital 
in  the  regular  way,  but  was  securing  in  various  journals 
the  paid  insertion,  as  news  matter,  of  the  report  of  a 
recent  speech  made  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Horne- Payne,  the 
chairman  of  the  company,  and  we  pointed  out  that  this 
speech,  which  was  intended  to  take  the  place  of  a 
prospectus  introducing  the  new  issue  of  capital  to  the 
public,  was  mainly  composed  of  exaggerated  and  highly 
coloured  statements  concerning  the  property  and  pro¬ 
spects  of  the  company,  which  could  not,  with  safety, 
have  been  included  in  a  prospectus.  We  took  exception 


to  these  proceedings,  as  being  calculated  to  mislead  the 
public,  and  expressed  our  opinion  that  such  devices 
were  on  a  par  with  the  shameless  system,  still  prevailing 
with  certain  newspapers,  of  inserting,  as  items  of  bona- 
fide  news,  the  paid-for  puff's  of  worthless  mining  enter¬ 
prises.  \\  e  were  astonished  that  newspapers  and 
persons  of  reputation  should  lend  themselves  to  such 
discreditable  practices,  and  we  asked  if  the  gentlemen 
who  composed  the  directorate  of  the  Lillooet,  Fraser 
River,  and  Cariboo  Goldfields,  Limited,  were  aware  of 
the  facts  we  had  stated,  or  whether,  like  a  great  many 
perfectly  honourable  men,  they  were  merely  tools  in  the 
hands  of  some  unscrupulous  promoter.  We  printed  the 
names  of  these  directors,  and  invited  them  to  express 
their  disapproval  of  the  unworthy  tactics  resorted  to. 
It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  however,  when  we  state 
that  not  one  of  the  persons  concerned  has  thought 
proper  to  refute  any  of  the  serious  allegations  we  made, 
either  in  regard  to  the  impudent  reorganization  scheme 
or  the  objectionable  system  adopted  to  assist  the  sub¬ 
scription  of  capital.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no 
mistake  in  the  matter,  we  again  publish  the  names  of 
these  directors  : 

F.  S.  Barnard,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Canadian  Parliament). 

A.  E.  McPhillips,  Esq.,  Q.C.  (Canada). 

C.  T.  Dunbar,  Esq.,  Lillooet,  British  Columbia. 

R.  Northall  Laurie,  Esq.,  57  Sloane  Gardens,  S.W. 

R.  M.  Horne-Payne,  Esq.,  stockbroker,  8  Austin 
Friars,  E.C. 

At  the  time  of  writing  our  previous  article  we  did  not 
happen  to  be  aware  that  Mr.  R.  M.  Horne-Payne,  the 
chairman  of  this  company,  is  one  of  the  firm  of  Sperling 
&  Co.,  who  are  promoters  of  the  company.  This 
simple  fact  may  explain  a  good  deal.  We  did  not  know, 
either,  as  we  now  believe  to  be  the  case,  that  Mr.  F.  S. 
Barnard  (on  whose  behalf  Mr.  Horne-Payne  holds  a 
power  of  attorney)  is  away  in  British  Columbia.  This, 
of  course,  relieves  Mr.  Barnard  of  any  obligation  to 
reply  to  us  for  the  time  being,  but  the  other  directors 
must  be  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  unpleasant  position 
in  which  their  reticence  leaves  them  ;  and  we  are  sorry 
to  have  to  say  that  there  appears  to  us  to  be  only  one 
construction  to  place  upon  their  behaviour.  '  But, 
although  these  business  gentlemen  preserve  a  possibly 
discreet  silence  in  regard  to  our  strictures,  they  are  not 
neglecting  any  effort  to  push  forward — in  common  with 
their  more  interested  colleague — this  outrageous  scheme. 
They  have  announced  their  intention  of  holding  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  company  at  Winchester 
House,  E.C.,  on  Thursday  next,  the  3rd  proximo,  at 
two  o’clock  p.m.,  to  confirm  certain  resolutions  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  company’s  articles  of  association  which 
are  stated  to  have  been  “carried”  by  the  attenuated 
gathering  that  attended  the  previous  meeting  on 
Wednesday  week  last.  We  should  like  to  ask  Mr. 
R.  M.  Horne-Payne,  of  Sperling  &  Co.,  how  far  his 
holding  (jointly  with  Mr.  F.  S.  Barnard)  of  27,500  out 
of  the  total  number  of  50,000  shares  issued  by 
the  company,  helped  him  to  “carry”  the  sweeping 
resolutions  referred  to.  These  27,500  shares  are 
part  of  an  original  holding  of  29,050.  They  are 
described  as  being  “  considered  as  fully  paid  ”  ;  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  learn  how  much  Mr.  R.  M.  Horne- 
Payne  paid  for  them.  It  would  gratify  us  to  know  that 
he  paid  for  them  at  the  same  rate  as  the  1600  shares 
have  been  paid  for  which  he  has  unloaded  since  June 
last.  We  have  not  space  to  deal  seriatim  with  the  reso¬ 
lutions  which  it  is  proposed  to  confirm  on  Thursday 
next,  but  the  object  of  these  resolutions  appears  to  be 
an  exceedingly  drastic  “amendment  ”  of  the  company’s 
existing  articles  of  association.  Whole  clauses  are  to 
be  cancelled,  whilst  others  are  to  undergo  radical  revi¬ 
sion.  The  original  shareholders  in  this  company 
should,  before  it  is  too  late,  very  seriously  consider 
these  proposals  to  alter  the  company’s  articles  of  asso¬ 
ciation.  Should  they  finally  decide  to  confirm  the  reso¬ 
lutions  which  are  said  to  have  been  passed  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  previous  meeting,  they  will  place  enormous 
powers  in  the  hands  of  the  present  directors,  not  the 
least  of  which  will  be  the  authority  which  these  directors 
are  ardently  seeking  (totally  opposed  as  it  is  to  the  spirit 
of  the  original  prospectus  of  the  company)  to  vote  to 
themselves  “  remunerations  ”  for  their  “services  ”  on  a 
perfectly  extravagant  scale.  We  trust,  however,  that 
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there  will  be  a  better  attended  meeting  on  Thursday 
than  there  wras  upon  the  last  occasion,  and  that  the  un¬ 
fortunate  shareholders  will  take  heart  of  grace  and  make 
their  opposition  to  this  scandalous  project  a  little  more 
pronounced. 

“No  Prospectus”  Companies. 

RAND  CONSOLS,  LIMITED  J  BARBERTON  REEFS,  LIMITED. 

These  two  concerns  are  the  very  latest  additions  to  the 
already  long  list  of  companies  which  have  come  before 
the  public  without  the  issue  of  any  prospectus,  or  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  any  but  the  barest  details  in  connection  wuth 
their  formation.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that 
in  our  opinion  such  promotions  as  these  are  traps  lor 
the  unwary.  They  are  not  intended  to  benefit,  any. one 
but  their  astute  organizers.  Generally  speaking,  it  is 
considered  quite  sufficient  to  state  the  amount  of  capital 
of  companies  of  this  class,  some  irresponsible  ngmarole 
supposed  to  be  descriptive  of  the  “  property  acquired, 
and  the  company’s  office  address  ;  but  never,  under  an) 
circumstances,  does  the.name  of  any  officer  of  the  com¬ 
pany  transpire.  In  one  instance— that  of  the  Rand  d  O 
Mines,  Limited,  which  we  referred  to  some  weeks  back 
—Messrs.  Lumley  &  Lumley,  the  solicitors,  allowed 
their  names  to  appear  upon  the  so-called  “  memoran¬ 
dum  ”  which  did  duty,  and  very  bad  duty,  for  a  pro¬ 
spectus.  This,  however,  was  a  solitary,  instance.  We 
understand  that  the  Rand  Consols,  Limited,  is  engi- 
neered  by  the  same  clique  that  brought  out  the  Rand 
d’Or  Mines,  Limited,  and  this  circumstance  alone  should 
not  recommend  it.  The  Barberton  Reefs,  Limited,  is  a 
purely  “bucket-shop”  scheme,  and  the  wildest  specu¬ 
lator  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  Imperial  Western  Australian  Corporation, 

Limited. 

Curiosity  has  before  now  been  expressed  as  to  the 
exact  reasons  which  from  time  to  time  have  led  Mr. 
Albert  F.  Calvert  to  advertise  himself  and. his  doings  so 
extensively  and  so  peculiarly.  Mr.  Calvert  is  said  to  ha\  e 

spent  enormous  sums  of  money  upon  sensational  advertise¬ 
ments  which  set  him  forth  as  the  ‘  ‘discoverer  of  Western 
Australia;  and  to  have  paid  for  pages  and  pages  ot 
illustrated  interviews  which  pictured  him  as  a  benefactor 
of  mankind  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  rather  more  than  his 
fair  share  of  domestic  bliss.  He  has  arranged 
the  publication  of  a  great  number,  of  pamphlets,  or 
“w'orks,”  said  to  be  written  by  himself,  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  the  vast  riches  of  West  Australia. 
We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Calvert’s  motives  in  putting 
himself  to  all  this,  apparently,  unnecessary  trouble 
should  be  any  longer  misunderstood.  .  Mr.  Calvert 
hoped  that  by  circularizing,  and  advertising,  and  ban¬ 
queting,  and  writing  about  himself  he  might  ultimately 
be  accepted  as  a  great  authority  upon  West  Australian 
affairs— and  he  doubtless  imagines  that  that  gratifying 
period  has  now  arrived.  Mr.  Calvert  hopes  to  recoup 
himself  for  his  tremendous  outlay  by  floating  West 
Australian  companies — in  plain  words  Mr.  Albert  b. 
Calvert  is  a  company  promoter,  and  he  appears 
unblushingly  as  such  in  connection,  with  the  Imperial 
Western  Australian  Corporation,  Limited.  This  Com- 
pany  is  capitalized  at  no  less  than  ^500,000,  and  is 
stated  to  be  only  a  “parent”  company.  We  never  saw 
a  quainter  prospectus  or  a  more  remarkable  scheme.  The 
reports  on  the  “properties”  to  be  acquired  are  few,  they 
are  couched  in  ambiguous  language,  and  appear  to  us 
utterly  unreliable.  We  cannot  in  the  whole  prospectus 
find  a  single  sentence  to  recommend  this  Company. 
But  Mr.  Albert  F.  Calvert  is  only  just  beginning  ! 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

“  INFANT  SHAREHOLDERS.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

3  New  Court,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.C., 

24  September ,  1895. 

SIR, _ In  reference  to  th  leetter  of  Mr.  Purcell  printed 

in  your  Money  Matters  article  of  21  September,  and 
your  comment  thereon  that  it  would  be  interesting  to 
learn  what  would  be  the  strict  legal  consequences  of 
company- promoters  availing  themselves  of  the  services 
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of  persons  who  were  not  twenty-one  years  old,  the  case 
of  an  infant  signing  a  memorandum  of  association  has 
more  than  once  come  before  the  Courts.  ^ 

The  most  recent  of  such  cases  appears  to  be  that  ot 
Re  “Laxon  &  Co.”  before  Mr.  Justice  Vaughan  Williams 
in  1 892.  It  is  reported  in [  1892J  3 Ch.  at  p.  555,  andth.ehead- 
note  is  as  follows  :  “  The  contract  of  an  infant  being  not 
void,  but  only  voidable,  his  signature  to  the  memorandum 
of  association  of  a  company  is  the  signature  of  a  ‘  person 
within  the  meaning  of  sect.  6  of  the  Companies.  Act, 
1862  (which  requires  such  a  memorandum  to  be  signed 
by  seven  or  more  persons)  ;  and,  on  the  certificate  o 
incorporation  being  obtained,  the  company  is  validly 
incorporated,  and  subsequent  avoidance  of  the  infant  s 
contract  does  not  invalidate  the  registration  of  the  com* 
pany  or  any  intermediate  acts  affecting  the  rights  ot 
third  persons.  The  certificate  of  incorporation  is  not 
conclusive  to  prevent  the  objection  that  the  memorandum 
was  not  signed  by  seven  persons.”  _  , 

In  this  case,  although  before  the  petition  was  disposed 
of  the  company’s  register  had  been  rectified  by  removing 
the  names  of  the  infant  subscribers  in  respect  ot  the 
shares  registered  in  their  names,  Mr.  Justice  Vaughan 
Williams  refused  to  order  the  company  to  be  wound  up  as 
an  unregistered  company. — Yours  faithfully, 

William  Barnard 


AN  OLD  SPANISH  BALLAD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

3  Park  Square  West,  Regent’s  Park, 
London,  26  September,  1895. 

Sir, — I  Was  much  interested  in  your  story  of  the 
Spanish  Interpreter,  which  appeared  in  the  Saturday 
Review  a  week  or  two  ago.  As  you  appear  to  have 
made  a  study  of  Spanish  literature,  you  may  bketo 
have  the  ballad  by  Gil  Vicente,  written  in  .1557,  which 
Longfellow  used  for  one  of  the  songs  in  his  “  Spanish. 
Student.”  I  send  you  Longfellow’s  adaptation,  and  a 
rather  more  literal  rendering  which  I  have  attempted 
myself. — Yours  faithfully,  H.  C.  Thomson. 

Cancion. 

Si  dormis,  doncella 
Dispertad  y  abrid, 

Que  venida  es  la  hora, 

Si  quereis  partir. 

Si  estais  descalza 
No  cureis  de  os  calzar. 

Que  muchas  las  aguas 
Teneis  de  pasar. 

Las  aguas  tan  hondas 
Del  Guadalquivir. 

Que  venida  es  la  hora 
Si  quereis  partir. 

Gil  Vicente  (1557)'- 

If  thou  art  sleeping,  maiden, 

Awake  and  open  thy  door. 

’Tis  the  break  of  day,  and  we  must  away 
O’er  meadow  and  mount  and  moor. 

Wait  not  to  find  thy  slippers, 

But  come  with  thy  naked  feet ; 

We  shall  have  to  pass  through  the  dewy  grass 
And  waters  wide  and  fleet. 

“  Spanish  Student,”  act  iii.  scene  vL 

Sleeping  still,  O  my  beloved? 

Arise,  unclose  thy  door  ; 

The  longed-for  hour  has  dawned  at  last, 

Awake,  sweet,  sleep  no  more. 

Come  with  thy  naked  feet,  dear  love, 

O  wait  not  for  thy  shoes  ; 

We’ve  waters  wide  and  swift  to  cross, 

And  little  time  to  lose. 

We’ve  Guadalquivir’s  waters  deep 
To  cross  ere  morning  break; 

The  longed-for  hour  has  dawned  at  last, 

Awake,  dear  love,  awrake.  H.  C.  1  . 
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REVIEWS. 

HOLBERG  AND  ADDISON. 

“  Det  store  Vendepunkt  i  Holbergs  Liv.”  Af  Viliam 
Olsvig.  Bergen  :  Fr.  Nygaard.  1895. 

FHE  greater  part  of  this  volume,  which  is  written  by 

X  a  Norwegian  scholar  resident  in  the  city  of  Hol- 
berg’s  birth,  Bergen,  is  of  too  controversial  and  minute 
a  character  to  interest  English  readers,  but  in  one  section 
of  it  Mr.  Olsvig  raises  and  sustains  a  thesis  which  is  as 
valuable  to  us  as  it  is  novel.  It  has  always  been  known 
that  Ludvig  Holberg,  the  founder  and  “father”  of 
Dano-Norwegian  literature,  the  giant  intellect  which 
gave  to  Denmark  her  drama,  her  modern  history,  her 
philosophy,  and  almost  her  humanism,  spent  a  portion 
of  his  youth  in  England.  Mr.  Olsvig  proves  that  he  was 
in  Oxford  and  London  from  April,  1706,  to  Midsummer, 
1708.  But  Holberg’s  references  to  English  literature 
and  manners  are  so  meagre  that  the  literary  historians 
and  professed  Holbergians  of  Denmark  have  passed 
over  this  period  in  silence,  merely  quoting  his  brief  sen¬ 
tences  and  slight  anecdotes.  Holberg  mentions  no 
English  author  by  name,  except  in  one  place,  Prideaux, 
Tolad,  and  Woolaston,  whom  he  spells  “  Whoolston.” 

Mr.  Olsvig  has  rightly  considered  that  a  young  man 
of  such  prodigious  activity  of  mind  as  Holberg,  could  not 
have  resided  in  a  country  from  his  twenty-fourth  to  his 
twenty-seventh  year  without  receiving  from  theliterature, 
manners,  and  history  of  that  co  intry  some  definite 
impress.  He  has  begun  to  search  the  voluminous 
writings  of  Holberg  for  English  traits,  and  although  his 
survey  is  far  from  complete,  is,  indeed,  merely  begun, 
he  has  already  discovered  internal  evidence  of  such  a 
kind  as  cannot  fail  deeply  to  interest  English  readers. 

It  is  natural  to  ask  why  specific  reference  to  English 
persons  and  books  should  be  so  curiouslv  absent 
throughout  the  writings  of  Holberg.  To  this'  question 
Mr.  Olsvig  supplies  several  ingenious  answers.  Our  prin¬ 
cipal  source  of  knowledge  is  a  Latin  epistle  addressed 
by  Holberg  to  an  unknown  person  of  consequence  in 
1726.  He  believes  that  this  personage  was  none  but 
Frederick  IV.,  who  had  already  saved  Holberg’s  life  in 
1720,  when  he  was  tried  for  the  publication  of  his  satire 
of  “  Peder  Paars.”  If  this  be  so,  it  is  easily  to  be  com¬ 
prehended  that  his  references  to  English  things  should 
be  vague  and  unemphatic,  since  the  king  loathed 
England,  and  nothing  could  be  expected  to  please  him 
less  than  preoccupation  with  English  affairs.  Again, 
all  Holberg’s  familiar  correspondence  of  those  years, 
which  might  have  thrown  light  on  the  matter,  is'  lost! 
For  the  absence  of  any  mention  by  Holberg  of  English 
authors  Mr.  Olsvig  accounts  by  the  fact  of  the  absolute 
ignorance  of  English  literature  in  every  form  which 
prevailed  in  Denmark  throughout  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

That  Holberg  knew  the  English  language  before  he 
arrived  here  is  certain.  When  he  came  back  to  Norway 
from  Holland  in  1705,  he  supported  himself  by  teaching 
English;  when  he  came  to  London  in  1706,  he  had  to 
interpret  for  his  companion,  Brix,  who  could  not  speak 
a  word.  Once  settled  in  Oxford,  he  lived  by  teaching 
languages  and  music,  for  he  was  proficient  on  both 
the  flute  and  violin.  One  of  the  few  facts  that 
we  know  from  Holberg’s  direct  statement  is  that  he  was 
received  with  civility  at  Magdalen  College,  and  became 
intimate  with  the  residents.  Now,  one  of  the  fellows 
then  at  Magdalen  was  the  younger  Addison,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  conjecture  that,  when  Holberg  came  on  to 
London,  he  carried  with  him  a  letter  to  Joseph.  We 
now  approach  Mr.  Olsvig’s  most  considerable  discovery. 
The  name  of  Addison  does  not  occur  once  throughout 
the  writings  of  Holberg,  yet  Mr.  Olsvig  ventures  to  say 
that  he  was  not  merely  a  personal  friend  of  the  great 
essayist,  but  that  perhaps  in  his  whole  life  there  was  no 
one  whom  Holberg  admired  so  much  or  by  whom  he 
was  so  deeply  influenced  as  Addison.  In  the  first  place 
he  has  discovered,  what  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  every  previous  Holbergian,  a  direct  mention 
of  the  Englishman,  though  not  by  name.  It  occurs  in 
the  512th  of  Holberg’s  epistles,  written  shortly  before 
his  death.  He  describes  a  dream  he  has  had,  and  he 
says:  “I  thought  I  was  come  to  the  abodes  of  the 


dead,  and  that  the  first  who  came  to  meet  me  was  the 
English  ‘  Spectator,’  whom  in  my  youth  I  had  known 
in  London,  and  whom  I  instantly  recognized.”  Thev 
proceed  to  converse,  almost  exactly  in  the  manner  of 
I  ontenelle  and  the  81st  “  Tatler,”  on  the  conditions  06 
the  departed,  and  Holberg  makes  Addison  his  guide, 
since  none  can  give  me  better  information,”  and' 
addresses  him  in  terms  of  affection. 

Mr.  Olsvig  thinks  that  this  discovery  of  his  throws 
light  on  the  mystery  of  Holberg’s  plays.  '  In  a  literature 
totally  without  a  drama,  Holberg  introduced  a  body  of 
no  fewer  than  thirty-three  admirable  comedies,  the 
direct  source  of  which  has  never  been  recognized.  It 
has  been  usual  for  the  Danish  critics  to  attribute  them 
to  the  study  of  Moliere,  but  Holberg’s  attitude  to 
Moliere  was  never  one  of  admiration,  and  the  plays 
themselves  are  as  un-Molieresque  as  prose  comedies  in 
which  the  unities  are  preserved  can  be.  Mr.  Olsvig 
says  that  Holberg’s  comedies  are  simply  “Spectators” 
and  “  Tatlers  dramatized  in  the  manner  of  Farquhar, 
and  he  has  already  pointed  out  the  direct  source,  as  he 
believes,  of  several.  Of  all  Holberg’s  plays,  that  which 
retains  the  greatest  freshness  is  the  delightful  comedy 
ot  “  Erasmus  Montanus,”  which  might  be  styled  “The 
Decline  and  Fall  of  a  Prig.”  This,  says  Mr.  Olsvig,  is 
the  1 08th  “Tatler.”  He  finds  the  germ  of  “Without 
Head  or  Tail”  in  another  “Tatler,”  and  of  that  inimitable 
piece  of  solemn  fooling,  “ThePewtererturn’dPolitician,” 
in  a  “  Spectator.”  In  this  department  of  his  inquirv, 
however,  Mr.  Olsvig  as  yet  only  a  novice  ;  he  promises- 
to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  close  and  detailed  examina¬ 
tion.  But  this  is  an  interesting  point :  in  the  autumn 
of  1719,  Holberg,  engaged  on  the  second  book  of  his 
“  Peder  Paars,”  broke  off  to  write  “  Ah  !  Iam  no  poet  I 
I  can  scarcely  write  a  line.  He  who  was  a  poet  indeed 
1S  >n  his  grave  !  ”  It  has  never  been  known  what 

poet  he  spoke  of.  But  Mr.  Olsvig  observes  that  there 
had  just  been  time  for  the  news  of  the  death  of  Addison 
to  reach  Copenhagen. 

.  ^  e  hope  that  Mr.  Olsvig  will  not  abandon  the  very 
interesting  and  curious  enterprise  on  which  he  has  em- 
barked  until  he  has  made  an  exhaustive  searchin  the  mul¬ 
tifarious  writings  of  Holberg  for  further  signs  of  English 
influence.  It  would  naturally  be  in  the  early  years  after 
his  return  from  Oxford  and  London,  when,  as  he  tells  us, 
his  reading  of  our  ephemerides  was  close,  that  we 
should  expect  to  find  the  deepest  impression  made  upon 
him  by  English  literary  events.  Among  the  earliest 
publications  of  those  months  were  Pope’s  “  Essay  on 
Criticism  ”  and  “  Rape  of  the  Lock,”  Swift’s  “  Mis¬ 
cellanies  ”  of  1709,  Arbuthnot’s  “  History  of  John  Bull, 
and  the  early  tracts  of  Berkeley.  Traces  of  each  of  these 
we  may  well  expect  to  find  in  the  satirical  and  philo¬ 
sophical  writings  of  Holberg.  But  it  is  still  more  to  the 
point  to  observe  that  he  had  scarcely  settled  in 
Copenhagen  before  the  first  number  of  the  “Tatler” 
must  have  reached  him,  and  that  a  series  of  divine 
ephemerides  continued  to  pour  from  the  London  presses 
for  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Not  the  plays  of 
Farquhar  only,  but  those  of  Steele  and  Cibber  may  be 
found  to  have  influenced  the  form  of  Holberg’s  bourgeois 
comedies.  All  this  supplies  a  field  of  investigation  in 
which  Mr.  Olsvig  may  do  work  that  is  interesting,  and, 
therefore  worth  the  doing. 


TURGOT. 

‘  1  he  Life  and  Writings  of  Turgot,  edited  for  English, 
Readers.”  By  W.  Walker  Stephens.  London: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1895. 

T~AUPONT  DE  NEMOURS’S  “  Memoires  sur  la  \le 
de  Turgot  ”  appeared  in  1782,  a  year  after  Turgot’s 
death  ;  Condorcet’s  “  Life,”  in  which  Condorcet  aimed  at 
drawing  Turgot  rather  as  the  philosopher  than  the  states¬ 
man,  was  published  in  1786;  and  everything  written  on  the 
subject  since  shows  almost  slavish  dependence  on  these 
'ri°  *ources’  *^r-  Stephens’s  book  is  modest  in  its  aims. 

I  he  first  part  is  intended  to  meet  the  want  of  those  who- 
may  desire  to  know  more  about  Turgot  in  the  twenty 
months  of  his  glorious  life  as  minister  than  can  be 
gathered  from  Mr.  Morley’s  fine  essay.  As  compared, 
again,  with  M.  Ldon  Say’s  monograph  -  which,  indeed, 
is  rather  scrappy  and  not  quite  worthy  of  the  reputation 
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of  M.  Say  the 

economics  and  presum  S  volume  consists  of 

history.  The  second  part  of  thejo^  ^  first  ^ 

selections  of  Turcot  which  Turcot  is  almost 

in  English  so  that  *e *e  ‘‘Formation  et 
exclusively  1-““^  ./’course  omitted.  The 
Distribution  des  Riches ses  is  Sorbonne  “  Dis- 

translations  given  coimpns^^nay  „  ,he  admirable  letter 

onUeducation  to  Mme.  de 

avClron  we^avTto' the ’selections  is  that  Mr.  Stephens 
.objection  we  have  to  .  but  cuts  out  passages 

.rwilT;  agndethisyis  almost  too  great  a  liberty  to  take  in 
rendering  the  works  of  such  a  writer  a  T  *  g  t  hens 
Within  the  limits  he  sets  for  him  elt,  N  P^ 

has  done  his  work  well.  1  he  L.  ,  &  carried 

-is  fascinating,  and  the  reforms  w  ic  g  ”  are 

through  in  mg’  i”p"«  *"e 

given  with  much  interesug^ith  ^  famine  of  i769, 

mrSUrboSth  grahi  and  chestnuts  failed,  are  worthy  of 
when  both  grain  ai  translations  are 

SU,d>d  ayndmreSleCTthe“do  not  always  do  justice  to 
r^S^iicity  aid  directness  *  ttaongn* 

-  -rged  oJy 

Ni:  sx  o/r  over 

tended  m  too ^ttle^cnown^n^tlns  cou^ere  Qnly  finishing 

strokes^  the  W  e.plosionof 

yard  had  been  mined,  by  h  ^  .nvoluntary>  direct 
century  ot  destroyers,  ucnu  er  at  any  other 

of  nothing 

time  beheld.  In  these  any  y  Turcot  was  able 

more  striking  than  the  story  S  he 

to  do  for  the  Limousin  when  intendant  arm 
tried  to  do  afterwards,  on  samejm  ^  admlratioi; 

when  Comptroller-Genera  t0  forget  that, 

hff°re  the"  vSh  of  Nations ’’  had  appeared,  a  man 

whose  ideas  on  Free  Trade  ^^J^Qg^^^^ificent'chance 
as  Adam  bm  th  s,  was  &  schemes  of 

•ever  afforded  to  an  economist  to  carry  out  i  erritorv 

reform.  One  finds  it  difficult  to  concede  of  ^territory 

covering  some  ^°°?’°°°  d  duri„g  one-half  of  the  year 
500,000  peasants,  who  lived  cmr  *  _ 

In  buckwheat  bread,  and  during ■>>'»““  “  e  region, 

HSIiilSJSEfS 

the^obles^sttui'es  'if^splendid 
aunong  £ 

£bX^u&^sf^T^tm” 

during  the  seed-time  of  the  Revolution. 

JULIAN  THE  APOSTATE. 

..Julian  the  Philosopher,  and  the 

fHfrTesrfheNaSnsSSerieL)  I.ondon  and  New 
York  :  Putnam’s  Sons.  1895. 
fTlIE  Emperor  Julian,  meeting  us»  whf  her  as  Philo 

^ASUJSSflfaa 

mi  cr.riorir  these  questions  do  not  occur  ,  ft  . 

"rthf^!n«r^ 


word,  Julian  certainly  and  obviously  was,  as  aman  who 
contended  for  an  idea  a*  ^  ^  q£  &  nation  Dr  of  an 
may  be  a  hero,  an  >  ,  Q*.  belong  to  those 

aggregate  of  nations.  Ju  ia  le  or  an  empire  into 

who  have  helped  or  gui  c  £  P  develop  a  national 
some  predestined  path  * ^1  or  resize  a  national 

instinct,  express  a  na  ^  h’ave  drawn  his  subjects 

them  from  tyranny  ;  he  ^“vere  a  remarkably 

their  development.  And  thou  •  ated  no  new 

able  statesman  and  general,  fs>  On  the  con- 

epoch  of  military  glory  01  cn  P  &>  k  and  divert  it 

trary,  he  tried  *?. 1  r°w wasedeter mined  to  follow.  He 
from  the  road  which  it  w  NaDOieon.  But  though 

strove  against  his  ce”tu,7»  t  proved  too  strong, 
in  Napoleon  s  case  also  the  centu  y  p  _  f  he  js 

Napoleon  is  indisputably  ar"a^°nand  repr’esents  their 
regarded  as  such  by  t  t  *  ,’•  might  be  regarded 

ideal  of  mditary  g  ory.  °  h-is  immediate  work  was 
as  a  national  hero,  u,  tnou&  ■  with  his  ideas, 

ineffectual,  he  had  impresse  p  ^  inspiring  figure  by 
and  had  been  looked  up  posthumous  success 

those  who  came  after  him  Butthis  port  ^  ^ 

he  never  attained.  M  her  consciousness  that 

well  as  read  and  writ  ,  >  establishing  his  right 

Julian  may  find  some  dif  cu  )  haS  contributed  his 

J,o  a  place  in  the  sener I  to  wtad *jh«'  ^  ^  ^ 

biography.  Perhaps  she  t0  a  ..  reactionary 

true  shape.  We  can  J  f  reactionary  party  ; 

hero,"  for  he  might  be  the  hero  of  a  rMCtoona  y  P 

the  question  is,  Can  a  reac  .  y  ^  .  discussing  this 

Mis°s  oSS  a  very  phi.osophicaf 

reuHere  we  would  only  say  pa«  *e  fart  ofjis  being 
a  reactionary  ought  not  unduly  ,f  P  eJ„pward  progress 
him  at  the  outset.  steady  as  some 

of  mankind  were  as  sure  .  us  believe,  yet  such 
optimistic  philosophers  wo  COurse  of  the  march 

philosophers  cannot  deny  that  the  way,  in 

some  good  things  are  often  droppe  >  ,ible  with 

order,  perhaps  that  “rLped  And  if  this  is  so, 

the  older,  may  be  secure  y  .  P  LO  undervalue  the 

the  passing  w  caU  its  attention,  some- 

SSr4.^“  — in',d cradreqhT„"5  of 

whidt^peaihance,  sMteiragments  may  yet’be  recovered  ” 
(Pif„4' pursued  this  train 

regard  Julian  as,  to  use  ei  P  would  have  been 

Holy  Ghost,  whose_  ideal,  iade^’ adopted  it,  but  who 
retarding  to  any  socl®  better  and  greater  than  a 

Se  tro  of^e  ^ 

rpToter"  agffinsf  the  Philistine  view  that  the  winning 

‘cause  is  always  the  ca“f  °f gratulated  on  in- 
In  any  case  the  series  admirable  monograph, 

eluding,  whether  justly  or  not written.  More 

based  on  original  resea  ‘  ,  historical  method 

admirable  even  than  Miss  Gardner  s  ms  hies 

is  her  truly  historical  spirit  She  basM^J  ^  .g 
well  under  control,  and  never  c  b  rio-ht  but  simply 
not  to  prove  that  Julian  ^.^dhS^ition.  We 
to  enable  her  readers  to  _u  p1fe>  or  his  cam- 

cannot  follow  her  h^e  ^  Us  of  hfs  administration, 
paigns,  nor  discuss  tl  ,.  two  difficulties  in 

Wlmust  be  content  with  touAi^  on  been 

his  position  as  a  rehgiou  ^  authoress, 

very  clearly  realized  and  ably  de^lt  w  ith  -rej  to  be  a 
‘‘His  religion  was  Heilemsm  ,  1 ie  P;  philo- 

Greek  of  the  Greeks.  _  e  f  which  he  chiefly  pre- 

sophy  and  in  the  rehgio  ^  admixture  of  Oriental 

ferred,  there  is  a  very  uilosooher  whom  he  most 

thought  and  feeling,  and  th  p  P.  more  than 

deeply  reveres,  Iarjbhchus  o  Chulcrs,^  ^  for  ce 
half  a  Syrian.  But  we  m  Qn  .  which  Oriental 

turies  the  process  had  bceng  J  into  \he  substance  of 
elements  were  being  “  Th e  Vdigion  of  Julian  in  his 
Greek  thought.  .  •  •  ,  ‘  Hellenism.  In  his  private 

public  capacity  was  Roma  he  was  a  follower 

observances  and  dominant  thoughts  ne 
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of  Mithraicism  or  the  philosophy  of  Solar  Monotheism  ” 
(P-  174)- 

Passing-  by  the  repulsive  compound— we  had  almost 
said  the  vox  nihili — “  Romano-Hellenism,”  this  is  a  very 
good  statement  of  the  case.  Julian’s  ideal  was  to 
restore  Hellenism  ;  but  this  was  not  a  pure,  it  was  an 
Orientalized,  Hellenism.  The  worship  of  Helios  or  Sol 
Invictus  was  simply  the  worship  of  Mithras  construed 
into  Greek  or  Latin.  Thus  a  lover  of  old  Greece,  a 
modern  humanist,  need  not  regret  Julian’s  failure ; 
since  the  Hellenism  which  the  Apostate  attempted  to 
establish  was  stained  to  the  core  with  Oriental  mysticism. 
And  in  his  character  and  temper  Julian  was  as  different 
from  the  old  Greeks  as  his  religion  was  from  their  philo¬ 
sophies.  Aspiring  to  associate  with  them,  he  shows  in 
his  works  that  he  was  not  “  to  the  manner  born  ”  ;  he 
could  not  divest  himself  of  the  circumstance  that  he  was 
a  fourth-century  Greek.  His  temperance  was  not  that 
of  Socrates ;  it  tended  towards  the  inhumanities  of 
asceticism.  His  religious  emotions,  certainly,  were  not 
fully  under  the  control  of  his  brain.  He  was'zealous  for 
divine  things  with  a  zeal  that  transgressed  the  limits  of 
the  divine  sobriety  which  distinguished  the  old  Hellenes. 
Greekculture, which  he  studied  assiduously, does  notseem 
to  have  breathed  into  him,  as  it  breathed’  into  Landor, 

“a  love 

•  eartl4v  things  as  bright  as  things  above.” 

This  is  the  impression  we  gain  from  his  writings, 
which  were  composed  hurriedly  and  lack  the  polish  of 
Attic  emery  which  we  might  expect  in  the  works  of  the 
genuine  Hellenist.  Such  a  religious  enthusiast  as  Julian 
was  no  true  follower  of  the  Hellenic  philosophers,  how¬ 
ever  plausibly  he  might  have  claimed  to  be  possessed  of 
the  Eros,  which,  according  to  Plato  in  the  “  Phjedrus  ” 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  Though  religious  tolerance 
was  one  of  his  principles,  he  hardly  succeeded  himself 
in  satisfying  its  uttermost  demands  ;  and  we  may  doubt 
whether  if  his  reign  had  been  protracted  it  would  have 
been  marked  by  what  Gibbon  calls  “  the  mild  spirit  of 
antiquity.  r 

Another  question  with  which  Julian’s  biographer  has 
to  deal,  and  on  which  Miss  Gardner  has'  made  some 
interesting  observations,  is  the  bitter  hatred  that  he  mani¬ 
fested  towards  “the  Galilean”  and  his  teachings,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  circumstance  that  so  many  of  his  own 
ethical  ideas  were  of  an  essentially  Christian  character, 
lo  impute  this  hatred  to  the  fact  that  he  was  instructed 
by  Arian  teachers  is  merely  Nicene  prejudice.  Miss 
Gardner  thinks  that  his  ardent  Hellenism  alone  may 
explain  it.  3 

"The.  great  problem  is  not  so  much  why  he  was  not 
a  Christian  as  what  made  him  such  an  ardent  Hellene 
hor  it  was  the  ideas  of  Hellenic  mythology  and  philo¬ 
sophy  which  so  entirely  possessed  his  mind  as  to  make 
the  reception  or  even  any  faint  comprehension  of  the 
Christian  ideal  a  total  impossibility  to  him.  While  he 
was  yet  in  his  student  days,  his  young  and  enthusiastic 
mind  saturated  with  Greek  culture,  moving  in  a  world 
peopled  with  the  imaginations  of  Greek'  poets,  and 
illumined  by  the  splendid  speculations  of  Greek  philo¬ 
sophers,  felt  a  bitter  scorn  and  indignation  in  seeing 
this  culture  and  this  world  receding  before  the  inflowing 
tide  of  new  principles  totally  foreign  to  his  whole  view 
of  life,  h  or  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  less 
ardent  souls,  or  with  more  quiet  minds,  with  him,  at 
least,  no  compromise  between  Christianity  and  Hellenic 
culture  was  in  any  degree  possible  ”  (p.  172). 

It  may  be  thought  that  Julian’s  extreme  detestation  of 
Christianity,  his  incapacity  for  understanding  those  sides 
of  it  with  which  he  was  fundamentally  in  sympathy,  is 
thus  sufficiently  accounted  for.  But  on  psychological 
grounds  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  ascribing  his 
itternesstothefact  that  he  was  an  apostate — an  apostate 
m  no  invidious  sense,  but  from  doctrines  in  which,  with¬ 
out  his  choice,  he  was  instructed  as  a  child.  It  may  be 
conjectured  that,  if  he  had  in  riper  years  approached  the 
|  study  of  the  Christian  system  as  a  stranger,  he  might 
J  have  done  it  more  justice.  One  meets  men  nowadays 
who,  having  been  trained  in  childhood  by  Calvinistic 
parents  or  pastors  to  believe  in  the  fires  of  hell,  feel 
afterwards  a  very  keen  resentment  when  they  remember 
that  they  were  taught,  and  spiritually  offended  by,  a 
doctrine  which  they  have  come  to  regard  as  barbarous, 
it  is  conceivable  that  some  such  resentment  may  have 
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helped  to  generate  in  Julian’s  soul  not  merely  hostilitv 
but  spite  against  Christianity.  J 

The  usual  and  obvious  comment  on  the  episode  of 
Ju  lan  is  that  the  words  which  he  was  said  to  have 
spoken  at  his  death —vicisti  Galilcee  /—sum  up  the  value 
of  his  ideal  and  express  the  result  of  his  reign.  Miss- 
Gardner  goes  deeper  than  that.  She  sees  in  his  ideal 
a  sort  of  anticipation  of  the  Renaissance,  and  concludes 
her  valuable  study  thus  : 

“  If  Julian  was  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  religious- 
ideas  lately  come  from  Palestine  would  soon  pale  before 
the  revived  glories  of  Greece,  no  less  shortsighted  were 
those  who  thought  that  Hellenism  was  buried  in  the 
Emperor  s  grave.  Sometimes  for  better,  sometimes  for 
worse,  the  two  streams  have  blended,  till  it  is  now  hard 
to  conceive  what  either  might  have  been  apart  from  the 
other.  W  e  cannot  feel  that  the  triumphal  cry  of  Julian’s 
enemies,  which  has  seemed  ever  to  echo  round  his  death¬ 
bed,  has  been  fully  justified  at  the  bar  of  history.” 

And  Miss  Gardner,  who  is  notone  of  Julian’s  enemies, 
adds  the  subtle  epigram  :  “  It  is  the  Christ,  not  the 
Galilean,  that  has  conquered.” 

ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  STAMBOULOFF. 

“  La  Bulgarie  au  lendemain  d’une  crise.”  Paris  •  Plon 
Nourrit  et  Cie.  1895.  * 

T)  ARTISAN  books  are  at  least  lively  reading,  and  this 
brief  for  Prince  Ferdinand  is  no  exception.  We- 
have  him  set  down,  or  rather  set  up,  as  the  real  Maker 
o  ulgana,  while  Stambouloff  appears  as  a  mere  fly  or 
even  drag  upon  the  wheel.  “It  was  Prince  Ferdinand,” 
we  are  told,  “  who  by  his  trusty  and  unfailing  tact,  by 
the  discreet  and  constant  proofs  of  his  personal  loyalty, 
managed  to  dissipate  the  obstinate  mistrust  of  Bulgaria 
by  Turkey  Nor  was  the  Prince  ever  really  RussophiL 
He  desired  peace  with  Russia,  certainly,  but  neither 
more  nor  less  than  he  desired  it  with  the’other  Powders. 

c-m  err  ,Clai?-tIOn  °f  policy  with  which  he  inspired  Dr. 
btoiloff  last  November,  he  declared  his  desire  for  “the 
re-establishment  of  normal  relations  with  Russia,  on 
condition  that  that  Power  should  exact  nothingmore  than 
the  friendship  due  for  services  already  rendered  to  Bul¬ 
garia.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  only  so  far  Russophil  that 
he  is  not  actively  and  provocatively  Russophobe.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  M.  Stambouloff  was- 
ready  to  make  any  concessions  to  any  foreign  Power 
willing  to  gratify  his  ambitions.  During  the  inter¬ 
regnum  after  the  final  departure  of  Prince  Alexander 
he  went  to  Aleko  PashaW ogorides,  late  Governor- 
General  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  and  offered  him  the 
crown  of  united  Bulgaria  “on  condition  that  he, 
Stephen  Stambouloff,  should  be  definitely  recognizee! 
as  heir-apparent  under  the  name  of  Stephen  I.”" 
Both  at  that  time  and  subsequently,  we  are  told  with 
much  wealth  of  detail,  he  made  appeal  after  appeal  for  a 
personal  reconciliation  with  Russia,  persistently  but  in. 
vain.  He  told  Dondukoff  Korsakoff,  when  he  took 
leave  of  him  beside  two  enormous  oaks  outside  Sofia, 
that  their  two  countries  must  remain  as  indissolubly 
united  as  those  trees,  whereupon  the  Russian,  deeply- 
moved  by  this  not  over  apt  comparison,  fell  upon  his 
neck  and  sealed  the  compact  with  tears  and  kisses.” 

But  like  many  Russian  compacts,  it  did  not  find  ratifica¬ 
tion  at  headquarters,  and  Stambouloff’s  advances  were 
invariably  rebuffed.  In  1891  “  Kussewitch,  the  Archi- 
mandrite  of  Sofia,  was  informed  of  the  conditions  upon, 
which  Stambouloff  was  ready  to  work  for  an  under¬ 
standing  between  Bulgaria  and  Russia.  The  Archi¬ 
mandrite  understood  at  once,  and  imparted  the 
communication  to  the  Russian  Exarch,  Monsignor 
Joseph,  who  thereupon  put  himself  into  communication, 
with  Nelidoff,  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Constanti¬ 
nople.  The  reply  was  that  Russia  would  have  no 
dealings  whatever  with  Stambouloff,  whereupon  the 
latter  hastened  to  Prince  Ferdinand  with  violent  denun- 
ciations  of  the  Exarch  for  his  treachery  in  negotiating 
with  M.  de  Nelidoff.  He  even  sent  policemen  to  search. 


,  ,  r  t  ,  ,  .  f'vnwwiiitll  IU  SCdlUI' 

the  house  of  the  Archimandrite  Kussewitch,  but  the 
latter  having  known  his  Stambouloff,  nothing  was. 
found.  Meanwhile  Stambouloff  was  in  constant  fear 
est  Prince  herdinand  should  make  peace  with  Russia 
on  his  own  .account,  and  he  even  sent  a  refugee  named 
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Teocharoff  to  St.  Petersburg  as  a  spy,  but  nothing,  of 
course  was  discover e  .  ,  ersonal  courage,  a 

In  the  matter  of  scute  the  author  is  by  no 

matter  of  frequent  an  pTthe'Russo-Turkish  war 

means  complimentary  ^Y^  ^refugees  in  Roumania 

broke  out,  most  of  the  Bui  a  Stambouloff  could  not 
"ay,  "nd  straw  from  bis  own  countrymen.  When 

That  rhSt ^si  "I  if  no.  > 

-y  rate  ^.ary  disunctio, lusSnTatr  4 
f^Stambouloff'was  set 

but  he  moved  heaven  and  ea£ *  lf  weU  0ut  of  the 

During  the  Seman _  war -he .  kept f^sU  journalists; 

reach  of  danger  in  the  quarters  ot  thej tor  ^  ^  ^ 

but  when  the  battle  o  ''  aide-de-camp  to  Colonel 

campaign,  he  lmposedhim  f  ,  B  ,  ian troops, which 
Nicolajeff,  the  commander  of  the 

the.Hav^  agency  announced  m  a  ,  s  a 

MS  SlriSM 

enhry*into^5ofia,^Starrdxiuloff  coiild  be  perceived^ocxnipy- 

ing  one  of  the  most  “nsP,c“°  p  the  first  reward 

the  day  after  the  murder  of  Beltchett  hot 
S’SiM  -  -rad  S  him  5the  shot 

"  m  galoot5  f  ft—  fast  week,  and 

wVmay  attach  to  a  likTSTSr  ah 

cannot  but  recommend  it  to  those  w  the 

-S^ro?^^^«SSe  ingenious 
marshalling  of  its  facts. 


THE  ART  OF  ILLUSTRATION. 


‘‘shf^ 

“  wJSM,T-  « 

law.  Illustrated.  1895. 


A  BASTARD  ar,  at  the  best,  the  mt  f  ihustradon 


a  .  tss«uredaon.yin  a  f-f -re  instance  a  perfect 

Vu1Y  J Mr  Crane  could  not  easily  be  surpassed, 
choice  o  •  •  h  d  to  emulate  a  parallel  experi- 

rrmnfof  Mr  Beerbohm  Tree  ;  but  he  cannot  be  allowed 

F 

that  the  artist  is  wanting  in  Shakespeare  s  qualities  , 

-“ply  that,  first, 


the  comedy  chosen  is  X^L^ttviTfflci'otoeTls 
rrSinX,  but  should  imagine  that  the  process 

had  been  very  successful  indeed,  iheenec  P 

ink  is  wonderfully  given,  with  a ^ ^‘^“of  tj,e 

,,  Jairru"oueene!”"which  in  print  and  paper  is  de^ightfuh 
„e  anticipated^  fetter  harmony  b*™ 
and  subjec  .  ^  ^  happened  to  Mr.  Crane  ?  W e 

appointing.  masterly  draughtsmanship,  nor 

profoun^imagination  buU  we  do expect 

h^,a^^r^— 

poverty,  and  execute  .  ha  the  illustrations, 

V  b  thev  enclose  seem  W  have  been  conceived  and 
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iressiug*.?  r  s  neVer  triumphant  in 
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Pinwell  and  J.  TV  •  North  ,  0u:u/r»s  essay  gives  us 
three  by  the  latter  artist.  Mr  'Ser  and  a 

a  good  deal  of  ^  gratefuPfor  the  little, 

little  about  Pinwell.  Let  us  ?« was  a  loss  to 

EnTsh  a«°  He  conflfed  himself  chiefly  to  black  and 

white,  and  to  ^^^^^^"^ylJhTrseeing^the1  original 
accomplished  fine  things.  ,  .  at  ^Birmingham, 

drawings  which  have  been^xhibited  have 

Shift  Bu,  any  one  who  hasseen  drawings 
notable,  because  Pinwell,  as 
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design.  Almost  more 

which  the  crinoline  is  treated  ""  ,  by  much 

and  simplicity,  suggesting  the  effeck  g  - 

bve.  * '  •  }~  p  d  Walker  from  which  we  learn 

between  him  and  Fred  Walker,  iron  heart  & 

many  things.  Walker  n h’e  js  “  late  nineteenth 

Greek,”  yet,  on  the  next  Pa^,  he  is  an 

century  i»  If^Cart  tt  he  “  took  all  his  subjects 
Englishman  at  heart,  yet  n  many  ways 

and  all  his  ways  ot  look  &  <  ,  •  »  Though  “a 

had  he?)  from  the  people  round  him.  in. oug 
Greek,”  he  had  “little  or  no  imagination  ^Hehad 

only  the  faintest  sympathy  w.thpo  y,^  ,.fe  a„  ■ 

was  poetical.  He  su  f  die  facts  of 

ugliness,  yet  accepted  and  inade^.he^estrf^  rf  ^ 
everyday  life.  And  so  discourses .  he  can  say 

contradictions,  Mr.  y  ,  •  .vjth  a  qualification, 

which" Suggests  amither)  and  anmher,  hl^he  hail  built 

|iven  away  all  his  points 

beforehand.  t  told,  is  "  as  national  as  a 

George  Mason  s  a  L  ^  thought  it  worth  while 

tcTreprintThis  instructive  simile  from  “  Sen.entiie  Ar„s.  ■ 
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He  does  not  tell  us,  what  we  believe  to  be  an  established 
fact,  and  what  is  more  interesting,  that  Mason  was 
colour-blind.  Pinwell,  it  appears,  was  “  very  morbid  in 
feeling,”  because  he  was  “a  dreamer  of  dreams,” 
because  he  did  not  accept  and  make  the  best  of  facts  ; 
and  this  is  to  be  healthy,  according  to  the  ordinal- 
notion,  which — Mr.  Quilter  adds,  in  one  of  his  delightful 
parentheses — is  certainly  not  a  true  notion.  Over  Pinwell’s 
designs  hangs  “that  dimly  seen  but  divine  halo  that 
divides  Shelley  from  Southey.”  If  seen  at  all,  why 
“dimly  ?  And  how-  can  a  halo  divide  two  persons? 
In  w  hat  remote  particular  does  Pimvell  suggest  Shelley, 
or  Walker  Southey  ?  What  critical  tact !  What  felicity  ! 
Mr.  Quilter's  final  verdict  on  Pinwell’s  technique  is  that 
“  E  dunno  where  ’e  are  !”  might  not  unfairly  be  quoted 
of  it.  If  we  may  reply  on  Pinwell’s  behalf,  we  will  hasten 
to  return  the  elegant  compliment  of  his  critic. 
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FROM  BAD  TO  WORSE. 

“  A  Country  Muse.”  By  Norman  Gale.  Second  Series. 
Containing  fifteen  New  Poems.  London  :  Archibald 
Constable. 

■“  The  Tenth  Muse  :  and  other  Poems.”  By  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold,  M.  A. ,  K. C.I.E.,  C.S.I.  London  :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

“  SWEET  for  mothers  growing  old 

To  know  their  boys  approach  success  !  ” 

■s.iys  Mr.  Gale,  and  if  to  produce  fifty-five  commonplace, 
d-.  earily  commonplace,  sets  of  verse,  containing  no  single 
fine  thought,  no  single  delicate  fancy,  be  to  approach 
success,  Mr.  Gale  has  approached  it  very  nearly.  His 
Muse  sings  of  the  country  in  a  familiar  strain  :  there  is  a 
^st  deal  of  Colin,  Chloris,  and  Clarinda,  and  of  Cupid 

fT-f°r..the  m.°St  part  sleePinff  a  haunt  of  lace  and 
ohss/  or,  with  less  originality,  in  “  the  tangles  of  her 
hair.”  Now  Mr.  Gale  seems  to  have  as  much  under¬ 
standing  of  the  art  he  bungles  as  might  have  shown  him 
that  a  man  can  only  make  this  affectation  of  an  affectation 
bearable  by  the  exercise  of  an  extreme  grace  and  skill  : 
he  is  innocent  of  these  qualities,  and  Colin  is  in  love  with 
Jane,  because  Jane  rhymes  with  plain.  His  images  are 
as  commonplace  as  his  thought  :  “the  singing  lark,  the 
poets  match,”  comes  tripping  off  his  tongue  with  the 
most  natural  air  in  the  world  ;  but  whenever  he  leaves 
the  safe  ground  of  the  obvious,  it  is  to  display  an 
astounding  knack  of  the  inappropriate  and  the  far- 
tetched.  He  talks  of  “  spikes  of  passion  ”  ;  and  fruit- 
trees  netted  against  birds  are  like  statues,  draped 
before  their  great  unveiling,”  whilst  Faith  moulders 
like  the  shanks  of  lions  slain  in  the  desert.  He  has  a 
very  wide  knowledge  of  stock  epithets,  and  is  always 
displaying  it:  banks  are  “thymy,”  thickets  “mazy” 
arms  “rounded”;  and  a  king  is  “sceptred.”  a  pool 
“shaded,”  a  rill  “  unpolluted.” 

Touching  the  technique, 

“Apollo  gave  my  rustic  muse 

Her  artless  shepherd-songs  to  sing,” 
he  tells  us  ;  and  they  are  artless.  He  has  that  slovenly 
trick  of  leaving  the  first  and  third  lines  of  a  stanza  un¬ 
rhymed  ;  and  his  rhymes  are  neither  rich  nor  felicitous. 
Indeed,  they  are  as  stale  as  his  epithets  ;  “bliss,”  of 


course,  rhymes  with  “  kiss,”  save  when  he  indulges  in 
such  vagaries  as  rhyming  “niggard”  with  “figured  ” 
or  “  there  ”  with  “  orchestra.”  The  rhythm  is  a  little 
better  than  the  rhyme,  many  of  the  sets  of  verses 
indeed,  run  with  a  thin  music  infinitely  suggestive  of 
the  drawing-room  ballad,  while  some  of  them  jig  along 
jig  is  the  exact  word,  to  melodies  of  the  nigger 
minstrel.  The  touches  of  humour  go  no  way  to  relieve 
their  dullness;  Mr.  Gale  has  a  pretty  humour,  and 
always  marks  its  efforts  by  points  of  exclamation,  “God 
forbid  ...  my  love  and  I  should  rank  you  birds  in  low 
and  upper  classes  !  ”  “  The  voluble  thrush  is  a  family 

man  .  and  the  bee  is  a  “bibulous  rover  !”  But  the 
touches  of  humour  arc  less  distasteful  than  the  occasional 
suggestions  of  sensuality,  the  sensuality  of  the  curious 
schoolboy,  pointing  out,  with  a  most  unpleasant 
unctuousness,  the  charms  that  may  lie  in  unsuspected 
places.  It  is  in  truth  a  dreary  volume  of  silly  effusions 
the  more  exasperating  for  their  mawkish  prettiness  and 
hopeless  facility.  It  is  difficult  to  excuse  them  on  the 
ground  of  haste  ;  for  having  carefully  considered  the 


former  edition,  he  has  struck  out  manv  of  the  lyrics, 
which  originally  appeared  there,  and  added  fifteen  new 
ones.  But  we  gather  that  what  Mr.  Gale  loses  in  poetic 
power,  he  gains  in  self-complacency. 

It  is  a  nice  question  whether  Mr.  Gale  or  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold  has  the  greater  popularity  ;  but  the  verse  of  the 
latter  is  to  the  verse  of  the  former,  as  the  hearty  roaring 
of  a  pantomime  lion  to  the  plaintive  bleating  of  a  toy 
lamb.  He  is  a  past  master  of  claptrap,  of  the  turgid, 
the  bombastic,  and  the  rhetorical  ;  and  we  are  at  a  loss 
whether  to  envy  him  more  the  knowledge  of  languages 
which  enables  him  to  translate  indifferently  from  "’so 
many  tongues,  or  the  superb  assurance  with  which  he 
dubs  his  execrable  verse,  poems. 

It  is  good  for  a  man  to  love  his  profession,  especially 
lf  he  be  a  journalist ;  but  if  he  solemnly  demands  for  it 
a  shrine  on  Helicon,  it  is  not  good  to  babble  of  “patient 
crowds  ”  of  pressmen,  and  of  its  “service  wrought  in 
silence  and  sedateness,”  This  American  affectation  of 
humorous  misstatement,  even  in  an  “unusual  song” 
of  eighteen  twelve-lined  stanzas,  detracts  from  the 
dignity  of  the  theme.  His  loyalty  is  fervent ;  and  the 
extraordinary  awkwardness  of  its  expression  was  doubt¬ 
less^  calculated  to  prevent  any  suspicion  of  his  founding 
on  it  a  claim  to  the  post  of  laureate  :  but  we  do  no*t 
know  ,  though  we  cast  no  doubt  on  his  assertion  that  the 
Highland  maid  knew,  whether  he  did  not  enter  Crathie 
church  because  of  his  “  soiled  shoes,”  or  because  he  was 
overcome  by  the  memory  of  a  mosque  “supremely 
reared  ”  with  domes  below  as  well  as  above.  The 
memory  of  so  curious  an  architecture  might  stay  the 
steps  of  any  man.  The  book  is  full  of  inferior 
translations,  and,  with  the  license  of  a  master,  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold  has  seen  fit  to  disregard  the  rule  that  bids 
a  man  translate  a  poem,  closely  and  accurately  if  he  can, 
but  at  any  rate  into  a  good  poem.  His  translations  are 
not  good  poems,  nor  indeed  poems  of  any  kind,  so  that 
we  can  only  suppose  that  they  are  accurate.  In  that 
case  he  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  select  nothing 
uorth  translating.  Possibly,  the  most  remarkable  of 
them  are  from  the  verses  of  a  French  poet,  who  “hymns 
and  twangles,”  to  use  Sir  Edwin  Arnold’s  own  apt 
phrase,  of  the  “  wrigglings  scandalous”  of  the  sea.  In 
them  he  complains  that  it  is  “sexless,”  and  a  “mon¬ 
strous  female  creature  ”  ;  that  it  is  “  a  bowl  of  blood  the 
bloodsucker  doth  drain”;  and  that  it  is  “  hungry- 
bellied  tibs.  \\  hat  is  the  I-  rench  for  “  hungry-bellied 
tibs”?  & 

Though  the  technique  of  the  verse  is  of  a  marvellous 
clumsiness,  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  the  lines 
scan  ;  many,  again,  do  not,  especially: 

“  By  name  Arjunako — and  bound  that  worm.” 

Many  of  the  unnecessary  Japanese  and  Hindoo  words 
and  phrases  that  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  uses  are  translated 
in  convenient  footnotes  ;  but  there  are  twenty-two,  and 
two  Scotch  words  on  page  46,  untranslated,  and  a 
translation  of  them  might  give  an  air  of  greater  finish 
to  the  second  edition. 

DOCTOR  STARK  MUNRO. 

The  Stark  Munro  Letters.”  By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1895. 


\  [  R-  CONAN  DOYLE  is  the  mostirregular  of  popular 
.  .  writers,  as  Mr.  Norris,  before  his  short-story 

indiscretions,  w-as  the  most  reliable.  Sometimes  Mr. 
Conan  Doyle  comes  to  you  in  the  likeness  of  a  genius, 
sometimes  as  an  ingenious  bore,  sometimes  as  a  lady-like 
young  author  of  the  tenderest  type.  There  is  the  Conan 
Doyle  of  Micah  Clarke,  there  is  the  Conan  Doyle  of 
Sherlock  Holmes  (now  happily  dead),  and  the  Conan 
Doyle  of  the  Great  Shadow,  and  even  weaker  things. 
And  here  it  seems  are  several  new  phases  of  this 
many-facetted  man — phases  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 
Little  is  indifferent  :  mainly  the  book  is  very  good  and 
very  bad.  At  pages  the  reviewer  was  bored  to  death,  at 
other  pages  delighted.  For  the  first  time  in  many 
months  he  laughed  aloud  at  the  fun  in  a  book  as  he  read 
of  the  inimitable  Cullingworth’s  medal  for  courage. 
Decidedly  it  is  a  book  to  read  ;  as  decidedly  it  is  a  book 
to  read  with  many  skips.  When  Stark  Munro  leaves  his 
prospects  on  earth  and  turns  to  theology  he  is  intoler¬ 
able.  His  letters  then  become  just  the  very  kind  of 
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stuff  that  win  be  read  over  and  over  »£„  “  j^y  5 
of  theologians  .n  torment-  I  « ‘ «  the  soul.  Only 
puerile  scepticism,  the  very  “M  g  equivalent,  will 

lndUaPnPyerin°,re«stTn  ST^SiSv.  parages  of  the 
entertaining,  and  came  UP°  designed  to  present  us 

XiSt^ml^f^^ehis  hero  arrive  at, 

and  abide  in,  unorthodox  conclusio  •  >  the 

ago  this  volume  would  have  been  expelled^ 
typical  middle-class  household  as ,  a  ld  j ve  redeemed 

by ^great  rna^ty  «£ 
readers  as  somewhat  dull  Pla“™£*  alone  and  gG  we 

medical  men  do  not  live  >  &  Like  Antseus,  the 

come  to  the  interest  of  the .book.  ^  ^  ^  A 

story  gains  strength  e\er>  interest  worth  men- 

novel  without  any  sustaining  fl  for.  The  plot 

f-ing  is  in  itSe"S  is '?$£**  *&  4rk 

of  the  story,  so  far  as  there  P  assist_ 

Munro’s  footing  in  the  world  He  begins^  ^  ^  own 

ant,  rises  to  a  partnership,  1  dgP  His  life  an  alone 
on  ten  pounds,  or  so,  and  su  §  ^  details 

in  the  unfurnished  ho  ,  ,  e  advent  ofhis  first  patients, 
of  his  housekeeping  and  the  a  t  ^  Pyotton> 

make  excellent  reading  ,  >  <(  ’.gs  Wotton’s  sister,” 

“Miss  Wotton  s husband  an  -  Williams. 

who  subsequently  develops  in  o  the  lo>  a  M  ss  \ 

But  the  light  and  ^nt  CMlin-worth,  noisy,  high 

partner,  the  Tapered,  Exuberant,  full  of  lunatic 
coloured,  evil  tempeic  ,  1f  -^nfidence.  a  born 

inspirations  and  “.^^^cheat  He  Jumps 
patentee,  a  heroic  liar,  a  g  ..  of  a  lady,  he 

out  of  a  window  to  sav  e  1  irnmediate  peril  of  his 

rescues  a  drowning  child  to  the  imme  ^  P  houge 

own  life,  he  ransacks  the  pcckets  of  Stark  ^ ,iu  ^  of 

jacket  and  reads  the  Rtters^ ^  ^  tradesmen  who 

prosperity  he  never  pay  tQ  -ve  him  another 

have  let  their  bills  s  Cullingw0rth,  who  worships 
chance.  Narrow  little  i  •.  j  most  of  his  friends, 
him  and  hates  all  his  enemie  has  never  done 

is  worthy  of  him.  Mr.  °  of  J;s  wonderful  couple, 
anything  equal  to  the  t  consistent,  and  con- 

They  go  through  the  book,  vi  ^  beside  them> 

vincing,  making  every  t  g  Doyle  his  choice  of 

For  them  we  can  forgive  h\m  his  cheap 

the  impossible  epistolary  >  £4ors  of  his  literary 

agnosticism,  forgive  even  Doctor  Nikolas  and 

youth  that  have  brought  so  many  Doctor  MM 

Martin  Hewitts  into  the  world  o novel- 

the  multitude  of  characters  P  few  that 

reader’s  mind,  the  Culhngvvo  imagination. 

establish  themselves  permanently  m  the  ™  g  ^ 

This  must  be  read  R^of  Sdde  to  this  novel, 

almost  minded  to  furnish  “  coach  supplies 

on  the  model  of  the  instruction  papers^. ^ PP2o; 

St "irregular  V k  is, 

^p"„,^ieactfvvS  that  Mr.  Conan  Doyle  has 
so  far  done. 

FICTION. 

c  (ho  TVnxr  ”  Fdited  by  Oswald  Crawfurd. 

“  Dialogues  of  the  Day.  Ld  tea  oy 

London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1893.  . 

att?  OSWALD  CRAWFURD  loves  his  idea  ot 
M  short-story  ^./'“X.Kn^tlogua  *d£J 
essentUdly'from  & 

its  convenience  focuss  g  d  ^g  Crawfurd,  unless 

q“e  mSinderstan^l  his  introduction,  fiction  in  dialogue 
Cm  is  chiefly  to  be  admired  on  account  of  .its  .neon- 
rent'thim  a  dialogues  ™trmhterory 

Sffll,  an^xtraordinary  way,  deprived,  that  is,  for 
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no  particular  reason,  *  “"*3^3*? “oTstage 

reflection,  and,  apait  r  nlav.  One  evident 

directions,  printed tk®J°r  and  needless  restriction 
disadvantage  of  this  a  >  interlocutors  is 

is  that  the  personal  appearance  o  readers  ;  they  are 
left  entirely  to  the  lmagina  .  and  tbjs  inadequacy 

empty  names  TiTthis  book  that  each  dialogue 

has  been  s°  far  a  full-page  illustration  supplying  the 
is  preceded  by  a  tun  P  *  her  direction  too,  these 

scenes  and  speakers.  ‘  ^t-Uv  defective.  They  are- 

short-story  dialogues  are  ne  f  either  wit  or  humour, 

SO  short  that  A-^tribute  5  roctly  So  tire  development, 

every  line  has  to  contribu  >  familiar 

an  .  |he  devetopmen,  acceptable 

social  grouping  or  son^s^  a^  Crawfurd>s  fourteen 
emotion.  So.  that  P  ' ,  .  varje£ated  possibilities,  are 
contributors,  in  spite  of  the  s  cramped  home  of 

here  at  a  dead  level  of  effect  In  the  c«  peop]e 

the  short-story  dialogue,  as  inth^g  ^ope  and  Miss. 

are  equal,  and  even\-*  .  ^6  wit  and  gaiety. 

Violet  Hunt  are  shorn  of  their  d  probably 

The  possible  formula  for  thi .kind  of  the. 

very  few  in  number.  A  a  person  B  of  an 

formula  on  which  a  person  ^  ^  tQ  g  unknown 

absent  person  or  thing.  Lady  ”  A  is  a  stockbroker, 

to  A.  In  “  The  Bear  and  the  Lad>  1  *  c  has  been 
B  is  a  lady,  C  her  husband  BJ> scov  er  her_ 

making  large  sums  of  m e  la di^  -oi n g  to  a  sale,  C 
In  “  Doubly  Sold,”  A  and  BareTlad:eAS^nt&of  Honour,” 

is  a  much-sought-after  bargai  .  unious  man,  who 

A  is  a  poor  girl  lovingC,  an  ^  P  Ruman  Sacrifice)” 

has  engaged  himself  •  ;macrinary  story  about 

A  is  an  authoress  who  tells  an  imagm  y  him> 

her  husband  C,  which  happens  ”  A  is  a  girl  in 

and  B.  In  “  An  UnrJ“«d  ^  A  «  dea&d>  feut 

love  with  B,  and.C,1S, 11  d  er_  in  the  last  named  the 
in  reality  a  music-ha  ‘  onnearance  on  the  scene, 
formula  is  varied  by  her  actua .  PP  le  talking: 

But  after  so  much,  the  mere  sight  ot  tvvo  F  P inevitable 

of  *  1-W  motA;se%WsamLoA7Ahc  natural  ou,. 

disclosure.  Or  cours  ,  ds  entirely  on  the 

come  of  a  t 'of1  a° situation  between  necessarily  almost 
development  ot  a  situar  which  all  other  possi- 

abstract  interlocutors,  an  exciuded  It  renders  this- 
bility  of  interest  has  keen  delude  const;tuent 

collection  far  ^ss  readable  th  indubitably  is, 

pieces  when  isolated.  Olever  tn  dialo  as  art 

but  we  can  no  more  rega  match  as  cricket, 

than  we  can  regard  a  a°°a^rt  st  of  everyday  life 

55S y  'd^Sd'l  an  Jl.-fl«mg  costume  ;  the 

^At^sX^ndlSes  oftL  kind  ot 
thing  we  find  it  hard  to  believe. 

..  A  White  Umbrella.”  By  Sarnia.  London  I  Fisher 
“  My^Japanese  W^fe.”  By  Clive  Holland.  Westminster  r 

..  TheReTipen/V  Francis  Cribble.  Westminster  = 

Constable  &  Co.  1895-  Flock  ”  By  Anna 

.•The  Doctor,  His  Wife,  and  the  Clock.  y 
Katharine  Green.  London,  i-  f'sne 

Here  are  four  little,  books,.  n°n®  f°u  A  White 

criticism,  and  each  in  its  Prov^e  ^xceUen  ^ 

Umbrella”  is  abright^eU^ntten  tovertoy.^  Ther£ 
are  an  impecunious.  art  Ballet  in  the  Skies,”  which 

are  two  other  stories  -  “The  Players,”  a 

is  not  particularly  remar  a  >  luck, 

wonderfully  imaged  a  1  egory  o  ^  , 

This  last  is  by  far  the  best  in  g  etestinff  superlatives), 
reviewer,  after  reading  1  A  -t  esses  deliberately  that 

put  it  aside  to  re-read  and  he  w  tnessesa^  ^  ^ 

it  is  as  remarkable  and  note''  ...T  ti^e>  “Myjapanese 
anything  he  has  found  for  soi  there  is  none 

Wife”  is  as  slight  as  «  ^  tbotoayyoung  English- 

to  tell;  you  are  simply  pre  .  and  yet,  in  some 

man  courting  and  marrJ"J^  .  Holland  himself  could 
subtle  way  that  possibly  Mr.  CUve  whh  the  little 

not  explain,  you  are  ma  ^  husband>  rejoice 

woman  in  the  obi,  s>  mp  j  that  ou  have 

exceedingly  over  the  Uves.  The  book. 

Urttt-n  both  the  young  people  an 
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with  its  inset  illustrations,  is  bright  and  original  from 

o°  C°?,e.r’  and  even  the  cover  is  original.  The 
Ked  Spell  is  perhaps  of  a  more  ordinary  type  than 
the  preceding  couple  of  books,  but  it  is  well  'built  and 
interesting,  dealing  very  effectively  with  the  conflict 
between  a  Communist  leader’s  conception  of  duty 
f?.  „s  Jove  for  a  bourgeois  shop-girl.  “The  Doctor, 

.‘5  ^!fe’  and  the  Clock”  is  a  rapid  story  of  murder 
and  jealousy,  as  convincing  as  it  need  be,  and  skilfully 
constructed.  The  tale  hangs  on  the  idea  of  a  blind 
man  mistaking  the  next  door  house  for  his  own,  an  idea 
which  was  also  used  by  Conway  in  his  “Called  Back,” 
a  book  that  had  a  very  extensive  sale  seven  or  eight 
}  ears  ago.  So  far  as  our  memory  of  that  book  serves 

rl’J Vf  "I  intcl,ned  to  think  that  “Anna  Katharine 
1  een  s  development  of  the  idea  is  the  more  plausible 
and  ingenious  of  the  two. 

<(The  Story  of  a  Baby.”  By  Ethel  Turner.  The 
o  utilus  Series.  London  :  Ward,  Lock  &  Bowden 
i895- 
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dornJJr  St°:>-  °f  *  Baby”  is  a  mild  little  essay  in 

Hushand  k  ^  f°r  no  serious  criticism. 

"“®bi V,  r  and  q“arrel  over  this  and  that,  and  the  baby 

thaf  w  Goo^|;  Sometimes  the  husband  is  bad  and 

wife  fm^°?  reSi?reS  hlm’  an°n  “  Z°°Zul  ”  saves  the 
easiK  ?^lrreP*arable  rashness-  The  book  ends  un- 
«asilj  with  an  insincere  repentance.  The  husband  and 

are  only  too  evidently  incompatible,  and  the 

sta-eC1  Th  bifbyJS  ^teadil}"  growing  out  of  the  “googul  ” 

enouth  h  r  rh  nd  a.n*wife  are  commonplace  persons 
•  °>h’  b  1  tbey  are  indisputably  alive,  and  the  book 

Smart  Ph.SSa.uly  Wntten’  However,  if  the  story  is  not 
remarkable,  the  get-up  of  the  book  certainly  is.'  Either 
Messrs.  Dent  &  Co.  or  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  &  Co.  have 

the  "  V>rrr-'T,n?  ldC  • S  fr°m  the  °ther  :  the  resemblance  of 
forhiH^a  SI  S?riesto  the  pretty  little  “  Iris  ”  series 
camSS  h7  °t  ier  mterpretation,  and  as  the  Iris  series 

thrVannandrear  y-thSyear  We  are  inclined  to  assume 

we  leam  that  ^  pla£iarism-  ln  the  prospectus 
Ann-  VS  the  designs  are  ascribed  to  Professor  R. 
Anning  Bell  ;  and  until  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Nautilus 
senes  was  on  hand  before  its  predecessor,  we  shall  regard 
him  as  an  exceptionally  acquisitiveexponentof  a  normally 

In  iS‘S,t,Vef  SranSr°f  art*  If  the  Nautilus  cover  is 
an  imitation  of  .Air.  Wests  pretty  Iris  cover,  it  is  also 

oomn?n°/  imitat,on  ;  the  mermaid  in  the  corner  cannot 
compare  for  a  moment  with  Mr.  West’s  charming  figure 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

*  Pr0rierSnSi2nj1  ,W°T/n  Up°n  their  Pr°tessions.”  Conversations 
recorded  by  Margaret  Bateson.  London:  Horace  Cox. 

The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  Miss  Bateson’s 
conversations  is  that  women  should  not  take  up  professions  as 

,he>’  that  this  t  P„°,  the  righ 

way  to  look  upon  a  profession  :  it  should  be  undertaken  in  the 
spint  of  a  life-work.  It  is  perhaps  the  lack  of  a  sTngle  m  ided 
respect  for  their  work  which  they  feel,  or  fancy  they  feel  in 

a^n'r°men’  tha‘  causes. the  vague  irritation  men  ex-perience 
against  women  who  work  in  a  profession.  “All-overish”  is  Miss 

caannotV  ^  SOrene;s’  which  she  acknouSdg'es  she 

cannot  explain.  A  man  may  not  love  his  profession  ;  he  mav 

r  rufUuC  b?come  accustomed  to  it ;  but,  as  a  rule  he  sees 
from  the  beginmng  that  it  will  occupy  the  bulk  of  his  thoughts 
right  on  to  the  end,  that  it  will  be  the  unchanging  factor  auhe 
back  of  everything  in  his  life.  If  he  comes  acrosf  a  Sri  who  i! 

V  VCT  fa,gCr  *,°  KCt  °n  in  her  Pr°fession,  and  yet  seems 
to  have  no  solid  foundation  of  respect  for  it  in  itself  he  feels 
uncomfortable,  and  his  discomfort  and  irritation  cannot  be 
explained  as  jealousy  or  selfishness,  nor  is  it  even  mere  con¬ 
servatism.  It  strikes  him  that,  for  all  her  eagerness  to  tret  on 
her  work  is  not  the  first  thing  to  this  woman  ;  it  is  not  funda¬ 
mentally  of  prime  importance.  She  has  another  and  a  really 
dearer  string  to  her  bow.  The  strin"s  nerhanc 
entangled  sometimes  ;  she  may  even  use  both  together.  Hoi? 
ever  that  may  be,  Miss  Bateson’s  conversations  can  give  rise  to 
no  such  irritation,  and  the  best  of  them  is  her  own  monologue 
on  journalism.  It  has  a  cheery  and  sensible  quality  which  will 
appeal  to  men  as  well  as  women.  4  y  111 
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because  the  ancients  had  glimpses  of  truth— and  here  they  are, 
bt ought  together  by  G.  Hunt  Jackson  in  134  pages  of  exceed- 
mgly  bad  verse,  «  not  unsuitable  to  the  youthful  scholar,  though 
intended  for  the  more  advanced  readers  who  love  truth  in  the 
°?  ,  garb  °f.  verse-”  We  distinctly  object  to  the  floral  garb, 
and  the  truth  is  so  vague  that  even  with  a  constant  recurrence 
to  the  mangled  scrap  of  myth  which  heads  every  poem,  it 

r  T1'  Th,'S,’  for  instance>  is  the  symbolical  ex¬ 

planation  of  Penelope  and  her  tapestry-work  :  busy  hands  are 

nhf?  hm  2  S  t?peStry  ;  “ then  fal1  the  hours  of  silence  and  of 

Mes  ,nrlWfSy  fi?ugerS  ?“0ve  no  more  in  si§ht.”  and  life’s  work 
.ies  unravelled  ;  with  each  new  morning,  time  begins  a°ain  to 

1,fe;s  losses’and iiTgains? 

a  mortal  hand  unravels  earthly  glory,  and  life  repeats  the  same 
old  changeful  story,  while  changeless  love  remains.”  The 
rftdeS  may  understand  this,  the  youthful  scholar  must 

tnfth  rf-  hiat  r,6  A  °es  i1?1’  ASain’  ln  order  to  explain  the  moral 
truth  dimly  shadowed  forth  by  the  clue  which  Ariadne  gave  to 

the  man  she  loved,  we  are  introduced,  in  the  course  of  twentv- 

In'idfiiiT65’  V°.  streamsj  re,eds>  water-lilies,  boats,  roundelays, 
Ooid  fish,  a  fairy  wand,  clouds,  beams,  dreams,  and  the  poem 
opens  with  the  two  explanatory  lines  :  * 

“  Love,  like  a  labyrinthine  maze, 

May  be  entangled  in  a  stream”— 
and  heaven  only  knows  vyhat  G.  Hunt  Jackson  means  by  the 
"  0  words,  Love  and  Purity,  which  are  used  at  every  turn. 

<  Ihp  Bdl-:.  By  Andrew  Reid.  London:  The  Ideal 

Publishing  Union.  189V 

This  is  a  full  exposition  of  the  scheme  sketched  by  Dr  Reid 

^nf,eifU-!1fnUTrber  °fth<i  “  ^rtnightly”  for  the  founding  of 
separate  and  self-contained  rural  republics  in  England.  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  to  grant  compulsory  powers  of  obtaining  and  holding 
kin  associatlons  °f  io.,ooc> members ;  and  rent  compensation 
fcl  ib  w  d  fy  S,tatC  valuators  on  the  average  annual  rent  of 

the  firs?  IT  therfnt  twenty'five  >'ears-  Parliament  is  to  help 
2?rst  5  g  °f  these, settlements  by  grants  of  food  stores, 

5r  £S’Td  ra"4-  materials,  or  by  allowing  the  associations  to 
™ei!°*n’  /here  is  to  be  a  working-day  of  five  hours,  and 
complete  local  autonomy. 

‘  The  Adventures  of  Arthur  Roberts.”  Told  by  himself  and 
chronicled  by  Richard  Morton.  Bristol?  Ar^owLkh 

1895- 

crT?eSetiS°0<?  St°rLeS  need  thc  P^sonal  presence  to  make  them 
S®  ;  ,theyhan^  fife  in  print.  The  jokes  may  be  as  good  as 
those  which  have  made  us  laugh  when  we  sat  “in  front”;  but  for 
some  reason  they  are  not  exactly  a  writer’s  jokes.  Here  and  there 

T  UrCS  "IT,  US  a,  itde  of  Mark  Twnin  ;  but  the  feeblest 
Mark  Twain  is  likely  to  tell  better  m  print,  because  it  is  aimed 
at  a  reader  by  a  man  whose  characteristic  weapon  is  the  pen 
A  pun  passes  on  the  boards  because  the  punster  is  off  to  some- 
thing  else  before  his  pun  sinks  in,  and,  on  the  stage,  if  Mr. 

a?  mJr0bei rts~thls  !s  a  mere  supposition  for  the  sake  of 
argument— were  to  make  a  more  elaborate  joke  which  was  not 

st?rkatnt>hlS-  Perf)na,lly  would  be  there  to  defend  it;  he  would 
stick  to  it  with  the  steady  glare  of  Ins  eye,  or  lead  us  off  the 

the  fnS  C  xt  Wh!ch  he.wore  his  hat,  or  the  way  he  held 
Gladstone  bag.  Not  that  this  book  does  not  contain  plenty 
of  good  things— it  does;  but  it  is  hardly  calculated  to  nfake  a 
tired  man  lie  back  in  his  chair  and  shake  with  laughter. 


Baby  Buds.”  By-  Ellis  Ethelmer. 
Wolstenholme  Elmy.  1895. 


Congleton  :  Messrs. 


“  Modern  Song  from  Classic  Story.”  By  G.  Hunt  Jackson 
London  :  bpottiswoode  &  Co.  1895.  J 

.  ff  tbis  b°ok  were  not  the  merest  rubbish,  it  would  be  hitrhlv 
irritating.  The  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  you  m2 
know,  was  rife  with  error,  marked  by  superstition  and  strife 
hut  you  need  not  be  too  conceited  of  your  superior  knowledge 


This  little  pamphlet  will  be  a  useful  guide  to  those  Darents 
who  do  not  wish  their  children  to  stumble  through  change  by- 

thC  T  °f  knowIed&e‘  The  number  of  such  pareSs 
cannot  be  small  at  this  moment,  and  will  probablv  increase 
for  a  time  at  least.  Some  parents  feel  helpless,  others  are 
timid,  and  these  pages  will  do  something  to  help  them  to  a 
decision.  Any  number  of  good  men  and  women  have  grown 
up  without  such  teaching  as  is  here  indicated,  and  not  the  least 
good  quality  of ‘‘Baby  Buds”  is  that  the  author  has  prefixed  no 
preface  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  her  system.  We  are 
accustomed,  and  rightly  accustomed,  to  look  upon  Rousseau  as 
the  discoverer  in  a  large  measure  of  many  great  things  which 
especially  concern  us  to-day,  and  yet  his  philosophy  is  also  very 

Rn„c«ty‘>  0ur..aKc.ls  younger,  a  great  deal  younger,  than 
Kouss-au  s,  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  his  pages  on  Emile’s 
adolesence  with  the  teaching  of  which  this  pamphlet  is  a  type. 
!n  spite  of  his  love  of  Nature,  Nature  means  even  more  here  ■ 
with  him  humanity  was  stiil  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  it  was  a  humanity  civilized  to  the  last  point,  classical,  old’ 

I  he  foundation  of  his  idea  for  Emile’s  moral  education  may  in 
some  respects  resemble  that  which  we  have  here  ;  but  the  carry- 
mg  out  was  human  and  moral,  whereas  here  we  see  man  placed 
in  a  row  with  the  flowers  and  beasts  of  the  field,  a  part  of  the 
whole  world.  If  the  teaching  which  this  pamphlet  Exemplifies 
s  to  be  used  at  all  it  should  be  begun  early,  children  should 
grow  up  in  it ;  and  so  the  author  has  done'  well  to  add  this 
elementary  course  to  the  maturcr  “Human  Flower.”  It  is  an 
advantage,  too,  that  she  has  confined  herself  entirely  to  this 
world  ;  for  any  parent  who  wishes  may  weave  these  lessons  into 
religion,  while  its  presence  as  an  integral  part  in  the  system 
would  have  been  a  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  the  others. 
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u  0f  a  Heart’s  Surrender  and  other  Verse.”  By  Arthur 

h.  Salmon.  London  and  Edinburgh  :  William  Blackwood. 

“  Chateaux  en  Espagne.”  By  Percy  Cross  Standing.  London: 

u  OnDtheySummit\nd  oth?/ Poems.”  By  Benjamin  George 
Ambler.  London  :  Elliot  Stock.  1895. 

“  Fugitive  Fancies.”  By  William  Joseph  Yeoman.  London. 

DDby,  Long  &  Co.  1895-  ,  ,, 

“  Songs  of  a  Season.”  By  Francis  Kenna.  Melbourne. 

Melville,  Mullen  &  Slade.  1895*  ,, 

“A  Life’s  History  told  in  Homely  Verse,  and  Miscellaneous 
Poems.”  By  J.  Reddie  Mallett.  London  :  Richard  Bentley 
&  Son.  1895. 

There  is  a  more  than  an  average  amount  of  sense  in  Mr 
Salmon’s  poems,  and  there  is  something  pleasing  and  cultivated 
about  his  versification  and  language.  The  two  narrative  poems  are 
hardly  so  satisfactory  as  the  lyrics.  Mr.  Salmon  is  perhaps  at 
best  in  “  Failed.”  Individual  poetic  fancies  and  a  sensitive  choice 
of  words  are  not  the  preoccupation  of  Mr.  Percy  Cross :  Standing, 
and  he  often  uses  a  facile  sing-song  metre  which  demands  a 
bio-cer  inspiration  than  he  has  been  given.  The  author  of  On 
theSummit  ”  is  a  desolate  questioner,  and  just  a  little  grandiose 
at  times.  Mr.  Yeoman’s  poems  are  not  exciting,  and  it  is 
characteristic  that  they  are  chiefly  occasional— on  the  death 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  on  H.M.S.  \  ictona,  on  Term)  > 
Stevenson,  and  so  on— or  that  they  deal  with  set  subjects  sucl 
as  lS,  Morning,  March,  Christmas.  There  is  a  note  of 
sincerity  in  those  among  the  “  Songs  of  a  Season,  which  are 
personal ;  the  poet  has  felt  something  at  any  rate,  the  melancholy 
fs  real  ;  but  he  does  not  succeed  when  he  leaves  himself  and 
becomes  universal,  as  in  the  villanelle  which  sets  forth  what 
the  world  needs.  Mr.  Reddie  Mallett  s  homely  verse  is  on  the 
wh ole°  a  bore  ;  after  all,  rhyme  and  metre  (for  the  reader  at 
leas,,  if  not  for. he  poet) '  arepec,,l,armes 


owe  a  big  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  author.  But,  unless  we  are 
greatly  mistaken,  it  will  gain  a  larger  circle  of  appreciation  than 
fs  indicated  on  its  title-page  ;  it  will  be  a  valuable  possession  to 
every  intelligent  person  who  loves  boats  and  the  sea— even 
though  he  may  never  have  occasion  for  the  practical  use  of  the 
information  it  contains.  Indeed,  any  one  who  cares  at  all  for 
the  French  language  will  find  this  book  interesting  reading. 

“Telling  Stories  from  the  ‘St.  James’s  Gazette.”’  By  W.  Pett 
Ridge.  London  St.  James’s  Gazette.”  1895. 

The  stories  are  very  poor  ;  in  fact,  they  are  wrong  from  the 
beginning,  for,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  they  are  built 
on\his  scheme  :  A  tells  a  certain  gentleman  that  B  is  a  fool,  and 
in  the  last  line  the  certain  gentleman  turns  out  to  be  B.  Such 
awkward  coincidences  may  be  amusing  in  real  life,  but  the  only 
artistic  way  to  handle  them  in  a  short  story  is  to  tell  the  reader 
at  the  beginning  that  B  and  the  certain  gentleman  are  the  same 
person  "whatever  interest  in  the  situation  is  left  over  after  his 
confession  is  solid  stuff  for  the  artist,  and  it  may  be  material  for 
a  fine  study  in  Sophoclean  irony.  The  amount  of  interest  that 
would  be  left  over  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Ridge’s  stones  would  be 
scarcely  appreciable,  for  the  surprise  of  misconception  is  the 
interest  Since  the  stories  are  written  entirely  for  a  surprise, 
the  fact  that,  at  any  rate  after  the  first,  the  surprises  are  no 
surprise  does  not  improve  matters. 

We  have  also  received  “The  Maxims  and  Reflections  of  La 
Rochefoucauld,”  edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  W .  H.  Sonley  John¬ 
stone  ('Remington) ;  “  The  Pet  Canary,”  by  W.  H.  Retts  L 
Upcott  Gill) ;  “Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants,  by  Charles 
Collins  (Macmillan);  “  Morfolcgia  Italiana,”  del  Professor* 
E-idio  Gorra  (Milano  :  Hoepli)  ;  “  How  to  Enjoy  a  Holiday, 
Nestor’s  Wisdom,  Mentor’s  Oracles  (Unicorn  Press)  ;  Lectures 
on  Disendowment,”  by  the  Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishops  of  London, 
Bangor,  and  Stepney,  the  Ven  Archdeacon  of  London,  the  Rev 


Life’s  History”  would  not  have  been  written  at  all  in  prose  is 
not  justification  enough. 

“  Maynooth  College,  its  Centenary  History.”  By  the  Most  Rev. 
John  Healy,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  Bishop  of  Macra  and 
Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Clonfert.  Dublin  :  Browne  &  Nolan. 

1895. 

This  is  a  most  important  and  a  singularly  successful  woi  . 

To  begin  with,  it  is  a  huge  volume  of  700  pages,  and  the  readei 
will  not  find  a  dull  page  among  them.  The  author  in  his  pre¬ 
face  remarks  on  the  short  time  which  was  given  him  in  which 
to  complete  so  large  an  undertaking;  the  inaccuracies  may  exist, 
but  perhaps  it  is  partly  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  period 
which  it  was  composed  that  the  book  reads  with  such  swing 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  for  all  its  learning  and  research  has 
not  the  odour  of  a  compilation.  The  Bishop  of  Macra  has  not 
merely  written  a  chronicle  of  the  College,  though  that  would 
have  been  interesting  enough;  his  work  is  really  a  history  o 
Catholicism  in  Ireland,  and  it  will  carryaway  English  readers  into 
a  region  of  which  they  have  known  very  little.  The  first  portion 
of  the  book  is  concerned  with  the  fortune  of  Catholic  education 
in  the  Penal  Days,  and  surely  for  pathos  and  romance  there  is 

nothing  in  history  to  match  the  wandering  teacher  of  the  hedge- 

schools”  and  the  indomitable  courage  of  the  poor  Irish  scholars 
who  crossed  the  sea  to  study  in  Paris,  Lisbon,  Salamanca,Sev  file, 
Louvain.  Then  came  the  French  Revolution,  and  that  meant  the 
closing  of  the  Irish  Continental  colleges.  In  that  darkest  hour 
the  Bill  for  the  foundation  of  Maynooth  was  passed.  D  . 
Hussey  was  appointed  President,  the  first  in  the  roll  of  great 
names  connected  with  the  College,  and  greatest  of  them  all. 
Even  the  malicious  criticisms  of  his  enemies  only  add  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  figure  ;  we  do  not  wish  to  disbelieve  the 
entirely,  for  the  faults  charged  to  him  are  the  faults  which 
belong  to  the  commanding  nature.  W  e  gather  a  splendi 
picture  of  the  man  from  Dr.  Healy’s  pages.  Not  the  least 
interesting  portions  of  the  book  are  the  character  sketches  of 
the  various  men  who  thus  pass  in  review  before  our  eyes,  men 
who  differed  absolutely  in  every  feature  except  in  their  loyalty 
to  their  religion  and  to  Maynooth— the  two  contemporaries,  tor 
instance,  Dr.  M‘Hale,  the  uncompromising ;  pamphleteer  of  the 
Emancipation  era,  and  the  sweet matured,  holy  Dr.  Murray, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Dr.  Healy  has  followed  the  excellent 
plan  of  keeping  the  internal  history  of  the  College  quite  distinct 
from  its  external  relations  ;  this  not  only  adds  to  Jle*r  , 
of  the  record,  but  allows  the  historian  to  go  somewhat  further 
afield  in  order  to  complete  the  sketches  of  his  great  men. 

“  Centenary  History  of  Maynooth  College  is,  indeed,  an 
enthralling'  book,  and  we  hope  it  will  pass  into  the  hands  ot 
many  readers  besides  those  who  are  especially  interested  in  tl  e 
College. 

“  A  Technical  Dictionary  (English-French  and  f  rench-English) 

of  Sea  Terms,  Phrases,  and  Words.”  Compiled  by  W  iluam 
Pirrie,  late  Continental  Marine  Superintendent  of  the 
African  Steamship  Co.  London  :  Crosby,  Lockwood  &  Son. 
1895. 

This  is  a  splendid  little  book,  and  the  seamen,  engineers, 
pilots,  shipbuilders,  and  shipowners,  for  whom  it  was  written, 


Village  Libraries  by  James  D.  Brown  (Simpkin, 

‘•The  Institutions  of  Austria,”  by  John  P.  Coldstream  (Archibald 
Constable)  ;  “  Thoughts  on  Life,”  selected  from  the  writings  of 
Thomas  Carlyle  by  Robert  Duncan  (Chapman  &  Hall)  ; 
“The  Bhagavad  Gita,”  translated  by  Annie  Besant  (Theo- 
sophfcal  Publishing  Society)  ;  “ 

bv  Ernest  Hart,  second  edition  (Smith  Elder)  ,  1  he  t-sotenc 

Basis  of  Christianity,”  by  William  Kingsland  (Theosoph.cal 
Publishing  Society) ;  “  Der  Arme  Heinrich,”  by  Hartmann  von 
der  Aue  edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by 
John  G  Robertson,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Ph nD  (Swan  Sonnensche.n) ; 
“Odin’s  Horse  Yggdrasill,”  by  Eirlke  Magnusson,  M.A. 
/c  p  c  K  )  •  “  Tractatus  de  Intellectus  Emendatione,  translate 
(S.P.L^K.J  ,  Spinoza  by  W.  Hale  White  and  Amelia 

Hutchison^ Stirling,  M.A. Edim  (Fisher  Unwin);  “Interviews 

tn’XrSi^VomroT  “sSlS 

1  “The  Parliamema,, 

SSS5&V-’ ^second edition,  Net  Ragmen, (Wbmaken)t 
“Feast-Day  Hymns,”  selected  and  translated  by  J.  P.  Va 
D’Eremao^D.D.,  Latin  and  English  (The  Art  and  Book  Co.( 


literary  notes. 

HERE  isone  time-honoured  story  which  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoh 

I  and  Mr.  Thomas  J.Wise  will  have  to  exclude  from  their  fort  - 

■  r,  «  “  T  iterarv  Anecdotes  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

TrSSan  SLto  “Westminster  Review”  for  October 
discredits  the  story  of  Charlotte’s  uncle  searching  London 
for  the  “  Quarterly”  Reviewer  of  “  Jane  Eyre  ”  ;  and  with  refer- 

^Bookman  "'aband^necTthe^pu^ose^hic^manMuncedscnne 

time  ago  of  issuing  the  complete  works  of  Emily  Bronte  in  one 
volume  ? 

Mr  W  Roberts  still  adheres  to  his  contention  that  the  Free 
T  ihra'rv  movement  has  proved  a  failure.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
r^mherwell  Central  Library,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  repre- 

S*±?J5?S£?£  SiSnfwSt  jus.  -S£ 

there  has  been  a  very  perceptible  diminution  in  the  number  of 
there  nas  Dceu  a.  vc  /  f  r  vemonth,  it  seems  mcontest- 

advantages  offered. 

AT  Mcvnoll  has  made  a  selection  from  the  poetical  works 
of  Mn'cJvemJy  Patmore!  which  will  bo  published  very  soon  us 

book  form. 
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NOTICE.— The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday 

except  those  of  the  current  Volume,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each.  ’ 

Tht  H^must^alT  ufnde.rta}‘t0  reium  rejected  Communications. 

mUt?r?nf  !y-  ‘°  mUr  int0  correspondence  with 

writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

Advertisemen  ts  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be  sent 
°  Office  38  Southampton- Street,  Strand  • 

or  to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lane.  London  f  r  J 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application  '. 

PARIS. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banoue  (near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copits  are  likewis 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's  22,1  Z.e-  r .ltkevJlJe 

Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines  and  Le^  Klosonp 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines.  '  KlOSQUE 
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SPECIALITIES 

[LETS,  MUSIC. 


For  keeping  in  order  all 

Sold  by  Stationed  ^ 

henry  STONE  »%m0Kat  B A n 


flJEDOC— VIN  ORDINAIRE  p-do^ 

qu^iiy  ofthi? wine^ wilM^  ^founcf^eqtud  t^inner  ™ne  The  ^ 

at  much  higher  prices.  qual  to  wme  usuaUy  sold  13s.  7s.  6d. 

ST.  ESTEPHE. 

SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  •  ,  , 

*. 

in  London  and  the  Provinces  "  ves  uf  X  v  ^ 

in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordel^  wine 

Also  a  very  large  Stock  of  medium  and  high-class  wines 
Including  Vintages  ,868.  70.  74,  77,  78.  80,  84.  88.  89,  '91. 

PRICES  INCLUDE  BOTTLES 
6  Dozens  Delivered  to  any  Railway  Station. 

Fnce  List  Free  by  Fost, 

All  who  Know  these  Wines  tel.  us  there  is  no  Caret  sold  in  Great 
Britain  to  equal  them  in  value. 


TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD 

_ LONDON 

NO  TOURIST’S  OUTFIT  IS  COMPLETE 

WITHOUT 

VINOLIA  CREAM  for 

SUNBURN,  INSECT  BITES,  ITCHING,  &c. 


BUILDERS  TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY 

315-317  Oxford  Street,  W. 

o.d  and  Aristocratic  Design,  reproduced  Steel  and 
Hickory  at  half  the  weight. 

Builders  of  FAMILY  OMNIBUSES 

For  most  County  FAMILIES. 

THREE  YEARS  SYSTEM 

of  purchase  arranged  at  Cash  Prices. 

Specialty:  Light  Cob-sized  LANDAUS. 

315-317  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


-The  IVPFR I  AArDVAOTAGES  T°  PE,VATE 

1  Ea  'lr^o^Ro^trE  “"T'T'  FIRE. 

_ E  COZENS  SMITH,  E.L„ 

THE  COLONIAL  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LIMITED, 

33  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £1,750,000. 

POLICIES  ISSUED  UNDER  THE  ORDINARY.  MODIFIED  TONTINE  ANT, 
MORTUARY  DIVIDEND  SYSTEMS.  ’  AND 

_ EDWARD  W.  BROWNE,  F.S.S.,  Manager. 

SUN  insurance  office 

60  Char-  63rThreadneedle  Street’  E-C.  [Founded  ,7,0 

60  Charmg  Cross  ;  332  Oxford  Street;  4o  Chancery  Lane. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

_ Suminsured  in  1894i  £393,622,400. 

“THE  TIMES  -  Dec.  29, 1894,  says  In  a  leading  article  on 

Our  Daughters” 

“security*6 v h en 'pa  t^fa  in  Mias* te tVn  *  rate  °f  lnterest  on  good 

"  himself  lucky  when  he  can  get  Three/' ^USekeepln£  •  now  he  must  think 

^  The  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  New  York 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent. 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 

DeatmentTn'phi,dren’n  Education’  Marriage  Settle - 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  £42,000,000 

Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 

.  C.  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

17  &  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 


LIVERPOOL  &  LONDON  &  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  CO  V131j 

_ 

„„  -*—-**—. 
£  BONUSES  LARCE.  Cither  in  Cash  or  Addition,  to  Sum  Assured. 

Hen  d  nm  .  Ai  plv  por  Prospectus 

dead  OBIcc,  ,  ,  DATE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL ;  7  CORNHiEL.  10R00R 
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THE  GIBRALTAR  CONSOLIDATED  COLD  MINES,  LD 

Working  C.p.,1.  A«  «» 

tamper* 

The  Anglo- AustraUan  H,an  Magistrate  and  Gold  Fields 

Cornwall  Gardens,  S.W., ,  formeriy  ^Hubert  Hanbuiy  Tracy,  of  17,  Pall 

Malles.  W.fFran°kUt-f  ay  lor!"  Esq.  (Messrs.  John  Taylor  &  Sons),  6,  Queen 

Street  Place,  London,  E.C.  Tr>senh  Palmer  Abbott,  K.C.M.G.,  The 

Local  Board  ^  Sur  J  .  Hon.  Sir  George  Richard 

Speaker  of  the  Legislative  A  sembi  ,  Henry  E.  Cohen,  formerly 

®  Vance).  General  Manager 

of  the  Gibraltar  Hill  Gold  Mining  Member  of  the  Institute  of 

CO,UUl& AmeriWaad  Member  of  the  Institute  of  Mining  and 

O’Brien,  Esq.,  Part-Proprietor  and  Manager  of  the 

to^Sp2S"5-of  England,  Limited,  no  Bishopsgate 

Street,  E  C.  Pr*  &  Co  17  Throgmorton  Avenue,  E.C. 

Solicitors. — Messrs.  Ashurst,  Morris,  C  ~p  »  PKrke  41  Coleman  Street,  E.C 

Auditors. — Messrs.  Turquand,  Youngs,  B«toP  &  CUufc* .  j ohn  Taylor  &  Sons. 

Consulting  Engineers  and  *d*  f  A  Queen  Street  Place,  London,  E.C. 

prepared  for  the  informauon  o  har  Limited,  have  selected  through  their 
<T-HEAnglo-Australian  Exploration,  own  ^  reUable  Mining  Engineer 
X  Engineer,  M.  Eissler,  Esq.,  Property,  with  water  rights  and  races, 

and  Expert,  the  following  extensive  Mining  P.  J >A  q  L.  No.  „8,  24  acres 
including  the  celebrated  Gtbra  tar  G  »  being  respectively  G.  L.  ho. 

3  roods  6  perches,  and  six  adjoining  areas  an  ^  L  No.  12,  5  acres  3 

|o,  c  acres  ;  G,  L.  No.  27,  7  acres,  G.  L.  No.  9,  ;oods  Ig  perches ;  and  an 

roods  7  perches  ;  portion  ot  Sh  p  latai  of  g2  acreSi  more  or  less,  situated 

additional  application  of  10  acres, ™akl”® oclaiim-d  Gold  Field  of  Adelong,  in  the 

^SBSriBfcS*E  ES?-,- *>” 

South  Wales,  extending  westerly  from  Government  maps  .  and  in  the 

hundreds  of  miles,  may  begathered  -° ;  stated  by  the  Department  of  Mines 

records  published  in  the  Blue  ®°°k  °fbf9+  3ning  of  the  goldfields  to  the  end  of  1894 
that  the  value  of  the  goM  won  from  theope  n.ng  ^  y£ar  was  324>7s7  ozs 

is  £41,010,658  18s.  5d-.  and  the  q  ^  ..;eld  of  any  year  since  1873.  Until 
valued  at  ^1,156,717 .75.  7<L  being ;  the  large  5  ferous  Qres  ^  this  region  has  been 
very  recently  gold  mining  and  treatm  h  being  but  very  few  shafts  sunk 

carried  on  in  a  crude  and  prefunctoiy  mannerM.^  sunk  fo  a  depth  of  800  to  1,000 

below  400  to  500  feet,  and  on  y  w  p  -  jjjghly  mineralized  and  charged  with 

feet,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  ores  be  S  B  2  ronceetrate  arid  Save  the  large 

^SeTffeT^^  tUt  ^  ^  ^ 

a  most  encouraging  field  for  leSVimate  ™  b‘pS  p^5  aad  the  average  yield  of  gold 
The  Gibraltar  Mine  is  a  remarkakly  rich  P  ^^indiscriminately  from  the  lode 
obtained  from  the  several  crushin  forefront  of  the  gold-producing  mines  of 

operated  upon,  places  this  property  ■“  -e\tig“ted  and  exhaustively 

Australia.  It  has  been  carefully  and  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Adelong,  who 

reported  upon  by  M.  Eissler,  Esq.,  aL  ations  m  the  district  for  a  period  of 

has  been  connected  with  mining  and  mxUinj |  P  °  di  The  Chief  Government 

36  years,  and  whose  reputation  is  of  the  highest  S£T  "Report  to  the  Minister  of 

lhS^CfnrAu^T^5894  duecJ.  public  attention  to  the  rich  character  of  the  Mine,  its 
successful  development  and  prospects.  had  ^  Ucation  at  the  Company's 

Officesf5  ^be  foJlo'GnsIp^lc^'ar^  me  taken^rmn^he^saM  Re^orts^—  ]od  w;tb'm 

belonging  to  the  property  occur '  “ T,  jfn  e  hundred  feet  from  the  bed  of  the  creek. 

rises  to  a  height  of  between  eight  and  num  hu^  deve,oped>  and  there  are  at 

A  main  fissure  lode  called  the  Gtbra  “  *  (as  shown  by  the  plans),  from 

atsssssst.’,!  z.  *--».««  "I*" 

it*  WX  &. 

“Radcliff”  to  a  depth  of  »*>  *«.  “^the  former  shaft  at  a  depth  of  rfo  feet 

Levels  have  been  driven  north  and  south  ;n  the  Radchff  Shaft  driven 

and  230  feet,  and  in  the  latter  at  170  feet.  ,  ca!.ryjng  a  rich  ore  shoot, 

north  and  south  prove  that  the  loQe  we  (b  q{  feet ;  and  at  a  distance 

which  has  up  to  the  present  been  proved  shaft  pr0ves  the  existence  of 

of  1010  feet  further  south,  the  lex  el  at  ,  r  feet  and  the  evidence  exists 
another  rich  shoot  of  gold  ^^depth  a^d  longitudinal  extent.  The  ores  are 

r.»«.  '"O'  »  — 

on  rich  ore.  Mr.  David  "'.Ison  stat^  that  te  crushed  at  Ms  mi  3J  tQns  2 

taken  from  tha  shaft,  which  yielded  68^.14  ow^  £  fVorks>  Sydney,  yielded 

of  pyrites  which  were  collected,  and  trea  _  d  ^  J  f  goldj  together  with  other 

IQ  ozs.  2  dwts.  12  grs.  of  pure  go  .  .  ^  future  development.  .  , 

and  parallel  reefs  in  the  Property,  *etmafLn*!fttXn  from  the  Radcliff  and  Perkins 
Ore  Reserves  and  Value.- 1596  tons  °f  ore  tak en  tt°m  tn^  5g6g  ozs.  JO  dwts.  21 

Shafts  and  treated  at  W,lson  &  Ritchie  .r^e^toniithe  gold  being  worth,  as  per 

.0  run  away 

average'^ssay  reTul't  0^x3  dwts.  tLs- of  gold  pm  ton  of  ^  ^  , 

firom 

levels  and  shaft,  and  8  bulktamplc  1  2Q  grs.  0f  gold  per  ton.  The  total 

ranged  from  1  oz.  2  dwts.  1  gr., to: '30®^' d.o“  aU  |arts  of  the  mine  was  4  ozs.  xi 

average  assay  result  o.  if  result  fullyPcorroborates  the  sutements  as  to  the  actual 
dwts.  12  grs.  per  ton,  which  result  tuUy  battery  from  the  1596  tons  treated, 

returns  of  gold  obtained  at  Wi ls°n  &  EucMi e  b  tt  ry  shafts  102  bags  of  ore, 

M.  Eissler  states  that  he  blasted  out  Seated  at  Messrs.  Park,  Lacey 

weighing  3  tons  1  cwt.  20  lbs.,  which  h  p  >  which  eave  the  average  assay 

&  Co ’s  Metallurgical  Works  at  Pyrmont,  Sydney,  which  gave ^tn^  gg .per  cent  of 

value  of  4  ozs.  xo  dwts.  of  So1^  “dat,on  and  concentration  alone,  leaving  the 

^i^st^^tedhrtbe  Cyylmtig  process,  which  would  reduce  die  loss  to  a 

m  T'heUshoot  of  gold  along  the  line  ^  tS° ge^c^n tfn ua n c c  o My  below  the  point 
Radcliff  Shaft  is  350  feet  rn  lcn,fnh>  CfL  a'  d^Grthy  Old  Workings,  and  to  the  present 

Sifee' on  a  larger  scale,  will  give  a  total 
of  iC8o,cco  yet  to  be  Shaft^Rn^tte  Une^f  lode  proved  in  thepresent 

wmkfngsMra  Rngth  of  uoleet.xndto  ^j^^gold^^ht ‘of 
fCdre dU,ho°usfnd0,^n,nds)‘.  M- Eissler  an.icipaies  that  shoots  of  gold  will  be  found 
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between  these  two  shafts  and  also  north  and  south  of  them,  as  the  levels  are  ex- 
tended  from  both  shafts  lu^ng  by  tbe^urface  ^‘^^^evel,  with  all  indications 
Up  to  the  present  the  richest  ore  c  locality  have  long  since  demon- 

S£fS@?3tti  Ki« «hkh  .1.,., ... 

wiU  be  sufficiently  opened  uP  toms  “  .  P  ld  b  raued  and  treated  m  the 

and  in  the  meantime  a  considerable  "t0^“2onsidenlble  time  to  come  the 

Custom  Batterj'  if  desired-  He  calc^i  which  w;u  yield  an  average 

gi-  3  j  000  ozs.  of  gold  per  month,  which,  at  a 

value  of  .  .  .£11,550  0  0 

£3  US-  6d.  per  ounce  .  .  .  •  • 

irof  rntnCg^miK^o  tons  of  'ore  ai  £2  xos.perton 

W™  SSK  payeaPd°ridend  of  35  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  of  the 

Company.^  narallel  lodes  and  branch  fissures  existing  in  the  property. 


North  London  Hospital 

FOR  CONSUMPTION  AND  DISEASES 
OF  THE  CHEST, 

Mount  Vernon,  Hampstead,  and  41  Fitzroy  Sq„  W. 


POUNDED  186  0. 


Established  for  the  Reception  of  Patients  from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom . 
Treasurer.- Alfred  Hoare,  Esq.,  37  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Chairman. — Benjamin  A.  Laon,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.- The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Robarts. 


THERE  is  no  disease  the  ravages  of  which  extend  to  a  greater  degree 

those  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  contract  this  disease. 

224,590  Patients  have  been  relieved  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Charity. 


2,826  Out-Patients  1  treated  last  year. 
384  In-Patients  j 


The  Charity  has  Xo  Endowment  whatever,  and  is  entirely 
supported  by  Voluntary  Contributions. 


Funds  are  urgently  needed  to  enrtU ^the RComnutte« 

swasrat* T~ s-  - «-  — * 

LIFE  NOMINATION  TO  BED  IN  HOSPITAL,  £315. 


t~)  OVAL  national  lifeboat 

R  INSTITUTION  (supported  solely  by  ^oluntafP> 

contributions).-The  Committee  ^ 

FUNDS  to  enable  them  to  keep  the  g  Helt> 

hfeboatsand  their  crews  in 

is  particularly  needed  at  tie  Prc  savin'*  of  upwards  of 

Annual  Subscriptions  and  Dona,  tajilh  thankful  y 

Stteeriddphitw'cTandbyaU  the  Banks  in  the  United 
Kingdom. _ _ _ _ _ 

the  hospital  FOR  WOMEN,  Soho 

1  Square,  W.  Founded  1S42. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  1887. 

Patron — H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  of  WALES,  K.G. 

President-The  DUKE  of  WESTMINSTER,  K.G. 

1  x-'-ftmted  for  the  maintenance  01 
FUNDS  urgently  NEEDED  CANNONi  Sccte,ary. 


6  s  beds. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


The  List  of  Subscriptions  will  open  on  Monday,  September  30th,  and  dose  at 
4  o  clock  the  same  day  for  Town  and  Countrj' 

aSaBSaasaa 

Tie  Imperial  Western  Australian  Corporation,  Ltd, 


Capital 


£500,000. 


..  50,000  Ordinary  *£-«*£*.  -  W^ are  Deferred  Shares. 

5  baianL^aiid^i*ffiei7  required  ^TfallsTjtTxcemlhig’cjs.^ter^are  ,nd  the 

Speaker  of  the 

M.tc.trentwZ  fate  cSf  ^  Works  1  Honfs  H.  Parts. 

Chairman.  The  North-West  A.ustralia^Goldfi  Albert  F.  Calvert, 

solidated  Gold  Mines  of  Western  4u  7"J'ted:  and  of  the  Con- 

G  dd  Mines,  Limited. a7  Old Broad  Sind  F  f  «  r  nCtW'  Bi ST  Blow 
f.rmerly  Financal  Commissioner  ofthl'  .S,‘r  "  D?vies‘  K.C.S.I., 
Legiriat.ve  Council  of  India:  Director  The  Cm  traVp“d|  3  Men}ber  of  the 
Western  Australia,  Limited  The  Meadow- "ri 1  Explora^,0“  Company  of 

W,mEXyd’  ES<?-  DireCt°r  0f  tbe  Ba”k  0^  Maurit^rtimftfdtVa a  So" 

*  Will  join  the  Board  after  Allotment. 

JiankerSin  Loudon.  London  &  &»*-Wegrn  Bank,  Limited,  ,7o  Fenchurch 

Hankers  in  Western  A  us tralia.  —  Union  Bant-  „r  a  . 

Buildings,  Lothbury,  &  Western  Australia3’  Llm‘ted>  1  Bank 
Brokers.  Messrs.  Marcus,  Peczenik  &  Trew,  r  Angel  Court  E  C 
ohcitors.  Messrs.  Sutton,  Otnmanney  &  Renda.l,  3  and  4  Grelt  'Winchester 

Auditors.  Messrs.  Brice,  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  44  Gresham  Street,  E  C 
Secretary.—].  S.  G.  Campbell. 

Offices.  3  &  4  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C. 

PROSPECTUS. 

T^ssc^jxtr&cia;  »•  **- 

acquire  and  develop,  and  otherwise  dem  Tt.l,  •  "  Corporation  to  prospect, 
the  colony  of  Wesfem  Australd  and  ?Uewhere "TS  3"d  oth-  Propertiis  in 
purchase,  lea-e  or  work  such  properties -  "o  nurrh?  pr°'not1?  sub-companies  to 
r  otherwise  deal  with  lands  (including  town’ sitV  reSell>  subd"idc,  lease. 

Struct  Railways,  Tramways,  Electnf  LLh?i7  ’m  f?"1  con«ss,ons  for  and  con- 

^  Jive  effeetto  S?.®  Son"edt 

formed  the  Directors  hL°e\mder  the  Agre  th®  C°rporation  has  been 

to,  acquired,  paying  fo^the  slme  hepe‘nafter  referred 

following  properties  : _  ^  Pa-d~up  Shares  only,  the 

'•  JHF-  Mount  Prophecy  Gol»  Mine- 
2-  SFrseve*ance  Gold  Mine-  ’ 

3.  The  Western  Shaw  Gold  Mines- 

4-  CaTsoTanS',n^LEtm5  F°R  ™  Dry  Crush, no  ; 

3‘  THS^^rD  T,lAKSP0,tT  Co“^“V  about  to  be  established  on  the 

6.  aT&^&st  of  the 

where  a  number  of  leases  amounting  t-ho-^cre'"  i^°r‘1h''VeSt1  Australia, 
are  being  worked.  103  acre  bave  been  taken  up  and 

tat  other  P.rop''^“t**<^tiStsahi0Wlesteri|r*VuytrahanC  °f  certain  ,ui,"ng 

we  acquinng  on  favourable  terms.  Australian,  wh.ch  the  Directors  amici- 

I  V  Sill  AM  I.  _ _  I 


\ORK,  LAKE  ERIE  AND  WESTER  M 

RAILWAY  REORGANIZATION.  ^RN 

22  Old  Rroad  Street,  London 

■he  N.. York.  Lake  Erie  5„d  yXj£&£%£ZZ?  « 

Western  Railway  Company  Lake  Ene  and 

per  Share  cm  Pre fetreci  *8  toe  k *  r^enc ^  Aments  of  $2  each 
heretofore  deposited  under  said  plan  is^Lfb^canlri  9omm°n.  Stock 
able  at  the  Office  of  J.  S.  Morgan**  Co  22  Offi  £  an?  IS  pay‘ 
or  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  23  wifi  sfreet  New  yLk  a  nf6''  London- 
“  Second  instalment  on  or  before  Oc'toberar  ,80-  [l.  T-5  :  , 

a,rb‘r  ”•  “,s:  ,om" 

sXSSjL'SSlSr*  for  .uch 

the  dates  specified.  instalments  as  above,  on  or  before 

Certificates  or  Receipts  must  be  presented  at  tbp  r 
so  that  same  may  be  endorsed  thereon  h  of  payment, 

“C.  H.  COSTER,  j 

„K  .  ::.A.0Jr,™IfafALDjc»'"'i““- 

New  York,  September  25,  1895.”  J 

funher7ol.ee. r‘Ue  °f  6Xchan-e  for  Payments  in  London  is  49|  per  $  until 


Ramboo  Creek  FT*  a"d 

profit  has  been  earned  -ince  it,  erection  Under  il£  I  ’  P"  lon-  a  handsome 
acquires  all  , merest  ln  and  benefit  of  the  sa  d  arr ,As~e?,.e“t  lhc  Company 

nr7firhh  "aV>'  a"d  ,increas>m{  demand  for  such  a  batt  w!"  I  int0  con^dcra- 

profit  Shown  in  working  it,  the  Directors  anticin^te  *  ’  hc  arge  ,ncasure  of 
‘‘h'^underukmg.  anticipate  a  scry  remunerative  return  from 

l  he  Corporation  has  reg  stcred  m,l 

Australian  Steam  Packet  and  Tra'nsl™^  i*°  '>?ue  The  Western 

provide  steamc-s  and  other  plant  for  iKrotwev?nre,nf’"n“,:d’whlch  is  funded  to 

TheroIV'r'  'Ve',rrn  Australia,  and  such  ml,  r  ,'’nd  KOods  °"  tb« 

The  Company  proposes  to  place  at  once  one  suit'.h  ,  ,  ,  V  bc  deemed  desirable. 

1  barges  which  can  bc  utilized  for  passengers  or  r.Ji  P^sen^rr  steamer,  two  steel 
1  m  'a  "r-’  wo°den  dock  of  „  „,ve  jarrah  timber  q  e0"  ^'IV'^d  .  and  also  to 
anticipated,  form  a  profi  able  adjunct  to  the  Cnm  *  S  floa,l9*  dock  will,  it  is 

eomsasy  «.  . 

Mines,  and  arrangements  have  been  made^or  ^erseverence  Gold 
date  of  The  Western  Australian  Steam  Packet^nd^6  at  a"  ear,y 
pany,  Limited,  ihe  whole  of  the  rconinsH  w  ,  ,nd  Transport  Com- 
subsldiary  Companies  has  been  already  ^scriS  CaP‘ta'  °''  SUCh 

answer  any  enquired  to  S|n tending  SublP,lihleS  WlU  be  pIeascd  to 
Office  of  such  Companies,  situated  at  No  24^7  &t  the  Re8istered 

o_  Association,  and  will  rcce,vc  nollivi'le^dTn  i'ni  '"T*  7 ,b<:  Memorandum 
tzj  per  cent  per  annum  has  been  p  u-l  t,,  , iln  ,  K  ^car  4nl'i  a  dividend  at  the  rut 
respective  classes  of  ftha  es  w  M  ,L7  l  "'C  h'jl‘Jcr'  of  «!'«--  Ordinary  Share,  the 

tnhutable  by  way  of  dividend  Ukc  a  mo'^  remaining  profi?,’ d,V 

Wi"  bc  fc'crvcd  Cor  forking  Capital  and  for 


NEW  YORK,  LAKE  ERIE  AND  WESTERN! 

railway  reorganization  RkN 

22,  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E  C 

and  Chicago  and  Erie  Roi ffiLd 7°  R<  ndrs  of  i885-  and  Income  Bonds, 

Reorgamzat.on  of  Erie  System,  under  Plan  and  Agreement 
..-r  ,v  tT  ,  ,  dated  August  20,  iSge. 

CoaSd,iH|^°^rriSnkd  VSf  S«ond 

Coupon  Bonds.  Funded  Coupon  Fives,  and  Lome  Bonis^  Funded 
“  A  i' Holdersdo?rtheRahlr0ad  C°"lpany's  In“rae  Bonds.' 

•  Ene  Wd?‘„,soV  %&gSg&SZ*  ““f  f"“™  - 

Frid'ayjo^be^r^/^^^^t^^^r^of  ffi^derf03’^  4me™  "“Sbre 

as  «  r”  ™"2  »gs 

property  has  been  fixed  fcr  NovomK  7  foreclosure  sale  of  the  Erie 
is  essential.  -November  6,  prompt  action  by  Bondholders 

“C.  H.  COSTER.  ) 

-k° ;7?hPSee4ld7  c“”“- 

byn,S'7o*“"S  °f  R”ip'=,0'F“ds  «taadr  deposited  are  no.  affec.ed 


New  York,  September  25, 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  COLD  MINE,  LAND  &  EXPLORATION  SHARES. 

H.  HALFORD  &  CO. 

70  &  71  Palmerston  Buildings,  Iondon,  E.C. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “MONITOR,  LONDON." 

L^x.^r^.r  ir  mAir-Pr M™- 

AAu;°2‘rpzJ  r°r  sJ=: 

are  closed.  P  °fitS  paid  dlrectly  accounts 

w  zee  e„  „ 

H.  HALFORD  &  CO., 

70  4  71  PALMERSTON  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E  C 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

L1^  I£rS2S.EsES  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 
NAPLES.  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO.’  ^  8  “  BLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 

Managers:  j  &  CO.  ,  __ 

lb.  tlr.ueh  Ofce.  ,0  5  ^  «  » 
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amusements. 


GARDNER,  DARTOR  &  CO.'S  LIST. 


* 


variety  show. 

(Daily  at  6.0,  free).  ^ 
PLAYS  OR  OPERAS. 
(Every  Thursday  at .3  °.  5  (T 


life  of  angelina  margaret  hoare 

By  her  Sisters  and  Mrs.  Wal  Whitehead,  Principal 


of  bisnop  b  ~ 

SERMONS  AND  ADORESSES^  ON  JEM- 

PERANCE  SC  EJECTS.  y  1  Canon  of  Canterbury ;  some- 

"  *“  CE-T-S'  ^  PP' 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards.  s& 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards.  5s-  Temperance  Move- 

this  admirable  and  -.»«»  ™‘““' 


C  T.BARTH0L0MEWSH03PITAL  AND  COLLEGE. 
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I 


T  n  scarcely  be  denied,  even  by  Canon  McColl,  that 
-  r  the  Armenians  were  responsible  for  the  recent  riots 
in  Constantinople  and  for  the  consequent  loss  of  life. 
The  Canon  will  of  course,  say  that  the  Armenians  rose 
against  intolerable  oppression;  but  as  both  their  lives  and 
property  are  secure,  at  least  in  Constantinople,  we  find  in 
the  recent  disturbances  another  proof  of  Armenian 
cunning ,  the  old  saying  in  the  Levant  still  holds  good, 
One  Greek  can  outwit  two  Jews,  and  one  Armenian  can 
outwit  all  three.  The  Powers  are  bringing  pressure  to 

the  nnnn°r  ^  ’  forthwith  the  Armenians  seize 

the  opportunity  to  demonstrate”  within  the  Turkish 

adm  ?fedaIhd  ^  Weaken  the  defence.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  for  an  oppressed  people  they  can  turn 
occasion  to  profit  with  some  audacity. 

Lord  Salisbury’s  Government  has  acted  boldly  in  the 
ast  and  in  the  Far  East,  and  the  result  in  the  latter 
case  at  any  rate  has  been  eminently  satisfactory.  As 
soon  as  the  British  squadron  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
\  ang-tse-kiang,  China  hurried  to  degrade  the  Viceroy 

orHfifteen  ^P0"SlbIe  for  the  outra§res,  and  to  behead  ten 

bLnfh  ,Lhed  cr5atures>  who  may  or  may  not  have 

been  the  murderers  of  our  missionaries.  It  is  true  that 

Professor  Douglas  writes  to  the  “  Times  ”  to  say  that 

this  Viceroy  had  already  been  degraded,  and  that  the 

dusUnST6"1  °frt!1,e  ^  v  °nly  a  Way  of  Growing 
dust  m  the  eyes  of  the  Enghsh  Government.  But  even 

it  this  be  so,  we  can  trust  Lord  Salisbury  to  effect  the 

bmon^r^  °f  the.resP°nsib,e  Parties  by  a  further  exhi¬ 
bition  of  our  naval  strength.  With  a  similar  object  in 

tTthP  °fnOUr  ‘yed,terranean  ^et  has  been  ordered 

to  the  Dardanelles;  but  the  Sultan  is  not  to  be  caught 

by  any  demonstration.”  He  perhaps  remembers  the 
ineffectual  menace  of  Dulcigno  ;  in  any  case  he  meets 

no  boner  hWgn,fiea,mpertUrbability’  for  threats  break 
no  bones.  We  wonder  what  our  next  move  will  be  in 

the  sad  game  of  estranging  our  old  ally. 

There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  within  a  week  at 
mr  hest  Genera1  Duchesne,  with  his  expeditionary  force 
w.  1  be  in  possession  of  Antananarivo.  He  will  {hen  be 

and  the'iT  n°Se  What£ver  ter™s  he  Pleases  upon  the  Hovas 
and  their  Queen.  Success  has  come  just  in  time  to  save 

the  reputation  of  General  Duchesne,  and  to  allow  the 
Ministry  to  meet  the  Chamber  without  fear.  The  tone 
of  the  despatches  and  letters  from  Madagascar  has 
changed  curiously  ,n  the  last  week.  Eight  or  ten  days 
ago  all  the  correspondents  were  united  in  picturing  the 
campaign  in  the  gloomiest  colours.  The  Lefevre  cxirts 
hey  said,  from  which  so  much  was  expected,  had  all  come 
to  grief:  none  of  them  was  able  to  carry  more  than 
300  or  400  lb.,  instead  of  the  600  or  700  lb.  they  were 
expected  to  hold,  and  the  shafts  broke  off  at  a  touch; 


young  recruits  had  had  to  make  a  road  3±  yards  wide  and 

InnTilf  f°nr?  r°Ugh  heavy  jungle,  under  a  blazing 
sun.  half  of  them— we  are  quoting  from  the  “Temps” 

Tr?Vlther  in  LhosPital  or  on  their  way  home  or 
dead  Moreover,  the  sick  were  not  properly  attended  to, 
and  half  of  those  sent  back  to  France  died  in  the  Red 
-  ;  Now  the  tune  is  changed.  The  dauntless  French 
spirit  has  risen  with  the  advance  ;  the  soldiers  have 
ceased  grumbling,  they  have,  indeed,  nothing  but  praise 
for  their  general,  and  they  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
commissariat  is  excellent.  3 

In  spite  however,  of  this  cheerful  tone,  correspondents 
are  agreed  that  the  soldiers  are  “  too  young  to  support 
such  a  climate  ;  paper  after  paper  is  beginning  to 
advocate  the  formation  of  a  colonial  army,  in  which  the 
term  of  service  shall  be  at  least  ten  years.  As  every 
handicap  in  life  is  apt  to  turn  out  to  be  an  advantage  to 

mavShpTlf’  S°  tHe  f°rmall0n  °f  such  a  colonial  army 
may  be  the  means  of  giving  back  to  France  her  military 

pre-eminence.  If  the  French  had  a  colonial  force  of  even 
100,000  men,  seasoned  soldiers  who  had  smelt  powder 
and  learned  the  practical  lessons  of  war,  there  can  be  little 

am’at  l°f ^  th French  army  would  be  more  than 
a  match  for  the  German  army,  not  a  man  of  whom  has 

heard  a  shot  fired  in  anger.  Besides,  the  French  army 
as  at  present  constituted,  is  utterly  unfit  for  the  hard 
work  of  war,  for  in  bad  climates  hardship  kills  the  raw 
boys  that  compose  it,  as  flies  are  killed  by  a  touch  of 
frost,  and  every  mother  that  loses  a  son  makes  her 
voice  heard  in  democratic  France.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
see  France  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  colonial 
army,  for  no  country  in  the  world  has  done  more  for  civi¬ 
lization,  for  the  humanization  of  man,  as  Coleridge  well 
called  it,  than  h  ranee,  with  her  love  of  letters  and  the  arts. 

A  few  days  ago  the  “  Daily  Chronicle  ”  excited  a  good 
dca  of  discussion  by  declaring  that  the  present  Govern- 

theCommnn,  °by  l°  -C,lange  ^constitution  of 

Ivhir h  fT,  by  bnn&ins  m  a  Redistribution  Bill  in 
which,  both  one  man  one  vote”  and  “one  vote  one 
value  should  be  embodied,  but  also  was  about  to  take 

liltKf  R  !trl°AAS  ref -rm  °f  tHe  H°USe  °f  Lords.  A 

httle  later  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  took  up  the 
same  idea,  and  declared  himself  in  favour  of  nfodifi- 
cations  that  wouM  make  the  House  of  Lords  a  more 
influential  Second  Chamber  than  it  is  now  It 
should  be  more  broadly  based,  he  said  ;  in  fact,  it 
should  be  a  selected  Chamber,  as  the  House  of  Com- 

™°nf\  k  ®lected  ,one-  Many  sound  Conservatives 
ou  e  g  ad  to  think  that  the  Government  was  about 
to  show  such  prudent  boldness  ;  but  we  shall  be  fairly 
content  if  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Cor Z 

in°the  brn  a  t*|red  fso.  as  nto  &ive  London  its  due  share 
n  the  councils  of  the  Empire,  and  Ireland  no  more 

ban  its  proper  representation.  We  do  not  believe 
that  Lord  Salisbury  will  ever  try  to  alter  the  constitu- 
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Several  correspondents  have  asked  us  to  explain  why 

j!L?Sre"msTshmead  Bartlett,  Mr  Bowles  is  des¬ 
tined  to  permanent  end is 
*„h„t  “^“ugh,  Mr.  Bowles  is  “  too  jolly^lever 

Galways  right  “whfch  mtheTaggravatJs  his  offence,  for 
is  always  ng hi.,  corrected  from  the  back 

ESS  iffeSSSH 

lililsrffirsss 

fopZ  Sh  the  leaders  or  their  satellites  the^mor 

sss  - = f^s  =Jir£“,-x 

ImAmust  be'toUrheTs  occasionally  rude  to  gentlemen 
like  Mr  Sydney  Gedge,  for  instance,  for  whom  he  oug 
,0  show  some  slight  “respect.  There  are  some  pom, s  of 

Labothe":.  "e,  orwere,  society  journalises  and 
both  have  chosen  to  pose  as  social  *^e^nst 

them  ^uch  menryareanotnthee3  of  which  Ministers 

" woulPdThey“t  ^Py  if 
offile  f  aU  th?  woild  were  in  the  right,  Mr  Gibson 
£K  would  be  in  the  wrong,  for  it  .s  h,s  nature  ,0. 

Those  who  knew  Pasteur  best  have  always  averred 
that  if  he  had  abandoned  chemistry  he  would  ha\e 
made  a  ereat  name  for  himself  as  a  painter  Bonnat, 
to  whom  Pasteur  sat  for  that  portrait  which  has  been  so 
frequently  reproduced  in 

mentl  of  theTue  d’Ulm  were  adorned  with  a  picture  of 
Pasteur's  mother  by  her  famous  son,  which  we«  tato 

Pasteur  spent  his  childhood  and  youth,  there  a 
about  a  dozen  sketches »  - 1. 

“lT„Ptam  Though  sciencT  claimed  Pasteur  as  her 
own  a  good  deal  of  that  leisure  which  he  so 
°  r  "d’gingly  allowed  himself  was  spent  in  the  galleries 
nf  the  Luxembourg,  close  to  his  home,  and  he 

showed  special  interest  in  the  work  of ^h^steur' Poim 
and  prottgt,  Auguste  Pomtelin.  But  for  Paste  , 
telin  would  have  found  the  beginning  ot  his  career 
beset  with  innumerable  difficulties.  The  great  savcint 
mad  him  come  to  Paris  and  held  out  a  helping  hand 
“  have  had  a  triple  reward,”  said  Pasteur  ;  have 
he  ped  a  good  fellow  and  a  great  artist,  and  I  have 
Srienced  the  purest  of  pleasure  in  the  contemplation 
of  his  Edctures;i  PHe  has  brought  the  jura,  as  „  were,  to 
my  very  door.” 

The  contempt  which  universal  suffrage  is  always  eager 
to  show  £r  morality  has  never  been  better  exemphfi i  d 
even  in  America,  than  in  France  of  recent  y  ears  L^y 
one  remembers  the  astonishment  caused  in  1S93  y 
triumphant  re-election  of  the  half-dozen  deputies  who 

had  been  most  closely  connected  with  the  Baron  Rc.nach. 

In  fact  the  only  man  among  them  who  was  not  eiecie 
was  m’  Cldmenceau,  whose  intellectual  superiority  could 
not  be  denied,  and  whose  hands  were  admitted  by  his 


enemies  to  be  clean.  But  now  a  French  electorate  has 
o-one  even  further  than  any  electorate  went  in  1893. 
M  Merry  was  formerly  Maire  of  Gien,  and  waa  mulcted 
in  damages  by  a  court  whose  president  declared  that  he 
had  been  guilty  of  what  was  practically  embezzlement. 
This  gentlemen  (M.  Merry)  has  now  been  elected  Muni¬ 
cipal  Councillor  at  the  head  of  the  list  by  951  ™tes  out 
ofPi  120  That  is,  he  has  been  put  back  in  power  by 
very  people  whom  he  robbed.  In . tune  we  may  be 

sure  the  moral  laws  will  assert  their  authority,  and 
universal  suffrage,  if  it  does  not  greatly  cnange,  wi 
become  the  mark  of  universal  contempt. 


We  are  <ffad  to  see  that  the  County  Council  is 

sr  r, 

&&%££«  — ' *  o-SSompp°dn  SET  pro- 

menade  in  the  Empire  and  refused  to  the  Palace  Theatre 
the  right  to  serve  drinks  in  the  auditorium,  thus  show¬ 
ing  what  intolerable  inequality  of  condition  might  be 
imposed  by  the  very  advocates  of  equality.  Then  the 
Chants  ra<^ed  and  the  McDougalls  imagined  vain  things, 
but  "ow  the  reign  of  unreason  is  over.  A  day  or  two  ago 
the  Licensing  Committee  of  the  County  Councl  estab¬ 
lished  the  s£t«s  quo  aute  at  the  Empire,  and  withdrew 
the  vexatious  restrictions  which  have  operated  as  a heavy 
fine  upon  shareholders  in  the  Palace  Theatre, 
faddists  will,  of  course,  never  understand  that  the  world  s 
“"not  be  governed  and  ordered  m  the  same  way 
as  a  chapel  ;  but  at  least  they  can  be  taught  that  tne> 
are  onlyPa  minority  of  Englishmen,  and  that  the  vast 
majority  look  upon  the  Empire  as  on  the  whole, 
instrument  of  civilization  than  Little  Bethel. 

The  Revenue  receipts  for  the  second  quarter  of  thR 
financial  year  are  astonishingly  large.  Under  every  he 
except"  Miscellaneous”  a  large  increase  is  shown. ^ 

w 

^cmase 

of  jfi, 340, 983,  while  the  gain  in  the  SePte™|,er 
°s  T-i  S7  500,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this- 
rate  of  increase  will  be  surpassed  in  the  December 
Quarter  The  general  result  can  be  summed  up  th  - 
Thp  first  Quarter  of  the  present  financial  year  showed  a 

gain  from  all  sources  of  £403^983,  whde  the  a  gear 
ofi-p  S-o  We  seem  to  nave  rairij 

entererTutKm  a°  pfr  o°d  of  prosperity,  which,  if  the  calcu¬ 
lations  we  recently  set  forth  in  these  columns  be  cor- 
rect,  may  be  expected  to  last  for  some  time. 

Theanti-Semiteshavescoredanextraordinaryvictoryin 

Vienna  they  have  now  a  two-thirds  majority  m  the 
Munidpal  Council,  and  are  practical, y  -  «s  <,f^he 
•  Ti-  R  imnossible  to  guess  what  they  will  ao  wim 
Slower  tirTha'e  acquired.  The  term  anti-Semite, 

^^':“iS^™iToncih 

detest  the  financial  supremacy  of  the  Jew  There  a  ^ 

betaken  for  g^ante^weSl  that  this  heterogeneous 

to  carry  their  principles  into  action,  the 
interfere  and  curb  the  faddists. 

I,  is  Strange  how  the  mistakes  we  make^recoi l^upon 

ourselves  ;  we  are  dogg*^  ji  n!shed  the  Jew  unjustly ; 

wT closed  toFOhlmCeaT,h:  avenSes 
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singular  fact  that  in  a  great  Jewish  school  in  Marseilles 
there  are  no  prizes  given  for  mathematics,  and  when 
the  master  was  asked  for  an  explanation  he  answered  : 
**  They  would  all  win  it.”  This  love  of  figures  and 
talent  for  calculation  explains  another  trait  in  the  Jewish 
•character.  Every  one  is  beginning  to  recognize  now 
that  the  real  Shylock  is  not  a  miser  but  a  gambler. 
There  are  more  Jew  bankers  than  Christian  known 
•as  punters  at  Monte  Carlo.  One  of  the  greatest 
money-lenders  in  London  is  reported  to  lose  annually 
some  six  or  eight  thousand  pounds  in  that  tripot.  When 
a  friend  asked  him  how  he  could  waste  his  money  in 
such  a  foolish  way,  he  replied  ;  “  Playing  with  money 
is  the  only  recreation  I  know.  Even  when  chance  is 
against  me  it  is  interesting  for  its  regularity  ;  the  fall 
•of  cards  can  be  calculated.”  The  Jew,  however,  is  not 
only  a  mathematician  but  a  lover  of  art,  and  this  may 
save  him  even  in  that  dreary  Communistic  future  which 
the  feeble  or  over-sensitive  regard  as  the  millennium. 

The  private  correspondence  of  Ernest  Renan  with  his 
sister  Henriette,  which  has  just  been  published  in  the 
“Revuede  Paris,”  tells  what  is  perhaps  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  and  most  touching  story  of  the  love  of  sister  for 
'brother  and  of  brother  for  sister  that  has  ever  been  put  in 
words.  Henriette,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  sister  to 
whom  Renan  dedicated  his  “  Vie  de  Jesus  ”  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  passages  of  French  prose.  And  now  at 
length  we  have  the  account  of  their  whole  intercourse. 
We  see  how  the  sister  sustains  him  through  those  ter¬ 
rible  years  during  which  his  faith  fought  with  doubt 
•only  to  be  finally  worsted.  Henriette  gives  to  the 
sceptic  and  rationalist  the  same  passionate  affection  that 
she  gave  to  the  doubting  student  and  the  puny  child,  and 
■some  of  her  letters  are  almost  as  well  written  as  Renan’s. 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  reproducing  here 
a  fragment  of  one  of  these  letters,  the  phrases  of  which 
•are  fragrant  with  an  ideal  affection  : 

“Je  t’dcrivais  encore  il  y  a  quelques  heures,  mon 
Ernest  bien-aime,  au  moment  011  ta  derniere  lettre  m’a 
ete  remise.  J  abandonne  trois  ou  quatre  pages,  que  je 
t’avais  d£ja  adressees,  pour  r^pondre  k  cette  lettre  si 
affectueuse  dont  chaque  mot,  chaque  pensee  est  entree 
•au  fond  de  mon  dme.  Bon  et  cher  ami  !  II  y  a  aujourd’hui 
vingt-deux  ans  que  tu  ouvris  les  yeux  &  cette  vie  qui 
pour  toi  aussi  devait  avoir  tant  d’amertume  ;  depuis  ce 
temps,  quelle  est  l’heure  ou  tu  n’as  pas  dt£  ma  premiere, 
ma  plus  tendre  preoccupation  ? 

“  Toutes  mes  resources  t’appartiennent,  et  je  serai 
trop  heureuse  de  les  consacrer  k  porter  quelque  calme 
dans  ton  coeur,  oil  je  lis  du  fond  de  ma  solitude  et  ou  je 
vois  tant  de  troubles  et  de  souffrances.  J’ai  eu  1’ame 
navrde  en  lisant  dans  ta  lettre  que  des  pensdes  de  mort 
traversaient  ton  esprit  et  que  tu  ne  t’en  attristais  point. 
Hulas  !  ami,  qui  desirerait  vivre  s’il  ne  songeait  qua 
lui  seul  ?  Mais  n’est-ce  done  rien  qu’une  tendresse 
comme  celle  que  je  te  porte?  Lorsque  tu  te  complais 
dans  de  telles  idees,  penses-tu  aux  deux  etres  dont  tu  es 
le  premier  bien,  la  plus  vive  affection  ?  L’une  de  tes 
meres,  tu  par\  iens  k  lui  persuader  que  tu  es  heureux  j 
mais  celle  qui  dans  ce  moment  pleure  si  douloureuse- 
ment  avec  toi,  ne  mdrite-t-elle  pas  aussi  que  tu  relives 
son  courage,  en  lui  donnant  un  souvenir  ?  Ranime-toi 
done,  mon  Ernest,  en  pensant  que  tu  n’es  pas  seul  au 
monde,  que  tu  as  pour  partager  toutes  tes  peines,  pour 
les  alldger  autant  qu’elle  le  pourra,  une  soeur  que  le  sort 
n’a  pas  dpargnic  et  dont  tu  seras  toujours  la  plus  chore 
consolation.” 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  written  to  the  editor  of  the 
“  Weekly  Sun,”  deeply  regretting  the  failure  of  the 
subscription  for  the  Clark  Memorial.  He  feels  “tempted 
to  recommend  an  application  to  every  medical  man  in 
Great  Britain  for  “a  small  subscription.”  He  winds  up 
his  letter  with  a  reference  to  “  the  great  profession  with 
which  Sir  Andrew  Clark  was  identified  in  feeling  and 
m  history.”  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Sir  A. 
Clark  was  identified  with  his  profession  in  feeling,  but 
he  certainly  has  no  historical  connection  with  it.  “  The 
great  profession  ”  has  shown  sound  judgment  in  declining 
to  raise  a  memorial  to  one  who  worked,  not  for  fame, 
but  for  that  success  in  the  day  and  hour  which  came  to 
him  in  full  measure. 
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THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS  AT  NORWICH. 

nr  HE  programme  of  the  Church  Congress,  which  is  to 

"*■  be  held  next  week  at  Norwich,  is  sufficiently  com¬ 
prehensive,  but  is  remarkable  for  at  least  one  unexpected 
omission.  On  the  approaching  thirty-fifth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Congress,  Temperance  work,  and  the  various 
legislative  and  social  reforms  by  which  our  great  national 
vice  of  drunkenness  may  be  most  successfully  combated, 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  This  omission  is  not 
without  significance,  and  cannot  surely  be  supposed  to 
be  other  than  deliberate.  The  meeting — for  men  only — 
deals  with  the  social  evils  of  the  age,  which  are  defined 
as  impurity  and  gambling  ;  and  certainly  the  absence  of 
drunkenness  from  this  definition  means  the  absence  of 
the  undoubted  parent  of  most  other  vices,  not  excepting 
impurity  ;  while  brutality,  which  is  so  commonly  an  off¬ 
spring  of  English  drunkenness  as  to  be,  generally  speaking, 

safely  attributed  to  this  parentage,  goes  without  men¬ 
tion  altogether.  V  hat  is  to  be  said  of  a  survey  of  the 
social  evils  of  the  age  which  omits  drunkenness  and 
brutality  (by  which  we  mean  to  designate  a  dull  and 
callous  cruelty),  and  finds  in  impurity  and  gambling 
the  chief  evils  that  affect  British  'manhood?  Of 
course  there  is  no  connection  between  the  defeat  of 
the  Local  \  eto  party  at  the  polls  and  the  absence 
of  the  subject  of  Temperance  from  the  Church  Congress 
programme,  but  it  is  noteworthy  as  a  coincidence  j 
and  at  the  same  time  we  find  the  ill-considered 
though  well-intentioned  crusade  against  the  Empire 
promenade  and  drink-bars  has  been  abandoned  and  Mrs. 
Chant  is  showing  her  common  sense  and  minding  her 
own  business  in  the  United  States,  while  her  fellow 
crusaders  are  heard  and  seen  no  more.  Certainly  it  is 
surprising  that  the  Bishop  of  Chester  and  the  Gothenburg 
system  have  not  obtained  a  hearing,  and  that  no  moderate 
and  reasonable  reforms  are  proposed  for  the  abuses  of 
what  is  too  often  a  centre  of  mischief  in  our  towns 
and  villages,  the  uncontrolled  and  carelessly  managed 
public-house.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  practical 
temperance  reformers  like  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  not 
to  mention  scores  of  others,  should  be  unheard  on 
such  an  occasion  and  on  a  subject  of  such  national 
importance.  Moreover,  there  are  special  reasons  for 
discussing  the  question  of  the  drink  traffic  in  connection 
with  the  native  races  when  Khama,  the  Christian  chief  of 
Bechuanaland,  has  come  over  and  is  in  our  midst, 
endeavouring  to  obtain  a  hearing,  that  he  may  claim  the 
protection  of  the  British  nation  against  the  forcible 
intrusion  of  the  deadly  liquor  traffic  into  his  dominions, 
which  he  evidently  dreads  if  he  is  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Chartered  Company.  Had  this  model 
Christian  convert  received  a  hearing,  the  subject  ofjustice 
in  our  dealings  with  the  native  races  within  our  sphere 
of  influence  might  also  have  been  ventilated,  and  the  nice 
question  whether  or  not  what  is  called  filibustering  in 
America  should  be  called  philanthropy  in  Africa  might 
have  been  discussed.  What  is  our  duty  as  a  ChristTan 
nation  with  regard  to  drunkenness,  and  to  the  treatment 
of  the  native  races,  are  burning  questions  which  demand 
Oi~r  immediate  examination,  and  on  which  we  must 
arrive  before  long  at  some  definite  decision. 

And  now,  having  spoken  of  some  of  the  omissions,  we 
may  look  round  at  some  of  the  features  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  and  some  of  the  names  of  the  selected  readers 
and  speakers.  The  preservation  of  religious  education 
in  elementary  schools  is  as  easy  in  Voluntary  as  it  is 
difficult  in  Board  schools,  and  even  Canon  Daniel’s  large 
experience  will  be  taxed  to  suggest  adequate  means  to 
effect  this  purpose.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
preservation  of  the  Voluntary  schools  is  the  true  means 
of  preserving  religious  education,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  17s.  6d.  limit,  together  with  the  provision  of  a 
sufficient  contribution  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  not 
from  the  local  rates,  will  thus  be  seen  to  be  the  most 
immediately  efficacious  method  of  maintaining  religious 
education  in  our  elementary  schools. 

The  Church’s  attitude  towards  Socialism  will  be  ex¬ 
amined  ably,  if  somewhat  too  academically,  by  the  Rev. 
M.  Kauffmann,  while  the  Dean  of  Ely  will  deal  with 
Trade-Unionism  ;  but  a  far  abler  man  than  either,  or 
indeed  than  both  together,  Archdeacon  Wilson,  will 
command  the  attention  of  the  more  thoughtful  of  the 
audience. 
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Under  the  heading  of  the  Church’s  attitude  to 
foreign  missions,  the  subject  which  will  be  chiefly 
interesting  at  present  is  China,  and  Bis  op  ou  ® > 
no  doubt,  will  have  much  to  say,  and  will,  we  hope,  be 
able  successfully  to  meet  the  criticisms  of  the  Press  on 
mission  work  in  the  interior.  As  six  English  ladies 
have  just  started  for  China,  and  nine  more  are  to 
follow’,  it  is  evident  the  resolution  of  the  missionary 
societies  remains  unshaken,  and,  as  we  predicted,  the 
courage  of  English  girls  is  not  found  wanting. 

Professor  Sayce  and  Sir  Charles  Warren  should 
have  something  new  to  tell  us  on  the  authority  and 
credibility  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  affected  by 
recent  archeological  researches,  especially  in  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  Chaldea;  and  Dr.  Montague  James  and 
Mr.  F.  C.  Burkitt  will  have  a  subject  to  their  minds 
in  recently  discovered  MSS.  Archdeacon  Sinclair  wi 
be  worth  hearing  on  the  Church’s  ministry,  doctrine, 
and  worship  as  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  the  Cata¬ 
combs  and  other  sources. 

The  subject  of  tithe  and  endowments  before  and  after 
the  Reformation  wrill  no  doubt  be  instructive,  though 
hardly  interesting  to  the  working-men’s  meeting  ;  but 
there*  is  now  no  great  and  witty  speaker  like  the  late 
Archbishop  Magee,  who  held  the  rough  workmen  spell¬ 
bound  years  ago  at  the  Leicester  Congress— a  minor 
feat  to  that  which  he  w^as  always  able  to  perform,  to 
fill  the  House  of  Lords  and  command  their  interest  and 

admiration.  _ 

A  subject  of  deep  and  painful  interest  to  the  clergy, 
who,  after  all,  form  a  great  part  of  a  Congress  audience, 
is  the  Church  as  affected  by  the  agricultural  distress. 
Of  the  remedies  proposed,  the  National  Church  Sustenta- 
tion  Fund  is  still  in  the  clouds,  and  requires  the  conversion 
of  a  few  South  African  millionaires  to  bring  it  down  to 
earth  and  within  the  range  of  practical  measures  ;  while 
the  union  of  small  benefices  is  an  obvious  and  altogether 
desirable  remedy,  by  no  means  easy  to  apply,  however, 
owing  to  the  diversity  of  patronage  and  the  difficulty  of 
amalgamating  independent  interests.  On  this  subject 
the  selected  readers  and  speakers,  with  the  exception  of 
the  eloquent  Dean  of  Norwich,  are  not  likely  to  have 
anything  noteworthy  to  say.  Among  the  remaining 
subjects,  Faith  and  Science  will  be  fairly  dealt  with  by 
Bishop  Barry  and  Professor  Bonney  ;  but  who  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  appearance  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Kinns,  whose 
antediluvian  erudition  in  his  attempts  to  dispose  of  the 
modern  biblical  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  is  quite 
out  of  place  at  a  Church  Congress  in  1895  ? 

On  the  hindrances  to  Christian  unity  in  relation  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  the  speakers  will  do  well  to 
remember  Cardinal  Vaughan’s  recent  outspoken  utter¬ 
ances  The  necessary  first  step  must  be  submission  to 
the  Head  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  infallible  ruler  who 
fills  St.  Peter’s  Chair.  Till  the  Church  of  England 
makes  up  its  mind  to  this  unqualified  and  complete 
surrender,  the  Church  of  Rome  will  not  consider  the 
friendly  approaches  and  concessions  of  a  ,  Church  it 
considers  to  be  merely  a  schismatic  and  heretical  organi¬ 
zation  ;  and  if  the  clergy  who  are  the  officers  of  the 
Church  of  England  ever  did  make  up  their  minds  to  any 
such  surrender  they  would,  unless  we  greatly  overesti¬ 
mate  the  strength  of  the  convictions  of  the  English 
laity,  cease  very  quickly  to  be  connected  with  the  Church 
of  England.  Kindly  feeling  and  an  inner  sense  of  unity 
in  spiritual  essentials  is  most  desirable  between  inde¬ 
pendent  Christian  Churches,  but  external  unity  is  impos¬ 
sible  while  the  Church  of  Rome  remains  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  discussion  of  minor  points  of  difference 
is  idle  so  long  as  the  Church  of  Rome  demands  and  the 
Church  of  England  refuses  that  obedience  to  the  Papacy 
which  is  the  head  corner-stone  of  the  edifice  of  the  Roman 
Communion  as  we  know  it  to-day. 

HOW  ANARCHISTS  ARE  MANUFACTURED. 
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T  F  it  is  in  her  abnormalities,  as  Goethe  declares,  that 
J-  Nature  reveals  her  secrets,  it  should  be  worth  while 
to  study  the  character  and  upbringing  of  the  latest 
bomb-thrower.  Leon  Bouteilhe  is  an  excellent  subject 
for  our  purpose,  and  at  length  everything  is  known  about 
him  that  is  worth  knowing.  He  belongs  to  the  race  of 
the  Emile  Henrys,  but  is  an  even  more  typical  speci¬ 
men  of  the  “  rdvolttL”  Let  us  first  take  his  parentage. 


Just  as  Emile  Henry  was  a  son  of  a  colonel  in  the  army 
of  the  Commune,  Leon  Bouteilhe  had  for  a  father  a 
captain  on  the  general  staff  of  the,  same  army.  M. 
Bouteilhe  married  his  cousin,  and  Leon  is  the  youngest 
of  three  children.  The  two  eldest,  both  girls,  are 
diligent  workwomen— one  in  the  Telephone  service  and 
the  other  in  the  Savings  Bank  department  of  the  Post 
Office.  It  is  these  two  sisters  who  have  paid  the  rent  of 
the  flat  and  have  kept  the  mother  during  the  last  few 
years.  Madame  Bouteilhe’s  brother  was  a  cure  in  Paris, 
and  until  he  died,  some  five  years  ago,  he  contributed 
regularly  to  his  sister  s  maintenance,  and  it  was  no 
doubt  due  to  his  influence  that  the  family  was  regarded 
as  peculiarly  respectable  and  even  religious.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  her  brother’s  death  and  the  fear  of  destitution 
that  his  death  brought  with  it,  Madame  Bouteilhe  lost  her 
reason.  She  fell  away  into  a  sort  of  religious  melan¬ 
choly  and  torpor,  and  has  since  allowed  herself  to  he 
governed  in  everything  by  her  two  daughters,  who  take 
the  utmost  care  of  her.  In  the  marriage  of  these  cousins, 
the  Communist  captain  and  the  girl  of  weak  wits,  we 
have,  as  it  appears  to  us,  a  pledge  for  the  procreation  of  a 
criminal.  Still,  it  seemed  at  first  as  if  L6on  Bouteilhe  was 
going  to  turn  out,  like  his  sisters,  quiet  and  industrious. 
Every  one  spoke  of  him  as  a  nice,  quiet  boy,  who 
studied  hard  by  fits  and  starts,  and  spent  the  intervals 
in  dreaming.  As  he  grew  older,  Leon,  developed  a 
marked  tendency  to  mysticism  and  religious  fervour  , 
an  extremely  impressionable  youth,  by  all  accounts, 
whose  nervous  nature  took  its  tone  from  its  surround¬ 
ings.  Helped  by  the  good  cur6,  his  mother  gave  her 
only  son  the  best  possible  education.  He  followed  all 
the  classes  in  the  lyc^e;  but  when  it  came  to  the  finaj 
examination,  he  failed  lamentably.  One  after  the  other, 
these  facts  remind  us  of  the  youth  of  Emile  Henry.  Both 

Henry  and  Bouteilhewere  well  brought  up  by  loving  sisters, 
and  mothers,  but  both  of  them  were  demoralized  by  an 
education  superior  not  only  to  their  condition  in  life  but 
to  their  intelligence  and  moral  value.  Henry,  it  will  be 
remembered,  pushed  his  studies  to  the  competition  for 
the  Polytechnic  School,  and  there  failed  ;  Bouteilhe,  after 
ten  years  of  careful  schooling,  could  not  pass  the  easy 
examination  which  would  have  admitted  him  to  the  uni¬ 
versity,  and  which  in  France  is  regarded  as  the  proof  of 
having  had  a  superior  education.  As  a  result  of  their 
failure  as  students,  both  Henry  and  Bouteilhe  fell  back 
into  the  condition  of  common  wrorkmen,  or  of  petty 
clerks,  and  in  each  case  this  disappointment  seems  to 
have  soured  the  nature.  They  soon  came  to  look  upon 
themselves  as  the  victims  of  social  injustice  ,  and  this 
belief  is  not  far  distant  from  the  sentiment  that  it  would 
be  right  and  even  glorious  to  do  something  to  redress 
the  wTrong  under  which  they  believed  themselves  to  be 
suffering.  Emile  Henry,  the  student  of  science,  came 
to  regard  the  murder  of  a  few  burghers  as  almost  a 
harmless  amusement  ;  “no  one  in  his  senses  would  say 
that  such  persons  are  the  fittest  to  survive,  he  remarked 
cynically  to  the  examining  magistrate.  In  much  the 
same  way  Bouteilhe  began  to  read  the  anti-Semitic 
papers,  which  are  edited  by  Drumont  and  others  with 
singular  ability  and  malevolence.  The  rich,  and  in  espe¬ 
cial  Jewish  financiers,  became  his  dates  noires ,  and  he 
professed  the  greatest  admiration  for  Henry,  Ortiz, 
and  Vaillant.  From  this  time  his  nature  has  taken 
its  twist;  he  holds  aloof  from  his  fellow  workmen; 
his  bitterness  grows  with  the  increasing  sense  of  the 

injustice  of  society.  (  , 

After  his  failure  to  pass  the  baccalaureat  examina¬ 
tion,  Leon  Bouteilhe  obtained  employment  from  the 
Western  Railway  Company,  and  was  stationed  at 
Asnieres,  as  a  porter,  with  3  fr.  75  c.  (3s.)  a  day..  He 
was  not  yet  completely  spoiled.  All  who  knew  him  at 
Asnieres,  according  to  the  police  report,  united  in  prais¬ 
ing-  his  gentle  manners,  his  kindness,  and  a  generosity 
which  led  him  to  deeds  of  charity  out  of  all  proportion 
to  his  means.  The  news  of  Caserio’s  crime,  we  are  told, 
threw  him  into  a  passion  of  tears,  and  he  never  mentioned 
the  murderer  save  as  that  “  vile  assassin.  The  very  per¬ 
sons,  however,  who  gave  him  this  character  for  gentle¬ 
ness  and  goodness,  admitted  that  he  never  concealed 
his  boundless  contempt  for  his  fellow  workmen,  les 
imbeciles,”  as  he  always  called  them,  whose  manners 
disgusted  him,  and  whom  he  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 
The  stationmaster  declared  that  he  never  had  occasion 
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to  blame  him  during  his  fifteen  months  of  sendee  at 
Asni&res,  but  the  owner  of  the  restaurant  where  he  took 
his  meals,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  spoken  freely, 
gave  more  valuable  information.  He  asserted  “that 
Bouteilhe’s  character  was  soured ;  that  he  often  exclaimed 
against  the  degradation  of  his  work.”  He  added  a 
detail  which  deserves  notice  :  “when  Bouteilhe  was  a 
soldier  in  Algeria  he  had  fever  badly  again  and  again, 
and  I  thought  that  it  had  left  traces  ;  though  he  was 
so  quiet,  he  often  got  terribly  excited.” 

A  little  later  Bouteilhe’s  deteriorationbecamemanifest. 
His  chiefs  at  St.  Cloud  and  at  Courbevoie  testified  that 
“  his  character  grew  steadily  worse.”  He  was  “  only  a 
mediocre  employd,”  they  insisted,  “  doing  his  work  well 
enough,  but  difficult  to  get  on  with.  His  immediate 
superiors,  without  discharging  him,  were  enchanted 
whenever  he  was  given  another  post,  which  explains 
the  fact  that  he  was  moved  about  from  place  to  place 
perpetually  while  he  was  employed  by  the  railway  com¬ 
pany.  He  looked  upon  his  humble  functions  as  far 
below  his  powers  ;  at  the  same  time  he  felt  that  his  atti¬ 
tude  to  his  superiors  deprived  him  of  all  hope  of  advance¬ 
ment.”  But  it  is  the  landlord  of  the  hotel  where  he  had 
a  garret  for  some  months  who  throws  the  most  complete 
light  upon  the  pathology  of  Bouteilhe’s  disease.  “  He 
wished  to  reform  society  ;  he  believed  it  to  be  iniquitous 
that  these  shopkeeper  swine  should  be  so  rich  while 
others,  like  himself,  were  so  poor.  He  hated  the  Jews 
more  than  all  the  rest;  having  read  one  day  in  the  “Libre 
Parole  ”  a  calculation  of  how  much  Rothschild  could 
spend  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour,  he  broke  out  :  ‘  Is 
it  not  sickening  that  a  man  should  be  so  rich  ? — ah  !  no  ! 
he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  enjoy  that  fortune;  if  only 
the  imbeciles  would  band  themselves  together,  they 
would  soon  put  an  end  to  this  domination  of  the  Jew.’  ” 
His  generosity,  the  best  trait  in  his  character,  is  noticed 
and  recorded  by  this  cool  observer.  “One  day,”  he 
says,  “a  new  station-hand  came  to  lodge  with  us, 
who  had  only  his  Sunday  clothes,  which  were  too  good 
for  his  daily  work.  As  soon  as  Bouteilhe  heard  of  it 
he  got  some  clothes  together  out  of  his  own  belongings 
and  made  him  up  a  working  suit.  At  bottom  Ldon  was 
an  aristocrat,  a  dandy  as  far  as  possible — always  as 
well  dressed  as  he  could  afford  ;  he  hated  to  dirty  his 
hands  or  his  clothes.  ‘  I  was  never  made  for  manual 
labour,’  he  used  often  to  say,  and  I  replied,  ‘  Why  do  not 
you  do  something  else — go  into  commerce  and  make 
money  ?  ’  He  replied  that  commerce  and  the  making  of 
money  were  disgusting  to  him  ;  but,  all  the  same,  he  tried 
to  get  into  the  Printemps  shop,  only  he  would  do  nothing 
but  book-keeping,  and  there  was  no  such  place  open. 

.  .  .  The  very  isolation  of  the  Anarchists  seemed  to  fill 
him  with  pride.  ‘  How  can  you  ever  catch  them  ?  ’  he 
used  to  ask  me  triumphantly  ;  ‘  they  have  no  comrades, 
no  helpers  :  alone  they  stand  against  the  world.  I  have 
an  idea;  I  execute  it  and  disappear.  In  time  another 
will  come  and  do  the  same,  and  so  the  war  is  carried 

j  n 

on. 

The  shock  that  changed  this  embittered,  half-educated 
dreamer  into  a  criminal  came  from  without,  but  yet  was 
in  itself  a  logical  result  of  his  own  weakness  of  character 
and  mind.  In  July  last  he  was  sent  in  partial  disgrace 
to  the  station  at  Courbevoie  in  order  to  take  the  place  of 
one  of  the  porters  who  was  ill ;  but  as  soon  as  he  knew 
that  he  was  required  to  clean  lamps,  he  refused  to  do 
it.  Again  the  phrase  came  to  his  lips,  “  I  was  not  made 
for  such  work.”  At  once  he  handed  in  his  resignation 
and  returned  to  Paris.  He  boasted  to  the  investigating 
magistrate  that  from  the  time  he  left  school  he  had  never 
taken  anything  from  his  mother  and  his  sisters.  He  was 
now  forced  to  live  on  them,  for  when  work  was  given  him, 
he  failed  to  keep  it.  A  senator  got  him  a  place  at  Petit’s, 
who  owns  the  velocipede  arena,  but  he  only  held  the  post 
for  three  days.  During  the  six  weeks  he  spent  at  home, 
we  are  told,  he  was  very  quiet  and  well-behaved  ;  but  it 
appears  from  the  result  that  his  mind  was  made  up.  It 
was  in  a  little  thicket  of  trees  in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes 
that  he  manufactured  his  bomb,  after  buying  the  materials 
to  make  it  at  three  or  four  different  shops.  Leaving 
Vincennes  shortly  after  midday,  he  reached  the 
banking  house  of  Rothschild  about  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  where  his  criminal  design  was  happily 
frustrated. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  we  think,  by  any  one  who  reads 
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this  story,  that  Ldon  Bouteilhe  was  responsible  for  his 
crime.  We  are  sorry  that  the  judge  has  thought  three 
years’  imprisonment  a  sufficient  penalty  for  it.  "  We  can 
use  Emile  Henry’s  phrase  against  himself  and  against 
the  Bouteilhes:  “No  one  in  his  senses  would  say  that 
such  people  are  the  fittest  to  survive.” 


NEGRO  SUFFRAGE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

"THE  famous  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  by  which  the  principle  of  man¬ 
hood  suffrage  was  extended  to  the  negro,  seemed  at  the 
time  of  its  adoption  a  logical  necessity.  A  terrible  civil 
war  had  determined  that  slavery  could  no  longer  exist 
in  the  Republic.  It  appeared  to  be  equally  obvious  that 
there  was  no  room  in  the  Republic  for  a  great  body  of 
adult  males  who  should  be  neither  aliens  nor  citizens,  and 
who,  while  equal  in  all  other  respects  before  the  law  with 
their  white  neighbours,  would  be  permanently  debarred 
from  a  share  in  the  government.  Of  course  the  grave 
objections  to  endowing  with  political  power  this  host 
of  newly  liberated  slaves,  who  intellectually  were  much 
nearer  to  the  domestic  animals  of  their  old  plantations 
than  to  their  late  masters,  were  recognized  by  everybody. 
But  these  objections  differed  only  in  degree  from  those 
which  had  been  urged  eighty  years  before  against  the 
theory  of  universal  suffrage  itself.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Jefferson  school  of  politicians,  that  on  the  whole  it  was 
better  for  the  State  to  run  the  risk  of  temporary  injury  at 
the  hands  of  ignorant  and  foolish  voters  than  to  deny  them 
theeducatingandcivilizingresponsibilityof  theballot,  had 
been  accepted  as  the  law  of  the  Republic.  Its  arguments 
seemed  to  be  as  conclusive  as  ever.  It  was  plain  that 
the  negro  had  a  long  and  painful  journey  to  make  before 
he  could  overtake  even  the  rearguard  of  the  Caucasian 
race.  But  it  was  felt  that  he  would  accomplish  the 
ascent  more  rapidly,  and  with  better  results  to  all  con 
cerned,  if  he  were  made  a  full  citizen  from  the  start. 
That  lower  motives  were  left  entirely  out  of  view,  and 
that  the  managers  of  the  then  dominant  Radical  wing 
of  the  Republican  party  did  not  count  upon  the  immense 
gain  to  their  side  which  this  creation  of  nearly  half  a 
million  new  voters  would  involve,  need  not  be  pretended. 
But  the  great  majority  of  Americans  were  swayed 
by  the  larger  considerations  of  sentiment  and  logic. 
They  were  very  hopeful  as  to  the  black  man’s  future  in 
those  days.  It  seemed  incredible  that  a  person  for  whom 
such  extraordinary  sacrifices  of  blood  and  treasure  had 
been  made  should  not  hasten  to  prove  himself  worthy 
of  the  outlay. 

The  experience  of  a  generation  separates  us  from 
those  sanguine  anticipations.  The  intervening  record 
is  one  of  practically  unmitigated  disappointment.  The 
negro  has  hardly  progressed  at  all.  In  some  districts, 
noticeably  in  Georgia,  he  has  done  something,  not  much, 
but  still  something,  for  himself.  In  quite  as  many  cases, 
elsewhere,  he  has  retrograded  rather  than  improved. 
The  vast  body  of  negroes  remains  about  where  it  was, 
socially,  mentally,  morally.  The  ex-slaves  are  now  a 
small  minority  of  the  whole,  and  as  they  disappear  many 
of  the  pleasanter  qualities  which  used  to  soften  and 
colour  our  conceptions  of  their  race  are  seen  to  vanish 
with  them.  The  younger  people  are  a  little  brighter,  a 
great  deal  harder  and  vainer,  but  no  whit  nearer  to  the 
goal  of  fitness  for  citizenhood.  An  increasing  propor¬ 
tion  of  them  can  read  and  write  after  a  fashion,  but  it 
has  not  been  discovered  that  this  particularly  improves 
them.  Their  relations  with  the  whites  about  them  are 
still  strictly  dependent  upon  personal  considerations.  If 
they  are  “  good  niggers,”  they  are  treated  with  a  kind 
of  amused  amiability.  If  they  are  “  bad  niggers,”  they 
live  as  social  outlaws,  kept  harshly  at  arm’s-length  by 
the  white  community  so  long  as  they  remain  quiet,  and 
ruthlessly  punished  or  stamped  out  when  they  trans¬ 
gress. 

Politically  they  have  proved  from  the  beginning  a 
gross  failure.  During  the  ten  years  following  their 
acquisition  of  the  suffrage  they  were  made  the  tools  of 
the  most  remarkable  conspiracy  of  scoundrelism  in 
government  which  any  civilized  country  has  ever  seen. 

A  gang  of  white  adventurers,  mostly  from  the  North, 
seized,  through  their  votes,  the  control  of  the  eleven 
States  which  had  been  crushed  by  the  fall  of  the 
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Confederacy,  and  looted  them  to  their  hearts’  content 
The  debts  of  these  commonwealths  amounted  to 
-£[7,000,000  at  the  close  of  the  war,  when  negro 
•domination  began.  When  the  ■‘carpet-baggers  who 
utilized  the  negro  vote  to  plunder  these  States  were 
[finally  driven  off,  the  total  of  their  debts  was  close  upon 
£60,000,000.  In  the  closing  years  of  this  scandalous 
period  the  white  population  of  the  South  were  only  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  presence  of  Federal  troops  from  taking  t  e 
/law  into  their  own  hands  and  freeing  themsdves  by 
-  violence  from  the  curse  of  Black  rule.  \\  hen,  at  last, 

the  troops  were  withdrawn,  the  “carpet-bag 

meats  crumbled  and  disappeared  as  by  magic,  and  the 
negro  suddenly  lost  all  interest  in  politics,  foe  the 
sufficient  reason  that  it  was  made  plain  to  him  that  he 
would  otherwise  be  shot.  For  nearly  twenty  years  now 
-he  "egroes  of  the  South,  while  nominally  voters,  have 
.practically  been  disfranchised.  At  the  cutset  they 
made  some  show  of  resistance,  here  and  there,  to  the, 
unwritten  code  which  condemned  them  to  keep  away 
from  the  polls,  and  were  roughly  hand.14ed,1",conSf^JCfn 
For  a  time  the  election-day  riots  excited  deep  fee  g 
the  North,  and  were  effectively  used  in  political  cam¬ 
paigns  by  the  Republicans.  Gradually,  however,  as  the 
Passions  of  the  war-time  cooled  down,  and  a  new  gene¬ 
ration  of  voters  arose  who  cared  more  about  the  existing 
tariff  and  currency  questions  than  they  did  about  the  dea 
problem  of  slavery,  Northern  common  sense  perceived 
that  it  was  best  to  let  the  South  settle  its  negro  question 
im  its  own  way.  The  Southern  whites  were  tacitly  given 
a  free  hand  to  suppress  the  negro  vote,  the  only  implied 
stipulation  being  that  it  should  be  done  without  noise  or 

X  'njtenj?‘upon  this  quiet  understanding  between  the 

intelligent  people  of  both  sections  that  the  South,  as  a 
whole  has  preserved  itself  from  the  evils  of  the 
'^pet-bag ”  era  since  1880.  But  there  must  always 
.offense  o&f  insecurity  so  long  as  the  latent  power  for 
mischief  lies  in  these  black  masses  of  legal,  voters.  In 
/  .wo  States  the  negroes  have  a  clear  majority  of  adult 
males  Mississippi  has  150,000  blacks  of  the  voting 
age  against  120,000  whites,  and  under  the  old  con- 
54  Ions  it  was  always  possible  that  some  spasm  of 
d artisan  excitement  in  the  North  might  bring  this  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  coloured  citizens  into  activity  and  domi¬ 
nation  Accordingly,  in  1890,  Mississippi  adopted  an 
“amendment  to  its  State  Constitution  by  which  the  right 
0f  suffrage  was  restricted  to  those  who  could  pass  a  cer¬ 
tain  educational  examination.  The  Amendment,  which 
cartto  operation  on  x  January,  xS92,  had  the  effec :  of 
disfranchising  over  100,000  negroes.  South  Carolina 
s  the  other  State  in  which  the  blacks  outnumber  the 
vhites  the  totals  of  voters  being  132,000  as  against 
IG2  000  Here,  too,  a  Constitutional  Convention  is 
nowTn  session,  avowedly,  gathered  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  the  Mississippi  plan,  and  striking 
register  80,000  of  the  black  adult  males  by  a  stroke  of 

h  Nothing  could  be  more  significant  than  the  fact  that 
no  step  has  been  taken  to  secure  a  decision  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  upon  the P°‘nt 
State  has  the  constitutional  right  to  thus  abnd&e 

SVpseTsinc0ef  mIsSs^F Put^xperimLS|  open.- 

brid£s£v"td!i£fhe  ionc'ufjonfhat  public  opinion 

L“Xis  recognized  to  be  a  mistake.  The  Fifteenth 
Amendment  remains  a  part  of  the  Const, tutton  and  rts 
abrogation  will  never  be  suggested,  if  only  for  the 
-cason  that  its  presence  is  a  standing  monument to  the 
•  Ac-Viirh  broke  down  secession  and  re-established 
5e  Uniom  But  an  apparently  practicable  way  of 
making  the  Amendment  a  dead  letter  has  been  foun  , 
aud  tlfe  whole  Republic  seems  disposed  to  acquiesc 
in  it  ‘  To  us  this  seems  an  extremely  sensible  atti- 
lude,  eminently  characteristic  of  a 
But  will  not  the  question  soon  suggest  itse  . 
Tliterate  black  man  can  be  disfranchised,  why  shoul 
not  the  equally  illiterate,  and  almost  equally  unfit 
white  manqbe  defranchised— especially  the  naturalized 
whtes  whether  they  come  from  Warsaw  or  Conne- 

.mara? 


PASTEUR. 


LOUIS  PASTEUR’S  career  is  a  conspicuous  testimony 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  national  system  of  education 
instituted  by  Napoleon  the  Great.  With  its  centre 
at  the  Ecole  Normal,  its  influence  reaches  to  the 
remotest  villages,  and  thus  from  every,  rank  of  society 
those  able  to  advance  science  and  learning  are  selected. 
Pasteur  was  a  peasant,  the  son  of  a  tanner.  He  was 
educated  at  the  communal  school  at  Arbois,  advanced 
thence  to  the  college  at  Besan?on,  and  from  Besan?on 
passed  on  to  the  Ecole  Normal.  His  special  aptitude 
was  for  chemistry,  and  when,  in  1847,  he  took  his 
doctor’s  degree,  he  was  the  favourite  pupil  of  Dumas. 
From  Paris  he  was  sent  to  Strasburg  as  professor  o 
physics  ;  then,  after  a  promotion  to  Lille,  he  was  re¬ 
absorbed  by  Paris,  first  at  the  Ecole  Normal,  in  1867  as 
professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  more  recently  as  director  ot 
the  institute  founded  in  his  own  name.  Educated  by  the 
State,  endowed  by  the  State,  and  honoured  by  the 
State,  in  return  he  conferred  upon  it  not  only  im¬ 
mediate  practical  advantages,  but  made  it  the  centre 
of  a  new  science  the  prospects  of  which  are  illimit¬ 
able  He  was  born  a  peasant,  and,  through  . all  the 
distractions  his  genius  brought  him,  remained  disposed 
to  the  homely  virtues.  He  was  a  good  husband,  a 
devoted  father.  A  devout  Catholic,  he  witnessed  against 
the  Positivism  of  his  predecessor  when  he  succeeded  to 
Littre’s  fauteuil  at  the  Academy,  and  last  week,  when 
he  found  himself  stricken  to  death,  he  sent  for  his  con¬ 
fessor  and  received  the  last  sacraments  of  the  Church. 

He  was  a  sturdy  patriot,  too.  When  the  German  shells 
fell  on  the  museums  of  Paris,  he  returned  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Bonn  his  diploma  of  Corresponding  Member,  and 
in  the  spring  of  this  year  declined  to.accept  the  Prussian 
Order  Pour  la  Merite.  He  loved  his  friends,  hated  his 
enemies,  and  pursued  his  investigations  with  the  con¬ 
centrated  devotion  that  Jacques  Bonhomme  bestows  on 
his  ancestral  acre.  And  this  homely,  rotund  man  is, 
with  Darwin  and  Mendelejeff,  one  of  the  heroes  that 

this  century  has  given  the  ages. .  .  .. 

Pasteur  was  originally  a  chemist,  and  the  first  in\  esti- 
gation  he  undertook  was  into  the  nature  of  certain 
mysterious  anomalies  in  organic  acids.  He  discovered 
that  these  organic  bodies  occurred  in  two  complementary, 
asymmetrical  forms,  and  he  correlated  with  this  the 
direction  of  their  rotatory  influence  upon  rays  of  light 
passed  through  them.  These  investigations  made  him 
famous  through  Europe,  and  had  a  remarkable  influence 
upon  the  course  of  modern  chemistry..  Their  direct 
result  was  the  synthesis  of  many  chemical  substances 
which  were  till  then  believed  to  be  produced  only  by 
living  bodies.  Indirectly,  however,  they  led  Pasteur 
to  the  wonderful  series  of  discoveries  with  which  his 
name  is  more  particularly  associated  Combining  the us e 
of  the  microscope  and  of  elaborate  chemical  methods,  he 
proceeded  with  the  investigation  of  organic  liquids. 
Dumas  had  already  pointed  out  that  there  vva*  a£tr°"§ 
resemblance  between  the  phenomena  of  fermentation  and 
the  ordinary  acts  of  organic  life.  Fermentations  take 
possession  of  complex  organic  substances,  and  unmake 
themsuddenlyorby degrees,  restonngthem  to.  the  organic 
state  The  ferment  appears  to  be  an  organized  bein&. 
Pasteur  transformed  this  vague  speculation  into  ascer¬ 
tained  fact,  firmly  based  upon  obser^t.ons  that :  cou 
be  repeated  indefinitely.  He  showed  that  there  were 
specific  organisms,  microscopic  beings  such ‘ 
and  moulds,  that  were  the  true  agents  in  all  fermenta 
tion  and  that  each  fermentation  had  its  particular 
organism.  The  organism  that  produced  alcohol  in 
fermenting  sugar  was  a  distinct  creature  with  characters 
as  certain  as  the  character  of  a  cow,  ?r°f  a  cabbage 
Another  distinct  organism  turned  milk L.  80”,^^ 
another  produced  vinegar  from  wine.  The  lermenta 
tions  would  not  take  place  if  the  organism  that  caused 
them  were  excluded,  nor  would  it  occur  unless,  the  con¬ 
ditions  suitable  to  the  activity  of  the  orffail*sm  "e  e 
provided.  He  showed  that  putrefaction,  too,  was  caused 
bv  specific  organisms,  under  specific  conditions. 

These  results  led  him  into  a  famous  cont^erSy 
Pouchet  upon  spontaneous  generation.  It  was  assertefl 
hat  although  putrefaction  and  fermentation  might  be 
due  to  organisms,  that  these  organisms  appeared  spon¬ 
taneous!? in  the  organic  fluids.  Pasteur  was  able  to 
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refute  this  completely,  and  to  prove  that  just  as  tares 
do  not  grow  in  a  field  unless  the  seed  of  tares  has 
reached  the  ground,  so  putrefaction  or  fermentation  do 
not  occur  unless  the  organisms  that  cause  them  have 
reached  the  liquid.  The  arguments  Pasteur  used  against 
spontaneous  generation  in  fermentation  and  putrefac¬ 
tion  were^  at  once  extended  to  the  similar  phenomena  of 
septicaemia  and  purulent  infection  which  were  the  scourge 
of  surgery.  It  was  Lister’s  invention  of  the  antiseptic 
treatment  of  surgical  cases  that  saved  innumerable  lives 
and  made  the  marvels  of  modern  surgery  possible  ;  but 
Lister  s  invention  was  merely  the  logical  consequence  of 
Pasteur  s  discoveries.  Antiseptic  and  aseptic  surgery 
are  simply  Pasteur’s  arguments  against  spontaneous 
generation  put  into  practice. 

If  putrefaction  and  fermentation  are  caused  bv  organic 
germs,  why  not  the  infectious  diseases  ?  Pasteur  made 
the  inference  and,  embarking  upon  the  study  of  such 
diseases,  laid  the  foundation  of  bacteriology.  The  first 
practical  result  of  the  new  science  was  his  discovery  of 
the  organism  that,  by  causing  silk-worm  disease,  was 
destroying  a  great  industry.  Pasteur  described  the 
life-history  of  the  creature,  and  showed  how  the  disease 
might  be  suppressed  by  propagating  the  worms  only 
from  healthy  eggs,  and  by  excluding  the  living  germs 
of  the  disease.  He  worked  at  many  other  diseases, 
but,  leaving  descriptive  bacteriology  to  others,  he 
rapidly  passed  on  to  invent  a  new  and  even  more 
wonderful  method  of  dealing  with  disease. 

As  a  matter  of  empirical  observation  it  had  long  been 
known  that  animals  or  men  who  had  suffered  from  a 
disease  were  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  immune  to 
further  attacks.  Pasteur  proceeded  to  investigate  the 
nature  of  immunity.  In  the  case  of  small-pox  Jenner 
had  shown  that  inoculation  with  a  similar  disease,  or 
with  the  same  disease  attenuated  by  transmission 
through  another  animal,  conferred  a  temporary  immunity. 
Pasteur  conducted  an  elaborate  series  of  experimental 
investigations  into  the  attenuation  of  the  virus  and 
showed  conclusively  in  the  case  of  anthrax  that  a  variety 
of  anthrax-bacillus  could  be  produced  which  was  able 
to  render  an  animal  immune  against  the  uncultivated 
bacillus  and  yet  caused  only  the  slightest  affection  of 
the  animal.  The  success  of  his  method  in  combating 
the  ravages  of  anthrax  in  France  is  a  matter  of  history! 
As  every  one  knows,  he  attempted  to  treat  hydrophobia 
on  the  same  lines.  The  exact  measure  of  his  success 
need  not  be  discussed  here.  He  pursued  his  inquiry  in 
a  calm  and  scientific  spirit,  heedless  alike  of  the  exag¬ 
gerations  of  his  friends,  and  of  the  calumnies  of  Ins 
critics.  From  these  later  investigations  there  came  the 
newest  conception  of  disease  and  of  immunity,  a  con¬ 
ception  partly  expressed  by  him  in  conversation,  and 
made  clear  by  his  own  pupils  and  by  those  whom  his 
work  inspired  in  England  and  Germany.  It  is  not  the 
germ  itself  that  is  the  dangerous  factor  in  disease  ;  it  is 
a  poisonous  substance  manufactured  by  the  germ  from 
the  tissues  of  its  host.  So  also  in  immunity,  it  is  not 
the  germ  but  an  antidote  to  the  poison,  similarly  called 
into  existence  from  the  reactions  between  the  germ,  or 
the  poison  caused  by  it,  and  the  tissues  of  the  host.  The 
battle  is  still  raging  round  the  clinical  side  of  these 
toxins  and  antitoxins  ;  the  air  is  full  of  erroneous  theory 
and  of  suspicions  of  charlatanism.  But  as  a  biological 
idea  it  is  without  question  one  of  the  most  stupendous 
advances  in  a  century  filled  with  stupendous  advances. 
Its  clinical  future  lies  in  the  generous  lap  of  the  gods. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  many  heads  have  been  turned  by 
the  possibilities  it  reveals.  As  a  last  word  spoken  over 
the  grave  of  Pasteur  we  maysay :  He  was  driven  forwards 
from  each  link  in  the  chain  of  his  marvellous  discoveries 
by  an  imperative  logical  genius  ;  and  from  each  succes¬ 
sive  link  there  hangs  a  series  of  discoveries  made  br¬ 
others,  a  series  already  prodigious,  apparently  unending. 

A  Biologist. 

SCHREINER  v.  RHODES. 

'"THERE  have  been  many  signs  in  South  Africa  of  late 
that  Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  methods  arc  beginning  to 
be  found  out.  Last  week’s  issue  of  the  Saturday  Review 
contained  an  outline  of  the  almost  incredibledoings  of  Mr. 
Cecil  Rhodes  and  his  followers  ;  and  Mrs.  Cronwright- 
Schreiner  (Miss  Olive  Schreiner)  is  the  first  to  show 
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the  Cape  Colonists  some  of  the  dangers  to  which  the- 
methods  of  the  Cape  Premier  expose  them.  Her  impeach¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  policy  in  the  “Cape  Times' 
of  28  August  is  full  of  convincing  arguments.  And  this 
warning,  “The  Political  Situation,”  addressed  to  alN 
Cape  Colonists,  is  the  more  remarkable  because  Mrs. 
Cronwright-Schreiner  was,  until  the  last  year  or  two,  a 
strong  admirer  of  the  Cape  Premier.  She  has  found 
Mr.  Rhodes  out,  as  many  other  people  are  slowly  doing, 
and  she  has  rendered  South  Africa,  and  more  especialK 
her  own  Colony  of  the  Cape,  a  great  service  in  setting 
forth  her  discovery  with  clear  and  even  pitiless  logic. 

The  address  we  refer  to,  which  is  the  joint  work  of 
Mrs.  Cronwright-Schreiner  and  her  husband,  is  divided1, 
into  two  parts,  the  first  dealing  generally  with  the  poli¬ 
tical  situation,  the  second  suggesting  a  remedy.  It  is- 
with  the  first  portion— the  work  of  Mrs.  Cronwright- 
Schreiner — that  I  propose  to  deal. 

Mrs.  Cronwright-Schreiner  points  unhesitatingly  tc 
the  retrogressive  influences  and  legislation  which  in  the 
last  few  years  have  marked  the  government  of  the  Cape. 
She  shows  that  while  in  New  Zealand  and  other  colonies- 
every  legislative  effort  is  being  made  to  retain  the  land 
for  the  people,  the  Cape  Colonists  are  allowing  them¬ 
selves,  session  after  session,  to  be  stripped  bare,  and 
are  entrusting  their  country  to  the  hands  of  the  specu¬ 
lator  and  monopolist.  She  points  to  the  Glen  Grey  Act 
ana  to  other  proposed  native  legislation  as  being  prac¬ 
tically  a  return  to  the  old  days  of  slavery  at  the  Cape. 
She  points  most  truly  to  the  fact  that  the  colonists  are- 
permitting  “  a  small  band  of  monopolists  ”  to  gain  pos¬ 
session  and  control  of  the  wealth  which  belongs  rightly 
to  themselves  and  their  children,  and  are  enabling  the 
capitalists  to  seize  large  territories,  still  uninhabited  by- 
white  men,  for  their  own  selfish  exploitation.  She 
shows  but  too  plainly  that  under  the  Rhodes  regime 
South  Africa  has  been  in  effect  already  captured  by  the 
capitalist  and  monopolist,  and  that  it  will  be  available 
for  the  use  of  the  colonists  only  when  it  has  been, 
squeezed  and  sucked  dry  of  most  of  its  wealth. 

In  speaking  of  “  Africa  before  the  Monopolists,”  she 
well  points  out  that  although,  before  the  Rhodes  era., 
progress  was  slow,  the  material  prosperity  of  the  general 
body  of  colonists  was  widespread.  “We  have,”  she 
says,  “been  a  very  rich  people,  perhaps  one  of  the 
richest  on  the  earth,  in  the  fact  that  grinding  poverty 
and  the  enormous  and  superfluous  wealth  of  individuals 
were  equally  unknown  among  us.  .  .  .  To-day  a  small,, 
resolute,  and  keen  body  of  men,  amalgamated  into- 
Rings  and  Trusts,  are  quickly  and  surely  setting  their 
hands  rounO“rhe  mineral  wealth  of  South  Africa.  Oui 
diamonds  are  already  a  complete  monopoly  in  their 
hands  ;  our  gold,  our  coal,  the  richest  portions  of  our 
soil,  and  even  our  public  works  are  tending  to  fall  intc 
the  grasp  of  our  great  amalgamators.  Not  only  are 
these  men  not  South  Africans  by  birth,  which  would  in- 
itself  matter  nothing,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  they 
are  men  who  regard  South  Africa  merely  as  a  field  for 
the  making  of  wealth,  and  the  furthering  of  their  own 
designs.  .  .  .  And  South  Africa  grows  poorer.  ” 

Mrs.  Cronwright-Schreiner  proceeds  to  show  how  the 
Monopolist  Party  has  obtained  possession  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  machinery  and  captured  for  its  own  ends  the  retro¬ 
gressive  elements  in  the  Afrikander  Bond,  thus  immensely 
increasing  its  powers  of  accumulating  wealth,  of  resist¬ 
ing  the  taxation  of  those  industries  (e.g.  diamonds)  of 
which  they  have  the  monopoly,  and  of  extending  its  com¬ 
mercial  exploitation  to  distant  territories.  She  asserts 
with  reason  that  “the  Kaffir's  back  and  the  poor  man’s 
enhanced  outlay  on  the  necessaries  of  life  pay  the 
Monopolists’  bribe,”  and  she  forcibly  adds  that  “this 
coalition  ”  (with  the  more  ignorant  and  retrogressive 
of  the  Dutch  Party)  is  enabling  the  Monopolist  Pare¬ 
to  carry  out  unhampered  its  financial  depredations  at 
the  Cape  and  in  the  Northern  Territories.  “  It  is  this 
coalition  which,  by  giving  political  power  to  enormousb 
wealthy  individuals,  is  corroding  our  public  life,  till  the 
principle  that  every  man  has  his  price  and  can  be 
squared,  if  you  can  only  find  his  figure,  is  becominfr  an 
established  dogma.  All  this  is  a  perfectly  true  impeach¬ 
ment  of  the  Rhodes  method  and  the  Rhodes  idea.  The 
bulk  of  the  colonists  will  find  themselves  undoubtedly  not 
richer,  but  infinitely  poorer  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years, 
in  return  for  the  immense  and  unquestioned  power  that. 
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they  have  confided  to  the  Monopolist  party  The  Ameri¬ 
can  “  boss  ”  system  is  not  one  that  should  recommend 
itself  to  the  simple  Cape  farmers,  and  they  will  be  wise, 
even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  if  they  take  Mrs.  Cronwnght- 
Schreiner’s  advice  and  set  some  limits  to  the  depre¬ 
dations  that  are  now  being  boldly  perpetrated  un  et 
fheir  very  eyes.  Mrs.  Cronwright-Schreiner,  in  her 
investigation  into  the  present  state  of  affairs,  takes 
Mashonaland  and  Matabeleland  into  consideration. 

She  sees  very  clearly,  as  other  people  not  carried  away 
by  the  Rhodes  boom  are  beginning  to  see,  that  the 
opening  up  of  these  territories,  so  far  from  increasing 
the  wealth  and  influence  of  Cape  Colony,  will  in  the  end 
subtract  from  both.  New  and  nearer  trade-routes  will 
be  created  in  those  countries,  and  the  Cape Mines  wi  1  be 
deserted  and  cast  aside.  Meanwhile  all  the  best  blood 
of  the  old  Colony  is  being  drawn  to  the  north  ; .  1 thef  Ca] P® 
lies  fallow  and  undeveloped  ;  and  the  inhabitants  left 
there  will  awake  to  find  themselves  left  far  poorer  than 
before  by  the  men  who  made  cat’s-paws  of  them.  As 
for  Rhodesia  itself,  so  well  is  it  being  exploited  by  the 
Monopolists,  that  “by  the  time  the  mass  of  men  from 
the  Colony  or  Europe  enter  the  country,  they  will  find 
everything  of  value,  mines,  fertile  lands,  town  proper¬ 
ties  '  all  in  the  hands  of  a  small  knot  of  men  headed  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Chartered  Company,”  which  Company , 
be  it  remembered ,  has  the  right  to  levy  a  tribute  of  5°  per 
cent  on  all  precious  stones  and  minerals  found  in  the  entire 

It  seems,  that  although  somewhat  late  in  the  day, 
the  evils  to  which  Mrs.  Cronwright-Schreiner  has  so 
ably  drawn  attention  are  arousing  public  attention  in 
Cane  Colony.  “  The  imposition  of  the  bread  and  meat 
ta/and  ^appointment  of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  have 
drawn  together  small  knots  of  progressive  men  to 
protest  against  these  things  ;  and  in  such  towns  as  Port 
Elizabeth  and  Cape  Town,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
j.  Rose-Innes  powerful  Progressive  Associations  have 

been  started.”  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  . 

The  “Cape  Times”  weekly  edition  of  28  August, 
containing  this  keen  and  merciless  exposure  of  the  party 
of  monopoly  and  its  abounding  evils,  ought  tob®^ad 
by  every  Briton  who  takes  an  interest  in  South  Africa. 

It  ought  to  be  read  and  re-read  by  Lord  Salisbury,  1\  . 
Chamberlain,  and  the  Undersecretary  for  the  Colonies 
I  believe  as  much  as  any  one  in  the  expansion  of  British 
South  Africa.  But  I  have,  and  have,  always  had,  the 
gravest  doubts  whether  such  an  expansion  under  the  rule 
of  Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  monopolist  crew-  would  not  in  the 
Ion0-  run  do  infinite  harm  to  South  Africa  as  a  whole. 

The  chiefs  Khama,  Sebele,  and  Bathoen,  as  was  stated 
last  week,  are  just  now  in  England  for  the  Pu^Pose  0  ,p,r^' 
venting  their  countries  from  being  seized  and  sucked  d  y 

by  Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  “ring.”  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  already 

stated  publicly  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  has  no 
intention  for  the  present  of  handing  over  North ‘  Bechuana- 
land  and  the  adjacent  territories  to  the  Chartered  C om i- 
pany.  If  the  Colonial  Secretary  will  take  the  trouble  to 
read  Mrs.  Cronwright-Schreiner’s  remarkable  paper  he 
will  find  the  very  strongest  reasons  for  that  wise  decision 
Mr.  Rhodes  and  the  monopolists  have  aJr^ady  e"°.£ 
and  far  more  than  enough  for  the  goo d^ol  ^°“t^EN.  ’ 

MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD  AND  HER  LATEST 
NOVEL.* 

''"PHERE  is  a  sort  of  quaint  irony  in  the  fact  that  Mrs. 

1  Humphry  Ward’s  latest  book  has  not  excited  the 
faintest  public  interest.  Just  as  there  appeared  to  be  a 
general  conspiracy  among  journalists  to  praise  eac 
of  her  previous  novels,  so  there  has  appeared  to  be  a 
tacit  understanding  to  let  this  tale  pass  unnoticed 
The  daily  papers  that  devoted  columns  of  insensate 
praise  to  “Robert  Elsmere  ”  and  “The  History  o 
David  Grieve,”  and  even  to  “Marcella,  have  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  giving  twenty  or  thirty  lines 
of  reluctant  and  qualified  commendation  to  the 
Story  of  Bessie  Costrell.”  And  yet  this  story  as  a 
story  is  not  only  better  than  anything  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  has  already  written,  but  is  infinitely  better  than 
anything  that  her  previous  writings  had  led  us  to  ex- 

*  “The  Story  of  Bessie  Costrell."  By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  London: 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  1895. 


pect  from  her.  The  popularity  of  her  books  is  usually 
ascribed  to  the  facts  that  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  a  long 
review  of  “  Robert  Elsmere”  in  the  “Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,”  and  that  from  the  beginning  of  her  career  the 
“Times”  has  supported  her  with  a  touching  consis¬ 
tency.  Of  course  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  is  inclined  to 
treat  a  work  of  art  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  scholastic 
philosopher  who  is  more  of  a  rhetorician  than  a  thinker, 
puffed  “Robert  Elsmere”  for  the  pseudo-scientific 
theology  of  it,  and  the  general  public  read  the  ill- 
informed  and  interminable  treatise  because  it  was  said 
to  contain  caricatures  of  well-known  Oxford  men.  But, 
in  spite  of  praise  and  popularity,  “  Robert  Elsmere 
is  nothing  but  an  ill- digested  tract  relieved  by  paltry 
personalities.  Yet  this  book  created  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward’s  vogue  :  a  vogue  which  seemed  established 
when  the  “  Times  ”  devoted  as  much  space  to  an  extra¬ 
vagant  puff  of  “  The  History  of  David  Grieve  as  it  has 
allotted  to  the  life-work  of  Pasteur.  It  is  impossible  to 
account  for  the  popularity  of  ‘  ‘  David  Grieve  save 1  by The 
fact  that  the  illegitimate  unions  entered  into  by  the  hero 
himself  and  by  his  sister  are  described  with  a  frankness 
which  would  suffice  to  damn  any  author  who  was 
not  at  once  a  woman  and  the  heiress  of  an  honoured 
name.  As  a  story,  a  work  of  narrative  art,  nothing 
could  be  feebler  and  more  inchoate  than  this  long  and 
ill-constructed  book  with  its  two  separate  centres 
of  interest.  The  opening  of  the  tale  (that  was 
praised  with  an  appearance  of  reason  by  some  critics) 
seems  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  earlier  chapters  o 
“The  Mill  on  the  Floss,”  and  Mrs.  Humphry  \\  ar 
suffers  by  the  comparison.  The  three  volumes  served 
simply  to  show  that  the  author  had  an  even  slighter 
and  more  superficial  knowledge  of  art  than  she 

had  shown  of  theology  in  ‘  *obert  E}?£ere'  „ 
then  came  “Marcella,”  to  which  the  Times  again 
devoted  over  two  columns  of  praise  that  would  have 
been  thought  fulsome  if  applied  to  Anna  Karenina. 

But  this  time  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  had  surpassed  he 
self  The  praise  poured  upon  her  two  previous  book 
had  encouraged  her  to  take  herself  seriously,  and  she 
now  unveiled  all  the  earnestness  that  was  in  her  in  the 
shape  of  crude  social  theories.  It  was  too  much -for  the 
public;  first  this  and  then  that  group  revolted  and 
“  Marcella”  was  anathema.  The  two  or  three  photo¬ 
graphs  of  celebrities  ”  which  the  book  contained  en¬ 
livened  though  they  were  with  the  keen  feminine  instinct 
for  small  failings,  could  not  redeem  the  preternatural 

dullness  of  the  dialogue.  The  vogue  of  JNlrtuful  still 
phry  Ward  had  come  to  its  natural  end.  Faithful  still 

among  the  faithless,  the  “Times  gave  Bessie  Cos- 
trell  ”  a  notice  in  large  type  on  the  Latest  Inte  - 
gence  ”  page,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Even  the  critic  of 
the  “Times  ”  was  profuse  in  apologetic  qualifications  , 
he  evidently  knew  that  the  kite  was  on  the  ground  and 
that  he  might  crack  his  cheeks  without  raising  it. 

Yet,  as  we  have  said,  ‘  ‘  Bessie  Costrell  is  by  far  the  best 
work  that  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has  done.  It  is  a  sho 
story  of  about  twenty  thousand  words,  and  owes  its  main 
interest  to  sensational  incidents.  It  is  concerned  with 
theft  and  robbery  and  suicide  ;  but  these  startling  occur¬ 
rences  are  artistically  used  to  heighten  and  hold  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  and  they  are  in  strict  relation  to 
Mrs  Humphry  Ward’s  chief  characters.  It  would  be 
too  much  So  say  that  Bessie  Costrell,  the  eponymous 
heroine  of  the  story,  is  a  creation,  but  ^oatrast 
with  all  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s  previous  attempts  to 
draw  character  she  stands  out  as  a  .Possl“f 
being  who  at  moments  seems  really  to  live.  The  autho 
represents  her  as  a  flighty,  hysterical,  vain  creature,  a 
thief  by  the  accident  of  temptation,  and  a  drunkard  by 
impulse  of  nature.  She  even  goes  sofaras(t°tel 
that  Bessie  loves  to  treat  young  men  at  the  Spotted 
Deer,”  and  vet  insists  that  she  is  faithful  to  her  husband. 
It  looks  as  if  she  introduced  this  illogicality  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  transforming  a  lay  figure  into  a  living 
woman  J  for  she  mentions  Bessie's 
curious  fact ;  but,  needless  to  say,  no  such  subterfuge  ca 
help  her.  Artistic  figures  are  born,  no  made ,  and ^are 
of  one  essence  with  their  creator.  Still,  the 1  sketch  o 
Bessie  Costrell  is  a  lifelike  sketch,  and  ™ayh  Pf  *  ** 

almost  satisfactory  when  ?saac 

are  taken  into  account.  But  Hessie  s 
is  totally  unconvincing,  a  mere  name,  J 
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Bolderfield  is  still  worse.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  repre- 
sents.  this  labourer  as  a  village  miser  of  inconceiv¬ 
able  ignorance  and  suspicion.  He  will  not  hear  of 
confiding  his  hoard  to  the  savings  bank,  and  yet  he 
entrusts  it  to  “  caselty  ”  Bessie  Costrell  and  her  husband. 
The  whole  plot  is  built  upon  this  fact,  which  seems  to  us 
too  insufficiently  motived  to  be  artistic.  The  subsidiarv 
characters  either  resemble  faded  and  blurred  photographs 
°r .are  mere  shadowy  abstractions.  A  Saunders  possibly 
existed  somewhere  somewhen  ;  a  Mary  Ann  Waller, 
“  white  and  speechless,  with  deft  gentle  hands,”  a  sort 
of  village  angel  of  self-sacrifice,  is  a  mere  emanation 
from  the  German  element  in  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  that 
loves  sentimentality. 

We  can  now  sum  up  the  full  impression  made  upon 
us  by  this  book.  The  architecture  of  the  story  is 
excellent,  and  its  management  equally  good.  As  soon 
as  we  are  interested  in  it,  it  moves  breathlessly  to 
the  end— a  cunning  workman’s  hand  is  seen  in  the 
unravelling  of  the  intrigue.  The  incidents,  too,  are 
well  chosen,  and  do  not  shock  us  by  their  inherent 
improbability.  The  style  is  fairly  good  ;  it  is  simple, 
though  not  always  simple  enough  to  be  appropriate— 
the  writer  at  times  showing  herself  to  be  far  above  the 
village  life  she  tries  to  mirror.  The  last  page  of  the 
book  in  particular  is  a  gross  error.  We  do  not  want  a 
little  sermon  as  finale  to  such  a  story.  Those  whose 
purpose  it  is  to  attenuate  the  “  tragedies  of  human  fate  ” 
should  not  write  them.  It  is  in  her  drawing  of  character 
that  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  fails,  and  to  say  this  is  to  say 
that  she  has  as  yet  no  place  in  literature.  Still,  she  may 
take  courage  If  we  compare  “  The  Story  of  Bessie 
Costrell  with  “The  Scenes  from  Clerical  Life”  of 
George  Eliot,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  it  is  better 
than  ‘‘  Amos  Barton  ”  and  inferior  to  “  Mr.  Gilfil’s  Love 
Story.”  Whether  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  will  ever  do 
anything  as  good  as  “Adam  Bede”  or  “The  Mill  on 
the  Floss”  is  difficult  to  determine.  She  tells  a  story 
better  than  George  Eliot  ;  so  much  she  has  proved  in 
Bessie  Costrell.”  Her  style,  too,  is  much  simpler  and 
more  natural  than  George  Eliot’s  style.  She  can  say 
simply  that  a  man  or  woman  wanted  something  to  drink. 
She  does  not  say,  as  George  Eliot  did,  that  to  him 
something  to  drink  was  as  necessary  ‘a  condition  of 
thought  as  time  and  space.”  But  so  far  she  has  shown 
herself  greatly  inferior  even  to  George  Eliot  in  the 
delineation  of  character  ;  and  we  assert  this  believing 
hat  George  Eliot’s  ability  in  that  particular  has  been 
vastly  overrated. 
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0-DA\ ,  when  those  who  once  laughed  at  Wagner 
are  themselves  laughed  at,  and  either  wish  they  had 
had  sense  enough  to  conceal  their  unfortunate  merri¬ 
ment,  or  continue  to  wear  a  ghastly  grin  out  of  sheer 
bravado,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  realize  the  position 
Wagner  occupied  in  relation  to  other— many  of  them 
f?r£r°tten  composers,  and  his  feeling  about  his  posi- 
tion,  so  late  as  thirty  years  ago.  His  operas  were  laid 
aside  in  favour  of  the  works  of  the  eminent  Offenbach 
who  was  recognized  as  a  much  better  musician  than 
Wagner— as  in  fact  a  great  musician,  while  Wagner 
was  not  a  musician  at  all.  Nearly  the  whole  world 
thought  so,  and  the  world  in  its  wisdom  also  thought 
(and  sometimes  called)  Wagner  a  charlatan  because  he 
did  not  think  so.  That  the  world,  at  least  one  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  great  world,  the  operatic  world,  should  be 
very  angry  with  Wagner  was  natural  enough,  indeed 
quite  inevitable,  for  Wagner  had  told  it,  and  gone  so 
far  as  to  prove  to  it,  that  it  did  not  know  its  business, 
that  it  could  not  do  the  thing  it  said  it  could  do,  the 
thing  it  was  paid  to  do,  and  lived  by  doing  as  it  should 
not  be  done.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  opposi- 
tion  raised  against  him  was  largely  owing  to  the  double 
role  he  played.  Had  he  only  written  music-dramas 
which  brainless  persons  could  not  understand,  he  might 
have  been  allowed  to  starve  in  comfort,  like  Mozart  • 
but  when  in  addition  to  this  offence  he  came  boldly  for¬ 
ward  and  asserted  that  the  works  of  the  accepted,  the 
classical  masters  were  never  played  as  they  should  be 
played,  and  in  consequence  of  bad  playing  were  not 

I  ’ZiCh£rd  W^nrr:s4ro*  Works"  Translated  by  W.  A.  Ellis 
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understood  by  the  multitude,  just  as  in  consequence  of 
being  misunderstood  by  the  elite  t hey  were  badlv  played 
it  became  necessary,  of  course,  to 'attack  the  teacher’ 
not  only  as  teacher,  but  in  his  other  role  of  composer.’ 
Wagner  has  won,  but  we  know  how  successful  the 
attacks  were  at  first,  how  his  compositions  were  tabooed 
how  he  was  derided  by  those  who  knew  nothing  of  his 
intentions  save  that  he  wished  to  do  something  that 
Mozart— the  now  adored  Mozart— had  not  done,  and 
which  no  one  else  living  wanted  to  do  ;  and  it  is  because 
we  know  this  that  we  can  account  for  the  many  fat 
volumes  of  extraordinary  theorizing  which  Wagner 

T-U?hLfit  Yafious  times  to  write  and  publish, 3md 
which  Mr.  W.  Ashton  Ellis  and  his  Wagner  Societv 
now  think  fit  to  translate  and  publish.  Finding  the 
whole  world  against  him  and  his  art,  finding  hiniself 
and  his  art  treated  (just  as  Mozart  and  his  art  had  been 
treated)  as  of  no  account,  Wagner,  with  wider  culture 
and  keener  logical  faculty  than  Mozart,  tried  to  justify  to 
himself,  and  in  due  course  to  others,  the  inner  impulse 
which  drove  him  to  the  form  which  he  called  the  music- 
drama,  and  for  his  justification  he  looked  to  history 
Looking  at  history  from  his  point  of  view,  he  soon 
tound  facts  enough  to  prove  that  the  long  development  of 
art-forms  led  up  to  the  music-drama,  just  as,  if  he  had 
chosen,  he  might  have  found  facts  enough  to  prove  the 
reverse.  The  latter  he  inevitably  overlooked,  and  seeing 
music-drama  and  nothing-  but  music-drama  everywhere 
music-drama  ultimately  became  a  kind  of  rule  of  life 
and  a  craze  with  him.  If  ever  he  disputed  with  a  waiter 
about  the  price  of  a  sausage,  I  cannot  refuse  to  believe 
that  lie  settled  the  matter  by  a  reference  to  the  music- 
drama.  In  his  fat  volumes,  at  any  rate,  we  find  him 
applying  the  music-drama  to  settle  the  prices  of  all  sorts 
of  sausages.  Granted  that  the  music-drama  was  the 
only  form  in  which  a  modern  artist  could  possibly 
express  himself,  then  all  art  criticism  became  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world.  Were  Mendelssohn  and  Meyerbeer 
great  musicians  ?  No  ;  for  they  did  not  use  the  music- 
drama.  Was  Richard  Wagner  a  great  musician  ?  Yes  ■ 
for  he  did  use  the  music-drama.  In  its  immediate 
results  this  simple  faith  was  altogether  good,  for  it  "ave 
VVagner  and  his  adherents  courage  when  they  had  Tittle 
else  than  courage  to  support  them.  But  whether  the 
essays  in  which  we  find  the  music-drama  applied  as 
universal  touchstone  were  worth  translating  and  re¬ 
printing,  and  still  more,  whether,  being  translated  and 
reprinted,  they  are  worth  reading,  is  a  question— or, 
rather,  I  would  say,  no  question  at  all. 

Of  course  one  must  discriminate.  Wagner’s  brain 
was  so  keen  and  active,  his  artistic  instinct  so  true 
his  pen  so  persistent  and  fluent,  that  after  we  have 
swept  away  much  of  his  writing  as  mere  unentertain- 
mg  endeavours  to  reduce  to  thinkable  terms  what  he 
strongly  felt  about  himself  and  his  art,  there  still 
remains  a  great  deal  well  worth  translating  and 
reprinting,  reading  and  re-reading.  The  essays  con¬ 
tained  in  this  third  volume  fall  easily  into  three 
classes.  First  we  have  “  Zukunftsmusik,”  “On  the 
Goethe  Institute,”  “Musical  Criticism,”  and  “The 
Vienna  Opera-house,”  which  are  quite  unreadable 
special  pleas,  the  kind  of  thing  (in  Wagner’s  own 
phrase)  with  which  one  could  not  tempt  ‘a  cat  from 
behind  a  stove.  In  the  second  class  we  may  place  the 
Letter  to  Berlioz  and  “Judaism  in  Music,”  which  are  also 
special  pleas,  but  possess  a  historic  interest  besides, 
third,  and  absolutely  invaluable,  are  such  essays  as 
those  on  the  performing  of  “Tannhiiuser”  and  the 
Dutchman,  and  on  Liszt’s  Symphonic  poems,  and 
the  explanatory  programmes.”  Stage-managers 
never  learn  anything  of  their  trade  beyond  what  they 
pick  up  during  the  probationary  period  while  they  idle 
about  theatres  hoping  for  some  opportunity  of  showing 
themselves  great  actors,  or  I  would  recommend  them  to 
study  the  remarks  addressed  to  the  “  Regisseur  ”  in  the 
directions  for  mounting  “Tannhiiuser  ”  and  the  “Dutch¬ 
man,  which  are  a  mine  of  information  to  all  who 
have  to  mount  not  only  those  operas  but  any  opera 
whatsoever.  A  mine  of  information  to  singers  they 
certainly  would  be,  were  not  singers  quite  as  incapable 
of  learning  as  stage-managers.  The  criticism  of  Ber- 
ioz  s  ‘  Romeo  and  Juliet  ”  which  occurs  incidentally  in 
the  article— a  rather  biassed  article,  by  the  way— on 
Liszt  s  music,  is  as  far  above  anything  Berlioz  ever 
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-wrote  as  Berlioz  was  beneath  Wagner  in  sheer  brain 
power,  in  inventiveness,  in  generosity  towards  contem¬ 
poraries.  Of  that  generosity  his  treatment  of  Berlioz  is 
X  potable  instance  ;  and  loftier  still  is  the  spirit  in  which 
,-the  notes  on  Spohr  and  Spontini  are  written.  It  is  a 
.  curious  proof  of  Wagner’s  supremacy  amongst  the 
.musicians  of  this  century,  that  while  Berlioz,  who  so 
long  posed  as  the  apostle  of  Gluck,  had  never  seen  how 
the  overture  to  “  Iphigenia  in  Aulis  ”  should  be  played, 
Wagner  solved  the  puzzle,  one  may  say,  at  the  hrst 
o-lance. 

The  article  on  “Judaism  in  Music”  and  the  Letter  to 
Berlioz  must  be  put  amongst  Wagner’s  less  valuable 
work;_not  his  least  valuable  work— and  it  would  be  well 
iif  they  could  be  forgotten  altogether;  but  since  they 
.are  reprinted  it  is  necessary  to  say  something  about 
'■them.  For  though  no  one  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Wagner  should  not  have  replied  to  Berlioz,  a  great 
many  people— not  libretto  jobbers  only,  but  honest, 
-well-meaning  people— regret  that  he  should  have  written 
-the  “attack  ”  upon  the  Jews,  and  especially  upon  the  par¬ 
ticular  Jew  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  benefactor, 
Meyerbeer.  The  first  thing  to  be  noted  is  that  the  only 
/benefit  Meyerbeer  conferred  upon  Wagner  was  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  theatre  which  he  must  have  known  was  in 
ci  condition  of  chronic  bankruptcy.  Second,  \\  agner 
-said  nothing  more  harmful  about  Meyerbeer  than  tha 
he  honestly  would  like  to  turn  out  artworks,  and  yet 
is  well  aware  he  cannot :  to  extricate  himsek  from  this 
-painful  conflict  between  Will  and  Can  he  writes  operas 
for  Paris,  and  sends  them  touring  round  the  world  the 
surest  means,  to-day,  of  earning  oneself  an  art-renown 
albeit  not  an  artist  ’’—that  Meyerbeer,  in  a  word,  with 
every  desire  to  be  an  artist,  he  had  the  capacity  only  to  be  a 
shopkeeper,  which  is  precisely  what  every  one  says  who 
knows  the  difference  between  an  artwork  and  a  piece  ol 
shoddy  manufactured  for  the  market.  Wagner  bandied 
Mendelssohn  in  the  gentlest  way  ;  and  on  the  whole,  it  the 
article  is  remembered,  it  cannot  be  to  his  discredit.  1  he 
Berlioz  incident  was  perfectly  simple.  Bedioz,  sincerely 
disliking  Wagner’s  music  (as,  indeed,  he  disliked  Handel  s, 
Bach’s,  Palestrina’s,  and  much  of  Mozart’s  music),  tried, 

In  Wagner’s  own  fashion,  to  propound  a  theory  which  was 
^io  account  for  his  dislike.  He  set  down  certain  views 
on  art,  saying,  “if  this  is  Wagners  creed>1  dont 
believe:  Non  credo.”  Wagner  mildly  replied  that 
neither  did  he  himself  believe,  that  the  creed  was  not 
this,  and  he  hoped  that  Berlioz  would  both  understand 
.and  like  him  better  some  day.  But  Berlioz  lacked  the 
.-generosity  and  the  wit  to  acknowledge  frankly  that  he 

had  been  in  error.  „  .  , 

On  the  whole,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  Wagner  Societj, 
before  it  goes  to  its  grave,  cannot  publish  a  selection  ot 
Wagner’s  readable  prose  :  his  best,  with  the  long- 
winded  theorizings  and  the  cantankerous  grumblings 
left  out.  But  the  selection  should  be  translated  ;  an 
this  warning  is  not  so  superfluous  as  it  might  seem. 
The  first  volume  of  this  series  was  English,  the  second 
Gern-.an-English,  the  third  English-German,  and  the 
next.  I  suppose,  will  not  be  translated  at  all. 

I  regret  that  I  have  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  ot 
saying  something  about  the  Promenade  Concerts  in 
Queen’s  Hall,  the  first  season  of  which  comes  to  an  end 
this  evening.  We  all  know  what  Promenade  Concer  s 
used  to  be  in  the  old  days  at  Covent  Garden  ,  but  on  y 
those  of  us  who  have  attended  a  few  of  this  series, 
•organized  by  Mr.  Robert  Newman,  know  what  a 
Promenade  Concert  may  be.  It  was  feared  that  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  rowdy  element  would  be  to  eliminate  all  chance 
of  pecuniary  success  ;  but  success  has  come,  in  spite  ot 
the  rowdy  element  being  compelled  to  stay  away.  And 
-.the  success  is  entirely  due  to  the  excellent  playing  ot  a 
first-rate  band  under  the  direction  ot  Mr  Henry  j. 
Wood,  who,  if  not  yet  quite  a  first-rate  conductor,  wi 
be  seme  day,  and  is  even  now  very  much  the  best 
English  conductor  we  have.  Even  those  who  unde  - 
stand  Wagner  least  cannot  find  the  evening  heavy  so 
long  as  they  can  enjoy  such  delightful  flippancies ;  as  t  e 
orogramme-analyst’s  remark  that  “This  (‘Die  Meister- 
singer  ’  overture)  is  one  of  the  most  complex  polyphonic 
nieces  extant,  and  the  consummate  ease  with  which  the 
numerous  parts  are  handled  is  almost  amusing.  ( 
feel  that  Mr.  Jacques  deserves  the  little  Preaerd  ot 
ctali cr.\  -  K> 


PLAYS  THAT  ARE  NO  PLAYS. 

“  Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer.”  A  new  and  original  drama  by 
Sir  Augustus  Harris,  Cecil  Raleigh,  and  Henry 
Hamilton.  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  21  September, 

“  Her  Advocate.”  A  new  play  by  Walter  Frith.  Duke 
of  York’s  (Trafalgar)  Theatre.  26  September, 

1895. 

DO  what  I  will,  I  cannot  acquire  a  taste  f°.r  th(ls.e 

morbid,  realistic-didactic  plays  on  which  Sir 
Augustus  Harris  lavishes  his  huge  resources.  They 
make  me  long  inexpressibly  for  a  breath  of  honest, 
wholesome,  simple,  straightforward  Ibsen.  To  begin 
with,  I  cannot  understand  them.  In  vain  are  the  first 
acts  consumed  in  lawyers’  offices,  and  front  scenes  ai 
on  every  ten  minutes  to  instruct  me  in  the  relations, 
consanguineous,  amatory,  legal,  psychological,  an 
geographical  between  the  persons  concerned.  1  have 
heard  it  all  over  and  over  again  ;  for  in  the  first  play  of 
this  kind  I  ever  saw,  the  course  of  events  was  just  the 
same:  the  hero  thrashed  the  villain;  and  the  villain, 
with  his  accomplice,  the  comic  Jew,  was  arrested  by  the 
police  in  a  gorgeous  ballroom  at  the  end.  The  one  best 
way  of  bringing  these  sensations  about  must  long  since 
have  been  ascertained  and  formulated ;  so  that  I  feel 
justified  in  assuming  that  the  explanations  are  always 
the  same.  But  no  frequency  of  repetition  can  improve 
my  grasp  of  them.  Give  me  ‘  ‘  Rosmersho  m  or  1  he 
Master  Builder”  and  I  am  in  my  depth  :  their  compara¬ 
tively  simple,  natural,  sympathetic  situations  do  not 
puzzle  me  at  all ;  but  in  “Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer .  I  no .only 
do  not  understand,  but  I  feel  that  I  should  go  mad  if  I 
tried  to.  I  can  only  note  that  there  has  been  a  great 
development  of  the  realistic  element  in  the  staging  ot 
these  plays— or  rather  of  this  play;  for  it  is  always 
essentially  the  same  play— and  that  certain  new  features 
have  replaced  certain  old  ones.  For  instance,  the  d  s- 
plays  of  fashionable  life,  which  used  to  be  farcical  y 
unlike  anything  off  the  stage,  are  now  millinered  and 
tailored,  horsed  and  broughamed,  painted  and  deco¬ 
rated,  furnished  and  upholstered,  not  by  costumiers  an 
property  men,  but  by  the  artists  and  tradesmen  who 
equip  the  real  fashionable  world  ;  and  the  verisimilitude 
of  the  whole  is  completed  by  the  likeness  between  actors 
and  actresses  modelling  themselves  on  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  and  fashionable  gentlemen  and  ladies  modelli  g 
themselves  on  actors  and  actresses  In  this  way  so 
much  realism  is  now  maintained  continuously  through¬ 
out  the  play  that  the  old-fashioned  climax,  which  usually 
meant  something  with  real  water  in  ,t,  would  appear 
ridiculous  to  us.  We  therefore  have  a  scene  withhorses 
a  polo  match  or  a  race,  to  begin  with,  and  in  the  fourth 
act  a  battle  with  magazine  guns.  The  disappearance  of 
the  real  water  has  led  to  the  dropping  out  of  the -saving 
of  the  heroine’s  life  by  the  hero,  which  used  to  be  a 
matter  of  course,  and  which  might,  I  suggest,  be 
effectively  reintroduced  by  supplementing  the  horses 
by  a  trained  mad  bull.  Public  taste  has  so  far  *d™ntC*| 
that  the  introduction  of  the  detective,  followed  by  two 
policemen  in  uniform  into  the  final  ballroom  scene,  has 
come  to  be  considered  bad  form  :  the  villain  now  leaves 
the  stage,  with  a  cynical  remark,  to  meet  his  doom 
downstairs.  The  faithful  comic  servant  in  gaiters,  who 
used  to  introduce  the  detective,  and  who  always  punched 

the  head  of  some  pampered  menial  in  "wise the 

in  an  earlier  scene,  has  also  vanished.  Otherwise  the 
persons  are  the  same— if  one  may  be  allowed  to  app  > 
such  a  misleading  word  as  persons  to  these  convention^ 
abstractions  of  gentility,  virtue,  innocence,  vi  .  p  t^ 

•  -nd  manliness.  The  personified  natural  forces  \v  no 
c  rr’ytn  the  second  ac,  of  Wage's  “Das  Rhemgold  ’ 

'  as  much  more  human  and  individual  than  the 
characters  in  “  Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer  !  ”  as *  the  : symboijsm 
of  Wotan’s  spear  is  outdone  in  insistence  by  that  of  Mr. 

Neville’s  flashing  tall  hat,  for  which  Mr.  J.  • 

Should  certainly  have  composed  a  Wagnenan  UUmgf. 
The  superb  waj  in  which  Mr.  1 N-dle,  as  Lord  Cl repstow 
sets  his  shoulders  back  and  akes  off  th^  hat  to  eYery 

is  hardly  any.  There  are  serio-comic  discussions  on  law , 
’politics (business,  socialism,  the  effect  of  pigeon-shooting 
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on  the  English  character,  the  danger  of  the  Matabele 
wiping  out  the  English  race  with  quick-firing  guns 
(rather  cool,  this,  in  view  of  recent  history),  all  picked 
up  and  dropped  in  a  scrappy  way,  the  people  on  the 
stage  putting  leading  questions  to  one  another  in  order 
to  bring  out  disjointed  irrelevant  little  claptraps,  which 
are  immediately  balanced  by  little  cynicisms,  neither  of 
them  very  sincere,  or  having  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  the  play  or  with  the  characters  of  the  speakers. 
Here  and  there  the  dialogue  is  enlivened  by  a  clever 
little  sketch  of  the  commoner  foibles  of  humanity,  or  a 
bit  of  fun,  or  even  a  stroke  of  feeling,  all  stuck ’in  as 
inorganically  as  the  polo  match  is  stuck  in.  This  is 
inevitable,  as  there  is  no  dramatic  soil  for  them  to  grow 
from.  The  whole  affair  is  a  purely  traditional  entertain¬ 
ment,  with  the  “novel  features”  which  are  part  of  the 
tradition  brought  up  to  date,  regardless  of  cost.  The 
greater  part  of  the  audience  finds  itself  amused  by  the 
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the  Johannesburg  hotel,  the  polo  match,  and  the  Worth 
dresses  ;  but  it  would  be  utterly  ashamed  of  taking  the 
thrashing  of  the  villain,  or  the  “Just  before  the  battle 
mother  ”  episode,  otherwise  than  with  its  tongue  in  its 
cheek.  The  minority  who  are  affected  by  these  devices 
are  disparaged  as  sentimentalists  and  greenhorns  :  it  is 
a  point  of  honour  with  the  seasoned  playgoer  to  <^rin 
cynically  at  such  things  as  “  rot,”  whilst  affecting  much 
connoisseurship  in  the  cleverness  with  which  they  are 
contrived.  This  to  me  is  the  weak  point  in  Drury  Lane 
melodrama.  It  always  contains  too  much  stuff* which 
neither  its  patrons  nor  its  authors  would  condescend  to 
take  seriously,  and  which  is  a  mere  superstition  from  the 
time  when  playgoers  could  safely  be  treated  as  a  mere 
mob  of  gaping  bumpkins.  There  is  no  reason  why  all 
the  attractive  features  of  the  Drury  Lane  displays  should 
not  be  retained  as  integral  parts  of  a  genuine  drama, 
\vhich,  without  being  very  subtle,  should  at  least  be  a 
sincere  story  about  real  men,  women,  and  events,  and 
not  a  conventional  string  of  situations  filled  up  with 
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ghost  of  the  murdered  man  and  drops  down  dead  in  the  - 
box  after  confessing  his  guilt,  you  are  not  at  all  reminded 

.  ,Macbe?’  and  you  are  PerhaPS  a  little  sceptical  as- 
to  whether  that  is  how  ,t  really  happens;  but  then  you 
are  ready  to  make  some  allowance  for  being  in  a 
ieat-  °n  thf  wh°le,  you  cannot  deny  that  you  have 

MrSp  -tv  £Vermg  -pIeasantly  enough,  Ihe  more  so  as 
-  .  nth  s  realism  is  quite  genuine  as  far  as  it  goes 

In  most  stage  trial-scenes  the  external  imitation  of  a 
court  may  be  exact  enough;  the  procedure  may  be  as 
accurate  as  the  conditions  of  stage  representation  per¬ 
mit,  and  the  barristers,  judge,  and  police  may  be  properly 
placed  and  properly  dressed.  But  beneath  this  super'- 
cial  conformity  to  real  life  you  generally  detect  the  tradi¬ 
tional  stage  judge,  stage  barrister,  and  stage  policeman, 

™  an  auth°r  wh°  has  never  been  for  a  moment 
n  touch  with  legal  and  official  life  and  ideas.  Mr  Frith- 
knows  his  world  better  than  that ;  and  as  he  has  been, 


spectacle,  and  interested  by  the  magazine  <mn-firinp-  fortnrmT  1  etter than  that  ,*  and  as  he  has  been 
the  Johannesburg  hotel,  the  polo  match,  and ‘the  Worth  the  effect  TthV  wel!  stage-managed 


the  effect  of  the  sketches  of  life  in  it  is  unusually  con- 
\incing,  m  spite  of  interpolations  of  cheap  sentiment 
and  fine  writing  stuck  in  as  a  matter  of  business 
there  is  just  one  point  at  which  Mr.  Frith’s  social 
experience  fails  him.  He  represents  a  lady  as  insisting. 

ecause  she  comes  from  the  country,  on  opening  the 
windows  of  a  London  room  for  the  sake  of  ventilation 
This  suggests  to  me  that  Mr.  Frith  has  not  yet  been  out 
ot  London.  If  he  has  ever  met  a  human  being  in  the 
country  with  any  notion  of  the  value  of  fresh  air— If  he 
has  ever  been  in  a  country-house  which  did  not  stiB 
contain  most  of  the  air  which  was  bottled  up  in  the 
rooms  on  the  day  when  the  builders  locked  the  door  and 
handed  over  the  key  to  the  first  occupier,  he  may  regard 
himself  as  an  exceptionally  fortunate  man. 

The  actors  in  “  Her  Advocate  ”  have  an  easy  task  r 
indeed,  they  are  for  the  most  part  wasted  on  the  plav 
It  is  positively  exasperating  to  see  an  artist  like  Miss 
Gertrude  Kingston  condemned  to  play  a  snivelling  melo¬ 
dramatic  police  court  heroine,  who  might  just  as  well  be- 
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villains,  heroines,  and  heroes  whose  sole  nronf^  of  ramatlc  Pfh^e  col|rt  heroIne>  who  might  just  as  well  be 
heroism  are  outbursts  of  violent  blackguardism  of  the  mouther  a  lay  .fi^re.  with  a  phonograph  in  its 
same  kind  as  those  in  which  American  Knchin/moh«  h  i  cry*n§T  machme  in  its  nose,  and  a  label  round 
display  their  moral  indignation  Y  m?,Crdbed  “  HosPital  Nurse  wrongfully  accused 

“  Her  Advocate,”  at  the  Duke  of  York’s  Theatre  as  h LSSIf  •  ,  Cart"TIght’  as  “  her  advocate,”  enjoys 

they  now  snobbishly  call  the  Trafalgar,  brings  forward  Adelnhi  s^fflSnn^f  He  S'ves,us  th?  Adelphi  voice,  the 
Mr.  Walter  Frith  as  an  industrious  apprentice  to  ?ho  S.uffusIon  of  suppressed  emotion,  and  the  Adelphr 

authorship  of  the  Drury  Lane  school  Staa-e  philosonhv  nction  m  remarking,  in  the  character  of  a  leading 
stage  funh stage  sentiment,  and  stage  fl^ilgTeeS  <*  »  ***  case,  that  ••  ,hf 

to  come  quite  easily  to  him  ;  and  he  uses  them,&as  he 
uses  the  stock  stage  figures,  in  a  simple  and  direct  way 
of  business,  to  produce  a  paying  play.  The  workman¬ 
ship  is  terribly  commonplace  ;  but  the  stuff  is  clever  and 
lively,  and  disarms  criticism  by  making  no  serious 
pretence  to  artistic  merit.  Just  as  another  Frith 
frankly  said,  “  I  cannot  do  you  an  artistic  picture  like 
Botticelli  s  Primavera  or  the  like;  but  I’ll  do  you  a 
railway  station  or  a  Derby  Day  to  the  life  ”  ;  so  the 
author  of  “  Her  Advocate”  seems  to  have  said,  “I 
cannot  write  you  a  dramatic  poem,  like  ‘  Twelfth  Nip-ht  ’ 


Imppy  day  is  enamelled  blue  and  gold  like  some  old- 
missal  He  leans  much  on  the  orchestra,  also  in  the 
Adelphi  manner,  turning  on  the  band  and  the  deeper 
springs  of  emotion  simultaneously.  So  tender  is  his 
nature  that  he  devotes  all  his  earnings  at  the  bar  to 
paying  off  the  creditors  of  his  father’s  bank,  which  broke 
in  an  unhappy  hour  ;  and,  though  engaged  to  an  attrac¬ 
tive  and  deserving  young  lady  impersonated  by  Miss. 

ena  Ashwell,  he  falls  violently  in  love  with  his  client., 
whose  affections  fortunately  turn  out  to  be  engaged  else¬ 
where,  let  us  hope  to  a  gentleman  with  an  insatiable 

or  •  Pelleas  .t'MiliandS ‘^'l  jirelendlo  anVofSIe  TIT  Mr-  so  .horough.y 

qualities  of  Moli6re  or  Labiche,  Goldsmith  or  Sheri dT  h  1  ab^urd,ty  and  staginess  of  his  part  that  he  must 
Ibsen  or  Sudermnnn  ;  but  I'll  'do  vr, ,™  VS  VL?,?  fn  aU!h°r 5  “complice  rather  than  his 

\£t.m  on  these  points;  but  he  sometimes  brings. 
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Ibsen  or  Sudermann  ;  but  I  11  do  you  a  criminal  trial 
that  will  be  as  delightful  as  the  real  thing.”  There  is  a 
sort  of  greatness  in  this  frank  recognition  of  one’s 
limitations  In  the  National  Gallery  it  is  quite  possible 
after  breathing  the  finest  ether  of  the  true  artistic 
atmosphere  among  the  early  Italian  pictures  for' an 
hour,  to  spend  a  few  minutes  looking  at  “The  Derby- 
Day  without  resenting  its  absolutely  prosaic  character 
any  more  than  you  do  that  of  the  fire-hose.  It  is  the 
same  with  “Her  Advocate.”  You  do  not  think  of  literary 
charm,  of  delicate  wit,  of  flashes  that  light  up  the  dark 
places  of  our  nature,  of  the  tragedy  and  comedy  of  the 
conflicts  of  men  with  one  another  and  with  fate  -  you  arc 
simply  interested  to  see  where  the  dock  is,  and  the 
witness-box,  and  the  jury;  to  watch  the  javelin-men  and 
hear  the  judge  threatening  to  have  the  court  cleared- 

^  n  ft  1  1  O  /I  n  i  i  o  a  u  -1  *  a  ft  .  a  . 
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oil  a  common-sense  stroke  intelligently,  and  even,  in  a 
sentimental  way,  forcibly,  though  his  style  and  execution, 
have  none  of  the  finer  artistic  qualities.  Mr.  Volpe  asr 
tie  judge  a  nicejy  touched  bit  of  comedy — and  Mr. 
Somerset  as  the  witness  have  much  the  best  of  the  trial 
scene.  Mr.  Barnes  is  amusing  in  the  second  act  as  a 
broken-down  Irish  barrister,  the  butt  of  the  junior 
bar.  The  other  parts  have  nothing  in  them  :  one  only- 
hopes,  in  the  case  of  promising  young  actors  like  Mr. 
Oswald  ^  orke  and  Mr.  Holmes  Gore,  that  they  -will  - 
not  forget  that  the  traditions  of  style  represented  by 
Mr.  Cartwright  are  not  the  only  successful  ones,  and 
that  artists  like  Mr.  Hare  and  Mr.  Wyndham  are  also 
popular. 

On  the  whole,  these  entertainments,  in  which  there  is 


and  you  are  amused  and  excited  by  the  witness*  who  n--,u  "l  !?’  1  iese  entertainments,  in  which  there  is 
first  describes  how  he  saw  the  prisoner  poison 1  c'tber  drama  ™r  opportunity  for  real  acting,  are 

out  of  a  blue  bottle  at  several  yards  distance,  and  then^  -  —  ^  ^  1  hat  °nc.or  two  theatres  and  com- 

I  I'D  m  OTOllllAltf  nl/Min  n...  _ X  _ _  •  ,  • 


at  comparatively  close  quarters,  mistakes  an  ink-bottle 
lor  the  counsel’s  cigarette-case,  finally  breaking  down 
altogether  It  is  exactly  like  the  arrest  of  the  forger  in 
The  Raihvay  Station.”  When  the  witness  sees  the 
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panics  should  be  specialized  for  them  is  reasonable 
enough,  since  the  companies  can  consist  of  actors  who 
cannot  do  fine  work.  But  it  is  not  encouraging  to  see 
f”  eLnterPr,se  like  Mr.  Dana’s,  which  began  so  yyell  with 
The  lassport,”  a  tolerable  comedy  made  highlv 
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diverting  by  capital  acting,  declining  upon  a  mechanical 
sensational  entertainment  like  “  Her  Advocate,  which 
could  be  played  as  effectively  by  a  third-rate  company 
as  by  a  first-rate  one. 
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MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  supply  of  money  was  abundant  during  the  past 
week  and  there  was  little  demand  for  it,  the  result 
being  that  the  rate  for  short  loans  was  reduced  in 
several  instances  to  \  per  cent.  The  nominal  quotations 
were  l  per  cent  for  day  to  day  loans  and  |  to  J  per  cent 
for  short  loans,  but  practically  no  business  was  done 
even  at  these  rates.  There  was  considerable  activity 
in  the  discount  market,  but  the  abundance  of  money 
caused  a  weak  tendency,  and  there  is  no  immediate 
prospect  of  better  rates.  Three  months  bills  were 
quoted  at  x\  to  £  per  cent,  four  months’  at  T(5-  per  cent, 
and  six  months’  at  per  cent.  The  Paris  cheque 
remained  at  25  fr.  27|  c.  Home  Government  Securities 
were  dull  but  steady.  Consols  stood  on  Thursday  at 
io7*  to  io7x  for  money  and  for  the  account.  Indian 
and"  Colonial  loans  showed  firmness.  The  Bank  rate 
remained  at  2  per  cent. 

The  tone  of  the  Stock  Exchange  was  dull  for  several 
reasons.  First  of  all  there  was  the  momentary  uneasi¬ 
ness  caused  by  our  difficulty  with  China,  then  came  the 
disturbances  and  critical  situation  in  Turkey,  and  finally 
there  was  a  restriction  of  business  consequent  upon  t  e 
Wish  holidays.  Realizations  also  contributed  to  the 
prevailing  dullness,  which  was  scarcely  relieved  by  the 
news  that  the  Chinese  Government  had  accepted  our  ulti¬ 
matum,  and  by  the  publication  of  the  excellent  revenue 
returns.  General  business  suffers  from  the  high.quota- 
tions  for  good  securities,  and  from  the  attractions  of 
the  Mining  departments.  The  mania  for  gambling  in 
mines  is  growing  every  day. 

In  our  issue  of  14  September  we  stated  our  belief  that 
«  if  the  supply  of  these  (Mining)  prospectuses  goes  on 
at  the  present  rate,  we  may  expect  to  see  a  few  more 
mining  pawnshops  brought  into  existence  before  long. 
Our  prediction  is  already  fulfilled.  The  issue  of  Mining 
Relief  and  Trust  Companies  with  or  without  prospectuses 
has  recommenced  ;  their  raison  d'etre  is  to  prop  up  the 
general  position.  There  are  also  symptoms  that  the 
French  have  had  a  surfeit  of  mining  speculation.  In 
Paris  a  rate  of  10  to  12  per  cent  was  charged  tor 
carrying  over  foreign  stocks — an  exorbitant  rate  which 
reveals  a  state  of  very  wild  speculation,  to  say  the  least 
of  it.  It  is  true  that  the  contangoes  oji  Tuesday  s 
bourse  were  less  than  was  expected,  but  this  was  partly 
due  to  the  proceeds  of  three  months’  accommodation 
■bills  drawn  by  the  coulissiers  on  the  London  Branches 
of  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  Soci^te  Gdnerale,  and  Comptoir 
d’Escompte.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  coulisse 
has  stopped  the  introduction  of  new  mining  ventures 
for  the  present.  Such  financing  as  the  above,  especially 
when  connected  with  inflated  mining  shares,  is  unsound 
and  mischievous,  and  our  discount  houses  and  banks 
•ought  by  no  means  to  encourage  it.  Whatever  the 
market  manipulators  may  contrive  for  bringing  about  a 
further  “  record”  in  prices,  everyone  must  admit  that  an 
advance  in  prices  which  has  now  extended  over  eighteen 
months  cannot  be  expected  to  last  much  longer.  Hence 
the  uneasy  feeling  that  has  arisen  in  Paris  as  well  as  in 
London. 

We  have  persistently  discouraged  West  Australian 
Mining  companies,  and  now  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
end  of  this  ridiculous  paper  boom  has  been  near  y 
reached.  “  An  Anglo-Westralian,”  writing  in  the 
“  Investors’  Review”  for  October,  puts  the  facts  very 
clearly.  He  says  that  the  colony  is  correctly  described 
as  “  ‘  The  land'of  sand,  sin,  and  sorrow.’  Those  who 
go  into  this  desert  with  their  pockets  full  of  money,  to 
find  gold,  and  lose  their  money  and  their  health,  are 
those  who  sorrow,  and  there  are  thousands  of  them. 
Typhoid  reigns  like  a  demon  in  this  vast  desert,  and 
there  are  more  gold-seekers  dead  and  rotting  in  the 
burning  and  whirling  sands  than  there  are  cabbages 
growing  in  the  rest  of  the  colony.  The  sinners  are 


amongst  those  who  send  cables  to  London  to  order, 
and  who  come  to  London  to  float  frauds.  The  alleged 
great  prosperity  of  the  colony  is  fictitious  due  to 
borrowed  money,  to  the  loans  which  the  Government 
has  raised  in  London.”  This  view  is,  no  doubt,  some¬ 
what  pessimistic.  Gold  has  been  discovered  in  West 
Australia  in  paying  quantities,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
water  has  always  been  very  costly.  But  the  pessimistic 
view  is,  nevertheless,  nearer  the  truth  than  the  glowing 
statements  which  appear  in  the  news  columns  of  many 
of  the  penny  papers,  although  their  proper  place  would 
be  among  the  advertisements. 

In  spite  of  very  favourable  traffic  returns,  Home  rail¬ 
ways  were  weak,  partly  owing  to  realizations  and  partly 
owing  to  the  want  of  activity  in  the  market.  The 
“  heavy”  stocks  were  in  some  demand  for  investment 
purposes,  but  otherwise  there  was  little  or  no  business 
done.  The  returns  of  the  Brighton,  the  South-Eastern, 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  the  Great  Eastern,,  the 
Midland,  and  the  Scotch  companies  were  especially 
favourable.  American  railways  were  dull  early  in  the 
week,  because  of  rumours  of  further  gold  shipments, 
but  they  recovered  later  on  when  there  was  a  fall  in 
exchange,  and  the  satisfactory  report  of  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  Company  was  made  known.  Investment 
bonds  were  in  strong  demand  for  English  and  Con¬ 
tinental  account. 

Canadian  Pacific  shares  were  flat  in  the  early  part  of 
the  week,  but  they  recovered  on  Wednesday,  and 
touched  63!  on  Thursday.  Grand  Trunk  stocks  were 
weak,  whilst  Mexican  Railways  showed  firmness.  The 
rise  in  the  gold  premium  caused  dullness  in  South 
American  securities.  In  the  Foreign  Market  there  was 
a  general  fall  in  prices,  and  transactions  were  not 
numerous.  The  interruption  of  telegraphic  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  Continent  owing  to  the  stormy  weather 
also  contributed  to  restrict  business.  In  the  general 
mining  markets  there  was  a  tendency  to  a  fall  in  prices, 
but  copper  shares  were  strong,  and  Rio  Tinto  closed  on 
Thursday  at  20±.  Silver  was  firm  at  3o££d.  per  ounce, 
and  there  was  a  rise  in  Rupee  Paper  to  614  on 
Thursday. 


Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  “  notice  to  .  the 
public”  which  has  been  issued  and  extensively  advertised 
by  an  outside  share  dealer  who  calls  himself  “  George 
Gregory  &  Company.”  The  advertisement  in  question 
is  an  exact  copy  of  a  familiar  notification  which  is  issued 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Committee  of  the  Stock 
Exchange.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  members  of.  the 
Stock  Exchange  are  not  allowed  to  advertize  for  business 
purposes,  and  that  persons  who  advertise  as  brokers  or 
share  dealers  are  not  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
or  under  the  control  of  the  Committee.  This  curious 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  “George  Gregory  &  Com¬ 
pany,”  apart  from  its  extreme  impertinence,  might 
possibly  lead  the  uninitiated  to  suppose  that  “  George 
Gregory  &  Company  ”  are  members  of  the  stock 
Exchange,  and  “  under  the  control  of  the  Committee. 

So  far,  however,  from  this  being  the  case  it  is  a 
fact  that  “  George  Gregory  and  Company  s  establish¬ 
ment  is  an  ordinary  “  bucket-shop.”  The  name  itself  is 
fictitious,  “George  Gregory”  being  simply  an  alias ot 
a  Mr.  Ashley  Cronmire,  who  is  the  brother  of  the 
notorious  “infant”  stockbroker.  Mr.  Ashley  Cron¬ 
mire  is  not  a  broker,  but  a  “dealer”  in  stocks  and 
shares;  and  between  those  two  terms,  as  investors 
know  to  their  cost,  there  is  a  very  considerable 

difference. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

The  Leechdale  Rhodesian  Development  Company, 
Limited— an  Anglo-French  Investment 

Company  Promotion. 

We  commented  quite  recently  upon  the  transparent 
absurdity  of  a  company  only  a  few'  months  old  being 
used  as  a  means  for  introducing  other  new  promotions 
to  the  public  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  we  rather  under¬ 
rated  the  enterprise  of  the  average  promoter.  The 
Federated  Mines  Prospecting  and  Finance  Company, 
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Limited,  was  formed  only  three  weeks  ago  and  yet  we 
now  find  it,  in  all  the  glory  of  capital  letters,  “  inviting-  ” 

DeveToSm^t  r  °fT  the  Leechdale  ^odesL 

Development  Company,  Limited,  a  project  which 

emanates  from  the  offices  of  the  Anglo-French  Invest¬ 
ment  Company,  Limited,  of  6  Drapers’  Gardens,  E.C. 

-  '  bave  Previously  had  occasion  to  point  out 

n0t  generally  aware  of  such  circumstances 
s  these  ,  they  see  a  company  with  a  high-sounding  title 
inviting  subscriptions  to  an  entirely  new  issue,  an  <f  they 
v  ry  naturaHy  imagine  it  is  a  fine  old  crusted  corporation 
at  is  acting  as  sponsor  to  an  innocent  babe.  It  is  a  very 
plausible  device  with  which  to  hoodwink  investors' 

?icoCnSlal  °J  *ue  Leechdale  Development  Company  is 
£‘5?,ooo,  a!?d  the  purchase  price  of  the  property  to'  be 

Suit  to  £lZ°,0?°'  lVhat  that  property is  k  is'rather 

M?  I  W  r1thtr  frT  the  ProsPectus>  but  the  fact  that 
v  '  Co  enbrander  a  gentleman  who  has  appeared 
a  little  too  prominently  lately  in  connection  with  Rhode! 

an  development  ”  schemes— speaks  well  of  it,  does 
^ot  encourage  us  to  attach  much  importance  to  its  su°-. 
^ested  value.  The  prospectus  is  exceedingly  badty 
drawn,  but  those  who  drafted  it  did  not  fail  to' include 
a  very  drastic  specimen  of  the  “  waiver  ”  clause  As 
our  readers  will  remember,  the  Anglo-French  Invest- 
Mi£Cpmpany’-Limited’  Which  Prom°ted  the  Federated 

tWs  FinanCe  ComPa">■•  as  as 

ihnn  •>  hd  ?hodesian  project,  is  the  same  “  bucket 
Shop  agency  that  exploited  the  shares  of  the  Mozam 

S’ n£TSf’  o  ct'f’  "T  that  OM  "O.  o™ 

coses  f  bn  Pr0perty>  and  'vas-  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses^  a  bogus  concern.  The  joint-stock  creations  of 

hex, fvo?ded  °  deSCe"d  t0  SUCl’  me,hods  as  these  are 
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Hannan’s  Excelsior  Gold  Mines,  Limited. 

ANOTHER  REMNANT  OF  “HANNANS  FIND.” 

■•nelA".°U,ld,aPffar.?h.at  the  full  extent  of  Hannan’s 
inexhaustible  Find  has  not  even  yet  been  traversed  bv 
he  enterprising  promoter.  That  portion  of  it  which 

twelve0”™?  ,lakes.°ver  is  aaiJ  to  consist  of  about 

-  an  ex?.  1  ?  prlCe  t0  be  Paid  fot  which  is  X6o,ooo 
—an  extremely  heavy  sum  for  so  small  a  property  A 

••  local  director"  of  the  Crcesus  Gold  Minin?  Company 

u"  report  uf„er.nfH"eer  "hOSC  namC  is  W unknown To 

peculiar  to  th  T*  a  fashion  which  must  be 

peculiar  to  themselves.  It  is  sufficient  to  sav  that  the 

reports  winch  these  persons  furnish  are  both  v^ague  and 

misleading  in  terms,  and  are  not  calculated  to  inspire 

the  m0st  incautious  speculators  with  any  degree  of  con 

fidence  We  must  admit  that  this  company  does  not 

annT  a  3  Very  Pr°mising  undertaking  ;  it'  does  not 

the  lisTSf  diS,CUlfby  g°0d  ausPices‘  We  n°tice  in 

rtaTa  Timi Lihe  bFi?n“  of  Western  Aus- 

alia,  Limited,  which  we  denounced  a  few  weeks  ;,-o 

as  a  promotion  of  the  “Bread  Union  ”  cUauc  Sufh 

Sny  ' TJ ?  •??"'■  Tl"  capi,al  °f  tliis  com- 
P  y  £Ho,ooo,  and  it  is  stated  that  “the  necess-irv 

XSl,al  ha'  ia/  been  guaranteed,"  the  directors 
at  °ncLe  Pr°ceed  to  allotment.  We  sometimes 

“rise"  to  Sr  Sha"°"  *vi«s,o  induce  inveT.o^  o 

is  to  be  hoped  not  '  5  ba"  rea"y  de“ive  “">•  °"e'  I* 

Ivo  Prospectus”  Companies. 

r  AS»  j  consetlucnce  of  the  attention  which  we  hive 
lCC  ^  ?  Crtain  °f  thesc  companies,  we  have  Seen 
;,"ked  to  deaI  with  other  promotions  which,  though  of 

cofumn^6  wT’  haVe  n°l  recehed  criticism  in  fSese 

nrn^f  Wc  h?VC  not  sPace  to  deaI  with  each  of  these 
projects  separately,  but  we  give  the  names  of  snm^  r 

the  most  recent  examples  of  this  pernicious  system  The 

following  list  may  not  be  quite  complete,  but  we  shall 

bejiappy  to  rectify  any  omission  whfch  i  poinTed  out 

Barberton  Reefs,  Limited. 

Great  DeKaap  (Moodies)  Goldfield,  Limited 

GWemeitrtabe,elan^-  IrxPIoration  and  Develop- 
ment  Company,  Limited.  1 

HaDJUmitded.  AIatabeIe  Gold  Mining  Development, 


Matabele  Ancient  Gold  Reefs,  Limited. 
Mozambique  Reefs,  Limited. 

New  Cassel  Coal  and  Exploration  Company  of 
South  Africa,  Limited.  ^  3 

Noltzykop  Gold  Mine,  Limited. 

Rand  d’Or,  Limited. 

Rand  Consols,  Limited. 

SamLimkedth  °f  Nati°nS  Gold  and  Exploration, 

\v!tba  fQn  d n  Gold  and  Exploration,  Limited. 

UV  )VaterfaI1  Prospecting  Company,  Limited. 

ha\e  upon  several  occasions  entered  our  protest 
agamst  promotmns  like  these  which  have  come  before 

wouldU  beCton  Utbanyr  C6rtificate  °f  respectability.  It 
issuinP-bof  T  mUCh’  course«  to  suggestthatthe  mere 

a-ainst  loss  a??h  W°.Uld  pr°vide  any  guarantee 
^ainst  loss  ,  at  the  same  time,  the  prospectus  as  we 

understand  it,  is  to  a  great  extent  a  safeguard.’  With 

these  companies  however,  there  is  not  only  the  absence 

of  a  prospectus,  but  of  the  names  of  the  persons,  respom 

sible  or  otherwise,  who  are  connected  with  them.  They 

“  bucketCshoDS  ”  ?hSCUrityH?d  -enerally  hatched  in 

sue  elfd^ca and  S"areS'  a0d  05 

The  Royal  Military  Tournament  Funds, 
the  question  of  a  balance  sheet. 

V  e  have  several  times  referred  to  the  Royal  Military 
Tournament  which  is  held  annually  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be  possible 
to  procure  a  copy  of  the  balance  sheefwhich,  it  musl  be 

Fn  rn  V®  .S?me  form  or  cther  prepared  every  year 
fn7nef°,n  Wlth  the  administration  of  the  very  lar~e 
funds  which  are  ra  sed  by  means  of  the  entertain! 

ent.  A  number  of  correspondents  have  written  to 
n!hrn  hlS  Subjecl:  and  the  question  evidently  excites 
sPtar  edTn  oed-  7'"  R°-'ral  Military  Tournament  was 
a  d^  t0  raiSe  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the 

with  the  Mnhr%C  itieS  WhiGh  6xist  in  connection 
n„M-th  ^  1  uy  S.ervice-  and  lt  seems  to  us  that  the 
pubhc  who  subscribe  the  extraordinarily  large  sums 
which  v ear  after  year  sw’ell  the  coffers  of  the  Tour 
nament  should  be  informed  to  what  extent  the  Service 
chanties  are  relieved  or  benefited  by  the  brilliant  display 
which  ,s  given.  Why  should  there  be  any  secrecy  in 

officials  ofth'e  T  matt£r  ^  UliS  ?  In  our' ^ion' the 
oltic.als  of  the  Tournament  should  be  only  too  glad  to 

they  aCDrnearSTUPOnHSUChaa  SUbjeCt’  and  the  fact  that 
tney  appcar  to  evade  and  resent  all  outside  inquiry 

would  almost  lend  colour  to  the  belief,  which  in  some 

sidemhle  C-erta'nIy  exists.’  that  there  is  room  for  con- 
„  d,  ab!e  .‘improvement  in  regard  to  the  management 
and  administration  of  the  funds  of  this  deservedly 
popular  exhibition.  There  are  whispers  of  extravagantly 
eavy  items  of  expenditure  in  regard  to  “mess”  expenses 
during  the  progress  of  the  Tournament,  and  a^so  of 

f'0"0.1!8  ban^uets  'vhlch  are  said  to  have  been  indulged 
m  by  the  minor  members  of  the  self-denying  staff.  The 

£“e  and  uS?ant  bdl  f°r  the  period  during  which  the 
ron  IWa  M  e  d  1S  Stated  to  be  enormous  and  out  of  all 
reasonable  proportion.  It  is  also  said  that,  although 
le  services  of  the  various  officials  are  supposed  to  be 
[  *  Ind^ed>  they  should  be)  purely  honorary,  there  are 
heavy  charges  for  salaries,  and  also  for  the  “expenses” 
of  certain  individuals  whose  “honorary”  suscepdbilities 
preclude  them  from  accepting  a  more  definitePform  of 

r„°d~  ‘,fh,hT  are  well  foiinded,  it 

sides  the  To  0"  that  thC  m’l,tary  charities  whose  neces- 

sities  he  Tournament  was  started  to  relieve  cannot  have 
benefited  to  the  extent  that  they  should.  The  state- 

[henfactathagtettJer’  areu°f  3  disaffreeable  character,  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  being  put  about  shows  that  some 

inquiry  into  their  truth  should  be  instituted.  It  is  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  the  honourable  men  connected  with  the 

atndr!rsta  h'ng  -t0-  S6‘  a"  d°UbtS  Up°n  the  SubJect  at  once 
-mrS  by.^lv,nS:,some  Public  assurance  that  properly 

Mifitarv  T  CC  SheetSu  f°r  a"  the  >CarS  «  which  the 
Mi  itury  Tournament  has  been  held  shall  be  nreDared 

forthwi.h  a„d  issued  to  ,he  Tress  without  u?„?es«ry 

stMementFlH,an.CIM  Ne."lS  ’  l,ublishes  lh'  extraordinary 
tatement  that  Mr.  Llewellyn  Williams,  M.E  the 

representative  of  the  West  Australian  Development 
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Corporation,  Limited,  is  on  his  way  home  from  West 
Australia  with  fresh  properties  for  flotation  upon  the 
London  Market.  Mr.  Llewellyn  Williams  is  one  of  the 
"  experts”  who  reported  upon  the  McKenzie  Gold  Mines, 
an  exploded  enterprise,  with  the  various  circumstances 
in  regard  to  the  formation  of  which  we  have  promised 
to  deal.  Mr.  Llewellyn  Williams  cannot,  surely,  be  under 
the  impression  that  the  public  memory  is  so  short  as  he 
might  possibly  wish  it  ?  We  look  for  some  explanation 
from  him  in  regard  to  his  connection  with  the  McKenzie 
"  Gold  ”  Mines  before  we  can  accept  his  opinions  upon 
any  other  “  properties.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  PUBLISHER’S  PROTEST. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 


Aldine  House,  69  Great  Eastern  Street, 
London,  i  October ,  1895. 


SIR, — Referring  to  your  notice  of  the  first  volume  of 
Messrs.  Ward  &  Lock’s  Nautilus  Series,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  as  you  justly  infer,  w’ho  are  the  aggressors  in 
this  matter  and  who  are  the  aggrieved. 

Our  Iris  Series  was  issued  in  the  early  months  of  this 
year  (February),  and  Messrs.  Ward  &  Lock’s  volume, 
which  "imitates”  ours  in  almost  every’  particular,  has 
just  appeared. 

We  hardly’  wonder  that  Messrs.  Ward  &  Lock  have 
not  seen  fit  to  answer  our  letter  to  the  "Athenaeum”  of 
14  September,  where  we  drew’  attention  to  the  matter. 
— Yours  very’  truly,  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co. 


IMPERIAL  PENNY  POSTAGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

36  Eaton  Square,  London, 

3  October ,  1895. 

Sir, — By  way  of  illustrating  Australian  feeling  on  the 
question  of  Imperial  penny  postage,  I  beg  to  enclose  a 
letter  addressed  to  me  by  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Ward,  Treasurer 
and  Postmaster-General  of  New  Zealand. 

Surely  more  hearty’  advocacy  of  the  scheme  cannot  be 
looked  for  on  this  or  the  other  side  of  the  w’orld. — 
Faithfully  yours,  J.  Henniker  Heaton. 

Postmaster-General's  Office, 

Wellington,  10  May,  1894. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  very’  much  regretted  the  passing  of 
the  resolutions  on  postage  at  the  Postal  Conference  held 
here  in  March,  and  recorded  my  dissent  from  them. 
When  issued,  I  will  forward  to  you  for  your  information 
an  official  report  of  the  Conference  proceedings.  With 
you,  I  hope  ere  long  to  see  an  Imperial  penny  post 
established.  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  great  boon, 
the  value  of  which  many  people  seem  not  to  be  able  to 
realize  at  present.  It  seems  to  me  extraordinary  that, 
with  the  enormous  and  continued  reductions  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  cost  of  transit  upon  ordinary  goods 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  the  cost  of  conveyance 
of  mails  has  not  been  reduced  in  a  like  proportion.  I 
cannot  understand  why  the  British  Post  Office  shows 
such  a  desire  to  make  enormous  profits  out  of  their 
Postal  and  Telegraphic  Departments.  The  change, 
however,  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  long  deferred. 

With  kind  regards  and  best  wishes  for  your  success. 
— Yours  faithfully,  J.  G.  Ward. 

J.  Henniker  Heaton,  Esq.,  M.P., 

House  of  Commons,  London. 

THE  "DAILY  NEWS”  AGAIN  ! 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  3  October ,  1895. 

Sir, — The  blunder  in  the  "Daily’ News”  on  which 
"  A  Scot”  animadverted  in  your  correspondence  columns 
a  week  or  two  ago  might  be  partially  excusable  ;  but 
the  error  in  its  leaderette  to-day’  will  be  difficult  to  justify. 
Does  not  the  "  Daily  News  ”  know  that  the  designation 
of  the  Scottish  municipal  officer  equivalent  to  alderman 
is  not  baillie,  with  two  ll’s,  though  the  term  appears 
thus  half-a-dozen  times  in  its  article,  which,  by’  the  way, 
bears  unmistakable  evidence  of  being  written  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang? — Yours  truly,  B.  C. 


REVIEWS. 


PSEUDO-EVOLUTION. 


"The  Evolution  of  Industry.”  By  Henry  Dyer,  C.E., 
M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Honorary  Principal  Imperial  College 
of  Engineering,  Japan  ;  Life  Governor,  Glasgow 
and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College  ;  Member 
of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  &c.  &c. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 


O  EVOLUTION,  how  much  folly  is  now’  published 
in  thy  name  !  ”  were  almost  the  last  w’ords  the 
present  writer  heard  the  late  Professor  Huxley  utter,, 
scarcely  twelve  months  ago.  If  they  applied  to- 
Mr.  Kidd’s  lucubrations,  they  are  still  more  emphatic¬ 
ally’  illustrated  by  Mr.  Dyer’s  recent  volume.  Mr. 
Kidd  was  illogical  and  dogmatic  ;  Mr.  Dyer  is  purely 
muddleheaded.  He  has  in  the  day’s  of  his  youth  heard 
of  such  terms  as  Environment,  Heredity,  Degeneration, 
Evolution,  and  he  has  further  vague  conceptions  of  the 
Conservation  and  Dissipation  of  Energy,  so  it  struck  him 
that  he  might  write  a  book  on  Economics.  Accordingly 
he  began  reading  and  cutting — principally  magazine 
literature — and  shuffled  either  in  his  head  or  into  drawers 
various  paragraphs  w’hich  he  labelled  :  Development, 
Individual  Industry,  Position  of  Women,  Municipal  Con¬ 
trol,  &c.  These  he  reproduced — occasionally,  we  think, 
forgetting  the  sources  of  his  information — and  duly- 
mixed  up  for  the  present  popular  taste  with  a  few 
absolutely  meaningless  paragraphs  as  to  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  of  Energy’  and  Natural  Selection.  He  spiced  the 
whole  with  a  certain  amount  of  weak  well-meaningness 
and  labelled  it  Evolution  !  Such  is  the  hotchpotch 
w’hich  passes  nowadays  for  science.  One  sample  of 
Mr.  Dyer’s  cutting  system  w’ill  suffice  : 

"  From  a  scientific  point  "A  human  being,  man 
of  view,  and,  therefore,  or  woman,  unless  physi- 


from  a  moral  point  of  view’, 
no  man  or  woman,  unless 
physically  or  mentally  dis¬ 
abled,  has  any’  right  to  re¬ 
main  a  member  of  a  com¬ 
munity’  unless  he  or  she  is 
labouring  in  some  way  or 
other  for  the  common 
good.” — Dyer. 


cally  or  mentally  disabled, 
has  no  moral  right  to  be 
a  member  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  unless  he  or  she  is 
labouring  in  some  form  or 
other  for  the  community.’' 
— Original. 


Now  Mr.  Dy’er  does  not  put  his  sentence  between 
inverted  commas,  nor  signify  that  it  is  a  quotation.  He 
simply’  takes  it  out  of  its  own  context,  and  prefaces  it 
with  an  idle  remark  about  the  scientific  and  moral  points 
of  view  being  the  same.  This  is  not  the  only  occasion  on 
which  he  auotes  even  the  same  author  without  acknow¬ 
ledgment.  The  sin  might  be  pardoned,  if  the  views  quoted 
agreed  in  any’  way  with  Mr.  Dyer’s  own  opinions  ;  but 
a  perusal  of  his  chapter  on  the  "  Position  of  Women’ 
shows  him  to  be  in  a  complete  state  of  muddleheadedness 
on  the  problem  of  woman’s  work  :  "  In  an  ideal  state  of 
society’  possibly’  no  woman  would  be  required  to  earn 
her  living  in  the  same  way  as  man,  but  be  his  complement 
to  sweeten  and  brighten  life  ” — a  view  utterly  divergent 
from  that  which  in  a  previous  chapter  has  been  clipped 
from  another  writer. 

Thus  throughout  Mr.  Dyer’s  w’ork  we  find  quotations 
from  Westcott,  Marshall,  Ruskin,  Engels,  Bellamy, 
and  Spencer  on  economic  questions  are  all  jumbled  up- 
together — however  diverse  in  opinion  these  writers  may 
be — and  without  the  least  binding  link  of  definite  and 
clear  opinion  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Dyer  himself.  But  our 
reader  w’ill  ask  what  in  the  w’orld  this  has  to  do  witb 
evolution  ?  We  have  asked  ourselves  too,  and  wholly 
failed  to  find  any  answer  but  Professor  Huxley’s.  It  is 
the  fashion,  and  presumably’  a  profitable  one,  to  publish- 
nonsense  as  "  Evolution.” 

Mr.  Dyer  places  upon  his  title-page  a  variety  of  claims 
to  scientific  distinction,  yet  the  following  is  the  sort  01 
stuff  w’hich  passes  with  him  for  science.  After  stating 
very’  loosely  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  , 
he  continues  : 

"  The  most  evident  lesson  to  be  learnt  in  connection 
with  economics  and  industry  from  the  physical  principles 
which  we  have  been  considering  is  that  no  amount  of 
ingenuity  can  produce  work  without  the  expenditure  of 
energy  in  some  shape  or  form,  and  that  those  who  do 


not  take  a  fair  share  in  this  expenditure  must  be  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  energy  exerted  by  others.  The  law  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  therefore  enables  us  to  determine 
the  economic  value  of  each  member  of  the  community  ” 

<P-  13)- 

Jt  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything  which  could  beat 
this  paragraph  for  concentrated  twaddle.  The  “  energy 
of  the  community  ”  does  not  consist  solely  or  even  In 
great  part  of  the  energy  exerted  by  its  individual  mem- 
ifrS'  are  at  mosi  only  machines  for  transforming 

the  types  of  energy.  The  “  energy  of  the  community,” 
»f  it  means  anything  at  all,  lies  in  its  store  of  coals,  its 
•rivers,  the  chemical  resources  of  its  land,  &c.  &c.,  not 
in  the  scientific  sense  in  energy  stored  in  its  individual 
members. 

When  our  “  Doctor  of  Science”  and  “Governor”  of 
a  Technical  College  talks  about  “  energy  exerted  ”  by 
man,  he  jumps  at  once  from  the  scientific  conception  of 
■energy  to  a  popular  idea  summed  up  in  the  term  “an 
energetic  person,”  which  accurately  denotes  not  so 
much  a  person  with  a  great  store  of  physical  energy  as 
a  very  efficient  human  machine  for  transforming  energy 
of  one  sort  into  energy  of  another.  The  available  food 
supply  of  the  country  at  any  time  must  be  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total  energy  of  the  community,  and  yet 
that  food  supply  must  be  immensely  larger  than  the 
available  energy  stored  in  our  thirty  or  forty  million 
human  frames.  Starve  the  community  for  three  days 
only,  and  the  ratio  of  the  two  supplies  would  be  pretty 
obvious  !  We  should  much  like  to  hear  how  the  law 
•of  the  conservation  of  energy  would  enable  us  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  economic  value  of  Mr.  Dyer  ! 

To  complete  the  muddle,  our  author,  after  referrin°- 
to  the  many  kinds  of  physical  energy,  continues  :  “  So 
m  the  domains  of  economics  and  sociology,  if  we  wish 
to  apply  [?  analogies  loosely  drawn  from]  physical 
principles,  we  must  remember  that  the  term  ‘  energy  ’ 
should  be  used  in  its  general  sense,  and  not  by  any 
means  be  confined  to  dynamical  efforts  which  result  in 
manual  work,  but  include  both  intellectual  and  spiritual 
efforts,  which  may  have  very  important  dynamical 
equivalents.” 

((  We  hope  nobody  confines  the  term  “energy”  to 

d}  namical  efforts  which  result  in  manual  work” _ at 

fleast  if  he  has  the  smallest  knowledge  of  the  principia 
of  physical  science — but  to  talk,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  of  “physical  principles”  as  applicable 
to  both  intellectual  and  spiritual  efforts”  is  pure 
nonsense,  and  yet  Mr.  Dyer  is  a  “doctor  of  science  ”  ! 
We  should  dearly  like  to  know  what  university  has  thus 
honoured  itself.  Mr.  Dyer  forgets  on  his  title-page  to 
tell  us.  It  is  amusing  to  find  a  writer  of  such  calibre 
quietly  asserting  that  he  is  able  to  reconstruct  economics 
■on  the  basis  of  his  scientific  theories  : 

“We  have  seen  that  the  study  of  physics  throws 
fight  on  many  economic  problems.  In.  the  same  way  a 
knowledge  of  biology  is  necessary  to  guide  us  in  socio¬ 
logical  investigations.  For  instance,  it  explains  the 
true  nature  and  limits  of  competition,  and  of  the  necessity 
for  co-operation  in  different  forms  and  for  the  division  of 
labour.  It  indicates  the  functions  of  trade-unions  and 
justifies  the  demand  for  a  fair,  or  at  least  a  minimum, 
rate  of  wages.  It  imparts  the  knowledge  necessary  for 
the  solution  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  popula¬ 
tion  question,  and  it  shows  the  necessity  for  a  thorough 
■change  in  our  system  of  land  tenure,  so  that  the  most 
may  be  made  of  our  national  resources  in  the  interests 
•of  the  people.  We  will  glance  at  some  of  these  questions 
later  on,  but  their  complete  treatment  would  involve 
the  rewriting  of  economics  on  a  scientific  basis”  (p.  43). 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  remark  that  when  Mr.  Dyer 
■does  come  to  glance  at  some  of  these  questions,  there  is 
not  a  gram  of  sound  biological  or  physical  science  in  his 
treatment.  We  have  a  little  pseudo-scientific  twaddle 
■as  to  evolution,  natural  selection,  and  the  conservation 
of  energy  amid  a  mosaic  of  extracts  from  the  writings 
of  other  men— thinkers  of  utterly  opposed  views— 
brought  together  by  scissors  and  paste  ;  gems  of  thought 
from  Carlyle,  Westcott,  or  Spencer,  stuck  in  a  cement 
of  bad  grammar,  poor  history,  pitiable  science,  and 
worse  logic  prepared  by  the  author  himself.  We  thought 
Mr.  Kidd  s  application  of  biological  science  to  sociology 
would  take  a  good  deal  of  beating,  but  we  frankly 
confess  that  Mr.  Dyer’s  appeal  to  the  conservation  of 


energy  as  well  as  to  biology  to  settle  all  economic  pro¬ 
blems  leaves  Mr.  Kidd  nowhere  in  the  running.  Will 
not  somebody  kindly  “go  one  better”  by  rewriting 
economics  on  the  basis  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces — 
forces  being  taken  in  the  general  sense  to  cover  intel¬ 
lectual,  moral  and  religious  efforts,  and  the  term 
parallelogram  not  being  restricted  to  its  pitiably  narrow 
geometrical  meaning,  but  extended,  say,  to  any  topic 
which  has  opposite  sides  to  it? 

Seriously,  however,  there  ought  to  be  some  recognized 
authority  to  pluck  the  scientific  feathers  from  the  new 
literary  jackdaws.  They  do  not  for  a  moment  deceive 
the  trained  biologist  or  physicist,  but  they  do  impose  on 
the  busy,  work-a-day  citizen,  who  has  no  time  or  energy 
for  more  exact  thinking.  With  the  votes  of  such 
citizens  too,  lies  the  social  future  of  the  community. 
At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  Kidds,  and  Drummonds, 
and  Dyers  abound,  we  miss  only  too  sorely  the  trenchant, 
exact,  and  yet  ever-popular  pen  of  the  great  protagonist 
of  agnosticism.  If  in  economics,  physics,  or  biology 
we  are  ignorant,  let  us  confess  it,  but  do  not  let  us 
attempt  to  fill  up  the  void  with  pseudo-scientific  twaddle 
labelled  “Evolution.” 


A  LIFE  OF  FLAUBERT. 

“  Gustave  Flaubert  as  seen  in  his  Works  and  Corre¬ 
spondence.”  By  John  Charles  Tarver.  London  : 
Constable  &  Co.  1895. 

1YT R-  TARVER  writes  both  heavily  and  lengthily. 

He  has  produced  a  large  volume  of  360  some¬ 
what  closely  printed  pages,  and  he  has  failed  to  convey 
to  the  English  reader  any  really  definite  notion  as  to 
Haubert’s  nature  as  a  man  or  manner  as  a  writer. 
Let  us  do  him  the  justice  to  admit  that  he  has  set  about 
his  task  with  something  more  than  the  interested 
interest  of  the  mere  book-maker  ;  he  must  have  worked 
long  and  hard  in  order  to  produce  the  immense  quantities 
ot  translation  which  so  unnecessarily  extend  the  length 
of  his  book  ;  he  seems  to  have  the  most  serious  theories 
about  Flaubert,  life,  religion,  the  art  of  fiction,  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  French  poetry,  morals,  and  other 
subjects.  Yet  with  all  this  he  has  compiled  a  volume 
which  can  only  be  defined  as  mostly  padding,  which  can 
have  absolutely  no  interest  whatever  for  any  one  who 
has  read  Flaubert,  and  which,  for  one  who  has  not  read 
Flaubert,  must  be  tedious  and  irritating  at  everv 
moment.  Who,  for  instance,  can  possibly  read  an  analysis 
of  “  Madame  Bovary  ”  which  occupies  40  pages  and 
gives  little  specimen  scraps  of  dialogue  on  nearly  every 
page?  Well,  we  have  read  it,  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  we  can  only  declare  that  no  one  who  had  not  read 
the  novel  could  possibly  judge  whether  “  Madame 
Bovary  ”  was  a  masterpiece  or  a  piece  of  hack-work. 
Many  of  the  passages  translated  from  Flaubert’s  letters 
are  really  interesting  in  themselves,  even  as  fragments 
and  even  in  Mr.  Tarver’s  translation  :  they  may  be  com¬ 
mended  to  the  rash  purchaser  of  this  “  Life  of  Flaubert.” 
The  portrait  of  Flaubert  as  a  child,  which  forms  the 
frontispiece,  is  still  more  interesting  ;  carefully  extracted 
from  the  volume,  it  is  worth  keeping. 

But  we  have  every  wish  to  deal  fairly  with  Mr.  Tarver, 
and  we  shall  now  let  him  speak  for  himself.  How  suited 
he  is  to  the  task  of  expounding  Flaubert  will  be  seen  when 
we  have  read  that  the  short  story  “  is  the  form  best  suited 
to  his \/.e.  Flaubert’s]  peculiar  powers.  It  represses  auto¬ 
matically  his  worst  fault,  his  tendency  to  be  drawn  aside from 
his  main  subject  by  side  issues."  We  have  permitted  our¬ 
selves  the  luxury  of  italics.  Again,  we  are  told  that  the 
chapter  on  the  Agricultural  Show  in  “Madame  Bovary,” 
“alike  in  its  design  and  its  execution,  lifts  Flaubert 
above  the  level  of  the  mere  novel-writer.”  What,  one 
wonders,  does  Mr.  Tarver  understand  by  “  the  mere 
novel-writer,”  and  in  what  way  does  an  excellent 
chapter  of  an  excellent  novel  “  lift  ”  its  author  above  the 
level  of  his  own  intentions?  Let  Mr.  Tarver  continue  : 
“It  is  true  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  story 
of  Delaunay,  as  Flaubert  himself  was  a  very  different 
person  from  Balzac,  or  Georges  Sand,  or  Alphonse 
Daudet,  or  Cherbuliez.  I  his  is  a  very  hard  saying. 
Flaubert  certainly  “  was  a  very  different  person”  from 
the  great  and  little  writers  so  oddly  jumbled  together  ; 
but  is  one  to  infer  that  Balzac  and  Cherbuliez  are  alike, 
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in  Mr.  Tarver’s  mind,  “mere  novel-writers,”  and  there¬ 
fore  alike  inferior  to  Flaubert,  who  was  “lifted  above 
their  level  ”  ?  We  are  allowed  the  charity  of  a  doubt  as 
to  whether  Mr.  Tarver  meant  this  or  merely  did  not  in 
the  least  know  what  he  was  saying. 

Here,  again,  is  the  final  summing-up  of  Mr.  Tarver’s 
views  of  “  L’Education  Sentimentale”  :  “  Of  action  there 
is  plenty,  including  all  the  street-fighting  of  1848,  of 
plot  next  to  none,  development  of  character  almost  as 
little.  Still  the  book  is  worth  reading,  and  re-reading.” 
How  indulgent  on  Mr.  Tarver’s  part  !  Mr.  Tarver, 
however,  is  not  always  so  indulgent.  He  finds  that 
Flaubert  “had  a  most  unhappy  knack  of  calling  his 
books  by  the  wrong  names.”  Even  “  Madame  Bovary  ” 
does  not  satisfy  him  :  “  again  by  an  infelicitous  title  he 
restricted  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  what  is  merely 
an  important  episode  in  his  work  ;  diverting  him  from 
perceiving  the  width  of  its  scope.”  What,  then,  does 
Mr.  Tarver  imagine  to  have  been  the  “scope”  of 
“  Madame  Bovary”?  It  is  difficult  to  say — as  difficult 
as  to  imagine  the  point  of  view,  or  the  state  of  mind,  of 
a  student  of  French  literature  who  can  write  :  “  Theo- 
phile  Gauthier  (s/c)  w7as  a  poor  man,  and  had  to  support 
a  large  family  as  best  he  could  by  journalism ;  he  did  not 
always  find  it  easy  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  taste 
of  his  editors.  His  private  life  was  irreproachable,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  forgive  him  such  work  as  ‘  Mademoiselle 
de  Maupin.’  ” 

One  quotation  more,  and  we  have  done  with  Mr. 
Tarver.  “  ‘  Bouvard  et  Pecuchet’  is  the  work  wffiich 
places  Flaubert  among  the  gods  ;  if  he  had  never  written 
that  book  he  might  have  been  classified  as  a  writer  of 
strong  but  clumsy  romances  ;  a  man  of  great  genius, 
but  somehow  ineffective  ;  a  man  who  had  never  found 
the  right  form  in  which  to  deliver  his  message,  or  who 
had  only  found  it  in  the  form  of  three  short  stories  ;  but 
this  book  exactly  suits  his  peculiar  temperament,  his 
peculiar  powers  ;  it  is  as  individual  and  distinctive  as 
*  Faust’  is  of  Goethe,  ‘  Frederick  the  Great’  of  Carlyle, 
‘Henry  IV.’  of  Shakespeare,  ‘Don  Quixote  ’  of  Cer¬ 
vantes,  ‘  Pantagruel’  of  Rabelais.”  “  A  writer  of  strong 
but  clumsy  romances  ”  :  there  we  have  at  least  a  definite 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  waiter  of  “  L’Education  Senti¬ 
mentale  ”  and  “Madame Bovary.”  It  is  an  opinion  which 
has  the  interest  of  novelty,  as  is  the  opinion  which 
places  “  Bouvard  et  Pecuchet”  by  the  side  of  “  Faust” 
and  “  Don  Quixote.”  It  only  occurs  to  the  astonished 
reader  to  wonder  why  a  person  holding  these  opinions 
should  have  written  a  large  book  about  the  writer  whom 
he  thus  caricatures  ;  why,  indeed,  a  person  holding  such 
opinions  should  have  written  a  book  at  all. 

THE  OLD  MISSIONARY. 

“The  Old  Missionary.”  By  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter, 
K.C.S.I.  London:  Henry  Frowde.  1895. 

IR  W.  W.  HUNTER  has  large  sympathies,  a  wide 
experience  of  men  and  things,  especially  in  India, 
and  a  lucid  and  admirably  simple  style  ;  but  in 
satisfying  completeness  of  effect,  in  the  quiet  strength 
that  comes  from  complete  mastery  over  materials,  there 
is  nothing  he  has  published  that  will  bear  comparison 
w’ith  “The  Old  Missionary/’  Singularly  free  from  all 
fine  writing,  from  any  effort  to  be  striking  and  impres¬ 
sive,  this  quiet  narrative,  which  reads  like  a  transcript 
from  life,  grows  upon  the  reader  and  holds  him  with 
something  of  the  subtly  realistic  fascination  that  belongs 
to  the  skilled  simplicity  of  Tolstoi’s  work.  This  charm, 
while  it  comes  partly  from  the  treatment,  comes  partly,  we 
think,  from  the  remarkable  and  attractive  personality  of 
the  man  who  is  the  subject  of  the  book.  The  picture  of 
the  flying  camp  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal, 
wTith  its  official  occupations  and  its  Anglo-Indian 
tone,  brings  into  prominence  by  contrast  the  Old 
Missionary,  hearing  causes  and  dispensing  justice, 
beside  an  ancient  banian-tree,  to  the  hillmen,  who  of 
their  own  accord  bring  their  disputes  to  their  White 
Father  and  accept  his  decisions  as  final. 

The  Old  Missionary  had  been  a  midshipman  in 
Nelson’s  fleet,  and  had  seen  the  crowning  victory  of 
Trafalgar.  After  he  left  the  navy  a  love-sorrow  had 
changed  his  life  and  sent  him  out  to  India  as  a  missionary. 
Taking  no  pay,  and  burying  himself  in  the  wilds,  he 


built  a  church  and  schoolroom  at  his  own  expense,  and 
lived  the  quiet,  devoted,  ascetic  life  that  appeals  to  the 
Eastern  mind.  His  influence  over  the  hillmen  grew  as 
they  came  to  know  him,  and  became  practically 
unbounded.  “What  a  work  he  has  done  in  those  hills 
without  ever  knowing  it  !  ”  says  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Bengal  to  Ormiston,  the  narrator.  “  I  once  asked 
him,  when  I  wTas  magistrate  of  the  district,  to  tell  me  his 
secret  for  managing  six  thousand  borderers  without  a 
policeman  or  a  case  ever  coming  into  court.  He 
answered  simply  that  they  were  Christians.”  The 
Old  Missionary  was  a  mystic  with  the  grasp  which  the 
highestmystics  alonehave  had  on  actual  life.  His  first  few 
years’  work  in  India  had  convinced  him  that  little  could 
be  done  by  mere  preaching.  Accordingly  he  had  gone 
home,  studied  for  a  degree  in  surgery  at  Edinburgh, 
and  returned  as  a  medical  missionary.  From  being  deeply 
imbued  with  Irvingism  he  had  advanced  to  a  broader 
and  simpler  religion,  and  had  become  practically  a 
Broad  Churchman  without  losing  his  old  intensity  of 
purpose,  the  ruler  of  the  hillmen  in  things  temporal 
as  well  as  spiritual.  He  went  about  doing  good  as 
his  Master  had  done  before  him,  though  he  remained 
outwardly  a  Scotch  Episcopalian.  Douglas — so  the 
Old  Missionary  was  named — became  an  indefatigable 
student,  and  his  cherished  life-work  was  a  dictionary 
of  the  hill-language,  which,  though  still  in  manuscript, 
had  advanced  a  great  way  towards  completion.  In 
the  dictionary-making  the  English  officials  of  the  district 
joined  to  assist  the  venerable  scholar,  and  the  reader 
gathers  gradually  a  sense  of  his  fine  personality  from  its 
effects  in  attracting  to  him  the  highly  educated  English 
officials  as  well  as  the  simple  natives. 

The  picture  of  Father  Jerome,  the  gifted  Jesuit,  whe¬ 
lms  charge  of  a  little  colony  of  jungle-Christians  on  the- 
river  bank,  and,  living  very  simply,  like  a  native,  among 
the  natives,  has  done  a  great  work  of  evangelization,  is 
drawn  with  the  same  delicate  realism  as  that  of  the 
Old  Missionary,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  latter 
recognizes  the  real  excellence  of  his  Roman  Catholic 
rival  and  arranges  a  difficult  but  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  disputes  between  the  Protestant  natives  and  the 
Jesuit’s  congregation,  tells  us  more  of  his  large  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  saintliness  than  pages  of  description.  As 
time  goes  on  the  little  settlement  of  English  officials,  all 
living  as  bachelors,  get  to  knowthe  Old  Missionary  better 
and  to  understand  his  greatness  of  character.  “  The 
Old  Missionary,”  says  Ormiston,  the  narrator,  “  had 
reached  a  serene  region  beyond  the  perturbations  of 
dogma.  We  were  to  find,  too,  during  that  hot  weather, 
that  his  was  a  calm  of  soul  which  no  earthly  agitation 
could  ruffle — neither  the  frustration  of  long-cherished 
hopes,  nor  the  bitterness  of  desertion,  nor  sharp  phy¬ 
sical  pain.”  As  the  scorching  April  melted  into  a  fiery 
May,  a  great  trial  came  upon  the  old  scholar.  The 
blindness  of  which  he  had  had  some  threatenings  became 
complete,  and  his  great  work,  the  dictionary,  it  was 
soon  plain,  even  to  himself,  had  to  be  finally  abandoned. 
He  bore  this  trial  with  sweet  resignation,  though  the 
wreck  of  his  hopes  was  a  severe  blow. 

A  harder  blow,  however,  was  impending.  The  young 
Brahman,  the  chosen  disciple  and  spiritual  child  of  the 
Old  Missionary,  dissatisfied  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
services,  began  to  protest,  and  at  last  insisted  on  the 
use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  on  the  appointed  feasts  of 
the  Church.  The  old  pastor  wTas  firm  as  a  wall.  “  So 
long  as  I  live  the  church  in  which  I  have  preached 
Christ’s  message  of  mercy  shall  never  be  profaned  by 
man’s  dogma  of  damnation.”  This  was  his  ultimatum. 
The  catechists  and  the  young  Brahman  deacon  insisted 
on  the  Athanasian  Creed  being  used  on  Trinity  Sunday. 
They  had  worked  themselves  up  to  a  high  pitch  of 
excitement  and  religious  enthusiasm,  and  now,  failing 
concession  of  this  demand,  they  announced  that  they  had 
bound  themselves  not  to  enter  the  church.  The  schism 
took  place.  The  older  and  simpler  people  clung  to  their 
venerable  pastor,  but  the  younger  left  him.  The  situation 
compelled  the  pastor,  though  daily  growing  weaker,  to 
maintain  the  services  in  the  chapel  singlehanded.  Soon- 
severe  illness  prosLated  him  and  the  services  ceased. 
As  the  bad  news  gradually  spread  the  hillmen  came 
in  crowds  and  camped  near  the  mud-built  thatched 
bungalow  of  the  Old  Missionary.  The  general  sorrow 
and  the  better  feelings  of  his  own  heart  began  to  move 
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the  young-  Brahman.  In  vain  he  appealed  for  support  to 
English  officials,  to  the  Brahman  Pandit,  to  the  Jesuit 
rather  Jerome  :  all  censured  his  conduct ;  at  last, 
his  pride  broke  down,  he  made  solemn  and  public  con¬ 
fession  of  his  fault  before  his  chief  followers  and  the 
catechists,  and  then  came  to  the  Old  Missionary  to  ask 
forgiveness.  That  forgiveness,  needless  to  say,  was 
ready  long  before  ;  and  the  venerable  pastor’s  last  hours 
were  made  happy  by  the  sound  of  the  chapel  bell  and  of 
the  renewed  service,  the  end  of  the  schism.  The  death 
is  touchingly  described,  and  even  more  touchinglv 
the  grief  not  only  of  the  native  Christians  but  of  the 
whole  country-side,  from  which  the  non-Christian  tribes¬ 
men  flocked  to  do  honour  to  their  White  Father  and 
r  riend. 

“The  Old  Missionary”  is  a  very  beautiful  narra¬ 
tive,  which  must  be  read  to  be  appreciated  ;  but  the 
book  is  much  more  than  this.  It  contains  the  ripe 
wisdom  of  a  mind  of  great  experience  and  knowledge 
upon  more  than  one  Indian  question.  The  intendin'^ 
missionary  and  the  heads  also  of  the  great  missionary 
societies  will  do  well  to  read  it  line  by  line  and 
ponder  its  contents.  It  points  out  the  faults  of 
the  present  system  of  missionary  work,  the  causes  of 
the  failure  which  is  really  undeniable,  and  indicates  not 
obscure^  the  secret  of  success.  The  school  system  of  the 
d  A  missionary  was  based  on  the  practical  requirements 
ot  the  naUves,  and  was  adopted  from  a  conviction  that 
John  Lawrence’s  words,  spoken  in  1840,  were  true.  “The 
only  way  that  will  bring  the  natives  to  truer  and  more 
enlightened  ideas  is  the  gradual  progress  of  education. 

I  he  attempts  to  change  the  faith  of  the  adult  population 
have  hitherto  failed,  and  will  (I  am  afraid)  continue  to 
tail.  Un  the  Government  school  system  his  criticism 
is  weighty  and  forcible,  and  might  be  read  and  pon- 
dered  with  advantage  by  English  officialdom  in  London. 

1  our  State  education  is  producing  a  revolt  against 
three  principles  which,  although  they  were  pushed  too 
tar  in  ancient  India,  represent  the  deepest  wants  of 
human  nature— the  principle  of  discipline,  the  principle 
ol  religion,  the  principle  of  contentment.  The  old  indi¬ 
genous  schools  carried  punishment  to  the  verge  of  tor¬ 
ture.  \  our  Government  schools  pride  themselves  in 
having  almost  done  away  with  the  rod,  and  in  due  time 
you  will  have  on  your  hands  a  race  of  young  men  who 
have  grown  up  without  discipline.  The  indigenous 
schools  made  the  native  religions  too  much  the  staple 
of  instruction.  .  .  .  Your  Government  schools  take 
credit  for  abstaining  from  religious  teaching  of  any  sort 
and  in  due  time  you  will  have  on  your  hands  a  race  of 
young  men  who  have  grown  up  in  the  public  non-recog¬ 
nition  of  a  God.  The  indigenous  schools  educated  the 
working  and  trading  classes  for  the  natural  business  of 
their  lives.  ^  our  Government  schools  spur  on  every 
clever  boy  with  scholarships  and  money  allowances,  to 
try  to  get  into  a  bigger  school,  and  so,  through  many 
igger  schools,  with  the  stimulus  of  bigger  scholarships, 
to  a University  degree.  In  due  time  you  will  have  on  your 
hands  an  overgrown  clerkly  generation,  whom  you  have 
trained  in  their  youth  to  depend  on  Government  allow¬ 
ances  and  to  look  to  Government  service,  but  whose  adult 
ambitions  not  all  the  offices  of  the  Government  would 
satisfy.  What  are  you  to  do  with  this  great  clever 
class  forced  up  under  a  foreign  system,  without  disci¬ 
pline,  without  contentment,  and  without  a  Godv”  This 
acute  criticism  of  the  faultiness  of  modern  educational 
methods  applies  no  doubt  primarily  to  India  ;  but  it 
wou  d  be  well  if  the  leaders  of  educational  progress  in 
England,  and  especially  the  advocates  of  the  School 
Board  system,  would  study  these  pages,  and  consider 
uhether  it  is  indeed  the  end  of  national  education  to 
create  a  vast  clerkly  class,  or  to  fit  all  classes  for  their 
natural  work. 

“The  Old  Missionary”  is,  in  short,  not  only  a 
fascinating  and  beautiful  narrative,  the  picture  of  an 
ideal  missionary’s  life,  but  is  full  of  criticism  so  sugges¬ 
tive  and  so  penetrating,  based  on  such  wide  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  under  discussion,  that  no  one  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  our  Indian  Empire  can  afford  to  go 
without  it  ;  while  all  for  whom  the  sympathetic  study 
of  human  nature,  not  at  its  worst,  has  attraction  will  find 
pleasure  in  this  transcript  of  life  which  has  also  repro¬ 
duced  with  extraordinary  fidelity  the  very  atmosphere 
of  its  environment.  v 
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“  History  of  the  Chartist  Movement,  1837-1854.”  By 
R.  G.  Gammage.  Xewcastle-on-Tyne  :  Browne  ct 
Browne.  London  :  Truslove  &  Hanson.  1895. 


TX  the  ^ork  before  us  we  have  a  full  account  of  the 
Chartist  movement  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
earnest  sympathizer  and  leader.  The  author,  Mr.  Gam¬ 
mage,  published  this  history  originally  in  1S54.  It  has 
now  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  in  manv  parts  re¬ 
written,  though  unfortunately  this  task  could  not  be 
undertaken  by  the  author  himself,  who  died  at  North¬ 
ampton  in  iS 88.  But  the  record  is  now  put  forward  in 
a  final  and  permanent  form,  and  the  future  historian  will 
find  it  a  useful  work  of  reference,  provided  he  exercises 
a  careful  judgment  in  sifting  the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 

It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  say  that  Mr.  Gammage 
endeavoured  to  give,  so  far  as  a  warm  partisan  could 
do  so,  a  calm  and  judicial  tone  to  his  narrative.  And 
he  asked  for  a  rigid  impartiality  of  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  opponents  of  Chartism.  “Whether  Chartism  be 
an  actual  truth,”  he  remarked  in  his  introduction, 
whether  its  principles  will  pass  unscathed  through  the- 
ordeal  of  investigation  or  otherwise,  it  must  have  had 
some  important  foundation  for  its  existence,  and  the 
true  politician  will  not  hesitate  to  examine  that  founda¬ 
tion,  in  order  that,  if  sound  and  good,  he  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  with  such  concessions  to  justice  as  the  case  may 
require  ;  or,  if  rotten  and  bad,  that  the  rottenness  may 
be  pointed  out  and  the  consequent  errors  exploded  ” 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Chartists  had  a  real  Griev¬ 
ance  against  their  supposed  friends  the  Whigs.  &  The 
Tories  naturally  had  no  sympathy  whatever  with  their 
extreme  views,  but  the  Whigs  first  courted  their  support, 
and  having  made  use  of  it,  left  them  out  in  the  cold.  The 
Reform  measure  was  conceived  in  the  interests  of  the 
middle  classes,  who  could  not  have  carried  it  without  the 
aid  of  the  lower  orders ;  but  when  the  people  expected  help 
in  their  turn,  the  Whigs  thought  it  better  to  let  matters 
rest,  and  take  a  little  breathing  time.  This  attitude  of 
laisses  taire  excited  popular  discontent,  and  when  wide¬ 
spread  national  distress  supervened,  the  discontent  burst 
out  into  a  flame.  By  i837the  situation  became  acute.  Bad 
harvests  and  commercial  depression  resulted  in  dear  food, 
lower  wages,  and  scarcity  of  work.  In  the  North  hun¬ 
dreds  of  factories  were  closed,  and  the  workman  thought 
that  nothing  was  to  be  done  unless  he  agitated.  Here 
*n  ^  or*^’n  t*ie  Chartist  movement. 

U  hat  seems  extraordinary  now  is  the  fact  that  the 
people  expected  to  find  relief  for  their  sufferings,  and  a 
return  to  national  prosperity,  through  the  medium  of  the- 
six  points  of  the  Charter,  which  included  such  things  as 
vote  by  ballot,  annual  Parliaments,  and  the  payment  of 
members.  Yet  the  programme  excited  immense  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  many  of  the  Chartist  leaders— such  as 
Attwood,  Lovett,  Fergus  O’Connor,  Henry  Vincent, 
Ernest  Jones,  and  Thomas  Cooper— were  men  of  un¬ 
questionable  ability  and  great  force  of  character. 
Enormous  crowus  of  working-men  assembled  in  the 
arge  industrial  centres  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  was 
hoped  to  bring  the  Legislature  into  submission  to  their 
demands  by  such  means  as  abstinence  from  all  excisable 
articles,  exclusive  dealing,  a  gold  panic  at  the  banks, 
and,  if  necessary,  a  universal  cessation  from  labour. 

Because  the  House  of  Commons  refused  to  name  a 
day  for  the  consideration  of  the  Chartist  petition  in  the 
session  of  1839,  the  National  Convention  sought  to- 
retaliate  by  actually  advising  the  people  to  cease  work 
throughout  the  country.  This  would  have  been  cutting 
off  the  nose  to  spite  the  face  with  a  vengeance;  but, 
happily,  the  bulk  of  those  appealed  to  were  wiser  than 
their  leaders.  They  declined  to  carry  out  the  recom¬ 
mendation.  Riots  ensued,  however,  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  as  a  result  of  the  insurrection  in 
.  Ionmouthshire — when,  ten  persons  were  killed  and 
many  wounded— several  of  the  Chartist  leaders  were 
put  upon  their  trial.  Three  were  condemned  to  death 
but  the  sentence  was  afterwards  commuted  to  trans- 
portation  T  urther  riots  took  place  in  the  northern  and 
midland  districts  in  1842,  and  six  years  later-  -when  the 
revolutionary  spirit  came  to  a  head  in  Europe— a 
gigantic  gathering  was  summoned  to  meet  on  Kenning- 
ton  Common.  The  10th  of  April,  1848,  was  the  dky 
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fixed  upon,  and,  as  London  was  greatly  agitated,  the 
procession  was  forbidden  by  the  authorities.  The  mili¬ 
tary  were  called  out,  and  about  200,000  special  con¬ 
stables  were  enrolled,  among  them  being  the  late 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  The 
demonstration  sank  to  a  tenth  of  its  estimated  size, 
and,  in  short,  proved  a  complete  failure. 

The  attitude  of  the  Chartist  leaders  towards  Free- 
Trade  was  very  instructive.  They  opposed  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  because  they  regarded  the  measure  as 
tending  to  make  food  cheap  and  to  keep  wages  down, 
and  thereby  to  benefit  only  the  middle  classes.  It  was 
an  absurd  attitude  to  take,  as  well  as  a  cruel  one  to  the 
poor,  and  John  Bright  ruthlessly  exposed  it.  When 
the  Chartists  went  about  Lancashire  trying  to  coerce 
the  factory  workers  to  cease  from  labour,  Mr.  Bright 
showed  that  they  were  trying  to  deceive  the  masses. 
“The  principles  of  the  Charter,”  he  said,  “will  one  day 
be  established  ;  but  years  may  pass  over,  and  months 
must  pass  over,  before  that  day  arrives.  You  cannot 
stand  idle  till  it  comes.  Your  only  means  of  living  are 
from  the  produce  of  your  own  labour.  Unhappily,  you 
have  wives  and  children,  and  all  of  you  have  the  cravings 
of  hunger  ;  and  you  must  live,  and  in  order  to  live  you 
.must  work.”  The  advice  of  the  Chartist  leaders  was 
rejected,  and  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed.  Free-Trade 
did  a  good  deal  towards  knocking  the  bottom  out  of  the 
Chartist  movement.  An  ever-widening  trade  with  the 
colonies  assisted  the  good  work  ;  it  was  further  aided 
by  the  co-operation  and  the  expansion  of  our  home 
industries  ;  while  politically  the  agitation  lost  its  raison 
d'etre  by  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1867. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  volume  lies  in  its  glimpses 
of  past  times,  and  its  sketches  of  the  men  who  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  exciting  period  depicted. 

MR.  STANLEY’S  EARLY  TRAVELS. 

"“My  Early  Travels  and  Adventures  in  America  and 
Asia.”  By  Henry  M.  Stanley.  Two  vols.  London: 
Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.  1895. 

IN  spite  of  their  sporadic  interest  and  occasional  bursts 
of  vivacity,  these  “Early  Travels”  of  Mr.  Stanley 
make  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory  book.  They  seem  to 
fiave  been  republished  pretty  much  as  they  stood  in  the 
newspapers  in  which  they  first  appeared,  so  at  least  we 
.gather  from  an  introduction  by  the  author.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Stanley  was  hardly  wise  in  collecting  articles  which  were 
written,  “  not  with  a  view  to  permanent  publication,  but 
for  the  exacting  and  imperious  necessities  of  American 
newspapers.”  “Most  of  them,”  he  says,  “have  been 
shorn  of  their  original  redundancy,”  and  we  cannot 
think  the  shears  have  been  too  extensively  applied. 
One  is  disposed  to  object  to  too  copious  an  intrusion  of 
personality,  but  it  may  be  that  the  egoism  was  laid  upon 
him  by  the  necessities  of  journalism.  And  Mr.  H.  M. 
Stanley  was  never  bashful. 

The  somewhat  infelicitous  jauntiness  which  charac¬ 
terizes  parts  of  the  book  would  probably  have  disappeared 
if  Mr.  Stanley  had  seen  fit  to  edit  himself.  This  want  of 
•excision  and  arrangement  goes  far  to  spoil  the  earlier 
volume,  which  relates  the  two  Indian  campaigns  of  1867. 
It  is  only  accidentally  that  the  casual  reader  can  gather 
the  cause  of  the  war,  for  Mr.  Stanley  does  not  state  it,  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  mouth  of  certain  Redskin  chiefs  in  his  reports 
of  the  pow-wows, until  he  reaches  the  antepenultimate  page. 
The  readers  of  the  “Missouri  Democrat  ”  knew  all  about 
it,  we  suppose,  but  veryfew  Englishmen  and  very  few  late- 
born  Americans  have  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  all 
that  Mr.  Stanley  knew  when  he  began  his  criss-cross  gallop 
over  Kansas.  The  unenlightened  reader  might  imagine 
that  the  “  late  massacre  of  Phil  Kearney,”  of  which  Mr. 
Stanley  speaks,  was  not  a  massacre  but  a  murder.  We 
are  prepared  to  wager  that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  who 
read  page  13  will  fancy  that  Phil  Kearney  was  a  man. 
Again,  Mr.  Stanley  filled  his  daily  column  with  biogra¬ 
phies  of  officers  who  had  little  part  in  the  war.  Thus 
we  learn  that  Inspector-General  Davidson  “never 
smokes,  satisfied  with  holding  an  unlit  cigar  between 
his  lips  all  day” — a  saying  that  tempts  the  critic  to 
satiric  comment.  But  General  Custer,  who  is  mentioned 
more  frequently  than  any  other  officer,  has  no  biography, 
and  for  all  that  Mr.  Stanley  says  he  might  have  spent 


the  whole  of  his  days  in  dreamful  ease,  and  have  died 
quietly  in  his  bed.  Mr.  Stanley  repeats,  at  great  length, 
the  charges  which  were  brought  against  Leavenworth, 
the  Indian  agent,  but  there  is  not  a  word  to  show  what 
came  of  them.  In  place  of  such  really  useful  informa¬ 
tion  we  have  to  put  up  with  such  trivialities  as  “In  his 
camp  we  met  Mr.  Charles  Tracy,  a  gentleman  of  St.  Louis, 
who  looks  hale  and  hearty,  and  evidently  enjoys  himself 
in  the  wilderness,”  or  “  The  fiddler  sings  in  a  sentimental 
voice  that  beautiful  song,  ‘  Father,  dear  father,  come 
home  with  me  now.’  ”  To  be  done  with  picking  faults, 
Mr.  Stanley  has  forgotten  that  “  Man-afraid-of-his- 
houses  ”  has  protested,  in  a  letter  which  the  “  New  York 
Herald”  published,  against  this  mistranslation  of  his 
name,  which  means  “The  man  who  terrifies  his  horses,” 
and  he  ought  to  have  indicated,  even  to  the  readers  of  the 
“  Missouri  Democrat,”  that  the  Indian  does  not  always 
tell  the  truth.  Thus  when  Salanta  said  that  the  Kiowas 
had  “thrown  Satauk  ”  away,  he  and  Mr.  Stanley  knew 
that  the  statement  was  false.  The  Indian  volume  is 
perhaps  worth  reading  for  the  sketches  of  several  prairie 
riders,  and  for  the  account  of  the  Plum  Creek  massacre. 
Mr.  Stanley  justifies — it  was  his  business  so  to  do — 
the  United  States  Government  as  against  the  senti¬ 
mentalists  who  write  poems  about  the  noble  and  mal¬ 
treated  Redskin  in  American  magazines.  At  the  same 
time  we  think  that  Mr.  Stanley  ought  to  have  explained 
the  rise,  progress,  and  issue  of  the  dispute  between  the 
Indian  agents  and  the  military. 

The  second  volume  is  less  open  to  the  charge  of  mis- 
arrangement  than  the  first.  Mr.  Stanley’s  account  of 
the  opening  of  what  he  calls  the  Egyptian  Bosphorus 
is  clear  and  readable.  But  he  misunderstands  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  objection  to  De  Lesseps’s  project,  which  was 
founded  on  the  foreknowledge  that  if  the  Canal  were 
cut  England  would  be  compelled  to  occupy  Egypt  soon 
or  late,  thus  insulting  that  hoary  fetich,  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  account  of  Mr. 
Stanley’s  journey  up  the  Nile  is  hardly  as  exciting  now 
as  it  was  when  it  first  appeared ;  but  the  narrative 
of  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  makes  excellent  reading, 
and  is  fortified  throughout  with  suitable  quotations 
from  the  Scriptures.  What  interests  us  most  in  the 
second  volume  is  Mr.  Stanley’s  journey  across  the 
Caucasus  and  through  Persia.  We  can  excuse  a  few 
lapses  into  the  twang  of  the  guide-book,  for  the  sake  of 
the  strange  account  of  the  Staro-briatsi  fanatics,  the 
interview  with  the  once-redoubtable  Stoletoff,  and  the 
humorous  tale  of  the  Shah’s  first  use  of  the  telegraph — 
whose  comic-opera  kind  of  jocosity  Mr.  Stanley  seems  to 
miss.  The  story  is  worthy  of  Morier — whose  work,  we 
are  pleased  to  see,  Mr.  Stanley  remembers  with  very 
proper  sympathy. 

SOME  MINOR  VERSE. 
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By  “  Paganus  ”  (L.  Cranmer-Byng).  London: 
Roxburghe  Press.  1895. 

“  The  Viol  of  Love.  ”  Poems.  By  C.  Newton-Robinson. 
London  :  J.  Lane.  1895. 

“The  Lion’s  Gate,  and  other  Verses.”  By  Lily  Alice 
Lefevre.  Victoria,  B.C.  :  Province  Publishing  Co. 
1895. 

“Songs  of  the  Pines.”  By  James  Ernest  Caldwell. 

Toronto:  W.  Briggs.  1895. 

“  The  White  Wampum.”  By  E.  Pauline  Johnson. 
London  :  J.  Lane.  1895. 

“  Chocorau’s  Tenants.”  By  Frank  Bolles.  Boston  and 
New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1895. 

A  T  R.  W.  M.  ROSSETTI,  who  supplies  a  preface  to 
IV 1  Mrs.  Webster’s  posthumous  volume,  insists 
greatly  on  the  high  unrecognized  merit  of  her  drama. 
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The  Sentence,”  which  he  calls  “the  supreme  thino- 
amid  the  work  of  all  British  poetesses  ” — no  very  lar^e 
claim,  some  will  think.  Mr.  Rossetti  goes  on,  however 
to  entitle  it  “one  of  the  masterpices  of  European  drama.” 
Even  if  that  were  true,  we  do  not  think  the  present 
gleaning  will  add  to  Mrs.  Webster’s  reputation.  A 
writer  of  remarkable  gifts,  she  rarely  quite  succeeds  in 
possessing  her  reader.  The  present  volume  is  full  of  good 
ingredients:  emotion,  tenderness,  thought,  observation: 
but  there  emerges  nothing  welded  and  complete.  A 
sonnet-sequence  is  almost  always  a  fatal  thin°\  Few 
people  have  a  flow  of  thoughts  and  emotions,  each 
exactly  expressible  in  fourteen  lines,  and  the  forced 
garrulity  soon  wearies.  Maternal  love  is  a  beautiful 
subject,  as  Mr.  Rossetti  says,  and  yet  not  wholly,  we 
think  as  he  adds,  a  “  natural  ”  one,  when  expressed  in 
this  elaborate  form.  The  evidently  genuine  and  deep 
feeling  ,s  obscured,  too,,  by  a  striving  after  distinction 
°i  phrase,  which  results  in  uncouthness  like  this  : 

“  That  she  is  beautiful  is  not  delight, 

As  some  think  mother’s  joy,  by  pride  of  her, 

To  witness  questing  eyes  caught  prisoner 
And  hear  her  praised  the  livelong  dancing  ni^ht 
And  the  ill-knit  diffuseness  of  expression  is  realized  at 
once  when  after  reading  these  sonnets,  there  slips  into 
the  mind  the  couplet  of  Greene’s,  crystallizing  a  kind  of 
thought  frequently  suggested  in  them  : 

n0t’  wanton>  smile  upon  my  knee. 

:V^en  th.ou  art  old-  here’s  grief  enough  for  thee.” 

\V  hat  haunting  freshness  and  directness!  It  is  iust 
those  qualities  that  are  vainly  sought  in  most  of  the 
volumes  before  us. 

Mr.  Ernest  Radford  has  collected  some  of  his  former 
verses,  and  added  new  pieces  to  them,  in  a  volume  of 
charming  exterior.  Mr.  Radford’s  vein  is  very  li~ht 
his  themes  entirely  occasional.  To  succeed  on  s&uch 
terms  is  a  matter  of  singular  difficulty  ;  and  we  are 
afraid  we  have  oftener  to  condole  with  the  author  than 
to  congratulate  him. 

n±P°™>  «  three  cantos  of  blank  verse,  on  modern 
Oxford  is  not,  perhaps,  likely  to  attract  a  multitude 

fL/eadrrS^  J®1.11  IS  a  Poem  of  much  interest.  A 
lover  of  Oxford,  .  a  chensher  of  pious  memories 
o  venerable  traditions,  Mr.  Moore  finds  in  the  Uni? 
versuy  °f  to-day  much  that  troubles  him,  and  his 
thoughts  turn  often  regretfully  to  the  past.  The  poem 
is  of  hat  discursive  form  affected  by  the  last  century, 

ArnnM’6  •' vvflorkmansb,P>  ‘hough  not  without  traces  of 
Arnold  s  influence,  belongs  in  style  to  the  same  period 

WOrk  *s  Pleasant  to  read,  for  its  soundness  and 
soberness  of  manner ;  and  the  author,  in  spite  of  his 

feTvnd  SymPathie,s>  wins  respect  by  his  sincerity  and 
Oxford,  her  ^  feelinS  for  the  cha™  of 

“Grey  quadrangles  and  time-beaten  walls 
w  *£nd  ,eafy  lanes  of  thought,  by  easy  streams.” 

a&&>  >n  his  “Troglodytes  Hodiernus,”  writes 
a  poem  of  the  same  class  as  Mr.  Moore’s.  It  is  much 
less  interesting,  however,  and  fails  chiefly  from  its  too 
general  and  abstract  character.  The  sonnets  at  \Z 

6  b°°k  arC  WantinS  in  “d  - 

Mr.  Findlater’s  sonnets  are  more  promising.  Unlike 
•  Ir.  Ragg,  who  tampers  with  the  strict  form  of  the 
sonnet,  a  licence  he  can  ill  afford,  Mr.  Findlater  accepts 
its  chains,  and  produces  one  or  two  poems  that  arCP  a 
remember.  His  chief  fault  is  a  certain  mor¬ 
bidness  of  feeling  that  does  not  ring  true.  “The  Croft  ” 
however,  has  truth  and  subtlety.  ‘  It  is  a  good  sonnet 
and  we  are  sorry  we  have  not  space  for  it.  ’ 

Paganus  is  all  too  fond  of  common  rhythms  and 
jangling  melody  like  :  jmmsanct 

“  The  night  grows  faint,  like  a  swooning  saint 
In  the  sight  of  the  Holy  Grail.” 
or : 

“Where  the  loud  market  with  thousands  is  thronging 
W  here  the  gold  Moloch  rears  proudly  his  head  ” 
these  are  specimens  of  his  normal  verse.  Why  can  he 
more,  often  imitate  a  finer  model,  as  in  “Nature’s 
Sadness,  which  begins  thus  well  ? 

“  Me  soft-eyed  sorrow  courts 
Where  human  grief  is  not, 

And  mournful  Echo  sports 
Round  that  secluded  grot 
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Where  on  green  leaves  I  lie 
And  let  the  hours  go  by.” 

-Ir.  Newton- Robinson  publishes  versions  of  some  of 
orace  s  Odes.  It  is  a  bad  sign.  His  original  poems 
confirm  our  misgivings  :  p 

“  Uncalled  she  came,  at  dead  of  morning  night, 

In  such  apparel  as  might  angels  wear  ; 

Brown-eyed  as  breaking  dawn  ;  with  golden  hair, 

As  gilds  a  cloud  the  first  faint  shoot  of  light.” 
his  is  perhaps  above  the  average  of  Mr?  Newton- 
Robinson’s  Muse. 

fact-  ** is 

sav^fa rCtnnIelly|Writu  fur  t0°  -mUch’  and)  we  shouId 

-  '’1  .  hastily.  He  has  a  gift  for  bringing  a  picture 

to  the  mind,  but  he  allows  too  many  details  and  uses 
ten  prosaic  phrases.  He  also  follows  the  bad  tradi- 

mak/c1  b>  LongSlow’  of  makin§:  poems,  as  preachers 

bin  rnS'  First  descnbe  a  scene  ;  then  deduce  a 
lesson.  It  is  an  easy  recipe  ;  and  if  you  wish  to  write 

ad  poems,  cannot  fail  to  secure  the  desired  result.  If 

dice  basalt  TrLd  ,h‘S  he  mighl  P™" 

from lrannfn?  Johfon’  who  als°>  apparently,  hails 
om  Canada,  turns  for  romance  and  poetry  to  the  life 

sh?  .  eg?nds  of  *be  fast-fading  Indian  'tribes  ;  and 
v  ,  tr?a.ts  her  subjects  with  sympathy.  The  story  of 
y  ak°niv[ta,  the  Indian  girl,  who  disappeared  in  seek- 
•in^f,°r  tbe  Pale-face  lover  who  came  too  late  and  died 
m  the  snow,  is  prettily  and  pathetically  told.  Like 
so  many  of  the  younger  writers  of  America,  Miss  John- 
son  is  fond  Gf  the  simple  description  for  its  own  sake, 
landscapes  in  verse.  Here,  however,  we  will  not 
pretend  t°  criticize,  for  the  landscape  of  Canada  is  not 
the  landscape  of  Britain;  and  we  cannot  gauge  the 
truth  or  subtlety  of  the  description.  For  the  same 
reason  we  must  pass  by  Mr.  Bolles’s  “  Chocorua’s- 

rmerf  y  reTarkin§:  that  the  verse  shows  more 
strength  of  colour  than  distinction  of  style.  But  the 

metre  of  “  Hiawatha,”  which  Mr.  Bolles  has  chosen  fe. 
a  metre  that  seems  of  itself  to  exclude  style. 


FICTION. 

“  Bardossi’s  Daughter.”  By  Marie  Hutcheson.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Hutchinson  &  Co.  1895. 

j\/nSS  HUTCHESON’S  Italian  stories  are  always- 
n  /ema!:kable  for  .local  colour,  and  “Bardossi’s 
daughter  is  no  exception.  The  plot  is  very  mild.  The 
heroine  has  no  aggressive  individuality,  but  readers  may 
be  amused  at  the  Poyser-like  remarks  of  Cherubina,  the 
inevitable  nurse,  and  grateful  that  they  are  spared  too 
strong  a  flavour  of  Mr.  Marion  Crawford. 

“ ’Tvvixt  WiH  and  Will  Not.”  By  Jessie  Nicholson. 
London  .  Hurst  &  Blackett.  1895. 

1  his  book  leaves  a  pleasant  memory  behind  it.  Rhoda, 
ie  heroine,  and  her  sister  Fanny  are  merry  and  whole¬ 
some  young  women,  the  hero  is  not  too  heroic,  the  plot 

v5f..Int®reft!  and  fthe  lovemaking  is  prettily  done. 
Without  claiming  for  this  particular  specimen  of  her 

talent  T°\a  S*  ?eniuS>  or  even  uncommon 
talent,  we  should  be  glad  to  read  more  of  Miss  Nichol- 

n  ";  ,And  to  be  £lad  to  read  more  of  anything  is„ 
nowadays,  a  sensation  grateful  in  its  novelty. 

“The  Lovely  Malincourt.”  By  Helen  Mathers.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Jarrold  &  Sons.  1895. 

Miss  Helen  Mathers  has  given  us  a  lively  heroine  this 
£i'n?®~:a  y°un£  Iady  of  peerless  beauty,  who  first  “jilts- 
nlf  the  county  and  then  comes  up  to  London  (the 
.ondon  of  the  novelists)  and  completely  turns  the  head 
ot  that  susceptible  metropolis.  She  remarks  “  D _ n '  ” 

!"  thf  Privacy  °f  ,the  smoking-room,  boxes  the  ears  of 
too  attentive  dukes,  and  finally  gets  engaged  to  a 
mixture  of  Phoebus,  Apollo,  and  Mr.  II.  Al‘  Stanley 
There  is  a  good  deal  that  is  amusing  in  the  book.  We 
can  recommend  it  for  reading  with  the  temperature  at 
eighty-five.  r 
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«“  Starlight  Through  the  Roof.”  By  Kevin  Kennedy. 
London  :  Downey  &  Co.  1895. 

The  author  of  these  sketches  is  an  artist.  He  has 
■made  his  characters  live  and  speak.  We  do  not  know 
if  this  is  his  first  work  ;  it  has  all  the  style  and  polish  of 
an  excellent  writer  and  all  the  quick  humour  and  keen 
sympathy  needed  by  one  who  knows  the  Irish  peasant 
well,  and  would  show  him  as  he  really  is. 

1 1  Coneycreek. ”  By  M.  Lawson.  London:  Digby,  Long 
&  Co.  1895. 

“  Coneycreek  ”  is  an  excellent  book  to  give  to  good 
little  girls  for  a  Sunday-school  prize,  and  it  is  droll  to 
find  it  sandwiched  between  a  “  Keynotes”  masterpiece 
and  the  latest  detective  story,  like  Dr.  Primrose  in  the 
prison. 

■“  Anthony  Graeme.”  By  Edith  Gray  Wheelwright. 
London  :  Richard  Bentley  &  Son.  1895. 

Anthony  Graeme  is  the  usual  Don  of  a  woman’s 
creation.  He  is  immersed  in  study  a  la  Casaubon  ;  so 
much  so,  that  marriage  with  a  pretty  girl  fails,  so  to 
speak,  to  make  him  look  up  from  his  MS.  Once  granted 
that  the  man  is  frankly  impossible,  it  is  interesting  to  see 
wTiat  the  author  does  with  him,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  on  the  whole  she  has  made  an  interesting  story. 

4-4  Phoebe  Deacon.”  By  Hude  Myddleton.  London  . 
Jarrold  &  Sons.  1895. 

Phoebe  Deacon  is  a  young  girl  who  goes  about 
-reforming  young  men  and  receiving  their  consequent 
oroposals  with  “  thanks  and  regrets.  Her  adventures 
.are  not  unpleasantly  told  in  a  rambling  volume  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  small  print.  This  .species,  of 
■book  is  eminently  hard  to  criticize.  There  is  nothing 
(particularly  wrong  with  it  ;  nor  is  there  any  good 
-reason  why  it  should  have  been  written. 

The  Maid  of  Havodven.”  By  John  Ferrars.  London: 
Digby,  Long  &  Co.  1895. 

There  is  a  magnificent  intrepidity  about  the  Maid  of 
Havodven.  She  consents  to  go  through  the  marriage 
ceremony  with  a  stranger  “just  to  oblige,”  as,  without 
her  impersonation  of  the  bride,  the  stranger  would  ha\e 
lost  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  real  bride  is  lying  dead 
in  the  house  at  the  moment,  and  the  wedding  party  are 
quite  annoyed  when  the  family  doctor  does  not  see.  his 
way  to  getting  her  quietly  buried,  “  with  no  questions 
asked.”  We  fear,  in  real  life,  Mr.  Ferrars’  characters 
would  have  found  themselves  in  a  situation  of  discomfort 
as  acute  as  that  of  his  present  reviewer.  The  gruesome 
•description  of  the  corpse  might  almost  apply  to  the  book 
itself. 

<<  A  Tug  of  War.”  By  Mrs.  Hungerford.  London: 
F.  V.  White  &  Co.  1895. 

This  is  a  very  spirited  Irish  story.  There  have  always 
been  conventions,  needless  to  describe  accurately,  sacre  . 
to  Mrs.  Hungerford.  Once  accustomed  to  them,  and 
freed  from  all  expectation  of  character-draw  ing,  jou  get 
a  capital,  rousing  sketch  of  a  lpndlord-murder  and  some 
(hairbreadth  escapes. 


Llanartro.”  A  Welsh  Idyll.  By  Mrs.  Fred  Reynolds. 

London  :  Gay  &  Bird.  1895. 

The  Welsh  Idyll  is  a  touching  story  of  a  girl  and  a 
bull  and  two  men.  Both  men  love  the  girl,  one  gets 
tossed  by  the  bull,  the  other  “  empties  his  veins  of  his 
life-blood”  to  restore  his  friend  to  health  and  to  the 
girl,  and  the  tale  ends  happily  for  all  concerned  except 
the  deserving  bull,  who  is  “shot  within  the  hour  or 
his  justifiable  assault.  He  carries  with  him  the  review  er  s 
sincerest  sympathy. 

■“  Marjory’s  Mistake.”  By  Adeline  Sergeant.  London  : 

Hurst  &  Blackett.  1895. 

“  Marjory’s  Mistake”  is  another  of  Miss  Adeline  Ser¬ 
geant’s  almost  weekly  volumes.  Discrimination  between 
one  and  another  is  impossible.  All  are  nicely  written, 
easy  to  read,  impossible  to  remember  or  abuse,  and  too 
colourless  to  praise.  We  are  tired  of  recommending 
their  author  to  take  time  and  do  herself  justice. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  The  Cause  of  Hard  Times.”  By  U riel  H.  Crocker.  London  : 
Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.  189,. 

MR.  CROCKER  boldly  asserts  that  general  over-production 
(by  which  he  means  over-production  in  some  commodities 
without  any  corresponding  under-production  in  others)  is  not  only 
possible,  but  is  the  cause  of  hard  times.  This  over-production 
arises  from  a  disinclination  to  spend  money  in  the  purchase  ot 
products  to  be  consumed  for  immediate  pleasure,  and  an 
excessive  demand  for  income-producing  investments.  This 
state  of  affairs  increases  excessively  the  machinery  of  production 
and  creates  a  disastrous  competition  between  the  possessors  01 
the  superabundant  machinery.  To  stop  when  over-production 
begins  would  be  certain  ruin  to,  the  manufacturer.  i  he  con¬ 
dition  of  cheap  manufacture  is  running  full  "  ;  he  therefore 
continues  to  over-produce  without  profit,  and  even  at  a  loss,  in 
order  to  preserve  his  machinery  and  hold  the  market  in  hopes 
of  a  rise.  In  fact,  remunerative  consumption,  the  virtue  ot 
saving,  may  be  carried  too  far.  That  is  Mr.  Crockers  line  o 
argument,  and  he  expresses  some  annoyance  at  the  imperturb¬ 
ability  of  professional  economists  who  refuse  to  be  aroused  by 
his  contention.  As  a  historical  illustration  of  his  view,  he  cites 
the  case  of  Germany,  who,  with  her  enormous  indemnity  and 
exceptional  investments,  suffered  most  acutely  by  the  depression 
of  1873,  while  France,  “hard  at  work  repairing  the  waste  ot 
war,”  was  unaffected.  The  depression  in  America  during  the 
summer  of  1893  was  a  different  matter,  as  Mr.  Crocker  says 
himself,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  strengthen  his  case  for  over¬ 
production  against  the  economists.  There  was  a  fear  that  go.d 
was  going  to  a  premium,  funds  were  locked  up,  money  was 
scarce,  and  interest  high.  There  were  therefore  failures,  and 
everybody  economized.  This  was  no  example  of  an  excessne 
demand  for  income-producing  investments,  nor  a  direct  case  o 
over-production,  but  a  drop  in  demand  owing  to  a  general  want 
of  confidence  because  of  the  gold  scare. 

“  Peasant  Rents.”  By  Richard  Jones.  New  York  and  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 

This  is  the  first  half  of  “An  Essay  on  the  Distribution  of 
Wealth  and  on  the  Sources  of  Taxation,"  published  in  1031. 

It  was  described  by  Mill,  as  we  are  told  in  the  introduction,  as 
“  a  copious  repertory  of  valuable  facts  on  the  landed  tenures  of 
different  countries”;  no  description  could  be  more  suitable, 
only  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  the  lucidity  and  elegance  of 
style  make  the  treatise  a  pleasure  to  read,  apart  from  the  valu¬ 
able  information  it  contains.  The  book  is  divided  into  septate 
chapters  dealing  with  labour  or  serf  rents,  metayer  ren  s  rjo 
rents,  and  cottier  rents,  and  at  the  end  of  each  of  these  chapte.s 
is  a  summary  of  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  of  the  social, 
political  effects  of  the  systems.  The  last  chapter  is  a  general 

discussion  of  peasant  rents,  ending  with  a  brief  criticism  of  the 
rent  theories  of  MacCulloch  and  Ricardo  ;  but  this  piece  of 
polemic  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  restrained  tone  of  scholarly 
investigation  which  renders  the  treatise  singularly  attractive. 

“The  Citizen  of  England,  his  Rights  and  Duties.”  By  G. 
Armitage-Smith,  M.A.  London  and  Edinburgh  :  \\  .  &  K. 
Chambers.  1895. 

The  successful  accomplishment  of  the  difficult  task  which 
Mr.  Armitage-Smith  has  undertaken  would  have  been  a 
triumph  ;  at  "the  same  time  no  treatment,  however  faulty,  could 
make  his  subject  entirely  uninstructive.  He  has  not  been 
successful.  For  instance,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  impossible, 
but  it  would  not  be  easy,  to  distinguish,  with  the  information 
which  he  supplies  in  this  book,  between  the  various  spheres  of 
the  County  Council,  the  Urban  District  Council  the  Parish 
Council,  and  the  Town  Council.  A  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  is  mentioned  thrice,  but  we  are  not  told  what  it  is  or  why 
it  should  be  so  called  ;  the  Privy  Council  remains  a  mystery  , 
the  terms  Chancery  and  Common  Law  are  mentioned  but  not 
explained  ;  we  are  not  sure  wnat  class  of  culprits  is  tried  at 
Ouarter  Sessions  and  what  class  at  Assizes ;  we  are  doubtful 
whether  we  could  be  divorced  at  Halifax  or  whether  we  should 
have  to  come  up  to  town  ;  and  we  cannot  gather  from  the 
article  on  juries  whether  it  is  necessary'  for  a  juror  to  take  h  s 
oath  Bible  in  hand  or  not.  But  the  real  fault  of  the  book  is  its 
tone,  which  is  unbusiness-like  and  inclined  here  and  there  to 
become  preachy-preachy.  Elders  may  not  object  to  being 
preached  at,  but  young  people  (for  whom  the  book  is  intended 
mistrust  it,  see  through  it,  detest  it.  When  the  man  who  under¬ 
takes  to  explain  the  rights  and  duties  of  English  citizenship 
cannot  make  that  position  honourable  and  digmned  withou. 
preaching,  there  is  something  wrong  with  English  citizenship 
or  with  the  author.  An  illustration  of  the  unbusiness-like  spirit 
of  the  book  is  the  short  note  on  Africa.  Mr.  Arm.tage- Smith 
says  that  trading  companies  with  special  charters  from  the 
British  Government  are  making  great  progress,  farming  is 
attracting  numbers  of  energetic  colonists,  savage  tribes  are 
gradually  being  reduced  to  peaceable  labourers,  and  the  cruel 
slave-trade  is  being  suppressed.  But  what  is  a  chartered  com¬ 
pany?  how  is  a  charter  obtained  ?  what  privileges  and  respon- 
tr,  tPp  home  crovernment  does  it  entail.  Ana  what 


silfihtiesto  the  home  government  does  it  entail  ?  And  what 
is  the  good  of  talking  empty  generalities  about  Africa  at  this 
time  of  day,  when  every  second  newspaper  we  pick  up  has 
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uSngf,£^‘  0bj“t  less0I>  in  umpire-making 

AMie  Be?ant(TheCo»phicaTp„ MisK  S^".  »J 

Iwert-ST’”,  ”>■  **!«  Ha^sSe°co'ned>',edi,i„T„he,I™  S 

Sami  isvr°r,snis2S“r?r3s"rv'fHrp“t:f”?^'- 

£i£dSS£i.bi  rr  r8=  *2?  *  B£w“dd)r4L°.f 

RouUele?  ^a’ma  UnT?h,edTr0'",  d'si?”s  »>'  Frank  Ho^d 

Young  Men”  bvTho  u  '  .Zv'Z  and, °th«  Addresses  to 

mmrnsvmrn 

edited  by  Arthur  N.  Loring  (Longmans)!  94’  arrangedand 
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RE\  IEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

THrK  y*?heSe  de  de  Marco  contributes  to  the  “  N.'no 
seen  tf  "the  poUtiSutaa"™  'TlSr  Th'T h"l  wf  fhav? 

and  ‘nteresu,  “nd'us? 

on  the  executive.  The  interests ^f  SiaiT'r5’  are  dependent 

existing  system,  and  he  would  no  IhJ  coulTr^  W1*e  the 
interference.  He  tries  hvvinVnno’.  .  C,°  d’  reauce  State 
symptoms  of  the  disease  h„t  V.  1  l°  pUt  down  the  external 

a  few 

Sanr£  as  S^SE 

like  to  bring  pricM  down  \feT  ,  '  CM  Just  do  wh«"er  they 

methods  whfdf  approach  actS  fraud  ThT  °  '"  “bearinS" 

lodes  of  ore  and  so  influent  *  T’  they  can  work  poorer 

profits  to  “development”  instead1^'^^  H  ^  may  apply 

needs  very  little  encouragement  Mr  Ce™*?^5-3  %?sse 
the  first  part  of  a  paper  u non  the  Gennadius  contributes 
Greek.  He  maintains  ^haW  S?>pr°?er  ■  pronunciation  of 
present  pronunciation  ”  (in’moderiTGree^1"^  ch,an&es>.  the 
and  in  all  essentials  the  one  in  which  ihp  r  1S.  substantiaHy 
whole  have  held  converse  imom-  .u  h  !  Greek  people  as  a 
lontr  as  thp  r  rl»i7 1  among  themselves  ab  antiquo .”  So 

was* rc^d^and  ^jok^Tas vTrm  byGr“k  -holars  and 

generations  after  the  fall  of  Con  tnat  1S  ^or  some  three 

kssSskss: 

Closing  of  the  Indian  mSS ”  aff‘The  London  ^  "The 
by  Lord  Brassev  and  r  ■  Xhc  London  University,” 

enlightening.  The  President  of  theVovI?  raeither  ?f  them  very 
urges  the  despatch  of  a  \aval  \nt  r  V  Je°?1(aphical  Society 
of  science  generallv  and  ?ho,lV.C  Lxped.t.on,  for  the  sake 
latitudes  particularly  and  for  th’rV'0-  Survey!n  high  southern 
■ion,  afford  ,he  Si  sefi£  '  r  SSL'S' *. 
raptures  over  Ruskin’s  prose-  Mr  W s' TH/}rrison.Soes  into 
Acton  and  the  scientific  spirit  which  spp  ’  Ll- y  Praises  Lord 
moral  order,  an  unending  numL^  !?  T  ruI,n?.,n  history  a 
progresses;  Mr  Malloclf  nv  t’  ^cording  to  which  humanity 

Frederic  Harrison  and  die  reh^on  of  L0un,e^  atta^  on  Mr. 
Laird  Clowes  tells  of  ihp  f  °,n  of  humanity  ;  and  Mr.  W. 
action  at  Slgir  '  kno“  "  “l>'ai"s  “  ho  were  in 


“  subject  of 

He  follow-  tr  Idea  of  coming,  or  come  the  idea  of  uoinsr 
illustrations.  CapS  W  a,  <*  -uccIssfS 

ment  of  ConstaSple'  fo„"  2  f“  the  aba~ion- 
long  as  England  i-.L’  p  and  4e  Mediterranean.  As 
will  be  ready  to  ioin  Fran^USSI^  Out,,of  Constantinople,  Russia 

Cut  off  HS  f  ”„c.’a„d  FTa„rrf  C  nWil1  S™""  h“'i‘a- 
to  war  with  England  Thn  \i  r  ce  n°t  dream  of  going 

Russian,  Frnnchf  Gd™aTnh,'  i  V! 

nothi, ,g  but  her  msn  folfe^ecd  make  h."r5“tS,d'.,h'  Pk.  a”<J 

pS.T£  S»d'c,^ 

=SS S£S=^m 

gspsstsisisf 

aSSrSS^SrsssaifB 

which  followed  the  introduction  o/th  Duni3?  the  four  >’ears 
chaa:«boer.h,ehr,"  lift"''0”  Z  LXmCen““US  chlS 

iMSiB 

is&w  s-  “  "^i«  ssarr ?s$aw  a^d 

by  larger  sales  The  R4ev  W  CCnt’  a  fa  compensated 
sympathy  shown  by  Anglo  indian  fX  reSre'S  'he,  Wam  of 
Mr' W  ff  sd;—-  of  Podtjca? Officers  "a'tfheLffve 

“  SS  ‘iS'eTf'fee'lf ' d,he  5rS,‘  Pf  r‘  °f  a  “mparison 


byTh' :  F35sa^rssa5^^  - ,rdand 

KSfflSS;'-  * oS  oaf 

the  writer  appeals  w  Nati^!i  t  0.spe1‘  “vcr  ,risb  history. 

That  would  mean  “some  sa3™,i„r".aband'"’  ."omc 

no  abandoning  of  the  loneintr  to  nvik  '  Iscf,t™cntal  regret,”  but 
oppression  is  at  an  end  ^could  nnf.h  Ife  and  aJnation'  Gross 
strength  of  England,  and  should  sh^reftS?  fhe  lT  "IT  ‘he 
Irishmen  in  her  borders  willing  ,n  i,f i  r  l  ,tlp  of  Sax°n 
He  appeals  on  the  other  side?o  ,1°  i  ?P,  r'rhey  arc  a»'a«ed  ? 
their  present  opponents  every  reason  nossib  nf'°n,StS-  " t0  glve 
would  have  them  act  ”  to  ..V  o  possible  for  acting  as  we 

“  heal  old  sores  and  regain  SfSSLS^Vl  thcir  pow"  to 

^•iScTutW 


ipSiiHSliili 

a  republican  boss?  Mr*°T  T'vuTTr  r|pub,ica"';iayor  and 

,  s  ne  says,  is  worth  beanni?  in  ininrl  ,• 

of  the  present  policy  was  due  to  weakness  Ind  ad<>ption 

I j!c  '  A f?di;?n 1  °\Va r.,)C K ca rA dm! ra ? ° F^zge raid ' " ” ' ltlgl^d b 
Admiral  Maxse’s  faulf  finriiorr  ki  11  gerald,  in  answer  to 
as  the  Frcn.di  and  fin  1  d  gL  lar?e^ the  En&lish  Press  as  much 

i s"tooC m u c™  fi'n an c ing  and '100? l?tt?e^go^ d-*m m i n g! ”  KaffirS’ thCre 
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need  a  new  phrase  to  rn  ’  ^  competent  naval  force  m 

sea  is  impossible  with  a  well-h  1  w£ibley  tells  of  Deacon 
the  way,  still  1 anbroker Mr  Charies  W  e  of  Plutarch, 

Brodie  and  Charles  Peace,  and,  comparison  or  rather  a 

accompanies  his^  biograph  h  P  white  Foxglove’’ 

contrast.  The  Rev.  -JC  ,  Qrahame’s  short  story  about  the 

is  an  exquistte  tMng^Kenn  peculiarly  original  with 

Anniversary  of  Trafalgar  «  ^  ^  ofsomethingthat  certain  y 

the  originality  which  co  T]  commemorative  bonfire  is  finely 
££%  aid  SeE,  dlplf  ”n  and  sharae  after  lh.  eaafta- 
tion  is  exactly  what  is  wante  . 


J  ,  ,  „  a.  retum  rejected  Communications. 

n‘ m  ’Z,rZ 

■writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged.  _ 
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application.  
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BURLINGTON  CARRIAGE  CO.,  LTD. 


builders  to  the  royal  family. 

315-317  Oxford  Street,  W. 


Old  and  Aristocratic  Designs  reproduced  in  Steel  and 
Hickory  at  half  the  weight. 

Builders  of  FAMILY  OMNIBUSES 

For  most  County  FAMILIES. 
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of  purchase  arranged  at  Cash  Prices. 
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Britain  to  equal  them  in  value. 
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CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 


THE  CLERGY  ORPHAN  CORPORATION. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

iPtcsl&cnt:  THE  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 
l?iCC=lPtCSibent :  EARL  CRANBROOK. 
treasurer  :  THE  REV.  CANON  ELWYN,  Master  of  the  Charterhouse. 

BOYS’  SCHOOL— St.  Thomas’s  Hill,  Canterbury. 
GIRLS’  SCHOOL— St.  John’s  Wood,  Marylebone. 


"This  Society  is  fulfilling  a  very  great  and  rapidly  increasing  work  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  Church.  .  .  .  No  better  help  to  our  distressed 
clergy  could  possibly  be  devised.'' — The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

These  Schools,  founded  in  1749,  are  for  the  absolutely  free  Main¬ 
tenance,  Clothing,  and  Education  of  the  Orphan  (fatherless)  Children 
of  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church  of  England  and  Wales.  The 
children  are  Elected  by  vote,  in  May  and  November  Candidates  for 
admission  must  be  between  the  ages  of  Eight  and  Twelve  (Boys  under 
certain  conditions  up  to  Thirteen)  on  the  day  of  election.  Forms  of 
application  for  admission  and  all  particulars  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary. 

By  means  of  an  Apprenticing1  Fund,  children  on  leaving  are 
assisted  to  further  education,  or  to  make  a  start  in  life. 

2,976  children  have  been  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  these  Schools, 
which  now  contain  220.  At  least  £7,000  a  year  must  be  raised  from 
voluntary  sources  alone.  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Offertories  are 
earnestly  asked,  to  meet  greatly  increased  needs. 

As  a  proof  of  the  present  distress,  it  may  be  stated  that 
though  the  numbers  in  the  Schools  have  been  raised  in  the  last  five 
years  from  195  to  222,  the  number  of  Candidates  seeking  admis¬ 
sion  has  nearly  trebled  in  the  same  period,  of  whom  the  large 
majority  are  Orphans  of  Beneficed  Clergymen. 

A  Life  Donor  of  £10  10s.,  or  an  Annual  Subscriber  of  £1  is.,  is 
entitled  to  one  Vote  at  each  half-yearly  Election. 

The  help  of  the  Clergy  is  earnestly  asked  to  assist  in  making  the 
work  of  these  Schools  more  widely  known. 

Bankers— Messrs.  DRUMMONDS,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

Rev.  H.  WESLEY  DENNIS,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

Offices— 62  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 


THE  NATIONAL  REFUGES 

FOR 

Homeless  and  Destitute  Children 

AND  TRAINING  SHIPS  “ARETHUSA”  AND  “CHICHESTER.” 

Founded  in  1843  ly  the  late  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS . 


President. — The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  JERSEY,  G.C.M.G. 
Chairman  and  Treasurer.— \V.  E.  HUBBARD,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.— C.  T.  WARE,  Esq. 

Secretary  — H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN,  Esq. 

Finance  and  Deputation  Secretary.— HENRY  G.  COPELAND,  Esq. 
Bankers. — The  LONDON  and  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  214  High  Holborn. 
London  Office— 164  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C, 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  CONSIST  OF 

1.  The  Training  Ship  “Arethusa,”  1  Moored  at  Greenhithe, 

2.  The  “  Chichester  ”  Tender.  I  on  the  Thames. 

3.  The  Boys’  Home,  Shaftesbury  House,  Shaftesbury  Avenue. 

4.  The  Boys’  Home,  Fortescue  House,  Twickenham. 

5.  The  Farm  School,  Bisley,  Surrey. 

6.  The  Shaftesbury  School,  Bisley. 

7.  The  Girls’  Home,  Sudbury,  near  Harrow. 

8.  The  Girls’  Home,  Ealing. 

g.  Fordham  House  Working  Boys’  Home,  Shaftesbury  Avenue. 
10.  Training  Ships’  Depot,  100  East  India  Dock  Road,  E. 

In  these  Ships  and  Homes  nearly  1000  Boys  and  Girls  are  fed,  clothed, 
lodged,  technically  educated,  and  religiously  trained  to  become  useful  men 
and  women. 

NO  VOTES  REQUIRED, 

FUNDS  are  GREATLY  NEEDED,  to  purchase  Food  and 
Clothing  for  this  large  Family.  Cheques  or  Post  Office 
Orders  to  be  sent  to  Treasurer,  Secretary,  or  Bankers. 
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INCORPORATED  SOCIETY  FOR  PROVIDING 

HOMES  FOR  WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 


Presidents : 

The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York. 

MEANS  ADOPTED : 

(1)  Establishing  Small  Homes. 

(2)  Boarding-out. 

(3)  Emigration. 

HELP  URGENTLY  NEEDED  for  the  support  of 
over  2,200  Destitute  and  Orphan  Children  under 
the  Society’s  care,  and  to  enable  the  Executive  to  accept 
many  deserving  cases. 

The  Clergy  are  earnestly  asked  to  allow  the  Society,  a 
share  in  the  Offertories  devoted  to  extra-parochial  objects, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  children  in  the  Homes  having  been 
accepted  on  their  recommendation. 

Contributions  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  E.  de 
M.  Rudolf,  Secretary. 

Offices  of  the  Society,  The  Church  House,  Dean’s  Yard, 
Westminster,  S.W. 

Cheques  should  be  crossed  “  Lloyd’s  Bank,  Limited,  54 
St.  James’s  Street,  S.W.,”  and  made  payable  to  “  E.  de  M. 
Rudolf.” 

THE  ROYAL  ASSOCIATION  IN  AID  OF 

THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 

(St.  Saviour’s  Church,  Lecture  and  Reading-Room), 

419  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

President— THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

Treasurer — S.  BRIGHT  LUCAS,  Esq.  (pro  tern.). 

_  _  .  I  The  Rev.  Canon  MANSFIELD  OWEN,  M-.  A, 

Hon.  Secretaries  js  BR1GHT  LUCAS,  Esq. 

Secretary — Mr.  THOMAS  COLE. 

Bank— THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER,  Stratford  Place,  W. 


THE  OBJECTS  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  are  to  promote  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  welfare  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb— about  2000  of  whom 
reside  in  London— by  the  following  means  : 

, _ -po  provide  extended  Religious  and  Secular  Instructions  among  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb  throughout  the  Metropolis  after  they  have  quitted 

school.  ,  .. 

The  DEAF  and  DUMB  are  beyond  the  reach  of  all  ordinary 
ministerial  agency  for  public  religious  instruction.  The  only 
means  adapted  to  their  condition  is  a  special  provision  in  the  sign 
and  manual  language.  This  Association  provides  at  present 
fifteen  services  per  week  in  nine  parts  of  London,  besides  several 
other  occasional  ones. 

2.— To  visit  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  their  own  homes. 

3,_To  assist  Deaf  and  Dumb  persons  in  obtaining  employment. 

4 _ To  relieve,  either  by  gifts  or  loans  of  money,  deserving  necessitous 

Deaf  and  Dumb  persons. 

r. _ To  encourage  the  early  training  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  children  pre¬ 

paratory  to  their  admission  into  Educational  Institutions. 

The  Committee  ask  whether  the  reader  will  not,  in  grateful  acknowledg¬ 
ment  for  the  great  blessing  of  hearing,  give  an  Annual  Subscription  t» 
this  Society. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Stratford  Place,  W.;  or  by  tit- 
Secretary,  Mr.  THOMAS  COLE,  at  419  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 


5  October,  1895. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  N^^ES^CJKjMPANr.NQ  INVESTMENT 

Issued  by 

CORNFORTH  &  REACHER 

4  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C  * 


MINES. 

-Sts?  ss?  ysr  A'““i*  >»  *»  »f  *  %i.iy 

•O  report  a  month  a<*o  commi?*  in??  of,?e  n?arket  whlch  we  "ere  able 
ment  there  is  a  verves  leadv  stream  “fhed’wh,ls‘  there  is  no  furore  of  e.xcite- 
to  lift  prices  to  a  ^  high  level  U/iag’  the  feSuIt  °f  which  has  been 


SOUTH  AFRICAN. 


that  we  have  sTd  U-Tfc o m m  . n d  *dth  'h  th‘“  the  memory  of  our  clients 
for  years  past.  When  they  w*re  nunM  jZir  not.onl>r  for  moaths.  but 
urged  a  purchase  and  areLrc  i  ^  °tsd  shillings  instead  of  pounds  we 
clients  'hlt  a  Iar-  of  our 

We  still  believe  that  th*s-  e  th- shares  rose  to  their  present  figure, 
the  enterprise  Lrvlrlgle'atalld  buyln-  The  possibility  of 

almost  certain.  Tnere  mav  of  cour»  dh»  m  the  caP‘tal  value  is 
market,  and  in  this  cas“  w  shnnlH  u  se’  be  temporary  set-backs  in  the 
if  the  shares  recede  a  little  strongly  suggest  a  sharp  purchase,  and 
rapidity.  6  3  llttIe  they  seem  to  pick  up  again  with  wonderful 

aamEedSBsh2eTaJdEm7v(EAHST  RAND)-Month  by  month  we  have 
our  suggestion  and  bought  then?  Web??"?  thaL  S°  "'lny  have  taken 
under.  In  June  we  X  ?n,,I  s  W*S?  tbey  were  about  par  or 

«A-  Now  J  before  slp^mber,  ?h?p  Ver  ???  Sh  *  Au^  at 
reason  to  anticipate  a  set-back.”  P  8’  can  we  see  any 

«-bacl.  !■  s«=„s 

most  unexampled  success  It  is  w>ll  ,ma?et  ,n  F^ris  has  been  a 

enthusiastic  when  they  tak*  a  share  in  hand* D  w”  tbe  French  are  very 
whether  ^,s  will  see  the  Hmlt  of  the  rise.  We  “*  eXtremely  doabtfa‘ 

moment^ Th Tss^t! oLh??™  Shlre3  are  rather  dul1  at  the 
think  there  is  a  rise  of  irTn  S  shLT^7  Very  Va‘Uable'  and  we 

JOHANNESBURG  CONSOLIDATED  _Th.  u 
lower  on  the  month,  not  by  reason  ofanidic,  1  h.es-  shares  are  somewhat 
of  the  company  or  any  decline  in  th*  Valu*  w,th  the  working 

many  people  have  re ,lis*d  the  r  r-vit-  J"  a  tbe  ‘“^tment,  but  because 
ventures  wh,ch  have  b  n  so  thicPdv  oV-rel  a^  g°  mt°  SOm;  of  tbs  new 

of  the  wisdom  of  this  cours*  and  h  We  are  sora5what  doubtful 

connections  as  th*  loinn»-h.r/i'  e  that  a  company  with  such  splendid 
At  the  presen^red uc ed  V^u-e3 w1^ lv*?  o'1?-'  f°  '  •“ “  to  ba  f°^n. 
moderate  purchase.  °  "  a  e  no  h  citation  in  recommending  a 

hiliT  'wedon^ho^Jvrr3sutrtTroq"Td  IOi;IOL  nor  are  too 
particulars  of  these  n*xt  month  bit  hopJ  t0  give  fulIer 

s  a 

b  TRAVwT  T,VeS"  W:  ?iVe  tbi3’  ad-« -ithconafidncered  q™S' 

It  will  £^em^mbEiP[£tR!vM?trInIieSe  ShareS  are  Steady  at  about  2*- 

were  not  quoted  at  all,  an  1  cou'ld  be  biu/hTa? Tou^t -s  ^ Th 
lias  good  prospects  but  of  nnr  .  3  apout  15s.  I  he  Company 

to  be  despised  H  oldters P,r,°5t  of  103  P-r  cent  i,  no: 
when  the  balance  will  stand  m  free  of  mm.  '  ^  °n  ‘  hllf  of  thelr  shares, 

f0M^S??hL«'7PirpSen,tOma£  Knitlft-f' hi»herfi«“« 

only  about  /^?ax>ea.ch  i  .  P  C"  ^  ?  claims  work  out  at 

Glen  cairn  Mirie  work  out  at  /zo.om^ch"  adj°mins  ProP-rty  of  the 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  SH  \RE  \SSOCl  \Tinv  n  .  ,  r 
shares  fully  paid.  Tnis  is  a  sm  ,11  but  thorlmhly  s^Tcon^20’003  ‘0  & 
we  recommen  I  our  cli*nts  to  s-care  ,  hnldinH  y-rfU  , •  ■orn'  ">  which 
form  .-d  with  the  primary  o£ec? ot ^invest ing^ £,d  £nlT?my  u™  ^ 
shares  of  South  African  comu  ini.-s  Thn^th  -r  f  llnS  ‘»,-'r>'ira|ly  in  the 
an  interest  in  South  AfncrJVt  ^arceiv  Unnf  v  ^  r^10  w,i'1  10  ^cure 
selections  to  take,  may  spread  th  hr  inten-nfT  w.hlcb  °rtb’-‘  m,ny  tempting 
company  is  under  molt  redouble  man^!m^(  'y'??  'heSe  sh  lr«'  Tb’‘ 
successful  career.  ^g-nn.ot,  and  we  prophecy  for  it  a 

thSN«^££Sj?J?1 Z  smfky  T  ‘Ar1*-  At  ,he  moment 

concern,  however,  are  ve^y  valuable  and  wf  h?  t  Panics  of  this 

will  very  amply  reward  early  attention  '  nk  that  th,s  15  a  share  which 


down  in  this  mfrkM.^nd  some 'h u ledislnnoi nT  ShireS  tbere  was  a  settling 
not  bound  up  day  by  day  The  market  h»«  m-nt  was  felt  that  they  did 
and  the  shares  SMmtobe  firmly  held  stead‘«d  very . considembly. 

is  appointed,  a  great  deal  of  Mock  wiil  be^ffmd  Pf‘e'  When  thesettlemem 
the  shares  are  worth  their  present  price.^  ’  a"d  Cann0t  but  think  that 

HELEN  S  BULUWAYO  ASSOCIATION  w  u 
mended  these  shires  for  many  months  rmt  ri  °N'TW  have  recom- 
as  likely  to  go  to  A.  Unless  w,  ;l  .p  t' Las.f-  month  we  spoke  of  them 

be  very  speedily  fulfilled,  as  the  com  pin  As'  to  h'Staken  this  Prophecy  will 
will  be  provided  for  fresh  working  capital  an  l^suf0,?' at^t?d-  i'fio.ooo 
hitherto  been  a  small  affair  unknown  to 'th- V  St  id  °f  bem^  a3  K  has 
seems  likely  to  become  a  favourite  medium  forfnSent^Tife  P'jbIiC'  “ 
is  in  a  very  strong  position,  and  its  miingem*iu  \o  far  L- Th  C°Tpany 

the  market  in  UieJe  Ta^sTas^di  Anc^iy  bmkfned'up  °ff^at  actlvity. 
quoted  2jV-2^,  and  look  like  going  better.  “  d  P‘  They  are  now 

WEST  AUSTRALIAN  MINES 

Tnere  is  no  room  for  doubt  rhnd  th *  \\/  \ 

developing  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  Som^f  Thf1  m=’ldfi’lds  are 
fabulous.  The  amount  of  attention  dire*t*d  h  g°  d  retllrns  afe 

increased  rapidly,  and  not  a  few  o-oole  lu department  has  oflate 
African  shares  which  are  auoted  it  nl  rf  =t-  h.Mtate  to  buy  the  South 
their  attention  to  thK^ksI  known pr°  ',ba,ve  a^  turning 

of  finding  prize?  I?Fs  unnec*  frffn  Wer,  PnC,ed  secaritle’ m  the  hop? 
crimination.  The  area  for  choice"?  however  very^id?  and??  °f  diS' 
of  the  compinies  which  aoo*al  to  inve-tn-  d  ’  d^h  ery  num3er 
choice  is  most  difficult  ??  lnveMo.,  becomes  embarrassing,  as  a 

a  large  load  of  African  shires  is  now  turnin^L  at'tenTmn^??®'1?17'115 
lian  companies,  aui  sho  iM  tin  fliriu„  °  c^_act2ntion  to  these  Austra- 
confirm  his  earl  er  PfoffS3r  SchmeiUer 

'  ,  WEST  AUSTRALIAN  SHAR^^  °?bayi^ 

this  company  co  nmitid  a  steady  m,rk*t  at  ibiitATiION'~The  Tshares  in 
remembered  that  these  were  o^ i  «*clal ?e™i  frfm,u;n-  ^  will  be 
wnen  the  company  was  fi-st  intn-1  i**t  7n  H  r  '  ndatloa  a  m:)nth  ago, 
the  shares  then  w«  i«  n-ernffim  ^  al,0trnant  ’  ^  Price  of 

1  premium,  and  in  oar  opinion  are  a  vary  exc* IlTnfpurchi?"15  35  h‘ih  au  2 
price  or  beyond.  Ic  will  b*  se»n  th,t  T  purchase  even  Up  t0  that 

Goldfields,  these  shares  are' very  “p  aad  af  lp'ro  "  We.St  Australiaa 
Same  group,  we  shall  anticipat7a  gm?uaUyr?in?pCr3?Paay  15  038  °f 

The  capital  is  ^250,000,  in  shires  of  fi  each— at  ores*nt  th» 

^s.  pud;  5s.  is  dui  oa  October  or  f j  u  ;  present  th^  shares  are 
required.  uuob.r  31,  and  the  balance  will  be  called  as 

WEST  AUSTRALIAN  GD  LOFT  ft  n?  ti,  l 

a  view  of  repeating  the  operation.  '  m  S°m2  cheap2r  securi'y  with 
WEST  AUSTRALIAN  EXPLORATION  AND  FIN  VNCF  ti  • 

month  from  the  time  when  they  wire  quoted  ^1“  m3nth  by 

the  present,  nor  do  we  see  any  reason  to  mod,fy  our  v“ews  ‘  t0 

Th  h  LOCAL  AUSTRALIAN  COMPANIES 

this  beatn??ar^  ‘ast  month  under 

have  Uno?  yet  "rise  n  ^  Th?  They 

thrRl^r?1  tv,|'.^  ‘he  end  of  oS  ’  ^  °M  °?ioioa  is 

we  believe  i?thoroughl°wwth  Jttentbn  on'"?  ‘S  a  Io^'pdced  share  which 
ing  out  for  a 

price  about  6s.  7  auares  a.e  ol  each,  ios.  paid, 

Lodc\R?b'^^?o?ffiir^opmb;  liThed™Uh«hat  ,he  Mai“  Bialder 

for  these  shires,  and  it  would  n  ot  sur^r's  ■  nc"  ^  b  U  u'“n  a  ^uiet  deinand 

Lake  views  have  done  Thire^rte  from  “hS.t3  See  then>  ™  rapidly  as 
ing.  From  a  local  pip*r  we  t  ik-  th  •  f  it  Croe  ,us  are  highly  encourag- 

."fcte?hnoS^ddpre?5S 

“sfASS?  £- ste* br 

profitable.  -rAte  purchase  will  prove  very 


piUliltlUIC. 

THE  ABOVE  are  extracts  only 

Complete  Investment  List  with  .  " 

men.  Stock.,  British  and  Foreign"  Ra^Zvs  Foreitn  Oovern- 

Companies,  may  be  had  on  appUoaUon  to™78’  C°rporation  Stock*>  and  Industrial' 

CORNFORTH  &  REACHER,  4  Queen  Victoria  Street  E  f 

UNtTED  TELEPHONE  No.  ,905.  ^  eei’ 

Telegraphic  Address:  “ CORNFORTH .  LONDON.” 
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BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 

irFNTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  &  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
GENERAL  “^^tVecoLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  ;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address  ;  BOOKMEN,  LONDON.  Code  :  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 
AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

CL  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  B00K- 

SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street, New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  Dy  their  Branch  House  m 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  STAN  DA KU 

PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

WANTED.— Type-Writing,  by  a  Lady.  MSS.  and  other 

Matter.  Terms  is.  per  1000  words,  or  2^d.  a  sheet.— Apply  Miss  Nichol¬ 
son,  13  Lloyd  Square,  Clerkenwell,  W.C. 

Note  Beady  at  Libraries  and  Booksellers \ 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  NILE  SPRINCS. 

By  Col.  Sir  HENRY  COLYILE,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 

Recently  British  Commissioner  in  Uganda. 

With  Numerous  Illustrations  and  Two  Map. 

Demy  8vo,  16s. 

“  A  valuable  addition  to  the  growing  literature  respecting  East  and 
Central  Africa.”—  Westminster  Gazette. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S  LIST. 

The  Temple  Bar  Magazine  for  October  contains  the 
opening  chapters  of  a  New  Serial  Story  by  Miss 
Douyall,  entitled  “  The  Madonna  of  a  Day.” 

Now  Ready,  Price  One  Shilling. 


London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street. 
New  York  :  70  Fifth  Avenue. 
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CHITRAL.  By  Spenser  Wilkinson. 

“  FRATERNAL  FRANCE.”  By  Rear-Admiral  Fitzgerald. 
rfffNT  FINANCE.  By  Observer.  , 

CORRESPONDENCE  (THE  TOURIST'S  PROBLEM.  By  A  Tourist). 

London:  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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MISS  BROUGHTON  S  New  Novel. 

SCYLLA  or  CHARYBDIS? 

IS  NOW  READY. 

In  one  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 


A  NEW  ANONYMOUS  NOVEL. 

NORMANSTOWE. 

In  three  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

“  A  remarkable  and  powerful  novel.” — Scotsman. 


By  “TASMA.” 

NOT  COUNTING  THE  COST. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Uncle  Piper  of  Piper’s  Hill." 

In  three  vols. ,  crown  8vo. 


NOW  READY. 

WILDERSMOOR. 

By'C.  L.  ANTROBUS. 

In  three  vols.,  crown  8vo. 


ALSO,  ON  TUESDAY  NEXT. 

THE  DESIRE  OF  THE  MOTH. 

By  CAPEL  VANE. 

In  two  vols. ,  crown  8vo. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 


DOWNEY  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  CARLETON  (Author of  “Traits 

and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry  ”).  By  D.  J.  O’Donoghue.  TwoVok. 

HYDE  PARK  FROM  DOMESDAY-BOOK  TO  DATE. 

By  John  Aston.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  [ October . 

KING  STORK  AND  KING  LOG:  A  Study  of  Modem 

Russia.  By  Stepniak.  Two  Vols.  [October. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  MANUAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

PHOTOGRAPHY,  ARTISTIC  AND  SCIENTIFIC.  By 

Robert  Johnson  and  A.  B.  Chatwood.  With  Fifty-four  Photographic 
Illustrations.  Demy  8ve,  10s.  6d. 

NEW  NOVELS, 

JACK  WESTROPP  :  an  Autobiography.  Two  Yols.^  _i2S. 
A  FALLEN  STAR:  a  Tale  of  the  Seven  Years’  War.  By 

Charles  Lowe.  6s.  |yns  tea  j. 

SCHOOLBOYS  THREE.  By  W.  P.  Kelly.  6s. 

THE  RAGGED  EDGE  :  Stories  of  the  African  Gold  Fields. 

By  Anna,  Countess  de  Bremont.  3s.  6d. 

ADVENTURES  OF  A  SHIP’S  DOCTOR.  By  Morley 

Roberts.  6s.  , 

GOLDEN  LADS  AND  GIRLS.  By  H.  A.  Hinkson.  6s. 
A  GENERATION.  By  R.  S.  Sievier.  Second  Edition.  6s. 
THE  COCK  AND  ANCHOR.  By  J.  Sheridan  Le 

Fanu.  5s.  _ _ 

DOWNEY  &  CO..  i2  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


Just  Published,  price  3s. ;  free  by  post  3s.  4hd. 

THE  OWENS  COLLEGE  CALENDAR 

For  the  Season  1895-96. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO..  London.  E.  CORNISH.  Manchester. - 

-THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

I  rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom . i*  8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World .  1  10  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  u  advance,  an* 
catch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail. 

Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London  W.C. 


S  October,  1895. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


MESSRS.  ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS, 

the  AMAZING  MARRIAGE.  b7  George  Meredith. 

2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  12s. 


EAST-  THE  MARVELLOUS  ADVENTURES 


«rP.f  Fell^rfiu  SoTco1ie,eByOxfoerdRiiht,t,Honv9.ErCE  X‘  CuR*°*. 

Asia  and  Persia.”  New  and  r'h»  °rj-  Autl*o.r  of  ‘Russia  in  Central 
late  War  in  the  Eas't.  With  IlLraOonf  ‘Sa^own  “g.ter  °n  the 

THE  KEY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  THF 

De£J£e£ (Retired) ?li«  Ad“A“  R’  C?LQUH0UN‘  Indian  Pubhc 
F.R.C.I.,  A.M  ICE  &c  CnldA\?‘I|1SM'at0rrf  JIashonaland;F.R.G.S 
Society ;  Special  Correspondent^ tlie^/w^1  VewS„the  RVal,  Ge°graPhical 

FAMILIAR  VERSE  for  CHILDREN. 

fop,feRMAVGALE-  Crated  by  Helen  Stratton.  Extra  crown  3vo“  id 


which  treaS the  Way  tt jlSm^nd  of  ^^05 Tnd^th^hel 
W>udS  pndr  Co“nt"es‘  Ed,ted  and  profusely  illustrated  by  Arthur  Layard 

Ca""°“  c“"-  -“i-iX 

THE  COMING  INDIVIDUALISM. 

By  A.  Egmont  Hake.  Demy  8vo. 

HIGHLAND  DRESS,  ARMS,  AND 

S°odetyMDe7  ARCH,EALD  CAMPEELL’  Pr€Sident  °f  1 “*  Highland 


TH|-  0F  HINDUSTAN. 

Illustrated.  Large  crown  8vo,  £s.  64  Chapter  by  S‘r  W’  W‘  Hunter. 

the  PASTON  LETTERS.  1422-1509  4  New 

Edit! DU,  containing  upwards  of  aoo  r  vrft  ^  A^ew 

5»L*S  »'  xezszjss 

CHILD-WOBLD  BALLADS.  By  Mrs.  Piatt.  Crown 

TH! L?M2S?J.  S5™$  »»«  other  Poems.  By 

W1w82  J5K.  .CMeHy  written  in  India. 

THE  BRAIN  OF  AN  ARMY.  By  Spenser  Wur 

!CltkeA  CrownBvo?"^  *****  by  L°rd  Rorerts-  V‘G‘>  and  Count 
CAPT.  WILLIAM  SIBORNE. 

THE  WATERLOO  CAMPAIGN.  1815  Fourth 

and  Plln,,  i0uWnd  i^ed  ZT^ut^d^/ss.  IT**  °f  Ge°’eraIs-  *5  MaPs 

i lie  !•  rench  as  it  is  to  the  Allies.  °  * arca  on  ^aris-  It  is  as  fair  to 

WILLIAM  BEATTY,  M.D.,  SURGEON  OF  H.M.S.  VICTORY. 

AN  AUTHENTIC  NARRATIVE  OF  TFTF 

c^iV!»w“i£SS2,,i,»tL3?" ,*°J-  s““d 

CITY  CHURCHES.  By  a.  e.  Daniell.  With 

numerous  Illustrations  by  Leonard  Martin.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THfr.,H?t^IlEDGE  0F  LTFE-  By  Julius  Hurst. 


A  ££W  VOLUME,  by  the  Author  of  “Muggleton 

ANs,ISPSSI°NISr  DIARY.  By  Helmuth 

[ Acme  Library t 

ANGELA  S  LOVERS.  By  Dorothea  Gerard. 

[Acme  Library. 

A  SIININE  CONVICTION.  By  George  Sr. 

[  Acme  Library. 

VILL ANI'S  CHRONICLES.  A  Selection,  with  an 

Introduction  by  Philip  Wicksteed.  111 

POPULAR  READINGS  IN  SCIENCE  By  Tohn 

College,^ ^Lticknow  han^DhiE^^oBERT^soihM3^1'5  ft 

Diagram.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  ’  L,uu->  B.Sc.  With 


HECEXTL  Y  _P  UBLISHE 1). 

THE  ALPS  FROM  F.ND  TO  END.  Bv  Sir 

U  illiam  Martin  Conway.  With  too  Illustrations  by  A  D  Mfr  •  5 
*  .L a!'  fmy  r°'  C-l0th'  S’l t  top.  One  Guinea  net  Second  Efc  "'4 

PhotograyJr0ea PUte^ m SW^ib^lV^ 

application  at  the  Booksellers’.  S  ^  )  a  tew  left  for  sale.  Price  on 

ICEBOUND  ON  KOLGUEV.  A  Chapter  in  Dip 

numerous  Drawings  in  the  Text  bv  the  Author^nJi  CS0™ymper'  and 
Sketches  and  Photographs  by  the  Author  I  -,r  dJ*y  E(i'varcl  Thornton  from 
One  Guinea  net.  Second  Edition?  Large  demy  8vo,  cloth,  g,lt  top, 

STUDiES  IN  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  ANIMALS 

By  E.  Bonavia,  M.D.  With  ,48  Illustrations,  fcap  4T0,  aifneL  AJjb’ 

GUSTAVE  FLAUBERT,  as  seen  in  his  Works 

Uons,  i°4rsr.CSP0  By  j0HN  CHARLES  Tarver‘  Lemy  8vo.  VlUusS 


SOME  XE1V  NOVELS. 
TH?ro?n^^DER  0F  SHASTA.  By  Bram  Stoker. 

TH5o,CE?EKIM  INN*  By  F  C  Dibdin-  Crown 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  HIS  PICTURE  By  Sidney 

Pickering.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  J  L1 


MEMORIES  OF  SEVEN  CA  MPATfiJc 

Record  of Thirt;  S^in*"„d.anifeJS5^Sj^  \  u  & 

RAnJb!SV  the,5!uda"-,  By  James  Howar  dThokrto"  C  b"' M  b’ 

FIFTH  EDITION  NOW  READY 

MYriAFFcfH  WIFE.  By  cure  Holla™. 


^  ARCH1BALD  C°™A£  *-  «  •*  ^of.  EDWARD  ADDER’S  Putlicall0„s,  M  may 
now  be  obtained  from  any  Bookseller.  A  full  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  ENGLISH 
REPRINTS,  30  vols. ;  An  ENGLISH  GARNER,  8  vols. ;  The  ENGLISH  SCHOLAR’S  LIBRAR  Y, 
16  vols.,  &c. ;  may  be  obtained  from  any  Bookseller,  or  from  the  Publishers, 

ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  14  Parliament  Street,  Westminster. 

Publishers  to  the  India  OjJlce. 
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Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin’s  New  Books. 

OUTRE-MER:  Impressions  of  America.  By  Faii 

“  is lS»g&  nmi've  felicity 

unftes^hebslght  Sf  The  ' philoVophw  w"th  the  charm  of  the  story-teller.  Da,  y 
feUgraph.  “An  analyst  of  the  first  water.  -  Graphic. - - 

jLAPOLEON  S  LAST  VOYAGES.  With  Notes  and  Illus- 

^^^^“To^Uh'Mnr  at  periods  which  marked  strange 
turning-points  in  his  career.  — Daily  Chronicle. - - - 

HANS  BREITMANN  IN  GERMANY.  TYROL 

Frontispiece.  Cloth.  3s.  6d.  rheerful  and  will  be  a  source 

“The  work  from  first  to  last  is  singularly  fr.es.h,®  expressed  with  peculiar, 

of  nleasure  to  all  who  enjoy  an  outflow  of  genial  humour  express 

but  oronounced,  literary  art.  —Scotsman. - 

‘  "  HALF-CROWN  SERIES. 

DIANA'S  HUNTING.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 

DREAMS.  By  Olive  S  hreiner. 

Each  demy  i2mo,  cloth. _ _ _ _ _ 

WILMOT’S  CHILD  :  A  Domestic  Incident.  By  Atev 

Nvn-f-  Bachelor  and  Student.  Paper  covers.  is-_6d. - - - 

STANDISH  O'GRADY’S  NEW  BOOK.  t, 

TURIN  OF  GOLD:  A  Tale  of  Adventure.  By 

TH^ta^dis^O  C.KADV,  Author  of  Finn  and  his  Companions.’  8vo,  clot  ,  5  • 

- latest  volumes  of  the  “pseudonyms”  and 

TH  L“  AUTONYMS.”  Paper,  is.  6d.  each;  cloth,  as  each.  f 

A  WHITE  UMBRELLA.  By  Sarnia.  (“Pseudony.  .  ) 
MOLLY  DARLING !  And  Other  Stories.  By  Mrs.  Hunger- 

KAFIR  stories!  By  W.  C.  Scully.  (“  AutonymT)_ 

- -  SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  DOCTOR,  HIS  WIFE,  AND  THE,  (CLOPKVr0^ty 

Anna  Katharine  Greek,  Author  of  “  The  Leavenworth  Case,  Kc.  Front. 

“  In  the’construction  of  an  ingenious  plot  Miss  Anna  Kato  Sie^f.”‘° 

beat  ;  and  herein  she  is  rather  above  than  below  her  usual  very  ^J^rLcle. 


48th  Thousand.  _ 

HOW  TO  BE  HAPPY  THOUGH  MARRIED:  Hand 

book  to  Marriage.  Paper  covers  is.  "—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  The  Murray  of  Matrimony  and  the  Baedeker  01  t»nss. _ _ _ 

New  Volume  of  “  The  New  Irish  Library.” 

LIFE  OF  PATRICK  SARSFIELD  (Earl  of  Lucan). 

By  Dr.  John  Todhunter.  Paper,  is.  ;  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s. 

London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square. 


COMPLETION  OF  KERNER’S  BOTANY. 

Now  ready,  in  imperial  8vo,  with  about  1,000  Original  Woodcut 
Illustrations,  and  16  Plates  in  Colours. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  PLANTS: 

THEIR  FORMS,  GROWTH,  REPRODUCTION, 

AND  DISTRIBUTION. 

From  the  German  of  ANTON  KERNER  VON  MARILAUN, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Vienna. 

By  F.  W.  OLIVER,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Quain  Professor  in 
University  College,  London. 

With  the  Assistance  of  MARIAN  BUSK,  B.Sc., 
and  MARY  EWART,  B.Sc. 

The  Complete  Work  is  now  ready  in  the  following  styles: 

Four  Half-Vols.,  uncut  edges,  cloth,  price  50s.  net.  Two 
Volumes,  gilt  top  edge,  cloth,  price  50s.  net;  Two  Volumes, 
half-morocco,  gilt  edges,  price  63s.  net. 

London  :  BLACK1E  &  SON,  Limited,  50  Old  Bailey. 


SOCIETY  FOR 

PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 


TUP  ROMANCE  OF  SCIENCE— THE  SPLASH  OF  A 

T  D?OP  By  Prof.  WORTHINGTON  Wfth  numerous  Diagrams.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  is.  6d. 

MANUALS  OF  SCIENCE— PHYSIOLOGY.  By  Prof. 

Macalister.  Fcap.  Svo,  limp  cloth,  is. 

THF  DAWN  OF  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE  —  THE 

T  GREEKEP1C  By  Prof.  G.  C.  W.  Warr,  M.A.  With  Map.  Fcap.  Svo, 
cloth  boards,  3s. 

LIBRARY  EDITION,  for  School  Prizes,  &c.  Crown  Svo,  on  hand-made 
paper,  top  edges  gilt,  buckram  boards,  5s. ,  calf,  7s.  6d. 

awptfnt  HISTORY  FROM  THE  MONUMENTS. 

Edited  and  brought  up  to  date  by  the  Rev.  Prot.  A.  n. 
cloth  boards,  2s. 

SIMPLE  METHODS  FOR  DETECTING  FOOD  ADUL- 

TER  ATI  ON.  With  Diagrams.  By  J.  A.  Bower, 
boards,  2s. 

mpnq  a  CHAPTER  ON — RARE  BRITISH  VISITORS. 

BIRDS,  A  IHArilin  un  rC  FLS  &c  (Zoological  Department. 
British  Museum)!1  Coloured  Plate.  Crown  Svo, 

cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

b^lS^ 

tJ  interesting^acls^f  turdkife^which°form  a  contribution  to  our  know- 

ie“Wefbaavern‘ th^  but  p^or 'the  work  itself.  Th< tp* « 

D I0?™  H.  .S.  ^anoCn?ff SR  Cath^  With  Maps. 

Fcap.  8 vo,  cloth  boards,  3s. 

irrrF  HOMO  ECCE  REX.  Pages  from  the  Story  of  the 

Chmanicra^^ 

3s.  6d.  ;  buckram  boards,  4s. 

ATTILA  AND  HIS  CONQUERORS.  By  Mrs.  Rundle 

AT1CHARLEtAuThorof‘'TheChronidesoftheSeh6nberg-CottaFam,ly.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

T?rrF  ANPTTLA  DOMINI.  Mary,  the  Mother  of 

ECCE  AJNLILIjA  r  ,F5  Author  of  “  Chronicles  of  the  SchSn- 

laym^;"  smallLpostH8Avo,  printed  in  red  and  black,  cloth  boards,  2s 


NEW  EDITION,  CAREFULLY  REVISED. 

Just  published,  the  Twelfth  Edition  (Forty-sixth  Thousand),  medium  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  7s.  6d. 

THE  UNIVERSE; 

OR,  THE  INFINITELY  GREAT  AND  THE  INFINITELY 

LITTLE. 

A  Sketch  of  Contrasts  in  Creation,  and  Marvels  Revealed  and  Explained 
by  Natural  Science. 

By  F.  A.  POUCHET,  M.D. 

Illustrated  by  273  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  4  Plates  in  Colours. 
The  Work  may  also  be  had  in  morocco  antique,  price  16s. 

London-.  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Limited,  50  Old  Bailey. 
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CHIEF  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHIES:  Platonism.  By 

Rev.  T.  B.  Strong.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s. 

CHIEF  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHIES:  Neoplatonism. 

LtllBy  Rev.  C.  Bigg,  D.D.  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  boards,  3s. 

Tvr  TTir  LESUTO  A  Sketch  of  African  Mission  Life. 

IN  ^Rev.CrnonWinnicoMBE.  Illustrated.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  5s. 

xmw  CHRISTIAN  RELIGIOUS  SYSTEMS.  The  Religion 

NON-CHKIMIAPI  Mk  .  its  Weakness,  its  Origin,  its  Influence. 

0BVthRev.rW.eST.  CLA.R  T,soALL,  M.A.,  C.M.S.  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  boards,  *. 

AnrTKTTNF  AND  HIS  COMPANIONS:  By  the  Right 

AUCSvSG™  Brown",  B  D  DUC.L„  Lishop  of  Stepney.  Small  post  8v,, 
cloth  boards,  2s. 

FNGLAND’S  MISSION  TO  INDIA.  Some  Impressions 

ENUfmmJa  Recent  Visit.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Alfred  Barry,  D.D.,  D.C.  - 
Small  post  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s. 

thf  “HIGHER  CRITICISM”  AND  THE  VERDICT 

T THF  MONUMENTS  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Savce,  Queen  s  College, 
olfoTd  FUthSon  Demyy8vo.  Buckram,  beve  led  boards,  7,  6d. 

..  A  real,y  valuable  and  important  work  ;  perhaps  the  best  which  Professor  Sayce 
has  yet  written.”—  The  Academy. 

rtiTTf  T7AP17  r\V  THF  DFFP  A  Devotional  Commentary 

THEE^EJ5L™ —  -  —  r,„,- 

&c.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  7s.  6d. 

THE  DAWN  OF  CIVILIZATION  (EGYPT  AND  CHAL- 

D.EA).  5,!>:P™fcS;"r McClure  With  Map  and  over  ,70  Illustrations. 
Demy  4to  (ap^roxima'.ely),  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  24, 

*.*  "Not  only  does  every  page  bristle  j" .“e/fraorfinardy'wide  knowledge  o 
footnote-  and  references  beare  witness  the  translator,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
the  author,  and  the  paUence  and  sktH  of  th^  ^  t[  red  with  profuse 

editor’s  share  in  the  work.  The  maps  a  ’  nd  beautifully  drawn, 

prodigality  throughout  the  text,  are  well  chosen  a  Reliquary. 

London:  NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  W.C.  ; 

43  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET',  E.C.; 

Brighton:  129  NORTH  ST  REE  I. 


5  October,  1895. 
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Messrs.  Hutchinson  &  Co.’s  New  Boohs 

THf.  >?o™,^HA°i^EDONr  the  Neiv  Story  bv  F. 

and  H^«..  ••  rtneAxsK  s'gs  «. h,sh- 

a  woman  ,Se  . 

Edition  is  in  the  press.  In  cloth  gilt  ^  ™USted‘  A  Second 

A  DEADLY*  rnp7'  E  *l:itGE  LffI"s  Kew  Kovel, 

ready  this  day,  in  cloth  gilt0™*006  °f  ^  Xorthern  Seas,  is 

?aFn  18^8'  b>'  Imbert  de  Saint- 
Wil1  156  Eriday  next,  in  cloth>gj|° 

rit£t?BnS?%  SJSzfJ*  «  Ne,v  Writ« 


he  Saturday  Review. 


JOHN  C.  NIMMO’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

n  -i/  1  A  NEW  W°RK  BY  VIOLET  FANE 

Pr^dTor"  Eng  land" 'at!  d  Amenca  t^A^H^H^d  Slxt>'  Copies  only 
numbered.  Pace  ios.  6d.  net  Arnolds  Handmade  Paper,  each. 


—  -  uu.  net. 

UNSf.L?£0SS  AND  CRESCENT. 

And  nT;e„Were  ?en\d  b>'  Park  a"d  glade 
And  jjlea^nce.  neath  the  spreading  shade 

0rr%&&  oaks-  and  * hereP  the  chLes 
w"r  ‘llage,  Sle.cPles-  bo™e  afar, 

Would  rise  and  mingle  with  the  rhymes  • 

Otfbh,o7hea'i.:he  crescent  and  the* star  ' 

On  blood-red  banner  wave  on  high 
_ Contrasted  with  a  bluer  sky.  8 


Poems 


,  _ _ _  third  edition 

Aster." dShS^sM®;  ^  ^  AUth°r  °f  “  A  Yellow 
THE  ZEIT-GEIST  LibR.\RY  Cpaper’  IS-  6d’’  belnS  a  volume  of 

of  fi“  P”“  f  »«r  *o,k.  achievement 

Comedy  in  Spasms/  in  short,  is  nT^beTyerioL^K  fee‘  proud-  '  A 
boasts  ofliterary  discernment.  '  -  TheQuecn  lo°ked  b-v  an>’  reader  who 

Ey  the  Author  of  “  Til  E  srrrr.  „  „  _ _ 

COURTSHIP  BY  COMMAND  -  A  m 

Play.  ByM.M.BuKE  mthF  n  A  y  °f  NaPole°n  at 
Title  by  the  same  Author!  In  crown  Vignette 

™  , - -  \On  October  io. 
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CHRONICLE. 

HTHE  event  of  the  week,  of  course,  is  the  news  that 
Antananarivo  was  occupied  by  French  troops  on  the 
30th  ult.,  and  that  terms  of  peace,  subject  of  course  to 
ratification  by  the  Government  of  the  Republic,  were 
arranged  within  twenty-four  hours.  On  Thursday  last 
the  French  Government  received  official  advices  from 
Andriba  that  Antananarivo  wasoccupied  after  “a  brilliant 
action.”  It  was,  of  course,  either  General  Duchesne  or 
one  of  his  subordinates  who  described  the  action  as  bril¬ 
liant  ;  but  no  such  reflection  finds  a  hearing  in  Paris. 
The  chosen  of  the  democracy,  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
went  almost  crazy  with  joy  on  hearing  the  news.  After 
congratulating  themselves,  we  imagine,  on  having  post¬ 
poned  the  opening  of  the  Chambers,  they  telegraphed 
felicitations  to  General  Duchesne,  his  officers,  non-com¬ 
missioned,  and  men,  and — no,  the  Lefevre  carriages  were 
not  mentioned.  In  the  same  despatch  they  appointed 
General  Duchesne  a  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  begged  him  to  “  forward  without  delay  his 
recommendations  concerning  the  rewards  for  his  forces.” 
As  we  predicted  a  month  ago,  these  mediocrities  will  do 
their  best  to  turn  Duchesne’s  head  and  make  of  him 
another  Boulanger.  The  precious  despatch  further  pro¬ 
mises  to  every  man  in  the  expedition  a  Madagascar  medal, 
and  so  ends,  we  may  hope,  the  Madagascar  muddle. 

The  “Times”  is  loftily  contemptuous  of  those  people 
who  have  “rather  hastily  assumed”  that  the  recent  dis¬ 
turbances  in  Constantinople  show  that  the  Armenians 
are  not  the  meek  Christians  they  have  been  represented 
1  to  be,  and  who  have  accordingly  tried  to  “work  up,  if 
(possible,  some  sort  of  reaction  in  favour  of  England’s 
1  ‘ancient  ally.’”  The  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  “Times” 
“to  work  up"  this  Armenian  question  into  a  new  sort  of 
I  Bulgarian  atrocity  sensation  would  be  amusing  were  it 
not  fraught  with  danger  to  British  interests.  Hatred  of 
the  Turk  and  sympathy  with  the  Christian  populations 
subject  to  Turkish  rule  constitute  the  one  fragment  of 
old  Gladstonian  Liberalism  which  the  “Times”  has 
preserved.  It  was  not  a  venerable  creed,  in  our  opinion, 
(at  any  time,  and  this  fraction  of  it,  mainly  factitious, 
was  not  the  most  worthy  to  be  retained.  But  the 
“Times”  holds  to  it  in  the  hope,  apparently,  that  long 
adherence  to  this  single  article  of  faith  may  suffice  to 
demonstrate  its  consistency,  whereas  in  truth  it  only 
serves  to  show  us  hovv  far  the  City  and  its  organ  have 
changed  for  the  better  in  recent  times.  The  Conservatism 
it  now  preaches  should  induce  the  “ Times”  to  extend 
some  show  of  sympathy  to  our  “  ancient  ally  ”  and  our 
traditional  policy. 

At  the  present  time,  when  English  interests  in  the 
Ear  East,  as  the  “Times’”  correspondent  has  ably 
Pointed  out,  are  being  injured  by  the  alliance  of  France 


and  Russia,  it  seems  like  madness  to  offend  our 

ancient  ally”  in  order  to  benefit  Russia  and  France, 
who  will,  no  doubt,  thank  us  afterwards,  as  they 
have  already  thanked  Germany  for  her  help  in  the  Far 
East,  by  contemptuously  ignoring  us.  The  Sultan,  we 
learn,  is  much  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  the  British 
fleet,  at  Lemnos,  and  has  sent  repeated  messages  to  the 
British  Embassy,  describing  the  measures  which  have 
been  taken  to  preserve  order  and  tranquillity,  and  pray- 
ing  that  the  ships  may  be  withdrawn.  The  ambassadors, 
too,  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  have  joined  those  of 
Great  Britain,  I- ranee,  and  Russia  in  exhorting  the  Porte 
to  take  steps  to  prevent  further  bloodshed.  No  doubt 
the  Porte  will  act  upon  this  advice,  and  then  perhaps 
Lord  Salisbury  may  find  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing, 
in  company  with  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  while 
leaving  France  and  Russia  to  “squeeze”  the  Porte 
further  if  they  care  to  run  the  risk. 

The  protest  of  the  Pope  against  the  recent  celebrations 
in  Rome  turns  out  to  be,  contrary  to  the  general  expec¬ 
tation,  a  mild-mannered  document,  in  which  the  effect 
of  pathos  rather  than  of  vigorous  denunciation  is  plainly 
aimed  at.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
Cardinal  Rampolla,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  kind 
of  epistle  which  that  irreconcilable  Ultramontane  poli¬ 
tician  would  himself  have  penned.  Its  tone  of  gentle 
melancholy,  through  which  a  certain  wistful  hopefulness 
shines  forth,  seems  to  show  indeed  that  the  counsels  of 
the  more  Liberal  Cardinals  are  in  the  ascendency  at  the 
Vatican,  and  that  the  chances  of  an  intelligent  compro¬ 
mise  with  the  Monarchy  are  increasing. 

We  have  all  been  hoping  in  England  that  the  wretches 
who  murdered  our  fellow-countrymen  and  countrv- 
women  in  China  should  be  brought  to  trial  and  to 
punishment.  But  the  special  correspondent  of  the  “  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  ”  gives  us  so  ghastly  an  account  of  the 
examination  of  those  supposed  to  be  implicated  in  the 
Hwasungoutragesthatourdesire  for  justice  is  turned  into 
sick  loathing.  “The  poor  wretches,” he  says, are  brought 
in  handcuffed,  looking  filthy,  wild,  ghastly,  half-starved  ; 
but  a  few  days  of  Yamen  prison  life  makes  them  more 
like  beasts  than  men.  Their  handcuffs  are  taken  off 
whilst  in  the  court — an  exquisite  irony  of  hinted  mercy, 
for  they  have  to  kneel  all  the  time  whilst  before  the 
court ;  and  as  they  all  begin  by  lying,  swearing  they 
were  nowhere  near  the  scene,  and  so  on,  the  instruments 
of  torture  are  quickly  brought  in.  A  thin-linked  chain 
is  coiled  on  the  floor.  On  this  the  prisoner,  bare-kneed, 
must  kneel  ;  then  his  head  is  dragged  back  and  up,  a  id 
his  pigtail  is  tied  high  up  to  a  rack  ;  a  pole  is  then 
thrust  across  his  legs  or  the  back  of  his  knees,  and  two 
soldiers  stand  on  either  end,  crushing  the  poor  wretch’s 
knees  into  the  chain  coils,  causing  intense  agony.  This 
the.  English  Consul,  Mr.  Mansfield,  could  not  stand,  and 
insisted  the  thing  should  be  stopped.” 
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The  torture  was  continued,  however,  the  correspondent 
tells  us,  in  another  room  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  At 
length  it  was  effective,  and  two  magistrates  went  out  to 
obtain  the  confessions  :  “  The  prisoner  was  brought 
back,  his  face  and  body  streaming  with  sweat,  and  his 
one  garment,  a  pair  of  wide  blue  drawers,  soaked  with 
the  sweat  of  his  agony.  Then  he  began  to  tell  somewhat, 
but  again  held  back,  when  the  mandarins  threatened  to 
torture  him  again.  ‘  No  need  strike  ;  I  will  tell  !  ’  he 
cried  ;  and  he  told  his  story.  Six  of  these  wretches  were 
at  one  time  flattened  in  the  Yamen  dust,  one  of  them  the 
alleged  murderer  of  little  Herbert  Stewart.  One  had  a 
spear  and  an  eiderdowm  quilt.  The  lawyer  with  the  long 
finger  nails,  who  planned  the  whole  massacre,  was  there, 
as  was  the  one  who  tried  to  commit  suicide  by  cutting 
his  throat.  This  Dr.  Gregory  has  sewn  up,  and  it  is 
doing  well  ;  he  was  in  irons,  but  quiet,  while  his  throat 
was  dressed.” 

And,  finally,  the  callous  insensibility  of  the  Chinese 
character  is  revealed  by  a  little  touch  that  could  not  be 
surpassed  by  the  most  dramatic  imagination.  After 
describing  how  “one  was  in  the  court  who  could  not 
walk  from  a  beating  ;  another  who  could  not  kneel — 
his  knees  all  broken,  bleeding  from  the  chain  links 
crushed  into  them,  and  his  thighs  all  lacerated  from  the 
bamboo  ;  he  could  barely  move  with  agony,”  the  corre- 
pondentgoes  on  :  “In  the  midst  of  such  terrible  misery, 
cakes  and  tea,  apples,  and  even  wine  are  handed  round  for 
the  mandarins  and  foreigners  to  refresh  themselves  ;  and 
the  natives  could  not  understand  why  some  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  their  eyes  and  ears  filled  with  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  misery  and  agony,  pushed  these  niceties  aside,  refus¬ 
ing  to  eat.” 

The  Progressives  upon  the  London  County  Council 
have  so  persistently  pursued  a  dog-in-the-manger 
policy  in  regard  to  London  improvements  that  they  are 
no  longer  able  to  excite  our  indignation  They  refused  to 
complete  the  southern  approach  to  the  Tower  Bridge, 
and  so  rendered  that  expensive  structure  practically 
useless,  simply  because  the  House  of  Lords  would  not 
accept  their  theory  of  betterment.  Just  now  they  have 
hung  up  for  another  year — Heaven  knows  why — the 
important  scheme  for  a  new  road  between  the  Strand 
and  Holborn.  The  members  who  opposed  the  motion 
to  draft  a  Bill  for  Parliament  did  not  condescend  to 
explain  their  reasons,  but  took  refuge  in  the  absurd 
pedantry  that  the  standing  orders  enjoin  that  a  motion 
involving  an  application  to  Parliament  must  relate  to  the 
ensuing  session,  and  be  adopted  before  the  Council 
rises  for  the  summer  recess.  No  one  knows  what  was 
working  in  the  minds  of  these  ridiculous  faddists,  but 
London  will  do  well  to  remember  their  attitude. 
The  Moderates  voted  with  one  accord  for  the 
suspension  of  the  standing  orders,  showing  that  at 
least  they  put  the  convenience  of  five  millions  of 
people  before  the  pettifoggeries  of  red-tape.  One  of  the 
speakers  argued  that  as  London  had  waited  six  years 
for  the  street,  she  might  easily  wait  another  twelve- 
month — on  the  principle,  we  suppose,  that  bad  should 
make  us  resigned  to  worse. 

It  seems  probable  that  a  three-cornered  conflict 
between  President  Kruger,  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain  is  about  to  take  place.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that  three  such  men  would  have 
preferred  compromise  to  a  contest ;  and  no  doubt  Mr. 
Rhodes  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  any  rate,  have  advanced 
to  this  point  of  enlightened  self-interest,  but  President 
Kruger  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  arrested  development 
on  this  point.  He  has  had  enough,  it  appears  of 
“  dealings  ”  with  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  now  prefers  war  to 
further  words.  The  situation  is  a  complicated  one,  with 
many  possibilities,  but  it  admits  of  brief  description. 
President  Kruger  wishes  to  throw  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  goldfields  of  the  Republic  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
the  Netherlands  Railway  Company,  which  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  Government  railway  of  the 
Transvaal.  This  railway  has  its  outlet  in  Delagoa  Bay, 
some  300  miles  from  Johannesburg;  but  Mr.  Rhodes’s 
railway,  which  is  to  reach  from  Cape  Town  to  Cairo, 
already  passes  the  south-western  frontier  of  the  Trans¬ 
vaal,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  wishes  to  keep  for  his  railway  a 


“  fair  proportion  ”  of  the  traffic  from  the  goldfields  ;  an< 
when  Mr.  Rhodes  pleads  for  a  “fair  proportion,”  h< 
must  be  very  hard  pressed  indeed. 

He  is  hard  pressed.  President  Kruger  has  not  onh 
laid  prohibitory  rates  on  the  railway  traffic  of  Mr 
Rhodes’s  line  from  the  point  at  which  it  enters  the  Trans¬ 
vaal,  but  he  has  also  closed  the  wagon  roads  across 
the  frontier  in  order  that  goods  may  not  be  taken  tc 
the  border  by  rail,  and  thence  forwarded  to  Johannes¬ 
burg  by  wagon.  As  the  “  Times  ”  says  :  “  President 
Kruger  has  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  that  belongs 
to  the  commercial  policy  of  the  last  century  ”  ;  he  has 
tried  “  to  divert  a  current  of  trade  from  its  accustomed 
channel,”  but  as  the  “Times,”  being  a  thick-and-thir 
supporter  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  does  not  say,  Presidenl 
Kruger  is  trying  to  divert  this  current  of  trade  from  its 
accustomed  channel  into  a  better  channel.  Delagoa 
Bay  is  but  three  hundred  miles  from  Johannesburg,  while 
Cape  Town  is  nearly  three  times  that  distance  from  the 
capital  of  the  Transvaal ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  Delagoa 
Bay  is  properly  developed,  and  new  trade  connections: 
formed,  President  Kruger  argues,  goods  will  find  their 
outlet  quicker  and  cheaper  along  the  short  Netherlands 
railway  to  Delagoa  Bay  than  by  Mr.  Rhodes’s  long  line 
to  Cape  Town.  But  this  is  not  the  case  at  present,  and 
manifestly  President  Kruger  should  have  waited  till  the 
Netherlands  Railway  had  outstripped  its  rivals  in  fair 
competition. 

We  say  rivals,  for  yet  another  Richmond  is  now  in  the 
field  in  the  shape  of  the  Natal  line  from  Johannesburg 
to  Port  Durban.  This  last  line  hopes  to  beat  the  Cape 
line  because  it  covers  a  shorter  distance,  and  hopes  tc 
beat  the  still  shorter  Netherland  line  because  its  outlet 
will  be  better  managed  than  is  the  Portuguese  Port  of 
Delagoa.  Manifestly,  as  we  have  said,  the  decision 
which  is  to  be  the  most  successful  of  these  three  lines 
should  be  left  to  open  competition.  But  President 
Kruger  will  not  have  open  competition  ;  as  we  have 
seen,  he  has  resorted  to  differential  rates  to  gain  his 
ends.  “  Hundreds  of  loaded  w'agons  are  waiting,”  the 
“Times”  is  informed,  “  upon  the  Transvaal  border,  and 
Mr.  Rhodes’s  railway  is  choked  with  traffic  from  the 
frontier  of  the  Transvaal  to  the  centre  of  the  Orange; 
Free  State.”  Of  course,  this  must  be  regarded  as  Mr. 
Rhodes’s  view  of  the  matter.  He  controls  the  telegraph 
lines  from  Cape  Town  to  England  ;  he  owns  the  chief 
papers  in  South  Africa,  and  we  have  had  occasion  more 
than  once  to  remark  that  Mr.  Rhodes’s  interests  are 
protected  to  some  extent  by  the  rapidity  with  wThich  his 
views  are  transmitted  to  England. 

The  “Times”  naturally  makes  itself  Mr.  Rhodes’s 
advocate,  and  warns  President  Kruger  that  his  policy 
“cannot  be  viewed  without  extreme  concern  by  the 
advocates  of  a  peaceful  and  progressive  policy  in  South 
Africa.”  It  goes  on  to  show  that  while  the  foreign 
population  of  the  Transvaal  numbers  60,000  adult  males, 
and  the  Dutch  population  only  15,000,  yet  no  language 
but  Dutch  is  recognized  in  the  Courts,  rights  of  fran¬ 
chise  are  withheld  from  the  foreigner,  rights  of  public 
meeting  denied  him,  andthe  taxation  of  companies  carried 
to  the  verge  of  plunder,  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  In  fine, 
now  that  the  “public  rights  and  private  interests”  of  the 
foreigner  in  the  Transvaal  are  alike  attacked,  “the 
restraining  influences  on  which  the  peace  of  civilized 
societies  depends  are  dangerously  weakened.” 

While  we  yield  to  no  one  in  the  determination  to  defend 
British  interests,  we  regard  this  language  of  the 
“Times,”  which  is  practically  the  language  of  menace, 
and  which  at  least  calls  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  back 
up  Mr.  Rhodes  against  President  Kruger,  as  probably 
unwise,  and  at  all  events  premature.  Huge  injustice, 
such  as  the  “Times”  pictures,  will  not  be  suffered  in 
silence  by  the  40,000  Englishmen  in  the  Transvaal 
without  good  reason.  We  shall  wait  to  hear  their 
protests  before  indulging  in  threats,  or  advocating  action 
which  might  band  against  us  all  the  Dutchmen  in  South 
Africa.  President  Kruger,  we  may  be  sure,  will  not 
play  the  game  of  his  enemy,  as  Lobengula  is  said  to  have 
done.  And  Mr.  Chamberlain  does  not  need  to  be 
instructed  as  to  how  British  interests  should  best  be 
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j  maintained.  We  refuse  to  take  the  matter  as  seriously 
:  as  the  “  Times  ”  takes  it ;  although  President  Kruger 
does  not  grant  the  franchise  to  the  uitlander ,  he  must 
have  studied  their  interests  and  prejudices  much  more 
'  carefully  than  the  “  Times  ”  gives  him  credit  for,  or  we 
should  long  ago  have  heard  accounts  of  his  tyranny  that 
would  have  made  our  hair  stand  on  end.  No,  no,  Mr. 
Rhodes;  you  profess  to  be  able  to  “  deal  ”  with  anyone, 
let  us  see  you  deal  with  President  Kruger  without  crying 
through  the  “Times”  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  help 
you. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  impulse  of  the 
Bulgarian  Government  to  turn  out  the  whole  lot  of  its 
foreign  newspaper  guests  neck  and  crop.  The  princi¬ 
pality  has  been,  in  a  sense,  made  by  the  European  Press. 
For  ten  years  it  has  been  nursed,  petted, advertised,  and 
pulled  about  in  leading  strings  by  the  correspondents 
of  great  London,  Viennese,  and  Berlin  journals,  who 
were  able  to  impose  the  taste  for  reading  constantly 
about  Prince  Alexander,  or  Prince  Ferdinand,  or  Stam- 
bouloff  upon  a  large  portion  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
Bulgarians  became  very  proud  of  this  ceaseless  publicity. 
They  grew  to  look  for  press-cuttings  with  the  appetite 
of  a  successful  young  author.  But  then  all  at  once 
there  came  a  chilling  change.  The  murder  of  Stambouloff 
produced  effects  which  the  Bulgarians  had  not  dreamed 
j  of.  They  discovered  that  their  newspaper  friends  had 
turned  against  them  ;  they  found  themselves  described 
as  hopeless  barbarians,  assassins,  and  low  ruffians,  their 
Prince  and  his  Ministers  denounced  as  worthless  in¬ 
grates  and  poltroons,  their  country  scoffed  at  or  cursed 
as  a  nuisance.  Naturally  the  reaction  has  enraged  and 
embittered  them;  and  it  is  a  very  human  instinct  which 
prompts  them  to  visit  their  wrath  on  the  reporters.  We 
<lo  not  know  either  that  anybody  would  be  the  loser  for 
their  expulsion.  Bulgaria  has  ceased  to  be  of  journal¬ 
istic  value,  even  as  a  horrible  example. 

The  arrest  of  French  spies  in  Germany,  and  of  German 
-spies  in  France,  has  long  ceased  to  possess  the  element 
of  novelty,  or  to  attract  more  than  passing  attention. 
But  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  an  incident  of  this  sort, 
if  it  came  at  a  moment  of  international  ferment,  might 
serve  to  excite  passions  on  both  sides  of  the  Vosges 
as  readily  now  as  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The 
case  of  the  man  Schwarz,  who  with  his  family  has  been 
imprisoned  in  Paris,  is  one  particularly  calculated  to 
impress  the  French  imagination.  If  he  is  guilty  beyond 
■doubt,  as  the  “Temps”  declares,  he  is  something 
much  worse  than  an  ordinary  spy.  He  is  an  Alsatian 
by  birth,  served  in  the  French  army  during  the  war,  and 
afterward  elected  to  retain  his  French  nationality.  This 
gave  him  special  claims  to  official  consideration,  and 
secured  him  a  good  berth  in  the  police  service,  and  a 
decoration  to  boot.  It  also  put  him  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  patriotic  clubs  and  societies  which  M.  Deroulede  and 
his  friends  have  organized,  and  enabled  him  to  learn  the 
names  of  Frenchmen  who  were  sent  into  Germany  to 
spy  out  facts  about  the  fortresses,  and  to  warn  the 
Berlin  authorities  of  their  coming.  He  ranks,  therefore, 
in  the  public  mind  as  a  traitor  quite  as  base  as  Dreyfus, 
and  at  this  time  of  general  uneasiness  his  case  may 
easily  arouse  even  deeper  national  resentment. 

Now  that  Yale  has  beaten  Cambridge  in  the  athletic 
sports  by  eight  events  to  three,  every  one  will  attri¬ 
bute  the  supremacy  of  the  American  athletes,  as  the 
Cambridge  captain  does,  to  their  severer  system  of 
training.  The  truth  is  that  the  Americans  are  far  keener 
in  such  matters  than  we  are.  But  we  cannot  say  with 
Mr.  Horan  that  we  wish  to  see  their  severer  system  of 
training  adopted  on  this  side  of  the  water.  Athletics 
are  already  pushed  too  far  in  England.  Champions’ 
honours  are  usually  won  at  the  cost  of  shaken  health  and 
shortened  life.  It  seems  but  the  other  day  that  Muttle- 
burv  broke  down,  and  now  the  doctors  are  telling  us 
that  the  champion  athlete  generally  pays  the  supreme 
debt  to  Nature  between  forty  and  fifty.  It  is  coming  to 
be  recognized,  too,  that  nervous  collapses  are  almost  as 
often  due  to  youthful  overstraining  of  the  body  as  to  the 
mental  worry  and  anxiety  of  later  manhood.  We  hope 
that  as  these  truths  become  more  w  idely  known,  athletics 
will  be  taken  more  lightly  both  in  America  and  in  Eng¬ 


land.  They  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  means  to  the 
attainment  of  perfect  health,  and  not  as  an  end  in  them¬ 
selves  with  a  “  record  ”  as  the  highest  reward. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  “Courier,”  a  country 
paper  which  circulates  chiefly  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  and 
which  contains  a  long  and  interesting  article  by  Sir 
David  Salomons  on  horseless  carriages.  With  com¬ 
mendable  energy  and  enterprise  Sir  David  Salomons  is 
getting  up  an  exhibition  of  these  carriages  on  Tuesday 
the  15th  inst.  on  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Agricultural  show 
ground.  As  we  have  already  described  in  these  columns 
the  results  obtained  in  Paris  by  the  “Daimler  motor,” 
nothing  further  need  be  said  here  about  these  vehicles, 
save  that  those  propelled  by  benzine  or  by  petroleum 
appear  to  be  more  successful  than  those  which  depend 
upon  compressed  air  or  electricity.  We  are  so  mani¬ 
festly  behind  the  French  in  building  these  carriages, 
that  in  our  previous  articles  on  the  subject  we  attributed 
our  backwardness  to  the  state  of  the  law.  The  late 
Government  had  introduced  a  Bill  dealing  with  horseless 
carriages,  which  had  to  be  abandoned  in  consequence  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Ministry,  and  accordingly  we  inferred 
that  these  horseless  vehicles  would  fall  into  the  same 
category  as  traction  engines,  and  be  compelled  to  go  at 
a  rate  of  less  than  two  miles  an  hour,  and  be  preceded 
by  a  man  carrying  a  red  flag.  This,  Sir  David  Salomons 
declares,  is  not  the  case.  As  any  man  can  get  an  excise 
license  for  two  guineas  to  employ  a  horseless  carriage 
on  ordinary  roads,  Sir  David  Salomons  infers  that 
no  fresh  Act  of  Parliament  is  necessary,  and  only  desires 
that  not  merely  carriages  but  all  vehicles  should  be 
compelled  to  carry  lights  after  dark. 

Every  one  knows  the  change  (not  yet  completed)  that 
has  been  going  on  in  our  theatre  and  theatrical  criticism 
for  the  last  ten  years  ;  but  the  fact  that  a  similar  change 
has  been  taking  place  in  France,  and,  indeed,  in  most 
European  countries,  is  not  sufficiently  understood.  Yet  in 
Paris  the  similarity  is  astounding  :  has  its  Clement  Scott 
and  Bernard  Shaw  in  the  persons  of  Francisque  Sarcey 
and  Jules  Lemaxtre  ;  and  we  should  compare  Archer  as 
the  pioneer  of  the  new  movement  with  Antoine  were  it 
not  that  Antoine  is  not  only  an  excellent  critic,  but  also 
a  distinguished  actor,  an  extraordinary  stage-manager 
— a  man  of  original  and  powerful  genius.  Here,  as  in 
France,  the  innovators  have  heaped  contempt  on  the 
conventions  and  traditions  of  the  stage,  and  have  advo¬ 
cated  that  “  return  to  nature”  which,  guided  by  Words¬ 
worth,  rejuvenated  our  poetry,  and,  under  the  leading  of 
Balzac,  made  the  French  novel  an  incomparable  form 
of  art. 

Paris,  however,  has  been  luckier  than  London  in  find¬ 
ing  a  number  of  young  writers  who  have  tried  to  give 
dramatic  form  to  the  ideas  and  problems  of  the  present. 
M.  Paul  Hervieu  is  one  of  these,  and  his  play,  the 
“  Tenailles,”  just  produced  in  Paris,  has  created  an  even 
greater  sensation  than  his  recent  novel,  “  L’ Armature.” 
It  is  difficult  perhaps,  or  impossible,  to  characterize  the 
talent  of  M.  Hervieu  in  a  few  lines.  We  can  give  some 
notion  of  it,  however,  by  saying  that  he  appears  to  be 
akin  to  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  he  has 
their  love  of  raillery,  their  mordant  wit,  their  precision 
of  phrases  ;  he  might  be  a  lineal  descendant  of  Crebillon 
le  fils.  Of  course  “Tenailles”  did  not  startle  and 
attract  Paris  without  being  criticized  ;  its  subject  is  too 
realistic  to  be  even  described  here,  and  its  treatment  is 
as  bold  and  unconventional  as  its  subject.  Sarcey  as  a 
representative  critic  of  the  old  school  fell  upon  the  piece 
tooth  and  nail  ;  it  had  had  a  “  succes  dclatant,”  he 
acknowledged;  there  was  “power”  in  it  and  “one 
really  beautiful  scene,”  but — it  was  this,  that,  and  the 
other,  and  worst  of  all,  the  idea  of  “  duty”  was  not  to 
be  found  in  it. 

In  reply,  Hervieu  writes  to  the  “Temps,”  pointing 
out  that  duty  is  personified  in  one  of  the  characters, 
Pauline  Valauton,  who  has  one  of  the  chief  parts  in  the 
play.  In  referring  to  another  point,  Hervieu  very 
politely  ventured  to  hope  that  when  Sarcey  read  his  play, 
which  is  about  to  be  printed,  he  would  recognize  and 
so  forth.  This  gave  Sarcey  his  opportunity  :  “A  play 
is  not  made  to  be  read,  but  to  be  seen  across  the  foot- 
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lights,”  he  said,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
had  to  admit  that  “  Tenailles  ”  was  successful  on  the 
boards.  But  even  Sarcey  in  Paris  must  face  his  mistakes 
when  they  are  flagrant  :  he  will  not  admit  that  he  has 
made  any  ;  but  he  will  go  and  see  the  piece  again  when 
“the  special  public  that  now  crowds  to  the  theatre, 
whether  out  of  snobbishness  or  peculiarity  of  taste,  has 
exhausted,  and  has  given  place  to  the  great,  the  true 
public,  the  ordinary  man  (M.  Tout-le-monde),  whose  pulse 
Sarcey  loves  to  feel.”  Surely  nothing  so  ill-natured,  so 
stupid,  as  this  has  been  written  in  London  in  our  time, 
and  yet  Paris  pretends  to  be  “la  ville  lumi^re.” 

The  well-known  diplomatistwho  w'rites  in  the  “  Figaro” 
under  the  pseudonym  of  “  Whist  ”  has  just  published  an 
article  which  corroborates  our  view  of  Lord  Rosebery’s 
weakness  as  Foreign  Minister.  Speaking  of  Sir  Frank 
Lascelles  as  a  diplomatist,  “  Whist  ”  says  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  measure  him  because  of  Lord  Rosebery’s 
P  vacillation  ”  in  policy,  which  has  become  a  byword.” 

SIR  ALGERNON  BORTHWICK’S  PEERAGE. 

SIR  ALGERNON  BORTHWICK  is  shortly  about 
to  be  elevated  to  the  peerage,  or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  he  is  already  a  peer,  for  the  Queen  signed 
his  patent  nearly  a  month  ago.  He  has  not  yet 
received  his  writ  of  summons,  because  he  has  not 
yet  chosen  his  title,  and  because  the  party  managers 
did  not  think  it  expedient  to  hold  an  election  in  South 
Kensington  until  after  the  residents  in  that  select 
constituency  had  returned  from  their  autumn  holiday. 
After  Her  Majesty  has  signed  a  patent,  the  Garter 
King-at-Arms  writes  to  the  happy  patentee,  invit¬ 
ing  him  to  state  what  title  he  proposes  to  adopt,  and 
a  writ  of  summons  to  the  Upper  House  is  then 
made  out  in  the  new  name.  Sir  Algernon  would 
naturally  have  liked  to  call  himself  Lord  Borthwick  ; 
but  there  is  already  a  peer  of  that  name  it  seems,  who 
has  a  property  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  who 
is  a  well-known  stockbroker.  It  is  understood  that  Sir 
Algernon  will  choose  the  title  of  Baron  Glencorse,  Glen- 
corse  being  a  place  in  Midlothian  with  which  his  family 
has  been  connected  since  the  old  days  of  the  Border  wars. 
Her  Majesty  is  very  fond  of  Sir  Algernon  Borthwick, 
who  has  been  her  neighbour  in  the  Highlands  for  many 
years,  and  who  knows  how  to  amuse  his  Sovereign  by 
a  flow  of  conversation  well  spiced  with  good-natured 
personalities,  which  all  Royalties  like.  And,  indeed,  Sir 
Algernon  is  a  universal  favourite  in  what  Jeames  called 
“  the  upper  suckles,”  for  he  is  an  excellent  mimic,  and 
when  he  lays  himself  out  to  please  can  be  very  charming 
and  entertaining.  He  is  a  kindly,  well-favoured  worldling, 
not  likely  to  waste  his  time  or  his  good  things  on  the 
unsuccessful  or  the  unimportant,  but  still  pleasant  and 
courteous  to  all  with  whom  he  unavoidably  comes  in 
contact.  His  great  hit  in  life  was  the  reduction  of  the 
price  of  the  “Morning  Post”  from  threepence  to  a  penny 
and  the  opening  of  its  columns  to  the  discussion  of  Pro¬ 
tection  at  a  time  when  no  other  paper  would  allow  the 
question  to  be  argued.  Thus  the  middle  classes  could 
read  about  duchesses  and  the  “smart  set”  about  duties 
in  the  same  sheet  ;  and  all  were  pleased,  including  the 
proprietor,  whose  income  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  Sir  Algernon  Borthwick 
very  seldom  spoke,  and  when  he  did  he  made  no  im¬ 
pression,  for  in  truth  he  had  very  little  to  say.  He  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Conservative  Metropolitan 
Members  because  of  his  social  position  and  because  he 
had  a  big  house  in  Piccadilly  ;  but  he  could  never  drive 
that  unruly  team,  nor  did  he  ever  seriously  attempt  to, 
though  he  used  to  invite  his  colleagues  once  a  year  to  a 
sumptuous  dinner  at  some  club  or  hotel.  The  seat  in 
South  Kensington  is,  of  course,  perfectly  safe,  and  it  is 
reported  that  the  Kensingtonians  will  have  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  sending  to  Parliament  Lord  Warkworth,  the 
eldest  son  of  Earl  Percy,  and  grandson  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  Lord  Warkworth  is  only  twenty-four, 
took  his  degree  at  Oxford  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  is 
said  to  be  a  prodigy  of  platform  oratory.  His  mother 
is  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  so  that  he  has  been 
suckled  on  Blue-books  and  parliamentary  papers  ;  a 
candidate  with  a  brace  of  ducal  grandfathers  will  surely 
not  be  opposed  in  South  Kensington. 


FRANCE  AND  ENGLISH  INTERESTS  IN  CHINA, 


TT  seems  only  the  other  day  that  the  influence  o! 
-L  England  in  China  was  greater  than  that  of  an) 
other  country,  perhaps,  indeed,  greater  than  that  0! 
all  other  countries  combined.  But  a  year  ago  the 
power  of  the  purse  was  ours  ;  we  had  the  undividec 
control  of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  which 
afforded  China  the  only  revenue  upon  which  she  could 
raise  money,  and  this  revenue  was  in  the  main  due  tc 
British  trade  and  British  administration.  And  behind 
the  power  of  the  purse  we  had  also  the  power  of  the 
sword.  In  1842,  and  again  in  i860,  we  had  proved  ou? 
strength,  and  the  Chinese  saw  in  our  possession  oi 
Hongkong  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  our  nava! 
supremacy.  Now  everything  has  changed.  Thanks  tc 
Lord  Rosebery,  we  have  sunk  from  the  topmost  height 
of  influence  in  China  to  a  position  distinctly  inferior  to 
that  occupied  by  France  and  Russia,  and  our  fall  has 
entailed  not  only  loss  of  prestige  but  material  loss  a^ 
well. 

The  series  of  articles  on  the  Far  Eastern  question 
which  have  been  appearing  in  the  “Times”  from  the 
pen  of  “Our  Special  Correspondent,”  should  be  read 
by  every  one  who  wishes  to  understand  the  China  of 
to-day  and  the  position  we  have  come  to  occupy  ir; 
regard  to  the  Middle  Kingdom.  In  the  fifth  article! 
which  appeared  on  Tuesday  last,  and  which  dealt  with 
the  foreign  Powers  at  Pekin,  this  admirable  corre¬ 
spondent  sets  forth  what  England  and,  in  a  lesser  degree, 
Germany  have  lost,  and  what  France  and  Russia  have 
gained  during  the  last  six  months.  He  does  not  attempt 
to  explain  the  reasons  which  induced'  Germany  to  join 
France  and  Russia  in  robbing  Japan  of  the  fruits  of  her; 
victory,  but  he  clearly  shows  that  Germany  has  takenj 
nothing  by  her  ill-advised  action.  “  At  Pekin,”  he  saysj 
“where  Germany,  it  must  be  presumed,  looked  for  a 
reward,  scarcely  a  month  had  passed  before  she  was 
politely  elbowed  out  and  ignored  by  her  two  partners.’ 
The  negotiations  for  the  Franco-Russian  loan  showed 
Germany  plainly  “that  her  company  was  no  longer 
required  or  desired.”  This  loan,  which  forms  the  firs^ 
lien  upon  the  only  negotiable  security  in  the  possession 
of  China,  and  which  practically  hands  over  to  France 
and  Russia  the  control  of  the  revenue  from  the  Maritime 
Customs,  transfers  the  power  of  the  purse  in  China  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  Allies.  Moreover,  this  loan  was 
accompanied  by  the  provision  that  China  should  not 
raise  any  fresh  loan  for  a  period  of  six  months, 
and  it  is  apparent  that  wrhen  China  has  to  borrow 
again,  she  must  again  go  to  France  and  Germany  :  nd 
financial  group  would  ever  care  to  rank  as  creditors  of 
China  behind  two  such  formidable  powers  as  France  and 
Russia.  But  this  is  not  all  ;  this  triumph  of  diplomacy 
on  the  part  of  the  Allies  has  been  accompanied  by  vast 
material  concessions  to  France.  Not  only  has  China 
ceded  to  France  a  territory  which  we  ceded  to  China  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  on  the  express  condition  that  she 
should  not  transfer  it,  without  our  consent,  to  any  other 
Power,  but  she  has  actually  recognized  French  claims 
over  a  province  which  forms  an  integral  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  and,  as  the  “Times’”  correspondent 
says,  these  concessions,  wrung  out  of  the  feebleness 
of  China,  were  not  as  significant  as  the  high-handed 
manner  in  which  they  were  wrung  out.  The  French 
representative,  backed  by  his  Russian  colleague,  obtained 


the  immediate  signature  of  the  Convention  in  the  teeth 


of  England’s  protest,  and  the  Chinese  officials,  who 
begged  for  time  to  consider  at  least  the  British  Minister’s 
objections,  were  forced  to  yield  at  once  by  French 
threats.  From  what  we  know  that  France  has  won,  and 
the  way  in  which  she  has  won  it,  we  can  calculate  the 
advantages  accorded  to  Russia.  That  she  will  have  an 
open  port  on  the  Pacific,  which  is  also  to  be  the  terminus 
of  her  Trans-Asian  railway,  is  taken  for  granted,  and  it 
that  port  is  to  lie  south  of  Corea,  as  some  maintain,  the 
concessions  to  Russia  amount  to  the  dismemberment  of 
China.  In  any  case,  the  secrecy  kept  in  regard  to  this 
part  of  the  convention  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
Russia’s  exigencies  have  been  so  enormous  that  she 
would  like  to  strengthen  her  army  at  Vladivostock  before 
she  announces  her  share  in  the  plunder.  This  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  opinion  of  the  “Times’”  correspondent;  the 


creation  of  a  Franco-Russian  bank  at  Shanghai  seems 
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to  confirm  the  belief,  which,  he  says,  was  prevalent  at  the 
time  in  Pekin,  that  the  “unpublished  provisions  of  the 
arrangement  between  the  Allies  and  China  would  prove 
to  be  quite  as  edifying  as  those  already  given  to  publicity.  ” 
In  fine,  the  Allies  have  assumed  by  their  intervention 
“the  guardianship  of  the  Chinese  Empire  until  such 
time  as  by  the  laws  of  Nature,  assisted  or  unassisted, 
the  Sick  Man  of  the  Far  East  should  pass  away  and  his 
inheritance  be  formally  appropriated.”  And  if  we  may 
trust  Paris  journals,  the  French  are  already  mapping  out 
an  “  Empire  d’Indo-Chine  ”  that  shall  reach  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  frontier,  and  shall  be  larger  and  richer  than  the 
empire  which  Clive  tore  from  the  hands  of  Dupleix. 

Even  if  we  leave  on  one  side  surmise,  however 
probable,  and  conjecture  amounting  to  conviction,  the 
known  facts  make  it  certain  that  English  diplomacy  in 
China  has  sustained  a  defeat  heavier  than  it  has  had  to 
bear  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  It  is  seldom, 
indeed,  that  diplomacy  does  more  than  harvest  crops 
already  cut  by  the  sword.  But  Russo-French  diplomacy 
in  China  has  gained,  and  English  diplomacy  has  lost, 
what  would  be  looked  upon  as  the  sufficient  fruits  of  a 
successful  war.  It  may  be  assumed  that  Lord  Salisbury 
is  already  casting  about  for  a  means  whereby  to  remedy 
this  deplorable  result  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  rule.  And  if 
we  examine  the  courses  that  lay  before  him,  we  are 
forced  reluctantly  to  the  conviction  that  there  is  only 
one  which  may  lead  to  the  desired  goal  without  war  or 
even  the  danger  of  war.  It  would  be  scarcely  worth  our 
while  to  engage  in  a  conflict  with  the  Allies  for  the  sake 
of  our  commerce  with  China  and  our  power  in  the  Far 
East, even  though  we  were  backed, as  we  probably  should 
be,  by  Japan.  The  course  we  have  hitherto  pursued  of 
independent  action  may  therefore  be  put  aside  as  too 
costly  to  be  practicable.  The  question  accordingly  must 
be  asked  what  ally  or  allies  we  can  hope  for.  A  short 
time  ago  the  feeling  was  growing  in  England,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  among  Conservatives,  that  we  had  no  serious 
cause  of  dispute  with  Russia,  and  that  it  would 
profit  both  nations  to  be  friends  rather  than  foes.  But 
if  Russia’s  ambition  reaches,  as  it  seems  to  do,  from 
Constantinople  on  one  side  of  Asia  to  Port  Arthur  on 
the  other,  it  becomes  difficult  for  England  to  be  friends 
with  her.  Besides,  it  would,  we  believe,  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  England  to  outbid  France  for  the  friendship  of 
Russia,  and  France  seems  to  be  determined  in  Siam  and 
in  the  Soudan,  in  Egypt  as  in  China,  on  the  Niger  as  on 
the  cr .  sts  of  Newfoundland,  to  be  England’s  enemy.  But 
if  we  can  neither  cultivate  cordial  relations  with  Russia 
nor  pacify  France,  we  are  cast  back  upon  Germany.  JJ 
France  has  gained  what  she  has  gained  in  China  by  an 
alliance  with  Russia,  it  will  surely  be  possible  for  Eng¬ 
land, by  joining  the  confederation  of  theCentral  European 
Powers,  to  regain  all  that  she  has  lost  in  China  and  else¬ 
where.  With  England’s  help  the  Triple  Alliance  would  be 
made  superior  to  any  combination  that  could  be  brought 
against  it;  while  at  present  it  is  dangerously  weak  in 
iust  that  naval  power  which  England  could  supply.  In 
case  of  a  war  between  France  and  Russia  on  the  one 
land  and  German;  .  Austria,  and  Italy  on  the  other,  the 
Italian  and  German  fleets  would  be  swept  from  the  sea 
n  a  month,  and  the  consequence  of  this  would  be  that 
the  Italian  army  would  be  paralyzed.  It  would  be  kept 
it  home  to  guard  the  inordinately  long  Italian  coastline 
Yom  the  possibilities  of  a  French  descent,  instead  of 
leing  able  to  attack  France  in  Savoy  and  Nice,  and 
>0  compel  her  to  defend  two  frontiers.  Our  adhesion 
to  the  Triple  Alliance  would  make  it  impossible  for 
France  and  Russia  to  attempt  anything  that  did 
lot  please  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  It  can  scarcely  be 
Joubted  that  if  we  resolved  to  support  Germany  in  case 
}f  a  European  conflict,  she  would  undertake  to  support 
is  in  case  of  a  conflict  that  might  arise  outside  of  Europe. 
The  Germans  know  well  enough  that  if  we  control  a 
:ountry  their  traders  are  welcome  in  it,  whereas  the 
nfluence  of  France  puts  an  end  to  any  hope  of  trade. 
We  may  take  it  for  granted,  too,  that  if  Lord  Salisbury 
nakes  up  his  mind  to  join  the  Triple  Alliance  there  will 
■>e  no  opposition  to  such  a  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  The  “  Daily  Chronicle”  is  our  warrant 
or  this  statement.  That  paper,  in  a  weighty  article 
niblished  on  Wednesday  last,  warns  France  that  “the 
nveterate  and  irrational  enmity  shown  to  Great  Britain 
'y  the  french  is  prodaemg  a  reaction  here.  “LoiJ 


Salisbury,”  says  the  organ  of  Radicalism,  “  is  bound  to 
think  first  of  all  of  the  safety  of  the  British  Empire.” 
That  he  has  resolved  to  maintain  the  prestige  of  Britain 
we  saw  the  other  day,  when  he  moved  ships  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Vang-tse-kiang,  and  forced  the  Chinese  Emperor 
to  degrade  a  powerful  iceroy.  That  the  interests  of 
the.  Empire  can  be  safely  left  in  his  hands  the  vast 
majority  of  Englishmen  firmly  believe.  The  action  of 
France  and  Russia  in  China  has  managed  to  offend 
both  Germany  and  England  ;  it  seems  now  as  if  the 
rehabilitation  both  of  Germany  and  of  England  in 
Chinese  eyes  depends  upon  their  union. 

MR.  GLADSTONE  S  AMORALITY. 

Ay  EVER  were  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
1  '  mind  better  displayed  than  in  the  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Alderman  Snape,  and  which  was  read  the 
other  day  at  the  National  Temperance  Congress.  He  has 
the  most  arrant  trick  of  sympathy  ever  given  to  man  ;  and 
the  most  solemn  and  portentous  manner  with  it.  He 
would  cry  “Figs”  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet.  No 
cheiromancer  ever  wore  so  grave  a  face  in  telling  for¬ 
tunes,  and  no  Oracle  of  Delphi  ever  delivered  messages 
in  so  rotund  and  mysterious  a  voice.  “My  dear  sir,”  he 
says  to  Mr.  Snape,  “  I  can  offer  no  contribution  worthy 
of  notice  to  the  great  purposes  of  your  meeting,  for  while 
I  am  profoundly  sensible  of  the  immense  importance 
attaching  to  the  quest  on,  I  cannot  pretend  to  have 
mastered  its  difficulties  in  any  way  satisfactory  to 
myself.”  This  opening  is  as  astute  as  it  is  verbose. 
He  conciliates  all  parties  on  the  threshold  by  acknow- 
ledging  the  “immense  importance”  of  the  problem, 
and  expressing  at  the  same  time  his  own  inability 
to  solve  it.  Here  is  no  partisan,  surely,  but  a 
philosopher  in  whom  is  no  guile  ;  we  may  add,  too, 
a  philosopher  in  whom  is  no  opinion.  And  yet  for 
the  purposes  of  the  meeting  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  seem  to  have  an  opinion.  Here  it  is  :  “I  do  not 
doubt  that  local  option  is  in  principle  sound.”  The 
sentence  was  answered  with  cheers  ;  the  greatest  states¬ 
man  of  the  century  was  as  democratic  as  Sir  William 
Harcourt.  Lest,  however,  offence  should  be  taken  at 
this  bold  statement  of  faith,  Mr.  Snape  is  informed  that 
“  those  must  be  of  very  sanguine  temperament  who 
believe  that  it  (local  option)  is  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the 
entire  question.”  There  were  more  cheers  to  accompany 
this  modification,  but  naturally  they  must  have  been  less 
enthusiastic.  Yet  even  a  faith  so  cautiously  guarded  is 
more  than  Mr.  Gladstone  dare  proclaim  ;  and  presently, 
separated  by  some  sentences,  we  come  upon  the  following 
amazing  statement  :  “Of  the  scheme  of  mere  limitation 
by  reducing  the  number  of  licenses  I  confess  I  have  a  poor 
opinion.”  This  remark  has  the  advantage  of  making 
the  enemy  reflect  that  after  all  Mr.  Gladstone  has  con¬ 
sidered  the  matter  fairly  from  all  sides.  It  has  also 
the  double  advantage  of  utterly  cancelling  his  earlier 
expression  of  opinion  in  favour  of  local  option,  seeing 
that  local  option  has  for  its  main  object  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  licenses.  So  far,  therefore,  we  have  only 

learnt  that  the  subject  is  important  and  that  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  knows  nothing  about  it.  But  our  letter-writer 
is  too  expert  not  to  keep  in  mind  that  he  has  to  win  the 
acclamations  of  a  Temperance  Congress.  Therefore 
“  the  large  introduction  of  the  brewers  as  capitalists 
has  been  a  most  threatening  circumstance.”  The  adjec¬ 
tive  is  chosen  with  exquisite  care.  To  partisans  it 
conveys  a  sense  of  indignation  ;  in  reality  it  is  selected  for 
its  absolute  colourlessness.  Then  comes  the  one  definite 
statement  of  the  letter — a  statement  in  which  the  vanity 
and  amorality  of  the  writer’s  political  character  are 
subtly  exemplified.  “But  it  has  been  the  chief  gain 
achieved  for  many  years  that  the  attempt  made  a  few 
years  ago  to  compensate  them  [brewers]  was  defeated.” 
Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  forget  that  he  was  instrumental  in 
destroying  Lord  Salisbury’s  scheme  for  compensation 
some  years  back.  “The  holder  of  the  license  is  the 
only  person  with  regard  to  whom  the  word  compensa¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  so  much  as  mentioned.”  You  will 
observe  that  he  does  not  say  that  the  holder  should  be 
compensated  ;  merely  that  the  question  may  possibly  be 
discussed.  He  would  not  discuss  it  at  all  with  the 
brewers.  The  obliquity  of  moral  vision  which  would 
contemplate  with  equanimity  the  luboery  of  a  man  who 
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holds  a  dozen  houses,  and  not  the  man  who  holds  one, 
is  illustrative  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  character.  It  is  difficult 
for  any  one  with  a  sane  ethical  standard  to  see  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  a  property  of  one  house  and  a  property 
of  several.  Mr.  Gladstone  manages  to  discriminate  simply 
because  his  moral  sense,  never  very  sensitive,  is  in  a  state 
of  suspended  animation  when  brewers  and  Irish  landlords 
are  concerned  ;  in  regard  to  them  he  is  amoral.  Next  we 
have  the  assertion  that  the  Gothenburg  system  “presents 
great  advantages,”  but  “if  we  adopt  it,  we  ought  to 
adopt  it  in  its  best  form.”  That  statement  might  have 
emanated  from  the  mouth  of  a  suckling  child.  Then 
“the  plan  of  Free  Trade  .  .  .  was  unfortunately  refused 
a  fair  trial”;  but  there  is  no  word  as  to  whether  we 
ought  to  try  it.  Finally,  and  lest  he  should  have  borne 
hardly  upon  the  licensed  victuallers,  he  is  anxious  to 
assure  them  that  the  object  would  be  “to  relieve  the 
trade  from  the  discredit  which  now  rests  on  it.”  Now, 
from  all  this  profound  rigmarole  the  attentive  reader  will 
only  acquire  one  idea — that  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not 
approve  of  compensating  brewers  because  he  opposed, 
or  rather  was  forced  by  the  tactics  of  party  into  opposing, 
the  suggestion  some  years  ago.  Finally  he  remarks  that 
“these  ideas  are  crude  and  uncombined.”  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  have  rarely  encountered  a  more  skilful  and 
elaborate  revelation  of  character. 

THE  TURK  AND  ENGLISH  DIPLOMACY. 

1  T  is  now'  a  full  year  since  what  are  known  as  “the 
J-  Sassoun  massacres  ”  occurred,  and  the  truth  about 
them  is  still  unknown.  The  official  gentlemen  who  were 
sent  into  the  district  by  the  Governments  of  England, 
Russia,  and  France  to  make  inquiries  on  the  spot,  com¬ 
pleted  their  labours  six  months  ago,  but  the  world 
remains  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  result  of  their 
investigations.  Of  course  they  have  long  since  reported 
to  their  respective  Governments.  The  fact  that  their 
reports  have  not  been  made  public  can  mean  only  one  of 
two  things:  either  they  disagree  hopelessly  in  their 
verdict  as  to  what  really  happened  in  the  confused 
encounter  between  Kurds,  Turks,  and  Armenians  ;  or 
the  several  Powers  have  discovered  in  the  meantime 
reasons  of  high  policy  for  keeping  a  veil  of  mystery 
between  us  and  the  truth.  The  true  explanation 
mav  easily  combine  these  twro  hypotheses.  It  is  very 
likely  that  the  Russian  and  French  Consuls  got  im¬ 
pressions  from  the  witnesses  at  Moosh  and  elsewhere 
which  differed  from  those  of  the  British  representative  ; 
it  is  certain,  too,  that  the  Armenian  question  has 
crown  big  with  international  complications,  so  that 
each  of  the  principal  actors  finds  it  convenient  for 
reasons  of  his  own  to  say  as  little  as  possible  about 
Sassoun. 

The  situation  on  the  Bosphorus  has  been,  indeed,  for 
the  past  ten  days,  one  of  extreme  difficulty  and  even 
danger.  Since  the  spring  of  1878,  when  Lord  Salisbury 
began  his  career  at  the  Foreign  Office  by  defying  Russia 
to  force  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  upon  the  Sultan,  and 
by  bringing  six  thousand  Indian  troops  from  Bombay 
to  Malta  as  an  earnest  of  Great  Britain’s  spirited  inten¬ 
tions,  Europe  has  seen  nothing  so  ominous  of  imminent 
trouble  as  the  existing  crisis  at  Constantinople.  It  is 
true  that  a  sort  of  limited  concert  of  the  Powers  has 
been  patched  up,  but  its  scope  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  temporary  maintenance  of  order  in  the  Turkish 
capital.  Clearly  matters  cannot  end  there.  The  whole 
fabric  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  received  too  severe 
a  wrench  to  stand  alone  much  longer.  If  it  is  not  to 
fall  of  its  own  weight,  it  must  be  shored  up  once  more 
and  strengthened  from  without.  This  is  a  process 
which  has  rarely  been  attempted  yet  without  breaches 
of  the  peace,  and  there  are  fewer  reasons  than  usual 
for  anticipating  that  it  can  be  carried  out  now  by 
pacific  agreement.  Nothing  is  more  obvious  than 
that,  if  a  quarrel  ensues,  England  will  be  more  deeply 
involved  in  it  than  any  other  single  Power.  Such  an 
outlook  would  be  disquieting  enough  at  any  time  ;  it 
is  rendered  much  more  so  now  by  the  fact  that  England 
is  not  playing  her  customary  part  in  the  Eastern 
imbroglio,  but  appears  in  a  new  role  which  she  herselt 
does  not  understand  at  all  well,  and  which  the  other 
performers  do  not  pretend  to  comprehend  in  the  least. 
If  there  is  to  be  trouble,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that 


we  should  know  were  we  stand,  and  what  we  want,  and 
who  is  for  and  who  against  us.  Lord  Salisbury  has  at 
length  returned  from  his  holiday  on  the  French  coast, 
and  it  may  not  be  a  vain  hope  that  he  will  proceed  to  take 
the  nation  into  his  confidence,  at  least  to  the  point  of 
explaining  to  them  the  rudiments  of  their  perplexing 
position.  In  the  meantime  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  go 
back  a  little  and  see  how  we  came  to  occupy  this 
position.  _  _  I 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  Englishmen  might 
have  treated  the  story  of  the  massacres  in  Sassoun 
with  the  indifference  they  showed  to  the  harrowing 
accounts  in  the  “  Daily  Chronicle  ”  of  the  outrages  in 
Macedonia  ;  but  it  happened  that  the  circumstances 
were  extraordinary.  The  “Times,”  which  in  foreign 
politics  remains  powerfully  affected  by  the  Gladstonian 
legend,  took  the  matter  up  with  zeal,  and  its  following 
of  public  men  who  did  not  cease  to  be  Whigs  when  they 
became  Unionists,  with  the  Dukes  of  Westminster  and 
Argyll  at  their  head,  hastened  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  MacColls  and  Wilberforces  and  Stevensons 
against  the  “Unspeakable  Turk.”  The  “Standard 
had  been  given  the  original  story  by  its  Vienna  corre 
spondent  in  its  most  lurid  form,  but  had  rather  pooh 
poohed  it.  Now  there  seemed  a  danger  that  Lore 
Rosebery,  with  the  support  of  the  “Times”  as  well  a: 
of  the  highly  excited  press  of  his  own  party,  might  makt 
partisan  capital  out  of  an  Armenian  agitation,  anc 
accordingly,  with  visible  reluctance,  but  without  ex 
pressed  reservations,  the  bulk  of  the  Tory  press  wen 
with  the  “  Standard  ”  into  the  Armenian  camp.  Down 
ing  Street  proceeded  to  take  action,  with  the  ta.ci 
assurance  that  Englishmen  of  all  parties  stood  at  its 
back. 

Lord  Salisbury  made  a  speech  at  Bradford,  shortl; 
before  the  General  Election,  in  which  he  indicated  c.learl; 
his  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  sheep-like  unanimity 
When,  however,  he  took  over  the  seals  of  the  Foreigi 
Office  a  little  later,  the  dogma  of  continuity  in  foreigi 
policy  was  strong  enough  to  overbalance  his  persona 
convictions.  He  found  England  committed  to  an  extra 
ordinary  course  of  action.  She  was  engaged  in  coercin' 
the  Sultan,  and  her  partners,  in  this  enterprise,  wer 
France,  who  is  intriguing  continually  at  Constantinopl 
to  get  us  out  of  Egypt,  and  Russia,  whose  diplomat! 
manoeuvres  at  the  Sublime  Porte  have  for  twenty  year 
had  no  aim  whatever  which  was  not  Anti-British.  Th 
Turk  long  ago  discovered  that  the  British  Amba-sadc 
at  Constantinople  has  practically  nothing  to  do  excep 
view  with  unmeasured  suspicion  everything  that  hi 
Russian  and  French  colleagues  appear  to  be  doing,  an 
circumvent  them  to  the  best  of  his  ability'.  Hence,  whe 
these  three  unlikely  partners  appeared  with  a  joir 
demand  for  sweeping  reforms  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Tur 
kept  a  straight  face,  and  said  he  would  be  delighted  t 
consider  the  matter.  He  was  still  thinking  it  over  whe 
the  change  in  the  British  Foreign  Office  occurrec 
Another  three  months  have  elapsed,  and  he  has  not  y( 
reached  a  definite  conclusion.  He  comprehended  froi 
the  outset,  of  course,  that  England  on  the  one  hanc 
and  Russia  and  France  on  the  other,,  could  not  possibl 
acquiesce  on  every  detail  of  a  combined  policy  again; 
him.  It  must  have  seemed  well-nigh  incredible  to  hii 
that  they  could  be  sincerely  united  in  pressing  any  poii 
of  their  joint  programme.  At  all  events,  his  imagin; 
tion  did  not  run  to  the  length  of  seeing  these  thn 
Powers  ranging  their  war-fleets  together  for  commc 
action.  How  far  his  incredulity  was  assisted  by  priva 
information  it  is  impossible  to  guess.  The  fact  is  th: 
the  Turk  declined  to  believe  in  the  serious  character  . 
an  Anglo-Franco-Russian  combination,  and  the  resu 
has  not  yet  convicted  him  of  error. 

Meantime  Lord  Salisbury' s  supporters  at  home  a 
beginning  to  open  their  eyes.  It  is  dawning  upon  the 
that  the  position  into  which  Lords  Rosebery  and  Kir 
berley  rushed  England,  in  deference  to  a  transie: 
popular  clamour,  is  a  foolish  and  dangerous  one,  at 
that  the  sooner  a  way  out  of  it  is  found  the  better.  T1 
vast  majority  of  the  English  people  are  invincibly  su 
picious  of  anything  we  do  in  the  East  in.  concert  wi 
Russia,  especially  if  it  be  directed  against  the  Ott 
man  Empire,  which  historically  it  is  Russia  s  bus 
ness  to  pull  down  and  ours  to  keep  standing.  No  01 
wishes  to  see  the  Armenian  ill-used,  but  recent  even 
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foster  doubts  as  to  his  being  altogether  the  guileless  and 
lamb-like  martyr  that  he  is  painted.  In  any  case,  if  it 
be  our  duty  to  secure  administrative  reforms  in  Asia 
Minor,  we  have  also  other  duties,  some  of  them  perhaps 
nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  nation.  The  British  people  do 
not  esteem  the  Armenian  so  highly  that  they  are  ready 
for  his  sake  to  throw  all  their  traditions  of  foreign  policy 
to  the  winds,  and  to  wander  forth  into  the  dark,  on  an 
errand  undefined,  with  companions  whom  they  do  not, 
to  put  it  most  politely,  know  to  be  friends. 

Fortunately,  the  outbreak  of  disorder  in  Stamboul  has 
had  the  result  of  associating  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Italy  with  the  other  Powers  in  a  new  joint  representa¬ 
tion  to  the  Porte.  This  combination  avows  no  larger 
purpose  than  to  urge  further  precautions  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  disturbances  and  the  prevention  of  further  blood¬ 
shed,  and  to  secure  protection  to  the  Christian  and 
foreign  population  of  Constantinople,  but  the  mere  fact 
of  its  existence  relieves  England  from  the  rather  melan¬ 
choly  spectacle  of  isolation  which  she  presented  before. 
Xow  that  the  Triple  Alliance  has  been  brought  forward 
into  active  participation  in  the  troubled  affairs  of  the 
Turk,  it  should  be  the  easier  for  England  to  provide 
against  being  left  alone  again  with  those  two  nominal 
partners  whom  at  the  best  she  so  wholly  distrusts.  No 
other  living  Englishman  is  so  completely  identified  as  is 
Lord  Salisbury  with  the  theory  that/ in  the  Eastern 
Question,  our  interests  coincide  with  those  of  Vienna 
rather  than  with  those  of  St.  Petersburg.  That  was, 
up  till  1892,  the  unbroken  tradition  of  his  career  at 
the  Foreign  Office.  If  the  question  of  continuity  of 
policy  arises,  it  is  Lord  Kimberley  who  must  be  held 
responsible.  We  believe  that  the  sober  judgment  and 
good  sense  of  the  country  "would  welcome  with  a  deep 
sense  of  relief  the  return  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  his  own 
old  lines  of  policy  in  the  East. 

THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS. 

'T'HIS  annual  assemblage  of  the  Church  of  England 
.  A  has  at  least  one  feature  common  to  it  and  to  all 
other  annual  gatherings  of  societies,  scientific,  philan¬ 
thropic,  or  commercial  :  it  presents  an  opportunity  for 
-eviewing  the  position  of  its  affairs  ;  it  enables  friends 
tnd  foes  alike  to  estimate  its  development  or  decline ; 
t  kindles  all  the  interest  which  moral  life  must  feel 
when  new  duties  are  presented  to  old  organizations,  and 
when  social  and  religious  complications,  wide  as  the 
Church’s  sphere,  arouse  no  little  anxiety  as  to  the  capa- 
:ity  of  the  Church  to  deal  with  fresh  conditions  and  to 
iolve  modern  problems.  These  ideas  would  be  promi- 
lent  wherever  the  Church  Congress  was  held  :  they 
ire  independent  of  the  special  features  of  locality  ;  they 
iffect  all  places  alike.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that 
lot  in  the  whole  of  England  is  there  a  place  from  which 
1  survey  of  the  Church’s  power,  growth,  and  adapt¬ 
ability  can  be  made  with  such  peculiar  interest  as  from 
Norwich.  True,  the  organic  condition  of  the  diocese  is 
•S  it  was  :  it  is  the  one  diocese  in  the  Anglican  Church 
Vhich  will  not  be  bisected  ;  it  includes  over  1000 
•enefices.  Of  these,  but  ninety  are  in  the  gift  of  the 
lishop,  while  every  one  of  them  demands  and  receives 
‘is  oversight.  Yet,  great  as  is  the  need  for  subdivision, 
he  probability  amounts  almost  to  certainty  that  no  new 
ee  will  be  founded  in  East  Anglia.  Agricultural  de- 
■ression  and  the  prevailing  depletion  of  incomes  render 
his  impossible.  Unless  some  generous  donor  bequeaths 
£100,000  for  the  purpose,  the  see  of  Norwich  will 
emain  as  unwieldy  as  it  has  been  for  centuries.  But 
rom  the  platform  of  the  Norwich  Church  Congress  in 
895  the  growth  of  the  Church  as  a  whole  is  amazing, 
n  1865  there  was  hardly  one  suffragan  bishop;  in 
895  they  abound.  They  divide  the  labour  of  super- 
ision  with  their  diocesan  chiefs  in  Canterbury,  London, 
Vinchester,  Exeter,  Lichfield,  Norwich,  Oxford,  Peter- 
■orough,  Rochester,  St.  Albans,  St.  Davids,  South¬ 
well,  and  Worcester.  In  the  province  of  York,  where 
we  find  the  most  congested  centres  of  industrial 
igour,  they  are  no  less  helpful  to  the  Bishops  of 
)urham,  Carlisle,  Manchester,  and  Ripon.aswell  as  the 
rchdiocese.  Their  presence  demonstrates  the  growth 
nd  vitality  of  the  parochial  system  and  the  inability  of 
ie  diocesan  bishop  to  meet  all  the  demands  which  are 
iade  upon  his  time  and  strength  by  the  throbbing  life 


of  thousands  of  parishes.  The  moral  wealth  of  that 
life — its  extension,  its  ever-increasing  need  of  guidance 
and  of  sympathy,  together  with  the  inadequacy  of 
even  suffragan  bishops  to  meet  these  needs — are  proved 
by  the  bisection  of  dioceses.  During  the  thirtv  years 
referred  to,  new  sees  have  been  founded  in  St.  Albans, 
Southwell,  Truro,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Wakefield  ; 
and  on  the  horizon  of  our  Church  order  the  new  see  of 
Bristol  is  within  sight.  The  erection  of  these  sees  has 
cost  the  Churchmen  of  England  about  half  a  million. 
They  represent  the  largest  and  wisest  measure  of  reform 
in  the  Anglican  Establishment  since  the  Reformation. 
They  are  due  mainly  to  the  prescience  and  insight  of  Lord 
Cross.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  at  the  Norwich 
Church  Congress  of  1865,  “  the  Division  of  Sees”  was 
one  of  the  subjects  debated.  There  is  but  little  risk  in 
saying  that  not  one  who  then  took  part  in  the  debate 
had  the  faintest  hope  that  within  thirty  years  so  many 
dioceses  would  have  been  subdivided  ;  but  whether 
they  had  or  not,  it  is  clear  beyond  all  doubt  that  the 
general  institution  of  so  manysuffragan  bishops,  together 
with  the  bisection  of  overgrown  dioceses,  demonstrate 
the  vitality  of  the  Church,  and  the  ready  consecration  of 
substance  on  the  part  of  her  adherents  to  provide  for  all 
the  needs  which  such  vitality  is  certain  to  produce. 

There  is  not  a  department  of  life  from  which  these 
needs  are  absent  ;  it  may  be  doubted  if  their  existence 
is  in  the  least  overlooked.  The  programme  of  the 
Church  Congress  of  to-day  indicates  each  position,  and 
when  it  is  contrasted  with  that  of  1865  the  difference  of 
theme,  as  well  as  the  difference  in  the  intensity  of  treat¬ 
ment  of  subjects  which  in  a  sense  are  common  to  both, 
is  remarkable.  In  1865  elementary  education  was 
almost  entirely  in  the  Church’s  hands.  The  Noncon¬ 
formist  conscience  was  overpowered  by  the  spirit  of 
slumber.  Save  in  British  schools,  in  the  Wesleyan  body, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  burden  of  national  ele¬ 
mentary  education  was  borne  by  the  Church.  Mr. 
Forster’s  Act  came  in  1870;  it  was,  in  his  own  just 
words,  reiterated  with  righteous  emphasis,  designed  to 
supplement,  but  not  to  supplant,  the  work  done  by  the 
Church  of  England.  Five  and  twenty  years  have  passed, 
and  it  is  net  too  much  to  say  that  in  recent  times  Mr. 
Forster’s  purpose  has  been  set  at  nought  and  his  prin¬ 
ciple  has  been  abandoned,  until,  by  a  series  of  exactions, 
restrictions,  stipendiary  competitions,  together  with 
appeals  to  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers,  the  position  of 
the  Voluntary  schools  is  one  of  great  peril.  This  was 
brought  cut  in  the  paper  read.  And  the  mind  of  the 
Church  as  to  its  importance  appears  at  a  glance  from 
the  place  which  the  subject  holds  in  the  Congress  pro¬ 
gramme.  The  heart  of  the  controversy  is  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  religious  education.  The  mode  in  which 
Voluntary  schools  may  be  preserved  is  indicated  in  their 
suggested  federation  ;  the  direction  from  which  relief 
may  come  is  suggested  by  the  report  of  the  Archbishop’s 
Committee.  The  Church  awaits  with  impatience  the 
result  of  the  deliberations  of  those  who  this  week  met 
his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  conference. 
Meanwhile,  Church  opinion  is  clear  and  fixed  and  strong 
on  some  points  ;  it  will  never  accept  Cardinal  Vatighan’s 
rough-and-ready  solution  of  the  controversy.  This  would 
practically  introduce  a  non-Church  system  of  education 
in  thousands  of  places  in  which  the  Church  is  the  sole 
educatress  to-day.  Even  if  this,  which  is  practically  a 
partial  surrender  of  the  Church  position,  were  not  so, 
the  vastness  of  the  sum  required,  reaching  into  many 
millions,  would  discredit  it  with  the  nation."  There  is  a 
general  feeling,  moreover,  that  any  approach  to  what 
might  be  regarded  as  an  inordinate  demand  would  have 
the  appearance  of  taking  undue  advantage  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  is  to  be  used  but  not  marred.  The  points 
on  which  Churchmen  are  agreed  are  :  the  abolition  of  the 
17s.  6d.  limit  ;  the  freeing  of  the  schools  from  rates  and 
taxes  ;  and  some  limited  contribution  to  support  the 
teaching  power.  To  these  are  to  be  added  two  ideas 
which  the  writer  of  this  article  submitted,  and  which 
met  with  hearty  acceptance.  One  is  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations  Act  to 
the  fabrics  of  our  elementary  schools.  There  is  no 
more  fertile  cause  of  friction,  distress,  and  even  oppres¬ 
sion  than  the  demands  which  are  made  by  inspectors  for 
structural  alterations  :  class-room,  cloak-room,  windows, 
doors,  and  the  like  are  ordered  by  one  inspector,  and 
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cases  have  occurred  in  which  they  have  been  altered  by 
another.  The  amendment  suggested  is  that  when 
schools  are  thus  altered,  the  managers  should  receive  a 
certificate  sparing  them  from  further  alteration  for,  say, 
five  years,  except  at  the  expense  of  the  Department. 
This  latter  help,  as  was  pointed  out,  is  not  to  be  counted  ; 
it  would  surely  raise  a  claim  later  on  against  the 
buildings  as  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Church. 
Without  analyzing  the  suggestion,  this  at  least  may  be 
said  :  it  ought  not  to  be  dismissed  as  if  nothing  was  in 
it.  The  other  idea  is  the  importance  of  having  an  educa¬ 
tional  court  of  appeal  against  the  oppressive  and 
occasionally  unjust  and  capricious  reports  of  some 
inspectors  on  some  schools.  There  is  such  a  court  of 
appeal  now,  but  the  unhappy  appellant  has  to  wait  so 
long  and  to  endure  such  a  series  of  inquiries  that  very 
often  loss  is  accepted  rather  than  encounter  the  reluctance 
of  the  Department  to  reopen  a  case  which  is  regarded  as 
closed. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  sufficient  time  could  not  be 
given  to  debate  the  whole  question.  A  series  of  circum¬ 
stances  prevented  this,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  keenest  disappointment  was  felt  that  this 
burning  question  was  so  crushed  out  that  but  little 
could  be  said  by  voluntary  speakers.  Men  had  come 
from  all  parts  of  England  to  contribute  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  Members  of  Parliament  had  to  leave  without 
•expressing  their  views.  A  rare  opportunity  was  thus 
lost,  and  lost,  moreover,  in  the  presence  of  Sir  John 
Gorst,  M.P. 

The  great  subject  of  Comparative  Education,  which 
was  treated  by  Bishop  Barry,  Mr.  A.  Riley,  Dr.  Noyes, 
and  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Fowell,  shows  the  largeness  of  the 
grasp  which  the  Church  has  of  this  theme.  Thirty  years 
ago  no  one  thought  of  comparing  our  system  with  that 
prevalent  in  the  Colonies,  on  the  Continent,  and  in 
America.  Now  we  desire  to  know  how  we  stand  by 
comparison,  and  what  place  is  given,  in  distant  lands, 
■to  religion  as  an  essential  part  of  national  education. 
The  concern  of  the  Church  with  Socialism,  with  Trade- 
unionism,  and  with  Co-operation  illustrates,  again,  the 
width  of  her  enlarging  sympathies,  the  strength  of  her 
resolve,  and  her  courageous  purpose  to  guide  the 
thoughts  and  plans  and  theories  which  the  modern 
spirit  has  infused  into  industrialism.  Time  was  when 
the  Church  cared  for  none  of  these  things  ;  they  were 
mundane,  they  were  unspiritual,  they  were  carnal  ; 
but  she  has  learnt  that  spirituality  is  not  in  the  least 
incompatible  with  intelligent  concern  for  those  whose 
only  capital  is  their  craft,  their  strength,  their  health.  At 
present  there  is  nothing  more  urgent  affecting  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  than  a  knowledge  of  the  origin,  nature,  and 
effects  of  the  general  adoption  of  the  socialistic  creed. 
The  question  is  by  whom  is  this  knowledge  to  be  sup¬ 
plied.  Surely  by  that  Divine  Society  which  has  no  other 
interest  than  that  which  is  represented  by  truth,  by 
wisdom,  and  by  equity.  The  Church  Congress  affords 
rare  scope  for  freedom  of  speech.  Wild  ideas — unwork¬ 
able,  heroic,  transient — are  heard  and  are  debated.  The 
working  classes  listen  with  sustained  interest,  and 
recent  events  have  proved  that  even  they  know  how  to 
refuse  the  evil  and  to  choose  the  good.  On  the  whole, 
the  industrial  millions  of  England  are  averse  to  the 
selfishness  which  would  seize  the  property  of  others.  It 
is  the  maxim  of  the  Church  to  declare  in  what  a  reason¬ 
able  and  a  religious  Socialism  consists.  Her  declara¬ 
tion  will  be  regarded  alike  by  men  of  wealth  and  by  men 
who  work.  Whether,  then,  we  look  to  the  organic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Church,  or  to  the  themes  which  have  been 
discussed,  so  far,  at  the  Congress,  the  most  cynical  or 
lethargic  will  be  able  to  see  signs  of  abounding  life,  of 
steadv  advancement,  of  conscious  devotion  to  the  public 
good,"  and  of  intelligent  sympathy  with  problems  which 
must  be  debated  before  they  can  be  solved. 

William  Lefroy,  D.D. 

L’HOTEL  DES  ENRAGES 
(Apropos  of  Louis  Pasteur). 

rT''HE  Boulevard  de  Vaugirard  lies  beyond  the  range  of 

J-  English  visitors  to  Paris  who  are  solely  on  pleasure 
bent.  It  is  not  a  particularly  lively  spot,  although  the 
Avenue  du  Maine  hard  by  and  the  Rue  de  la  Gaietd 
with  its  theatre,  its  Bal  des  Mille  Colonnes,  and  its 
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beuglants  can  be  festive  enough  on  Sundays  and  red- 
letter  days  of  the  Christian  and  Republican  calendar. 
Few  Englishmen  care,  however,  to  go  and  study  the 
populace  at  play  :  they  rarely  get  farther  southward  than 
the  Odeon  and  Bullier’s  ;  and  when  they  have  seen  the 
would-be  rivals  of  la  Goulue  and  Grille-d’Egout  kick  up 
their  heels  at  the  latter  resort,  they  recross  the  Seine, 
satisfied  that  they  have  beheld  the  genuine  chahut,  while 
in  reality  they  have  only  witnessed  an  entertainment 
specially  devised  for  the  Britisher,  just  as  three-fourths 
of  the  wine  imported  into  this  country  is  “faked”  foi 
the  Britisher’s  palate.  Beyond  this  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Boulevard  de  Vaugirard  to  attract  the  tourist, 
although  history,  if  he  had  but  ears  to  listen  to  her, 
would  speak  to  him  from  every  nook  and  corner. 
And  even  those  who  are  more  seriously  inclined  wend 
their  way  northward  again  after  they  have  glanced  al 
the  Pasteur  Institute  in  the  Rue  Dutot,  which  street,  by 
the  way,  is  named  after  the  cashier  of  the  famous  John 
Law.  Blanqui  once  expressed  great  admiration  foi 
Dutot,  and  the  moment  they  had  a  chance,  the  Paris 
City  Fathers  “went  one  better”  than  the  “monomaniac 
of  conspiracy”  and  immortalized  the  Scotch  financier’s 
clerk  in  the  only  way  they  were  able. 

They  wend  theirwaynorthward  again, do  those  tourists, 
when,  by  simply  taking  a  seat  on  the  Boulevard  de  Vau 
girard,  they  might  behold  a  spectacle  which  is  not  only 
unique  in  the  civilized  wrorld,  but  which  would  give  their 
food  for  reflection  until  their  dying  day.  Before  the) 
were  seated  many  minutes,  their  ears  would  be  struct 
by  a  Babel-like  confusion  of  tongues,  their  eyes  woulc 
behold  the  most  heterogeneous  gathering  of  humai 
beings  the  earth  can  offer.  They  come  singly,  in  pairs 
in  groups.  Side  by  side  with  the  stately  Arab  wrappec 
in  his  burnous  strides  the  English  dock-labourer  in  hi: 
pea-jacket,  corduroys,  and  fur  cap.  Hard  on  their  heel: 
trips  a  young  Spanish  woman,  the  mantilla  coquettishl; 
flung  on  her  shoulders  as  she  is  trying  to  converse  witl 
a  copper-coloured  Indian  in  white  garments.  A  littli 
further  on  are  a  couple  of  Basque  peasants  in  shor 
blouses  and  red  berets.  A  few  paces  behind  is  a  sturd- 
German  in  a  Joppe  (read,  a  Norfolk  shooting-coat),  evi 
dently  explaining  something  to  an  ayah ,  or  a  person  whi 
looks  like  one.  Here  comes  a  Breton  matron,  accom 
panied  by  a  little  girl ;  there  a  moujik,  swinging  his  fu 
headgear  and  wiping  the  perspiration  off  his  forehead 
One  common  trait  marks  them  all  :  they  march  slowly 
look  inexpressibly  sad,  and  give  a  wide  berth  to  any  an 
every  stray  dog.  When  one  appears  in  sight,  the 
snatch  up  their  children  and  look  terror-stricken. 

Who  are  they,  whence  do  they  come,  whither  are  the 
going?  They  are  patients  attending  the  Pasteur  Insti 
tute.  They  all  lodge  at  the  Hotel  de  l’lnstitut  Pasteur 
in  the  Rue  Edmond-Guillout  across  the  Boulevard  d 
Vaugirard,  which  hostelry  is  better  known  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  as  “  L’Hotel  des  Enrages.”  Outwardly  ther 
is  nothing  to  distinguish  the  “  Hotel  des  Enrages 
from  the  numberless  third  and  fourth  rate  hotels  garm 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  street  in  Paris.  If  any 
thing,  “les  Enrages”  looks  more  comfortable  than  th 
majority  of  establishments  offering  modest  bed  an 
board  to  the  sojourner  in  the  capital  who  is  not  ovei 
burdened  with  money.  There  is  a  piano  in  the  burea 
de  V hotel,  and  the  first-class  dining-room  boasts  th 
everlasting  gilt  clock  and  candelabra  on  the  mante 
piece  ;  the  second-class  dining-room  possesses  neithe 
clock  nor  candelabra ;  the  third-class  looks  like  th 
refectory  of  a  French  college  for  boys,  where  unattrac 
tiveness,  I  need  scarcely  say,  reaches  its  limit. 

“  Candidly  speaking,  monsieur,”  said  the  host  to  m 
about  eighteen  months  ago,  “  candidly  speaking,  there  i 
some  danger  in  having  clocks  and  candelabra  anywhere 
for  one  is  never  certain  what  these  persons  are  going  t 
do  next,  but  I  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  to  appearance: 
What  gave  me  the  idea  of  opening  this  place  ?  I’ll  te 
you.  I  was  head-porter  in  an  hotel  near  the  Faubour 
Montmartre,  and  twice  within  one  week  I  saw  some  unfo 
tunate  fellows  turned  out.  They  were  not  poor  men,  an 
at  thetime  of  theirexpulsionthere  was  apparently  nothin 
the  matter  with  them.  But  they  all  took  cabs  from  tl 
hotel  to  the  Rue  Dutot,  where  they  dismissed  them.  Tl 
drivers  came  back  and  told  us  where  they  had  take 
their  fares  ;  the  thing  leaked  out,  and  in  less  than  half  a 
hour  after  the  second  incident  the  hotel  was  desertei 
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Of  course  I  do  not  blame  thosewho  left  the  hotel ;  I  should 
have  done  the  same  in  their  place.”  (If  that  is  the  case 
with  the  poor  creatures  who  can  pay  largely  for  every¬ 
thing  they  want,  what  will  it  be  with  those  who  cannot  ?) 
“  I  had  saved  some  money,  and  the  idea  struck  me  that 
I  might  open  a  place  near  the  Institute.  In  a  fortnight 
I  had  all  my  arrangements  completed,  for  the  place  was 
an  hotel  before,  and  I  bought  the  goodwill.  I  then 
sent  word  to  M.  Pasteur  about  what  I  had  done,  and 
sent  a  tariff  and  circulars  to  the  maire  of  every  commune 
in  France  and  Algeria.  Here  is  the  tariff  : 

Per  day. 


First-class  board  .  .  .  .  5  fr. 

Second-class  board .  .  .  .  4  fr. 

Children  under  five .  .  .  .  1.50  fr. 

Children  from  five  to  eight  .  .  2  fr. 

Children  from  eight  to  twelve  .  .  3  fr. 


“The  Municipal  Councils  send  word  when  there  is  a 
patient  coming,  and  my  head-waiter  meets  them  at  the 
station.  The  poor  creatures  generally  hold  their  cards 
of  admission  in  their  hands,  so  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
‘spotting’  them. 

“  No,  we  are  not  afraid  ;  if  we  did  nothing  but  provide 
them  with  food  and  shelter  we  should  have  no  right  to 
assume  the  title  of  ‘Hotel  de  l’lnstitut  Pasteur.’  We 
attend  to  them  in  every  way,  prepare  their  baths, 
poultices,  and  all  that,  and  w6  are  getting  very  experi¬ 
enced  in  detecting  the  first  symptoms  of  the  end.  In 
the  latter  case  we  send  them  to  the  Necker  Hospital. 
But  fatal  attacks  are  rare,  and  some  of  our  patients 
have  been  radically  cured.  I  can  vouch  for  that, 
for  they  stayed  over  the  alloted  time.  The  dog  that  bit 
them  may  not  have  been  mad.  That  I  cannot  say. 
Our  aim  is  to  make  them  comfortable  ;  ‘family  life’  is 
the  principle  on  which  the  house  is  conducted.  It  says 
so  on  my  programme.”  Albert  D.  Vandam. 

CHITRAL— AND  AFTER?* 

MR.  THOMSON  gives  in  this  volume  a  clear  account 
of  recent  events  in  Chitral,  and  a  graphic  sketch 
of  the  military  operations  in  the  mountains  lying  about 
it.  With  the  recent  debate  on  the  policy  of  retaining 
hold  of  Chitral,  public  interest  has,  for  the  time,  died 
out.  Nothing  is  known  of  what  is  passing,  either  in 
that  region  or  in  the  Swat  country  through  which  our 
future  line  of  communication  is  to  be  maintained.  It 
will  probably  not  be  long  before  we  learn  of  new  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  political  engagements,  or  of  further  complica¬ 
tions,  possibly  of  fresh  hostilities  with  the  tribesmen.  The 
Government  of  India  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  have  never  been  very  communicative  in  regard 
to  their  policy  beyond  the  Indus  ;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
veil  which  habitually  conceals  their  operations  in  that 
quarter  will  not  be  raised  again  for  the  present.  By-and- 
by,  possibly,  we  shall  hear  of  some  new  venture,  some 
intruding  Khan,  some  insult  to  the  British  flag,  perhaps 
of  some  violence  offered  to  a  British  officer.  New  worlds 
remain  to  be  conquered  thereabouts.  The  Government 
of  India  has  admitted  the  increase  of  responsibilities 
with  the  tribes  on  its  North-West  Frontier.  It  is  not 
unlikely,  as  Mr.  Thomson  warns  us,  that  it  “may 
prove  necessary  to  subdue  the  turbulent  tribes  of 
Yaghistan  ”  before  we  can  fully  establish  peace  on  our 
border.  Meanwhile,  this  volume  brings  up  to  date  the 
tale  of  our  irruption  into  the  mountains  beyond  our 
Frontier,  and  furnishes  us  with  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
Chitral  campaign,  not  less  interesting  than  that  which 
Mr.  Knight,  in  “  Where  Three  Empires  Meet,”  sketched 
for  us  of  the  raid  on  Hunza  and  Nagar. 

Recent  military  events  in  Chitral  group  themselves 
round  three  points  :  first,  the  defence  of  the  Chitral  fort; 
secondly,  the  advance  of  Colonel  Kelly’s  little  force  from 
Gilgit  to  the  relief  of  the  Chitral  Fort  garrison,  to 
which  the  defence  and  capture  of  Reshun  and  the  dis¬ 
aster  of  Karagh  are  accessory  and  subordinate;  finally, 
the  operations  of  Sir  Robert  Low's  force,  its  actions  on 
the  Malakand  Pass  and  Panjkora  River,  and  General 
Gatacre’s  advance  to  Chitral.  The  chief  interest  is 
divided  between  the  defence  of  the  Chitral  Fort,  and 
the  several  efforts  to  rescue  the  garrison.  To  these, 
accordingly,  precedence  is  assigned  in  Mr.  Thomson’s 

•  “The  Chitral  Campaign.  A  Narrative  of  Events  in  Chitral,  Swat, 
and  Bajour."  By  H.  C.  Thotison.  I-ondon  William  Heinemann.  1895. 


chapters.  Sir  Robert  Low’s  advance,  ably  executed 
as  it  was,  turned  out  to  be  little  more  than  a  military 
promenade.  The  opposition  offered  was  formidable  only 
so  far  as  precipitous  mountains  and  snow-covered  passes 
could  make  it  so.  The  Swatis  and  their  fellow-tribes¬ 
men  had  been  taken  by  surprise  through  the  rapidity  of 
the  British  advance.  The  Government  of  India  issued 
its  proclamation  to  them  warning  them  of  the  coming 
operations,  on  22  March  ;  on  1  April  the  British  troops 
had  set  out  upon  their  march.  This,  and  the  strength  of  the 
force  which  invaded  their  country,  for  the  time  paralyzed 
the  tribesmen.  The  Khdn  of  Dir,  again,  rendered  the 
British  force  yeoman  service  by  distracting  Umra  Khdn’s 
attention  and  compelling  him  to  divide  his  forces.  Colonel 
Kelly’s  advance  placed  Sher  Afzul  between  two  fires,  so 
that  from  the  commencement  it  became  evident  to  the 
tribesmen  that,  for  the  present,  the  game  was  up  ;  and 
that  nothing  remained  but  temporary  submission,  and 
an  outward  attitude  of  subjection.  It  is  needless  to 
recall  the  events  which  led  to  hostilities.  On  neither 
side,  probably,  was  there  anxiety  to  avoid  collision.  So 
long  as  border  chiefs  are  barbarous  they  will  be  over¬ 
bearing,  their  language  will  be  insolent,  and  their  acts 
equivocal.  So  long  as  the  conduct  of  our  relations  with 
them  is  mainly  entrusted  to  young  officers  of  the  Indian 
army,  advantage  will  be  taken  of  their  errors  of  omission 
or  commission,  when  the  proper  moment  has  arrived,  to 
facilitate,  or  to  force  upon  them,  a  rupture.  Whether 
to  the  east  or  west  of  the  Oxus,  whether  it  be  Russian 
and  Turkoman,  British  and  tribesmen,  “whether  in 
Nishapur  or  Babylon,”  this  is  the  common  experience 
and  unfailing  lesson.  We  may  be  confident  that  little 
happened  in  Chitral  which  had  not  been  pretty  well 
reckoned  upon  by  some  of  those  who,  in  past  or  in 
present  years,  have  shared  or  shaped  the  counsels  of  the 
Indian  Government. 

The  defence  of  the  Chitral  fort  was  a  brilliant  little 
affair,  worthy  of  the  British  and  Indian  soldiers  engaged 
in  it.  The  burden  of  the  defence  fell  upon  Captain 
Harley  and  his  thirty-three  Sikhs,  whose  conduct  on 
this  occasion  recalls  to  the  memory  a  far-distant 
day,  when  in  1857  their  compatriots  helped  Herwald 
Wake  and  his  countrymen  to  defend  the  house  at 
Arrah  against  Koer  Singh  and  his  Sepoys.  “The 
Sikhs  especially  showed  extraordinary  nerve,”  writes 
Mr.  Thomson;  “the  worse  the  outlook,  the  cheerier 
they  grew.  They  would  sit  all  day  cleaning  their  rifles, 
with  a  quiet  smile,  as  though  the  anticipation  of  defeat 
had  never  entered  their  minds.  .  .  .  Indeed,  no  praise 
can  be  too  great  for  the  Sikhs,  who  were  the  backbone 
of  the  defence.  They  not  only  endured  hardship  and 
privation  without  a  murmur,  but  they  fought  with  a 
quiet,  dignified  courage  that  in  itself  inspired  confidence.  ” 
It  is  the  same  in  Africa — in  the  Straits — in  Burma  ; 
wherever  he  is  tried,  the  Sikh  as  a  soldier  never  fails. 
He  comes  of  a  grand  fighting  race,  of  whose  companion- 
ship-in-arms  the  British  soldier  may  be  proud.  It  is 
evident  that  but  for  the  Sikhs  (and,  it  must  be  added, 
but  for  Captain  Townshend’s  resource  and  skill)  matters 
would  have  gone  hard  with  the  garrison.  However, 
all  is  well  that  ends  well.  The  disaster  of  Edwardes 
and  Fowler  at  Reshun,  and  the  death  of  Ross  with 
forty-six  of  his  men  at  Karagh,  dim  the  pleasure  with 
which  we  can  look  back  on  this  little  episode  of  Indian 
warfare.  But  the  dramatic  crossing  of  the  passes  by 
Kelly’s  force,  and  the  defence  of  the  Chitral  Fort,  recall 
to  us  the  military  qualities  which  distinguished  our 
forefathers.  Less  pleasant  are  the  accounts  which  Mr. 
Thomson  gives  us  of  the  new  Lee-Metford  rifle.  The 
results,  as  tried  on  Swatis  and  Chitralis,  seem  to  show 
the  extremely  small  stopping  power  of  the  bullet,  unless 
it  happens  to  hit  a  bone  or  a  vital  part.  The  net  result 
seems  to  be  that  at  a  very  short  range  of  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  the  Lee-Sletford  bullet  has  a  sort  of 
explosive  action,  and  pulverizes  the  bone  it  strikes  ;  at 
a  medium  range  it  makes  a  small,  clean  wound  ;  at  a 
long  range  it  makes  a  bad  wound,  larger  at  the  exit  of 
the  bullet  than  at  the  point  where  it  entered.  On  the 
whole,  says  Mr.  Thomson,  it  “does  not  seem  to  give  very 
satisfactory  results.”  Equally  disagreeable  is  the  discovery 
of  the  large  number  of  Martini-Henry  rifles  which  were 
found  in  possession  of  Swatis  and  L’mra  Kh.ln’s  soldiers 
alike,  and  which  must  have  been  obtained  from  our  troops 
at  some  previous  time  by  theft  or  by  complicity.  Mr. 
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Thomson  s  pages  for  the  rest  give  ample  evidence, 
if  evidence  were  wanting,  of  the  savage  character  of  the 
country  between  the  Chitral  Fort  and  the  British  fron¬ 
tier.  Passes  of  7000  to  8000  feet,  precipitous  mountain 
ranges  without  roads,  glissades  of  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  teet,  down  which  man  and  mule  slip  as  best  they 
may,  narrow  valleys  incapable  of  furnishing  any  but 
the  most  slender  supplies,  treacherous  and  unbridged 
rivers,  snow  and  sleet,  starvation  and  disease  await  a 
rorce  attempting  to  invade  India  through  that  country. 
An  invader,  whose  aim  was  India,  would  emerge, 
as  he  best  might,  from  these  difficulties,  to  find  a  well- 
equipped,  well-supplied,  and  well-organized  enemy  ready 
to  .all  upon  him  as  he  struggled  out  of  the  passes.  It 
is  to  political  rather  than  to  military  considerations 
'-bat  we  must  ascribe  the  decision  to  retain  Chitral. 
This  has  been  avowed  in  the  course  of  the  recent 
deoate,  and  is  well  put  by  Mr.  Knight,  from  whom  Mr. 
Thomson  quotes.  “  If  we  neglected  to  keep  under  our 
influence  the  tribes  south  of  the  great  watershed,  these 
would  undoubtedly  place  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
apparently  stronger  power.  ”  “To  keep  under  our  influ¬ 
ence  is  apparently  to  be  understood  as  synonymous 
with  keeping  under  our  direct  military  control.  It  is 
evident  that  this  policy,  carried  to  its  logical  issue,  may 
lead  us  far  :  to  Kandahar,  for  example,  to  Ghazni',  and 
to  Kabul,  if  not  to  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Hindu 
Kush,  to  Herat,  or  to  Maimena.  Our  next  work  will 
be,  ir.  Mr.  Thomson’s  words,  to  “subdue  the  turbulent 
tribes  or  \  aghistan.  ’  Kafiristan,  again,  is  already 
debateabie  ground  ;  is  passing,  indeed,  within  the  field 
of  influence;  “for  it  is  quite  possible,”  writes  Mr. 
I  homson,  making  himself  perhaps  the  unconscious 
echo  of  the  military  men  among  whom  he  has  been 
lately  moving,  “that  Kafiristan,  and  not  Chitral,  may 
eventually  be  found  to  be  the  key  of  the  position.  .  .  . 
It  is  quite  possible  there  may  prove  to  be  a  practi¬ 
cable  road  through  it.”  Where  is  this  to  end — this 
prying  for  “practicable  roads,”  and  poking  about 
for  “  keys  of  the  position,”  this  greed  to  “keep  under 
our  influence,  this  policy  of  apprehension,  of  starting 
at  every  footfall  upon  the  mountains,  of  stopping  every 
possible  and  impossible  valley  or  outlet,  of  “  nobbling” 
an  entire  mountain  system,  with  all  its  various  peoples 
and  its  diversities  of  tongues  and  tribes  ? 

A  new  epoch  commenced  in  the  history  of  British 
India  trom  1889,  when  we  took  upon  ourselves  the 
practical  administration  of  Kashmir.  From  that  time 
"e  entered  on  the  scheme  of  mastering  the  mountain 
States  over  which  the  Kashmir  Darbar  asserted  rights 
of  suzerainty.  Hunza,  Nagar,  Chitral,  passed  “  under 
our  influence.  ’  Now  Swat,  Boner,  and  the  adjacent 
territories  await  their  turn.  If  we  wish  to  gauge  the 
extent  to  which  we  have  committed  ourselves  to  a  new 
departure,  we  have  but  to  contrast  the  character  of  late 
expeditions  with  those  of  our  previous  mountain  wars. 
Previous  campaigns  beyond  the  Punjab  have  had  for 
their  end  retaliation  or  punition  only.  But  the  last 
two  mountain  campaigns  have  been  characterized  by 
results  not  till  then  aimed  at  in  our  dealings  with  the 
tribesmen.  The  expedition  over,  British  authority  has 
been  substituted  for  that  of  the  chiefs  who  resisted  it. 
A  policy  of  practical  annexation  has  taken  the  place 
of  a  policy  of  retribution  and  withdrawal.  Except 
in  our  past  dealings  with  Kabul,  we  have  seen  nothing 
hitherto  on  our  north-west  frontier  like  it.  There  is, 
in  truth,  an  obvious  parallel,  if  we  compare  small  with 
greater  things,  between  cur  dealings  with  Kabul  and 
with  Chitral.  In  either  case,  our  professed  object  has 
been  to  secure  “our  influence.”  In  either  case,  we 
have  put  aside  a  popular  ruler.  We  have  deported 
him,  in  either  case,  to  India,  and  have  substituted  for 
him  a  puppet  of  our  own  selection.  In  either  case— absit 
omen — the  name  of  the  puppet  is  Shuja-ul-mulk,  the 
most  disastrous,  perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  our  Indian 
Empire.  In  either  case,  Blue-books  are  said  to  have 
been  garbled,  and  the  act  has  been  in  either  case 
denied.  In  either  case  we  have  locked  up  a  small 
force  in  a  country  far  from  our  own  borders,  and 
must  rely  for  the  safety  of  our  communications  on  the 
goodwill  of  fanatical  warriors  who  hold  the  middle 
passage.  Chitral  is  not  Kabul,  nor  possibly  are  Swati 
or  Bonerwal  an  element  of  such  risk  and  anxiety  as  the 
Khfilsa.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  while  in  1838  we 


hoped  soon  to  withdraw,  we  are  now  pledged  to  stay 
for  ever.  We  must  therefore  come  to  terms  with  the 
tribes,  and  what  those  terms  may  be,  other  than  their 
absolute  submission  to  British  “influence,”  it  is  not 
easy  to  see.  The  Government  of  India  glanced  at 
this  probability  when  in  May  last  it  wrote,  “  Ij 
amicable  relations  can  be  established  with  the  tribes, 
not  only  would  it  be  easier  to  retain  for  them  the 
autonomy  which  we  should  desire  to  conserve,”  and 
so  on.  There  is,  we  all  know,  much  virtue  in  your 
“If”;  but  it  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived  that,  in 
spite  of  their  hatred  of  us,  and  their  habits  of  all 
time,  the  tribes  will  enter  into  friendly  relations  with 
the  British  Power,  by  whom  they  are  now  girt  in  on 
all  sides.  It  is  more  probable — it  is  almost  certain — 
that  a  bitter  and  a  costly  struggle  will  end  in  their 
complete  subjugation.  Then  from  Quetta  to  Kashmir, 
from  the  Indus  to  the  borders  of  Kabul,  and  to  the 
Russian  frontier  beyond  it,  we  shall  have  added  a  new 
Asiatic  province  to  our  Empire.  Such  a  province  will  not 
be  Indian.  It  lies  far  beyond  the  Indus,  and  has  nothing 
in  common  with  India.  It  cannot  continue  to  subsist  on 
Indian  revenues,  which  must  be  expended  among  those 
from  whom  they  are  raised.  How  it  is  to  be  financed, 
how  British  troops  are  to  be  found  or  to  be  maintained 
to  guard  it,  how  it  is  to  be  governed,  and  by  what 
authority  it  is  to  be  administered,  are  questions  which 
before  long  may  press  on  public  attention.  For  beyond 
lie  greater  probabilities.  The  Amir  of  Kabul  is  a  man 
broken  with  disease,  old  beyond  his  years,  without  a 
capable  heir,  and  to-morrow  his  throne  may  be  in  dis¬ 
pute.  If  the  succession  is  contested,  and  Kabul  torn 
by  civil  war,  is  “  British  influence”  to  be  extended  to 
the  Hindu  Kush,  and  are  the  limits  of  Britain’s  new 
Asiatic  province  to  be  rounded  off  by  that  range  of  moun¬ 
tains  and  by  the  Indus?  That  would  seem  to  be  the 
outcome  of  the  ideas  now  dominant.  Meanwhile,  il 
the  cost  to  the  Crown  of  defending  its  Indian  possessions 
is  to  be  paid  by  India,  and  if  to  that  end  a  new  province 
beyond  the  Indus  is  mainly  to  be  maintained  from  Indian 
resources,  we  may  wonder  what  will  remain  to  India  ol 
its  revenues,  or  to  the  British  Crown  of  the  loyalty  of 
its  people.  Belief  in  British  justice,  Mr.  Thomson  re¬ 
minds  us,  is  the  one  important  factor  in  the  goodwill  of 
the  Eastern  to  his  Western  master.  To  British  justice 
the  Indian  taxpayer  will  sooner  or  later  appeal,  and  he 
must  not  appeal  in  vain.  K.C.S.I. 


THE  CHILI  WIDOW. 


“The  Chili  Widow.”  Adapted  by  Arthur  Bourchier  and 
Alfred  Sutro  from  “Monsieur  le  Directeur,”  by  MM. 
Bisson  and  Carre.  Royalty  Theatre. 


ON  paying  a  somewhat  belated  visit  to  “The  Chili 
Widow  ”  the  other  evening,  I  was  astonished  to 
find  that  Mr.  Bourchier  has  not  only  taken  the  Royalty 
Theatre — many  have  done  that  before  him,  and  some 
have  repented  it — but  has  actually  founded  there,  with 
apparent  success,  a  new  school  of  stage  art.  At  least 
it  is  new  to  the  regular  professional  stage,  though  not 
to  the  country  house  or  the  university  dramatic  club.  It 
is  the  school  of  the  romping,  gleeful  amateur,  not  he 
with  the  contracted  brow,  the  Elizabethan  imagination, 
and  the  patent  method  of  voice  production,  but  the 
facetious  undergraduate  who  dresses  up  for  a  lark,  the 
awfully  jolly  girl  who  can  act  like  anything,  and  the 
funny  man  with  accomplishments,  including  the  banjo. 
I  am  not  intolerant  of  such  sportiveness  :  the  majesty  of 
criticism  can  unbend  on  occasion  and  enjoy  a  bit  of  fun, 
served  up  with  ridiculous  home-made  art,  as  much  as 
the  humblest  member  of  the  domestic  staff  admitted  to 
the  drawing-room  to  see  the  daughters  of  the  house  in 
their  stage  glory.  Even  at  the  Royalty  Theatre  I  do  not 
object  to  it  :  only,  it  is  my  duty  to  be  perfectly  explicit 
with  the  public  as  to  the  nature  of  the  entertainment. 
Let  me  therefore  explain. 

The  accomplishments  which  distinguish  the  trained 
actor  from  the  amateur  are  not  the  same  as  the  qualities 
which  distinguish  great  actors  from  ordinary  ones. 
Take,  first,  the  difference  between  the  trained  actor  and 
the  man  in  the  street— the  layman.  When  the  layman 
walks,  his  only  object  is  to  get  to  Charing  Cross  ;  when 
he  makes  a  gesture,  it  is  to  attract  the  attention  of  a 
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cab-driver  or  bus-conductor ;  when  he  speaks,  it  is  to 
convey  or  demand  information,  or  tell  a  lie,  or  otherwise 
further  his  prosaic  ends  ;  when  he  moves  his  hands,  it 
is  to  put  up  his  umbrella  or  take  out  his  handkerchief. 
On  the  stage  these  merely  utilitarian  purposes  are  only 
simulated  :  the  real  purpose  is  to  produce  an  effect  on 
the  senses  and  imagination  of  the  spectator.  The 
actor’s  walk  is  addressed  to  the  spectator’s  sense 
of  grace,  dignity,  or  strength  of  movement,  and  his 
voice  to  the  listener’s  sense  of  expressive  or  beau¬ 
tiful .  tone.  Impersonations  even  of  ugly  or  deformed 
creatures  with  harsh  voices  have  the  same  artistic 
character,  and  are  agreeably  disagreeable,  just  as 
the  most  extreme  discords  in  a  symphony  or  opera 
are  distinctly  musical,  and  perfectly  different  to 
the  random  cacophonies  which  arise  from  the  tuning  of 
the  orchestra.  Now,  the  power  of  complying  with  artistic 
conditions  without  being  so  preoccupied  by  them  as  to 
be  incapable  of  thinking  of  anything  else  is  hard  to 
acquire,  and  can  be  perfected  only  by  long  practice. 
Talma  estimated  the  apprenticeship  at  twenty  years. 
The  habit  can  never  become  as  instinctive  as  keeping 
one’s  balance,  for  instance,  because  failure  in  that  for 
even  an  instant  means  a  fall,  so  that  the  practice  in  it 
is  lifelong  and  constant ;  whereas  the  artistic  habit 
lapses  more  or  less  in  the  absence  of  an  audience,  and 
even  on  the  stage  can  be  forgotten  for  long  periods 
without  any  worse  consequences  than  a  loss  of  charm 
which  nothing  may  bring  to  the  actor’s  attention.  The 
real  safeguard  against  such  lapses  is  a  sense  of  beauty 
— the  artistic  sense— cultivated  to  such  a  degree  of 
sensitiveness  that  a  coarse  or  prosaic  tone,  or  an 
awkward  gesture,  jars  instantly  on  the  artist  as  a  note 
out  of  tune  jars  on  the  musician.  The  defect  of  the  old- 
fashioned  systems  of  training  for  the  stage  was  that 
they  attempted  to  prescribe  the  conclusions  of  this 
constantly  evolving  artistic  sense  instead  of  cultivating 
it  and  leaving  the  artist  to  its  guidance.  Thus  they 
taught  you  an  old-fashioned  stage-walk,  an  old-fashioned 
stage-voice,  an  old-fashioned  stage  way  of  kneeling,  of 
sitting  down,  of  shaking  hands,  of  picking  up  a  hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  so  on,  each  of  them  supposed  to  be  the 
final  and  perfect  way  of  doing  it.  The  end  of  that  was, 
of  course,  to  discredit  training  altogether.  But  neglect 
of  training  very  quickly  discredits  itself ;  and  it  will  now 
perhaps  be  admitted  that  the  awakening  and  culture  of 
the  artistic  conscience  is  a  real  service  which  a  teacher 
can  render  to  an  actor.  When  that  conscience  is 
thoroughly  awakened  and  cultivated,  when  a  person  can 
maintain  vigilant  artistic  sensitiveness  throughout  a 
performance  whilst  making  all  the  movements  required 
by  the  action  of  a  drama,  and  speaking  all  its  dialogue 
graphically  without  preoccupation  or  embarrassment, 
then  that  person  is  a  technically  competent  artistic 
actor,  able  to  play  a  part  of  which  he  hardly  comprehends 
one  line,  in  a  play  of  which  he  knows  nothing  except  his 
own  words  and  speeches  and  the  cues  thereto,  much  more 
intelligibly  and  effectively,  as  well  as  agreeably,  than  a 
statesman  with  ten  times  his  general  ability  could.  He 
can  only  be  beaten,  in  fact,  by  the  professional  rival  who 
has  equal  skill  in  execution,  but  has  more  numerous  and 
valuable  ideas  to  execute.  The  finest  actors — Jefferson, 
Coquelin,  Salvini,  Duse — carry  this  technical  skill  to 
such  a  point  that  though  they  act  so  beautifully  that  you 
cannot  take  your  eyes  off  them  even  when  you  do  not 
understand  what  they  are  saying,  yet  the  beauty  seems 
so  spontaneous  and  inevitable  that  it  is  generally  quite 
impossible  to  persuade  their  admirers  that  there  is  any 
art  or  study  in  their  acting  at  all. 

The  effect  on  an  ordinary  man  of  making  him  suddenly 
conscious  of  the  artistic  aspect  of  his  movements  and 
speech  is  to  plunge  him  into  a  condition  of  terror  and 
bewilderment  in  which  he  forgets  how  to  do  anything. 
It  gives  him  stage  fright,  in  short.  Take  a  humble 
tradesman  who  has  demolished  his  boiled  mutton  and 
turnips  for  half  a  century  without  misgiving.  Invite 
him  to  meet  a  peer  or  two  at  dinner  in  Grosvenor 
Square,  and  he  will  refuse  dish  after  dish  because  he  no 
longer  feels  sure  of  how  he  ought  to  eat  it.  Take  a 
lady  who  habitually  talks  the  heads  off  all  her  acquaint¬ 
ances,  and  put  her  on  a  platform  to  make  the  simplest 
statement  to  an  audience,  and  she  will  be  struck  dumb. 
The  nervous  agonies  of  the  young  have  caused  more 
discomfort  in  the  world  than  the  torments  of  the  Inqui¬ 


sition.  If  this  happens  on  the  large  stage  of  the  world 
to  people  who  have  all  had  at  least  some  social  training, 
what  must  be  the  anguish  of  the  wretch  who,  with  his 
face  absurdly  painted,  and  dressed  in  an  outlandish 
costume  that  does  not  fit  him,  is  thrust  on  a  stage  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  to  speak  Elizabethan  stage 
English  as  Rosencrantz  or  Guildenstern,  or  even  to 
stand  as  a  mute  courtier  and  look  on  at  some  fellow 
creature  making  the  like  horrible  exhibition  of  himself  ! 

All  this,  however,  presupposes  that  the  victim  has  an 
artistic  conscience,  only  just  born  and  still  blind.  There 
are  plenty  of  people  who  have  either  no  artistic  con¬ 
science  at  all  or  else  one  which  is  very  easily  satisfied. 
Just  as  you  have  soldiers  who  are  not  frightened  under 
fire  because  they  have  not  imagination  enough  to  con¬ 
ceive  their  danger,  whilst  your  imaginative  Napoleon  or 
Nelson  turns  pale,  and  your  serene  Goethe  sees  yellow, 
so  there  are  debutters,  both  on  the  social  and  theatrical 
stage,  who  get  through  their  ordeal  easily  because  they 
are  only  imperfectly  conscious  of  it.  And  there  are 
happy  people  whose  artistic  conscience  has  always  been 
awake,  and  to  whom  sufficient  conscious  grace  and 
beauty  to  begin  with  are  second  nature.  There  is  also 
the  person  with  high  animal  spirits,  a  strong  sense 
of  fun,  and  a  turn  for  mimicry.  He,  with  an  utterly 
unawakened  artistic  conscience,  will  flourish  greatly  at 
private  theatricals,  and  sometimes  also  at  public  ones. 
With  a  good  ear  for  musical  pitch  and  tune  and  mea¬ 
sure,  and  some  physical  agility,  he  will  do  excellently  at 
the  music-halls  ;  but  he  very  often  has  no  ear  to  speak 
of ;  and  then,  incapable  of  singing,  dancing,  fine  diction 
or  graceful  movement,  he  delights  himself  with  tom¬ 
foolery,  and  is  hugely  pleased  with  himself  when  the 
people  laugh.  And  since  the  people  do  laugh,  there  is 
a  constant  tendency  to  substitute  tomfoolery  for  artistic 
comedy  on  the  stage,  since  artistic  comedians  are  in  the 
nature  of  things  much  scarcer  than  buffoons.  Then  it 
is  that  the  skilled  critic  must  act  as  the  watchdog  of  art, 
and  begin  to  bark  vigorously.  Unfortunately,  he  can 
only  bark :  it  is  the  manager  who  must  bite.  The 
artistic  manager,  as  distinguished  from  the  man  who 
merely  takes  a  theatre  and  puts  up  a  play,  is  also  a 
critic,  and,  knowing  the  difference  between  finished  stage 
execution  and  mere  larking,  picks  and  drills  his  com¬ 
pany  accordingly.  That  is  how  theatres  come  to  have 
styles  as  well  as  individuals. 

The  nature  of  my  criticism  of  the  Royalty  performance 
will  now  be  intelligible.  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is 
amusing — sometimes  ;  but  I  do  most  emphatically  deny 
that  the  performance,  as  a  whole,  has  any  artistic 
character.  I  go  further :  I  sorrowfully  profess  my 
conviction,  based  on  an  attentive  examination  of  the 
stage  business,  that  the  performers  have  been  not  only 
encouraged,  but  positively  ordered,  to  clown  as  much  as 
possible  so  as  to  keep  the  fun  going  and  make  the  play 
lively.  The  back  drawing-room  has  never  produced  a 
company  of  comedians  so  intensely  and  ostentatiously 
conscious  of  their  own  funniness.  Squawking  voices, 
grinning  faces,  foolish  antics,  pervade  the  play  to  such 
an  extent  that  though,  as  I  have  admitted  (very  mag¬ 
nanimously,  believe  me),  the  second  act  amused  me,  yet 
I  could  not  face  the  third,  having  lost  my  old  robust 
schoolboy  appetite  for  large  doses  of  that  sort  of  merri¬ 
ment.  The  jar  on  my  nerves  began  in  “  Harmony,”  a 
little  play  by  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  one  of  his  early 
pieces,  in  which  you  can  plainly  see  the  feeling, 
imagination,  and  humour  of  the  future  author  of  “The 
Crusaders”  and  “Rebellious  Susan,”  along  with  the 
stage  asides  and  soliloquies  of  a  cruder  period.  The 
gentleman  who  played  the  youthful  lover  in  this  nearly 
drove  me  out  of  my  senses  with  his  determination  to  be 
breezy  and  not  to  let  the  play  down.  His  voice  rattled 
and  his  figure  bounded,  until  I  gave  up  trying  to  imagine 
that  I  was  looking  at  a  scene  in  a  primitive  country 
parish,  and  fell  to  wondering  what  quality  over  and 
above  a  cheerful  effrontery  can  be  needed  to  make  any 
able-bodied  young  gentleman  into  an  actor  in  three 
weeks  nowadays.  Mr.  Kinghorne  hardly  improved 
matters  by  doing  his  business  as  the  blind  organist  in 
the  safest  of  old  stage  styles,  pi  ling  it  on  and  working 
it  up  tremendously,  and  never  touching  nature  at  any 
point.  And  Miss  Ettie  Williams,  pretty,  self-possessed, 
and  resolutely  metropolitan,  gave  the  final  blow  to  the 
illusion.  But  it  was  not  until  “The  Chili  Widow  ’ 
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came  on  that  I  began  to  suspect  that  breeziness,  and 
rattle,  and  intense  comic  consciousness  were  parts  of 
the  managerial  policy.  Mr.  Bourchier  seemed  determined 
that  there  should  be  no  mistake  about  our  being  there 
to  make  a  regular  evening  of  it  ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  profound  depression  into  which  this  attitude 
naturally  threw  me — as  I  think  it  would  any  reasonable 
person — may  have  made  me  somewhat  captious.  At  all 
events,  I  soon  felt  that  I  could  willingly  mow  down  the 
whole  of  that  stage  Home  Office  staff  with  a  Maxim 
gun.  It  was  not  mere  extravagance  of  caricature  that 
annoyed  me  ;  for  Mr.  Blakeley  and  Miss  Larkin,  who 
are  hardened  veterans  in  broad  caricature,  managed  their 
business  smoothly  and  easily,  and  at  least  did  not  play  the 
part  of  the  audience  as  well  by  laughing  at  their  own 
performances  ;  whilst  Miss  Phillips  clowned  only  when 
a  silly  part  absolutely  forced  her  to,  and  made  the  most 
ot  the  rest.  What  was  wrong  with  the  performance 
was  its  persistent  Philistinism.  It  is  fortunate  for  Mr. 
Bourchier  and  for  Miss  Violet  and  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh 
that  they  are  such  very  pleasant  people,  and  that  the 
play  is  such  an  amusing  play.  Mr.  Bourchier  is  a  born 
comedian  :  he  has  ease,  humour,  geniality,  and  plenty 
of  natural  grace  of  speech  and  manner.  Happy  in  these 
endowments,  he  insists  on  sharing  the  fun  himself,  and 
is  evidently  quite  persuaded  that  if  all  the  others  will 
only  rattle  along  in  the  same  careless  way,  the  result 
will  be  as  pleasant  in  their  case  as  in  his.  He  enjoys 
himself  so  robustly  that  the  audience  cannot  help  feeling 
good-humoured.  The  very  thoughtlessness  of  his  per¬ 
formance  is  an  element  in  its  popularity  :  one  feels  that 
a  thoroughly  healthy  person  never  thinks.  Miss  Violet 
Vanbrugh  is  very  attractive  ;  but  she  is  much  more 
conscious  of  Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh  than  of  her  part  :  in 
other  words,  she  lacks  conviction.  The  fact  is,  she  is 
not  a  comedian  :  all  this  man-killing  archness  does  not 
belong  to  her  :  one  sees  that  it  is  only  her  fun,  not  her 
nature  ;  and  the  result  is,  not  an  artist  at  work,  but  a 
pretty  lady  at  play,  a  spectacle  always  agreeable,  but 
not  to  the  purpose  of  the  connoisseur  in  dramatic  art. 
Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh  has  more  genuine  comic  force,  and 
is  better  fitted  in  her  part  ;  but  as  far  as  I  saw  the  play 
she  only  appeared  in  the  first  act,  which  might  with 
great  advantage  be  cut  out.  Mr.  Kinghorne  plays  the 
office-keeper  much  more  naturally  than  the  organist  in 
first  piece,  and  much  more  entertainingly.  The  others 
funnify  their  parts  more  or  less  blatantly,  the  whole  ill- 
concerted  attempt  to  produce  a  facetious  atmosphere 
without  any  reference  to  the  finer  artistic  conditions 
being,  as  I  have  said,  discordant  and  amateurish.  Even 
the  audience  struck  me  as  a  somewhat  unsophisticated, 
not  to  say  chuckleheaded  one  ;  but  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  add  that  it  was  numerous  and  well  pleased.  It  had 
the  air  of  having  at  last  discovered  a  play  which  was 
better  fun  than  a  smoking  concert. 

On  a  point  of  pronunciation  may  I  be  allowed  to  say 
that  Ballymacklerush,  with  a  strong  stress  on  the  rush, 
is  a  credible  Irish  name,  but  that  BallyMcKillrush,  with 
the  stress  on  the  kill,  is  impossible.  The  only  safe  rule 
about  the  pronunciation  of  an  Irish  name  is  that  what¬ 
ever  way  comes  naturally  to  an  Englishman  is  quite 
certain  to  be  the  wrong  way. 

The  Royalty  Theatre,  completely  redecorated,  is  more 
itself  than  ever,  a  fact  which,  in  view  of  old  times,  is 
not  at  all  depressing.  The  prices  have  been  raised  to 
the  standard  customary  in  “no  fee  ”  houses  ;  but  I  need 
hardly  add  that  I  paid  sixpence  for  a  programme  with 
nineteen  advertisements  on  it  and  an  appeal  for  more. 
The  new  drop  scene,  a  gigantic  pastoral  in  the  Pompa¬ 
dour  style,  painted  in  the  gloomiest  colours,  is  coeval 
in  point  of  taste  with  the  days  when  Dean  Street,  Soho 
Square,  was  a  fashionable  London  address.  Mr.  Bour¬ 
chier,  however,  seems  likely  to  make  it  a  fashionable 
theatrical  address  for  some  time  to  come,  on  the  which, 
in  spite  of  his  unawakened  condition,  I  do  congratulate 
him.  G.  B.  S. 

TOWARDS  THE  MUSICAL  REVOLUTION. 

1"  HE  Crystal  Palace  Season  commences  this  afternoon, 
and  this  evening  brings  the  first  of  the  Covent 
Garden  series  of  performances  of  “Grand  Opera  in 
English”  ;  shortly  Richter  will  be  here,  and  after  Richter, 
Mottl  ;  then  the  “  Pops”  will  reopen,  Mr.  Henschel  will 


be  busy,  various  choral  societies  will  cease  to  be  idle, 
and  doubtless  we  shall  have  many  Purcellcommemoration 
concerts  ;  and  when  other  things  fail,  Mr.  Newman’s 
laudable  Sunday  afternoon  enterprise  will  solicit  re¬ 
spectful  attention.  So  it  seems  that  if  I  am  to  discuss  at 
all  two  books  which  are  important  enough  to  warrant 
full  discussion,  I  must  do  it  now  ;  and  this  must  serve 
as  my  excuse  for  writing  of  musical  literature  (as  it  is 
called)  instead  of  music  for  two  weeks  in  succession  ; 1 
though  no  excuse  whatever  ought  to  be  needed  for 
discussing  these  particular  two  books  at  any  time.  Mr. 
Shedlock’s  “The  Pianoforte  Sonata”  (Methuen),  and , 
Mr.  Prout’s  “Applied  Forms”  (Augener),  is  each  in  its  I 
way  an  epoch-marking  if  not  exactly  an  epoch-making 
achievement.  A  glance  at  half-a-dozen  pages  of  either 
shows  that  in  spite  of  the  conservatism  of  English 
musicians,  the  most  unthinking,  stupidest,  dullest  con¬ 
servatism  in  the  world,  music  is  gradually  becoming 
recognized  here  as  an  art,  a  source  of  delight,  and 
ceasing  to  be  feared  as  a  mystery,  a  matter  of  profound 
mathematics,  and  with  this  change  has  for  the  first  time 
in  England  a  chance  of  escaping  from  the  clutches 
of  pedants  or  charlatans,  and  getting  into  and 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  artists.  Compare  Mr. 
Prout’s  “Applied  Forms”  with  the  eminent  Ouseley’s 
“  standard  work  ”  on  the  same  subject,  and  remember 
that  until  ten  years  ago  the  most  hopeful  students  of 
this  country  had  their  minds  systematically  poisoned  by  1 
teachers  who  believed  in  Ouseley,  and  that  they  are  now, 
at  any  rate  in  a  few  cases,  taught  by  those  who  believe 
in  Prout,  and  it  may  be  understood  why  England  during 
the  last  half-century  produced  only  Sullivans,  to  be  set! 
among  the  goats  on  the  one  hand,  or  Parrys,  to  be  seti 
among  the  sheep  on  the  other,  and  why  I  feel  confident 
that  under  the  new  order  we  may  expect  many  men  a 
great  deal  better  than  Parry  and  few  so  bad  as  Sullivan. 
Compare  Mr.  Shedlock’s  book  with  any  of  Macfarren's 
or  Hullah’s  lectures,  and  it  will  be  felt  that  an  entirely 
new  spirit  has  come  into  music,  a  spirit  which  not  only 
makes  it  imperative  that  the  modes  of  teaching  that  were 
common  recently  and  still  survive  in  some  places,  should ' 
at  once  be  abandoned,  but  makes  the  work  of  rewriting 
much  musical  history  and  reversing  the  judgments  ot 
Hullah  and  Macfarren  an  absolute  necessity.  For  two 
generations  our  students  have  been  taught  and  our 
musical  history  made  by  men  who  might  have  been  very 
excellent  grocers,  but  had  no  smallest  gift  for  music. 
They  set  Dr.  Day  (or  some  other  “authority”)  above 
Mozart  and  Beethoven,  they  patted  Mozart  and  Beethoven 
on  the  back  when  their  music  conformed  to  the  laws  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Day,  and  when  they  could  not  by  any 
ingenuity  show  that  Dr.  Day’s  laws  were  “latent”  in 
some  unapproachable  masterpiece  of  these  composers, 
they  spoke  with  subdued  regret  of  “the  license 
unfortunately  permitted  to  genius.”  They  preached 
with  infinite  gravity  of  “classical  form,”  at  times' 
reproving  Beethoven  because  he  took  liberties  with 
it,  and  pointing  out  that  Mendelssohn  never  erred 
thus  ;  and  they  condemned  Wagner  as  a  patent  humbug 
since  he  wrote  neither  in  “classical  form”  nor,  so 
far  as  they  could  see,  in  any  form  at  all.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  whole  system  was  based  on 
a  magnificent  ignorance  of  musical  works  and  musical 
history,  an  ignorance  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  surpass 
for  breadth  of  scope  and  completeness  of  detail.  It  would 
seem  that  Macfarren,  Hullah,  and  the  rest  were  in  the 
habit  of  accepting  the  judgments  and  facts  of  Burney  and 
Hawkins  without  taking  the  slightest  trouble  to  verity 
them.  For  now  come  Messrs.  Shedlock  and  Prout, 
boldly  asserting  that  the  old  facts  are  untrue  and  the 
old  judgments  absurd  ;  and  they  only  assert  this  after 
carefully  examining  every  work  they  speak  of,  counting 
every  bar,  measuring  out  proportions  of  sections,  pre¬ 
cisely  analyzing  harmonic  progressions.  They  show 
that  there  never  was  any  established  “classical  form,” 
and  Mr.  Shedlock,  at  least,  passes  over  Mendelssohn  in 
silence,  as  though  he  were  not  a  factor  in  the  development 
of  art  forms  nor  an  authority  to  be  referred  to.  And  the 
ground  of  the  pedant  is  taken  away  from  under  his  feet. 

Mr.  Shedlock  was  of  course  brought  up  in  the  bad  old 
school,  and  no  doubt  started  out  to  write  this  book  with 
the  most  honourable  feelings  about  being  a  credit  to  his 
teachers.  Apparently  he  proposed  to  trace,  in  the  con¬ 
ventional  and  utterly  untrue  fashion,  the  sonata  from  its 
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origin  with  Emanuel  Bach  to  its  culmination  with  Beet¬ 
hoven  and  Mendelssohn.  Perhaps  he  met  one  or  two 
difficulties  by  the  way,  perhaps,  in  spite  of  sentiment,  he 
always  knew  the  falsity  of  the  ancient  stereotype.  Any¬ 
how,  he  ultimately  took  a  very  different  course,  and  on 
page  125  he  says,  “  Haydn  and  Mozart  represent  an 
important  stage  in  sonata  history  :  they  stand  midway 
between  Emanuel  Bach  and  Beethoven.  It  is  usual  to 
look  upon  Bach  as  the  founder,  Haydn  and  Mozart  as 
the  builders-up,  and  Beethoven  as  the  perfecter  of  the 
sonata  edifice.  Such  a  summing-up  is  useful  in  that  it 
points  to  important  landmarks  in  the  evolution  of  the 
sonata,  yet  it  is  only  a  rough-and-ready  one.  Bach  was 
something  more  than  a  founder,  while  Beethoven,  to  say 
the  least,  shook  the  foundation  of  the  edifice.”  In  short, 
Mr.  Shedlock,  commencing  to  write  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  sonata,  found  it  necessary  to  go  on 
to  its  decay  and  disappearance — disappearance,  that  is, 
as  a  living  form.  He  traces  it  from  the  days  of  suites 
and  partitas,  not  straight  on  to  Emanuel  Bach,  but  to 
Kuhnau  and  Pasquini,  and  indirectly  through  Sebastian 
Bach,  who  knew  the  music  of  at  least  the  former  of  these 
:  vo  composers,  to  his  son  Emanuel.  Then,  after  Emanuel 
Bach  we  have,  first,  Haydn,  then  Mozart,  working 
towards  perfection  of  form,  butonly  once  or  twice  reaching 
it;  and  Beethoven,  working  in  like  fashion,  but  reaching 
perfection  only  to  begin  a  new  struggle,  a  struggle  to 
cast  away  the  bonds  of  sonata  form  altogether.  So 
that,  although  certain  sonatas  of  Beethoven  seem  quite 
complete  in  organization,  and  certain  sonatas  of  Mozart 
nearly  complete,  there  never  was  any  form  which  we  are 
justified  in  calling  “established  ”  ;  and  if  ever  the  appeal 
tc  history  had  been  at  all  to  the  point,  it  is  now  useless 
to  say  that  Wagner  or  another  composer  should  have 
written  in  a  certain  form  because  the  masters  did,  for  it 
now  appears  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  masters  did 
not,  while  the  one  who  did  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
ceasing  to  do  so.  Mendelssohn,  as  I  have  said,  Mr. 
Shedlock  passes  over,  seeming  to  think  that  composer, 
in  his  piano-works  at  any  rate,  merely  a  copyist.  The 
whole  book  is  excellently  argued  out,  without  any  open 
display  of  a  polemic  spirit.  There  are  many  things 
that  individual  readers  will  object  to.  For  instance, 
I  object  to  Macfarren’s  estimate  of  Dussek  being 
quoted  as  if  Macfarren  were  an  authority,  and 
also  to  the  “Musical  Times”  being  quoted  with 
reference  to  a  sonata  of  Dr.  Stanford.  When  was  the 
“ Musical  Times”  an  authority,  and  on  what  subject? 
On  the  other  hand,  the  criticism  of  Schubert  is  excellent ; 
nothing  could  be  said  more  truly  of  Dr.  Parry  than  that 
“all  his  music  shows  mastery  of  form,  skill  in  the  art  of 
development,  and  eclectic  taste”  ;  and  the  pages  in  which 
Mr.  Shedlock  declares  that,  whatever  mastery  of  form, 
skill  in  the  art  of  development,  and  eclectic  taste  a 
composer  may  possess,  he  will  write  only  dry  music 
without  inspiration,  are  as  good  as  those  in  which  he 
shows  plainly  his  belief  that  the  sonata  is  now  an  utterly 
dead  and  barren  form. 

Mr.  Prout’s  “Applied  Form”  is  one  of  the  unprece¬ 
dented  series  of  students’  books  published  by  Messrs. 
Augener,  and  of  this  series  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as 
the  most  valuable.  Mr.  Prout  treated  abstract  forms 
in  a  former  work,  and  in  this  volume  he  shows  how 
those  forms  may  be  applied,  by  the  very  best  and  safest 
method  of  showing  how  the  masters  applied  them.  He 
recognizes  clearly  that  the  composer  creates  forms, 
while  the  theorist  can  do  nothing  more  than  explain 
them,  and  therefore  it  is  ridiculous  of  the  theorist  to  tell 
the  composer — as  Macfarren  would  like  to  have  told 
Wagner — what  he  may  or  may  not  do.  Mr.  Prout  does 
not  even  tell  students  what  they  may  or  may  not  do  :  he 
merely  advises  them  to  do  as  the  masters  did,  so  long  as 
they  are  students  ;  thus  boldly  reversing  the  old  mode 
of  teaching,  which  was  not,  like  Mr.  Prout’s,  “  Do 
this  thing,  because  Beethoven  did  it,”  but,  “  Do 
that  thing  because  the  theorists  say  it  is  right,  and 
Beethoven  was  wrong  not  to  do  it.”  Of  course  Mr. 
Prout  deals  with  every  form,  not  the  sonata  alone,  and 
his  book  is  a  mine  of  information  to  those  who  have 
nothing  to  gain  from  the  practical  lessons  it  inculcates. 
We  may  learn  from  it  that  not  only  the  sonata  form,  but 
every  known  form  has  ever  been  inastate  of  flux,  has  never 
at  any  time  stood  still,  no  composer  using  it  precisely  as 
his  predecessors  used  it.  On  the  whole  it  is  quite  as 


revolutionary  in  its  tendencies  as  Mr.  Shedlock’s  book. 
It  is  therefore  to  be  quite  as  warmly  welcomed  ;  nor 
should  the  welcome  be  less  warm,  rather  it  should  be 
warmer,  because  both  bookscome  from  a  school  which,  as 
a  rule,  does  not  favour  revolutionary  methods.  Do  not  let 
any  one  suppose  that  I  see  the  arrival  of  the  revolution 
with  Messrs.  Shedlock’s  and  Prout’s  treatises  ;  for  I 
know  too  well  that  it  is  some  distance  away  as  yet. 
But  having  got  so  far  towards  it  I  believe  we  shall 
ultimately  travel  the  whole  journey  ;  and  as  hints  for 
those  who  would  help  us  on  the  way  I  suggest  that  we 
want  books,  written,  like  Messrs  Shedlock’s  and  Prout’s, 
from  the  Academic  side,  and  sweeping  away  the 
Academic’s  ground,  not  only  in  “  form,”  but  in  harmony 
and  counterpoint.  We  want  treatises  on  these  subjects 
showing  (for  instance)  that  any  chord  may  follow  any 
other  chord,  any  note  any  other  note,  and  so  forth, 
provided  always  that  the  result  is  beautiful.  That  the 
result  must  be  beautiful,  that  the  counterpoint  or 
harmony,  no  matter  what  ingenuity  it  may  show,  is 
utterly  bad  if  the  result  is  other  than  beautiful,  ought  to 
be  the  main  lesson  taught  by  every  theoretical  treatise 
that  makes  towards  the  musical  revolution.  And  musical 
teaching,  as  in  musical  history,  nothing  less  than  a 
complete  revolution  is  indispensable  if  we  are  ever  to 
think  rightly  about  music,  and  to  bring  forth  any  great 
musicians  of  our  own.  J.  F.  R. 

THE  RAXDT  MINING  MARKET. 

TT  really  seems  as  if  speculators  are  driven  mad,  in 
-L  accordance  with  the  old  saying,  before  they  are 
ruined.  The  Randt  mining  properties,  which  might  have 
been  bought  for  a  few  millions  in  1893,  and  which  even 
at  the  end  of  1894  would  not  have  fetched  more  than 
50  millions,  have  now  been  rushed  up  in  price  by  the 
persistent  efforts  of  powerful  and  interested  cliques  to 
over  210  millions  sterling.  That  this  paper  price  is 
ridiculously  high  can  be  proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  Mr.  Hamilton  Smith,  who  examined  the  Randt 
for  the  Rothschilds,  declared  that  as  far  as  it  could  be 
profitably  worked,  say  to  a  depth  of  5200  feet,  the  Randt 
contained  something  like  ^325,000,000  worth  of  gold, 
and  this  estimate  corresponded  very  closely  with  that  of 
Dr.  Schmeisser,  the  expert  sent  out  by  the  German 
Government.  Now  without  for  the  moment  considering 
the  cost  of  deep-level  mining,  let  us  take  it  that  all  this 
gold  can  be  as  cheaply  procured  as  at  present.  In  the 
best  mines  at  the  Randt  we  find  that  barely  one-third  of 
the  gold  obtained  is  gross  profit.  This  would  put  the 
value  of  the  Randt  to-day  at  about  108  millions  sterling, 
or  something  like  one-half  the  amount  which  the  market 
price  of  the  shares  declares  it  to  be  worth. 

We  can  consider  the  matter  in  a  fairer  way,  for,  after 
all,  estimates  of  the  amount  of  gold  hidden  away  a  mile 
beneath  the  earth’s  surface  are  not  very  trustworthy. 
Let  us,  like  prudent  men,  take  the  yield  to-day  of  the 
Randt  goldfields  and  then  estimate  their  value  when 
capitalized.  Last  year  the  yield  was  something  less 
than  2,000,000  ounces  of  gold,  worth,  roughly  speak- 
ing,  £8, 000, 000.  One-third  of  this  is  supposed  to  be 
gross  profit,  and  the  profit  therefore  should  have  been 
something  near  ^2,700,000.  Yet  less  than  £1, 600, 000 
was  paid  in  dividends,  and  consequently  over  a  million 
must  have  been  sunk  in  the  mines.  This  year  the 
yield,  according  to  an  authority  in  the  “  Investors’ 
Review”  (which,  we  may  say  in  passing,  we  regard 
as  a  storehouse  of  valuable  information),  may  reach 
2,500,000  ounces.  Next  year,  when  there  will  be  50 
per  cent  more  stamps  at  work  than  in  1894,  it  will 
very  likely  reach  3,000,000  ounces.  Let  us  take 
this  possible  result  for  1896  as  the  basis  of  calculation. 
3,000,000  ounces  are  worth  say  £1 2, 000,000  sterling, 
of  which  ^4,000,000  will  be  gross  profits.  If  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  profits  reinvested  in  the  mines  be  the  same 
as  in  1894,  that  is  two-fifths,  there  will  remain  some¬ 
thing  less  than  ^2, 500,000  for  dividends.  Now  whether 
we  take  the  present  value  of  Witwatersrandt  gold  shares 
to  be  over  ^2 10,000,000,  as  the  “  Economist  ”  says,  or 
;£i 50,000,000,  as  the  writer  in  the  “  Investors’  Review” 
states,  the  interest  on  capital  paid  by  these  mines  in 
1896  will  vary  between  slightly  over  1  and  slightly  over 
1 1  per  cent.  And  this  estimate  makes  no  allowance  for 
the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  mines  which,  at  the  present 
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rate,  will  be  worked  out  in  thirty  years.  It  cannot  be 
denied  then  that  the  present  prices  of  these  Randt  mines 
are  at  least  twice  as  high  as  they  should  be,  even  sup¬ 
posing  that  gold  mines  are  as  good  an  investment  as 
Consols.  But  this  statement,  though  strictly  true,  is 
too  simple  to  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

To  obtain  any  exact  notion  of  the  real  value  of  Randt 
mining  shares  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  pro¬ 
perties  fall  naturally  into  three  categories.  First  of  all 
there  are  the  ordinary  mines,  such  as  Langlaagte,  City 
and  Suburban,  and  Van  Ryn,  which  are  admirably 
managed  and  which  earn  large  dividends,  and  will 
probably  continue  to  earn  them  for  the  next  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ;  there  are,  secondly,  the  deep  level  mines  ; 
and,  thirdly,  mines  which  are  off  the  reef  and  which 
represent  nothing  but  almost  worthless  grazing  land. 
The  Deep  Level  mines  are  usually  supposed  to  be  what 
is  called  a  fair  speculation.  This  seems  to  us  altogether 
too  optimistic  a  view  to  take.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  extreme  regularity  is  the  characteristic  feature  of 
the  Witwatersrandt  gold  veins.  None  of  these  veins 
carry  very  rich  ore — as  we  have  already  said,  two- 
thirds  of  the  gold  obtained  is  used  to  pay  expenses 
to-day  in  the  Randt — but  such  veins  as  these  would 
hardly  pay  for  working  at  even  2000  feet,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  5000  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Smith’s  estimate.  A  proper 
shaft  2000  feet  in  depth  would  cost  about  ^40,000,  and 
two  shafts  are  necessary  in  each  deep-level  mine.  We  are 
inclined,  therefore,  to  doubt  whether  any  deep-level  mine 
will  pay  for  working,  and  to  buy  shares  in  deep-level  mines 
at  their  present  inflated  prices  seems  to  us  worse  than 
folly.  The  third  class  of  shares  are  practically  worthless 
shares,  which  are  merely  the  outcome  of  the  present 
mad  speculation.  The  shares  in  many  mines,  such 
as  North  Sheba,  and  Sheba  Queen,  and  Southern 
Geldenhuis,  and  Jumpers  Extended,  were  freely  dealt 
in  some  weeks  ago,  but  are  now  unsaleable  at  present 
quotations.  There  is  this  to  be  said  both  about  the 
shares  in  the  deep  level  mines  and  in  the  “  wild  cat” 
schemes,  that  their  quoted  prices  swell  the  so-called 
capital  of  Randt  mines  enormously,  and  in  any  calcula¬ 
tion  of  capital  and  returns  do  the  good  mines  harm. 
There  is  no  doubt  now  that  the  best  mines  in  the  Randt 
are  a  more  secure  investment  than  gold  mines  ever  were 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  French  have  shown 
their  usual  practical  sagacity  in  buying  the  best  Randt 
mines  at  prices  which  do  not  return  more  than  6  per 
cent.  It  is  better  surely  to  have  even  6  or  5  per  cent  from 
Langlaagtes  or  Van  Ryns  than  2f  per  cent  from  French 
Rentes  or  English  Consols.  What  differentiates  the 
present  boom  from  all  previous  booms  is  the  fact  that 
the  French  have  bought  very  heavily  and  taken  the 
shares  from  the  market.  They  have  bought  as  investors 
and  will  not  sell  however  “bears”  may  try  to  frighten 
them.  For  this  reason  we  believe  that  it  is  impossible 
at  present  to  create  a  panic  that  would  “smash  the 
market.”  The  shares  in  the  best  of  the  Randt  mines 
are  worth  the  prices  they  are  now  quoted  at,  and  seven 
out  of  ten  of  them  are  held  by  investors  and  not  as  a 
speculation.  Of  the  mines  in  Rhodesia  and  West 
Australia  we  hold  a  different  opinion,  and  we  shall  have 
something  to  say  about  these  enterprises  at  no  distant 
date. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  Money  Market  has  on  the  whole  been  quiet,  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  week  discount  rates  showed 
a  tendency  to  rise,  owing  probably  to  the  approach  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  Settlement  in  which  some  difficulties 
are  expected  from  the  carry-over  of  mining  shares.  Of 
course,  with  over  ^50,000,000  deposited  in  the  Bank 
on  private  account,  there  can  be  no  considerable  advance 
in  discount  rates.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  our 
banks  and  discount  houses  have  at  last  decided  not  to 
take  any  more  of  the  French  accommodation  bills  alluded 
to  in  our  last  issue.  To  what  extent  money  in  France 
has  been  absorbed  by  the  Russo-Chinese  Loan  and 
mining  investments  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Paris  is 
again  borrowing  here  against  French  Rentes  for  three 
and  six  months  at  1^  to  3  per  cent  per  annum.  Home 
Government  Securities  were  dull,  and  Consols  closed  on 
Thursday  at  107/5  for  money  and  107J  for  the  account. 
The  Bank  rate  remains  at  2  per  cent. 


On  the  Stock  Exchange  little  business  was  done 
except  in  South  African  mining  shares.  Instead  of  the 
usual  October  boom,  there  was  something  like  a  serious 
panic  during  the  past  week  in  the  Mining  market, 
involving  heavy  losses,  which  should  act  as  a  salutary 
warning  to  all  speculators  whether  strong  or  weak. 
The  present  nineteen  days’  account  is  almost  over,  and' 
the  many  weak  “  bulls  ”  who  have  suffered  in  the  course 
of  it  are  not  likely  to  forget  the  severe  lesson  they  have  j 
received.  There  were  some  fluctuations  in  the  “  Kaffir”  ! 
market,  caused  by  buying  and  selling  orders  from  Paris  | 
and  the  large  operators,  but  the  depression  that  resulted  i 
from  realizations  forced  upon  wreak  “bulls”  by  their  I 
brokers  inevitably  lowered  prices.  The  gloomy  tone  of  | 
the  market  was  not  relieved  by  the  announcement  of  the  * 
Randt  output  for  September,  which  was  nearly  10,000 
ounces  less  than  in  August. 

The  news  of  the  Clyde  lock-out  had  an'unfavourable 
effect  on  Home  Railways,  in  spite  of  the  excellent  traffic- 
receipts  for  last  week  and  the  satisfactory  Board  of 
Trade  returns.  Among  the  traffic  receipts  the  Scotch 
lines  are  again  well  to  the  front,  the  Caledonian  showing  , 
^13,04.3  and  the  North  British  ^8843.  These  compare 
with  the  receipts  of  the  coal  strike  period  last  year, 
but  even  then  there  is  an  increase  that  more  than  1 
balances  the  decrease  of  last  year.  The  North-Eastern 
alone  are  unsatisfactory  with  a  decrease  of  ^1198  on  a  1 
decrease  of  ^1243  in  1894. 


The  weakness  of  “Kaffirs”  reacted  on  the  other! 
markets.  American  Railways  were  dull  in  sympathy, 
and  the  good  effect  of  the  advance  in  the  prices  of  j 
coal  and  cotton  was  neutralized  by  the  fear  of  further 
gold  shipments.  Canadian  Pacific  shares  and  Grandj 
Trunk  stocks  were  weak;  South  American  Railway 
stocks  suffered  from  the  prevailing  flatness  ;  and  the  i 
Foreign  and  General  Mining  markets  were  almost; 
neglected.  West  Australian  shares  rose  and  fell  in  j 
sympathy  with  “  Kaffiirs.”  Silver  was  firmer  and  the  , 
price  of  bars  was  quoted  at  3i^d.  per  ounce  onj 
Thursday. 


NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

Mr.  Albert  F.  Calvert’s  Promotions. 

In  dealing  with  the  prospectus  of  the  Imperial  Western 
Australian  Corporation,  Limited,  in  our  issue  of  the 
28th  ultimo,  we  referred  to  Mr.  Albert  F.  Calvert  asi 
only  just  beginning  to  show  himself  in  his  true  colours 
as  a  company-promoter.  Since  those  remarks  were 
published  Mr.  Calvert  has  brought  out  two  additional 
companies,  viz.,  the  Western  Australian  Steam  Packet 
and  Transport  Company,  Limited,  with  a  capital  of 
^50, 000,  and  the  Mount  Prophecy  and  Perseverance 
Gold  Mines,  Limited,  with  a  capital  of  £1 20,000,  and 
we  understand  that  Mr.  Calvert  has  several  other 
schemes  in  preparation.  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
companies  which  Mr.  Albert  F.  Calvert  has  promoted 
are  at  once  as  cheeky  and  ill-conceived  as  the  methods 
by  which  Mr.  Calvert  has  sought  to  advertize  himself. 
The  Imperial  Western  Australian  Corporation  was  only- 
brought  into  existence  a  fortnight  ago,  but  that  did  not 
prevent  Mr.  Calvert,  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  from 
using  its  high-sounding  title  to  “  invite  ”  subscriptions 
for  the  capital  of  these  other  companies.  It  was  formed 
to  acquire  certain  so-called  “  properties,”  or  “  mines,  , 
the  purchase  price  of  which,  as  fixed  by  Mr.  A.  F. 
Calvert,  was  the  enormous  sum  of  ^250,000  ;  and  now 
Mr.  Albert  F.  Calvert,  in  the  name  of  this  Imperial 
Western  Australian  Corporation,  is  seeking  to  re-sell 
those  identical  properties  to  the  public  by  means  of  the 
very  old  dodge  of  promoting  “subsidiary”  enter¬ 
prises.  The  audacity  of  such  a  promoter  almost 

commands  respect.  Since  the  West  Australia  boom 
set  in,  Mr.  Albert  F.  Calvert  has  used  every 
possible  means  to  puff  his  own  person  and  position.  .  He 
has  expended  very  large  sums  of  money  upon  sensational 
advertisements,  which  were  so  set  up  in  the  papers  that 
they  might  very  well  have  been  mistaken  for  reading 
matter.  These  advertisements  described  Mr.  Calvert  as 
an  “  explorer  ”  of  no  mean  order,  and  also  as  the  actual 
“discoverer”  of  the  “vast  resources”  of  Western 
Australia.  From  the  outset,  Mr.  Calvert  has  desired 
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that  the  multitude  should  understand  that  he  is  the 
Columbus  of  West  Australia,  and  that  it  is  through  him 
alone  that  the  fortunes  of  that  wonderful  country  can  be 
assured-  Mr.  Calvert  has  boasted  of  his  mining- 
engineering  knowledge  and  of  his  intense  integrity,  and 
he  has  delicately  insinuated  that  any  project  dealing 
with  West  Australia  might  be  accepted  as  genuine  if  it 
bore  the  stamp  of  his  distinguished  approbation.  These 
and  other  interesting  doctrines  Mr.  Calvert  has  propa¬ 
gated  very  widely,  thanks  to  the  assistance  which  a 
large  section  of  the  Press  has  generously,  but  not 
gratuitously,  afforded  him.  Moreover,  Mr.  Albert  F. 
Calvert  has  adopted  other  means  by  which  to  spread  far 
and  wide  his  own  exceedingly  good  opinion  of  himself. 
He  has  written,  or  caused  to  be  written,  various 
■neatly-bound  volumes  pretending  to  treat  of  the 
subject  of  West  Australia,  but  in  reality  devoted  to 
singing  the  praises  of  Mr.  Albert  F.  Calvert,  and 
he  has  paid  for  the  publication  of  these  books. 
Mr.  Calvert  has  also  paid  for  the  publication  of  numerous 
self-glorifying  pamphlets;  of  some  terrible  “verses” 
■chanting  his  greatness  ;  and  of  a  collection  of  ungram¬ 
matical  rubbish  called  the  “Calvert  Papers”  which  we 
understand  dealt  tenderly  with  Mr.  Calvert’s  not  very 
remote  ancestry.  Until  quite  recently  one  of  the  bands 
at  the  Empire  of  India  Exhibition  played  daily  an  air 
entitled  “  Westralia,”  which  Mr.  Calvert’s  advertise¬ 
ments  informed  the  public  had  been  dedicated  “  by  per¬ 
mission  ”  (it  should  have  been  “  by  arrangement  ”)  to 
Albert  F.  Calvert,  Esq.  Some  months  ago  a  “banquet” 
was  given  at  the  Imperial  Institute  “in  honour  of” 
Mr.  Albert  F-  Calvert,  and  upon  that  auspicious  occasion 
a  “ magnificent  ”  service  of  silver  plate  was  “presented  ” 
to  the  supposititious  hero  of  the  hour.  Both  banquet 
and  service  of  plate,  we  hear,  were  part  of  Mr. 
Calvert’s  advertising  programme  and  were  paid  for  by 
himself.  And  Mr.  Calvert  had  large  drawings  prepared 
not  only  of  the  service  of  plate,  but  also  of  himself  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  histrionic  attitude  at  the  Imperial  Institute  dinner 
table.  These  pictures,  with  a  report  of  the  patriotic 
speeches  made  upon  the  occasion  (particularly  Mr.  Cal¬ 
vert’s,  in  the  course  of  which  he  fervently  thanked  every¬ 
body  for  the  great  “  honour  ”  done  him)  were  inserted 
by  Mr.  Calvert  in  various  newspapers  as  page  adver¬ 
tisements,  and  doubtless  the  innocent  readers  supposed 
that  they  were  the  newspapers’  own  reports  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  historic  proceedings.  In  taking  this  vast 
amount  of  trouble,  and  in  putting  himself  to  this  very 
great  expense,  we  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Albert  F.  Calvert 
has  all  along  had  only  one  end  in  view — his  own  ulti¬ 
mate  profit.  Mr.  Calvert  has  baited  the  pool,  and  he 
thinks  that  the  present  moment  is  one  in  which  to  make  a 
haul  ;  but  we  believe  he  has  made  a  bad  calculation.  Mr. 
■Calvert  could  not  have  chosen  a  worse  time  to  exploit 
his  pet  projects,  and  if  our  information  is  correct,  each 
and  all  of  these  projects  have  gone  very  badly  so  far  as 
the  subscriptions  of  the  public  are  concerned.  The 
public  seem  to  have  understood  that  Mr.  Calvert  is  no 
Heaven-sent  benefactor,  but  a  company-promoter  of 
■extraordinary  impudence  and  colossal  vanity.  We 
need  therefore,  for  the  present,  say  nothing  further  of 
his  promotions. 

The  Pilbarra  United  Gold  Mines,  Limited. 

THE  “  BREAD  UNION  ”  GANG. 

We  understand  that  Hannan’s  Excelsior  Gold  Mines, 
Limited,  the  prospectus  of  which  was  criticized  in  our 
last  issue,  is  another  promotion  of  two  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  “  Bread  Union  ”  gang — Harrison 
Ainsworth  and  Samuel  Wickens.  The  Pilbarra  L’nited 
Gold  Mines,  Limited,  the  subscription  lists  of  which  are 
advertised  to  close  to-day  (Saturday),  is  also  promoted 
by  Messrs.  Ainsworth  and  Wickens.  We  dealt  with 
these  persons  in  our  issue  of  14  September  in  connection 
with  the  Finance  Corporation  of  Western  Australia, 
Limited,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  some  surprise 
to  us  to  find  amongst  the  directors  of  the  last  two 
companies  to  which  we  have  referred  the  names  of 
gentlemen  who  appeared  on  the  prospectus  of  the 
Finance  Corporation  of  Western  Australia,  Limited,  as 
directors  of  that  concern.  We  refer  to  : 

Mr.  D.  W.  Wales,  Palmerston  Buildings,  E.C. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Prust,  167  Holland  Road,  Ken¬ 
sington,  W. 


Major-General  Bates,  Goldsmith’s  Avenue,  Acton, 
and  2  Howard  Road,  Cricklewood,  N.W. 

Mr.  C.  Bradley,  Leighwoods,  Richmond. 

Other  directors  who  appear  in  connection  with  the  later 
schemes  are  : 

Mr.  J.  B.  Guthrie,  Messrs.  J.  B.  Guthrie  &  Son, 
Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Malcolm  Kearton,  28  Fenchurch 
Street,  E.C. 

Alderman  Hawkes,  Brighton. 

Mr.  R.  Terrett,  Woodstone  Manor,  Peterborough. 
We  do  not  know  any  of  these  gentlemen,  but  we  presume 
that,  as  honourable  men,  they  would  not  care  to  identify 
themselves  with  schemes  which  are  the  reverse  of 
reputable.  We  cannot  believe  that  any  of  them  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  reputations  of  Messrs.  Harrison  Ains¬ 
worth  and  Samuel  Wickens,  who  are  the  promoters  of  the 
companies  we  have  named.  We  do  not  suppose  either 
that  Mr.  F.  D.  Bentley,  the  broker,  or  Mr.  W.  A. 
Thomson,  the  solicitor,  both  of  whom  appear  in  their 
respective  capacities  on  all  three  prospectuses,  can  have 
had  the  advantage  of  previously  knowing  what  we  have 
now  informed  them  of. 

Glasgow’  Corporation  Stock. 

The  Corporation  of  Glasgow  invite  subscription  for 
an  issue  of  ,£500,000  Two  and  a  Half  per  Cent  Redeem¬ 
able  stock,  particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  another 
column.  The  securities  offered  for  the  loan  are  of  a 
very  ample  character. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  AMERICA  CUP. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Savoy  Hotel,  London,  7  August,  1895. 

IR, — The  “Times”  published  on  Monday  last  the  text 
of  the  various  “  deeds  of  gift”  of  the  America  Cup,  in 
order,  apparently,  to  prove  that  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  might  have  acceded  to  Lord  Dunraven’s  proposal 
and  even  on  the  morning  of  the  last  race  have  selected  a 
course  beyond  the  reach  of  excursion  steamers.  The 
“  Times  ”  has  certainly  succeeded  in  proving  that  the 
“deeds  of  gift”  are  more  elastic  than  wras  generally 
supposed.  In  particular  the  deed  of  gift  of  1887, 
commonly  called  “The  New  Deed  of  Gift,”  allows 
the  club  challenging  for  the  cup  and  the  club 
holding  the  same  to  make,  by  mutual  consent,  “any 
arrangement  satisfactory  to  both  as  to  the  dates, 
courses,  number  of  trials,  rules,  and  sailing  regulations, 
and  any  or  all  other  conditions  of  the  match,  in  which 
case,  also,  the  ten  months’  notice  may  be  waived.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  condition  renders  it 
possible  for  the  New’  York  Yacht  Club  to  offer  a  fair 
race.  It  can  abolish,  for  example,  the  one-sided  pro¬ 
vision  that  the  challenging  yacht  “  must  proceed  under 
sail  to  the  port  where  the  contest  is  to  take  place,”  and 
it  can  select  any  course  it  pleases  by  arrangement  with 
the  challenging  club  before  the  races.  But  it  is  not 
sufficiently  understood  in  England  that  all  the  conditions 
established  by  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  even  the 
seemingly  unfair  condition  I  have  mentioned,  have 
been  established  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  precedent.  The 
America  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  to  meet  the  English 
yachts  ;  she  met  and  beat  not  one  yacht  of  her  own  type, 
but  eight  cutters  anJ  seven  schooners,  and  the  course 
was  as  the  original  deed  of  gift  states:  “the  usual 
course  for  the  Annual  Regatta  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squad¬ 
ron.”  Englishmen  could  scarcely  object  if  the  Americans 
made  it  as  hard  for  them  to  regain  the  cup  as  it  wras 
difficult  for  the  America  to  win  it  in  1851. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  modification  made  in  the 
conditions  of  this  race  has  been  made  in  the  interests 
of  the  challenging  yacht.  The  Americans  have  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  conditions  of  the  ordinary  regatta  under 
which  the  America  competed  are  not  very  suitable 
for  an  international  competition.  Instead  of  opposing 
the  challenger  with  a  fleet  of  vessels  of  different  types 
and  of  all  sizes,  they  now  meet  her  with  a  vessel  of  her 
own  rig  and  of  practically  her  own  size.  But  they  still 
hold  by  the  provision  which  is  set  forth  in  the  first  deed 
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of  gift  of  1857,  and  which  has  only  been  changed  con¬ 
ditionally  in  “The  New  Deed  of  Gift,”  that  “  the  match 
shall  be  sailed  over  the  usual  course  for  the  Annual 
Regatta  of  the  Yacht  Club  in  possession  of  the  Cup.” 
That  provision  was  taken,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the 
English  rules,  but  now  that  “The  New  Deed  of  Gift” 
allows  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  to  select  any  ocean 
course,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  will  bring  about  a  fair 
race  in  the  future.  That  is  not  to  say  that  we  think  it 
should  have  acceded  to  Lord  Dunraven’s  request.  What 
would  have  been  thought  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
if,  after  Lord  Dunraven  had  won  two  races  on  the  usual 
course,  they  had  decided,  in  accordance  with  a  protest 
made  by  Mr.  Iselin,  that  the  next  race  should  be  sailed 
off  Marblehead  ?  When  we  reverse  the  case  like  this  we 
see  the  absolute  folly  of  Lord  Dunraven’s  protest.  The 
conditions  of  a  race  cannot  be  changed  in  the  middle  of 
a  contest. 

In  regard  to  the  future,  however,  the  case  is  wholly 
different.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  after 
the  experiences  of  this  year  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
will,  on  agreement  with  the  challenging  club,  select  a 
course  that  is  not  its  usual  course  for  the  races  of  1896, 
and  that,  if  pressed,  it  will  also  abandon  what  I  have 
called  the  one-sided  condition  that  the  challenging  yacht 
must  cross  the  Atlantic  on  its  own  bottom.  For  it  is 
probably  this  one-sided  condition  which  induced  the 
Sailing  Committee  of  the  Royal  London  Yacht  Club  to 
declare  that  thecondidonsof  “TheNewDeedof  Gift ”  still 
in  force  wTere  of  such  a  nature  as  in  their  opinion  “to  be 
not  calculated  to  promote  sport.”  It  wras  not  a  handicap 
for  the  America  to  cross  the  ocean  in  order  to  compete 
in  the  harder  breezes  and  rougher  waters  of  the  English 
coast,  but  it  is  a  handicap  for  a  yacht  to  cross  the  ocean 
to  compete  in  the  smooth  water  and  light  air  of  our 
American  coast.  By  deciding  upon  a  course  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  challenging  yacht,  and  by  abandoning 
the  provision  that  the  challenging  yacht  must  cross  the 
Atlantic  on  her  own  bottom,  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
will  ensure  as  fair  a  race  as  is  possible,  and  will  remove, 
as  they  must  wish  to  do,  the  last  vestige  of  ground  for 
British  complaint. — Yours,  &c. 

An  American  Lawyer. 

THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  CABINET. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Edinburgh,  27  September ,  1895. 

Sir, — As  a  constant  reader  of  your  journal  and 
an  active  member  of  the  Conservative  Party,  I  have 
read  with  appreciation  your  paragraphs  and  articles  on 
the  new  Government.  What  surprises  and  offends  me 
is  that  while  the  Unionist  victory  has  been  gained  by 
the  votes  of  the  democracy  following  the  lead  of  the 
middle  classes,  the  Government  is  almost  wholly  com¬ 
posed  of  the  “landocracy”  with  the  peers  at  the  top.  The 
commercial,  manufacturing,  educational,  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  other  varied  interests  have  been  prac¬ 
tically  ignored.  Now,  while  it  is  quite  true  that  Govern¬ 
ment  is  a  business  to  be  learned  as  well  as  any  other 
business,  and  that  peers  have  more  leisure  for  the 
preparatory  training,  it  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  offensive 
that  a  monopoly  of  office  should  be  given  to  the  landlord 
class,  and  it  will  very  soon,  I  fear,  make  the  Government 
unpopular  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  country. 
The  ramifications  of  this  initial  mistake  are  great, 
because,  the  aristocratic  order  being  in  power,  their 
patronage  will  go  in  the  same  direction.  VVe  have  had 
the  same  experience  before,  and  it  has  begun  to  repeat 
itself. 

What  an  absurdity  to  put  a  man  of  the  mental  calibre 
of  Mr.  Akers  Douglas  into  the  Cabinet  and  leave  out  Sir 
John  Gorst  ! 

When  one  considers  the  honours  and  rewards  that  go 
to  the  peers  and  landowners  alone  there  is  every  reason 
why  they  should  receive  only  a  fraction  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  offices  in  theGovernment.  Thepresent  Government 
will,  in  the  personnel  of  its  members,  be  less  in  touch  with 
the  constituencies — in  other  words,  the  country — than 
any  Government  of  the  last  fifty  years.  Hence  I  see 
danger  to  its  life. — I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

A  Working  Conservative. 


DEMOSTHENES’  PHRASE  ABOUT 
PHOCION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  6  October ,  1895. 

Sir, — In  your  current  number  (p.  430)  I  read,  “fi 
great  Greek  orator  used  to  say  of  his  rival,  ‘  Here  comes 
the  pruner  of  my  periods.’  ”  I  am  aware  that  this  state¬ 
ment  has  been  made  for  hundreds  of  years,  but  it  rests 
(I  think)  on  a  careless  misinterpretation  of  a  Greek  word. 
When  Demosthenes  called  Phocion  “  the  kottIs  of  his 
periods,”  he  used  a  very  apt  phrase.  The  kottIs  was  s 
heavy  knife,  something  like  a  billhook.  It  was  witf 
such  an  instrument  that  the  brisket  of  the  sacrificec 
animal  was  cleft  in  twain  in  the  “  Iphigenia  in  Tauris.’ 
It  is  in  the  Helot’s  Song  among  heavy  kitchen  utensils. 
It  is  metaphorically  used  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we 
should  employ  “sledge-hammer.”  What  Demosthenesi 
meant  was,  “  Here  comes  the  man  who,  if  he  chooses 
can  smash  up  all  my  fine-drawn  argumentations  with  one 
blow  of  the  sledge-hammer  of  his  sound,  rough,  common 
sense.”  It  is  true  that  a  billhook  might  be  used  foil 
pruning,  but  what  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that  pruning 
could  not  be  the  operation  alluded  to,  inasmuch  as 
there  never  was  oratory  which  lent  itself  less  to  such  ar 
operation  than  the  oratory  of  Demosthenes,  which  makes 
its  splendid  effects  by  perfection  of  narration,  illustra¬ 
tion,  reasoning,  with  very  little  appeal  to  the  emotions 
and  no  mere  rhetoric.  There  is  never  anything  to  prune 
There  is  much  which  could  be  pruned  in  Cicero,  ana 
even  in  Burke,  not  to  speak  of  other  modern  orators 
but  none  in  Demosthenes.  Moreover,  there  could  no' 
be  a  worse  pruner  than  Phocion,  who  was  proverbially 
wanting  in  that  art  which  would  be  requisite  to  distinguish 
what  should  be  lopped  off  and  what  should  be  lef; 
untouched.  The  false  reading  kottU  for  koW  of  ths 
MSS.  in  the  “Antigone”  must  not  be  quoted  agains! 
me.  It  makes  havoc  of  the  poetry  of  the  passage,  ana 
is  rightly  rejected  by  Professor  Jebb.  The  proverbia 
characteristic  of  Phocion  was  sound,  blunt,  commor 
sense. 

The  Saturday  Review,  however,  is  perfectly  justified 
in  giving  a  common  quotation  in  the  common  way.  Tht 
same  cannot  be  said  of  the  once  scholarly  “  Punch,’ 
which  in  the  current  number  (p.  159)  gives  “  Laeda  ”  fc; 
“Leda.” — Yours  truly,  R.  Y.  Tyrrell. 

THE  ARMENIAN  QUESTION  AND  THE 
GREEKS  IN  TURKEY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  9  August ,  1895. 

Sir, — There  is  a  grave  danger  that  Europe,  in  a.: 
indignant  espousal  of  the  cause  of  the  Armenians,  may 
be  led  into  inflicting  a  cruel  wrong  on  the  Greeks  ir 
Turkey,  who  are  not  only  the  most  numerous  but  by  far 
the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  of  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte.  The  Vienna  correspondent  of  th£ 
“  Daily  Telegraph  ”  says,  in  his  letter  published  to-day, 
“  It  is  known  that  Russia  is  in  favour  of  the  annexation 
of  Macedonia  to  Bulgaria,”  and  Russia  is  every  day 
drawing  the  meshes  closer  round  Bulgaria.  Should  this 
be  brought  about,  a  very  great  injury  would  be  inflicted 
upon  the  Greeks.  One  of  their  influential  members 
assured  me  last  February,  when  discussing  this  question, 
that  they  would  far  rather  remain  under  Turkish  rule 
than  be  handed  over  to  Russia,  for  the  Turks,  it  is  true, 
govern  badly,  and  at  times  are  cruel  and  tyrannical,  but 
they  do  not  attempt  to  destroy  the  nationality  of  the 
people.  The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  always 
insist  that  the  newly-acquired  subjects  of  Russia  shall 
become  Russian  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  would 
assuredly  punish  the  Greeks  for  the  natural  aspiration 
to  remain  Greek  in  sentiment  and  character  as  severely 
as  they  have  punished  the  Poles.  Except  in  times  ot 
political  ferment  like  the  present,  the  Greeks  are  fairly 
contented  and  well  off,  and  they  have  no  wish  whatever 
to  be  handed  over  to  Russia,  with  Siberia  and  the  knout 
to  ensure  acquiescence  in  the  change  of  Government. — 
Yours  faithfully,  H.  C.  Thomson. 
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MR.  ROUND’S  new  book  consists  of  some  thirty 
essays  on  topics  of  various  degrees  of  interest 
and  importance  between  the  years  1066  and  1200. 
There  are  three  really  notable  studies  :  one  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  Domesday  Book,  one  on  Knight-service, 
the  third  on  the  Battle  of  Hastings.  The  remainder  are 
short  and  often  scrappy  contributions,  reprinted  from 
various  periodicals,  and  dealing  for  the  most  part  with 
small  topographical  or  genealogical  points  of  secondary 
interest. 

All  the  essays,  small  and  great  alike,  bear  testimony 
to  Mr.  Round’s  most  praiseworthy  activity  in  research, 
and  his  inveterate  scepticism  in  accepting  received 
opinions — a  scepticism  which  often  leads  him  to  new 
and  notable  discoveries  but  not  unfrequently  lands  him 
in  mere  paradoxes. 

Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Round’s  earlier  works  will 
remember  that  he  is  a  strong  opponent  of  the  accepted 
modern  doctrine  that  the  Norman  Conquest  made  no 
startling  breach  in  the  continuity  of  English  constitu¬ 
tional  history.  The  most  important  theory  which  Mr. 
Round  broaches  in  favour  of  his  “  cataclysmic”  view  of 
the  results  of  the  Conquest  on  English  institutions,  is 
that  William  I.  introduced  a  wholly  new  system  of 
military  service.  All  late  writers,  following  Bishop 
Stubbs,  have  held  that  the  basis  of  military  obligation, 
after  1066  as  well  as  before  it,  was  that  every  five  hides 
of  land  should  furnish  a  fully  equipped  warrior.  Mr. 
Round  produces  this  startling  statement  in  contradic¬ 
tion  of  the  accepted  hypothesis  :  “I  hold  that  theAnglo- 
Norman  tenant-in-chief  s  military  service  was  in  no  way 
derived  or  developed  from  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
but  was  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  king,  from  whom  he 
received  his  fief,  irrespectively  both  of  its  size  and  of  all 
pre-existent  arrangements.” 

He  then  proceeds  to  state  his  own  view  at  length. 
He  holds  that  the  servitium  debitum  which  the  tenants-in- 
chief  acknowledge  themselves  to  owe  in  their  cartce  of 
1 166  was  an  obligation  to  provide  so  many  knights  from 
their  fiefs,  not  on  a  basis  of  five-hide  holdings  or  of  £20 
holdings,  but  according  to  the  king’s  good  pleasure,  his 
favourites  being  given  more  favourable  and  other  tenants 
less  favourable  terms. 

Now  it  is  true  that  there  was,  by  1166,  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  servitium  debitum ,  and  that  one  or  two  of  the 
barons’  cartce  of  that  date  seem  to  imply  that  this 
obligation  dated  from  the  time  of  King  William.  It  is 
also  true  that  some  of  the  knights’ fees  of  1166  were 
decidedly  above  or  below  the  five-hide  unit.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  we  are  not  in  the  least  prepared  to  accept  Mr. 
Round’s  theory.  In  the  first  place,  those  of  the  cartce 
which  specify  both  the  knight-service  due  from  and  the 
extent  of  the  lands  held  by  a  tenant  seem  to  presuppose 
the  five-hide  unit.  Take,  for  example,  the  carta  of 
Roger  of  Berkeley,  a  Gloucestershire  baron  : 

“Let  my  Lord  the  King  know  that  i,  Roger  de 
Berchley,  have  two  knights  and  a  half  enfeoffed  of  the 
old  feoffment,  whereof — 

Michael  holds  one  hide 
William  Fitz-Baldwin,  two  hides 
Helyas  de  Boivill,  ii  hides 
Hugh  de  Planta,  £  hide 
and  so  from  these  you  have  an  entire  knight  [el  de  istis 
integrum  militem  habetis\  For  making  up  the  half 
knight — 

'Ralph  de  Yweley  holds  |  hide 
The  wife  of  Ralph  Cantilene,  i  hide 
Roger  de  Albamara,  1  virgate  ,  ,  .  .  ,  . 

Simon  de  Coverley,  1  virgate  '  2-  11  es^ 

The  wife  of  Richard  Gansel,  3  virgates 
vThe  Prior  of  Stanley,  1  virgate 
and  so  you  have  here  half  a  knight  [et  hie  habetis 
dimidiurn  militem j  ”  &c. 

Such  an  answer  seems  to  prove  conclusively  that 
Roger  de  Berkeley,  in  1166,  connected  the  idea  of  five 
hides  with  that  of  the  obligation  to  provide  a  knight, 


[  =  5  hides] 


whatever  Mr.  Round  may  do  in  1895.  Unfortunately, 
very  few  of  the  tenants-in-chief  sent  in  lists  of  their 
hidage  as  well  as  of  their  military  obligations,  but  a 
reference  to  the  Abbess  of  Shaftesbury’s  carta  will  also 
show  the  2 2  hides  equal  to  £  a  knight.  There  are 
also  instances  of  1  hide  being  held  “fro  quinta  parte 
militis"  in  the  carta  of  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  and 
of  b  hide  “pro  decima  parte  militis"  in  that  of  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Another  tenant  of  the  last-named 
bishop  has  “feodum  unius  militis,  scilicet  tres  hidas  apud 
Imberham  et  duas  afud  Horton.  Robert  Fitz-Albert  has 
“  one  knight’s  fee,  of  three  hides  in  Littleton  and  two  in 
Bere.”  The  occasional  mention  that  a  tenant  holds 
“one  knights  fee  minus  1  virgate,”  or  2  virgates,  is 
equally  conclusive  for  the  knight’s  fee  having  a  recog¬ 
nized  territorial  basis. 

In  the  few  cases  where  we  find  a  very  small  knight’s 
fee,  there  seems  always  to  have  been  some  recent  irre¬ 
gularity;  e.g.  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  reports  that 
“  the  Count  of  Eu  seized  ten  hides  of  his  land  in  Bexley 
and  enfeoffed  four  knights  upon  it,  stealing  the  land  from 
the  church,”  and  the  Abbot  of  Middleton  that  “  Roger 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  while  he  was  holding  the  abbey  in 
custody  after  the  death  of  our  abbot,  enfeoffed  a  knight 
on  two  hides,  and  another  on  two  and  a  half  hides  of  our 
demesne.”  On  the  other  hand,  very  large  knight’s  fees, 
which  occasionally  occur,  are  due  to  the  liberal  dealing 
of  the  king  with  the  Church ;  e.g.  the  Abbot  of  Ramsey 
held  seventy  hides,  but  was  let  off  with  a  servitium  of 
only  four  knights.  If  a  lay  tenant,  he  would  indubitably 
have  been  responsible  for  fourteen. 

The  most  important  conclusion  which  we  think  Mr- 
Round  has  really  established  in  this  article  on  knight- 
service,  is  that  Scutage  dates  from  Henry  I.  and  not 
from  Henry  II.  This  was  known  to  Madox,  who  men¬ 
tions  it  in  his  “  History  of  the  Exchequer,”  but  the  last 
two  generations  of  constitutional  writers,  including  even 
Bishop  Stubbs,  have  ignored  Madox’s  discovery,  and 
Mr.  Round  does  well  to  restate  and  conclusively  demon¬ 
strate  the  fact. 

We  now  pass  to  the  long  and  ingenious  treatise  on 
the  battle  of  Hastings,  which  is  formed  by  the  fusion  of 
Mr.  Round’s  original  contribution  to  the  “Quarterly 
Review,”  dealing  with  Freeman’s  “Norman  Conquest,” 
and  of  his  two  controversial  papers  in  the  “  Historical 
Quarterly  ”  of  1894.  Students  of  the  Norman  epoch 
have  perhaps  heard  enough  already  of  the  “palisade 
question,”  but  we  must  hazard  a  few  remarks  upon  it 
in  its  latest  shape.  Mr.  Round’s  original  thesis  was 
that  “the  palisade  had  no  existence.  .  .  .  Professor 
Freeman  obtained  the  sole  authority  that  he  could 
adduce  for  its  existence  in  the  one  case  by  mistranslating 
his  French,  in  the  other  by  misconstruing  his  Latin. 

.  .  .  We  wipe  away  that  libel  on  ‘  God’s  Englishmen  ’ 
who  faced  their  foe  on  that  awful  day  standing  man  to 
man.”  The  words  we  italicize  refer  to  a  most  important 
passage  in  Wace’s  “  Roman  de  Rou  ” — a  passage  which 
Mr.  Round  himself  called  “  this  crucial  passage  ” — and 
are  a  plain  and  unqualified  assertion  that  Freeman 
“mistranslated”  this  passage  when  he  saw  in  it  a 
reference  to  a  barricade  or  palisade.  Further  on  in 
Mr.  Round’s  original  article,  Freeman’s  rendering  of 
this  “crucial  passage”  was  said  to  be  so  “ obviously ” 
wrong,  that  it  was  a  wonder  how  he  could  ever  have 
so  mistranslated  it.  Now,  however,  Mr.  Round  adopts 
a  different  tone.  He  either  drops  this  charge  of 
“obvious”  mistranslation  altogether  or  transforms  it 
into  an  assertion  that  Freeman  has  rendered  the  passage 
in  two  ways. 

A  careful  reader  will  see  that  the  second  statement  is 
very  different  from  the  earlier  one.  In  the  “  Quarterly 
Review”  Mr.  Round  says  that  the  late  Regius  Professor 
had  no  authorities  for  his  palisade ;  in  “  Feudal  England ” 
he  says  that  Freeman  contradicts  himself,  not  that  he 
has  no  authorities.  The  student  is  not  much  concerned 
as  to  whether  the  author  of  the  “Norman  Conquest” 
sometimes  misunderstood  a  passage  or  supported  views 
inconsistent  with  each  other.  But  he  is  most  anxious 
to  know  whether  the  so-called  palisades  existed  or  not. 
When  he  presses  for  an  answer  on  this  point,  it  is  irre¬ 
levant  to  reply  not  by  confuting  the  existence  of  the 
defences,  but  by  asserting  that  Freeman  was  not  always 
consistent  in  his  description  of  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  two  passages  which  to 
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the  unprejudiced  reader  are  quite  conclusive  in  favour 
•of  the  palisade.  The  first  is  that  the  Normans,  storm¬ 
ing  the  hill  according  to  Wace  :  “Ne  doterent  pel  ne 
fosse,”  cared  not  for  stake  nor  ditch.  Mr.  Round 
makes  no  mention  in  his  book  of  this  line.  The  second 
is  the  longer  one,  where  the  English  “  d’escuz  e  dais 
s’avironoent  ” — i.e.  surrounded  themselves  with  shields 
and  boarding;  ais  can  only  mean  woodwork,  and  cannot 
possibly  be  an  otiose  synonym  for  the  shields  mentioned 
along  with  it.  The  passage  in  which  this  line  occurs 
was  submitted,  as  Mr.  Round  very  properly  admits 
(p.  401),  to  two  specialists  in  old  French,  MM.  Gaston 
Paris  and  Paul  Meyer,  who  agreed  in  translating  the 
twelve  lines  as  referring  to  some  sort  of  rough  barricade 
of  stakes  and  branches,  not  to  what  Mr.  Round  calls 
the  “  shield-wall.”  This  last  phrase  when  met  with  in 
old  English  literature  merely  forms  a  poetic  synonym 
for  a  line  of  shielded  warriors,  and  does  not  imply  any 
close  packing  or  joining  of  shield  to  shield  after  the 
manner  of  the  Roman  testudo.  It  is  evident  indeed  that 
neither  men  using  the  double-handed  battle-axe  nor 
men  casting  long  missile  spears  could  possibly  stand  in 
testudo  formation  so  as  to  use  their  weapons. 

Tacitly  abandoning  his  original  contention  that  Wace 
did  not  refer  to  barricades,  Mr.  Round  now  falls  back 
on  the  old  device  of  “  abusing  the  plaintiff  s  attorney 
i.e.  of  endeavouring  to  prove  that  Wace  is  such  a  late 
writer,  and  so  careless  and  incorrect  in  his  descriptions, 
that  no  heed  should  be  paid  to  him  when  he  does  speak 
of  “  stake  and  fosse.”  We  cannot  spare  space  to 
follow  Mr.  Round  in  this  discussion,  but  must  merely 
remark  that  he  places  Wace’s  birth  ten  years  later  than 
he  need,  and  strives  to  prop  up  a  failing  cause  by  quoting 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  poem  lines  referring  to  events 
in  1174,  which  the  best  authorities  agree  in  regarding  as 
a  late  addition  by  another  hand. 

If  we  have  seemed  somewhat  hard  in  our  criticism  of 
Mr.  Round,  we  can  only  remind  the  reader  that  his 
polemical  methods  invite  such  treatment.  Take,  for 
example,  his  index-heading  on  Professor  Freeman  : 

“  Freeman,  Professor  :  Unacquainted  with  the  Inq.  Co7n. 
Catit.  4  :  ignores  the  Northants  geld-roll  149  :  his  con¬ 
temptuous  criticism  when  himself  in  error  1 5 1 :  influenced 
by  words  and  names  317  :  confuses  individuals  323  : 
his  pedantry  334,  339  :  imagines  facts  352  :  his  supposed 
accuracy  353,  384,  436,  &c.  &c.”  _ 

Phis  is  not  the  way  to  deal  with  a  great  authority. 
We  all  make  errors — even  Mr.  Round  once  wrote  that 
Hastings  was  fought  “on  a  September  day” — but  cor¬ 
rection  should  not  be  accompanied  with  insult,  more 
especially  wThen  the  writer  criticized  is  in  his  grave. 

THE  GURNEYS  OF  EARLHAM. 

“  The  Gurneys  of  Earlham.”  By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare. 

Two  vols.  London  :  George  Allen.  1895. 

A  S  we  lay  down  these  volumes — it  is  with  hesitation 
F*-  and  shame  that  we  confess  it — a  longing  seizes  us 
to  do  some  wicked,  vulgar  thing.  We  want  to  swear. 
We  want  to  tear  our  clothes  and  then  rush  into  the 
street  without  a  hat.  We  feel  drenched  with  virtue, 
drugged  with  respectability  ;  the  spectacle  of  this  long- 
drawn  gregarious  piety  and  propriety  has  been  almost 
too  much  for  us.  We  seem  to  have  been  to  chapel  for 
a  month,  all  the  time  in  our  best  clothes  and  in  the  most 
genteel  and  demure  of  company.  They  are  astounding, 
this  multitude  of  Gurneys  that  Mr.  Hare  marshals 
before  us  in  unending  rows.  There  is  not  a  black 
sheep  in  the  whole  comfortable,  curly  flock,  not  one  that 
is  tainted  or  speckled.  All  are  rich  and  devout  and 
exemplary  beyond  competition.  They  are  so  excessively 
numerous  that  they  seem  to  die  like  flies  as  Mr.  Hare 
reels  off  his  pages,  but  the  survivors  do  not  mourn 
unduly,  they  express  the  most  inimitable  sentiments, 
and  grateful  Heaven  sends  down  plenty  more  of  them. 

John  and  Catherine  Gurney,  between  1776  and  1791, 
begat  twelve  children,  of  whom  one  died  in  infancy. 
The  remaining  eleven  grew  up,  four  boys  and  seven 
girls,  the  most  complete  paragons  that  ever  were  seen. 
The  third  sister  was  the  famous  Elizabeth  Fry,  who 
really  was  a  great  woman — not  a  very  lovable  woman, 
perhaps,  but  infinitely  noble,  majestic,  and  beneficent, 
the  Mrs-  Siddons  of  philanthropy.  The  others  were  like 


her,  but  gentler,  less  commanding.  As  to  the  sons, 
words  are  wanting  to  describe  their  excellence.  During 
all  his  youth  and  manhood  no  improper  word  passed  the 
lips  of  Samuel.  When  John  Joseph  was  nineteen  he 
recorded  that  the  happiest  hours  of  his  life  were  those 
“  abstracted  from  the  common  business  of  the  world  for 
the  purpose  of  public  worship.”  Daniel,  in  infancy,  was 
shocked  at  the  ostentation  of  ordinary  Quaker  funerals, 
and  in  early  manhood  was  noticeable,  even  among  the 
Gurneys,  for  uprightness  and  integrity.  To  them,  in  his 
youth,  came  Fowell  Buxton  as  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of 
Hannah.  The  family  sat  in  judgment  on  him,  pro¬ 
nounced  him  “remarkably  sweet  and  innocent,”  and 
welcomed  him  to  its  bosom.  What  he  became,  we  all 
know,  and  how  the  mangrove  tree  of  the  Buxtons  rose 
and  mingled  branches  with  the  Gurneys,  and  over¬ 
shadowed  Norfolk  with  calm  and  holy  foliage.  The 
whole  story  of  it  is  quite  awe-inspiring. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  in  being  thus  flippant  we  are 
talking  rank  and  pestilent  heresy.  We  do  not  need  to 
be  reminded  that  this  powerful  and  wealthy  family 
uniformly  employed  its  wealth  and  power  for  most 
excellent  purposes,  that  its  members  were  intelligent, 
virtuous,  and  philanthropical.  It  would  be  worse  than 
silly  to  sneer  at  such  a  record  of  public  and  private 
usefulness.  But  we  wonder  whether  Mr.  Augustus 
Hare,  who  is  a  man  of  the  world,  and  who  rattles 
through  his  chronicle  without  any  great  show  of  enthu¬ 
siasm,  ever  reflected  upon  another  side  that  may 
present  itself  to  his  overpressed  and  confounded  readers, 
upon  the  reverse  of  his  clear  and  decorous  medal.  Did 
it  occur  to  him,  as  he  wrote,  that  people  are  not  so 
virtuous  and  so  prosperous  as  the  Gurneys  of  Earlham 
were  without  incurring  certain  dangers  ?  There  is  self- 
righteousness,  for  instance — not  a  charming  quality 
that  ;  and  there  are  family  conceit  and  narrowness  of 
sympathy,  and  the  egotism  which  fancies  itself  to  be 
modesty  because  it  lavishes  praise  on  its  own  intimate 
relatives.  From  one  end  of  Mr.  Hare’s  book  to  the 
other  the  greatness  and  the  goodness  of  Joseph  John 
Gurney  ring  like  a  performance  on  the  bassoon.  In 
all  the  letters  and  the  journals  of  his  sisters  and  brothers 
we  seem  to  be  listening  to  the  chorus  in  “  Athalie  ” — 
“  Tout  1’Univers  est  plein  de  sa  magnificence  !  chantons, 
publions  ses  beinfaits  !  ”  There  is  Richmond’s  well- 
known  portrait  of  him,  handsome,  arrogant,  benign,  in 
his  Quaker  garb  of  sober  richness,  every  feature  of  him 
betraying  his  absolute  complacency  with  himself.  Joseph 
John  lives  in  literature  by  the  spirited  pages  of 
“  Lavengro,”  in  which  Borrow  tells  how  Gurney  reproved 
him  for  the  cruel  sport  of  fishing,  and  recommended  to 
him  the  study  of  Hebrew.  Joseph  John  looked  forward 
to  the  future  life  as  to  a  haven  where  there  would  be  no 
ceremonial  observances,  no  oaths,  no  compliments 
(sic),  no  war,  where,  in  fact,  wealthy  bankers  with  a 
stake  in  the  country  would  resign  themselves  to  a 
perpetual  contemplation  of  the  “spiritual  administration 
of  the  Christian  system.”  For  such  a  heaven,  it  is 
obvious,  he  thought  no  one  quite  so  well  prepared  as 
Joseph  John  Gurney. 

The  mutual  admiration  of  the  Gurneys  and  their  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  with  one  another  is  beautiful  to  behold, 
but  one  almost  needs  to  be  a  Gurney  (or  a  Buxton)  to 
appreciate  it.  They  all  kept  copious  journals  ;  they  all 
wrote  elaborate  letters  to  one  another.  These  letters 
and  journals  have  been  preserved  with  religious  care, 
and  Mr.  Hare,  having  been  admitted  into  the  Mecca  of 
the  race,  has  amply,  perhaps  over-amply,  quoted  from 
them.  They  are  filled  with  praise  of  one  another. 
Never  were  sisters  so  “remarkably  sw’eet  ”  or  brothers 
so  singularly  excellent  as  the  various  Gurneys  of  Earlham 
invariably  seemed  to  the  other  Gurneys  of  Earlham. 
This  intense  appreciation  did  not  include  all  other 
families.  The  Hanburys  and  the  Aggses  and  the  Bar¬ 
clays  are  stigmatized  as  dis  (by  which,  it  is  explained, 
the  journals  and  letters  mean  “  disgusting  ”)  until  they 
form  matrimonial  alliances  with  the  Gurneys  of  Earlham, 
when  they  at  once  become  “sweet,”  generous,  charming, 
and  most  enchanting.  Louisa  Gurney  stated  in  her 
journal,  in  1796  :  “  I  think  I  have  much  less  pride  than 
most  people.”  If  so,  she  was  not  like  the  rest  of  her 
family.  It  is  highly  entertaining  to  note  the  satisfact’on 
of  the  others  w  hen  it  is  recorded  that  Queen  Charlotte, 
having  curtsied  to  Elizabeth,  that  rigid  formularist  was 
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careful  not  to  curtsey  back.  It  was  a  religious  scruple, 
of  course,  that  prevented  her  ;  but,  if  one  comes  to  think 
of  it,  why  should  a  Gurney  of  Earlham  curtsey  to  any 
one  ?  A  satirist  might  draw  an  admirable  sketch  of 
Joseph  John’s  apotheosis  :  of  how  he  stalked  through 
Heaven’s  gate  with  a  slight  inclination  of  the  eyes  to 
St.  Peter,  and  how  he  kept  his  beaver  hat  firmly  on  his 
brows  in  the  very  presence  of  his  Maker.  Joseph  John 
admitted  that  he  was  fond  of  making  money  ;  it  is  the 
only  human  weakness  recorded  of  him. 

There  is  one  little  event  in  the  history  of  the  Gurneys 
which  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  them. 
Few  financial  events  of  modern  times  have  brought  so 
much  misery  and  distress  in  their  wake  as  the  failure 
of  Messrs.  Overend  &  Gurney’s  bank.  Events  are 
quickly  forgotten  nowadays,  yet  the  memory  of  that 
terrible  exposure  remains  fresh  in  the  minds  of  a  good 
many  of  the  sufferers.  Mr.  Hare  is  certainly  an  adroit 
courtier.  To  have  entirely  omitted  all  reference  to  that 
moral  cataclysm  would  have  been  to  attract  adverse 
notice.  Nobody  can  say  that  he  has  refused  to  include 
a  mention  of  it  in  his  chronicle  of  the  family.  But  the 
entire  amount  of  his  allusion,  so  far  as  we  can  discover, 
for  his  index  omits  all  reference  to  it,  is  confined  to  this 
stupendous  passage  : 

“  The  great  trouble  of  the  bankruptcy,  in  which  he 
was  involved  by  his  partners,  scarcely  aged  [Daniel 
Gurney],  and  he  scarcely  suffered  from  it  personally,  as 
his  ever  kind  and  generous  sister  allowed  him  £ 2000  a 
year.” 

No  one  can  allege  that  Mr.  Hare  is  not  qualified  to 
write  family  history. 

We  have  not,  we  feel,  been  sympathetic  in  our  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  work  which  a  great  many  readers  are  sure  to 
find  eminently  edifying.  But  we  do  not  think  that  it 
was  at  all  necessary  to  present  to  the  general  public 
such  a  tribute  to  the  vanity  of  a  private  family.  So  far 
as  Elizabeth  Fry  is  concerned,  the  memoir  of  her  by  Mr. 
Timpson  and  the  two  volumes  of  her  journal  and  letters, 
given  to  the  world  half  a  century  ago,  to  say  nothing  of 
later  compilations,  have  amply  satisfied  curiosity,  while 
the  memoirs  of  Joseph  John  Gurney,  published  in  1854 
by  Braithwaite  (a  work  which  we  do  not  observe  that 
Mr.  Hare  even  mentions)  were  as  full  as  could  possibly 
be  desired.  Long  ago,  Mr.  Geldart  published  the 
“Memorials”  of  Samuel  Gurney,  and  those  of  Hannah 
have  also  been  printed.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  a  private  issue  of  these  volumes  for  the  use 
of  relations  and  friends  would  have  completely  satisfied 
any  possible  further  requirement. 

THE  AMERICAN  CONGRESS. 

“The  American  Congress:  A  History  of  National 
Legislation  and  Political  Events,  1774  1895.”  By 
Joseph  West  Moore.  London  :  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.  1895. 

N  the  opening  words  of  his  preface  Mr.  Moore  sets 
forth  as  his  purpose  “to  give  in  a  concise  and 
popular  form  a  clear,  interesting,  and  valuable  account 
of  the  legislative  and  political  affairs  of  the  American 
people  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present  time.” 

If  a  critic  has  any  difficulty  in  estimating  Mr.  Moore’s 
fitness  for  the  task  which  he  has  set  before  him,  he  is 
relieved  by  the  writer  himself.  “  The  work  is  the  result 
of  patient,  long-continued  study  of  the  best  historical 
authorities,  of  liberal  thought,  of  kindly  disposition.”  It 
is  almost  a  painful  anticlimax  to  be  told  that  “  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  in  these  pages  will  be  found  all 
that  the  general  reader  will  require,  and  something 
perhaps  which  may  be  acceptable  to  the  scholar  and  the 
well-read  person.”  Let  us  hope  that  the  “general  reader” 
will  not  take  offence  at  the  distinction. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Moore’s  patient  and  continuous 
study  of  the  best  historical  authorities  may  be  tested 
almost  at  the  outset  of  his  work.  In  his  prefatory  and, 
we  venture  to  think,  somewhat  superfluous  introductory 
chapter,  he  retells  the  settlement  of  Virginia  in  1607  : 
“Shortly  after  landing  they  elected  a  governor  and 
other  officials.”  What  other  officials?  One  of  the 
most  important  features  in  the  history  of  John  Smith’s 
colony,  as  one  may  call  it,  was  that  the  council  was 
chosen  by  the  London  Company  before  the  expedition 


sailed.  Mr.  Moore’s  expression  of  “  Captain  John 
Smith,  the  famous  English  soldier,”  is  also  somewhat 
odd,  while  further  on,  in  his  description  of  John  Ran¬ 
dolph  of  Roanoke,  he  speaks  of  “  Pocahontas,  the  Indian 
princess  who  saved  the  life  of  Captain  John  Smith.’ 
One  would  have  thought  that  even  that  “  general 
reader”  whose  attainments  Mr.  Moore  estimates  so 
modestly  knew  by  this  time  that  the  whole  tale  of  the 
rescue  was  unproved  and  is  in  itself  very  unlikely. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  be  unfair  to  imply  that 
when  Mr.  Moore  comes  to  what  is  more  properly  his 
subject  he  is  inaccurate  in  details.  What  one  certainly 
may  say  is  that  he  has  neither  such  literary  equipment, 
such  insight  into  character,  nor  such  perception  of  the 
connection  of  events  and  their  relative  importance  as 
can  enable  a  man  to  make  a  detailed  constitutional 
history  extending  over  more  than  five  hundred  pages  in 
any  way  interesting. 

In  one  way  Mr.  Moore  has  shown  a  singular  deter¬ 
mination  to  cater  for  the  supposed  tastes  of  the  “general 
reader  ”  whom  he  is  addressing.  Of  the  mental  training 
and  habits  of  thought  of  the  leading  men  whose  action 
fills  his  pages,  we  learn  but  little  ;  but  of  the  outward 
setting  of  their  lives  we  are  told  a  good  deal.  Their 
mental  attributes  are  for  the  most  part  set  forth  in  a  few 
general  and  conventional  phrases  ;  they  are  “  gifted,” 
“able,”  and  the  like,  but  there  is  little  or  nothing  to 
show  how  one  star  differed  from  another  in  brightness. 
But  we  are  told  in  very  full  detail  what  they  ate  and 
wherewithal  they  were  clad.  Mr.  Moore  does  not  presume 
to  judge  of  the  feelings  with  which  Washington  regarded 
the  various  members  of  his  cabinet  ;  but  he  gives  us  a 
minute  report  of  the  colour  of  each  separate  article  of 
Washington’s  dress,  and  we  learn  that  Mrs.  Washington’s 
guests  might  choose  between  tea  and  coffee,  “  plain  and 
plum  cake.”  That  Jackson  should  in  the  throes  of  the 
nullification  controversy  turn  to  Madison  for  advice, 
thatone  of  theauthors  of  the  “  Federalist, ’’should  thus,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-two,  step  into  an  arena  filled  with  men 
whom  political  language,  manners,  and  traditions  differed 
from  the  contemporaries  of  his  youth  as  widely  as  the 
rivals  of  Walpole  differed  from  the  men  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  and  should  save  his  own  handiwork  from 
destruction,  that  is  as  striking  an  incident  as  can  well 
be  found  in  history.  To  Mr.  Moore,  apparently,  the 
most  noteworthy  features  are  Madison’s  four-poster 
and  the  length  of  his  dressing-gown.  We  doubt  whether 
any  reader  would  carry  away  from  Mr.  Moore’s  pages 
a  very  clear  idea  of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  Henry 
Clay  as  a  statesman.  But  as  a  compensation  he  can 
learn  that  Clay  “  handled  his  snuff-box  with  an  elegance 
of  manner  very  pleasing  to  observe.” 

Mr.  Moore  does,  indeed,  at  intervals  pause  to  sum 
up  and  after  a  fashion  to  criticize  the  public  men  who 
appear  in  his  pages.  Anything  less  life-like  or  original 
than  these  sketches  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  A 
profound  political  thinker  like  Hamilton  and  a  second- 
rate  place-hunter  like  Eldridge  Gervy,  a  perverted  genius 
such  as  John  Randolph  and  a  railing  bully  such  as 
William  Giles,  are  all  placed  on  the  same  level,  and  to 
all  is  conventional  eulogy  ladled  out  without  any  dis¬ 
crimination.  Indeed,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  of  Mr. 
Moore’s  view,  to  be  conspicuous  and  to  be  great  are  the 
same  thing.  He  quotes  an  extract  from  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Blaine’s  enemy  Conkling.  A  newspaper  writer  had 
discovered  a  parallel  between  Blaine  and  Winter  Davies, 
a  Congress  speaker  of  some  reputation.  Conkling 
analyzed  the  comparison  after  this  wise  :  “  The  resem¬ 
blance  is  great.  It  is  striking.  Hyperion  to  a  satyr, 
Thersites  to  Hercules,  sand  to  marble,  a  du  nghill  to  a 
diamond,  a  singed  cat  to  a  Bengal  tiger,  a  wh  ining  puppy 
to  a  roaring  lion.”  This  dismal  stuff  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Moore,  the  product  of  one  of  “two  bright  intellects.” 
With  no  more  comprehension  of  the  lights  and  shades 
of  character  than  is  possessed  by  Mr.  Moore,  it  is  no 
matter  for  wonder  that  his  account  of  political  events  is 
not  brightened  by  any  touches  of  biographical  interest. 
He  gives  us,  as  we  have  seen,  what  are  meant  for 
individual  portraits.  But  his  sketches  of  men, 
such  as  they  are,  stand  wholly  detached  from  his 
narrative.  His  characters  are  formally  described  in 
the  play-bill,  but  on  the  stage  they  are  mere  1  ay  figures. 
This  lack  of  personal  interest  is  not  made  up  tor  by 
any  clear  perception  of  political  events  as  the  y  proceed 
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from  and  react  upon  the  conduct  of  men  in  great  masses. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  how  phases  of  national  thought 
expressed  themselves  in  the  demand  for  legislative 
changes.  There  is  no  attempt  to  show  any  chain  of 
causation  linking  together  the  events  of  political  history. 
The  whole  book,  in  fact,  rather  resembles  a  collection  of 
fairly  sensible  and  soberly  written  newspaper  articles, 
each  describing  the  outward  aspect  of  politics  at  a  special 
epoch.  One  has  all  the  more  right  to  find  fault  with 
Mr.  Moore  for  his  shortcomings  because  he  has  had 
g'uides  from  whom  he  might  have  learnt  a  more  excel¬ 
lent  way.  Mr.  Henry  Adams,  in  spite  of  diffuseness 
and  a  lack  of  proportion,  Mr.  Cabot  Lodge,  in  spite  of 
a  certain  leaven  of  party  bias  which  he  has  in  common 
with  Mr.  Adams,  have  nevertheless  brought  to  bear 
very  great  critical  acuteness  and  scholarly  habits  of 
study  and  analysis  on  a  portion  of  that  period  through 
which  Mr.  Moore  flows  on  with  such  commonplace 
monotony. 

One  merit,  indeed,  Mr.  Moore  may  claim.  Amid 
burning  questions  and  political  issues  which  have  stirred 
strong  passions  and  left  abiding  hates  he  is  placidly  im¬ 
partial.  His  sympathies  are  distinctly  with  the  North, 
yet  he  shows  no  wish  to  disparage  the  abilities  of 
Southern  statesmen,  or  the  motives  of  the  South  as  a 
whole.  One  cannot,  however,  but  feel  that  he  is  im¬ 
partial  because  he  has  no  clear  perception,  no  earnest 
conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  issues  at  stake.  To 
his  mild  optimism  nothing  apparently  presents  itself  as 
a  real  battle  between  good  and  evil,  as  a  struggle  on 
which  the  future  of  his  country  is  staked.  The  best  one 
can  say  of  the  work  as  a  whole  is  that  Mr.  Moore  has 
gathered  together  no  small  amount  of  useful  historical 
material.  His  work  does  not  show  anything  like 
abstruse  research  ;  it  does  show  a  good  deal  of  diligence 
in  collecting  and  arranging.  But  the  result  is  not 
history  ;  it  is  only  the  raw  material  for  the  historian. 

PLEASURE  AND  BEAUTY. 

•“Histhetic  Principles.”  By  Henry  Rutgers  Marshall, 
M.A.  London  and  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1895. 

E  is  a  bold  man  who  in  these  days  would  undertake 
a  complete  philosophy  of  Art,  and  Mr.  Marshall  is 
•evidently  aware  of  the  fact.  His  present  treatise  is  con¬ 
fessedly  elementary  and  written  for  readers  not  unduly 
critical.  A  reviewer  has  compared  the  task  of  reading 
Mr.  Marshall’s  earlier  books,  “with  the  effort  required 
in  walking  over  a  ploughed  field  after  a  heavy  rain.”  It 
is  magnanimous  in  the  author  to  tell  us  so,  but  it  is 
little  against  a  work  of  psychology  that  it  is  hard  reading. 
Certainly  there  is  no  fun  in  these  pages,  though  they 
deal  with  pleasures  as  well  as  pains.  Still,  we  like  to 
know  where  we  are  going,  even  if  we  are  tramping  over 
a  ploughed  field,  and  the  information  is  somewhat 
to  seek  in  Mr.  Marshall’s  volume.  He  approaches 
the  subject  too  pompously  ;  the  analysis  of  Beauty 
is  easier  than  he  would  have  us  think  ;  and  it  is 
not  at  all  necessary  to  puzzle  and  irritate  us  with 
“  algedonic  aesthetics”  and  the  like.  Indeed  these  two 
hundred  pages  are  much  more  calculated  to  befog  the 
innocent  reader  than  to  assist  him.  We  make  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Marshall  has  the  right  stuff  in  him,  for,  where 
we  have  been  enabled  to  piece  his  arguments  together, 
they  seem  quite  rational  and  proper.  But  the  method 
employed  is  none  of  the  simplest,  and  the  arrangement 
appears  needlessly  artificial.  We  are  constantly 
having  such  phrases  as,  “To  make  this  more  plain”; 
but  our  trouble  is  that  the  point  never  is  made  clearer. 
For  one  thing,  Mr.  Marshall  defines  with  extreme 
vagueness,  and  the  first  essential  in  a  treatise  of  this 
kind  is  a  clear  understanding  with  your  reader.  Thus, 
in  considering  Beauty,  we  are  informed  that  a  “  child 
calls  his  sweets  beautiful.  The  schoolgirl  talks  of  having 
a  beautiful  time  at  an  entertainment.”  Not  in  this 
country,  we  hasten  to  remark,  and  may  venture  to  add 
that  some  of  Mr.  Marshall’s  countrymen  might  describe 
this  book  as  “  a  lovely  book.”  Weshouldnot.  Frankly, 
its  elaborate  effusiveness  is  annoying,  and  it  is  not 
nearly  fundamental  enough.  It  is  well  enough  to  say 
that  the  idea  of  Absolute  Beauty  has  been  surrendered 
since  Plato’s  time,  but  when  we  read  that  “pleasures 


and  pains  are  qualities  either  of  which,  under  the  proper 
conditions,  may  belong  to  any  element  of  consciousness, 
and  one  of  which  must  in  any  case  belong  to  each 
element,”  we  recognize  that  Mr.  Marshall  is  not  a 
metaphysician  for  nothing,  and  is  needlessly  worrying 
his  readers.  That  he  has  not  discovered  the  right 
basis  for  his  argument  is  the  more  surprising  because  in 
the  later  chapters  he  shows  himself  quite  alive  to  the 
physiological  value  of  the  emotions.  When  he  recog¬ 
nizes  as  “  fascinating”  but  condemns  as  fallacious  the 
theory  that  “pleasures  and  pains  are  the  fundamental 
elements  out  of  which  all  else  of  mental  life  has  been 
developed,”  he  is  turning  his  back  upon  his  only  safe 
guide.  Pains  and  pleasures,  in  fact,  are  represented  in 
the  lower  organisms  by  wants  and  satisfactions  ;  and  a 
pleasure,  in  human  beings,  if  we  only  push  it  to  its 
origin,  is  found  to  be  the  reward  of  an  act  that  enhances  j 
vitality  or  fulfils  a  natural  function. 

The  application  of  the  theory  of  pleasure  to  aesthetics 
is  not  very  difficult,  though  Mr.  Marshall  fairly  muddles  : 
it.  The  standard  of  Beauty  is  certainly  not  absolute  in  : 
the  sense  that  it  is  resident  in  the  object  itself.  Beauty 
is  relative,  inasmuch  as  it  rests  upon  sensual  perception. 
But,  for  all  that,  there  are  standards  absolute  to  our  ; 
mental  conditions.  As  Mr.  Marshall  seems  to  accept  the  ! 
doctrine  of  evolution,  it  is  strange  that  he  ignores  this,  j 
A  savage  certainly  loves  barbarous  colours  ;  and  so  do 
most  civilized  persons,  by  the  way.  But  that  does  not 
prove  that  what  he  considers  beautiful  is  beautiful. 
Beautiful  for  him  it  is,  no  doubt ;  but  what,  then,  is 
Beauty?  And  here  we  are  landed  in  trouble  for  lack  of 
the  definition  which  Mr.  Marshall  would  not  give  us.  ; 
The  evolutionary  theory  easily  helps  us  out  of  this  pre¬ 
dicament.  It  tells  us  that  the  exigencies  of  our  fleshly  j 
life  have  trained  in  us  instincts  which  recognize  certain 
lines  and  certain  colours  as  pleasing.  Why,  is  more  than 
we  can  discuss  here.  The  fact  remains  that,  in  accordance 
with  civilized  growth,  the  eye  gradually  forms  for  itself 
a  standard  which  for  it  is  absolute.  Individual  and 
national  distinctions  in  the  sense  of  beauty  there  may 
and  will  be,  but  a  common  ground  of  agreement  exists. 
To  leave  this  question,  what  does  Mr.  Marshall  mean  by 
such  grandiloquence  as  “The  function  of  art  in  the  1 
development  of  man  is  social  consolidation”?  We 
should,  however,  do  the  author  an  injustice  if  we  did  not 
admit  that  he  has  a  firm  hold  on  his  own  theory ;  and  here 
is  a  passage  which  we  quote  gladly:  “The  lines,  the 
forms,  the  colours,  the  sounds  which  we  find  in  Nature, 
resultant,  as  they  are,  from  the  influence  of  cosmic  forces 
in  conjunction  with  growth,  bring  to  us  certain  arrange¬ 
ments  of  stimuli,  which,  though  complex  beyond  our 
power  of  analysis,  must  mould  our  nervous  system  into 
preparation  for  the  reception  of  stimuli  in  corresponding 
orders  and  arrangements.”  The  sense  and  the  insight  are 
excellent.  But  why  did  not  Mr.  Marshall  begin  here? 

FICTION. 

“Clarence.”  By  Bret  Harte.  London:  Chatto  & 
Windus.  1895. 

N/T  R.  RUDYARD  KIPLING  is  perhaps  our  master  for 
J-  the  tellingsentence,  the  finished  filigree  of  effect,  but 
as  certainly  for  the  broader  master}'  of  story  construction 
we  must  go  to  Mr.  Bret  Harte.  Truly  “  Clarence  ”  will 
not  stand  the  microscope.  It  begins  with  a  paragraph 
as  lax  and  comprehensive  as  Jane  Cakebread’s  bundle, 
packed  heedlessly  with  commas  and  adverbs  and  general 
information  that  is  forgotten  as  it  is  read.  “As  Clarence 
Brant,  President  of  the  Robles  Land  Company,  and 
husband  of  the  rich  widow  of  John  Peyton,  of  the  Robles 
Ranch,  mingled  with  the  outgoing  audience  of  the 
Cosmopolitan  Theatre  at  San  Francisco,  he  elicited  the 
usual  smiling  nods  and  recognition  due  to  his  good 
looks  and  good  fortune.  But  as  he  hurriedly  slipped 
through  the  still  lingering  winter’s  rain  into  the  smart 
coupe  that  was  awaiting  him.”  .  .  .  It  is  so  unnecessary 
this  rain,  needless  this  inconsequent  hurried  slipperiness, 
uncalled  for  the  assurance  that  the  coupe  he  slipped 
into  was  indeed  there.  But  one  ceases  to  be  a  critic 
of  details  after  the  third  page  or  so,  as  the  story  bites 
hold  of  the  reader.  By  the  second  chapter  the  fever  is 
upon  him,  and  the  only  cure  for  it  is  to  go  through  with  the 
tale  to  the  end.  Incident  after  incident  unfolds,  deflecting 
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but  never  destroying-  the  straining  expectation  of  other 
incidents  yet  to  come  ;  nothing  could  be  more  rapid 
and  fluent.  Any  inferior  artist  would  have  gone  to 
pieces  over  the  attack  on  General  Brant’s  position,  and 
have  lost  the  individual  in  the  multitudinous  description 
of  a  general  engagement.  If  one  were  to  write  a  review, 
forthwith,  as  the  book  was  laid  down,  it  would  be  simply 
a  paean  of  praise.  To  reconsider  is  to  modify  the  im¬ 
pression.  After  all  there  are  finer  things  in  literary  art 
than  story-building,  and  here  is  nothing  but  a  story 
magnificently  built,  a  story  of  heroic  emotions  and 
absorbing  adventure.both  emotions  andadventures  being 
just  a  little  too  impossible  in  the  cold  light  of  retrospect. 
That  in  the  second  part  of  the  story  Brant  should  turn 
up  as  a  Brigadier-General  on  the  Federal  side  with  his 
wife  in  his  quarters  as  a  rebel  spy  and  disguised  as  a 
mulatto,  is  permissible,  but  to  jerk  the  perennial  Jim 
Hooker  into  his  camp  as  an  army  contractor’s  agent, 
and  bring  Susy  round  from  California  to  Washington  to 
cut  the  knot  of  one  more  complication  in  Brant’s  life, 
puts  a  strain  upon  coincidence.  But  one  might  multiply 
such  afterthoughts.  That  these  are  only  afterthoughts 
simply  adds  to  our  testimony  that  this  is  a  story  told, 
apart  from  the  minuter  refinements  of  style,  excellently 
well. 

"  One  Woman’s  Wisdom.”  By  A.  G.  Murphy.  London: 
George  Routledge.  1895. 

"All  Men  are  Liars.”  By  Joseph  Hocking.  London: 
Ward,  Lock  &  Co.  1895. 

‘‘A  Mystery  of  the  Cordillera.”  By  Arthur  Mason 
Bourne.  London  :  Bellairs.  1895. 

“  Molly  Darling.”  By  Mrs.  Hungerford.  London:  T. 
Fisher  Unwin.  1895. 

"A  Daughter  of  the  Marionis.”  By  E.  Phillips  Oppen- 
heim.  London  :  Ward  &  Downey.  1895. 

"The  Woman  who  Stood  Between.”  By  Minnie  Gil¬ 
more.  London  :  George  Routledge.  1895. 

These  half  dozen  books  have  one  feature  in  common  : 
they  bore.  Miss  Murphy  perhaps  bores  most.  She  has 
quite  a  gift,  indeed,  for  not  telling  a  story  and  making 
her  characters  uninteresting.  The  reviewer  will  confess 
he  has  not  read  her  through,  and  he  finds  it  hard  to 
imagine  any  one  doing  so.  There  is  Irish  local  colour 
(in  which  we  experienced  our  first  repulse)  and  Aus¬ 
tralian  local  colour  in  the  book,  guide-book  descriptions 
of  the  Yarra  falls,  a  tranquil  offhand  little  bush  fire, 
and  a  lady  drunkard  who  goes  about  trying  to  exchange 
her  false  teeth  for  inebriety,  but  what  it  is  all  about 
Heaven  and  Miss  Murphy  only  know — unless  Miss 
Murphy  has  forgotten.  And  Mr.  Joseph  Hocking  only 
tails  short  of  her  boredom  by  having  a  connected  plot. 
He  is  as  pure  and  healthy  a  writer  as  any  we  have  heard 
of,  he  never  says  anything  rude  by  any  chance,  and  as, 
nevertheless,  there  are  divorces  and  other  dreadful 
things  in  his  book,  his  blushing  struggles  to  express 
himself  are  sometimes  slightly  diverting.  "Certain 
phases  of  life  that  I  need  not  mention,”  says  his 
character,  the  "  Cynic,”  in  his  dreadful  way,  when  he  is 
scathing  Mr.  Hocking’s  rivals.  Mr.  Hocking  is  under 
the  impression  that  a  wife  can  divorce  her  husband  on 
the  count  of  misconduct  alone,  a  becoming  ignorance 
for  a  common  man,  but  one  sitting  ill  on  a  satirist  of 
contemporary  morals,  as  we  understand  Mr.  Hocking 
to  be.  The  cloud  of  dullness  lifts  a  little  while  Mr. 
Arthur  Bourne  tells  his  story  of  the  Cordilleras.  We 
read  him  through  without  having  to  exercise  violent 
self-control.  He  is  boring,  but  not  more  so  than  a  dull 
dinner.  Three  Europeans  start  up  the  Cordilleras 
in  search  of  a  legendary  happy  valley,  come  upon  buried 
treasure,  assist  in  some  Indian  fighting,  and  return. 
Their  discoveries  are  much  facilitated  by  pointing  hands 
painted  upon  rocks  and  lengthy  instructions  in  Latin  at 
points  of  difficulty.  Country  visitors  would  probably  be 
grateful  if  London  could  be  clarified  on  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Bourne's  Cordilleras.  A  boy  might  like  him,  a  boy  who 
knew  not  Stevenson  and  Rider  Haggard,  Julian  Cobbett, 
Weyman,  and  Max  Pemberton,  and  that  is  as  much 
as  we  can  say  for  him.  Mrs.  Hungerford’s  dullness, 
too,  is  passing  readable.  The  reviewer  would  as  soon 
read  her  book  through  as  any  other  in  the  half-dozen 
under  consideration.  It  is  an  Autonym.  The  tales  are 
all  good  old  stock  stories,  tried  favourites  :  there  is 
"  Molly  darling,”  who  had  to  marry  her  cousin  (whom 


she  had  never  seen)  and  went  off  in  fine  indignation — - 
only  to  meet  and  love  him  though  unknown  to  her — a 
girl  with  a  pet  dog  stolen  by  a  great  rough  vulgar  man 
and  rescued  by  Sir  Frederic  Steyne,  a  girl  whom  Grand- 
court  loved,  albeit  he  thought  she  was  (horrible  to  tell) 
an  actress,  whereas  it  turned  out  that  she  was  Lady 
Amanda  Beaudesert  and  quite  correct,  and  so  on.  One 
almost  envies  Mrs.  Hungerford  the  simple  souls  that 
read  her.  And  Mr.  Oppenheim’s  readers,  too,  must  be 
simple  souls,  though  he  offers  them  a  stronger  tipple, 
negus,  to  Mrs.  Hungerford’s  milk  and  water,  secret 
societies  and  daggers,  glances  that  send  terrified 
shudders  sweeping  across  faces,  Italian  barons  dilated 
with  nervous  passion,  "damned”  printed  right  off — 
"  damned  ”  so — without  compunction,  rudderless  boats 
tossing  on  black  tall  waves,  lovers  drifting  to  destruc¬ 
tion  with  their  lips  glued  in  a  last  kiss  ;  finally  a  murder¬ 
ing  lunatic.  But  if  Mr.  Oppenheim  chastises  us  with 
whips,  Miss  Gilmore  wields  scorpions.  “  He  shudders 
and  cries  out.  He  is  tortured,  consumed  by  the  hell 
flame  of  vain  remorse  !  He  gnashes  his  teeth  on  a 
devil’s  curse — he  is  gone  !  ”  There  you  have  Miss  Gil¬ 
more  in  her  calmer  mood.  Heady  stuff.  One  has  had 
enough  after  a  page  or  two.  There  are  other  nonsensical 
books  on  the  shelf,  a  score  or  so  perhaps,  into  which 
the  reviewer  has  peeped  and  which  he  must  sooner  or 
later  review,  and  the  rush  of  the  autumn  publishing 
season  is  scarcely  beginning.  These  terrible  dull  books  ! 
If  the  people  who  wrote  them  would  only  think  that 
somebody  will  have  to  read  them,  more  or  less,  surely 
they  would  stay  their  hands. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Maynooth  College,  its  Centenary'  History.”  By  the  Most  Rev. 
John  Healy,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  Bishop  of  Macra  and 
Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Clonfert.  Dublin  :  Browne  &  Nolan. 
1895. 

HIS  is  a  most  important  and  a  singularly  successful  work.  To 
begin  with,  it  is  a  huge  volume  of  700  pages,  and  the  reader 
will  not  find  a  dull  page  among  them.  The  author  in  his  pre¬ 
face  remarks  on  the  short  time  which  was  given  him  in  which 
to  complete  so  large  an  undertaking;  the  inaccuracies  may  exist, 
but  perhaps  it  is  partly  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  period  in 
which  it  was  composed  that  the  book  reads  with  such  swing 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  for  all  its  learning  and  research  has 
not  the  odour  of  a  compilation.  The  Bishop  of  Macra  has  not 
merely  written  a  chronicle  of  the  College,  though  that  would 
have  been  interesting  enough  ;  his  work  is  really  a  history  of 
Catholicism  in  Ireland,  and  it  will  carry  away  English  readers  into 
a  region  of  which  they  have  known  very  little.  The  first  portion 
of  the  book  is  concerned  with  the  fortune  of  Catholic  education 
in  the  Penal  Days,  and  surely  for  pathos  and  romance  there  is 
nothing  in  history  to  match  the  wandering  teacher  of  the  “hedge* 
schools  ”  and  the  indomitable  courage  of  the  poor  Irish  scholars 
who  crossed  the  sea  to  study  in  Paris,  Lisbon,  Salamanca, Seville, 
Louvain.  Then  came  the  French  Revolution,  and  that  meant  the 
closing  of  the  Irish  colleges  in  France.  In  that  darkest  hour 
the  Bill  for  the  foundation  of  Maynooth  was  passed.  Dr. 
Hussey  was  appointed  President,  the  first  in  the  roll  of  great 
names  connected  with  the  College,  and  greatest  of  them  all. 
Even  the  malicious  criticisms  of  his  enemies  only  add  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  figure  ;  we  do  not  wish  to  disbelieve  them 
entirely,  for  the  faults  charged  to  him  are  the  faults  which 
belong  to  the  commanding  nature.  We  gather  a  splendid 
picture  of  the  man  from  Dr.  Healy’s  pages.  Not  the  least 
interesting  portions  of  the  book  are  the  character  sketches  of 
the  various  men  who  thus  pass  in  review  before  our  eyes,  men 
who  differed  absolutely  in  every  feature  except  in  their  loyalty 
to  their  religion  and  to  Maynooth — the  two  contemporaries,  for 
instance,  Dr.  M‘Hale,  the  uncompromising  pamphleteer  of  the 
Emancipation  era,  and  the  sweet matured,  holy  Dr.  Murray, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Dr.  Healy  has  followed  the  excellent 
plan  of  keeping  the  internal  history  of  the  College  quite  distinct 
from  its  external  relations  ;  this  not  only  adds  to  the  clearness 
of  the  record,  but  allows  the  historian  to  go  somewhat  further 
afield  in  order  to  complete  the  sketches  of  his  great  men. 

“  Baby  Buds.”  By  Ellis  Ethelmcr.  Congleton  :  Mrs.  Wolsten- 
holme  Elmy.  189s. 

This  little  pamphlet  will  be  a  useful  guide  to  those  parents 
who  do  not  wish  their  children  to  stumble  through  chance 
byways  upon  the  tree  of  knowledge.  The  number  of  such  parents 
cannot  be  small  at  this  moment,  and  will  probably  increase, 
for  a  time  at  least.  Some  parents  feel  helpless,  others  are 
timid,  and  these  pages  will  do  something  to  help  them  to  a 
decision.  Any  number  of  good  men  and  women  have  grown 
up  without  such  teaching  as  is  here  indicated,  and  not  the  least 
good  quality  of  “  Baby  Buds”  is  that  the  author  has  prefixed  no 
preface  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  her  system.  We  are 
accustomed,  and  rightly  accustomed,  to  look  upon  Rousseau  as 
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the  discoverer  in  a  large  measure  of  many  great  things  which 
especially  concern  us  to-day,  and  yet  his  philosophy  is  also  very 
far  away.  Our  age  is  younger,  a  great  deal  younger,  than 
Rousseau’s,  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  his  pages  on  Emile’s 
adolesence  with  the  teaching  of  which  this  pamphlet  is  a  type. 

In  spite  of  his  love  of  Nature,  Nature  means  even  more  here  ; 
with  him  humanity  was  still  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  it  was  a  humanity  civilized  to  the  last  point,  classical,  old. 
The  foundation  of  his  idea  for  Emile’s  moral  education  may  in 
some  respects  resemble  that  which  we  have  here  ;  but  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  was  human  and  moral,  whereas  here  we  see  man  placed 
in  a  row  with  the  flowers  and  beasts  of  the  field,  a  part  of  the 
whole  world.  If  the  teaching  which  this  pamphlet  exemplifies 
is  to  be  used  at  all  it  should  be  begun  early,  children  should 
grow  up  in  it ;  and  so  the  author  has  done  well  to  add  this 
elementary  course  to  the  maturer  “  Human  Flower.”  It  is  an 
advantage,  too,  that  she  has  confined  herself  entirely  to  this 
world  ;  for  any  parent  who  wishes  may  weave  these  lessons  into 
religion,  while  its  presence  as  an  integral  part  in  the  system 
would  have  been  a  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  the  others. 

“  A  Technical  Dictionary  (English-French  and  French-English) 
of  Sea  Terms,  Phrases,  and  Words.”  Compiled  by  William 
Pirrie,  late  Continental  Marine  Superintendent  of  the 
African  Steamship  Co.  London  :  Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son. 
1895. 

This  is  a  splendid  little  book,  and  the  seamen,  engineers, 
pilots,  shipbuilders,  and  shipowners  for  whom  it  was  written, 
owe  a  big  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  author.  But,  unless  we  are 
greatly  mistaken,  it  will  gain  a  larger  circle  of  appreciation  than 
is  indicated  on  its  title-page  ;  it  will  be  a  valuable  possession  to 
every  intelligent  person  who  loves  boats  and  the  sea — even 
though  he  may  never  have  occasion  for  the  practical  use  of  the 
information  it  contains.  Indeed,  any  one  who  cares  at  all  for 
the  French  language  will  find  this  book  interesting  reading. 

“Telling  Stories  from  the  ‘St.  James’s  Gazette.’”  By  W.  Pett 
Ridge.  London:  “ St.  James’s  Gazette.”  1895. 

The  stories  are  very  poor  ;  in  fact,  they  *are  wrong  from  the 
foundation,  for,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  they  are  built 
on  this  scheme  :  A  tells  a  certain  gentleman  that  B  is  a  fool,  and 
in  the  last  line  the  certain  gentleman  turns  out  to  be  B.  Such 
awkward  coincidences  may  be  amusing  in  real  life,  but  the  only 
artistic  way  to  handle  them  in  a  short  story  is  to  tell  the  reader 
at  the  beginning  that  B  and  the  certain  gentleman  are  the  same 
person  ;  whatever  interest  in  the  situation  is  left  over  after  this 
operation  is  solid  stuff  for  the  artist,  and  it  may  be  material  for 
a  fine  study  in  Sophoclean  irony.  The  amount  of  interest  that 
would  be  left  over  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Ridge’s  stories  would  be 
scarcely  appreciable,  for  the  surprise  of  misconception  is  the 
interest.  Since  the  stories  are  written  entirely  for  a  surprise,  the 
fact  that  the  surprises  are  no  surprise  does  not  improve  matters. 

We  have  also  received  “  Herbal  Simples,”  by  W.  T.  Fernie, 
M.D.  (Simpkin,  Marshall)  ;  “The  Diseases  of  Personality,”  by 
Th.  Ribot,  authorized  translation,  second  revised  edition 
(Chicago  :  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company)  ;  “  Fred.  C. 
Roberts  of  Tientsin  ;  or,  For  Christ  and  China,”  by  Mrs.  Bryson 
(H.  R.  Allenson) ;  “  The  English  Lakes,”  a  reprint  of  a  paper 

On  the  Dathymetrical  Survey  of  the  English  Lakes,”  from  the 
^‘Geographical  Journal,”  by  Hugh  Robert  Mill,  with  maps  and 
illustrations  (George  Philip)  ;  “The  Life  and  Times  of  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,”  by  S.  H.  Jeyes,  M.A.,  with  numerous 
illustrations,  in  four  vols.,  vol.  iii.  (J.  S.  Virtue)  ;  “  Elements  of 
Modern  Chemistry,”  by  Charles  Adolphe  Wurtz,  fifth  American 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  by  Wm.  H.  Greene,  M.D.,  and 
Harry  F.  Keller,  Ph.D.  (Lippincott) ;  “A  Guide  to  Constan¬ 
tinople,”  by  Demetrius  Confopoulos  (A.  &  C.  Black) ;  “  The 
Erasmus  Smith  Endowment,”  by  the  Rev.  David  Humphreys, 
P.P.  (Dublin:  Printed  by  Sealy,  Bryers  &  Walker);  “The 
Galley  Slave,”  translated  from  the  French  by  M.  Betham- 
Edwards  (Blackie)  ;  “  Vivisection,  Can  it  Advance  Mankind  ?  ” 
by  Charles  Selby  Oakley,  M.A.  (Dryden  Press)  ;  “The  Com¬ 
plete  Angler”  of  Walton  and  Cotton,  edited,  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion,  by  Charles  Hill  Dick  (Walter  Scott);  “  The  Dog  :  its 
Rights  and  Wrongs,”  by  E.  Carrington  (George  Bell). 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

N  “Blackwood,”  a  critic  of  the  Yalu  battle  insists  upon  a 
point  which  has  been  made  before,  namely,  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  Essen  foundry  to  their  guns.  The  two  Arm¬ 
strong  cruisers  and  their  guns  were  useless,  sacrificed  because 
there  was  no  one  of  technical  authority  who  had  the  least 
interest  in  seeing  that  they  were  properly  handled,  whereas 
“the  warmth  of  feeling  which  is  generated  in  the  great  estab¬ 
lishment  at  Essen  radiates  to  all  its  distant  connections.”  The 
system  of  sending  experts  with  the  machines  is  thoroughly 
German,  and  is  of  untold  advantage  to  the  purchaser  as  well  as 
the  manufacturer.  The  one  really  successful  Chinese  shot 
during  the  Yalu  battle  was  fired  under  the  direction  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Kruppist,  Mr.  Hekman.  Mr.  Walter  B.  Harris  does 
not  altogether  improve  the  case  against  the  Armenians  by  his 
“  unbiassed  view,”  although  some  of  his  observations  as  to 
their  character  are  effective.  He  owns  that  the  Turks  never 
meant  reforms,  but  started  against  the  Armenians  a  system  of 
petty  persecutions  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  voluntary  exile. 


In  the  face  of  this  amiable  policy  Mr.  Harris  calls  the  Armenian 
intrigues  and  secret  societies  “treason.”  It  is  also  a  pity 
that  he  should  lay  the  blame  of  Armenian  troubles  upon 
Armenian  agitators  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  who 
stir  up  rebellion  for  their  own  ends.  This  argument  about 
interested  agitators  is  a  bad  sign ;  it  is  the  straw  of  the  drowning 
man.  Mr.  E.  A.  Murray  contributes  a  picture  of  P£re  Saint- 
Jean  and  his  mission  in  the  province  of  Canton,  two  hundred 
miles  away  from  the  treaty  port.  Mr.  Irving  has  no  strong 
belief  in  the  good  effects  of  San-Chin’s  work,  but  he  treats  the 
whole  position  with  much  sympathy,  and  for  once  we  have  the 
missionary  in  China  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  artist  rather 
than  the  moralist.  And  it  is  a  picture  full  of  small  humour  and 
prettiness  and  big  irony  that  centres  round  the  figure  of  the 
“  Soul  Father,”  as  the  peasants  call  him  to  his  face,  or  the'T  ap- 
kingdom  foreign  devil  ”  behind  his  back;  a  hero,  not  so  much 
because  with  lofty  purpose  he  is  doing  God’s  great  work  against 
fearful  odds,  but  in  that  he  shuts  his  eyes  and  struggles  blindly ' 
forward,  a  Frenchman,  who  “from  the  day  he  left  Marseilles 
knew  that  he  was  cut  off  from  his  country,  hopelessly  and  for 
ever.”  So  he  will  work  on  through  difficulties  and  empty  days 
“  till  the  time  when  for  him  too,  in  his  turn,  a  grave  shall  be 
digged  among  the  rose-bushes  ;  and  he  shall  encroach,  by  so 
much,  on  the  flower-garden  of  his  successor.” 

The  author  of  “  Joanna  Traill,  Spinster,”  has  carried  dialect 
beyond  legitimate  bounds  in  her  short  story  in  “Chapman’s 
Magazine  ”  ;  she  has  gained  very  little  by  giving  not  only  the 
spoken  word,  but  also  her  own  descriptions  and  story-telling  in 
Scotch,  and  the  effect  is  sometimes  a  little  ridiculous  and  irri¬ 
tating.  Mr.  Edwin  Pugh  contributes  another  and  not  very- 
pleasant  meeting  with  a  woman.  Mr.  Pugh’s  unpleasantness! 
is,  of  course,  intentional ;  but  it  is  not  quite  fair,  it  is  hardly 
artistic.  The  vital  interest  in  the  story  is  the  woman’s  confes¬ 
sion  of  love,  and  yet  the  odd  mistake  she  makes  in  betraying 
herself  to  the  wrong  man  is  obviously  meant  to  be  the  chiel 
point,  for  it  is  on  this  misconception  of  hers  that  the  whole 
affair  turns.  The  chance  mistake  and  the  heartrending  con¬ 
fession  do  not  work  properly  together  ;  the  enormity  and  the 
irony  of  the  situation  call  for  the  excuse  of  a  tremendous  hand¬ 
ling.  The  prize  stories  in  the  great  American  competition  grov\ 
thinner  and  thinner. 

In  his  article  on  “The  Genius  of  Japanese  Civilization  in 
“  The  Atlantic  Monthly,”  Mr.  Lafcadio  Hearn  points  out  that 
the  foreigner  in  Japan  will  see  no  “huge  signs  of  the  really 
huge  things  that  Japan  has  done.”  There  is  no  heavy  traffic, 
no  furious  haste,  no  gigantic  factories,  no  noise,  no  outward 
sign  of  the  industry  which  is  menacing  the  West.  There  is  in 
Tokyo  itself  none  of  the  roaring  struggle  of  an  American  city. 
The  silks  which  sell  all  round  the  world  are  turned  out  of  low 
sheds,  no  more  significant  than  a  row  of  wooden  stables.  I  he 
Japanese  artisan  is  freer  than  the  Occidental,  he  is  not  tied  down 
by  furniture,  linen  shirts,  boots,  boxes,  bedsteads  ;  he  can  live 
on  nothing,  and  his  house  takes  three  day-s  to  build.  On  ten 
dollars  he  can  travel  for  a  year  without  work.  V  ou  may  reply 
that  any  savage  can  do  the  same  thing.  “\es,  but  any  civilized 
man  cannot,  and  the  Japanese  has  been  a  highly  civilized  man 
for  at  least  a  thousand  years.”  Michael  Field  contributes  a 
poem,  vivid  and  original. 

Professor  Sidgwick,  in  his  paper  on  “  The  Economic  Lessons 
of  Socialism”  in  “The  Economic  Journal,”  gives  the  outlines  ol 
a  most  interesting  study.  Adam  Smith  and  his  disciples  con¬ 
cerned  themselves  with  the  question  “how  to  make  the  nation 
as  rich  as  possible,”  and  their  answer  was,  “  by  letting  each 
member  of  it  make  himself  rich  in  his  own  way.”  Theirs  was 
chiefly  the  problem  of  national  production.  Professor  Sidgwick 
sees  in  Senior’s  recognition  of  the  importance  of  an  amelioration 
in  distribution,  and  still  more  in  Mills’  “ideal  of  ultimate  social 
improvement,”  the  effects  of  Saint-Simon  and  Owen.  But 
though  land-nationalization  loomed  on  the  horizon  with  Mill, 
he  explained,  with  Senior,  the  capitalist’s  share  as  “  remunera¬ 
tion  for  abstinence.”  The  fallacy  in  this  defence  of  the  capi 
talist  came  out  in  the  collision  of  orthodox  political  economy 
with  the  later— the  German — phase  of  Socialism.  Not  that 
Marx  was  less  confused  than  any  one  else  ;  but  the  “collision  01 
two  muddles  ”  brought  out  the  truth.  A  most  important  artick 
is  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch’s  exhaustive  and  convincing  criticism  of  old 
age  pensions  ;  he  has  not  a  good  word  to  say  for  them,  and  one 
of  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives  in  the  course  of  bn 
reasoning  is  that  unionism  would  do  better  to  take  up  a  scherm 
of  wages  reduceable  according  to  declining  strength  than  t< 
insist  on  the  large  minimum  wage  during  the  most  active  periot 
of  life. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

THE  “  Poetry  of  Pathos  and  Delight  ”  is  the  title  of  the  volum< 
of  poems  which  Mrs.  Meyndl  has  selected,  by  permission 
from  the  works  of  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore,  and  which  r 
Heinemann  will  publish  presently. 

Mr.  Heinemann  has  also  nearly  ready  a  new  work  by  Mi 
Albert  D.  Vandam,  dealing  with  the  reign  of  Louis  Napoleon 
The  book,  entitled  “Undercurrents  of  the  Second  Empire, 
will  contain  a  good  deal  of  fresh  matter  relating  to  the  origin  c 
the  Franco-German  war  and  the  downfall  of  the  Napoleon: 
dynasty. 
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There  have  been  several  books  issued  of  late  dealing  either 
with  or  furnishing  examples  of  the  literary  character  of  the 
Bible,  and  now  Messrs.  Macmillan  announce  the  preparation  of 
■“  The  Modem  Readers’  Bible,”  “  a  series  of  books  from  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,”  their  prospectus  states, “presented  in  modem 
(iterary  form,  and  based  on  the  belief  that  the  natural  interest 
in  sacred  literature  is  considerably  impaired  by  the  form  in 
which  the  Bible  is  usually  read.”  The  introductions  to  the 
several  volumes  will  be  written  by  the  editor,  Rev.  R.  G. 
Moulton,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Of  four  leading  representative  volumes  of  “  Wisdom 
Literature  ’’  “  Proverbs  ”  will  be  the  first  volume  published. 

In  connection  with  the  formal  opening  to  the  public  on  4 
December  next  of  the  Carlyle  House  in  Cheyne  Row,  Mr. 
Reginald  Blunt  is  preparing  a  monograph,  to  be  issued  by 
Messrs.  George  Bell  &  Sons,  on  “  The  Carlyles’  Chelsea  Home,” 
containing  a  number  of  hitherto  unpublished  portraits  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Carlyle,  and  illustrations  of  the  rooms  and  gardens,  as 
these  appeared  forty  years  ago. 

In  Messrs.  Bliss,  Sands  &  Foster’s  Public  Men  of  To-day 
Series,  the  following  are  included  in  their  list  of  forthcoming 
volumes  :  “Joseph  Chamberlain,”  by  S.  H.  Jeyes  ;  “  The  Right 
Hon.  Cecil  Rhodes,”  by  Edward  Dicey,  C.B. ;  and  “  President 
Cleveland,’’  by  James  Lowry  Whittle. 

“  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,”  by  Annie  Macdonell,  is  the  subject 
of  the  forthcoming  volume  in  Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughton’s 
Contemporary  Writers  Series. 


NOTICE. — The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications. 
He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


The  SATURDAY  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial  snails 
every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First  Edition 
cannot  be  received  later  than  7 hursday  night,  but  for  the  regular 
issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4 p.m.  on  Friday.  Advertisements 
should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office,  38  Southampton 
Street,  Strand;  or  to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lane, 
CoRNHILL,  E.C.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on 
application. 


PARIS. 

The  SATURDAY  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  BOYVEAU  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  ( near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani’s,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli;  at  Le 
Kiosque  Duperron,  Bott.evard  des  Capucines,  and  Le  Kiosque 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MAPLE  &  CO 

CARPET  IMPORTERS 

DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF  CHOICE 

TURKEY  CARPETS 
“XVII  CENTURY” 
CARPETS 

A/f  APLE  &  CO.  receive  weekly  consignments  of  choice 
^  *  TURKEY  CARPETS,  and  invite  intending  pur¬ 
chasers  to  examine  and  compare  both  quality  and  price 
before  deciding  elsewhere.  These  Carpets  are  in  many 
instances  reproductions  of  the  most  unique  examples  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  and  are  the  only  substitutes  for  the 
antique,  at  one-fourth  the  cost. 

ORIENTAL  CARPET  WAREHOUSE 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAI),  LONDON 


SUN 

LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

LONDON.  (Established  1810.) 

NEW  ESTATE  DUTIES. 

The  Society  is  now  prepared  to  issue  Policies  containing  the  following 
Clause  : — 

PAYMENT  OF  POLICY  MONEYS 

Before 

PROBATE  OR  GRANT  OF  LETTERS  OF 

ADMINISTRATION. 

“  For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  Estate 
Duties  under  the  Finance  Act,  1894,  the  Society,  if  so  requested  by  the 
legal  personal  representative  of  the  assured  entitled  to  receive  the  Policy 
moneys  upon  grant  of  Probate  or  Letters  of  Administration,  will  (after 
proof  of  the  death  of  the  assured  and  of  Title  as  above  provided,  and  upon 
the  deposit  with  and  charge  to  them  of  the  above  policy  in  accordance  with 
their  regulations)  either  pay  so  much  of  the  sum  assured,  not  exceeding 
nine-tenths  thereof,  as  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  such  Duties  to 
such  legal  personal  representative,  or  at  his  option  pay  the  whole  or  so  much 
of  the  Policy  moneys  as  shall  be  required  by  the  duties  aforesaid  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  or  other  the  persons  entitled  to  receive 
the  same  under  the  said  Act  or  any  other  Statute." 


The  undertaking  to  pay  before  the  grant  of  Probate  either 

DIRECT  TO  THE  LEGAL  PERSONAL 

REPRESENTATIVE  or  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue 
has  not  hitherto  been  offered  to  the  public,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  new 
departure  will  be  much  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  at  present 
Executors  are  very  frequently  compelled  to  place  themselves  under  an 
obligation  to  Bankers  and  others  to  provide  the  Estate  Duty  required  to  be 
paid  before  the  grant  of  the  Probate. 

For  Prospectus  and  Full  Particulars  write  to  the  Secretary, 

SUN  LIFE  OFFICE, 

63  THREADNEEDTE  STREET,  E.C. 


BURLINGTON  CARRIAGE  CO,  LTD. 

BUILDERS  TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 

315-317  Oxford  Street,  W. 


Old  and  Aristocratic  Designs  reproduced  in  Steel  and 
Hickory  at  half  the  weight. 

Builders  of  FAMILY  OMNIBUSES 

For  most  County  FAMILIES. 


THREE  YEARS’  SYSTEM 

of  purchase  arranged  at  Cash  Prices. 


Specialty:  Light  Cob-sized  LANDAUS. 


315-317  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


NO  TOURIST’S  OUTFIT  IS  COMPLETE 

WITHOUT 

VINOLIA  CREAM  ™ 

SUNBURN,  INSECT  BITES,  ITCHING,  &c. 


NO  END  OP  WORRY  BAYED  BY  USINO 

STONE’S  TIME  SAVING 

For  keeping  in  order  all  SPECIALITIES 

LETTERS,  PAPERS.  PAMPHLETS.  MUSIC,  &c. 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Send  postcard  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Manufacturers 

HENRY  STONE  &  SON,  BANBURY. 

Special  Boxes ,  Files,  and  Cabinets  made  to  order  /or  a  variety  of  purposes, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE. — Fortieth  Annual  Series  of  the 

Saturday  Concerts.  Every  Saturday,  at  3.0.  Established  1855.  Conductor, 
Mr.  August  Manns.  Seats,  is.  to  4s.  Numbered  Stall  Tickets  (transferable)  for 
the  20  Concerts,  Three  Guineas,  inclusive  of  Admission  to  the  Palace,  or  Two 
Guinea,  exclusive  of  Admission.  Prospectus  free  on  application  to  the  Manager. 


DRURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL.— Sir  Augustus 

Harris,  Lessee  and  Manager. — EVERY  EVENING,  at  7.30,  CHEER, 
BOYS,  CHEER  !  by  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  Cecil  Raleigh,  and  Henry  Hamilton. 
Powerful  cast.  MORNING  PERFORMANCE  EVERY  SATURDAY,  at  1.30. 


CPA  WINTER  SEASON.  At  the  Belgian  Monte  Carlo, 

within  12  hours  of  London,  you  find  sheltered  invigorating  climate,  good 
sport,  a  CERCLE  DES  ETRANGERS,  with  Roulette,  Trente  et  Quarante,  &c., 
always  open,  and  high-cla^s  accommodation  at  io  francs  per  diem ,  absolutely  in¬ 
clusive.  For  full  details,  address  M.  Jules  Crehay,  Secretary. 


\\l ANTED. — Type-Writing,  by  a  Lady.  MSS.  and  other 

*  *  Matter.  Terms  is.  per  1000  words,  or  2^d.  a  sheet. — Apply  Miss  Nichol¬ 
son,  13  Lloyd  Square,  Clerkenwell,  W.C. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


]YT  ARLBOROUGH  COLLEGE.— In  December  next 

1VJ-  there  will  be  an  EXAMINATION  for  sixteen  FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  the  value  of  £30  per  annum  each,  tenable  with  any  other 
Scholarship  except  House  Scholarships  during  continuance  at  the  school.  These 
Scholarships  are  confined  to  the  Sons  of  Clergymen,  being  nominees  of  Life 
Governors.  Apply  to  the  BURSAR. 

DAVOS,  SWITZERLAND. 

■EDUCATIONAL  HOME  FOR  DELICATE  GIRLS 

in  an  English  Medical  Man’s  family.  Large  airy  house  in  its  own  grounds  in 
best  part  of  the  health  resort. — Address  Mrs.  Whyte,  Villa  Paul,  Davos  Dorf, 
Switzerland. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
■  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

Manager:  •  i F-  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

managers.  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  /  Fenchurch  Avenue,  Londor. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


COMMERCIAL. 


THE  BANK  OF  AUSTRALASIA  (Incorporated  by 

Royal  Charter,  1835),  4  Threadneedle  Street,  London.  Paid-up  Capital,  £ 1,600,000 ; 
Reserve  Fund,  ^800, oco.  Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  under  the  Charter,  £1,600,000. 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  and  Drafts  issued  on  any  of  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Bank 
throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  BILLS  negotiated  or  sent  for  collection.  TELEGRA¬ 
PHIC  TRANSFERS  made.  DEPOSITS  received  in  London  at  interest  for  fixed  periods  on 
terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application.  PRIDEAUX  SELBY,  Secretary. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

'T'hE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  FIRE. 

A  Est.  1803.— 1  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C.  ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  ,£300,000.  Total  Funds  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE 

63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.  [Founded  1710. 
60  Charing  Cross  ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sum  Insured  In  1894,  £393,622,400. 


LIVERPOOL  &  LONDON  &  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

Invested  Funds  .  .  .  £8,690,934. 

Fire. - Life. - Endowments. - Annuities. 

EXPENSES  MODERATE. 

LIFE  BONUSES  LARCE,  either  in  Cash  or  Additions  to  Sum  Assured. 

Apply  for  Prospectus. 

Head  Offices:  1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL;  7  C0RNH1LL,  LONDON. 


THE  COLONIAL  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LIMITED, 

33  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £1,750,000. 

POLICIES  ISSUED  UNDER  THE  ORDINARY,  MODIFIED  TONTINE,  AND 
MORTUARY  DIVIDEND  SYSTEMS. 

EDWARD  W.  BROWNE,  F.S.S.,  Manager. 


“THE  TIMES ”  Dee.  29, 1894,  says  In  a  leading  article  on 

“  Our  Daughters  ” 

“  FIVE  per  cent,  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  ol  Interest  on  good 
“security  when  paterfamilias  set  up  housekeeping;  now  he  must  think 
“  himself  lucky  when  he  can  get  Three." 

The  MUT04L  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPABY  of  Be®  York 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent. 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 

Death  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle¬ 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 


ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  £42,000,000. 


Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 
D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom „ 

17  &  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 


G 


LASGOW  CORPORATION  STOCK. 


FIRST  ISSUE  OF  £500,000  TWO-AND-A-HALF  PER  CEN  T 
REDEEMABLE  STOCK.  . 

Redeemable  at  par  1925-40.  All  Transfers  free  of  Stamp  Duty. 

Interest  2|  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly  ; 

Minimum  Price,  £100  per  cent. 

The  CORPORATION  OF  GLASGOW  GIVE  NOTICE,  That  they 
have  resolved  to  issue  at  nth  November  Next,  and  are  prepared  to  receive 
TENDERS  for  £500.000  of  GLASGOW  CORPORATION  2^  PER 
CENT  REDEEMABLE  STOCK. 

This  Issue  will  be  in  sums  of  not  less  than  £50,  and  any  amount  offered 
for  in  excess  of  that  sum  must  be  a  mulliple  of  £10. 

The  Securities  offered  are  of  the  most  ample  character,  and  consist  of  j 
the  Assessing  Powers  over  the  City  for  General  Police,  Streets  Improve¬ 
ment,  Public  Health,  Statute  Labour,  Roads  and  Bridges,  Sewage  Purifi-  1 
cation,  Parks  and  Galleries,  Prison  Payment,  City  Improvements,  Munici¬ 
pal  Buildings  Act,  1878,  Clyde  Embankments  and  Tidal  Weir,  and  ; 
Diseases  of  Animals  Acts  purposes.  The  Rates  leviable  over  the  City  and  j 
outlyirw  Districts  for  the  Supply  of  Water,  Gas,  and  Electric  Lighting, 
and  the  Markets  and  Slaughter-Houses  Dues.  The  realizable  Properties 
belonging  to  the  Corporation  connected  with  above  Departments. 

In  addition  to  these  Securities,  which  are  ample  in  themselves,  the  Cor¬ 
poration  have  power  to  levy  a  Guarantee  Rate, 

UNLIMITED  IN  AMOUNT, 

Over  all  Lands  and  Heritages  within  the  City,  subject  to  Assessment— thus  | 
constituting  a  Security  of  the  most  undoubted  character.  The  Gross 
Annual  Rental  of  the  City  for  1894-95  is  ,£4,218,580. 

The  Borrowing  Powers  vested  in  the  Corporation  amount,  after  deduct¬ 
ing  the  sums  set  apart  as  Sinking  Funds,  to  ,£7,666,811.  These  powers 
have  only  been  exercised  to  the  extent  of  ,£6,376,657. 

The  proposed  Issue  of  Stock  is  intended  to  replace  Loans  which  fall  due 
at  the  Term  of  Martinmas  Next,  and  to  provide  for  New  Waterworks, 
Mew  Tidal  Weir,  and  other  purposes. 

Tenders  will  be  received  up  to  Three  o’clock  p.m.  on  Thursday, 
24th  October,  1895,  at  the  Offices  and  Branch  Offices  of  the  Bank  cf 
Scotland  and  of  the  British  Linen  Company's  Bank  ;  or  at  the  Office  of 
the  Registrar,  City  Chambers,  285  George  Street,  Glasgow  ;  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  Deposit  of  5  per  Cent  on  the  Stock  tendered  for.  The 
Balance  of  the  Price  of  the  Stock  allotted  will  fall  to  be  paid  on  nth 
November  next. 

Detailed  Prospectuses,  with  Forms  of  Tender,  can  be  procured  from  the 
above-named  Banks,  or  the  Subscriber. 

T.  EATON  ROBINSON,  City  Registrar. 


BORWICK’S 


THE  BEST 
BAKING  POWDER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 


POWDER 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  i-Bots. 

7s.  6d. 


2s, 


MEDOC— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 

quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  13s. 
at  much  higher  prices. 

CT.  ESTEPHE. 

^  SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE,  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 

parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from  16S. 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 

Also  a  very  large  Stock  of  medium  and  high-class  wines, 
Including  Vintages  1868,  '70,  '74,  '77,  '78,  '80,  84,  88,  89,  -  . 

PRICES  INCLUDE  BOTTLES. 

0  Dozens  Delivered  to  any  Railway  Station. 

Price  List  free  by  Post. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great 
Britain  to  equal  them  in  value. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 
LIVERPOOL:  37  North  John  St.  Manchester:  26  Market  St, 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  COLD  MINE,  LAND  &  EXPLORATION  SHARES. 

H.  HALFORD  &  CO. 

70  &  71  Palmerston  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 

Telegraphic  Address :  "MONITOR,  LONDON." 

Large  buyers  and  sellers  of  South  African  Gold  Mining, 
Land,  and  Exploration  shares.  Close  market  prices  guaran¬ 
teed.  Low  Contango  rates.  Accounts  opened  for  settlement 
in  three  months,  if  desired.  All  profits  paid  directly  accounts 
are  closed. 

Send  j or  our  selected  list  of  the  best  Mine  and  other  shares  /or  investment  or 

speculation. 

H.  HALFORD  a  CO., 

70  &  71  PALMERSTON  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

References  in  all  parts  of  the  United.  Kingdom  and  Abroad. 


CEAMEN’S  HOSPITAL  SOCIETY 

^  (Dreadnought),  Greenwich. — AID  for  the  Society’s 
Hospitals  and  Dispensaries  urgently  NEEDED. 

P.  MITCHELLI,  Secretary. 

THING'S  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL, 

Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

FUNDS  URGENTLY  NEEDED.  No  available 
Capital.  N.  BROMLEY,  Warden. 


CENTRAL  LONDON  THROAT,  NOSE, 

AND  EAR  HOSPITAL,  Gray’s  Inn  Road. 

Open  daily  to  the  poor  without  letter  of  recommendation. 
FUNDS  urgently  NEEDED. 

RICHARD  KERSHAW,  Secretary. 


THE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (Free), 

■*-  Fulham  Road,  S.W.  Poor  persons  admitted  on 
their  own  application.  A  number  of  beds  are  provided 
for  the  use  of  patients  who  may  remain  for  life.  CON¬ 
TRIBUTIONS  urgently  solicited.  Bankers,  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  Co.  W.  H.  HUGHES,  Secretary. 


YWESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL,  opposite 

Westminster  Abbey,  instituted  1719,  the  oldest 
hospital  in  London  dependent  upon  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions,  is  in  VERY  URGENT  NEED  of  FUNDS. 
Bankers,  Messrs.  C.  Hoare  &  Co.,  37  Fleet  Street; 
Messrs.  Barclay,  Ransom  &  Co.,  1  Pall  Mall  East. 

SIDNEY  M.  QUENNELL,  Secretary. 


CT.  PETER’S  HOSPITAL  FOR  STONE, 

^  &c.,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

In-Patients  treated  last  year,  445  ;  out-patients,  including 
men,  women,  and  children,  4722.  Total  attendances, 
34>452- 

The  COMMITTEE  APPEAL  for  ANNUAL  SUB¬ 
SCRIPTIONS  to  maintain  the  hospital  in  its  present 
efficiency.  Bankers,  Barclay,  Bevan,  Tritton  &  Co. 

IRWIN  H.  BEATTIE,  Secretary. 


f^ANCER  WARDS  OF  THE  MIDDLE- 

SEX  HOSPITAL. 

25  beds  devoted  to  helpless,  incurable  cases. 

A  Fund  of  ,£12,000  is  being  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  separate  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
female  cancer  patients  hitherto  located  in  the  Hospital — an 
improvement  which  is  urgently  demanded  on  the  ground  of 
the  health,  comfort,  and  convenience  of  the  patients. 
Towards  the  cost  of  the  new  building  the  sum  of  ,£8000 
has  been  paid  or  promised,  and  an  urgent  APPEAL  is  now 
made  for  the  balance  of  £4000  still  required.  Patients  are 
admitted  without  letters  or  any  recommendation,  save  that 
of  necessity,  and  are  permitted  to  remain  until  “  relieved  by 
art  or  released  by  death." 

F.  CLARE  MELHADO,  Secretary-Superintendent. 


New  Autumn  Designs  in 

CORTLAND 

which  excel  all  others  for 
SPEED,  COMFORT, 

Luxurious  Upholstering,  and  Excellent  Finish. 

BEFORE  PURCHASING  OUT-OF-DATE 

CARRIAGES 

INSPECT  AND  TRY  OUR  LATEST  DESIGNS  OF 

AMERICAN  BUCCIES,  OPEN  AND  CLOSED  CARRIAGES,  CICS, 
PONY  AND  TROTTINC  CARTS. 

Carriages  specially  adapted  for  Indian  and  Colonial  Uses. 

Catalogues ,  Price  Lists,  and  all  Information  post  free  from  the  Sole  Makers. 

CORTLAND  WAGON  CO., 

COYENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


NORTH-WEST  LONDON  HOSPITAL, 
Kentish  Town  Road,  N.W. 

Telegrams :  “  Impecunious,  London.” 

HTHE  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN  has  ac- 

-L  cepted  the  Dedication  of  a  Cot  in  the  North-West 
London  Hospital,  Kentish  Town  Road,  which  has  been 
founded  by  the  Members  of  “The  Children’s  Salon,”  as 
the  result  of  their  work  in  Art,  Literature,  and  Music  ;  and 
Her  Royal  Highness  has  consented  to  its  being  entitled 
“The  Helena  Cot.”  This  is  the  second  Cot  endowed  by 
“  The  Children’s  Salon,”  which  consists  of  some  3000  young 
workers  in  the  cause  of  Charity  all  over  the  Kingdom. 

HPHE  HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN,  Soho 

Square,  W.  Founded  1842. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  1887. 

Patron— H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  of  WALES,  K.G. 
President— The  DUKE  of  WESTMINSTER,  K.G. 

FUNDS  urgently  NEEDED  for  the  maintenance  of 
65  beds.  DAVID  CANNON,  Secretary. 

British  Orphan  Hs\>lum, 

SLOUGH. 

For  the  Maintenance  and  Education  of  Destitute 
Orphans  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  of  all  de¬ 
nominations,  whose  parents  were  once  in  prosperous  circum¬ 
stances.  Orphans  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
12,  and  are  retained  until  15. 

The  Committee  earnestly  appeal  for  increased  support  of 
an  Institution  which  has  been  carrying  on  its  work  of  use¬ 
fulness  nearly  70  years,  and  which  is  dependent  on 
Voluntary  aid. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  most  thankfully  received. 
Annual  Subscriptions  : — For  One  Vote,  10s.  6d. ;  for  Two 
Votes,  £  1  is.;  Life  Subscription  for  One  Vote,  £5  5s.; 
for  Two  Votes,  £10  10s. 

Bankers — Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Manchester 
and  Salford  Bank,  Limited,  20  Birchin  Lane,  E.C. 

Offices — 62  Bishopsgate  Street  Within, 

London,  E.C. 

CHARLES  T.  HOSKINS, 

Secretary. 
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CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 


INCORPORATED  SOCIETY  FOR  PROVIDING 


HOMES  FOR  WAIFS  AND  STRAYS 


Presidents : 

The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York. 

MEANS  ADOPTED: 


(1)  Establishing  Small  Homes. 

(2)  Boarding-out. 

(3)  Emigration. 


HELP  URGENTLY  NEEDED  for  the  support  of 
over  2,200  Destitute  and  Orphan  Children  under 
the  Society’s  care,  and  to  enable  the  Executive  to  accept 
many  deserving  cases. 


The  Clergy  are  earnestly  asked  to  allow  the  Society  a 
share  in  the  Offertories  devoted  to  extra-parochial  objects, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  children  in  the  Homes  having  been 
accepted  on  their  recommendation. 


Contributions  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  E.  de 
M.  Rudolf,  Secretary. 


Offices  of  the  Society,  The  Church  House,  Dean’s  Yard, 
Westminster,  S.W. 


Cheques  should  be  crossed  “  Lloyd’s  Bank,  Limited,  54 
St.  James’s  Street,  S.W.,”  and  made  payable  to  “  E.  de  M. 
Rudolf.” 


THE  ROYAL  ASSOCIATION  IN  AID  OF 


THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 


(St.  Saviour's  Church,  Lecture  and  Reading-Room), 

419  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
President— THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 
Treasurer— S.  BRIGHT  LUCAS,  Esq.  ( frotem .). 


Hon  Secretaries  1  The  Rev"  Canon  MANSFIELD  OWEN,  M. A. 
.non.  becretanes  BRIGHX  LUCAS,  Esq. 


Secretary — Mr.  THOMAS  COLE. 

Bank— THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER,  Stratford  Place,  W. 


THE  OBJECTS  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  are  to  promote  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  welfare  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb — about  2000  of  whom 
reside  in  London — by  the  following  means  : 


1. — To  provide  extended  Religious  and  Secular  Instructions  among  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  throughout  the  Metropolis  after  they  have  quitted 
school. 

The  DEAF  and  DUMB  are  beyond  the  reach  of  all  ordinary 
ministerial  agency  for  public  religious  instruction.  The  only 
means  adapted  to  their  condition  is  a  special  provision  in  the  sign 
and  manual  language.  This  Association  provides  at  present 
fifteen  services  per  week  in  nine  parts  of  London,  besides  several 
other  occasional  ones. 


2. — To  visit  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  their  own  homes. 


3. — To  assist  Deaf  and  Dumb  persons  in  obtaining  employment. 


4. — To  relieve,  either  by  gifts  or  loans  of  money,  deserving  necessitous 
Deaf  and  Dumb  persons. 


5. — To  encourage  the  early  training  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  children  pre¬ 
paratory  to  their  admission  into  Educational  Institutions. 


The  Committee  ask  whether  the  reader  will  not,  in  grateful  acknowledg¬ 
ment  for  the  great  blessing  of  hearing,  give  an  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to 
this  Society. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Stratford  Place,  W.  ;  or  by  the 
Secretary  Mr.  THOMAS  COLE,  at  419  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 
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THE  CLERGY  ORPHAN  CORPORATION. 


Under  the  Patronage  of  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

presf&ent:  THE  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 
Uicc=prcsf6ent :  EARL  CRANBROOK. 
treasurer:  THE  REV.  CANON  ELWYN,  Master  of  the  Charterhouse. 

BOYS’  SCHOOL— St.  Thomas’s  Hill,  Canterbury. 
GIRLS’  SCHOOL — St.  John’s  Wood,  Marylebone. 


“  This  Society  is  fulfilling  a  very  great  and  rapidly  increasing  work  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  Church.  .  .  .  No  better  help  to  our  distressed 
clergy  could  possibly  be  devised.”— The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 


These  Schools,  founded  in  1749,  are  for  the  absolutely  free  Main¬ 
tenance,  Clothing,  and  Education  of  the  Orphan  (fatherless)  Children 
of  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church  of  England  and  Wales.  The 
children  are  Elected  by  vote,  in  May  and  November,  Candidates  for 
admission  must  be  between  the  ages  of  Eight  and  Twelve  (Boys  under 
certain  conditions  up  to  Thirteen)  on  the  day  of  election.  Forms  of 
application  for  admission  and  all  particulars  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary. 


By  means  of  an  Apprenticing1  Fund,  children  on  leaving  are 
assisted  to  further  education,  or  to  make  a  start  in  life. 


2,976  children  have  been  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  these  Schools, 
which  now  contain  220.  At  least  £7,000  a  year  must  be  raised  from  ; 
voluntary  sources  alone.  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Offertories  are  | 
earnestly  asked,  to  meet  greatly  increased  needs. 


As  a  proof  of  the  present  distress,  it  may  be  stated  that 
though  the  numbers  in  the  Schools  have  been  raised  in  the  last  five 
years  from  195  to  222,  the  number  of  candidates  seeking  admis¬ 
sion  has  nearly  trebled  in  the  same  period,  of  whom  the  large 
majority  are  Orphans  of  Beneficed  Clergymen. 


A  Life  Donor  of  ,£10  10s.,  or  an  Annual  Subscriber  of  £1  is.,  is- 
entitled  to  one  Vote  at  each  half-yearly  Election. 


The  help  of  the  Clergy  is  earnestly  asked  to  assist  in  making 
work  of  these  Schools  more  widely  known. 


the 


Bankers— Messrs.  DRUMMONDS,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

Rev.  H.  WESLEY"  DENNIS,  M.A.,  Secretary- 
Offices— 62  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 


THE  NATIONAL  REFUGES 


FOR 


Homeless  and  Destitute  Children 


AND  TRAINING  SHIPS  “ARETHUSA”  AND  “CHICHESTER.” 

Founded  in  1843  by  the  late  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS. 


President. — The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  JERSEY,  G.C.M.G. 
Chairman  and  Treasurer.— W.  E.  HUBBARD,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.— C.  T.  WARE,  Esq. 

Secretary  — H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN,  Esq. 

Finance  and  Deputation  Secretary.— HENRY  G.  COPELAND,  Esq. 
Bankers-— The  LONDON  and  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  214  High  Holbom. 
London  Office — 164  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 


THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  CONSIST  OF 

1.  The  Training  Ship  “Arethusa.”  i  Moored  at  Greenhithe, 

2.  The  “  Chichester”  Tender.  J  on  the  Thames. 

3.  The  Boys’  Home,  Shaftesbury  House,  Shaftesbury  Avenue, 

4.  The  Boys’  Home,  Fortescue  House,  Twickenham. 

5.  The  Farm  School,  Bisley,  Surrey. 

6.  The  Shaftesbury  School,  Bisley. 

7.  The  Girls’  Home,  Sudbury,  near  Harrow. 

8.  The  Girls’  Home,  Ealing. 

9.  Fordham  House  WorkingBoys’  Home,  Shaftesbury  Avenue. 

10.  Training  Ships’  Depot,  100  East  India  Dock  Road,  E. 


In  these  Ships  and  Homes  nearly  1000  Boys  and  Girls  are  fed,  clothed, 
lodged,  technically  educated,  and  religiously  trained  to  become  useful  men 
and  women. 


NO  VOTES  REQUIRED. 


FUNDS  are  GREATLY  NEEDED,  to  purchase  Food  and 
Clothing  for  this  large  Family.  Cheques  or  Post  Office 
Orders  to  be  sent  to  Treasurer,  Secretary,  or  Bankers.  ^ 
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HARROD’S  STORES  HARROD’S  STORES 


(LIMITED) 

(  Three  minutes  walk  from  Albert  Gate,  Hyde  Park) 


(LIMITED) 

(  Three  minutes'  walk  from  Albert  Gate,  Hyde  Park ) 


FURS  !  FURS ! !  FURS ! ! ! 

THE  CHEAPEST  STORE  IN  LOSDOH  FOR  HIGH-CLASS  FURS. 

Gents’  Coats,  lined  with  Fur  throughout,  Fur  Collars,  from 

8|  gns.  to  £25. 

Fur  Carriage  Wraps,  from  25  6  to  £18.  A  large  collection 
mounted  on  every  shade  of  cloth. 

Coachmen's  Capes  and  Cuffs,  39  6  to  £10. 

Foot  Muffs,  in  cloth,  or  leather,  lined  Fur,  and  Fur  throughout, 

5  11  to  45;  6. 

Perambulator  Cosies,  in  cloth,  lined  Fur,  25  6. 

„  Rugs,  from  4  11  to  30/-. 


HIGH-CLASS 

FURS  FOR  LADIES’  WEAR. 

Fashionable  Circular  Capes,  in  Thibet,  Musquash,  Opossum, 
&c.,  3  to  8  gns. 

Mink,  from  8/  gns.;  Persian  Lamb,  from  12  gns.;  Sable, 
from  £25. 

Necklets  and  Crossover  Ties,  in  Sable  from  25  6  to  10  gns. 

„  „  „  Sitka  Fox.  18  9  to  2916. 

„  „  „  Thibet  „  9  11  to  18/9. 

Muffs,  and  Trimmings,  in  every  kind  of  Fur. 

Furs  cleaned,  repaired,  and  altered.  Estimates  given. 


BLANKETS, 

“EXCEPTIONAL  VALUE.” 

About  2  yds.  x24  yds.  for  single  beds,  8  11,  10  9,  12  9,  14  9, 
17/9,  22  9  per  pair. 

About  2j  yds.  2  /  yds.  for  large  single  beds,  12  9,  15  9,  17  9,  22  9, 
28  9  per  pair. 

About  24  yds.  x  3  yds.  for  double  beds,  14/9,  18  9,  21  9,  26  9, 
35  9  per  pair. 

About  23  yds.  x3i  yds.  for  large  double  beds,  24  9,  31/9,  37  6, 
42  6  per  pair. 

Our  Special  “  Fine  Make”  Blanket,  very  light,  but  warm. 

About  23  yds.  x2|  yds.  for  single  beds,  21  9,  26/9  per  pair. 

„  2J  yds.  x  3T  „  double  „  29  9,  37/5  „ 

Fancy  Striped  Blankets. 

Size  about  50  x  70  inches,  1  114,  2  114  each. 

„  54x75  „  4  11,5  11 

„  60x80  „  5/11,6/11 

,,  70  x  90  ,,  8  9,  9  9  ,, 


GENTS’  WINTER  UNDERWEAR, 


Gents' 


ETC. 

W^hite  Shirts,  for  Dress  or  ordinary  wear,  from  3  6  to  7  6. 

Flannel  Shirts,  with  J  yards  in  each  for  mending,  from 

3  6  to  8  6. 

Ceylon  Pyjama  Suits,  8/11  and  13  6  Suit. 

All  Wool  „  „  14  6  Suit. 

„  Silk  „  „  28  6  and  32  6  Suit. 

Dressing  Gowns,  in  Blue  Beavers,  Grey  and  Fawn 
Camel  Hair,  Beavers,  18/S  ;  Camel  Hair,  25, 6  and  32  6  to 

60/-. 

Smoking  Jackets,  in  Brown  Felt,  18  6. 

»»  Blue  Serge,  25  6  ;  superior  quality, 

,,  ,,  Vicuna,  32  6. 


FLANNELS. 

Unshrinkable  Shirting  Flannels,  28  wide,  1/0 4  per  yard. 

All  Wool  and  Shrunk  Shirting  Flannels,  29 '  wide,  1  61,  1/11',  per 


yard. 

French  Twill  Flannels,)  28  wide,  1/0 ,  per  yard. 

in  all  the  newest  shades.  )  30'  •„  1,  81  per  yard. 

Velour  Flannels  for  Dressing  Gowns,  10/,  1/6 4. 
New  Robings,  44  '  wide,  1  114,  to  3/6  per  yard. 

The  “  New  Fleecy  Flannel,”  50’’  wide,  3  6  per  yard. 
Patterns  on  Application. 


HAT  DEPARTMENT. 

Gents’  Felt  Hats,  4  6,  5  6,  6  6,  7  6,  8  6,  and  10  6;  Soft 
Felt  Hats,  6  6  .0  10  6. 

A  Urge  variety  of  Gents’  Golf  and  Shooting  Caps,  from  1  6  to 
5  6  ;  Silk  Hats,  from  14  6  to  21  - ;  also  a  large  variety  of 

Gents'  Underwear  at  Store  Prices. 

Gents'  Silk  Wraps,  a  choice  selection  from  5  6  to  17  6  each. 

V  I  -rge  a  ment  of  Gents’ Ties,  Socks,  Handkerchiefs,  etc. 
Silk  Braces,  a  choice  selection  from  4  6  to  7/11,  etc. 


DOWN  QUILTS. 


GENTLEMEN’S  UMBRELLAS. 

Natural  Sticks,  durab'e  Cover.-,  6  11,  8  11. 

"  „  Pure  Silk  „  10  6  to  30f-.  . 

„  „  Mounted  Silver,  10  6  to  50/-. 

Initials  and  Monograms  Engraved. 

TRAVELLING  RUGS. 

Natural  Cheviot  Wool  Rugs,  12  6,  16  6  each. 

Navy  Fawn,  Grey  and  Dark  Brown  Check  Rugs,  10  6  to  30/-. 

»  »»  »  »*  ,,  (reversible),  21 


Down  Quilts.  “  Filled  with  Best  Purified  Arctic  Down," 

Covered  in  Turkey  Chintz  for  single  beds,  7/11,  12  9  each. 

,,  ,,  ,,  douDle  ,,  11  9,  19  6  ,, 

„  Fancy  Sateens  for  single  „  10/-,  18/3  „ 

»  »  ,,  double  ,,  15/—,  27  6  ,, 

„  Fancy  Sateen  centre,  with  plain  sateen  border,  re¬ 
verse  fancy  Sateen,  “  full  size,"  29  9  each. 


LADIES’ 


to  63 


Tartan  Wool  Rugs  (in  all  plaids),  from  37  6. 


CARRIAGE  PAID  ON  GOODS  OVER  .€1  IN  VALUE. 
ORDERS  BY  POST  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

HARROD’S  STORES 

(LIMITED!, 

87  to  105  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 


OUTFITTING  DEPARTMENT. 

Ladies'  Flannel  Dressing  Gowns,  pretty  designs  from  21/-. 

Silk  or  Crepon  Tea  Gowns,  High-class  Novelties,  2i  to 

25  gns. 

Pyrenees  Wool  Dressing  Gowns  and  Jackets,  from 
1  guinea. 

Silk,  Velvet,  and  Cloth  Blouses,  newest  styles,  from  15  9  to 
6  gns. 

CARRIAGE  PAID  ON  GOODS  OVER  £1  IN  VALUE. 

ORDERS  BY  POST  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

HARRODS  STORES 

(LIMITED  , 

87  to  105  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 
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BOOKS. 


MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

BOOKSELLERS, 

BOOK  EXPORTERS, 

BOOK  BINDERS, 

AND 

LIBRARIANS. 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMAN, 

AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  WORLD. 


JJUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  LIMITED, 
30  TO  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

241  BROMPTON  ROAD,  S.W.,  and 
48  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C., 

LONDON. 

And  10  to  12  BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBIXDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 

GFN'ERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PR.  I7 ATE  BOOKBUYERS  &  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES.  AMERICA.  AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address  ;  BOOKMEN,  LONDON.  Code  :  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND.  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


T300KS. — HATCHARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

-D  lS  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &C.  New  choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

ELDER  CONKLIN 

AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

By  FRANK  HARRIS.  6s. 

"These  ably  conceived  and  ably  written  stories  seem  to  rank  the  late 
ditor  of  the  Fortnightly  and  new  editor  of  the  Saturday  among  the 
realists.’  But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Three  of  the  six  are  simply 
‘  realistic '  as  every  narrative  of  incident  should  be,  and  therefore  of  them¬ 
selves  hardly  suggest  a  distinctive  label  for  Mr.  Frank  Harris's  work.  They 
betray  unmistakably  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte  ;  nor  are  we  sure  that 
that  writer  has  given  us  more  characteristic  or  graphic  pictures  of  the 
society  of  frontier  township  and  mining  camp  than  we  find  in  '  The 
Sheriff  and  his  Partner,'  ‘Eatin’  Crow,’ and  ‘The  Best  Man  in  Garotte.' 
The  three  remaining  stories — still  American  and  of  the  Western  States — are 
more  complex.  They  are  sufficiently  rich  in  incident,  but  incident  is 
subordinated  to  character,  and  the  mind  is  strung  up  to  high  tension  by  the 
spectacle  of  warring  impulses  and  tottering  virtue." — Times. 

London  -  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN.  21  Eedford  Strett,  Strand,  W.C. 
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Now  Ready  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers* . 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  NILE  SPRINGS 

By  Col.  Sir  HENRY  COLVILE,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 

Recently  British  Commissioner  in  Uganda. 

With  Numerous  Illustrations  and  Two  Maps.  Demy  8vo,  16s. 

“  Altogether  this  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  readable  of  the  many  books  on 
African  administration  that  have  recently  appeared.  It  is  full  of  dramatic  interest, 
and  the  narrative  never  lacks  picturesqueness.  Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  there  is  not  an  uninteresting  page  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  book,  | 
the  value  of  which  is  enhanced  by  two  excellent  maps  and  a  number  of  beautiful 
illustrations.” — Leeds  Mercury. 

“  The  narrative  is  so  well,  clearly,  and  simply  told,  that  whoever  takes  up  the 
book  will  find  himself  constrained  to  read  on  from  the  first  line  to  the  last.” 

_  St.  Janies  s  Gazette. 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  By  Walter  ; 

Raleigh,  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Liverpool  University  i 
College;  Author  of  "The  English  Novel,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
2s.  6d.  [Ready  October  16. 

BENJAMIN  JOWETT,  Master  of  Balliol ;  a 

Personal  Memoir.  By  the  Hon.  Lionel  Tollemache,  Author  of  I 
"  Safe  Studies,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  [ Ready  October  16. 

WAGNER’S  HEROES  :  Tannhauser,  Parsifal, 

Hans  Sachs,  Lohengrin.  By  Constance  Maud.  Illustrated  by  H  I 
Granville  FelL  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  [ Ready  October  16.  « 

LIFE’S  PRESCRIPTION,  in  Seven  Doses- 

By  D.  Maclaren  Morrison.  Crown  8vo  parchment,  is.  6d. 

Ready  October  16. 

New  Novel  bv  the  Author  of  “  Miss  Blake  of  Monkshalton. " 

ON  THE  THRESHOLD.  By  Isabella  O. 

Ford,  Author  of  “  Miss  Blake  of  Monkshalton."  1  vol. ,  crown  Svo. 
cloth,  3s.  6d.  [ Ready  October  ib. 

FIFTY  DINNERS.  By  Col.  A.  Kenney 

Herbert,  Author  of  “  Common  Sense  Cookery."  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
2s.  6d. 


A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

By  CHARLES  OMAN, 

Fellow  of  All  Souls’  College,  and  Lecturer  at  New  College,  Oxford;  Author  of 
“  Warwick,  the  Kingmaker,"  “A  History  of  Ancient  Greece,”  “A  H;siory 
of  Europe,  a  d.  476-928,”  &c.  Fully  furnished  with  Maps,  Plans  of  th-s 
Principal  Battlefields,  and  Genealogical  Tables.  760  pages.  Crown  Bvo, 
cloth,  4s.  6d.  net. 

“  Mr.  Oman  has  the  knowledge  of  a  scholar  and  the  art  of  a  teacher,  and  we  do 
not  wonder  that  he  has  given  us  what  we  believe  will  be  the  standard  schoolbook  on 
this  subject  for  many  years  to  come." — Saturday  Rezicw . 

London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street. 

New  York  :  70  Fifth  Avenue. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  HEW  BOOKS. 

MISS  VIOLET  HUNTS  NEW  NOVEL. 

“A  HARD  WOMAN :  a  Story  in  Scenes.’' 

By  Violet  Hunt,  Author  of  “  The  Maiden's  Progress.  ” 
Will  be  ready  next  week  at  all  Libraries  and  Book¬ 
sellers'.  Crown  8  vo,  6s. 

Next  Week  will  be  Ready  the  First  Volume  of 

CHAPMAN’S  STORIES  SERIES 

Of  Incident,  Action,  and  Adventure, 

entitled  : 

THE  LONG  ARM.  By  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  and  other  Detec  ive 
Stories  by  Geo.  Ira  Brett,  Roy  Tellet,  and  Profev  or  Brand1  b- 
Mathews  ;  with  a  Frontispiece  by  Adolph  Birkf.Nim.  th. 

This  series  will  comprise  complete  novels  and  volumes  of  short  stories 
by  popular  writers,  and  will  be  issued  at  short  intervals.  The  size  of  the 
volumes  will  be  small  crown  8vo  of  about  216  pages  in  length,  and  each  trill 
contain  a  frontisp:ece  by  a  well-known  artist. 

There  will  be  two  stvles  of  bindirg,  with  a  SPECIAL  DESIGN  ON 
COVERS  BY  T.  WALTER  WEST,  viz.  : 

In  dark  blue  Paper  Wrappers,  2s.  fd.  each. 

In  dark  blue  Cloth,  gilt  tops,  3s.  6d.  each. 

The  Second  Volume,  to  be  Ready  at  the  End  of  October,  will  be 

IN  A  HOLLOW  OF  THE  HILLS.  By  Bret  Harte.  With 

a  Frontispiece  by  St.  Mar  Fitzgerald. 

Other  Volumes  by  well-known  Writers  will  follow  at  short  interval*. 
CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  London. 


r  ONDON  LIBRARY,  ST.  T AMES’S  SQUARE,  S.W. 

1—/  President — LESLIE  STEPHEN,  Esq. 

Vice-Presidents — Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  GI.IDSTONE.  The  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN  OF 
LLAN'UAFF.  HERBERT  SPENCER.  Esq..  Sir  HENRY  BARELY.  k.C.B. 

Trusses — RiySl  H011.  Sir  it.  GRANT  DUFF. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK.  Bart..  M.P..  Right  Hon.  EARL  OP  ROSEBERY. 

The  Library  contains  about  170.000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Literature,  in  virions 
anguages.  Subscription.  £3  •*  year:  Life  Membership,  according  to  jure, 
re  allowed  to  Country  and  Ten  to  Town  Members.  Rcaumg  Room  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past 
ix.  Catalogue,  Fifth  Edition,  a  vnls..  royal  8vo,  price-  sis. :  to  Members.  its. 

C.  T.  HAGBF.RG  WRIGHT.  Secretary  a„J  Librarian. 


Xoir  Ready.  Price  Sis  Shillings. 

The  METAPHYSICAL  BASIS  of  PLATO'S  ETHICS 

By  ARTHUR  BERNARD  COOK,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Cambridge  :  Deigfton,  Hell  &  Co.  Lux  don  :  George  Bell  &  So.vs 


12  October,  1895. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  PUBLICATIONS.  RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S  LIST 


NEW  NOYELS  NOW  READY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

TOO  FAIR  A  DAWN.  By  M.  Bramston, 

Author  of  “  Apples  of  Sodom,”  &c.  2  vols. 

ro  SET  HER  FREE.  By  G.  M.  Robins  (Mrs. 

Baillie  Reynolds),  Author  of  “  A  False  Position,’*  “  The  Ides  of  March,*’  &c. 
2  vols. 

DEB  O’MALLY’S.  By  Mrs.  George  Corbett. 

Author  of  “  Cassandra,”  &c.  2  vols. 

MARJORY’S  MISTAKE.  By  Adeline  Ser- 

geant,  Author  of  “  Caspar  Brooke’s  Daughter,”  “  Sir  Anthony,”  &c.  3  vols 


TWO  XEW  AXD  ORIGIXAL  XOVELS. 

Now  ready,  in  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

rWIXT  WILL  AND  WILL  NOT.  By  J  ESSIE 

L.  Nicholson. 

Second  Edition  of  TOO  LATE  REPENTED. 

By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author  of  “Viva,”  “  My  Lord  and  My  Lady,”  &c. 


OF  FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 


BY  FIELD-MARSHAL  LORD  ROBERTS. 

FORTY-ONE  YEARS  IN  INDIA.  By  Field- 

Marshall  Lord  Roberts,  of  Kandahar,  V.C.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.. 
G. C.I.E.  In  Two  Volumes,  demy  8vo.  With  Portraits  of  Field- 
Marshal  Lord  Roberts,  General  Sir  Abraham  Roberts,  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence,  General  Nicholson,  Sir  James  Outram,  Lord  Clyde,  Sir 
William  Mansfield,  H.H.  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  and  Maps  and 
Plans  of  Delhi,  Lucknow,  Cawnpore,  Kabul,  Kandahar,  &c. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY 

BEATRICE  WHITBY. 

Now  First  Published,  in  One  Volume,  2s.  6d. 

A.  MATTER  OF  SKILL 

AXI)  OTHER  STORIES. 

By  BEATRICE  WHITBY. 

Uniform  with  the  following  Works  by  the  same  Author. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  MARY  FENWICK. 

ONE  REASON  WHY. 

PART  OF  THE  PROPERTY. 

IN  THE  SUNTIME  OF  HER  YOUTH. 

MARY  FENWICK’S  DAUGHTER. 

LONDON  :  HURST  &  BLACKETT,  Limited. 
n  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


In  Two  Volumes,  demy  8vo. 

A  MEMOIR  OF  RICHARD  BRINSLEY 

SHERIDAN.  By  W  Fraser  Rae.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Marquess  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  K.P.,  G.C.B.  With  Portraits. 


In  One  Volume,  demy  8vo. 

THE  STORY  OF  BRITISH  MUSIC. 


From 


the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Tudor  Period.  By  Frederick  James 
Crowest,  Author  of  “  The  Great  Tone  Poets,”  “  Musical  Anecdotes,”' 
&c.  With  Illustrations. 


In  One  Volume,  small  crown  8vo. 


LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  FITZGERALD  TO 

FANNY  KEMBLE  (1871-1883).  Edited  by  William  Alois 
Wright,  D.C.L.  With  Portraits  of  Mrs.  Kemble  and  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  engraved  on  steel. 


In  Two  Volumes,  crown  8vo. 

MEMOIR  OF  FRANCES  TROLLOPE, 

Author  of  “  The  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans,"  “The  Widow 
Barnaby,”  &c.,  and  Mother  of  Thomas  Adolphus  and  Anthony 
Trollope.  By  her  Daughter-in-law,  Frances  Eleanor  Trollope. 
With  Extracts  from  her  Diaries  and  Letters,  and  with  Two  Portraits. 


In  One  Volume,  demy  8vo. 

THE  KEELEYS  ;  On  the  Stage  and  at  Home. 

By  Walter  Goodman.  With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 


In  One  Volume,  demy  8vo. 


JOHN  LANE  bees  to  announce  MY  RESIDENCE  AT  THE  COURT  OF  THE 

/  d^SL±\ tU  UAlAtUllULU  AMIR.  Bv  Iohn  Alfred  Gray.  M.B..  late  Surgeon  tn  Hie  Hiah. 

for  publication  on  FRIDA  Y,  October  1 8  th, 

THE  YELLOW  BOOK. 


AMIR.  By  John  Alfred  Gray,  M.B.,  late  Surgeon  to  His  High¬ 
ness  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan.  With  Portrait  and  other  Illustrations. 


In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo. 


VOL.  VII. 


mall  4to, 


°i  3*9  PP-.  new  Cover  Design  and  Title  page  by  John-  D.  Mackenzie,  with 
Full-page  illustrations  by  Members  of  The  Newlyn  School.  5s.  net. 

The  LITERARY  CONTRIBUTIONS  by  Richard  LeGallienne,  Rosa- 
»und  Marriott  Watson,  Henry  Harland.  Lena  Milman,  Harold  Frederic,  Leila 
lacdonald,  “The  Yellow  Dwarf,  Richard  Garnett,  LL.D.,  C.B.,  Netta  Syrett,  S. 
flBUih  Watkins,  Susan  Christian,  \  (  Benson,  Kenneth  Grahame,  Olive  (  us* 
mce,  Baron  Corvo,  Frances  Nicholson,  Hubert  Crackanthorpe,  Lily  Thicknessc, 
U»s  J.  Wynne,  Mrs.  Murray  Hickson,  Dauphin  Meunier,  Ella  D  Arcy,  and  Theo 
larzials. 

The  ART  CONTRIBUTIONS  by  Frank  Bramley,  A.R.A.,  Henry  R. 

ihuarii,  Lli/a  eth  Stanhope  I  orbe  (  I,  Stanhope  A.  Forbes  \.R.A. 

C.  Gotch,  Percy  R.  Craft,  John  Crooke,  Jchn  Da  Costa,  Fred  Hall,  Frank 
ichards  A.  Tanner,  Walter  Langley,  A.  Uievallier  Tayler,  and  Norman  Garstin. 

Vol.  L  out  print.  Vols.  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.  are  still  to  be  had  from  all 
|ibranes,  Boo.*sellcrs,  and  Railway  Bookstalls,  5s.  net  each  volume. 

ALSO  READY  OCTOBER  i3 th. 

ESPERTILIA,  and  Other  Verses.  By  Rosamund 

Marriott  Watson.  With  Title-page  by  R.  Aiming  Belt  Fcap.  Bvo,  4s.  6d. 

net. 

1  SUMMER  NIGHT,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Rosamund 

Marriott  Watson.  New  Edition,  with  a  Decorative  Title-page,  fcap.  8vo 

3s.  net.  * 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

HE  GOLDEN  AGE.  By  Kenneth  Grahame.  Crown 

8vo,  3».  6d.  net. 

“  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  too  much  in  praise  of  a  book  so  fascinating  as  *  The 
,  dden  Age.'  Within  1  lie  pagjca  of  this  volume  we  have  found  a  veritable  mine  of 
*  d  ;  ana,  since  the  treasure  is  one  whose  resources  arc  inexhaustible,  wc  gladly 
■  oclaim  its  existence.  The  book  brims  over  with  delightful  humour.  To  be  un- 
i  servedly  recommended  to  everyone  who  loves  children  and  appreciates  literature.” 
.  Speaker. 

.  A  bit  of  literature  as  sweet  and  distinguished  as  aught  of  the  sort  ever  written, 
is  a  book  that  may  be  read  many  times,  with  increasing  pleasure  at  each  perusal." 

,  ..  ,  ,  Slack  and  White. 

Delicious  hltle  sketches  of  a  group  of  children.  There  could  he  no  belter  enter- 
ooment  for  an  idle  afternoon.” — Saturday  Review. 

1ALAY  SKETCHES.  By  F.  A.  Swettenham.  With 

Title-page  and  Cover  designed  by  Fatten  Wilson.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

Mr.  Swcllcnhaui  *  style  i*  simple,  and  direcc,  and  vigorous.  Particularly  good 
*us  eye  lor  colour,  and  he  has  a  fine  seri'C  of  the  brilliant  melancholy  of  the  Last. 
j  few  falls  the  good  fortune  of  introdnein.' us  to  a  m  p.  n  have 

^  the  advantage  of  so  admirable  a  guide." — fall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Nothing  approaching  Mr.  Swettenham  s  intimate  knowledge  and  illuminative 
i.uysis  has  yet  seen  the  light  about  that  fascinating  country  winch  lie  well  dc* 
nbes."— Daily  Chronicle. 

JOHN  LANE,  The  Bodi.ey  Head,  Vigo  Street,  London,  W. 


MEMORIES  OF  FATHER  HEALY,  Parish 

Priest  of  Bray.  With  a  Portrait  of  Father  Healy. 


In  One  Volume,  large  crown  8vo. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  MRS.  DE  MORGAN. 

To  which  are  added  Letters  to  and  from  her  Husband,  the  late 
Augustus  De  Morgan.  Edited  by  her  Daughter,  Mary  A.  De 
Morgan.  With  a  Portrait. 


In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo. 

ETON  IN  THE  FORTIES.  By  an  Old  Colleger, 

Arthur  Duke  Coleridge.  With  Frontispiece. 

In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo. 

ON  THE  TRACK  OF  THE  MAIL  COACH, 

By  F.  E.  Baines,  C.B.,  Author  of  “  Forty  Years  at  the  Post  Office;  ’ 
sometime  Surveyor-General  of  Telegraphs  ;  Assistant-Secretary,  and 
Inspector-General  of  Mails. 


In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo. 

ENGLAND’S  GREATEST  PROBLEM.  By 

Julie  Sutter,  Author  of  “A  Colony  of  Mercy." 

In  Two  Volumes,  crown  8vo. 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  NOTABLE 

PEOPLE  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.  By  Charles  K.  Tucker- 
man,  r.ist  Minister  Resident  of  the  United  Stales  of  America  to 
Greece.  With  Portrait. 

In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo. 

STONYHURST  MEMORIES.  By  Percy  Fitz- 

Gerald,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  "  I  he  Romance  of  the  Stage,"  &o, 
RICHARD  BENTLKY  Sc  SON,  New  Burlington  Strikt. 

Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
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NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 


Revised  and  Corrected  to  1895. 


MISS  BROUGHTON'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

SCYLLA  OR  CHARYBDIS?  now 

Ready,  in  i  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 


NOW  READY. 

NOT  COUNTING  THE  COST.  By 


“  Tasma,”  Author  of  “Uncle  Piper  of  Piper's  Hill,”  &c.  In  3  vols., 
crown  8vo. 


“  The  best  story  of  '  Tasma  ’  that  has  come  under  our  notice.” 

Daily  Chronicle. 


NOW  READY. 

A  NEW  ANONYMOUS  NOVEL. 

NORMANSTOWE.  In  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

“  .An  earnest  and  carefully  elaborated  work  of  fiction.'  — Scotsman. 


THIS  DAY. 

THE  DESIRE  OF  THE  MOTH,  By 

Capel  Vane.  In  2  vols.,  crown  8vo. 


THE  STORIES  OF 

MAARTEN  MAARTENS. 


MY  LADY  NOBODY.  Third  Edition.  1  vol.,  cr.  8vo,  6s. 


II. 


AN  OLD  MAID'S  LOVE.  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

ill. 

THE  SIN  OF  JOOST  AVELINGH.  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

IV. 

“GOD’S  FOOL.”  1  vol.,  crown  6vo,  6s. 

V. 

THE  GREATER  GLORY,  i  vol.,  crown  Svo,  6s. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 


SEELEY  &  CO.’S  BOOKS. 


WILD  ENGLAND  OF  TO-DAY,  and  the 

Wild  Life  in  it.  By  C.  J.  Cornish,  Author  of  “  Life  at  the  Zoo.”  Illustrated 
with  Original  Drawings  by  Lancelot  Speed,  and  from  Photographs.  Demy 


Svo,  cloth,  12s.  6d.  .  ,  .  T  -r  .  .-u  -r  • » 

‘  This  volume  is  even  more  fascinating  than  its  predecessor,  Lite  at  the  Zoo. 

World. 


HORACE  WALPOLE  AND  HIS  WORLD. 


Edited  by  L.  B.  Seeley.  With  Portrait.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


FANNY  BURNEY  AND  HER  FRIENDS. 


THE  MASTER  OF  THE  MUSICIANS:  a  Story 

of  Handel  and  his  Times.  By  Emma  Marshall.  With  Illustrations. 
Large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 


RAPHAEL  :  A  Study  of  His  Life  and  Work. 


THE  PORTFOLIO. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

Ten  Volumes,  Imperial  Svo. 

COMPLETE  SETS  CAN  NOW  BE  HAD. 

Price  £5  cloth  ;  £7  10s.  half-moroeeo. 


The  work  is  also  being  issued  in  Monthly  Volumes. 
Price  10s.  each,  cloth  ;  15s.  hal  -moroeeo. 
VOLUME  I.  Ready  1st  November,  1895. 


CHAMBERS’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  is  acknowledged  to  b 
the  best  book  of  the  kind  at  present  before  the  public  ;  whereve 
the  English  language  is  spoken,  it  is  in  use  as  a  standari 
authority  and  work  of  reference. 

The  New  Edition  of  CHAMBERS'S  ENCY  CLOPaEDI. 
was  completed  in  1892  ;  since  then  the  entire  work  has  bee 
reprinted,  and  every  article  carefully  revised,  alterations  bein 
made  wherever  they  seemed  necessary.  1  he  work,  therefor* 
is  thoroughly  up  to  date,  giving  the  latest  discoveries 
statistics,  and  events. 

CHAMBERS’S  ENCYCLOPyEDIA  contains  upwards  ( 
THIRTY  THOUSAND  ARTICLES,  and  is  illustrated  by  Thre 
Thousand  Five  Hundred  Wood  Engravings  and  Fifty-thre 
Coloured  Maps. 

Nearly  ONE  thousand  contributors,  including  many  < 
the  greatest  specialists  in  every  department  of  Knowledge,  hat 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  \\  ork. 

Every  article  bas  been  entrusted  to  an  author  know 
to  be  at  home  in  his  subject.  The  following  list,  giving  tl 
names  of  but  a  few  of  the  writers  of  articles,  may  be  taken  as 
proof  not  only  of  the  competence  but  also  of  the  eminenc 
of  the  contributors : 


Edited  by  L.  B.  Seeley.  With  Portrait.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


BISHOP  RIDLEY  ON  THE  LORD’S  SUPPER. 

A  Brief  Declaration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  written  by  Nicholas  Ridley, 
Bishop  of  London.  Reprinted  with  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Appendices, 
and  prefaced  by  a  Life  of  the  Writer,  by  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  D.D.,  Principal 
of  Ridley  Hall,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 


By  Julia  Cartwright  (Mrs.  Henry  Ady).  With  Eight  Plates  and  many 
minor  Illustrations.  Super-royal  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.| 


SEELEY  &  Co.,  Limited,  Essex  Street,  Strand. 
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Monographs  on  Artistic  Subjects. 

Published  Monthly.  Price  2s.  6d.  net. 

October.  WILLIAM  BLAKE.  By  Dr.  Gar- 

“  It  is  certain  to  be  read  with  pleasure.” — Yorkshire  Post. 

July.  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  By  C.  J. 


Canon  Ainger. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll. 

Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould. 

Sir  Walter  Besant. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
Lord  Brassey. 

Mr.  John  Burroughs. 

The  Marquis  of  Bute. 
Edward  Caird,  D.C.L. 

Sir  E.  F.  Du  Cane. 
Professor  Cheyne. 

Sir  W.  M.  Conway. 

Mr.  Courthope. 

Sir  Joseph  Crowe. 

Professor  Davidson. 

Mr.  Austin  Dobson. 
Professor  Dowden. 

Professor  Drummond. 

Mr.  Edison. 

Dean  Farrar. 

Mrs.  Fawcett. 

Professor  Flint. 

Professor  A  C.  Fraser. 
Professor  Patrick  Geddes. 
Professor  James  Geikie. 
Mr.  Henry  George. 

Mr.  Gladstone. 

Mr.  E.  Gosse. 

Mr.  Fred  Greenwood. 

Sir  George  Grove. 
Professor  Hales. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Hamerton. 
Professor  ITaycraft. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Henley. 

Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hughes. 

Mr.  Holman  Hunt. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton. 

Mr.  Jevons. 

Professor  Keane. 

Prince  Kropotkine. 


Mr.  S.  Laxe-Poole. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Lathrop. 
Professor  Laughton. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson. 

Mr.  Lecky. 

Mr.  Sidney  Lee. 

Professor  Legge. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Lelaxd. 

Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy. 
Professor  Mahaffy. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

Mr.  William  Morris. 

Dr.  J.  A,  H.  Murray. 

Dr.  John  Murray. 

Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick. 
Professor  Nicholson. 

Miss  Nightingale. 

Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Mr.  John  Ormsby. 

Professor  Palgrave. 

M.  Pasteur. 

Professor  Pfleiderer. 

Sir  Isaac  Pitman. 

Professor  Ravylinson. 
Professor  Rhys. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti. 
Professor  Saintsbury. 
Professor  Seth. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Shorthouse. 
Professor  G.  A.  Smith. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith. 

Sir  Murdoch  Smith. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Stead. 

Professor  Tait. 

Canon  Isaac  Taylor. 

Sir  Richard  Temple. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Traill. 
Arminius  Vamb6ry. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace. 

Sir  Charles  Warren. 

Mr.  Theodore  Watts. 


The  Illustrations  are  numerous,  really  illustrative  of  t 
articles,  and  artistic.  Upwards  of  Fifty  carefully  engraved  Ma 
of  which  most  are  political,  some  physical,  and  some  historic 
constitute  a  practically  complete  Atlas  of  the  World. 


Cornish. 

August.  RAPHAEL  IN  ROME.  *  By  J  ULIA 

Cartwright. 

September.  DUTCH  ETCHERS  OF  THE 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  Laurence  Binyon. 


“There  is  exhaustiveness  in  the  selection  of  subjects,  enterprise 
securing  specialists  as  contributors,  and  accuracy,  clearness,  compe  t* 
and  conciseness  in  the  treatment  of  the  articles.  Times. 

“This  edition  of  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia  is  perhaps  the  cheapest  d< 
ever  published."— The  Speaker. 
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\  HISTORY  OF  MANKIND.  By  Professor 

Friedrich  Ratzel.  Translated  from  the  second  German  Edition 
by  A.  J.  Butler,  M.A.,  with  Preface  by  E.  B.  Tylor,  D.C.L.  With 
Thirty  Coloured  Plates,  Maps,  and  numerous  Illustrations  in  the  text. 
Royal  8vo.  In  Thirty  Monthly  Parts  at  is.  net,  and  in  Three  Volumes 
12s.  net  each.  Part  I.  Royal  8vo,  is.  net. 

THE  GOLD  MINES  OF  THE  RAND.  Being 

a  Description  of  the  Mining  Industry  of  Witwatersrand,  South 
African  Republic.  By  Frederick  H.  Hatch  and  J.  A.  Chalmers. 
With  some  Prefatory  Remarks  by  John  Hays  Hammond.  With 
Maps,  Plans,  and  Illustrations.  Super-royal  8vo,  17s.  net. 

Bullionist — “A  long  residence  on  the  Fields  by  both  authors  has  given  them  un- 
sual  facilities  for  obtaining  the  necessary  facts,  but  they  have  spared  no  pains  in 
btaining  useful  information  which  is  apparently  of  the  greatest  value." 

Financial  News. — “  Cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  all  who  are 
I  tterested  in  the  Rand  mining  industry.  .  .  .  The  information  it  gives  is  brought 
p  to  the  latest  date,  and  interesting  particulars  relating  to  the  cyanide  process  of 
□Id  extraction  have  been  contributed." 

IN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 

SEAWEEDS.  By  George  Murray,  F.R.S.E.,  F.L.S.,  Keeper  of 
the  Department  of  Botany,  British  Museum.  With  Eight  Coloured 
Plates  and  Eighty-eight  other  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY'S  WORKS.  Pocket  Edition. 

Pott  8vo,  is.  6d.  each  vol. 

Vol.  V.  and  VI. 

’WO  YEARS  AGO.  In  Two  Volumes. 

I  Bookman. — “An  ideal  edition.  It  has  all  the  qualities  which  a  popular  issue 

Iiould,  but  rarely  does,  possess.  It  is  small  and  light ;  the  type  is  clear,  the  binding 
5teful,  and,  let  us  mention  it  gratefully,  the  pages  are  cut." 

ILLUSTRATED  STANDARD  NOVELS.— NEW  VOLUME. 

'ETER  SIMPLE.  By  Captain  Marryat. 

Illustrated  by  J.  Aytom  Symington.  With  an  Introduction  by  David. 
Hannay.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED,  PRICE  SIX  SHILLINGS. 

THE  RED  TRUE  STORY  BOOK. 

Edited  by  ANDREW  LANG. 

With  19  Plates  and  91  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  H.  J.  FORD. 
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A  WONDERFUL  VOYAGE. 

THE  PITCAIRN  ISLANDERS. 
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’HE  BEGINNINGS  OF  WRITING.  By 

Walter  James  Hoffmann,  M.D.,  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institution.  With  an  Introduction  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Frederick  Starr.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

tPPLIED  MECHANICS.  An  Elementary 

General  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Structures  and  Machines.  With 
Diagrams,  Illustrations,  and  Examples.  Fourth  Edition.  By  James 
COTTERILL,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Medium  8vo,  18s. 

HE  SCIENTIFIC  FOUNDATIONS  OF 

ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  TREATED  IN  AN  ELEMENT¬ 
ARY  MANNER.  By  Wilhelm  Ostwald,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Leipzig.  Translated,  with  the  Author's 
sanction,  by  George  MacGowan,  Ph.D.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

HE  STRUCTURE  OF  MAN :  AN  INDEX  TO 

HIS  PAST  HISTORY.  By  Dr.  R.  Wiedersheim,  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Freiburg,  in  Baden.  Translated  by  H.  and  M.  Bernard. 
The  Translation  edited  and  annotated,  and  a  Preface  written  by  G,  B. 
Howes,  F. L.S.  With  105  Figures  in  the  Text.  8vo,  8s.  net. 

HE  PARNASSUS  LIBRARY  OF  GREEK  AND  LATIN  CLASSICS. 
Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  net  each  Vol. 

.  VERGILI  MARONIS  :  Bucolica  ;  Georgica; 

Ain  is.  Edited  by  T.  E.  Page,  M.A. ,  Formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge ;  Assistant  Master  at  Charterhouse. 

:0MERI  ILIAS.  Edited  by  Walter  Leaf, 

Litt.D. ,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

CLASSICAL  SERIES.— NEW  VOLUME. 

HE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER.  Edited,  with 

'  General  and  Grammatical  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Appendices,  by 
Walter  Leaf,  Litt.D., and  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A.  InTwo  Volumes. 

I  VoL  I.  (Books  I. -XII.)  Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

CLASSICAL  LIBRARY.— NEW  VOLUMES. 

ERODOTUS :  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth 

Books.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  Appendices,  Indices,  and  Maps. 

I  Edited  by  Reginald  Walter  Macan.  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
University  College,  Oxford,  and  University  Reader  in  Ancient  History. 

Two  Vols.,  8vo,  32s. 


ROLEGOMENA  TO  ST.  PAUL’S  EPISTLES 

TO  THE  ROMANS  AND  THE  EPHESIANS.  By  the  late  F.  J.  A. 
Hort,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  1 .1- D. ,  late  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of 
Divinity.  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

HE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  THE  ORIGINAL 

GREEK.  The  Text  revised  by  Brookf.  Foss  Westcott,  DD., 
Bishop  of  Durham  ;  and  the  late  Ff.nton  John  Anthony  Hort,  D.D. 
Printed  in  "Macmillan  Greek.”  8vo,  xos.  net. 

HE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  With 

Introduction  and  Notes  by  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.,  formerly  fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  Assistant  Master  at  Charterhouse; 
and  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Worcester  College, 
Oxford.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

N  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ARTICLES  OF 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear, 
D.D. ,  Warden  of  S.  Augustine’s  College,  Canterbury,  and  Honorary 
Canon  of  Canterbury ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Williams,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  S.  Augustine's  College.  Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 


THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  the  DUKE  of  BEAUFORT,  K.G.,  and  A.  E.  T.  WATSON- 

CYCLING.  By  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Albemarle 

and  G.  Lacey  Hillier.  New  and  thoroughly  Revised  Edition  (the  Fifth) 
with  14  Plates  and  45  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  the  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
Joseph  Pennell,  S.  T.  Dadd,  and  George  Moore.  Crown  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

***  This  book  has  been  almost  entirely  rewritten,  and  is  brought  up  to  date  so  far 
as  it  has  been  possible  to  do  so.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are  new  to  this  edition, 
and  racing  records  are  brought  up  to  January  1,  1895. 


DARWIN,  AND  AFTER  DARWIN  :  an  Exposition 

of  the  Darwinian  Theory,  and  a  Discussion  on  Post- Darwinian  Questions.  By 
the  late  George  John  Romanes,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Part  II.  POST- 
DARWINIAN  QUESTIONS  :  Heredity  and  Utility.  Crown  8vo,  ios.  6d_ 

OCCASIONAL  AND  IMMEMORIAL  DAYS-  By 

the  Very  Rev.  A.  K.  H.  Boyd,  D.D.  (Edin.)  LL.D.  (St.  And.),  First  Minister 
of  St.  Andrews;  Author  of  “Twenty-five  Years  of  St.  Andrews,’’  “The  Re¬ 
creations  of  a  Country  Parson,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

***  This  volume  consists  of  Discourses  which  have  not  appeared  in  any  periodica), 
and  which  are  not  autobiographical. 

APPENZELL:  PURE  DEMOCRACY  AND  PAS- 

TORAL  LIFE  IN  INNER-RHODEN.  A  Swiss  Study.  By  Irving  B. 
Richman,  Consul-General  of  the  United  States  to  Switzerland.  With  Maps. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 

CLIMBING  IN  THE  BRITISH  ISLES:  Part  II. 

WALES  and  IRELAND.  WALES,  by  W.  P.  Haskett  Smith,  M.A., 
Member  of  the  Alpine  Club;  IRELAND,  by  H.  C.  Hart,  Member  of  the 
Alpine  Club  ;  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society  ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  &c.  With  31  Illustrations  by  Ellis  Carr,  Member  of  the  Alpine- 
Club,  and  others,  and  9  Plans.  i6mo,  3s.  6d. 

***  Recently  published.  Part  I.  ENGLAND.  With  23  Illustrations  and  5 
Plans.  3-r.  6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND,  from  the 

Earliest  Times  to  1608.  By  P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  ios.  6d. 

%*  Adopted  for  M.A.  Examinations  by  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland. 

“  This  book  is  the  best  concise  general  guide  that  we  know  to  the  study  of  the 
earlier  periods  of  Irish  history." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

PIONEER  WORK  IN  OPENING  THE  MEDI- 

CAL  PROFESSION  to  WOMEN :  Autobiographical  Sketches  by  Dr. 
Elizabeth  Blackwell.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  STORY  OF  ULLA,  and  Other  Tales.  By 

Edwin  Lester  Arnold,  Author  of  “Phra  the  Phoenician,’’  &c.  Crown- 
8vo,  6s. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  TWO  DUTCH  DOLLS 

AND  A  “  GOLLIWOGG."  Illustrated  by  Florence  K.  Upton,  with 
Words  by  Bertha  Uuton.  With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  Text.  Oblong  410,  6s. 

JOSEPHINE  CREWE:  a  Novel.  By  Helen  M. 

Boulton.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  NEW  ‘CENTURION  :  a  Tale  of  Automatic 

War.  By  James  Eastwick.  With  Diagrams.  Fcap.  8vo,  is. 
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MR.  MURRAY’S  AUTUMN  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE  HEART  OF  A  CONTINENT :  a  Narrative  of  Travels  in  Manchuria,  the  Desert  of 

Gobi,  Turkestan,  the  Himalayas,  the  Hindu  Kush,  the  Pamirs,  &c.  From  1884  to  1894.  By  Captain  Frank  Younghusband, 
C.I.E,,  Indian  Staff  Corps  ;  Gold  Medallist,  Royal  Geographical  Society.  With  Maps,  Illustrations,  &c.  8vo. 
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CHRONICLE. 

THE  “  Daily  Chronicle  ”  was  the  first  paper  to  an- 
f  nounce  that  the  Sultan  had  accepted  the  minimized 
re  orms  insisted  upon  by  Lord  Salisbury,  and  that 
the  Armenian  question  was  thus  laid  to  rest.  Some 
^y  that  the  Armenians  have  gained  nothing  by 
all  he  trouble  they  have  caused;  we  are  none 

r  6  ^  ecSi-d>_e  ,§’hted  that  the  matter  has  been  settled. 
Lord  Salisbury  was  well  advised  in  taking  in  the  sails 
which  Lord  Rosebery  spread  to  catch  the  winds  of 
popular  favour.  Even  if  our  co-workers  were  trust¬ 
worthy  the  condition  of  things  in  Constantinople  is 
such  as  to  give  any  English  Prime  Minister  pause.  The 
fanaticism  of  the  Turk  is  like  air-when  compressed  it 
becomes  an  explosive-and  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to 
run  the  risk  of  a  European  war  for  the  Armenians. 

I 

I  he  great  question  in  France  at  the  present  moment 
seeins  to  be  whether  they  shall  annex  Madagascar  or 
establish  a  protectorate  over  it.  But  as  General 

hZn TneH  t,;eatedLwith  the  Queen,  and  as  it  has 
been  deeded  to  keep  her  at  least  as  a  nominal  ruler, 
a  protectorate  seems  to  be  the  only  possible  solution. 

hand,  howlfveT.w,n  be  a  ™re  puppet  in  the 

hands  of  her  French  advisers,  who  are  already  thinking 

of  providing  her  with  a  new  husband  (they  have  deter- 

Minti  %Se— ,S’t0  bar"Sh  her  Present  °ne,  the  Prime 
thus8  e^a,n"a,anVOny’  t0  the  island  of  ^ion,  and 
name  wflf  COnven,ent  d-vorce),  the  protectorate  in 
name  will  be  an  annexation  in  reality.  The  question 

fnJard  "°  "?terKest  or  actuality  save  for  the  small  band 

Govern  3  7h° J.°pe  l°  get  employment  under  the  new 
Government.  The  vast  majority  of  Frenchmen  are  con¬ 
tent  to  know  that  peace  has  been  concluded. 

Intrigue  and  conspiracy,  always  frequent  in  Soul,  have 

ame  Z  \  actlve  s,nce  the  Japanese  occupation 
-ame  to  complicate  a  political  situation  already  suffi- 

t  iJyt,m  riate'  Ministry  after  Ministry  has  been 
ied  ,  but  Japanese  projects  of  reform  make  no  real 

deefared’ that°Unt  ^  iS  Said’  indeed-  to  have 
Jeclared  that  no  reforms  can  be  expected  until  the 

^panese  in  Corea  have  reformed  their  own  conduct  to¬ 
wards  the  people  whose  independence  they  profess  to 
>f  the  aB  ?tteu/ewhich  has  resulted  in  the  murder 

rom  the  an  TVeS,m°re  than  USUal  sif>mificance  both 
yZvl  a'leged  implication  of  Japanese  ^/-political 

HuL  h  ’  aSS  ,that  P,anned  the  assassination  of 

he^hi  T^a'lgTand  the  eV'dent  coimivance  of 

hnn?.d  I  ai-won-kun,  who  is  so  considerable  a  per- 

iosfofVv  fM— apanereselected  himat  °nce  foi-Ptbc 
ost  of  Chief  Minister,  after  they  took  charge,  last  year 

country.  Less  attention  would,  perhaps,  be 


paid  to  a  state  of  unrest  which  we  have  come  to  regard 
as  normal,  were  it  not  for  the  opportunity  of  forming  a 
party  which  Russia  may  find  in  the  turmoil.  Fearof  Russia 
was  notoriously  a  leading  motive  for  Japanese  inter¬ 
vention  ,  and  tear  that  the  Coreans  may  turn  to  Russia 
or  protection  is  probably  the  reason  for  the  more 
considerate  behaviour  recently  adopted  by  the  Japanese 
towards  the  Corean  Court. 

It  has  rained  peerages  this  week— Sir  Algernon  Borth- 
wick,  Baron  de  Worms,  and  Mr.  Plunket,  are  all  by  Royal 
patent  to  pass  into  the  Upper  House.  Lords  Glen- 
corse  and  Pirbright  will  scarcely  be  missed  from  the 
Commons  ;  but  in  whatever  assembly  David  Plunket 
may  sit  whether  on  a  green  or  a  red  bench,  whether 
he  cry  Mr.  Speaker”  or  “My  Lords,”  he  can  never 
be  insignificant.  Byron  declared  he  had  never  heard 
a  speaker  who  came  near  his  idea  of  oratorv  except 
Grattan,  and  he  had  the  action  of  a  harlequin.  No  one 
who  has  not  heard  David  Plunket  speak  can  have  an 
idea  of  the  oratory  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  for,  after 
all  the  speaking  of  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  or 

™/-£STth’  e^cell!at  as  ;t  is>  is  only  a  superior  form 
of  debating.  But  David  Plunket’s  speaking,  when  he 
is  in  the  vein,  ,s  what  oratory  should  be,  something 
between  poetry  and  prose,  with  a  purpose  and  function 
of  its  own  His  voice  is  very  sweet,  and  has  sometimes 
a  passionate  pleading  ring  that  stirs  one  like  fine  music  • 
.and  he  chooses  his  words,  too,  with  the  ease  and  tact 
of  a  literary  artist. 

^r;Plnnke‘  IS  the  °nly  ,ivin£  Irishman  who  can  speak 
pathetically  about  his  country  without  being  ridiculous 
or  exaggerated  He  has,  as  is  well  know?,  a  serious 
impediment  m  h,s  utterance,  but  when  he  has  prepared 

speech  the  stammer  disappears,  and  when  he  is 
answering  a  question  impromptu  it  adds  piquancy  to  his 
jests.  Some  one  asked  him,  when  he  was  First  Com 
miss, oner  of  Works,  whether  he  would  provide  a 
dressing-room  ,n  the  House  of  Commons.  “I  can  well 
understand,”  stuttered  David  Plunket,  “that  it  may 
sometimes  be  convenient  for  p-politicians  to  change 
their  g-garments.”  Socially  he  is  infinitely  winning 
but  he  ,s  too  indolent  and  too  fastidious  for  the  cut¬ 
throat  competition  of  modern  politics.  It  is  understood 
however,  that  he  will  continue  to  take  an  active  part  in 
politics,  and  the  House  of  Lords  will  be  a  more  con- 
^ema1  arena  for  this  g^ceful,  handsome  Irishman,  who 
is  another  of  the  childless  peers,  for  he  is  a  bachelor 
and  without  wealth.  '  2  bachelor, 

There  are  two  perfectly  safe  seats  nowgoingabegginir  • 
East  Toxteth  and  Dublin  University.  The  forme?  wfli 
want  a  candidate  with  some  money,  for  suburban 
constituencies  are  notoriously  the  most  greedy.  But*  is 
it  too  much  to  hope  that  one  or  other  or  both  of  these 
constituencies  will  contribute  something  to  the  ability  of 
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the  House,  if  only  to  relieve  the  dullness  of  the  crowd  of 
hopeless  mediocrities  who  came  in  on  the  flood-tide  last 
summer?  There  is  a  person  called  the  local  candidate,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Commons  is 
the  dullest  and  most  parochial  Parliament  in  the.world. 

A  local  candidate  is  one  who  is  unknown  outside  the 
locality,  and  he  is  generally  strong  in  a  provincial  city 
like  Liverpool.  Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Mowbray,  who,  to  the 
surprise  of  everybody,  was  beaten  in  the  Prestwich 
division  last  summer,  has  been  talked  of  in  connection 
with  East  Toxteth.  Mr.  Mowbray  is  a  son  of  Sir  John 
Mowbray,  and  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls.  He  is,  of  course, 
well  educated,  has  plenty  of  common  sense,  and  is  a 
safe  party  man.  Provided  he  is  under  no  engagement 
to  contest  Prestwich,  he  would  be  an  excellent  candidate, 
and  he  would  save  us  from  the  local  solicitor  or  aider- 
man. 

The  idea  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Lecky  should  represent 
Dublin  University  is  amusing  enough.  Fancy  that 
solemn,  absent-minded  face  and  the  gaunt,  uncouth 
figure  stalking  about  the  lobbies  at  midnight,  vainly 
endeavouring  to  find  out  from  Mr.  YValrond  or  Mr. 
Ellis  what  the  division  is  about  !  As  a  rule,  men  of 
letters  are  not  successful  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Gibbon  had  the  sense  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  amused 
himself  by  composing  periods  while  Pitt  and  Fox  were 
banging  the  table.  But  Stuart  Mill  tried  to  debate, 
and  was  a  hopeless  failure,  drawing  from  Robert .  Lowe 
the  remark,  “  We  do  not  want  philosophers  in  the 
House.”  Professor  Jebb,  by  the  way,  who  represents 
Cambridge  University,  is  quite  a  rhetorician  in  his 
method  of  addressing  the  House.  He  has  the  tact  to 
speak  solely  on  university  and  educational  questions,  and 
his  speeches  are  good,  though  a  trifle  too  elaborate  for 
the  taste  of  the  House,  which  prefers  pointed  conversation 
to  academic  essays.  Mr.  W.  H.  Lecky  is,  of  course,  a 
distinguished  man,  and  though  he  could  make  no 
mark  in  Parliament,  he  will  be  a  great  deal  better  than 
one  of  the  Q.C.s  who  are  struggling  to  succeed  Mr. 
Plunket. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  has  just  made  an  important 
speech  to  his  constituents  in  Leeds.  Speaking  some 
time  ago  of  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  and  of  the  way  in  which 
he  consulted  the  leading  members  of  the  Irish  party,  we 
said  that  the  proofs  he  was  giving  of  fairness  of  mind 
and  of  kindliness  afforded  fair  ground  for  hope  that 
during  his  tenure  of  office  he  might  do  something  to 
create  and  strengthen  better  relations  between  the 
English  and  Irish  peoples.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
Mr.  Balfour  seems  to  recognize  this  as  the  main  object 
of  his  endeavour.  He  has  spent  the  last  weeks  in 
travelling  through  the  poor  and  congested  districts  of 
Ireland,  and  he  says,  “  Everywhere  I  have  been  well 
received,  and  even  cordially  received.  I  do  not  wish  to 
build  too  much  upon  that.  .  .  .  But  I  think  I  cannot  be 
mistaken  when  I  say  that  I  do  notice  a  real  and  impor¬ 
tant  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  I 
think  they  are  gradually  becoming  tired  of  political 
agitation.  I  think  they  are  beginning  to  feel  that  they 
will  do  better  to  turn  their  energies  to  some  projects  by 
which  they  will  obtain  material  benefit  for  themselves, 
and  I  am  sure  that  they  are  prepared  to  receive  in  a 
kindly  spirit,  a  spirit  of  welcome,  anything  which 
Parliament  may  be  able  to  do  for  them.  This  change, 
which  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a  change  amongst  the 
body  of  the  Irish  people,  has  gradually  extended  itself 
to  their  political  leaders  also,  and  I  believe  I  shall  find, 
and  that  Parliament  will  find  in  any  endeavours  it  may 
make  for  benefiting  Ireland,  some  measure  of  co¬ 
operation  from  those  who,  in  Parliament  itself, 
have,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  most  hostile 
towards  us ;  and  this  I  regard  as  a  great  step  in 
advance.” 

All  discussion  as  to  whether  of  not  Mr.  Asquith  can, 
or  will,  or  ought  to  practise  at  the  Bar  must  now  cease, 
as  the  late  Home  Secretary  has  actually  been  briefed  in 
the  Langtry  jewel  case  for  the  bank,  and  in  the  action 
of  Chance  against  the  “Freeman’s  Journal.”  As  we 
anticipated  in  these  columns  some  weeks  ago,  Sir  George 
Lewis  has  come  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Asquith,  and  one 
at  any  rate  of  these  briefs  emanates  from  Ely  Place. 


How  these  Radicals  do  back  one  another  up  in  every 
walk  of  life  !  Much  curiosity  is  felt  as  to  how  Mr.  Asquith 
will  acquit  himself.  It  is  one  thing  to  rise  from  the 
Treasury  Bench,  and,  leaning  with  leisurely  dignity  on 
the  iron-bound  box,  to  deliver  to  a  House  packed  by  the 
Whips  a  carefully  prepared  oration  on  an  Imperial  theme ; 
it  is  another  thing  to  wrangle  with  paid  and  therefore 
disrespectful  opponents  in  a  small  room  before  a  peppery 
or  sleepy  Judge.  The  Minister  may  polish  his  epigrams 
at  leisure,  and  place  them  where  he  pleases  ;  he  is  certain 
of  the  “hear,  hears”  of  his  own  side,  the  courtly  com¬ 
pliments  of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  and  the  sycophantic 
praise  of  a  partisan  Press  in  the  morning.  But  substi¬ 
tute  Mr.  Gill  for  the  Radical  stalwarts,  Mr.  Justice  Cave 
for  Mr.  Balfour,  and  the  law  report  for  the  leader  in  the 
“  Daily  News,”  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  conditions  are 
so  changed  that  the  most  brilliant  parliamentarian  might 
come  to  grief. 

The  growth  of  town  as  contrasted  with  rural  popula¬ 
tion  is  the  characteristic  of  the  railway  era  ;  and  the 
movement  grows  in  much  the  same  proportionate  ratio 
as  the  railways  increase  in  speed.  We  have  already 
drawn  attention  to  this  fact  in  regard  to  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  and  we  have  now  before  us  the  figures 
necessary  to  appreciate  the  movement  in  France.  In 
1875  there  were  in  France  25  millions  of  peasants  and 
12  million  inhabitants  of  towns.  To-day  the  urban 
population  has  increased  to  iq|  millions,  while  the  rural 
population  has  fallen  to  24  millions.  Though  the  move¬ 
ment  is  far  slower  in  France  than  it  is  in  Great  Britain, 
slowrer  even  than  it  is  in  the  United  States,  it  yet 
manages  to  excite  French  apprehensions  to  a  degree 
not  shared  by  Anglo-Saxondom.  The  defeat  of  1870 
roused  the  French  to  the  fact  that  they  were  being  sur¬ 
passed  by  other  peoples  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
and  they  are  now  keenly  alive  to  every  symptom  of 
degeneracy,  whereas  the  typical  Englishman  only  shrugs 
his  shoulders  when  he  hears  of  the  swarms  of  rickety 
children  in  the  East  End  and  the  migration  and 
even  the  emigration  of  ^the  stalwart  agricultural 
labourers.  Nevertheless,  ‘  progress  downwards  is 
dangerous. 

We  have  read  nothing  more  amusing  for  a  long  time 
than  Sir  Edward  Malet’s  speech  in  Berlin  on  the  Diplo¬ 
matic  Service.  A  good  many  years  ago  Sir  E.  Malet 
was  characterized  as  the  diplomatist  who  at  Cairo,  in 
the  heat  of  an  Egyptian  summer,  received  visitors  in 
the  regulation  frock-coat  buttoned  up  to  the  chin. 

“  Conventionalities  are  his  conscience”  was  a  friend’s 
description  of  him,  and,  being  born  in  the  country  of 
conventionalities,  he  has  had  his  reward.  He  could 
never  have  done  in  Egypt  what  Lord  Cromer  has  done, 
and  so  he  was  removed  and  sent  upstairs,  because  it  was- 
impossible  to  send  one  downstairs  who  always  did  what 
he  was  told  and  nothing  more.  At  length  he  married 
a  daughter  of  the  House  of  Bedford  and  so  came  to 
great  place.  Still,  he  feels  that  it  is  ability  and  not  good 
fortune  which  has  brought  him  honour,  and  he  gave  vent 
to  this  opinion  in  the  speech  to  which  we  allude  at 
Berlin. 

He  began  by  declaring  that  in  the  Diplomatic  Service 
‘  ‘  the  greatest  ability  may  be  concealed  beneath  a  bushel  ” ; 
and  lest  one  should  be  in  doubt  as  to  whom  he  referred, 
he  went  on  modestly  :  “  it  is  our  duty  to  proceed  noise¬ 
lessly  on  our  course.”  He  then  proceeded  to  elaborate  a 
simile  which  will  excite  much  irreverent  amusement  : 
“  The  world  is  a  huge  body  clad  in  a  garment  of  States. 
We  diplomatists,  studded  all  over  the  earth,  are  the  un¬ 
obtrusive  buttons  which  hold  these  garments  together. 
As  long  as  we  perform  this  function  satisfactorily  we 
pass  unnoticed,  because  the  garments  continue  to  sit 
properly.  It  is  only  when  we  break  loose  or  come  off 
that  we  become  an  object  of  attention  and  discussion. 
We  thank  Sir  Edward  Malet  for  teaching  us  the  word. 
Whatever  other  diplomatists  may  be  like,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  his  button-simile  is  applicable,  to  himse  11. 
Hard  and  small  and  smooth,  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  propriety  with  eminent  success.  He  has  come 
off,  it  is  true,  more  than  once,  and  generally  in  critica. 
moments,  but  he  has  always  been  sewn  on  again,  thanks, 
to  his  irreproachable  appearance. 
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The  question  whether  our  colonies  should  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  navy  to  which  they  look  for 
protection  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  be  at  length  decided. 
The  Treasurers  of  Cape  Colony  have  just  declared  pub¬ 
licly  that  the  Colony  “ought  to  and  could,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  other  colonies,  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
the  Imperial  Navy.”  It  is  suggested  at  the  Cape,  a 
writer  in  the  “Times”  tells  us,  that  the  contribution 
should  take  the  form  of  two  men-of-war  to  be  presented 
to  the  Imperial  Navy  without  any  of  the  hampering 
conditions  which  are  held  to  paralyze  the  efficiency  of 
the  Australian  squadron.  But  while  we  like  to  see  this 
evidence  of  generosity  at  the  Cape,  and  of  a  healthy 
rivalry  in  rightdoing  between  our  various  colonies,  we 
are  yet  inclined  to  believe  that  it  would  be  more  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  instincts  of  the  English  people  if  our 
colonists  were  encouraged  to  set  up  little  navies  of  their 
own,  which  would  be  certain  in  case  of  war  to  co-operate 
with  our  fleets.  The  Australasians  are  already  showing 
•signs  that  they  would  prefer  this  manner  of  contributing 
to  the  general  scheme  of  defence,  and  in  itself  we  regard 
it  as  preferable.  If  our  colonies  agree  to  contribute 
their  just  quota  to  the  navy  of  one-quarter,  can  any  one 
doubt  that  some  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  desirous 
of  a  cheap  reputation,  would  quickly  find  out  that  three- 
quarters  was  enough  for  the  purposes  of  his  Budget  ? 
Whereas,  if  each  of  our  colonies  has  its  own  ships,  we 
shall  still  be  compelled  to  keep  up  the  Imperial  Navy  as 
if  it  were  our  sole  resource,  and  thus  in  time  of  war  we 
shall  have  an  agreeable  addition  to  our  force.  Each 
•colony  would  take  an  interest  in  making  its  own  ships 
efficient,  while  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  would  in 
process  of  time  grow  tired  of  contributing  to  the 
Imperial  navy. 

Sir  Edward  Clarkeisabouttobeappointed  Her  Majesty’s 
Judge  Advocate-General.  Of  that  there  can  no  longer 
be  any  doubt,  as  Sir  Edward  told  his  constituents  the 
other  day  that  he  might  to-morrow  be  appointed  to 
“  another  office  on  the  front  bench  of  a  legal  character.” 
It  is  certainly  very  unusual  for  a  leader  at  the  bar  of  Sir 
Edward  Clarke’s  position  to  take  this  post  ;  but  it  may 
well  be  that  the  Member  for  Plymouth  is  ambitious  of 
the  dignity  of  a  Privy  Councillor,  with  which,  for  some 
inscrutable  reason,  the  Judge  Advocate-General  is 
always  invested.  Sir  Edward  has  also  probably  dis¬ 
covered  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  address  the  House 
of  Commons  from  a  back  bench,  with  your  notes  in  your 
hat  and  your  glass  of  water  placed  on  your  seat,  to 
your  own  immediate  peril  when  you  have  fallen  back  at 
the  close  of  a  thrilling  peroration.  It  is  wonderful 
how  respectfully,  not  to  say  greedily,  platitudes  are 
swallowed  by  the  House  when  delivered  from  the  front 
bench,  and  Sir  Edward  Clarke  would  be  more  or  less 
than  human  if  he  did  not  wish  to  regain  that  position  of 
vantage. 

When  Candide  and  Pangloss  approached  the  Turkish 
philosopher  with  the  innocent  inquiry,  “  Master,  we  are 
come  to  beg  you  to  tell  us  why  so  strange  an  animal  as 
man  has  been  created?”  they  were  met  with  the  reply, 

“  De  quoi  te  meles-tu  ?  est-ce  14  ton  affaire?”  “  But 
what  is  to  be  done  about  all  this  misery?”  pursued 
Pangloss.  “  Hold  your  tongue,”  answered  the  der¬ 
vish.  And  so  says  Mr.  Newton  to  the  unfortunate 
persons  who  come  to  Marlborough  Police  Court  hoping 
lor  justice.  He  is  one  of  those  magistrates  who  make 
matters  easy  for  themselves  and  very  uncomfortable  for 
the  public,  by  always  supporting  the  police.  The  streets 
•over  which  he  presides  are,  in  one  respect  at  least, 
admittedly  the  most  disgraceful  in  Europe,  and  their 
state  is  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  connivance  of  the 
police.  A  man  cannot  walk  along  Piccadilly  or  turn  the 
•corners  into  Regent  Street  after  eleven  o’clock  at  night 
without  being  accosted,  and  often  pulled  about,  by 
unfortunates.  If  he  appeals  to  the  police  for  protection, 
he  is  told  to  move  on,  and  if  he  insists  he  stands  no  little 
danger  of  being  “  run  in  ”  and  charged  with  being 
•disorderly,  or  even  drunk. 

This  is  almost  exactly  what  happened  to  Professor  Ray 
Lankester  a  few  nights  ago.  He  had  asked  a  woman 
some  innocent  question  in  regard  to  a  disturbance  which 
was  goingon  near  by.  He  was  forthwith  “moved  on”  by 
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a  zealous  policeman,  and  when  he  objected  to  being 
treated  as  a  loafer,  he  w-as  promptly  “  run  in.”  Next 
morning  he  appeared  with  his  solicitor,  Sir  George 
Lewis,  before  Mr.  Newton.  A  policeman  swore  that 
Professor  Lankester  seemed  to  be  drunk.  Sir  George 
Lewis  wanted  this  curious  statement  noted  ;  but  Mr. 
Newton  told  Sir  George  Lewis  he  would  not  be  bluffed, 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  everything  urged  by  the  defence, 
and  completed  this  parody  of  justice  by  binding  over  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ray  Lankester,  a  man  of  European  reputation,  to 
keep  the  peace  in  his  own  recognizances  of  £10,  just  as 
if  he  were  a  rowdy  corner  boy. 

This  must  not  be  regarded  as  an  exceptional  case. 
Mr.  Newton’s  rudeness  and  injustice  have  passed  into  a 
proverb.  We  have  received  many  complaints  on  the 
subject,  and  a  distinguished  correspondent  has  written 
to  us  declaring  that  “an  association  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  against  the  police  is  necessary.”  This, 
however,  it  seems  to  us,  is  treating  the  matter  too 
seriously.  The  unfortunate  irritability  and  partisanship 
ol  one  magistrate  do  not  afford  sufficient  reason  for 
the  formation  of  such  a  society.  Besides,  Mr.  Newton 
has  gone  a  little  too  far  this  time.  He  has  opened  all 
our  eyes  by  his  treatment  of  Professor  Ray  Lankester, 
and  it  will  probably  be  some  time  before  he  dares  to 
appear  again  in  his  favourite  role  of  the  Turkish 
philosopher  who  was  the  butt  of  Voltaire’s  wit. 

Are  there  five  righteous  in  the  City? — not  among 
newspaper  editors  in  London,  it  would  seem.  In  our 
last  week’s  issue  we  announced  the  facts  that  Sir 
Algernon  Borthwick  had  been  made  a  peer,  that  his 
patent  had  been  signed  by  the  Queen  a  month  ago,  that 
the  title  he  had  chosen  was  that  of  Baron  Glencorse,  and 
that  his  seat  in  Kensington  was  to  be  handed  over  by 
previous  arrangement  to  Lord  Warkworth,  eldest  son 
of  Earl  Percy  and  grandson  of  the  Duke  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  a  youth  of  twenty-four,  whose  eloquence  is,  of 
course,  remarkable.  The  “Daily  Chronicle”  published 
a  part  of  our  article  immediately,  with  due  acknowledg¬ 
ments.  The  other  daily  papers  ignored  our  information 
till  Tuesday  morning,  when  they  could  copy  the  official 
announcement  of  the  fact.  Then  the  “Times,”  “  Daily 
News,”  and  “  Standard,”  following  the  traditions  of 
English  journalism,  gave  their  readers  the  bare  announce¬ 
ment,  without  informing  them  of  Sir  Algernon’s  title  or 
copying  any  of  our  information  ;  these  papers  preferred  to 
show  ignorance  rather  than  acknowledge  indebtedness. 
The  “Daily  Telegraph,”  however,  displayed  keener 
journalistic  instinct  and  less  honesty  ;  it  annexed  some 
of  the  facts  we  had  been  the  first  to  publish  without  any 
acknowledgment  whatever,  but  “gave  itself  away”  by 
reproducing  carefully  the  solitary  [error  into  which  we 
had  fallen. 

We  are  sorry  that  unscrupulous  cunning  should 
have  caught  such  a  fall.  Though  the  “  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  ”  is  far  from  having  the  greatest  circulation 
in  the  world,  it  trades  on  the  general  ignorance,  and 
boldly  publishes  the  untruth.  In  like  spirit  it  conveys 
our  information  to  its  own  columns,  and  copies  the  mis¬ 
statement  that  Sir  Algernon  Borthwick  had  reduced 
the  price  of  the  “Morning  Post”  from  3d.  to  id., 
instead  of  from  2d.  to  id.,  and  thus  convicts  itself. 
This  little  incident  allows  us  to  compare  the  tone 
and  manners  of  the  Paris  Press  with  that  of  London 
journalism,  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  London 
confreres.  The  “  Figaro”  holds  as  eminent  a  position 
in  Paris  as  the  “  Times  ”  does  in  London,  and  its  judg¬ 
ments  on  matters  of  art  and  literature  are  as  much 
above  those  of  the  “Times”  as  it  is  inferior  to  the 
“  Times”  in  the  department  of  foreign  intelligence  ;  but 
scarcely  a  day  passes  that  the  “Figaro”  does  not 
mention  the  “  Temps  ”  and  other  Paris  papers  with 
praise  and  even  with  admiration.  Each  English  news¬ 
paper  proprietor  takes  up  the  position  of  an  island  State 
that  tries  to  believe  it  is  the  only  State  in  the  world  ; 
but  no  such  silly  conceit  and  overgrown  self-conscious¬ 
ness  can  be  seen  in  Paris  journalism.  Parisian  editors 
cultivate  the  manners  at  least  of  men  of  the  world  ;  they 
would  not  play  the  part  of  churls  even  if  they  could,  and 
they  could  not  :  the  French  contempt  for  the  uncouth  is 
too  keen. 
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THE  POLITICAL  VACUUM. 


T  F  dramatic  proof  were  wanting  of  the  utter  collapse 
1  of  the  Radical  party,  it  would  be  supplied  by.  Mr. 
Asquith’s  appearance  at  Morley  on  Wednesday  night. 

By  that  combination  of  luck  and  shrewdness  which  has 
hitherto  distinguished  Mr.  Asquith  s  career,  the  late 
Home  Secretary  had  secured  the  first  word  in  what  it 
was  believed  would  be  a  vigorous  autumn  campaign  on 
the  part  of  the  Opposition.  His  speech  was  heralded  a 
week  beforehand  in  all  the  papers,  and  politicians  were 
on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  to  see  what  Mr.  Asquith 
would  have  to  say  about  the  debacle  and  future  prospects 
of  the  party  which  at  one  time  it  was  thought  he  was 
ambitious  of  leading.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  Mr. 
Asquith  no  longer  regards  Radical  politics  as  a  business 
worthy  of  a  serious  man’s  attention,  for  his  speech  at 
Morley  is  nothing  but  puerile  prattle  about  baths  and  one 
Joshua  Asquith.  The  late  Home  Secretary’s  ancestry 
is,  no  doubt,  a  very  interesting  subject ;  but  Mr.  Asquith 
is  far  too  clever  a  man  to  dish  up  this  drivel  for  a 
ATorkshire  audience  unless  he  were  convinced  that  the 
o-ame  of  Separatism  was  up.  This  deliberate  avoidance 
of  politics,  when  a  great  opportunity  offered,  may 
therefore  be  taken  to  have  a  twofold  significance  ;  it 
indicates,  firstly,  Mr.  Asquith’s  own  withdrawal  from 
politics — for  the  time  being,  at  all  events  and,  secondly, 
the  absence  of  anything  like  a  policy  or  even  a  reso¬ 
lute  intention  to  oppose  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty  s 
Opposition.  The  disappearance  of  a  nimble  gladiator 
from  the  circus  is,  perhaps,  not  a  matter  of  great 
public  moment,  and  Mr.  Asquith,  with  all  his 
rhetorical  skill,  never  really  touched  the  heart  of 
the  nation,  nor  interested  them  very  much.  He  will 
return  to  the  Bar,  where  he  will  doubtless,  pace 
Sir  Edward  Clarke,  pocket  large  fees  for  very  little 
work  ;  but  he  can  now  never  hope  to  lead  the  Radical 
party.’  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  successor  will  be  made 
in  the  next  six  years,  and  no  man  can  simultaneously 
practise  in  the  courts  and  take  a  leading  part  in  politics. 
But  passing  by  the  personal  considerations  suggested 
by  Mr.  Asquith’s  speech,  or  want  of  speech,  at  Morley, 
the  absence  of  an  effective  Opposition  must  be  regarded 
by  every  thinking  Conservative  as  a  serious  evil.  The 
business  of  an  Opposition  is  to  oppose,  as  Lord  Ran¬ 
dolph  Churchill  tersely  said,  and  it  is  not  good  for  any 
Government,  Conservative,  Radical,  or  epicene,  to  have 
a  laro-e  majority  at  its  back  and  a  front  Opposition 
bench  which  can  only  be  described  as  a  dissolving  view 

of  anarchy.  ,  ,  , 

A  vacuum  is  as  bad  in  politics  as  anywhere  else,  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Slick  long  ago  observed  that  it  jerks  one 
horribly  to  kick  at  nothing.  This  process  of  kicking  at 
nothing  was  pleasantly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Gerald  Bal¬ 
four’s  genial  little  speech  at  Leeds.  The  new,  Irish 
Secretary  cannot  see  any  opponents,  because  they  re  not 
in  sight,*  and  he  not  unnaturally  infers  that  a  change  is 
coming  over  the  spirit  of  the  Irish  people,  that  they  are 
wearying  of  political  agitation,  and  that  he  is  going  to 
have  a  better  time  of  it  than  his  predecessors.  He  may 
be  rio-ht,  though  we  should  have  thought  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  quietude  in  Irish  politics  was  due  to  the  absence  of 
a  national  leader  rather  than  to  any  change  in  the 
character  of  the  Celt,  who  will  agitate  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  But  here  again,  if  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  is  right, 
we  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  Union,  that  he  is  not  too 
much  so,  for  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  will  be  bad 
both  for  his  own  reputation  and  the  prospects  of  his 
party,  if  he  has  too  free  a  hand  in  dealing  with  Irish 
land  and  social  questions.  Not  that  Mr.  Balfour  is 
likely  to  be  himself  wanting  in  sympathy  or  intelligence ; 
but  he  is  not,  after  all,  the  Cabinet,  and  in  the  absence  of 
a  strong  Opposition  it  is  not  impossible— it  has  hap¬ 
pened  before— that  the  influences  of  landlordism,  or 
Orang’eism,  or  both,  may  make  themselves  e  t  in  a 
manner  too  strong  for  the  young  Chief  Secretary  to 
resist,  and  fatal  to  anything  like  a  final  settlement  o 
the  agrarian  or  political  question.  Frankly,  we  should 
be  glad  to  see  Mr.  John  Morley  back  again  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  for  we  think  his  caustic  but  not  unfriendly  criti¬ 
cism  would  be  useful  in  checking  the  perfectly  natural 
exuberance  of  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour’s  spirits,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  in  guiding  his  inexperience.  Then,  again,  there 
is  the  English  agrarian  question.  Much  as  we  appre¬ 


ciate  Mr.  Walter  Long’s  spirit  and  readiness  as  a 
debater,  we  are  rather  sorry  that  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevrewill 
not  be  there  to  oppose  the  Land  Bill,  which  is,  according 
to  common  report,  being  drafted  in  the  office  of  the 
Board  of  Agricuiture.  The  late  Member  for  Bradford, 
though  not  a  popular  personality,  has  unquestionably 
compared  and  written  about  the  land  systems  of  a  good 
many  countries  with  care,  and  what  he  has  to  say  on 
this  subject  is  worth  listening  to.  We  are  all  of  us  the 
better  for  being  opposed,  even  the  wisest  and  the  best 
of  us  ;  and  this  demoralization  of  the  Radical  party  is 
a  real  danger  to  the  good  government  of  the  country. 

THE  SUPERANNUATION  OF  JUDGES. 

“  'T"HANK  God  !”  exclaimed  a  newly  appointed  Judge 
-1-  of  the  High  Court  on  installing  himself  at  chambers, 

11  nothing  can  dislodge  me  from  here  except  a  petition 
to  the  Crown  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  is  a 
wise  provision  of  our  Constitution  which  places  the 
salaries  of  the  High  Court  Judges  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  and  renders  them  removable  by  nothing  less  than 
the  machinery  mentioned  above.  It  would  surely  be 
intolerable  if  any  Member  of  Parliament  might  move  to 
reduce  the  salary  of  a  Judge,  and  we  have  ample  evidence 
in  the  United  States  of  the  evils  of  a  judicature  dependent 
on  popular  election.  But  a  moments  reflection  will 
convince  any  one  that  the  judicial  bench  in  this  countrc 
enjovs  a  dangerous  immunity  from  criticism,  not  to  speak 
of  control.  What  a  business  there  was  to  persuade  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen  to  retire  !  How  delicately  his  infirmity 
had  to  be  hinted  at,  and  how  Mr.  Cobb  was  abused  for 
daring  to  ask  questions  about  it  in  the  House  ot 
Commons  !  From  the  profession  itself  the  Judges 
receive  no  criticism,  for  the  leaders  dine  with  them,  and 
the  juniors  are  afraid  of  them.  Even  the  Press  seems  to 
have  a  vague  notion  that  criticism  of  a  Judge  is  contempt 
of  court.  The  Judges  of  the  High  Court,  therefore,  are 
the  only  class  of  public  men  in  England  who  never  see 
themselves  as  others  see  them  ;  and  the  consequences 
of  this  immunity  are  not  good — how  could  they  be, 
human  nature  being  what  it  is  ?  .  To  expose  abuses  is 
always  an  unpleasant  and  invidious  task  ;  but  there 
is  one  abuse  at  all  events  which  ought  to  be  pointed 
out  before  the  opening  of  the  Law  Courts  next  week. 
We  allude  to  the  fact  that  there  are  at  this  moment 
several  Judges  on  the  bench  who  are  too  old  for  their 
work,  and  who  ought  to  be  retired.  This,  is  a  public 
Grievance,  and  the  administration  of  justice  is  injured  oy 
ft.  A  strong  Government  like  the  present  ought  to 
pass  an  Act  providing  for  the  compulsory  retirement  of 
Judges  at  a  certain  age. 

It  may  be  news  to  some  people  that  there  is  no 
rule  or  law,  written  or  unwritten,  as  to  the  retirement 
of  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  or  the  High  Court. 
After  a  Judge  has  been  on  the  bench  fifteen  years  he 
may,  if  he  likes,  retire  with  his  full  pension,  and  he  may 
retire  at  an  earlier  period  with  a  smaller  pension.  But  11 
he  does  not  like  to  retire,  there  is  nothing  to  compel  him. 
He  may  be  deaf  (many  of  them  are)  ;  he  may  be  sans 
eyes,  sans  teeth,  sans  everything  ;  unless  a  petition  to 
the  Sovereign  for  his  removal  can  be  carried  through 
both  Houses,  he  can,  may,  and  sometimes  does  sit  in  the 
seat  of  justice  until  he  drops  off  it  into  his  grave.  Toe 
innocent  may  reply  that  Her  Majesty’s  Judges  are  far 
too  conscientious,  if  not  too  proud,  to  remain  in  importam 
public  posts,  to  the  duties  of  which  their  physical  strength 
and  mental  faculties  are  no  longer  equal.  The  answer  is 
that  facts  do  not  support  this  theory.  Let  us  take  the 
present  occupants  of  the  bench.  What  are  some  of  their 
ao-es  9  To  begin  with  the  Court  of  Appeal,  Lord  Esher, 
the  Master  ot  the  Rolls,  is  eighty  ;  Lord  Justice  Kay  is 
seventy-three  ;  Lord  Justice  Lindley  is  sixty-seven  ;  and 
Lord  Justice  Lopes  is  sixty-eight.  Of  the  Lords  0 
Appeal  in  Ordinary,  Lord  Morris  is  sixty-eight,  and 
Lords  Watson  and  Shand  are  sixty-seven.  Coming  to 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  is 
seventy-eight,  Mr.  Baron  Pollock  ,s.  seventy- two  ;  Mr. 
Justice  Day  is  sixty-nine;  Mr.  Justice  Chitty  an  ‘ 
Justice  Wills  are  sixty-seven  ;  and  Mr.  Jui£ice  ^ 
and  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  are  sixty-five.  We  do  not 
profess  to  know,  nor,  we  believe,  does  anybody,  how 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  dea 
with  Indian  and  Colonial  appeals,  is  constituted.  But  Sir 
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Richard  Couch  and  Lord  Hobhouse,  if  we  are  not  mis¬ 
taken,  sit  on  that  most  important  tribunal  ;  and  Sir 
Richard  Couch  is  seventy-eight,  and  Lord  Hobhouse  is 
seventy-six.  It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  no  Judge  under  the  age  of  sixty-five.  The 
united  ages  of  the  sixteen  Judges  we  have  named 
amount  to  1127  years,  or  an  average  age  of  seventy. 
Does  this  look  like  that  over-sensitive  scrupulousness, 
which  makes  a  man  retire  unbidden  from  a  highly 
paid  office,  when  the  voice  of  nature  whispers  to  him 
that  he  is  no  longer  able  to  do  his  work  as  it  ought 
to  be  done?  The  attitude  of  these  superfluous 
veterans  towards  the  question  of  retirement  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  declaration  of  perhaps  the  oldest 
of  them  all,  who  has  been  heard  to  declare  that  he  would 
not  retire  because  he  knew  he  would  die  if  he  did.  A 
most  excellent  reason  truly,  from  the  Judge’s  point  of 
view  ;  but  how  about  the  public,  who  pay  these  Judges 
far  more  highly  than  they  are  paid  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world  ?  Be  it  remembered  that  a  very  strict  rule 
of  superannuation  is  applied  to  every  other  department 
of  the  public  service.  Take  the  army,  for  instance. 
Leaving  aside  exceptions  and  special  regulations,  into 
which  we  have  not  space  to  enter,  a  full  colonel  is 
obliged  to  retire  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  a  major-general 
at  sixty-two,  and  a  lieutenant-general  at  sixty-seven; 
indeed,  a  major-general  may  be  compulsorily  retired  at 
sixty  and  a  lieutenant-general  at  sixty-five,  if  the  Secretary 
of  State  so  decides.  Or  take  theCivil  Service,  in  which  the 
age  of  compulsory  retirement  for  a  large  proportion  of 
public  servants  is  fixed  at  sixty.  Now,  on  what  grounds 
are  the  Judges  exempted  from  a  rule  of  superannuation 
which  applies  to  all  other  public  servants  ?  It  can  hardly 
be  because  their  duties  are  less  important.  A  man  is 
considered  unfit  after  the  age  of  fifty-seven  to  shout, 
“Shoulder  arms  :  prepare  for  bayonet-exercise  :  march.” 
But  he  is  apparently  considered  quite  fit  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight  or  eighty  to  dispose  of  the  lives,  the 
properties,  and  the  liberties  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects. 
A  man  is  not  thought  able  to  copy  a  despatch  in  Downing 
Street  after  threescore  years  ;  and,  according  to  Lord 
Playfair’s  report,  a  professor  is  past  his  work  after  he 
has  reached  threescore  years  and  ten.  But  dress  an 
octogenarian  in  horsehair  and  ermine,  and  he  apparently 
becomes  endued  with  superhuman  powers  of  body  and 
mind. 

For  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the  character  of 
a  Judge’s  duties;  if  properly  performed,  they  are  of 
a  most  exhausting  nature,  calling  for  a  concentra¬ 
tion  of  intellect  and  a  physical  endurance  such  as  are 
at  the  disposal  only  of  men  still  in  the  prime  of  life. 
The  Judge  has  to  sit  in  a  stuffy  atmosphere  from  half¬ 
past  ten  till  four  ;  he  has  to  write  down  with  his  own 
hand  the  evidence  ;  he  has  to  closely  follow  counsel, 
to  see  that  they  observe  the  rules  of  evidence  ;  he 
has  to  sum  up  to  the  jury  ;  or  he  has  to  apply  meta¬ 
physical  principles  of  law  to  masses  of  complicated  facts. 

If  he  makes  a  mistake,  millions  maybe  lost,  or  an  inno¬ 
cent  man  may  be  hanged.  Will  any  one  maintain  that 
this  sort  of  work  should  be  entrusted  to  a  man  at  an  age 
when  he  should  be  playing  with  his  grandchildren,  or 
preparing  for  his  exit  from  the  world  ?  Does  any  one 
seriously  pretend  that  both  the  public  and  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  would  not  be  benefited  by  the  immediate  retire¬ 
ment  of  Lord  Esher  (eighty),  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins 
(seventy-eight),  Mr.  Baron  Pollock  (seventy-two),  and 
Mr.  Justice  Day  (sixty-nine)?  Old  Judges  are  like  other 
old  men,  neither  better  nor  worse  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
peevish,  capricious,  callous  of  the  interests  and  feelings 
of  other  men,  and  shirkers  of  their  work.  They  are  not 
responsible  for  these  defects,  which  are  due  to  their 
physical  condition,  and  they  would  not  be  human  if  they 
did  not  show  them.  Lord  Esher’s  irritability  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  when  he  has  a  strange  or  stupid 
counsel  before  him,  is  painful  to  witness.  Mr.  Justice 
Hawkins  is  announced  to  be  in  chambers  at  a  certain 
time.  The  usual  crowd  of  barristers  and  their  clerks, 
solicitors  and  their  clerks,  and  the  general  public,  fidget 
round  the  door  for  an  hour  until  the  learned  J udge  arrives. 
Another  morning  Sir  Henry  will  arrive  to  the  minute,  and 
dash  his  pen  through  every  case  that  is  not  represented. 
Mr.  Justice  Day  may  be  a  conscientious  Judge,  but  he 
discourages  counsel  in  every  way,  as  if  with  the  desire  to 
cut  his  work.  It  is  related  that  a  Queen’s  counsel  of  con¬ 
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siderable  standing  was  once  arguing  before  Mr.  Justice 
Day,  when  he  saw  that  the  Judge  was  reading  an 
evening  paper.  He  angrily  complained,  but  Mr.  Jus¬ 
tice  Day  calmly  answered,  “Go  on,  Mr.  So-and-so; 
I  am  giving  you  all  the  attention  you  deserve.”  There 
is  another  Judge  who,  though  not  over  sixty-five,  is 
constantly  displaying  all  the  most  disagreeable  qualities 
of  senility.  We  do  not  need  to  mention  his  name  ;  his 
somnolence  and  savagery  are  becoming  an  intolerable 
nuisance.  He  sleeps  openly  through  whole  afternoons, 
and  on  awakening  towards  the  hour  of  adjournment 
proceeds  to  “  savage  ”  some  unfortunate  junior  who  is 
trying  to  argue.  It  is  immunity  from  criticism  and 
control  that  has  produced  these  abuses  on  the  bench,  and 
it  is  time  that  they  should  cease.  We  ask  that  the  same 
rule  of  compulsory  retirement  shall  be  applied  to  the 
Judges  as  to  other  public  servants,  and  that  the  most 
important  interests  of  society  shall  not  be  handled  by 
men  who  are  plainly  past  their  work,  though  in  retire¬ 
ment  they  might  live  happily,  and  even  usefully,  for 
many  years.  Why  is  the  whole  business  of  the  Law 
Courts  arrested  for  a  quarter  of  the  year?  The 
younger  Judges  know  perfectly  well  that  the  scandal 
of  the  Long  Vacation  must  cease  soon  :  the  thing 
is  only  kept  up  for  the  repose  of  these  very  old  Judges. 
It  is  unpleasant  to  have  to  write  thus  ot  public  men  who 
have  done  good  service  in  the  past.  But  the  time  has 
come  for  plain  speaking.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  the  Attorney-General  should  draft 
a  Bill  providing  for  the  superannuation  of  Judges  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five,  or  seventy  at  the  latest,  and  in  certain  cases 
at  the  age  of  sixty,  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  shall  so  decide. 

A  MEMORABLE  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

TT  is  seldom  that  we  think  it  worth  while  to  republish 
news  ;  but  now  and  then  facts  take  artistic  form,  and 
a  mere  report  of  them  has  the  interest  of  an  admirable 
story.  Lieutenant  Peary’s  last  Arctic  expedition  mav 
stand,  we  think,  among  the  most  memorable  feats  of 
Anglo-Saxon  courage  and  endurance.  We  need  onlv 
preface  the  account  by  saying  that  Lieutenant  Peary 
found  that  all  the  caches  he  had  made  a  year  ago  of 
provisions  for  this  year’s  journey  were  snowed  in  and 
undiscoverable.  Nevertheless,  he  determined  to  press  on. 

“  Now  began  one  of  the  most  wonderful  sledge  jour¬ 
neys  in  all  the  records  of  Arctic  adventures.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  week,  after  a  hard  struggle,  Peary  and  his 
followers  were  only  200  miles  from  their  starting  point, 
and  7000  ft.  above  the  sea.  They  had  encountered  the 
fierce  winds  at  this  elevation  which  rush  from  the  interior 
down  the  great  fiords.  During  the  fourth  week  the 
temperature  ranged  from  25  deg.  at  noon  to  43  deg. 
below  zero  at  midnight.  This  cold,  at  an  elevation  of 
8000  ft.  above  the  sea,  told  heavily  on  men  and  dogs, 
and  the  strength  of  both  was  being  reduced  fully  one- 
half.  The  men  on  any  extra  exertion  in  pulling  the 
sledges  experienced  great  difficulty  in  breathing,  and 
blood  gushed  from  the  nostrils.  The  dogs,  insuffi¬ 
ciently  fed  on  walrus,  had  begun  to  give  out  one  after 
the  other,  and  the  frozen  deerflesh,  of  which  the  party 
had  not  even  full  rations,  ill  supplied  the  place  of  pem- 
mican.  With  their  entrance  on  the  fifth  hundred  miles 
a  series  of  misfortunes  overtook  them.  The  runner  of 
the  largest  sledge  went  to  pieces.  The  men  had  to 
take  to  the  drag-ropes,  the  surviving  dogs  being 
scarcely  able  to  walk. 

At  last  the  goal  was  near.  Sixteen  miles  only 
separated  them  from  the  land  at  Independence  Bay. 
But  the  dogs  could  go  no  further,  and  Lee  was  left  in 
the  tent  in  charge  of  them,  with  orders  to  feed  the 
strongest  on  the  weakest,  while  Peary  and  Henson, 
with  a  couple  of  rifles,  pushed  on  towards  the  land  in 
the  hope  of  finding  musk  oxen.  If  they  failed,  there 
seemed  no  way  of  escape  from  death.  Could  any  situa¬ 
tion  be  conceived  more  awful  than  that  of  Lee,  for  days 
alone  in  a  tent  with  starving  dogs,  the  grim  icy  wilder¬ 
ness  around,  and  the  terrible  uncertainty  at  his  heart 
whether  his  comrades  might  ever  return  ? 

Meantime  the  two  adventurous  hunters  pushed  on 
towards  the  land,  stormbeaten,  footsore,  bruised,  and 
lame,  stumbling  over  crevasses,  boulders,  and  sharp 
rocks,  hardly  able  to  drag  their  weary  limbs  along. 
When  worn  out  they  slept  on  the  rocks  without  shelter. 
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Still  not  a  trace  of  musk  oxen.  They  had  no  meat  for 
three  days,  and  at  last  were  driven  to  the  walrus  meat 
intended  for  the  dogs.  When  almost  on  the  point  of 
.starvation  they  shot  a  hare,  and  devoured  it  eagerly. 

4t  last  they  struck  the  trail  of  the  musk  oxen,  found  the 
herd,  and  killed  a  bull,  five  cows,  and  four  calves,  and 
were  saved  from  a  fearful  death. 

Not  yet  would  they  turn  back.  They  must  reach  the 
shores  of  Independence  Bay.  Once  more  the  advance 
was  resumed.  Lee  and  the  dogs  were  found,  and  all 
pushed  forward  for  four  days  over  boulder-strewn  gorges, 
up  and  down  steep  slopes,  lifting,  pushing,  at  times 
almost  carrying  the  sledges  and  their  load..  At  the  close 
of  the  fourth  day  they  reached  the  precipitous  shore, 
utterly  worn  out.  Human  endurance  could  go  no 
farther,  sledges  could  no  longer  be  used,  and  an  advance 
further  to  the  ice  of  the  Bay  must  be  over  crevasse-riven 
trlaciers.  No  more  musk  oxen  could  be  found.  The 
farthest  advance  was  to  21  deg.  37  min. 

At  last  the  explorers  decided  on  a  retreat  while  yet 
there  was  a  chance  of  escape.  Only  nine  dogs  remained 
alive,  and  for  them  they  had  sixteen  rations  of  musk 
meat  The  sledge  had  broken  down  entirely,  and  the 
load  had  to  be  carried  on  their  backs,  or  rolled  up  in 
musk  oxen  skins  and  dragged  by  the  dogs  over  thirty- 
four  miles  of  the  roughest  surface.  It  took  them  six 
days  to  reach  the  cache  where  they  had  a  small  reserve 
or  walrus  for  the  dogs  on  the  homeward  march,  and 
•seventeen  rations  of  deer  meat  for  themselves,  much  of 
which  had  to  be  given  to  the  dogs. 

Twenty-five  days  afterwards  three  broken-down, 
worn-out  men  staggered  to  the  door  of  Anniversary 
Lodge,  their  feet  and  legs  swollen,  and  their  bodies 
emaciated.  When  twenty-one  miles  from  the  lodge 
-they  had  eaten  their  last  morsel  of  food,  and  it  took 
them  forty  hours  to  cover  the  distance.  Only  one  poor 
dog  limped  feebly  behind  them.  For  ten  days  they  lay 
in  an  utterly  prostrate  condition,  but  ultimately  all  re¬ 
covered.”  , 

It  may  be  added  that  the  scientific  value  of  Peary  s 

work  is  very  great. 

A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

iN  civilized  European  countries  it  does  not  much 
matter  if  a  criminal  goes  unpunished  or  a  crime 
escapes  detection.  The  fabric  of  law  and  order  is  so 
deepiv  rooted  that  casual  mistakes  or  incidental  short¬ 
comings  cannot  shake  it.  A  dozen  murders  may  go 
undetected  in  the  East  End  of  London  or  on  the  outer 
boulevards  of  Paris  without  altering  the  general  con¬ 
viction,  the  deterrent  effect  of  which  can  scarcely  be 
overestimated,  that  murder  in  Paris  or  London,  is 
always  followed  by  detection,  and  detection  by  punish¬ 
ment.  Consequently  it  is  practicable,  though,  perhaps, 
inadvisable,  in  civilized  lands  to  admit  extenuating 
circumstances  and  to  exercise  clemency  towards  some 
criminals.  But  in  half-civilized  countries,  where  law  and 
order  are  not  yet  firmly  established,  where  crimes  often 
o-q  undetected,  or  where  it  is  impossible,  or  next  door 
to  impossible,  to  bring  more  than  a  small  proportion  of 
criminals  to  justice,  it  becomes  necessary  to  shut  one’s 
ears  to  cries  of  mercy.  This  is  at  once  the  explanation 
and  the  justification  of  the  institution  of  Lynch  law  in 
Western  America.  Lynch  law  was  the  outcome  of  the 
law-abiding  instincts  of  a  civilized  community  trying  to 
atone  for  the  difficulties  of  detecting  crime  and  of 
punishing  criminals  by  summary  proceedings  and 
severity  of  punishment.  And,  a  fortiori ,  in  countries 
o-iven  over  to  barbarism,  such  as  Central  Africa,  where 
ruthless  crimes  may  be  committed  and  pass  wholly 
unnoticed,  where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  collect  proofs 
of  offences  or  to  bring  offenders  to  justice,  it  would  be 
a  dangerous  folly  not  to  punish  the  small  minority  of 
criminals  who  can  be  brought  to  justice  and  whose 
crimes  can  be  proven. 

We  have  put  forward  these  considerations  because 
they  form,  so  to  speak,  the  groundwork  of  the  conduct 
which  should  be  pursued  by  Governments  with  regard  to 
crimes  committed  by  Europeans  in  Central  Africa..  The 
British  Government  will  not  propose,  we  imagine,  to 
condone  the  murder  of  Mr.  Stokes  by  a  fine  levied  on  the 
Congo  State,  but  will  insist  that  his  murderer  shall  be 
brought  before  a  properly  constituted  court  of  law,  and 


will  take  good  care  that  if  the  crime  be  brought  home  to 
him,  Major  Lothaire  shall  pay  for  Stokes  s  life  with  his 
own.  We  must  not  be  accused  of  prejudging  Major 
Lothaire.  Those  who  have  read  the  astonishing  account 
of  an  interview  with  Dr.  Michaux  which  appeared  in  the 
“  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ”  of  last  Monday  evening  from  “Our 
Special  Correspondent,”  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  doubt 
as  to  Lothaire’s  guilt  is  almost  impossible.  The  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  ‘  ‘  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ”  is,  we  hear,  M.  Lionel 
Decle,  already  favourably  known  to  reputation  as  an  Afri¬ 
can  explorer.  He  was  recently  employed  by  the  French 
Government  in  the  transport  service  in  Madagascar,  and 
his  sympathies,  like  the  sympathies  of  Dr.  Michaux,  are 
certain  to  have  been  with  the  French-speaking  Lothaire 
rather  than  with  the  Englishman  Stokes.  And  yet  Dr. 
Michaux  scarcely  conceals  his  opinion  that  the  charges 
brought  against  Mr.  Stokes  of  selling  rifles  and  ammu¬ 
nition  to  the  natives  were  not  made  out,  and  he  shows 
again  and  again  that,  even  if  they,  had  been  made  out, 
Major  Lothaire  had  no  right  to  punish  a  civilian  for  such 
an  offence  by hanginghim.  The  correspondentof  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,”  too,  states  his  belief  that  even  Dr.  Michaux 
does  not  ‘  ‘  yet  realize  how  serious  the  case  is,  and  of  \\  hat 
a  monstrous  offence  Lothaire  has  been  guilty.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  enormity  of  Lothaire’s  crime  appears  clearly 
enough  from  Dr.  Michaux’s  own  account.  Major  Lothaire, 
it  appears,  first  of  all  executed  Kibonge,  the  Arab  chief,  in 
the  most  summary  fashion.  But  as  Kibonge  was  probably 
guilty  of  murdering  Emin  Pasha,  his  own.  execution  may 
be  passed  over  as  an  accident  of  retributive  justice. 
Among  Kibonge’s  effects,  a  letter  was  found  irom  Stokes, 
offering,  for  a  certain  amount  of  ivory,  to  lead  Kibonge 
to  the  east  coast.  It  was  on  the  strength  of  this,  letter,  it  i 

seems,  that  Lothaire  despatched  Lieutenant  Henri  to  arrest 

Stokes.  Whether  he  did  arrest  Stokes  does  not  appear,  but 

Dr.  Michaux,  an  eye-witness  be  it  remembered,  tells  us  “  it 
is  certain  that  Stokes  came  unaccompanied  by  any  white 
man  to  our  camp,  having  with  him  only  his  persona 
servants,  besides  an  escort  given  him  by  Henri. .  Forth¬ 
with  Lothaire  put  the  man,  who  had  come  to  him  of  his 
own  free  will,  under  arrest,  and  told  him,  through  Dr.  i 
Michaux,  that  he  would  be  tried  for  selling  guns  and  1 
powder  to  the  Arabs.  It  was  the  evening  of  14  January 
when  Stokes  reached  Lothaire’s  camp.  He  spent  the 
rest  of  the  evening  in  writing  out  his  defence.  The 
following  day  he  was  brought  before  the  court-martial, 
which  consisted  solely  of  Major  Lothaire.  Dr.  Michaux  1 
repeats  :  “  Lothaire  alone  tried  Stokes,  judged  him,  and 
sentenced  him  ;  I  merely  acted  as  interpreter.  No  other  1 
white  man  was  in  camp.” 

The  trial  was  purely  perfunctory,  and  had  not  lasted 
two  hours  when  Lothaire  brought  it  to  a  close  by  telling 
Stokes  ‘  ‘  that  he  would  be  executed  on  the  following  day. 
Dr.  Michaux  goes  on  :  “  Stokes  was  so  dumbfounded  ' 
that  he  could  find  nothing  to  say,  and  retired  to  his  hut. 
He  sent  for  me  there  and  implored  me  to  intercede  for 
him  with  Lothaire.  I  had  already  done  so  without 
success,  and  again  I  made  the  attempt.  I  employed 
every  argument  I  could  think  of.  I  suggested  that 
Stokes  should  be  sent  down  to  Boma,  the  capital  of  the 
Congo  State  ;  but  Lothaire  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  my 
intercessions.  As  a  last  resource,  I  begged  for.  a  re¬ 
prieve  of  a  few  days,  during' which  time  fresh  evidence 
might  be  procured.  But  this  was  equally  refused. 
No  words  of  ours 'are  needed  to  increase  the  horror 
and  loathing  that  this  bare  recital  of  facts  must  call 
forth.  Stokes  may  not  have  been  of  exemplary  cha¬ 
racter  or  perfect  conduct.  He  was,  however,,  a  British 
subject,  and  to  a  certain  extent  a  pioneer  of  civilization 
in  a  barbarous  country.  He  had  not  a  fair  trial,  an 
he  was  executed  by  a  man  who  had  not  the  right  to 
punish  him  with  death,  no  matter  what  his  offence 
might  have  been.  We  look  upon  Major  Lothaire, 
therefore,  as  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Stokes,  and  unless  he 
can  exculpate  himself  from  the  charge  his  life  should 
pay  for  the  life  of  his  victim.  . 

We  cannot  leave  the  subject  without  thanking  the 

“Pall  Mall  Gazette ’’for  the  extraordinary  ability  and 

energy  it  has  displayed  throughout  this  affair..  It  is 
mainly  due  to  its  exertions  that  a  crime  against  civiliza¬ 
tion  committed  in  Darkest  Africa  has  been  brought  to 
light,  and  its  action  will  be  one  of  the  mainstays  of  law 
and  order  in  Central  Africa  for  many  a  year  to  come. 
Few  newspapers  have  ever  merited  such  praise. 

/ 
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COPYRIGHT  AND  THE  IMPERIAL  VETO. 

'T' HE  ninety-first  section  of  the  British  North  America 

"*■  Act  delegates  to  the  Canadian  Parliament,  among 
other  legislative  powers,  the  power  of  legislating  on 
copyrights.  But  by  the  fifty-sixth  section  of  the  same 
Act,  all  Acts  of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  after  receiving 
the  assent  of  the  Governor-General,  are  transmitted  to 
an  Imperial  Secretary  of  State,  and  are  liable  within  two 
years  to  disallowance  by  the  Queen  in  Council.  The 
Parliament  of  Canada  now  passes  an  Act  on  the  subject 
of  copyright.  This  Act  British  authors  and  publishers 
find  to  be  destructive  of  their  rights  and  subversive  of 
engagements  into  which  the  Empire  has  entered  on  the 
subject  with  foreign  Powers.  They  accordingly  pray  the 
Imperial  Government  to  disallow  it.  Thereupon  defiance 
is  hurled  at  them  by  a  Canadian  Minister,  who  tells  them 
that  whether  the  Act  is  injurious  to  their  interests  or  not 
signifies  nothing  ;  it  has  been  passed  by  the  Parliament 
of  Canada,  whose  will  is  final.  In  other  words,  of  the 
two  clauses  of  the  same  Act,  that  which  delegates  legis¬ 
lative  powers  to  the  Canadian  Parliament  is  valid  ;  while 
that  which  reserves  to  the  Imperial  Government  a  power 
of  control  is  morally  null  and  void. 

Whether  the  political  dependence  of  adult  colonies  on 
the  mother-country  is  desirable  or  likely  to  be  prolonged 
is  a  question  not  at  present  before  us.  That  question 
would  be  raised  and  brought  at  once  to  a  decisive  issue 
by  the  occurrence  of  a  maritime  war  which  w'ould  expose 
colonial  commerce  to  ravages  beyond  the  power  of  the 
Imperial  country  to  avert.  We  must  take  things  as  they 
are.  At  present  we  are  all  living  under  the  Imperial 
system,  and  when  it  is  proposed  that  one  part  of  the 
system  shall  be  abrogated,  we  must  consider  what  will 
be  the  effect  on  the  system  as  a  whole,  and  in  what 
position  the  citizens  of  the  Empire,  or  of  the  portion  of 
it  immediately  affected,  will  be  left.  The  Canadian  claim 
is,  in  fact,  an  invitation  to  review  the  Imperial  constitu¬ 
tion,  all  the  more  emphatic  because  it  is  not  only  the 
legislative  part  of  that  constitution  which  is  touched  ; 
the  diplomatic  part  is  touched  also,  since  Canada  asserts 
the  right  to  sever  her  action  from  that  of  the  Imperial 
Power  and  the  rest  of  the  Empire  in  regard  to  the 
Convention  of  Berne. 

A  citizen  of  the  Lnited  States  possesses  multiplied 
securities  both  in  his  Federal  and  in  his  State  constitution 
against  precipitate  or  iniquitous  legislation.  He  has 
a  second  Chamber,  really  co-ordinate  and  effective. 
He  has  the  veto  of  the  President  or  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  also  effective  and  often  exercised  with  the  best 
results.  He  has  the  controlling  and  conservative 
authority  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  has  a  written 
.onstitution  regulating  all  organic  questions  and  includ- 
ng  the  inestimable  provision  against  legislation  subver- 
uve  of  the  faith  of  contracts.  What  securities  has  the 
-.anadian  citizen  if  the  Imperial  veto  is  annulled?  The 
Governor-General  has,  by  the  “  constitutionalizing  ”  pro¬ 
cess,  been  stripped  of  all  his  power,  and  the  Lieutenant- 
jovernors  of  Provinces  are  local  representatives  of  his 
mpotence.  Their  vetoes,  like  that  of  the  Sovereign  in 
ingland,  and  unlike  that  of  the  President  in  the  United 
states,  have  merely  a  nominal  existence.  In  some 
Yovinces  there  is  no  second  Chamber.  The  nominee 
Senate  of  the  Dominion  is,  like  other  nominee  Senates, 

1  failure,  neither  co-ordinate  with  the  House  of  Com- 
nons  nor  effective.  The  Senatorships  are  given  to  mere 
'artisans  without  personal  merit  or  distinction  ;  there  is 
eason  to  fear  that  sometimes  they  are  purchased  by 
ontributions  to  the  party  election  fund  ;  and  the 
ame  party  having  now  been  long  in  power,  and  having 
horoughly  packed  the  Senate  with  its  nominees,  all 
ppearance  of  impartiality,  and  consequently  all  claim 
o  general  confidence,  have  been  lost.  If  the  Imperial 
ontrol  is  withdrawn,  Canadian  citizens  will  be  prac- 
ically  in  the  condition  in  which  an  American  citizen 
^ould  be  if  the  House  of  Representatives  were  supreme 
nd  uncontrolled  ;  a  situation  at  the  thought  of  which 
very  American  would  shudder. 

It  is  a  pleasant  theory  that  the  people,  if  they  are  en- 
rusted  with  the  suffrage,  will  wish  to  elect  the  best  men. 
‘Ven  if  the  people  wish  to  elect  the  best  men,  the  best 
len  may  not  be  willing  to  be  elected.  This  weak  point 
1  the  democratic  system  is  more  visible  in  a  colony  than 
1  the  mother-country.  In  the  mother-country  there  is  a 
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leisured  class  large  enough  to  supply  public  life.  In  a 
colony  there  is  not  such  a  class.  The  colony  is  a  busy 
mercantile  community,  the  leading  men  of  which  cannoV 
afford  to  leave  their  warehouses,  their  banks,  or  then- 
profession.  Looking  round  the  election  chamber  of  a 
colony  you  will  see  perhaps  a  score  of  regular  politicians, 
for  the  most  part  lawyers,  and  a  few  leading  commercial 
or  railway  men,  generally  with  special  objects  of  their  own 
or  of  their  companies  to  promote.  But  there  will  be  a 
large  number  of  men  to  whom  the  salary  of  a  member  is 
an  attraction,  and  who  have  not  employment  enough 
in  their  profession  or  business  to  prevent  their  spend- 
ing  their  time  in  W’orking  up  for  themselves  an 
interest  among  the  local  members  of  the  party,  such  as 
will  give  them  the  caucus  nomination.  The  net  result 
is  a  House  to  which,  to  say  the  least,  no  prudent  framer 
of  a  constitution  would  have  thought  of  committing 
supreme  and  uncontrolled  power.  Of  the  part  played  in 
elections  by  the  relations  of  members  of  the  Government 
with  contractors  for  public  works,  and  by  other  influences 
of  that  kind,  the  British  public  has  had  some  intimation 
through  the  reports  of  disclosures  which  have  recently 
been  made  in  Canada.  That  the  vote  of  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons  is  the  voice  of  Canada,  appears  to  be 
assumed  by  the  champions  of  Canadian  self-government 
on  the  present  occasion.  It  is  an  assumption  which 
requires  great  qualification  to  make  it  true. 

That  the  Governor-General  of  Canada  reigns  and  does 
not  govern,  so  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  his  re¬ 
straining  power,  is  a  fact  of  which  we  may  be  said  to 
have  had  decisive  proof;  though  it  seems  that  in 
England  the  conventional  idea  of  his  importance  still 
prevails.  Some  years  ago  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Quebec  was  deposed  from  his  office  by  an  act  of  party 
vengeance,  in  contravention,  as  could  scarcely  be 
doubted,  of  the  British  North  America  Act,  which 
requires  that  for  the  dismissal  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor 
cause  shall  be  assigned.  The  only  cause  assigned  was 
that,  after  a  partisan  vote  of  Parliament,  the  Governor’s 
usefulness  had  ceased.  The  reluctance  of  the  Governor- 
General  to  be  a  party  to  this  treatment  of  his  own 
delegate  and  representative  was  apparent,  but  he  was 
directed  by  the  Colonial  Office  to  obey  his  constitutional 
advisers.  The  last  dissolution  of  the  Canadian  Parlia¬ 
ment  took  place  without  any  constitutional  ground  for 
the  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  the  Government  having 
a  large  majority  and  no  crisis  of  any  sort  requiring  an 
appeal  to  the  country  having  occurred.  The  motive  was 
simply  one  of  party  tactics — the  Government  believed 
that  the  political  wind  was  then  in  a  favourable 
quarter.  But  it  was  necessary  to  give  some  reason  for 
a  dissolution.  The  reason  given  was  that  negotiations 
for  commercial  reciprocity  were  on  foot  with  the  United 
States,  and  that  for  these  a  popular  mandate  was. 
required.  The  American  Secretary  of  State  immediately 
published  a  letter  declaring  that  no  negotiations  what- 
ever  were  on  foot  between  the  two  countries,  and  to  this 
contradiction  there  was  no  reply.  The  Governor-General 
in  this  case  must  have  deemed  himself  so  thoroughly 
‘  ‘  constitutionalized  ”  as  to  be  relieved  of  all  responsibility 
in  consenting  to  an  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  dis¬ 
solution  on  a  ground  not  only  inadequate  but  fictitious. 

bhis  last  case  is  an  instance  of  a  delusion  under  which 
British  statesmen,  as  constructors  of  colonial  constitu- 
tions,  are  apt  to  fall.  They  export  to  the  colonies  what' 
they  call  British  institutions,  that  is  a  Merovingian 
monarchy  with  its  Parliamentary  Mayor  of  the  Palace 
and  its  venerable  apparatus  of  survivals.  But  they 
cannot  export  the  statesmanlike  character  and  traditions 
by  which  this  curious  system  has  been  made  to  work 
tolerably  well  in  its  native  country.  A  colony  has  nc 
great  political  houses,  no  groups  of  hereditary  states- 
men  like  those  by  which  in  England  unwritten  rule-- 
have  been  handed  down.  It  has  not  even  men  whose 
seats  in  Parliament  are  secure,  as  those  of  many  English 
magnates  are,  or  hitherto  have  been,  and  who  are  at 
liberty  to  dedicate  themselves  entirely  to  Parliamentary 
work  Unwritten  laws  or  traditions,  therefore,  have 
it.  force.  In  the  old  country  the  prerogative  of  disso¬ 
lution  is  still  exercised  under  some  traditional  restraint 
In  a  colony  it  becomes  a  weapon  in  the  armoury  of 
party  to  be  employed  without  scruple  whenever  there  is 
an  opening  for  an  effective  onslaught  on  the  Opposition. 
Canada  has  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  beca  kept  almost. 
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in  the  ferment  of  a  general  election  while  the  Government 
has  been  using  the  prerogative  of  dissolution  for  a  party 
purpose. 

The  Imperial  veto  is  at  least  in  statesmanlike  and 
impartial  hands,  as  well  as  in  the  hands  of  men  of 
honour.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  used  too  often,  since,  as 
we  see  in  the  present  case,  its  exercise  entails  upon 
British  statesmen  an  amount  of  controversy  and  trouble 
which  they  will  never  desire  to  add  to  the  already  over¬ 
whelming  burden  of  their  cares.  That  the  British 
Government  may  not  always  be  w’ell  informed  about 
the  affairs  and  sentiments  of  distant  communities  is  too 
true;  but  it  is  an  incident  inseparable  from  the  heroic 
attempt  to  bind  the  ends  of  the  earth  together  in  one 
political  system.  Perhaps  in  a  case  like  the  present 
there  might  be  a  hearing  of  the  parties  interested  by  the 
Crown  in  council  before  the  veto  power  is  used.  But 
if  that  power  is  to  be  annulled,  there  ought  to  be  a 
revision  of  the  British  North  America  Act  and  other 
Acts  embodying  colonial  constitutions.  Left  independent, 
these  communities  would  be  led  by  force  of  circumstances 
to  provide  themselves  with  securities  like  those  provided 
by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  But  so  long 
as  they  remain  dependent,  the  securities  furnished  by  the 
Imperial  constitution  must  not  without  consideration  be 
withdrawn. 

It  appears  doubtful  whether  powers  of  dealing  with 
such  a  subject  as  copyright  should  ever  have  been  dele¬ 
gated  to  dependencies,  and  exposed  not  only  to  their 
legislative  laxity  but  to  the  possible  diversity  of  their 
laws.  Copyright,  patents,  and  marriage  would  seem  to 
be  Imperial  subjects,  if  the  unity  of  the  Empire  is  real. 
It  might  also  have  been  well  to  provide  securities  against 
an  issue  of  inconvertible  paper,  and  against  legislation 
subversive  of  the  faith  of  contracts.  If  there  has  happily 
been  hitherto  little  danger  in  these  directions,  there  is  no 
sayingwhat  the  future  may  have  in  store  should  Socialism 
gain  ground  and  obtain  a  momentary  majority  in  a  Colo¬ 
nial  House  of  Commons.  Self-government  in  regard 
to  tariffs  was  perhaps  a  necessary  concession,  since  tariffs 
must  be  regulated  largely  by  geographical  circumstance 
and  social  need.  Yet  the  imposition  of  protective  duties, 
like  the  Canadian  iron  duties,  specially  exclusive  of  the 
products  of  the  Imperial  country,  would  have  been  a  fit 
subject  for  restraint.  A  protective  duty  has  been  not 
unfairly  described  as  a  commercial  act  of  war  ;  and  of 
all  the*  strange  births  of  time  surely  none  is  stranger 
than  an  Empire,  in  the  glorious  and  perpetual  unity 
of  which  you  are  called  upon,  as  a  test  of  your  loyalty, 
to  profess  your  belief,  while  its  members  are  waging 
commercial  war  against  each  other.  Goldwin  Smith. 

JAPANESE  WOMEN. 
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T  APANESE  women  have  been  so  much  praised  for 
j  their  picturesque  appearance,  their  winsome  manners, 
and  their  smiling  faces,  that  most  writers  on  Japan  are 
apt  to  forget  that  the  women  of  the  Land  of  the  Rising 
Sun  are  persons  and  not  pictures,  factors  in  the  life  and 
future  of  the  nation  and  not  figments. 

Intellectually  Japan  stands  midway  between  the  East 
and  West,  permeated  by  a  refined  and  esthetic 
Orientalism  and  yet  strongly  influenced  by  modern 
science  and  thought :  it  is  a  country  more  worthy  of  study 
at  the  present  time  by  the  sociologist  and  ethnologist  than 
any  other.  Emancipated  but  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  from  the  tyranny  of  an  overmastering  feudalism, 
Japan  has  in  less  than  three  short  decades  attained 
to  liberty  of  the  individual,  freedom  of  education, 
representative  institutions,  and  naval  and  military  pre¬ 
eminence.  A  revolution  so  sudden  in  its  realization, 
so  great  in  its  effect  on  the  lives  of  the  people  of 
Japan,  has  not  been  without  deep  influence  on  the 
minds  and  status  of  its  women. 

The  traditional  view  of  the  feminine  ideal  in  Japan,  of 
the  character,  position,  and  work  of  a  woman,  to  attain 
to  which  she  is  educated  with  the  greatest  care,  is  in 
many  respects  a  high  one,  worthy  of  a  remarkable  people. 
The  Japanese  hold  that  the  chief  duty  of  a  woman,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  her  position,  is  gentle,  cheerful  service.  She 
is  trained  from  earliest  girlhood  to  control  and  check  the 
exhibition  of  all  emotions  disagreeable  to  others;  towear, 
whatever  she  may  suffer,  acheerful, pleasing  countenance; 
to  give  willing  service  and  obedience  to  her  parents,  her 


husband,  and  his  parents  ;  to  be  engaging  in  manner, 
neat  in  appearance,  unwearied  in  housekeeping,  and 
faithful  in  her  devotion  as  a  wife.  It  has  not  hitherto 
been  expected  of  the  Japanese  wife  that  she  should  be  the 
companion,  helpmeet,  and  counsellor  of  her  husband. 

In  order  to  render  her  unattractive  to  other  men  she 
used  to  shave  her  eyebrows  and  blacken  her  teeth 
immediately  after  marriage. 

Good  manners  and  courtesy  are  the  constant  rule  of 
life  in  Japan,  so  that  brutal  conduct  and  wife-beating, 
common  among  Christian  people,  are  unknown  there. 
But  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  various  drawbacks 
to  the  perfect  realization  of  married  bliss,  for  the  law  of 
Japan  allows  a  husband  to  return  his  wife  to  her  father 
for  the  most  trivial  reason,  or  to  introduce  one  or  more 
concubines  under  the  same  roof.  A  Japanese  woman 
can  at  no  age  be  said  to  belong  to  herself,  and  so 
deplorably  true  is  this  that  a  mother  can,  and  actually 
often  does,  sell  her  daughter  to  a  house  of  ill-fame  for  a 
term  of  years  without  its  being  considered  a  shameful 
and  lasting  disgrace  either  to  mother  or  daughter. 

The  Japanese  standard  of  life  and  duty  for  women, 
though  it  is  far  lower  than  the  ideal  of  womanhood  among 
Christian  nations,  has  resulted  in  producing  a  race  of 
gentle-mannered,  sweet-voiced  docile  women,  who  bear 
their  burdens  silently,  endure  sorrow  and  disappointment 
cheerfully,  and  who  by  obedience  have  learnt  the  Christian 
secret  of  unselfish  service  and  complete  self-abnegation. 
These  women,  living  quietly  in  their  paper  houses,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  will  of  parent  or  husband  or  mother-in- 
law,  have  now  begun  to  hear  the  words,  “  equality  of 
the  sexes,”  “freedom  of  the  individual,  “education, 
and  the  spirit  of  Japanese  womankind  has  been  stirred  to 
its  depths. 

When  the  restoration  or  revolution  took  place,  the 
Mikado,  then  only  a  boy  of  sixteen,  was  married  already 
to  a  lady  of  great  ability,  strength  of  character,  and 
depth  of  sympathy  ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  direct  influence 
of  the  Empress  that  the  education  of  girls  in  Japan  has 
progressed  simultaneously  with  that  of  boys.  It  is, 
moreover,  the  Empress  who  is  quietly  leading  her  country¬ 
women  to  the  attainment  of  the  greater  freedom  and  the 
deeper  influence  which  education  cannot  tail  to  give  the 
women  of  Japan. 

Periods  of  development  are  always  more  or  less  painful, 
and  it  is  feared  that  in  the  throes  of  the  new  birth  the 
old  ideal  may  be  lost,  the  charm  of  which  is  felt  by  every 
one  who  visits  Japan.  But  the  die  is  cast ;  there  is  now 
no  going  back  ;  and  the  women  of  Japan  must  be  trusted 
to  reach  by  liberty  a  higher  standard  than  that  achieved 
by  obedience. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  Meiji— that  is,  of  “enlightened  rule 
_ namely,  in  1872,  it  was  promulgated  by  royal  proclama¬ 
tion  that  “it  is  intended  that  henceforth  education  shall 
be  so  diffused  that  there  shall  not  be  a  village  with  an 
ignorant  family,  nor  a  family  with  an  ignorant  member. 
To  fulfil  this  splendid  promise,  an  elaborate  system  of 
national  education  has  been  adopted  in  which  girls  have 
almost  as  large  a  share  as  boys.  There  are  in  Japan 
elementary  schools  for  the  children  of  all  classes,  where 
boys  and  girls,  rich  and  poor,  are  taught  on  the  same 
benches.  The  next  step  in  the  educational  ladder  is  the 
middle  school.  The  boys’  middle  schools  correspond 
to  our  great  public  schools,  and  in  them  boys  are 
prepared  for  the  universities  or  for  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  life. 

The  girls’  middle  schools  are  like  our  public  day- 
schools,  The  education  given  is  excellent  and  quite 
up  to  all  modern  requirements,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  characteristic  elements  of  a  Japanese  lad>  s 
education  are  preserved.  I  remember  well  a  large  girls 
middle  school  at  Kioto  which  I  visited.  The  elec¬ 
trical  apparatus,  the  human  skeleton,  and  the  anatomi¬ 
cal  diagrams  in  the  lecture-room  showed  that  the  girl 
students  were  being  instructed  in  the  elements  ot 
modern  science.  The  traditional  accomplishments  ot  a 
Japanese  lady  were,  however,  not  forgotten,  and  there 
were  rooms  set  apart  for  giving  instruction  in  the 
arrangement  of  flowers,  the  details  of  the  tea  ceremony, 
and  in  playing  the  goto.  Without  proficiency  in  these 
three  accomplishments  no  Japanese  lady  is  thought  to 
be  completely  educated.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the 
class-rooms  wrere  empty,  for  all  the  students  wer 
gathered  in  the  large  lecture-hall  to  hear  a  discourse  y 
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the  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  on  the  duties  of 
women  in  relation  to  the  State. 

The  technical  and  the  industrial  schools  for  girls  in 
Japan  are  admirable  institutions.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  girls’  schools  is  undoubtedly  the  School  for 
Peeresses  at  Tokio.  In  this  the  Empress  takes  the 
keenest  interest ;  she  visits  the  school  every  week,  and 
knows  all  the  girls  by  name.  The  students  are 
daughters  of  the  “  daimios  ”  and  noblemen.  If  the 
Empress  had  not  herself  taken  the  lead  in  the  movement 
for  the  higher  education  of  the  women  of  the  noble 
classes  it  is  doubtful  if  Japanese  noblemen  would  have 
consented  to  send  their  girls  to  a  public  day-school  ; 
that  they  do  so  is  proof  of  the  earnestness  with  which 
the  Japanese  have  adopted  modern  Western  education. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  so  thorough  an  education 
so  seriously  undertaken  will  have  a  profound  influence 
on  the  character  and  future  of  the  women  of  Japan  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  while  they  gain  in  learning 
they  will  not  lose  in  charm,  and  that  though  they  borrow 
science  from  the  commonplace  West,  they  will  not  cease 
to  be  picturesque  and  artistic  Japanese  “  musmes.” 

Alice  M.  Hart. 


MR.  STANLEY  WEYMAN  AND  HIS  LATEST 

BOOK.* 

"VAT” HEN  reading  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman’s  romances  we 
*  *  are  reminded  again  and  again  of  a  paradox  of 
Carlyle  to  the  effect  that  every  man  has  one  book  in 
him.  The  statement,  it  seems  to  us,  conveys  an  un¬ 
merited  compliment  to  ninety-nine  persons  out  of  every 
hundred  ;  but  it  can  be  applied  with  truth  to  a  number 
of  writers,  and  in  especial  to  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman. 
Mr.  Weyman’s  view  of  life  is  vivid  ;  this  and  "that  passion 
and  emotion  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him  ;  he 
is  able  to  picture  a  couple  of  characters,  a  man  and  a 
girl,  with  some  clearness  and  no  little  fidelity  to  nature. 
This  narrowness  of  outlook  and  a  peculiar  pressure  of 
emotion,  uncontrolled  by  aesthetic  considerations,  make 
it  evident  that  it  is  love,  love  as  a  romantic  adoration 
rather  than  as  a  passion  or  a  tenderness-  though  wor¬ 
ship  does  not  necessarily  exclude  either — that  has 
made  Mr.  Weyman  a  writer.  We  may  go  further, 
and  admit  that  we  see  Mr.  Weyman  as  a  boy  whose 
ideal  is  a  brave  and  loyal  swordsman,  and  this  boy  is 
struck  down  in  later  life  by  admiration  of  a  beautitul  girl, 
blessed  or  cursed  with  a  very  imperious  temperament. 
We  talk  of  life,  and  picture  this  as  really  happening  to 
Mr.  Weyman,  for  various  reasons.  First  of  all,  the 
admiration  of  a  chivalrous  gentleman  for  a  high-spirited 
and  rather  vapid  girl  is  the  burden  of  Mr.  Weyman’s 
writing  :  it  is  the  only  theme  he  knows  ;  and  these  two 
are  the  only  characters  he  has  at  all  realized.  One  has 
only  to  compare  the  hero  and  heroine  of  “  A  Gentleman 
of  France”  with  the  hero  and  heroine  of  “  Under  the 
Red  Robe  (these  two  are  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman’s  best 
romances)  to  see  that  not  only  the  characters  are  the 
same  in  both  books  but  also  that  the  passion  is  the 
same.  In  each  case  the  girl  heroine  begins  by  show¬ 
ing  frank  contempt  for  the  hero,  which  contempt 
gradually  undergoes  a  sea-change  and  is  converted 
into  passionate  tenderness  by  his  dauntless  courage. 
In  none  of  his  other  books,  so  far  as  we  have  read, 
and  we  have  read  “The  Man  in  Black,”  “  The  Story  of 
Francis  Cludde,”  “My  Lady  Rotha,”  and  “From  the 
Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France,”  is  there  any  draw¬ 
ing  of  character  superior  to  that  found  in  transpontine 
melodrama.  Even  the  sketch  of  Margaret  Brandon  in 
“The  Story  of  Francis  Cludde”  is  commonplace,  and  is 
left  unfinished  just  when  the  character  might  be  best 
revealed  :  we  are  in  doubt  why  she  married  a  poor 
gentleman,  and,  indeed,  whether  she  loves  her  husband 
or  the  boy-hero  of  the  tale.  And  even  the  two  characters 
which  Mr.  Weyman  has  really  tried  to  depict  do  not 
live  for  us.  He  has  made  them  peculiar,  and  yet  their 
individuality  is  not  convincing.  His  hero  suffers  under 
grievous  disabilities  of  age  and  fortune,  but  none  of 
nature,  if  we  except  his  brainlessness  ;  and  the  heroine’s 
pride  and  hastiness  of  temper  are,  so  to  speak,  the 
'itting  background  of  her  beauty  and  eminent  virtues. 
The  repetition  of  the  same  pair  of  characters  and  the 
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same  theme,  and  the  insistence  on  the  same  details 
as  chief  points  in  two  stories  that  should  aim  at  being 
different,  all  point  imperatively  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  author’s  personal  experience  is  his  stock-in-trade  ; 
imagination  does  nothing  for  him.  If  we  leave  out  of 
the  account  his  solitary  contribution  to  psycholog}',  the 
description  of  a  girl’s  love  that  passes  from  irrational 
contempt  to  reverential  devotion,  we  find  that  Mr. 
Stanley  Weyman’s  sole  claim  to  originality  consists  in 
the  power  and  charm  with  which  he  tells  a  story  that 
depends  for  its  interest  on  incidents.  He  comes  to  us, 
not  as  an  artist  to  whom  personal  experience  is  but  the 
clay  out  of  which  he  models  his  figures,  but  as  a  man 
who  wants  to  unburden  his  soul  by  telling  again  and 
again  the  story  of  his  own  life  in  a  romantic  way. 
But  in  spite  of  all  his  defects,  Mr.  Weyman  is  a  good 
story-teller.  He  knows  nearly  all  the  tricks  by  which 
interest  is  sustained,  and  he  never  fumbles  a  climax. 
Of  course  he  is  not  among  the  great  masters  of  story¬ 
telling — that  we  do  not  claim  for  him..  He  does  not 
know  how  to  begin  a  narrative  leisurely,  filling  up  his 
introduction  with  cunning  details  that  give  the  sense  of 
reality,  and,  as  soon  as  this  object  is  attained,  increase 
his  speed  so  as  to  outstrip  the  reader’s  impatience  and 
hurry  him  breathless  to  the  close.  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman 
is,  as  one  might  say,  a  good  amateur,  and  that  is  all. 
His  style,  too,  though  direct  and  clear,  is  tricked  out  with 
the  usual  romantic  tags  ;  it  is  not  that  simple,  easy, 
transparent  garment,  which  shows  the  form  like  a  vest 
of  woven  silk.  Still,  among  the  host  of  amateurs 
who  do  not  know  the  primary  conditions  of  their  art, 
Mr.  Weyman  stands  out  as  a  sort  of  champion  ;  he  will 
never  tell  a  story  as  well  as  the  best  professionals,  like 
Dumas  and  Maupassant,  but  he  has  some  native  gift  to 
atone  for  his  lack  of  training.  We  are  sorry  to  think 
that  he  has  done  his  best  work  ;  he  may  handle  again 
the  theme  he  treated  in  “The  Gentleman  of  France  ” 
and  “Under  the  Red  Robe,”  and  by  reason  of  long 
practice  write  a  better  book  than  either  of  these;  but 
nothing  new  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  his  pen. 

For  this  reason  Mr.  Weyman’s  new  book,  “From  the 
Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France,”  did  not  excite  in  us 
any  keen  anticipations  of  pleasure,  and  we  were  not 
mistaken.  The  book  is  a  collection  of  short  stories 
purporting  to  be  written  by  M.  de  Rosny,  that  Minister 
of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  who  was  afterwards  the 
Due  de  Sully,  and  with  whom  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman’s 
readers  are  already  sufficiently  acquainted.  The  stories 
are  nothing  but  a  series  of  anecdotes,  some  of  them  wel 
told,  as  “The  Tennis  Balls,”  “The  Lost  Cipher,”  “The 
Man  of  Monceaux,”  and  “The  Cat  and  the  King”; 
others  of  them  moderately  interesting,  like  “  The 
Governor  of  Gu^ret,”  “  Farming  the  Taxes,”  and  “  At 
Fontainebleau”  ;  while  at  least  one,  “The  Open  Shutter,” 
is  inordinately  stupid,  exciting  curiosity  without  ever 
satisfying  it.  From  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
500  pages  there  is  scarcely  an  attempt  at 
characterization.  Sully  is  sketched  so  that  we  find 
it  impossible  to  give  any  of  his  qualities  save 
loyalty  to  his  master,  a  shrewd  sense  of  justice, 
and  a  certain  humour  ;  he  never  lives  for  a  moment. 
And  in  doing  thus  badly  Mr.  Weyman  has  missed  a 
great  opportunity.  The  real  Sully,  as  we  see  him  in 
history  and,  above  all,  in  his  own  memoirs,  is  a  very 
interesting  person  indeed.  As  Voltaire  says,  “  He  had 
only  a  sense  of  order  and  a  knowledge  of  detail,  but  no 
genius,  while  Henry  IV.  had  both  genius  and  the  sense 
of  order.”  A  splendid  pair  of  figures  these,  particularly 
when  we  consider  all  Sully’s  little  peculiarities,  which 
are  also  the  peculiarities  of  his  time.  Sully  was  a  firm 
believer  in  astrology,  and  a  dozen  instances  of  his  intense 
superstition  are  recorded.  Nevertheless,  he  has  some 
insight ;  he  is  always  complaining  of  the  Parliament  ; 
he  declares  that  if  reason  and  justice  are  ever  to  be  seen 
on  this  earth,  they  will  be  found  in  a  single  great  man,  and 
not  in  a  multitude  of  mediocrities.  He  cherished  the  eco¬ 
nomic  heresies  of  his  time;  he  would  not  allow  coins  to  be 
moved  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  nor 
foreign  coins  to  pass  into  circulation.  He  opposed  the 
manufacturing  of  silk  and  tapestry  which  Henry  IV. 
founded  in  spite  of  him.  He  was  avaricious,  too,  at  the 
cost  of  the  public  revenue.  In  fine,  Sully  was  a 
character  in  whom  we  might  have  been  shown  the  very 
form  and  pressure  of  the  age,  whereas  Henry  IV.,  his 
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master,  was  a  genius  who  out-topped  his  century,  and 
is  now  and  then  a  modern  by  force  of  intuitive  genius. 
Without  pushing  the  matter  further,  we  may  admit 
-Chat  this  collection  of  stories  is  one  of  Mr.  Stanley 
Weyman’s  worst  books. 


best  singers 


THE  CHEAP  OPERA  SEASON. 


WHEN,  I  wonder,  will  these  impresarios  learn  that 
an  audience  which  pays  half-a-guinea  for  its  stall 
■wants  just  as  high,  if  not  a  higher,  quality  of  entertain¬ 
ment  as  an  audience  which  pays  a  whole  guinea,  and 
will  always  scorn  the  idea  of  taking  a  lower  quality  ? 
Season  has  followed  season  of  cheap  opera,  and  each  in 
succession  has  ignominiously  failed,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Mr.  Lago's  season  at  the  Shaftesbury, 
when  the  sudden  popularity  of  “Cavalleria,  then  shown 
to  the  London  public  for  the  first  time,  made  a  difference 
to  the  box-office.  And  still  the  managerial  mind  seems 
to  suffer  from  the  old  inability  to  comprehend  in  the 
least  what  happens  when  prices  are  lowered.  The 
guinea  people  stay  away,  as,  indeed,  they  would  anyhow 
in  the  autumn,  whether  prices  were  high  or  low.  The 
yiftlf-guinea  people  of  the  dear  season  descend  and  fill 
their  vacant  places  ;  the  five- shilling  people  take  the 
half-guinea  seats  ;  and  the  gallery  is  packed  partly  with 
those  who  will  pay  ashilling  or  eighteenpence  but  imagine 
they  cannot  afford  the  half-crown  charged  in  the  summer, 
and  partly  with  those  who  do  attend  in  the  summer, 
hut  follow  the  thrifty  rule  of  taking  the  cheapest  in  all 
circumstances,  just  as  the  stalls  are  leavened  by  a  number 
who  pay  their  guinea  in  the  summer  with  more  cheerful¬ 
ness  than  their  half-guinea  in  the  autumn,  but  love  opera 
with  sufficient  ardour  to  take  it  in  all  circumstances. 
This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  cheap  audience  is 
as  critical*,  as  exacting  in  its  demands  for  a  good  all- 
round  performance,  as  the  dear  one.  Opera  in  the 
summer  is  mainly  a  social  function,  and  the  artistic 
yearnings  of  its  supporters  seem  fully  gratified  if  scenery 
-and  mountings  are  opulent,  and  the  favourites,  Plan^on, 
Eames,  Melba,  Patti,  may  be  heard.  Their  taste  in 
pure  vocalism  is  perhaps  a  little  finer,  a  little  truer,  than 
that  of  the  autumn  audience,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
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the  very  points  which  the  autumn  audience,  knowing  it 
cannot  expect  very  exquisite  vocalism,  is  likely  to  stipu¬ 
late  for.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  these  things  should 
not  be  given.  The  larger  harvest  reaped  by  the  box-office 
in  the  summer  is  devoured  in  the  shape  of  the  exorbitant 
fees  demanded  by  the  favourites,  those  children  of  joy, 
spoilt  for  a  season,  then  cast  into  the  gutter.  When 
the  favourites  are  absent  and  the  box-office  languishes 
a  little,  the  only  result  ought  to  be  the  reaching  of  a 
higher  general  level,  the  more  even  maintenance  of  a 
fair  degree  of  excellence  ;  for  the  financial  resources  of 
the  management  remain  much  the  same,  and  its  mental 
resources  cease  to  be  drained  by  the  eternal  contin¬ 
gencies  that  the  star  system  brings,  with  it.  This  is 
precisely  what  the  entrepreneur  has  hitherto  declined  to 
see.  His  motto  has  always  been  that  anything  would 
do  for  a  cheap  season.  The  end  of  it  is  that  a  cheap 
season  has  come  to  be  a  synonym  for  a  careless  season, 
a  season  of  avoidable  disasters,  of  singers  put  into 
wrong  parts,  of  general  hicklety-picklety  ;  and  the  ill 
repute  into  which  it  is  fallen  makes  the  task  ot  altering 
the  state  of  affairs  doubly  difficult. 

Whether  the  present  season,  organized  by  Mr.  E.  C. 
Hedmondt,  will  prove  on  the  whole  an  exception  or  an 
-exemplification  of  the  rule  cannot  yet  be  quite  deter¬ 
mined.  The  opening  night,  when  “  Tannhauser  ”  was 
given,  was  so  very  unlucky  that  it  looked  as  if  we  were 
merely  to  have  another  specimen  of  cheap  opera  and 
nasty.  On  the  other  hand,  Wednesday  night’s  repre¬ 
sentation  of  “The  Valkyrie  ”  was  in  many  respects  so 
perfect,  so  very  far  beyond  any  previous  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  Wagner  music-drama  in  this  country,  that  it 
gave  one  reason  to  hope  that  Mr.  Hedmondt  had  taken 
to  heart  the  sad  experience  of  his  predecessors.  Were 
“The  Valkyrie”  done  every  night,  or  the  other  operas 
done  by  the  same  artists  (with  the  sole  exception  of  Mr. 
Hedmondt)  who  did  “  The  Valkyrie,”  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  season  would  show  that  cheap  opera  can 
be  artisticandyetprofitable.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Hedmondt 
takes  part  in  most  of  the  other  operas  and  some  of  his 


_ _  _ do  not ;  and,  still  more  unfortunately,  the 

other  operas  are  conducted  by  a  gentleman  who  is  not 
Mr.  Henschel,  nor  to  be  compared  with  Mr.  Henschel. 
The  orchestra  is  a  capital  one,  but  the  best  bandsmen  in 
the  world  could  do  justice  neither  to  themselves  nor  the 
music  they  play  with  such  a  conductor  as  Mr.  Feld.  To 
be  fair  to  this  gentleman,  he  seems  to  know  the  scores 
well  enough,  but  it  is  his  unhappy  custom  to  mark  the 
time  with  his  elbows  and  not  his  baton.  The  view  from 
the  stalls  is  impressive,  and  I  will  not  deny  that  it  may 
be  good  value  for  one’s  half-a-guinea  ;  but  as  the  band 
cannot  see  Mr.  Feld’s  elbows,  and  his  various  random 
gesticulations  and  beaming  countenance,  though  ex¬ 
hilarating,  are  not  particularly  significant,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  trombones,  on  one  side  of  the  orchestra, 
and  the  horns,  on  the  other,  instead  of  playing  a  passage 
in  unison,  introduce  a  pretty  little  canon  not  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  composer  ;  and  then  those  greedy  persons 
who  want  to  take  in  their  half-guinea’s  worth  through  their 
ears  and  not  their  eyes,  must  feel  strongly  inclined  to  go 
and  demand  their  money  back.  Now  that  Mr.  J.  M. 
Glover  has  proved  his  prowess  by  conducting  “  Faust” 
infinitely  better  than  (probably)  most  of  us  dreamed  hej 
could,  there  is  no  reason  for  giving  Mr.  Feld  a  free! 
hand  to  mangle  masterpieces  night  after  night.  But; 
there  are  other  defects  to  be  removed  besides  Mr.  Feld. 
Mr.  Hedmondt  is  his  own  stage-manager,  and  in 
“Tannhauser”  and  “Lohengrin”  the  consequences 
were  dire.  For  instance,  the  living  picture  by  which 
Venus  hopes  to  induce  Tannhauser  to  stay  with  her — 
living  pictures  being  presumably  a  fascinating  novelty 
in  the  Wartburg  at  the  period — was  shown  while 
Tannhauser  had  his  back  turned,  so  that  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  get  away  seemed  less  reasonable  to  her  than  to  us. 


Again,  the  most  striking  architectural  feature  in  the 


roadside  scene  was  a  huge  pair  of  steps,  which  made 
one  wonder  whether  the  Landgrave  was  having  his  castle 
fitted  with  electric  light,  and  when  later  the  evening  star 
shone  out  on  the  end  of  an  obvious  flagstaff  it  looked  as 
though  that  had  been  thecase  andthe  Landgrave  was  now 
trying  how  the  light  worked.  Then  in  “  Lohengrin  ”  the 
trumpeters  marched  down  to  the  footlights  to  blow  a 
blast  for  Elsa’s  champion  in  the  accustomed  manner, 
only  they  neglected  to  wait  until  the  King  had  given  the 
command.  In  the  bridal  procession  each  lady  in  turn 
hooked  herself  upon  a  nail  just  as  she  came  on  and  had 
to  be  disengaged  ;  and  the  whole  chorus  giggled,  and 
flirted,  and  talked  in  a  manner  which  would  scarcely  be 
tolerated  in  a  musical  critic’s  private  box.  None  of  these 


shortcomings  and  excesses  are  inevitable  :  they  might 


all  be  got  *rid  of  easily  by  the  primitive  expedient  of 
engaging  a  competent  stage-manager,  or,  better  still,  by 
Hedmondt  himself  stage-managing  as  well  as  he  did 


Mr. 


in  “  Faust  ”  and  leaving  more  than  he  does  at  present 
of  the  principal  tenor  parts  to  singers  who  can  do  them 
approximate  justice. 

For  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  “  Lohengrin  ”  and 
“Tannhauser”  the  great  blot  upon  the  undertaking 
appeared  to  be  Mr.  Hedmondt.  In  him  seemed  to  meet 
all  the  evils  devised  by  the  actor-manager  since  Provi¬ 
dence,  with  wider  ken  than  ours,  first  sent  the  combina¬ 
tion  to  plague  mankind.  His  acting  was  amateurish, 
insincere,  his  voice  wiry  and  given  to  wandering  out  ot 
the  key,  his  person  not  at  all  adapted  to  heroic  parts, 
and  all  his  conceptions  so  shifty  and  wavering  that  to 
follow  his  Tannhauser  or  Lohengrin  fatigued  one  like 
watching  a  conjuror  balance  a  plate  on  the  end  of  a 
stick.  But  in  “  The  Valkyrie  ”  his  Siegmund  was  clear, 
definite,  and  consistent,  blending  heroism  and  pathos  in 
just  proportions ;  his  voice  was  more  robust,  his  intonation 
more  accurate,  and  the  bearskin,  which  was  nearly  all 
he  had  on,  served  at  any  rate  to  hide  the  jerkiness  of  his 
gestures.  I  am  told  that  Mr.  Hedmondt  is  so  wrapt  up 
in  his  undertaking  that  he  comes  to  the  theatre  every 
morning  at  ten  o’clock,  and  does  everything  himself  ex¬ 
cept  sweep  the  floor  ;  but  surely  it  is  a  mistaken  policy 
to  work  so  hard  all  day  at  what  is  not  his  proper  busi¬ 
ness  that  he  cannot  sing  at  night !  It  is  only  with 
what  Mr.  Hedmondt  does  at  night  that  the  audience  has 
anyr  concern,  and  if  he  does  not  please  them  then  they 
will  hardly  make  allowance  for  what  he  has  done  ah 
day.  Either  let  him  engage  a  competent  stage-manager, 
so  that  his  singing  may  be  fairly  judged  on  its  merits, 
or  give  up  singingfor  the  present  season,  in  which  case  nc 
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one  except  the  charwoman  will  have  any  reason  to  com¬ 
plain,  even  if  he  goes  so  far  as  to  sweep  the  floor  himself. 
Of  the  other  artists,  with  the  single  notable  exception  of 
Mr.  David  Bispham,  little  need  be  said.  They  mostly 
have  a  tendency  to  sentimentality  or  melodrama,  and  in 
more  than  one  case  this  is  a  pity.  But  for  melodrama 
(“houw  loike  us  thor  sheemung”  is  surely  SurreyTheatre 
rather  than  high-class  opera !)  Mr.  Bevan’s  Hunding 
would  have  been  a  magnificent  interpretation  of  a  part 
which  is  so  difficult  that  the  best  German  singers  who 
have  hitherto  visited  us  have  not  done  it  half  so  well  as 
Mr.  Bevan  did,  in  spite  of  his  one  bad  fault.  But  for  sen¬ 
timentality  Miss  Esty’s  Elizabeth  would  have  compared 
with  Miss  Macintyre’s  and  come  within  measurable 
distance  of  Albani's.  Mr.  Brozel,  highly  gifted  as  he  is, 
seems  bent  on  ruining  himself  by  singing  parts  that  are 
as  yet  very  much  beyond  him  ;  and  besides,  he  has  culti¬ 
vated  a  defect  of  person  which  fatally  interferes  with 
his  playing  romantic  characters  without  appearing  ridi¬ 
culous.  There  are,  I  believe,  many  excellent  establish¬ 
ments  where  on  the  most  moderate  terms  he  might 
speedily  be  rendered  fit  to  appear  upon  the  stage  again. 

It  would  be  a  poor  kindness  to  Mr.  Hedmondt  to  raise 
a  paean  of  praise,  while  overlooking  the  defects  which  may 
hinder  his  scheme  from  winning  the  success  it  doubtless 
deserves.  But  it  would  be  less  kind  still — and  no  one 
can  feel  other  than  kindly  disposed  to  Mr.  Hedmondt 
— to  close  without  acknowledging  the  artistic  skill  and 
conscience,  the  tireless  industry  and  enthusiasm,  which 
must  have  gone  to  secure  the  unique  performance  of 
“The  Valkyrie.”  I  have  not  space  for  a  detailed 
appreciation,  and  can,  therefore,  merely  briefly  refer  to 
Mr.  Bispham’s  imposing  Wotan,  Miss  Susan  Strong’s 
delightful,  if  the  least  trifle  monotonous,  Sieglinde,  and 
MadameLilian  Tree’s  delicately  beautiful  conception,  and 
occasionally  beautiful  execution,  of  the  part  ofBrunnhilde. 
Mr.  Henschel  is  a  conductor  of  whom  I  have  no  very 
high  opinion,  but  only  superlatives  are  appropriate  to 
his  work  on  this  occasion.  I  trembled  for  the  Fire 
scene,  but  after  the  unnecessary  hitch  at  the  start  it  came 
off  gorgeously.  And  as  “  The  Valkyrie  ”  seems  to  be  the 
opera  Mr.  Hedmondt  can  do  best,  and  it  is  practically  a 
novelty,  I  am  inclined  to  recommend  him  to  put  his  trust 
in  that — in  that,  and  attention  to  the  many  little  matters 
which  previous  cheap  season  managers  have  neglected — - 
for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  present  season. 

J.  F.  R. 

PINERO  AS  HE  IS  ACTED. 

“The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt.”  A  new  and  original 
comedy,  in  three  acts.  By  Arthur  W.  Pinero. 
Comedy  Theatre,  16  October,  1895. 

“  Poor  Mr.  Potton.”  A  new  and  original  farce,  in 
three  acts.  By  Clarence  Hamlyn  and  H.  M.  . 
Pauli.  Vaudeville  Theatre,  10  October,  1895. 

THIS  time  Mr.  Pinero  has  succeeded.  “The  Benefit 
of  the  Doubt”  is  worth  “  The  Profligate,”  “  Mrs. 
Tanqueray,”  and  “  Mrs.  Ebbsmith  ”  rolled  into  one  and 
multiplied  by  ten.  It  is  melancholy  to  have  to  add  that 
it  has  broken  the  back  of  our  London  stage,  and  may 
even  fail  through  the  sniffing  monotony  and  dreary 
ugliness  of  the  acting  ;  but  about  the  merit  of  the  play 
there  can  be  no  question.  Mr.  Pinero,  concentrating 
himself  on  a  phase  of  life  and  sentiment  which  he 
thoroughly  understands,  has  extracted  abundant  drama 
from  it,  and  maintained  it  at  an  astonishingly  high 
and  even  pressure  for  two  hours,  without  for  a  moment 
being  driven  back  on  the  woman  with  a  past,  the  cynical 
libertine  peer,  the  angel  of  purity,  the  Cayley  Drummle 
confidant,  or  any  other  of  the  conventional  figures  which 
inevitably  appear  in  his  plays  whenever  he  conceives 
himself  to  be  dealing  as  a  sociologist  with  public  ques¬ 
tions  of  which  he  has  no  solid  knowledge,  but  only 
a  purely  conventional  and  theatrical  conceit.  In  “  The 
Benefit  of  the  Doubt  ”  he  keeps  within  the  territory 
he  has  actually  explored  ;  and  the  result  is  at  once 
apparent  in  the  higher  dramatic  pressure,  the  closer- 
knit  action,  the  substitution  of  a  homogeneous  slice 
of  life  for  the  old  theatrical  sandwich  of  sentiment 
and  comic  relief,  and  the  comparative  originality, 
naturalness,  and  free  development  of  the  characters. 
Even  in  the  machinery  by  which  the  persons  of  the 
play  are  got  on  and  off  the  stage  there  is  a  marked 


improvement.  It  is  artificial  enough  —  Mr.  Pinero 
has  not  exactly  been  born  again — but  at  least  there 
are  no  intercepted  letters,  or  sendings  of  one  set 
of  people  to  France  and  another  to  India  in  order  to 
enable  a  lady  to  arrive  unexpectedly  or  a  gentleman  to 
walk  in  by  night  at  the  drawing-room  window.  There 
certainly  is  one  nocturnal  visit  through  a  window ;  but  it 
is  pardonable  ;  and  for  the  rest,  the  people  come  and  go  in 
a  normal  and  respectable  manner.  The  play  is  of  a 
frivolous  widow  with  three  fast,  slangy',  pretty  daughters, 
two  of  them  married.  An  amiable  young  gentleman 
named  John  Allingham,  tormented  by  a  frightfully 
jealous  wife,  confides  his  miseries  to  one  of  the  married- 
daughters,  a  Mrs.  Fraser  (Fraser  being  much  away  from 
home).  The  jealous  Mrs.  Allingham  sues  for  a  judicial 
separation,  and  the  play  opens  at  the  point  where  her 
petition  is  refused.  Mrs.  Fraser,  however,  only  escapes 
very  narrowly,  as  the  Judge  comments  strongly  on  her 
indiscretion,  and  suggests  nothing  more  complimentary 
for  her  than  “the  benefit  of  the  doubt.”  When  Mr.  Fraser 
comes  home,  he  acts  on  this  suggestion  so  very' 
grudgingly'  that  Mrs.  Fraser  rushes  off  to  throw  herseli 
upon  the  more  sympathetic  Allingham.  But  that  ill- 
starred  example  of  the  perils  of  excessive  good-nature 
has  meanwhile  succumbed  to  his  wife’s  appeal  for  a 
reconciliation,  she  being  nearly  as  violent  in  her  remorse 
as  in  her  jealousy,  and  much  less  reasonable.  There 
you  have  your  drama  :  first,  in  the  suspense  of  awaiting 
the  verdict,  ended  by  the  return  of  Mrs.  Fraser  from  the 
divorce  courtto  face  out  herdisgrace  before  her  family  and 
be  driven  to  desperation  by  the  rebuff  from  her  husband  ; 
and  second,  her  arrival  at  Allingham’s  house  just  as  the 
demon  of  jealousy  has  been  reinstalled  there  on  the 
domestic  throne.  In  handling  all  this  Mr.  Pinero  is 
never  at  a  loss.  He  knows  what  pretty'  daughters  and 
frivolous  mothers  are  like  in  those  circles  which  used  to 
be  called  demi-mondaine  before  that  distinction  was 
audaciously'  annexed  by  people  who  are  not  motidaine  at 
all ;  he  knows  what  the  divorce  court  and  the  newspapers 
mean  to  them  ;  he  knows  what  a  jealous  woman  is 
like  ;  and  he  has  dramatized  them  all  with  an  intensity 
never  attained  by  him  before.  Consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  he  has  this  time  seen  his  world  as  it  really 
is  :  that  is,  a  world  which  never  dreams  of  bothering  its 
little  head  with  large  questions  or  general  ideas.  He  no 
longer  attempts  to  dress  up  Mrs.  Ponsonby  de  Tompkins 
like  Mrs.  Besant,  and  to  present  the  ridiculous  result  as 
a  portrait  of  atypical  modern  “  advanced  ”  woman  :  he 
sticks  to  the  Bayswater-Kensington  genre ,  of  which  he  is 
a  master.  He  does  not  even  adulterate  it  with  conven¬ 
tional  stage  sentiment  :  for  instance,  none  of  Mrs. 
Emptage’s  fast  and  rather  raffish  daughters  burst  into 
tears  at  the  thought  of  the  holy  purity  of  their  sixteenth 
year,  when  they  could  look  angels  in  the  face  unashamed, 
as  Paula  Tanqueray  did.  His  early  weaknesses  have 
disappeared  along  with  his  late  affectations  ;  and  the 
happy  issue  is  the  best  serious  play  he  has  yet  produced. 

The  subject  of  the  acting  is  almost  too  painful  to  face. 
The  second  act,  which  lasts  for  more  than  an  hour,  is 
pervaded  by  the  violently  jealous  wife.  She  only  leaves 
the  stage  to  give  place  to  her  wearied  and  desperate 
rival,  who  ends  by  drinking  champagne  cup  to  save 
herself  from  fainting,  and,  having  fed  on  nothing  all 
day  but  excitement,  naturally  gets  tipsy  and  hysterical. 
Such  scenes,  however  moving  and  interesting  they 
may  be,  and  however  skilfully  written,  can  only  be  made 
tolerable  by  sheer  beauty  of  execution.  Tact  and 
experience — the  best  substitutes  our  unfortunate  stage 
can  offer — may  do  something  to  steer  the  perform¬ 
ance  clear  of  positive  offensiveness ;  but  tact  and 
experience  are  not  enough  :  unless  the  lines  are  spoken 
by  voices  of  which  the  ear  never  tires,  with  gestures  and 
action  which  never  lose  their  fascination,  the  result  can 
be  no  better  than  a  disagreeable  experience,  drawing 
a  crowd  and  holding  it  only  as  a  street  accident  does. 
The  reason  why  the  second  act  made  the  audience- 
uneasy  was  that  long  before  the  end  of  it  we  had  had 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  not  of  the  play,  but  of 
the  performers.  We  all  know  the  melodramatic  style 
which  grew  up  in  the  days  when  actors  who  played 
“emotional”  parts  habitually  got  themselves  into  the 
requisite  maudlin  condition  by  making  themselves  half 
drunk.  This  was  the  true  origin  of  the  detestable 
veiled  voice  and  muzzy  utterance  which  no  longer  pre- 
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du;e  any  illusion  except  that  of  the  odour  of  spirits. 
The  actor  of  the  past  did  not  walk  across  the  stage  to 
open  the  door  :  he  plunged  headlong  at  the  handle, 
and,  when  he  had  safely  grasped  it,  rolled  his  eye 
round  to  give  some  pretence  of  dramatic  significance 
to  an  action  which  really  expressed  nothing  but  his 
doubts  as  to  his  ability  to  walk  straight.  He  hung 
over  the  furniture,  leant  against  the  staircase,  wallowed, 
collapsed  tragically  when  he  sat  down,  did  everything, 
in  short,  to  conceal  his  condition  and  cover  up  the 
absence  of  that  clear,  sober,  elegant  speech  and  move¬ 
ment  which  mark  the  self-possessed  and  accomplished 
artist.  The  old  drunken  habits  have  nearly  passed 
away— at  least,  I  hope  future  generations  of  critics  will 
not  often  have  to  write  sympathetic  obituary  notices 
deploring  the  “breakdown  in  health”  of  actors  and 
actresses  who  notoriously  drank  themselves  first  off  the 
stage  and  then  out  of  the  world — but  the  style  of  acting 
that  arose  in  the  days  when  everybody  drank  remains 
with  us  as  a  senseless  superstition,  and  is  still  labori¬ 
ously  acquired  and  cultivated  by  perfectly  sober  actors. 
Unhappily  for  Mr.  Pinero’s  play,  Mr.  Leonard  Boyne, 
who  probably  has  no  suspicion  of  the  real  origin  of  the 
traditional  style  of  play  of  which  he  has  made  himself, 
next  to  Mr.  Charles  Warner,  the  most  popular  exponent, 
played  John  Allingham  as  he  would  have  played  an 
Adelphi  or  Drury  Lane  hero.  Miss  Lily  Hanbury,  as  the 
jealous  Mrs.  Allingham,  soon  proved  the  weakness  of  our 
system  of  promoting  young  ladies  to  leading  parts  on 
the  strength  of  good  looks  and  general  intelligence  and 
address.  Miss  Hanbury  acted  as  acting  is  understood 
on  the  London  stage.  That  is,  she  expressed  emotion 
by  catching  the  left  side  of  her  under  lip  between  her 
front  teeth,  and  twisting  the  right  corner  as  much  out 
of  its  natural  place  as  possible.  She  cried,  and  declared 
that  she  wras  “  bad,”  meaning  thaLshe  w^as  mad.  Her 
voice,  which  careful  cultivation  might  by  this  time  have 
made  a  very  agreeable  one,  still  has  all  its  girlish, 
nasal  character.  Five  minutes  of  Mr.  Boyne  and  Miss 
Hanbury,  doing  some  light  and  pleasant  wrork  in  an 
ordinary  play,  would  leave  the  impression  that  they  were 
charming  and  clever  people,  and  encourage  our  fatuous 
satisfaction  with  the  most  incompetent  profession  in  the 
world  ;  but  half  an  hour  of  them — such  a  half-hour  as 
Mr.  Pinero  has  set  them— may  I  never  spend  such 
another  !  They  did  their  best ;  but  they  were  hopelessly 
overparted.  As  to  Miss  Winifred  Emery,  she  received 
boundless  applause  ;  but  as  it  burst  out  in  all  its  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  the  first  act,  before  she  had  uttered  a  word  or 
made  a  gesture,  it  may  safely  be  discounted.  All  the 
same,  Miss  Emery  played  astonishingly  well,  consider¬ 
ing  that  she  is  virtually  a  beginner  at  work  so  diffi¬ 
cult  as  that  cut  out  for  her  by  Mr.  Pinero.  She 
was,  of  course,  powerfully  aided  by  her  natural  charm,  • 
and  by  the  confidence  in  it  which  experience  has  given  her. 
The  champagne  scene  and  the  passages  of  querulous 
lassitude  were  frankly  realistic ;  and  I  rather  doubt 
whether  a  less  pretty  and  popular  lady  dare  have 
treated  them  so  without  greater  art  to  help  her.  Even  as 
it  was,  Miss  Emery  sometimes  lost  her  style  and  allowed 
her  intonation  to  become  decidedly  disagreeable.  But 
for  the  most  part,  and  especially  in  the  first  act,  she 
got  far  beyond  any  point  I  have  seen  her  reach 
before,  and,  indeed,  beyond  any  point  that  is  commonly 
reached  by  our  London  “  leading  ladies.”  She  evidently 
only  wants  plenty  of  that  sort  of  work  to  make  her, 
within  the  limits  of  her  temperament,  a  highly  accom¬ 
plished  actress. 

Miss  Rose  Leclercq,  not  this  time  condemned  to  play 
the  usual  caricature  of  herself,  had  a  real  part,  and  played 
it  with  real  distinction.  The  other  parts  are  of  the  usual 
type  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  require  a  certain  professional 
habit  for  their  effective  presentation,  but  involve  little 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  acting.  The  best  of  them  are 
in  the  hands  of  Miss  Esme  Beringer,  Mr.  Cyril  Maude, 
and  Mr.  Aubrey  Fitzgerald.  Mr.  Pinero,  always  a  bad 
hand  at  casting  a  play,  has  not  fitted  Miss  Beringer 
very  happily — more ’s  the  pity,  as  she  is  one  of  the  few 
young  actresses  now  on  the  stage  wrho  have  studied  their 
profession,  or  even  realized  that  there  is  anything  to 
study  in  it. 

“  Poor  Mr.  Potton,”  at  the  Vaudeville,  is  called  a 
farce,  even  a  new  and  original  farce  ;  but  it  is  hardly 
more  than  a  romp.  However,  it  is  tolerably  good  fun 


of  its  kind,  childish  fun  mostly  as  regards  the  action, 
clever  fun  occasionally  as  regards  the  lines.  The  scenes, 
especially  the  last  act,  are  not  at  all  ill-planned  :  there 
is  a  certain  incongruity  between  the  jejune  flimsiness  of 
the  general  notion  of  the  play  and  the  comparative 
solidity  and  intelligence  with  which  it  is  put  together. 
Probably  this  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  collabora¬ 
tion  between  Mr.  Clarence  Hamlyn  and  Mr.  Pauli. 
From  the  critical  point  of  view  the  play  is  chiefly 
interesting  as  an  example  of  the  extent  to  which  brutality 
and  silliness  are  still  in  demand  in  our  theatres,  just  as 
the  performance  is  an  example  of  the  impudent  artless¬ 
ness  with  which  long  scenes  can  be  gabbled  through  on 
the  London  stage  without  provoking  as  much  criticism 
as  a  company  of  children  performing  in  a  nursery  would 
receive  from  their  parents.  The  brutality  is,  of  course, 
unconscious,  though  that  is  an  excellent  reason  for  a 
critical  attempt  to  induce  some  consciousness  of  it.  The 
fun  of  the  play  lies  in  the  engagement  of  Mr.  Potton 
(Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith)  to  an  elderly  and  several 
times  widowed  heroine  (Miss  Gladys  Homfrey).  Miss 
Gladys  Homfrey  is  a  lady  of  very  ample  proportions. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  estimate  the  excess  .of  her 
weight  over  that  of  Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith  with  pre¬ 
cision  :  let  me  put  it  roughly  and  safely  at  not  less  than 
fifty  pounds.  Need  I  add  that  the  main  joke  in  “  Pyor 
Mr.  Potton”  is  the  spectacle  of  Miss  Homfrey  throwing 
herself  ponderously  on  Mr.  Grossmith’s  neck,  and  being 
petted  and  kissed  and  courted  by  him.  I  am  obliged  to 
make  the  strange  confession  that  I  do  not  enjoy  this  sort 
of  stage  effect ;  though  I  admit  that  the  guffaws  which 
it  invariably  elicits  show  that  London  audiences  do  not 
agree  with  me.  Mr.  Gilbert  quite  understood  his  public 
when  he  furnished  his  operas  so  carefully  with  stout  and 
mature  ladies  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  fun  of 
their  age  and  figure.  Such  fun  has  always  revolted  me  ; 
and  I  am  waiting  for  the  time  when  it  will  revolt  the 
public  too.  I  have  by  me  a  book  called  “The  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Hamlet,”  by  Mr.  John  Corbin,  published  by  Mr. 
Elkin  Mathews,  in  which  the  author  succeeds  in  fully 
driving  home  the  fact,  not  of  course  hitherto  unknown, 
but  certainly  hitherto  underestimated,  that  Hamlet  first 
became  popular  on  the  stage  as  a  madman  :  that  is,  as 
a  comic  person  according  to  the  ideas  of  that  time.  I 
say  of  that  time  as  a  matter  of  politeness  to  my  contem¬ 
poraries,  though  anyone  who  has  ever  seen  a  village 
idiot  at  large  must  have  seen  also  a  crowd  of  villagers 
teasing  him,  encouraging  him  to  make  uncouth  sounds 
and  cut  deplorable  capers,  and  laughing  at  him  with  gross 
enjoyment  as  at  one  of  Nature’s  priinest  jokes.  It  has 
always  been  so,  I  am  afraid.  The  old-fashioned  king  s 
jester  was  not  a  clever,  satirical,  able  person  like  Dumas’s 
Chicot :  he  was  a  zany,  a  poor  idiot,  a  butt,  not  a  wit. 
Fortunately  we  have  at  last  reached  a  point  at  which  the 
old  Hamlet  play  is  out  of  the  question,  whilst  the  master¬ 
piece  which  Shakespeare  built  on  it  is  the  most  popular 
play  we  have.  But  is  there  any  distinction,  except  in 
degree  of  atrocity,  between  the  old  brutal  laughter  at 
“  Hamblet’s  ”  madness  and  murderous  cunning,  and  our 
laughter  to-day  at  the  Lady  Janes  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  and 
at  certain  comedians  and  music-hall  artists  wrho  are 
commercially  fortunate  enough  to  be  abnormally  small 
or  grotesque  in  appearance  ?  And  if  Shakespeare,  in  a 
much  coarser  age,  could  take  subjects  which  were 
reeking  with  the  vilest  stage  traditions,  and  lift  them  at 
one  stroke  to  the  highest  tragic  dignity,  is  it  too  much 
to  ask  that  our  modern  dramatists  should  habitually 
assume  that  “the  British  public”  consists  of  humane 
persons  with  developed  sympathies,  and  not  of  rowdy 
undergraduates  and  street  Arabs  ?  I  presume  that  Miss 
Gladys  Homfrey  has  an  honourable  ambition  to  distinguish 
herself  in  the  art  of  acting,  as  Mrs.  Stirling  and  Mrs 
Gilbert  have  distinguished  themselves.  Why  then  should 

she  be  condemned  to  merely  exhibit  herself  as  a  fat  lady . 

I  am  not  pretending  to  ignore  the  fact  that  personality 
is  an  element  in  the  qualification  of  an  actor  or  actress 
as  well  as  skill,  and  that  our  stage  affords  so  little  train¬ 
ing  that  practical  dramatic  authorship  has  become  the 
art  of  exploiting  the  personalities  of  popular  favourites 
instead  of  setting  tasks  to  the  executive  skill  of  accom¬ 
plished  artists.  If  a  young  author  were  to  come  to  me 
and  announce  his  intention  of  striving  to  win  fame  by 
creating  an  imaginary  heroine  who  should  survive  mi  - 
lions  of  real  women  as  Imogen  and  Gretchen  have,  1 
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should,  in  the  paternal  character  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
immediately  reply,  “  Bless  your  innocence,  you  mustn’t 
do  that.  You  must  vamp  up  a  serious  part  that  will  fit 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  and  a  serio-comic  part  that  will 
fit  Miss  Fanny  Brough,  bearing  carefully  in  mind  that 
neither  of  these  ladies  ever  acts  anybody  but  herself,  nor 
indeed  dare  do  it,  since  the  public  goes  to  the  theatre  to 
see  them  playing  themselves  and  not  to  enjoy  dramatic 
poetry  or  fine  acting.”  Still,  there  are  limits  even  to 
the  compulsory  cynicism  of  dramatic  authorship.  The 
author  may  be  forced  to  exploit  a  lady’s  temperament 
and  appearance  because  she  cannot  act  ;  but  he  need 
not  condescend  to  exploit  her  circumference.  Charac¬ 
ters  like  Falstaflf  are  not  added  to  dramatic  literature  by 
any  process  so  cheap  as  the  simple  making  game  of  the 
stoutest  member  of  the  profession. 

Two  parts  in  “Poor  Mr.  Potton  ”  are  well  played. 
Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith  succeeds  in  making  Potton 
perfectly  real,  and  quite  a  different  person  from  the 
other  characters  of  his  creation.  His  perplexed  con¬ 
viction,  the  apparent  unconsciousness  with  which  he 
allows  his  funniest  points  to  make  themselves,  the  art 
with  which  he  takes  care  that  they  shall  make  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  adroitness  of  his  execution,  leave  nothing 
for  the  critic  to  say  except  that  the  part  is  as  well  done 
as  it  can  be  done.  Miss  Haydon,  as  Mrs.  Potton,  makes 
a  charming  old  lady,  preserving  her  own  dignity  and 
that  of  her  art,  as  well  as  the  verisimilitude  of  the  play, 
without  losing  a  scrap  of  comic  effect.  I  will  not  say 
that  none  of  the  rest  were  amusing  ;  but  they  certainly 
were  often  quite  as  annoying  as  amusing,  gabbling  and 
guying  as  if  the  play  were  being  performed  for  their 
entertainment  much  more  than  for  that  of  the  audience. 
Accustomed  as  I  am  becoming  to  see  important  parts 
given  to  clowning  novices  and  to  young  women  whose 
flippant  personal  vanity,  bad  manners,  vulgarly  titivated 
costumes,  and  slipshod  carelessness  of  speech  and  action 
would  not  be  tolerated  from  a  parlour-maid  by  the  people 
who  are  expected  to  pay  half  a  guinea  for  a  seat  at  the 
theatre,  it  hardly  now  seems  worth  while  to  complain  of 
an  outrage  more  or  less  in  this  direction.  The  Vaude¬ 
ville  company,  apart  from  Mr.  Grossmith  and  Miss 
Haydon,  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  I  expected  to 
find  it.  The  exceptions  were  Miss  Beet,  who  gave  a 
capital  sketch  of  an  irritable  general  servant,  and  Mr. 
Tom  Terriss,  whose  father  has  endowed  him  handsomely 
with  an  admirable  voice  and  an  attractive  figure  and 
face,  disinheriting  him  only  in  the  matter  of  his  chin, 
which  is  a  comparatively  unfamiliar  feature.  If  Mr. 
Terriss’s  part  was  not  a  very  exacting  one,  he  at  least 
got  a  thorough  grip  of  it,  and  would  have  pleased  the 
audience  even  if  his  name  had  been  an  unknown  one. 

G.  B.  S. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

T)USINESS  was  very  quiet  in  the  Money  Market 
1  ^  throughout  the  week,  and  the  Stock  Exchange 
Settlement  had  but  little  effect  in  increasing  the  demand 
for  loans.  Rates  were  a  fraction  harder  in  the  early 
part  of  the  week,  but  the  London  market  is  still  by  far  the 
cheapest  in  the  world,  whilst  rates  on  the  Continent  are 
gradually  rising  in  consequence  of  the  over-speculation. 
In  Paris  money  has  been  getting  dearer  ever  since  the 
stoppage  of  “  kite-bills”  on  London.  “  Bear  ”  sales  of 
Home  Government  securities  had  the  effect  of  tempor- 
urily  lowering  quotations  in  that  market,  but  the  news 
that  the  Sultan  had  agreed  to  the  proposals  of  the 
Powers  in  regard  to  the  Armenians  restored  firmness. 
Consols  closed  on  Thursday  at  107 ,7f  for  money  and  for 
the  account.  The  Bank-rate  is  unchanged  at  2  percent. 


On  the  Stock  Exchange  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
Mining  departments  made  business  slacker  than  ever. 
In  spite  of  “  executions  ”  and  heavy  contangoes  at  from 
20  to  40  per  cent  per  annum,  the  mining  account  is  still 
very  large.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  loans  of  Scotch 
and  provincial  banks,  the  creation  of  Continental  accom¬ 
modation  bills,  and  the  manipulations  of  trusts,  the 
preposterous  prices  of  the  last  few  months  would  never 
have  been  seen.  Last  week’s  scare,  which  was  only 
the  premonitory  symptom  of  a  breakdown  at  some 
future  date,  disclosed  the  fact  that  when  speculators  in 
the  Kaffir  market  get  nervous,  many  mining  prices  be¬ 


come  at  once  quite  nominal.  By  the  way,  Tuesday  next 
is  the  pay-day  for  the  2,000,000  shares  of  the  Barnato 
Bank.  We  wonder  howmanyshares  are  likely  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  unfortunate  purchasers,  and  how  many  will 
have  to  be  carried  over  by  Mr.  Barnato  himself.  The  issue 
of  this  ank  Band  of  the  Robinson  Relief  Bank  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  most  injurious  to  the  South  African 
market. 

The  recent  partial  “slump”  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
was  due  in  part,  it  appears,  to  the  exertions  of  a  single 
man.  Some  four  or  five  weeks  ago  Mr.  Leopold  Hirsch 
sent  out  a  letter  marked  “  private,”  advising  his  clients 
that  he  would  not  carry  over  any  more  mining  stock  ; 
and  as  Mr.  Leopold  Hirsch  does  probably  ten  times  as 
much  business  as  any  other  broker  in  the  Mining  market, 
the  drop  in  prices  that  ensued  is  partially  accounted 
for.  If  we  consider  that  Mr.  Leopold  Hirsch  of  Warn- 
ford  Court  is  not  even  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  won  his  way  to  fortune 
with  astonishingrapidity.  His  father  was  a  tailor  in  South 
Germany,  but  the  wise  Leopold  came  over  to  England 
in  his  youth  and  chose  rather  to  cut  coupons  than  cloth. 
His  choice  was  justified  :  he  managed  to  marry  one  of 
the  Seligmans,  and  so  acquired  the  reflected  respecta¬ 
bility  of  the  bank.  It  is  less  than  ten  years  since  he 
went  into  the  Mining  market,  and  yet  in  this  short 
period  he  is  said  to  have  amassed  more  than  a  million. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  South  African  market, 
and  priority  of  occupation  is  often  equivalent  tc  posses¬ 
sion  ;  but  still  ability  of  a  certain  sort  cannot  be  denied 
to  him,  and  still  less  will  it  be  contested  that  his  ability 
has  been  amply  rewarded.  Some  papers,  we  see,  attri¬ 
bute  to  Mr.  Leopold  Hirsch  the  intention  of  marrying 
Mdlle.  Yvette  Guilbert,  but  these  papers  confuse  Mr. 
Leopold  Hirsch  with  Mr.  Adolph  Hirsch,  his  brother, 
who  is  still  unmarried. 

Mr.  Leopold  Hirsch’s  refusal  to  carry  over  mining 
shares,  though  admirably  timed,  was  not  the  sole,  nor 
even  the  chief,  cause  of  the  recent  fall  in  prices.  Some 
Paris  bankers,  it  appears,  had  been  speculating  heavily 
on  a  rise,  and  had  paid  for  their  purchases  of  mining 
shares  by  bills  drawn  upon  one  another.  This  little 
game  has  now  come  to  its  inevitable  and  well-deserved 
conclusion.  The  weak  and  wild  “  bulls  ”  have  come  to 
grief  and  in  consequence  of  their  disaster  the  tone  of 
the  market  has  improved.  As  we  have  said  again  and 
again,  the  stock  of  the  best  mines  does  not  stand  unduly 
high,  and  so  long  as  Consols  are  over  107  no  great 
fall  in  the  prices  of  these  shares  is  to  be  anticipated. 
The  recent  “  slump  ”  has  only  hurt  the  price  of  the  good 
shares  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  while  these  shares  have 
increased  from  100  to  500  per  cent  in  value  in  the  last 
six  months.  We  believe,  as  we  said  last  week,  that 
good  mining  shares  will  go  still  better.  If,  however, 
the  French  people  took  it  into  their  heads  that  we  were 
their  enemies  and  accordingly  began  to  sell  Kaffirs,  a 
real  “  slump  ”  might  take  place  ;  but  this  contingency  is 
too  remote  to  be  worth  calculating. 

Home  Railways,  with  the  exception  of  the  Scotch 
stocks,  were  dull,  in  sympathy  with  the  South  African 
market.  The  traffic  returns  were  on  the  whole  satis¬ 
factory.  If  we  leave  out  of  account  the  North-Eastern, 
the  North  Staffordshire,  and  the  Midland,  all  the  other 
lines  show  traffic  receipts  equal  to  or  greater  than  those 
recorded  in  1892  before  the  coal  strike. 

The  fear  of  further  shipments  of  gold  and  the  rise  in 
the  sterling  exchange  combined  with  the  flatness  of  the 
South  African  market  to  depress  the  prices  of  American 
railways,  in  spite  of  excellent  traffic  receipts  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  lines.  Little  business  was  done  except  in  Investment 
bonds,  which  remained  firm.  There  was  a  tendency  to 
weakness  in  Canadian  Pacific  shares,  and  Mexican  rail¬ 
ways  were  entirely  neglected.  South  American  rail¬ 
ways  fluctuated  irregularly,  and  little  business  was 
transacted  in  them.  The  depression  in  “  Kaffirs  ”  was 
also  reflected  in  the  Foreign  and  General  Mining 
markets.  Silver  was  weak,  and  stood  on  Thursday  as 
low  as  3oJgd.  per  ounce. 

Wc  have  previously  commented  upon  the  favourably 
altered  conditions  of  the  Harmony  Proprietary  Company, 
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Limited,  consequent  upon  the  enforced  retirement  of  the 
Messrs.  Mockford  from  the  direction  and  management 
of  that  undertaking.  We  are  now  informed  that  Sir 
Edward  James  Reed,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  has  accepted  a 
seat  upon  the  board  of  directors,  and  has  been  duly 
elected  chairman  of  the  Harmony  Proprietary  Company. 

We  understand  that  our  exposure  of  the  promoters 
of  the  Mozambique  Exploration,  Trading,  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Company,  Limited,  has  killed  that  interesting  pro¬ 
ject.  The  company,  in  spite  of  the  preliminary  puffing 
which  six  weeks  ago  was  intended  to  herald  its  early 
appearance,  will  not  be  brought  out. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Western  Australian  Development  Corporation,  Limited, 
in  which  he  asks  us  to  contradict  a  statement  which 
appeared  in  the  “  Financial  News  ”  (and  upon  which  we 
commented)  to  the  effect  that  “  Mr.  Llewellyn  Williams, 
M.E.,  the  representative  of  the  Western  Australian 
Development  Corporation,  Limited,  is  on  his  way  home 
from  West  Australia  with  fresh  properties  for  flotation 
upon  the  London  market.”  The  secretary  says  that  the 
“Financial  News”  statement  is  untrue  in  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  his  Corporation.  We  are  glad  to  hear  it,  and 
we  trust  that  it  is  also  untrue  that  Mr.  Llewellyn 
Williams  is  bringing  home  from  West  Australia  fresh 
properties  for  flotation  upon  the  London  market.  They 
might  possibly  prove  a  little  too  fresh,  if  they  at 
all  resembled  the  McKenzie  Gold  Mines.  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Western  Australian 
Development  Corporation,  Limited,  in  the  letter  which 
he  has  been  good  enough  to  send  us,  protests  a  little 
too  much.  He  appears  to  be  very  anxious  on  behalf  of 
his  Corporation  to  disclaim  all  connection  with,  and 
knowledge  of,  Mr.  Llewellyn  Williams,  M.E.  ;  and  yet 
it  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  they  were  amicably  pro¬ 
moting  companies  together  !  Could  we  be  informed 
which  of  the  parties  terminated  these  friendly  relations? 
And  could  we  also  be  informed  if  the  Western  Aus¬ 
tralian  Development  Corporation,  Limited,  ever  issued 
any  prospectus  ?  If  it  did,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  a 
copy. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

The  Anchor  Tin  Mine,  Limited  (Tasmania). 

We  have  received,  and  are  very  pleased  to  publish, 
the  following  letter  from  Sir  Edward  Braddon  : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Hobart,  Tasmania,  24  August,  1895. 

Sir, — In  your  remarks  about  the  Anchor  Tin  Mine 
(Tasmania)  you  expressed  your  regret  that  I  should 
have  given  my  name,  as  a  director,  to  this  venture. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  I  only  consented  to  act  as  a 
director  when  I  had  obtained  the  opinion  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Mines  as  to  the  propriety  of  my  doing  so.  That 
gentleman  (who  is  a  public  servant  of  tried  honesty  and 
worth,  and  who  is  advised  by  one  of  the  most  compe¬ 
tent  geological  surveyors  in  Australasia)  advised  me 
that  I  might  safely  allow  my  name  to  be  used. 

Of  the  prospectus  issued  in  London  I  know  nothing. 
— I  am,  yours  faithfully,  E.  Braddon. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  Sir  Edward  Braddon  would 
not  have  allowed  his  name  to  be  used  without  being 
satisfied  of  “  the  propriety  of  doing  so,”  by  which  phrase 
we  suppose  he  means  that  he  made  certain  that  the  pro¬ 
perty  to  be  acquired  was  a  real  and  not  a  bogus  one. 
We  did  not,  however,  contend  that  the  property  was 
worthless.  We  said  that  Australian  tin,  as  a  market¬ 
able  commodity,  was  not  what  it  used  to  be,  and  we 
urged  that  the  promoters  wrere  asking  a  great  deal  too 
much  money  for  the  property  ;  above  all,  we  criticized 
the  prospectus  that  was  issued  as  an  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  and  disingenuous  production.  Sir  Edward  tells  us 
that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  prospectus  issued  in 
London — we  can  only  feel  extremely  sorry  that  this  was 
so.  We  have  taken  the  trouble  to  read  that  prospectus 
again,  and  we  are  confident  that,  had  he  seen  it,  Sir 
Edward  Braddon  would  never  have  permitted  his  name 
to  appear  upon  such  a  document. 


The  “Bread  Union”  Gang. 

We  referred  last  week  to  the  fact  that  Hannan’s 
Excelsior  Gold  Mines,  Limited,  and  thePilbarra  United 
Gold  Mines,  Limited  (as  well  as  the  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Western  Australia,  Limited,  the  prospectus  of 
which  we  had  previously  dealt  with),  were  promoted  by 
Harrison  Ainsworth  and  Samuel  Wickens,  two  prin¬ 
cipal  members  of  the  “Bread  Union”  gang.  We 
printed  the  names  of  the  various  directors  of  the  above- 
named  companies,  as  also  those  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Bentley, 
the  broker,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Thomson,  the  solicitor, 
which  figured  on  each  of  the  prospectuses.  We  stated 
our  belief  that  none  of  the  gentlemen  alluded  to  would 
allow  their  names  to  appear  in  connection  with  schemes 
which  were  the  reverse  of  reputable,  and  we  expressed 
the  opinion  that  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  repu¬ 
tations  which  the  promoters  of  these  companies  bear. 
We  regret,  however,  to  say  that  we  have  not  since 
heard  of  the  resignation  of  any  of  the  persons  we  named',, 
although  we  have  learned  that  another  member  of 
the  “Bread  Union”  combination — a  Mr.  James,  or 
“Jim,”  Kotchie — is  also  concerned  in  these  promotions. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  feel  compelled  to  again 
give  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  associated 
themselves,  as  directors,  with  the  companies  to  which 
we  have  made  reference,  viz.  the  Finance  Corporation 
of  Western  Australia,  Limited,  Hannan’s  Excelsior  Gold 
Mines,  Limited,  and  the  Pilbarra  United  Gold  Mines, 
Limited.  The  gentlemen  in  question  are  : 

Mr.  D.  W.  Wales,  Palmerston  Buildings,  E.C. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Prust,  167  Holland  Road,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  W. 

Major-General  Bates,  Goldsmiths’  Avenue,  Acton,, 
and  2  Howard  Road,  Cricklewood,  N.W. 

Mr.  C.  Bradley,  Leighwoods,  Richmond. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Guthrie,  Messrs.  J.  B.  Guthrie  &  Son,, 
Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

Mr.G.J.  Malcolm  Kearton,28  Fenchurch  Street, E.C- 

Alderman  Hawkes,  Brighton. 

Mr.  R.  Terrett,  Woodstone  Manor,  Peterborough. 

“No  Prospectus”  Companies. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  add  the  following  to  the  list 
of  “delusive  investments,”  which  we  published  in  our 
issue  of  the  5th  instant : 

Abercorn  Reefs,  Limited. 

African  Gold  Concessions  and  Development  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited. 

Anglo-African  Gold  Properties,  Limited. 

Barberton  Reefs,  Limited. 

Birthday  Amalgamated  Gold  Mines,  Limited. 

Buluwayo  Gold  Reefs,  Limited. 

Bushman’s  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited. 

Cameron  Block  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited. 

Central  Coolgardie  Gold  Mines,  Limited. 

Great  Boulder  Junction  Reefs,  Limited. 

Great  De  Kaap  (Moodie’s)  Goldfield,  Limited. 

Gwelo  (Matabeleland)  Exploration  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Company,  Limited. 

Hammond’s  Matabele  Gold  Mining  Development, 
Limited. 

Lydenburg  Consolidated  Gold  Mines,  Limited. 

Massi  Kessi  Goldfields,  Limited. 

Matabele  Ancient  Gold  Reefs,  Limited. 

Mozambique  Reefs,  Limited. 

New  Cassel  Coal  and  Exploration  Company  o5 
South  Africa,  Limited. 

Noltzykop  Gold  Mine,  Limited. 

North  Sheba  Gold  and  Exploration,  Limited. 

Rand  d’Or,  Limited. 

Rand  Consols,  Limited. 

Sam’s  Wealth  of  Nations  Gold  and  Exploration, 
Limited. 

Sheba  Queen  Gold  and  Exploration,  Limited. 

South  Swaziland  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited. 

Southern  Geldenhuis  Gold  Mining  Company- 
Limited. 

Waterford  Prospecting  Company,  Limited. 

Zapopan  Mines,  Limited.  ir 

Some  of  these  companies  emanate  from  “bucket  shops^ 
pure  and  simple,  while  others  hail  from  “Corporations 
and  “  Investors’  Agencies,”  which  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  “bucket  shops”  also.  We  fear  that  our  list 
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is  even  yet  eery  incomplete.  As  we  have  previously 
stated,  there  is  no  money  to  be  made  out  of  the  shares 
■of  such  “companies”  as  these  by  anybody  except  their 
.astute  promoters. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

COSAS  DE  COREA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Devizes,  16  October ,  1895. 

IR, — If  Corea  has  few  other  characteristics  of 
Western  civilization,  it  possesses  the  inestimable 
blessing  of  political  parties.  When  foreigners  first  began 
to  scrape  acquaintance  with  it,  some  five-and-twenty 
years  ago,  the  individual  who  figures  in  recent  telegrams 
as  the  Tai-won-kun  held  the  reins  of  power.  He  was 
father  of  the  now  reigning  king,  and  governed  as  regent 
during  his  minority.  He  represents  the  finest  old  crusted 
Toryism  ;  whereas  the  present  king — mainly,  it  is  said, 
through  the  influence  of  his  wife,  who  comes  of  Liberal 
stock — was  held,  before  recent  troubles  broke  out,  to 
incline  to  the  Liberal  side.  Power  means  place,  and 
place  means  emoluments,  in  Corea.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  the  king  came  of  age  and  assumed  power,  the  queen, 
who  seems  to  rule  the  roost,  installed  many  of  her  rela¬ 
tives  in  office.  Hence  acute  antagonism  between  her  and 
<the  Tai-won-kun. 

In  a  capital  where  the  air  is  redolent  of  conspiracy 
and  intrigue,  this  led  promptly  to  plots  for  overthrowing 
the  “  ins  ”  and  replacing  the  ex-regent  and  his  allies  in 
power.  On  23  July,  1882,  the  storm  burst.  Its  first 
fury  was  directed  against  the  Japanese  Legation,  which 
•seems  to  have  been  scarcely  more  popular  then  than 
now.  The  inmates,  some  thirty  in  number,  defended 
themselves  gallantly  till  fire  was  applied  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  houses  ;  it  was  then  time  to  cut  their  way 
-out.  With  the  Japanese  Minister,  Mr.  Hanabusa,  at 
their  head,  they  succeeded ;  and,  after  a  futile  attempt  to 
obtain  shelter  at  the  palace,  they  made  their  way  to  the 
sea-coast,  where  they  found  one  of  the  ubiquitous 
British  gunboats,  which  took  them  on  board  and  con¬ 
veyed  them  to  Nagasaki.  They  had,  however,  lost 
eight  of  their  number  during  the  retreat,  besides  others 
who  had  been  killed  in  Soul. 

It  is  surprising  that  any  escaped  at  all  ;  but  the 
■rioters  were  probably  eager  to  turn  their  attention  to 
higher  game.  They  proceeded  to  the  royal  palace  ;  and 
•early  reports  said  they  had  either  murdered,  or  intimi¬ 
dated  into  committing  suicide,  the  queen,  the  crown 
prince,  and  several  of  the  highest  officials.  What  was 
certain  was  that  the  Tai-won-kun  had  grasped  the  reality 
of  power.  Fears  were  entertained  lest  war  should  break 
out  over  the  imbroglio  ;  but  China  acted,  for  once,  with 
promptitude.  Directly  the  news  reached  Tientsin,  Li 
Hung-chang  despatched  an  official  named  Ma-Kien- 
•chung,  with  sundry  warships  and  several  thousand 
soldiers,  to  settle  matters.  Ma-Kien-chung’s  method 
was  to  invite  the  Tai-won-kun  to  dinner,  arrest  him, 
•clap  him  into  a  sedan  chair,  hurry  him  down  to  the 
•coast,  and  put  him  on  board  a  Chinese  ironclad,  almost 
before  his  partisans  could  hear  the  news.  An  apology, 
an  indemnity,  and  other  concessions,  appeased  the 
anger  of  Japan  ;  the  king  resumed  the  reins  of 
power,  and  even  the  queen  came  back  to  life,  one  of 
her  maids,  as  it  proved,  having  accepted  death  in  her 
stead,  while  she  herself  escaped  to  a  village,  where  she 
remained  in  hiding  till  the  storm  was  past. 

It  may,  perhaps,  have  occurred  to  you  by  this  time 
'that  what  has  induced  me  to  recall  this  old  story  is  its 
remarkable  similarity  to  the  tale  which  has  come  to  us 
by  telegraph  within  the  last  few  days.  Again  there  has 
been  an  Omcute,  commenced,  it  would  seem,  this  time, 
by  a  battalion  of  “reformed” — that  is  foreign-drilled 
— troops.  Again,  the  queen  is  said  to  have  been  mur¬ 
dered  ;  but  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  hope,  this  time, 
that  her  identity  may  have  been  disguised  behind  one 
of  the  ladies  of  her  suite.  Again,  the  Tai-won-kun 
appears  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  plot,  and  to 
have  entered  the  palace  and  taken  charge  of  affairs 
directly  the  rioters  had  done  their  work.  The  analogy 
is  complete,  even  to  the  safety  of  the  king  and  the 
anti-reform  character  of  the  row.  “  Verily  there  is 
jio  new  thing  under  the  sun  !  ” 


It  may  seem  curious  that  the  Japanese  troops,  who  are 
said  to  have  been  about  the  palace,  did  not  interfere  ; 
and  that  the  Tai-won-kun,  whom  the  Japanese  have 
already  tried  and  found  unmanageable ,  should  have  been 
allowed  to  assume  a  prominent  part.  But  I  might  be 
carried  out  of  my  depth,  or  at  any  rate  beyond  the  limits 
of  space,  if  I  plunged  into  political  surmise  ;  so  I  confine 
myself  to  telling  the  tale,  and  to  noting  the  implication 
of  the  sempiternal  soshi,  who  seem  to  be  the  chartered 
(political)  libertines  of  Japan. — Yours  truly, 

Tze-lixg. 

FEUDAL  ENGLAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  14  October,  1895. 

Sir, — In  your  notice  of  the  above  work,  your  reviewer 
states,  in  his  opening  paragraph,  that  out  of  “  some 
thirty  essays”  it  contains,  all  but  three  are  “reprinted 
from  various  periodicals.”  I  am  sure  you  will,  in  fair¬ 
ness,  allow  me  to  observe  that,  excluding  these  three, 
nineteen  of  the  remainder  are  published  for  the  first 
time,  and  only  eight  have  appeared  before,  while  even 
these  contain  additions.  As  I  mention  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  my  Preface,  that  “the  greater  portion  of 
the  work  is  new,”  your  reviewer  has  no  more  excuse  for 
misrepresenting  the  facts  than  he  has  throughout  the 
rest  of  his  notice.  I  trust  you  will,  at  least,  do  me  the 
justiceof  insertingthis  correctionof  astatementcalculated 
to  injure  the  book  no  less  prominently  than  the  review 
itself. 

Your  reviewer  is  rather  late  in  the  day  in  being  “  not 
in  the  least  prepared  to  accept  ”  what  he  terms  my 
“  startling  ”  and  “  most  important  theory  ”  on  knight- 
service.  If  he  will  refer  to  the  great  “History  of  English 
Law”  (Cambridge:  University  Press)  by  Professors 
Maitland  and  Sir  F.  Pollock  (whose  names  will  be 
sufficient  for  scholars),  he  will  learn  that  they  have  not 
only  accepted  it,  but  have  recorded  that  they  deem  it 
“proved  by  Mr.  Round’s  convincing  papers.”  Your 
reviewer  is  welcome  to  upset  it  if  he  can  ;  but  he  will 
hardly  do  so  by  misrepresenting  the  theory,  and  then 
assailing  it  on  the  strength  of  deliberately  garbled 
evidence.  It  needs  no  expert  to  perceive  that  the 
evidence  he  triumphantly  adduces  relates  to  only  one 
knight  and  a  half  out  of  the  “two  knights  and  a  half” 
he  mentions.  Why  does  he  thus  stop  short  ?  Because 
the  fee  of  the  remaining  knight  contains  ten  hides,  and 
thus  knocks  the  bottom  at  once  out  of  his  contention. 
Deliberately  suppressing  this  fact,  he  claims  to  have 
“  conclusively  ”  and  “  indubitably  ”  proved  a  fact  which, 
even  if  it  were  proved,  would  not  affect  my  real  theory, 
which  (wilfully  or  not)  he  misrepresents. 

I  must  not  occupy  your  valuable  space  by  similarly 
exposing  his  misrepresentations  as  to  the  Freeman  con¬ 
troversy,  so  I  will  only  say  that  they  justify  my  forecast 
in  “  P'eudal  England”  that  “the  impotent  wrath 
aroused  ”  by  my  expose  of  Mr.  Freeman’s  errors  would 
doubtless  lead  to  other  attacks  on  me,  “equally  un¬ 
scrupulous  and  equally  futile.” — Yours  truly, 

J.  H.  Round. 

[Leaving  out  any  reply  to  the  inevitable  imputation  of 
malevolence  with  which  Mr.  Round  accompanies  all  his 
replies  to  those  who  criticize  him,  I  wish  to  answer  in  a 
few'  words  the  definite  points  which  he  makes. 

(1)  I  evidently  owe  him  an  apology  for  stating  that 
the  shorter  papers  were  all  or  mostly  reprints.  My 
mistake  was  due  to  his  own  statement  in  the  preface 
that  the  present  work  was  the  outcome  of  a  request  to 
him  that  he  should  reprint  his  scattered  papers.  That 
he  then  stated  that  he  had  added  to  them  much  that 
was  new  meant  to  me  that  he  had  enlarged  the  indi¬ 
vidual  articles,  not  that  he  had  written  new  ones.  I 
am  sorry  for  the  mistake,  which  does  not  in  the  least 
affect  my  arguments. 

(2)  I  mustbepardonedfornotbeingconvinccdabout  Mr. 
Round’s  theory  of  knight  service  till  he  has  explained  the 
many  impossibilities  to  which  his  theory  leads.  I  quoted 
against  him  half-a-dozen  difficulties,  of  which  he  takes 
notice  only  of  one.  In  this  one  he  wholly  misrepresents 
the  answer  of  Roger  of  Berkeley  on  the  third  knight’s 
fee.  For  producing  his  remaining  knight  Roger  gives 
a  disputed  claim  on  three  subtenants  owing  9),  (he  calls 
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it  10)  hides,  whence  they  deny  that  they  owe  him  service 
for  the  whole.  That  he  returns  this  claim  as  sufficing 
to  provide  a  knight  means,  of  course,  not  that  the  9^  or 
10  hides  were  a  fee,  but  that  he  thought  that  the  partly 
acknowledged  claim  on  them  ought  to  be  worth  a  knight. 
As  Sir  Henry  Barkly  remarks  in  his  commentary  on 
this  passage,  “  Roger  complains  that  three  of  his  old 
tenants  refuse,  in  consequence  of  the  forfeitures  he  had 
incurred,  to  do  their  full  service.  Roger  proposes  a 
compromise  to  the  Crown,  to  debit  himself  with  one 
knight  in  respect  of  the  disputed  ten  hides,  which  ought 
to  have  produced  two.”  So  far  is  Mr.  Round  from 
having  “knocked  the  bottom  out  of  my  theory,”  that 
his  objection  is  of  no  value  whatever. 

(3)  He  may  well  refuse  to  enter  into  what  he  calls 
the  “  Freeman  controversy,”  for  I  specifically  stated 
that  I  was  not  defending  Professor  Freeman,  but  wish¬ 
ing  to  ascertain  the  truth  about  the  barricades.  Mr. 
Round  has  convinced  no  one  but  himself  as  yet  on  this 
point. — The  Reviewer.] 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  ARMENIANS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 


the  three  millions  of  Armenians,  two  and  a-half  millions 
claim  a  right  to  the  title.” 


THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  CABINET. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 


Blackheath,  15  October ,  1893. 


Oxford,  15  October ,  1895. 

Sir, — The  Armenian  bubble  is  showing  signs  of 
bursting,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not  already  burst.  To  me 
the  wonder  is  that  it  ever  came  to  exist  at  all  ;  and  this 
wonder  is  shared  by  every  one  whom  I  have  met  who 
has  ever  made  any  stay  in  the  region  affected  and  is  in 
a  position  to  judge.  Without  in  any  way  pretending  to 
be  a  lover  of  the  Osmanli,  or  an  admirer  of  his  facon 
d'agir,  I  cannot  understand  that  any  Englishman  who 
knows  the  Armenians  at  home  should  be  anything  else 
than  an  Armenophobe.  We  seem  to  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  duped  by  the  few  exotic  specimens  in  England 
who  are  on  their  best  behaviour,  and  about  as  like  their 
brethren  in  the  East  as  a  goldfish  in  a  basin  is  like 
a  shark. 

A  friend  of  mine,  an  English  lady  who  resides  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  Hadjin,  has  been  writing  me  some 
letters  on  the  subject,  an  extract  from  one  of  which  may 
interest  your  readers.  I  quote  the  most  striking  passage, 
and  I  must  add  that  my  informant  is  beyond  suspicion. 

“ - ,  28  September,  1895. 

“The  country  is  more  uneasy  than  ever.  ...  A  man 
has  been  arrested  on  whom  a  letter  from  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Committee  in  Paris  was  found,  saying  that  they 
were  to  kill  an  English  consul  or  two  and  some  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  then  their  cause  would  prosper  and  things 
come  to  a  climax  quicker.  Thousands  are  enrolled  in 
Hadjin  and  neighbourhood,  well  armed  and  officered  ; 
they  have  even  dynamite  bombs,  and  threaten  a  rising 
en  masse  in  a  week  or  two.  Surely  these  things  ought 
not  to  be  winked  at  by  Europe  ;  and  in  my  own  and 
many  people’s  opinion  the  Armenians  do  not  deserve 
the  sympathy  they  have  managed  to  create.  What  they 
want  is  a  king  of  their  own  choosing,  and,  as  Mr. 
C - very  correctly  told  me  the  other  day,  among 


Sir, — The  letter  of  “A  Working  Conservative,”- 
which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  the  12th  inst. ,  is  highly 
amusing  to  read.  Is  he  really  serious  when  he  states 
that  “the  present  Government  will,  in  the  persotmel  of 
its  members,  be  less  in  touch  with  the  constituencies — - 
in  other  words,  the  country- — than  any  Government  of 
the  last  fifty  years,”  because,  forsooth,  the  majority  of 
Ministers  belong  to  that  much-abused  class,  the  land- 
owner  ?  I  can  quite  understand  the  unpopularity  of  the 
Cabinet  by  reason  of  the  unjustifiable  number  of  seats 
which  have  been  allotted  in  it  to  Liberal  Unionists,  the 
result  of  which  is  that  many  of  our  own  men  who  had  a 
right  to  expect  office  have  been  shelved,  while  others 
who  are  actually  in  the  Government  have  had  to  accept 
inferior  positions  than  otherwise  would  have  been  given 
them. 

“A  Working  Conservative  ”  further  complains  that 
“  the  commercial,  manufacturing,  educational,  agri¬ 
cultural,  industrial,  &c.  interests  have  been  practically 
ignored.”  I  fail  to  see  in  what  way  previous  Govern¬ 
ments  during  the  last  fifty  years  have  represented  these 
various  interests  in  a  more  direct  manner  than  the 
present  one,  excepting,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  industrial 
classes,  which  were  possibly  represented  by  Mr.  Burt  in 
the  late  Government,  though  there  are  doubts  as  to 
whether  he  now  truly  represents  them. 

The  one  great  “  danger  to  the  life  ”  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  lies,  not  in  the  fact  that  the  several  interests 
mentioned  are  not  directly  represented,  but  rather  in  the 
domineering  influence  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  allowed 
to  exercise  over  its  policy.  It  may  safely  be  predicted 
that  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  continues  to  hold  virtually,  if  not 
actually,  the  position  of  Prime  Minister,  then,  indeed, 
will  the  days  of  the  Government  be  numbered,  for  the 
loyalty  of  the  rank-and-file  of  the  party  will  be  strained 
to  its  utmost  limits,  and  the  result  will  be  the  defeat  of  the 
Government  by  the  votes  of  its  naturally  incensed  sup¬ 
porters. 

I  must  strongly  protest  against  “A  Working  Con¬ 
servative’s  ”  depreciation  of  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Akers 
Douglas,  who  has  well  earned  and  richly  deserves  his 
seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Lord  Salisbury  redeemed  to  some 
extent  many  other  injudicious  appointments  by  including 
in  the  Cabinet  Mr.  Akers  Douglas  and  excluding  Sir  John 
Gorst.  In  fact,  many  Conservatives  regret  that  Sir  John 
Gorst  should  have  been  found  a  place  in  the  Ministry  at 
all.  His  views  in  regard  to  Labour  auestions  are  very 
advanced,  and  he  is  a  member  of  that  democratic  party 
of  which  the  late  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  a  leading 
light,  and  which  has  already  done  incalculable  mischief 
to  the  Conservative  cause. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

POLITICUS- 


PUBLIC-HOUSE  REFORM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 


—I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Vivien  Deyne. 

ATHENS  IN  1895. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Players,  16  Gramercy  Park, 

New  York,  7  October,  1895. 

Sir, — In  “  Athens  in  1895  ”  (28  September),  it  is  well 
said  that,  “  standing  on  the  spot,  in  front  of  the  Carya¬ 
tid  maidens,  one  asks  oneself :  Is  it  conceivable  that 
any  Greek  architect  would  have  erected  that  porch  to 
face  the  dead  wall  of  another  building  which  stood  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  inches?”  When,  in  1880,  I  studied 
the  Acropolis,  Pausanias  in  hand,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
his  silence  in  regard  to  the  Erechtheum  was  conclusive — 
if  other  evidence  than  the  structure  itself  were  needed — 
and  that  the  Caryatid  maidens  were  never  designed  by 
“Greek”  architects  but  belong  to  the  later  Greco- 
Roman  period.  The  suggestion  was  made  by  me  to 
Sir  Charles  Newton,  but  it  seemed  to  give  him  so  much 
pain  that  I  took  no  further  steps  to  evoke  criticism. — 
Yours  truly,  Cope  Whitehouse. 


The  Woodlands,  near  Bridgnorth, 

Shropshire,  26  September ,  1895.. 

Sir, — Does  not  Canon  Leigh’s  most  interesting  article 
in  your  issue  of  21  September  rather  confuse  details 
with  principles?  No  one  will  deny  that  in  many  details 
the  Swedish  system  is  not  wholly  satisfactory.  But  the 
essence  of  the  scheme  is  this,  that  under  it  the  interest 
of  the  retail-seller  of  alcoholic  liquor  is  no  longer  op¬ 
posed  to  that  of  the  public,  as  it  now  is  in  England.  So- 
long  as  the  retail  trade  is  in  private  hands,  whether 
many  or  few,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  seller  to  sell 
as  much  as  he  possibly  can,  no  matter  how  bad  the 
result  to  the  public  may  be.  Under  the  Gothenburg 
plan,  inasmuch  as  no  person  makes  any  private  gain, 
out  of  the  retail  trade,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  intro¬ 
ducing  whatever  restrictive  regulations  public  opinion 
will  accept  and  enforce.  It  is  this  principle,  and  this 
only,  which  the  Public-House  Reform  Association  is 
fighting  for — not  for  the  entire  scheme  actually  at  work, 
in  Gothenburg  or  anywhere  else. — I  am,  yours  truly, 

H.  J.  Torr. 


_ 
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REVIEWS. 

PROFESSOR  TYRRELL  ON  LATIN  POETRY. 

‘  Latin  Poetry.”  Lectures  delivered  in  1893  on  the 
Percy  Turnbull  Memorial  Foundation  in  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 

MONG  classical  scholars  of  the  first  rank  there  is 
none  who  bears  the  weight  of  his  erudition  more 
ightly  than  Professor  Tyrrell.  Combining  the  learning 
•f  the  philologist  with  the  critical  faculty  of  a  man  of 
etters,  he  abhors  dullness  whether  in  matter  or  in  style, 
nd  he  has  the  power  of  investing  with  interest  subjects 
/hich  others  are  certain  to  dry  up  by  their  arid  touch, 
n  these  lectures  he  displays  his  skill  in  selecting,  and 
e  has  avoided  everything  that  is  dull,  everything  on 
.’hich  the  ordinary  popular  lecturer  would  be  sure  in  a 
erfunctory  manner  to  enlarge.  As  his  object  was  to 
ive  his  audience  a  general  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  chief 
.atin  poets,  he  was  obliged  to  say  a  great  many  things 
lat  had  been  said  before  ;  he  could  not  dwell  merely  on 
ew  views  of  his  own.  But  he  has  said  old  things  in  a 
ew  way,  and  often  in  a  more  interesting  way  than  they 
ad  ever  been  previously  set  forth;  and  he"  has  inter- 
aersed  critical  observations  that  are  entirely  novel.  One 
f  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  book  is  the  skilful 
se  of  English  poetry  to  illustrate  Latin,  as  in  the  lecture 
n  Lucretius,  for  instance,  where  Tennyson’s  “Two 
oices  ”  is  referred  to  as  the  only  other  poem  besides 
le  “  De  Rerum  Natura”  in  which  an  “exquisite 
arriage  of  poetry  and  logic  ”  is  achieved  with  perfect 
lccess,  and  the  comparison  is  reinforced  by  a  very 
appy  translation  of  a  famous  passage  of  Lucretius 
hich  begins  : 

“No  more  shall  look  upon  thy  face 

Sweet  spouse,  no  more  with  emulous  race 
Sweet  children  court  their  sire’s  embrace. 

“  To  their  soft  touch  right  soon  no  more 
Thy  pulse  shall  thrill  ;  e’en  now  is  o’er 
Thy  stewardship,  Death  is  at  the  door.” 
le  lectures  on  Lucretius  and  Catullus  are  probably 
ose  which  everybody  will  find  thoroughly  satisfactory, 
some  of  the  others  we  mayregret  that  ProfessorTyrrell 
.s  not  allowed  himself  a  little  more  room.  For  example, 
e  lecture  on  Virgil  is  devoted  to  the  Aeneid.  We  miss  a 
laracterization  of  the  charm  of  the  Georgies  ;  and  the 
mark  that  “  the  motto  of  the  Georgies  might  well  be 
id  to  be  Ora  et  labora  ”  (page  154)  only  makes  us 
are  conscious  of  the  omission.  And  the  Bucolics — 
Hid  beside  Theocritus,  but  full  of  haunting  phrases 
e  habitarunt  di  quoque  siluas — perhaps  deserved  more 
itice  than  the  quotation  on  page  146.  The  admirer  of 
I  id  may  grumble  that  that  poet,  dismissed  in  two 
;ges,  has  been  unfairly  treated;  and  a  generous 
cognition  seems  due  to  the  consummate  art  which  he 

•  plays  in  the  description  of  Phaethon’s  career,  in  the 
Trowing  tale  of  Philomela,  or  the  idyll  of  Philemon  and 
!  ucis. 

The  lecture  on  Horace  is  that  which  must  excite  most 
:  erest  and  will  rouse  much  opposition,  for  it  expounds 
evolutionary  view  of  the  poet  whom  the  average  man  of 
nversity  education  knows  best,  or  at  least  quotes  most, 
m'essor  Tyrrell  is  very  amusing  on  “  modern  Horatio- 
;ry.” 

‘In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  4  Quarterly 
■view  ’  some  time  ago,  I  put  forward  some  views  about 

•  •  relation  of  Horace  to  his  predecessors,  and  his  sin- 
ity  as  a  love-poet,  which  evoked  in  the  London  Press 
eral  letters  from  country  gentlemen  and  others,  who 

I  not  even  affect  for  the  moment  to  discuss  the  truth 

•  the  opinions  propounded,  but  heaped  abuse  on  the 
1  ter  of  the  article,  who  was,  fortunately  for  himself, 
>nymous.” 

Vith  the  main  thesis  of  ProfessorTyrrell  we  are  quite 
iccordance,  though  in  some  details  we  may  not  agree. 

:t  we  must  observe  that  Professor  Tyrrell  is  in  the 
ortunate  position  of  having  to  combat  a  false  view,  of 
'ing  to  pull  Horace  down  from  a  pedestal  on  which 
should  never  have  been  placed.  Consequently  Pro¬ 
hor  Tyrrell  is  unable  to  assume  here  the  true  attitude 
:  Horace’s  poetry,  though  he  does  the  most  effectual 

•  vice  towards  making  that  attitude  possible.  Until 


Professor  Tyrrell’s  thesis  becomes  a  platitude  and  ceases 
to  be  regarded  as  the  paradox  of  an  iconoclast,  men  will 
not  do  justice  to  Horace  ;  it  will  hardly  be  possible 
to  appreciate  what  he  was  without  dwelling  on  what  he 
was  not — on  what  (we  dare  to  add)  we  rejoice  that  he 
was  not.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  anticipate  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  future  and  praise  as  the  note  of  Horace  a 
graceful  dalliance  with  the  realities  of  life,  with  passion 
and  patriotism,  with  nature  and  religion,  all  which 
things  he  declines  to  take  seriously.  He  knew  not  what 
it  was  “to  have  known  love  how  bitter  a  thing  it  is.” 
The  goddess  of  Catullus  qace  dulcem  curis  miscet  amaritiem 
had  never  laid  hold  upon  him  ;  he  never  lived  sine  co?isilio, 
like  Propertius.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
think  less  of  him  because  he  wrote  nothing  that  can 
be  set  beside  the  poems  of  Sappho  and  Catullus, 
nothing  that  suggests  that  his  soul  had  ever  been  shaken 
by  passion,  or  even  trodden  beneath  “the  fireshod  feet 
of  lust.”  We  maintain  that  Horace  challenges  no  com¬ 
parison  with  the  lyric  priests  of  love  ;  and  if  we  are 
always  seeking  and  regretting  virtues  which  he  does 
not  profess  to  have,  we  cannot  draw  from  his  poems  the 
particular  pleasure  which  they  are  qualified  to  give.  It 
is  perverse  to  grumble  that  the  lock  of  Licymnia  can 
never  shine  in  the  same  heaven  as  the  Coma  Berenices. 
The  aesthetic  virtue  of  Horace’s  Odes,  we  repeat,  is  a 
graceful  dalliance  with  the  realities  of  life,  a  charming 
insincerity.  He  transports  us  into  a  world  of  light  loves- 
which  leave  no  sting  ;  a  world  where  “  Love  can  stay 
but  a  little  while  ”  is  the  first  axiom  we  have  to  learn.  It 
matters  nothing  whether  Asterie  weeps  or  Lalage 
laughs,  whether  we  regard  Pholoe  or  Gyges  ;  we  only 
care  that,  as  they  move  before  us  with  their  fellows, 
their  feet  should  fall  in  exquisite  rhythm  to  the  sound 
of  the  ivory  lyre.  Penelope  and  Circe  suggest  no  moral 
distinction  ;  as  we  recline  in  the  shade  (in  reducta  valle) 
we  hear  their  names  falling  away  together  in  a  musical 
verse — Penelopen  vitreamque  Circen. 

When  Horace  speaks  of  his  modi  parvi  or  spiritus 
tenuis  he  is  not  ironical  ;  he  simply  expresses  the  deli¬ 
berate  and  elaborate  slightness  which,  carried  out  with 
“  curiosa  felicitas,”  is  the  essence  and  charm  of  his 
work.  He  is,  more  truly  than  any  other  poet,  “  the  idle 
singer  of  an  empty  day.”  When  he  does  for  a  moment 
condescend  to  be  serious,  when  he  rises  at  times  out  of 
his  own  atmosphere — aliquando  insurgit,  said  Quintilian 
— he  is  concerned  to  do  away  with  any  possible  serious 
effects.  In  the  tale  of  Europe,  when  he  relates  how  the 
girl  who  in  the  morning  had  gathered  flowers  in  the 
meadows  of  her  home 

“  Nocte  sublustri  nihil  astra  praeter 
Vidit  et  undas,” 

he  shows  the  power  of  vision  which  belongs  only  to  the 
true  poet,  which  we  notice,  for  instance,  in  Swinburne’s 
line  : 

“The  Thracian  ships  and  the  foreign  faces.” 

But  from  this  flight  we  soon  descend  to  the  world  of 
Glycera  and  Lyde,  where  the  supreme  tragedy  would  be 
to  spoil  a  white  neck — laedere  collum.  Again,  when  the 
story  of  Regulus  is  told,  Horace  manages  his  conclusion 
in  such  a  way  that  we  may  almost  forget  the  hero  and 
the  horrible  death  that  awaits  him,  and  instead  of  our 
coming  away  with  highly  strung  nerves  it  is  as  if  we  had 
been  driving  securely  along  the  Appian  Way  toTarentum. 
Such  is  the  effect  of  that  musical  insignificant  line — an 
instance,  we  think,  of  Horace's  artistic  skill — aut  Lacc- 
duemotiium  Tarentuni. 

While  we  fully  accept  the  main  idea  of  Professor 
Tyrrell’s  criticism  (though  we  would  shift  the  point 
of  view  and  ignore  what  Horace  is  not,  in  order 
to  enjoy  what  he  is),  and  while  we  agree,  too,  that 
Horace’s  literary  judgments  are  generally  perverse,  and 
that  he  has  borrowed  much  from  predecessors,  we 
entirely  dissent  from  a  comparison  between  Horace  and 
Moore,  which  Professor  Tyrrell  suggests,  recognizing 
the  melodiousness  of  Horace  whom  Ovid  called  nume- 
rosus.  To  our  thinking  the  dignified  art  of  Horace’s 
graceful  Muse  is  not  farther  removed  from  the  insipid 
sentimentality  and  noisy  protestation  of  Moore’s  slattern 
than  the  certain  music  of  the  Latin  poet’s  lyre  from  the 
confident  jingle  of  the  Irish  verse-maker’s  barrel-organ. 
The  mastery  of  Horace  in  achieving  musical  effects  by 
a  subtle  management  of  rhythm  and  the  still  subtler 
art  of  arranging  \ov/».ls  of  different  complexion  has  not 
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been  sufficiently  recognized.  The  spell  of  such  a  line  as 
“  Arcanique  tides  prodiga  perlucidior  vitro  ” 
is  perfectly  irresistible  ;  it  might  seduce  an  Eleusinian 
hierophant  to  divulge  the  inviolable  secret  of  the 
Mysteries. 

Seeking  for  the  chief  source  of  Horace’s  popularity 
with  the  modern  world,  especially  with  “  English- 
speaking  gentlemen,”  Professor  Tyrrell  finds  it  in  the 
fact  that  “  Horace  was  essentially  a  gentleman  himself.” 
This  is  true,  but  there  are  other  causes  also.  We  may 
refer  to  that  easygoing  philosophy  which  is  so  acceptable 
to  the  correct  selfishness  of  the  average  man,  and  that 
gentlemanly  Bohemianism  which  has  its  charm  for  the 
respectable"  citizen.  But  there  is  another  element,  not 
to  be  forgotten,  wThich  explains  why,  having  cared 
little  for  Horace  in  our  youth,  we  often  come  back  to  him 
in  middle-age.  He  pleases  without  making  that  demand 
on  our  emotion  which  is  made  by  a  passionate  poet  like 
Catullus,  or  Lucretius,  or  Shelley.  Physiologically  the 
nervous  tension  is  less,  or  there  is  no  nervous  tension  at 
all.  In  the  determination  of  the  higher  pleasures  of  the 
-average  man  this  element  counts  for  much. 

Professor  Tyrrell’s  book  will  be  widely  read.  We  may 
say  that  it  will  not  only  help  its  readers  to  appreciate 
the  aesthetic  value  of  the  masterpieces  of  Latin  poetry, 
but  will  itself  yield  an  aesthetic  pleasure  through  the 
grace  of  its  author’s  style  and  the  felicity  of  his 
criticisms. 


A  LIFE  OF  BLACKIE. 


“John  Stuart  Blackie.  A  Biography.”  By  Anna  M. 
Stoddart.  Two  vols.  Edinburgh  and  London  : 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1895. 


•“  r-PO  Scots  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ”  Miss  Anna 

I  Stoddart  dedicates  her  two  portly  volumes,  and 
it  is  to  that  perfervid  race  to  which  they  will  chiefly 
appeal.  Her  work  is  marred  by  occasional  affectations 
of  style,  but  the  general  conduct  of  it,  from  her  own 
Scotch  point  of  view,  is  excellent,  and  she  has,  to  a 
praiseworthy  degree,  refrained  from  excessive  eulogy. 
She  may  even  be  blamed,  north  of  the  Tweed,  for 
chilliness,  although  her  personal  affection  and  her 
tender  regard  for  her  old  friend  are  manifest  in  every 
page.  But  Blackie,  we  have  never  exactly  known  why, 
was  the  object  of  hysterical  admiration  among  Scotch¬ 
men,  wThc  wept  at  the  mention  of  his  name  in  the  forests 
of  Guiana  and  the  gold  mines  of  New  Zealand.  Engi¬ 
neers,  in  the  swamps  of  the  Antilles,  would  say,  “  Div 
ye  ken  Blackie  ?  Mon,  he  s  juist  madeity !  MissStoddart, 
however,  is  well  aware  that  wicked  Southrons  rarely 
shared  this  enthusiasm,  and  she  makesno  undue  demands 
on  their  admiration.  There  is  a  story,  which  she  does  not 
tell,  of  Blackie  standing  in  front  of  the  fire  at  the  lodge 
of  Balliol,  and  shouting  out,  with  a  roll  of  the  plaid  and 
.a  toss  of  the  wild  white  hair:  “  I  should  like  to  know 
what  you  Oxford  fellow's  say  of  me  behind  my  back  !’ 
After  a  moment’s  pause,  Jowett  replied, _  mildly  :  “  We 
-don’t  mention  you  at  all.”  We  are  afraid  that  was  the 
very  fons  et  origo  of  the  Professor’s  extreme  disapproval 
-of  England  and  its  universities. 

We  must  say  at  once  that  we  cannot  take  Blackie  at 
a  Scottish  valuation.  Miss  Stoddart,  we  feel  sure,  will 
not  expect  us  to  do  so.  And  from  a  sober  English 
standpoint,  it  is  very  difficult  fairly  to  appraise  him. 
For  twenty  years  past  we  have  occasionally  seen  him  in 
his  meteoric  flights.  We  have  heard  him  talk  a  world 
■of  nonsense  and  a  little  sense.  We  have  seen  him  go 
■down  on  his  knees  on  the  platforms  of  institutes  to  kiss 
the  hands  of  lady-vocalists  ;  he  has  pinched  our  knee  in 
friendly  punctuation  of  a  loud  discourse,  as  in  far-off 
days  he  pinched  the  auguster  leg  of  Thirlwall  ;  we  have 
witnessed  the  vainglorious  swagger,  the  flourish  of  the 
plaid,  the  quavering  burst  of  song,  the  thumping  and 
smacking  and  jogging  of  dignified  persons  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  such  liberties.  We  have  been  refreshed,  and 
then  dreadfully  fatigued  by  his  loose  enthusiasm,  the 
clatter  of  his  mind,  the  innocent  libertinism  of  his  in¬ 
tellectual  vagaries.  We  grew  at  last  to  wish,  wre 
confess  it  writh  a  sort  of  shame,  that,  since  they  valued 
him  so  excessively  in  Scotland,  they  would  keep  him 
there.  We  have  read  Miss  Stoddart’s  lucid  narrative 
with  a  determination  to  put  prejudice  aside,  and  find  oat 
what  Blackie’s  qualities  really  were. 


So  far  as  we  have  succeeded  in  this  discovery,  i 
appears  to  us  that  Blackie’s  main  function  in  life  was  tc 
quicken  thought  by  protestation.  His  positive  contri 
butions  to  literature  are  of  the  most  ephemeral  character 
Not  even  in  Edinburgh  can  they  believe  him  to  be: 
poet ;  as  a  translator  he  was  careless  and  inelegant 
his  essays  in  narrative  and  philosophy  no  longer  exist 
As  a  creator  he  has  left  no  mark  whatever.  Nor  as: 
critic  of  literature  is  his  work,  for  reasons  to  which  wi 
must  presently  return,  of  any  permanent  value.  Hi 
was,  however,  a  critic,  if  we  may  so  put  it,  of  intellec 
tual  action.  He  threw  his  warm,  unabashed  personality 
into  the  scale  whenever  an  abstract  question  was  to  bi 
discussed,  and  its  presence  startled,  exhilarated,  am 
electrified  his  auditors.  The  first  interesting  incident  c 
his  life  was  his  absurd  but  not  unworthy  behavicu 
when  he  was  called,  in  1839,  to  the  chair  of  Humanit 
at  Aberdeen.  He  signed  the  Confession  of  Faith,  an 
then  handed  in  a  paper  of  mental  reservations,  an 
wrote  a  violent  letter  to  the  editor  of  a  newspapei 
neglecting  to  say  that  it  was  not  to  be  printed,  an 
behaved  generally  like  a  blue-bottle  fly  in  a  tumble 
But  the  result  was  beneficial  ;  it  prepared  the  way  ft 
the  abolition  of  Tests  in  1853,  and  such  was  Blackie; 
personal  force  and  tenacity  of  purpose  that  he  loi 
nothing,  but  gained  immensely  by  all  this  fuss. 

This  wrangling  about  the  Tests  gave  him  the  note  (■ 
conduct  he  wanted,  and  we  find  him  continuing  \ 
protest  against  the  degradation  of  Scottish  universil 
teaching  in  Greek,  against  what  he  considered  tlj 
unnatural  division  between  ancient  and  modern  Greek, 
against  the  rigid  routine  of  education,  against  the  crai 
system  of  examination,  and  against  all  sorts  of  othi 
barriers  to  what  he  considered  the  humanizing  ar 
democratizing  of  intellectual  progress.  Sometimes  1' 
grew  to  be  very  like  a  scold,  and  in  later  years  we  _ 
England  became  chiefly  conscious  of  his  energy  throug 
the  tempestuous  and  injudicious  letters,  often  positive 
incoherent,  which  he  addressed  to  the  “Times.  Bi 
in  this  biography  we  get  a  broader  and  more  favourat 
view  of  his  character.  We  see  that  he  had  a  distin 
gift  in  attracting  the  man  in  the  street  to  scholarship 
that  he  was  really,  in  his  wild  way,  a  genuine  human) 
at  heart,  and  tha"t  he  had  a  singular  success  in  rousn 
imperfectly  cultivated  minds  to  a  curiosity  in  culture, 
it  unkind  to  suggest  that  it  was  partly  because  he  himsi 
was  imperfectly  cultivated  ?  .... 

We  have  referred  to  the  want  of  positive  value  in 
his  criticism  of  literature  ;  and  we  believe  that  a  clc 
examination  of  his  career  affords  a  key  to  this  weakne: 
We  find  that  with  all  his  extreme  cleverness  and  1 
fluent  proficiency,  he  was  ill-trained.  As  a  youth 
hated  restraint  and  the  slow  drudgery  of  acquiremei 
He  went  from  employment  to  employment  too  hurriei 
to  secure  any  basis  of  deep  scholarship,  and  when, 
sobered  down  to  the  precise  study  of  his  humanities,  t 
hour  for  the  habit  of  profundity  was  past.  The  Gree 
recognized  a  vice  of  late-learning,  what  Aristotle  ca 
6^ifui6ia.  The  man  tainted  with  it  was  boisterc 
and  inefficient  ;  he  argued  noisily  and  clumsily,  r 
ostentatiously  ;  he  wanted  to  have  a  place  in  eve 
diversion,  in  every  contest,  but  he  lacked  the  suppLn' 
and  ease  of  those  who  had  been  through  the  discip 
from  early  youth.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  was  the  sec 
of  Blackie’s  failure.  He  was  ardent,  clever,  e\ 
brilliant ;  he  was  anxious  to  excel,  and  believed  that 
did  excel ;  but  he  was  o^i^efis,  the  hopeless  la 
learner.  Well  on  in  middle  life  he  wrote  :  1  h 

grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  law,  and  all  such  dry  orm 
isms.”  This  was  a  strange  confession  on  the  part  o 
professor  of  that  language  which  more  than  any  °t 
demands  what  Bacon  calls  “the  severe  inquisition 

Of  the  personal  character  of  John  Stuart  Blackie 
gain  a  very  pleasant  impression.  He  Fadiat®dJf° 
nature  and  the  joy  of  life,  and  was  full  of  broad  hur 
sympathies,  to  which  all  classes  of  his  coun  r\i 
responded.  When  Edinburgh  people  saw  him  w 
along  Princes  Street  with  what  he  used  to  call 
“  kingly  air”— his  head  erect,  his  hair  flowing,  his  s 
swinging,  his  strange  raiment  flying— they  were  gratit 
for  they  looked  upon  him  as  a  national  ornament, 
strange  to  read  that  his  physical  appearance  was  ir 
and  oven  unpleasing  in  early  life,  for  he  certain  y  g 
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r  be  as  picturesque  an  old  gentleman  as  these  islands 
:  itained.  He  was  fully  aware  of  the  fact,  and  he 
;  :epted  the  homage  of  his  dazzled  compatriots  with 
:  -feet  geniality.  He  was  indeed  a  very  curious  figure, 
i  i  his  acceptance  as  a  great  man  by  the  Scotch  nation 
!  snot  the  least  curious  phenomenon  which  this  motley 
i  3  has  produced. 


TWO  SEASONS  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

'  'wo  Seasons  in  Switzerland.”  By  Dr.  Herbert  Marsh, 
R.N.,  Member  of  the  Alpine  Club.  London:  T. 
Fisher  Unwin.  1895. 

j  jR.  MARSH  is  one  of  those  enthusiastic  mountaineer- 
I '  ing  men  for  whom  the  higher  Alps  have  an  irresistible 

I  cination.  Had  Providence  made  him  a  chamois-hunter, 

:  wiss  herdsman,  or  a  professional  guide,  he  ought  to 
i'e  been  nearly  perfectly  happy  with  his  lot  in  life.  As 
: s,  he  happens  to  be  a  naval  surgeon,  and  that  is  no 

I I  training  for  summer  holidays  in  the  Swiss  mountains. 
I;  health  is  sound,  his  foot  is  sure,  he  seems  to  be  a 
Unger  to  sensations  of  dizziness,  and  he  has  learned  to 
l  self-reliant  and  to  temper  courage  with  forethought. 

;  can  rough  it,  if  need  be,  far  better  than  most  men  ; 
t  we  never  find  him  neglecting  due  attention  to 
I  commissariat.  Were  it  not  for  the  rational  self-con- 
1  nee  which  has  pulled  him  through  his  enterprises,  we 
I  uld  say  that  his  courage  verged  on  audacity.  He 
quently  dispensed  with  guides— sometimes  contenting 
i .self  with  inexperienced  porters — on  expeditions  that 
’  e  hazardous,  if  not  perilous.  But  he  had  generally 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  staunch  comrades  as 
n,  independent,  and  experienced  as  himself.  His  book 
mch  to  be  recommended  to  climbers  of  his  own  stamp, 

)  love  to  find  their  way  about  without  going  in  lead- 
strings,  and  who  desire  to  combine  adventure  with 
lomy.  The  danger  is  that,  making  light  of  difficul- 
,  it  may  tempt  novices  to  indiscretions  and  so  lead 
asualties. 

’  this  be  remembered,  the  volume  will  prove  a  good 
:tical  handbook,  not  only  as  indicating  unfamiliar 
:es,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Baedeker’s  well- 
wn  Guides,  but  as  showing  how  Alpine  expeditions 
’  be  carried  out  at  very  moderate  expense.  For 
2nse  is  a  serious  consideration  to  many  aspiring 
etes  who  do  not  care  to  pay  the  fancy  prices  of  the 
Ts  for  fashionable  guides.  As  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
,;uit,  opinions  will  necessarily  differ.  It  is  not  every 
’  who  likes  to  get  up  at  any  hour,  after  1  a.m.,  and 
|orth  in  faith  and  hope  on  the  chance  of  the  weather 
g  propitious.  Dr.  Marsh  was  difficult  to  discour- 
It  often  happened  that  when  he  had  been  effec- 
ly  baffled,  and  was  retracing  his  steps  in  disgust, 
unexpected  breaking  of  the  clouds  induced  him 
y  again.  Of  course,  like  all  other  Alpine  men,  he 
frequently  disappointed  or  inadequately  rewarded 
I'  triumphing  with  dogged  perseverance  over  a 
lession  of  formidable  difficulties.  The  distant  view 
it  be  obscured  by  mists,  or  everything  that  ought  to 
:  been  admired  was  blotted  out  by  unseasonable 
jde.  But,  as  a  fact,  Dr.  Marsh  confesses  that  in 
i  ng  the  loftiest  summits  the  real  enjoyment  is  in  the 
lained  effort,  the  sense  of  doubtful  adventure,  and 
uatisfaction  at  the  final  victory.  For  the  mountain 
tramas  are  usually  seen  to  greater  advantage  from 
:hts  of  relatively  moderate  elevation.  The  book  is 
1  rrative  of  two  seasons’  climbing,  and  much  of  its 
:  est  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  Dr.  Marsh 
It  industriously  to  work  before  the  beginning 
he  regular  season.  Snow  showers  were  still 
:ient,  and  the  rocks  that  under  normal  conditions 
Id  have  afforded  fairly  good  footing,  were  hidden 
ath  treacherous  coverings,  and  glazed  over  by  night- 
:  s.  The  snow  cornices  overhanging  some  Hcrg- 
■  ind  were  loosened  by  the  blaze  of  the  midday 
1  and  avalanches  were  still  falling  freely.  More 
ious  were  the  stone  cannonades  which  swept  the 
•  nrs  or  the  snow-slopes  that  must  be  crossed.  We 
!=  going  to  say  that  the  stones  came  like  discharges 
rape  shot,  but  frequently  they  were  boulders  of 
'ral  tons  in  weight.  Dr.  Marsh,  as  we  remarked,  was 
e  habit  of  rising  early  ;  yet  sometimes  the  longest 
mer  day  was  all  too  short  for  his  adventures. 


To  do  him  justice,  he  did  his  best  to  be  belated.  If  he 
fancied  there  was  time  to  “  get  it  in  anyhow,”  he  would 
diverge  from  his  route  for  an  ascent  of  some  tempting 
ridge  or  splintered  aiguille.  So  that  when  the  shades 
of  evening  began  to  settle  down  he  would  find  himself 
coasting  a  glacier  on  a  bank  of  moraine ,  looking 
anxiously  out  for  a  fragile  ice-bridge,  or  he  would  be 
lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  crevasses  and  be  stopped  by  a 
cvl  de  sac.  But  the  swTeet  little  cherub  sitting  aloft, 
which,  according  to  Dibdin,  looks  after  the  life  of  poor 
Jack,  seems  to  have  extended  its  guardianship  to  the 
daring  naval  doctor.  The  peasant  porters  he  picked  up 
were  more  often  hindrances  than  helps,  and  in  finding 
his  own  way  without  the  assistance  of  hired  guides, 
he  occasionally,  when  time  was  precious,  encountered, 
obstacles  which  to  a  less  resolute  and  resourceful 
mountaineer  would  have  proved  insurmountable.  Here 
is  an  example,  although  in  this  case  the  obstacle 
presented  itself  soon  after  he  had  started.  “We 
came  across  a  remarkable  wall  of  ice,  some  thirty 
or  more  feet  in  length,  running  diagonally  across- 
a  vast  crevasse  that  stretched  away  as  far  as  we 
could  see,  and  over  which  we  had  to  go,  afford¬ 
ing  an  excellent  opportunity  of  testing  our  individual 
steadiness,  for  it  was  not  more  than  eighteen  inches  broad 
at  any  point,  and  the  depth  on  either  side  was  profound. 
Our  heads,  however,  proved  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
we  negotiated  it  without  even  the  semblance  of  a  slip.” 
Another  agreeable  experience  of  a  different  sort  was 
when  Dr.  Marsh  and  his  companions  bivouacked  at  a 
height  of  12,000  feet  on  the  rocks  of  the  Domjoch.  They 
had  no  wraps,  save  some  spare  underclothing,  and  the 
“ gite  may  be  described  as  an  oblong  pit  in  which  there 
was  just  room  for  three  to  crouch,”  while  the  fourth  “  sat 
on  the  top  of  his  father.”  Fortunately  the  night  was 
calm  ;  at  the  break  of  day  the  half-frozen  travellers  got 
up  and  started  for  the  formidable  ascent  of  the  Dom, 
after  cheering  themselves  with  a  few  mouthfuls  of  the 
sour  wine  of  the  Valais. 

Dr.  Marsh  apologizes  for  telling  the  story  of  the 
ascent  of  the  Matterhorn  under  present  conditions- 
But  it  is  worth  reading,  by  way  of  contrast  to  the 
risky  and  rather  reckless  expedition  which  took  him 
into  unexplored  solitudes.  For  now  that  towering 
giant  of  stupendous  grandeur  and  sinister  memories 
has  been  cockneyfied  as  far  as  possible — pending  the 
construction  of  a  railway — like  the  Rigi  or  the  Wengern 
Alp.  The  asce?iseur,  indeed,  has  not  yet  been  intro¬ 
duced,  but  there  are  ropes  or  chains  dangling  at  every 
turn  ;  and  about  one  place  which,  as  Nature  made  it,, 
was  not  a  little  dangerous  to  climb,  the  narrator  says 
tersely  and  resentfully,  “  I’ll  be  shot  if  it  hadn’t  a 
regular  balustrade  from  top  to  bottom.” 


THE  ARCH/EOLOGY  OF  IRELAND. 


“  Pagan  Ireland.  An  Archaeological  Sketch  :  a  Hand¬ 
book  of  Irish  Pre-Christian  Antiquities.”  By  W- 
G.  Wood-Martin,  M.  R.I.A.  With  numerous- 
illustrations.  London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
1895. 


“  OINCE  the  publication  of  Petrie’s  ‘Essay  on  the 
Theories  of  the  Origin  of  the  Round  Towers  of 
Ireland,”’ writes  Mr.  Wood-Martin,  “the  progress  of 
archaeological  investigation  has  been  almost  at  a  stand¬ 
still  ;  and  until  the  huge  mass  of  undigested  matter,  now 
accumulated  in  the  pages  of  learned  societies,  has  been 
assimilated,  the  mere  recording  of  discoveries  has  per¬ 
haps,  for  the  time,  gone  far  enough.”  Mr.  Wood- 
Martin’s  erudite  book  exemplifies  this  very  statement. 
In  its  six  hundred  pages  is  gathered  such  a  mass  of 
material  as  quite  bewilders  the  reader.  Facts  follow 
upon  facts,  illustrations  upon  illustrations,  all  recorded 
with  wonderful  patience  and  learning,  but  lacking  for 
the  most  part  in  any  connecting  link  of  theory.  Mere 
facts  and  statistics,  the  details  of  archaeology,  serve  no 
purpose  of  themselves  save  to  satisfy  the  curious.  If 
we  are  to  make  any  progress  in  archaeology  as  a  science 
we  must  have  generalizations.  “  Practical  experience 
in  actual  exploration  is  necessary  to  form  a  good 
archaeologist,”  says  Mr.  Wood-Martin.  Undoubtedly 
it  is  so,  but  a  good  deal  more  is  requisite.  To  be  able 
to  put  his  discoveries  to  any  real  use  an  archaeologist 
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must  be  equipped  with  a  proper  knowledge  of  geology 
and  palaeontology.  It  is  possibly  because  Mr.  Wood- 
Martin  neglects  this  aspect  of  his  problem  that  he 
is  unable  to  interest  us  as  he  should.  The  mere  itera¬ 
tion  of  cashels,  raths,  implements,  and  the  like, 
however  carefully  they  may  be  mapped  and  illustrated, 
tends  to  weary  any  save  dryasdust  pedants.  As  a 
dictionary  in  which  to  delve  for  facts  we  know  no 
better  book  of  the  sort  than  this.  The  infinite 
patience  shown  in  the  work  is  exemplary,  the  know¬ 
ledge  is  astounding,  and  the  illustrations,  indifferently 
as  they  are  reproduced,  are  invaluable.  Moreover,  a 
most  exhaustive  bibliography  of  books  consulted  by  the 
author,  to  the  number  of  nearly  seven  hundred,  is 
appended — in  itself  a  precious  aid  to  students  in  the 
s:ience.  But  we  must  still  demur  that  the  materials  are 
undigested,  and  that  they  leave  us  irritated  by  an  un¬ 
satisfied  desire  for  some  pregnant  generalization  to 
g'uide  us.  Mr.  Wood-Martin  professes  to  deal  with 
pre-Christian  Ireland,  and  for  all  he  tells  us  it  may 
be  the  centuries  immediately  preceding  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  to  which  he  is  alluding.  “  Pagan  Ireland” 
conveys  no  idea  to  the  reader  except  that  of  an  age 
contemporary  with  our  own  rude  Saxon  forefathers. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  remains  which  Mr.  Wood- 
Martin  investigates  date  from  thousands  of  years 
previously.  Flint  implements  were  in  use,  for  example, 
in  the  Palceolithic  age — as  far  back  even  as  the  Tertiary 
period,  which  on  a  very  low  estimate  was  300,000  years 
ago.  Between  this  Palaeolithic  age,  which  was  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  before  the  great  Ice-age,  and  that  of  Neo¬ 
lithic  man,  there  must  have  been  a  gap  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  years  at  the  least  ;  but  Mr.  Wood-Martin  makes 
no  distinction  between  the  two  periods.  The  remains  he 
examines  are  in  his  eyes  all  Pagan,  and  he  makes  no 
effort  to  refer  them  to  any  date.  Thus  he  chronicles  the 
fact  that  man  was  contemporary  in  Ireland  with  the 
megaceros  and  the  reindeer,  but  he  does  not  inform  us 
that  this  must  have  been  in  the  last  period  of  the 
Quaternary  age,  certainly  more  than  50,000  years  ago. 

Yet  in  detail  Mr.  Wood-Martin  is  impeccable  ;  and,  if 
he  does  not  attempt  to  distinguish  between  Palaeolithic 
and  Neolithic  flints,  or  to  date  the  Bronze  age,  he  at 
least  describes  accurately  how  to  identify  artificial  flints 
by  means  of  the  “bulb.”  From  his  indefatigable  re¬ 
searches  we  are  able  to  build  up  for  ourselves  a  fair 
picture  of  Irish  savagery.  The  records  of  middens  and 
raths  make  it  plain  that  Ireland  retained  her  barbarism 
long  after  other  races  in  Europe  were  comparatively 
civilized.  That  cannibalism  prevailed  among  the  primi¬ 
tive  inhabitants  of  Ireland  is  nowise  astonishing,  for  we 
must  be  content  to  accept  that  melancholy  truth  for  all 
early  races.  In  Ireland,  however,  the  practice  remained 
till  quite  a  late  century.  St.  Jerome  (a.d.  346-420) 
declared  that  he  himself,  when  a  youth  in  Gaul,  saw 
the  Scoti  eating  human  flesh.  St.  Jerome  had  no  love 
for  the  heathen,  but  his  statement  must  be  taken  the 
more  seriously  since,  if  we  remember  aright,  Spenser 
put  on  record  cases  of  cannibalism  in  Ireland,  even  so 
late  as  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time.  Undoubtedly  the  Irish 
have  remained  the  most  backward  of  Western  nations. 
At  the  present  day  the  sextons  of  graveyards  take 
steps  to  prevent  the  pillage  of  tombs  by  the  peasants  who 
thus  seek  to  obtain  adipocere  for  charms.  So  late  as  the 
seventeenth  century  the  Irish  were  accustomed  to  use 
lake-dwellings  or  “  crannogs,”  as  they  are  called,  for 
refuges  in  times  of  trouble  ;  a  practice  which  was  derived 
from  the  once  universal  habit  of  primitive  man  in  the 
early  Neolithic  period,  that  is  to  say,  from  20,000 
to  60,000  years  ago.  Mr.  Wood-Martin  offers  no 
solution  of  the  problem  whether  the  ancient  Irish 
possessed  an  alphabet.  The  question  as  to  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  Ogham  is  still  open.  Ogham,  which  was  a 
system  of  writing  in  straight  lines,  was  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Ireland  by  the  Phoenicians  thirteen 
centuries  before  Christ.  Certainly  in  the  fifth  century 
a.d.  bilingual  inscriptions  in  Ogham  and  Roman  letters 
existed — a  fact  which  points  to  an  earlier  and  native  use 
of  the  former  letters.  Moreover,  Ogham  inscriptions  have 
been  found  in  Wales.  Mr.  Wood-Martin  justly  calls 
attention  to  the  means  of  communication  employed  by 
Australian  aborigines,  who  scratch  marks  upon  a  stile. 
In  view'  of  this  habit  on  the  part  of  a  very  inferior  race, 
it  Is  not  making  too  great  a  demand  on  faith  to  suppose 


that  the  Irish  employed  a  more  developed  system  of 
similar  character.  The  chapter  upon  fictilia  is  admirabli 
especially  owing  to  the  numerous  illustrations  whic 
accompany  it.  The  pottery  of  the  ancient  Irish  show 
a  very  creditable  sense  of  decoration,  and  here  agai 
we  should  like  to  have  some  idea  of  the  date  ; 
which  their  skill  in  this  art  w'as  evolved.  Mr.  Wooc 
Martin  divides  the  Irish  skulls  into  two  classes — dolichi 
cephalic,  represented  by  the  primitive  inhabitants  ;  an 
brachycephalic,  represented  by  two  varieties,  the  Ce 
and  the  Norse.  Professor  Huxley,  with  his  usu 
caution,  refused  to  draw  any  inferences  from  variatioi 
of  crania,  asking  if  the  “variations  amongst  skul 
of  a  pure  race  ”  were  not  to  the  full  as  great  as  tl 
variation  amongst  skulls  found  in  Quaternary  layer 
The  probability  is  that  Professor  Huxley’s  attitude 
this  respect  will  be  adopted  sooner  or  later  by  £ 
palaeontologists,  and  the  study  of  crania  in  the  cor 
paratively  few  specimens  of  primitive  skeletons  v 
possess  will  be  abandoned  ;  but  in  the  meantime  it 
generally  assumed  by  experts  that  the  ancient  Nor 
skull  w'as  of  the  dolichocephalic  type,  and  not  tl 
round-headed,  as  Mr.  Wood-Martin  makes  out.  V 
cannot  close  this  review  without  paying  a  tribute  to  M 
Wood-Martin’s  indefatigable  industry.  The  book  is  o: 
which  no  archaeologist  can  afford  to  ignore. 

THE  WORKS  OF  WERNER  VON  SIEMENS. 

“  Scientific  and  Technical  Papers  of  Werner  vi 
Siemens.”  Translated  from  the  second  Germi! 
edition.  Vol.  II.  Technical  Papers.  Londoi 
John  Murray.  1895. 

THE  practice  of  publishing  in  a  collected  form  t 
scattered  writings  of  eminent  leaders  in  science 
becoming  increasingly  common.  In  some  cases  it  fin 
its  justification  in  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  pape 
themselves  ;  and  when  this  is  so  the  publication  is  occ 
sionally  accomplished  while  the  author  is  still  alive 
give  his  work  the  advantage  of  revision  and  commei 
The  benefit  to  students  is  obvious  of  having  the  oppc 
tunity  which  such  collections  afford  of  seeing  a  scien 
shape  itself  under  the  master’s  hand.  Papers  like  tho 
of  Clerk-Maxwell  or  Kelvin,  of  Cayley  or  Stokes,  a 
too  precious  to  be  left  in  the  dusty  repose  of  the  “  Phil 
sophical  Transactions.”  They  are  classics,  and  it 
fitting  they  should  be  put  into  a  readily  accessible  shap 
They  gain  by  juxtaposition,  and  it  is  proper  they  shor 
be  collected.  There  is  more  than  enough  warrant  f 
the  reissue  of  such  works,  apart  altogether  from  th 
use  as  a  personal  memorial  of  the  men  who  wrote  the 
In  other  cases  the  main  motive  of  publication  is  to  pi 
vide  such  a  memorial,  and  it  is  under  this  head  that  ’ 
should  class  the  collection  of  Werner  von  Siemen 
numerous  scientific  and  technical  writings.  To  say  tl 
is  no  discourtesy  to  the  memory  of  their  distinguish 
author.  Werner  von  Siemens,  like  his  brother  Sir  W 
liam  Siemens,  w'as  before  all  things  an  engineer,  h 
inventionswere  morenoteworthy  than  his  contributions 
philosophy  ;  his  applications  of  science  rank  much  abo 
his  additions  to  it.  So  far  as  Germany  is  concern* 
Werner  von  Siemens  was  the  father  of  electro-technii 
His  inventions  in  telegraphy  and  in  the  uses  of  elect 
city  generally  were  many,  and  some  of  them  wt 
of  first-rate  importance.  Not  a  few  of  them  achiev 
conspicuous  success.  For  these  the  world  at  large  ow 
him  much  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  indicate  t 
degree  to  which  German  industry  in  particular  is  indeb! 
to^his  initiative.  But  the  fact  that  he  was  a  man 
action  rather  than  of  abstract  thought  deprives  his  pap1 
of  the  permanent  interest  that  attaches  to  the  writir 
of  other  scientific  leaders.  As  materials  for  a  history 
invention  they  are  important  ;  beyond  this  they  01 
little  to  engage  the  attention  of  readers,  and  their  uset 
ness  as  a  personal  memorial  must  be  taken  as  the  cl 
and  at  the  same  time  very  sufficient  reason  for  their  c 

lection.  ,  . 

The  work  is  now  completed  by  the  publication  ot  V 
II.,  which,  containing  as  it  does  the  original  account: 
Siemens’s  many  inventions,  is  the  more  important 
the  two  volumes.  It  includes  no  fewer  than  eighty-1 
papers.  About  forty  of  these  relate  to  telegrap 
matters,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  have 
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j  with  other  applications  of  electricity.  In  telegraphy 
lemens  was  not  only  a  pioneer,  but  held  a  leading 
Dsition  throughout  his  long  life.  His  name  is  associated 
ith  a  host  of  appliances  that  are  still  doing  good 
:rvice  all  over  the  world.  As  founder  and  partner  of 
ie  great  firm  of  Siemens  &  Halske  he  could  command, 
;  few  inventors  can,  the  means  of  putting  his  ideas  into 
-actical  form,  and  he  had  the  genius  for  business  that 
ventors  generally  lack. 

The  dynamo-electric  machine  was  the  greatest  of  his 
orks.  In  a  sense,  of  course,  it  was  an  inevitable 
roduct  of  the  time  :  indeed,  no  fewer  than  three  great 
en  hit  independently  on  the  same  idea  at  the  close 
*  1866  or  beginning  of  1867.  The  credit  of  first  publi- 
ition  belongs  to  Siemens,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether 
ie  successful  experiments  of  Wheatstone  were  not  at 
ast  as  early  as  his,  and  in  any  case  the  invention  had 
jen  described,  although  not  published,  a  month  or  more 
Tore  in  the  provisional  specification  of  Yarley.  Before  that 
me  galvanic  batteries  had  been  almost  the  only  means 
'  producing  electric  current  on  a  large  scale — a  costly 
id  inconvenient  means  at  the  best.  It  was  known, 
jwever,  that  mechanical  power  could  be  used  to  gene- 
.te  electricity  in  machines  employing  permanent  steel 
agnets  to  produce  induction  in  a  revolving  armature, 
n  ingenious  electrician,  Henry  Wilde,  had  gone  so  far 
;  to  use  a  magneto-electric  machine  of  this  type  to 
;nerate  the  current,  which  served  in  its  turn  to  excite 
ie  electromagnets  of  a  second  machine,  the  armature 
'  which  gave  off  current  for  other  purposes.  But  it 
as  reserved  for  Siemens,  Wheatstone,  and  Varley 
dependency  to  suggest  and  put  in  practice  the  idea 
at  the  current  generated  by  the  machine  itself  might 
rve  to  excite  its  own  field-magnets,  provided  only  a 
nail  residue  of  permanent  magnetism  were  present  in 
ese  to  begin  with.  To  a  machine  designed  on  these 
les  the  name  of  dynamo-electric  machine  was  first  given 
f  Werner  von  Siemens.  Few  inventions  have  had  more 
tportant  consequences.  The  dynamo-electric  machine 
ade  it  possible  not  only  to  obtain  electricity  by  an  easy 
inversion  of  mechanical  energy,  but  to  obtain  it  in 
aantities  which  were  impracticable  when  batteries  were 
ie  source.  Further,  by  reversing  its  function,  it  gave 
ready  means  of  reconverting  electrical  into  mechanical 
iwer.  It  made  electric  lighting  and  the  electric  distri- 
ition  of  power  commercially  possible,  and  was  the 
•st  step  in  a  progress  which  has  already  gone  far,  and 
'  which  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  end  is  not  yet. 

THE  MALAY. 

Malay  Sketches.”  By  Frank  Swettenham.  London: 

John  Lane.  1895. 

rj'HE  Malay,”  wrote  De  Quincey  in  May  1818,  “has 
been  a  fearful  enemy  for  months ;  I  have  been 
very  night,  through  his  means,  transported  into  Asiatic 
:enes.”  After  reading  Mr.  Frank  Swettenham’s  admir- 
?le  sketches  of  Malay  life  and  character,  it  is  easy  to 
nderstand  why  the  Malay  was  the  central  figure  in  De 

I'uincey’s  wild  dreams  of  Oriental  imagery.  For  even 
i  these  days  when  all  things  are  made  plain,  and  the 
laracteristics  of  far-off  nations  are  tabulated  in  every 
rimer,  the  Golden  Peninsula  and  its  people  wear,  like 
ie  faces  in  Eastern  paintings,  an  air  of  inscrutable 


ystery.  The  impressiveness  of  China  and  Japan  has 


sen  discounted  by  countless  futile  books  of  travel, 
i  Mal&ya,  the  ubiquitous  traveller,  armed  with  a  micro- 
;ope,  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  notes,  and  many 
lekels  to  pay  for  their  publication  when  he  comes 
ome,  is  even  in  1895  an  unknown  quantity.  As 
lings  are  now,  Mr.  Swettenham  justly  congratulates 
imself  that  the  most  experienced  traveller  coming  into 
ie  peninsula  to  observe  professionally,  would  not  see 
ie  things  which  he  who  has  lived  among  the  people  for 
^ars  en  bon  camarade  has  seen.  You  cannot,  in  his 
wn  rather  vulgar  words,  “  put  a  penny  in  the  slot  and 
it  in  motion  the  wheels  of  this  barbarous  Eastern 
gure.” 

Mr.  Swettenham  is  no  great  literary  artist.  His 
cyle  is  open  to  reproach  on  many  counts,  particularly 
n  that  of  mixing  tenses  in  indescribable  confusion, 
unctuation,  too,  he  seems  to  think  an  unnecessary 
vil,  but  the  lack  of  it  in  involved  sentences  is  an 


evil  to  the  reader,  producing  an  irritating  breathlessness. 
In  fact  these  sketches  are  written  by  a  man  of  action 
who  holds  his  pen  in  a  way  which  a  master  of  literary 
penmanship  would  be  justified  in  reprehending  for  its 
stiffness  and  awkwardness.  Yet  we  could  ill  spare  Mr. 
Swettenham’s  rough  descriptions  for  the  elaborate  paint¬ 
ing  of  an  artist  in  words.  The  very  literary  incapacity  of 
the  man  makes  you  marvel  the  more  at  the  fascination  of 
his  book.  It  would  be  difficult  to  recall  a  single  phrase 
which  is  memorable  from  the  point  of  view  of  style  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  difficult  to  forget  one  of 
the  powerful  sensations  of  reality  which  each  succeeding 
chapter  creates  in  the  mind.  All  through  you  are 
conscious  of  tropical  heat  and  vertical  sunlight  ;  of  birds 
and  beasts  and  reptiles  of  strange  shapes  and  cruel 
habits — foremost  the  leering  crocodile  ;  of  the  un¬ 
fathomable  jungle  ;  of  barbarous  and  capricious  super¬ 
stitions  ;  of  a  world  separated  from  ours  by  a  gulf  as 
mysteriously  wide  as  that  which  yawns  between  antiquity 
and  modernity.  Beyond  this  feeling  which  permeates 
them  all,  there  is  no  sort  of  sequence  in  Mr.  Swetten¬ 
ham’s  pictures.  Each  one  records  a  distinct  feature  of 
Malay  life,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  story,  sometimes 
in  the  form  of  a  personal  experience  of  the  writer.  The 
most  striking  of  the  stories  is  perhaps  “A  Malay 
Romance.”  Twenty  years  ago  the  beautiful  wife  of  a 
Malay  Raja  was  carried  off  by  a  quiet  and  unassuming 
stranger  called  Sleman,  who  seemed  to  be  the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  accomplish  a  daring  act  of  any  kind. 
Yet  almost  single-handed  he  bore  off  the  woman  he 
loved,  and  defied  the  whole  country  to  take  her  from 
him.  The  Malays  still  talk  about  her,  her  wit  and  beauty 
and  courage,  and  this  is  extraordinary  in  a  country  where 
memories  are  not  kept  green  but  are  withered  before 
they  have  grown  into  legend  or  song. 

Of  Malay  superstitions  Mr.  Swettenham  has  much 
that  is  interesting  to  say.  The  wide  extent  of  belief 
in  witchcraft  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  whole  class,  called  “  Pawangs,”  who  make  it  their 
profession  to  deal  with  wizards  and  people  possessed 
by  evil  spirits.  Of  the  origin  of  these  spirits  there  is  a 
legend,  dating  from  a  time  before  the  teachings  of  Islam 
reached  Malaya,  which  is  curious  and  interesting.  When 
God  purposed  to  make  man  He  took  clay  and  fashioned 
it  into  a  figure,  which  He  endued  with  the  spirit  of  life. 
But  the  spirit  was  too  strong,  and  the  body,  being  only 
clay,  was  rent  into  a  thousand  fragments  and  scattered 
all  over  the  world.  These  are  the  jin ,  hantu,  and  bajang 
of  the  Malays.  Then  God  made  another  figure,  but  this 
time  he  wrought  iron  into  the  clay,  which  made  the 
body  able  to  withstand  the  strain  of  the  vital  spark,  and 
it  became  man.  This  legend  is  no  doubt  a  survival 
of  the  ancient  spirit  worship  of  the  Malays,  as  are 
many  customs  of  the  people  which  the  Mohammedan 
priests  dislike  but  are  often  obliged  to  wink  at  for 
fear  of  unpopularity.  Christianity  has  never  taken 
root  in  the  Peninsula.  Mr.  Swettenham  tells  a  story 
of  a  Christian  missionary  who  got  hold  of  an  earnest 
and  truthful  Malay,  apparently  a  promising  subject  to 
begin  upon.  The  missionary  told  him  the  story  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  The  Malay  listened  to  the 
end,  showing  great  interest  in  the  miraculous  narrative 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  then  he  said,  “  If  that  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  my  wife,  I  should  have  killed  her.” 

We  have  said  enough  to  faintly  shadow  forth  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Swettenham’s  book.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  nauseating  yellow  cover  will  not  prejudice  any 
one  against  the  treasures  inside. 


FICTION. 

“Lilith.”  A  Romance.  By  George  MacDonald.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Chatto  &  Windus.  1895. 

Ijj'OR  wealth  of  fanciful  imaginings  few  contemporary 
novelists  can  compare  with  Dr.  MacDonald.  In 
“  Lilith”  he  has  returned  to  the  vein  of  his  delightful 
Phantasies,  and  the  book  is  a  perfect  jungle  of  exuberant 
extravagance,  complicated  with  metaphysics,  whilst  alle¬ 
gory  runs  in  and  out  of  the  tangle,  and  unexpected  gay- 
coloured  flowers  of  digression  are  seen  amidst  the  thicket 
of  story.  The  leading  idea,  a  mathematical  conception  full 
of  romantic  possibilities  that  no  one  has  cared  to  touch, 
has  been  lying  unused  for  years,  but  to-day  is  the  day  of 
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metaphysical  fiction,  and  Dr.  MacDonald  has  been  lucky 
to  secure  the  first  handling  of  it.  Briefly  the  idea  is  this. 
Assuming  there  are  more  than  three  spatial  dimensions, 
then  in  a  space  of  four  or  more  dimensions  any  number 
of  three  dimensional  universes  can  be  packed,  just  as 
in  a  space  of  three  dimensions  there  is  room  for  any 
number  of  plane  or  two  dimensional  universes.  And  one 
such  three  dimensional  universe  might  be  almost  touch¬ 
ing  another  at  every  point,  just  as  one  plane  universe 
might  be  at  an  infinitesimal  distance  from  another 
throughout  its  extent.  Clearly  once  your  born  romancer 
has  realized  this  infinite  series  of  universes,  his  one  de¬ 
sire  is  to  invent  a  way  into  some  of  them.  Once  there 
you  may  do  what  you  like,  create  such  animals  and 
plants  as  please  you,  and  in  all  things  follow  the  desire 
of  your  heart.  In  “  Lilith  ”  this  long-sought  way  is 
attained  ingeniously  enough,  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  universe  into  which  Dr.  MacDonald  takes  his 
readers  is  fantastic  to  wildness  and  well-nigh  past 
believing.  In  fact,  to  be  frankly  just,  it  is  altogether 
too  fantastic.  Dr.  MacDonald’s  critical  and  con¬ 
structive  faculties  are  relatively  too  weak  for  his 
fertile  imagination,  and,  as  a  consequence,  he  wastes 
to  a  large  extent  his  unique  opportunity  of  a  realistic 
wonderland.  His  book  passes  into  the  insanity  of 
dreams,  declines  to  the  symbolic  and  cryptic,  ends  in 
an  allegorical  tangle.  Lilith,  we  humbly  submit,  had 
no  business  in  it,  nor  Adam  ;  the  spots  of  the  spotted 
panther  and  its  war  with  the  white  confuse  us,  the  lisp¬ 
ing  imperfections  of  the  Little  Ones  irritate.  There  is 
imagination  enough  in  this  one  book  to  last  a  common 
respectable  author  a  lifetime.  But  for  lack  of  pruning 
and  restraint  it  seems,  beside  such  work  as  Poe’s,  like 
the  many-breasted,  many-armed  Diana  of  Ephesus 
beside  the  Venus  of  Milo,  an  image  that  is  depraved  to 
the  hieroglyphic  level.  Or  we  may  take  another  view 
of  it,  and  compare  it  to  a  confused  theological  discussion 
in  carnival  dress. 

“An  Isle  on  the  Water.”  By  Katharine  Tynan.  Lon¬ 
don  :  A.  &  C.  Black.  1895. 

Here  among  the  hosts  of  ladies  who  write  with  ease 
and  inelegance,  comes  a  woman  artist.  “  An  Isle 
on  the  Water”  is  a  collection  of  fifteen  well-conceived 
and  excellently  finished  Irish  stories,  for  which  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  anything  to  say  but  praise.  They  are  all 
extremely  short  for  the  force  of  their  effect  and  every 
touch  tells ;  they  are  gracefully  phrased  without  an 
appearance  of  artifice,  subtly  expressed  without  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  affectation.  The  preposterous  theory  recently 
advanced  by  an  adventurous  critic,  that  the  short  story 
must  necessarily  consist  of  a  single  episode  in  a  life, 
is  disproved,  if  it  needed  disproving,  in  this  volume. 
One  might  as  well  assert  that  any  picture  less  than  a 
foot  square  should  represent  at  most  one  limb  of  a 
human  being.  Half  the  stories  in  this  book,  and  some 
of  the  best  too,  embrace  whole  lives,  “A  Solitary,”  for 
instance,  and  “The  Sea’s  Dead.”  They  are  lives  in 
cameo.  “How  Mary  Came  Home”  is  as  small  and 
perfect  in  its  way,  and  as  richly  charged  with  emotion, 
as  some  colophon  of  Bewick.  It  occupies  seventeen 
pages  of  large  print,  and  in  the  end  Mary’s  sorrow  and 
the  reader’s  are  one.  To  read  these  stories  and  to  read 
thereafter  the  disarticulated  novelette  chapter  of  the 
“Yellow  Book  ”  school  is  to  realize  the  retrogression 
accomplished  by  that  party  of  so-called  advance.  Per¬ 
haps  the  least  successful  of  the  bookful  is  the  “  Death- 
Spancel,”  a  story  written  up  to  a  grim  love-charm,  the 
strip  of  skin  peeled  from  head  to  heel  of  one  newly  dead. 
It  is  of  a  piece  with  Mr.  Lowry’s  “  Torque,”  weird  and 
effective  in  its  way,  but  artificial,  a  sort  of  fetichism  in 
fiction,  and  it  jars  with  the  sweet  reasonableness  of  the 
rest  of  the  book.  The  “Sea’s  Dead”  has,  in  a  lesser 
degree,  the  same  characteristic. 

“  Deb  O’Mally’s.”  By  Mrs.  George  Corbett.  London  : 
Hurst  &  Blackett.  1895. 

“  Deb  O’Mally’s  ”  name  causes  shuddering  fore* 
bodings  of  one  of  those  novels  which  drive  home 
the  “local  colour”  by  means  of  a  dialect  mystically 
correct.  “  Bur  aw  thorot  theaw  mit  be  lookin’  eawt  fur 
thi  new  felly,”  says  page  10,  and  we  read  it  with  a 
sinking  heart.  But  after  the  first  chapters,  Deb  leaves 
Lancashire,  and  the  reader  must  be  hard  to  please  whom 


her  future  doings  fail  to  interest.  How  she  discover: 
herself  to  be  the  “  choance  chilt  ”  of  a  mighty  general 
and  grows  dissatisfied  with  factory-work  ;  how  sh< 
determines  to  educate  herself  till  she  can  meet  he 
father  on  equal  terms  and  denounce  him  to  his  face 
how  the  mere  fact  of  her  sitting  for  a  picture  makes  th> 
artist  the  success  of  the  year  ;  how  her  second  attemp 
at  fiction-writing  makes  her  a  literary  power  in  the  land 
how  her  father,  by  a  graceful  conceit  of  the  author,  pro 
poses  to  marry  her  ;  how  she  marries  a  bigamist  whon 
everybody  in  the  book  horsewhips  in  alternate  chapters 
and  how  her  eyes  were  violet  and  her  hair  like  ruddy  gold 
her  skin  pearly  and  her  figure  peerless  ;  is  it  not  writtei 
in  two  volumes  of  well-meant  inanity  andcareful  phrases! 
“Mr.  Smith  officiated  as  Jehu”  is  certainly  mon 
dignified  reading  than  “  Mr.  Smith  drove.”  Besides 
it  all  makes  for  bulk  ;  and  “  Deb  O’Mally’s  ”  is  drearily 
conscientiously  bulky. 

“Not  Exactly.”  By  E.  M.  Stooke.  Bristol:  J.  W 
Arrowsmith.  1895. 

It  is  with  refreshment  that  we  turn  to  this  merry  littl 
book,  with  its  sketches  of  Devonshire  village  life,  and  it 
cleverillustrationsby  Mr.  J. Skelton.  Young  Adam  Barloe 
is  landlord  to  a  testy  old  tenant  who  pesters  him  witl 
abusive  requests  to  see  to  the  cleaning-out  of  a  foul  well 
The  old  man  makes  a  will  in  his  young  landlord’s  favour 
and  by  throwing  it  into  the  well  in  a  water-tight  box 
compels  him  to  have  the  water  “  dipped.” 

“The  Professor’s  Experiment.”  By  Mrs.  Hungerford 
London  :  Chatto  &  Windus.  1895. 

Mrs.  Hungerford  and  her  stock  of  characters  we  havi 
always  with  us.  This  time,  the  inevitable  flirting  damse 
is  a  phenomenally  innocent  country  maiden.  Apart  fron 
the  wildly  improbable  incident  which  gives  the  book  i 
misleading  title,  there  is  very  little  to  differentiate  this 
last  production  of  the  industrious  author  from  her  first 
Funny  man,  present  tense,  schoolboy  humour,  here  thej 
are,  all  complete.  And  there  are  doubtless  many  whc 
will  find  them  delightful. 

“To  Set  Her  Free.”  .By  G.  M.  Robins  (Mrs.  Baillit 
Reynolds).  London  :  Hurst  &  Blackett.  1895. 

“  A  Sin  of  the  Soul.”  By  Lady  Fairlie  Cunninghame 
London  :  Horace  Cox.  1895. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  lively  hodge-podge  telling  of  £ 
detective  and  his  deeds,  a  country-house  party,  a  beautifu 
and  mysterious  young  woman,  a  little  anarchy,  anc 
various  love-makings.  The  second  is  the  story  of  a 
young  man  of  the  “gay  dog”  order — fearful  and  fasci¬ 
nating  to  lady  novelists.  He  loses  all  his  money  on  th< 
turf,  marries  and  ill-treats  a  rich  heiress,  ill-treats 
without  marrying  a  society  beauty,  and  finally  gets 
satisfactorily  thrown  overboard  out  of  his  own  yacht  b_\ 
his  enraged  mother-in-law,  who  feels  “neither  remorse 
nor  repentance.”  We  admire  her  spirit.  He  had  “the 
fatal  gift  of  beauty,”  and  his  eyes  were  “  set  too  closeh 
together” — two  sure  indications  of  a  villain.  The  bool 
does  not  deserve  unmitigated  ridicule,  however  ;  on  the 
whole,  it  is  a  fair  bit  of  work. 

SOME  RELIGIOUS  BOOKS. 

“  Christianity  and  Agnosticism.”  By  Henry  Wace,  ILL 
Edinburgh  and  London :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons 
1895. 

“The  Oracles  of  Papias.”  London  :  Longmans,  Green  <&  Co 
1895. 

“Bishop  Guest:  Articles' XXVIII.  and  XXIX.”  By  G.  F 
Hodges.  London  :  Rivington,  Percival  &  Co.  1895. 

“  The  Guided  Life.”  By  George  Body,  D.D.  London 
Skeffington  &  Son.  1895. 

“  Grace  and  Godliness. ;  Studies  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians.”  By  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  B.D.  London  :  Seele) 
&  Co.  1895. 

HE  essays  which  Dr.  Wace  has  collected  in  the  volume  t< 
which  he  has  given  the  title  of  “  Christianity  and  Agnosti 
cism,”  owe  their  present  form  to  the  reprint  by  Prof.  Huxley  o 
some  articles  of  his  in  the  “  Nineteenth  Century.”  Many  of  ou 
readers  will,  no  doubt,  remember  the  controversy  which  aros* 
out  of  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Wace  at  the  Church  Congress  heh 
at  Manchester  in  1888.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  not  worth  whih 
to  reprint  magazine  articles,  which  so  often  have  but  ai 
ephemeral  interest ;  in  this  case,  however,  the  importance  of  th< 
matter  of  the  controversy  would  in  itself  be  a  justification  ;  am 
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part  from  that,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  Principal  of  King’s  College 
tat  those  who  may  come  across  Mr.  Huxley’s  Collected  Works 
hould  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  what  was  said  on  the 
,  ther  side  of  the  discussion,  without  having  to  search  through 
Id  magazines.  It  is  well,  too,  that  in  an  age  which  is  bound 
ontinually  to  recognize  and  be  thankful  for  the  noble  work  and 
tbour  of  students  of  physical  science,  we  should  be  reminded 
iat,  off  their  own  ground,  students  of  physical  science  cannot 
laim  to  speak  with  authority  :  too  often  the  patient  investiga- 
:on  of  facts,  the  calmness  and  serenity  of  temper,  which  we 
ssociate  with  the  scientific  habit  of  mind,  seems  to  be  thrown  off, 
ndfor  the  odiutn  theologicum,  which  undeniably  is  apt  to  distort 
icts,  we  have  the  odium  anti-theologicum,  which  ignores  them, 
’rof.  Huxley,  in  his  controversial  moods,  always  wrote  with  force 
nd  vivacity' ;  and  Dr.  Wace’s  work  has  something  of  that  unim- 
eachable  quality  which  Mr.  Matthew  Amoldfeared  would  be  the 
ote  ofour  literature  when  menbecameafraid  of  too  much  vivacity : 
ut  it  is  surely  more  helpful  in  controversy  to  be  dull  than  to  be 
;  nmannerly  ;  to  be  able  to  know  precisely  what  point  you  are 
:rying  to  make,  and  to  give  your  reasons  and  authorities  for  so 
-ying,  than  to  evade  the  issue  and  make  statements  which  the 
icts  will  not  bear  out.  Of  the  essays  in  this  volume,  the  first, 
On  Agnosticism,”  seems  to  us  the  least  happyr :  perhaps  the 
ircumstances  in  view  of  which  it  was  written  were  unfavour- 
i  ble  ;  but  the  result  is  poor.  For  the  general  reader,  the  most 
jseful  is  a  paper  on  ‘‘The  Historical  Criticism  of  the  New 
estament,”  reprinted  from  the  “Quarterly  Review”  (on  page 
1  59,  line  14,  “  first  ”  must  be  a  slip  for  “  second  ”).  Dr.  Wace 
ppears  to  us  to  be  over-cautious  in  estimating  the  value  of 
Critical  theories  as  to  the  date  and  composition  of  the  books  of 
le  Old  Testament,  but  his  recommendation  of  “the  wisdom 
i  f  exercising  a  good  deal  of  patient  reserve”  is  a  caution  which 
lay  be  profitably’  pondered  alike  by  those  who  cling  to  tradi- 
onal  views  and  those  who  are  disposed  to  reject  them. 

The  volume  contains  reviews  of  the  late  Mr.  Cotter  Morison’s 
The  Service  of  Man”  and  of“  Robert  Elsmere”:  both  eminently 
f  1st,  if  severe.  That  the  latter  book  had  such  a  success  a  few 
ears  since  is  an  amazing  thing  to  reflect  upon.  We  have  alwayrs 
elieved  that  nine  out  of  ten  people  who  read  it  skipped  the 
deology;  if  the  tenth  was  unsettled  in  his  faith,  Dr.  Wace’s 
i;view  would  do  him  service  by  showing  him  that  Elsmere  did 
ot  carry  very  heavy  guns. 

We  have  left  ourselves  very  little  space  in  which  to  speak  of 
ie  other  books  on  our  list.  The  anonymous  author  of  the 
iionograph  on  the  oracles  of  Papias  sets  out  to  show  that  the 
ork  of  Papias  was  an  explanation  of  Messianic  prophecies,  and 
iat  the  work  referred  to  St.  Matthew  in  the  short  extract 
reserved  by  Eusebius  was  not,  as  has  been  often  supposed,  the 
monical  first  Gospel,  but  a  collection  of  such  prophecies  in 
lebrew.  This  view  has  certainly  the  advantage  of  giving  a  clear 
leaning  to  what  Papias  says  of  St.  Mark  if  the  right  reading  of 
le  fragment  be  AoyiW,  and  not  \6yiov. 

Mr.  Hodge’s  little  book  on  Bishop  Guest  and  Articles  XXVI 1 1, 
id  XXIX.,  though  slight  in  appearance,  is  an  interesting  and 
tluable  essay  which  goes  a  long  way  to  show  that  the  Articles  of 
ie  English  Church  were  intended  to  cover  a  belief  in  theCatholic 
betrine  of  the  real  objective  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Blessed 
acrament.  Not  the  least  valuable  thing  about  the  essay  is  that, 

1  a  matter  where  clear  definitions  are  of  the  last  importance, 
(r.  Hodges  has  clearly  distinguished  and  defined  the  views  of 
ie  various  schools  of  thought  with  which  Bishop  Guest  had 
■  deal. 

Canon  Body’s  works  are  loo  well  and  widely  known  to  need 
troduction.  The  volume  before  us  of  meditations  given  during 
ent  some  years  since,  and  now  published,  is  manly  and  practical 
tone  ;  the  wise  words  of  the  preface  on  direction  and  directors 
e  timely  and  very  necessary  to  be  spoken  and  remembered  at 
>e  present  time. 

The  Principal  of  Ridley  Hall  belongs  to  a  very  different 
hool  of  thought  from  that  of  Dr.  Body,  and  there  could  hardly 
i  a  greater  difference  in  style  between  the  two  men.  Mr. 
(oule’s  beautiful  studies  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  deserve 
arm  commendation  ;  they  glow  with  an  intense  fervour  of 
tvotion,  and  are  marked  by  a  wonderfully  spiritual  insight. 

“unction”  had  not,  unfortunately,  rather  a  depreciated 
caning  nowadays,  it  is  the  word  which  we  would  soonest  use 
'  express  the  character  of  this,  as  of  all  Mr.  Moule’s  devotional 
orks. 

NEW  BOOKS  And  reprints. 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Cat  and  Racket.”  By  H.  dc  Balzac. 
Translated  by  Clara  Bell,  with  a  preface  by  George  Saints- 
burv.  London  :  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  189?. 

)  ALZAC  wrote  “  La  Maison  du  Chat  qui  pelotc  ”  and  “  Le  Bal 
de  Sceaux  ”  when  he  was  thirty.  They  are  among  the  first  of 
s  acknowledged  stories,  following  upon  “Lcs  Chouans”  and 
mtemporary  with  the  “  Physiologic  de  Mariage.”  He  writes  to 
s  publisher  in  the  November  of  1829  to  say  that  he  is  working 
1  day  at  the  “  Physiologie”  and  six  hours  at  night  (from  nine 
il  two)  at  the  proofs  of  the  “  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Privee.”  “  La 
laison  du  Chat  qui  pelote”  was  published  under  the  title  of 
Gloire  et  Malheur,”  and  the  change  of  name  indicates  all  that 
e  critic  can  say.  The  story  Balzac  had  to  tell  was  a  grand 
ing,  he  saw  the  outlines  of  the  tragedy,  they  are  unerringly 


true,  and  he  saw’  the  characters  ;  but  he  did  not  tell  the  story. 
However,  as  a  part  of  his  story,  he  had  to  describe  the  father 
and  mother  of  his  heroine,  the  shop  and  its  ways,  and  here 
Balzac  was  supreme  master.  The  whole  place  lives  for  us  with 
an  extraordinary  fullness  of  life.  How  Balzac  must  have  enjoyed 
this  opening  to  his  book,  and  how  we  taste  the  succulent  details 
after  him.  Balzac’s  descriptions  of  a  state  of  affairs  are  the 
finest  reading  in  the  world ;  to  follow  him  when  he  gets  thoroughly 
into  his  void pourquoi  state  is  like  eating  a  delicious  heart-cheese 
with  cream.  It  is  the  life  of  the  shopkeeper  and  his  apprentices 
which  takes  its  stand  in  the  “Comedie  Humaine,”  not  the  story 
of  “  Gloire  et  Malheur.”  In  the  same  way  it  is  the  picture  of  the 
sordid  interior  with  its  card-playing  inmates  that  prints  itself  on 
our  imagination  in  the  third  story  of  this  volume,  “  La  Bourse”  ; 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  the  same  thing  applies  to  the  studio  scene 
in  the  fourth,  “  La  Vendetta.”  The  opening  of  the  last  story, 
“  Madame  Firmiani,”  shows  what  Balzac  can  do  w  hen  he  chooses 
to  be  brilliant,  and  the  letter  from  the  adorable  woman  to  her 
lover  is  almost  as  subtle  and  as  beautiful  as  anything  Balzac 
wrote  later.  The  introduction  prefixed  to  the  “  Comddie 
Humaine”  in  1842  is  not  so  much  a  confession  from  the  artist 
as  a  grand  storm  of  generalizations  and  splendid  moralizings, 
which  somehow’  adds  an  extra  glory  to  the  artist’s  work.  It  is 
not  a  thing  in  which  you  can  begin  to  pick  holes.  There  is 
something  constitutionally  wrong  with  the  people  who  after  a 
good  knowledge  of  Balzac  do  not  give  themselves  over  to  him 
— with  a  last  gasp,  may  be,  of  recalcitrant  despair — heart  and 
soul  when  he  generalizes  and  moralizes.  Such  passages,  of 
course,  do  not  read  so  satisfactorily  in  the  dry  light  of  English 
prose.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  graver  mistake  in  some  of  Mrs. 
Bell’s  sentences;  for  instance:  “The  first  of  this  series  .  .  . 
forms  a  link  between  the  Philosophical  Studies  and  Studies  of 
Manners,  by  a  work  of  almost  Oriental  fancy.  .  .  .”  The  incom¬ 
prehensibleness  of  the  portion  italicized  is  not  justified  by  the 
French,  where  the  word  translated  “work”  is  “ anneau .” 
Towards  the  end  of  the  story’  the  translator  makes  Madame 
Guillaume  say,  “  He  crams  you  with  a  pack  of  tales  that  are  too 
absurd,”  which  is  not  at  all  natural,  though  no  doubt  it  is 
difficult  to  find  an  equivalent  for  “  II  te  fait  des  contes  h  dormir 
debout.”  Still,  it  is  a  pity  that  something  better  could  not  have 
been  found  to  wind  up  the  delightful  outburst  of  the  incredulous 
bourgeoise  mother  against  her  artist  son-in-law  :  “And  then  he 
tells  you  he  has  been  to  Dieppe  to  paint  the  sea.  As  if  any  one 
painted  the  sea  1  ” 

“  Angling  and  How  to  Angle.”  By  J.  T.  Burgess.  Revised  and 
brought  down  to  date  by  R.  B.  Marston.  London  :  Frederick 
Warne  &  Co.  1895. 

Eight-and-twenty  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Burgess  first  published 
this  useful  little  book.  Since  1867  the  art  of  angling  has  advanced 
so  rapidly,  and  the  education  of  fish  has  attained  so  high  a 
standard,  that  much  of  the  new  edition  has  had  to  be  recast  a^rd 
rewritten.  Mr.  Marston,  the  well-known  editor  of  the  “Fishing 
Gazette,”  has  done  his  work  excellently  well,  and  for  the  average 
fisherman  this  handy  little  volume,  packed,  as  it  is,  with  a  store 
of  useful  information,  is,  at  the  price  of  half-a-crown,  about  as 
good  an  investment  as  can  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of 
angling  literature.  The  various  fishes  of  these  islands  and  the 
best  methods  of  capturing  them  are  shortly  yet  sufficiently  dealt 
with.  All  the  newest  forms  of  tackle  are  introduced  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  Mr.  A.  J.  Jardinc,  whose  experience  of  pike  and  their 
habits  is  quite  unrivalled,  contributes  a  chapter  on  pike-fishing, 
which  is  thoroughly  up  to  date  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  use  even 
to  experienced  jack-fishermen.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Mr. 
Jardine  considers  “  paternostering”  the  most  deadly  method  of 
attacking  pike.  Mr.  Marston’s  treatment  of  fly-fishing  is  concise 
and  thoroughly  practical ;  even  the  rawest  tiro  should  be  able  to 
advance  himself  somewhat  in  this  difficult  art  by  a  careful  perusal 
of  the  chapters  on  fishing  with  the  fly.  There  is  a  very  useful 
chapter  on  “Artificial  Flies  and  How  to  Make  Them,”  and 
another  on  “  Dry  Fly-fishing.”  Mr.  F.  M.  Walhran,  a  well-known 
expert,  contributes  an  invaluable  page  or  two  on  “North-Country 
Flies”;  the  twenty  varieties  mentioned  by  him  form  a  capital 
list,  not  only  for  the  north-country  trout  and  grayling  fisher,  but 
for  the  angler  in  almost  any  part  of  Europe.  A  chapter  on  sea¬ 
fishing,  and  various  recipes  and  “tips”  for  anglers,  together 
with  an  appendix,  complete  this  useful  little  book.  We  have,  of 
course,  innumerable  works  on  angling,  most  of  which  contain 
cartloads  of  information.  The  labour  of  searching  even  half 
a  dozen  of  the  best  of  these  authorities  is,  however,  sufficiently 
formidable.  For  a  short  practical  treatise  for  the  beginner,  or 
for  the  less  informed  fisherman,  “Angling  and  How  to  Angle” 
is  to  be  strongly  recommended.  There  are  just  two  points  upon 
which  we  join  issue  with  Mr.  Marston.  We  do  not  believe  in 
iron  or  steel  landing  nets.  Bitter  experience — no  less  than  the 
loss  of  an  iron-ringed  landing  net  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  lake, 
during  a  magnificent  rise  of  trout — has  long  since  convinced  us 
that  the  cane  or  wooden-rimmed  variety,  which  will  float,  is  the 
only  landing  net  to  be  relied  upon.  Nor  do  we  believe  in  fishing 
bags  as  against  the  old-fashioned  wicker  creels.  The  fishing 
bag,  whether  it  be  waterproof,  ventilated,  or  any  other  kind, 
invariably  bears  with  it,  after  a  little  use,  an  ancient  and  fish¬ 
like  smell,  which  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of.  The  old  wicker 
creel  is  easily  cleaned  and,  except  in  dense  thickets,  easily 
carried. 
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“St.  Andrews  in  1645-46.”  By  D.  R.  Kerr.  London  :  Black¬ 
wood.  1895. 

This  little  volume  contains  the  essay,  by  Mr.  D.  R.  Kerr, 
which,  we  are  not  told  when,  won  the  prize  offered  by  the  Rector 
of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  We  gather  from  a  brief 
preface  that  it  is  printed  in  its  present  form  at  the  expense  of 
the  present  Rector,  Lord  Bute.  The  whole  book  consists  of  a 
historical  introduction,  an  account  of  the  city,  and  one  of  the 
treaty  and  the  parliament.  In  December  1644,  Montrose  had 
ravaged  Argyleshire,  and  the  previously  victorious  MacCullum 
More  had  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  The  Scottish  Convention 
met  at  Edinburgh  in  January,  and  Montrose  was  denounced  as 
a  traitor.  The  most  interesting  incident  was  the  discovery  of 
some  letters  written  by  Charles  I.  disclosing  his  designs  on  Scot¬ 
land.  The  king  always  contrived,  like  a  true  Stuart,  to  dis¬ 
courage  his  own  followers  just  at  the  crucial  moment.  “Never¬ 
theless  Montrose  continued  to  maintain  his  sovereign’s  losing 
cause,”  and  the  essay  deals  with  the  subsequent  events,  so  far 
as  they  concerned  Scotland  and  St.  Andrews  in  particular,  down 
to  the  close  of  the  so-called  parliament  of  1646.  Mr.  Kerr 
combats  the  accusation  commonly  made  and  believed,  that 
“the  Scots  sold  their  king.”  He  is  so  far  right  that  the  sum  of 
^200,000  had  been  claimed  before  the  king  put  himself  into 
their  hands,  but  we  may  safely  doubt  that  the  English,  even 
though  they  acknowledged  their  debt,  would  have  paid  it  just 
then  but  for  the  complaisance  of  the  Scots  in  handing  Charles 
over  to  them  and  their  tender  mercies.  The  whole  essay  is  well 
worth  reading,  whether  we  agree  with  it  all  or  not  ;  and  it  is  at 
least  satisfactory'  that  a  modern  Scot  should  endeavour  to 
remove  from  the  shoulders  of  his  countrymen  the  atrocious 
crime  of  which  most  of  us  consider  them  guilty.  If  Charles 
was  not  sold  for  ,£200,000,  he  w’as  sold  for  prompt  payment. 

“  Cratfield  Parish  Papers.”  By  W.  Holland.  London:  Jarrold 
&  Sons.  1895. 

Parochial  histories  are  always  welcome  and  sometimes 
valuable.  In  any  case,  they  generally  contain  those  uncon¬ 
sidered  trifles  of  which  history  is  built  up.  No  old  parish  is 
without  an  interesting,  curious,  useful,  and  instructive  series  of 
events,  connecting  it  with  and  throwing  light  upon  the  state  of 
the  whole  country'.  Every  entry  may  be  a  stepping-stone  in 
knowledge,  to  some  in  oneway,  to  some  in  another  ;  but  always 
helping  the  careful  student  forward.  A  mere  transcript  of  the 
old  registers  of  a  remote  and  forgotten  country  parish  is  not 
without  its  use  ;  but  when  we  come  upon  a  volume  of  accounts, 
dating  between  1490  and  1642,  we  expect  much  new  informa¬ 
tion,  and  possibly  some  also  on  subjects  which  have  previously 
been  found  puzzling.  In  Canon  Raven’s  “  Introduction  ”  to  the 
compilation  of  his  “  dear,  dead  friend,”  Mr.  Holland,  he  observes 
that  “  few  suspect  the  importance  of  those  documents  which 
are  lying  entombed  in  the  parish  chests  of  England”  ;  and  he 
adds,  with  some  pardonable  bitterness,  that  in  too  many  cases 
clergy  and  laity  alike  have  suffered  such  records  to  be  sold  for 
waste  paper  or  burnt.  In  this  they  had  the  example  of  their 
betters.  The  authorities  at  the  Tower  of  London,  about  1840, 
sold  off  all  the  old  records  relating  to  the  regalia  and  many 
other  most  important  papers  ;  and  from  the  few  that  were 
almost  accidentally  rescued  by  Coles,  we  can  judge  but  too 
surely  of  their  transcendent  value.  “  Cratfield,”  says  Canon 
Raven,  “  is  about  as  unknown  a  place  as  one  could  well  find,” 
yet,  in  his  opinion,  its  history  is  “but  the  type  and  figure  of  the 
history  of  most  English  parishes.”  It  lies  in  Suffolk,  in  the  Eye 
division,  a  few  miles  south-west  of  Halesworth,  and  is  seldom 
visited  by  tourists  and  travellers.  The  Introduction,  like  all 
Canon  Raven  writes,  is  extremely  interesting,  but  .we  regret  to 
see  him  misuse  an  Italian  phrase  on  page  14.  Speaking  of  Mr. 
Holland’s  labours,  he  says  that  in  these  notes  “the  history  of 
the  English  nation  in  petto  will  be  found  to  tell  itself.”  Alto¬ 
gether,  this  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  parochial  history,  and 
forms  the  best  possible  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  com¬ 
piler. 

“  Pages  from  the  Day  Books  of  Bethia  Hardacre.”  By  Ella 
Fuller  Maitland.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1895. 

Miss  Fuller  Maitland  has  chosen  a  serious  task  for  herselfi 
which  is  to  render  the  garrulous  and  inconsequent  reflections  of 
a  young  woman  interesting.  That  she  succeeds  in  holding  the 
reader's  attention  for  more  than  a  few  pages  at  a  time  is  some¬ 
thing  to  her  credit ;  but  we  confess  that  three  hundred  pages  of 
diary  seems  a  preposterous  amount  of  sack  to  the  bread  of  its 
philosophy.  If,  however,  Bethia  Hardacre’s  amiable  meander- 
ings  be  taken  piecemeal,  they  will  be  found  very  pleasant  and 
even  informed  in  parts  with  a  gentle  humour.  Miss  Fuller 
Maitland  has  obviously  a  library  of  curious  old  books,  for  she  is 
fond  of  dipping  into  them  ;  especially  is  she  devoted  to  old 
herbaries,  and  many  a  quaint  old-world  quotation  and  recipe 
does  she  furbish  up  for  us.  “  Take  of  myrrh  a  scruple,  musk 
the  like  quantity,  oyle  of  Nutmeg  the  like,  infuse  them  in  Rose¬ 
water,  and  with  it  sprinkle  your  banqueting  preparations,  and 
the  scent  will  be  as  pleasant  as  the  taste.”  It  sounds  a  trifle 
exotic,  but  we  should  not  at  all  mind  the  experiment,  if  only  in 
deference  to  our  forefathers.  There  is  plenty  of  this  in  the 
book,  which  fact  may  create  a  value  for  it  in  the  eyes  of  the 
curious.  There  are  also  patches  of  idle  verse,  for  which  we  can 
say  little ;  as  specimens  of  Bethia’s  muse  they  are  inoffensive 


and  well  rhymed,  and  perhaps  one  ought  not  to  expect  more  i 
a  young  lady.  Miss  Fuller  Maitland  has  quite  a  pretty  style  < 
her  own  in  prose,  and  she  wears  her  philosophy  with  an  ok 
fashioned  air  which  is  very  dainty  to  witness.  In  fact,  we  ca 
recommend  “ Bethia  Hardacre”  to  any  one  with  a  good  deal  < 
leisure,  no  desire  of  excitement,  and  a  taste  for  the  study. 

“  Facts  about  Processes,  Pigments,  and  Vehicles.”  By  A.  1 
Laurie,  M.  A.,  B. Sc.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  for  what  public  exactly  this  boo 
was  written.  The  art  student  will  not  and  should  not  take  th 
trouble  to  make  even  elementary  chemical  experiments  with  hi 
colours  and  things,  at  any  rate  as  long  as  Mr.  Laurie  is  here  t 
tell  him  the  facts,  practical  tips  which  the  art  student  is  quit 
willing  to  take  on  trust  from  such  an  authority.  To  put  th 
objection  shortly,  we  do  not  know  for  whom  the  picture  of  th 
man  using  a  blow-pipe  (page  58)  was  inserted.  Many  of  th 
facts,  however,  are  very  useful,  especially  those  about  white  lea 
and  sulphate  of  lead  and  the  proper  use  of  bitumen  as  a  ver 
thin  glaze.  It  would  have  been  good  if  Mr.  Laurie  could  hav 
told  us  a  little  more  about  such  technical  mysteries  as  glaze: 
The  chapter  on  process  is  necessarily  very  short. 

“  Hans  Breitmann  in  Germany  (Tyrol).”  By  C.  G.  Lelam 
London  :  Fisher  Unwin.  1895. 

Here  is  Mr.  Leland  back  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  speakin 
his  own  proper  language  again,  “dot  is  to  say,  Pidgin  Englisl 
mit  German  gemixt,  and  midout  any  bodders  of  grammar  cl 
shbelling  or  syntaxes,”  and,  thank  Heaven  !  he  has  not  forgottei 
a  particle  of  its  subtle  delicacies.  It  is  all  entertaining  am 
some  of  it  is  delicious,  and  w'hat  more  can  a  respectable  reviewc 
say?  Is  not  Mr.  Leland’s  introductory  confession  of  a  printer 
error,  which  he  has  gemakt  somewhere  in  all  this  bookful  <| 
inordinate  jargon  in  itself  sufficient  to  melt  the  most  advers| 
critic?  Fancy  hunting  that  printer’s  error  !  It  is  a  book  worth, 
of  Hans  Breitmann,  and  that  surely  should  send  the  intelliger 
reader  to  get  it  without  further  parley. 

“All  Expenses  Paid.”  London  :  Constable  &  Co.  1895. 

This  is  a  foolish  and  anonymous  little  book  of  pointless  waj 
geries,  probably  written  by  a  schoolboy.  For  no  earthly  reaso 
that  we  can  imagine,  the  author  has  described  how  a  millionah 
lent  a  yacht  and  paid  the  charges  for  thirteen  minor  poets  (wh 
are  named  and  described)  to  visit  Parnassus,  how  they  wen 
how  they  clambered  up  to  the  gods,  and  how  they  came  dow 
again.  The  possibilities  of  satire  and  parody  are  obvioi 
enough,  but  the  writer  never  fails  to  miss  them,  and  the  who! 
performance  is  irritatingly  dull.  We  would  discountenance  th 
author  from  further  essays  in  literature. 

“  For  the  Good  of  the  House.”  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Courtne; 
London  :  Religious  Tract  Society.  1895. 

This  is  a  highly  glazed  bookful  of  tracts,  admirably  suite 
to  the  taste  and  intelligence  of  the  benevolent  old  people  wh 
buy  and  distribute  this  kind  of  matter.  It  is  published  by  th 
Religious  Tract  Society,  and  illustrated  with  antiquated  cliche. 
to  which  the  letterpress  has  apparently  been  written.  We  cannt 
imagine  intelligent  working  men  reading  this  sort  of  stuff. 

We  have  also  received  :  “  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  th 
Royal  Geographical  Society”  (Murray);  “  Modem  Horsemar 
ship,”  second  edition,  by  Edward  L.  Anderson  (Edinburgh 
David  Douglas) ;  “  Natural  History  of  Selborne,”  with  the  te> 
and  new  letters  of  the  Buckland  Edition,  Introduction  by  Joh 
Burroughs,  and  illustrations  by  Clifton  Johnson,  two  vol: 
(Macmillan);  Vols.  XIV.  and  XV.  of  Archibald  Constable 
“  Waverley  Novels”  :  “The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,”  and  “r 
Legend  of  Montrose”;  George  Eliot’s  “ Middlemarch,”  Voi.  L 
(W.  Blackwood) ;  Kingsley’s  “  Two  Years  Ago,”  Vols.  I.  and  I 
(Macmillan)  ;  “The  Natural  History  of  Plants,”  by  Kerneran 
Oliver,  part  16  (Blackie)  ;  “Bibliographic  Franco-Roumain 
du  XIXe  Si£cle,”  par  Georges  Beugesco,  tome  1  (Bruxelles 
Paul  Lacomblez)  ;  “  Tragico-Comcedia  de  Sancto  Vedasto, 
edited  from  Manuscripts  at  Arras  by  W.  Sparrow  Simpsor 
D.D.,  F.S.A.  ;  and  “  Carmina  Vedastina,”  collected  and  editc 
by  W.  Sparrow  Simpson  (Elliot  Stock) ;  second  enlarged  edi 
tion  of  Algernon  Tav lor’s  “  Memories  of  a  Student”  (Simpkir 
Marshall). 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

THE  Rev.  C.  H.  Simpkinson,  M. A., author  of  “  The  Life  ani 
Times  of  Laud,’’  has  undertaken  to  write  a  Memoir  of  Di 
Thorold,  the  late  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Messrs.  Isbister  t 
Co.  will  publish  the  work. 

The  veteran  aeronaut,  Mr.  Henry  Cox  well,  has  written 
story,  to  be  published  shortly  by  Messrs.  Digby,  Long  &  Co 
entitled,  “  A  Knight  of  the  Air,”  which  he  has  dedicated  t 
Sir  William  Ingram,  Bart. 

Mr.  George  Borrow’s  “The  Bible  in  Spain,”  revised  by  tl 
late  Mr.  Ulick  Burke,  who  contributed  notes  and  a  glossar 
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embellished  with  etchings  by  Manesse,  will  be  published 
>re  long  by  Mr.  Murray. 

he  forthcoming  volume  of  collected  articles  contributed  to 
monthly  reviews  and  magazines  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  will 
_ide  an  unpublished  study  of  William  Blake.  The  book, 
tied  “  Essays,”  will  be  issued  by  Mr.  Heinemann. 

o  Messrs.  Wells  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co.’s  forthcoming 
iime,  “  National  Rhymes  of  the  Nursery,”  which  is  illustrated 
over  150  original  drawings  by  Gordon  Browne,  Mr.  George 
j  itsbury,  the  newly  appointed  Professor  of  English  Literature 
lie  University7  of  Edinburgh,  contributes  an  Introduction. 

hough  the  works  of  that  egregious  person,  Miss  Marie 
;  elli,  are  much  in  vogue  in  certain  high  places,  “  reviewers,” 
U  general  rule,  have  failed  to  recognize  any  claim  in  the 
( ks  of  the  author  of  “  Barabbas  ”  to  be  regarded  as  literature, 
i  ircumstance  that  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  announcement 
I:  no  copies  of  her  new  work,  "‘The  Sorrows  of  Satan,”  which 
Issrs.  Methuen  will  have  ready  on  Monday,  are  to  be  sent 
r  for  review. 

I  »ne  of  the  forthcoming  volumes  which  is  certain  to  occasion 
[much  hostile  criticism  as  appreciative  notice  is  the  story 
his  military  career  in  India  which  Lord  Roberts  has 
completed.  While  extremely  popular  with  a  large  portion 
he  army  and  throughout  the  country,  an  influential  group 
tficers  consider  that  the  military  talent  of  the  Commander  of 
Forces  in  Ireland  has  been  somewhat  overrated.  “Forty- 
I  Years  in  India”  will  be  the  title  of  Lord  Roberts’s  work, 
jch  will  extend  to  two  volumes,  and  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Iitley  &  Son. 

he  reiterated  announcements  in  some  quarters  of  late 
:  a  new  book  by  “Ian  Maclaren”  (otherwise  Rev.  John 
claren  Watson,  of  Liverpool)  will  appear  early  next 
ith,  suggests  the  distinction  between  the  work  of  this 
y- writer  and  that  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie.  Possessing  a 
r  appreciation  of  the  subtle  beauty  of  the  Scottish 
ect,  Mr.  Barrie  is  an  incomparably  superior  artist,  and 
does  not  obtrude  his  personality  in  his  work  to  the 
|:nt  of  several  of  his  literary  compatriots.  The  author 
the  inimitable  “Window  in  Thrums,”  too,  is  conscious 
his  limitations ;  for  when,  at  the  repeated  solicitation  of 
journalist  friends,  he  consented  some  time  ago  to  write 
Life  of  the  late  Alexander  Russel,  of  the  “  Scotsman,”  he 
tediately  relinquished  the  task  when  he  perceived  that  bio- 
ohical  work  lay  altogether  outside  his  particular  sphere  of 
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Advertisements  intended for  insertion  in  that  number  should  be  sent 
to  the  Manager  as  soon  as  possible. 


I  TICE.  —  The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  SATURDAY  Review, 
:  except  those  of  the  current  Volume ,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 


I  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications. 
He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

1  SATURDAY  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial  mails 
1  every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First  Edition 
l  cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the  regular 
issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4 p.m  on  Friday.  Advertisements 
should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office,  38  Southampton 
'  Street,  Strand;  or  to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lane, 
*  CORNHILL,  E.C.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on 
application 


PAHI8. 

SATURDAY  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  ( near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani'S,  224  Rue  de  Rrvoli;  at  Le 
KlOSQUE  Du  PER  RON,  Bou  eviri  des  Capucines,  and  Le  Kiosque 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


r»U  N  LOP  .  .  % 

neumatic  I  yres 

3HC  for  Carriages 

ANTAGES.— The  per  fection  of  ease.— Absolutely  noiseless.— Reduction  in  draught  of 
nedurd-Sa'in*  of  all  wear  to  the  carnage  —Suitable  to  the  roughen  road*  — <*i»c  no 
^Ne.— Appearance  of  wheel  practically  unaltered. — Can  be  fitted  to  canting  wheel*. 

rT*  Exhibition  of  Carriages .  but  it  by  the  best  '  vashbuildert.  and  each  fitted  with  these 
Tyree,  can  be  seen  at,  also /uU  fartuulars  obtained  on  a/ylication  from 

lie  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  Ltd., 

14  Regent  Street  (Waterloo  Place),  S.W. 


SPECIAL  INSURANCE 

FOR  THE 

TITLED,  PROFESSIONAL,  &  MERCANTILE  CLASSES 

COVERING  THE  RISK  OF 

ACCIDENTS  AND 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES, 

AND  UNDER  CERTAIN  CIRCUMSTANCES 

GRANTING  AN  ANNUITY. 

SUMS  ASSURED  from  £500  to  £4000. 

WITH  DISABLEMENT  ALLOWANCES  UP  TO  £12  A  WEEK. 
Premiums  from  £2. 

A  WORLD-WIDE  POLICY. 


OCEAN  ACCIDENT  AND  GUARANTEE  CORPORATION,  LTD., 

40  to  44  MOOBGATE  STBEET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
FOUNDED  1871. 

ASSETS  (including  Uncalled  Capital,  31  Dec.,  1894),  £403,397. 

BURLINGTON  CARRIAGE  CO,  LTD. 

BUILDERS  TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 

315-317  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Old  and  Aristocratic  Designs  reproduced  in  Steel  and 
Hickory  at  half  the  weight. 

Builders  of  FAMILY  OMNIBUSES 

For  most  County  FAMILIES. 

THREE  YEARS’  SYSTEM 

of  purchase  arranged  at  Cash  Prices. 

Specialty:  Light  Cob-sized  LANDAUS. 

315-317  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


There  are  mines  and  mines. 
There  are  soaps  and  soaps. 
All  mines  are  not  gold  mines. 
All  soaps  are  not  YINOLIA. 


NO  END  OF  WORRY  BAYED  BY  USINO 

STONE’S  TIME  SAVING 

For  keeping  in  order  all  SPECIALITIES 

LETTERS,  PAPERS,  PAMPHLETS,  MUSIC,  &c. 

Sold  by  Start  oner  a  everywhere.  Send  postcard  lot  Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Manufacturers 

HENRY  STONE  A  SON,  BANBURY. 

Special  Boxes ,  Files .  and  Cabinets  made  to  order  /or  a  variety  o/  purposes. 
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THE  CLERGY  ORPHAN  CORPORATION. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

prcsi&ent:  THE  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 
t»icc=presi6ent :  EARL  CRANBROOK. 

"treasurer  '■  THE  REV.  CANON  ELWYN,  Master  of  the  Charterhouse. 

BOYS’  SCHOOL— St.  Thomas’s  Hill,  Canterbury. 
GIRLS’  SCHOOL— St.  John’s  Wood,  Marylebone. 


“This  Society  is  fulfilling  a  very  great  and  rapidly  increasing  work  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  Church.  .  .  .  No  better  help  to  our  distressed 
clergy  could  possibly  be  devised.”. — The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

These  Schools,  founded  in  1749,  are  for  the  absolutely  free  Main¬ 
tenance,  Clothing,  and  Education  of  the  Orphan  (fatherless)  Children 
of  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church  of  England  and  Wales.  The 
children  are  Elected  by  vote,  in  May  and  November  Candidates  for 
admission  must  be  between  the  ages  of  Eight  and  Twelve  (Boys  under 
certain  conditions  up  to  Thirteen)  on  the  day  of  election.  Forms  of 
application  for  admission  and  all  particulars  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary. 

By  means  of  an  Apprenticing  Fund,  children  on  leaving  are 
assisted  to  further  education,  or  to  make  a  start  in  life. 

2,976  children  have  been  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  these  Schools, 
which  now  contain  220-  At  least  £7,000  a  year  must  be  raised  from 
voluntary  sources  alone.  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Offertories  are 
earnestly  asked,  to  meet  greatly  increased  needs. 

As  a  proof  Of  the  present  distress,  it  may  be  stated  that 

though  the  numbers  in  the  Schools  have  been  raised  in  the  last  five 
years  from  195  to  222,  the  number  of  Candidates  seeking  admis¬ 
sion  has  nearly  trebled  in  the  same  period,  of  whom  the  large 
majority  are  Orphans  of  Beneficed  Clergymen. 

A  Life  Donor  of  ^io  ios.,  or  an  Annual  Subscriber  of  £i  is.,  is 
entitled  to  one  Vote  at  each  half-yearly  Election. 

The  help  of  the  Clergy  is  earnestly  asked  to  assist  in  making  the 
work  of  these  Schools  more  widely  known. 

Bankers— Messrs.  DRUMMONDS,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

Rev.  H.  WESLEY  DENNIS,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

Offices— 62  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 


THE  NATIONAL  REFUGES 

FOR 

Homeless  and  Destitute  Children 

AND  TRAINING  SHIPS  “ARETHUSA”  AND  “CHICHESTER.” 

Founded  in  1843  by  the  late  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS . 


CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 

INCORPORATED  SOCIETY  FOR  PROVIDING 

HOMES  FOR  WAIFS  AND  STRAYS, 


Presidents  r 

The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 

MEANS  ADOPTED: 

(1)  Establishing  Small  Homes. 

(2)  Boarding-out. 

(3)  Emigration. 

HELP  URGENTLY  NEEDED  for  the  support  o 
over  2,200  Destitute  and  Orphan  Children  under 
the  Society’s  care,  and  to  enable  the  Executive  to  accep. 
many  deserving  cases. 

The  Clergy  are  earnestly  ashed  to  allow  the  Society  e, 
share  in  the  Offertories  devoted  to  extra-parochial  objects, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  children  in  the  Homes  having  been 
accepted  on  their  recommendation. 

Contributions  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  E.  de 
M.  Rudolf,  Secretary. 

Offices  of  the  Society,  The  Church  House,  Dean’s  Yard 
Westminster,  S.W. 

Cheques  should  be  crossed  “  Lloyd’s  Bank,  Limited,  54 
St.  James’s  Street,  S.W.,”  and  made  payable  to  “  E.  de  M.1 
Rudolf.” 

THE  ROYAL  ASSOCIATION  IN  AID  OF 

THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 

(St.  Saviour's  Church,  Lecture  and  Reading-Room), 

419  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W, 


President. — The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  JERSEY,  G.C.M.G. 
Chairman  and  Treasurer.— W.  E.  HUBBARD,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.— C.  T.  WARE,  Esq. 

Secretary.— H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN,  Esq. 

Finance  and  Deputation  Secretary.— HENRY  G.  COPELAND,  Esq. 
Bankers. — The  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  214  High  Holborn. 
London  Office — 104  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 


Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

President— THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

Treasurer — S.  BRIGHT  LUCAS,  Esq.  (pro  tern.). 

„  „  .  .  (The  Rev.  Canon  MANSFIELD  OWEN,  M.  A, 

Hon.  Secretaries  |s  BRIGHT  LUCAS,  Esq. 

Secretary— Mr.  THOMAS  COLE. 

Bank— THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER,  Stratford  Place,  W 


THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  CONSIST  OF 

1.  The  Training  Ship  “Arethusa.”  \  Moored  at  Greenhithe, 

2.  The  “  Chichester  ”  Tender.  I  on  the  Thames. 

3.  The  Boys’  Home,  Shaftesbury  House,  Shaftesbury  Avenue. 

4.  The  Boys’  Home,  Fortescue  House,  Twickenham. 

5.  The  Farm  School,  Bisley,  Surrey. 

6.  The  Shaftesbury  School,  Bisley. 

7.  The  Girls’  Home,  Sudbury,  near  Harrow. 

8.  The  Girls’  Home,  Ealing. 

9.  Fordham  House  Working  Boys’ Home,  Shaftesbury  Avenue. 

10.  Training  Ships’  Depot,  100  East  India  Dock  Road,  E. 

In  these  Ships  and  Homes  nearly  1000  Boys  and  Girls  are  fed,  clothed, 
lodged,  technically  educated,  and  religiously  trained  to  become  useful  men 
and  women. 

NO  VOTES  REQUIRED. 

FUNDS  are  GREATLY  NEEDED,  to  purchase  Food  and 
Clothing  for  this  large  Family.  Cheques  or  Post  Office 
Orders  to  be  sent  to  Treasurer,  Secretary,  or  Bankers. 
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THE  OBJECTS  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  are  to  promote  the  spiritua 
and  temporal  welfare  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb — about  2000  of  wborr 
reside  in  London— by  the  following  means  : 

x. — To  provide  extended  Religious  and  Secular  Instructions  among  th» 
Deaf  and  Dumb  throughout  the  Metropolis  after  they  have  quitted 
school. 

The  DEAF  and  DUMB  are  beyond  the  reach  of  all  ordinarj 
ministerial  agency  for  public  religious  instruction.  The  only 
means  adapted  to  their  conrl  tion  is  a  special  provision  in  the  sign 
and  manual  language.  This  Association  provides  at  present 
fifteen  services  per  week  in  nine  parts  of  London,  besides  severa 
other  occasional  ones. 

2.— To  visit  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  their  own  homes. 

3. — To  assist  Deaf  and  Dumb  persons  in  obtaining  employment. 

4. — To  relieve,  either  by  gifts  or  loans  of  money,  deserving  necessitous 
Deaf  and  Dumb  persons. 

3. — To  encourage  the  early  training  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  children  pre 
paratory  to  their  admission  into  Educational  Institutions. 

The  Committee  ask  whether  the  reader  will  not,  in  grateful  acknowledg¬ 
ment  for  the  great  blessing  of  hearing,  give  an  Annual  Subscription  k 
this  Society. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  will  be  thankfully  received  b) 
the  London  and  Westminster  Rank,  Stratford  Place,  W .  ;  or  by  trK 
Secretary,  Mr.  THOMAS  COLE,  at  4*9  Oxford  Street,  Ix>ndoo,  W. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


(RURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL.— Sir  Augustus 

Harris,  Lessee  and  Manager. — EVERY  EVENING,  at  7.30,  CHEER, 
ifS,  CHEER  !  by  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  Cecil  Raleigh,  and  Henry  Hamilton, 
erful  cast.  MORNING  PERFORMANCE  EVERY  SATURDAY,  at  1.30. 


OVENT  GARDEN  THEATRE.  Grand  Opera  Season 

In  English.  Every  Evening  at  7.45.  Morning  Performances  Saturdays,  at 
Box  Office  now  open.  .  . 


PA  WINTER  SEASON.  At  the  Belgian  Monte  Carlo, 

within  12  hours  of  London,  you  find  sheltered  invigorating  climate,  good 
t,  a  CERCLE  DES  ETRANGERS,  with  Roulette,  Trent e  et  Quarante,  &c., 
ys  open,  and  h  gh-cla^s  accommodation  at  10  francs  per  diem ,  absolutely  in- 
ve.  For  full  details,  address  M.  Jules  Crehay,  Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


NIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  NORTH  WALES. 

The  Council  will,  on  December  18th.  appoint  a  Professor  of  Logic,  Philo- 
y,  and  Political  Economy,  at  a  salary  of  ^300.  All  information  may  be 
ined  from 

JOHN  EDWARD  LLOYD,  M.A., 

jigor,  Oct.  15th,  1895.  Secretary  and  Registrar. 


DAVOS,  SWITZERLAND. 

DUCATIONAL  HOME  FOR  DELICATE  GIRLS 

in  an  English  Medical  Man’s  family'.  Large  airy  house  in  its  own  grounds  in 
part  of  the  health  resort. — Address  Mrs.  Whyte,  Villa  Paul,  Davos  Dorf, 
iter  land. 


SHIPPING. 


ISTRALIA,  HEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

'  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
PLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

_  /F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices: 

*aeen.  J  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fcnchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
,  the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


:IENT  COMPANY’S  YACHTING  CRUISES. 

Bjr  the  Steamships  "LUSITANIA,"  3S77  tons  register,  and  ** GARONNE,”  3876  tons 
er,  from  London,  as  under 

or  Tenf.riffe,  the  West  India  Islands,  Bermuda,  &c.,  leaving  15th  January, 
ling  17th  March. 

or  MOROCCO,  SICILY,  PALESTINE,  and  EGYPT,  leaving  20th  February,  returning  17th 

or  South  of  Spain,  Greece,  Constantinople,  &c.,  leaving  31st  March,  returning 

Hay. 

or  Sicily,  Venice.  Corfu,  Algeria.  &c..  leaving  22nd  April,  returning  30th  May, 
tring  Band,  Electric  Light.  Electric  Bells,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  High-class  Cuisine. 

.  (  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  )  Head  Offices  :  Fenchurch 

1  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  f  Avenue. 

or  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  West 
Jranch  Office,  x6  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

BOMBAY,  GIBRALTAR,  MALTA.  BRINDISI,)  .  ,  . 

EGYPT,  ADEN,  and  MADRAS  vid  BOMBAY . /  every  week- 


CUTTA  MADRAS,  COLOMBO.  CHINA,  STRAITS, 
AN,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA, 
NAPLES . 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 


every  fortnight. 


r  particulars  apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or 
I  jckspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 

INSURANCE. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

’  HE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  FIRE. 
1  Est.  1803.—  1  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

I  cribcd  Capital,  £1,100,000.  Paid-up,  ,£300.000.  Total  Funds  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  Central  Manager. 


TABUSHEO  1824.  TOTAL  FUNDS  EXCEED  £4,000,000.  ESTABLISHED  1824. 

JTTISH  UNION  AND  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

^ondon  :  3  King  William  St.,  E.C.  Glasgow  :  150  West  George  St. 

Head  Office— 35  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 
rttary — J.  K.  Macdonald.  Actuary—  Colin  M'Cuaig,  F.F.A. 

General  Manager—  A.  Duncan. 

LIFE  INSURANCE. 

.rly  Bonus  Scheme.  «E.  B.)  The  following,  amon?  other  special  advan- 
| i,  apply  to  ordinary  Policies  issued  under  this  Scheme.  Besides  being  payable 
I  :d lately  on  proot  of  death  and  title,  they  are,  at  the  end  oj  three  years  from 
1  date  : 

tied  to  rank  for  Bonus  Additions;  Indisputable  on  the  ground  of  Errors  or 
Omissions;  Worl  i-Wide  without  Extra  Charge  ;  and  kept  in  force,  wholly  or 
partially,  even  in  case  of  Non-payment  of  Premium. 

eclal  Bonus  Scheme.  (D.  B.)  Under  this  Scheme  Profit  Policies  are 
1  d  at  Non-Profit  Rates,  and  share  in  the  profits  when  the  premiums  received, 
Emulated  at  4  per  cent  compound  interest,  amount  to  the  Sum  Assured.  Policies 
f  is  class  which  have  for  the  first  time  become  entitled  to  rank  for  Bonus  have 
>  Fed  Additions  at  the  rate  of  £10  per  cent,  besides  a  further  progressive 
1  ion  of  £1  per  cent  per  annum. 

FIRB  INSURANCE, 
most  descrip'  ons  of  Property  insured  on  the  most  favourable  conditions. 


“  THE  TIMES  ”  Dee.  29, 1894,  says  In  a  leading  article  on 

“  Our  Daughters  ” 

"FIVE  percent,  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  ot  Interest  on  good 
"security  when  paterfamilias  set  up  housekeeping;  now  he  must  think 
"  himself  lucky  when  he  can  get  Three." 

Tie  MUTUAL  LIFE  IKSUMCE  COMPAHY  of  Hew  Tori 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent. 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 

Death  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle - 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 


ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  £42,000,000. 


Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 
D.  C.  TT  ATiDTUVr  A~N~,  General  Manager  for  the  United.  Kingdom , 
17  &  18  ComMll,  London,  E.C. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  i-Bots. 


MED0C— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  13s.  7s.  6 d. 

at  much  higher  prices. 

ST.  ESTEPHE. 

SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE,  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from  16s.  9s. 

the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 

Also  a  very  large  Stock  of  medium  and  high-class  wines, 
Including  Vintages  1868,  70,  74,  77,  78,  80,  84,  '88,  89,  '9L 

PRICES  INCLUDE  BOTTLES. 

6  Dozens  Delivered  to  any  Railway  Station. 

Price  Dist  Free  by  Post. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great 
Britain  to  equal  them  in  value. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

LIVERPOOL:  37  North  John  St.  Manchester :  26  Market  St. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  COLD  MINE,  LAND  &  EXPLORATION  SHARES. 


H.  HALFORD  &  CO. 

70  <$  71  Palmerston  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “MONITOR,  LONDON.” 

Large  buyers  and  sellers  of  South  African  Gold  Mining, 
Land,  and  Exploration  shares.  Close  market  prices  guaran¬ 
teed.  Low  Contango  rates.  Accounts  opened  for  settlement 
in  three  months,  if  desired.  All  profits  paid  directly  accounts 
are  closed. 

Send  jor  our  selected  list  of  the  best  Mine  and  other  shares  Jor  investment  or 

speculation . 

H,  HALFORD  &  CO., 

70  &  71  PALMERSTON  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

References  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Abroad. 


BORWICK’S 


THE  BEST 
BAKING  POWDER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 


POWDER 


''FHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom . ~....£i  8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World . .  I  IO  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  ailvanee ,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail. 

Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London  W.C. 
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BOOKS. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Part  I.  Royal  8vo,  is.  net. 

A  HISTORY  OF  MANKIND.  By  Professor 

Friedrich  Ratzel.  Translated  from  the  second  German  Edition  by  A.  J. 
Butler,  M.A.,  with  Preface  by  E.  B.  Tylor,  D.C.L.  With  Thirty  Coloured 
Plates,  Maps,  and  numerous  Illustrations  in  the  text.  Royal  8vo.  In  Thirty 
Monthly  Parts  at  is.  net,  and  in  Three  Volumes  12s.  net  each. 


Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  CROOKED  STICK,  OR  POLLIE’S  PRO- 

BATION.  A  New  Novel  by  Rolf  Boldrewood,  Author  of  “Robbery 
Under  Arms,”  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  CARVED  LIONS.  A  New  Story  by 

Mrs.  Molesworth.  Illustrated  by  L.  Leslie  Brooke. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY  SERIES.  NEW  VOLUME. 

MARION  DARCHE.  A  Story  without  Com- 

ment.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford,  Author  of  “  Mr.  Isaacs,”  “  Dr.  Claudius,” 
“  A  Roman  Singer,”  &c. 

Extra  Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

CONSTANTINOPLE.  By  F.  Marion  Craw- 

ford.  Illustrated  by  Edward  L.  Weeks. 

i6mo,  6s. 

OXFORD  AND  HER  COLLEGES.  A  View 

from  the  Radcliffe  Library.  By  Goldwin  Smith,  D.C.L.,  Author  of  “  The 
United  States  :  an  Outline  of  Political  History,”  &c.  With  Illustrations  re¬ 
produced  from  Photographs. 

32mo,  3s. 

THE  FLOWER  OF  ENGLAND’S  FACE. 

Sketches  of  English  Travel,  by  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr,  Author  of  “Friar 
Anselmo,”  “  Afternoon  Songs,”  &c. 


Crown  8vo,  9s. 

MISCELLANEOUS  STUDIES.  A 


Series  of 


Essays  by  Walter  Pater,  late  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College.  Prepared  for 
the  Press  by  Charles  L.  Ijhadwell,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  BIOLOGICAL  SERIES.  NEW  VOLUME. 
8vo,  ios.  6d.  net. 

FISHES,  LIVING  AND  FOSSIL.  An  Ou  t 

line  of  their  Form  and  Probable  Relationships.  By  Bashford  Dean,  Ph.D. 
Instructor  in  Biology,  Columbia  College,  New  York  City. 


8vo,  ios.  net. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART  DRAWING.  Complete 

_ 4.  • 1  /“V. .  „  'U..  T  Uimnnncv  C  D  A  MTAV  fLtlrl  TVTpHalll^t  R  oval 


Geometrical  Course  by  J.  Humphrey  Span  ton,  Gold  Medallist,  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  London  ;  Instructor  in  Drawing  to  Naval  Cadets  in 
H.M.S.  “Britannia.”  Designed  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  Army  and 
Science  and  Art  Examinations. 


ESSENTIALS 


Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  net. 

OF  NEW 


TESTAMENT 


GREEK.  By  John  W.  Huddilston,  A.B.  (Harv.),  Instructor  in  Greek  in 
North  Western  University. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


NOTES  ON  SHIPP O. 


A  Sequel  to  Japanese  Enamels. 


By  JAMES  L.  BOWES, 

Author  OF  “  JAPANESE  POTTERY,”  &c. 


With  Plates,  Original  Text,  Signatures,  and  a  History  of  the  Hirata  Family. 
Imperial  8vo,  price  ios.  6d. 


“It  displays  a  unique  knowledge  of  its  subject,  and  so  accurate  and 
minute  a  learning  in  both  the  literature  and  the  varieties  of  the  art,  that  it 
must  always  rank  as  a  work  of  first  authority  on  its  subject.” 

The  Scotsman. 

“An  interesting  addition  to  the  series  of  works  on  Japanese  Art  which 
bear  Mr.  Bowes’  name,  some  of  them  being  of  a  character  that  was  never 
surpassed  for  beauty.  The  book  will  call  attention  to  one  variety  of  work, 
and  it  will  serve  as  a  warning  to  purchasers  who  are  more  liable  to 
be  deceived  in  purchasing  enamels  than  with  pottery  and  metal  work. 

The  Architect. 

“The  book,  plentifully  and  well  illustrated,  is  one  without  which  no  one 
can  pretend  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  art,  or  can  hope  to  escape 
deception  in  purchasing  specimens.” — Asiatic  Quarterly  Review. 

“A  standard  work  on  the  subject  ...  in  itself  is  a  work  of  art.” 

Languages. 

“  Numerous  illustrations,  admirably  executed,  lend  an  additional  charm 
to  this  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  Japanese  enamelled  Art.” 

Birmingham  Post. 

“  Mr.  Bowes’  volume  appeals  only  to  the  initiated,  but  to  them  it  has  the 
highest  interest  and  significance.” — Notes  and  Queries. 


KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  Co.,  Limited, 
Paternoster  House,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  &  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA.  AND  ABROAD. 


A  Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Addrus  ;  Bookmen,  London.  Code  :  Unicode. 

140  8TRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 
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ISBISTER  &  Co.’S  NEW  BOOK: 


S.  R.  Crockett’s  New  Romance. 


Nineteenth  Thousand.  Large  crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  6s. 

THE  MEN  OF  THE  MOSS=HAGS. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  COVENANTERS. 


By  S.  R.  CROCKETT, 

Author  of  ‘ '  The  Raiders,”  &c. 


“  The  book  is  an  admirable  series  of  tableaux  from  history.  ...  Ill 
Crockett’s  capital  historical  romance.” — Tunes. 

“  The  book  marks,  we  think,  a  further  advance  in  Mr.  Crockett's  power 

Speaker 


A  Magnificent  Art  Volume. 


Just  published,  imperial  8vo,  21s.  net. 

EPISCOPAL  PALACES  OF  ENGLANI 


By  the  late  Precentor  VENABLES,  M.A.,  and  others. 


With  an  Etched  Frontispiece  of  Lambeth  Palace, 
and  120  Illustrations  by  Alex.  Ansted. 


“A  book  of  great  antiquarian  and  literary  charm,  which  is  furtl 
enriched  by  a  profusion  of  illustrations  equally  admirable  in  original  desi. 
and  reproductive  execution.” — Glasgow  Herald. 


Christabel  Coleridge’s  New  Story. 


Second  Thousand.  Large  crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  6s. 


THE 


TENDER  MERCIES  OF  THE  GOOD 


By  CHRISTABEL  COLERIDGE, 
Author  of  “  Waynflete,"  “  An  English  Squire,”  &c. 


“  Those  who  like  a  quietly  moving  story,  in  which  the  portrayal  of  sim 
characters  and  home  life  in  1  he  country  are  of  as  much  account  as  the  st< 
proper,  will  find  much  in  the  work  to  linger  over  and  enjoy.”— Scotsmas 


Third  Thousand.  Crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  6s. 

THE  TWO  ST.  JOHNS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMEN 


By  James  Stalker,  D.D.,  Author  of  “  Imago  Christi,"  &c. 

“  Done  with  much  skill,  scholarship,  and  critical  insight." 

Daily  Chronicle 


Oct.  2 ist.  Medium  Svo,  gilt  edges,  ys.  6d. 

GREAT  ASTRONOMERS :  a  Record  of  the  Progress 

Astronomy.  By  Sir  Robert  S.  Ball,  LL. D. ,  F.R.S.,  Lowndean  F 
fessor  of  Astronomy,  Can, bridge  University;  Author  of  “In  the  H 
Heavens,"  &c.  With  numerous  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 


Oct  2ist.  Crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 


WOMEN  IN  THE  MISSION  FIELD.  A  Compani 

to  “  The  Heroic  in  Missions.”  By  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Buckland,  M. 
Morning  Preacher  at  the  Foundling  Hospital. 


Crown  Svo.  gilt  top,  gs. 

THE  GREAT  CHARTER  OF  CHRIST.  Studies  in  t 

Sermon  on  the  Mount.  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  W.  Boyd  Carpenter  D 
Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon.  /n  afew  day\ 


The  Gospel  and  the  Age  Serie 


3S.  6d.  each.  Large  crown  8vo,  gilt  top.  3s.  6d.  each. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 


16.  TEMPTATION  AND  TOIL.  By  the  Rev. 

Hay  M.  H.  Aitken,  M.A.,  General  Superintendent  of  the  Faroe; 
Church  Missionary  Society.  \Nex  wee 


17.  THE  TEACHING  OF  JESUS.  By  R.  F.  Hortc 

M.A.,  D.D.,  Author  of  ”  Revelation  and  the  Bible,”  &c^ 

The  effect  to  multitudes  of  readers  will,  if  we  mistake  not,  be  a  rev, 
tion  which  will  go  far  to  produce  a  revolution."— Christian  World. 


18.  FROM  FAITH  TO  FAITH.  ByJ.  H.  Bfknai 

D.  D. ,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


ISBISTER  &  CO.,  Limited, 

13  &  16  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


The  Saturday  Review 


>ctober,  1895. 


ESSRS.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS’  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

THE  LIFE  OF  PROFESSOR  BLACKIE. 

Xow  Ready  at  all  Libraries. 

HN  STUART  BLACKIE:  a  Biography.  By  Anna  M.  Stoddart.  With  an 

Etchiog  after  Sir  George  Reid’s  Portrait  of  the  Professor,  and  other  Illustrations.  2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  21s. 

“  In  the  earliest  chapters  of  Miss  Stoddart’s  work  the  portraiture  is  admirable,  in  the  last  chapter  it  is  perfect.  .  .  Most  interesting  record  of  a  singularly  interesting 
.  .  A  worthy  memorial  of  a  fascinating  personality,  and  an  adequate  record  of  a  noble  career.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

“These  two  volumes  are  well  arranged  as  to  matter,  and  are  well  written.” — M oming  Post. 

“  The  biographer’s  successive  pictures  of  John  Blackie  in  his  boyhood,  in  his  eager,  ardent  college  days  in  his  *  Wanderjahre  ’  over  Germany  and  Italy,  and  during 
.tages  of  his  life,  are  well  drawn.” — Daily  News. 

“A  painstaking  and  well-compacted  biography.  .  .  .  After  reading  the  story  of  his  life,  one  is  more  disposed  than  ever  to  echo  the  words  of  the  Edinburgh 
n,  ‘  We  all  love  him.'  ” — Scotsman. 

“  These  volumes  do  full  justice  to  the  facts  of  his  life,  and  throw  a  great  deal  of  fresh  light,  especially  upon  its  earlier  stages.  ...  It  is  a  work  for  which  Professor 
e’s  countrymen  ought  to  be  profoundly  grateful.  It  Axes  for  their  contemplation  a  striking,  unique,  and  deeply  interesting  personality  ."—Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

“  Professor  Blackie’s  friends  and  admirers  will  owe  a  famous  debt  of  gratitude  to  Miss  Stoddart  for  the  masterly  fashion  in  which  she  has  treated  the  story  of  his 
.  .  Her  book  will  add  not  a  little  to  the  estimation  in  which  its  subject  is  held  by  the  world  at  large.” — Daily  Graphic. 

Miss  Stoddart  has  accomplished  her  task  from  beginning  to  end  in  the  most  praiseworthy  fashion.  ...  A  portraiture  of  the  most  vivid  and  fascinating  kind,  which 
rely  worthy  of  its  subject.’’—  Glasgcnv  Herald. 


E  TABLE-TALK  OF  SHIRLEY.  Reminiscences  of  and  Letters  from  Froude,  Thackeray, 

Disraeli,  Browning,  Rossetti,  Kingsley,  Baynes,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  others.  By  John  Skelton.  C.B. ,  LL.D.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

“  His  4  Table-Talk  ’  is  that  of  a  man  of  fine  temper  and  wide  culture.  ...  It  exalts  the  dead  by  the  felicity  and  tenderness  of  its  portraiture,  and  it  cannot  but  delight; 
ing  by  the  temper  and  charm  of  its  style.” — Times. 

“  One  of  those  books  which  delight  as  much  as  they  instruct.” — Globe. 

“  So  full  of  good  things  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  begin,  and  still  more  difficult  to  tear  oneself  away.” — Daily  Chronicle. 


4PTERS  IN  AN  ADVENTUROUS  LIFE :  Sir  Richard  Church  in  Italy  and  Greece. 

By  E.  M.  Church.  With  Photogravure  Portrait.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

“  The  most  adventurous  and  fascinating  piece  of  biography  we  have  come  across  for  a  long  time.” — Westminster  Gazette. 

“  Most  exciting  reading.  ...  A  most  interesting  memorial  of  a  highly  picturesque  personality.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  season’s  productions.” 

Manchester  Courier - 

“A  vivid  picture  of  a  remarkable  man  placed  in  extraordinary  circumstances.  The  narrative  is  full  of  the  fire  and  dash  which  were  a  part  of  Sir  Richard  Church’s  own 
ter.” — Scotsman. 


I  HISTORY  OF  THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  Montagu 

Burrows,  Chichele  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford;  Captain,  R.N.  ;  F.S.A.,  &c.  ;  Officier  de  1'Instruction  Publique, 
France  ;  Author  of  "Commentaries  on  the  History  of  England,”  &c.  Demy  8vo,  12s.  [, Shortly . 


HLET  :  the  Narrative  of  a  Journey  of  Exploration  to  the  Atlas  Mountains  and  the  Oases  of 

the  North-West  Sahara.  By  Walter  B.  Harris,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  "A  Journey  through  the  Yemen,”  &c.  With  Illustrations  by  Maurice 
Romberg,  from  Sketches  and  Photographs  by  the  Author.  In  1  vol.,  demy  8vo. 


>T  MERIDIANA  :  Afternoon  Essays.  By  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Author  of 

‘‘Meridiana  :  Noontide  Essays,”  "  Life  of  W.  H.  Smith,”  "A  Duke  of  Britain,"  &c.  Post  8vo,  6s.  [ Next  week. 


HE  MEMORIES  OF  PARIS.  By  F.  Adolphus.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  [Next week. 


DER  CRESCENT  AND  STAR.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Andrew  Haggard,  D.S.O.,  Author 

of  "  Dodo  and  I,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  [ Shortly . 


:)M  KAHLAMBA  TO  LIBOMBO  :  Sporting  Sketches  from  Krantz,  Kloof,  and  Bushveldt 

By  Frederic  Vaughan  Kirby,  F.Z.S.  (Maqaqa.mba).  With  illustrations.  In  i  vol.,  large  demy  8vo. 


iMIEL  IN  THE  CRITIC’S  DEN.  A  Reply  to  Dean  Farrar’s  “  Book  of  Daniel.”  By 

Robert  Anderson,  I.L.D.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  Author  of  ‘‘The  Coming  Prince,”  “  Human 
|  Destiny."  &c.  In  i  vol.,  small  demy  8vo. 

\l  SAVIOUR  IN  THE  NEWER  LIGHT  :  a  Present-Day  Study  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  Rev. 

A.  Robinson,  Minister  of  the  Parish  of  Kilmun.  In  i  vol.,  post  8vo.  [Next  week. 

E  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  JOHN  GLADWYN  JEBB.  By  his  Widow.  With  an  Intro¬ 

duction  by  H.  Rider  Haggard.  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Illustrations  by  John  Wallace.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  [ Immediately . 


7N  THE  VILLAGE  STREET.  Scenes  in  a  West- 

ountry  Hamlet.  By  CHRISTOPHER  Hare.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

ie  sketches  arc  marked  by  a  quiet  and  convincing  power.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hare's 
f  s  above  all  things  sympathetic.” — Scotsman. 

etches  in  which  an  intimate  knowledge  of  West-country  people  is  joined 
*  p  sympathy  with  their  sorrows  and  joys,  and  to  a  power  of  depiction  such 
l  irely  found  outside  the  pages  of  the  great  masters  of  fiction.” 

[  Manchester  Courier. 

P.  WRONG  MAN.  By  Dorothea  Gerard  (Madame 

ongard  de  I.onggarde),  Author  of  "  Lady  Baby,”  "The  Rich  Miss 
iddell,"  &c.  ;  Joint  Author  of  "  Reata,”  &c.  Crown  8vo. 

[Shortly. 


Standard  Edition  in  Half-Crown  Volumes. 

GEORGE  ELIOT’S  WORKS. 

MIDDLEMARCH.  3  vols.  [Just  ready. 

A  New  Illustrated  Edition. 

JOHN  GALT’S  NOVEL.  With  Introductions 

by  S.  R.  Crockett,  and  Edited  by  D.  Storrar  Meldrum.  With 
Illustrations  by  [ohn  Wallace.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  net  each  volume. 

THE  ENTAIL  ;  or,  THE  LAIRDS  OF  GRIPPY.  2  vols. 

[Immediately. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO. 


THE  PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  WARREN  HAST¬ 
INGS,  the  First  Governor  General  of  India.  By  Sir  CHARLES 
Lawson,  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Madras.  With  3  Photogravure 
Plates  and  77  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 


THE  GREATER  VICTORIAN  POETS  (Tenny- 

son,  Browning,  Matthew  Arnold).  By  Hugh  Walker,  M.A.f 
Professor  of  English  at  St.  David’s  College,  Lampeter.  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

The  Master  of  Bai.liol  writes  “  /  do  not  think  there  exists  anywhere  else  so 
.comprehensive  and  complete  an  analysis  of  the  poetic  qualities  of  these  writers,  and 
.also  of  their  relations  to  the  thought  and  life  of  the  time." 

“  Extremely  interesting  and  suggestive ." — Spectator. 


THE  OXFORD  CHURCH  MOVEMENT  : 

Sketches  and  Recollections.  By  the  late  G.  Wakeling.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Earl  Nelson.  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

The  book  will  have  a  large  circulation." — Daily  Chronicle. 


CATHOLIC  SOCIALISM.  By  Professor  Nitti. 

Translated.  With  Introduction  by  Professor  D.  G.  Ritchie,  M.A. 
(Oxon. ),  10s.  6d. 

“  There  is  no  hook  in  the  English  language  from  which  the  same  information  can 
rbe  obtained.  Thoroughly  readable .” — Economic  Review. 

“  A  critical  study  by  the  well-known  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Naples 
of  all  the  7nore  important  types  of  Socialism." — Times. 


STUDIES  IN  THE  EVOLUTIONARY  PSY- 

CHOLOGY  OF  FEELING.  By  H.  M.  Stanley.  7s.  6d. 

“  A  storehouse  of  admirable  and  useful  facts.  To  all  students  of  psychology  a 
jnost  valuable  guide." — Liberal. 


MORAL  PATHOLOGY.  By  A.  E.  Giles, 

M.D.,  B.Sc.  2S.  6d. 


PUNISHMENT  AND  REFORMATION.  By 

F.  Howard  Wines,  LL.D.  6s. 

11  One  of  the  best  accounts  of  the  origin  and  develop?ncnt  of  the  modern  prison 
system."— Daily  Chronicle. 

“  Will  be  found  thoroughly  interesting  by  the  general  reader." 

Glasgow  Herald. 

il  An  admirable  historical  sketch." — National  Observer. 


VERGIL  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  Pro¬ 
fessor  D.  Comparetti.  Translated  by  E.  F.  BENECKE.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Professor  Robinson  Ellis,  M.A.  7s.  6d. 


FEUDAL  ENGLAND:  Historical  Studies  on 

the  Xlth  and  Xllth  Centuries.  By  J.  Horace  Round,  M.A.  Large 
8vo.  12s.  6d. 

“//  cent rins  some  of  the  most  important  contributions  that  have  been  made  of 
■bate  years  to  the  earlier  chapters  of  English  history." — Athenaeum. 


LIBRARY  OF  EARLY  ENGLISH  WRITERS.  Vol.  I. 

YORKSHIRE  WRITERS;  Richard  Rolle,  of 

Hampole,  an  English  Father  of  the  Church,  and  his  Followers. 
Edited  by  Professor  C.  Horstman.  Large  8vo,  ios.  6d. 

“  The  present  volume  contains  4i2  pages  of  text,  edited  from  the  MSS.  in 
Dr.  Horstman  s  usual  painstaking  manner.  Most  of  the  pieces  are  new." 

Athenaeum. 

“  Deserves  a  cordial  reception  for  its  own  g*od  scholarship,  and  for  the  credit 
with  which  it  opens  what  promises  to  be  a  valuable  series." — Scotsman. 


THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  AND 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Felix  Makower.  Large  8vo,  15s. 

“As  welcome  a  surprise  to  German  h'storical  students  as  it  certainly  is  to  ns. 
The  author  has  spared  no  pains  to  impregnate  himself  thoroughly  with  the 
English  spirit ,  and  to  learn  what  the  Church  of  England  really  is,  and  how  she 
■  became  wnat  she  now  is." — Saturday  Review. 

“It  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  German  school  of  historical  research* 
si  most  learned  and  exhaustive  treatise ,  and  it  is  astonishing  that  Dr.  MaJcower 
should  have  attained  to  such  a  familiarity  wi'h  a  subject  so  little  interesting,  one 
would  think ,  to  a  foreigner.  Great  good  sense  and  abundaiit  leamiTig  are 
Dr.  Makower s  leadiiig  characteristics,  and  no  Anglican  divine  should  fail 
to  make  hi)7iself  acquainted  with  this  exhaustive  /nonograph ,  which  is  quite 
ndispensable  to  him  if  he  desires  to  study  the  history  of  his  Church .” 

Athenaeum. 


CIVILISATION  AND  DECAY  :  an  Essay  in 

History.  By  Brooks  Adams.  8vo,  7s.  6cL 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  SOCIAL  ENGLAND  SERIES. 

THE  KING’S  PEACE  :  a  Historical  Sketch 

of  the  English  Law  Courts.  By  F.  A.  Inderwick,  Q.C.  Fully 
Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


London:  SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  Co.,  Limited. 
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MESSRS.  NELSON’S  NEW  BOOf 


Important  New  Work  by  Dr.  WILLIAM  WRIGHT 

PALMIRA  AND  ZENOBI 

With  Travels  and  Adventures  in  Bash  an  and  the  Desert, 

By  Dr.  WILLIAM  WRIGHT, 

Author  of  “  The  Brontes  in  Ireland,”  “  The  Empire  of  the  Hittites,”  &c.  8 
With  32  full-page  Engravings  and  80  other  Illustrations. 
Bound  in  Art  Linen,  gilt  top.  Price  7s.  6d. 


The  Times  says:  “The  main  interest  of  Dr.  Wright’s  volume,  apart  froi 
inherent  fascination  of  its  subject,  depends  on  his  keen  archceological  ardot 
his  lively  appreciation  of  the  humours  and  attractions  of  Eastern  travel.  Ha 
volume  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  its  title — namely,  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  an 
history  of  Zenobia ;  the  other  half  to  a  description  of  travels  and  adventu 
Bashan  and  the  Desert.  All  of  it  bears  the  impress  of  a  scholarly  mind  s 
genial  temper.  The  numerous  illustrations  are  full  of  archaeological  interest.” 

The  Daily  News  says  :  “  Dr.  Wright’s  book  of  his  travels  and  adventu 
the  Syrian  desert  is  the  brightest,  best  written,  and  most  interesting  work 
kind  we  have  read  for  many  a  day.  It  is  the  work  of  one  whom  nine  years 
dence  has  qualified  to  write,  profitably,  about  ruling  Moslems  and  subject  Chris 
and  marauding  Bedouins,  about  the  country’s  great  and  prosperous  past,  2 
sordid  desolation  under  the  incurably  destructive  Turk.” 

The  Globe  says  :  “Altogether,  ‘  Palmyra  and  Zenobia  ’  is  probably  destL 
be  one  of  the  most  popular  gift-books  of  the  coming  season.” 


UNDER  THE  LONE  STAR.  By  Herbert  Hay 

With  Six  Illustrations  by  W.  S.  Stacey.  Crown  8vo,  bevelled  boards, 
extra,  gilt  top,  price  6s. 


IN  TAUNTON  TOWN  :  a  Story  of  the  Rebellion  of  Jai 

Duke  of  Monmouth,  in  1685.  By  E.  Everett-Green,  Author  of  *' 
In,”  “  In  the  Days  of  Chivalry,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gil 
price  5s. 


OLIVE  ROSCOE ;  or,  the  New  Sister.  By  E.  Ever 

Green,  Author  of  “  The  Heiress  of  Wylmington,”  “  Temple’s  ' 
“Winning  the  Victory,”  &c.  With  Eight  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
extra,  gilt  edges,  price  5s. 


A  LOST  ARMY.  By  Fred.  Whishaw,  Author  of  “I 

the  Bear-Hunter,”  “  Out  of  Doors  in  Tsarland,”  &c.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
price  3s.  6d. 


HOW  JACK  MACKENZIE  WON  HIS  EPAULET! 

By  Gordon  Stables,  M.D.,  C  M.,  Surgeon  Royal  Navy,  Author  of  “l 
Sweep  through  the  Deep.”  With  Six  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
price  3s.  6d. 


THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  35  &  36  Paternoster  Row,  London,  1 
Parkside,  Edinburgh;  and  New  York. 


m.  EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  NEW  B00I 


Now  Ready  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers ’. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  NILE  SPRINC 

By  Col.  Sir  HENRY  COLVILE,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 

Recently  British  Commissioner  in  Uganda. 

With  Numerous  Illustrations  and  Two  Maps.  Demy  8vo,  16s. 

“  It  is  indeed  the  reaction  from  the  Blue-book,  whose  phraseology  he  conti 
uses  with  the  happiest  irony.  And,  as  the  reaction,  it  is  probably  more  valua 
its  way  than  all  the  Blue-books  that  ever  came  out  of  the  Queen’s  printing  pre 

Pall  Mall  Gazt 

“  Altogether  this  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  readable  of  the  manybot 
African  administration  that  have  recently  appeared.  It  is  full  of  dramatic  in 
and  the  narrative  never  lacks  picturesqueness.  Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration 
that  there  is  not  an  uninteresting  page  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
the  value  of  which  is  enhanced  by  two  excellent  maps  and  a  number  of  be; 
illustrations.” — Leeds  Mc7xury .  _ 

MEMORIES  OF  MA8H0KALAB 

By  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  KNIGHT-BRUCE, 

Formerly  Bishop  of  Mashonaland. 

With  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Cloth  8vo,  ios.  6d.  [Ready  October 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  By  Wal 

Raleigh,  Professor  of  Engl  sh  Literature  at  Liverpool  University  C 
Author  of  “  The  English  Novel.”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

BENJAMIN  JOWETT,  Master  of  Ballioi 

Personal  Memoir.  By  the  Hon.  Lionel  Tollemache,  Author  of 
Studies,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

WAGNER’S  HEROES:  Tannhiiuser,  Lot 

grin,  Hans  Sachs,  Parsifal.  By  Constance  Maud.  Illustrated  1 
Granville  Fell.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  PRINCE  EUGENE : 

Idyll  under  Napoleon  the  First.  By  Albert  Pulitzer.  With  nut 
photogravure  Illustrations.  Two  Vols.  Demy  8vo,  21s.  [Ready  Octobc. 

LIFE’S  PRESCRIPTION,  in  Seven  Do 

By  D.  Maclaren  Morrison.  Crown  8vo,  parchment,  is.  6d. 

New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “  Miss  Blake  of  Monkshalton. 

ON  THE  THRESHOLD.  By  Isabella 

Ford,  Author  of  “Miss  Blake  of  Monkshalton.'  1  vol.}  crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 

FIFTY  DINNERS.  By  Col.  A.  Kf.n 

Herbert,  Author  of  “  Common  Sense  Cookery.  ’  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  . 

CYCLING  FOR  HEALTH  AND  PLEASU 

By  L.  H.  Porter.  Revised  and  Edited  by  F.  W.  Shokland,  £ 
Champion,  1892-93-94.  Small  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  [Ready  Uc  on 

London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street. 

New  York  :  70  Fifth  Avenu'e. 
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r,  Wm.  Heinemann’s  List.  Messrs.  Longmans  &  co:s  list. 


A  COMPANION  VOLUME  TO  "TABLE  TALK.” 

IMA  POET.#].  A  selection  of  the  contents 

>f  the  unpublished  note  books  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
idited  by  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge.  Crown  3vo,  7s.  6d. 
Specimens  of  the  Table  Talk  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
ished  in  1835,  was  a  popular  book  from  the  first ,  and  has 
the  approval  of  two  generations  of  readers.  The  present 
:tion  of  hitherto  unpublished  aphorisms,  reflections ,  con- 
ms,  and  soliloquies,  which  are  entitled  ANTMA  POET2E, 
les  the  reader  to  form  some  estimate  of  those  strange  self- 
nunings  to  which  Coletidge  devoted  so  much  of  his  in- 
tual  energies. 

E  POETRY  OF  PATHOS  AND  DELIGHT  ; 

rom  the  works  of  Coventry  Patmore.  Passages  selected  by  Alice 
.Ieynell.  Fcap.  8vo,  with  Photogravure  Portrait  from  the  painting 
•y  J.  S.  Sargent,  A.R.A.  Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

VEMENT.  From  the  French  of  E.  J. 

.Iarey,  by  Eric  Pritchard,  M.A.,  M.B.  With  200  Illustrations. 
Jrown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

popular  and  scientific  treatise  on  movement,  dealing  chiefly 
the  locomotion  of  men,  animals,  fish,  and  insects.  A  large 
her  of  the  illustrations  are  from  instantaneous  photographs. 


WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  ON  OCTOBER  25. 

In  1  vol.  imperial  8vo,  pp.  1800,  £2  2s.  in  cloth  ;  or  .£2  12s.  6d.  in  half-morocco. 

LONGMANS'  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Edited  by  GE  jRGE  G.  CHISHOLM,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  and  Statistical  Societies. 

Special  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  Comprehensiveness,  Accuracy,  and 
Clearness,  the  three  most  important  features  of  a  Gazetteer. 

In  order  to  secure  Comprehensiveness  the  Gazetteer  includes  : — 

1.  In  the  British  Isles — All  Parishes  and  all  Places  with  Railway  Stations  cr 

with  Post  Offices. 

2.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe— All  Towns  and  Villages  with  more  than 

2000  Inhabitants,  as  well  as  many  other  Places  that  have  some  Special 
Circumstances  connected  with  them. 

3.  In  the  British  Colonies — All  important  Towns  and  Villages,  and  many 

Places  with  a  Population  of  under  100. 

4.  In  the  United  States— All  P  aces  having  a  Population  of  500  or  above. 

5.  Other  Information  likely  to  be  of  practical  utility  to  Business  Men. 

In  order  to  ensure  Accuracy  :  — 

1.  All  Facts,  such  as  Populations,  &c..  have  been  taken  from  Official  Sources. 

such  as  latest  Census  Returns,  &c. 

2.  Articles  on  Countries  and  the  larger  Divisions  of  the  Globe  have  been 

mostly  done  by  Specialists. 

3.  As  far  as  possible  the  correctness  of  Articles  has  been  carefully  tested  by 

submitting  them  to  Local  Revisers. 

In  order  to  ensure  Clearness: — 

1.  Good  clear  type  has  been  used. 

2.  A  separate  paragraph  has  been  given  to  each  entry,  thereby  securing  easy 

reference. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

DRIES  FOR  NINON.  By  Emile  Zola. 

ranslated  by  Edward  Vizetelly.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

PERCY  WHITE'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

ERUPTION.  By  Percy  White,  Author  of 

Mr.  Bailey  Martin."  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  GREAT  STRIKE. 

)S  GRACE  OF  ALL  SOULS’.  By  William 

;dwards  Tirebuck.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

IE  WORLD. — “  The  most  retnarkable  contribution  made  by 
i  to  the  history  of  the  working  classes  since  ‘  Mary  Barton 
i  has  a  wider  range  and  import  of  deeper  gravity  A 

(E  Daily  Chronicle. — “An  uncommonly  well-told  story, 
'sting  from  first  page  to  last.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  work 
Hon  at  once  instructive  and  entertaining,  but  Mr.  Tirebuck 
’one  it A 

T  OF  DUE  SEASON.  By  Adeline 

iRGEANT.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

e  Saturday  Review. — 11 A  finely  conceived  study.  The 
is  true  without  being  sordid,  realistic  in  the  better 
mg  of  the  word,  and  we  have  read  it  with  the  greatest 
st  and  some  stirrings  of  emotion  A 

E  GLOBE. — “  The  concluding  chapters  of  the  book  reach  a 
yevel  of pathos,  dignity,  and  convincing  humanity  A 

SPORTSMAN’S  SKETCHES.  By  Ivan 

urgenev.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Constance  Garnett, 
i  2  vols.,  fcap.  8vo.  3S.  net  each. 

E  Daily  Chronicle.—' “If  to  Defobs  convincing  detail 
be  added  Hawthorne' s  tragic  of  wistful  style,  with  a  touch 
akespeards  universal  spirit,  the  result  would  be  something 

''urgencvA 

MAN’S  FOLLY.  From  the  Italian  of 

SGemma  lerrugia.''  With  an  Introduction  by  Edmund  Gosse. 
oth,  3s.  6d.,  paper,  2S.  6d.  (  The  International  Library.) 


London  :  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 

■  ■■  ■  - — - , - 


AGENCY  FOB  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 


P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  BOOK 


JfvdrStr''t,  Ncw  Yo*-“d  24  B!EDF?R 


liSr  de',re  to  call  the  attention  ol  ti 

t  c,,-LLlL  10  lhe  excell=nt  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  Home 
“®  m°5'  favourable  term*,  orders  for  their  own  STANDAR 
l CATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICAL 


CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


8l. 


OCTOBER,  1395. 


Price  6s. 


THE 


URCH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

UE  EDUCATIONAL  CRISIS. 

^yrmNALL  ok  the  early  persecutions. 

i'£-£,('H1  HON-  A.  J-  BALFOUR  S  PHILOSOPHY. 

JSTORS  "HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES.- 
LEMAN'S  LIKE  AND  LETTERS. 

A  THEOLOGICAL  TEACHER. 

H L  XLKY  AND  THE  "NEW  REFORMATION." 
^AMERICAN  CHURCHMAN  ON  "THE  PARLIAMENT 

DAISTIC  CHRISTIANITY. 

•E  RUSSIAN  BIBLE. 

SHORT  NOTICES. 

soon:  SPOTTISWOODE  &  Co.,  New  Street  Square,  London. 


OF 


THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  HENRY  HALFORD,  Bart., 

G.C.H.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
Physician  to  George  III.,  George  IV.,  William  IV.,  and  to  Her  Majesty 
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the  story  of  the  old  city  and  its  corporate  life  in  a  way  which  has  never  been 
surpassed— not  even  equalled.  But  we  like  his  ‘  Westminster  ’  even  better. 
.  .  .  For  the  rest,  there  is  nothing  but  admiration  to  be  expressed  as  well 
for  the  plan  as  for  the  execution  of  the  book.  "—Daily  Chronicle. 

“  On  the  title-page  he  describes  himself  as  ‘  Author  of  "  London,"  &c.’ 
There  is  much  in  that  ‘  &c.’  It  means  that  an  eminent  novelist,  whose 
works  of  pure  imagination  are  widely  known  and  welcomed  everywhere, 
has  turned  his  attention  to  sober  history  with  so  much  effect  that  he  has  in 
three  years  given  us  books  on  one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  known  to 
historians — books  also  in  which  we  find  the  same  nervous  style  as  that 
which  makes  the  novels  such  easy  and  pleasant  reading." — Realm. 


THE  WOMAN  IN  THE  DARK.  By 

F.  IV.  Robinson ,  A  uthor  of  “  Grandmother  s  Money,"  is  now  ready, 
in  2  vols. ,  10s.  net ;  and  at  every  Library. 

HEART  OF  OAK.  By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

3  vols.,  15s.  net. 

“  As  thrilling  and  startling  a  romance  as  any  we  have  had  from  Mr. 
Clark  Russell  s  pen.  ...  T  he  story  has,  of  course,  a  happy  ending.  Mr. 
Clark  Russell  is  the  friend  of  happy  endings,  and  we  like  him  all  the  better 
for  being  so.  He  keeps  the  heart  of  his  reader  palpitating  with  interest 
and  excitement  from  the  first  page  to  the  last." — Speaker. 

THE  PROFESSOR’S  EXPERIMENT.  By 

Mrs.  Hungerford,  Author  of  “The  Three  Graces.”  3  vols.,  15s.  net. 
"  Beyond  all  doubt  or  question  ‘The  Professor's  Experiment '  is  one  of 
the  most  mirthful  and  most  wholesome  books  of  the  year.  This  exhilarating 
story.  .  .  .  Such  a  fictional  tonic  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  ‘  a  boon  and  a 
blessing  to  men’  by  every  novel  reader  of  a  cheerful  mind.” 

Daily  Telegraph. 

Mrs.  L.  T.  MEADE'S  New  Novel ,  the 

VOICE  OF  THE  CHARMER,  will  be  ready  on  November  1, 
in  3  vols. ,  crown  8 vo,  15X.  net-,  and  at  all  Libraries. 

ERNEST  GRANVILLE'S  New  Adven- 

ture  Story ,  THE  GOLDEN  ROCK,wf//  be  ready  in  a  few  days, 
with  a  Frontispiece  by  Stanley  Wood,  crown  8 vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

PHIL  MAY’S  SKETCH-BOOK.  Large  im¬ 

perial  quarto,  art  canvas,  ios.  6d.  [. immediately . 

“  Fifty  cartoons,  each  containing  at  the  least  one  laugh." 

_  Daily  Chronicle. 

LILITH.  By  George  MacDonald,  Author  of 

“  Phantastes."  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

"The  book  is  one  to  be  grateful  for,  and  it  bears  on  every  page  the 
stamp  of  its  author's  peculiar  genius." — Daily  News. 

CLARENCE.  By  Bret  Harte.  With  8  Illus¬ 

trations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“A  story  magnificently  built  ;  a  story  of  heroic  emotions  and  absorbing 
adventure." — Saturday  Review. 

LADY  KILPATRICK.  By  Robert  Buciianan, 

Author  of  “  God  and  the  Man."  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

"  The  author  of  ‘  The  Shadow  of  the  Sword  ’  proves  indisputably  that  his 
hand  has  not  lost  its  cunning.  The  character  of  Dulcie  Kilpatrick  is  one 
that  has  few  equals  in  the  entire  gallery  of  contemporary  fiction,  unless  among 
the  best  of  Mr.  Hardy's  heroines.  .  .  .  It  is  a  capital  novel.'' — Liberal. 

THE  DEEMSTER.  By  Hall  Caine.  Library 

Edition.  Handsomely  set  in  new  type,  and  bound  uniformly  with 
“  The  Manxman.”  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

THE  IMPRESSIONS  OF  AUREOLE  :  a  Diary 

of  To-day.  Printed  on  blush-rose  paper,  and  bound  in  decorated  silk 
cloth.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“A  refreshingly  light  and  airy  volume.  .  .  .  ‘Aureole’  is  delightful 
everywhere. ' ' — Punch . 

‘  ‘  Her  ‘  Impressions  '  are  about  the  most  fascinating  specimens  of  light 
literature  we  have  read  for  a  considerable  time.” — Lady. 

DAGONET  ABROAD.  By  George  R.  Sims, 

Author  of  “  How  the  Poor  Live,"  &c.  Crowm  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
“  One  might  search  the  whole  range  of  the  literature  of  travel  without 
finding  a  more  entertaining  companion  than  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims.” — World. 

IN  THE  QUARTER.  By  Robert  W.  Cham¬ 
bers,  Author  of  “  The  King  in  Yellow."  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
"Mr.  Chambers  rightly  deserves  the  good  things  that  have  been  said 
about  his  literary  work.  No  writer  of  short  stories  has  struck  a  more 
original  vein.” — Morning  Leader. 

CHEAP  EDITIONS.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

THE  GOOD  SHIP  "MOHOCK."  By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

AT  MARKET  VAl  UE.  By  Grant  Allen. 

IN  AN  IRON  GRIP.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 

THE  DRIFT  OF  FATE.  By  Dora  Russell. 

IS  HE  THE  MAN  ?  By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

DR  ENDICOTT’S  EXPERIMENT.  By  Adeline  Sergeant 


JOHN  LANE’S  NEW  BOOKS 


NOW  READY.  SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  YELLOW  BOOK. 

VOL.  VII. 

Small  4to,  319  pp.,  new  Cover  Design  and  Title  page  by  John  D.  Mackenzie,  with 
20  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Members  of  The  Newlyn  School.  5s.  net. 

The  LITERARY  CONTRIBUTIONS  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  Rosa¬ 
mund  Marriott  Watson,  Henry  Harland,  Lena  Milman,  Harold  Frederic,  Leila 
Macdonald,  “  The  Yellow  Dwarf,”  Richard  Garnett,  LL.D.,  C.B.,  Netta  Syrett,  S. 
Cornish  Watkins,  Susan  Christian,  A.  C.  Benson,  Kenneth  Grahame,  Olive  Cus- 
tance,  Baron  Corvo,  Frances  Nicholson,  Hubert  Crackanthorpe,  Lily  Thicknesse, 
Ellis  J.  Wynne,  Mrs.  Murray  Hickson,  Dauphin  Meunier,  Ella  D'Arcy,  and  Then 
Marzials. 

The  ART  CONTRIBUTIONS  by  Frank  Bramley,  A.R.A.,  Henry  R. 
Rheam,  Elizabeth  Stanhope  Forbes,  Caroline  Gotch,  Stanhope  A.  Forbes,  A.  R.A., 
T.  C.  Gotch,  Percy  R-  Craft,  John  Crooke,  Jchn  Da  Costa,  Fred  Hall,  Frank 
Richards,  A.  Tanner,  Walter  Langley,  A.  Chevallier  Tayler,  and  Norman  Garstin. 

Vol.  I.  out  of  print.  Vols.  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.  are  still  to  be  had  from  all 
Libraries,  Booksellers,  and  Railway  Bookstalls,  5s.  net  each  volume. 

“  The  new  1  Yellow  Book’  need  not  fear  the  rivalry  of  any  of  its  predecessors.” 

_  Daily  Chronicle. 


VESPERTILIA,  and  Other  Verses.  By  Rosamund 

Marriott  Watson.  With  Title-page  by  Anning  Bell.  Fcap.  8vo,  4s.  6d. 
net. 

A  SOMMER  NIGHT,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Rosamund 

Marriott  Watson.  New  Edition,  with  a  Decorative  Title-page,  fcap.  8vo, 
3s.  net. 


RECENT  VOLUMES  OF  THE  KEYNOTES  SERIES. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net.  each. 

THE  WOMAN  WHO  DIDN’T.  By  Victoria  Crosse. 

[Second  Edition. 

“  Readers  will  find  within  its  pages  a  strong  and  subtle  study  of  feminine  nature, 
biting  irony,  restrained  passion,  and  a  style  that  is  both  forcible  and  polished.'' 

Speaker. 

YELLOW  AND  WHITE.  By  W.  Carlton  Dawe. 

“  Stirring  and  admirably  written  stories.  In  ‘  Fan  Tan  ’  a  superb  word-picture  is 
painted  of  the  Chinese  national  game  and  of  the  gambling  hells  in  which  it  is  con¬ 
tinuously  played.  The  stories  abound  in  dramatic  situations  and  palpitate  with 
dramatic  interest.  — Daily  Telegraph. 

THE  MIRROR  OF  MUSIC.  By  Stanley  V.  Makower. 

“  A  remarkably  original  and  noteworthj'  book.” — Saturday  Rrciew. 

“As  original  in  conception  as  it  is  admirable  in  execution.  Narrated  with  a  weird 
power  that  holds  the  reader  breathless  and  almost  horrified.  Mr.  Makower  has  cer¬ 
tainly  produced  a  remarkable  book.  ” — Whitehall  Review. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  LOVERS.  By  Fiona  Macleod. 

“An  exquisite  and  delicious  idyll  with  which  Miss  Macleod  has  now  enriched  our 
contemporary  literature.  A  beautiful  and  pathetic  tale  of  young  love  that  stands 
out  against  the  deeply  tragic  background.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE.  By  Kenneth  Grahame.  Crown 

8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

“It  would  be  difficult  to  say  too  much  in  praise  of  a  book  so  fascinating  as  ‘  The 
Golden  Age.’  Within  the  pages  of  this  volume  we  have  found  a  veritable  mine  of 
gold  ;  and,  since  the  treasure  is  one  whose  resources  are  inexhaustible,  we  gladly 
proclaim  its  existence.  The  book  brims  over  with  delightful  humour.  To  be  un¬ 
reservedly  recommended  to  everyone  who  loves  children  and  appreciates  literature." 

Speaker. 

“  Delicious  little  sketches  of  a  group  of  children.  There  could  be  no  better  enter¬ 
tainment  for  an  idle  afternoon." — Saturday  Review. 

“If  there  be  man  or  woman  living  who  cannot  read  this  book  with  delight,  to  him 
or  her  we  offer  our  pity  and  compassion.” — National  Observer. 

MALAY  SKETCHES.  By  F.  A  Swettenham.  With 

Title-page  and  Cover  designed  by  Patten  Wilson.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

“  Mr.  Swettenham's  style  is  simple,  and  direcc,  and  vigorous.  Particularly  good 
is  his  eye  for  colour,  and  he  has  a  fine  sense  of  the  brilliant  melancholy  of  the  East. 
To  few  falls  the  good  fortune  of  introducing  11s  to  a  new  people,  and  seldom  have 
we  the  advantage  of  so  admirable  a  guide.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  This  is  one  of  those  books  which  exercise  such  a  peculiar  fascination  upon  the 
mind  of  the  stay-at-home  traveller.  Stay-at-hoine  though  he  may  be,  he  has  no 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  work  of  a  genuine  authority  from  the  hasty  and  in¬ 
exact  impressions  of  the  idle  globe-trotter.  ‘  Malay  Sketches  ’  will  be  speedily 
recognised  by  him  as  belonging  to  the  more  reliable  kind  of  his  favourite  literature.” 

Spectator. 

THE  GREAT  GALEOTO  ;  and  FOLLY  OR  SAINTLI- 

NESS.  Two  Plays.  Translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Jose  Echegarav.  By 
Hannah  Lynch.  With  an  Introduction.  Small  4to,  5s.  6d.  net. 

“  There  is  a  fine  idea  in  ‘  The  Great  Galeoto,’  finely  worked  out.  Hns  the  quality 
of  all  really  classic  work,  severe  simplicity.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

“  Echegaray’s  work  has  a  note  of  originality  and  a  moral  depth  that  fully 
counterbalance  its  unrelieved  gloom,  and  this  volume  ought  to  be  welcomed  by 
all  students  of  the  modern  drama  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  language  of 
Cervantes. ” — Glasgo7o  Herald. 

A  POMANDER  OF  VERSE.  By  E.  Nesbit.  With  a 

Title-page  and  Cover  designed  by  Laurence  Housman.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

“E.  Nesbit’s  metrical  skill  is  never  at  fault.  She  chooses  her  rhythms  in¬ 
stinctively,  and  they  are  rarely  infelicitous.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

SUPPRESSED  CHAPTERS  AND  OTHER  BOOKISH- 

NESS.  By  Robert  Bridges  (“  Droch”).  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

“  Will  be  prized  by  every  booklover.  It  is  exquisitely  wrought,  so  generously 
appreciative,  that  you  refrain  from  criticising  the  writer  even  when  you  disagree  with 
his  opinions.” — Black  and  White. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  LAW'S  LUMBER  ROOM.  By  Francis  Watt. 

Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

SONG  FAVOURS.  By  C.  W.  Dalmon.  With  Title  Page 

designed  by  T.  P.  Donne.  Sq.  i6mo,  3s.  6d.  net. 


London  :  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  214  Piccadilly,  W. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

LONDON:  26  OCT.  i895. 

reviews. 

THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  SHIRLEY. 

“  Th5  rT^Ie'Jalk  of  Shirler-”  By  John  Skelton,  C.B., 
EL.D.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  W.  Blackwood  & 
Sons.  1895. 

YV  E  J-aL  e  °ften  wondered  why  it  was  that  so  accom¬ 
plished  and  independent  a  writer  as  Dr.  Skelton, 

hUed  as  he  is  with  knowledge  and  supported  by  a 
cloud  of  distinguished  friends,  should  never  have  im¬ 
pressed  himself  on  the  public  or  the  critics.  “  Shirley  ” 
has  been  familiar  to  students  for  nearly  forty  years 
but  the  general  reader  knows  him  not.  The  aspect  of 
the  volume  before  us  helps  us  to  an  explanation.  Dr. 
Skelton  is  lacking  in  concentration  and  a  sense  of  the 
relation  of  parts.  This  new  venture  of  his,  for  example, 
has  excellent  material  in  it,  material  which  an  author  of 
greater  tact  might  have  spread  over  two  or  even  three 
publications.  But  what  does  it  consist  of?  In  the  first 
place,  the  volume  is  called  “  The  Table-Talk  of  Shirley  ” 
though  it  is  written  by  the  man  who  employs  that  pseu¬ 
donym.  A  person  may  publish  his  own  reminiscences, 
his  own  adventures,  and  even  his  own  letters,  but  he 
cannot  give  us  his  own  table-talk.  Some  other  person 
who  has  been  sitting  at  his  table  must  do  that.  We 
believe  that  the  “Table-Talk  of  Shirley  ”  would  make  a 
delightful  volume,  but  Dr.  Skelton,  at  least,  can  never 
present  it  to  us. 

The  book,  then,  so  ineptly  named,  consists  of  the 
following  parts.  It  opens  with  a  feeble,  gossipy  essav 
on  the  Prologue,  which  the  author  confounds  with  the 
dedication,  the  inscription,  and  at  length  with  things  in 
general,  descending  to  such  fatuities  as  Mrs.  Oliphant’s 
opinions  of  Byron  and  Keats.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
poorest  thing  that  “  Shirley  ”  ever  wrote,  and  yet  we 
find  it  here  forced  into  prominence  as  the  opening 
number  of  a  collection  of  reminiscences.  Then  follow 
recollections  of  Thackeray  (very  slight),  of  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Baynes  (uninteresting  in  themselves  and  out  of 
proportion  with  the  rest),  a  very  graceful  essay  on 
water-hens,  recollections  of  Rossetti  (delightful  in  form 
and  manner),  of  Tyndall  (slight,  but  agreeable),  gossip 
about  a  Scottish  evening  scene,  recollections  of  Froude 
(extremely  valuable,  and  so  full  that  they  occupy  a  third 
of  the  whole  volume),  of  three  unnamed  persons  “  who 
have  failed,  and  of  Disraeli  (very  interesting  and 
curious),  and  then  two  or  three  little  essays  about 
nothing  in  particular.  To  complete  our  little  picture  of 
the  book,  it  must  be  added  that,  especially  in  the  case  of 

ofrh.UtteersremmiSCenCe  'S  V£ry  largdy  6ked  °Ut  by  means 

It  will  be  admitted  that  this  is  a  very  queer  feast  to  set 
any  man  down  to  A  more  skilful  manipulator  of 
material  than  Dr.  Skelton  would  have  taken  care  to 
arrange  the  dishes  better  than  this,  and  to  have  kept 
the  entries  together.  It  sometimes  occurs  to  a  reviewer 
to  wish  to  re-write  a  book  which  comes  before  him  We 
nave  the  presumption  to  believe  that,  out  of  the  materials 
which  ‘Shirley  tells  us  that  he  possesses,  we  could 
have  constructed  a  less  clumsy  book,  and  perhaps  more 
than  one.  hor  instance,  the  recollections  of  Froude  are 
so  copious  and  so  wonderfully  fresh  and  valuable,  that 
they  ought  to  ha\e  been  made  more  prominent.  In  fact 
we  think  it  a  great  pity  that  “Shirley  ”  did  not  dedicate 
a  whole  volume  to  his  memories  and  letters  of  Froude 
the  more  so  as  we  understand  that  no  biography  of  the 
historian  is  to  be  looked  for.  But  we  owe  “  Shirlev  ” 
and  our  readers  an  apology  for  these  somewhat  peevish 
carpings.  It  is  our  duty  to  describe  a  book  as  it  is,  and 
not  as  it  occurs  to  us  that  it  might  be. 

Dr.  Skelton  made  the  acquaintance  of  Rossetti  in 

Siddal|hatTh  IVSay’  b.ef°re  h‘S  marria&e  with  Miss 
SiddaH;  That  he  w  lS  fascinated  at  once  by  the  genius 

which  in  its  penumbra  of  personal  reserve  exerted  so 

cxtraordin^  an  influence  over  younger  men,  was  only 

o  be  expected.  Rossetti  seems  immediately  to  have 

recommended  to  him  a  first  volume  of  verse  by  a  scholar 


of  his,  one  Mr.  William  Morris,  and  “Shirley,”  who 
was  already  a  writer  on  “Fraser,”  was  fired  with  the 
ambition  to  be  the  earliest  appreciative  reviewer  of 
“.The  Defence  of  Guenevere.”  John  Parker’s  reply  to 
his  application  (14  May,  i860)  is  an  historical  curiosity  ; 
it  might  have  been  written  just  now  by  the  egregious  Dr. 
Max  Nordau  : 

I  saw  Morris’s  poems  in  MS.  He  wanted  us  to 
publish  them.  I  confess  I  could  make  nothing  of  them. 
Nor  could  a  very  able  man  who  looked  at  the  MS.  for 
me.  Surely  ig-eoths  of  them  are  of  the  most  obscure, 
watery,  mystical,  affected  stuff  possible.  The  man  who 
brought  the  MS.  (himself  well  known  as  a  poet)  |  was  this 
Allingham  ?  j  said  ‘  that  one  of  the  poems  which  described 
a  picture  of  Rossetti  was  a  very  fine  poem  ;  that  the 
picture  was  not  understandable,  and  the  poem  made  it 
no  clearer,  but  that  it  was  a  fine  poem  nevertheless.’ 
For  myself  I  am  sick  of  Rossetti  and  his  whole  school. 

I  think  them  essentially  unmanly,  effeminate,  mystical, 
affected,  and  obscure.” 

The  poem  Parker  mentions  is,  we  presume,  “The 
Blue  Closet,”  which  reproduces  the  sentiment  but  does 
not  attempt  to  “  describe  ”  a  water-colour  drawing 
painted  by  Rossetti  in  1855.  A  little  later  we  find 
Rossetti  urging  the  merits  of  Mr.  Swinburne  on  his 
new  friend,  and  it  was  owing  to  this  that  “Shirley”  con¬ 
tributed  to  “Fraser’s”  what  was  the  earliest  tribute 
paid  to  the  still-born  “Queen  Mother  and  Rosamond” 
of  i860.  The  generous  enthusiasm  of  Rossetti,  his 
reticence  about  himself,  and  his  anxiety  to  secure  for 
younger  men  the  meed  of  praise,  are  strangely  in  contrast 
with  the  egotistical  and  commercial  spirit  which  is  so  pro¬ 
minent  among  the  so-called  “  literary  ”  classes  to-day. 

The  personality  of  Froude  has  never  been  placed  before 
us  in  so  favourable  a  light  as  it  is  in  these  pages.  For 
one  thing,  he  is  made  to  describe  his  own  life,  and  Froude 
was  an  admirable  letter-writer,  terse,  picturesque,  and 
outspoken.  Dr.  Skelton,  who  has  known  so  many 
interesting  men,  decides  that,  on  the  whole,  Froude  was 
the  most  interesting.  He  knew  him  intimately  for  five- 
and-thirty  years,  and  his  careful  testimony  is  worthy  of 
consideration  by  all  who  undertake  to  judge  the  character 
and  genius  of  Froude.  “  Shirley  ”  had  been,  as  we  all 
know,  a  leading  member  of  the  staff  of  “  Fraser’s 
Magazine,”  and  when  Parker  died  in  i860,  and  the 
editorship  passed  to  Froude,  the  latter  wrote  to  Dr. 
Skelton.  From  the  stiffness  of  the  first  note  we  pass 
almost  immediately  to  a  great  freedom  of  corre¬ 
spondence,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  two  men  suited  each 
other  “  down  to  the  ground,”  as  people  say.  Those  who 
conceive  the  business  of  a  reviewer  to  consist  in  digging 
out  from  a  book  raw  gobbets  of  anecdote  or  statement, 
will  find  a  superfluity  of  good  things  in  Froude’s  letters 
tempting  them  to  their  ghoulish  practice,  but  we  prefer 
to  indicate  to  the  serious  reader  the  whole  of  this  re¬ 
markably  interesting  section  of  the  “  Shirley  ”  volume. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Skelton’s  reminiscences  he  prints, 
in  smaller  type,  two  specimens  of  Scotch  humour  which  he 
attributes  tip  “Andrew Lyell. ”  Wedonot  know  Mr.Lyell, 
and  our  author  is  so  closely  wedded  to  one  pseudonym 
that  we  cannot  say  whether  he  might  not  regard  the 
adoption  of  another  as  an  infidelity.  But  whether  Mr. 
Andrew  Lyell  exists  or  not,  these  two  sketches  in  the 
Doric  are  admirable  ;  they  remind  us  in  some  degree 
ot  Galt  at  his  best.  Those  who  have  turned  in  weariness 
Irom  the  Crocketts  and  the  Ian  Maclarens  may  find  their 
capacity  for  enjoying  the  genuine  broad  Scotch  return  to 
them  when  they  read  how  Sergeant  Duncan  MacTavish, 
ol  the  hoot  Guards,  away  in  Cawmeltoun,  hearing  of 
the  advertisement  for  a  Professor  of  Gaelic  in  Edinburgh, 
was  persuaded  by  local  friends  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  chair,  and,  in  canvassing,  met  most  of  the 
leading  academic  figures  of  the  day.  It  is  an  admirable 
piece  of  satire  and  rich  humour. 


JOWETT  AS  PREACHER. 

“  College  Sermons.”  By  the  late  Benjamin  Jowetl,  M.  A., 
Master  of  Balliol  College.  London  :  John  Murray. 
1895. 

'THE  fame  of  the  late  Master  of  Balliol  is  established 
T  throughout  the  land  :  no  man  at  either  of  our 
Universities  during  the  last  half  of  the  century  has 
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possessed  a  more  distinguished,  a  more  potent  person¬ 
ality  :  the  name  of  Jowett  has  been  a  name  to  conjure 
with  among  the  keenest  wits  of  the  day  :  many  a  man 
now  in  high  position  in  society,  in  politics,  in  the  law, 
in  medicine,  in  literature,  even  in  the  Church,  rejoices  to 
tell  you  how  inestimable  is  his  debt  to  “the  Master, 
how  much  he  owes  of  what  is  best  in  his  character, 
of  what  is  best  in  his  work,  to  Jowett’s  immediate 
teaching  and  friendship.  And  to-day,  as  one  passes 
to  and  fro  in  Oxford,  one  misses  keenly  enough,  as  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  place  gone  out  of  it,  that 
venerable  head,  those  placid  features,  to  which  even 
a  stranger  was  attracted,  at  first,  perhaps,  by  a 
somewhat  bygone  fashion  of  dress  which  the  Master 
affected. 

It  was  not,  however,  as  a  preacher  that  Jowett  was 
known,  and  it  is  not  distinctively  as  a  preacher  that  even 
his  most  ardent  disciples  would  claim  admiration  for  him. 
When  it  got  about  that  he  was  going  to  preach  either  at 
Balliol  or  St.  Mary’s,  men  indeed  gathered  to  hear  him, 
but  it  was  not  as  they  gathered  to  hear  W  ilberforce,.  or 
Magee,  or  Alexander,  or  Liddon.  There  was  no  oratorical 
art  expected  from  him  with  its  half  sensuous  attractive¬ 
ness.  The  old  scriptural  narrative  and  imagery  recur  to 
us  as  we  think  of  this  preacher:  “the  word  of  the 
Lord  ”  came  to  men  certainly  through  his  utterance,  but 
it  was  not  as  in  a  wind,  or  by  an  earthquake,  or  by  fire, 
but  in  “  a  still  small  voice.”  Men  sat  at  Jowett’s  feet 
on  these  occasions  not  that  they  might  spend  a  pleasant 
half-hour  or  so  in  religious  excitement,  but  that  they 
might  hear  a  wise  and  good  man  quietly  reason  with 
them  of  truth  and  righteousness.  His  look,  his  voice, 
his  manner,  his  style,  these  were  not  calculated  to  appeal 
to  an  ordinary  congregation  :  to  such  a  congregation, 
indeed,  he  would  not  have  been,  as  a  matter  of  fact  we 
believe  he  actually  was  not,  what  is  called  an  ‘  ‘  accept¬ 
able  ”  preacher  ;  but  he  drew  men  whom  nobody  else 
drew,  men  at  that  turbulent  and  impressionable  age 
when  they  are  passing  out  of  the  external  discipline  of 
youth  into  the  dangerous  freedom  of  the  world,  and  he 
held  them  and  influenced  them.  Partly,  no  doubt,  to 
start  with,  these  disciples  were  interested  and  impressed 
by  Jowett’s  established  reputation  as  a  scholar  and 
thinker,  partly  too  by  the  fact  that  something  more  than 
the  suspicion  of  unorthodoxy  hung  over  him,  and  that 
the  University  authorities  had  for  a  while  condemned 
and  silenced  him  ;  but  when  they  had  once  come  face  to 
face  with  him,  it  was  the  man  himself  that  told  upon 
them  directly  and  simply.  Say  what  his  detractors 
might,  the  spirit  of  a  great  faith  glowed  in  him  ;  and 
of  whatsoever  things  were  true,  and  honest,  and  just, 
and  pure,  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report,  of  what¬ 
soever  things  had  any  virtue  or  praiseworthy  quality 
in  them,  of  these  he  spoke  to  his  hearers  with  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  a  philosopher,  the  charm  of  a  scholar,  the 
conviction  of  a  holy  man,  the  experience  of  a  man  of 
the  world. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  whenever  a 
volume  of  Jowett’s  sermons  came  to  be  given  to  the 
world,  it  would,  by  reason  of  the  preacher’s  peculiar 
character  and  method,  be  a  volume  of  permanent  interest 
and  importance  ;  and  the  present  collection  of  sermons 
which  the  Dean  of  Ripon  has  edited  for  us  fulfils  our 
expectation  altogether.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any 
book  of  a  serious  character  more  fit  to  be  put  into  an 
intelligent  young  man’s  hands  than  this  one  ;  and  if  he 
has  any  sterling  stuff  in  him  we  would  venture  on  the 
prophecy  that  he  will  read  it  through  and  return  to  it 
again  and  again,  so  healthy  is  its  tone,  so  direct  its 
utterances,  distinguished  by  such  exceeding  good  sense 
is  its  criticism  of  character  and  of  life,  so  sympathetic 
and  yet  mellow  are  its  judgments,  and  withal  so  lucid 
and  winning  is  its  style.  Not  for  the  young  alone,  how¬ 
ever,  are  these  sermons  destined  to  be  a  most  rare  and 
valued  possession.  Every  man  that  is  worthy  of  the 
name  in  these  anxious  and  confusing  days  of  ours  is 
conscious  of  being  driven  to  discuss  with  himself  many 
fundamental  questions  of  religion,  of  morality,  of  social 
life  ;  and  within  these  pages,  no  matter  what  his  years 
may  be,  he  will  find  a  voice  speaking  to  him,  counselling 
him.  Nor  is  it  the  dogmatic  voice  of  authority 
arbitrarily  ordering  him  this  and  forbidding  him  that, 
but  the  voice  rather  as  it  were  of  a  good  friend,  wide- 
visioned  and  discreet,  quietly  talking  with  him,  as  they 


sit  together,  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  knowledge  and 
ripe  experience.  It  is  impossible  to  listen  to  this  voice, 
with  the  wonderful  dignity  and  common  sense  of  its 
utterances,  and  not  to  feel,  for  a  while  at  least  after  we 
have  left  the  speaker’s  presence,  that  our  own  lives  and 
the  life  of  the  world  are  things  that  are  well  worth 
ennobling,  and  that  the  effort  to  ennoble  them  is.  not  a 
mere  quixotic  dream,  but  an  everyday  practical  piece  of 
business,  which  we  may  all  do  quietly  and  with  reason¬ 
able  success,  if  we  are  minded  to.  We  close  these  few 
remarks  on  a  book  of  altogether  exceptional  beauty  and 
value  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  its  publication, 
and  with  the  expression  of  a  sincere  hope  that  it  may  be 
read  far  and  wide. 


A  SCHEME  FOR  IMPERIAL  FEDERATION. 

“  A  Scheme  for  Imperial  Federation.”  By  Granville  C. 
Cuningham,  of  Montreal,  Canada.  W  ith  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  SirFrederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.  London  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1895. 

THERE  is  no  better  informed  nor  more  ardent  advo¬ 
cate  of  Imperial  Federation  than  Sir  Frederick 
Young.  The  Pan-Britannic  ideal  is  with  him  the  passion 
of  a  lifetime,  and  he  has,  with  entire  singleness  of  pur¬ 
pose,  devoted  to  it  his  energies,  abilities,  and  enthu¬ 
siasm.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  and  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Federation  League.  Anything,  therefore,  which 
is  brought  forth  with  the  imprimatur  of  Sir  Frederick 

Young _ himself  the  writer  of  no  mean  work  on  Imperial 

Federation — is  assured  of  attention  from  all  who  would 
keep  themselves  abreast  of  the  slow  but,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  sure  movement  of  British  towards  the  great 
goal  of  Imperial  unity.  They  will,  however,  turn  to  Mr. 
Cuningham’s  volume  (for  the  issue  of  which,  we  glean 
from  the  introduction,  Sir  Frederick  Young  is  solely 
responsible)  only  to  be  disappointed.  What  possessed 
him  to  issue  it  in  its  present  form  we  cannot  conceive. 
It  is  composed  of  three  articles  taken  from  the  “  West¬ 
minster  Review”  of  1879-  These  articles  well  served 
their  purpose  sixteen  years  ago,  and  their,  central  idea 
has  more  to  recommend  it  to-day  than  it  had  then. 
But  they  are  hopelessly  out  of  date.  They  are  full  ot 
allusions  which  will  be  unintelligible  to  many  readers, 
and  the  facts  and  figures  are  absurdly  behind  the 
time.  In  one  chapter  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
remedy  the  defect  by  footnotes  giving  the  latest  ,  statis¬ 
tics,  but  the  few  that  are  printed  only  emphasize  the 
need  for  revision  throughout  the  book.  And  if  we 
consider  Mr.  Cuningham’s  book  from  a  literary  point  of 
view,  it  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  go  forth  in 
volume  form  without  careful  editing  ;  it  abounds  in  the 
most  irritating  tautology. 

Mr.  Cuningham,  in  the  light  ot  recent  events,  writes 
something  approaching  nonsense.  His  papers  wrere  pre¬ 
pared  before  the  Dominion  had  espoused  the  Protec¬ 
tionist  policy  which  it  adopted  at  the  bidding  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald.  Otherwise  Mr.  Cunningham  would  not  have 
had  the  temerity  to  tell  the  world  that  he  believed  “the 
sentimental  regard  of  the  colonies  for  the  mother- 
country,  the  love  of  colonists  for  an  ideal  Empire,  is  so 
strong  that  material  interests  will  frequently  be  sacrificed 
to  this  feeling,  the  connection  between  the  colonies  and 
the  mother-country  being  maintained  long  after  a 
thoroughly  dispassionate  view  of  the  case  would  recom¬ 
mend  separation.”  There  is  nothing  sentimental  about 
the  Canadian  tariff.  The  argument  with  reference  to 
the  helplessness  of  the  colonies  in  the  matter  of  treat)  - 
making  is  almost  equally  wide  of  the  mark.  He  enlarges 
on  the  injustice  and  the  unwisdom  of  arrangements, affect¬ 
ing  colonial  interests,  being  entered  into  with  foreign 
Powers  by  the  mother-country  alone.  In  view  ot  the 
rio-ht  granted  to  Canada  to  negotiate  treaties— one  has 
just  been  concluded  with  Francs— practically  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  mother-country,  these  words  come  badly 
from' a  Canadian.  Again,  Mr.  Cuningham’s  history 
stops  at  the  offer  of  Canadian  troops  to  assist  England 
in  the  event  of  war  with  Russia.  A  few  years  after  his 
articles  appeared,  New  South  Wales  soldiers  were 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Imperial  troops  in 
the  Soudan,  and  Canadian  boatmen  were  lending  Lord 
W^olseley  all  possible  assistance  in  getting  his  forces  up 
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the  Nile.  The  peculiar  absurdity  of  the  book,  however, 
is  that,  whilst  its  author  takes  a  hundred  pages  to 
prove  that  separation  is  inevitable  if  the  former  regime 
(which  no  longer  exists)  be  allowed  to  continue,  he 

I  writes  a  postscript  which  tells  us  that  the  ties  of  Empire 
are  stronger  now,  although  no  change  has  taken  place, 
than  they  were  in  1879.  The  same  disregard  of  what  he 
has  previously  written  explains  the  circumstance  that  he 
elects  to  prove  his  case  by  figures  which  within  two 
pages  vary  to  the  extent  of  millions.  On  page  44  he 
gives  a  table  showing  that  in  1876  there  were  eleven 
millions  of  acres  of  grain  crops  in  England  ;  on  page  45 
he  gives  another  table  showing  that  the  acreage  was 
seven  millions.  On  page  51  the  white  population  of 
South  Africa  in  1871  is  given  as  850,000  ;  on  page  94, 
the  population  in  1875  (four  years  later)  appears  as 
254,073.  In  a  footnote  on  page  50  the  population  at  the 
present  moment  is  given  as  2,000,000,  a  figure  which  is 
three  times  that  of  the  whites  and  half  that  of  whites 
and  blacks  combined. 

That  such  errors  should  have  found  their  way  into  the 
book  is  regrettable,  because  the  scheme  which  Mr. 
Cuningham  elaborates  is  one  to  be  weighed  by  public 
opinion,  and  appears  to  have  been  worked  out  with 
some  thoroughness.  He  proposes  that  there  should  be 
created  a  Senate  for  the  Empire.  The  present  Imperial 
Parliament  he  would  transform  into  an  assembly  Im¬ 
perial  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Local  affairs  would 
be  relegated  to  local  parliaments.  Colonial  representa¬ 
tives  would  be  appointed,  in  fair  proportion,  to  sit  in  the 
Imperial  Legislature.  The  Colonies  would  assume  their 
share  of  the  burden  and  responsibilities  of  Empire,  and 
such  subjects  as  the  maintenance  of  the  Royal  Family, 
the  control  of  the  army  and  navy,  foreign  affairs,  postal 
arrangements,  and  others  affecting  the  whole  would  be 
referred  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment  would  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  all  other 
parliaments  in  the  Empire  as  the  Dominion  Parliament 
stands  to  the  provincial  legislatures  of  Canada.  Only 
such  a  system  of  representation  will,  in  his  opinion, 
accord  with  the  political  genius  of  the  race  ;  and 
an  Imperial  system  of  government  lacking  the 
fundamental  principle  of  representation  of  the  colonies 
contains,  he  argues,  the  germs  of  decay  and  dis¬ 
solution.  Under  Mr.  Cuningham’s  scheme  the  Em¬ 
pire  would  be  self-contained,  and  the  resources  of  the 
whole  go  to  the  enrichment  of  the  whole.  Into  the 
details  of  such  a  scheme  it  would  take  too  long  now  to 
enter.  The  widest  differences  of  opinion  will  exist  as  to 
its  practicability.  Crude  as  Mr.  Cuningham’s  sugges¬ 
tions  necessarily  are,  they  open  out  fields  of  thought 
which  are  as  yet  untilled  and  may  prove  worth  the 
tilling.  Adam  Smith,  to  whom  Mr.  Cuningham 
does  not  allude,  saw  no  insurmountable  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  giving  the  Colonies  representation  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  and  though  the  problem  is  not  the 
same  to-day  that  it  was  when  Adam  Smith  gave  heed  to 
it,  yet,  properly  approached  and  handled,  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  would  turn  out  to  have  been 
right  by  its  successful  solution.  Towards  that  solution 
Mr.  Cuningham’s  work,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  should 
be  a  valuable  aid. 

MR.  WADDELL’S  PARMENIDES. 

“The  Parmenides  of  Plato,  after  the  paging  of  the 
Clarke  Manuscript.”  With  Introductions,  Fac¬ 
similes,  and  Notes.  By  William  Wardlaw  Waddell, 
M.A.,  Glasgow  and  Oxford.  Glasgow:  James 
Maclehose  &  Sons.  1895. 

THATEVER  views  may  be  entertained  by  an 
adverse  critic — and  Platonists  are  not  quite  a 
happy  family — as  to  the  value  of  the  scholarship  and 
philosophy  displayed  in  this  “  labour  of  love,”  there 
can  only  be  one  opinion  as  to  the  external  beauty  of 
the  volume  in  which  Mr.  Waddell  has  put  out  the  fruits 
of  his  study  and  research  in  the  Parmenides.  The 
Dialogue  is  one  of  the  most  difficult,  and,  if  authentic, 
one  of  the  most  important  attributed  to  Plato  ;  and  the 
editor  and  publishers  have  done  their  best,  in  this  sump¬ 
tuous  quarto,  to  render  an  abstruse  subject  attractive  to 
the  eye  as  well  as  fascinating  to  the  mind.  The  revival 
■of  pala;ographic  science  in  this  country  has  accustomed 
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us  to  adequate  photographic  reproductions  of  ancient 
Codices,  but  we  cannot  recall  anything  to  surpass  the 
xhr&Q  facsimiles  presented  by  Mr.  Waddell:  one  of  the 
last,  another  of  the  hundred  and  fifty-fourth,  page  of 
the  Clarke  MS.,  and  a  third  of  a  portion  of  the  Codex 
Venetus.  The  text,  moreover,  illustrates  the  full  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  Greek  characters  assisted  by  the  best 
modern  type  and  paper.  We  may  unhesitatingly  recom¬ 
mend  this  volume  to  book  collectors  even  if  they  are 
ignorant  of  Greek. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  question  as  to  the  learning 
and  the  zeal  lavished  upon  a  work  of  which  its  author 
speaks  with  graceful  modesty,  and  with  due  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  assistance  he  has  received  from  prede¬ 
cessors  in  the  same  field  of  inquiry,  and  from  the 
librarians,  at  home  and  abroad,  who  placed  every  facility 
at  his  disposal.  He  points  out  the  familiar  dilemma  of 
every  Platonic  commentator.  “  If  he  does  not  detect  in 
his  author  the  latest  developments  of  metaphysics 
he  may  be  adjudged  ignorant  of  these  ;  if  he  does 
he  may  be  taxed  with  a  want  of  the  ‘  historic 
sense.’  ”  Mr.  Waddell  pleads  that  he  should  not 
be  charged  with  the  deadly  sin  of  not  being  “up  to  date  ” 
because  he  has  not  “read  all  Hegel  into  the  Parmenides,” 
though  he  admits  that  “if  Plato  himself  escapes  being 
a  Hegelian”  the  comments  of  some  of  his  Xeoplatonist 
followers  have  a  “  strangely  modern  character.” 

As  to  the  authenticity  of  this  Dialogue  Mr.  Waddell 
entertains  no  kind  of  doubt,  though  he  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  arguments  against  it,  and  sets  them  out  fairly 
while  he  proceeds  to  refute  them.  Mr.  Waddell  is  not 
prepared  to  admit  that  certain  well-known  passages  in 
the  extant  writings  of  Aristotle  do  not  suggest  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Parmenides,  but  confesses  that  no  clear 
reference  can  be  produced.  He  replies,  in  the  first  place, 
that  we  do  not  possess  a  complete  collection  of  the  later 
philosopher’s  treatises,  and  in  the  second  place  he  quotes 
Zeller’s  dictum  that  “Aristotle  is  not  passing  judgment 
on  Plato’s  works  as  a  literary  historian  who  is  bound 
to  furnish  a  complete  catalogue  of  them.”  Indeed, 
he  only  mentions  them  as  occasion  offers.  The  main 
character  and  even  the  language  of  the  Metaphysics 
indicate,  Mr.  Waddell  thinks,  that  Aristotle  had  read 
the  Parmenides,  and  that  but  for  its  existence  that 
polemic  would  “  lose  half  its  point  and  value.”  As  an 
instance  of  his  meaning,  he  refers  to  the  employment  of 
Such  terms  as  aKpifie s,  vorpea,  rzapadeiypa,  TTpayparevetrOai, 
TTpaypareia,  (-Krrrjpr^,  Kivf)<ns,  and  pirafioKr),  and  the  state¬ 
ment  ert  fit  ol  aKpi^uTTtpoi  riev  \6ya>v  ol  pin  to>v  irpos  ti 
Tioiovcriv  ideas,  iov  ov  (f)apev  etvai  ku6  nvro  yevos,  ol  8e  tov  Tpirov 
avOpomov  \eyovcnv. 

We  cannot  here  follow  Mr.  Waddell  in  his  reply  to 
Ueberweg’s  contention  that  there  are  statements  in  the 
Metaphysics  irreconcilable  with  the  Platonic  author¬ 
ship  of  the  Parmenides.  But  what  would  be  the  logical 
consequence  of  accepting  that  view?  Not  only  the 
Parmenides  would  be  involved  in  that  destructive 
criticism,  but  with  it  the  Republic  and  the  Timaeus, 
since  they  also  contain  the  impugned  argument.  “  We 
might  surrender  the  Parmenides  ;  are  we  to  give  up 
the  Republic  or  the  Timaeus?”  Fortunately  it  is  not 
incumbent  on  us  to  do  so.  Already  a  clear  reference 
to  each  of  them  from  Aristotle  as  genuine  has  been  cited, 
and  they  stand  at  the  head  of  LTeberweg’s  list  as  being 
more  frequently  and  clearly  referred  to  by  Aristotle  than 
any  other  Platonic  works.  And  if  they  stand,  then,  so 
far  as  this  argument  is  concerned,  the  Parmenides  may 
stand  with  them. 

Other  scholars,  admitting  that  they  cannot  prove  the 
Dialogue  to  be  post-Aristotelian,  still  deny  that  it  was 
written  by  Plato  :  “  While  it  treats  of  a  subject 
eminently  Platonic,  it  does  so  in  a  trenchantly  destructive 
spirit.”  Stallbaum’s  explanation  is  that  Plato  was 
here  criticizing  not  the  actual  Theory  of  Ideas,  but 
something  which  might  be  mistaken  for  it  by  an  inatten¬ 
tive  reader.  This  apology  does  not,  however,  satisfy 
Mr.  Waddell,  who  cannot  think  that  the  philosopher 
would  have  it  appear  that  views  like  his  own,  but  not 
his  own,  were  rejected  by  himself  without  making  it 
quite  clear  what  were  the  points  of  divergence.  Such 
conduct  would  be  trifling  with  the  convictions  of  his 
pupils  and  followers.  Our  editor  prefers  to  believe 
that  Plato’s  philosophical  consistency  is  at  times  a 
secondary  consideration  to  the  sense  of  his  own  humour 
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and  dialectical  agility,  and  that  he  delights  in  enunciating 
difficulties  even  when  he  cannot  clear  them  up.  He  was 
in  fact,  before  his  time,  a  defender  of  philosophic 
doubt,  or,  as  Mr.  Waddell  puts  it  :  “  No  thinker  so  gifted 
could  reach  middle  life  without  being  forcibly  impressed 
by  the  conviction  that  in  the  last  resort  metaphysical 
questions  must  be  dropt  with  a  sigh,  rather  than 
argumentatively  set  at  rest.”  “  I  thought,”  said  Pro¬ 
fessor  Green,  an  earnest  metaphysician  if  ever  one 
existed,  “  I  had  got  hold  of  a  key  which  I  find  now  will 
not  unlock  so  much  as  I  fancied  it  would.”  To  descend 
to  a  less  imposing  instance,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear 
a  sermon  on  Christian  evidences  in  which  the  candid 
young  apologist  pays  so  much  attention  to  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  infidel  that  one  goes  away  almost  forgetting 
the  neat  little  refutations  with  which  they  were  accom¬ 
panied.  Mr.  Waddell,  then,  does  not  admit  that  the 
Parmenides  is  spurious  because  it  controverts  doctrines 
urged  by  Plato  in  other  Dialogues.  In  the  Thesetetus 
he  displays  the  same  spirit  of  self-criticism,  as  well  as 
in  the  Politicus.  And  in  the  Phaedo  he  shows  that  he 
has  not  laid  to  rest  his  doubtings  as  to  the  Ideas — 
ov  yap  €Ti  tovto  8ua%vpJopai,  aXX’  on  tco  Ka\ <5  ru  KaX«  yiyverai 
Ka\a  .  .  .  T  as  roiavras  Kopxf/etas  Idrjs  av  \a[peiv,  nape'is 

dnoKpivaadai  rols  aeavrov  aocfnarepois.  av  8e  deSicos  av,  to  Xeyopevov, 
TTjV  tavrov  aKiav,  Kai  rrjv  aireipiav,  iflptvos  irelvov  tov  ciacpaXoiis 
rrjs  inrodeaecos,  ovrais  dnoKplvaio  av. 

We  cannot  reproduce  the  parallel  passages  in  which 
Mr.  Waddell  detects  a  reference  to  the  Parmenides  in 
other  Dialogues  of  Plato  —  viz.  the  Philebus,  the 
Phaedo,  the  Theaetetus,  and  the  Sophistes.  We  must 
also  pass  over  the  elaborate  and  not  inadequate  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  place  which  this  Dialogue  occupies,  or 
may  be  held  to  occupy,  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  nor  can 
we  follow  the  analysis  of  its  character  and  contents. 
But  we  may  say  that  Mr.  Waddell  seems  to  have  read 
and  digested — as  is  also  proved  by  his  commentary  at 
the  end  of  the  volume — all  that  has  been  written  on  the 
subject.  The  special  and  most  interesting  feature  of 
this  edition  is  the  close  relation  which  the  text  bears  to 
the  Clarke  MS.,  which  was  written  about  a  thousand 
years  ago  “to  the  order  of  a  scholarly  dignitary  of 
the  Eastern  Church.”  In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  it  was,  it  is  clear,  included  in  the  library  of  the 
Monastery  of  St.  John  at  Patmos,  being  referred  to  in 
the  catalogue  of  which  Cardinal  Mai  says  that  confectus 
fait  regnante  Joanne  Palceologo  qui  anno  1355  floruit. 
Dr.  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  early  in  the  present  century, 
got  upon  its  track,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  Monastery 
under  circumstances  described  in  his  “Travels.”  The 
manuscript  was  afterwards  handed  over  by  Dr.  Clarke 
to  Porson,  and  was  bought  by  the  Curators  of  the 
Bodleian  Library,  where  it  was  examined  and  collected 
by  Gainsford,  as  witness  his  memorandum  at  the  top  : 
Totum  hunc  codicem  ad  edit.  H.  Stephani diligenter  contuli, 
T.G.,  31  August,  1813.  An  interesting  history  of  this 
MS.  is  given  by  Mr.  Waddell,  who  has  by  his  labours 
earned — what  no  doubt  he  will  regard  as  a  sufficient 
reward — the  sincere  gratitude  of  all  students  of  pala;o- 
graphy. 

A  NEW  BOOK  ON  CURRENCY. 

“  Honest  Money.”  By  Arthur  1.  Fonda.  New  York  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 

T  1  is  a  relief  to  come  across  a  book  on  currency  which 
does  not  emanate  either  from  the  Bimetallic  League 
or  its  opponents,  and  which  shows  that  the  writer 
knows  the  economic  principles  on  which  a  currency  must 
be  judged.  Mr.  Fonda,  who  writes  from  Denver,  Colo. , 
is  a  disciple  of  Jevons  and  the  Austrian  School,  and  bases 
at  least  the  expository  and  critical  part  of  his  work  on 
the  value  theory  which  now  holds  the  field.  This  first 
part  is  so  excellent  that  we  must  regret  the  second. 

1  he  most  urgent  problem  of  to-day  is  to  find  a  money 
that  will  make  the  exchanges  easily  and  intelligibly,  and 
that  will  do  justice  as  between  debtor  and  creditor.  It 
is  to  the  latter  question  that  Mr.  Fonda  particularly 
directs  his  attention.  As  he  shrewdly  remarks,  the 
evolution  of  money  as  the  medium  of  exchange  has  been 
most  satisfactory,  while  for  centuries  there  has  been  little 
advance  towards  perfecting  the  measure  of  value  or,  as 
Walker  more  accurately  calls  it,  the  standard  for 
deferred  payments. 


The  ideal  money  standard  is  one  which  would,  over 
periods  of  time,  preserve  constant  purchasing  power, 
not  as  regards  this  or  that  commodity  or  as 
regards  labour,  but  as  regards  commodities  gener¬ 
ally.  How  miserably  our  gold  currency  has  failed 
in  this  respect  is  amply  witnessed  by  the  fall  in 
wholesale  prices  of  some  37  per  cent  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  corresponding  to  a  rise  of  over  58 
per  cent  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold,  and 
entailing  immense  hardships  on  the  debtor  classes  and 
those  whose  expenses  of  production  are  fixed.  Now 
there  are  two  possible  ways  of  approximating  to  this 
ideal  standard.  The  one  is  by  separating  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  current  money  from  the  money  itself  ;  the 
other  is  by  maintaining  prices  at  a  constant  level,  so  that 
the  same  coins  will  always  be  of  constant  purchasing 
power.  Jevons  showed  how  the  former  could  be  secured 
— at  least  as  regards  contracts  for  long  periods.  By 
establishing  a  State  index  number  which  would  mark 
the  rise  or  fall  in  the  general  purchasing  power  of  gold 
over  commodities,  he  proposed  to  “  correct  ”  the  current 
money  without  making  any  change  in  its  shape.  Debts 
would  be  repaid,  on  the  testimony  of  the  index  number, 
not  in  the  amount  of  coins  borrowed,  but  in  constant 
purchasing  power  ;  that  is,  in  less  or  more  gold  as  its 
value  rose  or  fell.  Mr.  Fonda,  however,  refuses  to 
recognize  any  impossibility  in  maintaining  the  level  of 
prices,  and  proposes  to  reach  the  ideal  standard  by 
abandoning  metallic  money  and  adopting  the  only 
currency  that  can  have  elasticity  of  volume — a  Govern¬ 
ment  paper  based  on  securities  and  regulated  in  amount. 
He  also  proposes  the  method  of  a  State  index  number, 
but  his  object  is  that  the  Government  should  issue  or 
withdraw  its  notes  according  as  the  level  of  prices  shows 
signs  of  falling  or  rising.  “What  is  desirable  and 
possible,”  he  says,  “  and  what  it  is  believed  this  system 
would  accomplish,  is  to  relieve  the  prices  of  all  com¬ 
modities  from  the  fluctuations  due  to  changes  in  value  of 
the  one  commodity  by  which  all  others  are  measured  ; 
to  make  the  money — the  one  commodity  which  no  one 
wants  except  for  measuring  the  value  of  and  exchanging 
for  other  commodities — of  constant  value.”  Tjhis,  how¬ 
ever,  involves  a  strictly  national  currency.  “Only  by 
divorcing  our  money  from  that  of  other  countries  can  we 
control  it,  and  only  by  controlling  it  can  it  be  made 
honest  money.” 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  must  part  company  with  the 
author.  It  is  one  thing  to  write  an  economic  theory  of 
money  which  indicates  what  is  aimed  at  and  in  what 
respects  metallic  money  falls  short:  it  is  quite  another  to 
advocate  a  revolutionary  remedy.  This  is  why  we  regret 
the  second  part.  It  may  be  freely  granted  that  the 
beginner  in  monetary  science  comes  more  quickly  to  an 
understanding  of  what  money  is  if  he  approaches  it  from 
the  side  of  paper  money.  One  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that,  probably,  the  world  will  come  to  paper  money  when 
wars  and  national  jealousies  are  barbarisms  of  the  past. 
But  it  seems  a  pity  that  Mr.  Fonda  should  bind  up  an 
admirable  statement  of  theory  with  a  scheme  which 
will  not  be  considered  this  half  century.  And  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  a  pity  that  he  should  devote  his  energies  to 
advocate  a  new  national  money  at  a  time  when  the  world 
seems  almost  ready  to  recognize  that  growing  trade 
between  nations  requires  international  money  even  more 
than  international  postage.  It  is  quite  true  that,  so  long 
as  we  make  our  money  out  of  a  metal  or  metals  of  un¬ 
certain  production,  agreements  between  nations  will  not 
give  us  the  ideal  money,  inasmuch  as  a  metallic  currency 
is  not  likely  to  expand  as  industry  and  the  need  for  money 
expands  :  nor  can  a  metallic  currency  be  contracted  when 
economies  of  its  use  make  it  redundant.  But  such 
agreements  are  at  least  the  preliminary  to  a  better 
money,  for  they  are  the  explicit  recognition  that  every 
nation  is  directly  and  profoundly  interested  in  the 
goodness  of  the  money  of  those  countries  with  which 
it  trades.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  regret  that  a  writer 
who  shows  such  ability  in  laying  down  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  good  money  gives  countenance  to  the 
mistake  from  which  this  country  is  suffering  now 
when  its  statesmen  pursue  the  policy  of  selfish  mone¬ 
tary  isolation.  And,  for  Mr.  Fonda’s  own  sake,  we 
regret  that  the  second  part  will  probably  prevent  the 
first  part  from  being  assigned  the  place  which  it  deserves 
in  economic  literature. 
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J.  M.  DENT  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.'S 


NEW  FANTASTIC  ROMANCE  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
•‘THE  TIME  MACHINE.” 

THE  WONDERFUL  VISIT. 

By  H.  G.  WELLS. 


Crown  8vo,  art  canvas,  gilt  top,  5s.  net. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — “  No  book  could  be  more  prodigal  of  honest  delight,  and  its 
promise  leaves  hardly  any  literary  accomplishment  beyond  the  aspiration  of  its 
author." 

Telegraph. — “  It  would  be  indeed  difficult  to  overpraise  the  grace,  the  delicacy, 
and  the  humour  with  which  the  author  has  accomplished  his  task. 


THE  IRIS  LIBRARY. 

Square  fcap.  8vo,  limp  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  net  each. 

The  New  Budget  says  :  “  *The  Iris  Library’  is  to  be  looked  for  eagerly  month  by 
month.” 

WHERE  HIGHWAYS  CROSS.  By  J.  S.  Fletcher, 

Author  of  “  When  Charles  the  First  was  King,"  &c. 

Scotsman. — “  Is  exquisitely  told  and  contains  some  capital  portraitures.' 

A  RINGBY  LASS,  and  other  Stories.  By  a  New  Writer 

(Mary  Beaumont^  .  .... 

Globe. — “  ‘  Miss  Penelope’s  Tale  ’  is  a  really  beautiful  little  bit  of  workmanship. 


Uniform  with  the  above. 


TRYPHENA  IN  LOVE. 

By  Walter  Raymond. 

A  LOST  ENDEAVOUR. 

By  Guy  Boothby. 


MAUREEN'S  FAIRING. 

By  Miss  Jane  Barlow. 

A  MODERN  MAN. 

By  Miss  Ella  Macmahon. 


THE  TEMPLE  SHAKESPEARE. 

Upwards  of  250,000  volumes  have  so  far  been  sold. 

New  Volumes : — OTHELLO.  KING  LEAR. 

Edited  by  ISRAEL  GOLLANCZ,  M.A. 

Limp  cloth,  is.  net ;  paste  grain  roan,  is.  6d.  net. 

Illustrated  London  Neivs.— “  It  I  were  limited  to  the  possession  of  two  editions. 
I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  making  my  choice.  I  would  choose,  first,  the  ‘  \  ario- 
rum’  Edition  of  1821,  which  contains  all  that  Malone  and  the  older  commentators 
knew  ;  and  my  second  choice  should  be  the  4  Temple  Edition.’  ” 


THE  ROMANCES  OF  ALEXANDRE  DUMAS.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  Photogravures,  Etchings,  and  Engravings.  4S  vols.,  crown  8vo, 
js.  6d.  net,  per  volume.  Each  novel  sold  separately. 

“The  binding,  typography,  and  etchings  combine  to  render  these  volumes 
irresistibly  attractive.'' — Times. 


ALDINE  HOUSE,  E.C. 


BLACKIE  &  SON’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


COMPLETION  OF  KERNER’S  BOTANY. 

Now  ready,  in  imperial  8vo,  with  about  1,000  Original  Woodcut 
Illustrations  and  16  Plates  in  Colours. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  PLANTS: 

Their  Forms,  Growth,  Reproduction,  and  Distribution. 

From  the  German  of  ANTON  KERNER  VON  MARILAUN,  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  Vienna.  By  F.  W.  OLIVF2R,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Quain 
Professor  of  Botany  in  University  College,  London  ;  with  the  assistance  of 
MARIAN  BUSK,  B.Sc.,  and  MARY  EWART,  B.Sc. 

The  Complete  Work  is  norv  ready  in  the  following  styles : 

Four  Half-Vols.,  uncut  edges,  cloth,  price  50s.  net ;  Two  Volumes,  gilt  top  edge, 
cloth,  price  50s.  net  ;  Two  Volumes,  half-morocco,  gilt  edges,  price  63s.  net. 


NEW  EDITION,  CAREFULLY  REVISED. 

Just  published,  the  Twelfth  Edition  (Forty-sixth  Thousand), 
medium  3vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

THE  UNIVERSE; 

OR, 

The  Infinitely  Great  and  the  Infinitely  Little. 

A  Sketch  of  Contrasts  in  Creation,  and  Marvels  Revealed  and  Explained  by  Natural 
Science.  By  F.  A.  POUCH ET,  M.D.  Illustrated  by  273  Engravings  on 
Wood,  and  4  Plates  in  Colours. 

THE  WARWICK  LIBRARY. 

Comparative  Manuals  of  English  Literature. 

In  crown  8vo  volumes,  doth,  3s.  6d.  each. 

General  Editor — Professor  C.  H.  HERFORD,  Litt.D. 

Each  volume  will  deal  with  the  development  in  English  literature  of  some  special 
literary  form,  which  will  be  illustrated  by  a  series  of  representative  specimens, 
|  slightly  annotated,  and  preceded  by  a  critical  and  analytical  introduction. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

ENGLISH  PASTORALS.  With  an  Introduction  by 

Edmund  K.  Chambers,  B.A.,  sometime  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford. 

Other  Volumes  in  preparation. 


AUTUMN  BOOKS. 


MR.  GLADSTONE'S  TRIP  TO  THE  BALTIC. 

THE  LOG  OF  THE  “TANTALLON  CASTLE.”  To  the 

Baltic  and  back  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  By  Henry  W.  Lucy.  Illustrated  by 
W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A.,  Linley  Samboume,  E.  Reid,  and  others.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s.  {Next  week. 

WITH  INTRODUCTION  BY  CAPTAIN  A.  T.  MAHAN,  U.S.N. 

IRONCLADS  IN  ACTION.  A  Sketch  of  Naval  Warfare 

from  1855  to  1895,  with  some  Account  of  the  Development  of  the  Battleship  in 
England.  By  H.  W.  Wilson.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  Maps,  Plans, 
and  Tables.  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  30s.  [Ncn'ember. 

GENERAL  SIR  EVELYN  WOOD’S  NEW  BOOK. 

CAVALRY  IN  THE  WATERLOO  CAMPAIGN.  By 

General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  V.C.,  &c.  Forming  the  Third  Volume  in  the 
“  Pall  Mall  Magazine  Library.”  With  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Plans.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d. 

DOCTOR  JOHNSON  AND  THE  FAIR  SEX.  A  Study 

of  Contrasts.  By  W.  H.  Craig,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  With  Portraits  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  (after  Reynolds),  Mrs.  Abington,  and  others.  Small  post 
Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  [Ready. 

DE  QUINCEY  AND  HIS  FRIENDS:  Personal  Recollec- 

tions,  Souvenirs,  and  Anecdotes  of  Thomas  De  Quincey,  his  Friends  and 
Associates.  Written  and  Collected  by  James  Hogg,  Editor  of  De  Quincey’s 
“  Uncollected  Writings.”  With  Photogravure  Portrait  and  Facsimiles  of 
some  of  De  Quincey’s  Letters.  Crown  8vo,  half-roan,  gilt  top,  10s.  6d. 

[Ready. 

THE  CHINA-JAPAN  WAR.  Compile!  from  Japanese, 

Chinese,  and  Foreign  Sources.  By  Vladimir,  lately  of  the  ****  Diplomatic 
Mission  to  Corea.  With  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo, 
400  pp.  cloth,  16s.  [November. 

MY  EXPERIENCES  IN  MANIPUR  AND  THE  NAGA 

HILLS.  By  the  late  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  James  Johnstone,  K.C.S.I.,  & c.  With 
Portrait  and  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  [ Shortly . 

REVISED  EDITION  (Fourth  Thousand)  now  ready. 

LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL.  By  Stuart  J.  Reid.  Being 

the  latest  Volume  of  the  “Queen’s  Prime  Minister  Series.**  With  Photo¬ 
gravure  Portrait,  reproduced  from  a  Crayon  Drawing  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts, 
R.  A.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

HEALTH  AND  CONDITION  IN  THE  ACTIVE  AND 

THE  SEDENTARY.  By  N.  E.  Yorke  Davies,  Licentiate  of  the  Royaj 
College  of  Physicians  of  London,  M.R.C.S.,  Author  of  “  Foods  for  the  Fat. 
Third  Edition  (Fourth  Thousand).  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

VIGNETTES  FROM  FINLAND  ;  or,  Twelve  Months  in 

Strawberry  Land.  By  A.  M.  Clive  Baylby.  With  Map  and  numerous 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  [Ready. 

AWHEEL  TO  MOSCOW  AND  BACK:  the  Record  of  a 

Record  Cycle  Ride.  By  Robert  L.  Jefferson,  Author  of  “  To  Constanti¬ 
nople  on  a  Bicycle."  With  Preface  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  R.  Savile. 
Fully  Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  boards,  2s.  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d.  \Next  week. 

WITH  THE  YACHT,  CAMERA,  AND  CYCLE  IN  THE 
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“  Eastern  Geography,”  &c.  9  Maps  and  77  Illustrations,  15s. 
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CHRONICLE. 

T  has  been  generally  understood  that  Russia  would 
expect  to  be  highly  paid  for  the  help  she  has  recently- 
riven  to  China.  Months  ago  we  inferred  that  the  Russian 
erms  were  extravagant  from  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
nade  public.  A  “Times’”  correspondent  in  Hong  Kong 
low  informs  us  that  Russia  has  arranged  that  her 
Trans-Asian  Railway  should  run  from  Xertchinsk  in 
Siberia  direct  to  Vladivostock  across  Chinese  territory; 
secondly,  that  a  branch  of  this  railway  should  run  from 
Tsitsihar  in  Siberia  to  Port  Arthur;  and  thirdly,  that  __ 
Russia  should  have  the  right  of  anchorage  for  her  fleet 
n  Port  Arthur.  The  correspondent  speaks  of  “  other 
commercial  advantages  ”  which  are  still  kept  secret,  but 
•ihe  three  concessions  specified  above  are  enough  for  us. 
As  the  “Times”  says,  we  cannot  allow  Russia  thus  to  seize 
Port  Arthur  and  make  it  the  terminus  of  theTrans-Asian 
Railway.  Russia  would  then  hold  China  in  fee,  and  our 
trade  with  China  would  soon  cease  to  exist.  Even  if 
we  cannot  obtain  the  assistance  of  Germany  we  must 
oppose  this  plundering;  Japan,  at  all  events,  would  be 
with  us.  Lord  Salisbury’s  task  is  exceedingly  difficult, 
but  he  will  be  backed  by  every  Englishman  in  resisting 
such  monstrous  pretensions  on  the  part  of  Russia. 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  reforms  which  the 
Sultan  so  unwillingly  offers  to  his  Armenian  subjects 
will  do  much  good.  The  Turkish  Empire  resembles  a 
building  that  is  falling  to  pieces  through  age  and  rotten¬ 
ness — repairs  are  more  fatal  to  it  than  the  quiet  passage 
of  years.  Disorders  in  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Turkey 
appear  to  be  increasing.  Disturbances  are  reported  to 
have  broken  out  at  Karasun  and  in  Mudania,  while  we 
hear  from  Odessa  that  fighting  is  going  on  all  through 
the  Caucasus  between  the  Armenians  and  the  Turks, 
and  that  bands  of  armed  Armenians  are  leaving  their 
work  and  passing  the  Russian  frontier  in  order  to  fight 
the  Kurds  and  Turks  who  are  attacking  their  defence¬ 
less  compatriots  in  Turkish  Armenia.  In  the  meantime 
Armenian  refugees  are  arriving  daily  in  Southern  Russia, 
bringing  with  them  harrowing  tales  of  the  wrongs  they 
have  undergone  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  thus  bad 
feeling  is  growing  in  intensity  on  both  sides  of  the  fron¬ 
tier.  VVe  must  be  thankful  if  peace  is  gradually  re¬ 
established.  In  view  of  the  present  condition  of  things 
no  one  can  deny  that  Lord  Salisbury’s  prudence  only 
came  just  in  time. 

Count  Badeni,  the  new  Austrian  Prime  Minister,  seems 
to  be  winning  for  himself  golden  opinions.  His  speech 
in  the  Reichstag  on  the  22nd  is  spoken  of  as  opening  a 


new  era  in  the  domestic  history  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 
He  is  not  a  parliamentary  minister  ;  his  Cabinet  has 
been  selected  outside  the  Reichsrath  ;  in  fact,  he  may¬ 
be  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  executive  power  who  is 
known  to  possess  in  a  peculiar  measure  the  absolute 
confidence  of  the  Crown.  And  this  means  a  great  deal 
in  Austria,  where  the  political  influence  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  is  continually  increasing  in  proportion  as 
the  discord  between  the  various  nationalities  that 
compose  the  Empire  grows  more  pronounced.  Yet  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Count  Badeni  is  backed  by  the 
personal  popularity'  and  the  immense  power  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  and  that  he  is  to  a  great  extent  independent  of  the 
Reichsrath,  he  will  have  his  hands  full.  He  will  have  to 
deal  at  once  with  the  budget  for  1896,  and  he  must  also 
consider  on  what  terms  he  is  prepared  to  renew  the 
compromise  with  Hungary,  which  expires  in  1897. 
Furthermore,  a  measure  of  electoral  reform  has  been 
promised,  and  Count  Badeni  is  pledged  to  a  wide  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  franchise.  And  this  w-ork  presses,  for 
the  present  Reichsrath  comes  to  an  end  in  1897.  In 
fine,  Count  Badeni  will  have  several  opportunities  of 
distinguishing  himself  or  of  coming  to  grief  within  the 
next  two  years. 

The  Venezuelan  business  is  much  complicated  by  the 
number  of  parties  to  the  dispute.  There  are  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Government  and  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  w-ho 
are  at  present  in  communication  through  the  German 
Foreign  Office.  Between  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  (for  in  a  case  of  this  kind  the  spheres  of 
our  Foreign  and  Colonial  Offices  overlap),  and  Venezuela 
there  comes  the  government  of  the  colony'  of  British 
Guiana,  and  behind  Venezuela  there  looms  in  the  distance 
the  United  States  with  its  menacing  Monroe  doctrine. 
The  immediate  subject  of  quarrel  is  not  the  boundary,  but 
the  invasion  of  British  territory,  the  seizure  of  British 
property,  and  the  maltreatment  of  British  subjects,  as 
to  which,  of  course,  no  argument  is  possible.  The 
boundary  question  has  been  dragging  on  for  over  half 
a  century,  ever  since  Sir  R.  Schomburgk’s  mission  in 
1840,  and  in  1886  the  British  Government  made  a  formal 
declaration  to  the  effect  that  no  Venezuelan  claim  to  the 
east  of  the  Schomburgk  line  w'ould  be  allowed.  Yet  in 
August  1887,  in  answer  to  a  question  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Sir  Henry  Holland  said  that  “  as  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  have  no  reason  to  anticipate  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Venezuela  to  encroach  on  the 
territory  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  give  the  Governor  specific  instructions  as 
to  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  protect  the  boundary.”  Such 
w-as  the  extraordinary  incompetence  or  ignorance  with 
which  Lord  Knutsford  managed  the  affairs  of  the 
colonies. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  course,  takes  a  very  different 
view  of  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  he  has  come 
into  collision  with  the  Government  of  the  colony  as  to 
voting-  the  cost  of  the  Maxim  guns  which  he  thinks 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  boundary.  British 
Guiana  possesses  the  most  curious  and  antiquated  of  all 
our  colonial  constitutions.  The  constitution  was  modified 
in  1891,  and  the  old  College  of  Electors  was  abolished. 
There  is  now  an  Executive  Council,  and  the  Court  of 
Policy  with  the  Governor  at  its  head,  that  performs 
the  functions  of  a  legislature  except  as  regards  taxation 
and  finance,  which  are  dealt  with  by  the  Combined  Court. 
Then  there  is  the  College  of  Financial  Representatives, 
consisting  of  six  members  elected  by  the  constituencies 
for  two  years.  The  Combined  Court  comprises  the  Court 
of  Policy  and  the  six  Financial  Representatives,  and  passes 
all  Tax  Ordinances.  Like  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Combined  Court  has  the  power  of  raising  taxes  and  of 
cutting  down,  though  not  of  increasing,  the  estimates 
submitted  by  the  Governor.  It  is  with  this  Combined 
Court  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  come  into  conflict,  the 
sugar  planters,  according  to  the  “  St.  James’s  Gazette,” 
declining  to  vote  for  the  Maxims.  We  trust  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  will  stick  to  his  guns,  and  that  he  will 
presently  reform  the  constitution  of  British  Guiana  so  as 
to  make  it  really  representative  of  all  classes  in  the 
colony,  and  not  of  one  interest  alone. 

Although  Sir  Algernon  Borthwick’s  ascension  to  the 
Upper  House  will  create  no  perceptible  void  in  the 
Commons,  it  will  necessitate  the  choosing  of  a  chairman 
by  the  Conservative  Metropolitan  Members.  In  1885, 
when  London  found  herself  for  the  first  time  possessed 
of  sixty-one  Members,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  took  the  chair 
at  the  meetings  of  the  London  Conservatives  ;  but  after 
the  formation  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  Government  in  1886, 
Lord  Glencorse  was  elected  to  that  difficult  and  thankless 
post.  The  Metropolitan  Unionists  are  a  nullity  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  because,  though  they  have  twice 
exceeded  the  number  of  fifty,  they  are  profoundly  divided 
both  by  personal  jealousies  and  a  real  divergence  of 
interests.  Were  they  Irishmen  or  Radicals,  they  would 
decide  the  fate  of  Ministries,  and  insist  on  some  atten¬ 
tion  being  paid  to  London.  But  being  what  they  are, 
they  never  have  acted  and  never  will  act  together,  for 
their  constituencies  want  different  things,  and  there  is  no 
man  of  sufficient  force  of  character  or  brains  to  awe  them 
into  discipline. 

Lord  Glencorse  maybe  said  to  have  made  a  good  chair¬ 
man,  for  he  sat  and  smiled  and,  occasionally  rapping  the 
table,  implored  his  colleagues  to  get  to  business.  Now 
his  successor  has  to  be  chosen;  and  the  question  arises, 
what  sort  of  man  do  the  London  Conservative  Members 
want?  If  they  want  a  chairman  with  a  big  house  in  the 
West  End,  who  will  give  dinners  and  receptions,  there 
would  seem  to  be  only  twTo  gentlemen  eligible  for  the 
post:  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts,  and  the  Hon.  F.  D.  Smith, 
Member  for  the  Strand.  But  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  is  not 
particularly  popular  wTith  his  colleagues  ;  and  “Freddy” 
Smith  is  rather  too  young  to  keep  them  in  order.  There 
is  Mr.  Whitmore,  who  has  experience,  and  is  cautious 
and  conciliatory  ;  but  then  he  has  no  mansion  for  enter¬ 
tainments.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Mr.  Boulnois, 
who  is  perhaps  the  most  active  and  vigilant  of  all  the 
London  Conservatives.  Of  course,  if  the  union  of  the 
Unionists  is  really  complete,  and  the  Liberal  wing  is 
going  to  drop  its  separate  organization,  Sir  John  Lub¬ 
bock,  the  Member  for  London  University,  has  every 
qualification  for  the  chairmanship  :  a  serene  temper,  a 
house  in  St.  James’s  Square,  and  a  constituency  that 
lets  him  do  what  he  likes. 

The  warfare  between  workman  and  master  is  being 
accepted  as  an  adjunct  of  our  industrial  civilization,  and 
wre  regret  this  the  more  at  least  in  regard  to  the  United 
Kingdom  because  we  had  hoped  that  a  recent  action  of 
Lord  Rosebery  would  bring  arbitration  into  favour.  But 
there  are  now  nearly  4000  skilled  shipbuilders  out  of 
work  in  Belfast,  and,  if  the  quarrel  is  not  settled, 
business  will  also  be  suspended  on  the  Clyde,  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  subsisting  agreement  between  employers. 

It  is  estimated  that  if  the  dispute  is  not  arranged,  a 
population  of  something  like  a  quarter  of  a  million  wall 


soon  be  enduring  intense  poverty.  It  would  be  a  matte 
for  congratulation,  we  think,  if  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  offers 
to  act  as  the  arbitrator  of  this  quarrel  in  the  Queen 
Island  yards.  His  tact  and  kindliness  might  brir 
about  a  friendly  arrangement. 

In  Germany,  too,  the  Agrarian  question  which  seem 
not  only  to  have  split  up  the  Social  Democratic  parti 
but  also  to  have  rendered  Dr.  Von  Bcetticher’s  positioi 
almost  untenable,  is  engrossing  public  attention.  Th> 
condition  of  agriculture  throughout  Germany  is  falling 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  the  dispute  between  the  agricul 
tural  labourers  and  the  farmers  seems  almost  as  bitter  a; 
the  feelings  cherished  by  the  farmers  for  their  rivals  ir 
Russia  and  the  United  States.  In  France  industrial  quar¬ 
rels  are  envenomed  by  political  agitators.  The  Carmau? 
strike  may  affect  not  only  the  position  of  a  single  Ministei 
but  the  existence  of  the  Ministry.  All  the  Radical  Re¬ 
publicans,  we  hear,  are  going  to  vote  for  the  Socialists 
in  order  to  censure  M.  Leygues  for  having  shown  par¬ 
tiality  to  the  company  in  his  efforts  to  maintain  order.  It 
might  do  good  if  a  Ministry  were  overturned  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  such  an  industrial  conflict.  In  civilized 
countries  the  State  seems  to  be  abdicating  its  chief  func¬ 
tion  when  it  professes  itself  unable  to  settle  such  dispute*-. 

When  Mr.  Wallace  Cochrane-Baillie  sat  for  one  of  the 
divisions  of  St.  Pancras,  there  could  be  no  two  opinions 
as  to  who  was  the  best-looking  man  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Lord  Lamington  is  now  going  out  as 
Governor  of  Queensland,  where  his  handsome  appear¬ 
ance  and  charming  manners  ought  to  make  him  popular 
even  with  the  exacting  colonists.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  he  went  out  to  the  States  as  Mr.  George  Curzon’s 
best  man,  but  the  interest  of  his  appearance  at 
Washington  was  considerably  discounted  by  the  fact 
that  he  had  the  bad  taste  to  get  engaged  to  an  English 
girl  before  going  there.  Lord  Lamington  is  not  exactly 
brilliant,  but  then  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  genius, 
and  nobody  is  such  a  general  favourite  as  the  modest 
man  of  moderate  abilities.  His  lordship  has  travelled  in 
the  East  almost  as  much  as  Mr.  George  Curzon,  though 
he  has  written  less  about  it,  which  does  not  prove  that 
he  knows  less. 

From  what  passed  between  Sir  Joseph  Dimsdale  and 
Mr.  Benn  at  Tuesday’s  meeting  of  the  County  Council, 
it  is  evident  that  a  measure  dealing  with  the  Livery 
Companies  will  be  brought  forward  on  behalf  of  that 
body.  There  are  twelve  great  Livery  Companies  and 
sixty  minor  companies.  The  trust  and  corporate  income 
of  these  companies  was  estimated  by  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  which  reported  in  1884  at  between  ^750,000 
and  ;£8oo,ooo,  and  the  capital  value  of  their  real  and 
personal  property  was  put  at  fifteen  millions  sterling. 
This  estimate  was  based  on  figures  supplied  to  the 
Commission  for  the  year  1880,  and  in  the  last  fifteen 
years  the  value  of  the  property,  much  of  which  is  in 
London,  must  have  considerably  increased,  though,  as 
the  Commissioners  observed,  the  income  was  then  larger 
than  that  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
with  all  the  colleges  therein.  The  Commission  calculated 
that  there  were  10,000  “freemen”  and  7319  “livery¬ 
men,”  of  whom  1500  formed  the  “  Courts  ”  of  the  Com¬ 
panies.  The  trust  income  is  ^200,000,  and  the  cor¬ 
porate  income  ^550,000,  and  of  this  latter  £100,000  a 
year  is  put  down  for  “entertainments”  and  ^170,000 
for  “maintenance,”  i.e.  fees  to  members  of  the  Courts, 
salaries  to  officials,  and  repairs.  Altogether,  we  should 
say  the  time  has  come  when  the  Livery  Companies  will 
have  to  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship. 

The  more  we  know  of  the  case  the  more  unjustifiable 
appears  to  be  the  conduct  of  Major  Lothaire  in  executing 
Mr.  Stokes.  The  German  explorer  Dr.  Stuhlmann  has 
just  declared  that  “  Mr.  Stokes  often  served  the  cause 
of  civilization  by  his  trade  in  arms  ...  he  might  be 
more  justly  accused  of  love  of  gain  than  mischievous 
enterprises  .  .  .  trade  in  ivory  is  inseparable  from  that 
in  firearms.”  He  points  out  that  the  evidence  of 
Stokes’s  men  was  utterly  untrustworthy,  as  they  “doubt¬ 
less  gave  answers  which  they  thought  would  please  their 
interrogators.”  Finally,  Dr.  Stuhlmann  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  Mr.  Stokes  “  was  executed  because  the 
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Congo  Free  State  feared  his  commercial  competition,” 
and  he  goes  on  to  assert  that  “  the  officials  of  the  Congo 
Free  State  do  not  hesitate  to  infringe  frontier  rights,  and 
to  attack  traders,  and  to  use  means  which  it  is  better  to 
say  nothing  about,  in  order  to  secure  for  themselves  the 
trade  in  ivory  and  india-rubber.”  The  italics  are  ours. 

Furthermore,  a  correspondent  of  the  “Times”  has 
shown  that  an  “essential  element”  of  the  arrangement 
■between  the  British  Government  and  the  Congo  Free 
State  was  “the  right  of  appeal  of  any  Englishman  to 
the  highest  Court  of  the  Congo  Free  State  against  the 
decisions  of  local  officials.”  It  is  probable,  therefore,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  Mr.  Stokes’s  faults  have  been  grossly 
exaggerated,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that 
no  matter  what  his  offences  may  have  been,  Major 
Lothaire  had  not  the  right  to  refuse  his  appeal  to  the 
Court  at  Boma,  much  less  to  play  both  judge  and 
executioner.  A  murder  of  this  sort,  carried  out  by  a 
man  who  was  peculiarly  bound  to  observe  the  law  upon 
a  man  who  had  voluntarily  given  himself  up,  is  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  travesty  of  a  trial.  Lothaire  committed 
murder  in  executing  Mr.  Stokes,  his  refusal  of  the  right 
of  appeal  is  an  additional  offence,  and  his  mock  trial  an 
outrage  upon  justice. 

Who  is  the  present  British  Ambassador  at  Madrid  ? 
We  were  under  the  impression  that  it  was  Sir  Henry 
Drummond  Wolff,  but  as  that  eminent  diplomatist  is 
.always  in  London,  we  must  have  been  misinformed. 
It  is  of  course  possible  that  our  original  idea  was  right, 
and  that  some  urgent  diplomatic  crisis  is  the  explanation 
of  Sir  Henry’s  presence  in  Pall  Mall.  There  is,  to  be 
sure,  a  vacancy  at  St.  Petersburg,  caused  by  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  Sir  Frank  Lascelles  to  Berlin,  and  it  may  be 
that  Sir  Henry  has  just  run  across  Europe  to  give  Lord 
Salisbury  the  benefit  of  his  advice  as  to  filling  up  the 
post.  There  is  no  better  raconteur  than  Sir  Henry 
Drummond  Wolff,  and  if  he  should  publish  his  Reminis¬ 
cences  they  will  be  really  interesting.  As  a  public  man 
Sir  Henry  has  always  been  distinguished  by  loyalty  to 
his  friends  and  to  himself.  The  late  Professor  Thorold 
Rogers  used  to  call  him  the  Wandering  Jew  of 
diplomacy. 

Sir  Edward  Clarke  probably  makes  more  speeches  in 
the  year  than  any  other  living  man.  This  is  a  very 
dangerous  amusement,  and  at  last  the  too  fluent  orator, 
“  torrentior  Isaeo,”  has  given  himself  away.  Anything 
weaker  than  Sir  Edward’s  answer  to  Mr.  Manisty  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine.  The  President  of  the  Law 
Society  had  stated  that  eminent  counsel  sometimes 
took  fees  for  cases  in  which  they  failed  to  appear.  Sir 
l'.dward  Clarke  indignantly  denied  the  charge  at  a  City 
banquet — which  he  needn’t  have  done — and,  lo  and 
behold  !  he  had  himself  done  the  very  thing,  the  mere 
imputation  of  which  so  excited  his  after-dinner  anger  a 
few  days  ago.  The  facts  are  not  disputed.  He  failed 
to  appear  in  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  appeal,  and  he  took 
the  cheque.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  he  saw  his 
clients  afterwards,  and  they  did  not  ask  that  the  cheque 
should  be  returned.  Clients  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
demanding  cheques  from  leading  Queen's  Counsel  in 
iheir  own  chambers.  One  can  faintly  imagine  what 
Sir  Charles  Russell  would  have  looked  like  or  what  he 
would  have  said  if  anybody  had  asked  him  in  his 
chambers  to  return  a  cheque. 

Who  will  henceforth  dispute  the  claim  of  Mr.  Norman 
to  be  the  first  of  English  travelling  correspondents  ?  In 
the  course  of  a  single  interview  he  drew  from  Prince 
Nicholas  of  Montenegro  a  very  generous  tributeof  admira¬ 
tion  for  Mr.  Gladstone.  As  the  friend  of  nations  rightly 
struggling  to  be  free,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  name,  it  seems, 
is  engraved  in  the  Prince’s  heart  of  hearts  without,  how¬ 
ever,  causing  any  functional  disorder.  The  compliment 
appeared  in  due  course  in  the  “Daily  Chronicle,”  and 
was  there  duly  answered  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone. 
At  the  very  beginning  the  late  Liberal  leader  says  : 
“  Prince  Nicholas  seems  to  be  worthy  of  the  old 
Vladikas.  I  cannot  say  more.”  Nor  can  we  ;  the  name 
of  Vladika  is  enough.  And  then  the  old  man  eloquent 
continues  :  “In  my  deliberate  opinion  the  traditions  of 
Montenegro,  now’ committed  to  his  Highness  as  a  sacred 


trust,  exceed  in  glory  those  of  Marathon  and  Thermopylae, 
and  all  the  war  traditions  of  the  world.”  And  yet  it 
appears  no  one  except  the  late  Professor  Freeman  knew 
anything  about  Montenegro  and  its  traditions,  and  it 
may  safely  be  asserted  that  when  men  think  of  great 
rulers  who,  according  to  Plutarch,  are  those  who  have 
made  small  States  into  great  ones,  they  will  think  of 
Pericles,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Elizabeth,  and 
not  of  any  of  the  Vladikas. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Reeve,  the  editor  of  the 
“  Edinburgh  Review',”  has  followed  closely  on  that  of 
Sir  William  Smith,  the  editor  of  the  “  Quarterly.”  Both 
men  were  octogenarians  but  here  the  likeness  between 
them  ends.  In  scholarship  and  amiability,  in  the  powers 
that  command  esteem  and  in  the  graces  that  secure 
affection,  Sir  William  Smith  wTas  far  superior  to  his 
rival.  There  was  a  good  deal  that  was  both  shallow’ 
and  arrogant  in  Mr.  Henry  Reeve.  His  knowledge  of 
French  and  German  gave  him  a  real  understanding  of 
Continental  politics,  upon  which  he  frequently  wrote  in 
the  “  Edinburgh.”  But  except  in  this  specialty  his 
knowledge  was  curiously  superficial.  There  is  a  story 
told  of  an  encounter  between  Mr.  Henry  Reeve  and 
Carlyle,  which  is  characteristic  both  of  the  dogmatic 
fluency  of  the  whilom  contributor  to  the  “  Times  ”  and 
of  Carlyle’s  contempt  for  loud-voiced  mediocrity.  Mr. 
Reeve  had  been  holding  forth  as  was  his  wont  all  through 
a  dinner,  speaking  loudly,  and  from  the  eminence  of  his 
great  height,  upon  topic  after  topic.  In  the  middle  of 
one  of  these  speeches  Carlyle  w?as  seen  to  look  at  him 
curiously,  while  muttering  in  an  undertone,  with  the 
accents  of  half-pitying  contempt,  “  Puir  auld  fule.” 

In  all  Colonial  matters  the  “  Times  ”  seems  determined 
to  turn  itself  into  the  mere  organ  of  the  Chartered 
Company.  We  have  recently  set  forth  in  these  columns, 
in  an  article  on  the  Bechuanaland  Railway,  the  negotia¬ 
tions  between  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Lord  Ripon,  wrhich  ended 
in  Lord  Ripon’s  promising  to  hand  over  to  the  Chartered 
Company  the  mineral  and  other  rights  in  the  countries 
of  a  dozen  native  chiefs,  and  we  put  forward  the  various 
reasons  w’hich  had  induced  Khama,  Bathoen,  and  Sebele 
to  come  over  to  England  to  order  to  protest  against 
this — “transfer,”  as  the  “Times”  calls  it.  We  laid 
stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  decision  rested  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  at  least  in  so  far  as  he  is  not  tied  by  the 
decisions  of  his  predecessor.  The  “  Times,”  however, 
does  not  think  it  beneath  its  dignity  to  address  scarcely 
veiled  threats  to  Khama  and  the  others  for  their  stubborn 
dislike  to  be  plundered.  It  says:  "...  the  Company 
(the  British  South  Africa)  has  shown  by  the  manner  of  its 
dealing  with  the  lesser  chiefs  that  it  is  prepared  to  make 
all  reasonable  concessions,  and  Khama  will  be  well 
advised  to  profit  by  the  conjunction  of  circumstances 
which  tend  at  the  present  moment  to  create  for  him  an 
opportunity  that  may  not  recur.  When,  a  few  }ears 
hence,  the  railway  has  been  completed  to  Bulaw’ayo  and 
the  administration  of  the  Company  has  been  extended  on 
his  south-eastern  frontier,  the  position  will  evidently  be 
much  less  favourable  for  the  negotiation  of  the  terms 
on  which  he  or  his  successors  may  find  themselves  com¬ 
pelled  to  accept  a  transfer  that  will  have  become  prac¬ 
tically  inevitable.” 

Mr.  Asquith’s  resolve  to  practice  at  the  bar  brings 
about  a  reversal  of  his  relations  with  Sir  Robert  Reid. 
“  Bob  ”  Reid  has  often  been  led  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  by  the  late  Home  Secretary  :  it  will  now  be  the 
ex-Attorney-General’s  turn  to  lead  his  former  chief,  and 
to  swear  at  him  if  he  goes  wrong,  for  Bob  is  sometimes 
very  irritable  in  Court.  But  as  gratitude  is  a  sense  of 
favours  to  come,  no  doubt  Mr.  Asquith  will  be  let  down 
gently  by  his  learned  leader.  The  late  Home  Secretary  has 
accepted  a  brief  in  the  Langtry  jewel  case.  The  case  will 
turn  on  the  question  whether  the  bank  was  a  gratuitous 
bailee  or  a  bailee  for  reward.  Obviously  if  you  pay  a 
man  to  look  after  your  property  he  is  bound  to  take 
greater  care  of  it  than  if  he  receives  it  to  oblige  you.  If 
the  bank  took  charge  of  the  jewels  merely  because  Mrs. 
Langtry  kept  her  account  there,  nothing  but  the  grossest 
negligence  will  make  them  liable.  But  if  Mrs.  Langtry 
paid  them  to  take  care  of  the  casket,  a  slight  degree  of 
carelessness  would  make  them  liable.  Mr.  Asqui  h  will  no 
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doubt  return  to  the  study  of  “  Smith’s  Leading  Cases” 
with  all  the  gusto  of  a  rhetorician. 

The  new  Bishop  of  Hereford  opened  his  first  diocesan 
conference  on  Wednesday  with  an  oration  which  must, 
have  considerably  astonished  even  those  of  his  hearers 
who  came  fully  prepared  to  hear  something  startling 
from  Lord  Rosebery’s  nominee.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  of  England,  her  spoliation 
has  been  openly  advocated  by  one  of  her  own  prelates. 
Dr.  Percival  is  at  liberty,  if  he  pleases,  to  call  Church 
Disestablishment  by  the  name  of  Church  Reform, 
although  the  connection  between  the  two  processes  is 
not  very  clear  ;  but  he  was  guilty  of  a  gross  offence 
against  decency--to  say  no  worse — in  airing  views 
which  he  must  have  known  would  be  extremely  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  his  audience,  and  which  lay  altogether  outside 
the  bounds  which  it  was  proper  for  him  to  observe  in 
addressing  them.  The  right  reverend  gentleman  has 
perhaps  not  yet  quite  forgotten  the  pedagogue  in  the 
prelate  ;  but  his  want  of  tact  augurs  ill  for  peace  in  the 
diocese  of  Hereford. 

The  mode  in  which  the  Bishop  suggests  that  the  spoils 
should  be  exacted  is  certainly  novel.  He  thinks  “  the 
amounts  due  from  the  Church  to  other  denominations” 
might  be  raised  “  in  the  shape  of  a  deduction  from 
incomes,  to  be  levied  with  the  same  scale  of  exemptions 
as  is  now  applied  to  the  income-tax.”  It  must  have 
been  amusing  to  watch  the  faces  of  the  surrounding 
clergy  when  it  was  calmly  proposed  that  they  should 
hand  over  a  portion  of  their  incomes  to  the  apostles  of 
dissent  in  their  respective  parishes,  in  order,  forsooth, 
to  assist  those  worthies  in  maintainingwhat  is  sometimes 
irreverently  nicknamed  the  “  opposition  shop.”  If  the 
Bishop  has  the  honesty  to  act  up  to  his  convictions,  let 
him  by  all  means  distribute  among  any  dissenters  whom 
he  may  desire  to  benefit  as  much  as  he  pleases  of  his  own 
income  of  ^4200  a  year  ;  or,  better  still,  let  him  resign 
an  office  which  his  opinions  evidently  render  him 
incapable  of  holding  conscientiously.  The  Church  has 
shown  already  that  she  can  very  well  defend  herself  when 
attacked,  but  she  wants  no  traitors  in  the  camp. 

The  attempt  to  establish  a  Bourbon  and  Catholic  Court 
at  Sofia  has  finally  collapsed.  From  the  first  a  hopeful 
experiment  it  was  not.  The  swineherds  and  small  traders 
of  Bulgaria  have  remaining  among  them  fewer  traditions 
of  class  and  social  caste  than  any  other  white  people  on 
earth.  Such  feudal  families  as  they  once  had  were  long 
ago  crushed  out  by  the  Turk,  or  humbled  by  poverty  to 
the  common  lot.  It  is  a  race  made  up  entirely  of  peasants. 
The  acquisition  of  a  Parmese  Princess  was  wasted  upon 
them.  They  were  not  impressed  by  her  tremendous 
pedigree.  They  laughed  at  the  airs  she  put  on,  and 
said  rude  things  about  the  Chamberlains  and  Gold-Sticks- 
in-Waiting,  and  other  ceremonial  paraphernalia  which 
she  set  up  in  their  primitive  capital.  Now  the  poor  lady 
has  been  compelled  to  abandon  her  most  cherished 
notion,  that  of  rearing  her  son  in  her  own  faith.  Th^ 
Prince  Boris  is  to  be  baptized  into  the  Orthodox  Gre 
Church,  his  mother’s  tears  and  protests  notwithstandji 
and  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that  even  this  final  actl 
abasement  before  Russia  will  save  her  husband  his 
throne.  Under  these  distressing  circumstances,  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  her  seven  younger  sisters  decided  to 
eschew  matrimony  altogether. 

The  position  of  things  on  the  London  County  Council 
is  growing  decidedly  serious  for  Londoners.  After  the 
tie  at  the  last  municipal  election  the  Progressives  can 
just  manage,  by  the  aid  of  their  co-opted  aldermen,  to 
stale-mate  the  Moderates.  Thus  the  new  street  from 
Holborn  to  the  Strand  has  been  hung  up  ;  and  now  the 
water  question  has  been  placed  in  a  hopelessly  ridi¬ 
culous  position.  The  Progressives  certainly  have  the 
platonic  satisfaction  of  recording  a  resolution  that  the 
Council  should  be  the  water  authority  ;  but  considering 
that  their  narrow  majority  is  made  up  of  non-elected 
aldermen,  Mr.  Chaplin  will  be  justified  in  consigning  the 
resolution  to  his  waste-paper  basket.  It  was  one  of 
Mr.  Ritchie’s  mistakes  that  non-elective  aldermen 
should  have  been  created,  and  the  present  deadlock  at 
Spring  Gardens  illustrates  the  evil  of  their  existence. 


KHAMA  AND  THE  CHARTERED  COMPANY. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  will  be  back  in  England  in  a 
few  days.  One  of  his  first  engagements  at  the 
Colonial  Office  is  the  settlement  of  the  question  between 
Khama,  Bathoen  and  Sebele,  and  the  Chartered  Com¬ 
pany — or,  rather,  between  these  chiefs  and  Mr.  Rhodes. 
Ever  since  Khama  quitted  his  country  of  Bamangwato- 
there  have  been  constant  attempts  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Rhodes's  agents  to  prejudice  the  issue,  to  represent 
Khama  as  having  made  up  his  differences  with  the 
Chartered  Company,  and  to  point  to  the  annexation  of 
Khama’s  country  and  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  by 
that  Corporation  as  a  foregone  conclusion.  It  is  aston¬ 
ishing  to  find  even  the  “Times”  repeating  these 
innuendoes  of  the  Chartered  Company.  A  fortnight 
since,  that  paper,  in  a  special  article,  stated  that  Khama 
had  changed  his  opinions  since  his  arrival  in  this 
country  t  and  had  decided,  under  certain  reservations  as 
to  land,  liquor  laws,  and  tribal  rights,  to  place  himself 
under  the  protection  of  Mr.  Rhodes’s  Company.  How 
the  “Times”  could  have  published  that  statement — a 
statement  calculated  in  the  strongest  way  to  prejudice 
Khama’s  rights — without  ascertaining  the  facts  from  the 
mouth  of  the  chief  himself,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But 
Khama  very  quickly  made  it  apparent  that  the  “  Times  ” 
spoke  without  authority.  He  stated  publicly  that  there 
was  no  truth  in  the  article  in  question  ;  that  he  had  since 
his  arrival  in  this  country  entered  into  no  sort  of 
negotiations  with  the  Chartered  Company  ;  and  that  he 
has  now,  as  he  has  always  had,  the  strongest  possible 
objection  to  be  taken  from  the  Queen’s  protection  and 
absorbed  by  the  British  South  Africa  Company.  Mr. 
Rhodes  and  his  friends  are  adepts  in  the  art  of  impressing 
their  views  upon  statements  made  by  the  South  African 
Press  and  the  cable  agencies  ;  but  it  is  not  a  little  aston¬ 
ishing  to  find  a  journal  like  the  “Times”  becoming  as 
the  softest  of  wax  in  their  fingers. 

If,  however,  the  Chartered  Company  expects  to  in¬ 
fluence  Mr.  Chamberlain  by  these  methods  it  is  vastly 
mistaken.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  already  made  a  strong 
pronouncement  of  his  views  on  Khama’s  country  and 
the  Protectorate.  He  stated  in  August,  just  before  the 
close  of  the  Session,  in  reply  to  a  question  on  the  subject, 
that  he  “  was  going  to  do  nothing  ;  that  was  to  say,  the 
Protectorate  for  the  present  would  remain  in  exactly  the 
same  position  as  it  had  been  in  hitherto.” 

Within  the  last  few  days  a  strange  move  is  re¬ 
ported  concerning  this  very  Bechuanaland  Protecto¬ 
rate.  It  was  announced  by  cable — no  doubt  a  Rhodes 
cable — on  the  18th  inst.  that  the  High  Commissioner  had 
issued  a  proclamation  placing  Montsioa’s  and  Ikanneng’s 
territories  in  the  Protectorate  under  the  administration 
of  the  British  South  Africa  Company.  That  is  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  announcement.  It  means  that  territories  south 
of  Khama,  Sebele,  and  Bathoen  have  been  handed 
over  to  the  Chartered  Company.  On  the  face  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  absolute  statement  in  August  last,  it 
would  seem  that  this  is  another  move  in  Mr.  Rhodes’s 
le  of  brag,  and  that  his  friend,  Sir  Hercules 
jinson,  the  High  Commissioner,  has  been  pre- 
sd  upon  to  take  this  step  without  reference  to  the 
Tome  Government.  It  seems  incredible,  but,  knowing 
Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  methods  as  we  know  them,  the 
thing  is  not  impossible.  We  believe  that  this  last 
development  is  a  manoeuvre  designed  by  Mr.  Rhodes  at 
this  moment  to  prejudice  the  claims  of  Khama  and  his 
fellow  chiefs  by  representing  that  a  part  of  the  Bechu¬ 
analand  Protectorate  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the. 
Chartered  Company.  Ikanneng  controls  a  small  piece 
of  country  to  the  eastward  of  Bathoen,  who,  by  the  way, 
always  alleges  that  Ikanneng  is  his  subject.  Poor  old 
Montsioa’s  piece  of  land  in  the  Protectorate  is  quite  a 
small  patch  between  the  Molopo  and  Bathoen’s  southern 
border.  The  bulk  of  Montsioa’s  country  lies  south  of 
the  Molopo,  and  since  1885  has  formed  part  of  British 
Bechuanaland.  As  Montsioa  has  already  protested 
against  annexation  to  the  Cape  Colony,  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  he  has  willingly  con¬ 
sented  to  absorption  by  the  Chartered  Company.  It 
is  a  misfortune  that  at  this  juncture  the  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  South  Africa  is  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Rhodes  and  practically  his  crea¬ 
ture.  Sir  Hercules’  appointment,  it  will  be  remembered. 
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when  made  by  the  late  Government,  was  strongly  pro-  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do  clean  and  even-handed 
tested  against  in  the  House  of  Commons.  justice  to  the  congeries  of  countries  and  interests  now 

The  mission  of  Khama,  Sebele,  and  Bathoen  is  a  very  under  his  control.  Let  us  wait  a  few  years  and  see  how 
simple  one.  These  chiefs  govern,  and  govern  extremely  the  Rhodes  monopoly  works  for  the  good  of  British 

well,  an  immense  tract  of  country  almost  approaching  South  Africans  before  entrusting  this  man,  strong  and 

in  extent  the  combined  area  of  Matabele-  and  Mashona-  able  as  he  undoubtedly  is,  with  further  territories.  We 

lands.  Khama,  whose  country  alone  is  larger  than  believe  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  is  a  keen  ,and  far- 

England,  may  be  cited  as  one'of  the  finest  characters  sighted  politician,  will  decline  to  be  “rushed”  by  the 

and  greatest  reformers  that  Africa  has  ever  produced.  Chartered  Company,  and  will  hesitate  to^  withdraw  the 

His  people  have  during  the  twenty  years  of  his  reign  Imperial  protection  from  the  countries  of  Khama,  Sebele, 

made  immense  strides  in  moral  and  material  prosperity.  and  Bathoen.  In  any  case  we  advise  these  chiefs,  and 

Khama’s  country,  indeed,  is  now  one  of  the  most  pros-  Khama  especially,  to  stand  firm.  They  have  a  very  large 

perous  and  best-ordered  States  in  all  South  Africa,  not  section  of  the  British  public  behind  them,  and  the  Char- 

excepting  the  territories  governed  by  white  men.  The  tered  Company  will  never  be  permitted  to  seize  their 

Bamangwato  under  Khama’s  rule  are  now  well  to  do, well  countries  against  the  will  ot  themselves  and  their  tribes- 

armed _ thev  were  respected  even  by  the  Matabele —  men.  And  in  the  case  of  Khama  especially  ,  after  all  he  has 

and  are  making  rapid  progress  in  civilization.  Slavery,  done  for  England  in  South  Africa,  it  would  be  a  shame- 

witchcraft,  and  European  drink  have  been  abolished;  ful  act  to  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  who 

even  at  far  distant  cattle  posts  children  are  taught  to  read  has  never  liked  him,  and  who  can  now  be  looked  upon 

and  write  ;  wherever  the  Englishman  goes  in  Khama  s  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  his  bitter  enemv. 
country  he  is  sure  of  a  kindly  welcome,  and  finds  peace 

and  good  order.  What  Khama  has  done  for  British  THE  RAILWAY  COMMISSION, 

progress  in  South  Africa  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate. 

The  Blue-books  of  the  last  ten  years,  the  writings  of  'THE  long  wrangle  over  rates  between  the  railway 
every  traveller  and  sportsman  who  has  recorded  his  J-  companies,  the  public,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
impressions,  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the  immense  Parliament,  which  began  in  1881  and  is  still  unsettled, 

and  disinterested  services  rendered  by  this  excellent  is  far  too  complicated  a  subject  for  the  limits  of  an  article 

chief.  During  the  early  years  of  the  Chartered  Com-  such  as  this.  It  is  wTith  the  tribunal  established  by  Parlia- 

pany,  the  help  of  Khama,  at  that  time  willing  and  ment  for  the  settlement  of  differences  arising  between  the 

anxious  to  befriend  the  Company  in  every  possible  wray,  companies  and  the  public,  and  the  portion  of  the  report  of 

was  inestimable.  That  aid  has  been  poorly  repaid  since,  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1893 

and  is  now  made  light  of  by  Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  which  deals  with  that  tribunal,  that  we  are  here  concerned, 

admirers  ;  but  Mr.  Selous  in  his  recent  book  has  placed  The  Railway  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Act  of 

on  record  his  opinion  of  Khama’s  services.  He  says,  1873,  and  consisted  of  three  members,  of  whom  one  was 

speaking  of  the  advance  into  Mashonaland  :  “  It  is  my  to  be  “  of  experience  on  railways,”  and  another  a  mein- 

belief  that  had  not  Khama  come  to  our  assistance  at  ber  of  the  legal  profession.  The  President  of  that  Com- 

this  juncture,  not  a  coloured  boy  would  have  crossed  the  mission  was  Sir  Frederick  Peel  ;  the  railway  member  was 

Tuli,  and  the  expedition  in  that  case  would  have  been  the  late  Mr.  Price,  who  had  great  experience  ;  and  the 

lamentably  crippled.  I  have  never  seen  Khama’s  aid  legal  member  was  Mr.,  now  Sir  Alexander,  Miller,  Q.C., 

acknowledged  or  even  referred  to,  and  I  therefore  take  a  Chancery  barrister  and  a  relative  of  the  late  Lord 

this  opportunity  of  stating  that  in  my  opinion  he,  by  Cairns.  The  Commission  was  appointed  for  five  years: 

his  hearty  co-operation,  in  every  way  and  whenever  after  the  expiration  of  that  period  it  was  renewed  from 

called  upon,  with  the  leaders  of  the  expedition  to  time  to  time  till  1888,  when  the  Railway  and  Canal 

Mashonaland,  not  only  rendered  inestimable  services  to  Traffic  Act  was  passed.  By  that  Act  a  Judge  of  the 

the  British  South  Africa  Company,  but  earned  the  High  Court  was  appointed  to  act  as  ex-officio  President 

gratitude  of  all  Englishmen  who  are  interested  in  the  of  the  Commission,  Mr.  Miller,  the  legal  member,  being 

expansion  of  South  Africa.  Mr.  Selous  himself  is  a  compensated  by  his  appointment  as  Legal  Member  of 
strong  supporter  of  the  Chartered  Company.  But  he  is  the  Viceroy  of  India’s  Council.  The  twro  lay  members 
a  man  of  transparent  honesty  ;  he  has  known  Khama  were  reappointed,  but  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Price  in  1891, 

for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  he  is  not  at  all  the  Lord  Cobham  was  appointed  in  his  place  as  “  a  member 

kind  of  person  to  see  the  chief  slighted  and  thrown  with  experience  on  railways.”  On  this  change  the 

overboard  as  soon  as  his  services  can  be  dispensed  report  of  the  Select  Committee  grimly  remarks:  “It 

with.  has  resulted  that,  as  now  constituted,  the  Commission 

Khama,  Bathoen,  and  Sebele,  on  hearing  that  Mr.  has  no  member  w'ho  has  had  any  experience  in  com- 

Rhodes  had  stated  in  the  Cape  House  of  Assembly  that  mercial  affairs  and  who  is  specially  acquainted  with  the 

their  territories  were  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Chartered  requirements  of  traders.”  The  duties  of  the  Commission 

Company,  have  come  to  England  to  protest  in  the  are  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Railway  and 

strongest  possible  manner  against  such  an  absorption.  Canal  Traffic  Acts  of  1854,  1873,  1888,  1891,  and  1892 

They  are  perfectly  calm  upon  the  point,  but  it  is  un-  with  regard  to  facilities  of  traffic,  preferential  rates, 

questionable  that  they  are  determined  by  every  legitim^fc|^Tninal  charges,  through  rates,  and  differences  which 
means  in  their  power  to  remain  under  the  protectior^^^^^Buld  otherwise  go  to  arbitration.  The  Commission 
the  Queen,  and  to  resist  annexation  by  Mr.  Rhodes. ^^^^^^^only  act  upon  the  complaint  of  individual  or  asso- 
And  now  what  does  the  Chartered  Company  want^^mted  traders,  and  it  issues  orders  or  injunctions  to  the 
with  the  countries  of  these  three  chiefs  ?  They  are  not  different  companies,  to  afford  certain  facilities  of  traffic 

rich  territories,  and  the  Company  has  already  as  much  in  one  place,  to  desist  from  undue  preference  in  another, 

upon  its  hands  as  it  can  possibly  deal  with  for  the  next  or  to  fix  a  through  rate  in  a  third,  as  the  case  may  be. 

twenty  years.  The  plain  fact  of  the  case  is  this.  Mr.  These  orders  have  all  the  effect  of  orders  of  the  High 

Rhodes  wishes  to  eliminate  utterly,  and  at  once,  the  last  Court,  and  disobedience  on  the  part  of  the  companies 

remains  of  the  Imperial  control  in  his  portion  of  South  may  be  visited  by  a  writ  of  attachment  for  contempt.  It 

Africa.  With  the  absorption  of  these  territories  there  is  not  the  least  remarkable  point  about  this  extraordinary 

would  be  no  place — except  in  Basutoland  and  Zululand,  tribunal  that  two  of  its  members  differ  as  to  the  essential 

countries  beyond  the  present  scope  of  his  operations — for  character  of  its  jurisdiction.  Sir  Frederick  Peel  thinks 

the  Imperial  factor.  But  in  our  judgment  it  would  be  that  the  Commission  has  power  not  only  to  say  that  a 

the  height  of  folly  just  now — quite  apart  from  the  rights  rate  is  preferential  or  excessive,  but  to  fix  the  reduced 

and  expectations  of  these  chiefs  themselves  towithdraw  amount.  Mr.  Justice  Wills,  the  President,  thinks  that 

the  Imperial  control  from  North  Bechuanaland.  Mr.  the  Commission  has  no  power  to  fix  a  rate,  but  only  to 

Rhodes,  as  the  “Cape  Times”  has  well  pointed  out,  order  a  company  to  desist  from  charging  a  preferential 

needs  a  great  deal  of  watching.  Already — quite  apart  or  unreasonable  rate.  But  this  is  a  point  of  law  which 

from  his  vast  financial  power— he  has  immense  terri-  it  is  not  our  province  to  discuss  :  it  illustrat  :s,  however, 

tories  and  authority  within  his  grip.  His  rule  in  South  the  muddle  in  which  sooner  or  later  such  a  tribunal 

Africa  is  autocratic  ;  his  power  is  in  fact  greater  than  must  be  landed.  Every  case  must  he  heard  by  all  three 

that  of  any  European  Sovereign,  the  Tsar  of  Russia  only  Commissioners  sitting  together,  though  irrerlocutory 

excepted.  His  fingers  are  in  so  many  financial  pies,  his  business  may  be  dealt  with  by  a  single  Commissioner  ; 

private  interests  are  so  entangled  with  his  public  duties,  and  whenever  any  que-tion  of  law  arises,  the  opinion  of 
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the  President  prevails.  The  President  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  may  be  any  one  of  the  puisne  Judges  to  whom  the 
Lord  Chancellor  assigns  the  duty  :  the  Judge  is  with¬ 
drawn  from  his  ordinary  work  in  the  courts  or  on  circuit, 
and  gets  no  extra  pay  for  sitting  on  the  Railway  Com¬ 
mission.  The  first  President  was,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
Mr.  Justice  Wills  ;  and  at  present  the  duty  is  assigned 
to  Mr.  Justice  Collins.  The  lay  members,  Sir  Frederick 
Peel  and  Lord  Cobham,  receive  a  salary  of  ^3000  a  year 
each,  with  a  pension  which  is  fixed,  we  understand,  on 
the  same  scale  as  the  pensions  of  Judges  of  the  High 
'Court  of  Justice. 

That  Sir  Frederick  Peel  and  Lord  Cobham  should  be 
appointed  to  posts  for  which  they  have  no  special 
qualifications,  but  for  which  they  are  paid  ^3000  a  year 
with  a  pension  attached,  does  not  surprise  us  in  the 
least.  There  are  certain  families  in  this  country  who 
have  a  prescriptive  right  to  all  the  best  offices,  and  of 
this  category  the  families  of  Peel  and  Lyttelton  stand  at 
the  head.  But  surely  the  public  has  a  right  to  demand 
that  its  favourites  shall  do  something  for  their  money. 
But  what  is  done  by  the  Railway  Commissioners  ?  The 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act  of  1873,  which  created  the 
Commission,  enacts  with  unconscious  irony  that  “The 
Commissioners  shall  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to 
the  performance  of  their  duties  under  this  Act.  ”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  return,  which  was  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1892,  the  Railway  Commissioners 
sat  in  1889  on  fifteen  days,  in  1890  on  twenty-eight  days, 
in  1891  on  twenty-eight  days,  and  in  1892  on  twenty-two 
days,  giving  an  average  of  twenty-three  days’  work  in 
the  year.  According  to  the  Commissioners’  own  reports, 
in  the  first  year  of  their  existence  they  heard  eleven 
cases,  in  the  second  year  twenty-eight  cases,  in  the  third 
year  nineteen  cases,  and  in  the  fourth  year  seventeen 
cases,  or  an  average  of  eighteen  cases  a  year.  Three 
thousand  a  year  and  a  pension  for  sitting  twenty-three 
days  and  hearing  eighteen  cases  a  year  !  That  is  at  the 
rate  of  ^166  a  case,  or  ^130  a  sitting,  involving  four 
•and  a  half  hours'  work,  or,  to  bring  it  down  to  its  lowest 
terms,  rather  more  than  ^28  17s.  an  hour.  It  may 
be  that  there  are  men  whose  work  is  worth 
such  a  figure ;  but  we  confess  that  in  our  opinion 
they  would  require  to  be  possessed  of  some  very 
special  qualifications,  such,  for  instance,  as  very 
rare  expert  knowledge.  With  all  due  deference  to 
Sir  Frederick  Peel  and  Lord  Cobham,  and  with  every 
desire  not  to  be  unduly  hard  on  them,  we  fail  to  detect 
in  them  any  rare  or  special  qualifications  whatever. 
Lord  Cobhamwas  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Price  as  the 
railway  member  ;  but  what  is  his  special  “experience  on 
railways”?  That  friendly  chronicler,  Burke,  informs  us 
that  his  lordship  was  a  Land  Commissioner  for  England 
.-and  Wales  from  1881  to  18S9  ;  that  he  sat  in  Parliament 
for  East  Worcestershire  from  1868  to  1874  ;  that  he  is 
High  Steward  of  Bewdley  ;  and  that  he  is  a  trustee  for 
i.he  National  Portrait  Gallery.  This  would  not  seem  to 
be  the  training  of  a  railway  expert  ;  but,  no  doubt,  his 
lordship  picked  up  his  special  knowledge  of  rates  in  the 
yeomanry,  for  the  same  authority  informs  us  that  he 
was,  or  is,  the  colonel  of  the  Worcestershire  Yeomanry. 
Sir  Frederick  Peel’s  case  is  even  worse,  for  he  is  neither 
the  legal  member  nor  the  railway  member,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  Committee  are  rude  enough  to  say, 
as  we  quoted  above,  that  he  has  no  experience  of 
commercial  matters  and  no  special  acquaintance  with 
the  requirements  of  traders.  If  he  is  neither  the  railway 
•nan,  nor  the  legal  man,  nor  the  commercial  man,  in 
Heaven’s  name  whose  man  is  he?  Frankly,  we  think 
that  the  fault  of  Sir  Frederick  Peel  and  Lord  Cobham  is 
he  same  as  that  of  the  Dutch  in  matters  of  commerce, 
and  consists  in  “giving  too  little  and  taking  too  much.” 
Evidently  the  public  think  so  too,  for  although  the 
\cts  of  1891  and  1892  amounted,  as  Sir  Henry  Oakley 
said,  to  “a  revolution,”  and  one  company  alone 
had  to  recalculate  13,000,000  rates,  the  traders  have 
eft  the  Commissioners  severely  alone  for  three 
hundred  and  forty-two  days  in  the  year.  Sir  Albert 
RoHit  calculated  that  each  sitting  of  the  Commission 
:ost  the  public  from  ^400  to  ^800.  Is  it  worth  the 
money?  It  is,  of  course,  a  serious  question  whether 
here  should  be  any  such  tribunal  as  the  Railway 
Commission  at  all.  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle,  in  his  evi¬ 
dence,  seemed  to  lean  towards  a  mediatory  or  concilia¬ 


tory  body,  which  should  negotiate  and  suggest,  but 
which  should  have  no  power  to  enforce  its  decisions. 
This,  of  course,  would  involve  the  abolition  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  which  sits  with  all  the  powers  of  a  Court  of 
Record.  Mr.  Justice  Wills,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
he  gave  his  evidence  with  reluctance  and  under  pres¬ 
sure,  is  of  opinion  that  a  single  Judge,  occasionally 
assisted  by  assessors,  as  in  the  Admiralty  Court,  would 
be  a  better  tribunal  than  the  present  one.  This  would, 
at  all  events,  save  the  public  the  salaries  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  and  the  Registrar,  though  the  learned  Judge  did 
not  think  it  would  diminish  the  costs  of  the  suitors,  a 
burthen  which  he  regards,  with  professional  com¬ 
placency,  as  unavoidable.  But  the  Railway  Commis¬ 
sion,  as  at  present  constituted  and  as  at  present  paid,  is 
doomed  by  the  concluding  words  of  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  from  which 
we  quote  the  following  weighty  extracts  : 

“  Your  Committee  have  received  complaints  as  to  the 
Railway  Commission.  These  have  been  directed  in 
part  to  its  constitution,  and  to  the  absence  of  any 
member  on  it  who  is  specially  acquainted  with  the 
interests  and  requirements  of  traders,  and  in  part  to  the 
heavy  costs  entailed  by  proceedings  before  it. 

“  It  appears  to  have  been  expected  in  1888  that  the 
work  of  the  Commission,  theretofore  very  light,  would 
be  greatly  increased  by  the  number  of  additional  ques¬ 
tions  which  were  submitted  for  its  decision.  The 
Commission  was  made  permanent.  Provision  was 
also  made  for  the  Commission  to  hold  sittings  in  Ire¬ 
land  and  Scotland  in  order  to  hear  cases  in  those 
countries  ;  and  in  such  cases  an  Irish  or  Scotch  Judge 
respectively  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  English  Judge 
as  President. 

“The  experience  of  the  last  five  years  has  not  realized 
these  expectations.  Very  few  cases  have  been  brought 
before  the  Commission,  and  the  number  of  days  on 
which  its  members  have  been  engaged  in  court  has  not 
averaged  more  than  twenty-three  in  each  year.  It  has 
been  alleged  that  this  has  been  partly  due  to  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  arising  from  the  inquiries  into,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  legislation  as  to  maximum  rates  and  other  ques¬ 
tions  affecting  railways.  It  has  also  been  alleged  that 
the  Conciliation  Clause  of  the  Act  of  1888  has  given 
satisfaction  to  traders,  and  has  arrested  many  complaints 
which  would  otherwise  have  gone  before  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  fear  of  costs  has  also,  it  is  said,  deterred 
traders  from  prosecuting  cases  before  the  Commission. 

“  However  that  may  be,  your  Committee  cannot  but 
feel  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  justify  the  continuance  of 
the  Commission,  as  at  present  constituted.  The  traders 
consider  it  not  sufficiently  commercial  and  too  much 
regulated  by  the  procedure  of  the  High  Court,  and  they 
also  hold  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  take  a  Judge  from 
the  High  Court  to  preside. 

“  Your  Committee  think  that  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission  should  be  experienced  in  trade.  They 
are  also  of  opinion  that  the  appointment  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  should  be  open  to  revision  from  time  to  time, 
and  should  not  necessarily  carry  a  pension.” 

We  cannot  repress  a  feeling  of  lively  curiosity  as  to 
whether  a  Government,  with  plenty  of  time  and  a  large 
majority  at  its  disposal,  will  deal  with  this  flagrant  job, 
or  whether  they  will  allow  it  to  continue  because  the 
Commissioners  happen  to  belong  to  powerful  families. 

THE  TRUTH  AT  LAST  ABOUT  ARMENIA  ! 

IT  is  almost  a  maxim  with  all  true  philosophers  that 
rumours  and  hearsay  of  every  kind  are  either  wholly 
false  or  grossly  exaggerated.  There  is  no  more 
thorough  philosopher  than  the  Turk  ;  and  a  remarkable 
exemplification  of  the  wisdom  of  believing  nothing  that 
one  is  told  has  just  reached  us  from  the  City  of  the 
Golden  Horn.  For  some  months  past,  the  sympathies 
of  the  peoples  of  Europe  have  been  more  or  less  exer¬ 
cised  by  heartrending  accounts  of  the  most  fearful 
atrocities,  alleged  to  have  been  perpetrated  in  the 
Armenian  provinces  of  Turkey.  More  recently,  there 
have  been  graphic  narratives  of  a  series  of  free  fights 
with  revolver  and  bayonet  in  the  streets  of  the  capital. 
It  is,  of  course,  only  an  additional  proof,  if  proof  were 
needed,  of  the  surprising  credulity  of  mankind,  that 
these  reports  have  to  some  extent  been  believed,  as  well 
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by  Governments  as  by  individuals,  and  that  the  Press  of 
Europe  has  been  led  into  hasty  denunciations  of  sup¬ 
posed  barbarities  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  astonishing 
circumstance  of  any  is  that  all  this  while,  as  now 
appears,  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  itself  have 
been  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  whole  matter  !  The 
Turkish  journals,  with  a  dignity  which  is  beyond  praise, 
have,  hitherto  maintained  silence  in  the  midst  of  the 
fulminations  of  their  Western  contemporaries;  but  even 
Oriental  forbearance  has  its  limits,  and,  now  that  foolish 
or  unscrupulous  people  are  actually  setting  it  about  that 
a  miserable  coalition  of  Giaour  States  has  forced  the 
hand  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  the  “  Sabah,” 
for  one,  evidently  thinks  that  the  time  has  arrived  to 
declare  the  truth. 

“  Lne  question,”  we  read  (according  to  a  French 
translation),  “  a  surgi  depuis  quelque  temps  sous  le  nom 
de  question  armenienne.”  Could  more  convincing  proof 
be  desired  than  is  contained  in  this  simple  sentence  of 
the  nonsense  of  the  statements  with  which  lying  foreign 
correspondents  have  deluged  the  Press  of  Europe?  &Is 
this  the  language  that  any  journal,  in  or  out  of 
Christendom,  would  address  to  its  readers,  if  they  had 
been  spending  the  last  fortnight  in  endeavouring  to  solve 
1  he  question  referred  to  by  cutting  one  another’s  throats  ? 

“  All  kinds  of  absurd  rumours,”  continues  the  “  Sabah,” 
“have  been  circulated  by  interested  and  malevolent 
persons,  while  the  European  Press  has  endeavoured  to 
give  a  colour  of  truth  to  imaginary  descriptions  and 
fantastic  reports.  .  .  .  The  Armenians  know,”  of  course, 

“  that  for  centuries  they  have  lived  and  prospered  under 
the  protection  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  have 
been  the  constant  objects  of  its  benevolence,  and  they 
are  therefore  ever  grateful  and  remain  staunch  in  their 
fidelity.  Unhappily,  the  deeds  of  a  few  members  of 
that  community,  “  who  have  not  sufficient  perspicacity 
to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil,”  have  “afforded 
a  pretext  for  the  most  preposterous  comments.”  These 
persons  “  would  obviously  resort  to  absurd  language  in 
order  to  give  publicity  to  their  schemes,  and  this  would 
find  an  echo  in  some  of  the  more  ill-informed  or  interested 
of  the  European  papers.”  When  one  reads  this  simple 
explanation  of  the  whole  affair,  one  cannot  but  feel 
indignation  against  those  who  for  their  own  base  pur¬ 
poses  have  trifled  with  our  sentiments  for  so  long. 

“As  to  the  real  situation,”  adds  the  “Sabah,”  “it  is  as 
follows  :  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan,  whose  con¬ 
stant  desire  has  always  been  to  carry  out  reforms  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  circumstances,  and  calculated  to 
secure  the  wellbeing  of  his  subjects  and  to  give  the 
fullest  expansion  to  the  prosperity  of  his  Empire,  has, 
in  order  to  give  another  proof  of  his  paternal  feelings 
for  all  his  subjects,  decided  that  reforms  shall  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  all  the  provinces  of  the  Empire,  and  first  of 
all  in  the  provinces  of  Anatolia.”  The  “Ikdam,”  too, 
another  Turkish  journal,  points  out  that  the  Sultan 
does  not  desire  to  make  any  distinctions  among  his 
subjects  ;  he  wishes  to  see  them  all  happy  and  pros¬ 
perous.  In  this  he  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors— his  illustrious  father  and  uncle.”  So  far  so 
good;  but  the  “  Ikdam  ”  goes  on  to  say  that  “what 
must  be  done  is  to  modify  existing  laws  in  accordance 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  epoch  (pour  repondre  aux 
exigences  de  1  epoque  actuelle).”  The  choice  of  the  last 
phrase  seems  to  us  unfortunate.  We  fear  that  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  schemers  and  journals  already  mentioned  may 
still  persist  in  hinting  that  the  Sultan’s  action  has  been 
due  to  external  pressure  rather  than  to  his  inherited 
magnanimity.  Mr.  Cly,  we  recollect,  emphatically 
denied  having  been  kicked  down  stairs,  but  admitted 
that  he  had  been  kicked  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  had 
then  fallen  down  of  his  own  accord.  There  are  persons 
of  coarse  minds  to  whom  this  jeems  a  distinction  with¬ 
out  a  difference,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  regretted  that 
the  “  Ikdam  ”  should  have  left  room  for  any  doubt  as  to 
the  nature  ot  the  “exigencies”  by  which  his  Imperial 
Majesty  has  been  influenced.  For  our  own  part,  let  us 
hasten  to  assure  our  contemporary,  we  are  in  no  doubt 
whatever. 

Whether  the  “reforms”  about  which  so  much  has 
been  said  will  have  the  happy  result  which  the  Sultan 
anticipates,  or  indeed  any  result  at  all,  is  much  more 
questionable.  When  things  are  already  going  on  as 
well  as  can  possibly  be  expected  in  a  mundane  state  of 


existence,  it  is  difficult,  of  course,  for  even  the  most 
benevolent  and  paternal  of  monarchs  to  improve  them. 
But  for  the  time  being,  at  any  rate,  the  fuss  is  over  ; 
and  the  True  Believer  is  once  more  free  to  smoke  his 
hubble-bubble  in  peace,  and  to  dismiss  with  a  depreca- 
tory  gesture  the  anxious  problem  of  Western  excitability. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  KASHMIR.* 

A  LL  those  Englishmen  for  whom  the  founding', 
development,  and  permanence  of  our  world-wide 
Empire  have  an  absorbing  interest,  and  who  are  anxious 
to  understand  both  the  reasons  of  our  success  and  the 
solidity  of  the  foundations  on  which  it  rests,  would  do 
well  to  study  the  story  of  the  regeneration  of  Kashmir, 
which  has  just  been  told  by  Mr.  Walter  Lawrence, 
Settlement  Commissioner  of  the  Kashmir  and  Jammu 
State.  Here,  those  who  run  may  read,  clearly  and  fully, 
how  the  leaven  of  honest  and  fair  dealing  mixed  by  the 
hand  of  one  Englishman  with  the  mass  of  old  world 
tyranny  and  apathy,  has  leavened  the  whole  lump,  and 
brought  to  one  of  the  most  misgoverned  countries  in  the 
world  a  promise  of  future  happiness.  Nb  romance  in 
which  imaginary  sorrows  distress  the  gentle  heart  can 
compare  in  interest  with  the  Kashmir  history  of  to-day, 
in  which  is  recorded  the  slow  and  sure  methods  by  which 
the  population  of  this  beautiful  valley  has  been  taught 
confidence  in  the  good  intentions  of  their  rulers  and  to 
feel  that  their  lives  and  honour  and  property  are  at  last 
secure.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  few  years  as  altogether  and  finally  assured. 
But  with  the  completion  of  the  Land  Revenue  Settlement 
and  the  authoritative  record  of  all  rights  in  land,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  believe  that  Kashmir  can  never  again  fall 
back  into  that  slough  of  corrupt  maladministration  which 
was  the  despair  of  all  those  who  were  connected  with 
it  a  few  years  ago.  Prosperity  is  returning  to  the 
valley,  which  had  been  depopulated  by  the  famine  of 
1878  ;  land  which  had  become  almost  valueless  is  now 
eagerly  sought  after  ;  cultivation  is  rapidly  extending, 
and  the  villages  are  showing  signs  of  rapidly  increasing 
wealth.  The  system  of  forced  labour  has  been  abolished  ; 
the  peasant  is  allowed  to  reap  where  he  has  sown,  and 
greedy  officials,  with  soldiers  at  their  back,  no  longer 
dispute  with  him  the  share  of  the  State  in  his  harvest 
Looking  back  over  the  operations  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  directly  in  its  own  territory  and  indirectly  in 
native  States,  by  precept,  encouragement,  and  example 
I  can  remember  no  more  striking  instance  of  the' 
beneficent  change  which  may  be  effected  in  the  fortunes 
of  a  country  by  wise  and  liberal  measures  of  administra¬ 
tion  than  has  been  wrought  in  Kashmir  by  the  Land 
Revenue  Settlement  of  Mr.  Lawrence.  A  similar  reform, 
equally  advantageous  to  the  people,  was  inaugurated  in 
Bhopal  some  years  ago,  when  Colonel  H.  Ward  was. 
appointed  Minister  to  Her  Highness  the  Begum,  whose 
unscrupulous  husband  had  impoverished  and  well  nigh, 
ruined  the  State  ;  but  the  incapacity  of  the  officiating 
Agent  of  theGovernor-General  at  Indorecaused  the  failure 
of  the  interesting  experiment.  In  Kashmir,  however,. 
Mr.  Lawrence  was  fortunate  in  gaining  and  maintaining 
the  friendship  and  confidence  of  the  Maharaja  Pratdb 
Singh,  and  was  energetically  supported  by  the  British 
Resident  and  the  Foreign  Office.  His  success  has  been 
conspicuous,  and  the  regeneration  of  Kashmir,  which 
is  largely  due  to  his  intelligent  and  unceasing  exertions, 
adds  a  new  lustre  to  the  records  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  and  fresh  honour  to  a  name  which  in  the  last 
generation  was  the  most  famous  in  British  India.  Nor 
should  a  cordial  tribute  of  praise  and  respect  be  with¬ 
held  from  the  Maharaja  who,  by  applying  to  the  British 
Government  for  the  services  of  a  competent  Settlement 
officer,  and  by  thoroughly  and  loyally  supporting  him 
against  the  obstruction  and  opposition  of  his  own. 
officials,  has  shown  qualities  of  judgment  and  consist¬ 
ency  which  are  rare  in  Indian  princes,  and  which  must 
have  surprised  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  pro¬ 
claim  Maharaja  Pratab  Singh  one  of  the  most  apathetic 
and  incompetent  of  rulers.  But  the  evidence  of  this; 
volume  is  amply  sufficient  to  rehabilitate  him,  and  those 
who  desire  to  see  Kashmir  prosperous  under  a  native 
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prince,  will  rejoice  that  so  great  reforms  have  been 
effected,  not  only  with  the  consent  but  with  the  warm 
encouragement  of  the  Maharaja.  I  have  been  associated 
with  the  conduct  of  the  relations  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  with  the  Kashmir  State  for  so  many  years  that  I 
can  thoroughly  appreciate  the  all  but  insuperable  diffi¬ 
culties  which  the  Maharaja  must  have  experienced  in 
shaking  himself  free  from  the  control  of  the  most  case- 
hardened,  rapacious,  and  heartless  bureaucracy  with 
which  any  native  State  has  ever  been  cursed,  and  in 
following  the  w-ise  and  statesmanlike  counsels  of  his 
English  adviser.  In  Mr.  Lawrence’s  book  a  full  account 
will  be  found  of  the  Brahman  Pundits,  who  for  some 
generations  have  formed  the  official  class  in  Kashmir. 
Exceedingly  clever  men  of  business,  astute  and  polished 
in  manners,  they  were  altogether  without  sympathy  for 
the  Mohammedan  peasantry,  whom  they  considered 
mere  beasts  of  burthen,  without  rights,  created  alone  to 
enrich  them  and  their  master.  Lentil  their  power  was 
broken,  no  useful  reforms  could  be  carried  out  in 
Kashmir.  Their  system  of  government  was  no  more 
intelligent  or  beneficent  than  the  operations  of  a  flight 
of  locusts,  and  successive  rulers,  through  apathy  and 
superstition,  had  been  mere  ciphers  in  their  hands. 

The  English  poet  who  has  perhaps  written  more 
economical  nonsense  than  any  of  his  tuneful  tribe 
declares  : 

“  How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 

That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure.” 

It  might  with  greater  truth  be  asserted,  with  Kashmir 
as  an  illustration,  that,  with  the  exception  of  those 
private  sorrows  which  are  common  to  all  humanity, 
misgovernment  and  oppression,  the  denial  of  justice, 
the  tyranny  of  the  strong,  the  criminal  weakness  or 
greed  of  the  ruler,  are  the  direct  cause  of  the  greater 
part  of  earthly  misery  ;  and  certainly  these  have  for 
many  years  past  turned  the  paradise  of  Kashmir  into  a 
hell.  Even  those  calamities  which  seem  outside  human 
control — the  famine  of  1877-78,  which  destroyed  a  third 
of  the  population  of  the  valley  ;  the  epidemics  of  small¬ 
pox  and  cholera,  which  should  be  altogether  unknown 
in  so  healthy  a  climate — originated  in,  or  their  worst 
effects  were  directly  produced  by,  neglect  and  misgovern¬ 
ment.  The  most  ordinary  regard  for  the  laws  of  decency 
and  sanitation,  and  the  cleansing  of  the  plague-spots  of 
Srinagar  and  the  larger  towns  and  villages,  would 
make  cholera  an  impossibility.  The  worst  effects  of  the 
famine  were  caused  by  the  absence  of  any  cart-road  which 
could  convey  grain  from  the  plain  country  into  the  valley, 
by  the  rapacity  of  the  officials,  who  robbed  the  peasantry 
of  their  scanty  harvest  in  order  to  store  and  sell  it,  at 
famine  prices,  for  their  own  profit,  and  by  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  all  emigration.  The  tyrants  knew  that  if  their 
victims  once  escaped  to  the  Punjab  theyT  would  never 
return  to  sow  a  harvest  which  they  were  not  allowed  to 
enjoy,  or  to  weave,  for  a  starvation  wage,  the  beautiful 
shawls  which  once  delighted  the  ladies  ot  London  and 
Paris,  who  knew  not  the  misery  and  degradation  vyhich 
the  manufacture  entailed.  The  trade  is  now  practically 
dead.  It  did  not  survive  the  Franco-German  war  of 
1870,  and  the  fashion  has  changed.  The  demand  for 
shawls  from  the  courts  of  Indian  princes  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  trade,  and  most  of  the  looms 
are  silent.  Even  the  valuable  shawls  which  represent 
the  annual  tribute  to  the  Queen-Empress  are  taken  from 
the  unsaleable  stores  of  the  State.  The  shawl-weavers, 
delicate  and  unhealthy,  from  the  sedentary  nature  of 
their  calling  and  their  grinding  poverty',  died  in  great 
numbers  during  the  famine,  and  the  survivors  have 
taken  to  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  to  w'hich  they  have 
brought  their  marvellous,  hereditary  genius  for  design 
and  colouring,  and  which  will  probably  become  as  famous 
in  Europe  as  was  the  shawl-weaving  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Lawrence’s  volume  covers  the  whole  life  and  his¬ 
tory  of  Kashmir.  It  is  the  first  time  that  a  complete  or 
adequate  account  of  this  beautiful  country  has  been 
written,  for  the  interesting  travels  of  Vigne  were  but 
the  hasty  impressions  of  an  intelligent  tourist,  while  the 
more  detailed  account  of  Mr.  Frederick  Drew,  who  was 
for  many  years  in  the  service  of  the  Kashmir  State,  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  southern  district  of  Jammu,  and 
the  northern  and  outlying  provinces  to  which  he  was 
virtually  banished  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Pundits.  They 
could  not  endure  that  he  should  obtain  any  knowledge 


of  the  valley  which  was  their  own  preserve,  and  their 
influence  was  such  that  the  Maharaja  Ranbir  Singh  him¬ 
self  was  persuaded  to  reside  at  Jammu,  a  hot,  un¬ 
healthy  town  on  the  Punjab  border,  and  was  but  rarely- 
allowed  to  visit  his  beautiful  mountain  capital. 

But  although  Mr.  Lawrence’s  book  contains  all  the 
information  which  is  ordinarily  found  in  gazetteers  re¬ 
garding  the  ancient  and  modern  history  of  the  country, 
the  flora  and  fauna,  the  social  life,  religion,  and  occupa¬ 
tions  of  the  people,  it  has  none  of  the  dullness  which  is 
associated  with  such  works,  which  are  useful  for  refer¬ 
ence  but  are  avoided  by  the  discriminating  reader.  On 
the  contrary,  the  pages  of  his  book  are  instinct  with 
life  and  interest,  and  his  polished  and  restrained  style 
shows  that  his  literary  ability  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  his 
administrative  capacity.  The  volume  has  been  issued  by 
the  Oxford  University  Press,  which  has  so  much  dis¬ 
tinguished  itself  of  late  years  by  an  intelligent  and 
patriotic  interest  in  the  history  of  our  Eastern  Empire, 
and  both  in  the  printing  and  illustrations  the  Oxford 
Press  well  maintains  the  high  standard  of  excellence 
which  it  has  set  up. 

It  may  well  be  hoped  that  the  attention  of  English 
travellers,  capitalists,  and  even  colonists,  may  be 
attracted  to  the  Valley  of  Kashmir,  than  which  there 
is  no  district  in  the  world  more  lovely  or  more  full  of 
varied  and  engrossing  interest.  Lepel  Griffin. 

IDEAL  WIVES. 

OF  all  branches  of  criticism  that  which  essays  the 
analysis  of  woman  is,  as  a  rule,  the  most  ignorant 
and  fatuous,  and  the  four  literary  men  who  contribute 
the  “Study  in  Wives”  to  the  current  issue  of  the 
“North  American  Review,”  and  who  do  their  best  to 
dry'-nurse  the  ideal  as  an  oblation  to  the  spirit  of 
patriotism,  are  conspicuous  examples  both  of  the  igno¬ 
rance  and  the  fatuity.  Max  O’Rell  is  the  only  one  of 
these  critics  who  brings  to  his  task  any'  grain  of  wit  or 
enthusiasm.  He  is  so  well  pleased  with  himself  and 
with  the  wife  of  his  nation  that  he  goes  very  near  convin¬ 
cing  us  that  France  alone  produces  the  ideal  life-partner. 

“  The  politics  of  matrimony  is,”  he  declares,  “  a  science 
inborn  in  French  women,”  and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
he  is  right,  especially  when  he  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
“she  understands  to  a  supreme  degree  the  poetry  of 
matrimony,”  which  “has  all  the  more  chance  to  live 
long  in  French  matrimonial  life  because  our  wredding 
ceremony  is  not,  as  in  England,  the  end  of  courtship 
but  only  the  beginning  of  it.  In  France,  when  you  have 
married  your  wife,  you  have  to  win  her,  and  the  process 
is  very  pleasant.  I  have  often  told  my  English  friends 
that  if  in  their  country  there  w-ere  not  so  many  kisses 
indulged  in  before  the  wedding  ceremony  there  would 
be  a  great  many  more  administered  after  it.  Why  is  the 
French  woman  of  forty  so  attractive?  Because  every 
feature  of  her  face  shows  that  she  has  been  petted  and 
loved.”  Then  Max  O’Rell  goes  on  to  jeer  at  the 
British  custom  of  long  engagements  that  bring  to  both 
parties  disillusionment  without  real  knowledge  of  each 
other.  In  the  matrimonial  life  which  follows  this 
probation  he  pictures  them  in  the  evening,  “he  sulking 
over  a  book  with  his  slippers  on  [what  an  utter 
want  of  respect  to  a  woman  !]  and  she  with  her 
curl-papers.”  A  Parisian,  on  the  other  hand,  gets 
rid  of  her  curl-papers  before  her  husband  catches 
sight  of  them.  She  knows  with  instinctive  wisdom  that 
unlovely'  impressions  sink  as  deep  into  a  man  s  heart 
as  visions  of  beauty,  and  that  in  such  manner  a  great 
passion  may  be  worn  drop  by  drop  away.  “  Through 
French  life,”to  quote  Max  O’Rell  again,  “  the  married 
woman  goes  on  the  principle  laid  down  by  Balzac,  that 
a  man  who  penetrates  into  his  wife’s  dressing-room  is 
either  a  fool  or  a  philosopher.  She  does  not  want  him 
to  be  a  philosopher,  and  she  takes  great  care  that  be 
does  not  make  a  fool  of  himself.”  For  the  analysis  of 
“The  English  Wife  ”  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Grant  Allen, 
who  writes  with  the  judicial  impartiality  of  one  who  is 
not  interested  in  his  subject.  There  is  not,  he  says,  one 
ideal,  but  three  ideals  :  one  for  the  aristocracy,  which 
neither  they  nor  we  believe  in  ;  another  for  the  middle- 
class  ;  and  yet  another  for  the  labouring  class.  He 
describes  both  the  British  matron  who  embodies  the 
aspiration  of  the  great  burgess  mind  and  the  heroic 
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drudge  who  cooks  the  scanty  dinner  and  bears  the 
numerous  children  of  the  British  workman.  Each  is  more 
wife  than  woman,  and  more  mother  than  wife,  and  neither 
arouses  in  us  more  enthusiasm  than  she  kindles  in  the 
heart  of  the  man  wThose  home  she  renders  respectable. 
But,  granted  that  all  Mr.  Grant  Allen  says  is  true,  he  does 
the  English  wife  less  than  justice.  It  is  astounding  to 
find  so  modern  a  philosopher  clinging  to  the  old  Adelphi 
gallery  gospel  that  the  upper  classes  are  uniformly 
vicious  and  mercenary.  “The  British  aristocrat,  he 
declares,  “has  no  ideals,”  and  then  goes  on  to  admit 
that  “his  wife  is  rich  or  beautiful  or  both,  adding, 
“he  and  she  go  their  own  ways  forthwith,  and  those 
ways  usually  land  one  or  other  in  the  divorce  court, 
which  shows  that  Mr.  Grant  Allen  knows  even  less 
about  the  British  aristocrat,  the  most  tolerant  husband 
in  existence,  than  he  does  about  women. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  read  in  the  opening  paragraph 
of  Mr.  Karl  Blind’s  treatise  on  “The  German  Wife,”  that 
when  a  German  is  questioned  as  to  the  charms  of  his 
womankind  “  his  thoughts  easily  go  back  to  Tacitus, 
and  that  “  our  cultured  classes  are  very  much  historically 
inclined.”  It  is  fortunate  for  the  peace  of  the  latter-day 
Teuton  that  his  inclinations  do  not  turn  to  contemporary 
history,  or  he  would  become  aware  that  the  women  of 
the  Fatherland  are  to-day  the  least  attractive  women 
in  Europe.  For  if  the  English  woman  is  apt  to  wear  curl¬ 
papers  in  the  evening,  the  modern  German  wife  wears 
them  all  the  time.  Her  personal  appearance  and  her 
character  are  those  of  an  upper  servant,  and  her  husband 
regards  and  treats  her  as  such.  In  all  ranks  of  society 
the  women  spend  their  lives  between  the  nursery  and  the 
kitchen,  without  even  the  independence  of  movement 
and  the  love  of  luxury  which  redeem  the  middle-class 
English  wife  from  the  eternal  round  of  petty  domestic 
cares.  Nor  does  the  average  German  woman  possess 
that  sane  and  sweet  comeliness  which  makes  our  women 
— even  in  their  curl-papers — fair  to  see.  In  no  other 
European  nation  is  woman  so  devoid  of  beauty  and 
grace  as  she  is  in  Germany.  She  has  become  a  synonym 
of  all  that  is  incoherent  in  form  and  expressionless  in 
feature.  Herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  Teuton  pre¬ 
eminence  both  as  student  and  as  soldier.  \\  hatever 
of  artistic  sensuousness  there  is  in  him  he  satisfies  with 
music,  whatever  of  idealism  he  feeds  with  philosophy. 

The  last  of  this  conjugal  quartette  is  “The  Scandi¬ 
navian  Wife,”  as  Mr.  H.  H.  Boyesen  sees  her.  \\  e 
learn  from  him  that  the  Norse  countries  are  suffering 
from  a  severe  epidemic  of  the  New  Woman.  On  the 
whole,  he  is  somewhat  pessimistic  concerning  “the 
fair  northern  maiden  ”  of  the  future  and  her  fitness  for 
the  matrimonial  yoke.  Indeed,  Max  O’Rell’s  exultant 
appreciation  of  his  countrywomen  is  not  emulated  by 
any  of  his  companion  critics.  The  capacity  to  create 
a  genuine  ideal  is  the  rarest  of  all  human  characteristics. 
“  Not  till  the  fire  is  smouldering  in  the  grate,  look  we 
for  any  kinship  with  the  stars.”  Although  the  student 
and  the  dreamer  have  between  them  fashioned  an 
{esthetic  abstraction  out  of  the  ideal  woman,  the  average 
sensual  man  neither  desires  nor  pursues  her.  At  no  time 
of  life  is  the  average  Englishman  sufficiently  enamoured 
-of  his  visions  to  believe  in  their  possible  realization 
within  his  experience.  He  does  not  w-ant  to  domesticate 
a  recording  angel  or  one  too  bright  and  good  for  the 
darning  of  stockings  and  five  o’clock  tea.  In  men  of 
this  type  ideals  become  mere  preferences,  such  as  a  bias 
in  favour  of  deep  eyes  or  a  low  voice.  Their  aspirations 
cease  to  be  ideal  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  way 
lies,  perhaps,  a  weak  dilution  of  felicity. 

A  Woman  of  the  Day. 

GOLD-DIGGING  IN  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

THE  working  gold-digger  of  British  Guiana  is  almost 
invariably  a  negro.  Accustomed  to  the  use  of  the 
shovel  in  cane  cultivation,  he  is  well  fitted  for  the 
diggings.  Strong  and  muscular,  and  generally  healthy, 
he  can,  when  he  pleases,  do  a  great  deal  of  hard  work. 
In  digging  canals  on  the  plantations  he  is  often  up  to 
his  middle  in  mud  and  water,  and  therefore  is  in  his 
element  when  excavating  the  beds  of  creeks  and  putting 
in  sluices.  The  independent  gold-digger  is  unknown — he 
cannot  reach  the  placers  on  foot  with  his  “swag”  on  his 
back,  or  even  with  the  aid  of  a  horse.  Everything  must 


be  done  by  means  of  boats,  and  capital  is  required  to  fit 
out  an  expedition.  All  the  great  rivers  are  obstructed 
by  rapids  to  ascend  and  shoot,  which  requires  great  skill 
and  is  attended  with  considerable  risk.  The  Government 
will  not  allow  a  boat  to  start  without  a  skilled  captain 
and  bowman,  but  even  then  the  crossing  down  is 
dangerous. 

The  upward  journeys  are  long  and  tiresome.  Day 
after  day  passes  in  pulling  hard  against  the  stream  or 
hauling  the  boat  through  the  more  turbulent  channels. 
Exposed  alternately  to  drenching  rains  and  burning  sun, 
the  paddlers  can  only  accomplish  a  few  miles  in  a  day. 
The  difference  betw-een  the  upward  and  downward 
journey  is  so  great  that  it  sometimes  takes  a  month  to 
reach  a  place  from  which  the  return  voyage  is  made  in 
five  days.  It  will  be  easily  understood  from  this  that 
the  current  is  very  strong,  and  that  where  the  rapids 
pour  between  and  among  great  boulders  the  greatest 
skill  is  required.  The  boat  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  two  men  at  bow  and  stern,  who  use  their  paddles 
with  the  greatest  dexterity.  The  swerving  of  a  few 
inches  may  cause  the  boat  to  go  broadside  on  a  boulder, 
and  in  a  moment  its  passengers  and  crew  will  be  whirled 
among  the  rocks,  with  hardly  a  chance  of  escape  even 
to  the  most  powerful  swimmer.  Possibly  the  Indian 
boatmen  may  manage  to  get  ashore,  but  the  gold- 
diggers,  with  their  accumulations  of  the  precious  metal, 
are  lost.  Fortunately,  however,  accidents  rarely  happen, 
but  the  negro’s  face  always  becomes  livid  when  he  has 
to  pass  through  the  most  dangerous  channels.  To  the 
white  man,  however,  this  spice  of  danger  adds  a  relish 
to  the  journey — it  prevents  his  feeling  dull.  Then,  again, 
he  is  always  returning  home,  and  if  he  has  been  success¬ 
ful,  is  full  of  pleasant  anticipations.  The  faster  he  goes 
the  more  he  likes  it.  The  side  channels  are  safer,  but 
no  matter  for  that.  He  has  been  away  from  town  for 
three  months,  with  only  negroes  for  company,  and  is 
eager  to  see  his  friends  and  learn  the  news.  For  all  he 
knows,  the  world  may  have  been  revolutionized  since  he 
left.  I  remember  an  intelligent  fellow  coming  back 
after  four  months’  absence.  How  he  devoured  the  files 
of  newspapers!  What,  President  Carnot  murdered,  and 
he  knowing  nothing  about  it  !  In  the  bush  he  had  no 
books — the  boat  could  not  be  lumbered  with  anything 
of  the  sort.  His  evenings  were  very  dull,  and  the  talk 
of  his  men  uninteresting.  Sometimes  they  sang  “  Poterc 
gold,”  or  one  of  those  shady  improvisations  in  which 
they  are  adepts.  After  a  few  evenings,  however,  this 
became  tiresome,  and  he  longed  for  a  book  or  news¬ 
paper.  In  rummaging  about  in  his  trunk  he  once  came 
upon  an  old  local  newspaper  wrapped  round  a  pair  of 
boots.  This  was  quite  a  godsend.  He  read  it  over 
and  over  again,  until  even  the  advertisements  were 
familiar.  Then  he  began  to  wonder  how  somebody’s 
auction  sale  had  gone  off,  and  who  were  there.  He 
knew  the  people,  and  could  picture  some  of  the  cha¬ 
racters,  especially  those  who  only  went  for  a  free 
lunch. 

This  loneliness  at  night  is  one  of  the  greatest  draw¬ 
backs  of  a  life  in  the  bush.  As  six  o’clock  arrives,  down 
goes  the  sun,  and  for  twelve  hours  you  can  hardly  move. 
Your  lamp  is  small,  and  the  supply  of  oil  is  limited. 
You  potter  about  the  camp-fire,  lounge  in  your  hammock 
for  a  while,  and  then  get  up  to  stretch  your  legs.  Of 
course  you  are  tired.  You  have  been  eagerly  at  work 
the  whole  day,  now  superintending  the  men,  and  then 
trying  a  new  digging  to  see  how  it  pans  out.  At  last 
you  drop  asleep,  to  wake  up  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning,  burning  with  the  desire  to  do  something. 

As  I  said  before,  the  gold-digger  must  be  a  capitalist. 
A  prospecting  expedition  costs  over  five  hundred  dollars, 
and,  when  it  comes  to  working  a  claim,  about  three 
times  that  amount  must  be  spent  before  there  is  any 
return.  Most  of  the  prospectors  have  hitherto  been 
negroes,  and  it  is  only  lately  that  a  few  white  men  have 
joined  in  the  search.  As  a  labourer  the  black  man  is 
highly  appreciated,  but  as  head  of  an  expedition  he  fails 
for  want  of  administrative  ability.  Then,  he  seems 
never  to  be  able  to  calculate  the  value  of  a  claim  ;  as 
long  as  he  finds  gold  he  is  satisfied,  and  returns  with 
a  glowing  report.  As  the  precious  metal  can  he 
found  almost  everywhere  in  certain  districts,  this 
kind  of  prospecting  is  useless.  Not  only  must 
a  great  many  trials  be  made,  but  calculations  of 
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the  cost  of  working  gone  into  in  a  business-like 
manner.  Otherwise  the  expedition  will  be  a  failure. 
A  negro  calls  upon  you  in  Georgetown  and  hints  that  he 
knows  of  a  good  “placer.”  He  has  no  money,  and  wants 
you  to  fit  out  an  expedition.  Of  course  he  gives  you 
what  he  considers  full  particulars — he  washed  several 
“  battels  ”  and  they  gave  him  sixteen  cents  worth  of  gold 
to  each.  He  quarrelled  with  his  former  employer  because 
"the  capitalist  would  not  agree  to  his  terms.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  spend  about  four  hundred  dollars,  and  with 
•the  returns  of  the  first  expedition  you  can  embark  more 
largely.  He  will  do  almost  anything,  and  be  satisfied 
with  labourer’s  wages  at  first.  This  perhaps  decides  you. 
Convinced  that  the  man  is  honest  you  fit  him  out,  and 
sit  down  to  await  the  result.  He  returns  with  perhaps 
three  hundred  dollars  in  gold,  but  you  have  to  pay  the 
men’s  wages,  say  four  or  five  hundred  dollars.  Of  course 
he  has  excuses.  The  flood  was  too  high  and  a  dam  had 
to  be  made,  or  there  was  a  drought,  and  there  were  no 
means  of  washing  without  bringing  water  from  a  long 
distance. 

Once  embarked  in  the  business,  you  are  fascinated. 
You  cannot  submit  to  the  first  loss,  but  must  try  to 
retrieve  your  fortune  by  risking  larger  sums.  You  are 
convinced  that  gold  can  be  got ;  for  you  see  your  neigh¬ 
bours,  Brown  and  Smith,  setting  up  as  carriage  people 
on  the  strength  of  a  “placer.”  Perchance  you  may 
ultimately  succeed,  but  the  odds  are  against  you.  You 
plunge  deeper  and  deeper,  always  getting  enough  to 
prevent  your  giving  up,  until  some  day  you  find  yourself 
utterly  ruined.  At  no  time  were  the  expenses  covered, 
and  yet  your  “placer”  may  have  been  a  good  one,  and 
.would  have  paid  fairly  well  under  good  management. 

Cases  like  these  are  continually  happening,  and  gold 
digging  is  now  a  common  excuse  for  bankruptcy. 
What  I  have  been  considering,  however,  is  failure 
through  the  incompetency  of  the  manager — there  have 
been  plenty  of  cases  where  the  prospector  was  dishonest. 
Rogues  can  do  what  they  like  in  the  bush,  sell  your 
provisions  to  others,  and  never  come  back,  or  bring  you 
some  pitiful  tale  of  an  upset  in  which  they  lost  every¬ 
thing.  The  fact  is,  you  are  entirely  in  their  hands — 
even  if  convinced  of  their  dishonesty  you  can  do  nothing 
■for  want  of  evidence.  Your  man  takes  care  to  have  the 
labourers  on  his  side  and  with  them  at  his  back  will 
triumphantly  refute  every  charge. 

The  obvious  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  this  is,  if  you 
wish  to  be  successful,  you  must  go  into  the  bush 
yourself,  and  to  do  so  without  risk  you  must  be 
accustomed  to  an  out-door  life.  Even  in  Australia  and 
California — temperate  climates — clerks  died  off  very 
quickly.  In  the  tropics  the  risk  of  sickness  and  death 
is  enormous.  Nevertheless,  I  have  seen  white  men 
enjoying  robust  health  under  the  most  trying  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  they  were  never  so  happy  as  when  in 
the  bush.  J.  Rodway. 

ENGLISH  MUSIC  AND  ENGLISH  CRITICISM. 

T  T  E  would  indeed  be  a  churlish  fellow  who  went  with 
■f  i  aught  but  congratulations  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
last  Saturday,  when  the  weekly  concerts  celebrated  their 
fortieth  birthday.  Forty  years  of  heroic  effort,  in  a  sense, 
of  triumphant  achievement — it  is  a  noble  record,  one  for 
which  both  Sir  George  Grove,  one  of  the  most  useful 
musical  amateurs  the  world  has  produced,  and  Mr.  August 
Manns,  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  conductors,  deserve 
our  most  grateful  thanks.  For  the  greater  part  of  these 
forty  years  they,  like  a  pair  of  musical  Atlases,  carried 
the  whole  musical  world  (of  London)  on  their  shoulders, 
until  they  made  it  possible  for  others  to  share  the  burden. 
While  the  dotish  Philharmonic  Society  was  alternately 
wallowing  in  the  mire  of  German  mediocrity  and  trying 
to  wash  away  the  filth  in  the  insipid  stream  of  Italian 
.mediocrity,  only  at  the  Crystal  Palace  could  the  young 
British  composer,  with  or  without  ability — chiefly,  I  am 
afraid,  without  ability— bring  his  works  to  a  hearing. 
If  he  proved  himself  worthy  (in  the  opinion  of  Sir  G. 
Grove  and  Mr.  Manns)  he  received  encouragement ;  if 
unworthy,  at  least  he  was  never  discouraged  ;  and  if 
some  unworthy  were  encouraged,  and  some  worthy 
passed  over  without  encouragement,  we  cannot  blame 
Mr.  Manns  or  Sir  George  Grove,  for  the  “  Edinburgh 
Review”  tells  us  we  are  all  (save  the  “Edinburgh 


Review”  writer)  liable—  nay,  certain — to  err,  and  the 
spirit  in  which  they  worked  is  above  all  praise. 

Their  efforts  to  raise  up  a  national  school  of  musicians 
have  not  been  crowned  with  any  success.  We  have  no 
school  of  English  music,  no  music  of  our  own,  and  the 
reason  lies  close  at  hand.  In  England  music  is  a  trade, 
and  men  and  women  go  into  it,  as  they  might  go  into 
typewriting,  with  the  one  object  of  making  it  pay. 
There  are  two  ways,  and  two  ways  only,  of  making  it 
pay.  One  is  to  write,  or,  if  you  are  an  executant,  to 
sing  or  play,  vulgar  music,  and  that  is  the  most  profit¬ 
able  way.  But  it  demands  a  certain  amount  of  brains  ; 
and  the  safer  way  is  to  make  a  reputation  as  a  “  sound  ” 
teacher  by  never  trying  to  do  anything  that  no  one  else 
can  do.  Then,  if  you  are  dull  enough,  one  of  our 
“great  music  schools”  will  take  you  up.  For  our 
music  schools,  having  been  founded  and  carried  on  by 
men  who  went  into  music  as  a  trade,  have  been  in  the 
past  and  are  in  only  a  slightly  less  degree  at  present, 
flagrantly  commercial  concerns.  Academic  musical  life 
is  a  cesspool,  a  veritable  Augean  stable,  sadly  in  need 
of  a  Hercules  to  clean  it  out.  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie  has 
done  his  best.  He  found  the  Royal  Academy  almost 
hopelessly  diseased,  and  had  to  contrive  the  odious  body 
known  as  the  Associated  Board  to  suck  off  the  poison 
that  was  destroying  it.  In  other  words,  the  professors 
refused  to  give  up  the  lucrative  trade  of  examining,  and 
Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie  had  to  allow  them  to  continue  ; 
only,  by  forming  them  with  infinite  trouble  into  the 
Associated  Board,  he  managed  to  prevent  the  scan¬ 
dalous  business  going  on  to  the  same  extent  inside  the 
Academy  walls.  The  Royal  College  never  fell  so  low  as 
the  Academy,  for  it  was  in  better  hands  from  the  first 
(though  no  one  seems  clearly  to  understand  the  coup 
d'etat  by  which  Sir  John  Stainer  found  himself  shut  out 
from  the  National  Training  School,  of  which  he  was 
principal,  or  how  the  Royal  College  so  mysteriously  took 
its  place)  ;  but  its  fees  are  exorbitant,  and  the  main  in¬ 
ducement  it  holds  out  to  intending  students  is  not  that 
it  will  make  artists  of  them,  but  that  it  can  get  them 
more  or  less  profitable  posts  when  their  education  is 
finished.  The  Guildhall  School  fees  used  to  be  reason¬ 
able,  but  they  were  raised  at  the  same  time  as  Sir  Joseph 
Barnby’s  salary  ;  because,  I  suppose,  the  professors 
would  have  grumbled  if  their  chief  had  got  more  and 
they  had  not.  Can  the  influence  of  schools  run  on  such 
lines  be  other  than  entirely  bad,  would  not  the  chances 
of  our  producing  a  national  music  be  vastly  increased 
if  they  could  all  be  closed  to-morrow?  No  master  ever 
yet  learnt  composition  at  a  school  ;  and  whatever  latent 
genius  there  may  be  amongst  English  students  is  re¬ 
pressed  beyond  fear  of  its  rising  again  by  the  teaching 
of  “sound  ”  professors,  with  their  ignorant  cant  about 
“classical  form,”  their  perpetual  injunctions  to  learn 
to  keep  rules  before  breaking  them,  their  dread  and 
genuine  concern  lest  their  pupils  should  disgrace  them 
by  doing  something  extravagant  or  unusual.  I  would 
say  to  ever)"  pupil  in  the  Royal  Academy,  College, 
Guildhall  School,  or  elsewhere  :  Never  mind  your 
masters  ;  do  whatever  you  feel  inclined  to  do  ;  learn 
when  the  rules  may  safely  be  kept  by  seeing  what 
follows  on  breaking  them  ;  develop  the  sinews  of  your 
invention  by  doing  the  most  extravagant  things,  for 
when  you  have  strength  you  will  soon  enough  learn 
how  to  control  it  :  do  thus  and  a  musician  may  come 
forth  from  amongst  you,  whereas  if  you  obey  your 
teachers  you  will  certainly  grow  to  be  as  dull  as  they 
are.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  Academical  atmo¬ 
sphere  paralyzes  the  most  hopeful  talent.  Compare 
the  Dr.  Stanford  of  the  “  Cavalier  Songs  ”  with  the  Dr. 
Stanford  of  “  East  to  West,”  the  wonderful  delicacy 
and  lyric  charm  of  the  “Troubadour,”  by  Dr.  Mackenzie, 
with  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie’s  horrible  “  Nautical  Over¬ 
ture  ”  !  And  the  one  thing  that  the  Academies  might  do 
towards  generating  a  genuine  musical  atmosphere  is 
the  last  thing  they  will  agree  to  do.  The  only  vital  form 
of  musical  art  at  present  is  opera  (using  the  word  in  its 
widest  sense  to  include  all  operatic  works  from  Gluck 
to  Wagner)  ;  and  great  results  might  follow  were  there 
an  opera-house  where  opera  could  be  heard  at  a  nominal 
charge  for  admittance  every  evening  throughout  the 
year.  The  Royal  College  could  easily  found,  endow,  and 
carry  on  such  an  opera-house  ;  but  the  Royral  College 
will  never  do  so.  The  professors  are  doubtless  of  opinion 
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that  a  system  of  scholarships  is  much  more  efficient; 
and  scholarships  are  given,  and  the  students  take  their 
lessons  and  grow  impotent  on  them,  and  the  professors 
take  their  fees  and  grow  fat  on  them  ;  and  every  one 
is  so  satisfied  that  no  outsider  dare  grumble  at 
the  system.  Its  fruits  were  endured  by  those  who 
sat  out  last  Saturday’s  concert,  when  two  pieces,  Mr. 
MacCunn’s  “Land  of  the  Mountain  and  the  Flood” 
overture,  and  Dr.  Stanford’s  song,  “  There’s  a  bower 
of  roses,”  were  worth  listening  to.  Dr.  Parry’s  piano 
concerto,  especially  the  slow  movement,  contains  some 
pretty  and  some  really  emotional  passages,  and  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  specimen  of  Dr.  Parry  at  his  very  best.  But,  by 
the  way,  it  is  idle  to  point  to  the  difference  between 
the  compositions  played  on  Saturday  and  two  pieces  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  Barnett  given  on  the  twelfth  as  a  proof  of 
our  “  musical  progress.”  Truly  the  world  has  moved 
since  Mr.  Barnett  was  young,  and  the  younger  com¬ 
posers  with  it ;  but  the  younger  men  are  as  far  as  Mr. 
Barnett  from  the  goal  of  great  achievement.  Mr.  Barnett 
reflects  Mendelssohn  ;  the  others  reflect  Wagner  and 
Brahms  :  that  is  the  sole  distinction,  except,  perhaps, 
that  Mr.  Barnett  has  the  finer  ear  for  lovely  effects. 

Sir  George  Grove  and  Mr.  Manns  have  not  raised  a 
school,  but  one  important  thing  have  they  accomplished  : 
they  have  created  a  musical  public.  They  played  the 
great  music  so  persistently  that  at  last  it  took  possession 
of  many  hearers,  and  drove  out  any  lingering  taste 
for  small  music.  For  one  mighty  difference  between 
noble  and  mean  music  is  that  the  noble  enters  and 
remains  with  you,  while  the  mean  slinks  ignominiously 
away  ;  and  the  difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad 
critic  is  that  the  good  critic  is  readily  possessed  by  noble 
music,  and  feels  keenly  the  supreme  joy  of  being 
possessed  by  it,  while  the  bad  critic  is  slow  to  be 
possessed  by  it,  and  generally  content  with  the  measure 
of  joy  he  derives  from  mean  music.  The  Crystal  Palace 
concerts  have  not  made  better  critics  of  those  who 
frequent  them,  but  they  have  taught  to  many  the  del  ight 
that  is  in  the  great  music,  and  stimulated  many  to  go  to 
Richter  and  Mottl  for  that  delight — many  who  at  one 
time  would  have  reckoned  a  Mottl  or  a  Richter  concert 
a  joyless  thing.  The  constant  playing  of  great  music  is 
the  one  thing  that  avails  ;  teaching,  criticism,  lectures, 
are  only  helpful  in  so  far  as  they  impel  people  to  go  to 
hear  great  music  greatly  played ;  for  in  presence  of 
great  music  the  power  of  appreciating  it,  the  capacity  to 
feel  its  beauty,  grows  like  a  flower  in  sunshine. 

Judging  from  an  article  in  the  October  issue  of  the 
“  Edinburgh  Review,”  two  classes  of  men  have  evidently 
not  taken  advantage  of  the  Crystal  Palace  concerts  :  the 
amateurs  who  write  a  good  deal  of  musical  criticism,  and 
the  editors  who  admit  it  to  the  columns  of  their  papers. 
The  “Edinburgh”  article  is  on  “Recent  Musical 
Criticism,”  and  rumour  attributes  it  to  a  Mr.  Statham. 
He  does  not  approve  of  Schubert’s  instrumental  music  ; 
and  ignorant  of  Liszt’s  admiration  for  it,  he  tells  us  it 
never  was  approved  on  the  Continent.  He  bans  all  “pro¬ 
gramme  music  and  Romanticism.”  He  is  of  opinion 
that  “whether  the  artistic  beauty  and  importance  of 
the  music  of  the  school  and  Palestrina  and  his  compeers 
are  not  a  little  overrated  at  present,  is  a  question  to  be 
asked.”  “  Monteverde  .  .  .  has  been  elevated  by  some 
modern  critics  to  a  position  quite  beyond  his  merits.” 
Bach,  of  course,  he  condemns  as  often  very  “puerile.” 
He  asks  “whether  it  is  not  the  fact  that  ‘  Orfeo  ’  is 
made  chiefly  by  the  two  great  airs  for  the  principal 
character,  and  whether  the  remainder  is  not  rather 
weak,  uninteresting,  and  naive  music.”  Wagner  flings 
“the  notes  anyhow,  so  that  they  seem  to  subserve  the 
desired  effect.”  Mendelssohn  “  was  one  of  the  few'  com¬ 
posers  to  whom,  in  his  best  moments,  all  the  resources 
of  art  were  equally  available,”  yet  it  appears  that 
“  Mendelssohn’s  main  deficiency  was  actually  in  tech¬ 
nique.”  So  he  runs  on.  Dead  composers  and  living 
critics  alike  he  slanders  with  exhilarating  impartiality  ; 
and  he  is  allowed  to  parade  his  ignorance  of  commonly 
known  facts,  his  inability  to  comprehend  the  greatest 
work  of  the  greatest  musicians,  his  bad  manners  and 
dishonest  arguments,  simply  because  the  “Edinburgh 
Review  ”  did  not  know  enough  about  music  to  save 
itself  from  the  first  quasi-musical  adventurer  who 
came  along.  The  “  Edinburgh  ”  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  accepting  a  literary  review  from  a  writer 


who  was  careful  to  announce  emphatically  that  no  kind  of 
literature  pleased  him.  The  moral  is  only  too  obvious. 
If  only  to  save  themselves  from  being  fooled  in  the  sight 
of  the  people,  all  editors  must  henceforth  educate  them¬ 
selves  at  the  Saturday  concerts  or  elsewhere.  J.  F.  R. 

MORE  MASTERPIECES. 

“The  Rise  of  Dick  Halward.”  A  New  Play  in  Three 
Acts.  By  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  Garrick  Theatre, 
iq  October,  1895. 

WITH  every  possible  disposition  to  tolerate  all  views 
of  life  on  the  stage,  I  cannot  quite  keep  my 
patience  with  the  pessimism  of  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome 
and  his  school.  I  can  endure,  for  a  strictly  limited  time, 
the  splenetic,  cynical  pessimist,  w'ho  lashes  and  satirizes 
the  abundant  follies  and  weaknesses  of  mankind  to 
excuse  himself  for  giving  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  But 
your  maudlin  pessimist  who,  like  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome, 
says  “  We  are  all  hopeless  scoundrels  ;  so  let  us  be  kind 
and  gentle  to  one  another  ”  :  him  I  find  it  hard  to  bear. 
Mr.  Jerome’s  hero  Dick  Halward  is  called  Dick  because 
that  is  a  less  harsh  term  than  Richard.  A  judge  mi  ght 
say,  “  Richard  Halward  :  after  a  patient  trial,  and  upon 
evidence  which  must  convince  every  reasonable  person  of 
the  justice  of  the  verdict,  you  have  been  found  guilty  of 
one  of  the  meanest  frauds  that  has  ever  come  before  a 
court  of  law.  By  selling  your  professional  honour  and 
robbing  your  friend  at  one  stroke,  you  have  shown 
yourself  void  alike  of  character  in  your  public  capacity 
and  of  feeling  in  your  private  relations.  You  are  a  dis¬ 
honest  and  worthless  fellow  ;  and  the  sentence  of  the 
court  is,  &c.  &c.”  Not  thus  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome. 
He  grasps  the  culprit’s  hand,  and,  in  a  voice  husky  with 
emotion,  says  :  ‘  ‘  Dick,  old  chap,  not  another  word  about 
that  money.  Not  a  man  of  us  but  would  have  done  just 
as  you  did,  Heaven  help  us,  if  we  got  the  chance.  You 
were  tempted,  and  you  fell  ;  but  you  sent  ^5  to  your 
sisters  when  you  were  poor ;  you  never  had  a  hard  word 
for  the  housemaid  at  your  chambers  ;  and  in  the  sterling 
simplicity  of  your  heart  you  hid  your  pipe  and  slippers  in 
the  coal-scuttle  when  you  had  lady  visitors.  How  many 
of  us  would  do  as  much  ?  You  have  sinned  ;  but  }  ou 
have  suffered  ;  and  it  was  love  that  led  you  astray. 
Let  the  cold  world  say  what  it  will,  you  shall  have  a 
happy  ending,  Dick,  dear  old  man.  God  bless  you, 
Dick,  God  bless  you.  Go  and  live  happily  ever  after. 
It’s  unmanly  to — dash  it,  I  think  I’ll  go  and  smoke  a- 
pipe  outside,  if  you  don’t  mind,  Dick.”  Ibsen  might 
have  been  a  rich  man  to-day  if  he  had  only  taken  that 
view  of  things.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  only  fair  that 
it  should  bring  dramatic  authors  money  ;  for  it  will 
assuredly  not  bring  them  anything  else. 

A  criminal  is  not  necessarily  a  despicable  person. 
The  man  who  is  strongly,  ably,  egotistically  and  there¬ 
fore  self-respectingly  wicked  may  be  crowned  or  hung, 
as  the  case  may  be,  according  to  his  failure  or  success  ; 
but  he  is  not  despised.  The  only  one  insufferable  and 
unpardonable  thing  for  a  criminal  to  do  is  to  confess 
before  he  is  found  out.  When  a  man  goes  to  a  police 
station  and  gives  himself  up  for  an  undiscovered  murder, 
the  first  uncontrollable  impulse  of  every  healthy  person, 
is  one  of  impatient  exasperation  with  a  fool  who  cannot 
bear  his  cross  and  hold  his  tongue,  but  must  tear  open 
a  healed  wound  for  the  sake  of  having  his  miserable 
conscience  soothed  by  the  hangman.  Mr.  Jerome  K. 
Jerome,  by  way  of  carrying  to  its  possible  extreme  his 
pessimistic  theory  that  the  baser  a  man  is,  the  more 
intensely  human  and  sympathetic  he  is,  completes  the 
infamy  of  Dick  Halward  by  making  him  volunteer  a 
quite  exceptionally  gratuitous  and  dastardly  confession 
at  the  moment  when  he  believes  he  is  going  to  commit 
suicide  by  taking  his  father’s  patent  headache  cure. 
Under  such  circumstances  a  man  with  any  decency  left 
in  him  v/ould  surely  make  a  stage  will  leaving  his  pro¬ 
perty  to  the  person  he  had  robbed  of  it,  and  then  slip, 
quietly  overboard,  so  to  speak.  But  Halward  cannot 
deny  himself  a  dram  of  sympathy  at  the  price  of 
leaving  everybody  disgusted,  ashamed,  and  miserably 
uncomfortable.  He  pours  the  headache  cure  into  a  tum¬ 
bler  (by  the  way,  it  is  quite  a  genuine  cure,  and  may 
be  relied  on  not  only  for  headache,  but  for  ail¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds  —  nineteen  drops  of  hydrocyanic 
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acid),  and  summons  to  his  presence  his  two  most  inti¬ 
mate  friends,  one  of  whom,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
is  the  youth  whose  inheritance  he  has  stolen.  His  cnvn 
betrothed  and  that  of  the  young  man  are  also  sent  for. 

He  then  baldly  confesses  ;  and  the  play  immediately 
collapses  like  a  punctured  tyre,  Mr.  Jerome  s  stagecraft 
collapsing  visibly  with  it.  For  the  unhappy  four  wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  confession  are  so  totally  unequal  to  the 
occasion  that  they  simply  drift  off  the  stage  one  after 
another  flabbergasted,  only  one  of  them  having  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  mind  to  explain  that  he  must  go  and  think 
about  it  a  little  before  committing  himself.  Fortunately 
for  Mr.  Jerome,  the  five  parties  to  this  unexampled  stage 
effect  were  artists  no  less  popular  than  Miss  Marion 
Terry,  Miss  Annie  Hughes,  Mr.  Willard,  Mr.  Esmond, 
and  Mr.  Barnes.  If  Mr.  Jerome  will  try  it  at  the 
Independent  Theatre  with  five  comparatively  unknown 
performers,  he  will  probably  be  made  acutely  conscious 
of  his  own  originality.  When  the  disabled  quartet 
had  melted  from  the  gaze  of  a  dumbfounded  audience, 
Halward  proceeded  to  bid  the  w'orld  farewell  and  raise 
the  headache  cure  to  his  lips.  W  e  all  remembered  how, 
in  “  The  Dancing  Girl,”  when  Mr.  Tree  w'as  in  the  like 
extremity,  Miss  Norreys  slid  down  the  banisters  and 
seized  the  fatal  goblet  at  the  last  moment.  We  were 
therefore  not  surprised  to  see  Miss  Marion  Terry  come 
back.  Since  it  was  Miss  Terry’s  objection  to  marrying 
a  man  with  less  than  five  thousand  a  year  that  had  given 
.  Dick  his  excuse  for  his  crime,  the  attitude  of  pure 
derision  in  which  we  should  otherwise  have  contemplated 
the  heroine’s  reappearance  was  suspended  in  view  of  the 
possibility  that  the  play  might  after  all  end  heroically 
by  the  lady  insisting  on  sharing  the  poison,  and  the 
two  dying  together  by  their  own  condemnation,  Rosmers- 
holmwise.  But  Mr.  Jerome  knew  better  than  that. 
Miss  Terry  did  her  duty  according  to  Mr.  Jerome’s 
lights — the  footlights.  She  weaned  her  lover  from  his 
fell  purpose,  and  promised  to  go  across  the  seas  with 
him  and  begin  a  new  life  regardless  of  income.  At 
which  unspeakable  crisis  of  Mr.  Jerome  s  attempt  to 
hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  the  curtain  fell. 

I  find  it  very  hard  to  believe  that  Mr.  Jerome,  in 
writing  this  play,  or  Mr.  Willard  in  producing  it,  had 
.any  other  object  than  to  make  money  in  the  cheapest 
possible  way.  So  hard,  in  fact,  that  I  shall  not  try  to 
believe  it.  No  doubt  I  shall  be  told  that 

“  The  drama’s  laws  the  drama’s  patrons  give  ; 

And  those  who  live  to  please  must  please  to  live.” 

But  you  cannot  get  out  of  an  argument  by  simply  telling 
:i  lie  in  a  heroic  couplet.  The  drama  s  laws  the  drama  s 
natrons  do  not  give,  nor  ever  can  give  :  that  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  dramatist,  and  of  the  dramatist  alone. 
Nor  need  anvbody  “please  to  live”  :  on  the  contrary, 
the  person  who  is  willing  to  do  anything  to  please 
everybody  is  a  universally  and  deservedly  despised  and 
disastrous  person.  The  public  cannot  do  without  the 
theatre;  and  the  actor  and  the  dramatist  are  therefore  in 
a  position  to  insist  on  honourable  terms.  The  managers 
who  are  at  present  flinging  all  professional  honour  and 
artistic  faith  to  the  winds  by  competing  with  one  another 
as  to  who  shall  secure  the  vulgarest  and  foolishest  play 
are  no  more  under  any  compulsion  to  do  so  than  Sir 
Henry  Irving  is  to  swallow  swords,  balance  straws  on 
his  nose,  or  bounce  up  through  star-traps.  Suppose 
Sir  Henry  were  to  join  the  ignoble  scramble  after  big 
pecuniary'  successes,  and  to  abandon  the  comparatively 
high  ground  on  which  he  is  now  securely  planted,  what 
would  be  the  result?  Only  that  on  the  low  ground  he 
would  be  easily  beaten  by  the  music-halls  ;  so  that  he 
would  debauch  his  audiences  only  to  lose  them. 
That  is  just  what  too  many  of  our  managers  are 
doing  at  the  present  time.  They  deliberately  select 
melodramas  of  the  Surrey  and  Marylebone  types, 
and  engage  first-rate  performers  to  present  them  at 
west  end  houses  at  west  end  prices.  In  due  course 
these  pieces  are  sent  “on  tour”  through  the  provinces. 
Now  “the  provinces”  include  suburban  London  ;  and 
al  this  very  moment  the  people  who  like  shoddy  melo¬ 
drama  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  if  they  do  their 
ptay'going  at  the  suburban  houses,  they'  can  see,  at 
reasonable  prices,  exactly  the  same  plays  as  they  are 
now  paying  exorbitant  prices  to  see  worse  acted  at  u'est 
end  houses.  Take  this  play  of  Mr.  Jerome  s,  The 
Rise  of  Dick  Halward.”  The  part  of  Dick,  from  its 
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ridiculous  invocation  of  Mephistopheles  in  the  first  act 
to  its  sham  farewell  to  earth  in  the  last,  is  arrant  fustian, 
better  than  the  fustian  of  twenty  years  ago,  no  doubt, 
but  still,  judged  by  the  literary  and  artistic  standards  of 
to-day,  very  sorry  fustian.  Mr.  Willard  does  not  play 
it  more  effectively  than  a  strong  transpontine  leading 
man  would  :  he  plays  it  less  effectively.  As  to  Miss 
Marion  Terry',  I  could  name  half  a  dozen  young  ladies, 
not  to  be  compared  to  her  for  a  moment  in  artistic  povver 
and  accomplishment,  who  might  replace  her  with 
advantage  as  the  heroine.  The  part  in  her  hands  is 
only  a  bad  misfit.  Miss  Hughes,  Mr.  Esmond,  and 
the  rest  are  equally,  if  less  grotesquely,  thrown  away 
on  their  parts.  “  The  Prude’s  Progress  ”  was  far  more 
successfully'  represented,  not  only7  because  it  was  a  better 
play,  but  because  it  had  a  w'eaker  cast.  When  “The 
Rise  of  Dick  Halw'ard  ”  is  performed  by  actors  just  fit 
for  the  class  of  people  to  whose  level  the  play  has  been 
written  down,  it  will  go  ten  times  better  than  it  does  at 
the  Garrick,  although  the  sums  paid  to  the  leading  per¬ 
formers  will  be  less  by  about  five-sixths. 

In  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde’s  “  Ideal  Husband”  there  was  a 
remarkable  scene  in  which  the  fraudulent  Cabinet 
Minister  reproached  his  wife  with  idealizing  and  wor¬ 
shipping  his  moral  virtues  instead  of  loving  his  very 
self  as  he  loved  her.  This  so  exactly.suits  Mr.  Jerome’s 
sentimental  pessimism  that  he  flourishes  it  in  a  crude 
state  all  over  his  love  scenes.  The  lady  reproves  Dick 
for  loving  her  in  spite  of  her  demerits:  he  replies  by 
laboriously  explaining  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde’s  point  to  her, 
thereby  very  effectually  reducing  it  to  absurdity. 
Fortunately  4or  the  play,  Mr.  Jerome  has  a  vein  of 
shrew'd  fun,  and  has  discovered  that  in  working  the 
familiar  but  safe  stage  trick  of  denouement  by  coinci¬ 
dence,  the  long  arm  cannot  be  too  long,  in  spite  of  the 
certainty  that  the  critics  will  immediately  fill  up  their 
notices  with  futile  complaints  of  improbability.  So  what 
with  Mr.  Jerome’s  jokes,  and  his  manipulation  of  a  camera 
and  a  microscope,  the  play  passes  the  time.  But  it  is  as 
much  inferior  to  “  The  Prude’s  Progress  ”  as  that  play,  1 
hope,  will  prove  to  Mr.  Jerome’s  next. 

In  order  to  fully  realize  how  bad  a  popular  play  can 
be,  it  is  necessary'  to  see  it  twice.  Messrs.  Morell  and 
Waller  gave  me  that  opportunity  by  reopening  the 
Shaftesbury  last  Monday  with  Mr.  Carton’s  “Home 
Secretary.”  Mr.  Waller,  unfortunately,  had  such  a 
devastating  cold  that  I  forgot  to  criticize  his  acting  in 
my  anxiety'  about  his  health.  Highly  as  I  have  always 
appreciated  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham’s  power  as  an  actor, 

I  doubt  if  I  ever  did  him  complete  justice  until  I  saw 
him  replaced  as  Duncan  Trendel  by  Mr.  Fred  Terry. 
Yet  I  cannot  help  rather  liking  Mr.  Terry  and  Miss 
Neilson  :  after  all,  perhaps  acting  would  spoil  them. 
Miss  Lottie  Venne’s  bag  of  tricks,  though  infallibly 
effective,  did  not  console  me  for  the.  acting  of  Miss  Mary 
Moore  ;  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Ayres  might  almost  as  well 
have  been  Miss  Fanny  Coleman  in  “  Dick  Halward, 
for  all  the  success  she  had  in  persuading  me  that  elderly 
ladies  in  society  (or  out  of  it)  ever  talked  and  comporte 
themselves  in  her  fashion  anywhere  but  on  the  stage.  Mr. 
Kemble  w'as  a  decided  acquisition  as  the  Solicitor- 
General  ;  and  Miss  Millett,  Mr.  Sidney  Brough,  and  Mr. 
Brookfield,  were  as  amusing  as  before.  But  the  perform¬ 
ance,  for  some  reason,  was  a  perfunctory  one  ;  and  the 
scruples  of  the  Home  Secretary’s  wife  were  more 
ridiculous  on  a  second  hearing  than  any  one  could  have 
believed.  At  the  Criterion  there  was  an  atmosphere  of 
conviction  about  the  piece  :  here,  it  seemed  to  me,  there 
wras  an  atmosphere  of  incredulity.  At  all  events,  at  t  le 
end  of  the  second  act  I  tried  the  atmosphere  outside, 
and  did  not  change  it  again  that  evening.  G.  B.  S. 

life  insurance  AS  AN  INVESTMENT.— XV. 

Class  Offices.— A  Respectable  Trio. 

THE  life  insurance  offices  hitherto  criticized  in  these 
1  columns  are  practically  open  to  every  one  who  can 
pass  the  medical  examination.  There  are,  however, 
three  societies  which  are  confined  to  certain  classes  of 
the  community.  Consequently  their  power  for  good  or 
evil  is  materially  restricted,  and  their  affairs  are  not  of 
much  interest  to  the  general  public.  But  it  so  happens 
that  all  these  three  societies  are  exceedingly  well  con- 
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fveCshoulddaeXCe^^nal,{  PrOSPerous  I  and  it  is  right  that 

•hold  out  Th?  m  are  u"?ware  of  the  advantages  they 
M  .  ,  i  te  offices  to  which  we  refer  are  the  “Clerp-v 


tion.’ 
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will  not  be  alto^th  “»ceive  that  our  remarks 

professional*  F  therPalatabIe  to  certain  of  our  quasi- 
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are  is  follows?3111'0'1’  the  P^Fects  offered  to  investors 


A?e  Age 

at  when 

Entry,  payable. 

Annual 
Premium 
on  Policy 
for  jCiooo. 

Premiums 
accumu¬ 
lated  at  2J 
per  cent 
compound 
,  interest. 

Policy  and 
Bonus  at 
Maturity. 

|  Sum  rc. 

|  turned  in 
excess  of 
total 

1  premiums 
paid. 

Gain  as 
compared 
with  a  2} 
per  cent 
invetment 

35  jo 

35  6o 

25  |  6o 

C  r.  d. 
67  IO  O 
40  I  8 

27  3  4 

JC 

1241 

1403 

1529 

& 

I3CX3 

ISOO 

1700 

/T 

287 

498 

749 

£. 

59 

97 
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^1  uajjtuus  takes  the  case  u  of  a  nprcnn  • 
in  the  year  ending  31  May  180-  !.  person  msuring 

-next  birthday,  for  /Tooo^fn  ’  ■  V  •?  age  °f  thirty 
or  on  his  attaining  the  age  of  six!?  ?her  at  bis  death 
rate  of  bonus  to  be  infS.fi*  i7'  Assuming  the  above 
would  be  made  to  thTTum »  "  ,add,,io"  of  £'<*> 
further  addition  of  /.too  at  each??  ’n  18961  and  a 
bonus.  If  he  attai?ed“  .nCf';4^SrCtluem  division  of 
would  be  as  follows  : 


Sum  originally  assured 
Bonuses  thereon 
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Total  sum  payable  at  age  sixtv  Ac 
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not  die  younn-  and  1  “•  and  connections  may 

wives’  nephews  mfghe  conceivfbf,  MST'i"’ll'V  a"d 
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our  readers  what  seems  to  We  have  only  to  tell 

supposing  that  they  a?  in  a  n??  ^  them’ 

Clergy  Mutual  office  wf, I  P0sd,0°  to  «cure  it.  The 
itself  For  the  r«t  ’  n°ndoubt- be  able  to  look  after 
Established  Church  that  raeflect^  h,&h  credit  on  the 
patrons  the  Archbishons  nfr  S°C,e*y  wh,ch  ’’as  for  its 
president  the  Bislion  of  f  f^anterbury  and  ^’ork,  for  its 

Dean  nf  U’nti  P  London,  and  for  its  chairman  the 

^ean  of  VV  estminster,  should  be  so  admirably  conducted 


The  operations  of  the  University  Life  Office,  whieh  is 

the  senior  by  four  years  of  the  Clergy  United 

restricted  to  Lmbers  of  the  Un.  vers,.,  es ;of  the Untied 
Kingdom  and  public  school  men.  The ,f°C1  t  L 
recently  declared  a  phenomenal  bonus,  which,  if  it 
maintained,  will  yield  the  following  results  on  an  endow- 
ment  insurance 


Age 

at 

Entry. 

Age 

when 

payable. 

Annual 
Premium 
on  Policy 
for  £  1000. 

Premiums 
accumu¬ 
lated  at  i\ 
per  cent 
compound 
interest. 

Policy  and 
Bonus  at 
Maturity. 

Sum  re¬ 
turned  in 
excess  of  1 
total 

premiums 

paid. 

Gain  as 
compared 
with  a  i\ 
per  cent 
investment. 

35 

35 

1  25 

OOO 

£  s-  d- 
68  13  4 

[  40  10  0 

j  27  1  8 

£ 

1262 

1418 

1525 

£ 

1360 
1600 
|  1840 

£ 

33° 

587 

892 

£ 

98 

!  182 
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According  to  this  table,  the  prospect  - 

are  even  better  than  in  the  Clergy  Mutual  Office 
are  even  0  ,-rm<;iderable  nor 


are  even  better  than  in  tne  wieig.y  ,  -  f 

it  is  important  to  notice  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  profits  shown  in  the  accounts  of  the  University 
Office  is  due  to  the  writing  up  of  securities,  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  which,  although  defensible  enough,  cannot 
obviously  be  continued  indefinitely.  We  should  be 
sorry,  therefore,  to  encourage  any  one  to  hope  for 
results  as  favourable  as  those  shown  above.  It  seems 

almost  invidious  to  make  comparisons  between  two 

offices  both  of  which  are  so  excellent,  bu*  a[® 

inclined  to  think  that  a  man  who  is  at  liberty  to 
enter  either  of  them  would  do  wisely  in  choosing  the 
Clergy  Mutual  ;  first,  because  the  ratio  of  expenses  to 
premium  income  is  only  6  per  cent,  as  against  13  per 
cent  in  the  University  Office  ;  secondly,  because  the  share 
holders  in  the  latter  office  absorb  one-tenth  of  the  profits 
(equivalent  to  another  \\  per  cent  of  the  premium  in¬ 
come)  while  the  Clergy  Mutual  policyholders,  of  course, 

have  the  whole  of  their  profits  for  themselves;  and 
-  .  ...  1  mfprp.st  earned  by  tne 
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offices  In  other  words,  a  man  obtains  his  life  insurance 

bonuses  do  not  improve  in  the  near  future.  Q  c  .  ’ 

besides  being  capable  men  of  business,  are  also  notorious 
for  ting  long —-although  perhaps,  quite  so  long  as 

an  English  clergyman. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

-the  Money  Market  was  quiet  during  the  past  week, 
1  and  day-to-day  loans  were  easily  procurable  at  4  per 
ce„tandFodra5shor.  periods  on^i  centja^asked. 

SrConline^ranr^rrncrease  of  trade  it possible 
there  may  presently  be a  mem  the  value; of  me  ^ 

Con^were “noted  on  Thursday  at  107I  for  money  and 
^  L  the  account.  The  Bank-rate  ts  unchanged. 

s«"ef  colorial  Bank  of  New  Zealand  probably  means 
that^a  Itesh  New  Zealaird^aii  wdl^be^short^p^upon 

the  t  of  the  Colony  have  again  come  to  the  rescue  of  an 

EitrebeiSi?c:^^  ^  isthiTexvy 

public  spirit  would  carry  them. 


But 


have  the  whole  Oi  men  irwuio  *  -  .  •  „ 

thirdly,  because  the  rate  of  interest  earned .by  the  Qn  the  stock  Exchange  b^ines^sjnacttv^ow^g 


thirdly,  because  tne  r<uc  111  ,  , 

University  Office,  owing  to  the  valuing-up  already  men¬ 
tioned,  is  now  somewhat  less  than  that  earne  y  i 
rival.  But  we  would  not  be  understood  in  any  way  to 
decry  a  society  which  we  believe  to  be  in  all  essentials 
ablv  and  worthily  conducted,  and  which  among  other 
guarantees  of  good  faith,  has  the  Prime  Minister  on  its 
board  of  directors.  The  number  of  really  Sood  Pr°‘ 
prietary  offices  is  so  small  that  we  are  the  more  ready  to 
applaud  a  good  one  when  we  find  it.  It  is  worth  noticing 
that  this  society  does  about  one-fifth  as  much  business 
as  the  “  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society,  and  pay s. at 
least  five  times  as  large  a  bonus.  So  much  for  the  size 
of  an  office  as  a  criterion  of  its  merits  .  A  unlve^slt>  ° 
public  school  man  in  search  of  an  investment  at  once 
sound  and  profitable  can  easily  do  worse  with  ^  money 
than  effect  an  endowment  insurance  with  the  Lniversity 
Life  Office.  If  a  little  more  vigour  and  enterprise  were 
infused  into  the  management,  we  should  say  that 
could  scarcely  do  better.  _  .  ..  ,  ,  •  s 

The  Friends’ Provident  Institution,  established  in  1  <  j>  > 

is  the  last  of  this  highly  respectable  trio.  It  is  open  only 
to  Quakers  and  their  relatives.  Those  who  are  familia 
with  the  business  methods  of  the  Society  of  F  riends  need 
hardly  to  be  told  that  the  management  of  this  societj 
leaves  little  to  be  desired.  Endowment  insurances 
with  profits,  however,  have  not  long  been  issued,  and 

the  compound  bonus  of  24s.  per  cent  per  annum  declared 

in  1892  seems  low  by  comparison  with  the  liberal  treat¬ 
ment  accorded  to  whole-life  insurers,  even  when  due 
allowance  is  made  for  the  exceptionally  moderate  rates 
of  premium.  We  append  our  usual  examples  : 


ttS=25«»*i 

’•*S  "“TStlSJW*  f 

some  months,  was  £  p  ous.  On  Wednesday 

demand  cause'd  a  partial  rally  in  them.  As  for^the  bulk 
TTte’French  'banks’ctmnected'u^i’min^ng  transaddons 

myster.es  of  South  African  ^  severest  dr„p. 


Age 

at 

Entry. 

Age 

when 

payable. 

Annual 
Premium  on 
Policy  for 

A 1000. 

Premiums 
accumu¬ 
lated  at 
per  cent 

compound 

interest. 

Policy  and 
Bonus  at 
Maturity. 

Sum  re¬ 
turned  in 
excess  of 
total 

premiums 

paid. 

Loss  as 
compared  1 
with  a  2.\  1 
per  cent 
investment. 

£»  1 

35 

1  35 

1  25 

5° 

60 

60 

£  s.  d. 

65  l8  4 

39  8  4 

27  1 1  8 

£ 

1211 

1380 

1553 

£ 

1191 

1338 

i5°3 

£ 

202 

353 

538 

20 

I  42 

1  50 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  owmg  io  mv  u-  - 

r  these  Dolicies  contain  more  of  the  insurance 

and  leTs  of'  the  investment  element  than  those  of  most 


repurchases  otieauing  F  in  the  evening, 

morning  and  a  part  <  ,  /  n1ace  at  the  present 

lillUldea,;0nwereUCmoTe  'teeque'it  "let “  o^ld  b^  some 
chance  of  reaching  a  reasonable  level  of  prices. 

Three  hundred  thousand  shares  of  an  American  com- 
the  -  Anaconda  Copper  Mine,”  which  were  bought 

by  Messrs.  Rothschild  and  their  ‘‘  Exploration  Company^ 

at  about  par,  say  Am  and  sy  n  d  ^ated  r  (or  the 

duced  on  the  Stock  Exchange  on  Monday  at  *7 

bteftt  of  trustful  and 

tion  of  the  company  was  mar.^  7  as  the  absence 
°ff  of  a  premium  from 

the’undemvritertq  instead  of  their  being  paid  a  commis- 

sion  for  their  risk. 

The  prices  of  Home  Railway; 

in  sympPatby  »uth  the  SjjJhWh-f  Market- 
SiSS  bneth  'teturnskttere 

tor?.  Little  business  vva  done  »-  fresh  gjld 

which  were  adversely  afTe(de  y  advance  of  the  ex¬ 
shipments,  in  consequence  of  the  a«' aac 


2-5  October,  1895. 


in  oronrl  4  °nf°n^  Investment  bonds  were,  however, 
ead  -  ,'n  ,  The  Forei?n  market  was  depressed 

tore  later  e  "  by  Pans  seNing,  but  recovered  its 
SiU  er  i  on«  °'ving:  to  the  rally  in  South  African  shares. 

per  ounce*  ^  W&S  quoted  on  Thursday  at  3o|d. 
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r,  -rJrUti?:’,haf  discovered  that  the  thirty-six  “Gold” 

capital  of'?  6  PrinCe’S  G°ld  Mines*  Limited,  with  a 
ari  •  was  formed  some  time  ago  to 

-4-0  originally  sold  and  transferred  for  the  sum 

spectacle  ofSh‘  “Tru,th,  is  at  the  prodigious 

P  .  ^  °*  Promoters  plunder  here  unfolded.  But  our 

modesT^T'  4Ca,rCely  realizes  that  it  only  b}  such 

enabled  tn  p6  de  r?  thlS  that  the  poor  Promoter  is 
o  h\e  a  life  of  even  moderate  ease. 


NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 


The  “  Bread  Union  ”  Gang. 


their  schemes  and  their  supporters. 

thJ“CBereadei*0-me>.neU  devel°pments  in  the  history  of 
Edward^ It  would  appear  that  '.Mr. 
none  too  fa™  ’  \ f0™Pan.v-promoting  solicitor,  who  is 
too/a\ourably  known  in  the  City  of  London  is 

and  lames  kS  ,Harris°n .  Ai^«'orth,  Samuel  Wickens, 

in  siveTJnhh  -h'eilA  the‘r  Present  enterprises  as  he  was 
n  sev  eral  of  their  old  ones.  It  is  not  paving  Mr  Beale  a 

compliment  to  say  that  the  mere  fact  of  hts  once  more 
hasaTaJn?^  ^  these  individuals  shows  that  the  gang 
Mr  Fd «  ,  ?Rn  1  ?0g  r°0t  in  London-  As  we  have  laid* 
-Bread  rnio?  “  ^  “"f««»rably  known,  and  the 
With  Mr  Beat  ♦  Pr°4°te[S  becom*  more  dangerous 
so  w,  i;  t0  gUlde  them*  We  cannot  spare  the 

sfo  k  SLC5?1  t0  P"at  a  Iist  of  Mr-  LealCs  joint- 

b4  the>‘  have  been  many  and 
. s  c  d’  without  exception,  dubious.  The 

Mr  Ed°u  tbeGffi^la!  Receiver  upon  the  bankruptcy  of 
‘I  ,8»  and  his  references  io  Mr 
The  Off?-  i  d  c?nduct»  inmish  instructive  reading 
?eCe'ler  Said  that  the  employed 

nrn?,  !  AinduUCe  the  public  to  subscribe  to  companies 

c  d  he^  ,nSe!f,thrOUgh  the  medium  of  a  print 
andii  h  Financial  Critic”  (since  happily  extinct  . 

a  svstemr^TdnC,eS-  controIled  by  him,  were  all  “part  of 

M  Si  mePttl0n  00  HiS  Part’  35  Wel1  as  of  Laud.” 

Reefs  LimheH  t  'TY  promotion  is  the  Barberton 
n  „  ’  Limited,  to  which,  as  a  “no  prospectus”  com- 

•iomas  •»*>  necessarily  un- 

•  irr*  1  e  aw hSVr! 

r/  of  .h°n^,n  r,  ,iCU  nrS>  RcP°rts'  Plans,  &c. 
un  7  C,aims  ‘  Pride  of  Paris’  Blocks 

We  have  ’nVI,  by  thS  .Barbert°n  Reefs,  Limited.- 
we  na\e  no  hesitation  in  calling  those  “  narticn- 

the**  shares^in  ^h"5’  K 'k  a§  abso,ute|y  worthless  as 
prove  to  thr^  l  Barbfton  R«fs,  Limited,  will 

am  of  them  We°  f°°hsh  en°Ugh  t0  Purchase 
berton  £,*?'  U  ,  ,are  ?orry  to  see  uP°n  this  Bar- 
berton  Reef  pamphlet  the  names  of  Major-General 

Bates  as  chairman  ;  Messrs.  Brown,  Janson  I  t Co  „ 

so^ZrJ  aweMeSS?-  A'  Thomson  &  Co  as 
solicitors.  We  must  point  out  that  bankers  like 

^^^^»na”dt^thosethnarnesiCshoifld 

jfiffisss vt  rssas  ex 

deferred  viz.^  **  haVC  within  the  past  fe«  weeks 
ThC  Limited6  C°rporation  of  Western  Australia, 

“an"an’s  Excelsior  Gold  Mines,  Limited. 

The  Pi  Ibarra  United  Gold  Mines,  Limited. 

loeJRme  may  be  said  of  Messrs.  W.  A 
Thomson  &  Co.,  solicitors;  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Bentley 
broker  and  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  ;  of  Ma  or- 
General  Bates  ;  and  (as  directors)  of  nearly  all  the  persons 

menSb  "fuTi65  W*  gaVCfim  °Urf  IaSt  issue-  Can  these  gentle- 

7putaiion  /  aAWar?J.  nrSt  °f  aW’  of  Mr  Edward  Beale’s 
putation  .  Are  they  aware  that  the  “  Bread  Union  ” 

of  the  notorious  Ainsworth,  Kotchie,  and  Wickens  was 


years^‘\erFth^veStand  c^uelJest  company  frauds  of  recent 
Lord  cS‘T  !ha' 11  »■ as  b>  th.  merest  chance- 

foe  their  victLs-that  theff' Lead  Un"on°Dmderati0n 

£3  ‘bolrJustiy  merited  punishment  of  pe"al  servL 
Ind  '  .-  'ft'*"""  Bates,  for  example,  has  had  a  jo"  l 

served in  eh"  d'«tnguished  military  career  :  he 
battle  of  HvH  K  aamPa'»n  “f  1S43.  was  present  at  the 
fipldd  V  HCderabad>  and  commanded  with  distinction  a 

Rewa  Kan^t  '"sTuT  ^  ^  “  "ba 
officer  like  this^,lt»vs'his^honouraWe  name^o  be^hnked 

m  close  association  with  those  of  a  gang  of  disreputable 

j; . s 

Citv^fM  Beale  should  again  raise  their  heads  inThe 
Ct}  of  London  and  endeavour  to  foist  their  worthless 

jbljTrV0"  thf  P“blic'.but  that  they  should  be 

feta 

necessary  S,TPani?S'  ^  trUSt  that  k  wil1  not  be 
necessarj  for  us  to  again  remind  them  that— whether 

as  gentlemen  or  ordinarj-  business  men-there  is  only 

one  honourable  course  open  to  them. 


No  Prospectus  ”  Companies. 

"e  have  the  following  additions  to  make  to  our 

umle'rtakmgs’j  SHe^  'iS‘S  °f  ‘heSe  UnSafe  a"d 

PnM  lrt°a  S?nsols>  Limited.  Capital  ^too.ooo. 

Gold  Lands  Corporation,  Limited.  Capital  Sj-^.ooo 

JUnCtl°n  Reef5'  Li^'fi  Ca^Si 

Simpson’s  Lever  Chain,  Limited.  Capital  d?2=o  ooo 

Limijed  r’  C1ai-n  (F°re«n  and  CofoASj; 
Limited.  Capital  ^1,000,000. 

hr^  ?nDC°unSOls’  Limited.  *s,  of  course,  an  own 
brother  t°  Barberton  Reefs,  Limited,  a  company  to  which 

these  eonT  ‘meS  referred  We  understand  that  both 

these  concerns  are  promoted  by  Mr.  Edward  Beale  the 

veil  known  and  highly  respected  city  solicitor  whom 
we  mention  above.  This  circumstance  alone  render^ 
criticism  unnecessary.  The  Gold  Lands  Corporation  is 

wifh^Ihe  T  °f  * In  cHerbert  -M°iL  whose  connection 
Mnnt  h  dlsastrous  Sapphire  and  Rubv  Company  of 
merrm-113  should  not  be  overlooked.  According  to'  the 
memorandum  of  association  of  this  company,  a  number 
of  persons  are  said  to  have  subscribed  for  the  sin¬ 
gular  quantitj  of  1006  shares  each.  Among  these  we 

Newr  AlVor6  u°f  M"  T‘  F°rbeS’  °f  the  G-tral 

•  Senc\,  who  is  also  a  director  of  that  un¬ 
promising  project,  the  Cheque  Bank,  Limited,  as  well  as 

statSC7  *  equally  curious  undertakings.  It  is 
stated  that  the  whole  ^255,000  of  this  Company’s 
capital  has  been  “  privately  ”  subscribed,  but,  according 

?<VSie,7em0rtndrmu0f  associaLon  just  referred  to,  onlv 
£66,j96  worth  of  shares  have  been  applied  for,  and  i't 

paid  fo°r‘  aTbf  "T  fny,  °f  ,hese  ha«  been  jcluallv 
paid  for.  Although  a  little  more  plausible  in  character 

han  some  of  the  other  “no  prospectus”  companies 

desire^Tlmod  .CV,dentIy  Promoted  with  theP  same 
des.re  to  hoodwink  investors.  Of  the  Simpson’s  Lever 

th^,Q-COmpa.n,?S  n°  PartlcuIars  are  vouchsafed,  except 

ion  ZPrMCVer  Chain  is  a  reaUy  wonderful  inv£ 
ion  and  that  the  capital  of  each  Company  (amounting 

,  *-  aggregate  to  £1 ,250,000)  has  been  “  privateh' ” 

“bSC.r'b'd-  •  bardly  appear  to  have  bfen  neces- 

items  of  ini  °  ,  '-  a;V  t0  gWe  the  Pub,ic  even  these 

items  of  interesting  information  ;  but  the  fact  th-n 

~S.^ftS  f‘  bein«  mada  t.  dispose  of  somi 
Of  those  “privately  subscribed”  shares  may  possibly 
explain  the  necessity.  y  Poss,DI> 


Brookman’s  Gold  Exploration  and  Finance 
Association  of  Western  Australia,  Limited. 


thp'  rlr^2'  6  bad  °Ur  ‘Attention  drawn  to  this  company, 
C  Circumstances  attending  the  inception  of  which 
arc  somewhat  remarkable.  The  capital  of  the  company 
,s  &I25'°oo,  in  250,000  shares  of  ros.  each,  and  there 
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appeared  in  the  “  Financial  News  "  of  the  ^  lost.,  a 

full-page  Stag  that 

directors,  &c.  of  t  P  *  ,  and  largely  over- 

“  L5°’TdShateDara”nsuch  “particulars”  were  only 
published  fof‘ ‘  ^’information  of  the  public.”  In  view 
of  this  high-falutin’  P™"™^ 

unfortunate  that  there  shouW  : *PPe*r  ctuS  ”  of  this 

^hinSt^S’>dT^ado=  began  by 
unique  associatio  .  .  ,•  t  the  company 

stating  that  the  subscript  on  list  ^  and  wFould 
“  opened  ”  at  ten  o’clock  on  the  ^rd  inst  ,  then 

close  for  London  and  couTj,d  tvpe  t£t  ■’«  xoo.ooo 
proceeded  to  announce  >n  b°  d  P  bgen  •  ately 

shares  of  the  present  i^ueh^s  brought  face  to  face 

subscribed  fcr.  _  romnanv  which  on 

with  a  singular  state  o  n?£  ‘  ,  and  “  largely  over- 
Tuesday  had  150,000  ^ares  issued,  and  y 

subscribed,”  had  on  fresh  sub- 

“  privately  "  subscribed,  an^o  doubt  the  appearance 

'rhoTh'ofThese  announcements  was  due  to  some 
mistake  on  the  part 

what  a  peep  behind  t  -  ..  ,  uere  ;s  an  excellent 

illus"  a.tf  oSf  te°Uwaye  fn  whiih  certain  joint-stock 
schemes  are  foisted  upon  an  unwary  public. 


s 


CORRESPONDEN  CE. 
the  proposed  compliment  to 

JOURNALISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Lymington,  Hants,  21  October,  1895. 
ro  _ a  rumour  is  being  circulated,  through  the  Press 

‘^eMirni°  wh^lfeiMt^has 

s  ss'S 

Surely,  this  mig  g  enough  the  most  obvious 

SVa"re  often, he  ra"?«oL  discerned,  even  by  Prime 

1  having  SK 

editorship,  are  famous,  and  the  Friday  number  of  he 
“  Pall  Mall  Gazette,”  containing  her  column  of  t 
“  Wares  of  Autolycus,”  is  scarcely  less  so.  Among 

T  pccinp1  or  Hcsfd  could  have  written  1  • 

Meynell  has  afso  political  claims,  without  which  jour¬ 
nalism  would  probably  not  be  considered  as  consWuti  g 

a  primary  claim  to  the  Laureateship  ,  and  these  claims 
are  exactly  such  as  ought  to  recommend  her  to  the 
sympathy  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  colleagues.  She  is 
well  known,  to  perhaps  the  largest  and  most  influenUa 
circle  of  literary  men  and  women  in  London,  to  combi 
strong  Radical  principles  with  equally  vigorous  Tory 
tastes  the  most  charming  attitude  towards  politics 
which  a  woman  can  possibly  assume,  and  that  wh'ch 
subserves  Conservatism  in  the  only  way  practmabie  m 

•  c*  1.  of  bcinsf  srovcrncd  r&thcr  ny 

heTrt  thai?  by  tfe  head  Mrs”  Mevnell,  Indeed,  does 
!,ot  write  much  on  politics,  bu,  Lord  Salisbury  must  be 
aware  of  the  importance  of  ingratiating  a  lady,  who  y 
every  intellectual  and  personal  quality  aud  accotJJP  ^ 
ment  is  better  fitted  than  any  other  woman  m  England 
to  form  the  heart  and  life  of  a  great  literary  and  political 

to  the  subsidiary  or  accidental  claim  °f  ^£ 
poet  if  it  be  true  that  Mr.  Swinburne  and  Mr.  V\  illia 
Mo  bis  would  not  accept  the  Laureateship,  any  other 
fnnointment  but  that  which  I  am  suggesting  would  be 

*  vr  ft  dons  •  and  a  Government,  even  with  a  majorit}  o 
^  cannot  afford  to  be  ridiculous.  No  competent 

Sr,  of  poetry  will  maintain  that  any  woman  has 


ever  surpassed,  if.  any  woman  has  over  equalled  Mr* 
Meynell  as  a  poetess  I  friends  and 

my  opinion  ,  it  is  tha  .  rarest  and  finest ; 

and^e’ophriori  cjoL^  men, ^expressed^in^  private^  and 

^“VeSe^this^s  poem  stave  gone 
though  three  editions,  while  a  fourth  is  on  tne  P 
appearing.  reasons  for  the  expediency  of 

There  remain  4  Traill  has  enumerated 

the  appointment  1  sugges  .  •  j ■  ^  h  does  not 

seventy- two  living  rn.no r  poets.  I  thmk  he 

mention  Mrs  Meynell  .  Laureate, 

a°n”d  fca“n  ‘assuTe  ££.  SaUsbury  that  if  he 

one  but  Mrs  Meynell,  he  will  bn  e  ^  ^  more 

hornets  about  his  head.  _  name  of  myself  and  my 

or  less  journalists,  and,  in  th  .  j  can  pr0mise 

seventy-one  brother  journa -  ^  P  f  ;t,  unless  he 

him  that  he  will  never  hear  the Mast  o  ^  ^  at 
silences  us  by  nominating  a  Lwre  our 

least  will  protect  her  and,  indirectly,  nu 

stin?S'„  u  4.  he  more  graceful  and  opportune 

Finally,  what  could  be  g  and  the  age  in 

than  that  the  reign  of  the  besto  ^  world-s  attention  as 
would  be  just.— I  am,  Sir,  yours^E’NTRY  Patm0re. 


THE  STORY  OF  FORMOSA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 


Devizes,  21  October,  1895. 

Ctd  __Thp  annexation  of  Formosa  will  have  conse- 

Sfwi7b7betttrVd“velopedh; 

railways  constructed,  and  commerce  promoted.  I 

be  hoped  also  ‘hat  some  one  be  enc^ 

long  ago.  a  he  Pro^ee^ing;  nen_which  will  find  hos- 
comprised  a  paper  fro  P  . ■  b  Geographical 

nitalitv  in  the  next  number  of  the  bcottisn  f 

pitaiuy  i»  ,  cUptches  of  scenery,  tne 

Society  s  Journal,  but  tl  Romanized  Pepowhan 

"  D^Mde  has  told  us  a  good  deal  about  Formosa  in  his 
ably  made.  The w  y  Dutch  occupation  must  have 

Pepowhan  shows  that  .  .  ,  ied  to  surmise 

been  more  thorough  than  l-^dTry  ch^aoter 

from  its  brevity  ^Ld  ItTs Td>  thaf X  interesting 
%££$%&  (hsint’erred  ’irf  t>he  Government  library 

and  elsewhere,  in  Amsterdam.  advent 

,,  is  curious,  in  the  meantime,  to  note .hat  t  ^ 

of  the  Dutch  was  assoaatedw'thatrD  i(.Ja]apanese 

by  Japan.  Hear  Du  Haiae  .  „  The  corn- 

squadron  came  upon  the  coas  ,  uncujtivated,  a 

mander,  finding  the  coun  r>  ,  a  ^  seJze  upon 

place  proper  for  settling  a  co  ony,  -  men  with  orders 
it ;  and  to  that  end  left  there  a  p.  >  execution  of  his 
to  get  information  necessary  to  th  -  .  h 

des|n.  About  the  Formosa  ?  and 

way  to  or  from  Japan  \  ^  t^e  same  con- 

her  people,  impressed  apparen^^^  ^  stipulating 

viction,  asked  permission  could  cover  with  an 

only  for  so  much  ground  as  they  could ^co 
ox-hide.  Permission  given,  they,  ot  cou^  ^  ^  b£ 

Dido  by  cutting  it  in.to.thb°nf**  h^gPat  the  trick  ;  and 

angry,  the  Japs  ended  >  ^elandia,  still  known  as  the 
this  was  the  origin  of  t  ort  /.elan  , 

^Ee^^c^^ead  Zu  «  ^  " 
r„C„U.Pa?UORcrneSviSlSrCsCayys  it  originated  in  the  P.sca- 
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f 


attracted  ha\in^  ffi.rst-  settled  on  Pihou- 

attracted  by  the  capacity  of  its  harbour,  Makun-— as 

a  station  for  trade  with  the  Chinese  mainland  ;  bu?  that 

the  Chinese  objected,  and  the  Dutch  consented  to  with 

draw  to  Formosa  on  the  understanding  that  commercial 

eLson'dfd  nof  ^  all°Ued-  The  ApaneseToTsome 

& 

th em seh-e^ ma's/e rsS of the^islaiKL ^  *°  tHe  °“tCh  foU"d 

ChLh'S^HS-f  the  ume  the  Manchus  were  conquering 
hina,  and  it  was  that  conquest  which  led,  indirecth 

.  .  he(^xPuls!or?  of  the  Dutch  not  long  after.  The  man 

the  fUFle  defied  Jt- 

Formosha  Tnl  id  ri  ‘°  ,ake  Passion  of 

schied  translated^  thim  TearVtif  5" ' '\-L°b- 

S  T*  arri'ed  "A* F°rt  Z^nd?a  Sly,^?' 
appeaJa^r  ”esnsoannd„:x“^eSb,t%«:«0’  T"  "W* 

5^»i.£?££s£2 

of^the  ene.m>'and°tv  ^re'a^rnost  a'l^nfercliessh^niassacred^ 

?ukeg7rZZb:U  °V A"*.'"1*  bat  ™  fo”edSS,aoCrcapi. 
f?rsb’  P»haps,  ™an’  mighT  hj«  been*  eTpectld- 

sonnCCh-  Hadk"°'V  consolidated  their  power.  His  -rand- 

ordered  to Pekingtmad^an  earlf  and  Formosa  beclme 
an  appanage  of  Fokhien.  3  became 

bee^  ™^ugees ^v^n^ befb r^fhe^artar0;!! vaslonh6 it 
pred ^^^'S"e*’SI”'<^omf  The" 

^thSo^tkkb  jasaa  certain  cK^f 
commn6  S6tt  ers  are  named)  and  these  aborigines  made 

■  t-rably,  during  their  march  from  north  to  south  The 

Ssrasr  Sn 

J  9  'T* 
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Of  discnminatior,  Rudyard  Kipling’s  poem,  “The  Native 

With  £S  HEST^tS1  the  ‘‘Times”  of  the7th  inst. 
tnip  •  ,  Mr-  Hutt°ns  thesis,  that  the  poet  is  the  onlv 

ins  w  ?as  iToTs:  s“ion  for  Sisare" 

PC  o  •  11  K,pnngs  verses  in  the  “Times”" 

so  agrePSf;a,eerrS,UbjeTh,°  illUStra!e  his  the™  th«  he 
°  errs-  The  poem  is  so  obscure  tint 

one  hterarv  journal  admitted  it  was  not  easy  to  aonre 

it  regarded  aanlannrni;dhfreSenled  !‘S  readeri  "'ilh  "hat 

cnlrvryf0  d  probable  explanation.  “A  -reat  diffi 

?TY^ a s“  i  “  “ ^ 

proceedsUO“nfhethvree  °f  TbeNative^Born/^he 

read  them  n  u  u  ^  a  P°sitive  initiation.  As  we 
read  them  our  hearts  beat  and  cheeks  -low  and  a  hi 

bee  S  ST Te  KMiJ B°™- "  “  -a>d 
“Times”  a?  I  n  how  many  readers  of  the 

which  the  Monday  week  experienced  the  thrill 

Hutton  Th^hk^  °f  the  P°em  occasioned  in  Mr 
a  uotent  h'S  P°em>  Which  has  aPPealed  in  such 

is  sure  “hTnn-f  ?  sensitive  Mr.  Hutton  will,  he 
effect  qnm  a'®  Its. effect  on  public  opinion.”  But  this 
it  bernmPParentf’  not  to  be  immediate;  for  “before 
vay 'Tlr  SZU ,ar  ‘n  ',he  °rdi"ar>'  it  will  work  i  s 
iSinJIh  r"  Predlcts,  “  into  the  minds  first  of  the 

'■The^a^^n^d.is'ahe^in^o, 


FEUDAL  ENGLAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 


MR.  R.  H.  HUTTON  ON  MR.  KIPLING’S 
NEW  POEM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  22  October ,  1895. 

.»  The  appearance  in  the  “Snpriotnr » 
months  ago  of  Mr.  William  vv-  »  fPectator  some 

el  eg]  a  cs^t  anzasTofW  ‘^eas^rab^UnfTr’iorn,  the 

Hutton  in  the  “  Spectator.”  The  fact  that'  h 
appeared  in  the  paper  of  which  Mr  Hu  ton  is  one°Tf 

he  writer  with  Mr. 


London,  19  October ,  1895 

letfer/m^U^y0"^  ki"dl>'  in««ing  my 
your  reviewer  as  “  importTnt  ”  -,S  reco§un,zed  by 

SMtfT  °f  ,hi  ‘■'half-aSodifficTl^'- 

argument  he  bases'  onTe  Berkefey  x’rartj”7  l'""’  'u 
gladly  answer  any  others,  could  I  Lc“er  ihem  “'d 

dimidfJm  feff«os''eproceed  S7S  habe<>  "  milites  et 

are  respecifSy^adTuT' td “theT’b'  h°'V  "'C  ,ecs 
habetis  II  milites  et  dim ’a  hr  ?bserves  :  “  Et  ita 

P<;Z  are 

clusively  that  Ro-er  de  Berk^if  •  as  proving  “  con- 
idea  of  five  HzcWiides  with  h^f1"  r ’t6,  C°nneCted  the 
provide  a  knighl  whateve  Mr  Rn  °bli?atIon  ^ 

The  fact  that  the  tenants  of^he  ^  Tyd°  ’n  ‘ 8 9=” 

^Zno^£Z'°blig 

■he  evidence  Any  rea  Cd’fT  m“™P™«„t«l- 
Hall,  who  is  editing  m  The  Red  L  H  r  7  f''  Hubert 
for  the  Rolls  Series!  would  «lf 

J.  H.  Round. 

m)!,oCba:cdolysS,eondh"u,eRoryUndMb?CR  *°  T  fdr 

senting  me  on  the  point  hc’detU,  IvM  The  "ZZT 
fee  is  an  invention  of  his  own  Wh^f  ..  IO'blde 
ad  alterum  militem  faciendum  --  •  . 1  really  exists 

but  a  disputed  c  a  m  n„  ,„S  L,S  not  a  'o-hide  fee, 

Roeer  thinks  IV  i  •  V,tlUm  nisi  de  tribus  virgatis.’4 
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REVIEWS. 


A  GALLOP  THROL'GH  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

<<A  Literary  History  of  the  English  People  from  the 
Origins  to  the  Renaissance.”  By  J.  J.  Jusserand. 
London  :  Fisher  Unwin.  1895. 

'PHERE  is  a  breeziness  and  hilarity,  a  gay  irre.spon- 
1  sibility  and  abandon,  about  M.  Jusserand  which  is 
.perfectly  delightful.  He  is  the  very  Autolycus  of  Histor\ 
and  Criticism.  What  more  sober  students  who  have 
■some  conscience  to  trouble  them  are  “  toiling  all  their 
dives  to  find  ”  appears  to  be  his  as  a  sort  of  natural  right. 

The  fertility  of  his  genius  is  such  that  it  seems  to  blossom 
spontaneously  into  erudition.  Like  the  lilies  he  toils  not, 

.but  unlike  the  lilies  he  spins,  and  very  pretty  gossamer 
too.  It  is  impossible  to  take  him  seriously.  It  is  vain  to 
plead  that  a  rechauffe  of  what  current  histories,  hand¬ 
books,  and  manuals  have  already  popularized  can  serve 
■no  useful  purpose,  and  that  it  is  not  quite  honest  in  a 
writer  to  transcribe  bibliographies  at  the  foot  of  his 
pages  with  the  object  apparently  of  creating  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  they  are  a  list  of  the  authorities  consulted 
■in  the  composition  of  the  narrative ;  for  that  has  most  cer¬ 
tainly  not  been  the  case,  as  a  comparison  between  what 
appears  in  the  text  and  the  works  to  which  references 
.are  made  will  amply  show.  The  truth  is  that  M.  Jus- 
«erand  belongs  to  a  class  of  writers  who,  thanks  to 
indulgent  publishers,  a  more  indulgent  public,  and  most 
■indulgent  reviewers,  are  just  now  greatly  in  the  ascend¬ 
ant.  “  Encyclopaedical  heads,”  who  took  all  knowledge 
for  their  province,  probably  died  with  Bacon,  but  encyclo¬ 
paedical  heads  who  take  all  Literature  or  all  History  for 
their  province  appear  to  be  as  common  as  the  excel¬ 
lence  ”  which,  in  opposition  to  Matthew  Arnold’s  opinion, 
■the  American  lady  maintained  was  so  abundant  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  These  are  the  gentlemen  who 
■complacently  sit  down  “to  edit  the  Literatures  of  the 
world,”  or  “  to  trace  the  development  of  the  human  race 
from  its  picturesque  cradle  in  the  valleys  of  Central  Asia 
to  its  infinite  ramifications  in  our  own  day,  and  this  latter 
within  the  moderate  compass  of  an  octavo  volume.” 

M.  Jusserand’s  first  feat  is  to  dispose  of  some  six 
■  centuries  in  ninety-three  pages  in  a  narrative  which 
■simply  tells  over  again,  though  certainly  in  a  more 
jaunty  manner,  whatTen  Brink,  Henry  Morley,  and  others 
have  told  much  more  seriously  and,  we  may  add,  much 
more  effectually.  The  Norman  Conquest  and  an  account 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  literature  occupy  about  a  hundred 
and  ten  pages,  while  some  eighty  pages  more,  dealing 
with  the  fusion  of  the  races  and  the  gradual  deposition 
■of  the  English  people  and  language.bring  us  to  Chaucer. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  M.  Jusserand  would 
have  justified  his  survey  of  a  period  so  often  reviewed 
before,  either  by  tracing  with  more  fullness  and  precision 
than  his  predecessors  the  successive  stages  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  nationality  and  its  expression  in  litera¬ 
ture,  or  by  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  the  character¬ 
istics  and  peculiarities  of  the  literature  itself.  He  has 
■  done  neither.  He  has,  on  the  contrary,  obscured  the 
first  by  the  constant  introduction  of  irrelevant  matter, 
and  he  has  apparently  no  notion  of  the  relative  import¬ 
ance  of  the  authors  and  works  on  which  he  dilates  or 
'touches.  Thus  Richard  Rolle  of  Hampole  fills  more 
■space  than  Layamon,  whose  work  is  despatched  in  a 
page  !  Thus  two  lines  in  a  note  suffice  for  the  “  Ormu- 
lum,”  two  lines  for  Mannyng’s  “  Handlyng  of  Synne,” 
a  singularly  interesting  and  significant  work,  ten  lines 
for  Robert  of  Gloucester,  who  is  oddly  described  as  “  a 
distant  ancestor  of  Gibbon  and  Macaulay,  while  four 
pages  are  accorded  to  “Tristan’  and  five  to  the 
“  Roman  de  Renart.”  How  the  Latin  Chroniclers  fare 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  a  little  more  than  a 
page  serves  for  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  a  line  for  Orderi- 
cus  Vitalis,  and  two  for  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  Nothing 
could  be  more  superficial  than  the  long  chapter  on 
Chaucer,  which  adds  nothing  to  w’hat  is  now  mere 
commonplace,  and  nothing  more  inadequate  than  the 
section  on  Gower.  It  certainly  leaves  us  with  the  im¬ 
pression  that  M.  Jusserand  is  not  very  familiar  with  the 
<<  Confessio  Amantis.”  Not  one  word  is  said  about  the 
remarkable  prologue,  and  to  dismiss  such  a  work  in  less 
than  three  pages,  observing  that  “  it  contains  a  hundred 


and  twelve  short  stories,  two  or  three  of  which  are  very 
well  told,  one,  the  adventure  of  Florent  being,  perhaps, 
related  even  better  than  in  Chaucer,”  is  not  quite  what 
we  should  expect  in  a  work  purporting  to  narrate  the 
“literary  history  of  the  English  people.”  If  Gower’s 
writings  are  not  of  much  intrinsic  value  they  are  of  great 
importance  from  an  historical  point  of  view.  The  only 
satisfactory  chapter  in  the  book  is  the  .chapter,  dealing 
with  Langland  and  his  works,  but  it  is  certainly  sur¬ 
prising  that  no  account  should  be  given,  of  the  very 
remarkable  anonymous  poem  entitled  “  Piers.  Plough¬ 
man’s  Crede.”  Again,  whole  departments,  of  literature, 
such  as  the  Metrical  Romances,  the  Laies,  Fabliaux, 
early  lyrics  and  ballads,  are  most  inadequately  treated, 
some  of  the  most  memorable  and  typical  being  not  even 
specified.  Surely  Minot  was  not  a  man  to  be  dismissed 
with  a  flippant  joke  in  half  a  page,  or  “  King  Horn  ”  and 
“  Havelok  ”  poems  to  be  relegated  to  passing  reference 

in  a  note.  .  .  .  cc,  ., 

But  it  is  in  dealing  with  the  literature  of  the  fiiteent.n 

century  that  M.  Jusserand’s  superficiality  and,  to  put  it 
plainly,  incompetence  for  his  ambitious  task  become  most 
deplorably  apparent.  In  treating  the  earlier  periods  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  concealing  the  want  of  first-hand 
knowledge.  He  had  trustworthy  guides  even  in  common 
manuals,  and  he  could  not  go  far  wrong  in  accepting  their 
Generalizations  and  statements.  Books  easily  attainable, 
and  indeed  in  everybody’s  hands,  could  enable  him  to 
dance  airily  through  the  Anglo-Saxon  literature  and 
through  the  period  between  Layamon  and  Chaucer.  No 
one  can  now  very  well  go  wrong. in  Chaucer  and  his 
contemporaries  who  has  at  his  side  some,  half-dozen 
works  which  any  library  can  supply.  But  it  is  otherwise 
with  the  literature  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Here,  as 
every  one  who  happens  to  have  paid  particular,  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  knows,  popular  manuals  and  histories  are 
most  misleading  guides.  Deterred,  no  doubt,  by  the 
prolixity  of  the  poetry  and  by  the  comparatively  un¬ 
interesting  nature  of  the  prose  literature,  modern 
historians  and  critics  have  contented  themselves  with 
accepting  the  verdicts  of  Warton  and  his  followers,  who 
probably  had  as  little  patience  as  themselves,  and  so  a 
sort  of  conventional  estimate  has  been  formed,  which 
appears  and  reappears  in  every  manual  and  handbook. 
We  turned,  therefore,  with  much  curiosity  to  this  por¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Jusserand’s  work.  We  had,  we  own,. our  sus¬ 
picions  about  his  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  literature 
through  which  he  glided  so  easily  in  the  earlier  portions 
of  his  book,  and  here  we  thought  would  be  the  crucial 
test  of  his  pretension  to  original  scholarship.  W  ould  he 
do  voluminous  Lydgate  the  justice  which,  as  the  specialist 
knows,  has  so  long  been  withheld  from  him?  \Vould 
he  point  out  the  strong  human  interest  of  Hoccleve  , 
the  great  historical  interest  of  Hardyng ;  the  power 
and  beauty  of  the  ballads  ;  or,  if  he  included  Hawes 
within  the  century,  would  he  show  what  a  truly  remark¬ 
able  poem  intrinsically  and  historically  the  ‘  Pastime 
of  Pleasure”  really  is?  If,  again,  he  included  the 
Scotch  poets,  would  he  accord  the  proper  tribute  to  the 
splendid  genius  of  Dunbar  ;  would  he  estimate  what 
poetry  owes  respectively  to  James  I.,  Henry  the  Minstrel, 
Robert  Henryson,  and  Gavin  Douglas  ?  In  the  prose 
literature,  would  he  comment  on  the  great  importance  ot 
Pecock’s  memorable  work,  of  Fortescue’s  two  treatises, 

of  the“  Paston  Letters,”  of  Caxton’s  various  publications  ? 

How  would  he  deal  with  the  one  “  classical  ’  work  of  the 

century,  Malory’s  “Morte  d’Arthur”?  _  „ 

Now  of  Lydgate,  “  to  enumerate  whose  pieces,  says 
Warton,  “would  be  to  write  the  catalogue  of  a  little 
library,”  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  richly  gifted  of  our  old  poets,  that  as  a  de¬ 
scriptive  poet  he  stands  almost  on  the  level  of  Chaucer, 
that  his  pictures  of  Nature  are  among  the  gemsof  their 
kind,  that  his  pathos  is  often  exquisite,  “  touching,  as 
Gray  said  of  him,  “  the  very  heart-strings  of  compassion 
with  so  masterly  a  hand  as  to  merit  a  place  among  the 

greatest  of  poets.”  His  humour  is  often  delightful,  and  his 

pictures  of  contemporary  life, such  as  his  “London  Uc  - 
nenny”  and  his  “  Prologue  to  the  Stone  of  Thebes  are 
almost  as  vivid  as  Chaucer’s.  In  versatility  he  has  no  rival 
amonghis  predecessors  andcontemporanes.  Graynotices 
that  at  times  he  approaches  sublimity.  His  sD  s  ls  ^auti- 
ful ;  fluent,  copious,  and  eminently  musical.  The  mAue 
which  he  exercised  on  subsequent  English  and  Scotch 
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literature  would  alone  entitle  him  to  a  prominent  position 
-n  any  history  of  English  poetry.  But  the  handbooks 
think  otherwise,  and  he  occupies  just  three  pages  in  M. 
Jusserand’s  work,  the  only  estimate  of  his  work  being 
confined  to  the  assertion  that  “  he  was  a  worthy  man  ff 
ever  there  was  one  industrious  and  prolific,”  &c.,  and 
the  only  criticism  is  the  remark  that  his  “prosodvwas 
rather  lax.  And  this  is  how  poor  Lydgate  fares  at 
our  historian  s  hands.  To  Hoccleve  are  assigned  just 
one  page  and  a  few  lines.  Hardyng  figures  only  in 
the  bibliography  at  the  bottom  of  a  page.  The  ballads 
are  despatched  in  fifteen  lines.  Hawe’s  “Pastime 
Pleasure,  memorable  alike  both  for  the  preciseness 
with  which  it  marks  the  transition  from  the  poetry  of 
mediaevalism  to  that  of  the  Renaissance,  for  its  probable 
influence  on  Spenser,  and  for  its  intrinsic  charm,  its 
pathos,  its  picturesqueness,  and  its  sweet  and  plaintive 
music,  is  curtly  dismissed  as  “an  allegory  of  unendur¬ 
able  dullness.”  If  M.  Jusserand,  instead  of  transcribin°- 
tne  verdicts  of  manuals  and  popular  histories,  based  on 


that  of  its  precursors.  Felkin’s  work  was  mainlv  one 
of  travel,  accompanied  by  anthropological  and  de^crip- 
tn  e  notes  ,  V  ilson  and  Ashe  expressed  the  missionary 
view  ,  Emm  that  of  the  botanist  and  scientist ;  Lu°-ard 

the  social  and  political  problems  of  a  later  period, ^and 

the  .mt.al  steps  which  led  to  the  inclusion  of  thecountrv 
in  the  Empire.  Colonel  Colvile’s  is  the  point  of  view 
of  the  soldier  pure  and  simple,  and  is  for  the  most  part 
a  record  of  the  doings  of  “  his  army  ”  in  Unyoro  The 
book  is  agreeably  written  in  a  light  vein,  and  is  inno¬ 
cent  of  any  very  serious  reflections  upon  those  more- 
important  issues  which  are  dealt  with  at  len°th  in 

aptam  Lugard’s  book.  Circumstances  have,  however 

aT  m,ate.nall>:  aItered  the  position  of  affairs  in  East 
Africa  during  the  two  years  which  have  elapsed  between 
the  publication  of  the  two  volumes.  It  is  not  necessarv 
now ,  as  it  was  in  1893,  to  devote  pages  of  argument  to  the 
°f  th^  “  Mention  of  Uganda,”  nor  is  it  neces- 
sar\  to  discuss  the  forms  of  administration  to  be  adopted 
whether  Imperial  or  Chartered.  The  commercial  possi’ 


the  obiter  dicta  critics,  who  must  have  generalized  on  a  bilities  thequesdon  ofSav  -  tt?  commer.cial  Possi- 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  poem  would  turn  tn  fnrrpc  Vk.=.  r  L  •  L  la\erv,  the  cost  of  military 

the  original  he  would  probably  see  reasin  to  modify  his  the"  relaLn  ^f  ^m  ssion^t^thl  actio"' 

verdict.  In  any  case  the  poem  marks  an  era  in  cur  forms  of  missionary  '  6 

poetry.  Our  author’s  breathless  gallop  through  the  manv  of  ^  f  c'  1  best  adapted  to  the  country : 

Scotch  poets,  to  whom  he  allots  nine  pages  can  onlv  hlnceforu, ^uestlons  wil1  be  relegated 
be  regarded  with  silent  astonishment  by\ekders  who  Foreign  Office.'  "iff ^s'enTd  las  °f  T 

happen  to  know  anything  about  those  most  remarkable  reading  public  during  he  period  nf  ^  Vhu 

men  The  nonsense  which  he  writes  in  summing  up  followed  upon  the  abd icatfon  I  f"56  wh!ch 

Dunbar,  justly  perhaps  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  powers  in  Ucrondn  hv  th?R  V  1,  v  \  administrative 

V «  “"rifled  by  any  tha,  Scotland  has  ever  pro!  fhey  formed ffeciS.  t  of  ""5 

duced,  we  will  transcribe  ut  ex  into  discas  omnia  •  to  \vl-,,VK  tK  •  ,  ^  sef  °*  otber-world  problems,. 

V  D“”b-.  never  flagging  everv  *=---**.  W‘an'?  <*  Lib^>  “«  Censer! 

_ _ .  n  .  .  . 


style.  .  .  .  His  flowers  are  too  flowery,  his  odours  too 

ragrant  ;  by  moments  it  is  no  longer  a  delight  but  almost 
a  pain.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  his  birds  should  sino-  • 
they  must  sing  among  perfumes,  and  these  perfumes  are 

coloured. 

Has  M.  Jusserand  ever  read  “  The  Dance  of  the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins  ”  and  the  minor  poems  of  Dunbar  ?  His 


r  * —  di  anu  L.onser- 

V  am e  programmes,  of  Armenian  and  Chinese  politics, 
of  Irish  Land  Acts  and  London  Water  Supplv  could 
turn  with  interest  and  attention.  ' 

When  once  control  is  assumed  by  Downing  Street 
some  of  the  problems  connected  with  our  interven- 
tion  m  Africa  are  withdrawn  from  public  discussion, 
these. are  the  problems  relating  to  working  details,  to 
administration  and  finance.  Revenues  will  be  collected, 


verdicts  on  the  other  Scoffih*  poeis  are  mlr^d  bv  ?he  STSSiS?  T^o^^  S*  ?*"***- 
vvorse  at  his  hands  Capgrave  is  mentioned  only  in  the  substitute  law  for  rh.L  ™ /?*???  ,™t*S  "'..1  gradua!'> 


KIWI-  1  ,  A-  ,  r  omy  in  tne 

bibliography  !  Of  the  interest  and  importance  of  Pecock 


•  •  ,  V  *  *  .  .  c*wu  Iiupui  laiiLC  ui  recocK. 

historically  and  intrinsically,  he  appears  to  have  no  con¬ 
ception  ;  on  the  real  significance  of  the  “  Repressor  ”  he 
never  even  touches,  and  how  indeed  could  he  in  the  less 
thanone  page  which  is  assigned  to  oneof  the  mostremark- 


fh r  chaos’ and  local  ,evies i? 

vvhile  the  British  taxpayer  will  pay  for  it,  and  glean  his 
scanty  information  of  the  results  of  his  outlay  from  the 
Toreign  Office  annual  trade  returns,  or  an  occasional 
administrative  report  carefully  “edited”  by  Downing 
Street  clerks.  The  pioneers  of  Uganda,  with  their  theories 


able  writers  in  the  fifteenth  century  ?  A  page  suffices  for  ffood  and bad  thei^- USanda/vith  their  theoriel 
ZrZrT  LetterS’”and  fOUrHneS  f°r  Ma,°r>”S  “M^e  Pa-  into  the  Kmbooffor^^f^^^ 

work  as  the  present,  the  soundness  and  trustworthiness  and  his  book.  Two  things  "the  author^ Irhl  & 

amffiv  ’  K™  Tl  wh?55  generalizations  are  based  on  of  a  Residency  and  garden on the of  V?“ 

amply  sufficient  knowledge,  whose  suppressions  and  toria.  With  regard  to  the  former  weTre  ront-  a  X’C‘ 

omissions  spring  ne.therfrom  carelessness  nor  ignorance  the  subjugation  of  Unvoro  !!!  e  are  convinced  that 

but  from  discrimination,  and  in  whose  statements  and  but,  seeing  that  the  ^  r  asanecessar>- undertaking;, 
judgments  implicit  reliance  can  be  placed.  We  like  M  time  of  Cotonei  Colvile’s  e  G°v.ern.m£int.  WC.re  at  the  verT 
Jusserand’s  enthusiasm,  but  we  would  warn  him  in  thTunvornTL  w  n  K  exp'o.ts  ms, sting  ,n  Parliament 
Gibbon’s  words  that  “from  enthusiasm  to  impos’ture  of  action,  the  estab  ^ 
the  path  is  perilous  and  slippery,”  and  we  would  exhort  forts  was  an  undertaking  a  trifle  bold  for  ! 

tion  has  here  so  unhappily  as^medTo"  t'hat'moreTm-  ofeaSffa?rsaiPnPeUglndhaaVe  In^ed^F^we^rec0  II  b't  C°-ntI01 

any  k.nd,  and  had  been  simply  sent  up  in  reply  to- 
THE  LATEST  CHRONICLES  OF  UGANDA  S'  .Porta,!s  r.equest  for  officers  to  drill  and  organize 

‘‘rh;^r^iprf 


Edward  Arnold.  1895 

0NEr  r°oe-  VOlZm<:  h3S  just  been  added  to  those 
rteof  °  .  Ikm>  Em,n>  Ashe,  Lugard,  and  Portal 

dealing  with  our  protectorate  of  Uganda.  The  point 
of  view  of  the  present  work,  however,  differs  from 


tu_f  , l „ .  ~  .  .  —  *  lot  iwucn  ne  neara 

l  'rS,  °.?  h'S  Way  tD  the  COast  by  a  different 
n  !fl’w  Go'°nel  ColviIe  appears  to  have  made  up  his 

?nddth!’tab-  K  3Sf  T  '0nger  necessary  to  deliver  them, 

annninf  w'"  Z  ™  'VOU,d  be  to  hl'rry  to  Uganda  and 
appoint  himself  Commissioner.  How  matters  would 

ha\e  turned  out  had  the  officer  duly  appointed  and  left 
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-In  charge  by  Portal  refused  to  abdicate  his  civil  control 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  The  officer  in  question, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  raised  any  disagree¬ 
able  objections,  and  was  accommodated  with  the  post 
of  Staff  Officer  to  the  General  Commanding  the  Lnyoro 
Expedition.  Into  the  details  of  this  expedition  we  have 
no  space  to  enter.  Several  of  the  junior  officers,  par¬ 
ticularly  Major  Owen,  Captain  Thruston,  Mr.  Grant 
and  Mr.  Purkiss,  behaved  with  great  gallantry  and 
ability.  Thruston’s  defeat  of  Kabarega,  when  attacked 
in  force  at  Hoima,  with  but  a  handful  of  men,  and  his 
brilliant  capture  of  the  almost  impregnable  rock  fortress 
of  Masaia  Mkuru,  are  the  most  interesting  things  in  the 

.  -i  1*  _  tnP 


stunted,  and  instead  of  being  flattened,  they  are  rolled 
up  so  as  to  offer  as  little  surface  as  may  be  for  evapora¬ 
tion.  Another  set  of  desert  plants,  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  are  characterized  by  their  succu¬ 
lence.  Leaves  and  stem  alike  are  changed  from  their 
normal  character  into  swollen  bulbous  tumours,  gro¬ 
tesque  in  appearance,  but  serving  well  to  store  up  the 
scanty  moisture  obtained  in  the  rainy  reason. 

In  the  various  cases  he  discusses,  Mr.  Henslow  adduces 
many  strange  instances  of  convergent  habit.  He  shows, 
too,  "  that  in  many  instances,  plants  of  normal  habit, 
brought  into  such  new  environments,  assume  similar 
characters.  His  general  argument  is  that  these  cha- 


of  Masaja  Mkuru,  are  the  most  interesting  tmngs  in  n  *  responle  of  the  protoplasm  of  the 

book,  if  we  except  Purkiss’s  f  boat  expedition  to  the  ^fhe  direct  stimulus  of  the  peculiar  environment, 

mouth  of  the  Nile  and  Grant  s  canoe  adventures  P  *  1  suggest  no  explanation  for  this  responding 

Mruli.  These  the  reader  must  peruse  for  himselt.  He Jf  a°/e  ,  preferring  to  leave  it  as  an 

■Colonel  Colville’s  verdict  on  the  country  is  most  ent  u-  P°''  fn  effect  he’ says  that  plants  grow  into  new 

siastic.  The  districts  between  the  coast  and  Uganda  selection,  and  natural 

are  described  (with  the  exception  ot  the  first  sho  „  selection  is  therefore  an  unnecessary  factor  in  evolution. 

after  leaving  Mombasa)  as  ‘  an  earthly  parad  .  ■  p  supposing-  that  science  could  be  content  with  an 

of  Uganda,  and  also  the  districts  o  Toru  and Rw  ®V“at1"n^plSs thailnduded  an  attribution  to  pro- 
are  stated  to  be  fit  tor  European  colon  <  •  tnnlasm  of  a  mysterious  and  practically  miraculous  power 

illustrations  are,  no  doubt,  faithful  representa  10  0fPself-adaptatfon  at  the  suggestion  of  the  environment, 

the  country  from  photographs  taken  by  the  author,  ,  "P  _ _ Hondmuk  reasoning-  is 


do  not  present  any  points  of  great  interest.  W  e  may 
compliment  the  publishers  on  the  excellent  type  and 
general  get-up  of  the  book,  which  leaves  nothing, 
.except  an  index,  to  be  desired. 


AGAINST  NATURAL  SELECTION. 


“‘The  Origin  of  Plant  Structures  by  Self-adaptation  to 
the  Environment.”  By  the  Rev.  George  Henslow. 
The  International  Scientific  Series.  \  ol.  LX\\  II. 
London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.  1895. 

TN  many  respects  Mr.  Henslow’s  treatise  is  one  that 
I  would  have  delighted  the  man  against  whom  it  is 
aimed  It  contains  a  multitude  of  interesting  observa¬ 
tions  concerning  plants,  many  of  them  original,  others 
culled  from  a  number  of  authors,  English  and  foreign. 
We  can  imagine  how  Darwin,  acting  after  his  wont, 
would  have  made  havoc  in  the  pages  with  his  scissors 
adding  curious  slip  after  slip  to  thaj  vast  collection  of 
facts  out  of  which  he  “ground  his  general  laws 
Darwin,  probably,  when  the  work  ot  scissors  and  paste 


it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  Mr.  Henslow’s  reasoning  is 
singularly  unsatisfactory.  If  the  arid  air  of  the  desert 
be  capable  of  drying  up  some  plants  to  mere  masses  ot 
thorns,  why  does  it  make  others  succulent  ?  It  it  be  the 
cause  of  thorns,  how  comes  it  that  the  English  gorse 
and  holly,  or  rose  and  wild-briar,  are  so  plentifully 
endowed  with  thorns?  Many  palms,  growing  m  the 
moistest  tropical  regions,  are  richly  beset  with  prickles, 
and  in  fact  prickliness,  so  far  from  being  an  attribute 
peculiar  to  deserts,  is  found  abundantly  in  most  parts  o 
the  earth.  Darwin  and  Wallace,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  natural  selection,  have  suggested  a  much  more 
attractive  explanation.  They  suggest  that  prickles  and 
spines  are  a  protection  against  the  ravagesof  herbivorous 
animals.  In  South  America,  for  instance,  where  the 
camel-like  vicunas  and  alpacas  are  abundant,  all  the 
larger  plants  are  exceedingly  prickly.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  in  the  Canaries,  where 
are  arid  regions  but  no  large  herbivorous  animals, 

prickly  plants  are  exceedingly  rare. 

Much  of  the  experimental  evidence  Mr.  Henslow 
adduces  is  exceedingly  interesting.  It  is  of  the  first 


nnrwin  nrobablv.  when  the  work  ot  scissors  auu  adduces  is  exceeumg^  --s 

had  been  ^accomplished,  would  have  been  too  grateful  importance  that  the  extent  to  which  Pjants  ^sp°  has 

,  i-n  nntirp  that  there  was  Annp  tnnp.w  environments  should  be  understood. 


for  the  addition  to  his  collection  to  notice  that  there  was 
little  left  but  the  handsome  red  boards  and  a  few  worth¬ 
less  tags  One  consideration  alone  prevents  us  from 
noticing  anything  but  Mr.  Henslow’s  interesting  facts 
namely  :  Darwinism  is  no  longer  ‘  fashionable.  It 
has  been  accepted  in  the  main  by  every  naturalist 


once  to  new  environments  should  be  understood.  It  has 
been  known  for  long  that  alpine  plants,  grown  under  more 
favourable  circumstances,  rapidly  change  in  character, 
and,  although  Mr.  Henslow  brings  forward  many  new 
instances  of  similar  change,  he  leaves  out  what  is  mos 
important  to  the  problem  of  species.  Are  the  changes, 
due  to  such  changed  environment,  inherited  or  not .  L  n 


of  repute  it  has  succeeded  in  making  the  fact  of  due  to  such  changed  environment,  inherited  or  nor  r 

P  M,’nl„tinn  part  of  the  common  stock  of  human  Mr.  Henslow’s  theory  that  the  direct  action  of  the 
organic  evolution  part .  ot  me  common  me  n  r'nse  from  the  protoplasm  and  so 


thought 


it  has  been  travestied  and  exploited  by  every 
camp-follower  of  science.  Darwin  was  always  in  doubt 
how  far  the  operation  of  natural  selection  was  assisted 
bv  other  agencies  that  make  for  species-change,  and  the 
question  is  still  undecided.  Partly,  we  think,  owing  to 
the  vigour  with  which  Weismann  has  insisted  that 
natural  selection  is  the  all-potent  factor  and  partly 
because  of  the  ludicrous  extremes  to  which  lesser  men 
have  pushed  it,  there  is  at  present  a  tendency  to  insist 
upon  the  importance  of  other  factors. 

The  factor  to  which  Mr.  Henslow  attaches  lmport- 
.ance,  and  which,  indeed,  he  thinks  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  species,  is  the  direct  action  of  the 
environment.  In  a  series  of  interesting  chapters  he 
relates  how  closely  the  characters  of  plants  are  con¬ 
nected  with  different  environments.  Desert  plants,  tor 
instance,  have  many  common  characters  all  over  the 
world  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  plants  that  grow 
in  the  arctic  zone  and  high  up  on  mountains  ;  ot  plants 
that  frequent  salt-sown,  maritime  regions,  or  marshy 


ronment  induces  response  from  the  protoplasm  and  so 
produces  new  species,  it  is  necessary  that  the  change 
should  be  transmitted.  But  he  brings  forward  no  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  inheritance  ot  the  changes,  and  it  is  wel. 
known  that  as  yet  satisfactory  evidence  has  not  been 
obtained.  In  another  equally  important  matter  Mr. 
Henslow  assumes  a  position  that,  to  say  the  least  01, 
is  extraordinary.  He  says  that  the  variations  occurring 
in  a  state  of  wild  nature  are  always  definite,  and  that, 
had  Darwin  not  been  “more  than  injudiciously  hampered 
bv  limiting  himself  to  observations  upon  domesticated 
animals  and  plants,”  he  would  not  have  asserted  that 
indefinite  variations  occur.  If  Mr.  Henslow  ha 
been  “  more  than  injudiciously  hampered  by  limiting 
himself  to  the  perusal  of,  or  quotation  from,  writing 
that  he  considered  favourable  to  his  own  point  ot  view 
he  would  have  known  that  Darwin,  Wallace,  and  many 
more  recent  observers  have  abundantly  proved  that 
indefinite  variation  does  occur. 


eround.  There  are  deserts  in  Egypt,  in  Arabia,  in 

o  -  t  a  r  ‘  ' ..  A  onn  in  tnP 


many  parts  of  Central  Africa,  in  Australia,  and  in  the 
Hew  World.  Most  of  their  plants  are  grey,  the  usual 
green  being  obscured  by  a  dense  covering  of  hair  that 
aids  in  preventing  evaporation  and  attracts  dew.  Many, 
or  most  of  them,  are  spiny,  in  some  cases  special  hooks 
and  thorns  being  present,  in  others  the  leaves  them¬ 
selves  being  transformed  to  pointed,  hardened  struc¬ 
tures.  Similarly,  the  leaves  are  generally  small  and 


MR.  MACK  AIL’S  HISTORY  OF  LATIN 
LITERATURE. 

“Latin  Literature.”  By  J.  W.  Mackail.  London:  J. 
Murray.  1895. 

T  was  a  bold  attempt  for  a  scholar  however  accoin- 


I'i  was  a  doiu  ciLicinpu  ~  -  .  .  Qr„^ir,.rr. 

plished,  a  writer  however  skilful,  to  give  in  286  octavo 
pages  anything  like  an  account  of  all  Latin  literature. 


2o  October,  1895. 


Mr  Mackail  has  succeeded  in  this  attempt.  He  has  left 
untouched  no  school  of  thought,  no  name  evfn  in 

from  T6’  °m  tHe  t,Jme  When  a  Greek  Prisoner  of  war 
Rem.hr  Produced  the  first  Latin  plav  in  the 

fwS  h>  Wh,Ch  W3-S  ceIeb^ting  its  victories  over  the 

ship  faded  manne  7  u  Cartha-e’ tiJ1  Latin  scholar- 
h,P  ,faded  a«ay  ,n  the  hands  of  Priscian  Tribonian 
and  the  great  Latin  fathers  Jerome  and  Augustine  and 

esLblisthPmemS  °F  Claudiai?  Tmade  wa>’  for  the  complete 
establishment  of  mediaeval  Latin.  It  is  plain  that  Mr 

;  lackail  eould  not  attempt  to  go  into  any  detail  within 

the  limits  imposed  by  a  Series  of  Manuals.  But  it  is 

frTsT  if,  HaS  f°Und  r°°m  f°r  50  much  subtiIe  and 

tresh  literary  criticism,  and  how  well  he  has  avoided 

Except  L,^hVV°rk  tbe  appearance  of  a  list  of  names, 
mor  h  Case  of  Persius*  to  whom  he  devotes  little 

“f*  P3h  e'hand  Juvenal>  whom  he  dismisses  in 
jess  than  four,  he  has  treated  with  something  approach¬ 
ed  ha^nT^r11  thA  leadin^ fi^ures  in  Latin  literature, 
and  has  not  neglected  even  the  most  insignificant  Of 

-  eer^brd/0eCO?TiZe'VOrdS’andallasion  some. 

-  akes  th,e  Place  of  direct  statement,  which  would 
■  some  cases  have  been  more  satisfactory.  Readers  of 

I  n  dbeing,t0ld  tHat  ‘‘the  <0dyssev  -  of  Livius  was  the 
I  first  and  with  one  notable  exception  almost  the  last 

f  uSJf,ned  attemPt  to  use  the  native  forms  of  Italian 

'  ^/£1,th^‘PerdlyTe  eXPvCted.t0  think  of  the  docutio 
ttaieua  the  Pervigilium  \  eneris,”  and  the  hymns  nf 

from  Homers  -Vain,  what  is 'the  line 

from  Homer  alluded  to  on  p.  33  ?  We  suppose  it  is 

tnl A  fimZai  701  de  v*1*1  '«"r*ovat,  but  we  might  have  been 

Lilian  “  m"  i93-’  m  ^  fashion>  he  speaks  of  a  Yir- 
,gihan  mistranslation  of  a  phrase  in  Theocritus  such  as 

one  would  hardly  expect  from  an  average  choolbov 
This  is  doubtless  om»ia  rel  medium _ fiant  „u,re  for  ,L« 
t,a\\a  tro,  but  is  this  within  the  ken  of  ‘-the 

Maecr^rha0d0ltby,’’eX^P;  he  be  the  °ne  Sth  whom 
:hn,y  had  the  &°°d  fortune  to  be  acquainted  and 

PronerP  supp°se>  W3uld  not  need  to  be  told  that  it  was 
opertius  who  foresaw  in  the  forthcoming  ‘  Tineid 

&r^atef  than  the  ‘  Hiad  ’  ”  ?  Among"  hrhZt 
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the  »?!  °f  tHe  distiUf.  Wh°  imPrisons  an  essence,  or 
r  S^^rn-engraver  working  by  minute  touches  on  a 
fragment  of  translucent  stone.  He  is  very  su^estive 

orCr  -m  ^  ^  Which  he  tra:"es  the° fusion 

with  which  t  m  °,tne  modern  ballad,  in  connection 
Tn  thu“?.ht  he  strikinS1>;  remarks  that 

vear  o-n  A  *  .-I°feHa  written  at  Treves  about  the 
Mi"  k  J/  ’  ‘^asomus  ‘  ranks  not  merely  as  the  last  or 

poets/  th£  laSt’  °f  Ladn'  but  a*  the"  first  of  French 

THE  SERMONS  OF  A.  K.  H.  B. 

‘•Occasional  and  Immemorial  Days.”  By  the  Very 
R.  H.  Bovd.  DD  I  f  n  t  _  j 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1895’.  d°n  = 


•  -  -  »»  iil  LUC 

something  greater  than  the  *  Iliad  ’  ”  ?  Among  brilliant 
comparisons  instituted  or  suggested  bv  Mr  M  u' 

andMa“„betth?c",'IifrenC<!  a"d  C°n?riv':  Lucretius 
Vinia  with  Catull,an.  1 marnage-song  for  Mallius  and 

Son^’nf  c *  1  ltS  VerTses  that  clash  and  swing,”  and  the 
C  Solomon;  Juvenal  and  Swift;  the  “Thebaid” 
of  Statius  and  the  “  Gierusalemme  Liberata  ”  of  Tasso 

rt”  work:J“wf,77rkS  ths  ™d-  onJSg 

**  o  1°  k  feel  nearlyas  much  respect  for  his 

achievement  as  for  that  of  the  poet.”  From  manv 

Mr  •)'aCkail  " 

of  Cat.dlMc  A  yf.  an. ,nferior  place  among  the  poems 
belief  ha;  Horar *n^  U  Chiefl/  aS  a  force;  nor 

^fliVT  rCe  rec°gmi2ed  and  ever  after  success- 

h  u  Statius  ‘hL  a  Sb"'hiCrh  disfi?ure  his  eP°dK  1  nor 
\f-  rf  1  V  h,m  far  more  of  the  poet  than 

;',f  ai;,,nor  tkat  Propertius  cared  for  no  one  but  him. 

,  .Bu!  »e  heartily  assent  to  most  of  his  criticism^ 
tnd  admire  the  skill  with  which  they  are  exp  S' 

"ucSsVlo  i  “I  ,heH  *rUe  greatnes^of 

ook  rather  than  in  his  exposition  of  the  atomic 
heor>  m  the  first  and  second.  About  Cornelius  \?nv 

;e  writes  (page  85):  ..The  chief  inheres,  „f  the  wTk 

«  perhaps  the  clearness  with  which  it  enforces 

•ere  then^  t0°  ^  t0  f°rget’  that  the  Zreat  writes 

ere  then  as  now  unique,  and  that  there  is  no  such 

“The  mt1lff“fStd  'T'  °f  high  li,erar>' 
the  note  of  brooding  pity”  in  Viriril  i«  i 

app,;  phrase  and  so  is  “  the  metallic  danUur  ILt 

ucan  heand°0d  l,k*  S  trumPet*note  ”  in  the^poem  of 
ucan  ,  and  we  quite  agree  that  it  was  “  part  of  the 

‘fen^of  Ho  “  cbaract.er  to  Joke  with  difficuhy. ”  His 
-fence  of  Horace  s  limitations  is  very  ingenious  •  “  he 

a lyed  that,  limited  as  his  own  range  demotion  was 
at  of  mankind  at  large  was  still  more  so,  and  that  the 
■rdinal  matter  was  to  strike  in  the  centre  whenever 
finds  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  range  in  which  his 
uch  is  certain,  he  draws  back  with  a  smile  ”  •  but  w  ■ 

l*~°'  P°eftS,wi’l  not  interpret  this  as  advice  to 

POssersin^deS  *f  thCy  are  unfortunately  unconscious 

accord  wfthmthere  Cni0t,0nf  •  We  f«l  more  thoroughly 
ccord  with  the  writer  when  he  compares  Horace's 


I  T  nT1ny  a  year  aS°  since  Dr.  Boyd  obtained  a  wide 
ParsonP“  an^  rh  ltH  hl.!  .  “  Recreations  of  a  Country- 
work  and  d  tHe  ,cIuallties  whlcb  characterized  that 
la~r  vol  nd  ir  ltS  vo^ue  characterize  equally  this 

last  y  olume  of  sermons.  Year  after  vear  our  clergymen 
pubhshy  olumes  of  their  sermons  almost  bevond  reckon- 

of^cas their  nUmber  ;  of  which  indeed  in  the  'vast  majority 
of  cases  one  can  say  honestly  nothing  more  in  their 

do^L'd  ‘hatthe-V  .evince  a  cautious  ortho- 

doxy  and  a  certain  amiability  of  heart.  There  are  neirh^r 

merits  oor  demerits  to  distinguish  them  ;  Ind  Is 
babi;  nobody  reads  them  but  personal  friends,  thev  do 
not  e\  en  make  the  world  yawn. 

R  WouId  b>'  ,no  means  be  thought  to  class  Dr 

effiLlonr'THfs  Tl  1  tbtSe  innumerable  yet  harmless 
read  S  '.  !  I,ke1^.  tbat  a  §Treat  many  people  will 

read  this  %  olume  certainly  with  pleasure,  and  doubtless 

intSr  h°Ut  pr,°fit'  11  hlts  most  happily  at  once  the 
telh^nce  and  the  sentiment  of  that  large  body  of 

persons  amongst  us  who  have  a  sincere  respect  for'reli- 

h  °buatnwhorerln  habit  °f  keepin^  themselves  in  with 
t,  but  who  like  it  presented  to  them  freed  from  theo- 

ofThn1  nbCtet‘^  and  ng°Ur’  and  with  a  bland  amiability 
of  thought  and  manner.  As  we  read  this  sentence  over 

fear  Jt  ^ay  sour*d  a  little  depreciatory  or  even  super- 

Se°oti,1r d  "b  hr  "0  d5Sire  IO  ba  'ither  - 

.  ’  bu^  *t  IS  certain  that  the  mass  of  good 

people  like  to  be  dealt  with  in  their  religious  counsels 

wenetha?th^nrVand  pIeasant,y>  and  ^  is  on  the  whole 
«  ell  that  their  liking  should  be  satisfied.  Nobody  that 

dn,  kn°H-  °f  C°U  d  Satisfy  k  better  than  °r.  '  Bovd 
healthy  HlheTei, 15  throu^hout  eminently  sincere  and 
wnrid'  r’  H  Wlth  exceedlng-  kindliness  over  the 

as°his  hearths  I  ^  His  manner  is  as  pleasaat 

exactKh  thi  k‘^d  generous-  Pleasantness  is  indeed 

hfs  s  vlP  h  d°-ld-  hat-  °,CCUrS  t0  US  as  characteristic  of 
his  stHe,  and  it  is  mainly  because  of  his  pleasantness 

appeaf  to  ^he  “  m°re  ftrfnuous  teachers  often  cannot 
appeal,  to  the  average  religious  soul.  The  great  dan-er 

fs  'thatr’tbf  °r‘  BO>  d  S  tUm  °f  m'nd  and  of  his  method,’ 
is  that  they  sometimes  lead  him  into  reflections  so 

innocent  that  they  come  nigh  to  being  fatuous.  Here 

wn  M,nh  rCe  °f  "'M  U  e  mean’  and  the  prese"t  sermons 
w  ould  be  of  a  much  higher  order  than  they  are  were  it 

is  tX-y  mSKanCe  u11  thCm  We  couId  hit  upon-  Dr-  Boyd 
is  talking  about  the  strangeness  of  God’s  providence 'in 

„S°man},  things,  and  how  we  must  have  faith  where  sight 

and  understanding  are  at  fault.  He  falls  back,  as  his 

hefsavs  t°h"f  “Ie  anecdote.  “We  need  not  pretend,” 

after  '  And  H  n  'l  n°U’-  But  We  shaI1  see  !t  here- 

ter.  And,  meanwhile,  we  wait  the  great  teacher.  As 

a  dear  and  good  man  said  when  dying  :  ‘  It  is  very- 

misty  now  ;  but  it  will  soon  be  perfectly  clear.’  He  was 

loPcha  nButn  yk°fr  f,eptember  morning  by  a  Highland 
snoW*  B-  ’  kC,  ?°d  S  prophets.  in  days  departed,  he 
spoke  wiser  and  deeper  than  he  knew.”  Now  this  is 
surely  a  thought  too  artless. 


A  STUDY  IN  NORMANDY. 

“Oes  Bons  Normands...  Par  Gyp.  Paris:  Calmann 
■Ley}.  1095. 

GVP,  has  £°ne  farther  and  done  better  in  her  last 
nr-  ,*S  cuy  than  in  any  of  her  recent  ventures.  The 
pracucal  character  and  the  keen  commercial  instincts  of 

s^rin  afford  amPle  opportunity  for  the  kind  of 

eno-comic  satire  which  belongs  not  only  to  the  Gallic 
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•  „ri,r  thp  hand  of  writers  who  criticize 

pen  but  pre-eminen  y  anners  in  the  form  of  fiction, 

contemporary  nove  hundred  odd  pages 

°  Wh°"„t  n^rs  fla- we  are  initiated  into  the  fortunes  of 

°l P  oKracP  family“  whose  desire  to  get  into  society 
the  Dutrac  iam  y  at  a  Norman  watering- 

with  a  view  to  embarking  Dutrac  p6re  on  a  political 
place, willy  are  natives  of  Normandy,  however  and 

ca  to  cret  the  worth  of  their  millions  made  in  trade  by 

establishing  cordial  relations  with  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  ne  ghbourhood.  In  Madame  Dutrac  Gyp  gives  us 
a  clever  study  of  hard,  cold  vulgarity  unredeemed  by  a 

r’Sns^rr  ^  s 

reproduced  in  her  go  j  features  and  good-nature 

r  as 

1  Ets  she  en-a-es  to  replace  her  Parisian  ones..  Her 
triumph  is  complete  ^en^slie^ucceeds^  in  .arranging^ 

marriage  pers6e  and  her  buxom  and  well- 

r-r 

bien  (mouvement  du  petit  la  Roche  Persce)_  non 

j'  vous  trouve  asseZ  gent, l-ina,s  c  est  tout  !  N  croyea 

J  o  „„n  nlus  au  votre  histoire  d  Charles  >x.  cl 
TAndromede  m’6pate  plus  qu’y  n’  faut,  j’  trouve  que  la 
noMesse  a  un^  valeur  marchande  comme  toute  autre 
”  et  a  nreuve  que  j’apprecie  vos  titres  c’est  que 
y  les  echange  centre  mes  argents.  Nous  nous  manerons 
senares  de  biens — c’est  une  condition  absolue.  _ 

Le  Petit  La  Roche-Pcrsec.  “  Mais,  mademoiselle 
c’est  une  condition  profondement  humihante  pour  un 
homme-sa  a  1’ air  d’etre  de  la  defiance— 

Amenaide  (paisible).  “  C’en  est  a^si  -  J 
1’po-alite— l’egalit£  en  tout— or— je  ne  pourrais  pas  m 
bazarder  Charles  X.  et  Andromede  et  1’  rocher  et  tout 
n’est  ce  pas  ?  Tandis  que  vous  pournez,  tres-bien,  vous, 
boulotter  tons  mes  p’tits  patards-et  je  n  veux  pas  d  9 

~~  AUength” Amenaide’s  aristocratic  suitor  succumbs  to 
her  business  capacity,  and  we  leave  their  respective 
mothers  congratulating  themselves  on  having  done 
Iheir  duty  to  their  children.  If  the  edge  of  Gyp’s  satire 
is  not  quite  mordant  enough  to  justify  our  haihn&  her  ^ 
a  modern  Juvenal,  it  must  be  admitted  that  her  toy 

&  hergly  light-headed  i'ronj  * 

SKs.  —4  tws 

occasionally  smites  its  painted  face,  it  is  almost  m  spite 
of  herself  7  And  society  that  has  an  infinite  toleration 
anS  a  frankly  cynical .  habit  of 

against  itself  will  continue  to  send  Gyp  s  stones  into 
fifty  editions  as  long  as  she  can  make  it  the  butt  ot  her 

delicate  raillery. 


of  Tobias  and  the  Angel.  Probably,  after  all,  Mr.  Wells 
tTks  quite  differently,  but  this  is  the  .mpression 
his  story  gives  the  reviewer.  Certainly  all  thing 
appear  to  him  clothed  with  suggestion  as  with  a  gar¬ 
ment  and  thus  his  invention  must  be  inexhaustible 
thus  also  since  nothing  is  to  him  an  end  in- itself, 
since  he  lets  his  mind  play  freely  around  every 
■mstitution,  every  convention,  he  has  come  to  be  some- 
thinn  of  an  iconoclast,  though  a  mild  father  than  . 
vehement  one.  Nevertheless,  his  method  of  destroying 
accepted  theories  and  views  of  things  by  querying  them. 
instead  of  flatly  and  clumsily  asserting  their  untruth ^  o 
fnllv  is  precisely  the  most  effective  in  an  age  wnicn 
rebels  against  the  critic  who  asserts  anything  very 
strongly**  and  willingly  concedes  a  great  deal  to  the  critic 
who  does  not  demand  too  much.  The  angel  in  Mr. 

Wells’s  book  is  shot  (not  fatally)  by  the  V  icar  of  Sidde  - 
a  r-nwt-'ilg-es  it  for  an  uncommon  bird,  anu 

morton,  '  •  b  ,  on  utterly  destroying  every 

ra  e  speciel  The  angel  comes  fluttering  down,  and. 
rare  sPecies-  v;°  <<A  man !  ”  said  the  angel, 

clasping6 his  forehead  ;  “  a  man  in  the  maddest  black 

However)  he  goes  home  with  the  Vicar  and  straightway 
commences  To  criticise  all  human  things  from .  the 
marriage  service  to  the  servant  maid,  with  all  the  tresn 

ness  and  unconcern  that  one  might  expect  jn  a  bem^ 

that  had  never  seen  a  lighted  candle,  a  female  (prope  ly 
11  j\  o  roasted  ioint  before.  He  ge ts  ni  - 

beino-  the  one  weak  point  in  an  excellently  contrived  an 

£  Sr  a 

Se  doing,  anVdone  it  . better  than  perhaps  any  living 
writer  could  have  done  it. 


“The  Moving 


Finder.”  By  Mary  Gaunt.  London  : 


FICTION. 


“The  Wonderful  Visit.”  By  H.  G.  Wells.  London: 
Dent  &  Co.  1895. 

^PHIS  is  not  a  great  novel,  nor  indeed  a  novel  at  a  ,  so 
T  much  as  a  striking  fantasia  wrought  with  infinite 

tact  charm,  and  wit.  Mr.  Wells’s  fancy  never  rises  with 

the  ’measured  beating  of  iridescent  wings  to  high  01 
sustained  flights,  but  skips  nimbly  anJg-acefuIly  fro 
stepping-stone  to  stepping-stone  of  matter  of  tact,  an 
towards  the  finish  it  goes  just  the  least  bit  lame.  The 
book  is  one  of  those  which  interest  the  reader  quite  as 
much  in  the  personality  of  the  author  and  in  ^  °f 

working  as  in  the  story  they  tell.  One  pictures  wr. 
Wells  conning  the  pages  of  “  Nature  ”  an  coming^  on 

the  bad  drawing  which  suggested  his  first  chapter  ,  or 
wandering  in  the  churchyard  at  “  Siddermorton  ”  and 
getting  his  first  hint  from  the  gravestone  inscribed 
“Thomas  Angel”;  or  perhaps  again  sauntering  casually 
into  the  National  Gallery  and  being  struck  with  h 
Sea  on  seeing  the  comical  (as  well  as  beautiful)  picture 


Methuen  &  Co.  1895.  c  ,,  Antonvm 

“Kafir  Stories.”  By  William  Charles  Scully  Autonyr 

Series.  London  :  Fisher  Unwin.  1893. 

S™  and°o  Dick  stanesby’s  Hut-keeper  ”  ‘h.  * cry  o , 

then  telling  it  “in  her  own  way.  It  is  a  c  j 

cornmon  e°rror  with  short  story  tars  fc  ™ 
Ridge,  for  instance  .does  ff  n  ..  ly  ^  1^  ^  Scu„, 
his  bookful  of  Telling  •  but  he  possesses  a  mors 

is  quite  inferior  to  Mi  ««  Ghamba  ”  fairly  frightenec 

fervent  imagmation.  H  Gl  ^  absurdly  chosen  quo 

the  reviewer,  albeit  preta  ^--.-mtinp-lv  clumsy  note 

tation  and  trailing  after  it  an  exc  p  and  the  stor. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Scully  tel  s  a  y  imaginatioi 

he  tells  is  nevertheless  ^  effective,  that  his  i^  ^ 

SiEhopek'sTfaults  of  ^^f^y^Ls^iEdetaik 
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S?  s  iSti&g&ZZ’  &  Sfr  -H- 

andfaftiifg  5™,“^  ^  iS^SE 
passin°*  well  f  a  9  inappropriate  will  serve 

Lgmfnt^f  s  “ft '  odUCeSh,S  book  "'ith  this 

“  S°  geographers,  in  Afric  maps, 

W  ith  savage  pictures  fill  their  gaps, 

And  o  er  unhabitable  downs  P 
Th-  •  3Ce  eleP^ants  for  want  of  towns  ” 

SSagpKSSE 

future  it  it  .-n  .il-f  ^at  lf  we  sPeak  well  of  Mr.  Scully’s 
he  has  the  main  hese0nt?ara?d7fVheCdo0es‘nof  ye'tdo^1658’ 

!fThisa?oaobkesuc0cekedse  hT  in  his  horoscope' 

publishers  for  thf  r  ^  SmaI1  thanks  to  his 

allows  th*  bec-up  ot  the  volume.  The  naper  Ine  author  believes  in  the  . --“'cu.paniy  oecause 

■commonest-looking  books  we  have  J  .  °f  th.e,  ,d.oes.  n°  *ep  damage.  He  has  Zu.  Z.T  °J_  hls  method,  and 


ter/  ■*«*“"!>» 

lust  at  present.  Pare"‘S  W1" leave  abou>  the  house 

^’E'V  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS 

“  Thl'sbfs1eTiT„al  B>-  >*■"*  «“•  Mumo.  London  : 

^ion'^By’H”  Practice  of  Educa- 

(  Sonnenschein  &  Co  180-  mmie  eikm-  London  :  Swan 

'  ‘^aas  By  Cbr.  Wer. 

Ph.D.  London  :  lfet“ d*  Ga™°, 

M  Ri{AaU of a i«  its  favour :  i, 
never  the  leas' dull  It  is  no  ri  ‘w” !t,k  g0  anc*  enthusiasm,  it  is 
the  author  believes  in  the  sSv  Strained‘  PartI>’  because 
partly  because  he  has  chosen  to  mLFI°.?r?vS  of  education  and 


i  auidii  ior  a  railw 

I  comfort  Anri  4*  ’  Scully  Wlthout  serious  dis- 

1  'he  Autonym  b°°k«*" 

I ,4  Nora  -- 

Xrc;  %^y  B—<-  London  :  j. 
“ThFi“W^f  By  Lilian  Street.  London: 

“  SaRs°h”er  v£gr%s  By  Maria"  London  : 

womeTurltos  who^caTi  "°  fd  ‘°  th‘!  muItitude  of 
it  prettily  Here  are  fn,  T"  3  Prettr  story  and  tell 
■vhich  there  is  no  bSte  to  ‘T 

7  haV'  "?d  ^inTeresTatl 

‘  Man  ”  TtuirJZ™.  .°f  °ur  crit,cism.  Miss  Vynne’s 


does  no  deep  damage  He  hTZ?  pan  °f  his  method,  and 
block  in  the  path  of  his  reader,  ”X^Ut  °ne  real  Ambling- 
unbusinesslike  to  snv  nn  tu-  ers>  and  that  is  morality.  It  was 

“•ouid  have  been* very  refSitiLt"  J^'1^  “"W :  ft 
of  the  great  man  that  breathed  no  eadfan  enthusiastic  review 
a  little  over  Bacon  ,Ld?s unfair  ,L  H*  aIso  moralises 

a  small  fault ;  but,  oh  tire  gain  .fd^Zv*11'  ,Tlus  1S  Perhaps 
their  quite  commonnlace  mofr  gnit>‘  lf  ,aulhors  would  leave 

lights  In  Mr.  Munro’?  sketch  areRfhe^  ^  The  ^at 
Montaigne  and  Locke  the  To-  abeIais>  Bacon,  Comenius, 
Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  ard  he'hZZ5’  ,Fenelon>  Rousseau, 
ing  contrasts.  ’  °d  he  has  ev*den.]y  enjoyed  the  strik- 

sameVu'btc°t%rlelar,’SP'<la50«>'d'al  "ilh  exactly  the 
have  avotvedlv’used  Ufer’n  a^a  !  md“d-  51r  a”d  ^  ftlkta 

dull  and  so  difficult  as  the  psych  JloTof  a  r ^  th‘n£S  are  30 
put  short  in  English  •  it  would  hP  °/  3  ^'erman  philosopher 
tackle  the  original length  n  h  oP  eaS1,ntfr  and  easier  to 
practical  part  is  comprehensible  In  lg/n,al  Jan-uage.  The 
to  education;  theS7?erv  lesSn  Z  Inter«t  is  the  key 

should  bave’one^  dS  17°’  "£ 1 'L1**  but  of  oae  hour, 
possible  and  related  to  the  child’s  evif  P  d  be  as5.oncrete  as 
master  should  place  a  rhiid  •  exis[ent  store  of  ideas  ;  the 

him  alert;  there  should  be  ™™]arS5uecessfo„P'C'a'i0n' making 

^1S.i-->’Pa«icalar.8S^^S,’tS:^bSd 

•  n i n rr  _  i  v'li 


‘Man”  is  that  ridiculous ZoZ*  Mi§S  Y^8  clearness  inT^rp^cula/^  SUC?eSSi°D>  -^0^ 
vhich  so  delights  the  femin'  u  trous  Pure  schoolboy  at  the  bottom  of’ all*  ^ood  tea  l  points  as  these  have  been 
•f-  hisWomSd  ”  -no«T  *’?““'  the  h“"’a„ity  »  o,ld,  and  goodaea?Sei  “  rkn!„!T  thf.b'Si!>”™g  of  ,h, 
ty-  Miss  Beaumont’  n  at°neS  for  his  impossibi-  Tke  philosopher,  of  course  wishes  m  f  a  ^  instinctively. 

hi.  gives  , he  mrto  the  eonii.ineW  -*0  “*•  Th‘  «»nr  ?!'a'!'  4*  4<t  ™ 

ess  that  is  indispufablv  striki^'’^1 u?3'  effective- 
ork  of  Mr.  Hall  Cain  -”;n  &  i  7  Pass  as  the 

The  Little  Plain  w  7?°.od  of  artlstic  endeavour. 

Samsoi's Tou’nge""'^ Sdb'J  Georf  Eger^.‘ 

oe  on  the  simffSty^  7?Mr !  Soo^'  insis!- 


a  basis  of  some  sort,  and  theTreTtnes  ?  the;f  PrinciPles  on 
tion  is  not  in  the  east. ohf  S  Sf.h,s  work  in  this  direc- 
utility.  But  it  is  a  auestinn  vZ  v.aSUrf d  by  tlle  s,andard  of  its 

follow  the  philosopher  comp’etelvZad056  PeKP'e  wh°  "'ish  t0 
ordinal  words  than  to  an  abridgment  1°  l°  the 

difficult  to  understand,  and  lasts  in°Z  •  ,,  abridgment  is 
of  memory,  whereas  the  mind  is  soak^'"^00^  b>'  an  effort 
length  and  many-sidedness  of  the  oiigfnal  Tho  b>;  Z 
Herbartian  system  follows  on  j-  1  3l'-  The  crux  of  the 

not  be  “a  loose  aggregate  of  suhlV»at  *n3t|'Uction  sh°uld 


Ulld, 

x^^onth  of  Madness.  ”  Bv  HarnM  v,ir  r 
Bentley.  1895.  7  d  Vallmgs.  London 

Devil  in  Nun’s  Veiline.”  Rv  P  r  r  , 

London  : 


F.  V 


White  &  Co"^  F-  C  P"ilips- 


you  want  six  shillingsworth  nf  Kvoi„  u  , 

juestion  that  Mr  Harold  V  -  ir  •  borrors»  there  is 
ertainly  Mr.  Philips  eives  vnn  !"^  ,S  >'OUr  man  1  ‘and 
th  as  any  in  the  market  J  ^  shillin^- 

Ughtful  hero  who,  as  a  result  of  athrisc'  alIm8rS  haS 
•  mad  and  sets  up  in  Hfe Ts  a  kind  of  n  H  f  gUm?ntS’ 
rent  for  Self-Destrnr.;^,,  mu  _d  ■  f  a,d  to  suic.des, 


between  t'wo  authors  they  hive  nifread*0  aa,itCrar>'  paral!el 

some  fun  that  way  too.  the  series  of  fZ  '/e  sha!I  have 
is  the  general  editor  will  he  inrerlf  f  v  1  Profbssor  Herford 
first  volume.  Mr.  Edmund  Clnml  in&f.we  may  judge  by  this 
written  and  full  of  points  IBs  ic'f  ^ troj“ctlon  is  prettily 

the  verses  which  he  has  fathered  illZ  ,  T kly  a  h’mde-book  ; 
we  must  divest  ourselJes^f^ S *£? stratlf  the  mtroducUon,  and 
cart  before  the  horse.  The  onlv  dife  bat.thls  ls  Putting  the 
the  book  is  to  know  what  in  d  Acuity  in  connection  with 

There  are  too  many  orettv -.nd  r  ,t,^'hcn  u  has  been  read, 

of  throwing  it  awav  and  nn  tld  un{fm,I'ar  poems  in  it  to  allow 
have  an  u/easy  senktffin  Tt  It  ,be  3fnsiti'  e  will 

m  the  hook  case  a  volume  which  rnnu  1  ° ^  Puttin&  honourably 
of  Shakespeare’s  »and  ou't 


the  subject 'is  here  se  down  and  cou]d  know  about 

nerc  set  do«  n,  and  many  things  which,  we  take 
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i  v»o/-i  •not-  of.  His  introduction 

it,  even  the  most  hungry  ^  thg  reader  more  insight  into 

to  one  set  of  p°Tfn  m/  chambers’  “  English  Pastorals,”  and 
pastoral  poetry  than  -  ■  f  biographical  questions,  of 

besides  literary  history  it  treats  o  bl0g™Pniat  ^  end  which 

words  and  spelhnfj  * ^^explanations,  illustrations,  and  so  on, 

contain  correct  derivati  ,  -P  ,  of  the  information  is  quite 

are  always  impossible^;  nme-tenths  got  Ur 

«  rz  ss.  SfHE;  a  s 

However,  it  is  no  one  fa  and  friendly  annotations 

«  dSSh.Tnd  the  Jung  student 
lo  wVeve,  be  finding  a; way  out  “'^SSin^whS 

persistent  sdiooitnastemgdn  d^  instruction  and  amusement 

Iroin'the^iffermices  between  theprose^style^of^Spenseds^ge 

gfver”;  d«p,  aTd  teseareh  fo? the  elusive  point  of  divergence 
fs  a  pleasant  tickling  of  the  intelligence. 

We  have  also  received  “1 The  New ^hi™^,"^  It^Oxen- 
ford  (The  Roxburghe  Press)  :  “  Twenty  Four  Hoursotf 

Strategy,  displayed  and  ^[“^5  tra^slated  by  Col.  N.  L. 
lotte  and  St.  Pnva  ,  -  .  .  \  .  Tue  Storv  of  a  Ouiet 

Baring-Gould^  new  an^  e^lajged^eduioTi^fEd^nbiirg  ^ 

»  («„iian, 

the  Commissioners  of  the  “  Cassell’s  Universal  Portrait 

WiUiam  Wrigh(qhcmas  NelsonU  OwenjElUo't’stock)'; 

ta  p  r  K  )  ■  “  Food  Adulteration  and  its  Detection,  y  J 
1S,P,C,SVk1  “  Hidden  Beauties  of  Nature,”  by  Richard 
Bower  (S.P.C.K.)  ,  n’“uc  _  •  v  .  <( visitation  of  Churches 

from  original  (!  jb  VJUnUf  die  Bible,”  by  George  Hen- 
(Camden  Society)  ,  Th  PI  of  Hebrew  Antiquities, 

slow,  M.A.,  h.L.b.,  anu  (Religious  Tract  Society); 

by  Owen  C.  W  hitehouse,  M.A .  (  f  gChildren  from  English 

STSHe^is^K”(»3i 

^^e^:^V,,Mison  --esses  on  tbe  Ptrst 


resources  has  been  demonstrated.  What  is  now  needed  is  the 
nerfectino-  of  our  organization,  especially  of  our  central  organi  a- 
non  in  order  that  these  resources  may  be  utilized  to  the  utmost. 

.  .  .  Real  defects  (in  our  system  of  defence)  have  been  d^closed 
real  remedies  must  be  found  for  them,  &c.  lne  lece  t  y 
published  “  Memoirs  of  Barras”  are  roundly  condemned  as 
“meagre,  shallow,  poor,”  and  said  to  be  swarming  with  m  s- 
statements  and  downright  falsehoods,  a.  tissue 
representation  in  at  least  a  dozen  chapters. 

The  “  Quarterly”  is  perhaps  a  shade  duller  than  usual.  It  is 

ss^;s  a  aSs :  s 

SS  expressed  and  those  given  in  dosens  of  art.clB  weeks 

“fyTotl  SmlSn'-aUrin'dia'i/  ,o“be  jgj-g-tb. 

arti'de  entitled  “  *0™.^  ("^ent  HM«  WerteJ 

?he  writer  but  he  owns  that  in  locating  certain  pohucak 

S“of  improved «S'“idtat“  J>%.h« X 

A*  5-Ind iTremains  more  of  a  stranger  than  ever  and  second 

and  Party  Legacies  poms  ^  fieUine  of  '  Torquato  Tasso” 
readable  article  in  the  volume. 


“When  the  Judges  Ku.ed  l  Rev.  H.  Armstrong  Hall, 

BhDP“sk.ffing,onU  * FaUroJha^he  Miserly  William 


B.Di  (Sk.ffing.on)  ;  s&c*  if  its  His 

Carleton  (Downey) ;  I  ( A  &  C  Black) ;  “The 

tory,”  by  the  Rev.  George  Milligan,  ED  A.i  C.  bfacl^^  . 

Merchant  of  Venice,  edited  by  •  •  tl  Authorship  and  Pub- 

Sth  revised  edition  of  Baedeker  s  ,,, »»  A  tVnrrl  edition 


“  HanopooKo.  “> ftekePs  “  Southern  Germany  ”  ;  “  Ire 

fSiEast  Westland  Sol,”  by  C.  S.  Ward,  M  A.,  third  edition 
revised  (Dulau). 


REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


'THE  “Edinburgh  Review,”  as a^^Ve^evde^edtong  since 
1  of  books  which  for  most  p  tf  ^  display  £0und 

in  our  own  columns,  the  maj  >  ;s  apt  t0  grow  a 

common  sense  in  their  ju  gm  >  ujd  prefer  something  a 
trifle  wearisome  in  the  long  run  g  ^  canP be  of  jnterestonly 
little  more  exciting.  Many  of  t  printer’s  devil, 

to  the  writers,  the  written  aI)Q  lf  thebest.  Little  is 

That  on  Burke’s  “  History  o  P  ,  generally  turns  out  to  be 

k„°w„ 

wrong  ;  but  the  RclinDurg  and  we  are  inclined 

his  work,  insists  that  Mr.  example  of  a  country  which  has 

to  agree  with  him.  Spain  1  nonP  untd  n0w— and  yet  is 

no  annals— or  rather,  has  Annandale  family  will  excite 

not  happy,  A  ' w gy'gr y ° ru e^ ccrt ,torwe  ar ei n f o rm ed  (amongst 
the  enthusiasm  of  every  true  ocot,  places  visited  by 

other  things  of  a  similar  nature)  “familiar— we  had 

tourists  when  they  cross  the  Bord«,  “*  kJn  race.”  The 
almost  said  sacred — to  the  whole  -  g  -  P  War  is  fully 
national  disgrace  of  the  mismana„  n  ‘arc  extensively 

discussed  ;  shells  and  molluscs  scoidcd  for  being  in 

treated  ;  and  France  is  condescendingly  sco  aco  „  6  d 

(Madagascar,  where  “she  '”“»"‘T„.”°w».e  S’orL, 

-there"  is  uo  The 

struggle  against  bar.(?rg"r  is  !omewhat  cursorily  run  over, 
question  of  Imperial  Defence  is  so _  disagree.  In  fact, 

but  with  the  conclusion  110  .  y  ..  The  vastness  of  our 

it  mieht  almost  be  termed  platitudinous. 


aaaDie  diuuc  n*  -  .  „  . 

and  will  doubtless  afford  to  the  more  rettec  .  lapk  0f 

and  that  consequently  GhnsUans  can ^  ^  do  not  cla;nl  for 

a  common  platform  of  -fof  truths  and  means,  neces- 

themselves  any  such  definite  deposit  c >1  tnitr a  as  God 

sary  at  all  times  and  amon^all  one) 

wills  it  to  be  worked  out.  lne  &  ,  i  lf  u)d  sbow 

but  would  carry  greater  these  truths 

something  approaching  o  g-u  «The  Educational 

and  means  verily  are.  T  throughout  by  an  unjust  and 
Crisis”  is  considerably  maned ]  th  gh  Board  system. 

even  petulant  temPbr,aga '  th  t  the  system  lays  itself  open  to 
No  sane  person  w'l^.e.ny  afact  which  should  not  cause  dismay 
criticism  at  many  points  ,  gigantic  scheme  as 

or  surprise  when  we  by  the  State  must  neces- 

that  of  universal  compulsory  experimental — and  five  and 

sarily,  to  start  with, be  'nma  y  y  _n  a  nation’s  history, 

twenty  years,  after  aU,  is ^but ^a  U  splendid  work  which 

Churchmen,  nghtly  enough  prou  P  SQ  many  centuries 

the  Church  carried  on  for  educ  changed  position  o| 

find  it  d“’ ’ "tr°sUla  ’e  has  dd.berately  taken  the  educations 

things  now  that  the  btat  lack  of  appreciation  sadl 

responsibility  upon  itse  ,  .r:^iiv  when  they  allow  it  to  lea< 
prejudices  their  PO““»Sn“Si«.vS  Jer’is.en.  innuendo 
»saPins;  those  they  are  »PP«^ 

The  “Enghsh  Historical  Review o”  “"^““‘Svifiwa, 

The  triumphant  Swiss  majority  ich  had  not  beer 

suddenly  fficapacitated’by  revolution  and  danger  a,  home.  | 

Mr.  Arthur  Platt,  in  the  a  poet  whi 

the  attractive  contention  that  the  ^  from  similes .  Afte 
writes  archaic  epic  can  best  -  gvs  the  similes  in  the  Odysse 
touching  upon  Milton,  he  revi  ((  R  does  consciousl 

and  the  Ifiad,  and  COfnc'Urd^e^  than  Aristarchus  observed, 
archaise  to  an  extent  fa  ,g  ,  Homeric  poets  is  not  Archtea 
and  that  “  the  civilization  of  the  Homeric  v 

but  Ionian  in  every  particular. 


LITERARY  notes. 


THE  name  of  Mr.  W.  ^^eitenSyEdidon  of  the  Poems 
1  Henderson,  is  editing  the  Cente  a  y  c  ,  of  Edinburg 

Robert  Burns,  which  Mes®r*’.  ‘  gq6\  IS  a  sufficient  guarant 

^ %&&?"***«** 
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historical  and  literal  manuscripts  were  in  circulation,  and  that 

?innS°  °n^  a?°’  'Jhat  PurP°rted  t0  be  an  actual  Burns  composi¬ 
tion  was  admitted  amongst  Lord  Rosebery’s  treasures  before  its 
spurious  character  was  discovered. 

This  Centenary  Edition  of  Burns  will  be  of  a 

jact  p’ ?nd  “ay  justly  be  classified  with  Mr.  Andrew  Land’s 
Border  Edition  of  Scott.  It  is  the  editors’  purpose  to  nresenttt 

IS- -  — 

bll  f  '  °US,  moods'  and  t0  Place  his  achievement  in  something 
ike  a  true  relation  to  the  poetry  of  England  and  the  world  ”  § 

PD"ceXdrbyTh‘eiS?  E"iS  &  ^ £ 

Si ,hat  ,hireal  ,i! 


BURLINGTON  CARRIAGE  CO.,  LTD 


BUILDERS  TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 

315-317  Oxford  Street,  W. 


Old  and  Aristocratic  Designs  reproduced  in  Steel  and 
Hickory  at  half  the  weight. 

Builders  of  FAMILY  OMNIBUSES 


For  most  County  FAMILIES. 


NOTICE.— The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturdav  r 

eg  cep t  those  of  the  current  Volume,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each.  ' 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  re  lee  ter!  r  .  ! 


« A  %  fin  fff- 

SSSr^  %vk 

SS:  E-C  '‘**»'**  *  Char?;  maylTolhe^n 


THREE  YEARS’  SYSTEM 

of  purchase  arranged  at  Cash  Prices. 


Specialty:  Light  Cob-sized  LANDAUS. 


315  317  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER. 


_  GRATEFUL— COMFORTING 

OOO  O  A 

_ BOILING  water  or  milk. 


paeis 

r&  ass&Enr  zstfAiz  /- 

£3^££1SS2xjx  4ST^S3 


There  are  mines  and  mines. 
There  are  soaps  and  soaps. 
All  mines  are  not  gold  mines. 
All  soaps  are  not  YINOLIA. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

maple  &  CO 


"The  I\fpEFRTAATDVANTAGES  T°  PRIVATE  usurers. 

1  company  limited,  fire 

•*«-  C*"M’  •USmiiZi  5*. « 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


RARE  CURIOUS 

AND 

INTERESTING  FURNITURE 


“THE  TIMES  ”  Dee.  29,  1894,  says  In  a  leading  article  or 

“Our  Daughters 


himself  lucky  when  he  can  get  Three.”  kPg  ’  he  must  thinl 


^  The  MUTU4L  LIFE  INSDRAHCE  COMPANY  of  New  Yorh 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent. 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 


WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 

Death  Duties  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle- 
meats  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract , 


ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  £42,000,000. 


At  purely  commercial  nricpc 


OTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD 

LONDON 


- - HAYED  BY 

>T0NE’S  TIME  SAVING 

For  keeping  in  order  all  SPEClAI  ITIEC 

1LETS.  MUSIC  a*  W 


ApP’y  for  Particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 
.  C.  HA1DEMAN,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
_ 17  &  18  Cornhill.  London,  E.C. 


SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE 

-  r,  .  63  Threadn«dle  Street,  London,  E.C.  [Founded  ,7,a 
60  Charing  Cross;  33,  Oxford  Street;  40  Chancery  Lane. 

the  oldest  purely  fire  office  in  the  world. 

Sum  Insured  In  1894.  £393,622,400. 


-  ».X„,  run,  w  o,.,,,  .W,  . 


THE  COLONIAL  MUTUAL 

life  assurance  society,  limited, 

33  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £1,750,000. 


POLICIES  ISSUED  UNDER  THE  ORDINARY.  MODIFIED  TONTINE  ANE 

mortuary  dividend  systems.  ’  ANE 

EDWARD  W.  BROWNE,  F.S.S.,  Manner. 
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CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 


INCORPORATED  SOCIETY  FOR  PROVIDING 


HOMES  FOR  WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 


Presidents : 

The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York. 

MEANS  ADOPTED: 

(1)  Establishing  Small  Homes. 

(2)  Boarding-out. 

(3)  Emigration. 


HELP  URGENTLY  NEEDED  for  the  support  of 
over  2,200  Destitute  and  Orphan  Children  under 
the  Society’s  care,  and  to  enable  the  Executive  to  accept 
many  deserving  cases. 


The  Clergy  are  earnestly  asked  to  allow  the  Society  a 
share  in  the  Offertories  devoted  to  extra-parochial  objects, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  children  in  the  Homes  having  been 
accepted  on  their  recommendation. 


Contributions  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  E.  de 
M.  Rudolf,  Secretary. 

Offices  of  the  Society,  The  Church  House,  Dean’s  Yard, 
Westminster,  S.W. 

Cheques  should  be  crossed  “  Lloyd's  Bank,  Limited,  54 
St.  James’s  Street,  S.W.,”  and  made  payable  to  “  E.  de  M. 
Rudolf.” 


THE  CLERGY  ORPHAN  CORPORATION. 


THE  ROYAL  ASSOCIATION  IN  AID  OF 


(St.  Saviour's  Church,  Lecture  and  Reading-Room), 

419  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  Y/, 


Under  the  Patronage  of  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

tpresi&ent:  THE  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 
Uicc=lprcsi6ent:  EARL  CRANBROOK. 

■treasurer:  THE  REV.  CANON  ELWYN,  Master  of  the  Charterhouse. 

BOYS’  SCHOOL— St.  Thomas’s  Hill,  Canterbury. 
GIRLS’  SCHOOL— St.  John’s  Wood,  Marylebone. 


“This  Society  is  fulfilling  a  very  great  and  rapidly  increasing  work  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  Church.  .  .  .  No  better  help  to  our  distressed 

clergy  could  possibly  be  devised."— The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 


These  Schools,  founded  in  1749,  are  for  the  absolutely  free  Main¬ 
tenance,  Clothing,  and  Education  of  the  Orphan  (fatherless^  Children 
of  the  Clergy  of  the  Established.  Church  of  England  and  W  a.es.  T.ie 
children  are  Elected  by  vote,  in  May  and  November.  Candidates  fov 
admission  must  be  between  the  ages  of  Eight  and  Twelve  (Boys  under 
certain  conditions  up  to  Thirteen)  on  the  day  of  election,  hoims  of- 
application  for  admission  and  all  particulars  to  be  obtained  from  the* 
Secretary. 


By  means  of  an  Apprenticing  Fund,  children  on  leaving  arej 
assisted  to  further  education,  or  to  make  a  start  in  liie. 


2  976  children  have  been  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  these  Schools, 
which  now  contain  220-  At  lea.st  £7,000  a  year  must  be  raised  from 
voluntary  sources  alone.  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Offertories  are 
earnestly  asked,  to  meet  greatly  increased  needs. 


As  a  proof  of  the  present  distress,  it  may  be  stated  that 
though  the  numbers  in  the  Schools  have  been  raised  in  the  last  live 
years'  from  195  to  222,  the  number  Of  candidates  seeking  admis¬ 
sion  has  nearly  trebled  in  the  same  period,  of  whom  the  large- 
majority  are  Orphans  of  Beneficed  Clergymen 


A  Life  Donor  of  £io  ios.,  or  an  Annual  Subscriber  of  £i  1=.,  is- 
entitled  to  one  Vote  at  each  half-yearly  Election 


The  help  of  the  Clergy  is  earnestly  asked  to  assist  in  making  the- 
work  of  these  Schools  more  wide  y  known. 


THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 


Patron-HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

President-THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

Treasurer— S.  BRIGHT  LUCAS,  Esq.  (pro  tem.). 

1  Thf.  Rev.  Canon  MANSFIELD  OWEN,  M.  A. 
Hon.  Secretaries  |s  BRIGHT  LUCAS,  Esq. 

Secretary — MR-  THOMAS  COLE. 

Bank-THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER,  Stratford  Place,  W. 


Bankers-Messrs.  DRUMMONDS,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

Rev.  H.  WESLEY  DENNIS,  M.A.,  Secretary 
Offices— 62  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 


THE  NATIONAL  REFUGES 


FOR 


Homeless  and  Destitnte  Children 


AND  TRAINING  SHIPS  “ARETHUSA”  AND  “CHICHESTER.” 

Founded  in  1843  by  the  late  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS. 


rrup  OBTECTS  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  are  to  promote  the  spiritual 
T  and  temporal  welfare  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb-about  2000  of  whom 
reside  in  London- by  the  following  means  : 


j'. — To  provide  extended  Religious  and  Secular  Instructions  among  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  throughout  the  Metropolis  after  they  have  qmtted 

SCh°The  DEAF  and  DUMB  are  beyond  the  reach  of  all  ordinary 
ministerial  agency  for  public  religious  instruction.  The  only 
means  adapted  to  their  condition  is  a  special  provision  in  the  sign 
and  manual  language.  This  Association  provides  at  presen 
fifteen  services  per  week  in  nine  parts  of  London,  besides  several 
other  occasional  ones. 


2 _ To  visit  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  their  own  homes. 

3. — To  assist  Deaf  and  Dumb  persons  in  obtaining  employment. 

4. _To  relieve,  either  by  gifts  or  loans  of  money,  deserving  necessitous 


President— The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  JERSEY,  G.C.M.G. 
Chairman  and  Treasurer.— W.  E.  HUBBARD,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.— C.  T.  WARE,  Esq. 

Secretary. — H.  BRISTOW  W  ALLEN,  Esq. 

Finance  and  Deputation  Secretary.— HENRY  G.  COPELAND,  Esq. 
Bankers.-THE  LONDON  and  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  2i4  High  Holborn 
London  Office— 164  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  Tr.C. 


Deaf  and  Dumb  persons. 


,  _x0  encourage  the  early  training  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  children  pre¬ 
paratory  to  their  admission  into  Educational  Institutions. 


The  Committee  ask  whether  the  reader  will  not,  in 
merit  for  the  great  blessing  of  hearing,  give  an  Annual  Subscription  to 

this  Society. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  v.  ill  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Stratford  Place,  \\.,  or  by  the 
Secretary  Mr.  THOMAS  COLE,  at  419  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 
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THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  CONSIST  OF 

1.  The  Training  Ship  “  Arethusa.”  1  Moored  at  Greenhithe 

2.  The  “  Chichester”  Tender.  >  on  the  Thame'. 

3.  The  Boys’  Home,  Shaftesbury  House,  Shaftesbury  Avenue 

4.  The  Boys’  Home,  Fortescue  House,  Twickenham. 

5.  The  Farm  School,  Bisley,  Surrey. 

6.  The  Shaftesbury  School,  Bisley. 

7.  The  Girls’  Home,  Sudbury,  near  Harrow. 

8.  The  Girls’  Home,  Ealing. 

9.  Fordham  House  Working  Boys’  Home,  Shaftesbury  AvenueJ 
10.  Training  Ships’  Depot,  100  East  India  Dock  Road,  E. 


In  these  Ships  and  Homes  nearly  1000  Boys  and  Girls  are  fed,  clothed', 
lodged,  technically  educated,  and  religiously  trained  to  become  useful  men 

andwomen.  ^  VOTES  REQUIRED. 

FUNDS  are  GREATLY  NEEDED,  to  purchase  Food  and: 
Clothing'  for  this  large  Family.  Cheques  or  Post  Office 
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°RD .SALISBURY'S  speech  at  Watford  on  Wed- 
nesday  last  was  somewhat  disappointing  if  only 
.or  what  it  left  unsaid.  Every  one  was  on  the  tiptoe  of 
expectation  to  catch  from  the  Prime  Minister,  who  is 
also  the  Foreign  Secretary,  some  hint  or  suggestion 

British  nerWa?  Wb,ch  the  difficulties  that  hamper 
Br i  'sh  policy  in  the  East  of  Europe,  and  more  espe- 

1  a  J  ‘c  ,  aftern  Asia’  are  to  be  met  and  overcome.  But 
Lord  Salisbury-  was  silent  with  regard  to  foreign 
politics,  and  his  very  silence  affords  some  measure  of 

Dulrfnf1  n  if-  PreStnt  situation-  Fortunately  the 

Wh°  Sp°ke  also  on  Wednesdav 
I  ord  R  (a ;  Leeds),  w  as  not  so  reticent.  After  praising 
Lord  Rosebery  for  his  promise  to  extend  to  the  Govern- 

^nnort'^hTn^P  °f  f°rei&n  P01^’  a11  reasonable 
support  the  Duke  went  on:  “It  is  idle  to  disguise 

the  fact  that,  both  in  the  East  of  Europe  and  in  theTast 

of  Asia,  events  are  occurring  and  questions  are  arising 

7nhJCi  m?y  affeCt  uVer>'  ^reat  interests  of  this  countrv, 
and  the  time  may  be  approaching  when  it  may  be  neces- 

fhlL  UM°  'V Ven  °f  aI1  Political  parties  for 

that  sympathy  with  the  British  Government  which  Lord 

Rosebery  promised  m  his  own  name  and  that  of  his 
friends  would  be  afforded  to  them  in  everything  which 

related  tothesequestions.thegravityand  urgency  of  which 

sa'idX  f,”"- TThe  beS‘  had  almost 

said  the  only  good  feature-of  British  party-  politics  at 

present  is  that  matters  of  foreign  policy  are  now  looked 
pon  as  superior  to  considerations  of  party  profit  and 
that  any  British  Government  defending  British  interests 
can  rely  on  the  support  of  men  of  all  parties 

There  never  was  a  time  since  our  Constitution  assumed 

thpPreSent  SHape  l  hC"  ’•  Was  more  necessary-  to  support 
e  Government  than  it  is  at  the  present  moment.  Our 

l.nfnn  f  p  part  °f  the  worId  are  menaced  by-  the 

union  of  France  and  Russia  as  they  have  never  been 

menaced  since  Trafalgar.  It  is  true  that  the  Hong 
Kong  te.egram  to  the  “  Times,”  setting  forth  the  con 
cessions  su^osed  to  have  been  made  to  Russian  ambition 
jp  I  Chmese  pusillanimity,  has  been  contradicted  and 
declared  to  be  without  foundation  on  the  highest 
(Russian)  authority.  But  the  speech  of  General  Doukhof- 

^  G°vernor-Ge"eral  of  Eastern  Siberia,  with 
its  allusion  to  a  transfer  of  the  Russian  fleet  from 
V  ladivostock  to  Port  Arthur,  would  be  sufficient  of  itself 
to  show  .  that  the  Hong  Kong  correspondent  of  the 

FmhTcec  S°  W‘ldly  'maginative  as  the  Russian 

Embassy^  would  like  to  make  him  out.  And  now  comes 

the  Temps,  which  has  proved  itself  again  and  again 

;‘  re'y  to  be  ,n  the/uM  confidence  of  French  Minister?,  to 
corroborate  our  fears.  It  sneers  at  the  “Times”  for 


s^eP‘‘n|nthe,i?fficia!  RuSsian  dim**i*  and  goes  on  to 
'  ^mce  the  treaty  announced  bv  the  ‘  Times  ’  hac 
no,  bee"  concluded,  we  must  believe', hat  i,  win  be  If 

with  Russia’s  permanen,  i„TerL,s  wL  ,'h“ 

W  e  are  face  to  face  then  with  the  fart  th^f  d  • 
intends  to  seize  as  much  of  north-eastern  China  as  she 
can  assimilate  while  France  is  resolved  to  extend  he? 
Empire  from  Tonkin  and  Siam,  as  far  as  is  profitable  to 
her,  into  south-western  China,  and  this  division  nf 

Issumld  k  6  ?nn0t  "a0?'  11  is  evident  the  tone 

nf  tb  F l^ance  and  Russia- and  from  the  declarations 

of  the  official  German  Press,  that  we  can  hope  no  aid 

from  Germany.  As  we  have  again  and  again  predictedd 

haveter^r  the,h°Ur  of  need  wil1  find  no  friends,  butwfli 
have  to  rely- on  her  own  strength  ;  and  fortunately  for  us 

the  increased  power  of  our  fleet  in  the  last  ten  y  ears 
makes  it  possible  for  Lord  Salisbury  to  speak  Ind if 
necessary  to  act,  in  defence  of  British  interests.  IfRussil 
attempts  to  take  any  part  of  Manchuria,  we  can  reply  b? 

upT„PSt^d  pnd  °f  ChUIan  ,hat  '«  foolishlv 
up  n  1846,  and  France  may-  find  it  easier  to  sneer  at  our 

diplomacy  than  to  risk  a  war  yvhich  would  place  her 
permanently  among  the  second-rate  Poyvers.  P 

Though  Lord  Salisbury  passed  over  in  silence  the 
burning  question  of  the  moment,  he  found  time  to 
administer  a  yvell-deserved  snub  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for 
his  extraordinary-  letter  to  Madame  Novikoff  “  Utter 
ances  of  such  a  kind”  (Mr.  Gladstone,  it  will  be  remem-' 

Sulten)  H“  r  Wntten  'Vth  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
Sultan)  from  men  in  authority  do  not  add  to  the 

sParSda %h°f  °rdeibbeing:  r6St0red  °r  human  Iife  b^ng 
*?'i  THlS  ‘S  ,the  ProPer  way  to  treat  the  British 
philanthropists  yy-ho  yvould  do  justice  to  the  scheming 
Armenian  at  the  cost  of  a  European  yvar.  When  these 
gentlemen  next  find  their  inability-  to  mind  their  oyvn 
busmess  rising  to  fever-heat,  they  had  better  turn  their 
attention  to  the  slave-holding  that  goes  on  under  the 
nag  at.Zanzibar.  They-  cannot  be  too  zealous  or 
00  vehement  in  that  matter  to  please  us,  if  they- will  but 
leave  the  Armenian  alone.  We  have  barely-escaped 
from  a  most  trying  and  dangerous  complication  on  his 
account,  and  the  less  we  hear  about  him  now  for  some 
time  to  come  the  better. 

The  so-called  settlement  of  the  Armenian  business 
however,  by  no  means  closes  the  reopened  Eastern 
Question.  The  Ottoman  Empire  is  obviously  in  a  state  of 
more  than  usual  disorder,  and  the  likelihood  of  further 

w^?hfTCeS  15  su,fficient|y  gT^t  to  necessitate  incessant 
watchfulness  and  preparation  for  emergencies.  The 
appearance  of  a  Russian  agent  in  Sofia,  to  wind  up  the 
affairs  of  the  derelict  Bulgarian  State,  is  apparently  near 
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a,  hand,  and  it  has  been  now 

during  the  autumn  session  of  brought  to  the 

begun,  the  Egyptian  que  statement  of 

fore,  with  a  definhe  demand^upon  usten  ^  Su|tan  u 

our  intentions.  1  ,  need  of  his  support 

Lord  Salisbury’s  references  at  Watford  to  the  miser- 

*“*,  ,nt  wiU  at  omte^try^'to 

SrSt to  whi|h  it  has  faiien  will  £&* 

Xniease'ttee1  of  u"  who  caTo^egard  without  dis- 
mav^the  rapid  decline  of  our  largest  and  most  vital 
•  a  irv  The  assistance  of  the  Government,  we  learn 
‘from  Lord  Salisbury's  speech,  is  to  be  directed  to  two 
noints-  “the  first  consideration  is  to  relieve  tne 
burdens  which  in  more  prosperous  times  were  thought¬ 
lessly  laid  upon  land,  and  which  now  crush  out  its  last 

les  X  .  next  is  the  improvement  ot 

remaining  vitality  ,  tne  next  is  r  . 

[Z  means  of  “locomotion  and  communication.  As 

the  Budget  will  probably  show  a  very  large  surplus, 

Lord  Salisbury  fnd  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  w. 11  be 

able  to  lift  from  the  land  the  greater  portion  of  the 

burden  of  local  rates,  and  if  the  eXPeri"1fenht£  be^fi^to 

rgriiu!tureis0see°n“  £  ITALIC sure 

faTwlTba^ears  recur  the  burden  - 

dency  to  settle  back  into  its  old  place  There  is  but  one 
efficient  remedy  for  the  condition  of  British  agriculture, 
and,  as  Lord  Salisbury  knows  well,  the  time  has  not  y 
come  to  apply  it. 


We  hinted  last  week  that  the  Ribot  Cabinet  would 
possibly  fall,  and  that  its  stone  of  stumbling  wouid  be 
found  in  the  Carmaux  strike.  A  Ministry  representing 
the  Republic  Centre  is  always  exposed  to  a  united  atta 
from  its  opponents  of  both  wings,  and  this  is  what  has 
taken  place  :  47  Reactionaries  and  28  Moderates  voting 
with*1  the  139  Radicals  and  55  Socialists  to  destroy  the 
Ministry.  M.  Blowitz,  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
“  TimeJ,”  turns  the  occasion  to  profit  in  his  usual  way. 
He  is  doubtful  whether  the  Chambers  contain  the 
elements  of  a  Ministry  capable  of  resisting  Socialist  an 
Radical  combined.”  He  wants  to  find  some  one 
who  will  “rescue  France  from  the.  inclined  plane. 
Radicalism.”  All  this  seems  to  us  a  little  silly,  testifying 
to  superficial  observation.  As  M.  Blowitz  sees  France 
slipping  down  the  “  inclined  plane  of  Radicalism,  he 
3d  probably  picture  England  as  having  passed  over 
The  verge  of  the  abyss,  for  France  has  no  graduated 
income-tax  and  no  graduated  death-duties  such  as  were 
instituted  in  Sir  William  Harcourt  s  Budget. 

The  impressionability  of  French  Deputies  to  commu¬ 
nistic  chatter  is  not  dangerous.  There  are  six  nulho 
peasant  proprietors  in  France  whose  intense  love  of 
private  property  renders  any  communistic  attack  un- 
linkable  TheLody,  so  to  speak,  ot  France  cr .the 

ground,  in  close  contact  with  hard  realities  ,  the  he 
may  waggle  a  little,  or  even  a  good  deal,  but  a  fall 
SmoS  impossible.  In  Great  Britain  the  case  is  very 
different;  the  possessors  are  so  few  that  the  body, 1  we 
may  use  again  the  same  simile,  is  standing  on  the  on 
foot  of  respect  for  law  ;  were  the  head  as  unsteady  as 
it  is  in  France  a  catastrophe  would  be  unavoidable. 
This  condition  of  things  in  Great  Britain  shocks  ^ 
Gladstone,  though,  needless  to  say,  he  does  not  draw 
from  it  the  same  lesson.  In  his  letter  advocating 
claims  of  Guy’s  Hospital  to  support,  he  says >  :  £0 

dimness  of  mental  vision  can  hide  from  us  the  fact  that 
in  the  vast  Metropolis  of  this  country  there  subsist 
side  by  side  two  marked,  nay,  glaring  social  character¬ 
istics— the  one  boundless  wealth,  and  the  other  bound- 
want.”  The  crude  exaggeration  of  this  picture  may 


be  forgiven  in  a  charitable  appeal,  but  it  is  not  states¬ 
manlike.  What  must  be  thought  of  the  man  s  wisdom 
who  more  than  any  other  is  responsible  for  giving  the 
control  of  legislative  power  in  this  country  to 'the  hordes 
who,  to  use  his  own  words,  are  exposed  to  the  madden¬ 
ing  impulses  of  “boundless  want’  ? 

The  election  of  Lord  Londonderry  to  the  Chairmanship 
of  the  London  School  Board  recalls  an  apostrophe  which 
Paul  Louis  Courier  addressed  to  the  French,  but  which 
is  far  truer  of  the  English  people  :  “O  mes  com  pat  no  es, 
vous  etes  non  le  plus  esclave,  mats  le  plus  valet  des 
peuples  H’  Are  not  the  English  “  le  plus  valet  des 
neuples”?  For  will  any  one  pretend  that  the  new 
Chairman  of  the  School  Board  owes  his  election  to 
anything  else  but  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Marquis  with  a 
magnificent  house  in  Park  Lane?  Lord  Londonderry 
was  a  vigorous  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  his  wife  is  a  charming 
hostess,  and  he  is  a  good-natured  rattle,  fond  of  display, 

with  an  aristocrat’s  love  of  sport  a“d ‘&nor®nce  °f,  b°^k®„ 
Rut  Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board  .  You 
mio-ht  as  well  make  an  admiral  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  or  a  decayed  barrister  Professor  of  Poetry  at 

Oxford. 

That  Mr  Diggle  should  propose,  and  the  members 

of  the  School  Board  should  receive,  Lord  Londonderry 

with  respectful  enthusiasm  is  looked  upon  in  England 
as  natural.  These  worthy  folk  do  not  often  get 

of  bein°- called  to  order  by  a  Marquis.  That  the  ll”ies. 

should&pour  praise  on  the  election  in  a  solemn  leader  is 
also  not  surprising,  for  the  “Times  ”  is  the  organ  of  this 
middle-class  vulgarity  But  what  is  not  so  easy  to  under- 
Sand  U  «hy  a  freatTory  noble,  who  has  been  a  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  who  might  have  been  Lord  Pr‘vy  Jeal 
should  accept  a  post  which  must  involve  a  good  deal  of 
clerical  drudgery  and  a  pretty  constant  attendance j» 
London  for  ten  months  out  of  the  year.  This  ma 
I  ord  Londonderry  an  interesting  psychological  study. 
He  cannot  si.  quid  and,  like  the  Duke  o ^Norfolk  finds 
thp  duties  of  his  position  insufficient  tor  his  energy. 
He  is  a  man  of  restless  ambition  ;  he  believes,  like  Lord 

Shelburne,  in  a  system  of  gaining  ^  or 

He  gets  introduced  to  men  whom  he  thinks ‘  u*eiul  ° 
dangerous,  and  says  pleasant  things  to  them.  The 
poet  Churchill  hit  oft’  this  kind  of  nobleman  in  the  stanza  - 
F  “  Gladly  they  toil  beneath  a  statesman  s  pains  ,  „ 
Give  them  but  credit  for  a  statesman  s  brains. 


On  Monday  last  there  was  a  letter  in  the  “  Times 
from  Mr.  Archibald  Ross  Colquhoun,  advocating  the 
immediate  construction  of  a  Burma, Siam-Chma .Rriwg. 

If  we  do  not  build  a  railway  from  Burma  to  tap  t  e 
populous  districts  of  western  and 

France  will  as  L‘ ’^pe ^’al  Go^rnmen.  will  take 

r rt,ehr  1^^: inasm  71  the  •' hnancia,  difficuities 

™t‘h’mg  ”VerTnhmepnoli°cy  oU*  Government  of  India  seems 
to  be  to  annex  wild  mountainous  regions  in  the  north¬ 
west  instead  of  developing  a  trade ,  Ch‘“ 

promises  to  be  extreme  y 

sums  the  matt'r  “|;Xs  north  China  in  her  grasp  which 

winnot-iax.-  Fance  continues  her  insidious  advance 
northwards  from  Tonkin,  and  in  the  race  to  reach  south 

id 

Z’  Ifg^  wiirSar  Mr:aCo'iquhZn  writes 
subject,  but  we  hope  that  Russia  s  arasp 
China  will  be  loosened. 

Though  called  on  by  a  leading  journal  to  admire  the 
controversial  skill  with  which  Lord  James  of  Herefo 

disposes  of  Mr.  J.  Williams  Benn  we  rather  think  foe 

SS  duck  and 

double  and  dance  round  the  pointw.th  be”,lde.rd'"f  f 

Matthew  Arnold  once  created  some  amusement  £ 
entitling  an  article  »  Isaia  »  Jeru  alem,  ( just  »  ^ 
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w“seTfSid  *  ^ht  so  to  describe 

•  out  is  it  not  rather  ridiculous  of  Sir  Honrv 

James  to  call  himself  Lord  James  of  Hereford2  We 

mirVV :hat  thu  ^reat  man’s  only  connection  with  that 
iedral  to™  «  ^e"  fact  that  his  broSer 
carries  on  there  the  respectable  calling  of  an  attorney 

has  a «vte7ritoMWare  th3-  the  .ChanceHor  of  the  Duchy 
S  S  Hereford-  u’hich  alon'e 

.• T  4  5  lih  f’  and  he  mi§rht  as  well  have  called 
himself  Lord  James  of  Wales,  or  of  Temple  Lane.  But 

Sir  Henry  James,  though  a  shrewd  advocate,  never  had 
ny  sense  of  humour,  and  in  latter  years,  when  he 
appeared  in  the  role  of  a  constitutional  statesman  his 
g-norance  and  pomposity  were  so  appalling  that’  the 
Radicals  in  the  1886  Parliament  used  to  giggle  at  his 
while  the  Conservatives,  though  duly 
tnstructed  by  the  "Times”  ,0  mark  the  oracle  cou  d 
hardly  repress  their  sneers.  ’  d 

*  J."  referriag  recently  to  the  curious  vote  of  the 
'  ^  "?n  H^mcipal  council  immediately  to  restore  and 

embeUish  the  ancient  Papal  palace  and  domain  in  that 

ortC  F  grguered  *hat  11  P°ssibly  masked  some  project 

be  reveairiD  ^0rei?n  °ffifce>  which  »  due  time  "would 
Be  repealed.  This  view  of  the  case  seems  to  be  taken 

bi°dd-b>  It6  pItahaun  LiberaI  Press,  which  is  engaged  in 

.Y  he  fhinks °he  y  f  rr  t0  emi'?ra"i  to  the  Rhone, 

;n  he.  th'aks  he  will  do  better  there.  The  idea  still 

ounds  chimerical,  but  in  clerical  politics  there  is  always 

tiargca!so ' T  °f  *1  visio"ar>’-  Tb°se  politicians  who 
C,a^?cks  ar.e  l*ss  afrmd  than  laymen  of  doin- 
idnd  fnf  thin^s,  simply  because  their  actions  enjoy  a 

lack  WhoaPiy  li  a^hpity  Which  the  deeds  others 
ied  plriff  /£rhapS  the  spectacle  of  the 

SernJ  r-5  \  h,S  Court  soIemnly  quitting  the 

Shelter  ^  aPpeaIlnff  from  their  temporary 

miJht  ha  Av,gnon  to  the  sympathies  of  Christendom 
•ofmanktnd.3  ^  P°W6rful  6ffeCt  Up°n  the  Pagination 
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Bepjamin  used  to  display,  and  in  recent  times  Lord 

Bowen  used  to  lavish  on  the  reporters.  The  arguments 

n  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  the  House  of  Lords  are  as 

butthat*^,  said’ a  mere  chopping  of  decided  cases  ; 

Bethell  and  CaUSe  ^  ^  n0t  g0t  a  Benjamin  ora 

Bethell,  and  no  amount  of  lectures  is  likely  to  manufac- 

tryhig^116'  BUt  Stl”  thS  exPeriment  might  be  worth 

fro^St  iw  CKdOUS  stfement’  ln  a  recent  telegram 
Petersburg,  to  the  effect  that  freedom  of  navi- 

As  thP  ThrOUgn  the  Formosa  channel  is  to  be  assured 
hieJwa laPnfneSe  Can  hardly  haVe  Pretended  to  treat  Sis 
mfvbe  thar  ™m™erce  as  an  inland  sea,  the  meaning 
d!frLb  hey  haye  a*reed  not  to  fortify  the  Pesca- 

had  exacfeT  iTr’  mde^’.  a  rumour  that  Great  Britain 
nrefer  nn?,  V  condition.  We  should  obviously 

kong  and  n?hVe  P  "aVal  Stati°n  Created  near  Hong- 
obieftint  herrP°WerS  m‘ght  reas°nably  concur  in 

channel  &  °  that  WOuId  command  the 


atLt°hredBRarSS;"  °I  f1Iowe".wa?  a  wonderful  advocate 
at  the  Bar,  for  such  was  his  force  of  character  and 

vehemence  of  language  that  he  used  to  give  the  jud<4 
pause,  terrify  the  witness,  and  literally  bully  the  jury  into 
giving  him  a  verdict.  He  is  a  born  poseur,  hke  most 
Irishmen.  His  snuff-taking  and  his  bandanas  of  many 

m  dT5fWere  fa?‘Iiar  Slghts  in  court»  and  often  in  the 
wmdd°f  3  Sm^hin^  cross-examination  some  shabby  man 
would  press  forward  and  offer  the  great  advocate  a 

S  co  T  h°rribleT  dUSt’  Which  h'  invariably  took 
with  complacency.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Sir 

He'htabd  ’  ^  laWyer-S,WaS  a  cornplete  failure. 

He  has  a  bad  voice  and  an  unmistakably  common  Irish 

tndenth  WhiiCh  J3rred  °°  the  fastidi°us  ear  of  the  House  • 
nrpn  tH?  WaS  ?bvious,y  not  at  his  ease,  for  though 
prepared  elaborately,  he  fiddled  with  his  notes  and  the 
strmg  of  his  eye-glasses,  which  always  seemed  to  be  on 

hi  ™  tS  iastead  °f  on  his  nose.  But  in  wig  and  gown 
he  could  rise  to  eloquence.  His  speech  before  the  Par¬ 
nell  Commission  was  his  greatest  forensic  achievement 
•and  after  it  was  over.  Lord  Hannen,  the  President  of  the 
Court,  wrote  to  him  on  a  slip  of  paper  :  “A  great  speech 

worthy  of  a  great  occasion.”  S  p  cn» 


in  ^r?^er°  ?-°nghi  iS  dead’  and  a11  ItaJy  is  unanimous 
praising  his  patriotism,  learning,  and  sturdy  inde 
pendence.  Born  at  Naples  in  18 27,  Bon  “hi  ] Us a 
public  character  before  he  came  of  age  At  eighteen  he 

"wo  tSa  a  tr?nS,ati0n  °f  °nS  °f  P,ato’s  Dialogues?  and 

the  ByourbonafSrWarfS  be  ^reW  UP  the  Petition  to 
l  hr  u  f°r  a  institution.  This  bold- 

ness  brought  him  exile;  but  he  was  fortunate  in 
his  banishment,  which  made  him  acquainted  with 

;  ornK  hA  littIe  Iater  the  Brians  offered  him  a 

"efusedThn"  hn»,the  Lmversity  of  Pav*a,  which  he 
ef used,  though  he  accepted  the  same  chair  after  the 

hrfirsrTec0!  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  Sihce 

e  first  became  the  Deputy  for  Belgioioso  Bonp-hi 

devoted  himself  with  tireless  activity  to  founding  schools 

deDu°vP  and  t0-hIS  W°rk  aS  a  journalist  and 

deput) .  In  the  seventies  he  reached  Cabinet  rank  ; 

he  became  Minister  of  Education  in  Minghelli’s 

£  S Utuf°r  tHe  PaSt  tWent>-  >'ears-  though 

sitting  on  the  Right,  and  known  to  be  a  Moderate  he 

has  shown  too  much  independence  to  be  acceptable  to 

Ihl  "Te  lMmister  as  a  colleague.  Some  of  his  innumer- 
able  writings  too,  got  him  into  trouble  with  the  Court 
ere  formerly  he  had  been  a  persona  grata— “  Toute 

ctenkfd  h-6St  pas,  bonne  k  dire-”  But  though  tact  be 
denied  him,  his  honesty  and  industry  have  never  been 

questioned.  In  spite  of  serious  illness,  Bonghi  was  in 
Rome  last  month,  presiding  over  a  literary  congress 

re«sSh  he  the.sh/°ud  over  his  h«d,  and  now 

rests,  having  gained  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 


Upon  being  sworn  in  as  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord 
RusseM,  like  the  inveterate  actor  that  he  is,  appeared 
to  be  overwhelmed  with  emotion,  and  for  some  time 
afterwards  he  seemed  to  be  really  chastened  by  his 
elevat'on,  and  impressed  by  the  tradition  of  his>  pre¬ 
decessors.  But  soon  this  veneer  wore  off,  and  the  "old 
rudeness  kept  breaking  out  more  and  more  frequently 
Th.s  week,  however,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  was  on  his 
good  behaviour,  and  his  speech  on  legal  education 
wretchedly  delivered  as  it  was,  reads  well  enough’ 

l,Vneryb0^  kn°WjS  that  the  ,nns  of  Court  ha'e  hitherto 
one  nothing  to  justify  their  existence  ;  that  no  accounts 
of  heir  expenditure  of  large  revenues  are  vouchsafed 

sublet  .Jlem£erS  °f  the  Inns  ;  and  that  benchers 

rents  fefoTa  t  barristers  at  exorbitant 

F  As  for  a  knowledge  of  legal  principles,  we  doubt 
hether  any  such  school  of  law  as  Lord  Russell  pro¬ 
poses  to  found  in  London  would  supply  the  student  of 

depth  ^  Wit,h  that  br°ad  grasp  of  principle  an5  rich 

depth  erudition  which  Cairns,  Bethell,  Palmer,  and 


Some  people  dislike  journalistic  condemnation  of 
themselves  or  their  works,  others  are  indifferent  to  it 
and  yet  others  enjoy  it.  We  belong  to  this  last  class! 
Of  eouree,  if  the  mark  is  hit,  if  shaft  after  shaft  goes  in 

admirahlp  u"®  6nj°yS  the  ^ame  dexterity  is 

admirable  even  when  malevolent.  But  mere  malevo¬ 
lence  itself,  clumsy,  uncouth,  and  pretentious  malevo- 

latSXTStMUS^  6Very  h.uman  Passion  hasastimu- 

hatrS  t0°’  might  be  written  in  defence  of 

hatred  .  it  stirs  the  stagnant  waters  of  life,  it  is  the 

complement  and  correlative  of  love;  the  deepest 

Sld7S  f°.  Wlth  tke  highest  lights.  And  people" in¬ 
capable  of  being  what  Johnson  called  “good  haters” 
may  yet,  ,n  their  degree,  dislike  one  and  shy  snTw- 
ba'Is  at  one  from  behind,  and  so  add  interest  to  life, 
fior  this  reason  we  mention  the  latest  “Yellow  Book  ” 
and  for  this  reason  alone.  There  is  a  contributor  in  it 
«ho  signs  himself  a  “  Yellow  Dwarf,”  who  is  as  peevish,’ 
ma hcious  and  sickly  as  any  dwarf  of  romance.  He 

heVheuS^TURDaY  Rev,ew  ^d  its  present  editor 
and  he  has  had  particular  good  reason  to  dislike  them 
D|d  not  the  Saturday  Reviewer  poke  fun  at  “  Grey 
Roses  .  The  “  Yellow  Dwarf  ”  is  Mr.  Henry  Harland 
The  jargon  he  writes,  a  sort  of  Frenchified  English  that 

of  h7m  £nt°hanCe. rf  b|°th  lankruaffes.  is  as  characteristic 
h‘  ,  ^  tbf  Parti-coloured  hose  was  of  Malvolio.  We 
J.aVneafhad  Mr-  Harland’s  praise  in  the  past,  over  his 
madf  *Ure  ’  7  n°F  haVC  h,S  blame  from  behind  a 
Memi  blame’  and  Mr-  Harland  "ecd  "»* 
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rpirrn p  aDnears  to  be  solid  ground  for  the  hope  that 

no'  seem  a  likely  .person “dnonesaveMlbrmher 

w  "heTof  his  Irish  policy 
had  won  laureis.  f  .  situation  in  Ireland 

shows  a  clearer  XShiSTecreUries !  H  is  true  that 
than  is  usual  w  ith  C  nubUn  Castle  before  now, 

very  clever  men  have  gone  to  on  their 

and  that  Sr?at  e*P*c^  business  and  the  fine  breadth 

apparent  aptitude  f  h  reforming  everything,  and 

and  scope  ot  their  pia  baffled  and  dis- 

that  they  have  come  »  Qf  promising 

credited.  Ireland  is  not  called  the^  <hough 

Cshehasfberenn0,forngages  in  the  brine  of  acrid  racial  and 


XdentsTf  such  Catholic  colleges  should  be i  admitted, 

eqnaUy  with  those  o  the  ^athol,^  co^ 

ZrTh?  senate  of  the  university  should  contain  an 

hdence  .  as  not  necessarily  implying  that 

these  representatives 

TTniversitv  a  reality  instead  of  a  mjt  ,  c  & 

Trinity  College  which  has  for  centuries  monopolized  the 
Tri'ginal^  foundation,  a  number  of  associate  colleges. 


religious  hatreds,  ^  ^  just  now  as  if  it  “^'toi  brought  in to  -P-ent  rigidly 


CAndSit  teS'  just  now  as  if  it 

aS  tiToebSe0Mr°Geratd  Balfour’s  luck  to  catch  her,  so  to 
was  to  be  Mr.  te  moment  of  transformation,  m 

speak,  at  a  psjcnu  &  .  ,  Diastic  to  his  touch. 

refer  to  *e  Land  to  ^Aokc  Edo^  ^  ^ 

f°rehavemcareated  b  Ween  them  ?o  many  precedents 
sides  have  creaieu  u  h  more  a  matter  of 

that  the  choice  of  a  >*>.»  Somebody  will  be 

expediency  that  o  g  p  .  whatever  is 


ilSiiiiiiil  sills 


tprrv  tbe  Catholic  University  College  in  bt.  btepnen 

learning  ndThe^p^^I1wastoppc^ed1ulen 

Consider  some  such  plan  of  federation  than  were  the. 
nredecessors  of  twenty  years  ago,  since  they  themsel 
frame  S  ir  alternative  suggestion  in  words  winch  would 
ira  7.  ,,  J _ tv  Tv  rdadstnne  s  scheme.  there  is 


rratSoapnpCoer'tufflty 

flawless  triumph.  d°^  .  f ^^^ndTaTbeen  the 
historic  failure  in  admmiste  g  I  1  insisted  on  doing 

said  h>ng  ago,  whe  •  measurements  or  ensure 

rfit  but  fkrtlon  the  garment  out  of  our  own  inner  con- 
sciousness.  An  exceptional  chance  has «*n  »» 
try  the  other  Pohc>.  and  ,£ng  ,hat  they  want 

ve^y’muctf,  bift  to^give^t  in  a  way  which  will  no.  rob 

TSdly  set’fmgforth  IheW  d’emand^inThe'maUer  of 

lucidly  sett  g  as  the  system  is  sustained  and 

education,  •  „  These  demands,  thus  authon- 

endowed  by  the  btat  .  ,  cUrorising  in  their 

ta.ively  fOTm^‘evd’asakrefora'tesSt,han  ?s  conceded  as  a 

Z^^tse^ale.oWus-iotUymEngW 

"f SlSSSSJfl 

only.  One  is  the  resin  symbols  in  schools 

“Jte'lided’exd usfJely  by  Catholic  children  i  the  other  is 
the  continued  maintenance  of  the  so 


muchtoTe  sJSforthe  idea  of  gathering  the  academic 
much  to  De  saiu  creeds  -n  Ireiand  under  a 

sin  “e  Senate  roof,  and  accustoming  the  scholars  of  the 

varfous  denominational  foundations  to  the  «*»  rf 

SiiSasfiSi 

WSBBEBESB^ 

in  En  lan  •  -  fiaht  for  secular  education  pure 

mingham  school,  a"“  "^t  Church  u  ,ess 

and  simple.  Ihe  chsestamisnc 

keen  on  the  matter,  being  less  disposed  to 

deh„°y1imi,a0rWbT„eii«s  |  o’, her.  The  noisy  section  of 

hie  w  ndy  fellowl  no  longer  awe  the  English  .magma- 
these  >  onlv  smile  nowadays  at  Mr* 

lirc"saaindeSn!bl  AU  g,o,d.  there  would  be 


attended  exclusively  by  "C  so-called  Model  with  Colonel  Saunderson  Ireland,  ,f  ^  a 

the  continued  maintenan  State  mainly  for  perhaps  a  dozen  dissenting  Balfour  It  seems 

iiHiiEsi#  mmrnm 


“Si iewa 

"'ir'is^tv'elri-  -o  think  of  the  project  as  apart 


mieiy't^tias Considerably  more  than  half  the  prises 

that  the  Catholic  members  are  m  a  minority  on  the 

Intermediate  Educational  board.  ,  j 

ThC  question  of  a  university  is  more  complicated 
The  Bishops  refrain  from  formulating  a  sc  e  ^ 
indicate  what  would  “substantially  satisfy  their  claims. 
Fitber  an  exclusively  Catholic  university  or  the  estab- 


from  politics.  1  he  sta  .  .  ,  ,,  McCarthy  meta- 

not  come  from  the  party  over  which  VLr.Mc^anny 

^,y  .of 

supporters  in  Parliament  Jave  tneg  and? 

SltthS  -S's  whltthug  v  down  w0r  Jancifu, 

Zl^rli/S  Sion°s  bet^n  England  and  ,re,a„d 

than  has  been  done  since  the  Act  of  the  umo 
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MEDICAL  LETTRES  DE  CACHET. 
ITif?°asdIaTeIyhask,ahar  ?r°V°ked  Seneral  derision 

lives  Jodependenu/^ro^er-J^^.3^ 

opinions,  and  thefree-love  union  Mr  Pro  *  ^  °f  her 
preached  as  an  annetle  M  Grant  A1,en  merely 

'iSSSS  -*  -  -  W 

viewsr;  butewh"n  she't?™  not,unnaturally  disliked  her 

of  Mr.  Allen's  Herminia  P°hedlimitsPof '^h?'  ,he.p!‘rt 
were  reached  Their  ti^-.  .  S  of  their  patience 

effect  of  her  JtiSUt ?'  7*  overst.,“i>'  and  the 

impressionable  nature  had  made*  VI'ln^S’  V"1*  on  an 
Just  as  a  scandalised  familvma„  rfLancheS,erinsane- 
have  got  rid  nf  an  •  y  a^  often  in  past  centuries 

ofthe^Inoufsition  irT-Tl"'  "=*7  in  ‘he 
Lanchesters  expected  thaU^  the  ?  i  Baf'ille'  so  ,he 
hampton  the  ardour  of  thic  i  •  una^lc  asylum  at  Roe- 

have  time  to  cool.  There  wa7  hollf1  reformer  wouId 
difficulty.  Miss  I  anchor  ’  however,  one  slight 

and  clear-headed  beyond  ^  "as  seJLpossessed,  resolute, 
the  matter  of  that  of  ^l  TT*6  of  wo™n,  or,  fo 

needed,  anda^^fwTbroug  t^^r  B^dfTd^ 
well-known  specialist  „  _ .-a  s  .  .  ^landford  is  a 

disease  and  its  prevention,  andy  e  6  afte^half  a"  h' ^ 
conversation  with  Vficc  r  o  u  aIter  half-an-hour  s 

on  his  o„rsrwi„g  Baenlet^CO,m'e''Sarti0"'vhich' 

fair-minded  man  coufL^iLanitv  Dr  ffla  fir"?3?  an-v 

and  ulg  tf™d 

to  and  detained  in  a  madhouse  be  f°rC,bly  rem°ved 

for  pubhcandofrdandS^Tn  "P  3  Statement  of  the  case 

attempteddefenceishisownro  d°°  mU^h  t0  Say  that  his 

hesavs,  to  live w!  h  a  l  i  COndemnat'°"-  She  intended, 
her  own.  In  Jnty  to  her  l"  °f  M.fe  much  bel°^ 

that  she  would  not  marry  him  ^  S  q.fe^tlons»  she  said 
her.  She  wished  to  rZ  u  V*  he  would  marry 

was  suggested,  the  man 'deserted ’  her^heT  id’  ^ 
said,  earn  her  own  livelihood  She  1  ’  be  .c°u  d>  she 
views  as  regards  '  r  a,SO  exPla'ned  her 

excellent  proofs  of  insanity  Dr  BlaSr^d  WiUl  SIJch 
satisfied,  and  promptly  wLte  her  dn»°n  Was  j,'rfec,l>’ 

and  himself,  as  will  of  course  u  ,  'n  3  mad  w’oman 
a  wise  man.  Here  is  his  ’  P.  3in  to  our  readers, 

unable  to  see  that  the  ste^LT0"'^  1  “  She  seemed 

utter  ruin.  If  she  had  said  th.r  7“  3b°Ut  t0  take  meant 
a  certificate  might  have  been  .  6  CO?temp,ated  suicide, 

I  considered  that  I  was  etm-.ll  M?n®d  WJ tb°ut  question, 
when  she  expressed  her  dttp/  Just.,fied  m  signing  one 
social  suicide/’  ermmation  to  commit  this 

differ  from’ hose^n-eneraNv  he^d  3  Per,,SOn  whose  °Pinio"s 
sane,  and  dragged bXceito  an^  1'  Certifi'd  to  be  i- 

Of  any  Of  the  Bob  Sawyers  of  the''  umon  the  authority 
Of  course  Dr.  Blandford  is  a  d^stintrffish '?  pr<?f?ssion- 
expert  in  mental  disease  •  but  thi«&  £  d  pbysician>  an 
the  more  alarming.  If  S  .2?  ^  C3Se  3,1 

physician,  so  distinguished  i  sneri  r  ^  experienced  a 
BJandford,  could  sign  a  certfficate 'ofl  'nSamty  as  Dr’ 
obviously  inadequate  grounds  wh  .i  f  3Cy  on  such 
the  ordinary  practitioner  when  n.f3"  Weexp«ct  from 

Moreover,  ll  Bla  SS5  aLW 

comTad^X'^a^r '  °f  7?**. " 

7  her  goo^  P I3  'though, T'a" 

educated  young  woman  in  .  ,  .  thing  that  an 

such  a  thing.  "  I  did  it  for'her0goodr/’S,t'0n  Sh°Uld  d° 
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W  hat  cruel  injustice  and  wronp-  hac  nnt  . 
times  out  of  number  advanced  to  support  Th-P  63  been 

Plea  of  the  Spanish  Inquisitors^ 1P°  \  Thls  Was  the 
victim  on  the  rack  and'h-A  u  bun  tbey  stretched  a  ' 
obstinate  heredc  fo  Te  secuV’aZ ^ .handed  over  an 
perhaps  supposed  itwas  donefnhTT  professed  and 
medical  ToVJdls ,o -day'  use 
and  unfortunately  exerrke  frh  the  same  arguments, 

and  irresponsible^ power  ^  The^ih?^  ^f6  T 316  absoIute 
in  their  hands.  A  ' ^eli-mefninl  SubJect  is 

despot  like  Dr.  Blandford  can^bu^f  kl?d  y  medl‘cal 
young  lady  in  a  lunatic  asvh,m  ^ °  3  stron^minded 

better  than  the  liberty  which 'wnnlH^^f6^6  thinks  !t 

the  course  of  life  as  a  ptt  °  enable  her  to  follow 

marked  out  for  herself.  If,  instead  o'f  h™  ^  had 
possessed  and  hard-headed  d  f  bein^  a  self* 

really  been  a  delicate  sensitive'  un§’  .woman,  she  had 
have  been  literally  driven  out  ofher  mi^hteasilv 

of  her  abductionya„d  the  horror  l  S\b>'  7  violen« 
her  incarceration  in  the  asylum  '  h0P'''«ness  ot 

the  case  cannot  fail  to  suggest  tn  , 
observers  the  danger  to  wb.Vh  &6St  f  unprejudiced 
excessive  powers  fnd  LTe  W£  aJe  exposed  by  the 
fession.  When  the  Church  nS1°n.s  °f. the  medical  pro- 
Middle  Ages  the  doctor  ^  exer^lsed  lts  lordship  in  the 

the  barbef!  bif  asfhl  ChuTch' Id"'  3  hi^r  than 

the  doctor’s  has  grown  The  •  e.sPotlsm  has  declined, 
mediaeval  Churclf  seems  to  ,  'nqu!sl.tonaI  Power  of  the 
profession.  The  excessive  t  ^  revning  m  the  medical 
mankind  once  reposed  in  doctors  oH h  d Cpe" d^n ce  which 
a  dangerous  tendency  in2^^„S°Ul-thre  iS  n°W 
the  body.  The  Lunarv  l-,n  &  us  to  rePose  in  doctors  of 

for  i.  i/  no,  ,„Ur^SUtSha,°f,rrHe'  be  altered  i 
grounds  of  urgency,  „„e  shou^  J  able°to°d  ’ '  °'’  C" 
citizen  of  his  liberty,  if  thev  thimu  I,-  •  •  1  deprive  a 

and  choose  to  dub  his  hetenH  1;s  nfmions  heterodox 
Manchester’s  heterodoxy  Miss 

it  is  distasteful  to  Dr  BlandforH  1  c.t  °f  marriage,  since 
doubt,  to  all  our  readers  is  1  .!  u  ^  US’  and»  no 

justify  him  in  certifying  herd  b}'  Him  to 
Lunacy  laws  must  be  altered  but  thfr  • lnS3ne'  The 
It  will  be  wise  to  preserve  1 n  ‘  “  not  enough. 
any  attempts  to  establish  mM'  tchtul  attitude  towards 
Of  personal  heahh^ ;  othJ^L”m|;U,sion  in 
might  lead  to  compulsory  inor.,1  TPU  S°u-y  vaccination 
definitely  increase  the  nn'U  oculatlon>  which  would  in- 
while  centupling  the  ills  thatflest  pr,°R.ts  tbe  doctors 
legists,  whose  name  is  legion  Mhe,riI?°-  Bac^:c- 
doubtful  discoveries  as  K%ch\  J  ,d  Wll  lngly  see  such 
cholera  and  consumpdon^  Ini  ln^ns  for 

diphtheria,  generally  and’ col  T  T*  S6rUm  cure  ^ 
phylactic  System  ^ ,pplied’  A  pro- 

would  amount  to  a  grindfng  tyranny  ^Eve Wh-ich 
these  vaunted  prophylactics  i  J'  L  n  suPPosmg 
would  choose  the  certain  inron  ^  -Pr°Ved  effectaal,  who 
injections  in  place  of  the  infini^es™61?^5!31^  risk  of  the 
ing  the  disease  at  all  ?  Th  2  dn n  aI  [lsk  of  ev.er  catch- 
limited  power  to  the  medical  nrSer’ -tbei?’  °f  giving  un- 
the  Lanchester  case.  P  C  ession  1S  one  lesson  of 

that  the  righ^oflffinking0^ Tor" herself  a  j  *  [>bvipus  fact 
herself  is  not  yet  concerlcH  k..  *[?■  and  deciding  for 
though  grown  up,  educated^self^10  °pm.ion  toa  woman 
lectually  the  superior  of  the  ^supporting,  and  intel- 

and  brothers  of  mIs  Lallchesl  ^  o3'''  The 
that  they  were  well  within  their  rioh,!V-ldf  n,l>' considered 
off  their  over-learned  xnA  s  ,n  forcibly  carrying 

lunatic  asylum.  They  we  "^^1''1^31  re,a^e  to  f 
knew  much  better  than  she  Uv?’3^  therefore,  of  course, 

They  did  not  condescend  to  ^  ^°°d  for  b^- 

on  the  unanswerable  argument  S°i1,Wltb  ber,  but  relied 
close  of  the  ninetLntf”  nturv  ^  M  the 

as  London,  one  might  have  evn  •'  t  ,n  *uch  a  c,ty 
and  violence  of  which  Miss  r  Pc<jted  tbat  the  injustice 

would  have  aroused  widespread  i„C5Kler,  "aS  ""i  °bj'« 

the  staunchest  upholders  of  ^nation  even  among 
here  is  wha,  the  K  Standard  °a  '  ^ 

and  her  Socialist  friends  mav  reef  M‘SS  Lanchester 
‘  abduction  ’  has  been  regarded  hi  asSUured  that  her 
not  lost  his  grip  of  morality  111  ^  ever>  body  who  has 
with  equanimity  but  with  y  >rv  co?lmon  sense,  not  only 

“  SU"dard'5  *  “wJTeSTr  atdtude'of  Dr? 
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Blandford  and  Miss  Lanchesl "seems 
of  equal  justice  for  all,  d““££ble  seciion  of 

scarcely  to  have  <faw£  deliberately  dispense  with 

the  community.  A  ma  slightest  mterfer- 

the  ceremony  of  ““"‘“fms  o  Se  reirdfd  virtually  as 
»“  i  a  Adding' to  such Zoning  the  weighty 
genius  5  George  Elio®.,  and  the  strong  clear <= 
sense  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft  would  not  hav  would> 

save  them  from  the  charge  of ^  for  I  lunatic 
in  Dr.  Blandford  s  opinion,  be  fit  inmates  to  ice 

asylum,  because,  they  deliberately  chose  P 
what  he  calls  social  suicide. 

the  county  council  and  the  cm 

COMPANIES. 


THE  London  ^ungC^ 

1  instructing  its  Parliam  y  ,•  t  (H  0f  re- 

Bill  for  next  Session  with  et^  ^  alienating  their 

straining  the  Livery  C  P  property  to  objects  of 

property,  (2)  of  al^ating  ^hisP  looks  formidable 

acknowledged  public  ut‘  >-  fl  ttered  the  dovecots 
enough,  and  has  not  the  Merchant 

of  the  Grocers  and  the  Mercers  city  Com- 

Taylors  and  the  F'S^°n|^Sthese  institutions  and  their 
panies  great  and  sma.  .  tbe  fact  that,  although 

friends  may  draw  consolatio  lected  aidermen  have 

the  Progressive  majority  th  Moderates  have  a 

carried  the  motion  in  the  Council,  tn  ^  ^  draft  the 

large  majority  on  tl^  c°^  that  all-  members  of  either 
Bill,  by  reason  of  the  lac  members  thereof. 

House  of  Parliament  a  '  ,  f  so  much  their  own 
Indeed  the  Moderates  ha^  t^fee  that  Mr.  McKinnon 

way  on  the  Parliamentary  ^  chairmanship  this 

Wood,  a  Progressive,  resig  n  p  Harris,  hitherto 
week,  and  was  replace  >  '  prom  such  a  body  of 

the  Whip  of  the  Moderate  much  to  fear,  and 

draftsmen  the  c.ompa  BU1  will  be  so  mild  as  to 

the  probability  is  that  t  -L  Even  ;f  it  should  be 

ensure  its  rejection  by  the  C  ^  ^  fee  throagh  a 

approved  by  that  },  Balfour  has  a  majority 

House  of  Commons  where  Mr^balro a  House  of  Lords 

of  a  hundred  and  ft  y,  lebiscite  in  its  favour.  But 
emboldened  by  a -  tec  P  mistake  if  they  do  not 

the  liverymen  will  make  a  g^^  when  legislation  must 
realize  that  the  da7  d  te  to  the  management  and 

be  applied  at  no  distant^  datejo  Their  only 

expenditure  of  interference  lies  in  the  violence 

chance  of  immuni  y  roDOSe  to  confiscate  their  pro¬ 

of  those  Fad’cal5Jsht  frPiends  will  counsel  them  not  to 

perty,  aadfthe'rnd' temperate  proposal  that  may  be  made 
resist  any  fair  and  temPf;“  mFenc[ations  of  the  majority 
to  carry  out  the  main  ^commendauo^  ^  ^ 
of  the  Royal  Commission  that  P  dations  to  Her 

That  Commission  made  four^  thus;  1.  That  the 
Majesty,  which  may  be  b ’  ?ned  by  Act  of  Parliament 

Companies  should  b  2  That  accounts  of  the 

from  alienating  their  prope  £*  •  should  be  pub- 

annual  expend, ture  of  the  Compj“  the  livery  of  a 
fished.  3-  That  no  franchise  4- 

Company  shoald7°nsfbrouM  £e  appointed  by  Act  of  Par- 
That  a  Commission  s“oul  terms  laid  down  (a) 

liament,  which  should  un  ^  corp0rate  incomes  of 

the  allocation  of  a  portion  edged  public  utility  ; 

the  Companies  to  objec  s  of  acknow  eage  p  of  t„ 

(«  *•  bettef  Hh^reorgantabon  of  the  constitution  o 
Companies  ,  (c)  th  g  and  sub.head  (c) 

the  Companies.  Recommen  ^  „  matters  com- 

of  recommendation  4 r  ™  Y  usand liverymen  do  or 

paratively  little  whethe  Parliament  for  the  City, 

So  not  vote  for  the  Members  o^ar  manage  the 

or  what  persons  form  ies>  The  cardinal  ques- 

routine  business  of  the  Co  P*  interference  with 

tion  is  as  to  the these  seventy-two 
the  corporate  and  tru  P  PexJted  pretty  much  as 
Corporations,  which  .have  , beeinning  of  the  Tudor 
we  know  them  now,  corporate  incomes  of  these 

period.  The  trust  ,  £  the  Commissioners  in 

Companies  were  /Sweek at  between  £750,000  and 

Jnd'hluse  property  in  the  City  has  risen  lately,  though 


against  this  must  he  set  e 
£££  thUat«he' case  for 

As  Burke  said,  greater  or  les  f  intervening  in  the 
perty  ;  and  there  is  no  more  reason  fa-™  f„  t 

case  of  an  income  o  st  exam;ne  more  closely 

of  a  thousand  a  year.  ™  j ssion  for  refusing  to  treat 

the  reasons  g,ven  by  the  Commissio  ^ 

the  incomes  of  the  LomP  .•  n  Gf  their  corporate 

also  for  regardalg  trust’  *  The* Companies  were  originally 
revenue  as  held  on  tru.  £  ^  Manufactures, 

a  Municipal  Committe  piantagenet  monarchs 

and  on  their  incorporation  by  the  B  ant  |  .  dence 

they  became  a  State  departmet J  for  tte  ^  ^  .g  admitted 

of  the  trade  and  manufact  t  •  teenth  century 

that  from  the  ^r^ToTse  theTr  character  as  trade 
the  Companies  began  gnd  ^  ^  tbgy  were  what 

organizations,  and  that  y  identlfied  in  name  with  trade 
they  are  now,  associate  ^  ob-ects  have  been 

and  manufactures,  bu  The  Companies, 

rather  ^-P'^'Iost  their  pubhc  character,  for  until 
however,  never  lo  nbtain  the  freedom  of  a  Com- 

i835  it  was  necessary  W  obtain  thef  ^  ( 

pany  in  order  to  beco  •  ;leee  of  choosing  the  Lord 

present  day  the  municipal  p  g  enjoyed  by  the 

Mayor  together  »dh  the  alderm^  ^  ^  that 

liverymen.  It  turthe  PP  -ired  by  the  Companies 

much  of  the  real  prop  >  -od  was  acquired  for 

during  the  pre-Refomiation  P  that  their  lands, 

religious  or 

which  were  confiscated  a  th  a  representa- 

to  superstitious  uses,  were  rede d  ^  ^  ^  ofp?verty 

tion  that  the  rents  we^e  T  .  The  CommiSsioners 
and  the  promotion  o  <<  js  not  improbable 

further  declare  their  opinion  that  ,  lt  lS  whfch  were 
that  certain  of  the  Ccrip»i«  “^^.h ’ave  disclosed 
destroyed  in  the  Fire,  Xr  ’  Kinfts^ ^application  to  the 
trusts  ;  that ;  the  house  property  appears 

increment  of  the  Compan  y^  q(  thg  Compames 

to  have  promoted  J.he  Qf  their  trust  estate  ; 

corporate  estate  a^tep  convert  charitable  bequests 
that  in  certain  cases  trusts  t  executed  by  the  Com- 

of  money  has  been  injurious  to  the 


of  money  into  land  have  not^  bgen  .njur.ous  to  the 

panies,  and  that  such  g  Companies  are  public 

Companies' trust  estate  ,  thaUhe ^ by virtue 

bodies,  holding  realty  under  licen  enabledthem  to 

ofacustomoftheCityo  ficenses,  and  are. 

acquire  land  therein,  1  corporate  estate  for  public 

therefore,  trustees  of  their  P  t  were  the  late 

purposes/’  The  signatories  of  th^s  rep  ^  ^ 

Lord  Derby,  the  last  Duke  f  f  Sir  Sydney 

Lord  Sherbrooke,  the  late  ^  Waiter  James  (now 
Waterlow,  Mr.  Albert  Pe  ,  M  .  ^  Thomas 

Lord  Northbourne),  the  late >  Mr.  but*  ^  Cfoss>  Lord 
Burt.  A  mmonty  report  s  g  Ricymond  Cotton  pro- 
Rothschild,  and  AWerman  f^rence  with  the  Corn- 

tested  against  any  Sta  t  ^  unnecessary  and 

panies,  on  the  gr°an  Qf  our  laws  ;  while  the 

would  be  contrary  PLord  Chancellor,  after  ad- 

late  Lord  Selborn  ,  Companies  are  under  a 

mitting  in  his  evld®aC?bJbt  tP  the  public  with  respect 
greater  moral  respon  T  tban  private  individuals, 

to  thei. -corporate were  at  law  abso- 
stated  his  belief  that  t  P  corporate  property, 

lute  and  perfect  maste  ,  .  —  any  “  redistribution  ”  of 

and  “  declined  to  contemplate  any  gtate_  Lord 

the  Companies’  corporat^inkC°^wn  the  Master  of  the 
Selborne  was,  as  is  w.  eded  to  membership  by 

Mercer’s  C°mpa ny,  w  o-reat-grandfather. 

hereditary  right  drived  from  hisjr  ^  ^  bg  a  d 

Many  people  ^  "ust^ancl  the  corporate  income  of 
fmetion  between  t^^saion,  it  will  be  observed 
the  Companies.  The  Com  tbe  two  kinds  of 

make  little  or  no  d.stinct.0"  say  tfc 

income.  As  regards  the  tru  oys  charities  of 

■■the  facts  that  jetverfa'  fourteenth  century,  and 

which  it  consists  date  fr0,  '  nl0  e  ,ban  fifty  years  since, 
that  nearly  all  were  fouo^i  more  »  ^  of  ,he 

prove,  in  our  opinion,  the  necess  y  (  regarding 

trusts.”  ThecorP°M  „„  uus”  for  public  purposes  But 

ihc  kind’of'l practical  law  or 

abstract  fu^cels,  "how  ’have ’the  Companies  spent  these 
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About  thriee^^hthist^ort^7 ,e^^n^ltui^1 
almshouses  and  tfc  hlief'Tn. 'S  "xPended  on 
three  ei'o-htKc  r  Jie*  °*  Poor  members  :  about 
charitiefl^’  A7-5’000  a  year’  °n  scho°ls,  apprenticing 

sSch'as8  fh e  ^Tf  “f  f"  purposes  which  are  obsolete" 

revision,  and  the  vere  nrO;  ’  a  trusts  reqttire 

sons  who  form  the  courts  of  the  num®rous  P?r* 
are  hardly  equal  to  so  difficult  a  businesT"* ST,S0mp.an!es 
of  the  Commissioners  think  that  the  1  1  a  ^he-  maJonty 

;hnnM  ke  _ :  j  .  /.  J  ^ . 


the  Anglican  sense,  but  by  letters'-pSent  Th™3"  ”°r  in 
belathered  with  fog,  dinev  and  nit  *'  .T1y  ^y.  then, 
bites,  remains  doifr  and&  forbiddin^'T^^  Wlth  frost' 
And  yet  its  very  hautZ and res^e  t  fu  da* 

upSfS^ 

Of  machmery  and  a  high-tide  of  bustle  at  theH  ‘°re?oes 
one  might  almost  fancy  an  overgrown^ountry^o'wn  ^7’°'' 
many  of  the  manners  fnd  customs  din^e'b  ^ 

SHr?^«S 

ba^roAtlF 

^Jffiartsr  KrZtF- 

extensively  those  becoming  dark  shawls  whi  ,Wear 
enhance  the  statelv  mmot  6  f  snawis,  which  so 

.Ke  genial  alertness,  ^1“?  "»7  »*' 


pHS=S?t|fi 

s  iig:|S£ES&= 

appears.  It  is  compS  tLt*/- , *?-  Intefference  edifices,  conferring  upon  "them  _appr°.Ved  ma9uillagc  of 
on  “  maintenance,”  of  which  f  &  year  13  Spent  them  is  as  essential  a  cha^m  Ts  v?^?0115  ag<7  which  to 
rates,  taxes,  repairs,  &c  ,  and  g°e3  in  face’  ev^  Londoner  ktow"  iSffiYY^  huma" 

to  members  of  the  courts  and  s^aries^f  SV"  Sf  has  be,en  aPP“ed  with  no  sparing  hand  The  P,g™T 
fees  and  salaries  certainly  require  lookine-  into  th  ^  Shaped  parish  church  at  the  top  of  the'hilT  •  q.Ua'ntly 


ssr-s 

tion  in  South  Kensington  TheCm'J'”1'"'  ,ns,'lu' 
late  that  the  Companions  spind  about  ^  a  ye", 
London  on  hosnitals  Hicnnne  •  ,.  ,00°  a  jear  in 

orphanages,  3  ""  fur'.he'’3''"1^; 

remains  a  large  residue  of  In™  ,  .there  still 

•*“!  n"'ther  public  nor  bencvmient  •'and"iweent  °" 

Parliament, "on  "schrdasticfand^cietiTific'obiecK'1  A?  of 

elementary,  secondary  -,nA  .  bj?Cts»  .such  a s 


stands  nervously  in  a  dul  w  -do, eaenoy  cathedral,  as  it 

rS^SSSS 

ffiteri aSi'y  frOWns°°« 2? .Tea^a'bsirffity.5  fcuci?^ 

easnTrientm^seffinqtoeSmonably  Pt!?asinff’  thouSh  jt  had 
Facing  the  churl  is 

^rs  Hall,  where 
take  place  next 

given  over  to  the  tender  mlrcits^Ta  VVes lT  ^  bee" 
belt e ve^f' Con s tant i nop^l ^D^ympfa 

building  is  chiefiy  oT  the  char^S-  0T  °f  the 

S' poS,ihead''V3ortSns  SCaa„de,y  «*£'  SS  — ! 

ochre  on  the  walls’^  But  every  SheWd"'mS  °f|  -'dlow 
l.ttle  connected  with  the  cuSy  taJes  a  n.lH 
representative  edifice  and  »h„  y'  *  T-  a  Pnc,e  >n  tins 


elementary  secondarv  fT-'  . °bjeCtS’  such  ««  tions  which  link  heV"?.  ma"y  histor>'caI  assocla- 


THE  CUTLERS’  METROPOLIS. 

By  a  Travelling  Correspondent. 

THi  fi'st™pression  of  Sheffield  is  of  fogs  and  frost 

chill, BsS  blia,ckness ; 

la3te'  ,his  -hi'u  -up,  and  spri„gs“Pa,  the 


pleasure  is  the  Registry  0f  Trade  Markslbr  T"  h 

ardp’;! 

it!f old^lory 'depart"  ^ 

wealth  and^far-reaching'hrfluence^wkh'so 

remote  from  sovereign  riehts  over  n^i6  1'"^  not 

little  more  than  a  reeistrv  of  tracts  i  ‘ 
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'  *i  Such  a  company  shorn  of  its 

ccents,  of  what  avail  is  sucn .  ^  „  the  people  of 

ncient  privileges,  You  position  of  having  a  registry 

lallamshire  are  in  the  un  q  Joors.”  Accordingly,  it  is 
Trade-marks  at  their  own  door*.^  of  trade-mark 
»ot  surprising  to  find  tha  q  thQUghts  and  conversa- 
vssume  undue  prominence  ,  j|alk  Any  one  who 

ton  of  those  connected with  Cutl^  Cologne  bott,  s  may 

has  compared  the  labels  which  trade-marks  are 

form  an  idea  of  Jthe.e^^rent  legislation  has  made  the 

habitually  imitated.  An  x  gthe  case  of  Mitchells 

confusion  worse  confounded  I»  t  ^  their  distinctive 
pens,  for  instance,  it  was  d  been  accepted  as 

letters  of  the  alphabet,  whic  o  iongerP™" 

trade-marks  by  a  former  Act.je^  ,f  ^  chose,  b 
t^cted  and  that  all  the  w  The  registrars  con- 

to  make  and  sell  theirh°^eJr.fncreasing  difficulty  to  find 
stantly  complain ol ^  do  not  in  some  particular 
new  trade-marks,  ,  register, 

semble  a  mark  already  up .  ting  duty  of  a  visitor  to 

The  most  obvious  an  .g  set  by  King  Khama 

Sheffield  is  to  follow  the  e  <  P  s  cutlery  works 

the  other  day  and  visit  one £fthe  n^  ^  most  pros- 
with  which  the  Plac®*  of  Messrs.  Rodgers,  where  a 
perous  works  are  tho  p  d  up0n.  Some  fifteen 

courteous  welcome  maybe  -  thing  seems  to 

hundred  hands  are  employed,  and^eve  y  ^  are  large 
be  carried  on  in  an  exempl  iy  various  curiosities  of 
show-rooms  upstairs,  contain  g  ^  ^  infimtely  great 
cutlery,  for  the  most  part  atte  t>  scales  under  a  glass 
and  the  infinitely  little.  n  ^  P  pairs  of  scissors,  each 
case  may  be  seen  twelve  d^^^Vion  and  the  dozen 
said  To  be  perfectly  complete  m  execut^  ^  by  is 
collectively  weighing  but  halfia  ?maginable  blade  and 
gigantic  knife  displayingm  ^  J  heads  of  a  whole  Board 
implement,  sufficient  stiU,  known  as  a  1° 

school.  Then  comes  a  larger  »  than  ig95  blades— 
ster”  knife,  and  containing  t  iurnphantly  protests. 

<**  —  “ 

imposing  medal.  sameness  about  going  over  _  a 

There  is  a  certain^ samen^^  ^  carpetSi  biscuits, 

factorv,  whether  the  n  <  ,  there  is  neces- 

p-lass  '  matches,  or  pocket-ki n »  sufficient  intelli- 

farily  some  effort  in  conjuring^  But  the  works 

gent  interest  to  satisfy  5  ^  as  interesting  as  any 

of  Messrs.  Rodgers  ar  &  most  strjking,  nay,  an 

others  of  easy  access.  _  tbe  grinding-room, 

almost  haunting  sceae’  1S  astride  a  sort  of  hobby- 

A  number  of  men  an  inst  insatiable  revolving 

horses, holding  hunks  of  s^eerd  fike  jockeys,  and  seeming 
grindstones,  leaning  .  b  grim  earnestness, 

fo  urge  on  their  wild  steeds  with  g^  ^  excitement,  and 
din  contributes  to  the  su  flowing  manes  o£ 

incessant  sho}verSfnf  stePeds-nightmares  in  very  deed, 
fire  to  these  fanciful  steed  B  another  room  the 

Over  the  workmanship  o  thepatient  methodi- 

Obvious  note  of  .e^cla.mrab  each  little  dent  is  hammered 

cal  regularity  with  which  eachehtnot  over  the 

out.  But,  after  all,  larity”  of  a  sewing- machine, 

‘‘patient,  methodical  reg  Y  y  fittle  more  soul 

and  really  such  workmen  can  which  perish.  A 

fn  them  than  the  sewing-machm  ,  Qf  hammering 

picturesque  sight  is  afforded  by  Aep^  ^  ,  they 

out  rough-looking  Pieces  s;mifitude  of  a  table-knife 
assume  I  very  f— instrument,  known 

blade.  There  is  also  a  iase  t,  s  Qf  razors.  lt  1S 

as  a  “  dolly,”  used  to  Pohs  1  ,  made  Qf  countless  circular 
a  rag  dolly,  or,  rather,  a  \v  to  it  while  it  spins 

Ihertsof  rag.and  the^dtes^^^  this  age  of 
rapidly.  It  is  an  mteresu  ^  handles  really  are 

shams,  to  learn  that  stag  and [  ivory  n  Jn  the  case  Gf 
made  of  what  is  pretended  for  to  ^  as  “bok,”  there 
smooth  stag-horn,  known  indentation,  but  the 

is  a  process  ^^^Sed  wood  in  its  place 
obvious  temptation  to  u  |d  About  ivory,  many 
seems  to  be  steadily  -  earned,  among  others  tha 
interesting  facts  are  ^  be  lea  ^  dust  for  making 
there  is  a  brisk  trade  in  refuse  J  y^  ^  ^  be 
Jelly.  It  is  naturally  tasteles  ,  ivory  is  high 

strengthening  than  beef-tea  The  pnc^  A  fine  k> 

at  present,  and  1  ager^u  fetch  some  £100  to  £'5°- 
say  nine  feet  long, 


African  ivory  is  w!f 

yellower  at  the  outset,  it  g  The  best  hard- 

the  other  becomes  billiard-balls, 

grained  ivory  is  a  w  Y  satisfactory  information  re- 

The  difficulty  of  obtairu  &  reserve  so  much  as 

specting  the  “‘'“T  f*SSe“  So  are  best  informed.  After 

the  varied  opinions  o  sanguine  pride  inseparable 

making  due  allowance  for  ^JQt  opinion  may  be  set 

from  headquarters,  -phe  cutlery  trade  has  no 

down  roughly  m  this  ’deDression  to  anything  like 

suffered  from  the  gene ■  1  have  suffered.  Indeed, 

the  degree  in  which  ot  all  ;t  has  been  of  the 

if  there  has  been  sufferi  &  p-reater  increase  in 

negative  kind  as,  for  instance,  ^grea^  ^  gheffield 

the  output  of  foreign  f  -„n  competition  is  due  to 
admits  that  the  success  of  foreign  co^p  ^  begt  ghef_ 

better  work  or  better  wor  m  tQ  produce  the  best 

field  houses,  they/ay’dC°"n  continue  to  hold  their  own 

cutlery  in  the  world,  and  ^"foreigners  compete  most 
all  over  the  wo.rld;be^hanrafa?ture  of  cheap  articles, 
successfully  is  m  t  ,ks  admitting  it,  there  can  be 

Though  Sheffield  sh  dental  instruments  can  give 

no  question  that  American  beating.  In  any  case, 

Sheffield  steel  foreign  cutlery  is  making 

the  broad  fact  is  c  r-ivairy  in  the  public  trade,  if 

^ftTnthe'publk  favour,  with  the  traditional  industry  o 
the  cutlers’  capital. 


examinations. 


phrase  which  has  for^  ^  ^become 

T  thafthe  schoolmaster  ts^abroa^has^  ^  ^ 

too  stale  to  introduce  ex  P  aseptic  virtue  by  which 

Press,  which  seems ^  o  preserved  from  decay.  _  I  > 

fetid  modes  of  speech  P  model  this  expression, 

however,  we  were  pelted  this  is  the  epoch 

we  should  be  disposed  to  dec  and  sometimes  very 

in  which  the  examiner  is  e^bro  of  this  century  has 

much  abroad  indeed.  and  has  witnessed  the 

been  the  era  of  examinatio  ,  abQut  forty  years  since 

avatar  of  ^^X  civil  Service,  especially  of  India, 

the  highest  prizes  in  .  Qf  younger  sons  of  pros¬ 

have  ceased  to  be  the  herit  g  Y^  ^  prizes  in  the 
perous  families,  and  havf  nd®  aminee.  Far  be  it  from 

duel  between  examiner  between  the  competition 

us  to  try  to  adjust  the  ba  out  the  limitations  of 

wallah,  with  bif  aptitude  to  Pustrate  the  laWsof  gravity 

Euripides  and  Cicero  an  and  the  old  Haileybury 

whenever  he  mounts  ’  but  op-med  that  Tacitus 

man  who  could  ride ;  andCba°cb  and°  that  Virgil  wrote 
was  a  Father  of  the  Chmx  &  dQg  (a  fact> 

something  about  arm  Forty  years_  long  have 

incredible  as  it  may  generation  of  exa- 

our  youth  been  grieved  with i  t  |  futufe  lt  has 

miners,  and  for  the  examiner  shall 

been  decided  that  the  What  seems  to  us 

inherit  the  foreign  earth  at  1  the  best  of  our 

to  call  for  comment  !S,  th  in  the  attempt  to 

available  talent  has  _b®f  study ,  it  has  never  (apparently) 
devise  perfect  £aminers  may  be  far  from 

occurred  to  any  one  that  the  is  not  necessarily 

perfect  and  that  the  a^  of  ex  ^  The  n1 

possessed  by  every  competent experience  « 

writer  has  had  a  very  ired  from  candidates  a  pre 

an  examiner.  He  h  fi  f  ostracism  at  Afh.e" 

cise  account  of  the  institute  don£  it  on  ost„ch 

and  has  received  f°r  an  Q  ambitious  candidate  wh 
shells.”  He  has  met  the  mo  divined)  stated  the 

(in  reply  to  a  fiuestlf°a  ^  /tuIUus  which  he  inhente 
“  the  constitution  of  Ser^u  originally  excellent,  bi 

from  his  estimable  Pad®"s^lute  ;ndutgence  he  came  to  £ 
bv  reason  of  a  life  of  hand  he  has  examini 

early  grave.”  wereiidle  short  of  worl 

compositions  and  es  Y  0f  a  long  experien 

of  art.  But  the  most  st  ^  kin g  ^  almost  as  much 

is  that  examinerdla-  ILP  The  examiners  are  all  possess 

candidate  from  candidate.  Th  therein  differing  fre 

of  more  or  less  solid  knowlle  g  ,  latter  all  aim  at  1 

the  examinees.  But  ^  the  simulating  of  kno 

same  end,  the  dlfPlayl  fdely  divergent  views  about 
ledge,  the  former  have  widely  &rform.  At  prese 

duties  which  they  are  ca  P  rule  seems  t0  aim 

in  England,  the  examiner,  as 
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assimilating-  himself  as  much  as  possible  to  a  machine. 
The  present  writer  has  been  told  by  a  man  of  exquisite 
scholarship  that  he  felt  regret  at  being  obliged  to  assign 
a  greater  value  to  the  obviously  inferior  of  two  compo¬ 
sitions,  because  he  had  split  up  the  passage  to  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  ten  parfs,  and  it  so  happened  that  the  incidence 
of  the  errors,  not  their  relative  gravity,  forced  him  to 
give  the  better  mark  to  the  candidate  who  had  no  style, 
and  to  deny  it  to  him  who  had  shown  real  power  of 
composing.  .  Examining  depends  on  knowledge  and  on 
intelligence  in  the  discharge  of  a  particular  duty.  Of 
the  latter  quality  many  examiners  deliberately  divest 
themselves  under  the  fear  (perhaps  morally  com¬ 
mendable)  that  unless  they  transform  themselves 
into  machines  they  may  be  swayed  by  prejudice.  But 
they  ought  to  be  swayed  by  prejudice,  of  course 
not  personal,  which  is  impossible,  for  the  candidates 
in  all  open  competitions  are  designated  by  numbers. 
The  candidate  who  succeeds  in  at  once  prejudicing 
tne  examiner  in  his  favour  is  the  one  who  has  shown 
real  ability.  In  seven  cases  out  of  ten  he  is  set  aside  for 
some  steady  dullard  who  has  avoided  certain  pitfalls  set 
to  catch  him.  Ifis  the  examiners  who  are  to  blame  if 
cram  prevails  over  education.  To  readjust  the  course, 
or  the  age  of  the  examinees,  is  as  futile  as  it  would  be 
to  remodel  the  franchise  if  the  electors  chose  to  vote 
according  to  some  prearranged  system  which  some¬ 
times  compelled  them  to  return  the  wrong  man.  The 
cut-and- dried  methods  of  examining  infest  especially  the 
old-established  branches  of  study,  which  form  the  staple 
of  university  teaching.  In  the  recent  examination  for 
the  Indian  Civil  Service,  university  scholars  in  classics 
and  mathematics  have  failed  to  gain  as  many  marks  in 
those  subjects  as  were  awarded  to  candidates  in  such 
subjects  as  Law,  Political  Economy,  Political  Historv, 
who  had  not  devoted  to  these  branches  of  studv  as 
many  weeks  as  the  former  had  devoted  years  to  the 
studies  in  which  they  had  so  highly  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  their  own  universities.  In  this  recent  examina¬ 
tion  (of  which  there  is  much  more  that  might  profitably 
be  said)  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  aspiration  of 
Macaulay  has  been  largely  realized.  By  far  the  most 
of  the  selected  are  university  men.  But  we  regret  to 
find  that  many  of  them  were  obliged  to  supplement 
their  university  store  of  knowledge  by  makeweight  con¬ 
tributions  from  London  factories  of  civil  servants.  Are 
these  factories  really  refineries,  or  do  they  owe  their 
success,  if  not  their  existence,  to  the  discovery  that  the 
non-university  subjects  pay  better  because  the  examiners 
in  them  are  not,  as  a  rule,  dons,  but  men  of  the  world 
who  have  not  learned  to  transform  themselves  from 
intelligent  critics  into  automatic  machines? 

R.  Y.  Tyrrell. 


POETRY. 

THE  TWILIGHT  OF  FORGIVENESS. 

T  F  this  importunate  heart  trouble  your  peace 
With  words  lighter  than  air, 

And  hopes  that  in  mere  hoping  flicker  and  cease  : 

Crush  the  rose  in  your  hair, 

Cover  your  lips  with  rose-heavy  twilight,  and  say  : 

“  O  hearts  of  wind-blown  flame  ! 

O  winds,  elder  than  changing  of  night  and  day, 
That  longing  and  murmuring  came 
From  marble  cities  loud  with  tabors  of  old 
In  dove-gray  faery  lands, 

From  battle-banners,  fold  upon  purple  fold 
Queens  wrought  with  glimmering  hands  ; 

That  saw  young  Niam  hover  with  love-lorn  face 
Above  the  wandering  tide  ; 

And  lingered  in  the  hidden  desolate  place 
Where  the  last  phoenix  died, 

And  gathered  the  flames  above  his  holy  head, 

And  still  murmur  and  long  : 

O  piteous  hearts,  changing  till  change  be  dead 
In  a  tumultuous  song  !” 

Then  cover  the  pale  blossom  of  your  breast 
With  your  dim  shadowy  hair, 

And  trouble  with  sighs  for  all  hearts  without  rest 
The  rose-heavy  twilight  there. 

W.  B.  Yeats. 


PARENTAGE. 


“The  unmarried,  said  Augustus  Caesar,  who  will  not  add 
of  the  State,  may  be  called  slayers  of  the  people." 


to  the  strength 


Ah  no,  not  these  ! 

These,  who  were  childless,  are  not  they  who  gave 
So  many  dead  unto  the  journeying  wave — 

The  helpless  nurslings  of  the  cradling  seas  ; 

Not  they  who  doomed  by  infallible  decrees 
L  nnumbered  man  to  the  innumerable  grave. 

But  those  who  slay 

Are  fathers.  Theirs  are  armies.  Death  is  theirs  ; 
The  death  of  innocences  and  despairs  ; 

The  dying  of  the  golden  and  the  grey. 

The  sentence,  when  these  speak  it,  has  no  Nay. 
And  she  who  slays  is  she  who  bears,  who  bears. 

Alice  Meynell. 


ATHENS  IN  1895. 

II. — The  Greeks. 

YT N  what  may  we  truthfully  congratulate  the  Greeks? 
_  Is  a  question  which  in  one  form  or  another  must 
inevitably  occur  in  the  meditation  of  every  curious 
visitor  in  Athens.  On  their  land,  for  its  natural  beauty 
and  its  intense  historical  interest — certainly  ;  and  on 
their  freedom — by  all  means.  But  what  use  they  have 
made  of  their  freedom,  and  how  they  have  justified 
fortune  in  making  them  the  inheritors  of  such  an 
inspiring  country,  are  interrogations  to  which  the 
answers  are  less  obvious.  In  politics  and  economics 
they  have  lamentably  failed  ;  a  severe  critic  would  say 
that  they  had  signally  shown  their  incapacity  for  self- 
government.  They  are  wily  and  cunning,  as  in  the  days 
of  Odysseus  the  son  of  Laertes  ;  but  they  cannot  pay 
their  way,  as  an  honest  nation  should,  and  they  are  very 
far  from  being  ashamed.  In  economy  they  have  con¬ 
spicuously  neglected  the  “holy  words”  that  have  on 
sundry  occasions  been  addressed  to  them  by  the  prophets 
and  diplomatists  of  the  greater  Powers.  In  archaeology, 
however,  they  have  been  effectually  stirred  by  the 
example  and  precepts  of  other  European  countries.  In 
the  exploration  of  subterranean  Greece  they  have,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  usual  emptiness  of  their  treasury, 
taken  a  fair  share.  Not  to  speak  of  what  has  been 
done  at  Athens,  especially  on  the  Acropolis,  by  the 
Greek  Archaeological  Society,  they  can  point  to  the 
splendid  discoveries— the  theatre,  the  tholos,  the 
temples  of  Aesculapius  and  Artemis,  and  much 
else — in  the  Hieron  of  Epidaurus.  This  year  visitors 
to  that  famous  sanctuary  of  Aesculapius  might 
see  the  stadion  in  the  process  of  excavation,  and 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Acropolis  of  Mycenae 
spades  have  been  busy  under  the  same  auspices.  As 
long  as  the  control  of  antiquities  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
present  Ephor,  M.  Kavvadias,  there  is  no  fear  that  the 
Greeks  will  cease  to  prosecute  archaeological  research 
with  success.  But  it  is  often,  and  with  reason,  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  the  average  educated  Greek  feels  any 
genuine  interest  in  the  antiquities  which  lie  strewn  so 
profusely  around  him.  To  affect  such  an  interest  in  a 
certain  measure  is  an  obligation  of  nobility ;  and  it 
tickles  Hellenic  vanity,  which  is  strong,  to  see  that 
his  country  excites  enthusiasm  in  foreigners.  Many 
educated  Englishmen  have  never  visited  Stonehenge,  or 
Stratford-on-Avon,  so  we  would  not  lay  stress  on  such 
a  case  as  that  of  the  learned  epigraphist  M.  Kumanudis, 
whom  we  heard  confess  that  he  had  never  visited 
Orchomenos.  But  we  might  fairly  comment  on  the 
indifference  of  the  nation  in  caring  for  the  preservation 
of  its  priceless  monuments.  At  Olympia,  Myceme, 
Tiryns,  Epidaurus,  and  some  other  places,  the  antiqui¬ 
ties  are  fairly  well  looked  after  ;  but  what  is  to  be  said 
of  the  fact  that  the  Athenian  Acropolis — most  precious 
of  all— is  entrusted  to  a  wholly  inadequate  number  of 
old,  incompetent  warders,  whom  tourists,  possessed 
with  a  desire  of  chipping  sculptures  and  pocketing 
mementoes,  have  no  difficulty  in  eluding?  The  Stoa  of 
Attalus  is  under  the  guardianship  of  an  aged  dame, 
whose  son  has  an  unlucky  taste  for  the  art  of  painting, 
and  practises  it  freely  on  the  columns  and  exedrae. 
Does  M.  Kavvadias,  or  any  subordinate  ephor,  visit  the 
building  once  in  the  year  ?  But  in  these  cases  there  is 
at  least  the  semblance  of  care  and  protection.  Even 
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this  semblance  is  denied  to  the ,  IT  Dfo ny siac  Tlfeatre 

hope  that,  if  M.  Kumanudis  had  visited  it,  f beavxf^ully 
its  estate  would  have  saddened  him.  ...  „nv 

c^ven  celling  lies  neglec«ed  on  the  ground  I'ke  any 

common  stone  l^and  ^J*%**£X  «•» 

inhabitants  of  the  modern  village.  There  i^  ”“l 
outside  the  massive  doorway,  the  moder 
valent  of  pueri,  extra  meiete!  to  enjoin  respect  for 

^tfpaTerUoncern  of  a  Greek  Government  for  the 

promotion  of  archaeological  research  was  exh_bited 
fashion  more  instructive  than  impressive  this 1  year.  , 
deposition  of  Professor  Oekonomos  from  the  chair  ot 
Archaeology,  which  he  held  fo. ^  many  years  ,  he 
Athenian  University,  will  deal  no  fatal  blow  & 

subiect  which  he  professed.  But  the  mcide 
'haracteristic  instance  of  the  petty  tyranny  w  1  - 

practised  in  small  States  endowed  with  constitutions  fo 
5h?ch they  are  unripe.  One  day  there  appeared 

morning  papers  a  long  manifesto  abov  the  Interim 
of  M.  Vlachos,  the  Minister  of  Education  m  the  Interim 
Government  which  was  appointed  in  the  last  days  o 
January.  The  document  set  forth  in  flowing  periods  the 

ndvance  of  his  subject,  and  to  associate  on  terrn 
scholarly  equality  with  the  heads  of  the  foreign  Archseo- 
logical  Schools .  *  For  such  a  r*le  M.  Vlachos  solemnly 
declared  M.  Oekonomos  to  be  entirely  unfitted.  He 
proceeded  to  charge  M.  Oekonomos  with  gross  ignor¬ 
ance  and  incompetence,  and  with  having,  a  long  tim 
ago,  made  free  with  some  German  dissertation,  an 
published  as  his  own  researches  of  which  he 
notoriously  incapable.  On  these  grounds  M.  Vlachos 
advised  his  Majesty  to  remove  M.  Oekonomos  from  t 
chair  which  he  disgraced  and  appoint  some  one  who 
would  adorn  it.  The  Minister’s  communication  was 
followed  by  a  formal  act  of  deposition  signed  by  the 

K  E«rybody  in  Athens  knew  that  there  was  political 
animosity  behind  ;  for  it  was  generally  thought  that 
though  M.  Oekonomos  was  not  a  man  to  set  even  t 
Ilisus  on  fire,  he  was  a  very  respectable  professor.  He 
has  had  devoted  and  formidable  champions  in  t  e 
students  of  the  Philological  faculty,  who  refused  to 
attend  any  lectures  unless  thejr  favourite  Kate  were 
restored.  This  strike — anepyia,  as  it  is  called  g 
[he  authorities  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  the  professors 
a  great  deal  of  leisure  for  amusement  or  Private 
work.  It  was  the  most 


lating,  or  capable  of  giving  exquisite  pleasure.  In 
February  last,  a  patriot  and  poetaster  named  Achilles 
Paraschos  died.  Much  ado  was  made  about  hun  in 
Athens  ;  we  read  his  “show’  pieces,  and *  f°U£d  th at^ 

was  indeed  much  ado  about  nothing.  siemifies 

others  better  than  he,  but  this  acknowledgment  sigmhes 

little.  One  occasionally  comes  across  son  e  & 

lines,  as,  for  instance,  _  , 

Ka\rj  J ty^TCL  \oL7TOV  ( Tas  (KpLVCd 

0-T17  k\lvt)  ttov  {levels,  Bed  _ 

hnt  thev  are  few  and  far  between.  And  it  is  no  better 
whh  aH  science,  and  philosophy.  The  speculator  who 
professes  to  trace  the  Subtle  connections ;  between  .moral 
and  economic  phenomena  might  argue  that  an  advM^ 
in  any  of  these  fields  is  impossible  for  a  people  ... 
has  hopelessly  immoral  ideas  on  the  question  P 
taante.  The  first  step  to  a  satisfactory  financalMn- 
dition  is  the  abolition  of  two  utterly  useless  things 
a  my  and  the  navy.  It  is  not  really  a  hard  saying  and 
ft  is  the  mere  truth.  That  no  politician  can  venture  to 
propose  this  measure  of  salvation  speaks  ,11  for  the 
honesty  and  intelligence  of  the  Greek  people. 


“THE  FLYING  DUTCHMAN ’’REVIVAL. 

W4GNER  took  “The  Flying  Dutchman,  Tann 
hduser  ”  and  «  LohengFm,’’  in  three  long  running 
steps  from  “  Lohengrin  "  he  made  a  flying  leap  into  the 
a  "and  after  spending  some  five  or  s, 1 1  years  up  there 
he  landed  safely  on  “The  N.ebelung's  Ring  JlvUeaP 
was  a  prodigious  one,  and  you  may  search  histo _y 
vain  forPits  like  ;  and  still  more  astounding  was  it  if  yov 
reckon  from  the  point  where  the  run  was -commence^. 
“The  Flying  Dutchman  was  avowedly  tl  P  . 
“Die  Feen”  is  boyish  folly;  and  “Rienzi  an  atb^P 

out-Meyer  Meyerbeer.  But i"  the  ‘JP^^Sie  mode  of 
first  really  sought  to  realize  himself,  modehe 

best  expressing  the  best  that  was  in  him.  That  modoh^ 

kyrie^”*with^its  amtinuo'us  developmen^and  transmogri- 

October  when  Mr.  Hedmondt  produced  i 
“Dutchman")  To  its  source  and  see  it  bubbling  up  with 
infinite  energy,  a  good  deal  of  frothing,  and  some  brown 

m  Compared  with  “The  Valkyrie,"  “The  Flying ;  Dutch 

M  MrSjwvS  The  Valkyrie  "appeals 
desltes  «  iS- \  .  *£  i  «£ 


not  let  slip  his  brief  opportunity.  The  King  might  ha 
declined  to  adopt  his  advice  ;  but  if  one  were  asked  to 
name  the  most  salient  quality  of  the  King  of  Greece, 
intelligence  is  hardly  the  first  word  that  would  spring  to 

’’"since’ the  Liberation,  the  Greeks  have  been  at  con- 
siderable  pains  in  improving  their. language.  ey 

proud  of  it,  but  hardly  expect  foreigners  to  speak  it,  tor 
few  do  ;  but  if  you  try  they  are  very  much  pleased.  An 
Oxford .don  who  wai i  asked l  what  he  though,  of, he 


wodT'lt“was  the  most  interesting  achievement  of  the  man.  “““^^"'hold  upon  us.  Horror  of  the 
a  characteristic  of  Greek .Ministers  later  life  ffi  “a-dofen  steles  in 

R  and  the  same  means  does  not  produce 

issilepl 

Oxford'  £  ’who"  was  asked”  what  he  thought  of  the  coldly  sit  "al^s  SwS  always 

Greek’tvhh  ^ will  £  ^J^urES  a^aud- 

do  well  to  follow  the  Evangelist's  example  and  speak  “".'  make-hclicve  -a  make-believe  that  requires  some 
Greek  courageously,  though  his  difficulty  will  probably  effort  Then  Heine’s  notion,  which  seemed 

the  opposite  of  St.  John's.6  A  little  colloquial  Neohellenic  'a^“tfirstj  “Lt  the  Dutchman  could  be  redeemer, 

will  carry  farther  than  much  pure  Attic.  Purism  is,  indee  ,  nnshakeable  love  of  a  woman,  has  now  al 

coming’in,  and  the  tendency  is  to  assimilate  the  modern  by  the  nnshakeable  10  ^  ^  and  obvious  untruth. 

. .  •  _ _ _  p*entlemen,  old 


coming  in,  ana  tne  tenu ^  ^ 

to  the  ancient  language.  One  meets  gentlemen,  old 
and  young,  who  would  think  it  a  shame  to  express 
“  boots  ”  by  TrairotWta,  or  “  steamboat  ”  by  ^airwpi,  when 
thev  have  GroS n^cn-a  and  dTp6n\oiov  at  their  disposa. .  u 
one cannot  affect  more  than  a  languid  interest  in  such 
fancies  and  fashions  of  speech  when  there  exists  no  work 
of  literature,  pure  or  popular,  that  is  great,  or  stimu- 


^ssasir^^jg-at 

;;£s,s 

a’ fact.  The  condition  °ff  ^”geXtehmai  should  find 
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soul  if  all  the  women  in  the  world  swore  to  love  him 
eternally,  so  long-  as  he  was  unable  to  love  one  of  them  3 
I  he  true  Wandering  Jew  is  not  the  unloved  man,  but 
the  man  who  cannot  love,  who  is  destitute  of  creative 
emotion  and  cannot  build  up  for  himself  a  world  in  which 
to  dwell,  but  must  needs  live  in  hell,  a  world  that  others 
make,  a  world  where  he  has  no  place.  Wagner  knew 
this,  and  makes  the  Dutchman  fall  in  love  with  Senta ;  and 
that  only  leaves  the  drama  more  than  ever  in  a  muddle. 
Dne  wants  a  reason  for  his  suddenly  being  able  to  love. 
It  cannot  be  because  Senta  promises  to  love  him  till 
death  ;  for  he  has  had  hundreds  of  fruitless  love  affairs 
before,  and  knows  that  all  women  promise  that  and 
some  of  them  mean  it.  Besides,  the  highest  moment 
of  the  drama  ought  either  to  arrive  when  he  feels  love 
dawning  in  his  loveless  heart,  or  when  he  sails  away  to 
eternal  torment,  believing  that  Senta  made  her  promise 
m  a  passing  fit  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  at  one  or  other  of 
those  moments  we  ought  to  have  some  sign  that  he  is 
redeemed.  There  is  no  such  sign.  The  phantom  ship 
tails  to  pieces  and  the  Dutchman  is  freed  from  his  curse 
when  Senta  casts  herself  into  the  waves  ;  and  the  highest 
moment  of  the  whole  drama  is  that  in  which,  the 
dreamy  monomaniac,  the  modern  Jeanne  d’Arc,  the 
real  hero  of  the  opera,  wins  her  own  salvation,  masters 
the  world  and  makes  it  her  heaven,  by  taking  her  fate 
m  both  hands  and  setting  out  to  do  the  thing  she  feels 
most  strongly  impelled  to  do.  If  the  Dutchman’s 
salvation  depends  on  himself,  it  is  evidently  unnecessary 
?r  benta  to  be  drowned  ;  if  it  depends  upon  her,  it  only 
shows  that  Wagner,  writing  fifty  years  ago,  and  dazzled 
by  the  brilliance  of  a  new  idea,  could  not  see  so  clearlv  as 
can  be  seen  to-day  that  Senta  was  her  own  and  not  the 
Dutchman’s  saviour ;  and  if  (as  it  apparently  does)  it 
depends  upon  both  Dutchman  and  Senta,  then,  at  a  per¬ 
formance,  at  least,  one  can  merely  feel  that  somethin^ 
m  the  drama  is  very  much  askew,  without  knowing 
precisely  what.  & 

In  minor  respects  “The  Flying  Dutchman  ”  falls  con¬ 
siderably  short  of  perfection,  even  of  reasonableness, 
b or  example,  the  comings  and  goings  of  Daland  are 
fearfully  stagey.  But  worst  of  all  are  the  arrangements 
of  the  hrst  act.  I  can  go  as  far  as  most  people  in  accept- 
ing  stage  conventions.  If  Wagner  brought  on  a  four¬ 
eyed,  eight-horned,  and  twenty-seven-legged  monster 
and  called  it  a  Jabberwock,  I  should  not  so  much  as  ask 
why  the  legs  were  not  all  in  pairs  like  the  horns  and  eyes 
so  long  as  I  saw  in  the  animal’s  habits  a  certain  conoruity’ 
a  conformity  to  what  I  would  willingly  regard  as  jabber’ 
wock  nature.  But  who  can  pretend  to  believe  in  a  ship 
which  comes  against  the  rocks  in  a  storm  and  anchors 
there  while  the  captain  goes  ashore  to  see  whether 
shipwreck  is  imminent?  That  the  majority  of  opera¬ 
s'5  cannot  live  by  the  sea  is  self-evident,  and  that  few 
of  them  should  ever  have  seen  a  shipwreck  unavoidable  • 
but  surely  any  one  who  has  crossed  the  Channel  must 
have  a  vague  suspicion  that  to  place  his  vessel  against 
the  rocks  in  a  tempest  is  the  last  thing  a  seaman  would 
aream  of  doing,  and  that  if  he  were  driven  there,  and 
managed  to  get  ashore,  he  would  call  his  men  after  him 
.',f  they  needed  calling),  and  trouble  neither  about  cast¬ 
ing  anchor  nor  going  aboard  again.  The  thing  is 
ludicrously  stagey.  I  suppose  that  Wagner  was  too  sea¬ 
sick  to  observe  what  happened  during  his  weeks  of 
roughing  ,t  in  the  North  Sea.  But  the  second  scene  is 
admirable.  That  monotonous  drowsy  hum  of  the  Spin¬ 
ning  song  is  exactly  what  is  needed  to  put  one  in  the 
w-?u  i°r  sympathizing  with  Senta  and  her  dreams. 
With  the  third  there  is  an  occasional  return  to  the  bad 
stagecraft  of  Scribe  ;  but  there  are  also  hints  of  simple 
directness  of  the  later  Wagner. 

The  music  is  like  the  stagecraft  :  nowand  then  simply 
ramatic,  now  and  then  stagily  undramatic  ;  sometimes 
rich  and  splendid,  sometimes  threadbare  and  vulgar. 

And  by  this  I  do  not  mean  that  the  old-fashioned  set 
pieces  are  of  necessity  bad,  and  the  freer  portions 
necessarily  good.  Good  and  bad  may  be  found  in  the 
new  and  the  old  Wagner  alike.  That  sailor’s  dance  is 
to  me  as  odious  as  anything  in  Meyerbeer,  and  the 
melody  which  ends  the  love-duet  is  scarcely  more  toler 

°n  the  ?ther  hand>  not  even  in  “The  Valkyrie  ” 
did  Wagner  write  more  picturesquely  weird  music*  than 
most  of  the  first  act.  The  shrilling  of  the  north  wind, 
the  roaring  of  the  waves,  the  creaking  of  cordage,  the 
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banging  of  booms,  an  uncanny  sound  in  a  dismal  ni^ht  at 
sea  :  these  are  suggested  with  wonderful  vividness,  show- 
In&>  by  the  way,  that  whatever  Wagner  saw  when  he  was 
at  sea,  he  at  least  heard  everything.  At  times  he  gives  us 
gobbets  of  unassimilated  Weber  and  Beethoven,  but  some 
passages  are  as  original  as  they  are  magnificent.  Perhaps 
the  finest  bars  in  the  work  are  those  in  which  Senta  de- 
clares  her  faith  in  her  “  mission,”  and  the  Dutchman 
yields  himself  to  unreasoning  adoration.  Other  moods 
came  to  Wagner,  but  never  again  that  mood  of  rapturous 
self-effacement.  It.  is  perhaps  a  young  man’s  mood  ; 
certainly  it  is  identical  with  the  ecstasy  with  which  one 
contemplates  a  perfect  piece  of  art,  or  a  life  greatly 
In  ed  ;  and  here  it  finds  its  supremest  expression. 

The  aim  of  the  “  Dutchman  ”  is  so  high  and  so  im¬ 
perfectly  attained  that  the  singers  and  management  have 
no  easy  task  to  put  the  opera  upon  the  stage  with  any- 
t  ing  like  adequacy.  Scenery  and  machinery  must  be 
well-nigh  perfect  to  produce  the  illusion.  Singers  find 
it  as  hard  to  treat  the  best  music  justly  as  to  make  the 
worst  music  serve  the  purpose.  I  regret  to  say  that 
neither  Mr.  Hedmondt’s  singers  nor  stagemen  were  at 
all  equal  to  their  task.  The  entry  of  the  phantom  ship 
perhaps  came  off  ;  but  in  the  last  act  the  ship  did  not  go 
off  at  all,  making  nonsense  of  Senta’s  leap  into  the  waves. 

here.  was  no  attempt,  beyond  the  ordinary  stage- 
lightning  and  stage-thunder  and  stage-wind,  to  give  an 
impression  of  a  storm  in  the  first  act.  The  sailors 
instead  of  singingtheir  “  Yo  ho  hey  !  ”  as  they  pulled  in 
ropes,  came  down  to  the  rocks  and  sang  there,  appa¬ 
rently  to  cheer  up  the  captain.  Wagner’s  directions  are 
explicit,  and  I  am  curious  to  know  whether  that  is  why 
no  stage-manager  ever  observes  them.  Or  am  I  doing 
the  stage-manager  an  injustice,  and  is  the  real  reason 
his  professional  aversion  to  doing  anything  naturally  ? 
Mr.  Ludwig,  who  did  the  Dutchman,  looked  the  part, 
and  frequently  acted  it,  but  his  voice — which  can  never 
have  been  more  than  a  German  bark— is  now  too  hideous 
to  be  listened  to  with  pleasure  by  any  one  except  him¬ 
self.  I  cannot  say  who  was  most  fatuous,  Mr.  Llewelyn 
(Daland)  or  Mr.  Dudley  Buck  (Erik).  Mr.  Llewelyn’s 
notion  of  singing  is  a  continuous  shout  :  he  bellows*  his 
asides  so  that  they  might  be  heard  at  Paddington  ;  and, 
having  no  idea  of  how  to  carry  himself  when  he  is  not 
smging,  he  is  everlastingly  pretending  to  whisper  to 
some  one,  which  is — for  Wagner  himself  has  said  it — the 
unspeakable  sin  in  music-drama.  Mr.  Buck  dresses  and 
acts  in  absurdly  dandy  fashion  ;  he  seems  to  produce 
his  voice  where  ventriloquists  are  popularly  supposed  to 
produce  theirs,  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach;  and  his  enun¬ 
ciation  is, to  putit  gently,  unusual, evenat  CoventGarden 
in  a  cheap  season.  May  I  ask  him  what  he  means  by  a 
“fahreen  sheep”?  Finally,  Madame  Duma,  who  under¬ 
took  the  part  of  Senta,  has  neither  the  face,  the  figure,  nor 
the  temperament  for  it.  Her  singing  was  good  enough 
singing  in  its  way,  but  did  not  help  one  to  get  an  im¬ 
pression  of  the  mystical  girlish  enthusiast  of  Wagner’s 
imagination.  Her  appearance  is  much  more  against  her 
than  her  singing.  If  adipose  tissue  were  a  matter  over 
which  singers  had  no  control,  then  one  might  suffer  in 
silence,  toleratingbadappearance  for  the  sake  of  fine  sing- 
ing  or  acting.  Orif  these  bulkyactresses  would  realize  that 
Nature  has  given  themfiguresthatshould  make  them  ideal 
exponents  of  Mrs.  Gamp  (were  she  staged),  ar.d  if  they 
u  ould  accordingly  dress  in  loose  and  flowing  garments  to 
disguise  their  defect, one  might  go  so  far  as  to  sympathize 
with  them.  But  when  an  unwieldy  lady  squeezes  herself 
into  a  tight  bodice — a  process  which  does  not  improve  the 
appearance  of  even  a  young,  handsome,  and  graceful 
woman  so  that  (like  Madame  Tree,  when  she  is  laid  to 
sleep  as  Brunnhilde)  her  outline  suggests  a  switchback 
railway,  or  (like  Madame  Duma  as  Senta)  she  looks  like 
a  bolster  with  a  string  drawn  tightly  round  the  middle, 
then  she  removesher  last  cxcusefornot  beingtold  that  she 
looks  ugly  and  ridiculous,  and  is  laughed  at  both  by  the 
audiences  who  watch  her  and  the  fellow-artists  who  sing 
with  her.  It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  Mr.  Feld  con¬ 
ducted  more  ineptly  than  I  dreamed  mortal  could.  The 
usual  cuts  were  made.  That  is  to  say,  some  of  the 
finest  parts  were  taken  out,  not  because  the  opera  is 
too  long,  but  because  (I  presume)  it  would  be  unpro¬ 
fessional  to  play  it  as  the  composer  intended.  And  a 
conductor  as  well  as  a  stage-manager  must  above  all 
things  be  professional.  j.  F.  R. 
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THE  NEW  MAGDALEN  AND  THE  OLD. 

“  The  New  Magdalen.”  By  Wilkie  Collins.  (Revival). 

Theatre  Metropole,  28  October,  1893. 

THancet 

an  e  lb  F  suburban  population  went  to 

for  many  years.  I  the  assiduity  with  which 

theatre 'ami  their  grand  d“hf 

desperately  precarious,  theatres  le  at  Camber¬ 

well  apparently  prosper  steadily.  ^J^^^eTtfa 

"riSdat  a°  west  to  theatre. 

Mulholland,  the  manager  of  *fav  on  hfs  own Account, 
a  step  forward  by  producing  a 1  p  y  Wllkie  Collins’s 
the  said  play  being  no  less  a  work  than  WJK 

Ea  •  T^e ’nIw  Magdalen.'  and  the  ereation  of  Mercy 

Merrick  in  this  relation,  has  never  1 been  at le^uat  y 
acknowledged.  It  is  in  some  s0.called 

showing  the  influence  of  '  ture  and  placing 

‘  new  movement  in  dramatic  >  present 

dramatic  facts  in  their  true  perspective,  th  P 

revival  has  been  undertaken.  _  .  that  <<The 

On  that  let  me  say,  respectfully  but  firm  y,  „ 

New  Magdalen”  is  no  more  a  modern  P  of 

Mercy  Merrick  t^he  ^ld-fashioned  man 

that,  a  real  woman,  i  Y  technicaUy  a  liar,  an 

made  angel-woman.  Sh  Y  g  1qss  of  her  repu. 

impostor,  and  a  prostitute  ,  and  the 

tafion  occurs  through  no  fault  of  place  in 

fraud  by  which  she  a  emp  ite  harmless  when 

society  is  so  contrived  as  .  5  not  because  she 

she  enters  on  it.  _  Mercy  1  ombroso  calls  “sexually 

is  specifically  femmme,  or  ^  nobly 

psychopathic,  but  oecaus  so  tbat  she 

human  impulses  aIJ  PeTL  of  inconsistent  and 
gains  our  sympathies  P  .  t  such  an  ideal 

improbable  circumstances  a  string  of 

figure  ;  to  thrust  her  and  then  bring  on 

novelist-manufacture  acc‘  ’  t  raise  her  up  and 

a  Christian  Socialist  clergyman  to  ^  £efore 

hail  her  as  “the  noblest  of '  God  -cal  women 

an  audience  perfectly  well  a  ber  except  in 

m  our  refuges  are  not  m  the  «ast  and 

point  of  the  /emotional  facility  which  are 

the  superficially  amiabl®  .  k  eSs  of  character— to 

only  the  symptoms  o  <<  tbe  new  movement,” 

do  a"  lWs  Te  i,  Where  Wilkie  Collins  really  struck 
but  to  provoke  it.  VVhe  sketch  of  the  Reverend 

the  new  movement  was  1  ‘  stairev  forecast  of 

Julian  Grey,  who  mig  t  ia'  ®  though  he  was  probably 
ike  Reverend  Stewa, t  Head ^mOhoug^^  ^ 

a  reminiscence  of  so  P  h  parsons  now : 

Socialism.  Y  oji ®  Matthew is  a  Guild  of  St.  Julian 
in  tact,  the  Guild  of  s  •  Tui:an  Grey  describes  all  the 

Grey.  The  scene  in  which  JuUantr^  bishop  already 

little  sallies  by  which  he  h  q  himself  might 

perpetrate6  them  all, ‘and’' worse,  without  scandal,, „g 

1  The  stage  has  moved  as  well  as  the^vorld<siijce 
Cavendish  created  Mercy  Mernc  .  Th piece  . 

Magdalen”  was  * !b  fasMes  ind^ TouJquL  eaclfmore 
to-day  its  innumerable  asides  an  H  of  the 

"ndi^“^Sl  a  Long  Play  as 


plays  go,  hugely  superior  to  the  modern  work  of  Me 

Carton,  Frith,  and  Jerome,  but  p  tbe  West  end 

qualification  from  the  point  of  vi  powerful 

manager  of  to-day  that  it  requires  ac  return  of 

acting  too.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  ^^/oU-ed 
- '  '  ’  dalen  ”  to  the  London  stage >  “ 


“  The  New  Magdalen  "“to  the  London  stage  ! 
the  return  of  Miss  Janet  Achurch,  e  Y  M/s  Achurch 
of  genius  we  now  possess.  At  ter  *>,  t  qu\te  under¬ 

in  the  third  act  of  “The  New  Magdalen  1  q«* 
stand  why  she  has  not  recentl)  been  tiveiy  quiet 

plays.  The  other  evening  even  the  compar  ^  Y*&  of 

and  adaptable  talent  of  Miss  -  ari  (l  DickHalward” 
all  her  tact  and  charm,  nearly  knocked  the 

to  pieces  ;  and  I  hardly  expect  to  see  ■ the  supply  of 
stage  again  except  on  occasions  runs  sbort. 

ladies  who  can  be  depended  on  n  eator  of  Ibsen’s 
Miss  Winifred  Fraser,  the  Eng  .  d  on  that  occa- 
Hedwig  Ekdal,  was  cautiously  a  aoacity  she  could 

sion  as  a  Temple  laundress  in  which  capacity^ 

hardly  do  much  harm.  What  wou  /Achurch  in  it  is 
the  ‘  ‘Dick  Hal  ward  ” /laSS  ^^u^ylnglo  conceive  a 
hardly  to  be  imagmed-it  1S  Jf  test  of  tragic 

successful  gunpowder  plot.  1  P  j  jn  which 

acting  is  that  indescribable  disturbance  of  souUn 

the  spectator  finds  himself  w hen  e  found  mySelf  per- 
a  sensation  from  which  1  have  usu  y  Duse  is  at 

fectly  safe  in  London  theatres  d  to  produce  it 

large  here.  How  Miss  Achurc  S  ^  knoW — it  is 

with  the  execrable  support  she  ha  ,  difficult  scenes 

hardly  too  much  to  say  that  “Aptitude  or 

every  speech  of  hers  was  follov  >  wboie  play  to 

obvious  blunder  which  re  .  but  sbe  certainly 

absurdity  until  she  rescue  i  &  strokes  in  particular 
did  produce  it.  Three  ma^/h////qf  rage  through 
remain  vividly  in  my  memor>  .  &  Horace  Holmcroft 

the  hungry  tenderness  of  her S  the  loss  of 
whether  his  love  for  her  would  stand  the  tes  Roseberty 

her  social  position  ;  her  anm  i  a  1  g  mad)»  the  words 
with  the  contemptuous  mad,  y  hammer  ;  and  the 

striking  the  woman  in .the /ace  h  ^  herself  tQ  the 
superb  movement  with  which  M  dalen.  This  last 
feet  of  Julian  Grey  as  the  pem  t' ^  .f  th£re  h&d 

would  have  been  a  fine  p  G  on  the  stage. 

been  anything  resembling  a  J  t  ^entleman  who 

As  there  was  nothing  ^ut  an  unfwtajate^  ^  ^ 

was  not  within  a  fortal^  °  bl  f  tt,  the  feat  was  all 
within  five  years  of  being  able  rsuaded  the 

but  miraculous.  Miss  ^h"c“/„"a“LPhim,  that  he 
audience,  between  her  efforts  -  P  -  able  scene 
was  acting  rather  well  ,  “^aftero  ^  a  strong  hand 
during  which  fje  ha  forgetfulness,  unprepared- 

through  a  troubled  ocean  ;|nominy  and  confusion, 

ness,  inexpertness,  and  ge  from  an  audience 

he  received  a  hearty  round  of  aPPlause  UO  ^  &  yery 

which  rightly  felt  that  he  h  &  .  fnPss  Achurch’s 

powerfully  acted  scene.  P  t  t  at  the  point 

play  in  this  third  act,  “d  »n  Grace  Rose- 

where  the  possibility  P  squalls  of  temper 

berry  first  strikes  h«.  w ut  ,  am 

^llfd  t”  adm“r  to.  o'ur  playgoing  digestion  has  been 

ravh:;  rtot  stn«  *** 

the  Metropole,  and  "e/r//’qride  her  great  success  in 

again.  When  Ada  Cavendish  made  he  g  ^ 

it,  she  did  no  violence  on  the  battle- 

sympathy,  first  as  tbe  &  y0ung  lady  at  Mablethorpe 
field,  and  then  «  the  mce  jou^  h5er  to.  Even  the 

H°USe,  IT  fit  S  hysterics  which  swept  away  the 
memorable  fit  o  y  undercurrent  of  rich, 

audiences  of  th*  morion  which  was  Ada  Caven- 

passionate,  indignan  e  conventional 

dish's  ch,efg.ft,  wasladyhkem  ,.surch  be|Qngs  (o 

in  its  symptoms.  with  the  doves,  soiled  or 

which  has  little  sympathy  Collins.  Mercy 

unsoiled,  of  the  affs  d°owied  young  lady  “fashioned 

Merrick  andTom  Hood  s  c  f^r-  Were  not  rebels 

so  slenderly  ;  young  ,  a  °  ims  always  conveying 
against  society  :  ^7  were  robably  the  daughters 

a  faint  suggestion  that  they  ^  victims>  they  were 

%StrWhatC  ha! 5  *%%%££.  \Tlho7ghZ l 
inaynot  sly  so,  ye,  i,  is  th*  rebel  against 
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society  who  interests  us  ;  and  we  want  to  see  the  rebel 
triumphant  rather  than  crushed  or  reconciled,  conven¬ 
tional  society  being  just  now  in  the  pillory  as  a  collective 
too.  with  whom  we  have  lost  patience.  Miss  Achurch 
as  might  be  expected  from  an  actress  who  became 
famous  as  Nora  Helmer  in  “A  Doll’s  House”  pre- 
sents  Mercy  Merrick  as  rebel  rather  than  victim. 
Middle-aged  playgoers  will  still  remember  the  deep 
conviction  and  pathos  of  Ada  Cavendish’s  “  I  can’t  °-et 
back  :  I  can’t  get  back  ”  (into  society),  when  she  told 
ner  story  at  the  beginning  of  the  play.  Miss  Achurch 
made  no  such  effect  in  this  line  :  the  effort  of  trying  to 
imagine  a  woman  in  the  honourable  employment *and 
heroic  activity  of  Florence  Nightingale,  yearning  like  the 
en  at  the  gate  of  paradise  for  a  permanent  situation  as 
parlourmaid  in  a  respectably  prejudiced  family,  was  too 
much  for  her  ;  and  the  once  famous  line  came  out  almost 
with  suppressed  impatience  and  contempt.  I  can  as 
easdy  conceive  a  tigress  settling  down  in  a  dairy  as  Miss 
Achurch  s  Mercy  Merrick  domesticating  herself  with 
.ady  Janet  Roy,  and  receiving  an  offer  of  marriage 
rrom  such  a  sample  of  good  form  as  Mr.  Horace  Holm- 
croft.  She  has  dignity  and  charm,  but  not  the  dignity 
and  charm  that  Lady  Janet  would  have  recognized 
or  liked  :  she  has  tenderness,  but  not  quite  the  tender- 
Tiess  that  soothes  the  fevered  brow  of  the  wounded 
soldier  of  the  stage.  She  reproduced  for  me  an  old 
experience  of  the  days  when,  as  a  musical  critic,  I  gained 
from  contact  with  great  works  and  a  living  art  the  know¬ 
ledge  I  am  now  losing  and  the  finely  trained  sense  I  am 
now  blunting  in  our  silly  and  vulgar  theatres.  Just  as 
G.ula  Ravogli  first,  and  then  Calve,  in  the  exuberance 
of  their  dramatic  talent,  wrecked  an  innocently  pretty 
opera  by  suddenly  springing  upon  the  delicate  romance 
of  Bizet  s  and  Prosper  Merimee’s  fancy  the  worthless, 
fierce,  sensual,  reckless,  rapscallionly  Carmen  of  real 
life,  so,  precisely,  has  Miss  Achurch  taken  this  innocent 
0  d  figment  of  Wilkie  Collins’s  benevolent  and  chi¬ 
valrous  imagination,  and  played  into  it  a  grim 
truth  that  it  was  never  meant  to  bear— played  it  against 
the  audience,  so  that  the  curious  atmosphere  of  reluct¬ 
ance  and  remonstrance  from  which  Calve  used  to  wring 
the  applause  of  the  huge  audiences  at  Covent  Garden 
when  the  curtain  fell  on  her  Carmen,  arose  more  than 
once  when  Miss  Achurch  disturbed  and  appalled  us  at 
moments  when  Ada  Cavendish,  looking  at  the  part  from 
an  older  point  of  view,  would  have  soothed  and  pleased 
us.  Only,  Miss  Achurch,  unlike  Calve  in  Carmen  pre¬ 
served  the  heroic  element  in  Mercy’s  character.  The 
clergyman’s  line,  when  her  betrothed  repudiates  her, 
Horace  :  I  pity  you,”  had  its  full  value. 

This  incongi  uity  between  the  New  Woman  and  the 
Old  was  accentuated  in  an  irresistibly  comic  way  by  the 
representative  of  Grace  Roseberry,  an  actress  with 
apparently  no  idea  of  any  part  but  that  of  the  heroine  of 
a  popular  melodrama.  Grace  Roseberry  is,  from  the 
professional  point  of  view,  an  excellent  part.  Detestable 
as  she  is  made  to  appear  by  her  utter  lack  of  charity, 
this  odious  defect  of  hers  is  dramatically  so  important 
at  the  crisis  of  the  play,  that  an  actress  who  plays 
rhe  part  forcibly  and  faithfully  can  make  herself  remem¬ 
bered  as  surely  as  Mercy  Merrick  herself  can.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  Grace  Roseberry  at  the  Metropole, 
a  young  lady  with  a  promising  appearance  and 
temperament,  to  which. she  has  added  nothing  except 
a  presentable  diction  and  a  meaningless  mannerism 
or  two,  proved  so  deficient  in  dramatic  intelligence 
as  actually  to  play  for  the  sympathy  of  the  audience, 
thereby  not  only  destroying  her  own  opportunity,  but 
disabling  the  play  at  its  most  critical  points  to  an 
extent  which  would  have  ensured  a  disastrous  failure  if 
Miss  Achurch  had  not  been  sufficiently  powerful  to  create 
the  illusion  which  her  incompetent  colleague  was  feebly 
contradicting.  The  effect  at  the  end  of  the  second  act 
(counting  the  prologue  as  the  first),  when  Miss  Achurch 
was  not  on  the  stage,  nearly  upset  the  whole  perform¬ 
ance.  Grace  Roseberry,  instead  of  entering  so  as  to  make 
every  one  hate  her  instinctively  at  once,  thereby  excusing 
her  cool  reception  by  Lady  Janet,  came  in  pale,  slow, 
and  pathetic,  only  needing  a  patch  of  snow  on  her  cloak 
and  a  sentimental  strain  from  the  band,  to  draw  tears 
from  the  gallery  as  the  long-lost,  cruelly  wronged 
heroine.  As  it  was,  they  waxed  indignant  at  Lady 
Janet  s  inhuman  coldness  to  this  sweet  young  creature. 
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The  curtain  descended  on  Grace  Roseberry,  the  one  un- 

2Pa?Uhet‘C  female  character  in  the  play,  as  its  heroine, 
and  all  the  sympathetic  characters  as  brutal  and  uppish 
conspirators  against  an  innocent  maiden’s  happiness. 
She  was  loudly  applauded  amid  the  suppressed  convul¬ 
sions  of  the  critics  who  knew  the  play,  and  what  was 
coming  in  the  next  act.  But  it  must  have  been  extremely 
poor  fun  for  Miss  Achurch,  who  had  to  fight  her  way  all 
through  her  great  act  against  this  silly  blunder,  instead 
of  having  its  most  powerful  situation  perfectly  prepared 
for  her,  and  needing  only  the  touch  of  the  match  to  the 
gunpowder,  as  Ada  Cavendish  always  had. 

Miss  Ada  Neilson  as  Lady  Janet,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Pearson  as  Horace  Holmcroft,  knew  their  parts,  and  got 
them  yRnf  tC.°mPftently-  if>ot  very  brilliantly,  through 
rnnHV  B  T  he.pky,  was  In  a  desperately  unprepared 
condition.  In  spite  of  a  busy  prompter,  and  considerable 
activity  in  that  direction  by  Miss  Achurch,  appalling 
and  irretrievable  omissions  occurred.  A  stupid  cut  in 
the  first  act,  spoiling  the  introduction  of  Mercy’s  narra¬ 
tive,  was,  I  am  afraid,  intentional.  The  stage-manager 
managed  to  get  the  curtain  up  and  down  punctually  : 
but  that  was  all.  Grace  Roseberry  had  to  wait  a  Ion°- 
and  weary  time  for  the  shell  that  was  to  strike  her  down* 
and  when,  after  loud  and  long  remonstrances  by  the 
authorities  behind  the  scenes,  the  catastrophe  at  last 
came  tardy  off,  the  window  was  blown  in  first,  and  the 
shell  exploded  afterwards.  I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear 
that  my  disposition  towards  the  suburban  theatre  is 
altogether  friend^.  It  seems  to  me  a  delightful  thing 
that  I  should  be  able  to  reach,  by  a  reasonable  tram  or 
bus  ride,  a  perfectly  comfortable  theatre  where  I  can  get 
a  four  shillings  and  a  programme  for  a  penny, 

with  all  other  fees  abolished,  and  as  civil  and  efficient 
attendance  as  any  west  end  theatre  offers.  It  does 
not  occur  to  me  to  question  the  right  of  such  a 
theatre  to  as  much  critical  attention  for  its  original 
productions  as  the  Haymarket  or  the  St  James’s.  "  But 
it  such  productions  are  to  be  rehearsed  for  three  days 
ins  ea  o  three  weeks,  and  if  the  engagement  of  an 
eminent  actress  is  to  include  an  obligation  on  her  part 
to  do  without  any  serious  support,  and  risk  leaving  half 
her  reputation  behind  her  in  consequence,  then  the  sub¬ 
urban  theatre  must  inevitably  relapse  into  the  provincial 
position  of  entertainer  of  companies  on  tour.  I  offer 
these  hints  to  Mr.  Mulholland  with  due  allowance  for  the 
difficult  ies  of  a  first  experiment,  and  will  add  just  one  more 
with  reference  to  his  orchestra.  The  membersof  that  body 
play  everything  straight  through  at  an  unvarying  and 
most  unsympathetic  forte.  I  presume  this  is  because  they 
do  not  know  how  to  play  piano,  pianissimo,  fortissimo, 
mezzoforte,  or  any  other  of  the  nuances.  Therefore  I 
suggest  that  they  should  be  enclosed,  like  the  swell 
organ,  in  a  box  with  Venetian  shutters,  which  could  be 
opened  and  closed  according  to  the  gradations  of  tone 
required.  Then,  possibly,  the  audience  would  not  be 
driven  to  desperation  by  the  not  exceptionally  long  waits 
between  the  acts,  as  they  are  at  present. 

Tnlby  but  no  :  I  have  neither  time  nor  space  this 
week  for  Trilby.  Trilby  can  wait— for  six  months  if 
necessary,  I  imagine— though  I  shall  not  keep  her  wait¬ 
ing  longer  than  until  next  Saturday.  G.  B.  S. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

f  HERE  was  a  good  demand  for  money  during  the 
past  week  in  connection  with  the  Stock  Exchange 
Settlement,  but  the  supplies  were  large  and  there  was 
no  advance  of  much  importance  in  loan  rates.  The 
amount  of  money,  too,  required  for  “carrying  over” 
was  diminished  by  the  fall  of  prices  during  the  last 
account.  I<or  day-to-day  loans  as  much  as  1  per  cent 
was  paid  in  some  cases,  but  money  was  on  the  whole 
freely  obtainable  at  £  and  f  per  cent.  Fortnightly  loans 
in  connection  with  the  Stock  Exchange  Settlement  were 
negotiated  generally  at  ii  and  ij  per  cent;  but  the 
larger  amounts  were  procurable  at  ij  percent.  The 
Discount  Market  was  dull,  the  rate  for  three  and  four 
months'  paper  being  $  per  cent,  and  for  six  months’  i 
per  cent.  I  he  Bank-rate  remains  at  2  per  cent. 

More  than  once  during  the  past  few  weeks  we  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  reckless  over-speculation  in  mines  which 
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“  al'°Ss  .hi  “  slump  ”  we  have  witnessed  in  Pans 
his  we  “  ll  order  to  "pay  for  their  losses  in  mines 
plris  speculators  have  had  to  sell  good  ■"vestment 
tnolts  and  the  consequence  has  been  a  severe  drop . 
nrices  all  round.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  authorities 
that  there  is  little  chance  of  any  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  South  African  market  before  Christma  , 

™  th  same  time,  “Kaffirs”  have  before  now  shown 
wonderful  recuperative  powers.  The  Rhodesian  stocks, 
whC-h  aooear  to  have  no  sound  financial  basis,  are  prac- 
dclflv  unsaleable  i  but  the  good  Rand  Gold  Mmes  are 
a  nerfecSy  safe  investment  and  are  likely  to  prove  very 
nrofitable  even  at  present  prices.  In  the  case  of  one 
company,  for  instance,  we  have  it  on  first-rate  inf°r“a‘ 
company,  returns,  now  actually 

S&SE  exceeds  hy^ ’one-half, he  value  of  their  shares 
capitalized  at  present  quotations. 

A<,  we  have  said,  the  main  cause  of  the  “  slump’  in 
v>  •=  was  the  selling  of  good  investment  stocks  by 
Pan  lators  to  nav  for  their  losses  on  mining  shares. 

account  the  overspeculation  at  Constantinop  ,  h 
..  Rnnrse  was  saved  from  disaster  by  the  tit  ) 

intervention  of  the  Ottoman  Bank  and  the  a“ac^  on. 
Fncrland  in  the  Russian  semi-official  organ,  the  ,Kuss 
Vestnik,”  which  had  the  effect  of  further  depressing  the 
Continental  Bourses.  The  fact  that  such  undue  im¬ 
portance  has  been  assigned  to  the  latter  ?omr*ur«qut f  is 
sufficient  of  itself  to  prove  the  “  topheaviness  of  Con¬ 
tinental  speculation.  The  foreign  market,  as  may  be 
imagined,  was  very  flat  and  unsettled. 

The  mining  settlement  in  London  was  not  marked  by 
anv  LTrls  of  importance.  Only  two  small  failures 

we're  announced.  The  contangoes  varied  accoi -dm: g 

the  oosition  of  the  account  and  the  credit  01  1 
borrower.  But  the  open  “bull”  account  ,s  certain  y 
somewhat  reduced  now,  in  consequence  of  ai,»P  l  «r! 
sales  and  the  ,aking-up  of  shares  by  buyers  The  flue- 
tnation  in  prices  of  mines  continues,  but  is  not  so 
marked  as  It  was  previously,  the  different  groups  of 
operators  supporting  their  own  specialities. 
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The  report  of  the  Consolidated  Goldfields  of  South 
tfricl  is  an  interesting  document,  the  more  so  because 
"does  no,  make  any  secret  of  their  ,»ved»^ 

gross  SprofTts  ''realized  on  Tales ‘(about  £ e  5°o>o)  is 
fndeedLtraordinaryq  and  beats  , he  — 

^cSU  buying  -  the  part  of  other  Trusts  and 
Syndicates.  In  consequence  of  the  change  in  thei 
investments,  the  Company  has 

deeo-level  mining"  trust,  and  its  futu  P  P  r 

bound  up  with  the  success,  or  the  possible  failure,  of 
of  their  deep-level  ventures.  Now,  mining  engineers, 
however  capable,  are  not  exempt  from  the  human 
tendency  to  err,  and  we  read  with  some  misgrv  ings  cer 
statements  in  the  report  that  “the  reef  should  be  struck  at 
a  vertical  depth  of  between  2000  and  3000  feet,  and  that 
“  your  engineers  are  perfectly  assured  of  the  great  value 
of  the  deep-level  deposits,  and  are  convinced  of  the 
feasibility  of  profitable  mining  to  a  vertical  depth  of  at 
least  sock)  feet.  ”  It  is  true  that  on  some  of  the  deep- 
level  properties  experiments  have  been  ma  e  wi  ® 
diamond  rock-drill  to  a  depth  of  about  2000  feet  but  no 
such  borehole  drilling  is  mentioned  in  the  report  ot  the 
Consolidated  Goldfields.  And  problematical  assertions 
like  those  quoted  above  do  not  seem  to  us  to  justify  the 
present  extravagant  prices  of  deep-level  shares. 

With  regard  to  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mine,  we  hear 
that  the  real  object  of  the  “  deal  "referred  to  in  our  last 
week’s  issue  was  to  enable  Mr.  Haggin  to  pay 
£1,000,000  advanced  to  him  by  Messrs  1 
to  furnish  him  with  some  more  capital  for  better 


ments.”  The  present  price  is  about  6|,  but,  as  may  be 
imagined,  it  is  a  more  or  less  artificial  quotation. 

Home  Government  securities  were  affected  by  the 
general  uneasiness,  and  Consols  dechnedatonebme o 
Thursday  to  106H  (on  the  previous  night  they ^stood  t 
107I).  Home  railway  traffic  returns  were  excelle  , 
prevailing  dullness  combined  with  large  sa 
to  keep  the  market  quiet.  The  weakness  of  ^eigne  ^ 
was  also  reflected  in  American  Railways.  Ccmt 
and  provincial  realizations,  together  with  reporte 
difficulties  in  connection  with  the 
also  contributed  to  depress  prices.  Silver  dropped  o 

Thursday  to  3id.  per  ounce. 

Facilis  descensus  Averni!  We  have  previously 

S a“oS  -S'  " 

simply  inexplicable. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

The  “Bread  Union”  Gang. 

4  CHOICE  COLLECTION  OF  MEN  AND  COMPANIES. 

In  dealing  on  previous  occasions  withthe Persons  who 

help  to  compose  the  dl^ector^  United  Hannan’s 
poration  of  Western  Australia,  Limited 

Excelsior  Gold  Mines,  Limited,  the  ^mra 
Gofd  Mines,  Limited,  and  Barberton  Rerfs, 
appear  to  have  used  terms  o  js  as  <<  honour- 

Indeed,  our  references  to  these  in  in  the  light 

able  ”  gentlemen  may  wel  appear^  knowledge, 

of  the  facts  which  have  since  c°™e  Mr.  J.  B. 

Three  of  these ^TlTaS-wSe "p  with  Mr. 

M  Be"a„,  Mr.CEd„ard  JealPs 

and  their  bankrupt  comP^’sy^  cau1fon  gentlemen 
therefore,  quite  unnecessary  dano.er  Qf  discreditable 

of  their  moral  calibre  again  la|  w  Wales,  too,, 

financial  associations.  M  .  a  ample  public- 

has  evidently  receive f  J  s  good7 advice  distinctly 

company  education  to  re  to  have  begun, 

superfluous.  This  individual  seem* Ca*on 
his  career  as  a  protege  of  the celeb ratea^  ^ 
Hayman,  and  we  are  in  orme^  ^  a  dummy 

of  all,  a  dummy  nommee,  f"fudulent  Canadian 

director  of  Canon  Hay  Wales  afterwards 

Pacific  Colonization  Corporation.  •  Limited,, 

drifted  into  the  he  at 

another  bankrupt  and  wo  dubious  Westralian 

present  “  directs”  a  couple  _cf  ^ „  gang's 
schemes  in  addition  to  the  .  We  have  t0. 

companies  to  which  we  h  Tanson  &  Co.,  the 

r  "t  that  neither  Messrs.  .  A. 

bankers,  Mr.  F.  D-  Benti  y,  bliclv  dissociated 

Thomson,  the  solicitor,  have  as  yet  pubhrty^  ^ 

themselves  from  these  sea  g  Kotchie,  and 

son  Ainsworth,  Samuel  W ickens, ,  jam  sorry 

Edward  Beall.  That  they  Wl11/  are  auite  sure.  The 
for  not  having  done  so  we  ^  the  «,  Bread 

following  is  a  sample  of  the  lette  h  .  unfortunate 

Union ’’gang  are  sending  to  certain  otthei  heIB 

provincial  shareholders  who  have  written 
drawing  attention  to  our  exposures  . 

the  pilbarra  united  gold  mines,  limited 


n-x  BASINGHALL  STREET, 

London,  28  October,  1895. 

Dear  Sir, -1  am  in  fs  n^fouldation'wha? 

inst.  and  beg  to  say  that  t  so.caLled  paper  to 

ever  for  the  statements  ma  e  ^.rectors  do  not  wish  to 
which  you  refer  ;  m  fact,  J  such  statements,  nor  do 
%?££**!?£  r;Top, /connected  with  a  free 

adEve^w“d  is  absolutely  untrue,  and  fortunately  most 
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,o  treat  such  remarks  "ith  «- 

There  is  only  one  object  such  men  have  to  make  dis 
paragmcr  remarks  about  a  company,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  as  a  business  man  will  be  able  to  see 
this  object.  Yours  truly,  E.  W.  Appleton 

(Secretary-). 

°ne  °f.°Ur  corresP°ndents  naively  remarks  that  if  our 

anne^rf  ^  UntrUC  We  °Ught  not  to  use  them-which 
ppears  to  us  a  very-  proper  sentiment.  Unfortunately 

word’W  th,ef  <<Bread  Uni°n”  svv’indlers,  “eve™ 
w°rd  of  our  statements  is  absolutely  founded  on  fact' 

t”kSwiId)vnS,T0rtl,\WitkenS’  Koteh‘e-  may 

-‘obiect  "  yh.  f ’ro“?h  .  th!lr.  dummy  secretary  about 

.hafttese’  "  BrZ/tl  '■  U!?“'  “  °bJect  "  ?  11  “  money 
tnese  Bread  Lmon  men  want—  other  neonle’s 

money  ;  that  is  their  object.  And  they  have  not  hitherto 

been  particular  as  to  how  they  attained  that  object  If 

we  should  happen  to  publish  any  untrue  statemenfabout 

?“V**als  ‘hey  would  be  by  no  means  slow  to 

be  mone/fnl," f^6  °f  ,he  cirCUn’s*anc=-  There  would 
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that,  unlike  some  of  the  “no  prosnertus  ”  ™ 

we  have  had  to  criticize,  the  promoters  of  thisTfT5 
and  Continental  Fr-  .  or  taIS  Condon 

P^spectus!7  M  *°  a'°"=  «»  absence^ 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Corporation  of  British  Investors,  Limited. 

A  “  BL'CKET-SHOP  ”  AGENCY. 

With  the  article  which  appeared  in  our 
^cuoTZ  ;hfaodB“dMt„iod„':ard  Beal1'  c«y 

2rP°anddentthhaye  "T"  IO  -m”«°  maket^i^ 
-fSri'I,'eStmentS’  ,S  Periodica|ly  distributed  broadcast 

«  jsm;  csr® 

more  than  one  “British  investor”  swamping 

berton  ^ 

Mines,  Limited,  and  in  Pilbarra  United  “  Gold  ”  \r 

Mr.  u'aTi  ^krlTn 

The  London  and  Continental  Investment  Cor 
poration  of  Western  Austral, a,  lI^ed 

another  “no  prospectus”  company. 

The  capital  of  this  concern  is  ■/'i  nnn  - 
ordinary  and  10,000  deferred  shares??^  92°,OCX? 
500,000  of  the  ordinary  shares  are  stated''?  ^achVand 
subscribed  by  the  signatories  to  iL  t0  haVe  been 
-association.  'This  beinu  so  the  nhr^  memorandum  of 
■as  usual,  extensively  advertising  theYe  dlit??™0??  a5e’ 
the  benefit  of  an  unappreciative  public  We  do^oTth' 
hat  the  public  are  likely  to  be  deceived  b,  ^his  sort  of 

hing  and  we  t(j  .  Mr  II  e 

Th°cntuabmSc“if  dthh-im,e,f  Wi,h  *  Promotion.' 

of  association— some  230  ^n^mimb  memorandum 
a  curiously  mixed  gathering  We  sSw-8'6  ,'ndeed 
financial  purlieus  of  the  C  hf  h,  ,  !  H  d,,Say  that  the 

.osupp,y^omTonLc%aIshawdtbheX;^t'Td 

routed.  Company  promoters,  finanda  lagan.' 

speechless  adSrabon  ''uTould  be  wen°toTndS  h“r 


THE  BELFAST  STRIKE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review-. 

PID  .  .  London,  31  October,  1895. 

— tt  takes  nine  men  to  make  a  r>lr,  -c 

^  away  the  other  eight  cannot  make  k  without  him^To 
build  a  ship  you  want  some  forty  differ??  T  c 

workmen,  and  if  one  class  strike?  !  c,asses  °f 
built,  and  there  is  nothing  for 

thus,  because  there  s  an  engineers’  5tr;irn  ■'  tV  to  do‘ 

are  confronted  with  the  ceSy 

strong  measures  are  taken  somewhere  by  somebodv 

100,000  men  in  Belfast  and  Glaseov  will  ,  f  eb°dT» 

employment  on  Wednesday  f,  vjf,  u  be  out  of 
dat^  bmm  bL  *  cunesaay,  b  November,  on  w-hich 

date,  too  the  Glasgow  masters  are  to  lock  out  ,E 

.  ere  Ih  a  certain  sullen  dignity  about  the  Belfast 
workmen  and  employers  which  impresses  one  £ 
some  experience  of  English  strikes.  ■” Blackleg"  laboul 

and  W°o^snk"rn;  TheV  y°u  lankly  a!  HariTd 
tion  of  °  ^  yardS’  f°r  iastance,  that  they  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  summoning  outsiders  to  take  the  place  nfthlZ 

own  men  ;  picketing,  therefore,  is  rare  and^  a  matS 
form,  and  assaults  are  unheard  of.  The  contemnt  of 

Mr.  Rose,  the  strike-leader,  when  I  asked  him  wKter 

he  was  going  to  import  Ben  Tillett,  John  Burns  and  the 
usual  army  of  orators  to  keep  thing!  lively,  was  Sierb 
He  wanted  neither  speeches  nor  blackthorns  PTha 

oB&e:sSterSBirho‘heirdPart-  r  "««”*  Sa.  pS? 

‘  Bishops,  deans,  lord  mayors  and  all 
other  would-be  mediators  are  informed  that  “Mr  w  i 
IS  directed  to  say  that  the  Belfast  Employers'  Associa"  tan 
ihn! ^TCTsoU^ arrtingements  being 

n  tne  nands  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Clyde  and 

The^ri  EmpIo>'.e1r1?’  Association  sitting  at  Glasgow-  ” 
The  Glasgow  Alliance  is,  of  course,  the  crux  ff  the 
situation.  It  binds  the  Glasgow  masters  as?,  h 
now-  knows,  to  lock  out  their  men  in  the  case  o 
at  Belfast,  and  the  Belfast  masters  to  Vo  the  same"  in 

hysome'tee  ^  %J7£ 

|V«asr^-kr~'  S 

Be“aTarefyk„rLmTa,t%heyaPmea„FU;oher' 

intellect  has  a  very  undeserved  reput^ntr  acu^  S 

lf  these  Glasgow  masters  cannoi  keep  such  an  ITM 
ment  and  keep  their  works  open  at  the  same  Time 
They  have  every  temptation  to  do  so.  The  bulk  of  their 

all  v-ery  well  ,n  t.mes  of  depression,  bu't  when  there  is 

work  to  be  done  and  money  to  be  made  such  lovaltv 
becomes  inconvenient  loyalty 

,hl? 

would  turn  this  s„S?  pTofi,  iST^'T^ttS 
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r  thousands  of  pounds  per  month  in  the 
an  ^crease  of  thouM  where  9000  men  are 

wages  bill  of  on  >  an  obviously  unreasonable 

employed  The  to  be  pressed.  Neither 

one,  and  is  I  am  ^  offer  of  one  shilhng  a  week 

I  imagine,  is _  the  emp  >  their  ultimatum.  Doubtless 
increase,  to  begin  ’  h  depths  of  depression 

their  business  is  not  yet  out  c Rule  but 

into  which  it  had  sunk  during  the  rlome  ^  ;uin. 
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_  hrsthor  accurately  or  inaccurately  given,  are 

figures,  whether  accurate  y  ratine  the  vastness 

published  for  the  purpose  fncSng  Sources  of  the 
of  the  population,  and  the  increas  g  These 

Co  Ionia?  Empire,  which  facts  ihe great 

figures  do  not  affect  m  ,h‘“\ “nati„a! 
cardinal  principle  of  eMntative  “  Senate  of  the 

Ehnplre.”'  wholly  untouched  by 

tmp  •  •  • _ A  Me.  r.iininuham  s  figures.  It  is  soieiy 


?«"  1"  ‘h?“emorvaplay7me  false,  three  members  of  for  the  purpose^ of^appea ^  ^  and  ot  giving 

Unless  my  ;  r 


UbnlrS  Uf  Harland  &  Wolff  alone  guaranteed  £30,000 

and  other  emplo)  time  a  conference  was 

r,1?  S*  *  (whosf  firm !sonCe°of  the  larges. 

itivolved  in, hi  S‘rihe)J  president  at  wduch  a  Ruction 

a?eCknot‘,  therefor*  exactly  .  cUtaing  ^  an^  adwnc^  of 
wages  ;  and  the  only  q"esR  for  the  bulk  of  trade 

culous  prices  at  *“  nt  is  not  altogether  an 

u„er‘eraCs0onnable  one,  but  i,  clearly  shows  that  the  question 

is  one  for  arbitration  and  ““^Uoncessm^.  ^  for 

The  masters  will  not  ^onS®  ,  due  to  a  laudable 

blunders  which  were  "°  anv  price7  which  would  keep 
desire  to  get  any  work  at  any M?nce w  when  a 

their  yards  open i  and  tt -men  tog 


for  the  purpose  ot  appealing  „  and  of  giving 

public  “at  home  and  beyond  the  «ea  ,  robiem 

publicity  to  the  vital  issues  ^  for  Lperial 

of  the  future  of  the  Empire  that  my in  the 
Federation  has  been  again  obedient  servant, 

volume  referred  to.— I  am,  bi  ,  y  Fr£DERICK  Young. 

the  DERIVATION  OF  “LAGNIAPPE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Consu i8*; 
Sir, -Your  correspondent  A.  P.  ietter  pu^ 

lished  Me  ^use5?!!  New  Orleans  and  in  Grenada, 
lagmappe ,  in  use  in  thrown  in  by 

W.I.,  in  the  sense  of  some  tnfle  that  m  throv  ^ 

the  seller  after  a  bargain  has  been  mad  ,  P  an 

logical  curiosity,  and  seems  inclined  to  reter 

African  origin.  .  .  Q^me  word  in  a 

"'Wch  Vi  "merely the  Tame  sense  in 
Spanish  form  is  used  P  J  to  knowledge, 


f:ShySrSir^~  would  no  doubt  he  Spamsh  ™ 


>  submit  to  some  aiumattn  -a-- 

wether  they  the  employers-could  grantee  addtt.ona 

shilling  But  by -y  ™“V™nd  a„d  sane  and  healthy 

andtaof  Ireland  is  ^oing7 to  commit  suicide,  we  shall 
part  of  Ireland  is  „u  S  ,  .  Home  Rule  as  wasted. 

regard  the  time  spent  1  g  S  £  ARD  H  Cooper. 

— Yours  truly, 


used  in  Cuba,  is  of  Peruvian  ongu  ,  -  , 

additionaf,  from 

yapani,  to  add.  ancient  Incas,  is  still 

•  Quichua,  the  language  of  the  ancient  ^  deHved 

rnTwo^s^rr^TroughonT  Spanish  America,  and 
some  even  in  Spain.-Yours  very  truly,  ^ 


u  a  SCHEME  FOR  IMPERIAL  FEDERATION.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  29  October ,  1895. 

Issasi 5SKSS 

form  we  cannot  <jonceive  .  in  my  introduction 

My  answer,  alrea  y  y  Cuningham’s  articles, 

iissasgiili 

thTfi::;;  Mi,Md,^.lCVS1,!lm  did,  and  hwce  my 

S=h£  Esrsa&s  ?  Ettssfi. 

°PWith  Regard  tcTyour  criticisms  on  the  alleged  inaccu- 
rac^  of  some  of  Mr.  Cuningham’s  figures,  wuthout^a. 

the  moment  \r,  °that"ou  ha?e  somewhat 

?r«pidT;?eized  upon  certain  tab/es,  which  were  not 

pe?hapP  sufficiently  Explained  by  Mr.  Cumnghatn  bn 

P  hlch?  with  a  more  clear  definition  on  his  part  of  the, 

.  ■  ...  tu  hppn  suscentible  of  a  dinerent 


[We  have  received  a  letter  from  Iq  q  .  cf  ovur 

thl  information  set  forth  above  ,  but  are  non 
correspondents  able  to  trace  the  word  brottus 

source? — Ed.  “S.  R.  J 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  JOURNALISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Paris,  20  Octobre ,  1895. 

js3sr=s:a« 

ig  Octobre,  p.  495?  ,  u  Unminu  Post,”  que  to 

Vous  dites  en  parlant  du  “Morning  rost.^4^  de 

“  Figaro  ”  cite  chaque  jour^avec  g  toutes  les 

ses  confreres,  mais  vous  n  ignore  p  je<<pjgaro” 

citations  sent  des  redames |  pay  ,  ^  roffre  d’une 
est  un  organ  ou  tout  s  p  >  V  passant 

cuisiniere  jusqu'aux  souscnptions  de  chart,  P 

par  le  monde,  la  politique  et  le  ch“n  ‘gsc  anglaise  est 
p  Nous  pensons  en  France  que  a  sembl„, 

beaucoup  SUP ^i'T' Cela  fm'compenLtion,  maiscomnve 

croire  le  contraire.  Ueia  .  .  J ,  T„  su;s  Monsieur, 
„„  se  connait  mal  entre  vots.ns  >-]eA^GAlLUS. 

votre  lecteur  assidu, 

(The  question  raised  by  “  Anglo-Gallus  ” Reserves  to 

be  argued  at  iength,  b"f  badly.  Are  all 

puts  the  case  for  the  houeRt  and  paid 

articles  in  the  “  Figaro”  -ere  puffs  bought  a ; 

for?  Even  if  this  be  true,  the i  f«t  u  far 

p-.-r.  ~ . '  H.fi_ition  on  his  part  01  tneu  literary  and  artistic  cri  From  the  reader’s 

which,  with  a  more  clear  defin  ...  Pr  different  superior  to  that  in  the .  dishonesty.  But 

real  meaning,  would  have  been  susceptible  of  a  differe  P  of  yiew  ;ncapacity  is  worse  than  disho  y  ^ 

interpretation  from  that  which  you  have  P^“Pon  11 fhe  venality  of  the  ■■  Figaro’  £  enagge  ■  ^ 

and  would  not  be  quite  so  inconsistent  as  might  at  n  ^  exaggerate  and  flaunt  their  failings 

%lo^s  may  be,  aH  Mr.  Cnningham's  tables  of  as  Englishmen  conceal  theits.-Eo.  • 
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HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN. 

“  H^.s  Cbristmn  Andersen.”  A  biography.  Bv  R. 
Nisbet  Bain.  London  :  Lawrence  &  Bullen.  1895. 


W  r  W1i  not_  English  biographers  learn  the  virtue 
*  of  moderation  ?  We  wanted  a  Life  of  Andersen 

*  nMHViertai"-y  f^.not  want  one  so  hUge  as  this.  A 
neat  little  critical  biography,  light  and  yet  profound 

SkJ  pA  ber  Sorf1  °r  M-  Gaston  Boissier  would 
gue  us  in  French,  a  volume  of  some  200  pages,  contain¬ 
ing  nothing  but  what  is  essential,  and  that  in  a  balanced 
and  engaging  form-such  a  book  on  Andersen  would 
have  been  very  welcome.  But  Mr.  Bain,  with  the 
characteristic  British  inability  to  select,  thinks  that  he 
owes  it  to  himself  to  omit  nothing,  and  so  we  receive 
th*?  ,fn°rmous  tome,  of  near  five  hundred  pa°-es  in 
which  the  most  trifling  circumstances  are  chronicled  side 
b\  side  with  the  most  important.  Mr.  Bain  is  verv 
*  ^curate,  s°  far  as  we  have  tested  him  ;  he  goes  to  the 
fullest  and  the  latest  native  sources  ;  and  his  book  is 
valuable  and  creditable.  But  it  would  be  untrue  to  sav 
that  it  is  gracefully  written,  and  we  are  afraid  that  its 

nessmeit  iTnnStath  ‘V  ^  °f  its  Poetical  useful- 
ness  It  is  none  the  less  a  praiseworthy  performance. 

.  ndersen  is  a  very  curious  example  of  a  man  ambitious 
to  excel  in  all  departments  of  imaginative  writing  and 
succeeding  ,n  only  one,  that  being  the  one  whfch  he 
esteemed  the  least.  In  the  course  of  his  active  and  pro¬ 
longed  literary  life,  Andersen  essayed  epic  as  well  as 
lyrical  poetry,  the  drama,  the  novel,  the  advanced  and 
semi-poetjcal  book  of  travels,  in  each  of  these  achieving 
a  Poc;t,cal  and  temporary  success.  Of  his  innu&- 

wouid  6  °°  K  'l  theSe  dePartments-  however,  not  one 
would  now  be  known  in  Europe,  or  even,  except  to 

students,  in  Denmark  itself,  had  it  not  been  for  an 
experiment  which  he  made  in  1835,  languidly,  without 
conviction,  httle  guessing  what  the  result  would  be  At 
the  age  of  thirty,  having  become  at  last  somewhat 
famous  by  the  publication  of  his  se„,ime„taT„o\^ 
The  Improvisator,  and  having  just  returned  in  a 
penniless  condition  from  a  visit  to  the  south  of  Europe 
Andersen  published  a  tiny  volume  of  “  Fairy  Tales  T'n 
the  hope  of  making  a  little  ready  money.  Among  ^hese 
wntyr  were  “  The  Princess  and  the  Pea,”  “  Littlf  Claus 
hoodBlgIC  a«  V  and  other  immortal  friends  of  our  child- 
iwL  tV8?  ?n°ther  collection  followed,  and  another 
^37,  this  last  containing  “The  Little  Mermaid”  and 
The  Emperor’s  New  Clothes.”  Andersen  was  fairlv 
started  at  last  on  his  real  life’s  work. 

But  he  did  not  think  so,  and  what  is  interesting  is  that 
other  people  were  of  his  opinion.  The  genesis  of  these 
fairy-tales  is  very  curious.  The  legend  of  Andersen 
represents  him  as  a  kind  of  fairy  grandpapa,  with  children 

long'TufAnd1  HiS  kne6S’  te"-/themPfa^-ta!es  ai! 
ong.  But  Andersen  was  not  particularly  fond  of  children  • 

they  easily  offended  him,  and  if  they  were  not  verv  pretty’ 
very  clean,  and  very  nice-mannered,  he  avoided  their 
company.  Yet  there  were  children  who  satisfied  his  taste 
among  the  children  of  his  friends,  and  to  these  he  would 
before  he  was  famous  as  a  writer  of  tales,  recount  fan 
tastic  adventures  in  the  style  of  the  eventyr,  but  only  it 
seems,  if  their  parents  or  other  grown-up  people  were 
istening.  There  was  a  kind  of  reflex  action,  it  Appears  • 
the  rapt  attention  of  the  children  excited  Andersen  to 
vivacious  exhibitions  of  humour  and  fancy  which  he 
knew  that  only  his  adult  auditors  could  appreciate  r  ! 
rasul,  Was  some'biug  unique,  b,„  „„  „„Pef  ”  “even  TEe 

ft  m  tE'  nmprfendcd  at  firsl  h°”  valuable  a  gif, 
it  was.  The  Danish  critics  looked  very  coldlv  on  fhe 

volume  of  1835.  It  was  “  too  colloquial,”  tainted  with 
-  moral  indifference  ’’-even,  according  to  some  pur^s 
indelicate  and I  unedifying.  But  Heiberg,  the  great 
ppreciator  of  Danish  literature— who  had  held  aloof  to 
Andersen  s  intense  disgust,  from  the  plays  and  novels? 
nstanUy  recognized  that  the  “Fairy  Tales”  were  the 
eal  thing,  and  placed  them  far  above  all  that  Andersen 

msipdev;rsXdre-.,  fWithout  ^p  ^m 

hi  nd  K.-  he  7?  es  foUnd  their  way  to  the  hearts  of 
public,  and  in  a  couple  of  years  scarcely  a  Danish 
lursery  was  without  them.  y  Uan,sh 

Mr.  Bain  has  little  that  is  new  to  tell  us  of  the  amiable 
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and  eccentric  author  of  the  “  Eventvr  ”  „ 

alf  J“E'"  ?.  rf“'  <*»•  He”lhyars 

1  ?"ghsl?  remmiscences  and  descriptions  of 
-  ndersen,  although  the  later  chapters  of  his  book  mi°-ht 

n,  IT  ,e!TifnllVened  b'V  a  Action  from  what  has  been 
published  here  about  the  Danish  poet  during  the  twenty 

Then ‘he  ,hf:  Bai"  "  Stra"^' 

itniV T'ed  from}is 

never  before  been  recorded  for  English  readers  butthic 

puerikS^be  ^  T’  -ing  but  rather 

Andersen’s  1  fe  n-reCOrded  apin-  The  fact  is  that 
-inaersen  s  life,  opinions,  works,  and  failures  form  1 

subject  that  is  not  a  little  hackneyed.  His  plaTnUve 

delusions  about  himself,  the  practical  jokes  play  ed  upon 

im,  his  petulant,  wailing  accusations  brought?  agafnst 

his  enemies  these  are  all  familiar  to  us.  AndefseS 

citv^^BTT5-  T  T,lth°Ut  Charm  in  its  ch;ldish  simoli- 
nrTcbB  -hf  1S  hardl>'  a  Psychological  subject  of  -/eat 
°  aSting  1.nteres.t  There  is  nothing  to  findout,  nofhincr 
to  stimulate  curiosity  in  him.  His  emotions  did  not 

impulses °of  va^it  °f  feeJIng>  but  from  superficial 
pulses,  of  vanity,  pity,  complaisance,  or  temper  He 

was  scarcely  a  grown-up  person  ;  he  w’as  a  veTy  brilliant 

child,  who  lived  on,  without  arriving  at  man’s  estlte 

1  j.  \s  a  Peculiar,  and,  on  occasion,  even  a  charming 

condition,  but  it  is  one  which  does  not  lend  itself  fruit? 

fully  to  analysis.  The  “  Fairy  Tales,”  on  their  part 

ave  passed  beyond  criticism,  into  the  very  life  of  the 

Aryan  race.  They  form  a  body  of  literature  which 

having  been  universally  acceptable  for  sixty  years  may 

\ery  probably  continue  to  be  so  accepted  for  sixty  more7 

“w^U3,»d-  ^  We  ‘ake  them  we' 

criticize  them  no  longer,  and  as  for  Andersen’s  other 

I'*"  Bai”  fh^onides  and  describe*" 
patiently,  they  no  longer  exist,  and  not  an  Order  in 
Council  would  make  any  of  us  read  “  Ahasuerus  ”  or 

of.f?JeeS  sid-Me»mart  Andersen,  as  the  author 

ie  I  in  Soldier,  we  know,  and  any  other  Andersen 
is  no  longer  worth  knowing.  "aersen 


A  ROMANCE  OF  HISTORY. 

The  True  Story  of  the  Chevalier  D’Eon.”  Told  by 

an™  T  £  ^°"  :  T>'St0"  *  Ed"-d" 


BEZ°?E  that  passion  for  accuracy  which  is  a  disease 

record  ffi  ?  r  ^  beCOming  a  dull  authentic 
record.  The  element  of  romance  is  fading  out  of  the 

the  old  11  haf  i-adCd  °Ut  °f  the  Present»  and  one  by  one 

A  shortS6neS  T  ^  Ved’  the  °’d  legends  discredited. 
A  short  time  ago  the  identity  of  the  Man  with  the  Iron 

Mask  was  conclusively  proven,  and  here  comes  Mr 

VffelIy’  fired  With  the  remorseless  intention  to 

Chet4lieeSr  D’Foner  U  "TT  COncernin&  the  sex  of  the 
Chevalier  D  Eon.  It  must  be  conceded  that  he  has  done 

s  deadly  work  with  skill  and  completeness.  Discard¬ 
ed  ainTff5'!6  eul0gies  with  wnich  M.  Gaillardet  and 
CaPtam  Telfer  have  obscured  the  subject,  Mr.  Vizetelly 

the  ahah-reC°UrSr  t0  tHe  on^inal  documents  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  France,  and  has  thus  formedP his  conclu- 

thu  mass,of  evidence  at  first  hand.  Although, 
he  Jakes  on  the  whole  a  favourable  view  of  D’Eon’s  cha- 
racter  his  last  biographer  never  abandons  the  judicial 
attitude  towards  his  subject.  He  nothing  extenuates  no- 

ablehasSDT oT"  which  is  the  more  commend¬ 

able  as  D  Eon  possessed  that  curious  complexity  of  tern 

Percent,  blent  of  fire  and  frigidity,  that  moves  mm 
ither  to  intense  sympathy  or  to  acute  dislike.  His  life- 
ry,  too,  co  oured  with  incessant  intrigue  and  adven¬ 
ture,  is  calculated  to  stimulate  the  interest  which  his- 
character  arouses.  Charles  Genevieve  d’Eon  de  Beau¬ 
mont  was  born  in  1728  of  parents  bearing  a  good  name 
among  the  “  petite  noblesse,”  and  at  the  age  of  sevm 

the  n^r^f  °bta,,n?d  throu&h  ‘he  influence  of  his  uncle 

safon  nf  L  r%a  -  ,terary  censor  and  admission  to  the 
salon  of  the  Prince  of  Conti.  Conti  was  then  in¬ 
triguing  with  Russia  at  the  instance  of  his  royal 
master  Louis  XV.,  and  D’Eon  was  selected  to  accom 
pany  the  soi-disant  Chevalier  Douglas  as  secretary 
on  his  secret  mission  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg 

slcirr  f  subsecluently  in  the  capacity  of 

secretary  to  the  ambassador,  the  Marquis  de  l’Hopkal 
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..  mmciedf  in  Russia,  that  after  a 
So  well  did  D’Eon  acquit  he  was  entrusted  with 

short  interlude  °  m‘  ,tJ1y  d  which  was  a  prelude  to  the 
a  secret  mission  to  Engla ^  d,  had  set  his  heart. 

projected  invasion  up  c  dg  Nivernais,  who  was  en- 

D’Eon  accompanied  th  resulted  in  the  Peace 

trusted  with  the  ncgottahons  vever,  more  assiduous 
of  Paris.  Nivernats  was  "Ot  howev^,  than  D 

in  the  discharge  of  his  am  ^  largely  instrumental 
l’Hopital  had  been,  and  SQ  favourable  to  his 

jn  arranging  the terms  the  peace  was  unfor- 

own  country.  But  the  g  |  Qf  theDucNivernaisand 

tunately  coincident  with  therein  as  French  Am- 

the  appointment  of  t  had  already  formed  a  dislike 

bassador  in  London.  extremely  unwilling  to  work 

to  De  Guerchy,  a"dK"J.as  fomewhat  mollified  at  being 

with  him,  although  he  was  d’ Affaires  for  the 

appointed  Resident  and  ^Siais’  departure  and  the 
intervals  between  the  uc _  Dg  Guerchy  arrived,  how- 
arrival  of  his  successo  .  bis  position  as  Minister 

ever,  D’Eon  refused  to  abdicate  his  p  ^ 

Plenipotientary  and  beco  contrived,  by  his 

Secretary  of  Legation  But  £  ^  ^  his  Rtters,  to 
extravagance  and  the  aggress  and  De  Guerchy 

prejudice  the  Due  immediately  on  his 

presented  him  with  letters  ^  ^  summary  treatment, 
arrival  in  England.  official  orders  at  defiance, 

D’Eon  resolved  to  set  Embassy  a  quantity  of 

and  took  with  him 1  fr°?\  h  f  the  secret  correspond- 
State  papers,  and  th®  ™h°  ,  between  the  recalcitrant 

ence.  Then  began  the  feud  b  which  raged  so 

Secretary  and  the  new  ^mbassaern,  ^  ^  ruin  of 
long  and  so  bitterly,  caused  grave  dis- 

both.  D’Eon’s  course  °f ^  disclosures  of  Louis’s 
quietude  in  France,  •  Stably  have  resulted  in  an 
plan  of  invasion  would  1  ? .  u  means  were  tried 

immediate  de®lar*b  OI\aoers  Gr  D’Eon’s  person,  but  in 
to  secure  either  Je  papers  ^  attempt  to  poison 

vain.  He  accused  De  Guerc  y  Court  threatening  to 

him,  and  wrote  to  ,  unieSs  his  extravagant 

expose  the  secret  corre  p  Subsequently ,  however,  he 
demands  were  acce  e  •  correspondence  on  being 
surrendered  a  portion 1  of  tta  «>rr  ^  at  an  annua 
ao-ain  appointed  secret  ag  >  began  to  be  cast 

salary.  About  this  J  thinksfon  account  of 

upon  his  sex,  partiy,  Mr.  Vizete  y  ^  unlversal  licence 

the  chastity  of  his  li  e,  w  L adually&the  topic  became  the 
rendered  remarkable.  death  of  Louis  XV.  some- 

subject  of  a  wager,  when  the  d^  h  xVL  was  by 

what  altered  the  aspect  o  the  system  of  secret 

no  means  disposed  to  carry _  that  D’Eon  was  in 

diplomacy,  and  ha^n|  t  d  that  his  annuity  should  be 
reality  a  woman,  tie  direc  .  •  aq  state  documents 

conditional  on  his  surre"dJ”^ents  Gf  the  female  sex. 
and  assuming  at  once  »  refUSed  to  comply  with, 
This  last  requirement  DEo  tify  the  public, 

and  he  sought  m  every  way^ ^  ^  >ubject.  The 
who  were  now  wildly  became  the  subject  of 

sex  of  the  Chevalier  of  insurance  policies, 

gigantic  financial  spe  L of  some  time  D  Eon 

and  of  amorous  intri^a®  Royal  master,  but  at  last 

rejected  the  Pr°E£®L  compelled  him  to  yield,  and 

his  pecuniary  difficulties  P  France,  he  appeared 

in  1777,  Jast  bef?r®  hdressed  in  an  elegant  sacque 
for  the  first  time  dresse  Mademoiselle 

and  a  diamond  headdress  ^^iste|  ^ 

Bertin,  Marie  Antoinette  seems  to  have  made 

hausted  all  her  resources,  man.  Once,  indeed, 

but  an  indifferent  figure  of  ^wom  ^  exchange  them 

disgust  of  his  petticoa  with  the  result  of  three 

for  his  old  military  uniform,  England,  to  which 

months’  imprisonment .at  Dyo^  obUged  to,etainhis 
be  returned  in  _  1 7  .  .  b*is  pension.  His  fencing 

skirts  under  pain  of  forfeit  g  V  Chevalier  de 

matches  with  the  Pr.ince  oueh  encumbered  by  three 
St.  Georges,  wherein, .ffif^ore  proficient  with  the 
petticoats,  he  proved  himse  .  ts  once  again  brought 
foils  than  either  of  his  antag  , s  mouth.  The  chronicle 

the  name  of  D’Eon  to  every  man  s  mouth  ^  ^ 

of  his  last  years  is,  h°^*  h:l  death  and  the  eventual 
poverty.  The  year  'flo  sa™  \  s3L\d  that  those  whose 

solution  of  t1he,m>ste-ry'the  character  of  a  woman,  were 

intimacy  he  had  won  in  c  ^  ^  indeed  a  man.  It 
astounded  to  learn  .f  the  change  of  apparel 


wrought  in  thirty  years  a  c°rr^sP° ndl ^an’ s&hear t  beat 
character  of  D’Eon  or  w  ^  a  gne  would  like  to 
under  a  feminine  bodl cf _ :  ufe  viewed  in  the  light  of 

have  learnt  his  lmpres  D,Eon  had  kept  journal 

his  dual  existence.  ies  between  the  foils  and 

Ssffiion  of  pearl  powder  I 


BIRDS  in  HELIGOLAND. 


mivi-.'vD  - 

MliLllTy  R.  RosenstocU.  Edmburgh . 
David  Douglas.  1895- 


uaviu  -  . 

rpWO  hours  before  a  stea^tbemoUth°of  the  Elbe, 

1  London  to  Hambu^g.rb^dof  Heligoland.  Although 

it  passes  the  strange  httleislandofH^^  ^  river.water, 

the  shallow  sea  is  aEeady  f  sight,  and  Heligoland, 
the  low-lying  mainland  is  ,  decl  by  red  vertical  cliffs, 

a  flat,  green-topped  triaa|  ^  h  remotest  oceanic  island. 

seems  as  isolated  in  the  sea  as  t  and)  in  spite 

Its  wind-swept  suf’ m  Sea-birds,  one  would  think  it 

of  the  clamorous  host  of  se  ^  ^  affording 

most  unsuited  for  bird-h  .  ef00d.  Nonetheless 

as  it  does  but  scanty  cover  and  b^e  1 ™  observatory  of 
R  has  turned  out  to  be  aa  ^-f^sln  the  middle  of 
the  highest  importance.  F  migration,  and  all  the 
the  great  streams  of  bl'an^a  passing  over  it,  and 
year  round  innumerab  e  1  .  lace  for  the  day.  In 

wearied  migrants  make  it  a  rerti  g  P  ^  birds  from  the 

early  January  there  comes  south  and  west  to 

warmer  winteringinP  th?  norfthhand°east.  Guillemots, 
breeding-grounds  the  first  arrivals.  InFebrua  y 

skylarks,  and  starlings  .  and  wagtails  begin  to 

and  March,  fieldfare,  pi  >  birds  reaches  its 

appear;  in  May  the  number  while  it  is  still 

maximum.  ‘‘ M^  nngJheirn thousand's  by  the  time  it 
dark,  and  are  present  in Their  t  Qther  hand  ,.o  the 

has  become  d^Ughf  ,  sojn* i,  others,  like 

blue-throats,  arrive  shortly  betor^  ^  after  day  bas 

the  whin-  andfstone:Ss  t-me  onwards  their  number 
fully  begun  ;  from  thi  ikin„  a  manner,  that  by 

increases  steadily,  an  aq  the  pastures,  fields,  and 

ten  o’  Clock  in  th^ lnm°hemr5bb le  at®  the  foot  of  the  cliff, 

gardens,  and  even  the  rubw  black.headed,  and 

literally  teem  wdrhed^^seadch^ts,  wheatear,  whin- 
rn'^stlnf-ctt’s.  blue-throats,  warblers,  and  ree 

"’T„ble]rune  the  migration  to  the 

once  the  return  migration  beg  ^  bember  the  migration 
young  starlings  From  July  to  y.  are 

to  the  south  and  west  goes  o  -  1  p  and  skuas 

chiefly  northern  sea-birds  kitbwakes  g  house  u 

Thus  all  the  year  round  HHyolanc  the  results 

for  the  passing  bird"’  ^ auous  observation  of  them  by 
of  fifty  years  .al®°?tJ°  r  Gaetke  is  an  artist  who  took 
day  and  by  night.  because  it  was  a  suitable 

up  his  abode  in  He  igo  ‘  tb  bas  given  so  much  atten¬ 
dee  for  marine  studies  But heh  he&has  begn  known  to 
tion  to  birds  that  for  a  &  and  th;s  well-executed 

all  the  ornithologists^  of  E  ok  at  the  command  of 

translation  of  his  gr  uable  storehouse  of  mforma- 

English  readers  an  in^a  aab  t  Gf  the  book  con- 

tion.  The  second  and  1 L  |abHs  and  characters  of 
sists  of  notes  upon  the  hab  d.ffer£nt  birds  he  has 

the  three  hundred  and  “ne^y  u  oland.  It  contains  ar 
been  able  to  collect  m  Je  described!, 

immense  quantity  o  earlier  chapters  dea 

an  interesting  fashion. .  contain  matter  o 

with  the  migration  °  b'rds^  fascinating  interest 
considerable  novelty  and  th e  ion  have  attracte 

Although  the  phenomena  < 3  ^,  ,stematic  observe 
attention  from  the  ear  ies  .  d’g  of  time,  are  exceec 

tions,  extending  over  ong  pe^  required  •  a  senes  , 

ingly  scanty.  What  ‘  -V  b  ervers  shall  be  placed,  - 

stations  at  which  competent  obs^  ^  ^  obse „at,o, 

that  they  may  rrmke ;  a  times  at  which  each  set 

carefully  recording  the  ‘ ^xa  had  a  friend  on  the  ea 

them  was  made.  Her  G  ^  ^  Heligoiand,  and  mu 
coast  of  resulted1’ from  their  concurrent  obs. 
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vations.  To  take  an  example,  the  two  observers  seem 
to  have  established  between  them  an  amazing"  rate  of 
migration  flight  in  the  case  of  the  hooded  crow,  a  bird 
that  under  ordinary  conditions  is  slow  and  cumbrous  on 
the  wing.  In  their  journey  to  winter  quarters  innumer¬ 
able  droves  travel  across  Heligoland  and  past  both  sides 
of  the  island.  “The  first  flocks  arrive  about  eight  in 
the  morning,  and  are  succeeded  in  undiminished  numbers 
by  flock  upon  flock  until  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
all  travelling,  without  interrupting  their  flight,  in  a 
westerly  direction.  According  to  the  reports  of  my 
esteemed  friend,  John  Cordeaux — with  whose  observa¬ 
tions, conducted  upon  the  opposite  east  coast  of  England, 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  regularly  comparing  my  own — the 
first  flights  arrive  at  that  coast  about  eleven  in  the 
morning,  and  the  last  at  about  five  in  the  afternoon, 
the  latter  being  followed  sometimes  by  solitary  strag¬ 
glers.”  It  has  been  shown  that  the  flights  of  these  birds 
leaving  Heligoland  in  the  morning  are  the  same  as  those 
arriving  on  the  east  coast  of  England  in  the  afternoon. 
This  gives  a  velocity  of  nearly  108  geographical  miles 
per  hour.  In  the  case  of  the  spring  flight  of  the 
northern  blue-throat,  Dr.  Gaetke  believes  that  it  is 
accomplished  at  the  rate  of  180  geographical  miles  per 
hour,  the  journey  from  Egypt  to  Heligoland  being  per¬ 
formed  in  the  course  of  a  single  night.  But  in  this 
case,  as  in  that  of  several  other  marvellous  rates  of 
speed,  Dr.  Gaetke  had  not  the  advantage  of  corre¬ 
spondents  at  the  other  end  of  the  journey.  Where 
migration  flights  take  place  across  long  stretches  of 
ocean  it  is  generally  assumed  that  they  are  performed  un¬ 
broken,  and  rates  are  calculated  upon  that  assumption. 
But  another  observation  that  Dr.  Gaetke  made,  although 
he  attached  little  importance  to  it,  seems  worth  noticing. 
He  has  repeatedly  found  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  off 
Heligoland,  land-birds  like  thrushes  resting  and  swim- 
ming  ,  on  attempting  to  rescue  them  he  was  surprised 
to  find  that  they  easily  left  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
after  a  short  flight  took  to  it  again. 

The  migration  flights  arefor  themost  partaccomplished 
at  very  great  elevations,  and  Dr.  Gaetke,  speaking  of  the 
vertical  ascent  of  birds  in  the  air,  commits  himself  to 
some  heterodox  views.  He  thinks  that  birds  are  able 
to  soar  or  raise  themselves  vertically  by  some  special, 
almost  mystical  means,  in  which  wind  and  wings  play 
no  part.  He  talks  rather  loosely  about  the  air-spaces 
and  air-sacs  in  their  bodies  as  if  they  aided  appreciably 
in  the  lifting  process.  But  it  may  be  shown  by  simple 
physical  means  that  the  ballooning  action  of  the  warmed 
air  in  these  cavities  would  be  unable  to  lift  more  than  a 
few  of  the  feathers.  Most  observers  disagree  with  Herr 
Gaetke,  holding  that  birds  are  unable  to  soar  except  by  a 
spiral  flight  in  which  the  wings  are  used,  and  that  soar¬ 
ing  is  rare  or  impossible  in  the  absence  of  air-currents. 
Moreover,  if  birds  had  this  power  of  raising  themselves 
v ertically  one  would  expect  them  to  employ  it  in  the 
difficult  task  of  raising  themselves  from  the  ground. 
But  perching  birds  leave  a  bough  with  a  jump  or  push 
that  sets  the  whole  tree  quivering.  Ground  birds  get 
into  the  air  with  a  run  and  a  jump.  Many  of  the  best 
flyers  are  unable  to  raise  themselves  from  the  ground 
at  all  unless  they  find  a  rock  or  cliff  from  which  to 
launch  themselves  downwards,  using  gravity  to  obtain 
an  initial  velocity. 


WESTMINSTER. 

"Westminster.”  By  Sir  Walter  Besant.  London: 

Chatto  &  Windus.  1895. 

AS  its  name  denotes,  Westminster  must  be  younger 
than  London.  Yet,  according  to  its  new  historian, 
here  was  a  Roman  Westminster  the  name  of  which  is 
inknown.  It  had  wholly  disappeared  before  the  present 
Westminster  was  founded.  “The  kindly  earth  covers 
ip  and  preserves  many  precious  secrets,”  says  Sir  Walter 
lesant,  and,  till  very  lately,  no  one  knew  anything  about 
l  Roman  station.  Then  it  was  found  out  that  at  some 
emote  period  there  was  a  ford  at  Thorney,  or  Bramble 
sle,  as  Sir  Walter  calls  it,  a  ford  which  united  the 
outhern  part  of  the  Watling  Street,  the  main  road  from 
Jover,  with  the  northern,  which  comes  from  Chester, 
ursuing  its  course  under  the  Milky  Way,  to  which  a 
eference  is  supposed  to  lurk  in  the  Saxon  name.  We 


know  that  some  time  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  London  Wall  was  built  and  with  it  London 
Bridge,  and  henceforth  the  Watling  Street  no  longer 
ran  from  Dover  to  Thorney,  but  was  diverted  at  what 
we  call  the  Marble  Arch,  and  entering  the  City  at 
Newgate,  went  over  the  bridge  and  so  into  Kent  and  its 
old  course.  From  that  time  the  Roman  station  at 
Thorney  became  of  minor  importance  and  was  utterly 
forgotten  perhaps  in  the  Danish  invasions,  for  it  was 
wholly  defenceless,  perhaps  still  earlier,  when  the  Middle 
Saxons,  who  never  willingly  settled  among  Roman  ruins,, 
which  they  thought  were  haunted,  and  who  left  even 
London  untenanted,  came  into  the  land.  As  Cuvier  and 
many  more  since  his  time  could  say  from  a  fragment  of 
bone  or  a  tooth  what  the  whole  animal  was  like,  the 
first  propounders  of  the  new  Watling  Street  theory 
always  said  there  must  be  Roman  remains  in  West¬ 
minster.  Even  Dr.  Guest,  one  of  the  historical  Cuviers 
our  time,  professed  that  he  did  not  know  why,  after 
crossing  London  Bridge,  the  Watling  Street  turned 
westward  to  the  Marble  Arch  and  there  resumed  its 
north-westward  course.  But  in  1869,  a  Roman  sarco¬ 
phagus  was  found  in  the  north  green  of  the  Abbey 
Church,  and— still  more  to  the  purpose— in  1886,  remains- 
of  a  mosaic  pavement  were  found  under  the  floor  of  the 
nave.  Q.  E.D.  The  Roman  occupation  of  Thorney  was 
changed  from  a  theory  into  a  fact.  The  map  by  which 
Sir  Walter  Besant  illustrates  the  story  at  this  point  is 
the  weakest  thing  in  the  book,  being  really  misleading^ 
Bbick  Street  (sic)  is  too  far  from  the  Tyburn,  Tothill  is- 
made  a  ford,  and  the  Watling  Street  is  made  to  run  at 
a  right  angle  from  Oxford  Street.  It  is  pleasant,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  able  to  add  that  this  is  the  only  fault  we 
have  to  find,  beyond  a  few  misprints,  with  a  deeply 
interesting  book.  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  it.  The 
writer  makes  difficult  places  smooth  and  dark  places  are 
lighted  up. 

.We  may  pass  by  the  chapter  of  “  beginnings,”  the 
history  of  the  old  palace,  the  chapters  devoted  to  the- 
Benedictine  Abbey,  the  Sanctuary  and  Caxton’s  famous- 
printing  press,  and  select  for  examination  “the  City” 
and  “the  streets  and  the  people.”  Here  Sir  Walter 
Besant  is  at  his  best  as  an  archaeologist,  and  very 
good  that  is.  The  great  Westminster  election  of  1784 
forms  a  suitable  theme.  We  do  not  carry  on  parliamen¬ 
tary  contests  in  this  way  now.  Otherwise  we  cannot 
greatly  boast.  We  do  not  indulge  in  forty-seven  days1, 
pollings  ;  but  such  a  sentence  as  this  might  well  apply 
to  passages  in  the  last  election.  Sir  Walter  might  be 
describing  numerous  episodes  in  the  history  of  recent 
contests  in,  say,  Norfolk,  when  he  writes  “all  the  abuse, 
all  the  libels,  all  the  monstrous  lies  hurled  about  on 
either  side,  were  absolutely  useless.  I  do  not  believe 
they  influenced  a  single  electorate.”  He  goes  on:  “For 
my  own  part,  had  I  been  able  to  vote  at  that  election. 
Fox  should  have  had  a  plumper  from  me,  if  only  to  win 
one  of  the  Duchess’s  smiles.”  If  Sir  Walter  Besant 
confesses  himself  likely  to  have  been  influenced  in  his- 
politics  by  a  pretty  woman’s  smiles,  the  first  sentence 
we  have  quoted  goes  for  nothing.  He  is  very  interest¬ 
ing  in  a  passage  about  caste.  For  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  ending  perhaps  in  the  middle  of  the  present  cen- 
there  was  a  noble  caste  and  a  trading  caste 
quite  separate  and  apart.”  The  noble  caste  possessed 
everything  worth  having ;  the  rest  of  the  nation  toiled 
for  it  in  “the  pious  contentment  enjoined  by  the 
Church.”  Among  the  caste  were  all  the  patrons  of 
learning  and  taste.  In  spite  of  an  immunity  from 
morality,  principle,  and  self-restraint,  it  encouraged  and 
fostered  all  the  virtues  :  “a  wonderful  history  indeed.” 

Touching  eminent  inhabitants,  Sir  Walter  Besant 
asks,  after  he  has  quoted  a  long  list,  “how  much, 
gentle  reader,  are  you  likely  to  remember  of  such  in¬ 
formation  as  this  after  reading  twenty  pages  of  it  ?  ” 

But  one  thing  we  are  glad  to  see.  He  combats  the  old 
story  that  Spenser  the  poet  died  in  King  Street  “for 
lack  of  bread,”  as  reported  by  Ben  Jonson.  He  cannot 
have  been  in  want  of  money.  He  had  his  estate,  though 
the  rebels  in  Cork  had  burnt  his  house.  He  had  a  small 
pension.  His  widow  married  again,  and  the  estate  was- 
worth  quarrelling  about  with  the  eldest  son.  He  had 
something  like  a  public  funeral  in  the  Abbey  Church, 
and  “all  the  poets  wrote  elegies  and  threw  them, 
together  with  the  pens  that  wrote  them,  into  the  grave 
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.  Vinir  Westminster, 

>f  ‘  the  little  man  ^ned^  an  unparalleled  collection 
till  the  other  d^’^^ehools.”  Now,  “  if  you  walk 
of  almshouses  and  f  U1  find  on  the  weSt  side  a 

down  Rochester  R  .  >  baR  and  offices,  on  one 

large  modern  building,"  a  red-brick  house  of  pleasing 

side  of  a  quadrangle,  and  These  are  the  con- 

appearance  on  the  ^  charities.”  All  the 

solidated  or  United  \V  est  g  and  so  lovely 

old  almshouses,  which  were  P  individual  character 
of  aspect,  are  T  was  destroyed,  and  the  separate 

which  belonged  to  each  was  dest  y^  Qne  school  stlU 

endowments  are  all  rolled  tog  .  er  it.  It  is 

stands,  and  Sir  Walter  waxe^  p  ^  ^  «<sacred  to  the 
beautiful.  It  adorns  t  •  ,,.  it  ;s  still  useful, 

memory  of  two  hundred  >  ed  f  residential  flats  fifteen 
it  ”?“s‘  ??  other  reason  for  the 

stories  high.  ,  ,  -t  ;s  the  tradition  that  W  ren 

destruction  of  the  Schoo  ,  the  stEi  ;s  pro- 

built  it.”  This  tradition  to  judge  for  pulling  ,t 

dowyn  "be  SU  if we  judge  by  what  has  happened 

'‘"■^account  of  the  ^onsjyope  and  Grosveno^co^- 

troversy  as  to  a  coat  0  ar  ;n  Margaret’s  Church 
too  long.  The  trial  too  P  Esquire,”  was  one  of  the 

in  .387-  “  ^tS^n  i  spuS'Zr’e  adjudged  to  Sir 

witnesses.  The  ar”J, 1  P  had  to  assume  “  azure, 
Richard  Scrope,  and  tle  Duke  of  Westminster.  It  is 
a  garb,  or,”  still  used  by  the  ^  was  already 

curious  to  observe  that  with  •  \Q  a  scrivener  named 

ancient  five  hundred  >Tears,^  ’  lendid  inheritance  in  what 
Davis  that  the  Duke  owes  hi  D  The  tomb  of  Davis 

was  the  old  parish  of  St  ^[^onodasts  of  ten  years 
was  the  only  one  spared  •  ydated  i665.  Mary  Davis,  his 

ago  in  the  churchyard.  It'sdated  '°  sir  Walter  finishes 
heir,  married  Sir  Thomas  Grosvenon  Su  not  be 

his  book  with  a  disclaimer  these  t :ha, ?  ^  a  . 

ffdSS  until  the  present  day.” 


a  conspicuous  fault  in  the  on*he  whole  mer- 

Transatlantic  steamers  which  : ^  of  the  Trans- 
cantile  marine.  Afl  "&there  is  no  fixity  of  tenure. 

atlantic  mercantile  fleets  I  home  again. 

At  the  end  of  each  bnef  trip,  aa  ^  ^  off.  L  d 
the  best  hands  and  t  warnings  to  emigrants 

Brassey  is  emphatic  in  probably  lose 

against  “untries  where  Pgreat  tempta- 

their  capital.  ..  The.^  entina,  but  he  nevertheless 
tions  in  Brazil  and  f  der  the  British  flag,  where 
recommends  them  to  sett  And  he  extends  his 

English  is  the  common  speech,  ^  own,  where  the 
warnings  to  some  risi  g  bountiful  crops,  and  where 
soil  with  slight  effort  >  unrivaUed.  Thus  Jamaica 

the  natural  beauties  are  simp  years  .  there  has  been 

has  made  amazing  progress  o  >nd  the  foreign  trade, 
a  rapid  increase  in  the  popu  ^  future  with  black 

It  is  likely  to  do  still  bett  can  Uve  comfortably 

peasant  proprietors,  for  t  »  day’s  labour  in  the 
and  lay  by  money  with  a  s^i  sweeping  assertion 

week.  But  Lord  Brassey  n^  ^  health  and  strength 
that  the  white  man  canno  p  slopes  of  the  Blue 

save  in  a  narrow  belt  upon  *  anQPlher  statement 

Mountains.  He  may J?  ■  g  J  the  late  Governor— that 

he  adopts-on  the  authority  of  the  ^  ^  ruin  of  the 
emancipation  had  noth  g  seems  tQ  us  that  these 

planters  and  d  Cum  grano,  and  that  well- 


about  alphabets. 


lord  BRASSEY’S  travels. 


j  Travels  of  Lord  Brassey. 

6  ‘  A  oyages  and  I  ra  Two  vols. 

Captain  Eardley  Wilmot. 

Longmans  &  Co.  lS95- 


Edited  by 
London : 


Longmans  a  vu. 

THESE  volumes 

1  from  Lord  Brassey  *  ‘“‘ures^e  JS  made  h;mself 
buttons  to  periodicals.  bave  carried  him  over  a 

a  practical  seaman,  his  studied  Imperial  ques- 

Pea.  part  of  the  glob ,  h.  ta  -  he  has  know- 


otr3.n&c.  11 

rPHE  past  four  or  five  years ^^^"etteriUg  and  in 
1  awakening  of  interest^  obvious  result  of  this 

their  decorative  use  .  eg  ofbooks,  which  have 

interest  has  been  in  .the  t  h;  P  ^riod.  It  is  not  so  long 
notably  improved  within  this  p  looked  upon  by  the 

ago  that  the  ordinary  title-p 1*  for  the  variety  of  his 

printer  rather  as  an  adver  pose.  Now,  though 

founts  than  for  its  nor n  l  X  attempts  at  decora- 

unintelligent  imitation  ha  dPfaatastic,  a  better  tradition 
tion  equally  impoten  Strange’s  admirable  book 

has  been  set  on  foot.  /  ,  examples  of  beautiful 
should  help  this  traditio  *not  fail  to  prove  of  good 
lettering  which  he  giv  ^  ^  always  practical,  his 

inspiration  ,  and  h  r;nrin1es  always  written  for 

precepts,  based  on  soun  P  -  Ipbe  b-,story  of  the 
the  designer,  not  the a™at®"/  h  forms  Mr.  Strange’s 
development  of  alphabets.  It  is  the  history  of 

theme,  is  a  very jnteres  * .  ^ 


Ipractical  seaman,  his  ^hemeVis  a  point  of  vie, 

rreat  part  of  the  globe,  h.%baS  ^hehas  some  know-  Europe  seen  froni f  an  ext  remy  out  yital  things  with 
’ions  almost  as  a  cosmopolit  ,  tly  the  book  contains  but  a  Pointofv1^  Eoads,  aqueducts,  arches,  all  over 

Ledtre  of  economic  science.  Con  q  )  nterest.  But  great  significanc  .  n;vprsahtv  and  permanence  of  the 

much  that  is  of  ' h«  do^e  Ws  editing  lur ope,  testify  to  the  "“^ncaatte?ed,  often  ruined 

we  cannot  say  thalh e  book  beo-ins,  for  example,  with  Roman  po«  •  ymbol  far  more  adequate  o  a 
very  judiciously.  The  atrocities  of  the  Algerine  monuments.  As}  -  -  -  -  — 

;he  old  f^i  -r  story  of  bemata7vCltretribution,  of  the 


the' old  familiar  story  01  “‘^^“^"retribution,  of  the 
pirates  which  pro\  o  French,  and  of  the  pro 

conquest  of  the  coun  r^  Abd_ebKeder.  Much  that 
longed  campaigns  agam  nal  observation  also 

came  under  Lord  brassej  P  guch  as  the  pr0spects 
belongs  virtually  to  ancien  >  the  state  Gf  affairs 

of  the  Panama  Canal  s^.er  }  the  same  period,  and  the 
in  the  '"eu51e|Uas,er‘„  Australia  before  the  financial 

condition  of  Soutl  .  n.fnre  thedevelopment  of  the 

crash, andof  Southern  Africa  bef ore  th^  QP  (he  o(her 

gold-mining  mdustrymth  T  h ;  hly  edu- 

hand,  we  learn  much  fr°™  ^  a^  ^  .g  tQ  be  found 

cated  author,  and  much  i  f  -  &nd  intelUgible 

in  any  encyclopaedia  *  put  m  s  p  ^  example>  the 
language.  W  e  may  >  >  ^  sad  merely  supple- 

laws  of  storms,  the  advan  g  importance, 

mented  by ^  steam  when d  «  of  no  sp^  ^  Prospe 

the  special  perils  ot  th  P  been  competing  for 

of  our  various  colonies  which  e  oe^  ^  ^  Lofds 

English  capital  and  immigra  -  ^A  famoug  Sunbeam, 

of  the  Admiralty  and  skipp  knowledge  on  the 

he  dwells  with  sympathy  and  special  know  g^  how 

hardships  our  seamen  must  undergo.^  ^  cQm. 

the  rate  of  wages  15  „f  the  frugal  Scandinavian 

des'cendants  Vikings.  And,  by  the  way,  he  hits 


monuments.  A  The  form  of  letters  whicl 

universality  and  Perai  ,  civilized  world  in  all  proba 

Mr.  strang, 

mpnts.  But  in  man>;a':“ecSh’"ac!eriZation  which  is  w< 
they  acquired  a  certai  -ally  the  case  in  Spai 

worth  attention.  T  1  -  more  powerful  th; 

where  the  Latin  influen  Qther  hand>  ;t  came 

elsewhere  ;  but  .vfhf^e’  Uous  decorative  instinct 

direct  contact  with  the  m  1  h  a  peculiar  qualil 
the  Moors.  AH  Spanish  wntm|  cFausesy. 

which  must  be  attributed  to  thes  ^  Mr  stran 

Of  the  types  of  the  rea  .JJrest{ng  t0  compare 
gives  severai  exampl  j  en’s  Gothic  type  with  that 
specimen  of  N^hola  J  modelled  upon  it 

the  Kelmscott  Press,  p  .  t  svvork,we  cannot  h 
spite  of  Mr.  Morris’s  supenor  pressvvm  ^ 

feeling  a  distinct  loss  Qf  jensen’s  Ron 

no  less  than  in  the  total  .  ^  who  has  e 

type  no  specimen  1^^1Mor’ris.s  Roman  type  must 

the"  absolute  luperiority  of  the  earlier  model.  AH 
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Kelmscott  types  are  an  obtrusive  medium  between 
author  and  reader  ;  but  this  one  seems  to  us  also  to  be 
’  strangely  devoid  of  elegance,  strangelv  wanting  in 
serenity  of  effect.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  fell  o'utside  of  Mr. 
Strange's  scheme  to  give  an  example  of  the  fine  Greek 
type  designed  by  Mr.  Image  for  Messrs.  Macmillan  ;  it 
represents  the  artist  perhaps  even  better  than  the  alpha¬ 
bet  given,  and  fulfils  the  conditions  of  an  ideal  tvpe  to  a 
rar  greater  degree  than  Mr.  Morris’s.  Let  us  hope  that 
before  long  it  may  not  remain  without  a  rival ;  that 
some  other  firm  will  exhibit  the  same  enthusiasm  and 
munificence  as  that  of  Macmillan  8c  Co.,  and  commis¬ 
sion  artists  to  design  founts  as  beautiful.  Modern  italics 
have  all  a  smallness  of  design,  due  perhaps  to  the  being 
sloped  at  a  much  sharper  angle  than  those  of  Aldus  ; 
but  if  one  could  possess  a  favourite  poet  in  an  italic  type 
approaching  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  Aldine  Virgil, 
how  grateful  one  would  be  !  The  first  necessity,  how- 
e\  er,  is  to  find  an  artist  as  accomplished  as  Francia,  the 
artist  employed  by  Aldus. 

Of  lettering  as  forming  part  of  schemes  of  decoration 
Mr.  Strange  has  a  good  deal  to  say,  and  for  the  most 
part  he  speaks  with  excellent  judgment.  The  only  point 
which  strikes  us  unfavourably  is  his  copious  choice,  and 
presumable  commendation,  of  modern  American  letter¬ 
ing.  Some  of  the  examples  are  fair,  and  most  passable; 
but  all  of  them  seem  to  want  a  certain  repose  as  well  as 
distinctive  character.  \\  e  fancy  that  better  work  could 
be  found  at  home.  Mr.  Strange’s  illustrations  are  so 
full  and  so  excellent  that  we  hesitate  to  suggest  an 
omission ;  but  might  not  the  magnificent  inscription 
which  forms  the  title  to  Mantegna’s  “triumphs  of  Ca;sar,  ” 
engra\  ed  by  Andreani,  have  found  a  place  among  them  ? 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  50TH  (OR  THE  QUEEN  S 
OWN)  REGIMENT. 

The  History  of  the  50th  (or  the  Queen's  Own)  Regi¬ 
ment.  By  Colonel  Fyler,  late  commanding  the 
regiment.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1895. 

THE  absence  of  good  regimental  histories  has  long 
been  a  blot  on  our  army.  Those  that  bear  official 
sanction  are  miserably  bald  and  absolutely  worthless 
either  as  trustworthy  and  instructive  records  of  operations 
or  as  memoirs  of  the  individuals  who  have  contributed  to 
!  ender  a  corPS  celebrated.  They  order  these  things  better 
in  Germany,  and  we  dare  say  in  France  too,  and  even  in 
pur  service  we  have  one  or  two  examples  of  what  such 
I°r^-S-  ^  -th’S  shou*d  be.  That  which  tells  us  the  story  of 
he  King’s  German  Legion,  for  example,  leaves  but  little 
o  be  desired,  while  the  vast  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery 
•nd  one  of  its  batteries  (C)  have  also  had  their  deeds 
vorthily  recorded.  Now  also  we  can  hail  with  much 
.atisfaction  this  addition  to  our  military  libraries,  and 
ve  earnestly  trust  that  the  example  which  Colonel  Fvler 
las  set  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  men  who  have  occu- 
>ied  a  position  such  as  he  did,  and  have  leisure  and 
bility,  after  their  swords  have  been  put  away  for  good, 
o  collect  and  compile  a  narrative  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
egiment  they  have  served  with.  Such  work  as  is  neces- 
arily  involved  should  be  but  a  labour  of  love  to  a  man 
•  hose  interests  in  life  have  probably  been  for  decades 
ound  upwith  those  of  the  regiment  which  he  commanded 
■sprit  de  corps  may  not  in  these  latter  times  be  as 
irong  as  it  was  before  breechloaders  and  machine  guns 
ppeared.  The  men  certainly  change  more  frequently 
lan  they  did  formerly,  and  they  do  not  intend  to  make 
le  barrack  their  home  in  the  way  they  used  to  when 
ley  took  the  shilling  in  the  old  long-service  days.  But 
3  man  can  wear  the  uniform  of  a  particular  corps,  can 
->ar  of  and  live  amongst  the  regimental  traditions,  can 
e  the  colours  emblazoned  with  the  deeds  that  have 
;en  accomplished  by  his  predecessors,  without  beintr 
oved  to  something  like  the  affection  which  a  man 
els  for  his  family,  or  a  small  boy  for  his  school.  The 
hcers  at  any  rate  will  appreciate  a  work  such  as  we 
ive  before  us,  and  in  the  commissioned  ranks  esprit  de 
rps  may  still  reign  strong.  It  is,  therefore,  an  exceed- 
»  y  m vidious  task  to  point  out  errors  or  shortcomings 
a  work  with  which  we  have  so  much  sympathy,  and 
which  we  find  a  great  deal  to  admire.  But  we 
'eve  that  Colonel  Fyler  must  refer  to  Bulwer 
tton,  and  not  to  Disraeli,  when  on  page  xiv.  of  his 
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introduction  he  says  :  “  Disraeli  in  one  of  his  works 
makes  a  fearful  monster  the  guardian  of  the  threshold 
of  the  supernatural,”  but  this  “  dweller  on  the  thres¬ 
hold,  See.,  8cc.  Colonel  Fyler’s  style  of  writing  is  not 
always  as  clear  or  finished  as  it  might  be.  On  the 
page  following  the  one  we  have  just  referred  to  the 
following  sentence  occurs  :  “The  plan  I  have  adopted 
is  to  make  each  campaign  in  which  the  regiment 
was  engaged  a  connected  story  of  that  campaign,  that 
may ,  I  hope,  prove  of  more  than  regimental  interest, 
and,  while  giving  special  attention  to  every  incident 
connected  with  the  50th,  not  to  omit  such  mention 
of  other  regiments  as  may  be  necessary  to  complete 
the  narrative.”  Nor  can  we  recognize  the  distin¬ 
guished  French  commander  of  1760  under  the  name  of 
De  Broglie,  as  he  is  repeatedly  styled.  De  Broglie  we 
have  always  been  accustomed  to,  and  the  name  still 
survives.  But,  putting  aside  a  few  blemishes  such  as 
these,  we  feel  sure  that  the  officers  and  men  of  the  old 
50th  will  feel  extremely  grateful  to  Colonel  Fyler  for  the 
trouble  he  has  taken ;  and  while  we  congratulate  him  on 
his  industry  and  patience,  we  trust  his  excellent  lead  will 
be  followed  by  others,  who  like  him  feel  proud  of  their 
old  command,  and  have  time  and  opportunity  to  do  it  a 
similar  good  service. 


TWO  CLASSICAL  BOOKS. 

“Homeri  Ilias.”  Edited  by  Walter  Leaf,  Litt  D. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 

PHE  Iliad  in  the  new  Macmillan  type  certainly  is  a 
very  pretty  book.  If  the  words  were  a  little'more 
spaced,  we  should  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  new 
fount,  which  largely  reverts  to  the  manuscript  character, 
and  thus  makes  the  comments  of  the  critical  editor  far 
more  intelligible  to  ordinary  students.  The  iota  subscript 
is  restored  to  its  lawful  place  after,  not  under,  the  long 
vowel,  and  2  appears  in  its  regular  MS.  form  closely 
resembling  C ,  which  accounts  for  its  frequent  falling  out 
before  O  and  0,  letters  which  would  by  no  means  have 
been  confounded  with  2.  Dr.  Leaf  puts  very  clearly  the 
exceptional  position  of  an  editor  of  the  Iliad.  Editors 
of  other  Greek  poets  have  before  their  eves  a  definite 
aim.  They  desire  to  restore  the  text  to  the  form  in 
which  ^Eschylus  or  Sophocles  wrote  it.  But  was  there 
a  Homer,  and  did  he  write  his  poems?  The  answer  to 
these  questions  is  still  very  doubtful,  and  accordingly  the 
editor  of  the  Iliad  has  now  to  choose  between  two  ends. 
He  must  aim  at  making  his  text  approximate  to  the 
imagined  archaic  form  which  may  have  never  been 
committed  to  writing ;  and  in  doing  so  he  must 
endeavour  to  make  for  himself  a  sure  foothold  on  the 
shifting  sands  of  comparative  etymology.  Or  he  must 
content  himself  with  giving  to  his  readers  a  text  like 
that  which  met  the  eyes  of  Virgil  and  Lucretius,  if  not 
of  Herodotus  and  Plato.  He  must  satisfy  himself  with 
the  evidence  of  the  MSS.  and  the  Vulgate,  with  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Aristarchus  and  Didymus.  "This  is  what  Dr. 
Leaf  has  done,  only  permitting  himself  (inconsistently,  he 
owns,  but  surely  reasonably)  to  read  tics  for  when 
the  word  is  a  trochee,  and  opolioo  irro\tpoio  for  opoilov 
TToXifioio,  seeing  that  the  penult  of  the  adjective  could  not 
possibly  be  long.  On  the  same  grounds  rests  the 
undoubtedly  right  reading  IA100  irpoTrapoibf  in  xv.  66  and 
other  places.  The  only  conjectural  emendation  which 
he  admits  is  Brock  s  admirable  imtp  si  a  for  the  meaning¬ 
less  ivtpiia  of  the  Vulgate  in  xvii.  330.  A  reference  to 
the  passage  will  show  how  certain  is  this  conjecture. 
No  meaning  which  intpHa  could  possibly  bear  will  fit 
the  context  ;  but  nothing  could  be  apter  than  the 
reflection  of  Apollo  that  he  has  seen  men  full  of  courage 
even  when  Heaven  was  against  them,  while  the  Trojans 
were  losing  heart  even  with  Zeus  on  their  side.  A  famous 
verse  in  xxiii.  103 

0)  TTOTTOl  tj  pd  Tl  {( TTl  flV  Ai'SflO  bdpOKTt 

gat  tliu)o' 

is  rightly  thus  given  with  n  of  the  MSS.  instead  of  r<r. 

It  was  probably  this  line  which  generated  the  “sunt 
aliquid  manes”  of  Propertius  (iv.  7,  1)  and  the  “si 
numina  divum  Sunt  aliquid  ”  of  Ovid  (Met.  vi.  543).  In 
ascribing  “Sunt  aliquid  manes”  to  Virgil,  the  "editor 
has  indulged  in  that  pardonable  dormitation  which 
Horace  allows  occasionally  even  to  the  illustrious  object 
of  Dr.  Leaf  s  valuable  and  beautiful  edition. 
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P  VirgiH  Maronis  Bucolica,  Georgica,  Aeneis.  By 
T  E  Page  M.A.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co.  i»9s- 
•  Virp"il  bv  the  brilliant  Cambridge 

This  edition  of  £  Charterhouse,  belongs  to 

scholar  who  is  a  ,,  ,H  d  »  the  very  attrac- 

s5S£S£2pSs= 

forming  part  of  the  Parnassus  Ltbrary. 


FICTION. 


“Rust  of  Gold.”  By  Francis  Prevost.  London  :  Ward, 

Lock  &  Co.  1895.  if 

somethdi^g^o  typicaHn^he  conceptioirond^vorkmanslup 
°P«tli-SStoUnfinnes‘imal  personal  differences 

-busied  at  bookmaking,  that  we  may  perhaps  deal  with 

^^^^reminSpS 

of  the  snecies  to  which  the  specimen  belongs.  t  he 

author’s  view  extends,  is  taken  with  the  mostunflmchmg 
seriousness,  and  so  too  is  authorship  ,  sexuaiit}  is  1 
variably  present  and  the  only  ^‘‘“^g'swarm  of 

S •  "°^.eW”ldasWu“c ha",e  as  L  though, 
Sna}s  >  d  flap-rant  with  all  those  extremities  ot 
varicose  and Wh  ambition  and  a  studious 

avoWance  o?  the  obviofs  and  appropriate  word  can 
sttain  \bsence  of  humour  implies  incapacity  or  1 

Ihatme^  L  are  indicated  being  mere  recognition  marks 
aLSr^af=ri»rin,Zcutors 
appeal  -  3  'theltop^all  a, 

abouTthe  intellectual  level  of  a  woman  journalist,  none 
work  or  have,  apart  from  intrigue,  any  occupation  of 

Zm^t^^^rjt^inment: 

£  rififtfa 

Wind  The  opening  is  absolutely  typical  of  the 

style  of  workmanship  affected  by  the  schoo  •  e  eg1  > 

•’  _t_  <‘The  drowsv  August  sunlight  nuea  rne 

5inaifpfccad"ll’y  with  a  goTde^  ha“ze  of  dust,”  and  so  we 

proceed  tcmassers-byandcab-horses.  Then  we  get  to  hang- 

Pf°? Tn narLraph two  we  hearthat  the  balcony  windows 
’are  open  wide&and  “frail  silk  curtains,  daffodil  in  colour, 
floated  in  their  place,”  and  there 

“tainted”  with  the  same  colour  and  further  adorned  w,m 

“  Kashan  brocades”  and  “  stormy  oranges.  1  hen  para 
praph  three :  “Women  said  the  tawny  harmonies  shou 
S  been  fatal  to  a  fair  complexion  but  they  took  toe 
risks  with  charming  consideration  when  Aunol  V  air  was 
in  town  ”  Paragraph  four  writhes  away  again  .  tie  was 
ta  own' .0.  whentown  was  empty  ”  Then  we  learn  whh 
immense  relief  that  “  the  trees  in  the  park  opposite  were 
stifled  with  dust.”  Paragraph  five  concerns  itse  wi  „ 
„  <(  saffron  cloth  ”  and  a  “  tea-service  of  beaten  silver. 
There  is  something  wonderfully  cat-like  in  this  en  ry, 
sinuous  working  round  the  hangmgs,  this  dexter- 


ous  avoidance  of  human  beings.  It  is  as 
shojfand  ghostlike  he  driftstiirough  the  store-,  “  gaz,n| 

^srsssz 

hollows  lapped  in  desolate  emptine  Stine,” 

face  of  their  bitter  waters  bound  in  a  wh  p  wQod 

and  so  passing  into  the  silvered  da  the  “woman 

MS  '  her  ^d  low  »pon  the 

“°Ahy:  but  love  that  is  yours-that  is  mine- 
Laughs  at  Time’s  frowning  5 
Death  shall  but  prove  it  divine, 

CrLwnel— Tde^  the  Fiend’s  gloom  with  you> 

Plpnve  the  Flood’s  scum  '. 

Life  with  you,  death  with  you,  doom^with  yo 

Yet,  stay!  He  has  lips  ^^Vfor  theSund^a 
fro  ^^£5  passionately  by 

a  womaTfhe  night  before  for  the  first  time  - 

The  other  party  in  the  affair  ^.s  Lady  Chaste  ^ 

“  scarlet  verge  of  "'“  “  P  ?,  her  posed  foot  slowly 
beacon  of  a  smile.  bhe  motes  p  „  /  vhjcfo 

,0  and  fro  along  the  silken  "“dwarfs  becomes  so  far 

disturbs  Vair  very  much)  and  afterwards  becot  ^  ^  of 

material  as  to  wear  a  ra:  ,  ”  .  a  gleam 

silver,  and  broidered  stiver  on  her  shoes  •  ^  Jove-s 

here/-- d  (“  Auriofpaid  her  cosSe  the  cLp.imen,  of 
wing.  (  Aunoi  pa  mere  senous. 

a  sustained  regard.  )  Treats  with  “  feathery 

member  of  parliament  whom  V air  treats  w  the 

“S&trr^ 

that  he  has  never  touched  » 

There  is  kissing,  and  then  the :  pc >  (  •  j  ote 

world  as  though  it  mattered)  by  hearing  tw  -  4  ^ 

tangle  ofTa^ch^s  and  moonlight  and  cooling  ‘  ‘  silvery 
certainly  seems  to  point  to  a  proceed. 

^SoubtS fl—s 

they  w-ere  facts,  to  accept  t  re  treacheries 

of  the  furtive  participators-to  treat Realty  and  pro 
of  the  conservatory,  post-prandia  ^  stuff  o( 

menade  emotions  as  th°u£  ,  /ranks  of  literary  artiste 
life,  places  the  waiter  outsi  include  those  indusj 

altogether.  Unless  indeed  we :«e  to -cl ^  whJ 

trious  writers,  the  authors  ot  the  pen  y  ^  thg  work 
embody  with  equal  fidelity  the  er^  TTmlinsons  ”  of  th 

room  and  the  basement.  instead  of  souls,  are  fc1 

writing  world,  with  suggestions  instead  ot  so  ,  y  J 

the  study  rather  than  the  fe  'Ph  take  themselvcj 

Heaven  and  the  ^'  ttie  Volume  of  stories  in  ban 
seriously  enough,  ine  nine  Friend,  Le' 

is  dedicated  with  infinite  gravity  to  my  I 

Nikolaievitch  Tolstoi.”  j 

•  it  ”  Rv  “  Rita.”  London:  Hutchinso 
“A  Woman  in  It.  By 

&  Co.  1895.  tQ  date  that  sH 

b.3ins 


mourning  from  Peter  Ko  1  ’  her>  and  g^e  is  id 

her  case,”  the  verdict  goe  g  w-,th  a  complexig 

minus  income  and  reputa  10  ,  Df  a  pri) 

and  eyes  that  atone  for  much.  With  me 


2j\Tovember,  1895. 
todh™raipaSv°  £T  %  b°ardinS-h°uSe,  and  who  clings 

vJylsXJyf£  mf' r  ',°n ,fnd  ffart'y  from 

spectable  housTas  ”  co^anto^  ‘f?  a  re‘ 

decidedly  livelv  p l  u  n  tonic-  Her  adventures  are 

lndde'T£d  y°™S  manwhoeioCveUddher' inSof 

loo^LI"el:dS  ?he  ?am\thi"<?  £  "As  !„°a 
gjass  —and  given  it  rather  better. 
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Hardee  arLnd™n8TytCh"  fB>  Henry  Maur'ce 
"  Timothy/ L=gac"d  ky  ^ 

London  :  Digbv,  Long7*  Co  7  ,S9i.  Clenne"' 

Icominrwd;y':itSityLrfe«IU?°r  °[  "WhatW«  “re 

read  a  book  unless  iMs  so'  bacUhal^th P'°ple  not 
into  reading  it  ”  It  «hnnM  *.  al  .tbe^  are  shocked 

that  even  Could-be  U b^Ts -‘t  "  to  '«™ 

being  vicious  vulearitv  will  nr.V  ^  °n  y  succeeds  in 

taste  of  every  unframma^i  r  the  a^°cious 

and  shameless  effort  It  is  ^tott  ^  equaIIy  feeble 
“  Dodo,”  and  abounds  with  h  totteril]g  caricature  of 

subtlety  :  the  heroine  is  nameT^Sch^heo  Unph?Sant 
Mrs.  Ormiston  Fhanf  ic  h>chtheosaura,  and 

pseudonym  of  "  Mrs  Dir°-e"  '  :’.  conccaIed  under  the 

of  pseudonyms,  it  may  be^we,,  mE"*' 
where  the  author  makes  hic  ™  r  anude  to  the  passage 

It  is  saddening:  to  think  that  *■  u:Tll°n  °  ,motherhood. 


It  is  saddening  to  think  that  th M°n  °f  .motherho°d- 
humour  is  presumably  accidenta  °T’  “S"?  rtOUch  °f 
is  an  innocent  little  story  of  severaM^nff  ^  ?  Leg’acy  ” 
who  go  through  various^adventures  xri?hn  ??V®  Pr°P  6 
sawdust  that  supplies  their  gentle  vitality  th' 

,  T.“,“herfu“d„:  %S5ta„dish O'Grady.  London: 
Hsher^’in'.  ^  U"d°"  =  T' 

ei'lmg'whlffhl  Alta':  ;So,^erJseC‘ 7he°f  ““**• 

Mr 

STSoJir.  ■probab!r **  b“"  tH: 

le  of  adventure  ft  '  ,“S  and,  ralher  incoherent 
■an.  •-  ten,  ™the«onda  f"l 'ferMy  led!°n«-  “Crania 

izabeth’s  days  We  reS M  h  •  *ern  Ireland  of 

'•table  historical  heroine  witT’  O'  —  character  of 
th  incredulity.  ’  th  admiratl°n  tinctured 
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scriptions  to'be'1  found* fn  Chinefefannak  £  ,l0p0grapJicaI  de' 

what  the  Chinese  meant  bv  a^anced  ^oukh  to  comprehend 
harassed  them, with  a  view  to  persuaS^1011!  th?f  periodically 
whereas  the  Liuchiuans  are  ?  v2  ®  °adm,tvassala^; 
Ming  emperors  by  sending  tribute  pr?mptly  ^tiffed  the 
■t  .s  well  known,  found] 1  ^  Dutch’ 

landed  on  Formosa  in  1671  •  k,,.  •.  Chinese  colony  when  they 

that  the  islandTas  imw^nder  Chi5  0nly  ^  their  exPulsi°n 
expelled  them  was  a  Sg  "artist  ^  The  man  "bo 
himself  been  driven  fromTh?"  ™  Pamed  Coxinga,  who  had 
Manchus.  Coxing??  JSSsS  mainland  by  the  advancing 
rising  power,  by  thf 

appanage  of  Fohkien  Thnn  aS  henceforward  treated  as  an 
collected  from  Chinese  and  Eum^r  n°tes  wbich  S.chlegelhas 
various  episodes,  as  well  as  on  thV  °  s°urces  ^row  light  on  the 
[.he.  islands,  and  on  the manners P^»  >»d  px^aphy  of 
hanties  of  the  inhabitants  hu  k  T  ’  an,d  rac,al  Peca* 
especial  interest  just  now  that  the  islan^°ChUrei  bas.  therefore, 
experience.  the  lsland  is  undergoing  a  fresh 

d«  femm^JSS.'SS  lKd“,preeadd“faMcitkU°’  U  ^ 

habited  solely  by  women  rw  ;  r  fab,e  of  a  country  in- 
legend,  by  a  doubt  Shy  Si  mce  d  d  fiTT  conf™”'ed.  in  this 
books  speak  of  the  fertile?  ?„«  d>e  out.  Old  Chinese 
others,  of  a  similar  effect  produced^b^thf  ^  soutbwind: 
tnemselves  in  a  well— which  «icini  d,  y  tlie  women  admiring 
tamed  mineral  waters  whose  ^ffi??6'  SUgges,ts’  may  have  con- 
long  been  known  !  ?a^ese  ^S  remedyin&  sterility  has 
describe  visits  of  shipwrecked  sLfo^  wh?  precise’  and 
anaemia— in  more  practical  terms  d  d-’ Commonly>  of 

are  given  in  the  narrative  of  a  certain  Sp6  P^f-CISe  details  stiI1 
Abou’z  Zahr  el-Barkhati  which  m  v  n  t1"  ^'Pmaster,  named 
F rench  text.  His  informant  wTs  jaKps  l6  best  left  in  the 
woman  who  hid  him  and  so  t-ol  v  yec|  by  the  lngenuity  of  a 
accompanied  him  in ’his  flight  CerTai?  ?-erSelf’  and  eventually 
suggest  that  these  ladies  were  lanScst  c‘rcan\stances  seem  to 
and  shipped  away  because  of  -hP  -CSe’  "  b°-  bad  been  collected 
of  wombat  home.  the  mcon'en'ent  preponderance 

stfnr «« -• 

playfulness  of  their  phocine  anJeSf  ^  inherited  the 
intelligence  of  their  human  fmW  r  c  a  measure  of  the 
their  visitors  a  number  of  theradUs** nJ -event,lalIy  soId 
not  quite  clear  which— as  slaves  Bm  thl  '  n  .servants.  it  is 
board,  when  they  got  to  sea  ewm  1  !'3  •)Umped  over- 

chained.  Abou’z  Zahr  had  all  this  fC  °nf-'V  llcb  lts  owner  kept 
had  known  the  son  he  ar.  ?°m  h's.uac.le.  whose  father 
rent  that  Shakespeare  h\d VL  r°m  wblch  11  wid  be  appa- 
not  dreamt  of  in  oufphifeVC for  5aying  ,here  are 

“[hcwrhLtdoa„"d  Sr*  ^,rrso.y" A="“  m. 

v„„  Liebig :  hi.  Life  and  wfik. ' \  w  A  Shen„ 

“  Th  iT'Cf  IT,ondon  :  Cassell  &  Co.  180;  7  ' A'  Shenstone> 

““e^.sac"\^CrnFGR'°s,0S>I''  Professor  T.  G. 

1895.  ’  'R,S-  London=  Cassell  &  Co. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS, 
kiou.”  ParTu^TseWegd^'uide  :  H  J'Trilf"  ^e9°-U‘ 

-o'htag  of  Fomiosa 

Its  hills  from  the  mainland  on  aclelrda?’ Prafe«hII?yM°',ld 
Jves  the  reproach,  in  this  brnrhnm  1  C.  .°'essor  Schlegel 
known  to  them  so  long  ago  as  a  D is,and 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  it  was  thZ,’  and  ^at  ,the  mistake 

ern  name  of  Taiwan  ap^Lring  firs^ Tin  the  A^''1 1  t,1C 
?  dynastv  a  d  tu-  f  ^  the  Annals  of  the 

Iha?  LShiu  is  "Le  name  a^Sd”  T  ^  "  ',rsc  b>' 

:hmg  between  Formosa  and' JanandJhiehhrOUP  °f  '.s>n<ls. 

una  about  that  epoch  but  w/hir-h  r  ’  b  C  became  tributary 
m  the  plea  that They ’were  a  £  ^  annexed>  S011le  year? 
ise  themselves  seem  to  hLe  nT  ?,nC,y  of  ^ Satsuma.^  The 

>e  ?f  namei  that  the  modern  TaiwaKiad^S  l"’  the 
uchtu,  and  foreigners  were, 


Series,'1  edited’by 'sir  HenrvPRos  <<TI,e  pontury  Science 

ffT\and  “t"Prehe„?Sy^ Tth!ri7 

which  the  general  reader  chieflv  ionic  f  ■  rt  1  f  information 
review  of  a  great  scientific  light>  He  does  noV h°rttand  poPular 
their  private  life  than  is  set  down  inli  l  "ant  more about 
account  of  their  work  is  of  rnm-H  1  .esfe  books,  and  a  detailed 

expects  be  told  th.’  state^ Z  ,17^,?™!°"  !  bm  he 
these  men  began  their  resea rrh<ac  ^  Particular  sciences  when 

aspects  they  opened  ;  he  wants  the'1  hi™  ea>,n  broad^y  t!ienew 
review  of  the  science  before  anti  aft  grapher  to  give  him  a 
the  exact  position  the  grea?  mttc^pTed  ^ 

covenes  arranged  in  chronological  order  are  ^  Separate,  dls' 
comprehension  of  the  ordinarv  rear)/  6  u  ?  ^en  beyond  the 
to  connect  them.  On  the  other  hand  ^  J®  ^nds  !t  diffica>t 
that  William  Herschel  I  fehU  and  T’,  ^  fina,‘  ecneraIization, 
is  too  loose,  and  can  be  cSher’ed  l^  !  [ve,re  de' «ted  to  Truth! 
between  the  two  that  is  neerle  I  t.hoat  bejp.  It  is  something 
course  are  scattered  through  these  ft  ndl^atlans  °f  this  middle 
ungrateful  to  quarrel  whhThc  methS  f^0^’  ‘?nd  h  would  be 
it  would  be  fairer  to  s?y  that  i  hi  Z  authors-  Perhaps 
of  biography  depends  unon  ibe  attract*veness  of  this  kind 
biographer  of  pointing  out  There his  EZ'JT*™*-  by  the 
march  of  science.  This  is  a  diffimlr  i  tt  11  i  c°mes  in  in  the 
more  than  research  and  a  study  of  leuers"  a  °T  Whlch  rc1uircs 
imagination,  and  also  a  sympithv  ?,  ,nd  sof  on>  namely, 
outsider.  The  first  of  M,e  hi?  -y  u  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
because  the  author  has  an  casyTen^bu^’ber  readablc>  not  onIy 
the  Bath  musician  and  his  sister  Jr.  i  ?Su  l,le  figurcs  of 
Mr.  Shenstone  explains  the  meaning  of  LiebiJ  a,nazin^ 
pure  and  applied  chemistry  with  <rm°-u  1  eb  g  dlscoveries  in 
will  go  far  to  change  i  g  at  clcarness,  and  his  book 

attainments  S  ^  P°PU'ar  notlon  of  ^  great  chemist’s 
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1  Monetary  Problems.”  By  J.  ShieldNicholson, 

“  Money  andgMonetary  London  :  A.  &  C.  Black. 

i895-  .  ,  ,  !c  too  well  known  to  require 

Professor  Nicholson  s  changes  introduced  into  this,  its 

notice  except  as  regard  pssavs  on  “Living  Capital  and 

third  edition.  Omitting  th  Strength which  scarcely 

“  Capital  and  Labour— theiRM  problems,  the  author  has 

came  under  the  head  of  monetary.^  ^  Money„  which  he 
added  a  second  part  b  growing  upon  him,  and 

formulates  a  view  that  has  b  g  who  trade  with 

shared,  he  thinks,  by  ^^Xlt  there  is  another  cause  at  work 

silver-using  countries.  B  is  that  ements  in  production 

inthelong  depression  of  prices^^  ^P  -ncrease  of  demand  for 

and  transit  on  the  one  h  >  ,  tber  are  not  of  themselves 

gold  for  purposes  o  SnomeTat  fall  since  1873-  Con- 

sufficient  to  account  for  P  production  of  gold,  and  the 

sidering  the  rapmly  increa: si  gPQf  England,  it  seems  that  the 
enormous  congestion  in  th  available  for  currency  purposes 

quantity  of  the  yellow njettl .  avaiUD  ^  But  he  finds  a 
would  suffice  to  support  a  mucn  B  influence  exerted  by 

ltd  and  more  obscure  cam e  m .  the  < lne«  ^  ^  go„ 

the  depreciation  of  ?llver>.  °r>  intoo1 demonetization  or  increased 
price.  If,  e-S-i  owing  ei  mines  the  rupee  were  to  fall  sudden  y, 
quantity  of  silver  from  t  e  ™ne  ’  h  toP;i  well-known  argument 
the  Indian  wheat  producer ,  accora  g  ^  ^  gold  country.  But 
for  the  moment  gets  a  bounty  e  P^  by  reducing  the 

competition  tends  at  once  to  1  A^ain,  if  it  is  true  that  rupee 
gold  price  of  wheat  in  confoi rm  y-  Ae  .  theDj  wlth  every 
prices  of  English  goods  have  not  ns(  ^  goods  must  come 

fall  in  silver,  Lancashire  go  P  But  if)  where  there  is  mti- 
down  unless  the  export  is  to  P-  dver  countries,  competition 
mate  connection  b^ween  gold  and  l  stapleS)  it  is  inevitable 
thus  brings  down  the  gold  pn<  8.  affected  in  sympathy, 
that  the  prices  of  other  g  ant\ty  th  eory  pure  and  simple. 

The  point  is  this.  On  the  q  r  Js  dueto  contraction 

it  seems  difficult  to  argue  ***%**££  during  the  last  ten 
of  gold,  in  face  of  its  increased  P  the  recent  immense 

years  (with  a  continued  fall  F  )  But  if  the  depreciation 
accumulations  in  the  Bank  Uy  affecting  silver,  is  directly 

of  silver,  itself  due  to  causes  sp  llJ  di  ted,  we  should  expect 

affecting  gold  seems  inconsistent  ;  namely, 

the  very  phenomenon  which  no  .,  for  currency,  and  a 

the  apparent  abimdance  of  g'dd  ^  Andi  Mr.  Nicholson 

visible  supply  beyond  the  am  nracdcal  importance;  for.it 

concludes,  the  point  is  of  the  utmo  p  .  f  tbe  rat;0between 
this  explanation^  m  the  main  s  ^ent  than  ;t  would  be  if  « 
S  quantity  theory  of  money  m  >«s 

SII\Vhatever  may  be  thought  of  ^^giememonrontroversy 

ft  an  Professor 

Nicholson  writes. 


to  say  how  much  it ' empty  street  ^ 
the  picture  of  another  g  window  that  was  hers, 
at  night  and  loofk(!n^hpP Progress  of  Love”  has  splendid  spirits. 
The  author  of  The  r  rogr  cnmptimes  in  verse.  Songs 

and  writes  sometimes  in  prose  an  rather  unreadable,  and 

of  MySolitude  ”  are  more  senous  ^  ^unre^.  Mr 
“The  Lilies  and  other  P°e.^p  wanderings  of  a  young  man  of 
Frederick  E.  Ellis  describe  appends  notes.  This 

our  times  in  Damascus  and  the  Ea^  and  :  PP  ^  £econd.  Mr. 

'chtL^tphwK^U  .i  «0  beAa  foeqand  ho 

?f„wePr  Leg'enda  ■'  is  quite  unworthy  of  her  beau- 

tiful  subject.  Cullingworth’s  sermons  in  verse 

We  do  not  think  Mr.  Luumg  self-control  and  other 

be  very  attractive  or  helpful  to  M  seen  face  to  face  in 
virtues  are  often  not  so  bad  in  practic  ,  appearinthe  ex¬ 
reality  :  not  so  inhuman  and  rep  tbe  policy  of  putting 

hmrtations  of  elder,  £  *e 

verse  which  is  not  good  P< v et  y  The  author  of  A 

anamusing  Lach  of  rhyming. 

,• _ -  l)  Par  l’Abb 


Romp  m  Rhyme  u«  ^  1>AbW  Gustave 

“VaDaa,geeS  ?IrisnanrioMeS‘‘HeOudin.  London  :  Bums 
&  Oates.  1895. 


MM’AblTDelige  opens 

Canterbury.  This  is  a  question  he  says^  P  ^  that  from 
experts  agree  in  these  days,  and  he  g  nsecration  holds  good, 
the  point  of  view  of  Jesus  Christ  and 

Barlow  certainly  intended  The  fact  tfiat  he  was  aheret' 

His  Church,  and  that  is  eno  a  ■  tant  baptism  is  valid,  wh) 

does  not  invalidate  the  act.  A  .  t0  the  third  point,  the 

not  a  Protestant  ordination  < Lom  =  g  Qut  that  there  is  a 

sufficiency  of  the  rite  employed,  h  P  gr  side  as  t0  why  the 
suspicious  difference  of  OPJ?10^  hg  insists  that  the  essen- 

rite  should  have  been  insufficien  ,  form  printed  m  the 

tial  elements  of  consecration  remain  .  errors  as  to  the 

P raver- book,  however  monstrous  *e  Angnc  of  hands 

Mass  may  U  Tl.« concludVhis  pamphlg 
accompanied  by  praye  •  “brothers  of  yesterday, 

with  ^V^'J/^H^e  si  Vocem  ejus  audmnus,  noh.e 
return  to  tne  ioiu.  ^ 
obdurare  corda  vestra. 


Nicholson  writes.  Bernard 

“  Songs  of  the  South.”  SecyA  deiL0Cb  &  Bowden.  lg95- 

Og’Hara,  M.A  London  :  Ward  LocLet  Londo„:“The 

“In  Divers  Tones.  py  joscpi 

Clarion”  Newspaper  Company.  Long  &  Co.  ,895. 

“  The  Progress  of  Love.  Londo  ^  »  yNewman.  London  : 

“Songs  of  My  Solitude.  By  Ptenry 

Digby,  Long  &  Co.  1895.  Sabrina.  London  :  D.gby, 
“The  Lilies  and  other  Poems  y 

Long  &  Co.  1895-.  „  Frederick  E.  Ellis.  London  : 

“  Sir  Kenneth’s  Wanderings  ’  By  Frederick 

..  Tlfi&a Sf  Q-S  and|her  Poems.”  By  Charles  Joseph 

Whitby.  Cllf'°”f:om  Many  L mds.”  By  Lisrie  Deas. 

“  de'congresi'”  By  William  Culling- 

“  Life’s  Golden  Age  or  J uyenile  Congress,  w 

"  H“ 

Sem,  and  leaves  him  s?;P"“ds  a  sS  facility;  they  are 
appointing.  Mr-  O  H"aL„  whose  head  must  be  ever  ringing 
the  effortless  verses  of  a  man  wnos  not  a  masterpiece  ? 

with  the  cadence  of  metre  w  y  bjs  best  when  he  is  feel- 

His  moralizing  is  noUtnki  g  ,  h  loves  that  most  lovable 

ing  the  inspiration  of  Nature  ,  a  ^  of  shore  in  the  “  wide 

thing  in  creation,  the  beac  t  ”lucent  shallows  touch  the 
mire  morn,”  the  sea  where  its  transiu  j  the  intoxica¬ 
nt  sand,  the  shells  and  the  seaweed,  *  The  wild  white 

Jlam”  is ’rather  ^ull(a^narrativepoems^gnnerally^are^^^^ 

Mr.  Joseph  Whittaker  s  Socials  ^  utwhen  he  comes  close 
for  all  their  sincerity  ^  will  not  be  fettered 

to  himself  the  poet  appear,  Jbe  Mus ^  n  between,  the 

“Ss ^  ?s;f^Dwe«”ds 

S:T^\^ms;fScKc«%n,  it  is  **cul. 


‘The  Life  of  Patrick  f.Visher  Unwin.  Dublin: 

New  Irish  Library.  London  . 

Sealy  &  Walker.  i895-  Wraphy  is  that 

The  most  striking  characteristic  o  ^  Todhunter  tells  us 
there  is  very  little  about  Sarsfieldm  it.  J-  J  ume.  A11  the 
a  great  deal  about  the  general  hi! st< M  who  was  not  worth 
chestnuts  of  the  war  in  Ireland  for  a  km^  in  lte  oj 

fighting  for,  against  a  l°nS  dfshed  up  with  a  little  academiq 

his  Dutch  unattractiveness,  are  dished possibiiity  of  thei( 

flavouring  m  the  shaP^ [  ^pleasant  to  learn  from  Dr.  To 
being  apocryphal.  It  »  r P  d  did  not  say  when  James  I- 
hunter  that  perhaps  Lady  ly  ^  at  the  Boyne  .  tes, 

complained  that  the  Irish  had  ^ru  ^  tQ  lay  a  destnic- 

but  your  Majesty  won  the  race.  lu(dcy  sayings  of  history, 

tive  hand  on  all  the  sharp  r  L.pro  He  was  not  troubled  bj 
PaUick  Sarsfield  is  an  attractive  hero. ^  fighter,  and  a 

an  intolerable  weight  of  bram,  b  ^  tbe  very  simplicity  o 

SSU  virtues.  They  ^'mrSetche,  of  the  -- 
are  bound  to  say  tba  ;  before  our  eyes,  the  D 

other  men  who  pass  >n  processim  G;nkel,  and  St.  Kutu 

Sr  The  sstf ' 

tt^em  iu  J 

vapour. 


Vap°Ur'  J  r  Tales  --  By  Edwin  Lester  Arncj 

“  The  Story  of  U  11a  and  o  er  &  ^o.  i8g5- 

Therltone  striking  piece  of  imagination  m 

ssMSfeS 

haunting.  Everything  else  written  with  an  epic 

nnlv  are  the  stories  thin,  but  y  The  style  is  terribly  o 

which  is  meaningless  and  ttreso  everything  is  doubled,  an 

description  ts  bemg  a  g 

1  11 _ A 


rrounds  reaaci  /  .  . 

deal  talked  about. 
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We  have  also  received  “  Ivanhoe,”  2  vols.,  in  Arch.  Con¬ 
stable’s  reprint  of  the  Waverley  Novels  ;  “  Horace  Walpole  and 
his  World”  ;  “  Fanny  Burney  and  her  Friends,”  edited  by  L.  B. 
‘  'leeley,  M.A.,  new  editions  (Seeley  &  Co.) ;  Lessing’s  “  Nathan 
the  Wise,”  translated,  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  by  Major- 
General  Patrick  Maxwell  (Walter  Scott);  Calendar  for  1895-6  of 
University  College  of  North  Wales  'Manchester:  J.  E.  Cornish); 
bound  volume  of  Cassell’s  “Work,”  vol.  Lx.,  Jan.-July  1895  ; 
“To  the  Golden  Goal,  and  other  Sketches,”  by  Dr.  J.  C. 
Tucker  (San  Francisco:  William  Doxey.) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

T  N  the  new  series,  Short  Histories  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Litera- 
tures  of  the  World,  which  Mr.  Heinemann  has  projected, 
and  of  which  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  is  the  general  editor,  “  French 
Literature,”  by  Professor  Dowden,  of  Dublin,  will  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  be  the  initial  volume. 

Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode  will  publish  about  the  middle 
of  the  month,  under  the  title  “  Sanctuary  and  Sacrifice  :  a 
Reply  to  Wellhausen,’’the  fourth  volume  of  their  “  Bible  Student’s 
Library.”  Wellhausen’s  works,  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  to  the 
author,  Rev.  Dr.  Baxter,  of  Cameron,  some  time  ago,  “  on  a 
rather  slight  acquaintance,  I  have  all  along  mistrusted.” 

Mr.  William  Watson’s  new  volume,  which  Mr.  John  Lane 
•will  publish  next  week,  is  of  a  more  ambitious  character  than  any 
of  his  previous  works.  The  initial  poem,  “The  Father  of  the 
Forest,"  which  gives  its  title  to  the  book,  has  not  appeared  in 
any  form  ;  but  the  other  more  notable  pieces  in  the  volume, 
such  as  the  “  Hymn  to  the  Sea”  and  “At  the  Tomb  of  Bums,” 
have  been  published  in  various  journals. 

There  has  been  no  undue  haste  in  the  work  of  preparing  for 
publication  the  letters  of  Matthew  Arnold,  a  circumstance  that 
is  likely  to  render  the  two  volumes  to  which  they  extend,  all 
the  more  acceptable  to  the  class  of  readers  to  whom  they  will 
specially  appeal.  Mr.  George  W.  E.  Russell,  M.P.,  who  was 
a  personal  friend  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  Arnold,  completed 
his  work  a  short  time  ago  as  editor  of  the  letters,  which  Messrs. 
Macmillan  will  have  ready  for  issue  about  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  commendation  bestowed  upon  the  high  quality  of  Mrs. 
Meyneli’s  poetical  work  by  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore — though,  if 
report  is  correct,  and  the  laureateship  has  actually  been  con¬ 
ferred  on  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  it  has  been  without  influence  in 
the  quarter  to  which  it  was  specially  directed — imparts  addi¬ 
tional  interest  to  the  forthcoming  new  edition  (the  fourth)  of  the 
thin  octavo  volume  in  which  is  enshrined  the  choice  fruit  of 
Mrs.  Meyneli’s  Muse.  Mr.  John  Lane  will  issue  the  volume 
presently. 

In  the  report  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  Edwin  Hodder,  of 
Hodder  &  Stoughton,  published  in  an  evening  paper  last 
-Saturday,  it  is  not  mentioned  that  the  firm  of  which  Mr. 
Hodder  is  senior  partner  has  any  connection  with  a  recently 
established  paper  called  the  “  Success,”  as  it  might  naturally 
be  inferred  that  this  was  the  case  from  the  circumstance  that 
of  late  its  contents  have  been  regularly  notified  in  a  presum¬ 
ably  literary  paragraph  in  every  issue  of  the  “  British  Weekly,” 
a  semi-ieligious  journal  with  some  claim  to  literary  distinc¬ 
tion,  published  by  Mr.  Hoddeds  firm.  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll, 
the  literary  adviser  of  that  house,  and  editor  of  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  journal,  has  always  been  careful  not  to  admit  to  his 
columns  anything  like  complimentary  terms  towards  “  literature” 
of  the  “  Tit-Bits”  order,  but  his  personal  interest  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  “Success,”  which  he  chiefly  assisted  to  establish,  no  doubt 
accounts  for  the  unusual  partiality. 

A  Literary  Supplement  will  appear  with  our  issue  of  9  November. 

Advertisements  intended  for  insertion  in  that  number  should  be  sent 

to  the  Manager  as  soon  as  possible. 


NOTICE.  —  The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  SATURDAY  Review, 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume ,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications . 
He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial  mails 
every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First  Edition 
cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the  regular 
issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4 p.m.  on  Friday.  Advertisements 
should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office,  38  Southampton 
Street,  Strand  ;  or  to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lane, 
CORNHILL,  E.C.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on 
application. 


PAHIS. 

The  SATURDAY  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Batujue  ( near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli;  at  Lc 
KlOSQUE  Duperron,  Bou.evsri  des  Capucines,  and  Le  KlOSQUE 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T-.  DUNLOP  .  ,  % 

rneumatic  Tyres 


Have  become 
universal  for  Cycles ; 
they  possess 
equal  advantages 


for  Carriages 


TAGKS.  The  perfection  of  ease.— Absolutely  noiseless.— Reduction  in  draught  of 
of  a?  Tear  the  carriage -Suitable  to  the  roughest  roads. -Gife  no 
trouDie.— Appearance  of  wheel  practically  unaltered. — Can  be  fitted  to  e-r-;=^ngr  wheels. 

A  large  Exhibition  o/  Carriages.  bud  by  the  best  Coachbuilders.  and  each  fitted  srilh  thex 
*Jrrrs>  can  °*  *****  a-,  also  full  particulars  obtained  on  application  from 

The  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  Ltd., 

14  Regent  Street  (Waterloo  Place),  S.W. 


There  are  mines  and  mines. 
There  are  soaps  and  soaps. 
All  mines  are  not  gold  mines. 
All  soaps  are  not  YINOLIA. 


BURLINGTON  CARRIAGE  CO,,  LTD. 

BUILDERS  TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 

315-317  Oxford  Street,  W. 


Old  and  Aristocratic  Designs  reproduced  in  Steel  and 
Hickory  at  half  the  weight. 

Builders  of  FAMILY  OMNIBUSES 

For  most  County  FAMILIES. 


THREE  YEARS’  SYSTEM 

of  purchase  arranged  at  Cash  Prices. 


Specialty:  Light  Cob-sized  LANDAUS. 


315-317  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


EPPS’S  COCOAINE. 

COCOA-NIB  EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKE). 

The  choicest  roasted  nibs  broken-up  beans)  of  the  natural  Cocoa  on  being 
subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  give  forth  their  excess  of  oil,  leaving  for 
use  a  finely-flavoured  powder — li  Cocoaine,  ’  a  product  which,  when  prepared  with 
boiling  water,  has  the  consistence  of  tea,  of  which  it  is  now,  with  many,  beneficially 
taking  the  place.  Its  active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the 
needed  energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system. 


NO  END  OF  WORRY  SAYED  BY  USING 

STONE’S  TIME  SAVING 


For  keeping  in  order  all 


SPECIALITIES 


LETTERS.  PAPERS,  PAMPHLETS,  MUSIC,  sc. 

Sold  by  Stationery  everywhere.  Send  postcard  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Manufacturers 

HENRY  STONE  St  SON,  BANBURY. 

Special  Boxes,  Files,  and  Cabinets  made  to  order  for  a  vanity  of  pus  posts. 


“LANCET"  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions  Post  Frep 


“G.B.” 


FOR  KIDNEY  COMPI. '  .TS 
FOR  RHEUMATISM  A  GOUT. 


DIABETES 


48s.  PER  DOZEN. 

CARRIAGE  PAID. 


WHISKY, 


OF  THE  PROPRIETORS: 

GEORGE  RACK  &  CO. 

DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATE. 
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CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  THE  CLERGY  ORPHAN  CORPORATION, 

^  lor 


incorporated  society  for  providing 


HOMES  FOR  WAIFS  ARB  STRAYS. 


Presidents : 

The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York. 

MEANS  ADOPTED: 

(1)  Establishing  Small  Homes. 

(2)  Boarding-out. 

(3)  Emigration. 


Under  the  Patronage  of  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN.  .r*i 

president :  THE  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

UIce=1Pre8l6ent :  EARL  CRANBROOK. 

•treasurer  :  THE  REV.  CANON  ELWYN,  Master  of  the  Charterhouse. 

BOYS’  SCHOOL— St.  Thomas’s  Hill,  Canterbury, 

GIRLS’  SCHOOL— St.  John’s  Wood,  Marylebone. 


"This  Society  is -.i !  » -esy  gre,. 


HELP  URGENTLY  NEEDED  for  the  support  of 
over  2,200  Destitute  and  Orphan  Children  under 
the  Society’s  care,  and  to  enable  the  Executive  to  accept 

many  deserving  cases. 


The  Clergy  are  earnestly  asked  to  allow  the  Society  a 
share  in  the  Offertories  devoted  to  extra-parochial  objects, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  children  in  the  Homes  having  been 
accepted  on  their  recommendation. 

Contributions  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  E.  de 
M.  Rudolf,  Secretary. 


These  Schools,  founded  in  .749,  *!“ 

onh.t£^ 

aEes  0,  Eight  and  Twelve  (Bo^dee 
obtained  .he 

Secretary. 


:cretary. 

r  or.  Amvpp’ntieing’  Fund,  children  on  leaving  are 
By  means  of  an  Apprenticing  r  U1W’  .  l;r 

assisted  to  further  education,  or  to  make  a  start  in  life. 


sisieu  luiuhuli  - - - 

2,9,6  children  havnbeat,  admitted  ^  b»f  is  »[ 

s"S.S“So».fn„..d  Offertories  are 
earnestly  asked,  to  meet  greatly  increased  needs. 


Offices  of  the  Society,  The  Church  House,  Dean’s  Yard, 
Westminster,  S.W. 


rnestly  asicea,  10  meet  v . — 

As  a  proof  of  the  present  distress,  it  five 

though  the  numbers  m  the  b  1  1  candidates  seeking  admis- 

fftos  Sly  tr»  “  “  same  period,  of  whom  lh.  large 

^ajorTty  are  OrpSans  of  Benefited  Clergymen. 


ijoruy  arc  -  v  . 

A  Life  Donor  of  £10  10s,  or  an  Annual  Subscriber  of  £l  is,  » 
entitled  to  one  Vote  at  each  half-yearly  Election. 


Cheques  should  be  crossed  “  Lloyd’s  Bank,  Limited,  54 
St.  James’s  Street,  S.W.,”  and  made  payable  to  “  E.  de  M. 

Rudolf.” 


THE  ROYAL  ASSOLlAliUH  m  aid  ui 

the  deaf  and  dumb 


(St.  Saviour's  Church,  Lecture  and  Reading-Room), 

419  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


iiueu  ll»  Liiiv-  »  — -  "  . 

The  help  of  the  Clergy  is  earnestly  asked  to  assist  in  making  the 
work  of  these  Schools  more  widey  known. 


Bankers-Messrs.  DRUMMONDS,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

Rev.  H.  WESLEY  DENNIS,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

Offices— 62  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 


THE  NATIONAL  REFUGES 

FOR 

Homeless  and  Destitute  ..Children 


AND  TRAINING  SHIPS  “ARETHUSJL”  AND  “CHICHESTER.’ 

Founded  in  1843  b  «*  **  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS. 


Fatron-HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
President-THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 
Treasurer-S.  BRIGHT  LUCAS,  Esq.  (fn  lent.). 

1  Thf.  Rev.  Canon  MANSFIELD  OWEN,  M.  A. 
Hon.  Secretaries  |s  BRIGHT  LUCAS,  Esq. 

Secretary— Mr.  THOMAS  COLE. 

Bank-THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER,  Stratford  Place,  W. 


President.— The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  op  JERSEY,  G.C.M.G. 
Chairman  and  Treasurer.— W.  E.  HUBBARD,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman— C.  T.  WARE,  Esq. 

Secretary.— H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN,  Esq. 

Finance  and  Depntatinn  Seeret.ey-HENRY  c.  COPEEAND  Ere. 
Bankers.— Tnr  LONDON  a»n  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  214  High  Holton. 
London  Office-164  Shaftesbury  Avenue.  W.C. 


r,I„,.TC  ait  -rms  ASSOCIATION  are  to  promote  the  spiritual 
THfndlmpoTal  welfare  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb-about  2000  of  whom 
reside  in  London- by  the  following  means  . 


SCh°The  DEAF  and  DUMB  are  beyond  the  reach  of  all  ordinary 

ministerial  agency  for  in  the  sign 

"manual6 language.  This  Association  provides  at  present 
fifteen  sTrvSes  pe?  wfek  in  nine  parts  of  London,  bes.des  several 
other  occasional  ones. 


2.  _To  visit  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  their  own  homes 


,  _To  assist  Deaf  and  Dumb  persons  in  obtaining  employment. 

n _ HpQprvinP’  nec< 


-10  assist  L'CtU  cJ.11  LA  - r - 

_To  relieve,  either  by  gifts  or  loans  of  money,  deserving  necessitous 
Deaf  and  Dumb  persons. 


the  operations  of  the  society  consist  of 

X  The  Training  Ship  “Arethusa.”  |  Moored  at  Greenhithe, 

2.  The  “Chichester”  Tender.  I  on  the  Thame, 

3.  The  Boys’  Home,  Shaftesbury  House,  Shaftesbury  Avenue, 

4.  The  Boys’  Home,  Fortescue  House,  Twickenham. 

5.  The  Farm  School,  Bisley,  Surrey. 

6.  The  Shaftesbury  School,  Bisley. 

7.  The  Girls’  Home,  Sudbury,  near  Harrow. 

8  The  Girls’  Home,  Ealing. 

a  Fordham House WorkingBoys’  Home,  Shaftesbury  Avenue, 

xo.  Training  Ships’  Depot,  100  Ea^t ‘India  Dock  Road,  E. 


auu  in  — - 


aivy*  j  ‘  - - — - 

The  Committee  ask  whether  the  reader  will 
merit  for  the  great  blessing  of  hearing,  give  an  Annual  Subscription  to 

this  Society. 


,is  Society.  . 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS be 

-s,is^1.r*iSSaarEEE«^8^  w: 

cso 


NO  VOTES  REQUIRED. 

FORDS  are  GREATLY 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


(CRYSTAL  PALACE.— This  Week’s  Concerts,  Thursday 

^  and  Saturday  at  8.0.  GRAND  PROMENADE  CONCERTS.  Vocalists 
on  Thursday  :  Miss  Cumon  and  the  Schartan  Part  Singers.  On  Saturday  :  Miss 
Carlotta  Elliot  and  Mr.  Harper  Kearton.  Thousands  of  seats  and  Promenade  free. 
Reserved  Seats,  6d.  Saturday  Afternoon  at  3.0,  FOURTH  SATURDAY 
CONCERT.  Vocalists  :  The  Misses  Florence  and  Bertha  Salter.  Pianist,  Mdlle. 
Clothilde  Kleeberg.  The  Grand  Orchestra :  Conductor,  Mr.  August  Manns. 
Numbered  Seats,  2s.  and  4 s.  :  Unnumbered,  is. 

TJRURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL.— Sir  Augustus 

Ham's,  Lessee  and  Manager.— EVERY  EVENING,  at  7.30,  CHEER, 
BOiS,  CHEER!  by  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  Cecil  Raleigh,  and  Henry  Hamilton. 
Powerful  cast.  MORNING  PERFORMANCE  EVERY  SATURDAY,  at  1.30. 


("WENT  GARDEN  THEATRE.  Grand  Opera  Season 

(in  English).  Every  Evening,  at  7.45.  Morning  Performances,  Saturdays,  at 
T.45.  Box  Office  now  open. 


T.  GEORGE’S  GALLERY,  14  Grafton  Street,  Bond 

Street,  W  — NOW  ON  VIEW,  a  Series  of  Water  Colours  of  the  Tyrol  and 
itt  Italy,  by  W.  V .  Collins. — Admission,  including  Catalogue,  One  Shilling. 

PA  \\  INTER  SEASON.  At  the  Belgian  Monte  Carlo, 

hours  of  London,  you  find  sheltered  invigorating  climate,  good 
~*c»  a  CERCLE  DES  ETRANGERS,  with  Roulette,  Treme  et  Quarante,  &c 
ways  open,  and  h  gh-cla-^s  accommodation  at  10  francs  per  diem,  absolutely  ini 
elusive.  For  full  details,  address  M.  Jules  Crehay,  Secretary. 


rport. 


I  AMATEUR.  MECHANICS. — Instruction  daily  in  Car- 

pentpr.  Metal  V  ork,  Carving  and  Turning  ;  Ladies  or  Gents,  (any  age)  ;  al 
tools  provided.  Prospectus  free.— Syer,  Wilson  Street,  Finsbury,  London. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


OF  NORTH  WALES. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  „  _ _ _ 

, .  (A  Constituent  College  of  the  University  of  Wales.) 

[  [.plications  are  invited  for  the  Chair  of  Logic,  Philosophy,  and  Political  Economy 
bou  vacant  in  th  s  College.  Tne  Council  will  elect  on  December  18th.  Stipend1 
•  ®hare  of  fees  guaranteed  up  to  £50.  40  copies  of  the  Aprlicriion  and 
I  esumomals  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  undersigned  not  later  than  Monday,  Novem- 
>er  U  vThe  be  expected  to  enter  on  his  duties  at  the  beginning  of 

:  New  Year.  For  further  particu'ars  apply  to  s 

„  _  „  JOHN  EDWARD  LLOYD,  M.A  , 

Bangor,  Oct.  a.st,  ,895.  Secretary  and  Registrar. 


DAVOS,  SWITZERLAND. 

[FDUCATONAL  home  for  delicate  girls 

in  an  English  Medical  Man's  family.  Large  airy  house  in  its  own  grounds  in 
IswiucrUnd  ****  heaJth  t«o ft.— Address  Mrs.  Whvte,  Villa  P.ul,  Davos  Dorf, 


SHIPPING. 


iUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

TAP LES , *S U EZ^and  CO LO >Vb O !  “  ^YMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 


Ianagert ; 


f  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  )  xx**A 

ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  }  Fenchurch  A°  nu"  Londor. 


For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Lranch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


)RIENT  COMPANY’S  YACHTING  CRUISES. 

pi«Uf^LS3S^»d^!IAN1A’"  3877  ,OM  "***;  “d  “GARONNE."  38*  tons 
A^SySSSST  U,C  WEST  WD‘A  ,5LA*DS-  Bernlda.  4c,  leaving  ,5th  January. 
[For  MOROCCO.  SldLV.  PALESTINE,  and  EGYPT,  leaving  20th  February,  returning  17th 
[For  south  OF  SPAIN.  GREECE.  CONSTANTINOPLE.  4c.  leaving  3.«  March,  returning 

[  Fur  SICILY.  VENICE.  Corfu.  Algeria.  4c.  leaving  aand  April,  returning  ,*h  May. 

String  Band.  Electric  Light.  Electric  Beils.  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  High-dass  Cuisine 

{  andEtTsO  N .  Tn  D  E  RSO  N  &  CO.  }  '  H“d  O^-^nchurch 

llto^?/c^rs^iTs.U-5  F“Ch“Ch  Ara“-  E  C-  «  to  the  Wes, 

and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

KTV^rY>  GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  BRINDISI,) 

every  for, mght. 

INJCK  and  BRINDISI  to  EGYPT  and  the  EAST  every  three  wee’. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 

officei' L'-adenf“"  s>-.  EC-,- 


INSURANCE. 


T  SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS 

HE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  FIRE. 
_  ,  .£f*r  1803.— 1  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

Subscnoed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-np,  £300,000.  Total  Funds  over  £1  eoo  000. 
_ E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General MaZag'cT' 

ESTABLISHED  1824.  TOTAL  FUNDS  EXCEED  £4,000,000.  ESTABLISHED  IMA 

SCOTTISH  UNION  AND  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

^  ^£i?3 ^"°^-3LsLst!  Andrew0 ^qu^re^eVunburgh.8  St* 

Secretary  J.  K.  Macdonald.  Actuary— Colin  M‘Cuaig.  F.F.A. 

Ge rural  Manager — A.  Duncan 
„  ,  _  IiIFE  INSURANCE. 

Early  Bonus  Scheme.  (E.  B.)  The  following,  among  other  special  advan¬ 
tages,  apply  to  ordinary  PoUcies  issued  under  this  Scheme.  Besides  being  pa  yable 

Tjv  u’aV  -y  °“  Pr0°f  °f  death  and  tltlC'  the>'  “**  at  tlu  eKi  °J  tkriC  ye*™  from 

Entitled  to  rank  for  Bonus  Additions ;  Indisputable  on  the  ground  of  Errors  or 
Omissions  ;  TV  orld-W  ide  without  Extra  Charge  ;  and  kept  in  force,  wholly  or 
partially,  even  in  case  of  N  on-payment  of  Premium. 

Special  Bonus  Scheme.  (D.  B.)  Under  this  Scheme  Profit  Policies  are 
issued  at  I^on-Projit  Rates ,  and  share  in  the  profits  when  the  premiums  received, 
accumulated  at  4  per  cent  compound  interest,  amount  to  the  Sum  Assured.  Policies 
of  this  class  which  have  for  the  first  time  become  entitled  to  rank  for  Bonus  have 
received  Additions  at  the  rate  of  £10  per  cent,  be.-.des  a  further  progressive 

addition  of  £1  per  cent  per  annum. 

„  .  EIRE  INSURANCE. 

Almost  a.,  descriptions  of  Property  insured  on  the  most  favourable  conditions, 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  1835. 

ASSETS,  £2,000,000, 

No  Agents  Employed.  No  Commission  Paid. 
Expenses  only  4i2  %  of  income. 


The  Society’s  SMALL  EXPENSE  RATE 

insures  GREAT  REDUCTION  OF  PREMIUM. 

The  following  are  the  rates  ol  abatement  of  premium  for  the  current 
year,  on  Policies  of  five  years’  standing  and  upwards. 

FIRST  SERIES. 

Policies  28-60  years  in  force 

SECOND  SERIES. 

Policies  16-28  ditto 

THIRD  SERIES. 

Policies  5-16  ditto 

FOURTH  SERIES. 

Commenced  10th  May,  1895. 


71  % 


56% 


41% 


FOR  PROSPECTUS,  ETC.,  APPLY  TO  THE  ACTUARY, 

13  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 


Note.  Assurance  at  a  reduced  premium  from 
commencement  may  be  obtained 
under  the 

ONE-FOURTH  CREDIT  SYSTEM. 
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o0  7sq4.  savs  in  a  leadin g  article  on 

"™ be  tb,°l 

LIFE —CECOIPMT  of  MW 

Ouarantees .Five  per  cent. 
Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR  _ 

n  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Sett 

mthmX Z Business  Capita,  undone  Contract. 

CUMULATED  FUNDS  £«, OOO, OOO. 

.  ,  t-» _ nffirp.s. 


books. 


general  Literature.  post  ree  on  application. 


Literature.  ree  on  application. 

„  SOTHEHAN  &  CO.,  Booksellers, 
',40  STBSND,  W.O.,  ...  sr  PICCDkOV.  ve 


- -  ncT  fob  AMERICAN  BOOKS^ 

n  p.  PUTNAM’S  S°NS,  PUBLISHERS^  +  g 

PUBL  CATALOGUE  sent  on  application.  — 


r  tVip  Rnmch  Offices,  or  to 

sssssr zzZ"*  %  r* 

D.  C.  HAlaDEMAg  pnrnhilL  London,  E.C. - 


vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 


SWORD  AND  SONG. 


17  &  18  Comnm.  - - 

HOIBOM  bars,  bonbon,  E.C. 


BY 

R  MOUNTENEY-JEPHSON, 

Author  of  “A  Pink  Wedding,  &c. 


FOUNDED  1848. 

£20,000,0° O. 

Ty VESTED  FUFDS_ 


Author  ol  A  rm.  "  - - =  ■ 

- - -  ■  S1MPKIN,  MXii5Iiir5^^ON’  KENT  &  C°-’ 

Now  ready,  Sjdr  'd'xTrttlf  iSi'DriP'  BV  3-  LADY- 

_ — i — — — — "" ™ "" — i  _  .V.  UorV  OS. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  CULU  - - 

u  HALFORD  &  CO. 

70  S  11  Palmerston  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 

_ _  T  ONHON.” 


4DON  :  bliVirivA^,  ATX 

'  A  N,»  Coloured  Book,  paper  beds,  doth  back,  as 

NONSENSE— for  Somebody,  Any  o  V 

or  Everybody,  particularly  the  Baby-Bo  y. 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  A.  NOBODY. 

.  .  a,  mad  laugh  is  more  than  ever 


Telegraphic  Address:  “  MONITOR,  LONDON. 

r  Qeiith  African  Gold  Mining, 
Huvers  and  sellers  of  So  nrices  guaran- 

Large  buyers  an  Close  market  prices  g 

Land,  and  Exploration  share  ■  ^  opened  for  settlement 

teed.  Low  Co».*»|°  ««=•  ,  6M  paid  directly  accounts 

in  three  months,  if  desirea. 
are  closed. 


written  and  Illustraieu  uy  - -  ^  there 

mens  of  drollery  f  ^ildren,  and  highly  alt}use,°  }Lrmless  and  deals 
the  criticism  of  dfa  cHure^  *  altogether  harmun, 

Lloyd’s  News.  —  „ 


d”  WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON  &  CO., 
Lot. don  .  ^  Paternoster  Buildinos* 


"ec05e ' ,  ■ -w- — 

Strut  for  ear  ttltcttd  tut  f  s/l,f 

u  HALFORD  &  c0,j 

atmerston  buiedings,eondon,e  c. 

70  &  71  0/  p»;,a  K«^ 

-References  tn  all  l  , 


X>  A/  - -  ^  [|T— 

ICK’S 


- ^-nVrnATIONALE'^ OFCOLlSrY  EX- 

mUT  HRTfUN  AND  RAIIUNALiD*  Explosions  at  the 

’SfSS «  Lte^rpf e, 

and  West  Stanley  Collieries.  Y  an  £xpl0sive  Agent. 

La  Engineer ;  Author^  Joa  WRIGHT^CO.  ^  &  c0. 

London  :  ^MPKIN,  MARSHAL^H^^  ^  Fifth  Avenue_ 

Nfw  York  :  HIRS - —  WfmTTP 


the  best 
baking  powder 

IN  THE 
WORLD. 


pWDER 


THE 

SURGICAL  AID  SOCIETY. 

««  ©dire— SALISBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON.  E.C. 


president: 

L.  parl  OF  ABERDEEN 
The  Right  Honyhe  EARL  or 


*  jfOVEMBEE  1893. 

TRAFALGARtDAY.  ByALOURNO^CiLARL^Sw.NnDRt-^  Right  Hon.  W.  E 

.»f  ^gs^Krr,“- " sir  Are“" 


ne  j-vi^axw  -  _ _ 

SfS&c&g®g3SBn&& 

disease.  - — r  *rcl  ,pTrn 


non  uj  «... - 

disease.  ttRc  i  fnT  TO  THE  AFFLICTED 

"srrs— . 


i9,io8  Appliances  given  in  1894- 


Annual  Subscription  of  x«u  °r  ^  m;  the  number  of  Letters 

entitles  to  Two  contribution. 

increasing  in  proportion  to  amount  and  wiU 

SUBSCRlPnONS  and^yONAjTIONS^e^earneatb  Co.,  Lombard 

be  thankfully  receive^^y^  ^  Qffice  of  lhe  Society. 

Street,  or  y  ‘  „,^u4Dn  r  treSSIDER,  Secretary. 


!0LVIN,  • _ _  ■ - - 

. .-SAMPSON  L°W,  MA«SONi°nJ^ 

_  11 - . .  Tr^.iviepnbtnCt.) 


Price  One  Shilling  ncL  £  W. 

THE  INVESTORSJEV 

com 


LUi»  ,  . 

•  •  Tnrlfev  and  in  China. 

g;XS  V  on  lhe  Mming 

Market  Gamble.  ^  Grand 

^"kKmSm 

B ri ti sh  Agrkultur a^Returns . 

Se'^rmba  Harvest  and  the  Canadian 

Pacific  Rall*a?’randcWldren  of  the 
The  Children  and  Granacm  u 

Fou;ss^:»!^ 

_ _  yittt  cn\T 


MBER  NUivus^. 

New  Zealand  its  own  Banker. 

l|ESStayryRaiiwry  Con 

of  Montevideo. 

Gas  Company  Stocks.  Compa 

SJ-ffS?- 

Tk.BSfrfT.'.pe*  ud  I-e.de 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S  LIST 

NOTICE 

THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE  for 

November  1895,  contains,  among  other  articles  of 
interest The  Madonna  of  a  Day.  By  L.  Dougall. 
Chaps.  VII. -XIII— Breaking  the  Line — My  First  “Kill  ” 
— Pitt’s  Favourite  Niece  —  Times  to  Die— and  Scylla  or 
Chary bdis  ?  By  Rhoda  Broughton.  Chaps.  XIV. -XV. 


OSGOOD,  McILVAINE  &  CO.’S  New  Publications, 

Thomas  Hardy’s  New  Novel. 

JUDE  THE  OBSCURE 

By  THOMAS  HARDY. 

With  Frontispiece  Etching  and  Map.  cloth  extra,  6s. 


NEW  WORKS  NOW  READY. 

LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  FITZGERALD  TO 

FANNY  KEMBLE  (1871-1883!.  Edited  by  William  Aldis  Wright, 
D.C.L.  With  Portraits.  In  1  voL,  small  crown  8vo,  6s. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  MRS.  DE  MORGAN. 

Edited  by  her  Daughter,  Mary  A.  de  Morgan.  In  1  voL,  large 
I  _ crown  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

I  PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  NOTABLE 

■  PEOPLE  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.  By  The  Hon.  Charles  K. 

I  Tuckerman.  With  portrait.  In  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  21s. 

NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS’. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  YELLOW  WAVE.  By  Kenneth 

Mackay,  Author  of  “  Out  Back,"  &c.  In  1  voL,  crown  8vo,  6s. 
NOW  READY. 

THE  DESIRE  OF  THE  MOTH.  By  Capel 

Vane.  In  2  vols.,  crown  8vo. 


NOW  READY. 

NORMANSTOWE.  In  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 


London  :  RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  St. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  W.  L.  COURTNEY. 

NOVEMBER. 

ILLIBERAL  LIBERALISM.  By  W.  S.  Lilly. 

THE  BURNS  AND  DUNLOP  CORRESPONDENCE.  Bv  L.  M.  Roberts. 
SECTARIAN  CRITICISM.  Bv  Prof.  Karl  Pearsok. 

BRAHMANISM  AND  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  BELIEF.  By  Vamadeo 
Shastri. 

BOOK-COLLECTING  AS  A  FINE  ART.  By  Julian  Moore 
THE  AFGHAN  ALLIANCE.  By  E.  Kav  Robinson. 

PRISONERS  ON  THE  MOVE.  Bv  E.  R.  Spearman. 

THE  NEW  STUDY  OF  CHILDREN.  Bv  Prof.  Sully. 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  WORKING-CLASS  HOMES.  By  H.  M 
Boupas,  Q.C. 

IOW  CUBA  MIGHT  HAVE  BELONGED  TO  FRANCE.  By  Madame 

CO  LM  ACHE. 

VEGETARIANISM.  By  T.  P.  Smith.  M  B. 

IOW  TO  COUNTERACT  THE  PENNY  DREADFUL.  '  By  Hugh  Chis¬ 
holm. 

HE  BEGINNINGS  OF  A  REPCBLIC.-I.  By  Albert  D.  Vandam. 

HE  SULTAN  AND  HIS  HAREM.  By  Richard  Dayev. 

CHAPMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

Edited  by  OSWALD  CRASFURD. 

NOVEMBER. 

Ill  THE  HOLLOW  OF  THE  HILLS.  (Conclusion.)  By  Bret  Haste, 
MIDSUMMER  NIGHT  -  COURTING,  i  v  A  .  H  el  HamE 
In  ILLUSION  LOST.  By  Joseph  Strange. 

1 1 C  K  V  Bl KIN 

;ER  STORY  AND  HIS.  By  Frances  E.  Huntley. 

It/ITING  I  HE  I 

IfcTE  AND  PETE.  By  Lien  Phillpotts. 

1  HARD  WOMAN,  i  ... 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  London. 


A  LIMITED  NUMBER  ONLY  PRINTED. 

[PREHISTORIC  PEEPS.’ 

By  EDWARD  T.  REED. 

From  PUNCH. 

IIessrs.  BRADBURY,  AGNEW  &.  CO.,  Ltd.,  will  issues  unique  and 
lly  printed  Edition,  limited  in  number,  of  the  Series  of  these  delightfully 
liorous  Drawings,  contributed  to  “  PUNCH”  by  E.  T.  REED,  on 

['ember  7. 

Rach  of  the  Drawings  is  enclosed  in  a  Bordering  designed  by  the  Author. 
Ihe  impressions  are  being  taken  from  the  Original  Blocks  on  the  finest 
Re  Paper,  with  handsome  margins. 

I  he  Volume  will  be  issued  in  a  highly  characteristic  binding.  Price  18s. 
[opies  should  now  be  ordered  from  the  Booksellers  so  as  to  secure  them. 


8,  9,  and  10  Bouverie  Street,  London. 


Bring  immediately  included  in  the  New,  Revised,  and  ottly  Uniform 
Edition  of  the  Wessex  Novels  upon  its  first  puklieation  in 
book  form.  [ READY  THIS  DA  Y. 


FIRST  UNIFORM  AND  COMPLETE 
EDITION  OF 

THOMAS  HARDY’S  NOVELS, 

Each  Novel  is  Revised  by  the  Author,  and  contains  a  Preface  specially 
prepared  for  this  Edition.  The  Frontispiece  Etchings  are  by  H. 
Macbeth-Raeburn.  Each  volume  includes  a  Map  of  “  the  Wessex 
of  the  Novels,"  drawn  by  the  Author.  Large  crown  8vo,  handsomely 
bound,  cloth  extra,  gilt  tops,  6s.  each. 

Novo  Ready. 

THE  WOODLANDERS. 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  NATIVE. 

TWO  ON  A  TOWER. 

FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD. 

THE  MAYOR  OF  CASTERBRIDGE. 

A  PAIR  OF  BLUE  EYES. 

TESS  OF  THE  D'URBERVILLES. 


Complete  Catalogue  post free  on  application. 

London  :  OSGOOD,  McILVAINE  &  CO.,  45  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


Messrs.  MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S 

NINE  NEW  NOVELS. 


Crown  8vo.  6s. 

RED  ROWANS.  By  Mrs.  F.  A.  Steel, 

Author  of  “  Miss  Stuart's  Legacy,"  &c. 

Standard.—"  Mrs.  Steel’s  book  is  healthy  and  well  written,  full  of  rational 
optimism  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  poor  human  nature." 

Liberal. — “  The  work  of  a  very  skilful  mistress  in  the  art  of  fiction.” 

Daily  Chronicle. — “  Judge  it  by  what  canons  of  criticism  you  will,  the  book  is  a 
work  of  ait.” 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  CROOKED  STICK,  OR  POLLIE’S 

PROBATION.  By  Rolf  Boldrewood. 

A thcrurum. — “  It  is  decidedly  well  written,  and  full  of  shrewd  observations  and 
attractive  passages.  ’ 

Daily  Nrars. — “A  breezy,  gallant  tale,  well  imagined,  well  written.” 
li  hitchall  Rcvierv. — “  ‘The  Crooked  Stick  *  will,  we  imagine,  maintain,  if  it  dot' 
not  enhance,  the  reputation  of  Australia’s  popular  novelist.” 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  LONG  VACATION.  By  Charlotte  M. 

YONGE,  Author  of  "  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  &c. 

Literary  World.—  '  Her  power  of  endowing'  her  characters  with  reality,  and 
making  us  believe  m  their  actual  existence  is  as  strong  as  ever.” 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  SON  OF  THE  PLAINS.  By  Arthur 

Paterson,  Author  of  “A  Man  of  His  Word,"  “The  Daughter  of 
the  Nez  Perc6s,”  &c. 

Whitehall  Review. — “  The  author  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  work  that  will 
rank  high  among  high-class  fiction,  and  as  a  wholesome  book  for  boys,  nothing  will 
be  more  eagerly  welcomed.  " 

Scotsman.—"  A  better  story  of  lose  and  adventure,  specially  adventure,  neither 
boy  nor  man  has  any  need  to  desire.” 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  HERONS.  By  Helen  Shipton. 

Publisher*  Circular. — "  An  admirably  told  story  of  a  prodigal  son  ,  ,  .  interesting 
throughout.’  • 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  ANTONIA.  By  Miss 

F.  E.  Phillips. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  YOUTH  OF  PARNASSUS,  and  other 

Stories.  By  Logan  Pearsall  Smitil 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

WILD  ROSE,  A  I  ale  of  the  Mexican  Frontier. 

By  Francis  Francis. 

Crow  n  8vo,  6s. 

THE  HORSEMAN  S  WORD.  By  Neil  Roy. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  London. 
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MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  LIST. 


Meson.  ^ 

TXZZVSl  LETTERS. 

SJ°">  /  11  Edition  on  Hand-made  Paper,  demy  8vo,  25s-i 

Note— A  Small  E  ^,;u  als0  be  published.  _ 


MR.  FREDERIC  HARRISON'S  NEW  WORK. 

Studies  in  Early  Victorian  Literature. 

By  FREDERIC  HARRISON  M.A., 

Author  of  “  The  Choice  of  Books,  &c. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  ios.  6d.  \R»d,  «■ 


WOT»s.-»« will  also  be  puDiisneu.  ^  _ _ _ _ _ _ — ' 
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Numerous  Notes.  -  *  -  ~  - T2" 


Idyll  unaer  ‘"“it  ure  illustrations,  iwo  J 

tnd  amDHiou..  -  With  numerous  Photogravur  „  i 

7:;::^  -»<»*'■,*£  Kffl  t  MEM0MSOT3ASH0NAiANL„S  ~ 

STOLEN  BACILLUS,  b  /  vol,  crown  800,  6,  NlLE  SPRINGS.  By 

feiU  new  ROMANCE.  THE  LAND  Ul?  AM  recently  British  Commissioner 

M  eMc“elU  -THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN  ;  o;.  The 


rplli  __THE  SORROWS  Ur  ’  By’ Marie 

CoRELLi.^”I<Crowa  Svo^s.^Fimt^MitKuij^S^^.^P^  e^>c«U Copies  ^nearly 
fxtu°sted°.f  St®  She  Press. 


®Y  FLASH  of  SUMMER.  By  Mrs.  W 

MrS*KCC1S?*Aulr  of  “  Aunt  Anne."  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

XV*  _ -.-r-f-x  TT1  TV  T  1 


at  Uganda.  With  numerous  Illustrations  anu 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  , 

iutho^of  “TheWislfNovel."  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  as.  6d.  ^  | 


Author  of  “The  English  Novel,  dec.  ^  ■  '  V 

BENJAMIN.  JOWETT,oMasteLof  BjfcoUJ 

Personal  Memoir.  Hy  ,  r  j 

Studies,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3s.  _  . 


^‘^No^ads^mUire^ivere^ever  better^worth^recounting^tha^i^ar^^  0^^^  pulses 

tElHEtHohonotS 

SECOND  EDITION.  Tave- 

S  Baring’-Gould.— NOEMI :  a the  Roar  of 

“  An^unquestlon^bly  in^eFf  Stj^gseason,  ^orTt°^<^ntainsl|me1Schma^e^  at  least  who 

savour  of  th«  ““j^and  thVoughout  thts  book  th«3«^^  °^{aster  of  Hutcheon, 

SffiTSTlSSU-  and  chivahlc  promgonmt,  Jam  s 

nHuFwhich^clCoo8^a^°^^a°l^^'1'hi°r'iing^" tnbe  *  N°bleSS/>a/)’' Af'aff  Gazette. 


Studies,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 

Granville  Fell.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  - 


Granville  Fell.  Crown  8vo,  corn,  5-  r.r.TTXin 

H«ws,ies» 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  Fcap,  4t°> 


With  numerous  Illustrations,  reap,  4-,  OTTPF 

CYCLING  FOR  HEALTH  AND^PLEASURE. 

By  L.  H.  P«™.  1^8,0,  cloth,  as.  6d. 

Champion  1892-3*4-  3IU<1 


campion  X892-3-4.  '  .  „  _  BUke  of  Monkshalton.” 

3s.  6d. 
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cnotto  wmen 
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i;= ^ss^sssS--!  -  « » 

and  vivid  sympathy.  .  •  • 

written  one/' — Speaker.  __  _..,T>nnr»v  GHXIfJr^l 


May  also  be  had.  in  2  vols.,  3  illustrations  separately,  5  -  parts  x.  to 

KSSSs-STbSST^L  a  »-*  s““"  p““ 

simile  Pages  of  the  M3.  ^  -  ^-r.c-T 


Its  Origin  u‘“=“  Mc  Demy  8vo,  12s. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  MISSION  OF^ST, 

CHRONICLE ’of’  THE  ENGLISH  ^RENEDKTINI 

ssstfs  sa  & 


and  vivid  sympauiy.  .  • 

written  one.”  Speaker.  TjnrvK  OF  NURSERY  SONGS 

s-  “s*ffiSS!dSr .  ofSt 

.  HISTORY  OF  THeIomSsET  CARTHUSIANS.  B 

SB ^aSWS^-SSK a . ««»  *« «•  A  HKTOB 

byMSconstable  _  ,rrncr  This  Vol.  has^x^  pag^l^  ^  fi.  Thompson,  and^J  Prf°EngUnd  generally. 


numerous  notes.  w 

by  Messrs.  Constable.  CHRISTMAS  VERSE. 

H.  C-Beechm%-AB00AKri  1|lumtId  b>.  w.»c»..  c— 

Svo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  ss.  _  f  christ  from  the  Middle  Ages 

S  A*  f"fX°h  «  h,«  P™,ri  for  .h=  6.»  «“'■  - - 


Margaret  E.  T ®ntoi  Charter  House.  w^k 

byMihe  autBor^siste^^Dss  L  ^  T^homi^on^and^wdl  generally. 

antiquarians,  espectally  of  Somers  Bein„  2I6  She 

COGITATIONES  CON  Cl  ON  AL 

Sermon  Reflection  «<  Summa  Theologica  ,  r  u  ^  promptu: 

i.-.  -1"  ■ 

for  Preachers,  &c.  K  .  illustrating  t 


0-S)  a  few  of  which  are  here  ~  FAIRY  TALES 

S.  Baring-GOldd-  0Lar  ng  Go  D  With  numerous  Illustrations  by 

gsasuf^  — -  - » *“• 


8«sa* 


l  ."Ac  Parts  1.  w  ■'v****»  " 

for  Preachers,  Kc.  s  illustrating  t 

THE  DARK  AGES  :  A ^  Series  H 

^  D' 


SECOND  SEBII^  TAL£S.  Trans- 

w.  m.  ssxrs® 

'£fifrS.SLPTS--d  r-»»  _ _ 


‘.  i  n  T)C.L.  Illustrated  by  ii“ua‘ 

.  ECYPTIAN  decorative 
W.  M.TFlinders  Petr.e.-MY. ^  with  „„ 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  —  ^  — 


Fifth  Edition,  witn  au  x 

o-uc  htSTORY  AND  FATE  OF  SACRILEGE. By 

THE  HIST  Edited,  in  P“*J  IF?-®  -t'^nd  an  introductory  E 

^ec  tedT  ^Wit  h  u  r  c  h”  o  f^Eng'l  AHP*°<r  our  A  E  di c  g" 

s^aKsrssr; » •*•  ** 

M-a-  Dri  s  g,„di,  .„>■  t.  toi 


A  IN  X  •  •  , 

Crown  Svo.  3s.6d.  MrS.  McCUNN. 

Mrs  McCunn. — JOHN  KNUa.  y  {Leadersof Religion. 

With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  •  nr  ATpD_ 

E-  wtKans.  Crown  8V0.5S- 


-  r  r  L.  F.S.A.,  sometimi 

By  the  Rev.  ^rS^dS^^j^cSJJxH  CENTU 

■  —  FIs 
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Messrs.  IM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS’ 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND  EDITI°N.  NOW  READY. 

JOHN  STUART  BLACKIE  ■  a  Bio- 


-.Kffljssss: 

_ _  Daily  Chronicle. 


THIRD  edition,  now  ready 

TH1TABLE-TALK  OF  SHIRLEY.  Reminis- 

Ros^Iti  B^rHFTdeVThaCkeray’  DiSraeH> 

Skelton  cl  t’t  n  n Huxey’  Tyndall,  and  others.  By  John 
n  cL  TON’  CR  *  LL  D‘  DemX  8vo.  with  a  Frontispiece,  ;s.  6d. 

Ur.  Skfcltnn*c  ^  . 


*‘Dr  ci  i,  .  1  '  1  . .  ^wmopiece,  7s.  bd. 

considerable  across 

Westminster  Gazette. 


_  _  „  SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL’S  NEW  WORK 

P0£ThMERIDIANA  :  Afternoon  Essays.  By 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  Bart  vr  p  %  ..  r  J  ' 

Noontide  Essays,"  “Life  of  W  hV  •  ,  Author  of  "Meridiana: 

Post  8vo,  6s  H’  SmUh>  “  A  Duke  of  Britain,”  &c. 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.S  LIST, 


mA "  PU‘”  °r  w- 


Tijr  -  -  _  _  animals.  8vo,  21s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOSEPH  WOLF 

animal  painter. 


By  A.  H.  PALMER 
Author  of  “  The  Life  of  Samuel  Palmer.” 


In  :  VOL,  imperial  Svo,  pp.  l8oo,  £*  2S.  in  cloth  ;  or  £2  I2,  ed  in 

LONGMANS'  GAZETTEER  OF  THP  wn'S 

Edited  by  George  G.  Chisholm  M  \  f  11  .  WORLD  - 

graphical  and  Statistical  Societies.  ’  ‘  "V’  B-S*  FeIIow  of  th«=  Royal  Geo- 


NEW  BOOK  BY  F.  J.  WHISHAW. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  wnnn<?  p  •  t  , 

Articles  and  Sketches.  By  Fred.  J.WhTshaw  UU‘US<  RePnnted 


Bear- Among  the  Wood  Goblins-UnbaptLed Spirits-A WitX  ~  Well  cURed 


With  Portrait  and  5  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  ros.  6d. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’. 

SOME  MEMORIES  OF  PARIS.  By  F 

Adolphus.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  ' 


▼n  .  ^  -  0  AUU:>ira«ons.  Crown  8vo.  ios  6d 

DARWIN,  AND  AFTER  DARWIN-  r 

Of  the  Dani  inian  Theory  tndnT,-  ^ ”  1IN  :  an  Exposition 

DeoRge  John  Romanes  M.,f  LL  d”  °F  £0f.tD"wu>fa  Qu«*»°ns.  By 
WLMAN  QUESTIONS  :  Heredity  and  Uriihy  ’  ^  1L  pOST-DAR- 


Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d. 

MEPSffiAE°,NM  fOR  ^SENIOR  STUDENTS 


- -  Scotsman. 


-  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

CHAPTERS  IN  AN  ADVENTUROUS  LIFE  • 

CE“c6  “  By  E.  M  Church  wi,s 

Photogravure  Portrait.  Demy  Svo,  ios.  6d.  ’  ’  W  ith 


for  a  long  tim P‘ece  of  bi°SFaphy  "e  have  come  across 


THIS  DAY  IS  PUBLISHED. 

the  SAVIOUR  IN  THE  ■  NEWER  LIGHT  • 

a  Present  Dav  Studo  /-e-  ..  „  „  avrui.  . 


Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. ;  or  with  Answers,  4s  6d 

ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA  Bv  T  w  wr 

M.A..  formerly  Fellow  ofGon^U  i£d  r-  n  }  W‘  ''  ELSFORD, 
P.  .Mayo,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  S? Cpi?S<i’  C^mbndSe,  and  C.  H. 
Assistant  Masters  at  Harrow  School.  '  b  J  s  c°Hege,  Cambridge, 


Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  STORY  OF  ULLA,  and  Other  Tales  B 


“  S„lri.a,  ,  .  ~ul“or  01  Phra  the  Phcenician,"  &c  1 

throughout,  and  will  be  Mgerl^readby  lirwho^akeit'  upf’ entertaininS 


Crown  8vo,  6s. 

TOSEPHINE  CREWE:  a  Novel.  By  Hrsen  M. 

I(  *T*i  1  1  •  .  .  .  .  .  ■  f 


Boclton.  .  _ 

.  "  T,le  hook  is  of  the  highest  literary  merit,  and  som-  nf  th.  ■ 

.merest,  are  dramatically  and  thoughtfully  rep^em“i°L^,g;““ons-  °f  thrilling 


With  13  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

ISB  FR’S^  SON.  A  Novel  of  New  York.  By 


rHr  ™'tP.T™'  N0TE  Bv  s-  r'  croc“tt. 

*****  °j  Grippy. 


NOW  READY,  PRICE  SIXPENCE. 

LONGMAN'S  MAGAZINE.— November. 


Standard  Edition  in  Half-Crown  Volumes. 

jEORGE  ELIOT’S  WORKS 

NQW  Ready-  DANIEL  DERONDA,  Vols.  I.  and  II. 


OLD  MR.  TREDGOLD.  By  Mrs. 

Oliphant.  Chaps.  xxi.-xxiv 
AMONG  THE  KELPERS  By  D 
J.  Robertson. 

a  WITCH  !  A  WITCH  1  By  Fred. 
Wish  aw. 

THROUGH  THE  IRON  GATES  IN 
A  P AIR-OARED  GIG.  By  H  A. 

G  WYNNE. 


T0SsNI,MISSK  B>W- 

PALLINSBURN  GULL  POND.  By 

A  r i  rVir?RS0'v  Graham. 

C“K.„EXTER,OR-  %  L. 
aiI2L!1!'£°et“sb'r-  By 


price  one  shilling  monthly." 

THE  BADMINTON  MAGAZINE 

OF  RDnomo  x  am _ 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE.  | 

No.  4.  November,  1895. 


No.  961.  NOVEMBER  1895.  2s.  6d, 


CONTENTS. 

™P  HEAVEDNW  By  ^‘Mona  Mac, can  “ 

BAoS^irSi. ** A  SPOHT.  Bya 
is™  B^e0ND  TREE  SHAL1-  FLOURISH."  r, 

'E  UEVSIN-SURAIGLE. 

^OREIGNER.  Chaps.  LVIII.-L.X1V. 

OFESSOR  BLACKIE. 

INT  MARY’S  LAKE  (YARROWL  Rv  I  « 

ND^ IN  * TH E 1  *H f  a  v't  KURUISTAN’  By  Waltk^B.  Harris. 
LEGISLATE?  LANDS:  SHOULD  THE  GOVERNMENT 


Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke- 


TLLJAM  BLACKWOOD  SONS.  Edinburgh  and  London. 


FOX  HUNTING, 

Illustrated  by  Stanley  Berkeley.  ! 

THE  SHOT-GUN  IN  NORWAY  c, 

Illustrated  by  A.  Thorburn  aid  N  J  Gibb  S  l*  H®nry  P°t«nger,  Bart. 
A  NIGHT’S  NETTING  th.  u  re 

Illustrated  by  H.  G.  Massey  A.K^.E  J°hn  Scott‘M°nta8rue,  M.P- 
AMONG  THE  SEA-BIRDS. 

Illustrated  from  Photographs  B*  Lodge- 

FOOTBALL. 

RACING  IN  1895.  C  B  PrT- 

Illustratcd  by  C.  D.  Giles.  Alfred  E.  Watson 

OLD  SPORTING  PRINTS. 

illustrated.  Hedley  Peek. 

AFTER  THE  WILD  DEER  ci„  ,  u 

Illustrated  by  Charles  Whympcr  ^  J°hn  EdwardS-Mo*S,  Bart. 

AN  AUTUMN  HOLIDAY.  Sll.an  r  . 

Illustrated  by  Trevor  Haddon.  =>usan,  Countess  of  Malmesbury. 
the  AMERICA  CUP. 

Illustrated  by  R.  T.  Pritchett.  H.  Horn 

NOTES  by  “RAPIER.’’ 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  4  CO.,  London  and  New  York. 
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AND  RECENT  net  cash.  _ 


NEW  AND  RECENT  ^^^-^ShiUtogs,  net  cash. 

Two  v olumes,  svo,  with  -p.  "“SX  A  PCS.  By  H  ASTINGS  RaSH- 

The  Unwer£iesofE^e,  ^  M1„  of  HerlM  «*. 

ML  ’  Voi.  I.  ^ 

VOL  n.;  ran  n. 

nrice 


VOL  II.;  ratt  II.  ^  shi,Iings  and  Spence,  net  castn 

March  1518,  and  m  English  RD  Surmaster  of  St.  Pauls  sc 

Notes,  by  J.H.LUPiu-  .  - - . - - .  oPven  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

Cambridge.  _  vr^f+i^QVrit).  price  Sev  _  1\  If  f\ 


-  [5IB' a,,  ,  rTm-nM,  R.D..  Sutmaster  01 

Notes,  by  J.  H.  LUPIO-  ,  - - . .  oPven  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

Crown  Svo,  with  rotu.it,  ami gy 

t*sssdMSA&~s:j=S£r„  ...  ... 


"::Ushed,  *« sme  Auth°r' 

_ 


Lectures  and  Essays  on  u  jei  T^TT^TFive  Shillings.  TTJ’forl  Kv 

Extra  fear-  J  ,  various  Scholars.  Edited  by 

Latin  Prose  E/™ms -^Cort 

GEORGE  G.  RAMSA  ,  ■  orice  Ten  ShiUings,  net  cash.  ^  r - ^ 


j  ir,i/ 1/ / 1/  ei.  »  -  -  t  t  D  Litt.  U.  1  riwwjw*  - . 

,  wJKr8?5B‘w*T«-  Mess“ of 

A  "vltnral  History  of  University  College,  Dundee.  — T^dce  Twelve  Shilling.. 


svo,  ctoth  gut  --^SReaders.  From 

r  •  r  D  Tccno-p^  from  Plato.  r  Ol  University  of  Oxford.  Edited,  wit 

A  Selection  f  passages /ro^  b>«  *  -  ^  p'ofe“" 

theTranslationby  JB  JU  T  - - - “  T'  -portv-two  Shillings. 

Introductions,  by  m.  j.  nnce  Forty-iwu  »-»  o  .  i  tv T  i _ 


~-J*T’K7Tm3  with  Notes  an< 
Tie  R^u«  °f  LAJPPsp- a-wi - ^ 

Essays,  by  the  Wj2^A.JESS^  V&  l“  NOTEa -  Fourteen  Shillings.  _  . 


"  Essays,  by  the  ESSAYS.'  VdL  IILNOTES. -  topj  Fourteen  Shillings.  .  ’ 

Son,  ciotb,  price  Twelve  —  .“f.T^tO  English,  With  Introduction 

1  Anai/M-rgina,  Anaida,  and  I»d.a.t ,  T?P  --  «  ■  «  « 


Immediately,  Demy  8  VO,  cl°th,  pri«  F^Eeen^Sh^  g  ^  £D\VIN  BaILE^J 

An  Introduction  to  the  Algebra  jfiTQff<«^Eco^.o^. 

A  "  J3£ rV.  *■**•  71=  Shillings  and  Sixpence.  f  T  T  TV 


j.,  Waynflete  Professor  of  PureMatheraa — ^  Shillings  and  Sixpence.  _  y  x  n 

Sixth  Edition,  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  P'>“  BALFOUR  STEWART,  LL-D 

,  pkmentary  Treatise  on  Heat  B —- *■ ! 

With  Twenty-six  Plates,  VoSCS  in  the  A  shmok\ 

Three  Hundred  a  }  - — - —  Eighteen  Shillings. 

‘  Medium  Svo,  cloth,  with  Two  Facs.mdes  pnee  g  niorUm  ROMOM 

_ x  -x,.ftian  feiatvamtntavp. 

t£i)e  ^V^lShlntwdSon,  Critical  Notes,  andAppento__  shmings  and  Sixpence. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo,  stiff  covers,  the  ReV.  T.  H.  STOK( 

Old  Testament 

D.D„  late  Head  Matter  o  ^  8v0  „h,  pHc.  ~  With  N  OteS  UHC 

n;  Reading  and  /i ctmg .  ^  .  HeroenGesChiChten,  &c. 

Short  German  PlaZJffZf ***  EC 

^  Edited  by  E-S-BUCHBUM,  Ed  - — — ^  WaREH00SE,  AMEH  COESBB,  E.C 


Zrermtuo  j-  Editor  of ..  Elementary  po  Ff 

abolary.  Edittd  by  E.  S.  BUC  •  • - — — ^T^TwaBEHOUSE,  AmE»  CoKNEE,  •  • 

LOPPOB-.  HENRY  FROWDE  =h  2  Fe=k ^H.ch  Stee^______ 

m.pvMTinN  Press  Depository,  - — - - 

Oxford  :  Clarendon  r  _ _ _ -========== 


VjArciY^  —  -  - - - - 

=============^===^^^Xi^^^^*^^^*^ 
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Gratis. 


Coit0fatile’s  fhmoutttemfttte. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MEREDITH’S  New  AW,  “THE  AMAZING 

MARRIAGE,"  malt,  ready  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers'  on  Saturday,  November 
iot/i ,  2  ools. ,  c rotO) i  Svo,  pnee  12s. 


ADY  NEXT  WEEK,  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers'. 

THE  KEY  OF  THE  PACIFIC, 
THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

sszstjsri  aSes  *at,si  r  sbr ' 

Illustrations,  2°s  net  Large  demy  8v0’  Wlth  MaPs  and 


READY  VERY  SHORTLY. 

MR.  CURZONS  IMPORTANT  WORK  ON  THE  EAST 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  FAR  EAST-JAPAN 

KOREA,  CHINA.  1  drtr^ilX, 

By  the  Right  Hon.  George  N.  Curzon,  M  P  New  and 
Edition,  with  a  New  Chapter  on  the  late  War  in  the  East 
Illustrations  and  Maps.  Extra  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 


THE  MARVELLOUS  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR 

JOHN  MAUNDEVILE.  Kt.  nLO  Ur 

Edited  and  profusely  illustrated  by  Arthur  Lavard  „  n  r 

by  John-  Cameron  Grant,  with  no  Illustration,  x  Preface 
8vo,  gilt  top,  6s.  3  illustrations.  Large  crown 

y  [Next  week. 


AN  ENGLISH  GARNER: 

Ingatherings  from  our  History  and  Literature 

literature  is  so  hi^hi"y  valued^a'cve^^^  ,°.f,  our  °,ld«r 

his  shelves.  The  general  equipment  of  the  \ ol,lm  i  10  have  the  Garner’  on 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

LONDON:  9  NOV.  1893. 

R  E  V  I  E  W  S. 

VERGIL  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

“  Vergil  in  the  Middle  Ages.”  By  Domenico  Comparetti. 
Translated  by  E.  F.  M.  Benecke,  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Robinson  Ellis,  M.A.  London  :  Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.  1895. 

A  BOOK  already  famous  is  now  presented  to  English 
■TA.  readers  in  an  excellent  translation.  Thorough 
scholarship,  with  an  admirable  theme  ;  a  fine  literary 
instinct,  and  a  rare  gift  of  arrangement  and  of  style  have 
produced  a  work  which  lives  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last,  and  illuminates  not  only  its  special  subject  but  also 
the  learned  mind  and  the  popular  imagination  of 
mediaeval  centuries.  The  work  falls  into  two  sections — 
the  Vergil  of  literary-  tradition  and  the  Vergil  of  popular 
legend.  Perhaps  no  author  has  had  so  remarkable  a 
posthumous  existence  as  the  author  of  the  .Eneid. 
The  influence  of  Homer  on  Hellenic  culture  can  hardly 
be  overrated  ;  but  there  were  centuries  during  which 
the  direct  influence  of  Homer  on  European  thought 
ceased  to  operate.  Vergil  has  lived  from  the  moment 
when  he  departed  from  earth  to  the  present  day  without 
an  interruption  of  his  power,  we  might  almost  say  of 
his  supremacy.  When  literature  ran  a  risk  of  perishing 
at  the  hands  of  religious  fanaticism,  or  of  sinking  in  the 
welter  of  theological  discussion,  he  remained  at  least  the 
master  of  the  grammarians,  dominating  secular  studies 
at  a  time  when  secular  studies  carried  within  them  the 
seed  of  future  culture.  Ecclesiastical  writers  inveighed 
against  the  reading  of  pagan  authors  and  the  pursuit  of 
profane  research  ;  in  the  monasteries  when  a  book  by  a 
heathen  was  needed,  the  student  made  a  gesture  in 
imitation  of  a  dog  scratching  its  ear,  “  because  a  pagan 
is  rightly  compared  to  that  animal  ”  ;  yet  Anselm  recom¬ 
mended  the  reading  of  Vergil,  Gregory  of  Tours  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  story  of  the  /Eneid,  and 
Augustine  makes  use  of  the  great  Roman  poet  in  a  work 
of  his  old  age,  the  “  De  Civitate  Dei.” 

It  was  impossible  to  ignore  so  great  an  influence,  and 
therefore  it  must  needs  be  sanctified  ;  Vergil,  by  virtue  of 
his  Fourth  Eclogue,  became  a  prophet  of  the  coming 
of  Christ.  The  Eclogue  being  based  upon  a  Sibylline 
prophecy,  the  poet  was  soon  a  companion  of  the  Sibyl, 
and  appeared  in  sacred  pictures  side  by  side  with  David, 
Isaiah,  and  the  other  inspired  announcers  of  a  Saviour. 
Other  means  were  found  of  diminishing  the  Christian 
repugnance  to  a  heathen  author  ;  even  before  the  times 
of  Christianity  it  had  been  discovered  that  Vergil's 
poetry  is  an  allegory  veiling  and  exhibiting  the  results 
of  philosophical  speculation.  Fulgentius  explained  the 
twelve  books  of  the  Eneid  as  designed  to  present  an 
image  of  human  life  in  its  three  stages  of  getting,  of 
keeping,  and  of  adorning  what  is  kept.  As  conceived  by 
him,  Vergil  is  not  the  genial,  modest,  humane  spirit 
which  we  recognize  in  his  poetry,  but  a  lofty  mystic. 
Bernard  of  Chartres  interprets  his  poetry'  as  a  philosophy 
of  the  soul  ;  John  of  Salisbury  finds  that  the  hero  of  the 
Roman  epic  is  the  spirit  of  man,  for  /Eneas  is  “  Ennaios,” 
the  indweller  of  the  body.  The  biography  of  the  poet 
and  philosopher  was  expanded  with  new  and  apocryphal 
elements,  Donatus  having  enlarged  his  original  in 
Suetonius  with  whatever  might  enhance  the  notion  of 
Vergil’s  pre-eminent  wisdom  and  his  vast  and  varied 
learning.  The  mediawal  reputation  of  the  poet  had 
three  sides — the  historical,  the  philosophical  and  re¬ 
ligious,  and  the  grammatical-  the  last,  says  Professor 
Comparetti,  though  the  lowest  and  most  trivial,  forming 
the  basis  on  which  the  others  rest.  As  for  a  true  aesthetic 
appreciation  of  Vergil,  it  is  wholly  absent. 

Dante’s  learning  is  eminently  scholastic,  but  Dante 
was  a  layman  deeply  interested  in  the  political  questions 
of  his  day.  For  him  Vergil  was  a  national  representative, 
the  supreme  poet  of  his  own  country.  In  the  Eneid  he 
found  “not  merely  the  basis  for  an  abstract  political 
theory,  but  also  a  medium  entirely  congenial  to  the 
intense  patriotism  which  animated  him.”  Too  original 
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to  be  an  imitator,  he  yet  accepted  Vergil — that  is,  an 
ideal  Vergil — as  a  master  and  a  leader.  At  the  same 
time  he  becomes  for  Dante  a  representative  of  the  reason, 
of  that  sacred  power  of  intellect  which,  unenlightened 
by  revelation,  can  yet  attain  to  certain  great  truths  ;  and 
more  than  this,  for  in  the  “  Divina  Commedia”  the  Vergil 
of  the  dead  has  attained  to  something  of  the  Christian 
spirit  and  of  Christian  illumination. 

Meanwhile  a  Vergilian  legend  had  arisen,  a  legend 
popular  in  its  essence,  but  not  untouched  by  the  literary' 
tradition.  In  the  “  Dolopathos,”  written  in  Latin  in  the 
thirteenth  century'  by  a  certain  John,  a  monk  of  the 
Abbey  of  Hauteseille  in  Lorraine,  a  junction  between 
the  literary'  and  the  popular  conceptions  of  Vergil  was 
effected.  The  son  of  Dolopathos,  king  of  Sicily',  is  the 
pupil  of  Vergil  in  all  knowledge,  but  especially'  in 
astronomy’.  The  stepmother  of  the  youth  accuses  him 
of  having  offered  her  violence,  and  by  Vergil’s  inter¬ 
vention  he  is  saved  from  death.  In  the  region  of 
romance  the  poet  held  the  same  pre-eminent  position 
which  he  had  attained  in  the  world  of  scholarship.  And 
to  the  romantic  mind  the  sentimental  and  amorous 
element  in  the  Eneid  proved  the  chief  attraction.  From 
an  astronomer  and  astrologer  Vergil  rises  into  the 
character  of  a  great  magician. 

The  Vergilian  legend  originated  in  Naples,  and  thence 
spread  itself  into  the  literature  of  Europe.  Its  origin  in 
Italy  was  entirely  the  work  of  the  lower  orders,  though 
certain  literary  influences  upon  the  popular  imagination 
can  be  traced.  Conrad  von  Querfurt,  Chancellor  of  the 
Emperor  Ilenry  VI.,  accepts  the  Neapolitan  myth  that 
Vergil  was  the  founder  of  the  city,  and  had  deposited 
there  as  its  palladium  a  small  model  of  Naples  in  a 
narrow-necked  bottle.  Moreover,  he  had  given  to  the 
people  a  horse  of  bronze,  which  prevented  the  horses  of 
Naples  from  breaking  their  backs,  a  bronze  fly  which 
drove  away  all  flies  from  the  city’,  and  a  butcher’s  block 
on  which  the  meat  kept  fresh  for  six  weeks.  Vergil’s 
bones  had  been  buried  in  a  castle,  encircled  by  the  sea, 
and,  if  exposed,  the  air  grew  dark,  and  the  waves  rose 
tumultuously.  Various  additions  to  the  legend  are 
recorded  by  Gervase  of  Tilbury’.  Two  elements  lay  at 
the  base  of  the  legend — first,  the  poet’s  special  regard 
for  Naples  ;  secondly’,  the  attribution  to  him — not 
exclusively  Neapolitan — of  certain  public  talismans  : 
“  the  point  at  which  these  two  elements  touch  is  this, 
that  the  mediaeval  idea  of  the  infinite  wisdom  of  Vergil, 
combined  with  the  ancient  tradition  among  the  Neapo¬ 
litans  of  his  affection  for  their  city,  caused  to  be  attributed 
tc  him  all  works  for  the  public  good  which  were  looked 
upon  as  requiring  for  their  production  unusually  pro¬ 
found  knowledge.” 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  Professor  Comparetti’s 
book  for  the  later  evolution  of  the  legend.  From  Naples 
the  seat  of  Vergil’s  legendary  activity  passed  to  Rome  ; 
and  it  rapidly  extended  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy’. 
The  idea  of  Vergil  the  magician  was  combined  with  that 
of  Vergil  the  prophet  of  Christ.  Gradually  in  the 
sixteenth  century  the  legends  disappear  ;  but  even  to 
the  present  day  certain  survivals  may'  be  found  among 
the  common  people  of  the  south  of  Italy. 

ON  EITHER  SIDE  OF  THE  RED  SEA. 

“  On  Either  Side  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  Illustrations  of 
the  Granite  Ranges  of  the  Eastern  Desert  of  Egypt 
and  of  Sinai.”  By  H.  M.  B.,  C.  E.  B.,  and  T.'B. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Footnotes  by  E.  N. 
Buxton.  London  :  Edward  Stanford.  1895. 

T  N  his  introduction  to  his  daughters’  letters,  Mr. 

Buxton  disclaims  for  them  any  “  literary  ambition.” 
“  These  descriptions,”  he  says,  “  are  simply  designed  to 
serve  as  a  thread  to  connect  and  explain  the  series  of 
photographs,  reproduced  by  the  Swan  Electric  Engrav¬ 
ing  Company,  which  accompany’  them,  and  which  are 
the  chief  motive  for  this  little  book.  These  last  were 
taken  with  an  ordinary  Kodak  camera,  such  as  is  now 
commonly  found  on  the  back  of  every  tourist.  They 
have  no  more  claim  to  distinction  than  the  products  of 
thousands  of  amateurs  similarly  equipped  ;  but  most  of 
them  represent  scenes  comparatively  close  at  hand  and 
yet  rarely  visited.”  We  differ  from  Mr.  Buxton  about 
the  “distinction.”  The  photographs  must  be  excep- 
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tionally  good  ,0  have  stood  the  «  "“tho 

veproduotioa  rU,  .s  alf  the  nega- 

knows  how  to  &  ,  rhieflv  because  they  are 

tives  of  the  amateur  are  u  Buxton’s  companions 

taken  from  the  wrong  place  Desert  and 

in  his  ibex-hunting  expeditions ;in The  ^ern  ^  effect ; 

in  the  Sinai  mountains  have  g°°d  eye remark- 
thf  photographs  are  ?f-«.Jhey  alsoha^  „  ^ 

ably  good  lens,  for  it  >  mechanical  reproduction, 

^^»hL„=inhis^desg, 

S  JSf  judgment’andlare  ; 

grapheris  well  aware  thaty, ou  cannot  make  a  s  ^  ^ 

ou,  of  a  sow's  ear  and  that  .t  need  ^  ^  a„ 

Pr  e"c?  forSthis  Convenient  and  economical  process, 
Sfin'C  i«‘e  of  i“  stippled  ‘eyt'te  prodtmes  very  good 
effects  at  a  little  distance  we  should '  ^s%“bromides, 

some  of  these  photograp  s  would  receive  full 

where  the  original  '  deffmt.on^  £?nvolvi 

justice  ;  but  ot  course  .  ,  ,  *mt  are  much 

separate  treatment  of  eac  .  Some  of  the  more 
more  troublesome  and  expensive.  frontis- 

h-y  S®"?  *£  JebVDukhdn  "  (p.  74), 

adequately  in  Swan-type  ,  a  many  of  these 

of  detail,  requiring  sharp  definition,  “  »n  ma  y  ^  ^ 

illustrations,  nothing  short  of  ExDOSure  is  a  ticklish 
opinion,  can  be  quite  satisfactory  -  Exposure  is^ 

problem  in  the  glare :  o  e  d  ,  hs  appear,  even 
ing  that  two  or  three  of  the ^photog  P  .  J*ntaneous 
with  what  we  presume  was  a  nomma  y 

snap,  to  have  been  -«P°^; -^Ts  needed  for 
are  singularly  successful,  ^  P  r£S  of  a  Uttle- 

bringing  such  clever  a  circle’  than  the  amateurs’ 

known  regior i  before  a  wider ^nxle  ^  is 

private  friends.  the  secret.  imnossible  to 

carefully  preserved  by  t  ’initials  that  mystify  the 

Ser  S  the  Tetters,  the  identity  of  the  photographer  ,s 

co-eal,!trs  themselves  are  a  pleasant,  frank  account  of 

from  the  sometimes  monotonous  e'|\^  if.  .  the 
Nile  voyage.  Except  for  the '  “k=  Ldinary 

illustrations  one  could  have  sPare“  d;nner  with 

"“•^^^^"egrySan^, 

see'the’waterCind  towefbS  afffU  he 

was  offering  me  an  appeUser  *“J0jndf'rtu»ate,y 
on  earth  I  was  going  °  j  as  to  wash  my 

Tt“  wasPortraulhC  did  U  nibbl.  the  soap 

FTrlfv  nn  the  beautiful  embroidered  napkin  that  was 
lustily  more  than  just  brushed  with  the  lips. 

his  learned  but  indiscreet  guest.  (henceforward 

The  desert  journey  began  at  Kend  and  thencetorwa 
we  have  bright  graphic  pictures  of  travel,  not,  indeed, 
replete 6 with  much'  novel  or  exact  information  bu 

nossessed  by  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  ar 
possesse  \  l  ,  Much  amusement  was 

fractal  from  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  servants 
Thefe  wasT  black  cook,  who  turned  out  excellent 
.  ere  ,  (,,rned  himself  out  “in  knickerbockers,  a 

and  an  enormous  white  pith 


msmsm 

mssm 

wH'efVeTdPothlng  else  tojnend  he  pitched  ^  cuts 
MrhBuSon?Mendf  would  mo“sf  especially  have  admired 

ST Lfss  the  nether  part  of  his  pyjamas  w  th  all  h  s 
other  clothes  tucked  into  them,  and  his  old mister^  ^  ^ 

t’o  Mr "  Floy e r  and  Dr.  Klunzinger  for  the  Egyptian  desert, 
andto  S  explorers  for  Sinai. .  fntg  pt 

upon  the^ome^c 
animals  attached  to  the  party.  Ladies  will  ^  reassured 
when  they  And  camel-riding  sef 

atfd  youfhitik  each  moment  they  must  collapse  altogether 
—which,  indeed,  they  not  unfrequently  do  jn  fact, 
the  immortal  barrack- room  laureate  is  h  y 

firmed  in  his  criticism  .  ,  >owi  the  >0ie 

“  ’E’s  game  to  graze  the  ole  day  lon&, 

An’  wlTen  "’TTomes  to  greasy  ground,  e’  splits  ’isself 

But  probably  the  funniest  thing  the i  travellers  sawwasa 
stand-up  fight  between  a  sheep  and  a  •  turk ■  Y- 

‘he  latter  h-‘d  been  carried  opsy^ur  ytied^yl^ 

jfSfrmd  when  he  called  his  employe^  out  of  their  tent 

'X\:  "■  -id 

Ahmed. 


UNEQUAL  YOKEFELLOWS. 


“  The  New  Life  in  Christ."  By  Joseph  Agar  1 Beet,  D.D. 

London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  tSfb-  D.D. 
“The  Teaching  of  Jesus.  By  K. 

London  :  Isbister  &  Co.  i»95- 


sets  forth,  with  old-fashioned  piety,  the 

Remonstrants  as  and  knows 

hihwell 

SthparopheUe  =_ «  ££ 
Hfdroesaff«tplct  Mmself  as  the  only  possible  Christian, 

He  is  not  quite  fair  •  &  narrow  the  function 

subject  of  freewill,  and  he.aPp*?J*  .  .  t  this  point  he 
of  the  visible  Church  considerably ■  but  on  this  p 

hS^I  and,  in  a  word 
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he  has  produced  a  serious  book,  where  all  may  find 
something  that  is  valuable,  and  no  one  will  discover  gross 
.aults  of  taste  or  childish  mistakes.  St.  Augustine's 
notions  upon  “  Arbitrium  Captivum  ’  are  far  from  easy, 
and  possibly  not  always  quite  consistent,  but  his  general 
theory  follows  from  his  notion  of  evil  as  purely  negative, 
and  he  is  always  trying  to  balance  Manichaean  exaggera¬ 
tion  against  Jovinian  exaggeration  in  this  matter,  and 
can  only  be  understood  when  these  heresies  are  fully 
grasped. .  In  fact,  one  has  first  to  ask  whom  the  Saint 
was  refuting  before  one  can  quote  him  in  detail.  Wesleyan 
theology  is  too  generous  in  its  assumptions  for  most 
modern  men,  but  if  one  does  not  stint  Dr.  Beet  at  the 
outset  his  conclusions  follow  from  his  premises. 

In  Dr.  Horton  we  have  a  glaring  contrast,  such  as 
we  should,  indeed,  expect  from  a  gentleman  who  told 
affrighted  Oxford  that  he  “  would  wear  no  clothes  to 
distinguish  himself  from  his  fellow-men.”  With  diffi¬ 
cult}  he  could  be  restrained  from  calling  this  book 
The  Revolution  of  Theology  ”  ;  but  under  whatever 
name  he  offered  his  book  for  sale,  it  is  unlikely  that 
his  hopes  will  be  realized  and  “  the  Church  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  it.”  However,  for  the  sake  of  the  benighted 
individuals  who  retire  to  Hampstead  and  sit  under 
Dr.  Horton,  and  accept  such  teaching  as  the  last  re¬ 
sults  of  learning,  good  taste,  and  literary  efficiency, 
we  must  protest  somewhat  against  such  books.  First 
as  to  the  style  :  it  is  turgid  and  self-conscious,  full  of 
confused  metaphor  and  electro-plated  epigram.  Seeds, 
for  instance,  do  not  “push  through  the  dull  dust  of  the 
ages,  and  already  film  the  dry  branches  of  life  with  the 
green  promise  of  spring.  ”  The  “  image  which  comes 
nearest  to  the  situation  ”  for  Dr.  Horton  is  actually 
this,  that  our  Lord  “  comes  through  the  sea,  the  surge 
and  surf  of  His  humiliation,  and  appears  among  us  the 
lost  and  perishing  mariners  on  the  shore  of  humanity  ; 
and  He  carries  in  His  hand  the  rope ,  which  is  attached 
to  the  eternal  and  imtnutable  being  of  God.  ”  It  is  not  in 
the  best  taste  to  call  St.  John’s  Gospel  the  “Journal 
Intime  ;  or  to  describe  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  as 
“an  exquisite  soul,  clothed  in  adamant,”  even  if  one  has 
read  Renan.  Nor  is  it  exactly  polite  to  the  absent 
Chinese  to  speak  glibly  of  “  the  fierce  and  murderous 
passions  which  always  lurk  even  under  the  smile  of  the 
yellow  races.”  Even  if  people  do  live  on  the  heights  of 
Hampstead,  and  in  the  sincere  schismatical  light  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  they  should  avoid  such  rhetoric  as 
this:  ‘  Is  the  Turk  human  r  Is  the  Chinese  mandarin 
human  l  Was  Lobengula  human?  These  are  men, 
but  they  are  not  human.  The  ape  and  the  ti^er 
are  stronger  in  them  than  the  man.”  It  is  better&to 
moderate  one’s  style. 

But  the  revolutionary  theology  of  Dr.  Horton  is 
worthy  of  the  confused  style  in  which  it  is  set  forth. 
Dr.  Horton  claims  to  have  discovered  Christ  as  a 
teacher  and  since  “it  is  useless  to  ask  the  Church,  or 
the  bathers,  or  even  the  Apostles,  what  He  meant 
we  are  now  to  learn  from  Dr.  Horton  ;  and  he  puts  the 
key  in  our  hands  by  telling  us  that  the  “kingdom  of 
heaven  comes  just  in  proportion  as  the  rebellious  wills 
of  men  are  replaced  by  the  acknowledged  will  of  God  ” 
vvhich,  though  vague,  is  not  altogether  new  to  us.  Next 
that  “some  day  it  will  be  impossible  to  mention  the 
word  Man  without  waking  the  echo,  God.”  But  why 

* * n°t*e  I3'  Every  Prie.st  uho  knows  his  craft  would 

tell  his  hearers  that  this  is  a  commonplace  deduction 
from  the  dogma  of  the  Incarnation.  But  Dr  Horton 
should  remember  that  a  priest,  a  mandarin,  and  even 
Lobengula  himself,  are  all  men  ;  the  Church  itself  is 
an  organization  of  men,  and  although  some  of  these 
men  do  “fast  and  wear  religious  vestments”  rather 
than  feast  and  “  wear  no  clothes,”  they  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  overlook  judgment  and  the  love  of  God  ”  “  The 
(first  broad  feature  of  Christ’s  Law  is  antagonism  to  a 
(lifeless  ritual,  the  second  is  his  rejection  of  casuistry  in 
imoral  conduct.”  “  Musty  volumes  and  illegible  parch¬ 
ments  shrivel  up  in  the  flame  of  His  zeal,”  and  so  on 
jin  the  iconoclastic  vein.  But  where  is  the  gain  if  we 
’tfZe-iOUr  cathedrals  and  build  conventicles,  bury  our  St. 
'Basil  and  print  Dr.  Horton,  and  exchange  Suarez’s 
thoughtful  discussions  upon  hypothetical  cases  for 
a  few  pages  of  thoughtless  gush?  How  can  there 
be  casuistry  in  moral  conduct?  Casuistry  is  a  dis¬ 
cussion  about  moral  conduct,  not  a  feature  of  action 


at  all.  Then  the  Church  is  a  spiritual  community 
of  confessors,  “  bound  in  no  buildings,  defined  by  no 
formulae  (except,  of  course,  those  of  Dr.  Horton’s 
devising),  “and  defiled  by  no  abuses.”  Yet  this  “crea¬ 
tion  of  fire  and  dew”  has  to  forgive  sins,  to  excommuni¬ 
cate  members,  and  do  all  sorts  of  sacramental  work, 
though  “the  sacramental  idea  is  the  antithesis”  of 
Christs,  and  the  Church  has  no  representatives,  no 
®r§faaum,  no  \oice,  and  no  visible  entity.  In  order  to 
“break  through  the  cobwebs  of  ecclesiastical  dogma,” 
and  to  show  that  the  eternal  things  are  here  or  nowhere, 
Dr.  Horton  appeals  to  “the  first  great  Christian  poet,” 
Dante,  whom  he  dubs  “a seer  and  not  a  systematizer  in 
theology,”  and  whose  works  he  has  not  yet,  apparently, 
had  time  to  read.  Finally,  we  are  left  with  a  whirl  of 
words  about  the  Resurrection.  In  any  literal  sense  it  is 
“not  for  us  to  know”  if  our  arms  and  legs  are  to  be 
sloughed  off  tor  ever.  It  is,  indeed,  impertinent  for  us 
to  inquire,  and  most  unspiritual  and  unworthy  of  a 
clerg}  man  s  high  calling.  The  reader  who  searches 
for  some  trace  of  humility  and  sweet  spiritual  insight 
in  this  loud-voiced,  vulgar,  and  crude  book,  will  find 
what  he  seeks  in  the  dedication,  where  Dr.  Horton 
offers  his  eighteen  sections  to  his  (invisible)  Church,  and 
calls  them  hcec  optima  mea,  which  proves  him  to  be  not 
entirely  destitute  of  the  lowliness  which  regards  itself 
both  meanly  and  truly. 


ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE. 

“  History  of  St.  James’s  Square.”  By  Arthur  Irwin 
Dasent.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 


PHE  London  squares  will  all  soon  have  found  their 
historians.  The  difference  of  merit  in  different 
w  orks  makes  it  likely  that  Bloomsbury  and  Soho  and 
Ca\endish  Squares  will  have  had  two  or  even  three 
historians.  But  Mr.  Dasent’s  account  of  St.  James’s 
O  fina'-  has  ff006  to  original  sources  for  information. 
Rate-books,  registers,  and  all  kinds  of  parochial  records 
ha\  e  been  ransacked,  as  well  as  the  more  obvious  sources 
ot  information  at  Fetter  Lane,  and  in  the  Blue-books  of 
the  Historical  Manuscripts’  Commission.  Inconsequence 
we  ha\e  what  is  too  rare  in  London  topographical  work, 
a  little  research  at  first  hand  and  not  a  series  of  extracts 
from  the  compilations  of  others,  and  with  nothing  new 
except  new  mistakes.  Mr.  Dasent’s  style  is  not  the  most 
lively  that  may  be  met  with,  but  there  is  no  ambiguity 
about  it  ;  and  we  cannot  but  wish  he  would  attack  some 
of  the  more  difficult  problems  presented  by  London 
history.  To  an  investigator  of  his  power,  St.  James’s 
Square  presents  no  questions  that  may  not  be  answered 
by  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble.  We  should  like  to 
see  a  history  of  the  old  prebendal  manor  of  Rugmere 
such  as  he  could  give  us.  St.  James’s  Square  was  built 
tor  ‘  the  fashion,”  and  has  remained  for  two  centuries 
and  a  quarter  the  most  fashionable  place  of  abode  in 
London.  “  In  the  earliest  years  of  its  existence  the  new 
Square  attracted  to  itself  representatives  of  the  «reat 
territorial  families  of  Bellasis,  Cavendish,  De  Yere, 
Grey,  Her vey,  and  Savile.”  In  addition,  three  or  four 
royal  favourites,  Moll  Davis,  Arabella  Churchill  and  the 
uchess  of  Cleveland,  lived  within  its  spacious  precincts. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  now,  that  of  all  these  families 
and  personages,  but  one  remains  and  has  endured 
through  every  vicissitude.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  came 
in  1726.  The  Bishop  of  London  in  1771.  The  Byn^s 
bought  No.  5  in  1711.  But  the  Herveys,  the  present 
representative  of  which  family  is  the  Marquess  of  Bristol 
came  to  the  Square  as  soon  as  No.  6  was  finished  for 

them,  and  there  they  have  remained  ever  since _ 220 

years—a  long  time,  and,  perhaps,  not  to  be  matched  in 
the  history  of  any  other  London  family. 

A  very  interesting  house  is  that  now  occupied  by  Lord 
Lowper.  It  is  No.  4,  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
Square.  Its  external  aspect  is  plain  but  dignified  and 
well  proportioned,  and  will  catch  the  eye  of  anv  one  who 
knows  how  to  admire  a  building  in  which  ornament 
p  a}s  .1  secondary  part,  or,  as  in  this  case,  is  altogether 
absent.  It  was  built  for  one  of  the  Greys,  Dukes  of 
Kent,  by  Lord  Burlington,  and  contains  a  beautiful 
draumg-room  in  his  best  style.  Mr.  Dasent  seems  to 
be  the  hrst  writer  to  mention  the  architect,  who  is  not 
named  by  Mr.  Wheatley.  He  thus  adds  one  more  to 
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the  few  examples  of  Burlington’s  art  known  to  exist ; 
Burlington  House  has  been  virtually  destroy e  }  a 

society Which  might  have  been  expected  to  preserve  t 
iealously  ;  Marshall  Wade’s  house  in  Cork  street  is 
hidden  behind  the  facade  of  a  stucco  hotel  ;  the  garden 
house,  now  at  the  north  end  of  Savile  Row  has  been 
plastered,  painted,  and  otherwise  altered,  ti  l  it  can 
hardly  be  recognized.  Until  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Dasent’s  book  "these  were  all  the  Burlington  houses 
known  to  exist  in  London.  But  here  we  have  a  fourth 
example,  practically  unsophisticated,  and  still  owned  by 
the  descendant  of  the  family  for  which  it  was  erected, 
for  Lord  Cowper’s  mother  was  the  senior  co-heiress 
nf  the  last  Lord  de  Grey  of  the  Robinson  family,  and 
descended’directly  from  the  Duke  of  Kent  for  whom. he 
house  was  built.  Mr.  Dasent  hardly  seems  to  know 
how  important  this  discovery  is  in  the  history  of  arc 
tectural  art  in  England.  He  gives  us  however ,  an 
excellent  interior  view,  showing  Lord  Burhn  ton  s 
more  ornate  style  at  its  very  best.  .Another 
covery  will  be  new  to  most  readers  ^  well  known 
that  Geor-e  III.  was  born  in  Norfolk  House  at 
the  south-east  side  of  the  Square.  It  is  not  so  well 
known,  and  would  hardly  be  gathered  from  the  pages 
of  Mr.  Wheatley,  that  the  house  itself  is  still  stan 
in-  intact,  the  Norfolk  House  that  we  see  having 
been  built  in  what  was  a  kind  of  forecourt  or  front 
garden,  and  the  old  house  being  left  sta"d‘n^f  £ 
usual  to  sneak  of  the  Howards,  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  as 
an  old  Romanist  family,  and  Mr  Dasent  falls  mto  the 
error.  But,  if  we  do  not  greatly  mistake  the  tenth 
duke,  who  succeeded  the  builder  of  Norfolk  House  m 
1777,  was  a  Protestant,  and  as  such  was  deputy  Earl 
Marshall  in  his  cousin’s  lifetime  H  was  the  present 
duke’s  father  who  “went  over  to  Rome,  and  the 
family  is  no  more  entitled  to  the  name  of  old  Catho 
lie”  than  those  of  Noel,  Ashburnham,  Robinson,  or  any 
of  the  others  which  have  ’verted  in  our  own  day. 

The  strangest  scene  witnessed  in  the  Square  mus 
have  been  a  display  of  fireworks  in  celebration  of  th 
Peace  of  Ryswick.  “  Several  people  were  killed  on  this 
occasion  by  the  falling  rocket  sticks,”  and  the  who  e 
performance,  which  cost  some  £10,000,  was  exceeding  y 
dangerous.  The  very  handsome  iront  of  No.  20  was 
designed  by  Robert  Adam  in  1774.  “d  Mr.  Dase 
eives  a  view  of  it.  He  says,  in  a  footnote,  that  the 
Adams  were  the  first  to  make  a  row  of  houses  into  one 
architectural  whole.  The  credit  of  this  “  ongmal ffiea 
cannot,  however,  be  given  to  Adams.  The  e  der  Wood 
built  the  north  side  of  Queen  Square  at  Bath  in  1729, 
when  Adam  was  only  a  year  old,  and  began  tJe  Grcu 
in  1754,  while  his  son  built  the  Royal  Crescent  in  1/67, 
eight" years  before  Adam  designed  Stratford  Place.  A 
is  so  often  the  case,  the  first  effort  at  this  tnen  novel  kind 
of  arran-ement  has  never  been  excelled  or  even  equalled, 
and  we  have  nothing  in  London  worthy  to  compare 

with  it. 


workers  are  piecing  together  unconsidered  fragments 
into  a  consistent  whole.  It  is  by  such  labours 1  that  we 
may  hope  before  very  long  to  know  somethin  defi 
as  to  the  fall  of  Egypt  after  the  reign  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty  and  her  revival  again  under  the  eighteenth. 

So  far,  this  mysterious  and  remote  period-two  thou¬ 
sand  years,  at  least,  before  the  Christian  era-is  almost 
a  blank.  We  know  infinitely  more  about  the  fourth 
dynasty  than  we  do  about  the  fourteenth.  1  he 
eighteenth,  with  which  Paheri  and  his  ancestors  and 
successors  were  connected,  revived  the  fallen  fortunes  of 
E-ypt  and  produced  two  or  three  very  vigorous  rulers, 
suchas  theP  Queen  Hatshepsu  and  her  successor,  per¬ 
haps  her  son,  Thothmes  III.  But  about  them  all,  about 
their  sculpture,  their  writing,  and,  above  all,  t h 
portraits,  there  is  something  Semitic,  somethmg  difficult 
to  describe,  but  easily  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  wall 
paintings  of  El  Kab  with  those  of  Beni  Hasan  or  Gize 
ft  is  impossible  not  to  theorize  a  little  on  such  a  subjec  . 
Were  the  kings  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  descendants 
of  the  chiefs  of  some  Arab  horde  which  had  entered 
E-ypt  and  driven  the  weak  kings  up  the  Nile  And  did 
the"  conqueror  eventually  obtain  the  hand  of  a  princess 
of  the  old  royal  race,  and  so-for  there  is  abundance  of 
evidence  in  Mr.  Griffith’s  pages  of  the  great  store  set 
upon  female  descent— found  or  refound  a  new  krngdo 

of  “  the  sons  of  the  Sun  ”  ?  ,  ,  ..  ,  . 

One  curious  difficulty  occurs  as  to  the  family  history 
of  Paheri.  Thothmes  I.  had  two  sons,  one  named  Amen- 
mes  the  other  Uaz-mes.  Both  appear  to  have  died 
young,  but  Uaz-mes  was,  for  a  time,  under  the  care  of 
Atefrura,  a  scribe,  whose  tomb  is  near  that  of  Paheri. 
On  his  death,  apparently,  the  custody  and  charge  of  the 
young  prince  devolved  on  his  son-in-  aw  ,  • 

Griffith  gets  into  difficulties  over  the  two  mentions  of  the 
prince.  He  would  invent  a  second  Uaz-mes.  There  are 
innumerable  objections  to  this  theory.  To  begm  with 
we  have  no  table  even  of  regnal  . years .  We ^  do  not 
know  whether  Atefrura  lived  a  month  or  fift>  years  atter 
he  took  charge  of  the  king’s  son.  It  seems  likely ,  on 
the  whole,  that  he  did  not  long  survive  the  coming  of 
the  boy  to  Nekheb.  That  the  prince  did  not  die  a  mere 
infant  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  his  “  cartouche 
mfa  w  occurs  on  a  gold  ring.  The  inv.nt.or .of • 


THE  TOMB  OF  PAHERI. 


<«  The  Tomb  of  Paheri :  Wall  Drawings  and  Monuments 
of  El  I^b.”  By  J.  J.  Tylor,  F.S.A.  London: 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  1895 


0*1 

a  T  R  TYLOR,  in  this  great  book,  has  published  a 
M  number  of  drawings  and  other  reproductions  of 
the  famous  series  which  have  made  El  Ka > 


ZoTmL  voyagers.  Paheri  lived  in  a  period  of 
transition.  The  art  in  his  tomb ,s  tranfonal  It 


transition.  ine  art  m  - 

neither  the  freedom  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  as  we  see  1 
reflected  at  Beni  Hasan,  nor  the  stiffness  of  the  eighteen 
dynasty  such  as  we  meet  in  numberless  sculptures  at 
Thebes?  This  in  itself  would  give  the  greatest  interest 
,0 AS;  paintings,  which,  like  those  of  Ben.  Hasan,  are 
rapidly  fading  away  or  perishing  under  the  rude  hands 
S  tourists,  for  the  most  part,  we  would  fain  believe 
Greeks,  though,  considering  how  seldom  Frenchme 
travel,  they  have  done  more  than  their  share  in  1 1 
unholy  work.  Mr.  Tylor  had  as  his  helper  Mr.  F.  L. 
Griffith,  and  the  present  volume  must  be  considered  as 
supplementary  to  that  which  was  issued  last  year  on  a 
much  smaller  scale,  and  which  forms  part  of  the  eleventh 
•.  nf  the  E-ypt  Exploration  bund.  The  intro- 
ducTorv  notes  are  written  by  Mr.  Griffith,  and  are  very 
nteresring  as  examples  of  the  way  in  which  a  few  patient 


second  Uaz-mes  complicates  the^uestion  at  issue  and 
brings  us  no  nearer  its  solution.  Things  which  hap. 
nened  solong  ago  are  not  easily  explained.  It  Uaz  mes 
S  under  tSe  care  of  Atefrura  is  it  likely  that  the  king 
would  send  another  son  to  Ate  rura's  son-m-law?  At  the 
present  day  such  a  thing  would  be  unlikely,  to,  say  the 
east  Many  other  objections  to  Mr.  Griffiths  theoy 
will  occur  to5  any  reader,  and  yet  no  one can  deny  .that 
Mr.  Griffith  may  be  right.  In  short  ne.ther  Mr.  Griffith 
nor  any  one  else  knows  much  about  the  matter.  \\  e  can 
only  wah  with  resignation  for  the  results  of  further 

lesearch.  ^rs  -l!lust rations  are  admirable,  careful, 

accurate,  and  minute.  The  representations  of  the  offical 

** 

terest  ng  Horsed  represented  for  the  first  time  m 

the  existence  of  horses.  Here  the  groom,  whose  name 
is  Khenem,  stands  by  the  horses  and  speaks  to  the, 
a  kind  of  jingle  or  rhyme,  m  which  he  says^that  ^ 
master  boasts  of  them  to  every  one. 
an  allusion  to  their  rarity  m  topper  Egypt.  In The ^he 
plate  we  have  the  famous  scene  of  the  ... 

threshincr-floor,  with  their  driv  er  s  sona.  ,  , 

much  defaced  by  the  name  of  some  Greek  being  scratched 
Across  it  Theyreapers  close  by  sing  at  their  work  and 
Mr  Tylor  gives  six  examples  of  their  songs. 

Ip  fifth  plate  we  have  further  harvest  operations, 
each’seene  accompanied  by  its  appropriate  jmghng  verse. 

sr  T„r zrzrz?  ss 

1,;  use.  Some  fishing  scenes  occur  on  pi  tie  fit ,e 
the  most  interesting  thing  is  a ^picture  °  ^  f  ® 

contaht  some’^rawhigs^of’the  older  tombs  with  which 
this  mountain  of  sandstone  abends. 
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SEELEY  &  CO.’S  BOOKS 

By  the  Author  of  “Our  Village.” 

COUNTRY  STORIES.  By  Mary  Russell 

Mitford.  Illustrated  by  George  Morrow.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt 
edges,  6s.  G 

These  less  known  stories  by  the  author  of  “  Our  Village"  are  distinguished  by 
scenesTfP  eaSair  i'umo'jr-  graceful  style,  and  keen  enjoyment  of  country  life.  The 
arC  la‘d  m  the  PlrtS  °f  BerksKlre  and  HamPshlre  surrounding 

Two  Books  by  P.  G.  HAMERTON. 

THE  LIFE  OF  J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A. 

Philip  Gilbert  Hamertox.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with 
Uyan  entirely  new  set  of  Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

IMAGINATION  IN  LANDSCAPE. 

By  £eILIP  Gilbert  Hamerton.  With  many  Illustrations.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  Cloth,  6s. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  G.  MOULE,  D.D. 

BISHOP  RIDLEY  ON  THE  LORD’S 

SUPPER.  A  Brief  Declaration  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  written  by 
Nicholas  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London.  Reprinted  with  Introductions, 
i  °fuS  and  Appendices,  and  prefaced  by  a  Life  of  the  Writer 
With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Stories  from  Homer.” 

STORIES  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY, 

Pa"1,1,;  :  From  Richard  n-  to  Charles  I.  By  Rev.  A.  T.  Church. 
With  Illustrations.  Small  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Writers  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

HORACE  WALPOLE  AND  HIS 

WORLD  Edited  by  L.  B.  Seeley.  With  Portrait.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

A  £e,tn  .“d.  c>'Dlca!  observer  of  men  and  manners,  he  knew  the  Georgian  world 

deir^L  h eJlKn8“CSr°,Lthe  C°U,rf-  and-  gOSsiP  of  the  to"  n-  and  he  knew  how  to 
describe  it  with  spiteful  but  sparkling  vivacity.'  — Leeds  Mercury . 

FANNY  BURNEY  AND  HER 

mv  LEd  DS'  •  Edited  hy  L-  B-  Seeley.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Charming  glimpses  of  literary  life  in  London  and  Court  life  at  Windsor.” 

Leeds  Mercury. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Under  Salisbury  Spire.” 

THE  MASTER  OF  THE  MUSICIANS: 

A  Story  of  Handel  and  his  Times.  By  Emma  Marshall.  With 
Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 

\r  Pi**e,T*oriC  P  w'r‘tten  wuh  that  accomplished  and  refined  art  which  has  made  Mrs 
Marshall  s  stones  so  well  liked  by  both  young  and  old  readers i -Scotsman. 

Second  Edition.  Just  ready. 

THE  WHITE  KING’S  DAUGHTER- 

uspSie0t2'°Cronwnr8^oE3r^^  By  Emma  Marshall.  With  Fron- 

“  Certainly  among  the  most  successful  of  Mrs.  Marshall's  romances  ."-Spectator. 

Cheap  Edition. 

EDWARD’S  WIFE:  or  Hard  Judgments. 

By  Emma  Marshall.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo 

cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE  PORTFOLIO 

"The  most  permanently  valuable  of  the  Art  Magazines." 

NAT Kjy AL  ORSER  TER. 

■  I R  r/ST/C  MONOGRAPHS.  Monthly ,  price  2j.  6 d.  net. 

1895. 

W0RK  OF  RAPHAEL.  By  Julia  Caktu  moiit. 

W  Q.  ORCHARDSON  By  Walti  A  .. 

CLAUDE  LORRAIN  Hy  UKOKfiE  Grahame. 

I  WHITEHALL.  By  W.  \.  Lomu:. 

JAPANESE  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS.  By  William  Asm  ,s. 

ANTOINE  WATTEAU.  By  Claud i  Piiiulii  . 

THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  By  C.  J.  Cokmsii. 

RAPHAEL  IN  ROME.  By  Julia  Cakiwkigiit. 

DU1in“.  ETCHERS  0F  ™E  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  Laurence 

WILLIAM  BLAKE.  By  Richard  Garkktt. 


POPULAR  SC/ENCE.~5s.  each. 

By  Agnes  Giuerne. 


RADIANT  SUNS  :  A  Sequel  to  “  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars 

SUN.  MOON,  AND  STARS  By  A-.mx  Gibbrnk. 

THE  WORLD'S  FOUNDATIONS  B, 

AMONG  THE  STARS.  By  Acne  .  Gn  ■ 

DCEAN  OF  AIR.  By  Agnes  Gibbkni  . 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  HILLS.  By  II  N.  II 

THE  GREAT  WORLD’S  FARM.  By  Selina  Gave.  ' 


EVENTS  OF  OUR  OWN  TIME. 

THE  WAR  IN  THE  CRIMEA.  Iiy  Sir  E.  H  i  ley.  5 

THE  INDIAN  MUTINY  By  C  .lrnel  Malll:  .. 

•HMpSwl«E,,f1N1EEI!INC"  By  F-  Vm-  :o:.-  HakcoUR, 
^"“AN  WARS.  Hy  A  . ciiibald  Fokuuj. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  NAVIES-  I*y  Gtptiin  S.  Kardley  Wil\  ot  I*  \  « 

THE  REFOUNDING  OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE.  By  C.lnil  JfALLE^ 

.'HE  LIBERATION  OF  ITALY. 

CeSAKLSCO. 


JJ. 


Hy  the  Counter  Evllyn  Martinbngo 


London  ;  SEELEY  &  Co.,  Limited,  Essex  Street,  Strand. 


JOHN  LANE’S  NEW  BOOKS 

A  NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  VOLUME  BY  MR.  WILLIAM  WATSON, 

ENTITLED  ! 

THE  FATHER  OF  THE  FOREST  and  Other  Poems. 

\\  uh  a  new  Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Fcap.  8vo,  buckram,  ,s  6d 
net.  There  will  also  be  a  Large  Paper  Edition,  10s.  6d.  net 

MIRACLE  PLAYS;  Our  Lord’s  Coming  and  Childhood. 

&SKS5  SET-  “•**  - 

POEMS  OF  NATURE.  By  Henry  David  Thoreau. 

Se  emed  and  Edited  by  Henry  S.  Salt  and  Frank  B.  Sanborn  With 
Title-Page  Designed  by  Patten  Wilson.  Fcap.  Svo,  4s.  6d.  net. 

THE  BRITISH  BARBARIANS.  By  Grant  Allen  Crown 

8vo  (Keynotes  Series,  uniform  with  “The  Woman  Who  Did ’•>,  5s.  6d.  net. 

THE  THREE  IMPOSTORS.  By  Arthur  Machen.  Crown 

tt  8vo  (Keynotes  Series),  uniform  with  “  The  Great  God  Pan,”  5.  6d.  net 
“With  this  new  volume  Mr.  Machen  boldly  challenges ’comparison  with  Mr 
Stevenson  s  Dynamiters.  We  enjoy  his  humour  and  marvel  at  his  ingenuity.’’ 

Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  DEATH  WAKE.  By  Thomas  T.  Stoddart.  With 

an  Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang.  Fcap.  8vo,  5s.  net. 

THE  LAW  S  LUMBER  ROOM.  By  Francis  Watt 

Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

It  is  saying  little  to  say  that  Mr.  Watt's  book  is  as  interesting  as  a  novel.  ’ 

Daily  News  (leader). 

SONG  FAVOURS.  By  C.  W.  Dalmon.  With  Title  Pa^e 

(1  designed  by  J.  P.  Donne.  Sq.  i6mo,  3s.  6d.  net.  & 

,  \Vher,U1, 'demote  of  a  country  man's  genuine  love  of  his  own  country  that 
makes  Mr.  Dalmon  s  verses  noteworthy.”— New  Budget.  T 

VESPERTILIA,  and  Other  Verses.  By  Rosamund 

4S.A6dKIn^  Watson-  With  Title-page  hy  R.  Anning  Bell.  Fcap.  8vo, 

A  very  beautiful  book  of  poems,  which  is  quite  remarkable  for  immaculate  tech¬ 
nique,  and  for  something  equally  important  .  .  .  true  and  ample  inspiration.” 

Woman . 

A  SUMMER  NIGHT,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Rosamund 

3s.Anet10TT  WATS0N’  New  Edition,  with  a  Decorative  Title-page,  fcap.  8vo, 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE.  By  Kenneth  Grahame.  Crown 

8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

r,,J 1  wmild.be  difficult  to  say  too  much  in  praise  of  a  book  so  fascinating  as  ‘  The 
Af  e\  Wldun  the  pages  of  this  volume  we  have  found  a  veritable  mine  of 

frnrli;mn>RSm?e,  thetremHr\1Si°ine  'vhose  resour«s  arc  inexhaustible,  we  gladly 
proclaim  its  existence  The  book  brims  over  with  delightful  humour.  To  be  un* 
reservedly  recommended  to  everyone  who  loveschildren  and  appreciates  literature. 

„rLlf  there  be  man  or  woman  living  who  cannot  read  this  book  with  delight* lo’him 
or  we  offer  our  pity  and  compassion ."-National  Olsen, er.  S  * 

Delicious  little  sketches  of  a  group  of  children.”— Saturday  Review. 

MALAY  SKETCHES.  By  F.  A.  Swettenham.  With 

H  Tt tic-page  and  Cover  designed  by  Patten  Wilson.  Crown  8vo,  55.  net. 

I  ,„M:'Srtte;Ulam  S  six!e  !s  slmPIe>  and  direct,  and  vigorous.  Particularly  good 
is  his  eye  for  colour,  and  he  has  a  tine  sense  of  the  brilliant  melancholy  of  the  East 
1°  few  falls  the  good  fortune  of  introducing  us  to  a  new  people,  and  seldom  have 
we^the  advantage  of  so  admirable  a  guide.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

■'*  /  *!!?  'son<:,of  those  books  which  exercise  such  a  peculiar  fascination  upon  the 
u  Ihe,.sP>''at:l??me  traveller.  Stay-at-home  though  he  may  be,  he  lu-  no 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  work  of  a  genuine  authority  from  the  hasty  and  in¬ 
exact  impressions  of  the  idle  globe-trotter.  ‘Malay  Sketches'  will  be  Speedily 
recognized  hy  him  as  belonging  to  the  more  reliable  kind  of  his  favourite  literature.' 

Spectator. 

NOW  READY.  SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  YELLOW  BOOK. 

VOL.  VII. 

Small  4to,  319  pp.  new  Cover  Design  and  Title-page  by  John  D.  Mackenzie,  with 
20  bull-page  Illustrations  by  Members  of  The  Newlyn  School. 

-  he  ’  ' 

Henry- 
Dwarf,’  „ 

Christian,  ......  ™™«,  .vcnncm  oraname,  unve  Gustance,  Huron  Corvo.  Frances 

Hi^±>nn“Ub^rtxVraC  an‘t.«?rpe/  Ldy  Thick., esse,  Ellis  J.  Wynne,  Mrs.  Murray 
Hickson,  Dauphin  Mcumcr,  Ella  D’Arcy,  and  Theo  Marzials.  y 

C, P*p  '^‘Contributions  by  Frank  Brantley,  A.R.A.,  Henry  R.  Rheum,  Elizabeth 
R  CaSt  ,C’°‘cl1  •  Sta?hope  A.  Forbes,  A.K.A..  T.  C.  Gotch,  Percy 

v.;.,l,„ra,'  -li  sr0Akc'  |?h“  Da  Costa,  Fred  Hall,  Frank  Richards,  A.  Tanner, 

Walter  Langley,  A.  Chevalher  Tayler,  and  Norman  Garstin.  ’ 

I  V  pii!nt'  V  1  ’  II[“  IV->  V->  a,ld  VI-  are  sd>l  10  he  had  from  all 

Libraries,  Booksellers,  and  Railway  Bookstalls,  5s.  net  each  volume. 

Havc-you  read  the  Article  on  Books  in  the  October  Yellow  Book 
Brink6  Yel?,w  D'fal'f?  The  Times  says  it  is  “  lively  reading,"  and 

he  Krliir,^  ^f  .h1  °t«ap  ivase  i*1’'  ‘i;'11  Caine-"  11  has  certainly  not  pleased 
1  e  1  [  f  u!?ei  SaturJay  Review,  as  we  saw  bv  the  note  altoui  it 
which  he  published  last  week.  The  Editor  of  the  Saturday  asserts 
boldly  that  the  Yellow  Dwarf  is  Mr.  Henry  Harland.  But  that,  after 
■  ill,  is  only  one  of  the  thousand  guesses  everybody  1 .  making.  The  Queen 
suspects  another  well-known  young  author,  who  is  cheerfully  referred  to  as 
an  unsnubbable  schoolboy.”  The  Skotch  is  in  doubt.”  "  Who  is  the 
Yellow  Dwarf  P  it  asks  ;  and  adds,  “  His  remarks  on  modern  litera¬ 
ls  are  outspoken  and  entertaining.''  The  Illustrated  London 
News  declares  that  the  Yellow  Dwarf  "  gibes,  not  without  reason, 
at  the  loose  and  slatternly  slult  which  parses  for  criticism  in  many  journals  ” 
V:""ly,;""  ness”  has  "killed  Mr.  Hall  Caine  ” 

exploded  Mr.  John  Oliver  Hobbes,"  and  “  with  ridicule  put  Mr.  George 
Moore  for  ever  on  the  shelf."  While  the  Literary  World  says  that  not 
the  least  amusing  thing  in  the  article  is  "  to  watch  Mr.  Harland  throwing 
sops  to  Cerberus  in  the  shape  of  footnotes  whenever  his  Dwarf  becomes 

M?  ,  wh.'CL  WvGi‘fJd'  “idced'  lf'  “  thc  Saturday  will  have  it, 

Mr.  Harland  and  the  Yellow  Dwarf  be  one  and  the  same. 


1  HE  BODLEY  HEAD,  Vigo  Street,  London,  W. 
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MESSRS.  BELL’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


SIR  FREDERIC  LEIGHTON, 

Bart.,  P.R-A. 

An  Illustrated  Chronicle  by  Ernest 
Rhys,  with  Prefatory  Essay  by  F.  G. 
Stephens.  Super-royal  4to,  with  120 
Illustrations,  including  15  Photogravures, 
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CHRONICLE. 

T  N  spite  of  the  facts  that  columns  in  the  Press  continue 
t°  be  filled  with  accounts  of  disturbances  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  other  columns  with  harrowing-  news  of  what 
seems  l.ke  a  panic  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  we  cannot 

ut  think  that  Lord  \\  olseley’s  speech  at  the  banquet 
gi\en  by  the  Clothmakers’  Companv  was  the  most 
important  event  of  this  week.  We  refer  in  another 
place  to  the  scheme  of  reforms  which  Lord  Wolselev 
suggested.  Here  we  will  content  ourselves  with  sayino- 
that  the  wisdom  and  practical  sense  of  his  utterances 
are  scarcely  more  admirable  than  his  excellent  English  • 
simple  and  clear,  it  is  yet  alert,  vivacious,  strong.’ 

ead  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  maiden 
speech  as  Colonial  Minister,  Lord  Wolselev’s  discourse 
comes  well  out  of  the  comparison.  On  the  whole,  we 
think  it  the  finer  performance  of  the  two  in  style  as 
in  substance ;  and  yet  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech  is 
among  the  best  he  has  ever  delivered. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  appears  to  be  developing  the  histrionic 
faculty.  Most  admirable  of  debaters  and  of  business 
speakers  these  ten  years  past,  he  seems  now  in  a  fair 
way  to  become  an  orator  :  he  is  not  afraid  to  touch 
emotional  chords,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
touches  them  like  a  master.  The  occasion  was  a  fitting 
on.e’u  e,"  &*-n'>General  of  Natal  gave  a  banquet  to 
celebrate  the  completion  of  the  railway  from  Durban  to 
Johannesburg,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  to  reply  to  the 
toast  of  his  own  health  as  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.  He  could  not  but  remember 
that  ten  years  ago  Johannesburg  was  scarcelv  more  than 
a  name,  and  that  it  is  now  a  city  of  something' like  40,000 
inhabitants,  and  possesses  industries  that  represent  a 
capital  sum  of  over  ^200,000,000.  No  wonder  Mr. 
Chamberlain  spokeof  theBritish  Empire  as  “thatworld- 
w.de  dominion  to  which  no  Englishman  can  allude  with¬ 
out  a  thrill  of  enthusiasm  and  patriotism,  and  which 
has  been  the  admiration,  and  perhaps  the  envy,  of 
foreign  nations.”  He  was  not  content  to  admit  that  he 
cherished  Imperial  Federation  as  a  dream  ;  he  rejoiced 
in  the  wider  patriotism  which  embraces  the  whole  of 
Greater  Britain,”  and  he  had  shrewd  counsel  to  give  as 
to  how  Imperial  Federation  might  be  rendered  practi¬ 
cable  by  first  bringing  into  being  that  “  Local  Federa- 
tion  which,  in  South  Africa,  is  still  to  be  desired 
Altogether  a  noteworthy  speech. 

The  Unionists  of  Derby  had  a  treat  on  last  Wednes¬ 
day  evemng,  when  Mr.  George  Curzon  replied  to  the 
toast  of  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers.”  His  speech  has 
been  accorded  more  than  half  a  column  of  the  “  Times  ” 
and  it  is  but  the  bare  truth  to  say  that  in  the  last  twenty 


}ears_no  page  of  the  ‘Times”  has  contained  such 
a  choice  collection  of  metaphors.  We  transcribe  a  few 
of  them  from  a  dozen  lines  of  the  “Times’”  report. 

the  great  victory  for  the  Unionist  cause  was  due  to 
the  great  uprising  of  the  national  conscience.  The 

L  momst  Government  had  no  desire  ...  to  cause  a 
8’£.e^t  social  or  domestic  upheaval  at  home  .  .  .  foreign 
affairs  had  once  again  raised  their  heads  above  the  hori¬ 
zon.  .  .  .  L  neasy  symptoms  were  abroad.  They  heard 
the  moan  of  sick  nations  on  their  couches  this 
state  of  affairs  was  likely  to  develop  rather  than  to 
diminish  in  th.e  future.”  After  thus  surpassing  the  worst 
that  has  ever  been  attributed  to  Sir  E.  Ashmead-Bartlett 
Mr.  Curzon  went  on  to  commit  one  of  those  blunders 
which  in  diplomacy  are  worse  than  crimes.  The  present 
Government,  he  said,  “  represented  not  a  party  but  the 
nation  ;  and  then  continued,  “  This  could  not  be  said 
of  any  other  Government  of  the  Great  Powers  of  the 

world  ;  and  this  statement,  which  has  not  even  the  merit 

of  being  true,  but  which,  whether  true  or  false,  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  irritate  foreign  rulers,  was  repeated  and  amplified 
by  our  tactful  L  nder-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  “  Times”  gives  grudging  praise  to  Lord  Wolse- 
ley  s  maiden  speech  as  Commander-in-Chief.  It  admits 
that  .it  was  “somewhat  more  important”  than  the 
meaningless  generalities  which  Lord  Cross  indulged  in. 
And  then  the  “Times  ”  shows  its  hand.  “  We  are  not 
at  all  in  favour,”  it  says,  “as  a  general  rule,  of  the 
technical  advisers  of  the  Government  in  the  army  and 
navy  appealing  directly  to  public  opinion.  And  we  can 
easily  imagine  that  with  a  Commander-in-Chief  who  had 
a  turn  for  writing  and  speaking,  such  a  tendency,  if 

encouraged,  imght  become  very  inconvenient.”  Now  if 
the  “Times”  had  applied  this  snub  to  its  pet  Mr.  Curzon 
no  one  could  have  complained,  but,  when  addressed  to 
Lord  VY  olseley,  the  reproof  is  worse  than  an  impertinence. 

I  hecountry,  we  venture  to  say,  waseager,  anxiouseven,  to 
hear  what  Lord  YVolseley  had  to  say.  We  want  to  know 
the  truth  about  our  powers,  offensive  and  defensive,  and 
we  are  tired  of  the  optimistic  generalities  of  successive 
Secretaries  of  State.  Lord  YVolseley’s  speech,  from 
which, we  give  extracts  in  another  column,  was  one  of 
the  ablest  speeches  we  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading,  and  it  has  been  more  widely  reported  in  the 
provincial  press  than  any  parliamentary  speech  of  the 
last  three  years. 

The  industrial  war  between  shipwrights  and  their 
emp  oyers  is  spreading.  Nearly  all  the  large  yards  on  the 
C  yde  have  joined  the  Belfast  masters  in  the  “  lock-out.” 
Die  quarrel  seems  the  more  preposterous  when  we 
reflect  that  there  are  large  Government  orders  in  hand 
and  every  indication  of  a  prosperous  season.  It  is 
known,  too,  that  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers 
would  welcome  any  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
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Belfast  employers  We  BaTfouFs  oppol 

a  month  ago,  that  aware  of  it  while  hesitating 

tunity,  and  he  seems  o  ^  d  tation  representing  the 
to  act.  Speaking  Committee  of  the  Irish  Trade 

Trades’  Council  and  the  C  Balfour  said 

UnionCongressonTuesday  Ust,Mn  ^  ghould 

that  “  the  Belfast  stnk  could  gay  would  have  any 

be  deplored.  a"^l"frained  relations  that  at  present 

effect  in  improving  the  s  lf  anything  could  be 

existed  he  would  b  y  8 :  .  that  painful  struggle 

done  in  connection  with  brmgi  g  ^  an^QUS  to  hear  of 
to  an  end  the  Government  will  not  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour 
it.”  This  is  excellent  as  arbitrator? 

take  the  initiative  and  offer  his  servic 


KC  - 

We  made  a  mistake  the  in 

London6  had  any  connection  with i  the  ^^hered  had 
Petersburg,  which  we  diplomatist,  Sir 

been  filled  by  the  translat ton  it  appears, 

Nicholas  O  Conor.  But  '  busineSs  which  caused  Sir 
in  assuming  that  the  urg  himself  from  his 

Henry  Drum"tond-WoM Uo  fprom^0"’  „  is  now 

pM“‘;rsr  that  s'ir 
M  Sir  klip  Currie  s 

place  at  Constantinople. 


business  it  was  to  see  and  say  .^hmg^ 

changed  all  that,  and  in  t  Trade  by  visiting  Brussels 
for  his  duties  at  the  Board  of  Trade  By w,  g 

.and  Paris  in  the  ^Toker  ^uld  have  chosen.  We 
whom  even  a  ?ar®fu,  ..  statesman  who,  after  all,  has 
can  imagine  the  buddi  &  .  t  Voisin’s  between. 

and  wishing 

Sir  Courtenay  Boyle  ana  m  heavy 

them  both  elsewhere.  Light  raffways  ^ 

subject,  which  the  Permanen  Y  qualified  to 

sklent  of  ^%Bo^rdn°Lcs  tad  “that’s  to  be  let, 
hammer  into  or  *  \as  it<  Poor  youth,  no  doubt 
unfurnished,  as  nuuun  pitying  him 

the  process  is  «  “«  5«i"t- 

whilst  it  lasts,  for  Ritchie  as  a  com- 

essence  of  official  ^oncew  ^l  ;Aom  his  daughter 

Sd0n‘‘jusk«e°“ffim  on  talking,  and  he’ll  get  - 
comfort  to  himsel’  that  way.” 


retire  on  the  very  inadequa  p  ambassadors, 

which  the  rules  of  ^.^^yor^mbsss^or 

As  it  is  almost  impossible  for  ^  Dufferin  cannot 

to  save  out  of  his  officia  ,  h  bave  to  reside  on  his 

be  a  rich  man  and  he  wt  to  Lord 

Irish  estate.  Lord  Dufferin  ,  on  tbat  account, 

Beaconsfield  is  well  known,  an  ,p^  CoPnservative  leader. 

he  was  always  a  favourite  clever  women 

Lord  Dufferin’s  mother  wa  one  of  the  gw  ^  geni 

of  the  day  who  detected  th*\  k*  herself  to  tell 
and,  according  to  Froude,  she  took  &  fool  of  himself 
the  future  Prime  Mims  er  Lord  Beaconsfield 

by  his  extravagant  style  °f  dres  •  B  .g  beautlfui  and 
showed  his  grateful  reco  to  be  Ambassador  at 

witty  friend  by  appointing  ,  d  d  to  the  Liberal 
St.  Petersburg,  although  Lord  Dufferin  is 

party,  in  the  days  before  Umoms  .  -m  the  lobby 

fond  of  telling  how  he  once  accoste  d  a  noveL 

^  npft  US  charming 

manners,  for  he  speaks  vile  French. 


If  the  elections  in  various  parts  oTte  United  Stales 

can  be  said  to  show  -y^»P"’  He'  seems 

Mr.  Cleveland  has  faded  as  a  pa  ty  1  •  utterly 

to  be  an  exceptionally  efficient  Bresm  ,  ^  ^  ^ 
heedless  of  P0^1  or^&t  At*  J  events,  the  Demo- 

necessity  involved  the  o  ebb  f  their  history. 

crats  are  at  almost  the  lowest  eDD^  ^ 

They  have  been  beaten  as  Jag  hopelessly  at  sea  as 

beaten  here  last  July,  and  ty  criPs>  The  loss  of 

to  nevv  leaaer!I^ndand  tuPp  Southern  States  which 
Kentucky  and  Maryland  t  ^  immemorial,  is  as 

have  been  Democratic  (<ddbdcle”  as  was  the  loss 

characteristic  a  feature  of  t  oecuUarly  Democratic 

of  Derby’s  two  seats  here  Jh^Xd  regained  its  grip 
institution,  Tammany  Hal,  this  isolated 

upon  the  electorate  of  New  York  ^  quarrel  between 
triumph  turned  “P™  \  “tLical  rural  part  of  New 
the  metropolis  and  t  P  diminishes  the  general 

York  State,  and  in  ?  times  tbe  present  result 

Republican  trmmp  b-  ‘  lection  of  a  Republican  Presi- 

would  have  rendered  tl  .  But  there  are  no 

dent  next  year  a  foregonnXTons  ia  American  politics, 
longer  any  foregone  o o  may  be  swinging, 

as” ly,  the  other  way. 


1 


It  is  not  strange  that .0™^  ^eS^ml 
States  should  have  taken  j<-  surprising,  indeed,  that 

sionaries  at  BitUs;.  J^^SSSafamuch  earlier 
such  concerted  action  was  Minor.  It  is  not  generally 

stage  of  the  disturbances  i  ctlcal  understanding  has 

known,  we  believe,  that  P  Embassy  and  American 
long  existed  between  the  Lri  ,  . .  .  tbe  American 

Legation  at  Constantinople,  y  of  both  Brifish  and 
Minister  looks  after  the  rnt  j-  ^ ^  The  purpose 

American  missions  in  the  ,b  Br;tjsh  Ambassador 

of  this  arrangement  was  force 

free  to  devote  his  time  to  high  P°  “cs  Sultan  and 
him  to  fritter  away  his  influence  ' v  th  the  ^ 

Grand  Vizier  in  complamts  about  sc^  ■  worki  th 
workers.  In  return  for  ^  B"ftish  support  for  all  their 
Americans  rely  upon  uni  o  that  the  American 

missionary  projects,  wi  more  numerous  by  far 

missions  throughout  T  -y  ,  d  The  various  Pro- 

than  in  any  other  non-Clm  ‘represented  among 

testant  denominations  are  all  W  «P-th  one  another, 
them,  and  are  in  such  vigoro  >  at  Washington 

that  until  recently  it  was  he  se  Bed  pohcy  a  _n  or(Jer 

to  appoint  a  Hebrew  to  be  Minister  to  i  ^  the 

that  there  might  be  .entire ■  ™Pa  .  y  f  the  competing 
differences  and  securing  the  protection  01 

Christian  sects. 


Tbe  substitution  of  Lord  Onslo«Uor  M^CouncU 
the  leader  of  the  Moderate  party  ^  Ms  administrative 
is  a  great  improvemen  .  task  of  leader- 

ability,  Mr.  R.tchte  «  jot  fitted  fo^t  ^  a„d  , 

ship.  He  is  not  a  good  sp  <  >  niloting  the  Local 

has  not  the  art  of  ‘the  House  of  Commons 

Government  Bill  of  1 888th  gh  le  &nd  con_ 

Mr.  Ritchie  showed  that  uCt°somehow  or  other  on  the 
ciliatory  when  he  liked.  mistakes  of  tactics 

County  Council  he  was  a  to  take  the  pains 

and  of  manners  He  d  cPPncillors>  and  he  never 

to  be  conciliatory  to  fe°ling  akin  to  contempt  for 

seemed  able  to.  conceal  f  on  the  contrary,  is 

the  whole  business.  friends  and  opponents, 

courteous  and  consl  b‘  b  js  ahvays  listened  to  with 
with  the  consequence  that  he  «  as  a  colonial 

attention.  Lord  On  ^  thg  knack  of  handling 

governor  has  no  doubt  g  jc  skill  In  addition  to- 

fis  social  inferiors  with  dirlouiuUc^sUU^^  ^  of  busi 

his  civility,  Lord  On  pleasant  to  listen  to,  and 

ness  and  an  excellent  speake ^  pi  ^  without  offend- 

with  a  capacity  for  maki  g  P  YJ  thg  Unification  queu¬ 
ing  the  other  side.  His  sp  and  as  a  muni¬ 

tion  on  Tuesday  was  real  y  Jn^eded  just  at  present, 
cipal  statesman  is  the  one  ^  f  d  on  hiving  appeared 

Pt  ihe0^"  in  rfSS1  place.  His  opportunity 
has  come. 


In  the  old  days  our  y  oung  noblemen  made  the  grand 

don,  whose 


One  of  the  most  rising  London  politef’cTf 

has  been  floated  into  ur  Holland.  He  is  a  son 

Conservatism  is  the  and  therefore  a 

of  Lord  Knutsford  y  auiav  for  whose  memory  he 
great-nephew  of  Lor  Holland  represents  Bow  and 

has  a  pious  respect.  M  •  monS(  and  sitting  for  an 
Bromley  in  the  House  doubt  a  severe  trial  to  £ 

East-End  constituency  s  Honand  occasionally 

man’s  political  principles.  Mr.  n 
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advocates  economic  heresies  in  the  direction  of  State 
Socialism,  which  causes  him  to  be  denounced  as  a  re¬ 
actionary  by  that  political  purist  Mr.  John  Burns,  but 
nobody  thinks  the  worse  of  him  for  that.  The  Moderates 
on  the  County  Council  have  very  sensibly  taken  steps  to 
organize  their  party  in  earnest,  and  they  have  appointed 
as  whips  Mr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Percy  Goulding,  both 
Members  of  the  new  Parliament.  Mr.  Holland  is  a 
partner  in  the  publishing  firm  of  Mr.  Edward  Arnold, 
and  being  still  in  his  first  youth  politically,  he  will  pro¬ 
bably  go  far.  At  any  rate  he  understands  that  politics 
is  a  business  to  be  worked  successfully  in  pretty  much 
the  same  way  as  any  other  business,  by  common  sense 
and  attention  to  details. 

If  it  be  true  that  a  majority  adverse  to  Mr.  T.  M. 
Healy  has  been  secured  on  the  Council  of  the  Irish 
National  Federation,  and  that  he  is  to  be  expelled  from 
that  body  next  week,  the  event  will  be  of  more  than 
local  interest.  Mr.  Healy  has  secured  a  large  sum  of 
ready  money  for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  daily  paper  in 
Dublin,  and  is  reported  to  be  hurrying  forward  his 
preparations  for  its  appearance  with  characteristic 
energy  A  daily  edition  of  Tim  Healy  making  its  way 
all  over  Ireland,  and  a  golden  Healy  treasury  established 
in  Dublin,  would  give  pause  to  a  score  or  more  of  needy 
Parliamentary  patriots  who  have  hitherto  voted  solidly 
with  Messrs.  McCarthy,  Dillon,  and  O’Brien.  Few  of 
the  patriots  have  been  able  to  get  more  than  per 
week  for  sessional  attendance  from  the  Parliamentary 
party’s  war  chest,  and  of  late  there  has  been  a  harrowing 
uncertainty  about  even  that.  They  will  have  two 
months  or  more  in  which  to  ruminate  upon  their  posi¬ 
tion  before  Parliament  meets  and  their  party  assembles 
to  elect  its  sessional  officers.  Mr.  O  Connor  s  Irish 
National  League  in  England  is  commencing  the  work 
of  eliminating  Mr.  Healy  from  Irish  politics,  and  people 
who  study  Ireland  from  Fleet  Street  seem  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  it  will  afterwards  be  an  easy  matter  to 
expel  Mr.  Healy  from  the  party.  Those  who  know  the 
distressful  island  will  be  disposed  to  wait  and  see. 

The  best  friends  of  the  Church  of  England  recognize 
that  the  question  of  tithes  is  a  severe  strain  upon  the 
allegiance  of  the  agricultural  population.  The  grievance 
of  tithes  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Wales;  it  is 
spreading  rapidly  in  England.  Sensible  parsons  admit 
that  the  sooner  the  tithe  is  redeemed  on  some  fair  basis, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  themselves,  and  they  would 
sooner  suffer  some  reduction  even  of  their  attenuated 
incomes  than  live  in  perpetual  strife  with  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  But  while  all  parties  are  agreed  that  the  tithe 
should  be  redeemed,  the  tithe-payers  and  tithe-receivers 
are  naturally  not  agreed  as  to  the  basis  of  redemption. 
The  Tithe  Act  of  1891  so  far  simplified  the  law  that  it 
made  the  landlords,  instead  of  the  tenants,  liable  for  the 
tithes  ;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  the  State  to  ad- 
vance  the  landlord  money  on  easy  terms  to  buy  up  his 
tithe,  if  only  a  basis  of  purchase  could  be  arranged. 
Ought  the  tithe  to  be  bought  up  on  its  present  value,  or 
o  lght  it  to  be  re-valued? 


and  for  all  on  a  seven  years’  average  of  the  rate  in  the 
£  at  the  time,  and  that  the  seven  years  preceding  1836 
were  the  years  when  the  abuses  that  had  grown  up  under 
the  old  Poor-law  had  arrived  at  their  utmost  perfection. 
Rates  were  enormously  high,  in  some  cases  exceeding 
20s.  in  the  £.  Thus,  while  rates  have  fallen  by  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  the  allowance  for  rates  added  to  the 
tithe  remains  the  same  as  in  1836.  This  certainly  seems 
an  injustice.  Let  the  champion  of  the  tithe-owner  answer 
Mr.  Farquharson’s  facts,  if  he  can. 

It  would  really  seem  as  if  the  London  police  were 
determined  to  teach  every  one  how  little  their  evidence 
is  worth.  The  other  day  they  accused  Professor  Ray 
Lankester  of  causing  an  obstruction  in  Piccadilly,  and 
the  magistrate,  Mr.  Newton,  stultified  himself  by  binding 
over  a  man  of  European  reputation  to  keep  the  peace  in 
his  own  recognizances  of  £10.  Now  we  have  again  the 
same  co-workers,  a  policeman  and  an  unfortunate, 
attempting  to  prove  that  Mr.  George  Alexander,  the 
actor,  was  guilty  of  gross  misconduct  in  the  street 
within  a  few  yards  of  his  own  house.  Constable  2S0  B 
o-ave  positive  and  circumstantial  evidence  that  showed 
fon°-  training  in  such  accusations.  The  female  prisoner, 
who,  we  are  told,  “was  of  very  commonplace  appear¬ 
ance,  wretchedly  dressed,  and  in  evident  bad  health, 
corroborated  her  master,  the  constable,  as  was  to  be 
expected.  Mr.  De  Rutzen,  however,  said  that  though 
“  the  police  had  given  their  evidence  in  a  most  satisfac- 
tory  way,  he  would  give  Mr.  Alexander  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  and  discharge  him.”  That  is,  the  magistrate 
took  it  upon  himself  to  insult  a  man  of  position  and 
character  on  the  evidence  of  a  policeman  and  a  street¬ 
walker.  We  can  only  congratulate  Mr.  Alexander  that 
he  followed  instead  of  preceding  Professor  Ray  Lankester. 
The  eyes  of  the  public  are  being  opened,  and  distrust  of 
police  testimony  is  growing,  thanks  to  the.  efforts  ot  the 
Press.  A  Bishop  or  a  Cabinet  Minister  will  be  arrested 
one  of  these  days  on  a  charge  of  “drunk  and  dis¬ 
orderly,”  and  then  Mr.  Newton  or  De  Rutzen,  as  the 
case  may  be,  will  perhaps  refrain  from  complimenting 
the  police. 

Already  these  magistrates  can  study  the  effect  of  their 
decisions.  Mr.  Newton  will  doubtless  be  interested  in 
hearing  that  Professor  Ray  Lankester  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  election  into  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  Mr.  Rutzen  will  be  equally  delighted  to 
learn  that  the  audience  at  the  St.  James  s  Theatre  on 
Thursday  evening  welcomed  Mr.  Alexander’s  appearance 
with  rounds  of  enthusiastic  cheers. 

M.  Paul  Margueritte  has  just  published  a  new  volume 
of  short  tales  under  the  title  “  Simple  Histoire.”  The 
title  is  distressing  ;  it  reminds  one  of  Flaubert’s  master¬ 
piece  in  the  way  of  short  stories,  “  Cceur  Simple.  And 
Paul  Margueritte  was  more  than  foolish  to  challenge 
this  comparison.  In  truth,  “  Simple  Histoire  ”  and  the 
other  tales  in  this  volume  are  beneath  criticism. 

RIETTE. 


The  late  Mr.  H.  R.  Farquharson,  Conservative 
Member  for  one  of  the  divisions  of  Dorsetshire,  enjoyed 
a  reputation  for  eccentricity,  which  appears  to  have  been 
founded  on  his  economic,  not  his  religious,  theories.  He 
was  the  enemy  of  the  parsons,  not  from  any  dislike  to 
the  Church,  but  because  he  thought  they  levied  an  unjust 
tax  upon  the  land.  In  the  current  number  of  the 
“National  Review”  Mr.  Farquharson  makes  out  a 
stron<r  case  for  the  re-valuation  of  the  tithe.  He  makes 
two  points.  He  shows,  first,  that  the  machinery  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  of  1836  for  regulat¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  tithe  by  a  scale  of  averages  has  now 
become  obsolete  and  unfair.  The  average  price  .of  corn 
during  a  period  of  seven  years  was  to  be  ascertained  by 
keeping  a  record  of  the  sales  in  certain  markets.  In 
those  days,  when  the  normal  price  of  wheat  was  56s.  2d. 
a  quarter,  of  barley  31s.  8d.,  and  oats  22s.,  it  paid  to 
send  the  greater  part  of  the  year’s  crop  to  market.  To¬ 
day,  with  wheat  at  18s.,  barley  at  23s.  8d.,  and  oats  at 
13s.  6d.,  only  the  first-rate  samples  arc  sent  to  market, 
and  thus  the  seven  years’  average  is  fallaciously  high. 
His  second  point  is  that  the  amount  to  be  added  to  the 
tithe  for  rates  was  fixed,  not  on  a  sliding  scale,  but  once 


LITTLE  excitement,  a  little  affection, 

A  little  consent,  and  a  final  rejection  ; 

Consent  and  denial,  a  sister  and  brother, 

Each  just  sufficing  to  sully  the  other— 

A  week  to  remember,  a  day  to  forget 

And  there  you  have  love  as  conceived  by  Riette. 

How  much  more  delightful  a  passion  like  this, 

Than  the  love  which  turns  earth  into  Heaven  with  its 
kiss 

But  which  wounds  whilst  it  heals,  and  before  you  re 
aware, 

Turns  a  prayer  to  a  kiss,  and  a  kiss  to  a  prayer. 

It  is  all  very  charming  ;  but  this  is  the  trick  ot  it 
It  refuses  to  go,  when  your  prudence  is  sick  of  it  ; 

And  ev’n  if  you  kill  it,  you  ’ll  find  to  your  cost 
It  is  hard  to  get  rid  of  the  corpse  of  the  lost. 

How  much  better  is  love  as  conceived  by  Riette, 

With  its  week  to  remember,  its  day  to  forget, 

Which  comes  without  life,  and  which  goes  without 

pain,  ,  .  .  . 

And  leaves  nothing  behind  in  the  heart  but  a  stain  ^ 
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MUSCOVITE  FAITH. 


..  „r  tVip  Triple  Alliance  at  Constanti- 

T  ,ni*f  ma"v  or  illy  not  be  a  direct  triumph  for 

1  nople  may  )  case  jt  must  have  brought 

C°t  f  the  dangerous  predicament  in  which  Lord 

^©S-Siiaess 

o^'er'witlhn^th^Ottornan^mpire^th^'Uwiir  undertake 

r^si^rr^S“insr:rp^,s 

preventingT^kisha^rchy  front  predpitating  a  European 

fading  heTeff  alone,  and  confronted  by  a  hostile  com 
bination,  at  « 

have  said,  a  diterranean  so  much  that  we  may 

Slt  H  believe  the  r  umour  that  the  Cabinet  Councils  of  the 
week  devoted  far  more  attention  to  the  questions  arising 
r  hr,t  ic  nractically  the  partition  of  China.  There, 

mOSntlleour  Foreign  Office  has  hesitated  between  two 
recently  o  &  •  flat  negative  to  Russian 

weVf  guarded,  and  at  this  time  it  can  only  be  repeated 

tH  Whenevel  ^hes^  periodical  Conflicts  arise  between 
Rritish  and  Russian  interests  and  ambitions,  some  o 
always  asks  why  Russia  and  England,  instead  of  main- 
i  a  fcease  ess  and  menacing  rivalry,  should  not 

come  fo  an  aU-round  understanding  and  agree  upon  an 

SSm=£SE5&ss§ 

|SS£SI“SS| 

proof  oT  Us  unpopularity.  But 

„  mvivpfi  and  the  events  of  last  winter,  wnen  ior 

whole  month  the  Prince  of  Wales  seemed  to  be  nearer 
1  p7„r  anci  tn  the  heart  of  the  Russian  people 

thanRnyRither  Representative  of  a  foreign  Power  gave 

Row  hears  in  quite  unexpected  quarters  in  favour 

g- 

2d£  assumption  is  no,  unnatural  that  Russia  wou'd 
also  see  great  advantages  in  such  an  arrangemen 
Startin',  with  these  premisses,  people  go  on  to  infer  tha 
fhe  t wo  Powers  could  be  brought  together  upon  this 
amiable  and  mutually  profitable  basis,  if  our  foreign 
Office  only  went  to  work  about  it  in  the  ngh  > 
this  it  is  only  a  step  to  the  conviction  that  our 
responsible  statesmen  deliberately  choose  to  embroil  us 
:th  Russia  on  the  strength  of  their  personal  likes  and 
"fas  when  the  alternative  of  a  beneficent  peace  is 


equally  open  to  us.  This  is  what  Mr.  Gladstone  per¬ 
suaded  a  majority  of  the  electorate  to  believe  in  1880, 
and  it  is  what  others  are  in  effect  preaching  now.  While 
we  wait  for  the  next  development  of  the  Far  Easte 
imbroglio,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  the  reasons 
why  an  understanding  with  Russia  is  hardly  within 

*hMar  very* outset J there  is  no  Russia  to  make  an 
agreement  with,  in  the  sense  that  there  is  a  Germany, 
or  an  England,  or  a  Portugal.  There  is  a  Isar,  ana 
nothino-  more  and  for  all  international  purposes  he  is  as 
irresponsible  as  a  moonbeam.  Such  a  thing  as  a  Pnme 
Minister  or  a  cohesive  Cabinet  is  unknown  in  Russia. 

There  are  Ministers,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  independe  - 
of  each  other,  ver^  often  openly  antagonistic  to  one 
another,  and  each  deals  directly  and  confidentially  wi 
the  Tsar  himself.  The  ten  Ministers  are  supposed,  it 
s  true  to  mSrt  in  Committee  at  stated  intervals,  but  of 
this  so-called  Committee  numerous  chiefs.  of  sections, 
nresidents  of  departments,  and  other  officials  are  a 
members,  and  it?  sessions  are  of  only  the  most  formal 
character.  Of  any  responsible  government,  bound  y 
anv  traditions  of  continuity  or  the  demands  of  coa- 
sistency,  there  is  not  a  trace.  No  one  in  a^honty 
under  obligation  to  satisfy  anybody  but  the  Tsar,  a 
he  in  theory,  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  please  any  one 
but  himself.  In  practice,  he  renders  life  as  bearable  for 
himself  as  possible  by  pleasing  those  for  the  time  being; 

”eHrRw  this ‘system  works  in  international  relations  may 
belRfaed  by'  one  example.  The  late  Tsar  entertained 
strong°views  about  being  his  own  Foreign  Minister. 

To  the  end  of  his  working  days  he  insisted  upon  Pers°  " 
allv  superintending  the  entire  business  of  the  department 
of  VhTch  M  Re  Giers  was  the  titular  head.  We  know 
that  Alexander  III.  was  an  honest  man,  scrupulously 
regardful  of  his  work.  Yet  his  high  personal  character 
and  his  earnest  supervision  of  affairs  did  no  p 
Batoum  being  made  into  a  first-class  fortress,  in  defianc 
of  Russia  treaty  obligations  to  preserve  it  as  an  unforti- 
fied  open  porj  Nowhere  else,  for  that  matter  did  the 

reposed  such  confidence  in  them  that  his  residences  were 
guarded  by  Finnish  regiments,  it  was  in  his  name  that 
the  ancient  guarantees  of  the  autonomy  of  Finland  were 

tor^up^and^an  intolerableusui^pationofRussian^bureau- 

hm/e'died^without^ever  understanding  why  on  his  last 

summer- holiday  visit  to  Finland  the 
cheer  him  as  warmly  as  usual.  Here,  a  ‘se™ 
was  responsible  in  theory  for  practices  which  in  tact  he 

neOftheapresent1Tsar  nothing  is  known.  He  has  beer. 

outsiders  as  is  the  composition  ofthe  Pal  .  f  ce?tain  is 
secured  his  selection  for  the  post.  All  that  is  certa 
that  in  March  last  an  announcement  that  M.  de. _bta 
had  been  chosen  for  the  office  was 

SSvHSSSil^gS 

duty  "(dMceephig^  Russia’s  ^promises  or  fulfilling  her 
UnTheadkefagSseated  instinct  in  the  British  mind  against 
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by  long  experience.  We  have  paid  liberally  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  Muscovite  character,  and  for  our 
information  as  to  the  methods  of  the  Russian  Foreign 
Office.  It  would  be  the  part  of  folly  now  for  us  to 
ignore  the  lesson  of  generations,  and  listen  afresh  to  the 
fine  professions  and  clever  special  pleading  which  have 
gulled  so  many  of  us  in  the  past. 

THE  LABOUR  WAR. 

T  is  difficult  for  the  casual  reader  to  know  what  to 
make  of  the  Belfast  labour  dispute  in  its  latest 
Scottish  developments.  On  the  one  hand,  the  claim  of 
a  well-organized  body  of  men  for  a  comparatively 
trifling  advance  in  the  face  of  a  rising  market  would  seem 
destined  to  result  in  a  speedy  settlement,  especially  in 
view  of  the  circumstance  that  wages  in  the  Belfast 
shipyards  have  twice  been  reduced  within  the  last 
couple  of  years,  on  the  understanding  that,  “  when  trade 
permits,”  the  old  rate  would  be  restored.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  fact  that  instead  of  a  settlement 
of  the  trouble  we  have  a  grave  crisis,  with  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  most  menacing  kind  for  a  great  industry 
which,  by  the  time  masters  and  men  have  done 
quarrelling,  may  be  found  to  have  passed  over  in  great 
part  to  those  German  and  American  ports  that  have 
been  carefully  preparing  themselves  for  the  contingency. 
It  is  just  because  the  risk  is  so  obvious,  and  the  penalty 
so  crushing,  that  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  reasons 
of  the  gravest  sort  must  actuate  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
employers  in  the  course  they  have  adopted.  To  lightly 
precipitate  such  a  dispute  at  such  a  moment  would  be 
little  short  of  a  crime. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  respective  strength  of  the 
opposingforces,  and  this  is  partly  owing  to  the  remarkable 
reserve  which  distinguished  the  early  stages  of  the 
struggle.  We  have  grown  so  accustomed  to  the  windbag 
type  of  Labour  leader,  that  a  movement  without  bands, 
and  banners,  and  demonstrations,  and  collecting-boxes — 
especially  collecting-boxes— seems  scarcely  real.  Car¬ 
dinals  and  bishops,  lord  mayors  and  politicians,  have 
not  been  invited  to  pity  the  sorrows  of  the  riveters, 
boiler-makers,  and  engineers  :  where  such  aid  has  been 
proffered,  it  has  been  politely  declined  on  both  sides. 
There  has  been  no  picketing  and  no  harrying  of  black¬ 
legs — perhaps  because  there  are  no  blacklegs  to 
harry.  Mr.  Tom  Mann,  from  this  side  of  the  water, 
exhorts  the  engineers  to  realize  their  “  glorious 
position,”  and  declares  that  they  would  be  “  mis¬ 
creants  ”  if  they  accepted  the  terms  of  their  employers  ; 
but  in  Belfast  they  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  Mr. 
Tom  Mann,  and  the  leaders  of  the  strike  are  not 
wasting  their  breath  in  talk  about  “  glory”  and  “  mis¬ 
creants.”  The  curious  visitor  who  sets  out  by  the 
Logan-side  to  discover  symptoms  of  the  “  great  ex¬ 
citement”  of  the  reporters,  has  his  walk  for  his  pains, 
and  if  at  last  he  makes  his  way  to  Engineers’  Hall,  he 
finds  at  the  strike  headquarters  nothing  more  exciting 
than  a  curt  notice  to  the  effect  that  members  of  the 
trade  are  requested  not  to  “hang  about  the  place.” 
“  Hands  off,”  rather  than  “  Come  over  and  help  us,”  is 
the  motto  of  the  Belfast  strikers. 

How  then  are  we  to  reconcile  this  apparent  moderation 
with  the  fact  that  the  first  blows,  at  any  rate,  have 
been  exchanged  in  what  may  prove  the  greatest 
industrial  struggle  of  our  generation  ?  Why,  above  all, 
are  the  Glasgow  and  Greenock  masters  locking  out 
men  with  whom  they  have  no  immediate  quarrel,  in 
“  sympathy  ”  with  the  Belfast  shipwrights  ?  The  truth, 
of  course,  is  that  the  accidental  occasion  of  the  struggle 
has  but  an  indirect  bearing  on  its  real  causes.  Ever 
since  the  series  of  disputes  identified  with  the  “  New 
Unionism”  proved  that  individual  employers  were 
powerless  before  great  combinations  of  workmen,  it  has 
been  clear  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  possible  legislative 
or  executive  restriction,  capitalists  could  only  find  safety 
with  regard  to  their  employees  in  counter  combination. 
The  Shipping  Federation,  the  Coal  Owners’ Association, 
and,  on  a  smaller  local  scale,  the  Belfast  Linen  Merchants’ 
Association,  each  attempted  to  provide  this  combina¬ 
tion,  and  in  each  case  a  very  considerable  measure  of 
success  followed.  The  lesson  has  obviously  not  been 
lost  on  the  mister  shipbuilders.  It  was  known  that  the 
prospect  of  improved  bus:n?ss  would  be  accompanied  bya 


demand  for  increased  wages,  and,  during  the  summer, 
negotiations  were  going  on  between  Belfast  and  Glasgow 
as  to  how  the  demand  was  to  be  met.  The  masters’  case 
is  that,  although  there  is  a  great  increase  in  orders, 
there  is  no  corresponding  increase  in  profits,  owing  to 
the  low7  prices  at  which  they  w7ere  obliged  to  tender  in 
order  to  underbid  foreign  competition.  All  the  same,  they 
knew  that  if  they  were  tackled  separately)  each 
w7ould  in  turn  be  forced  to  concede  the  demands  of  the 
men  ;  a  levy  of  a  couple  of  pence  a  week  on  the  engi¬ 
neers  would  suffice  to  keep  the  Belfast  men  on  strike  pay 
for  an  indefinite  period,  while  work  would  be  going  to 
the  rival  yards.  So  the  great  masters’  trade-union  was 
formed. 

The  men  w7ere  warned,  but  they  seem  to  have  relied 
on  the  jealousies  between  Belfast  and  the  Clyde  to 
prevent  any  real  alliance  between  the  masters.  So  the 
Belfast  men  w7ent  on  strike  with  a  light  heart,  and  now 
they  find  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  stringent  treaty, 
offensive  and  defensive,  providing  that  the  district  in 
which  a  strike  occurs  “shall  be  entitled”  to  call  on 
certain  other  districts  to  pay  off  their  workmen  in 
instalments  of  twTenty-five  per  cent  per  week.  The  men 
had  not  realized  this,  and  they  w7ere  taken  aback 
wrhen  the  Clyde  masters  put  the  treaty  into  effect  on 
Wednesday  morning.  On  the  other  hand,  the  masters 
seem  to  have  believed  that  the  mere  threat  of  a 
universal  lock-out  w-ould  restrain  the  men,  so  that  each 
side  has  probably  gone  further  than  it  at  first  intender’. 
Will  either  turn  back  before  it  is  too  late  ?  We  confess 
that,  as  things  stand,  wre  see  little  hope  of  it.  If  the 
dispute  continues,  the  spring  may  still  find  us  with  our 
leading  shipyards  closed,  our  policy  of  naval  extension 
hampered,  our  trade  injured  and  political  rivals  abroad 
taxing  full  advantage  of  the  tempting  situation.  The 
possibility  of  such  a  disaster  would  justify  almost  any 
form  of  intervention  ;  but  how7  is  it  to  be  brought  about? 
The  forces  are  evenly  matched.  The  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Engineers  at  the  last  statement  of  accounts  were  in 
possession  of  a  balance  of  ^200,000  ;  they  are  the  most 
powerful  workmen’s  organization  in  the  world  ;  and  the 
other  Trade  Unions  involved  are  not  far  behind  the  Engi¬ 
neers  in  strength.  So  lavish  are  the  Engineers  of  their 
resources,  that  in  order  to  prevent  any  danger  of  discord, 
the  local  Society  has  decided  that  the  few  engineers  in 
Belfast  “  eligible  for  membership,  but  not  members  ”  of 
the  Society,  shall  receive  strike  pay,  a  piece  of  tactics 
probably  unique  in  the  history  of  these  disputes.  The 
masters,  on  the  other  hand,  have  financial  resources  that 
are  practically  unlimited,  for  their  agreement  provides  a 
revenue  composed  of  “entrance  fee,”  “  contributions,” 
and  “  strike  levies,”  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  workmen’s 
trade-union. 

Who  is  to  intervene  between  such  combatants?  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour  is  sympathetic,  and  we  think  he  w'ould 
make  the  best  of  peacemakers.  We  have  indeed 
heard  it  said  in  political  circles  that  his  official  position 
is  a  hindrance  to  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour’s  intervention  ; 
that  he  might  be  charged  w7ith  trying  to  influence  the 
next  elections  in  Belfast.  But  surely  it  is  a  far  cry 
till  the  next  elections,  and  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour’s 
impartiality  would  hardly  be  questioned  by  his  worst 
enemy. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  LONDON. 

IT  is  the  misfortune  of  the  London  Progressives  that 
they  are  perpetually  overreaching  themselves  by  their 
own  preternatural  astuteness.  In  the  last  Parliament 
they  so  cleverly  concocted  the  terms  of  the  reference 
to  the  Royal  Commission  that  the  principle  of  Unifica¬ 
tion  was  not  examined,  but  was  assumed  as  the  basis 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  means  by  which  it  might  be 
carried  out.  They  then  proceeded  to  pack  the  Com¬ 
mission  with  such  trusty  partisans  as  Lord  Farrer  and 
Mr.  Leonard  Courtney,  w7ith  the  result  that  the  Report 
innocently  adopted  the  Progressive  plan  for  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  City  Corporation.  But  happily  you  cannot 
burke  the  discussion  of  a  great  question  in  this  country; 
and  all  the  Machiavellian  intrigues  of  Messrs.  Stuart 
and  Benn  have  availed  them  nothing.  The  question  of 
Unification  has  not  been  advanced  an  inch  by  tlie.-e 
manoeuvres.  The  ex  parte  Report  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  failed  to  carry  weight  with  the  electors  At 
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the  last  Municipal  Election  in  the 

tion  was  the  mam  plank  "^Genera| 'Election 

parties  were  exactly  equal,  whdcin ^reduced  to  a 
which  followed  the  Radical  m  -  t  Govern- 

0frre?W;ToTeeC-ed"e«Phese  facts  than 
ment  is  more  imeiy  A  which  Mr.  Hoare  carried 

by  the  majority  of  ^een  ^  whtch  Mr  ^  ^  Counci, 

h'S,r.TuSday  FivI  Moderates,  we  are  informed  were 
on  last  Tuesday  WestaCott  abstained,  whilst  two 

absent  unpaired,  and  Bond)  voted  against 

Moderates  MesSrSeRfore|the Moderateshadbeen present 
LordOnslo  .  >  thpv  had  been  unanimous,  the 

in  their  full  number,  and  rf  they  had  been  u  ^  ^ 

and  could  not  be  taxen  F  f  the  matter  is 

the  people  of  London.  Progressives  know 

that  the  Corporat.o„  and  the  Pro.ress^  ^  ^ 

exactly  what  they  want  ’  the  Corporation  out  ;  the 
The  Progressives  wan  :  to turn^  -t  .g  .  and  the 

Corporation  wants  and  inconsistently  about 

Moderates  talk  rather  \  0  y  Corporation  to  the 

transferring  certain  powers  from  the^Lo. rpor  ^ 

County  Council,  on  e  ‘of  ’the  local  authorities, 

about  increasing  P  ^  found  in  the  pub- 

What  the  Prog;ftS'!e,ar  Council  and  in  the  slightly 
lished  scheme  of  the ;  last  ’  in  the  Report  of 

modified  version  of  it ^Corporation  are  to  be  forced  to 
the  Commission.  The  House  their  Guildhall,  their 
hand  over  them  Mans »"  **  markets,  their 

Museum  them  Scho  charltieSi  their  money,  and 

Courts  ot  Justice,  u  r  •,  After  an  interval, 
their  plate  to.  the  Coun  y  tQ  return,  with  their 

the  Corporation  are  o  ;n  order  to  manage 

Mayor,  but  without  their  Aldermen  de  nary 

their  pavements  and  ^ir  ^ains  0°  doled  out  to 
allowance  of  £10,000  ay  ,  g  County  Council.  We 
them  from  their  own  stubborn 

admit  that  this  modest  pr  P  t-  to  an  proposals 

and  angry  resistance  of  the  ^goratm  ^  P  g  excus- 
of  reform  emanating  from  d  we  think  the  City 

able  is  not  always  the  expe  ,  itself  behind 

will  make  a  mistake  ,f  it  su llenly  mtrenches  ;th 

!“  charters  and  ms  Fe-r,p«on,  and  refuse.^^^^ 

Its  enemies  m  the  gat-  d  t(J  surrender  to  the 

the  City  is  in  reality  P  P  .  e  control  of  such 

central  metropolitan  au  '  ■  Y  area  &nd  the  manage- 

markets  as  lie  without  SQ  ?  Aga;n(  as 

ment  of  Epping  Forest.  >  matters  which 

it  is-a  Progressive  grievance  that  in  some  m 

concern  the  whole  of  Londo^te  County ^  ^  ^ 

powers  of  rating  an  u  j  the  lunacy  rate  and 

City  boundary,  let  the  Councl1  A.-  the  area  of  the 
exercise  authority  over  una  more  it  will  keep 

City.  The  more  the  City  giv^  UP, ^  most  interesting 
for  itself  in  the  g  the  policy  of  the  Moderates?” 

questionof  all  is,  \  talk  of  local  mumcipali- 

What  do  they  mean  when  °"°  inent  questions 

ties?  Lord  Farrer  put  to  them .very  p  4  do  y<)u 

when  he  asked  them  the  °  tral  authority  for 

not  wish  that  there  shou  the  relations  between 

London?  What  do  you  wtsh  tobe  tl tereU «  ^  ^ 

that  body  and  the  local  ar‘™fadon  to  the  eentral  body 

‘stadteTe  same^or  different  from  that  of  the  other 

local  authorities  ?  _  .  ,  f  T  nrai  Government  is  so 

,  THe  hTv  oro«drby  'IxperL^  that  it  is  not  disputed. 

thoroughly  provea  py  F  is  Qf  a  certain  size, 

When  the  area  to .be .admin: ,s^  d  in  manage- 

centralization  und°u^edl>,oe“  vd^our  Gf  policy.  When 
ment  and  unity,  and  i there  -J*s\Ze  what  you  save  in 

the  area  is  more  than  a .  ‘  muddling  wastefulness 

salaries  you  more  than  lose  of  want  of 

and  jobbery  which  are  th  .  .y  f  strict  super- 

local  K-'^are" I  sms  Thich  nevertheless  require 
vision,  these  are  truism. ,  auestions  at  issue 

restating  from  time  to  time. .But  the ies  in 
between  the  centrifugal  an  an  area 

^^dttstcte^er.S^oare  declared  that 


tbP  natural  boundary  of  London,  as  an  administrative 

unit  was  that  of  the  Metropolis  Manaf  e™ent  .AcJ\  °d 
,8-6  What  he  meant  is  not  clear,  as  London  has  doubled 
•In4e  s?nce  1856,  and  will  in  all  probataht, -gam 
be  doubled  in  the  next  fifty  years.  Lord  Onslow 
wishes  the  vestries  and  district  boards  to  confer  with  the 
Council  as  to  what  powers  should  be  handed  over  from 
the*  central  to  the  local  bodies.  Mr.  Whitmore  wants 
th  Government  to  appoint  another  Commission  to  divid 
t",rmunicipPaPi  districts 

councils.  Both  these  steps  must  be  taken  I betore  any 

thing  like  a  settlement  of  this  question  can  be  attempted 

hv  Parliament.  In  the  meantime  it  would  be  as  well  it 
Se  more  ardent  municipal  reformers  were  to  recognrze 
that  the  trend  of  public  opinion  is  towards  decentral 
tion  There  is  a  well-founded  opinion  that  the  County 

body.  If  the  vestries  and  distnet  boards  a^e  to^trans^ 

f°rm  r  secure'the  serv.ces’oLble  men,  they  must 

receive  considerable  contributions  of  Power  from  t  o 

other  governing  bodies  of  London.  They  should  take 
ov^r  the  duties  of  the  Burial  boards,  the  Library  co 

m-ShtweU  relive'  A^PooS^SaSs^f  the  ad- 
ministration  of  the  Vaccination  Art.  and  the  .s«rat,o„ 

It^rfofte  oavedrw:Se/coun^o^fr 

slaughter-houses ^  and 1  of -  cow-houses  t  'J*g£  ^res_ 

awtXSsPeaCnd0n  mefasdurergas-yme«gers,  infant  Ufe  pro¬ 
tection,  unhealthy  areas,  the  manaBpmentjf  wOf  ^ 
class  lodging-houses,  an  administra- 

^&^chSr^^;a,= 

central  supervision,  and  which,  rf  the  mumcp^  ^  ^  ^ 

^raS^CoumycLn^  A. 

°„f  ““TpinlomTe8  found  in  ^-mppomise  between 
the  unification  pf  the  P  I  Some  of  the  existing 

fortyfication  of  Mr.  Sidn  y  W  ^  becompressed, 

areas  will  have  to  De  emdi&t  ,  i;mh  or  two 

Clerkenwell  on  the  north.  The. districts  ot^vv  ^ 

and  the  Strand,  again,  .  process  of  political 

process  of  addition  and  subtraction,  a  proces^^ 

arithmetic  which  must  be  careiu  y  couid  be 

five,  or  at  most  tWrty  municipal  ^'“Xurbed 

carved  out.  The  °'? its  cLpeftyand  its  constitution,  but 
possession  of  most  ot  its  prop  )  Gf  the  twenty- 

&^w5,Sb^^eWl^rthe 

reform  of  London  government  must  be  carr 


THE  CIVIL  LIST  PENSIONS. 

THE  glft  of  a  sum  of  £00  » 

s  sraStsr^ 

are^'ubjected  The  matter  is  ^  the 'sums 

the  House  of  Commons,  be< :au  »  ^  PP  tQ  nQ  Mem. 

are,  as  a  rule,  small,  and  pp  lificatjons  Gf  any 
ber’s  interest  to  question  .  q  f  a  trifl;ng  pension, 
particular  person  tor  the  re  p  principle,  upon  which 

Yet  the  principle,  or  rather  iac« ■  F  r  ;shing 

the  Civil  List  Pensions  are  d,s af10n.  The 
that  the  subject  is  worthy  undoubted  scanc lal,  but  the 
case  of  Mr.  crooxs  more  than  an  un- 

majority  of  cases  do  not  amount  m  Thg 

accountable  perversion  of  the  pu  ;  that 
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annual  pensions  every  year  to  that  amount.  Osten¬ 
sibly,  pensions  are  given  to  deserving  cases,  and 
we  take  it  that  two  qualifications  are  necessary.  In 
the  first  place,  the  applicant  should  have  some  claim 
upon  the  generosity  of  the  country,  either  because  of 
services,  public,  literary,  artistic,  and  the  like,  ren¬ 
dered  in  person,  or  through  a  relative  upon  whom  he 
or  she  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  dependent.  In 
the  second  place,  inadequate  circumstances  should  be 
proved.  W hen,  however,  we  come  to  examine  the 
pension  lists,  the  gap  between  theory  and  practice 
is  amazing.  During  the  last  thirty-five  years  500 
pensions  have  been  granted.  These  may  be  roughly 
classified  as  follows:  12  for  public  services  in  a 
general  way,  and  128  to  relatives;  124  for  services 
in  literature,  and  86  to  relatives  ;  41  for  science,  and  43 
to  relatives  ;  1 7  for  art,  and  25  to  relatives  ;  7  for  music, 
and  5  to  relatives  ;  2  to  relatives  of  dramatists  ;  2  to 
relatives  of  jurists  ;  and  7  which  may  be  termed  purely 
eleemosynary,  inasmuch  as  no  qualification  of  any  kind 
beyond  poverty  is  mentioned. 

It  may  well  be  that  in  the  case  of  some  of  its  rewards 
the  Government  is  best  able  to  determine  which  are 
most  deserved.  In  such  instances  we  are’  unable  to  pass 
a  very  rigorous  criticism  upon  the  pensions  awarded. 
Mr.  Henry  Cort’s  inventions  in  the  matter  of  iron,  for 
example,  may  have  justified  us  in  paying  ^50  a  year  to 
each  of  his  daughters.  But  in  regard  to  literary  and  artistic 
services,  the  public  is  in  as  good  a  position  to  judge  as 
a  Minister,  who  is  not  appointed  to  his  place  for  any 
special  knowledge  in  art  or  letters.  Since  i860  there 
have  been  two  hundred  “literary”  pensions.  A  brief 
examination  of  these,  taken  in  the  order  in  which  they 
fall,  is  instructive.  Here  are  some:  Mr.  Edward  Ather- 
stone,  “in  consideration  of  his  great  services  to  litera¬ 
ture’  ;  Dr.  Robert  Bigsby,  “in  consideration  of  his 
great  services,  &c.”  ;  Mr.  Dudley  Costello,  “in  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  many  years  devoted  by  him  to  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  literature,  and  the  high  character  of  his  works”; 
Mrs.  Mary  Haydn,  “in  consideration  of  the  literary 
merit  of  her  husband,  the  late  Mr.  Haydn,  author  of 
‘  Dictionary  of  Dates  ’  ”  ;  Miss  E.  and  Miss  C.  Murphy 
(sisters  of  “the  late  Mrs.  Jameson”);  Miss  Julia  Tilt 
(  literary  merit  );  Miss  Emma  Robinson  (“romances, 
historical  plays,  &c.,  of  admitted  excellence”)  ;  Mr. 
Leitch  Ritchie,  Mr.  Thomas  Roscoe,  Mr.  John  Seymer, 
Mr.  John  Wade,  Miss  Frances  Browne,  Mr.  S.  w! 

F ullom,  Mrs.  Strutt,  and  Mr.  Cyrus  Redding.  All 
these  names  but  one,  it  will  be  observed,  are  utterly 
unknown.  It  is  obvious  that  literary  talent  could  not 
have  been  present  in  any  remarkable  degree,  if  the  very 
memory  of  the  persons  themselves  has  died  out  in  a 
generation.  But,  indeed,  the  tale  is  the  same  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  the  list.  It  is,  in  the  main,  a  list  of 
nonentities,  who  may  or  may  not  have  been  in  strait¬ 
ened  circumstances.  But  to  be  in  straitened  circum¬ 
stances,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  necessarily  to  have  a 
claim  upon  the  Civil  List.  It  is,  however,  imprac¬ 
ticable,  and  it  would  be  tedious  to  take  the  names 
seriatim ,  and  so  we  will  now  pick  out  those  which 
may  possibly  be  known  by  the  present  generation. 
Here  are  some:  the  Rev.  W.  Barnes,  Mr.  Charles 
Mackay,  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  Mr.  Gerald  Massey,  Mr.  W. 
Allingham,  Miss  Eliza  Cook,  Miss  Dinah  Mulock,  the 
author  of  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  and  innumerable 
popular  stories  (;£6o  a  year  from  1864  to  her  death  a  few 
years  ago),  Mr.  W.  Howitt,  Mrs.  Oliphant  (£100  since 
1868),  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth  (a  highly  successful 
author,  we  should  have  supposed),  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan, 
who  has  made,  according  to  report,  thousands  of  pounds 
out  of  his  plays,  and  has  recently  failed  also  for  some 
thousands  {£\oo  since  1870),  Mr.  Denis  Florence 
MacCarthy  (“  poet”),  Mr.  Martin  Tuppcr  (£120),  Mr 
Richard  Hengist  Horne,  Mrs.  Hepworth  Dixon,  Mrs. 
W.  K.  Clifford,  a  popular  authoress  at  the  present 
(£80  since  1880,  on  account  of  Professor  Clifford’s 
attainments),  Mr.  O’Conor  (“poet”),  Mr.  Edwin 
Waugh,  Mr.  David  Wingate  (“poet”),  Mr.  F.  J. 
Furnivall  (,£150  in  1883,  “  in  recognition  of  his  services 
to  English  philology  and  literature”),  Mr.  J.  A.  II. 
Murray  (^250  because  of  his  “English  Dictionary  ”),  Pro- 
fessor  Huxley  (.^jooin  1885),  Mr.  Augustus  Mongredien 
(‘  in  consideration  of  the  merits  and  public  utility  of 
his  literary  work  ”),  Mr.  T.  A.  Trollope,  Mr.  Matthew 


Arnold  (^250),  Mr.  Charles  Kent  (^jioo  in  1886 
“in  recognition  of  the  value  of  his  contributions 
to  biographical  and  other  literature”),  Mrs.  Jefferies 
(widow  of  Richard  Jefferies),  Mrs.  Proctor  (widow  of 
R.  A.  Proctor),  Miss  Emily  Faithfull,  Lady  Wilde,  Mr. 
George  Barnett  Smith,  Dr.  R.  F.  Weymouth  (in  1891 
“in  recognition  of  his  services  to  literature”),  Miss 
A.  B.  Edwards,  Mr.  Edward  Walford,  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey, 
Mr.  George  MacDonald  (p^ioo  since  1877),  Dr.  Hake’ 
Miss.  M.  Betham  Edwards,  Mrs.  Katharine  Macquoid. 
How  many  of  these  pensioners,  one  asks,  really  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  a  pension  ?  Of  many  of  them  it  is  not 
alleged  that  they  are  destitute,  and  certainly  upon  other 
grounds,  namely,  literary  competency,  there  are  barely 
half  a  dozen  eligible  in  the  list.  And  the  last  return 
issued  in  July  this  year  is  no  more  satisfactory.  It 
contains  the  names  of  Miss  Hesta  and  Miss  "Clara 
Pater,  Mrs.  P.  G.  Hamerton,  Mr.  William  Watson, 
Mrs.  Pearson,  Mr.  Alexander  Bain,  and  Mr.  George 
Augustus  Sala.  Surely,  some  of  these  names  show  an 
abuse  of  the  Pension  Fund  which  is  inexcusable. 

Again,  under  art  and  music  we  find  such  names  as 
Hoppner,  Cross,  Hayter,  Cruikshank,  Doo,  Leech, 
Thomas,  Brookes,  Warren,  Philip,  Wesley,  Nash,  Smart, 
Goss,  Steele,  Bell,  and  Harrison  Weir.  It  is  obvious  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  system  in  the  selection  of  pen¬ 
sioners,  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  ,£100 
should  fall  to  this  man  rather  than  to  that,  save  that  his 
case  is  represented  by  influential  people  or  with  greater 
persistence.  If  that  be  so,  it  is  manifest  that  the  object 
of  the  Civil  List  Pension  is  entirely  set  at  naught,  and  we 
had  far  better  abolish  it  at  once.  There  may'be  a  senti¬ 
mental  apology  for  giving  the  surviving  descendants  of 
Defoe  an  annuity,  but  what  are  we  to  think  when  we 
read  :  “  Miss  ElizaMeteyard,  in  recognition  of  her  services 
to  literature,”  or  “  Mr.  Edward  Edwards,  in  recognition 
of  his  valuable  services  in  the  cause  of  literature”? 
Again,  what  do  these  items  in  the  return  of  1893  mean: 
“  Miss  L.  M.  J.  Garnett,  in  recognition  of  her  literarv 
merits,  and  to  enable  her  to  prosecute  her  researches  in 
Oriental  folk-lore,”  and  “Mr.  John  Gwenogwryn  Evans 
(£200)  to  enable  him  to  continue  his  researches  in 
Welsh  literature”?  No  one  is  likely  to  offer  us  a  pension 
to  enable  us  to  prosecute  our  researches  in  the  Civil 
List  Pensions  ;  and  yet  we  are  sure  that  in  making 
these  remarks  we  are  doing  a  public  service. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  GREAT  MEN 

Given  by  the  Commander-In-Chief1. 

T  UST  as  the  late  Admiral  Hornby  was  said  to  have  been 
J  #  the  ablest  Admiral  in  the  British  navy  since  Nelson, 
so  it  may  be  said  of  Lord  Wolseley  that  he  is  the  ablest 
Commander  the  British  army  has  had  since  Wellington.. 
This  comparison  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  there  is 
any  likeness  between  the  qualities  and  powers  of  the  two 
generals.  On  the  contrary,  no  two  men  could  be  more 
dissimilar.  And  yet  we  believe  that  Lord  Wolseley  suits 
these  latter  days  that  are  scientific  and  utilitarian  in  spirit , 
almost  as  well  as  Wellington  suited  the  forces  of  reac¬ 
tion.  The  characteristic  of  the  new  Commander-in-Chief 
is  high  intelligence,  and  in  the  reforms  instituted  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  most  of  which  are  due  to  his  initia¬ 
tive,  he  has  shown  that  he  takes  his  profession  seriously, 
and  realizes  that  in  war,  of  all  trades,  everything  must 
be  sacrificed  to  utility.  He  has,  besides,  all  sorts  of 
incidental  qualities  and  graces  that  are  not  without 
their  v  alue.  He  is  frank  and  of  ready  access, 
good-humoured  and  good-natured,  as  an  Irishman 
should  be,  a  loyal  friend,  with  such  generosity  in 
him  that  many  of  the  highest  officers  in  the  army 
owe  their  advancement  to  his  appreciation.  But,  never¬ 
theless,  it  is  his  intellect  that  has  given  him  his  present 
position.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  only  soldier,  save  Henry 
Brackenbury,  of  whom  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  he 
would  have  made  his  way  to  the  front  in  any  profession 
that  he  might  have  chosen  by  sheer  force  of  clear 
mental  vision  and  promptitude  of  decision.  He  is 
not  a  good  talker  ;  but  ask  him,  for  instance,  why 
he  chose  the  Nile  route  instead  of  the  Suakim- 
Berbcr  route  in  his  Nile  expedition,  and  he  will 
marshal  reason  after  reason  with  a  mingled  quick¬ 
ness  and  subordinating  care  that  have  their  own 
eloquence.  It  remains  to  be  seen  now  whether  he  is 
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able  enough  and  strong  enough  to  remould  our  army 

rl .  correspondMic^wkh^nK>dern^cond^tK)ns^  J", 

which  "should  be  made  up  cfdme"  In 

ra^l“hTmePr/v°eTnke  the  Swiss,  an  excel- 
instrument  of  defence.  And  besides  this,  we  need  an 
T  j  Pnlnnial  armv  of  about  100,000  men,  tried 

andseasaoned  soldiers  who  would  spend  fifteen  or  twenty 
adrsSeS  the  colours,  and  who,  with  the  practical 
experience  of  warfare  which  they  would  get  in ^  India, 
should  be  the  finest  troops  in  the  world or^  than  haif 
armies  together  ought  not  to  cost  much  more  than  halt 
“tat  our  present  army  costs.  The  best  judges  are  agreed 
that  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  could  be  saved l  on [ft 
Home  Budget  under  this  one  head.  And  it  is  P.ertec  ? 
plain  that  if  half  that  sum  were  given  to  increasing  th 
navy,  and  the  other  half  used  in  remitting  taxation,  th 
country  would  be  stronger  and  more  prosperous  than 
is  at  present.  Has  Lord  Wolseley  the  inflexible  reso¬ 
lution  as  he  undoubtedly  has  the  intellectual  power, 
necessary  for  such  a  reform?  It  is  evident  from  his 
speech  to  the  Clothworkers’  Company  on  Wednesday 
last  that  he  sees  what  direction  reform  should  take. 

He  touched  every  point;  the  navy,  he  said  was  the 
-first  service  of  the  Kingdom”;  if  expenditure  were 

*  ^  rednotin  the^naw  ”U;C  great  dezd^rem^in^  to 

beedon?to  make  the  army  perfect.-and^above  ^^11^  the 

t o^ i mprov e 'es  pe  c  i a  11  y ' t h a^g r e^°V  ofu n t e e r  f o r c e,  to  which 
? attach  so  much  importance.”  If  Lord  Wolseley  carries 
out  the  reforms  he  sees  to  be  necessary,  and  makes  our 
army,  to  use  his  own  words,  “  a  real  fighting  machine, 
he  may  yet  stand  in  history  side  by  side  with  Marlborough 
and  Wellington,  as  Von  Roon  stands  side  by  side  with 

MBute'let  us  recur  now  to  the  charm  of  intercourse 
with  Lord  Wolseley,  and  to  the  happy  and  kindly 
qualities  which  endear  him  to  his  friends.  He  s 
It  his  best  when  speaking  of  his  war  experiences, 
whether  in  the  New  World  or  in  the  Old  No  one 
has  ever  given  more  graphic  sketches  of  Lee  and 
of S Stonewall  Jackson  than  Lord  Wolseley  can  gave, 
as  the  French  say,  between  the  pear  and  the  chee  , 
and  his  stories  of  the  Crimea,  of  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
wars  in  China  and  Africa,  are  hardly  to  be  equalled.  Let 
us  take  a  Crimean  story  first,  premising  solely  that 
memory,  however  vivid,  is  not  a  phonograph  and  in  this 
instance  it  is  careless  of  incidental  details,  which  added 
little  but  local  colour  to  the  picture.  The  tale  was  elicited 
by  a  question  as  to  whether  Lord  Wolseley  knew  Charles 
Gordon  in  the  Crimea  and  what  he  thought  of  him. 

«  Oh  yes,  I  knew  Gordon— knew  him  very  welk  We 
were  subalterns  together  ;  young  feU°ws,  j |ust  beginning 
life  full  of  spirits  and  go.  In  spite  of  all  the  hardships 
the’ road  before  us  seemed  bright,  interminable— always 
leading  upwards.  Gerald  Graham,  Gordon,  and  I  were 
often  together  in  the  advanced  works  in  front  of  the  Redan. 
We  had  already  come  to  look  on  Graham  s  courage  a 
something  almost  supernatural.  You  know  his  height,  well 
on  To  si"  feet  six  inches  I  should  say.  Well,  he  used  to 
stand  up  on  the  trenches  and  pay  no  more  attention  to  the 
Russian  fire  than  if  the  bullets  had  been  snowbaHs  and 
when  he  was  relieved  in  the  evening,  instead  of  crawling 
aloncr  the  trench  under  cover,  he  used  to  step  out  of  it  on 
to  the  open  ground  and  make  a  bee-line  for  his  quarters 
At  first  the  Russians  were  too  astonished  at  this  piece  of 
cheek  to  take  any  steps  to  put  an  end  to  it,  but  as  it  was 
repeated  again  and  again  their  sharpshooters  grew  more 
numerous,  till  at  last&a  perfect  mob  of  them  used  to  wait 

for  Graham’s  appearance  and  then  let  fly.  But  he  walk 

away,  with  his  back  to  them,  evening  after  evening,  as 
coolas  a  cucumber,  and  was  never  touched.  Again  and 
ao-ain  we  remonstrated  with  him,  told  him  he  had 
business  to  make  a  cock-shy  of  himself  ;  but  nothing  we 
could  say  altered  his  resolution.  He  d  be  hun  , 
said,  ‘  before  he’d  take  the  trouble  to  crawl  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  the  Russian  fire  let 

them  shoot,  and  be  damn’d  to  them.’ 

“  ‘  And  you,’  we  asked,  interrupting  the  narrator  , 

1  how  used  you  to  go  to  your  tent  ? 

“  ‘  Oh,’  he  went  on,  modestly,  with  a  gleam  of  humour 
in  his  eves,  ‘  I  crawled  along  the  trench  in  the  mud  and 


slush  till  I  was  well  beyond  gunshot.  I  suppose  d 
position  was  calculating  and  ambitious.  J  did«otsee 
what  could  be  taken  by  getting  a  bullet  in  the  back  fo 

no  reason.’  .  .  ,  , 

“  ‘  And  Gordon  ? ’—again  we  interrupted. 

“  ‘  That’s  the  curious  part  of  it,’  was  the  reply.  °n 
evening  Charley  Gordon  would  link  arms  with  Graham, 
and  walk  away  as  if  a  hailstorm  of  bullets  had  no  power 
to  hurt  him,  and  the  very  next  evening  he  would  crawl 
along  the  trench  after  me  as  if  he  would  like  to  hide  in 

thTheUSshecond  story  is  concerned  with  a  man  who  will 
probably  be  found  to  have  won  enduring  reputation, 
though  not  exactly  the  fame  of  the  heroic  defender  o 

correspondents  !’  exclaimed  Lord  Wolseley. 
‘Some  of  them  are  desperately  brave, iWhde ^others  are 
anything  but  heroes.  The  majority,  I  think  do  their 
duty  well,  even  when  it  leads  them  into  tight  places.  By 
the  way,  talking  of  tight  places  and  war  correspondents, 

I  remember  an  incident  that  may  interest  you  ^ was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Ashanti  campaign,  just  after  our 
audio!  a  square-built  little  man  came  up  to  me  ana 
said,  speaking .  slowly  and  with  an  unmistakable 

American  accent  :  .  T  tu~ 

“  ‘General,  allow  me  to  introduce  myself.  I  am  the 

correspondent  of  the  “New  York  Herald.  I 
.  Viim  T  rut  him  Si 


‘‘TSoPo0nbusny  to  attend  to  him,  I  cut  him  short  with, 

‘  ^He  SiLtm^Sably! with  the  same  exasperating 
slowness,  ‘  Well,  General,  I  want  to  be  as  near  you  as 
I  can  if  there  is  any  fightin’  to  be  seen  arrano-e. 

“  ‘  Captain  So-and-So  has  charge  of  all  the  arra  f  . 
ments  concerning  correspondents,  1  rejoined,  cur  y , 

‘  you  had  better  see  him.’  And  with  this  I  turned  on 

mv  heel  and  went  about  my  business.  _ 
y<‘  I  saw  no  more  of  my  correspondent  with  the  aggra¬ 
vating  coolness  and  slowness  of  speech  for  many  a  day. 

I  did  not  even  know  whether  he  was  accompanying 

COl“  Personally  speaking,  I  was  only  in  danger  once 
during  the  whVexpedition.  It  was  shortly  before  we 
entered  Coomassie.  I  had  pressed  forward  with  the 
advanced  troops,  hoping  to  break  the  las1 1  ^  a 
resistance  and  have  done  with  the  affair,  when  tne 
enemy  utilizing  the  heavy  covert,  came  down  and  fairly 
surrounded  us?  For  a  few  minutes  the  position  was 
erk  cal  and  every  man  had  to  fight,  for  the  enemy  s  fire 
was  poured  in  at  close  quarters.  They  pressed  upon  us 
from  all  sides,  dodging  from  tree  to  tree,  and  contmuaUy 
edging  closer,  hoping  to  get  hand  to  hand.  In  the  hottest 
of  it  my  attention  was  caught  by  a  man  in  civilians 
clothes,  who  was  some  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  in  fr°  * 
of  me,  and  who  was  completely  surrounded  by  the  ad 
vancine  savages.  He  seemed  to  pay  no  heed  to  the 

danger&he  wfs  in,  but,  kneeling  on  one  nee  oo 

aim  and  fired  again  and  again,  and  I  seemef  ^ascTnated 
every  time  he  fired,  a  black  man  fell.  I  was  ^sematea 
bv  Ms  danger  and  coolness.  As  our  main  body  came 
up  and  thegsavages  were  driven  back, 

to  see  ^ate  "c0h^r^^amTo°  my  astonishment  ’it  was  the 
correspondent  of  the  ‘  New  York  Herald,’  and  he  began 
again  in  the  same  slow,  calm  way: 

“  Again  ’i  interrupted  him  :  ‘  You  were  lucky  to  escape. 
Didn’t  you  see  that  you  were  surrounded  . 

“  ‘  Well,  General,’  he  began  again  I  gnessfwns 
too  much  occupied  by  the  niggers  in  front  to  pay  muc 

attention  to  those  behind.  .  Whatever 

“That  was  evidently  the  simple  truth, 
men  may  say  in  the  future  about  Henry  M.  Stanley,  . 
one  that  has  seen  him  in  danger  will  deny  that  hw 
courage  is  of  the  first  quality.  I  took  a  h^in^ 
on  the  spot,  and  we  became  great  fnends  .  jor  has  .  > 
thing  occurred  since  to  alter  my  opinion  of  him. 

ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN 

CHINA. 

rrHE  conclusion  of  the  Franco-Chinese  a.nd  Anglo- 
T  Chinese  wars  in  1885,  left  EngUnd’s  domains  borde  - 
ing  on  the  south-west  provinces  of  China  those  o 

France  on  the  south-east  provinces.  It  was  natu  a, 
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therefore,  that  these  new  neighbours  of  China,  both 
largely  dependent  for  their  future  prosperity  on  the 
extension  of  their  trade,  should  take  steps  to  exploit  the 
magnificent  undeveloped  markets  in  Southern  China  and 
Central  Indo-China  by  pushing  railways  from  one  or 
other  of  the  seaports  in  their  possession  to  the  borders 
1  * “°Je  mar^ets>  and>  if  possible,  into  their  very  centre 
In  1887,  two  years  after  the  close  of  the  wars,  two 
reports  were  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  Governments 
ot  the  Lnited  Kingdom  and  France  respectively  with 
this  end  in  view.  The  first  was  made  jointly  by  myself 
and  my  late  colleague,  Mr.  Colquhoun,  as  the  fruit  of 
my  railway  exploration-surveys  in  1883-84.  This  report 
included  the  full  account  of  my  explorations,  with 
illustrations,  sections,  and  maps,  descriptions  of  the 
country,  accounts  of  previous  explorations,  and  an  esti¬ 
mate  for  the  Burma-Siam-China  railway  and  its  branch 
to  Bangkok,  fifty-five  miles  of  which  have  since  been 
constructed  by  the  King  of  Siam.  The  main  line,  leading 
from  our  Burmese  seaport  of  Moulmein  to  Szumao,  which 
is  the  frontier  town  and  emporium  of  trade  in  South-West 
C  ina.and  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Mekong,  was  estimated  at 
703  mnes  in  length,  and  the  approximate  cost  was  given 
asRs.  66,758,82  3,  or,  at  is.  2d.  exchange,  ^3,894,265. 
Three  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  the  railway,  esti- 
mate  to  cost  ks.  35>735>294>  or  ^2)084,559,  lay  within 
our  dominions  ;  and  the  remaining  three  hundred  and 
eighty-three  miles,  estimated  to  cost  Rs.  31,023,529,  or 
£  i,8°9,7°6,  were  in  Siamese  territory.  The  branch  line, 
which  leaves  the  main  line  at  Raheng,  and,  passing  down 
the  valley  of  the  Meping  and  Menam,  has  its  southern 
terminus  at  Bangkok,  was  estimated  at  268  miles  in 
length,  with  an  approximate  cost  of  Rs.  18,917,647,  or 
A  G  103,529  The  King  of  Siam,  I  had  been  assured  on 
the  best  authority,  that  of  our  Minister  at  Bangkok 
was  ready  to  carry  out  his  part  of  this  system  of  rail¬ 
ways,  it  the  Government  of  India  would  undertake  the 
portions  lying  in  our  territory.  The  railway  surveys 
since  carried  out  by  British  engineers  for  the  King  for 
the  portion  of  the  branch  and  main  line  lying  between 
Bangkok  and  the  Mekong,  at  Kiang  Hsen,  afford  further 
eudence  of  his  being  in  earnest  in  the  matter.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Burma-Siam-China  Railway  and  its 
branch  to  Bangkok  would  have  opened  to  our  trade 
81am,  the  Siamese  Shan  States,  and  the  British  Shan 
States  in  the  basin  of  the  Mekong,  and  from  its  Chinese 
terminus  at  Szumao,  a  system  of  lines  would  doubtless 
have  sprung,  penetrating  China  in  various  directions 
largely  to  the  benefit  of  British,  British-Indian,  and 
Chinese  trade.  The  line  would  have  given  us  adminis- 
ative  and  military  control  over  our  new  and  valuable 

our?rSa7nS4T5e  basin°f  the  Mekong,  greatly  increased 
our  trade  with  Siam  and  the  Shan  States,  and  largely 

subjects°  thC  ennchment  and  ffeneral  welfare  of  our  new 

The  report  to  the  French  Government  in  1887  was 
presented  by  a  Commission  that  had  been  appointed  by 
the  Government  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  a  system 

•Iai!u’ayS  f°[L°Per?inff  out  Tonquin  and  connecting  it 
with  the  neighbouring  countries.  In  referring  to  the 
projected  line  from  a  port  in  Tonquin,  along  the  Red 

?'Ver’.t0fLafokai’  th«  Ch*nese  frontier  town  in  Yunnan, 
the  object  of  the  railway  was  thus  stated  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  : 

“,ThlS  1,06  WiI!  e"ter  Yunnan  in  the  centre,  and  drain 
the  larger  part  of  the  currents  (of  trade),  which  have  a 
tendency  to  disperse,  on  the  one  side,  by  the  Yang-tsze 
and  Sikiang  to  the  ports  of  Shanghai,  Canton,  Hong 

Pck,ho'  on  ,the  China  Seas  ;  on  the  other  by 
the  Mekong,  Salween,  Irrawaddy,  and  even  the  Brahma- 
putra,  towards  the  ports  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal  ” 

r  !LC°nt]n"f'.  M  propos<-‘d  hy  M.  de  Lanessan,  from 
Laokai,  via  Lai  Chau,  to  Szumao,  the  Red  River  Rail 

way  would  not  be  less  than  550  miles  in  length,  and 
according  to  him,  this  section  of  the  line,  together  with 
its  projected  branch  to  Luang  Prabang  (over  200  miles 
;n  length)  will  prove  extremely  costly.  It  was  probably 
in  order  to  get  possession  of  the  portion  of  Kiang 
Hung  that  will  be  traversed  by  this  route  that  the 
French  persuaded  the  Chinese  Government  to  infringe 
its  Convention  with  us  by  ceding  to  France  the  two 
eastern  provinces  of  Kiang  Hung.  Owing  to  the 
mountainous  character  of  the  upper  basins  of  the  Red 
and  Black  Rivers,  through  which  the  greater  part  of 
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the  projected  French  line  would  pass,  that  line  must 
almost  entirely  depend  upon  the  trade  of  South-West 
China,  which  it  will  tap  at  Laokai  and  Szumao,  for  its 
traffic  and  prospects  of  paying.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
projected  railways  running  from  our  Burmese  ports. 
1  hey  can  count  upon  a  large  local  traffic  nearly  through¬ 
out  their  course  as  well  as  upon  through  trade  from  Siam 
and  from  China. 

Yo  “"derstand  what  the  probable  trade  of  South- 
West  China  \yill  be  when  that  country  is  developed  by 
railways,  it  will  be  well  to  consider,  first,  the  value  of  the 
market  in  population,  resources,  and  trade  ;  secondly, 
the  difference  between  the  present  cost  of  carriage  in 
t  at  region  and  the  railway  charge  on  the  Burmese  rail- 
ways  for  the  conveyance  of  grain  and  goods;  and, 
thirdly,  the  enormous  effect  the  greatly  decreased 
charge  for  bringing  goods  from  the  seaport  by  rail  will 
have  in  increasing  the  number  of  our  customers  and 
extending  the  sale  of  our  goods.  South-West  China 
comprises  the  provinces  of  Yunnan,  Kweichou,  and 
Szechuen.  All  our  consuls  who  have  in  recent 
years  traversed  these  three  provinces  have  been 
astonished  by  the  great  stream  of  population  that  has 
been  flowing  into  Yunnan  and  Kweichou  from  the  over- 
populated  provinces  of  Szechuen,  Hunan,  and  Hupeh 
ev-  s>ncf  i873,  when  the  Mahommedan  rebellion, 
which  had  been  raging  in  Yunnan  during  the  previous 
eighteen  years,  was  finally  quelled,  and  the  hill  tribes  in 
Kweichou,  who  had  been  in  a  state  of  insurrection  for 
many  years,  were  subdued.  The  Chinese  population  of 
these  provinces  had  been  nearly  destroyed  before  the 
troubles  ceased.  Yet  so  great  was  the  immigration 
that  set  in  to  occupy  the  ownerless  lands,  that  in  1879 
when  a  census  was  taken  in  these  provinces,  Yunnan 
contained  a  Chinese  population  of  11,721,576,  and 
Kweichou  one  of  7,669,181  souls.  Each  of  these 
provinces  likewise  contains  a  large  uncalculated  popu¬ 
lation  of  hill  tribes,  probably  amounting  in  each  case  to 
over  four  millions.  We  shall  not  be  far  out  if  we  take 
the  present  gross  population  of  Yunnan  at  twenty-four 
millions,  that  of  Kweichou  at  twenty  millions,  and  that 
c  ™en  a5,  seventy-six  millions.  The  population  of 
bouth-Uesy  China  would  thus  be  about  120,000,000. 

I  he  fertility  and  wealth  of  Szechuen  and  Kweichou 
need  not  be  dilated  on.  Mr.  Consul  Spence  has  pointed 
out  that  “  all  travellers  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
zechuen  is,  in  the  variety  of  its  productions,  its  numer- 
ous  industries,  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  its 
inhabitants  without  an  equal  amongst  the  provinces  of 

00'  ,  ,Mr*  Consul  Hosie,  who  visited  Kweichou  in 
1882  declared  that  “it  merely  requires  an  increased 
population  to  make  it  one  of  the  richest  provinces  in 
Ghina.  Nearly  every  tree,  grain,  and  fruit  met  with 
in  Europe  is  found  growing  in  Kweichou,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Hosie,  “  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  province 
are  so  bountiful  that  three  crops  of  rice  in  the  year  are 
by  no  means  unusual.”  Yunnan  is  similar  in  flora  and 
vegetable  products  to  Kweichou,  and  Mr.  Hosie  accounts 
lor  the  prevalence  of  poppy  cultivation  by  stating  that 
cereals  are  said  to  be  so  cheap  that  it  does  not  pav 
to  grow  them.  Rice  is  grown  generally  as  a  summer 
crop,  but  poppy  often  displaces  wheat  as  a  winter  one  ” 

The  mineral  wealth  of  South-West  China  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  part  of  the  world  of  like  area  Coal 
copper,  iron,  silver,  and  lead  mines  are  again  and 
again  noted  in  the  accounts  published  of  the  journeys  of 
our  consuls  in  all  of  its  three  provinces.  Salt  mines  and 
springs  are  extensively  worked  in  Yunnan  and  Szechuen 
Kweichou  contains  quicksilver,  and  Yunnan  produces 
tin.  Space  will  not  permit  me  to  deal  with  the  great 
variety  and  enormous  amount  of  merchandise  carried  by 
caravans  into  and  throughout  this  region.  Mr  Hosie 
noticed  goods  being  taken  an  eighty-one  days’ journey 
from  Canton  to  Tali-fu,  and  a  forty  days’  journey  from 
Chungking  to  Yunnan-fu  :  raw  cotton  being  brought 
great  distances  from  Burma,  Siam,  and  the  Shan  States 
to  \  unnan,  and  tin  being  carried  the  enormous  distance 
from  V  unnan  to  Peking. 

Caravan  carriage  by  land  in  China  is  cheap  relatively 
to  what  it  is  in  the  country  lying  between  Moulmein  and 
Szumao.  I  he  cost  in  South-West  China  averages  but 
8d.  per  ton  per  mile,  against  2s.  4d.  per  ton  per 
mile  between  Moulmein  and  Zimme.  The  railway 
charge  for  freight  in  Burma  puts  such  charges  to  the 
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grau.  wll *?es  for  os.  4d.  per  ton,  and  piece 

tanCde,  and  other merchandise  can  be  sent,  in  exchange 
goods  and  other  Gur  Chinese  customers  would 

tor  £2  1  Ss  7d.  per  ton.  ^  to  them  for  the 

bs  SSSeesale  of?hdf  produce,  minerals,  &c„  and  we 

S2SS&  able  ,0  lay  ou?  goods  at  their  door  at  a  price 
greatly  reduced I  by  ‘he  ^“pen.ng  of  car  g. 
ways  are  absolutely  necessary  ' 0  P  trade.  The 

ficent  land-locked  markets  atPher  Indo-Chinese 

prohibitive  duties  le\ie  y  rnnt;tructed  from  these 

world  will  be  lost  to  us  and  will  go  to  our  rivals. 

Holt  S.  Halle  rr. 


THE  ARMENIAN  AND  THE  TURK. 


T 


who  had  hoped  that  with  the  publication  of 
HOSE  who  naa  nop  Armenian  Questlon  would 

disappointed.  -  .  „  come  to  an  end  as  far 

portion  of  the  drama  may  and  more  serious 

as  England  is  concerned ,  the  ^  That  this  should 

stage  is  only  now  beina  realized  from  the  com- 

not  have  been  more  generally  rf^fs ‘^natural,  for 
mencement  is  strange,  u  original  question 

so  suddenly  and  so  skilful! ly  jas  th^c ^  ^ 

thrust  upon  Europe  that  M  •  ;  n  nd  philanthropy 
think  and  to  inquire,  , pubhc  op  mo. a2a[nst  the 
were  ablaze,  and  in  the  thoughtless  o  >  tQ  those 


capacity  £? 

Ss  0fClPevteThteSiT,  fnbrainsVthousand ' "times  superior 

«  i  dcnefor  hl. 

•  thp  keynote  of  the  Armenian  character,  and  there 

Armenian  subjects" of  the  Sultan  rs  th.s-that  they  are 

Sublime  Porte,  ’they  must  expect  nc .  more,  .B  «££ 

SSSSSSsastaS 

C0Uld  mnon  the  Turks  anXfds  for  centuries  of  oppres- 
venge  upor .the Turks  itself.  All  th.s  was 

pr°omiseHd\tPby  the  agitators  who  for  som  yea.  pas, 
have  been  pouring  sedition  into  the  ears  ot  a 
and  ignorant  peasantry,  who  m  their  t  lhc 

• '  ■  ”  in  the  interior  of  the  country  .  nuu 


Turk  all  other  matters  were  extended 

tZr  t  «  newspaper  reports  of  meetings  « 

Fxeter  Hall  and  elsewhere,  some  idea  ,  ‘ 

Sate  difficulty  in  settling  the  question  could  not  fail 

^^stumbling-block  of  the  v^Hem  Ly, 
and  lies  to-day,  not  so  much  m  h ^  n(  as  in  the 
administration  of  the  lurkis  rv,qracters  of  Turk 

Kip 

mBS&zS  F£ 

and  corruption  the 

f  intent,  behojj 

Tdpr  Maiesty  s  Government  may  become 

further  difficulties  in  the  East,  ^  away  in 

playing  out  their 

tra£CforratheaTurk  of  the  lower  classes,  be  he  peasant  or 
morality,  uncomplaining  in  .  als0  his  Caliph, 

hereditary  cruelty.  One  has  o  y  M;nor  by  the 

history  of  the  first  invasion  of  Asia  Minor  4  the 
wild  Turkish  tribes  to  get  a  ghmpse  o 

ihn"  uX^ren^rel.;  which  Md  in 
.  u  hv  lee"al  if  not  by  moral  laws,  is  doubly 

^  ^knows^  bb^ndshedlnrtn.;astndwi.hn  £ 
Ck?  we  ha°v:  .he  Armenian,  with  his  plausibility,  h,s 


^Srr^ses^^^-him 

in  JLf? .  stf^'TtoThat'^end  'rema'ins^o'be  seen.  Whiie 

Idle  Patriarch  and  high  Armenian  dign 

stantinople  pretend  to  f'fe"by  no  means  in  the 

reforms,  the  Armenian i  public .  are  /,  cessaryfor 

same  frame  of  mind,  and  bfore™™  be  overcome  there 

the  inBtitution  of  these  re  orn^r  ^  eyen  more  serious 
seems  every  likelihood  already.  The  Armenian 

outbreaks  than  have  °ccur  ,  question  merely  as 
looks  upon  the  present  stag  and  as  soon  as  one 

tending  towards  ultimate  aut  >’another<  Now  the 

stage  is  passed  he  will  e  F '  will  do  his  utmost 

Turk,  be  he  official  soldier, or  pe  u’doubtedly  is  h?  is 
to  prevent  this,  for  bad  as  t  nroDertv  in  upholding 

ready  to  sacrifice  h,s  life  and  prepress- 

the  Government  of  hi  P  tendency  towards 

ing  by  every  means  in  his  p  ‘air^.ady  know  from 

revolution.  U  nfortunately  ‘  Bitlis,  Mush,  and 

what  happened  in  the  districts  ot  bitlis, 

Sassun,  what  means  he.  "^nt^which  the  British  public 
There  is  one  other  poin  regarding  the  origin 

have  been  misinformed,  andthat  is  g  ^  stated> 

of  the  present  state  °f.  f^^^cution  has  been  a 
and  generally  bell^ved’  th;.  endre  question  has  been 
religious  one  where^  ^  ^  all^.ho  know  him  will 
political.  The  1  ur  .  .  •  fact  his  broad  views, 

agree — is  by  no  means  a  fanatic  ,  m  i  haye  ^  tQ  his 

especially  with  reprd  to  Chnstm  .  of  lslam. 

being  despised  b>.  ind  are  ofif.,,,  in  out-of-the-way 
Europeans  can  visit,  and  a  Kurds,  and 

parts,  housed  in,  Hie  mosqu«  of  ^urks  an  Moslems 
it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  one  hears ilram  „f  the 

the  curses  that  are  every  hour  m  tne  In  fact  it  |s 

Armenians  against  thwr  re  ^giou  fanaticai  nature  and 

the  Armenian  who  possess  relicrion  involved  in 

not  the  Turk,  and  any  P°f  roduced  by  the 

the  Armenian  question  has  ■  its  to  the  Sultan 

Armenians  themselves  in  tb^P^  ld  have  been  selected 
and  Caliph.  That  the  priests  should  ba  of  the 

as  the  objects  of  particu  ar  bru ta Jitjes  s iU ihe^  ^  ^  their 

Turkish  soldiery  m  the slat  ‘  pulpit  was  made 

religious  garb  but  to  tbe  /  nhridled  ins^lUo  the  religion 
the  seat  of  sedition  and  o  u  nment  has,  with  the 

of  the  Turks.  The  obtaining  for  the 

aid  of  Russia  and  France,  sue  upon  an  equality 

Armenians  reforms  that  will  place  them  ^ 

with  the  other  subjects  o  >  continuance  in 

reforms  are  once  ‘"sMuted,  and  ends, 

the  future  is  secured,  our  rg  Walter  B.  Harris. 
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MR.  WATSON’S  NEW  POEMS. 

NTR.  WILLIAM  WATSON’S  new  volume  of  verse, 

I  “The  Father  of  the  Forest,  and  other  Poems 
(London  :  John  Lane,  1895),  contains  little  that  will 
be  new  to  his  admirers  except  the  first  and  last  poems, 
of  which  the  last,  from  the  personal  nature  of  its  con¬ 
tents  is  far  the  most  interesting.  The  first  of  these  two 
poems  gives  its  name  to  the  collection  It  is  a  poet  s 
reverie,  in  which,  dreaming  under  the  “  Emperor  \  ew, 
the  Father  of  the  Forest,  Mr.  Watson  sees  the  pageant  of 
English  History  pass  by.  The  idea  is  a  natural  one  to 
come  to  a  reflective  mind  as  it  muses  upon  the  past  ot  a 
manv-centuried  tree.  Success,  of  course  depends  upon 
the  treatment.  If  any  of  our  readers  wishes  to  see  how 
feebly  forcible  Mr.  Watson’s  imagination  can  be,  and 
how  flimsy  his  treatment,  let  him  compare  this  poem 
with  a  reverie  of  the  same  kind,  which,  though  written  in 
what  is  called  prose,  is  yetin  essence  pure  poetry,  in  1  he 
Story  of  My  Heart,”  by  Richard  Jefferies.  Mr  \\  atson  s 
diction  is,  no  doubt,  in  places  happier  than  the  passion¬ 
ate  oratio  soluta  of  the  stronger  lover  of  Nature  ,  but  the 
imagination  of  Richard  Jefferies  worked  spontaneously 
at  white  heat  on  his  materials,  and  the  reverie,  gushing 
inone  ietfrom  thefurnace,is  a  work  of  imagination  incom¬ 
parably  superior  to  the  carefully  built-up  stanzas  of  The 
Father  of  the  Forest.”  Mr.  Watson  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  the  construction  of  the  line  and  the  stanza,  and 
has  a  good  ear  for  verbal  music  ;  but  on  the  whole  his 
reverie  is  commonplace  in  its  matter,  though  gener 
ally  dignified  in  its  manner  and  adequate  in  its  execution. 
The  stanzas,  as  occasionally  happens  in  Mr.  \\  atson  s 
verse  are  an  echo  of- Matthew  Arnold  s  stanzas  on  the 
Monastery  of  the  Grand  Chartreuse,  and  are  generally 
musical,  and  excellent  examples  of  concise  expression. 
“Ah,  thou  hast  heard  the  iron  tread 
And  clang  of  many  an  armoured  age, 

And  well  recall’st  the  famous  dead, 

Captains  or  counsellors,  brave  or  sage, 

Kings  that  on  kings  their  myriads  hurled, 

Ladies  whose  smiles  embroiled  the  world. 

. 

“  Rememberest  thou  the  perfect  knight, 

The  soldier,  courtier,  bard  in  one, 

Sidney,  that  pensive  Hesper-light 
O’er  Chivalry’s  departed  sun  ? 

Knew’st  thou  the  virtue,  sweetness,  lore, 

Whose  nobly  hapless  name  was  More  ? 

. 

“  Or  Eleanor’s  undaunted  son, 

That,  starred  with  idle  glory,  came, 

Bearing  from  leaguered  Ascalon 
The  barren  splendour  of  his  fame, 

And,  vanquished  by  an  unknown,  bow , 

Lies  vainly  great  at  Fontevraud.”  .  . 

The  first  and  longer  portion  of  the  poem  is,  in  short,  a 
synopsis  of  English  history,  carefully  condensed  and 
forcibly  expressed.  It  is  little  more.  The  second 
part,  the  murmur  of  the  Yew,  replying  to  the  poet,  is 
better  ;  it  prophesies  the  advent  of  a  better  time  an 
ours,  the  “  one  far-off  divine  event.  To  which  the 
whole  creation  moves,”  but  it  is  an  echo,  though  by  no 

means  a  slavish  echo,  of  Tennyson. 

Of  “  The  Hymn  to  the  Sea,  with  its  careful  craft, 
manship,  its  correct  and  musical  hexameters  and  pent¬ 
ameters,  and  its  total  absence  of  any  communion  wit  1 
or  even  vision  of  the  Mighty  Power  of  Nature  it  pro¬ 
fesses  to  celebrate,  we  spoke  at  some  length,  examin¬ 
ing  it  in  detail,  soon  after  it  appeared,  last  July,  we 
then  drew  attention  to  a  defect  in  the  metre  of  one  o 
the  pentameters,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  H.  a  sc  1 
has  taken  our  criticism  to  heart,  and  removed  the  defect 

in  the  volume  before  us,  where  now 

“the  exquisite  fabric  of  silence  ^ 

Perilous  turreted  hangs,  trembles  and  dulcetly  falls.” 
There  is  some  admirable  literary  criticism  in  1  he 
Tomb  of  Burns,”  and  the  style,  except  where  in  a 
few  of  the  stanzas  it  degenerates  into  commonplace,  is 
the  great  style  of  a  poet  who  often  barely  escapes,  if, 
indeed,  he  does  escape,  being  a  master  of  chastened 

and  dignified  expression.  _  ,  .  r  .  ,  . 

Of  Mr  Watson’s  lyrics  there  is  nothing  favourable  to 
be  said  ;  but  “  The  Turk  in  Armenia  ”  is  a  state  y  and 
sonorous  sonnet,  and  recalls,  though  only  distantly,  the 
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fine  sonnets,  Miltonic  in  their  music  and  majesty,  with 
which  Mr.  Watson  first  made  his  mark  years  ago.  ^ 
And  now  we  come  to  the  last  poem,  the  Apologia, 
a  poem  with  the  genesis  of  which  our  outspoken  criti¬ 
cism  last  July  had  apparently  something  to  do  I  his 
“Apologia”  recalls  not  distantly  the  greater  lines  of 

Wordsworth,  beginning  : 

“  If  thou  indeed  derive  thy  light  from  heacen, 

Then  to  the  measure  of  that  heaven-born  light 
Shine,  Poet  !  in  thy  place  and  be  content. 

But  the  “Apologia”  is  much  more  than  a  study 
discipleship  of  the  Master’s  work.  It  is  an  answer  to  our 
criticism  “  His  genius,”  we  then  said,  is  derivative. 

He  has  leaned  by  turns  on  Keats  and  Shelley,  and  most 
of  all  he  has  leaned,  and  still  leans,  on  Wordsworth. 

His  poems  are  poems  written  in  discipleship.  In  answer 
to  this  criticism  Mr.  Watson  in  his  “Apologia  is  moved 

t0“  What  would  ye  then,  my  masters  ?  Is  the  Muse 
Fall’n  to  a  thing  of  Mode  that  must  each  year 
Supplant  her  derelict  self  of  yesteryear  .J 
Or  do  the  mighty  voices  of  old  days 
At  last  so  tedious  grow*,  that  one  whose  lips 
Inherit  some  far  echo  of  their  tones 
How  far,  how  faint,  none  better  knows  than  he 
Who  hath  been  nourished  on  their  utterance  can 
But  irk  the  ears  of  such  as  care  no  more 
The  accent  of  dead  greatness  to  recall  i’ 

Mr.  Watson,  in  these  and  many  more  well-written  ai 
unreasonably  indignant  lines,  fully  admits  the  truth  of 
our  criticism.  He  errs  only  in  fancying  that  because  we 
insisted  on  showing  the  extravagance  of  theranad 
overpraise  poured  upon  him  by  the  Spectator, , 

we tfslikehis  poems  and  fail  to  appreciate  h,s 
very  considerable  powers  and  admirable  style.  he 
“  Apologia  ”  itself  contains  fine  lines  and  some  strik  g 
passages  ;  for  instance,  this  comparison  . 

“  And  though  I  be  to  these  but  as  a  knoll 
About  the  feet  of  the  high  mountains,  scarce 
Remarked  at  all  save  when  a  valley  cloud 
Holds  the  high  mountains  hidden,  and  the  kncl. 
Against  the  cloud  shows  briefly  eminent. 

RICHTER  AGAIN. 

WITH  a  certain  measured  contrition  I  own  that 
Richter  has  been  here  for  some  weeks  without 
drawing  a  single  sentence  of  remark  from  me.  But  I  can 
plead  extenuating  circumstances.  At  best  St.  James  s  is 
the  dullestand  most  dismal  of  halls,  sothatthe  half-known 
artist  who  gives  a  concert  there  courts  defeat  ;  and  when 
the  estimable  Mr.  Vert,  doubtless  by  some  oversight 

places  me  where  I  am  plagued  by  a  pestilentml  atmospheric 
current  that  combines  the  evils  of  all  the  ill  winds  that  blow 
nobody  good,  besides  suffering  disturbance  at  the  hanc  s 
and  feet  of  every  late-comer  who  enters  by  the  Regen 
Street  door,  I  hear  the  music  to  such  disadvantage 
that  my  criticism  is  bound  to  be,  so  to  say,  unduly  kata- 
bolic.  Therefore  I  pass  over  the  first  concert  in  silence,  for 
the  impressions  of  a  critic  who  has  sneezed  seventeen 
times  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter  are  necessarily  rather 
distorted.  A  goodly  fraction  of  the  second  was  mere 
boredom.  Goldmark  is  always  a  tedious  composer  and 
often  a  pretentious  one  ;  and  when  he  spreads  his  onenta 
colouring  and  lack  of  inspiration,  borrowed  themes  and 
original  vulgarity,  over  so  many  square  yards  of  full  score 
-is  the  “Sakuntala”  overture  contains,  one  is  exasperated 
to  the  point  of  wishing  that  anything  else,  even  a  native 
composition,  were  played  instead..  Here  is  an  idea  for  an 
Englishman  daring  enough  to  see  it.  Shall  I  be  the  ugl  t 
insolent  if  I  suggest  that  our  greatest  composer  (whoever 
he  may  be)  should  give  a  concert  entirely  devoted  to  Gold- 
mark’s  works  and  his  own,  his  own  coming  last  .  I  he 
audience,  if  he  got  one,  would  go  home  gushing  of  the 
freshness,  novelty,  charm  and  what  not  of  his  music,  and 
his  fame  would  be  set  up  for  ever.  A  curious  thing 
about  Goldmark  is  his  Academicism,  which  is  not  unlike 
our  own  Sullivan’s.  But  Sullivan  does  not  make  Gold- 
mark’s  pretence  of  modernity.  He  does  not  make  a  point 
of  writing  in  six  flats,  and  his  friends  do  not  mention 
as  a  recommendation  that  a  certain  orchestral  piece 
of  his  is  the  most  difficult  ever  written  ;  he  leaves  \\  a g- 
nerian  harmony  alone,  and  claims  no  mastery  °f  thematic 
development ;  he  writes  frankly  to  tickle  vulgar  car. 
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•  1  end  dazzle  half-educated  people  by 

snd  not  to  astonish  and.  da  ^  tQ  be  com. 

stupendous  exhibitions  with  that  monstrous  reredos 

pared  for  absolute  a  way,  planned  to 

"n  St--  ^aUld  dazzle tialf-edifcated^ people.  And  In  so  far 
astonish  and  dazzle  n  pretentious  he  is  Gold- 

as  Sullivan  is  simpler  andle^p  j  ^  ^  h  sitate  to 

mark’s  superior  ,  a  ,  tb  him  in  pure  invention, 

affirm  that  Goldmar  1  bties  save  those  which  no  man 

expressiveness,  and  a  q  except,  perhaps,  Gold- 

isPpr°ud  to  posses^  which  Rich- 

mark.  Smetanas  }  P  though  neither  poems 

ter  played  at  this  same  co  ,  ^  &  able  contrast 

nor  symphonic,  nff,1"  ^  ‘  }  Smetana  had  at  least 

to  Goldmark’s  gilded  fustmn.  ^  ^  &  w  h 

copiousness  of  melo  y,  f  tastic  imagination  and  a 

quality,  he  had  a  vmd  and  ft ,nta admirable 

fine  sense  of  colour.  He  ha  ,  ..  tl  for  wlth  them 

endowments,  and  they  aval  ^  of  humour.  Hence, 

he  had  a  fatal  lack— he  wa  g  a  symphonic 

to  give  an  extreme  instance ’  f cre  of  Ctirad  and  his 
poem  on  the  subject  o  A  zonS-  His  accompanying 
knights  bySarkaandh  detail  and  concludes 

programme  describe  the  aff^  ^  Amazons’  thirst  for 
with  the  naive  remark,  „  not  by  that  programme 

vengeance  is  assuaged.  „ssuaeed  I  still  thirst  for 
is  my  thirst  for  vengeance  assuag  d.  and  his 

the  blood  of  Smetana,  of  with  the  inci- 

cavaliers,  of  e\er>  one  ,  svmphonic  poem  possible. 

"he  snoring.of 

But  tor  Smetana  s  aeaa  y  ,  d  m*  ht  be  comic  , 

the  knights  and  cries  o  the  piece  has  all  the 

and  in  spite  of  his  s®”°“  ,  long  and  exceedingly 

oppressiveness^  o  an  ex  tQ  be  a  kind  of  cheap 

bad  joke.  '  ,va  of  the  river  Vltava  ;  but  it 

excursion  along  the  banks  h  anexplanatory 

isonly  apanorama shown  nthe  dark,w  n()t  a 

lecturer  who  has  an  endless  “J  ot  the  St.  Johann 

verb  in  his  vocabulary .  simple  reason  that 

Rapids  is  nonuse,  or  he  stmp  ^  Wag„er.?, 

Smetana,  with  all  his  mag  of  writing  music 

and  Webers,  and  Purcell  @  the  ;nner  vision. 

which  conjures  up  Pictur  .  d  R  .  but  Mozart  and 

Handel  had  it,  Mendelssoh in  1 had  * ^  ^  ^  in  that 

Beethoven  had  it  not  an  un  j  to  the  hackneyed 

if  in  nothing  else.  He  1S  nQt  run  ;  it  is  stiff  as 

brooklet  dodge  :  his  broo  t  ^  Dfthe  St.  Johann 

a  river  on  the  map.  L  instruments  are  added  and  the 
Rapids  and  you  see  where  in  widening  Gf  the  river  ; 

harmony  extended  to  s  depict  the  prodigious  leap 

you  see  the  figures  m  sforzandos  with  stand  for  the 
of  the  mass  of  water  th  ^  thg  counterpoint  which 

heavy  thunder  of  its  la  ,y  boning-  and  foaming  of 

;s  supposed  to  counterpoint, 

the  lower  stream.  Bu  y  ,  dded  instruments 

sforzandos,  broad  harmooy  and  added  A 

fail  to  convey  the  slighte  g  v  t  picturesque 

fine  sense  of  humour  saved  the  reaUy^g^.  .(  ...  ,he 

musicians  from  attempt!  g  P  saving  humour, 

impossible  a^outline  (so  to  speak 

often  attempts.  There  is  and  when  Richter 

in  his  pictures  ,  they  a  P  ,.  u  the  paint-pot 

plays  them  he  is  practically  handing  yo  ^ 

with  the  request  to  paint .  th  P '  d  „  /  d  ;t  is  incon- 

best  of  the  three  poems  is  Vyselu-afl.^ 

sequent  and  unreasonable  to  November)  con- 

The  programme  of  derfully  delicate  reading 

tained  no  novelty  ,  1  novel  enough.  It  is 

of  the  Eighth  SymPbonnyersX;satSently  cry  after  novelties 
curious  that  we  s  mu  P  Mozart  remain  unplayed, 
when  all  the  symphonies  o  heard  only  once  or 

Ind  the  Eighth  of  Beethoven  may  be  heard  ony^  ^ 

twice  in  a  life  time.  If  there  is  no  ^  Richter 

written  at  present  •  novelties  out  of  his  pro¬ 
will  see  the  wisdom  ot  keep  g  of  the  Unplayed 

grammes  altogether,  an  gn  .  polite  to  assume, 

masterworks.  He  know  ,  R  and  has  prob- 

of  the  existence  of  Moz^t  s  ^y  ^  May  I  suggest 

ably  looked  into  some  of  the  score  k  y  s  tana 
that  they  are  better  stuff .than .Gold mark  £  ^  ^  ^ 
and  good  renderings  of  the  ^  desire  ?  At  any 

most  infatuated  n°w  -  .  .  tbe  sage  critic  said, 

rate,  if  Mozart^ is  in  h.s  than  give 

“  “.  ,Lv  half-a-dozen  times  next  season. 


\\ 


It  was  an  unspeakable  Joy  to  tr. 

magn'ficent  music  played  as  1  .  hand  upon  lt 

Siegfried  Wagner  tried  h‘  ^Wagner-well,  the 
when  he  was  here,  but  Mr.  b »  „  Few  conductors 

Eighth  is  the  stiffest  of  th _  .  at  them  for  not 

attempt  it,  and  thoug  one  &  well-advised.  The 

doing  so,  they  are  f 'f ^ile fhe  must  have  such  a 
player’s  touch  must  be  .q  ,ibletokeep  them  for  pages 
grip  of  his  orchestra  as  to  ‘  .  .  •  ^  .  hjs  phrasing 

Together  at  the  irreproachable, 

must  be  flawless,  hi  ^nVinnies  demand  perfection 

It  is  true  the  other  great  fy^^eSoven's ;  but  it 
of  technique,  Mozart  s  not  1  tbction  -s  harder  to  cover 
is  also  true  that  lack  of.th  P  h  by  vigour  and  fire, 
in  this  symphony  than  in  any  ?“er^sJ|es,  or  lovely 
emotional  readings  o  Moreover,  for  the  Seventh 

effects  got  here  and  there  Mo«ov«y  ^  ^ 

Symphony  intellectual  gi  _y  theSe  the  first 

not  always  so  rare,  art ;  needed  .  andj^  ^  beauty. 
and  chief  is  a  deep  c  has  not  this  contentment. 

Mottl  (to  mention  one  ‘n^^B  -n  &  translucent  colour- 

One  soon  feels  his  lack  o  SDirit  of  beauty,  his 

less  web  of  sound  that  c  o  cted  Qn  tbe  surface  of  a 
indifference  to  the  beauty  d  Qn  the  surface  of  still 

melody  as  a  light  cloud  1  j  have  neVer  heard  him 

waters  at  evening  ;  and  thouff  Derfectly  well  that  he 

play  the  Eighth  Symphony  I  know  pertec  y  tches 

would  ruin  it  by  trying  ,.‘nstr^e \ren-th,  breadth, 
Richter’s  salient  charactens  1  d  licacy,  but  he  has 

and  solidity,  rather  than  grace^nd^delma^  Heayen 

that  contentment  in  beaut)  ,  c  needed  to  make  any 

onlv  knows  what  he  would  h  k_kneed>  bloodless 

effect  with  that  lanky-bone  ,  played  next. 

“King  Lear  ”  overture  of  Berlioz  swhicn  pj  ^ 

The  truth  is  that great  ’rhetorician,  like  Ber- 
rhetoric.  In  the  hanas  01  a  &  dous  impression 

lioz  himself,  it  might  mak  Lble  to  the  charm 

upon  literary  persons  not  too  P.es  Qr  associations  ; 

of  music  apart  from  its  htera  y  bonesty  and  care, 

but  played  by  Richter  with  s  u  absolute  p0Verty  of 
the  bareness  of  th  s  °^frta  ’oving  aCcent  or  phrase 
real  invention,  the  lack  of  a  y  onvinced  me  more 

in  it,  were  all  too  obvious  and  conv^  ^  ^  rgad  ^ 

strongly  than  ever  that  Berlioz  to  be  kept  in  a 

written  about,  and  h  ,.  conductor,  and  I  am 

library.  There  is  no  real  Berlioz  ■ con  ^  late  sir 

not  sure  he  is  wanted.  aDDroachwho  has  appeared 

Charles  Halle  was  the  nea  PP  piano-playing,  he 

vet,  for,  in  spite  of  the  chillines  y  bgn  be 

betrayed  a  considerable  ‘"f^^^fcJurse,  is  no 
conducted  a  Berlioz  sco  .  yjoUi  is  a  declatmer 

great  declaimer  hke  Mottl,  an  and  eafnest .  h 

of  the  wrong  sort.  He  is  to  hjnings  hardly  flash 

thunderbolts  fall  heavily,  j  should  like  to 

with  sufficient  viv£city  3  music  from  “Tannhauser. 
hear  him  do  the  Bacchanal  m  ^  ^  odd  mixture 
Richter  did  it  at  this  last  con  R  be  wished 

of  decorum  and  »  J  Grundy)  who,  poor 

to  let  himselt  go,  but  teareci  Council  election, 

soul,  was  killed  at  the  last  County  ^  different 

Still,  his  touch  is  so  mastey  fumbling  touch)  that 

from,  say,  Mr.  Hensche  .  h  piaying.  More 

every  bar  gave  one  fresh  to  the 

grateful  still  waf«  valkyfie  ”  genuinely,  if  unimagi- 
love-duet  from  Th  Y  ■  °  reiigiously  attended 

natively,  played,  every  P‘  Why  does  not  Sir  Augustus 

to,  every  passage  moulded.  Wtiy  Richter  tor 

Harris  launch  boldly  opera?  Hitherto  Wagner 
a  season  of  Germ a  begn  half  so  well 

has  had  no  chance  .  ‘  .  .  for  the  orchestra, 

done  as  Verdi  Engage  ^  for  the  stage 

get  across  a  Munich  <  ^  Hedmondt  s 

machinery,  and  take  e  best  oj. ^  Mr  B 
people— Miss  Susan  Stro  *»>  '  w;n  go  as  no  one  has 
-for  the  solo  parts,  and  Wagner  w  ^  ^  ^ 

gone  in  London  this  Jen^U{^t.woman  show  run  by 
“Tristan,”  for  example,  is. i  *at  ta(re-management  to 
a  tenth-rate  conductor  wi  gmpty  houses  ;  and 

speak  of,  so  long  wdlrYh  Je  entrepreneurs  would  never 
a  good  thing  too,  o  t  must  now,  and 

put  him  on  respectably.  -  j  reward— of  one 

fhe  first  to  play  him  honestly  will  reap 


sort  or  another.  if  the  public  does  not 

1  have  onlv  space  to  say  that 
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£•0  to  Mr.  Gompertz’s  next  quartet  concert  (in  Oueen’s 
Hall  on  Wednesday  next,  and  succeeding  Wednes- 
aaysj,  it  will  deserve  to  be  well  whipt.  Each  concert 
is  short,  consisting  of  a  couple  of  quartets  and  two  or 
three  songs.  At  none  have  I  heard  an  inartistic 
thmg  ;  and  very  much  the  best  rendering  I  have  yet 
beard  of  Beethoven’s  posthumous  quartet  in  E  flat  was 
g'lven  there  last  Wednesday.  J.  F.  R. 

TRILBY  AND  “  L’AMI  DES  FEMMES.” 

'  Trilby.”  An  entertainment  in  four  acts  based  by 
Paul  Potter  on  Du  Maurier’s  novel.  Haymarket 
Theatre,  30  October,  1895. 

“  The  Squire  of  Dames.”  Adapted  from  “  L’Ami  des 
Temmes”  of  Dumas  fils  by  R.  C.  Carton. 
Criterion  Theatre,  5  November,  1895. 

OBSERVE  that  some  of  my  honoured  colleagues 
in  dramatic  criticism,  not  having  read  “Trilby,” 
explain  that  they  were  not  lazy,  but  that  they  felt 
bound  to  present  their  minds  in  the  condition’  of  a 
.‘'ubula  rasa  to  the  Haymarket  performance.  Now  I  am 
.:,,an,f  1  never  read  anything;  yet  I  have  read 
1  nlby  and  enjoyed  it  greatly.  It  is  a  no  mere  novel 
. 11  lustrations,  it  is  a  homogeneous  work  of  art  in 
which  the  master,  like  a  composer  who  sets  his  own 
poem  to  music,  shows  us  his  people  by  the  art  of  the 
draughtsman,  and  tells  us  their  story  by  the  art  of  the 
tabuhst.  What  Thackeray,  with  his  enslaved  mind  and 
ciumsy  hand,  tried  to  do  in  vain,  is  here  brought 
happily  off  by  the  pleasantest  of  freethinkers  and  the 
most  charming  of  artists.  Oddly  enough,  the  success¬ 
ful  artist  has  taken  the  unsuccessful  one  for  his  model, 
-greatly  improving  on  him  in  every  respect  save  one  : 
to  wit,  honesty.  Thackeray  saved  his  reputation  and 
forced  his  oppressive  books  like  sentences  of  penal 
servitude  on  the  reading  public  by  telling  the  truth 
in  spite  of  himself.  He  may  protest  against  it, 
special  plead  against  it,  exaggerate  the  extenuat- 
ang  circumstances,  be  driven  into  pessimism  by  it  • 
but  it  comes  raging  and  snivelling  out  of  him,  ail  the 
same,  within  the  limit  of  his  sense  of  decency.  He 
exhausts  all  his  feeble  pathos  in  trying  to  make  you 
.-’Orr\  or  the  death  of  Colonel  Newcome,  imploring  you 
to  regard  him  as  a  noble-hearted  gentleman  instead  of 
an  insufferable  old  fool,  developing  into  a  mischievous  old 
swindler ;  but  he  gives  you  the  facts  about  him  faith- 

u  1  ,•  iNothinff  ca.n  be  more  pitiable  than  Thackeray 
chuckling  over  his  poor  little  stroke  of  genius  in 
making  Becky  Sharp  admire  Rawdon  Crawley  when  he 
assaults  Lord  Steyne,  in  which  stroke  he  shows  about 
as  much  knowledge  of  Becky-Sharpness  as  Prosper 
Merim^e  s  dragoon  did  when  he  went  to  Carmen  to 
boast  how  he  killed  herhiteful  old  husband-proprietor 
m  single  combat  by  a  clever  knife  thrust.  “You 
ool  said  Carmen:  “your  thrust  is  all  stuff.  Why 

fiftoln"  1  vir  buy  fne  honestly  ?  He’d  have  sold  me  for 
teen  shillings.  Rawdon  Crawley’s  figure  would 

afl  th  !en  c^!er  :  but.hewould  have  sold  Becky  for 
haL  StI,l  'vorse  is  Thackeray’s  exultation  over 
reheirUCCeSfSk-Wlth  W?‘ch  Major  pendennis  quells  the 
oaS™  if  hrS  ^’r®tchef1.valet  >•  and  tb^e  is  something 
Jhl!  ?  T  fool,.sh  ,n  h,s  attempt  to  convince  himself 
that  h.s  pulses  stirred  at  the  thought  of  Waterloo,  and 

’"ii'tvof5.  Utey  S,ncere  sense  of  the  international 
y  L  nefwsPaPer  paragraph  stating  that  a  certain 
letter  written  from  abroad  was,  “strange  to  say,  on 
club  paper  (implying  the  unspeakably  awful  accusa- 
K,n  against  a  west  end  clubman  of  putting  a  quire  of 
that  commodity  into  his  portmanteau).  But  he  tells 

and  Ma/or  'f  y-°U  l°  kn°W  Rawdon  Crawley 

Jet  andJ,7  '  n'S  35  th£y  aPPearecl  to  their  own 

fji’rf"?  their  servants  as  they  appeared  to  their  masters, 

t^you  7  ^  n°  art,st-author  cou>d  ever  give  them 

chaJm  dJ„d  anrK-r’  vVhe  °ther  hand’  hasal1  ‘he  artist’s 
v  ,S  d,shonesty-  His  Taffy  is  an  attempt 

Mr  duCM°n( e!*Ne.Wcome-Dobbin  empathy  catcher  ;  but 
c^cem  Maurier  does  not  tell  you  the  truth  about  Taffy, 

honT  •  *  a  ?  °!nent  when  his  professional  point  of 
c  nour  is  touched,  when  he  is  constrained  to  confess  that 

I  tZ  XT  rr t0r  hl  art’  There  >*  not  a  character 
«  the  book  which  is  not  obviously  drawn  to  please  the 
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author’s  imagination. 


For  all  we  know,  George  Eliot 
may  have  been  the  original  of  Trilby  :  at  all  events,  if 
she  really  had  been,  he  would  have  altered  her  age  and 
her  face  and  her  circumstances  and  profession  in  just  the 
same  way  to  please  himself  and  please  us.  If  I  want  to 
respect  Thackeray,  I  must  think  of  his  veracity  and 
forget  his  workmanship  :  if  I  would  respect  Mr.  du 
Maurier,  I  must  think  of  his  workmanship  and  forget  his 
veracity.  I  know  well  that  there  never  was  any  such 
person  as  Trilby — that  she  is  a  man’s  dream  ;  but  I  am  a 
man  myself,  and  delight  in  her.  Happily,  truth  and  good¬ 
nature  do  not  always  clash.  I  am  convinced  as  well  as 
touched  by  Little  Billee  with  the  dead  heart,  going  about 
and  making  himself  affectionately  agreeable  "in  his 
remorse  for  being  secretly  unable  to  care  for  anybody. 
And  I  like  an  imagination  without  gall,  to  which  poor 
o\engali  is  not  a  villain,  but  only  a  poor  egotistical 
u  retch  who  provokes  people  to  pull  his  nose,  although 
he  has  better  grounds  for  egotism  than  any  one  else  in 
the  book  except  Little  Billee  and  Trilby  (I  must 
except  the  adorable  Trilby.)  Besides,  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  the  book  is  humane  and  enlightened  :  Mr. 
du  Maurier  is  not  afraid  to  write  of  religion  and 
morals  and  the  nude  in  art  just  as  he  would  speak  of 
them  in  the  society  of  people  whom  he  respects. 

Tnlby  ”  is  the  very  thing  for  the  English  stage  at 
present.  No  need  to  act  or  create  character  :  nothin^- 
to  do  but  make  up  after  Mr.  du  Maurier’s  familiar  and 
largely  popular  drawings,  and  be  applauded  before 
uttering  a  word  as  dear  old  Taffy,  or  the  Laird, 
or  darling  Trilby,  or  horrid  Svengali.  Mr.  Paul' 
Potter  has  done  his  business  with  considerable  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  was  wanted  of  him,  especially  bv  the 
actor-manager.  Nearly  all  the  favourite  pictures  and 
passages  from  the  book  are  worked  in,  without  violence 
it  possible,  but  at  all  events  worked  in.  Thus,  though 
the  play  ends  with  Trilby’s  death,  Gecko  is  allowed  "to 
have  his  “  Ich  habe  geliebt  und  gelebet  ”  in  the  third 
act.  Still,  let  nobody  suppose  that  the  play  gives  any 
idea  of  the  book.  Imagine  Trilby,  the  incarnation  of 
womanly  sympathy,  with  Baratier  and  Besson  and  old 
•  lonsieur  Penque  cut  out  of  her  record  for  the  sake  of 

rlfi1  ^„a  correct  }'oun§-  English  girl  of  her  !  Imagine 
little  Billee  pared  down  and  painted  up  into  the  most 
futile  of  “juvenile  leads  !  ”  Imagine,  above  all,  Svengali 
taken  seriously  at  his  own  foolish  valuation,  blazed 
upon  ™th  bmebffbts>  spreading  himself  intolerably  over 
the  whole  play  with  nothing  fresh  to  add  to  the  first 
live  minutes  of  him— Svengali  defying  heaven,  declaring 
that  henceforth  he  is  his  own  God,  and  then  tumbling 
own  in  a  paroxysm  of  heart  disease  (the  blasphemer 
rebuked,  you  see),  and  having  to  be  revived  by  draughts 
of  brandy.  I  derived  much  cynical  amusement  from 
this  most  absurd  scene  ;  but  if  I  were  Mr.  du  Maurier 
i  should  ask  whether  the  theatre  is  really  in  such  an 
abject  condition  that  all  daintiness  and  seriousness  of 
thought  and  feeling  must  be  struck  out  of  a  book,  and 
rep  aced  by  vulgar  nonsense  before  it  can  be  accepted 
on  the  stage  I  grant  that  the  public  deserves  nothing 
better  from  Mr.  Tree.  It  has  done  its  silly  best  to 
teach  him  that  it  wants  none  of  his  repeated  and 
honourable  attempts  to  cater  for  people  with  some 
brains.  But  surely  even  the  public  would  just  as  soon— 
nay  rather— luive  the  original  Svengali,  the  luckless 


artist-cad  (a  very  deplorable  type  of  cad,  whom  Mr.  du 
Maurier  has  hit  off  to  the  life),  understanding  neither 
koot  manners  nor  cleanliness,  always  presuming,  and 
generally  getting  snubbed  and  nose-pulled  and  bullied, 
but  taking  I  nlby’s  headache  into  his  own  elbows  and 
making  a  great  artist  of  her.  Mr.  Tree  began  excel¬ 
lently  with  this  :  why,  then,  should  he  absurdly  decline 
into  the  stagey,  the  malignant,  the  diabolic,  the  \Van- 
ering-Jewish,  and  vainly  endeavour  to  make  our  flesh 
creep,  besides  making  the  play  one  act  too  long  ?  No 
doubt  Mr.  Potter,  familiar  with  the  ways  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  actor-manager,  wrote  the  part  for  Mr.  Tree  as  he 
thought  Mr.  Iree  would  like  it.  But  he  spoiled  the 
book  and  very  nearly  spoiled  the  play  in  doing  it. 

\Vith  the  exception  of  the  sham  serious  episodes, 

Trilby  is  very  bright  and  pleasant.  There  is  no 
acting  in  it  to  speak  of :  Miss  Rosina  Filippi  alone  gets 
in  a  stroxe  of  genuine  art  in  the  ouvreusc  scene.  Miss 
~.  ‘rd  S  1 is  a  very  pretty  performance  by  a  very 
P  uty  g|r*  ;  but  It  is  no  more  possible  to  base  an  esti- 
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•  .u  „  was  on  the  early  per- 
mate  of  her  future  on  it  lha  nderson  or  Miss  Dorothy 
formances  of  Miss  May  A  dience,  dating  from 

Dene.  The  older  straight  backs,  were  of 

the  age  of  recb™%a°rd  carried  herself  too  creepily  , 
opinion  that  Miss  Baird  carr  ^  ^  t  th  in 

and  I  will  not  deny  that  the  noymore  dream  of  com- 
this.  As  to  Mr.  Tree,  I  business  than  Sir  Henry 

plimenting  him  on  the  Sve S  1qq  „  The  studio,  the 
Irving  on  “  A  Hero  r  and  aq  the  rest  of  it,  are 

quadrille,  Zouzou  a  (  ’whole  affair  not  only  adds 
great  fun  ;  and  altbough  th  Maurier’s  original  pro¬ 
nothing  to  the  merit  of  Mr  but  steals  a  good 

duction  of  the  book  and  the  d  ^  gnjoy  a  visit 

deal  from  it,  I  imagine  that  ev  y  ^  however,  warn 

*°  the-  SCnhly  wffl  hud  Schubert  represented  by  the 
musicians  that  tn<_y  ^  ,.  ,,  ,  . 

notoriously  spurious  ‘h  has  reSumedhis  exhi- 

At  the  Criterion  Mr become  so  rare  that  people 
bitions  of  acting,  an  art  b  may  be.  This 

flock  to  see  him  no  matter  what  PJJ  part_-that  of 

time,  however,  he  ha  t  „  tranSmuted  by 

De  Ryons  in  L  Am  aes  i(  Jhe  Squire  of  Dames. 

Mr.  Carton  into  Mr.  Kilr  y  with  good  material 

“  L’Ami  des  Femmes  is  a  ba  P  y  ^  Ibsenite  :  the 
in  it.  .  The  matenal  .s ;  what  ^  accordi„gly,  we  have 

technique  is  that  nnhicallv  discussing  themselves 

serious  characters  philosophically  aisc  s  speeches, 

and  one  another  quite  an  irrele- 

and  at  the  same  t.me  sen sel five  “well- 

vant  comedy  of  mtngue  j  ^  characterisat.on  of 

made  ”  acts.  The  dial^  t,  on  tQ  the  action  of 

“Emperor  or  Galilean  not  be  a  whit  more 

“Cheer,  boys,  Cneer  hi^h-minded,  chi- 

incongruous.  De  R>ons  osonher  in  theory,  in 

valrous,  debcatebJdf  andgo-bltween-Benedick  and 
practice  a  busy-body  ana  like  Hernam,  and 

Figaro  in  one.  De  Montc0  Thackeray’s  “Vanity 

behaves  like  the  weak,  vain  op  )  wbo  was  shot  at 
Fair”  (Osborne,  if  I  recoltect  ^a?t0n  had  therefore  not 
Waterloo.  And  so  on.  1  "  prench  to  English  life, 

merely  to  adapt  the  P'.ece  -t;  and  make  a  fairly 
but  to  get  rid  of  its  jncongruities^ai  be 

homogeneous,  comPact  d;  th  serious  side  of  the 
has  done  this  by  d;caraiI>  only  that  which  is  proper 
characterization,  and  reta  action,  since  if  he  had 

the  ignoble  and  commonpl lac^  ^  provided,he 
taken  the  alternative  course,  written  a  new 

piece  with  a  d''ff"afhe^aSScommissio„ed  to  do. 

play,  which  was  not  what  -.stentl y_-Mr.  Carton  never 

He  has  not  done  his  workcon  pleasant  scatter- 

does  anything  consistent  y  ^  his  talent.  He  has 

brainedness  is  of  t  >  .  to  the  side  of  the  play 

retained  a  good  deal  ** ^  discarded  some  things 
which  he  has  discarded,  an  which  would  strengthen 

(in  Leverdet’s  part,  for  examp  )  h  This  inconsequence 
the  side  which  he  has  reta  ^  three  would  have 

has  landed  him  in  four  act  for  Miss  Mary  Moore 

sufficed  ;  in  dull  and  vagu  P  *  and  there  in  a  speech 
and  Mr.  Bernard  Gould  ,  a  thg  original  play  and 

producing  an  effect  beloag  f  l  ally  he  does  not  take 

not  to  the  adaptation.  Occa  ^  Uterally.  In  the 

the  trouble  to  adapt  .  h  -  .  t  sbe  detests  him,  to 

original,  Jane  tells ;  e  Ry  ra>„  the  equivalent  of 


stantly  played  to  by  th®  re  ;nacrer  though  it  is  really 
to  the  vanity  of  the  acto  &  Wyndham  is  always 

due  to  his  incompetence.  M  double  value  out  of  it, 
playing  to  somebody,  and  gett  g  the  most  of 

for  himself  as  actor  and  agst,  £  the 

his  own  part  and  f°  rtist  whose  salary  he  pays. 

most  out  of  the  ot  the  Criterion  than  at  most  other 

Everybody  acts sbet  en  ^  dham,  whether  he  has  the 
theatres;  and  yet  Mr.  y  ,,The  Home  Secretary, 
worst  part  in  the  P^e>  a  instance,  comes  out  fur¬ 
or  the  best,  as  in  the  prese _  who  obviously  dread 

ther  ahead  than  the  ac  ‘  ^  though  much  on  the- 

competition.  Miss  ary  ’  The  proud,  half  Greek, 

stage,  has  no  part  and  no i  chanc^  Jrri!ige  that  she  ,s- 
Jane  de  Simerose,  so  dl  p  P  husband  into  the  arms  of 
shocked  by  it  into  d;vin*’,  .  d  that  she  is  able  to- 

nnother  woman,  and  so  fine  strokes  as,  “  I  sup- 

deal  her  jealous  Hernam  ‘T^our questions-when  I 

pose,  when  I  have  ansi.  >  honest  woman,  you. 

have  proved  to  you  that :  1  *  ^  be  one  tQ  prove. 

will  then  demand  that  I  sba  •  ished  person  becomes- 
that  I  love  you  --*^hfgufre  of  Dames.”  Frauleim 
the  merest  cipher  in  healthily  in  an  American 

Hackendorf  survive  .  Miss  Fay  Davis,  who  made  an 
millionairess,  played  by  Mi  *  >  of  the  lovesick 

unmistakable  hit  m  the  part  ih  p  ChaumonR 

schoolgirl  Balbme,  in  English.  Miss 

becomes  a  mere  piece  o  f  -  with  it  laughably 

Beatrice  Ferrars  _  amuse  q{.  the  beard,  is  more- 

enough.  Ghantrin,  °the  Channel  passage 

fortunate.  He  ha^  h  t  tbe  part  is  as  dangerous  in 

without  alteration  ,  so  that  P  rgmains  the  part  of  a 
English  as  in  French  .  ta  ’  d  not  an  unconscious 
bore  who  actually  is  a  bore,  averted  the  peril 

humourist.  Mr.  De  Lang^  however^  ^  fin.shed 

with  great  art,  and  was  very  )  scarce  on  oui 

the  same  time,  a  com  in  the  same  difficulty- 

stage.  Mr.  Bernard  Gould  w  a  ^  intelUgible,  and 

as  Miss  Moore:  his  part ^w  ofyspite,  unrelieved 

led  to  nothing  but  a  paltry  f  in  the  original^ 

by  the  tragic  pretension  with .  ^ich,  Duma§  fih 
;t  is  contrasted,  Ibsen  {  ’  persona  grata ,  but 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Gould  ^  Vnnentai  of  amateurs, 
hitherto  one  of  the  m°s  P  tion  as  an  artist 

begins  to  show  signs  of  serious  las  Thorbum 

with  a  definite  stylf;  ,^as  to  tow  the  wreck  of  his- 
(Mont^gre)  all  he  could  d  tastrophe.  Mr.  Frank 

part  into  harbour  without  a  ^  thg  husband. 

Fenton  did  precisely  what  was  bardly  a  decent 

A  man  so  abject  y  m  love i  with  his wv  supply  senti- 

spectacle  ;  but  it  is  tbe it.  and  Mr.  Fenton 

ment  when  the  dram  under  no  easy  conditions, 

certainly  rose  to  the  oc.^  ’  Mr.  Alfred  Bishop  and1, 
with  remarkable  e*cie.aC)  ‘  ast .  but  their  parts  have 
Miss  Granville  are  ^^^d^mmonplace. 
been  adapted  into  unred  ^ 


money  matters. 


THERE  was  a  good 

1  week,  partly  owing  monthly  requirements  for 

im.  _  -  . .  ment  in  Consols  and  the  ^^^hg^ilhd^wM  of  money 

Itock  Exchange  ™r,ketns£™S“l  discount  rates  stood, 
discount  market,  and  on  Thursd^  >  b;u  ,  to  ,1  for 

at  .  to  .4  per  cent  for  three  The  Bank- 

four  months  ,  and  to  4  h  Berlin  bankers  to 

rate  is  unchanged.  The  loan  °*  rti  lhe  Ryb.nsk 

Russia,  partly  for  ‘he  Pu^r  bonds  into  4  P«  «"* ■  “ 

Railway  5  percents  that  paris  cannot  for  the 

noteworthy;  for  it  sh  p ussian  stocks.  No  political 
present  absorb  any  more  conversion,  as  the 

importance,  however,  attaches  ^  the  operat.on 

bonds  are  held  chief!)  German  Government, 

did  not  require  the  ^^°™rnment  tried  hard  to 
Last  summer,  the  Russian^  gtocks  in  Pans  into  3i 
convert  some  of  their  4  p  are  now  f  te 


which,  I  take  it,  is  ‘<  Affi  pass,” 

Carton  has  made  Mr.  )  ,  n  Englishman,  except 

a  perfectly  impossible  ^peecb  forjm  Eng ^  Another 

when  giving  his  ‘  b;s  oreat  scene  with  Zoe 

speech  of  Mr.  Wyn  a  ^  ^  ^  playing  at?  ”  is  an 

Nuggetson,  ^  hat  .  ,  u  Ouelieujouons-nous, 

exccric„tschool-g,rnra„sla,,onof  ^  Englishman 

mademoiselle  ?  Dut  .  .  s  ” 

would  say  under  such  crcumstances  mos( 

The  acting  is  a  good  dealbetter  ^  De 

provide  at  present.  Mr.  W)  ‘  d  No  books 

Ryons  Kilroy  is  genmne  pictures  of  his 

have  been  ud«  have  been ’circulated  ;  no  pre- 

make-up  and  attitudes  ,  otber  characters 

liminarv  conversations  oeiwee  Wvndham  ua»i  . . —  •  .  npr  cent  stocK-a  ***  - - 

give  the  audience's  imaginatjon  tts  cue.  t  .  -  Ms  convert  some  oMhem  4  p  They  are  now  quite 
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and  the  Reichsbank  with  last  year’s  'shr,™. 

di-- ^ter’a.ss 
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B«lhkes^sS,;r^1ssb“*?0,dhe  t? in 

Most  Chy  m"„  howl  c"56  a"d  fa"  of  the  ««>". 
their  heads  about  the  reasJToPthe"0- dump  -  i',"'0 

‘’•H" 

SuraeafhereforenfhUine  fT  about  ««  Rand^nd  i'ts 

Thirds'''  '7  m»4“« 

However  deeply  Sir  Edgar  Vi'ncent  may^av^o'plmig-ed6’'' 

the  Ot,o0^„ar„K  Pait:  FV"  h‘  fi"’° 

highest  1  •  ^  ^cnch  financiers  of  the 

n^ebla,bhflfeatdsecuHtierain  U“‘  U“  Ba"k  b°Ida 


now°!US^However  Tet  u s°h  ‘he”,,haVe  Str“ck  a  up  till 
on,  and  will  thereby  fulfill ‘hey  )vdl  do  so  later 

^1,000,000,000  which  "the  fertile  'e  dan  dream  of 

D.  Rudd  has  conjured  „p  as ‘,he  sShl  r  °f  M‘"  C" 

to  split  their  -/Ti  shares  th*  shareholders  are  about 
eight  shares  of  2S  6d  ’  thllVr  "'eH  sPlil  ,t’em  '"«> 
rate  gambling  counters’.  P  “  shares  Wlli  make  first- 


art^iwSS^ss 

nople  *° thTre'may  be  Spi‘e  °f.  ‘he  “'taP«  «  Consfanti! 

be^lose* rLnseSq«nec  T,-'"  bat  -in 

sT^rrssassi 

SO  that  the  Constantinople  Banks  are  no  InnT  ^ 
■danger,  notwithstanding the  reported  “runs^Ott"  ^ 
Bank  shares,  which  stood  some  time  a/o  at'  Jl  AT™ 
low  as  14  (sellers)  on  Wednesdav  wLt  ‘  *  “°4  :  fe  as 
Mining  Market  in  genera"  iMs'  n  V  :l?  regard  to  the 
others,  with  only  a  few  2.  •  *?S  hfeIess  as  a|l  the 

“free  market  " speckiu, fes  Tf'°we  ‘ra".!,ac,i?"S  in  ,he 
disabled  conditio^  of  nil  the  r-  f  consider  the  present 

approach  of  Christmas  a  1wTP°m  B°ursesi  aaiJ  ,ha 
likely  than  a  revival  in  specilation.  at'°"  m°re 


forSmoS„ey  “  Thursday  to  ,o6J 

cheerful  'financial  plspel  °and 'the'"'’  ‘v!"' 
political  complications  to  depress  H„  P°?,b,l'"es  of 
securities.  The  main  n„co  £  ?f  ,  om.e  Goyernment 
the  selling  of  stock  in'  nrdp  /he  C‘r°P  In  Consuls  was 
both  in  England  and  on  th  r°  ™6et  loSSes  sustained 
“slump.”  The  excellent  ^affi°n,,,;ent  in  the  Present 
Board  "of  Trade  returlrs  dfd  "  t 

from  the  General  dpnroce-  ,  -S^e  Home  railways 

the  difficulties  on  the  Clyde  and  f  increased  by 
American  Railways  w~rV  1  forced  realizations, 
nental  selling  but  showed  ^T*7  affected  b>'  Conti- 
the  week,  owino-  to  New  y^k"  t0  recover  later  in 
the  good  traffic  receints  and  Boston  buying  and 

Grand  Trunk  stocks  and  Mexican  Rail  n  shares- 
irregularly  -  South  •  ‘  ,‘?n  Railways  fluctuated 

market  wir'e  we“ak tIT^  HSi  ““  ‘he  f^ign 
inactive  and  dull  Ibtlfh  "  Mining  market  was 

-ich  was  q„„ t"d  ^ S  per  cV". 


•*’«  h- 

syttad^ 

IhrdiWde?dearneiradnddF,Pdrtdn!‘y"  Tl“«°°d  shares^ 
as  they  are’at  present^htr 'bdow^i theii^actual'^ml  r0rna'n 

^S?^5.3StSS  PrOSpeC,'S"  >•  same 
lion.  Rand  Mines  fnr  •  n  ain  an  Inexplicable  quota- 
any  near  prospect  of  a  'dR k?CCA  a  c°mPany  without 
gamble  in  ?he  ^certain  w  ft’  1°*  reaI'7  a  bliad 
still  over  -ta  wherens  ih  ‘'l  ,°f-,the  deoP  levels,  are 

great  financial  house  which  b’acks"SthePOrteb  b>',‘h<! 
-ougb  a,  ten,  and,  as  many  «£g“.  ^V/u.aS 


a.ps;r,rgr.hTwea 

&  -et^^r^ 

be  remembered  as  one  of  S,?Zs  ^aTanT  "" 
of  the  notorious  Tohn  rho  r  Ha&rant  promotions 
Lambert  So  nai^rnlJ  . iarl®sJCottai"  and  Ernest  O. 
roundings  ofthffS^ttt  ^  the  earI>’  sur- 

the_  outset,  forced  to  disgorge  noYess^haT^^  "’ere  3t 
their  promotion  or  DurcliTSP^  less  than  ^450,000  of 

viduals  still  exert  their  hmof  c.ontrary>  that  these  indi- 

loading.”  As  we  have  "ew  ehn'n“"  Son,ebodr  is  “  “n- 
the  matter  more  f„  ft  fa  our’nexTS.  ”  Sha"  ref"  to 


new  ISSUES,  &C. 


Great  enthusiasm  prevailed  nn  Wo  1  a 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  cdne^ay  at  the 
fields  of  South  Africa.  Mr.  C  D  Rudd  th° G°ld‘ 
director  with  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  wa’ t 
prophetic  as  a  man  should  naturallv  be  aS.  San^u,ne  a”d 
share  in  a  royalty  of  -,bo  ,t  r\Z  y  b  Vh°  % ets  a  ba'f- 
He  dwelt  chiefly  of  cours  out  °f  the  business, 

the  company’s  deep-levd  nrnn"  W°"derfuI  future  of 
numerous  boreholes  had  been  sunk’ someTf"1^?  that 
deeper  than  those  on  any  other  mffie  in  the  Ra^d  ^ 


T.Tm'  AxCHOR  Tix  Mine>  Limited  (Tasmania). 

H,  1  «<TTaSmanian  Press»  notably  the  “Merrnrv”  o  , 

large  amount  Z  aUenrio?  " 

opinion  we  exnre«c«ri  ;  ,  sPace  to  the  adverse 

^  oTs  aassffi? 

»w  °a 

done,  and,  if  all  thafthYy  aMe^!^0  ^  °urselves  have 
than  ever  surprised  th-it  c:  !S.LOI!reTct’  we  are  more 

have  consented  to -iss  i  '  ir  dward  Braddon  should 

such  a  company.^W^hav^ reep"115^  « r^7  ^7  witb 

in  regard  to  this  matter  the  statemSV0  °W,n^  'etter 
which  are  sufficientlv  wrL  ,  tatements  contained  in 

attention  not  a‘o„i  of  2“  ^‘‘'"’5'’?  the  im'’'«Jktte 

all  the  other  doctors  of  ^"'7  Braddo"  bat  «f 
Limited:  ”  of  lhe  Anahor  Tin  Mine, 

To  the  Fditor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Billiter  House,  Billiter  Street,  E.c. 
q  4  November,  1895. 

oiR,— In  your  issue  of  20  lulv  v,-.,.  a •  .  ^ 

attention  to  the  formation  of  thi«  1  7  directed 
for  its  object  the  purchasing  nf  f  £omPany.  which  had 
at  the  price  of  000  ^  *  4,0  m'ne  ln  rasmania 

refc™„cTwarmddea!„0S’,,,e  *re*  ^ofd..  prospectus 
Advice  in  T, "mania  ‘lP°’  '°  *  Lwal  B^rd  of 

described  as  Sir 
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of  Tasmania.  This  would  lead  most  readers  to  suppose 
that  it  was  altogether  a  Tasmanian  Government  scheme, 
tling  the  sanction  of  the  local  aothont.es;  or  at 
least  "that  the  Premier  of  the  colony  was  prepared  to 
take  a  fair  share  of  responsibility  for  its  success,  an 

also  to  guarantee  its  botia  fides. 

You  m  common  with  many  others,  were  evidently  in 
doubt,’ not  onlv  as  to  the  object  of  the  formation  of  the 
Local  Bocal  of  Advice  in  Tasmania,  but  as  to  its 
constitution,  duties,  and  responsibilities.  The  scheme, 
however,  as  you  will  see  from  the  accompanying  colonial 
newspapers,  was  of  such  a  scandalous  nature  as 
preclude  all  possibility  of  its  receiving  the  sanction  o 
the  Tasmanian  or  any  other  civilized  Governrnent  , 
and,  therefore,  no  one  was  justified  in  describing 
Edward  Braddon  on  the  prospectus  as  Prem.ier  ° 
Tasmania.  Sir  Edward  Braddon  is  being  harried  on 
this  subject  by  certain  members  of  the  Tasmanian 
House  of  Assembly,  and,  seeing  the  gravity  of  th 
position,  he  has  maintained  a  strict  silence  with 
regard  to  it,  thereby  practically  admitting  the  tru 
of* the  alleged  facts,  which  appear  to  be  matters 
of  notoriety  in  the  colony.  They  are  unique,  as  it 
is  alleged' that  the  Hon.  Alexander  McGregor,  of 
Hobart,  a  very  short  time  ago,  having  PurdV*s^ 
partner’s  interest  in  this  mine,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
whole  property  being  worth  £6000,  authorized  certain 
brokers  to  sell  it  for  £10,000,  or  more  1  .  t 

obtained  ;  that  it  was  sold  to  a  syndicate  for  about 
-/j 20,000,  and  by  them  resold  to  the  company  in  questio 
for  £100,000  ;  and  this  last  mentioned  operation  is 
the  scheme  to  which  the  Premier  of  Tasmania  has 
thought  it  right  and  proper  to  lend  the  sanctl°n  °f 
influential  name  and  office  as  Premier,  and  to  pose, 
apparently  in  a  fiduciary  capacity,  as  chairman  a  f 
incomprehensible  and  ambiguous  board  of  advice, 
this  board  was  really  constituted  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  or  advising  the  vendors  as  to  the  d*P°®‘tl°”’ 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  of  their  little  property,  valued 
at  £6000  only,  they  have  succeeded  admirably  m  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  and  they  deser\e 
handsomely  remunerated  for  their  services  ;  u  , 
the  other  hand,  if  they  had  undertaken  to  .advise 
the  company  as  to  the  acquisition  of  the .mine  f 
the  modest  sum  of  £100,000  and  as  to  the  ffifo 
management  of  the  property,  they  may  find  that  their 
ao-encv,  so  far,  has  not  met  with  approval,  and  that 
their  future  task  is  not  easy  of  accomplishment.  In  any 
case,  the  duties  of  the  chairman  of  such  a  boar  , 
whether  as  adviser  of  the  vendors  or  of  the  compai nv, 
to  say  the  least,  are  certainly  not  of  a  creditabl 
statesmanlike  nature,  much  less  are  they  such  as  should 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Premier  of  a  British  colony, 
with  the  prospect  of  the  reputation  of  the  colon} [  lts  . 
becoming  thereby  endangered  or  very  seriously  affected^ 
Of  course  any  payment  which  may  have  been  made  to 
the  Premier  as  such,  for  past  or  in  anticipation  of 
future  services,  would  be  accounted  for  to  the  lrea 
sury  in  due  course  by  a  man  of  such  high  reputation 
and  integrity  as  Sir  Edward  Braddon.— I  am.  Sir,  you 
obedient  servant,  John  raser. 


I  know  nothing  of  Sperling  &  Co.,  but  I  can  tell 
you  who  the  so-called  directors  in  this  country  are 
Frank  S.  Barnard,  M.P.  for  the  old  Sarum  of  British. 
Columbia,  will  be  M.P.  no  longer  than  the  present 
session,  as  his  constituency,  by  reason  of  its  smallness, 
has  become  merged  in  another.  Since  he  was  a  boy  he 
has  been  always  scheming  to  make  money  by  a  charter 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  from  the  Provincia1. 
Legislature.  The  second  director,  Mr.  A.  E.  Phillips, 
O  C  is  not  a  Q.C.,  but  a  young  barrister  who  did  some 
work  for  Sperling  &  Co.  He  knows  nothing  of  mining. 
C.  T.  Dunbar,  the  third,  is  a  young  man  who  has  been 
concerned  in  various  speculations,  as  well  as  in  mines. 
His  schemes  have  hardly  been  successes.  You  are 
at  liberty  to  use  this  information  but  I  do  not  send 
it  as  you  see,  in  a  style  intended  for  publication. 
I  send  you  to-day’s  “  Colonist,”  in  which  you  will  see 
that  the  Premier  says  one  of  the  Rothschild  firm  is  in  the 

scheme.  They  must  have  changed  their  ways-^  ours 
truj  British  Colonist. 


P  s  —They  could  have  had  here  plenty  of  old  miners 
with  means  and  character  as  directors,  if  they  had 
wanted  their  services. 


We  are  obliged  to  our  correspondent  for  his  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  letter,  to  which  we  invite  the  attention 
of  Messrs.  Sperling  &  Co.  and  their  Mr.  R.  M.  Horne 
Payne.  The  “Daily  Colonist,”  a  copy  of  which  our 
correspondent  has  sent  us,  contains  a  puffing  article 
on  the  prospects  of  this  company.  In  the  course  o 
the  article  it  is  stated  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Turner 
President  of  British  Columbia,  had  been  assured  that 
the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Lillooet,  Fraser  i\  er 
Company  were  “among  the  first  in  the  Eur°pe^ 
financial  world,”  and  that  their  names  were  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  standing  of  any  company  with  which 
they  were  connected.  Mr.  Turner  is  further  represented 
as  having  said  that  “  over  half  of  the  stock,  £i35>°.°  * 
was  taken  by  the  following  well-known  financiers,  viz.  - 
Henri  Rosenheim,  Jules  de  Machiels  &  Co.,  Baron 
Gustave  de  Rothschild,  of  Rothschild  &  Co.,  Barou 
Hirsch,  Gabriel  Tueni,  Max  Leon,  H  M  Leon  Say, 
Tursog  &  Co.,  W allart  &  Co.,  J.  Scott  Montagu  &  Co., 
and  Goetze  &  Co.”  As  none  of  these  names  appear 
upon  the  company’s  register  of  shareholders,  we  shaU 
be  glad  to  learn  in  what  way  these  financiers  have, 
between  them,  “  taken  ”  £135,000  worth  of  the  LiUoo^ 
company’s  stock.  We  should  also  ike  to  know  the 
exact  nature  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Turner’s  interest  into 
company,  as  he  also  does  not  appear  to  be  a  regular 
shareholder.  Surely  Mr.  Turner  cannot  have  been 
any  way  connected  with  the  promotion  of  this iente 
prise.  We  agree  with  our  correspondent  that  the 
Rothschilds  must  indeed  have  “changed  their  ways^ 
if  it  is  really  true  that  they  have  associated  themselves 

with  this  company. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lillooet,  Fraser  River,  and  Cariboo  Goldfields, 

Limited. 

In  connection  with  our  exposures  of  the  disgraceful 
methods  adopted  by  the  promoters  of  this  company, 
some  seven  or  eight  weeks  ago,  to  raise  additional 
capital^we  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  com¬ 
munication.  Regardless  of  our  correspondent  s  diffi¬ 
dence,  we  prefer  to  give  his  information  in  his  own 
words,  merely  witholding  his  name  : 


EVENTS  in  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 


Cape  Colony,  9  October ,  1895- 


S 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 


Victoria,  British  Columbia, 

16  October,  1895 

Sir,— Like  many  in  this  place  I  have  read  vyith  much 
interest  your  comments  on  Sperling  &  Co.  s  mining 
scheme  for  British  Columbia.  This  country  is  doin& 
splendidly,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  such  a  wild  scheme 
should  be  proposed  ;  for  by  the  failure  of  this  impuden 
proposal,  which  is  inevitable  in  the  near  future,  doubt 
is  likely  to  be  thrown  on  the  mining  wealth  ot  the 
Kootenag  country. 


IR  —Mr.  Rhodes  has  returned  to  Cape  Town  from 
vJ  Kimberley,  whither  he  went  in  order  to  shake  off  h 
weakness  consequent  upon .tata* and 

ioSr  or  the  cvesr  and  nocth- 
the  anti-Scab  Act  aS^ahon^.s  amon„^  ^  ^ 
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results,  or  indeed,  any  result  at  all  beyond,  perhaps— ir 
it  be  possible— making  the  coloured  people  of  Cape  Town 
more  of  a  nuisance  than  they  are  at  present. 

The  Transvaal  Government  has  closed  the  wagon 

Netherlands  r '  ^  at  yereenigTinfiT,  and,  as  the 

Netherlands  Company  is  utterly  unable  to  cope  with  the 

goods  traffic  to  Johannesburg,  a  serious  block  is  the 
5®  “r  Jhree  w?,eks  as°  there  were  800  trucks  belonging 
to  the  Cape  railways  waiting  to  be  unloaded  in  the 
f£at/°"  >ardat  Johannesburg.  It  was  then  estimated 
that  if  no  fresh  goods  arrived,  two  months  would  be 
required  to  deliver  the  goods  on  hand.  But  fresh  trucks 
coming  on  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  a  dav  : 
nd  the  delay  which  Johannesburg  merchants  and  shop¬ 
keepers  are  experiencing  in  the  delivery  of  their  goods 
s  becoming  a  serious  matter.  The  subsidized  Press  of 
the  Rand  and  Pretoria  declares  that  no  block  exists  ; 
n*;VfVeiT  °ne  her®k"ows  that  the  papers  in  question  are 

wo,d?h  yungi  "d  tHat  if  they  did  not  lie  to  order,  they 
would  be  bankrupt  in  no  time.  The  Delagoa  line  has 

hovf  , better  lat®Iy*  Flve  trains  a  day  on  an  average 
e  been  sent  through  to  Johannesburg,  carrying  alto- 
gether  about  26o  tons  of  goods,  or,  roughly,  Ihftlwo 
Cape  trams  would  carry.  Still,  the  landing  work  is  all 

is  noteSlTn|d  fevtns  at  Louren?°  Marques,  and  there 
s  not  likely  to  be  any  improvement  so  long  as  the 

Portuguese  retain  control  of  that  end  of  the  line 

Gungunhana  has  been  giving  trouble  again.  The 

withUh^UeSeiaUth°AtieS  aSS6rt  that  he  was  driven  back 
with  heavy  loss.  As  usual,  his  people  tell  quite  another 

ar JhfL?°°m  'n  £.oId-minin&  shares  continues,  but  we 

-  banks  ”apP/°apK-g  tHe  inevitable  “slump.”  More 
Mr  H  c*  Robinson  and  Barnato  are  in  the  air. 

ri-ht  h*n7  S°Iomon>  formerly  Mr.  Barney  Barnato’s 
BekdarTfin  man’  g°eS  home  shortly  to  engineer  a  big 
Henrv  Am  -e  C?mpany  >'  and  is  understood  that  Uncle 
Shnn  onAv  er  15  a  50  abOUt  t0  Start  a  sanctified  bucket- 
Rand  nrnn^r'"  aC?Unt‘  The  question  of  the  duration  of 
InvPcrS  Ptrtyl!f’  •  See’  attractingr  attention  in  England, 
t  is  went°Uld  gr  this  matter  serious  consideration. 

nanL  kn°.Wn  ^  that  Several  of  the  earher  com- 
panies  are  tearing  the  reef  out  of  the  ground  at  a  rate 

have  notUbeeSn°n  exhayst  And,  where  the  deep  levels 

or  worse  of  T  Se‘Ured-  °"ing  ^  the  shortsightedness, 
or  worse,  of  directors,  the  outlook  for  people  who  have 

Partfculiy1  man>-.  hund-ds  ^r  cent'pre'mium  is  not 

are  trv ini7  pr°m,.s,nf'  Th®  S°od  PeoPle  of  Kimberley 
a„  ‘T??  ‘heir  hardest  to  get  up  a  boom  over  the 

d  striS  e?  -G°Id  FlddS'  Fr°m  what  1  know  of  the 
there  ’Notffin  *  mOSt™hkely  that  Payable  reefs  exist 
tnere.  Nothing  resembling  a  system  of  true  reefs  has 

HeTbertTold1’^-’ •  GricIualand  West>  and  especially 
about  in  f rn,n,rl^  ProsPectuses  will  soon  be  flying 

for  pipe-lights.  ^  Wl1'  find  them  convenient 

in  JHto  2hZ  Monastery  d'amond — Barnato  was  will- 

Le^molHhf1  that  u  a  d,amond— turns  out  to  be  as 

not  wo?t^rCn  a  Sa,d’  n0t  a  diamond-  bat  a  zircon, 

be  ZZlh  a7  PeoCe  Per  Carat  as  a  diamond  would 

One  did  thfn^H  "V  Really’  Bame>r  disaPPoints  one. 
Vours!Vch  k  hC  kneW  SOmethin&  about  diamonds.- 
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against  &  T"'  t0  the  present  crusade 

that  rL  Conf°  Free  State,  we  have  to  remember 
that  Germany  and  France  have  everything  to  gain  from 

a:upture  °f  the  friendly  relations  between  Enfland  and 

Snitv°nf °  66  State:  FranCe  is  anxi°us  for  an  oppor- 
tumty  of  exercising  its  right  of  pre-emption,  and  the, 

th  ,  colonial  party  are  resolved  when  France  does- 
this,  to  extend  German  East  Africa  westward  to  the 
Pp-Con^  and  thus  secure  the  rich  copper  country 
of  Katanga.  Moreover,  in  considering  the  German 
protests  it  should  be  remembered  that  Stokes  was  a. 
German  agent  and  that  most  of  his  property,  and  the 
country  in  which  he  was  most  interested  were  in 

recrin^H  PT  ,U  °.r'  Mi<:ha"*’s  amount  is  cor- 
rect,  msteaiJ  of  Lothaire  s  act  being  an  execution 

which  might  have  been,  morally  if  not  legally,  justifi- 
ble  it  is  simply  a  murder.  But  I  do  not  see  why  England 
should  change  policy  to  avenge  the  death  of  a^nan  who- 
w as  practically  a  German  subject.  It  is,  however  idle  to 
protest  while  feeling  in  England  is  so  strong ;  in  ten  vears’ 
time  we  shall  probably  realize  that  we  have  been  used  as 
aCaHtSpaw  by  oar  African  rivals,  and  have  precipitated 
the  division  of  the  Congo  Free  State  between  France 

snect  Vany‘  ,  Thich  Wil*  be  hardl>’  a  pleasin^  retro¬ 
spect.  \  ours  truly,  East  Afr&ican, 

ANGLING,  AND  HOW  TO  ANGLE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

“  The  Fishing  Gazette,” 

St.  Dunstan’s  House,  Fetter  Lane, 
London*,  24  October,  1895. 


of 


O  In  the  rvf4r>;  flattering  notice  in  the  Saturday- 

I  °i  t0ber  °f  •  Anffhng-,  and  How  to  Angle,”  which 

iinon  K-yKUr  re.V,.ew?r  says  “  there  are  just  two  points 
upon  winch  we  join  issue  with  Mr.  Marston.  We  do 

we  belt™*  T?"  °l  Sted  land‘n&-nets,  ...  nor  do 

wfeker  creels.”  mg  gS  35  3gainSt  the  old-fashioned 

As  regards  the  first  item,  if  we  could  get  a  landing- 

sho, Ti  3  ?ronS  bSht  collapsible  ring  made  of  wood,  I 

ournll Pr5  7  11  lu  nb°at  fishinS’  ^  for  a11  ordinal 
P,„Pj  -i1.  f?ar  the  flat  collapsible  steel  ring,  nickel- 

tPhffid|7'  Aa  WayS  dnVe  any  rival  made  °f  WOod  out  of 
mend  th®  °ther  P°int  1  do  not  recom- 

h  I  *  °f,a  5Sh’ng  bag  in  Preference  to  a  creel  or 
basket.  I  simply  describe  both.  Personallv,  I  prefer  a 

basket  as  a  rule,  and  for  more  than  thirty  'years  never 
used  anything  else  until  this  last  season.  If  the  fish  are 
carried  in  the  creel  or  bag  without  something  to  keep 
them  from  contact  with  the  sides  it  is  difficult,  I  admit, 
to  prevent  the  ancient  and  fish-like  smell  your  reviewed 
alludes  to  ,  but  my  plan,  whether  using  a  bag  or  creel 

with  the  fi6  h  re.movabIe,  inside  ba&  which  is  taken  out 
h  the  fish  and  washed.  Trout  certainly  carry  better 

hardCfish  IT3"  m  3,  g’  bUt  !n  the  CaSC  °f  comparatively 
hard  fish  like  grayling  or  perch  there  are  many  advan- 

caS  nark  &  g°°d  ^  001  tHe  leaSt  bein^  that  you> 

fusion'  !  Whe"  empt-V>  m  >'0ur  by._Fai.h- 

J  J  ’  R.  B.  Marston*. 


FRANCE,  GERMANY,  AND  THE  CONGO 
FREE  STATE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  26  October ,  1895. 

mrSJ^’~When  the  ?tokes  case  first  came  up  you  allowed 
me  to  issue  a  warning  against  premature  judgment  of 
Major  Lothaires  motives.  I  did  not  know  TotEaire 
personally,  but  have  been  assured  by  those  who  did 
tha  he  was  one  of  , he  few  me„  |cf,  ij , he  Congo  Free 

foTnh  of  h1?  ”i°  Wer,e  sli"  worhing  in  the  missionary 
spirit  of  its  founders.  Lothaire  looked  on  Stokes  as  a 

FreTsTatr  °  the  terri‘ory  of  the  Congo 

ebe  lin  o  ’.h  "  ,  W3S  aere  bdping  to  maintain  the 
rebellion  of  the  slave-raiders  ;  if  he  had  found  him  com 

rfuTsense^  f  r*3r’  3nd  had  then’  deliberately,  with 
lull  sense  of  his  responsibility,  executed  Stokes 

shofkfh  h‘S  C°mmisslon'  and  offered  himself  for  trial  I 
should  have  been  ready  to  do  my  best  to  explain  his 


THE  SUPERANNUATION  OF  JUDGES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Hunmanby  Hall,  East  Yorkshire, 

30  October,  1895. 

Sir,—  I  he  article  on  the  “  Superannuation  of  Judges  ” 
m  your  impression  of  ,9  October,  interested  me  so  much. 

paper  •  Ve°  6  t0  Se"d  y°U  th®  enclosed  fr«m  a  local- 

a  -fustic®  Lind'ey  ^  at  present  kept  at  home  by 

>  severe  cold,  and  is  not  expected  to  resume  his. 
seat  in  court  for  a  week  or  more. 

halT3™0  Fi°IIOaku  is,  suffering  from  a  slight  cold,  and 
has  been  ordered  by  his  medical  attendant  to  remain  at 
home  for  a  day  or  two. 

“  Mr.  Justice  Charles  has  been  advised  by  his  medical. 

the  pfeasent0”abSta,n  aIt°gether  from  Judicial  work  for 

The  writer  of  the  article  would,  I  think,  appreciate  this, 
notice,  as  it  bears  out  his  contention.-Yours,  &c., 

D.  Gadesden^ 
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reviews. 


de  ouincey  and  his  friends. 


-Personal  Recollections,  Souvenirs,  and  Anecdotes  of 
Thomas  De  Quincey  and  h.s  Friends  and  Asso 
dates.”  Written  and  collected  by  James  Hogg. 
London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.  i«95- 


"TO  a  thoughtful  reader  there  is,  perhaps,  no  sadder 
I  spectacle  than  those  sixteen  volumes  which  repre- 
sent  all  that  remains  to  us  of  Thomas  De  Quincey.  What 
-superb  powers,  what  noble  and  manifold  gifts,  what 
Opacity  for  invaluable  and  imperishable  achievement 
had  Nature  lavished  on  this  extraordinary  man  .  Met 
physics  might  for  all  time  have  been  a  debtor  to  that 
vigorous,  acute,  and  subtle  intellect,  at  once  so  p 
live  and  logical,  so  inquisitive  and  discriminating 
/Esthetic  crfticism  might  have  found  m  him  a  second 
Lessing,  and  literary  criticism  a  superior  Sair|te-beu\e. 

For  in  addition  to  all  that  would  have  enabled  him 
-excel  in  abstract  thought,  he  had-and  in  ampie  measure 
—the  qualities  which  make  men  consummate  critics  rare 
powers  of  analysis,  the  nicest  perception,  sensibility, 
Sympathy,  good  taste,  good  sense,  immense  erud  ho  ; 

He  might  have  contributed  masterpieces  to  Theolo&>, 
to  History,  to  Economic  Science  But  they  know  not 
his  name.  He  has  set  his  seal  on  nothing  but 
English  style.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  articles 
tributed  to  magazines  and  encyclopaedias,  some  of  them 
of  a  high  order  of  literary  merit,  many  of  them  singly 
worthless,  the  majority  of  them  containing  what  >s  inteno 
-so  disproportionately  in  excess  of  what  is  valuable  tha 
they  may  be  likened  to  dustbins  with  jewels  here  and 
there  glittering  among  the  rubbish— this  is  what  repre¬ 
sents  him.  It  is  as  a  master  of  style,  by  virtue  of 
what  he  accomplished  as  a  rhetorician  and  prose  poet 
mid  in  some  degree,  perhaps,  as  a  humouris  ,  ia 
will  live.  But  this,  comparatively  scanty  as  it  is,  o 
pre-eminent,  of  unique  value,  and  will  suffice  to  secure 
him  a  place  among  the  classics  of  English  prose  He 
has  also  another  claim,  if  not  to  our  reverence,  at  least 
yo  our  curious  attention  and  interest,  an  .  a_ 
tion  and  interest  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  excite  in  every 
generation.  His  autobiographical  writings  give  us 
picture,  and  that  with  fascinating  power  of  one  ot  the 
most  extraordinary  personalities  on  record. 

^discriminating  admiration  is  among  the  most  plea  - 
ang  traits  of  youth,  but  in  men  of  mature  years  it  loses 
its  attractiveness.  When  it  is  no  longer  the  effervescence 
of  juvenile  enthusiasm,  for  which  all  make  allowan  , 
it  becomes,  like  the  levities  of  boyhood  affected  in  middle 
life,  merely  vapid  folly.  In  relation  to  its  object  it  not 
only  defeats  its  own  ends,  but  is  apt  to  make  >LeclPie 
and  donor  alike  ridiculous.  And  this  is  not  all.  By  some 
■  curious  law  of  association  which  we  cannot  pretend  t 
explain,  its  almost  inevitable  ally  is  dullness,  and  dullness 
of  a  peculiarly  wearisome  and  exasperating-  "in  .  L1  & 
the  last  few  years  these  peculiarities  have  become 
alarmingly  epidemic  that  it  really  seems  high  time  to 
iform,  on  the  principle  of  Mr.  Morris  s  Socie  y 
Preservation  of  Ancient  Monuments,  a  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  Literary  Reputations.  e.n  rose 

whom  to  be  dispraised  were  no  small  Praise  ta~?  \° 
-eulogy  and  editing,  an  unhappy  Classic  may  we 
his  true  friends.  It  is  nothing  less  than  appalling  to  behold 
the  mountains  of  rubbish  now  gradually  accumMating 
-over  the  work-the  real  work-of  such  poets  as  Words¬ 
worth,  Shelley,  and  Keats;  rubbish  of  their  °wn  rescued 
with  cruel  industry  from  the  oblivion  to  which  they 
would  themselves  have  consigned  it;  rubbish  of  their 
•commentators  and  editors,  dullness  and  mam  y  u 
able  “What,  sir,”  asked  an  Eton  boy  of  boote,  wa 
itab-t  Zg  you  ever  said  ?  ”  “  Weil,"  was  the  reply 

“  I  once  saw  a  chimney-sweep  on  a  high  Pra-nc  g 
high-mettled  horse.  ‘  There,’  said  I  ‘  ffoes  W  arburton 
on  Shakespeare.’  ”  But  it  is  not  in  the  Warbur tons,  not 
in  the  chimney-sweepers,  that  the  mischief  lies  it  is  m 
-those  who  may  be  called  the  scavengers  and  sextons  ot 
literature,  in  those  who,  utterly  unable  to  discern  betw  een 
what  is  precious  and  what  is  worthless  in  a  man  s  work, 
thrust  all,  without  distinction,  into  prominence,  and  thus 
.not  only  enable  an  author  to  “  write  down  himself,  but, 
by  their  blatant  and  indiscriminating  eulogies,  assist  hi 


in  his  suicide.  The  fame  of  Wordsworth  will,  no  doubt, 
survive  the  editorial  and  biographical  labours  ot  Pro¬ 
fessor  Knight  and  “  shake  the  rubbish  from  its  mounting 
brows,”  but  one  thing  is  certain  that  neuher 
nor  any  of  the  most  anti- Wordsworthian  of  Jeffrey  s 
disciples  could  have  devised  a  subtler  and  more  effective 
formPof  detraction  than  the  homage  of  that  ponderous 

er>No  one,  however,  has  suffered  so  much  from  ill-judging 
admirers  as  De  Quincey.  If  _  ever  an  a“thor  needed  a 
judicious  adviser  when  preparing  h.s  works  F 
tion  in  a  permanent  form,  and  a  judicious  editor  when 
the  time  had  come  for  that  final  edition  on  which  his 
title  to  future  fame  should  rest,  it  was  the  English  opium- 
eater.  But  unhappily  he  had  no  such  adviser  in  his  life¬ 
time  and  he  has  had  no  such  editor  since.  He  con 
sequently  reprinted  much  which  ought  never  to  have 
been  printed  at  all,  and  he  omitted  to  reprint  some 
things  which  would  have  done  honour  to  him.  His 


t  m  TIP'S  wnicn  WOUIU  wuuv  — -  J 

besetting  faults,  even  in  his  vigour,  were  loquacity  and 
silliness,  a  habit  of  “drawing  out  the  thread  of  h 
verbosity  finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argument  a 
tendency  to  peddle  and  dawdle  as  well  as  to  indulge  in 
a  sort  of  pleasantry  so  attenuated  as  to  border  closely 
on  drivel.  '  As  he  grew  older  these  habits  became  more 
confirmed.  His  puerility  and  garrulousness  in  his  later 
writings  are  often  simply  intolerable.  But  this  was  not 
the  worst.  In  revising  some  of  his  earlier  papers  and 
narticularly  the  Confessions,  he  not  only  imported  into 
them  tiresome  irrelevances  and  superfluities  but  ^  re¬ 
writing  ruined  the  glorious  passages  on  which i  h.s  fame 
as  a  rhetorician  and  prose  poet  rests  ;  such  has  been  the 
fate  among  others,  of  the  exquisite  description  of  the 
powers  of  opium,  and  of  the  dreams  in  the  second  part 
of  the  Confessions,  particularly  of  the  sublime 
beginning  “  The  dream  commenced  with  a  music. 

Mr  Tames  Hogg  tells  us  that  his  design  in  publishing 
the present  Volume  was  that  he  might  “  place  a  stone 
upon  the  calm  of  the  man  ”  who  had  treated  him  “with 
an  almost  paternal  tenderness.”  We  sincerely  sympa 
thize  with  Mr.  Hogg’s  pious  intention,  but  we  submit 
that  the  trues  kindnessP  which  he  or  any  other  admirer 
of  De  Quincey  could  do  him,  would  be  not  to  augment 
but  to  lighten  the  cairn  which  indiscreet  admirers  are  so 
his. riously  piling  over  him.  To  chaoge  the^gug,  he 
best  service  which  could  be  rendered  to  De  Quincey 
would  be  to  relieve  him  of  his  superfluous  baggage,  1 
to  add  to  it.  His  fame  would  stand  much  hig 
his  sixteen  volumes  were  vigorously  weeded ;  if  the 
rinsings  and  refuse  of  his  study,  so  injudiciously  given  to 
Jhe  world  by  Dr.  Japp  and  Mr.  Hogg,  were  given  instead 
to  the  flames ;  and  if  reminiscants  and  biographers  would 
only  teave  him  to  tell  in  his  own  fashion  his  own  story 
°  J  •  1 1  .  „„  :t  ;s  one  of  those  stories  the  interest  of 

which  depends  purely  on  the  telling.  We  have  already 
expressed  our  sympathy  with  Mr.  Hogg’s  pious  mtenUon. 
RPonly  remains  for  us  to  express  our  regret  that  Mr 
Hoff «r’s  piety  should  have  taken  the  form  of  the  most 

the  end  he  had  completely  forgotten  the  whole.  Mr. 

appears  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  it 
!Zf,ty  much  the  sZe  with  the  public  and  its  memory, 
that  its  capacity  for  amusement  is  permane  , 
!thsa«coSonyof  what  has  amused  it  is  - ‘reacteous 
that  repetition  tvil^be  sure  to^nave  a  ^ 

B,tUVmo«  than  the  literal  reproduction jn  another 

pubhthed  jLpp'undet  the  pseudonym 

ru  A  Pacre  in  1877.  Its  exact  composition  is  as 

follows.  "  Eliminating  the  prefab  “fe  fetentfconS 

EssS  from  The  ««  Quarterly  tm- 

sources  all  equally  accessible.  lhen  n 
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self  opens  fire  with  “Days  and  Nights  with  De 
Quincey.  An  essay-“  On  the  supposed  Scriptural 
Expression  for  Eternity ’’-excellently  illustrating  De 

Quince)  in  his  senility,  is  reprinted  with  awe-struck 
adrmration  from  the  American  edition  of  his  works, 
fior  the  purpose  presumably  of  adding  to  the  hulk 
of  the  book  Moir’s  ballad,  ■? Do  Quid's 
IS  included,  though  its  sole  connection  with  De 
Quincey  is  that  ,t  deals  with  a  legend  concerning  the 
possible  ancestors  of  a  possible  branch  of  his  family. 
Then  we  have  one  of  Mr.  Shadworth  Hodgson 


as,  those  of  the  many  other  successful  journalists  who 
with  professional  want  of  reticence  have  confided  their 
early  struggles  to  the  public.  As  for  the  Crimean  War, 
the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  the  battle  of  Solferino,  these 
subjects  have  been  written  down  to  the  bone  by  cleverer 
pens  than  that  of  Sir  Joseph  Crowe.  This  volume  should 
have  begun  where  it  leaves  off ;  but  the  truth  we  take 
to  be  this.  All  the  earlier  chapters,  and  the  Crimean, 
Indian,  and  Italian  experiences,  seem  to  be  juvenile- 
notes  which  Sir  Joseph  Crowe  has  kept  and  regards  with 
natural  affection  ;  he  has  thrown  them  into  a  book  ;  but 


LL.D.’s  “Outcast Essavs”  rm  tL  „  •  rV^  "°?Sson  natural  affection  ;  he  has  thrown  them  intc 

the  reason  for  the  hospitable  ,nt( ?ta?n  mm D 9“ 1 " c c>’ ’  the>' are  really  »t  only  for  family  circulation.  They  were 
cast  being  by  no  meanLpparem"' a“  1 S  ““‘l  ->«  the  judgment  of 


i  •  ,  r - v  vmwiaiiiuiciii  oi  me  out- 

cast  being  by  no  means  apparent.  Among  other  dreary 

of  De  'o3-  repnntA°f  5Lad"  th6me’  a  colle&e  exercise 
of  De  Quincey.  As  Mr.  Hogg  has  chosen  to  reprint 

and  translate  this,  it  would  have  been  as  well  to  print 

should™1 of  '  n  ^  C°,rreCtly-  ansibus  obstant  ” 

hould,  of  course,  have  been  “ausibus,”  and  “  oculi 

perstnnguntur”  cannot  possibly  mean  “are  spel 

ibound,”  but  “are  dazzled.”  P  11 


REMINISCENCES  OF  SIR  JOSEPH  CROWE. 


“  Reminiscences  of  Thirty-five  Years  of  My  Life.”  By 
Su/^^r’  K  C-M-G-C-E-  Condon  :  John 


SIRthI°SrPH  CROfWE  be?an  life  as  a  reporter  in 
the  police-courts  for  the  “  Morning  Chronicle”-  he 
rose  to  be  British  Consul-General  at  Leipzig,  then  at 

Berlfn6  fnd  ’t  I'd  appoinfed  Commercial  Attache  at 
Pars  SpdIfy-he  copies  that  important  post  at 
nJmpd  r  T  V"  coojuuction  with  an  Italian  friend 
"aJ”fd  CavaIc^s?1Ie>  the  history  of  the  early  Flemish 
painters,  which  is  a  standard  work  ;  and  he  subse 
quently  produced  the  history  of  Italian  painting,  and 
the  lives  of  Titian  and  Raphael.  His  ability  cannot  be 

'  tionlfH  questl°n, :  and  he  possesses  a  rare  combina¬ 
tion  of  accomplishments.  He  is  one  of  the  few  living 
bilinguists,  for  by  all  accounts  he  speaks  French  abso* 
lute ly  as  well  as  English,  having  passed  his  boyhood  at 
Boulogne  and  in  Paris,  where  his  father  was  a  news 


men  and  things  is  necessarily  worthless,  and  they  are 
marked  by  the  absence  of  literary  method  inevitable  in, 
the  correspondent,  whose  business  is  to  transmit  news, 
which  his  editor  must  sift  and  arrange.  The  change  fcr 
the  better  in  the  last  chapters  is  very  marked.  Mr.  Crowe 
had  just  been  appointed  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  report 
confidentially  to  him  on  the  state  of  German  politics.  His 
judgment  had  by  that  time  ripened  ;  there  is  a  note  of 
responsibility  in  his  comments  ;  and  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
fi\  e  his  style  was  gradually  losing  the  incoherence  of 
“  our  special  artist.” 

In  the  autumn  of  1859  Mr.  Crowe  was  again  what  is 
called  in  the  slang  of  to-day  “at  a  loose  end,”  and,  as 
the  “Times”  had  no  immediate  job  to  give  him,  he 
thought  of  returning  to  Bombay.  But  he  had  that 
sheet  anchor  which  saves  so  many  social  cruisers  from 
drifting,  a  good  club.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Reform, 
and  in  the  hall  of  that  institution  Bernal  Osborne  forced 
him  to  write  to  Lord  John  Russell  offering  his  services 
to  the  Government.  It  was  a  happy  inspiration,  for 
Crewe  was  just  the  man  the  Prime  Minister  happened 
to.  want.  He  was  immediately  despatched  on  a  secret 
mission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  German  politics,  and 
to  report  confidentially  to  Lord  John  Russell.  Crowe’s 
chance  in  life  had  come,  and  he  took  such  advantage  of 
it  that  from  that  day  to  this  his  career  has  been  an*  un¬ 
broken  success.  The  result  of  his  visit  to  Germany,  as 
far  as  these  Reminiscences  are  concerned,  is  a  fresh  and 
valuable  contribution  to  a  very  interesting  chapter  of 
modern  history.  The  defeat  of  the  Austrian  Emperor 
at  Solferino  had  an  effect  upon  European  politics  deeper 


paper  correspondent  for  many  years.  German  he  must  c  ,  _  - r - 

know  well,  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  labvrintl-.  at  Solferino  had  an  effect  upon  European  politics  deeper 
of  German  politics  is  astonishing,  and  he  married  n  f °d  'Vld^,  than  the  redistribution  of  territory  that  fol- 
German  wife.  In  addition  to  his  admitted!  v  erudite  The  St"u^le  between  Prussia  and  Austria  for 

knowledge  of  Flemish  and  Italian  art  he  is  according  tbe  beg"ernony  of  the  German  States,  which  ended  as  we 
to  his  book,  no  mean  musician.  He  sketched  so  skilfullv  Tt  knp''  ’  bef,an  immediately  after  the  Italian  campaign, 
that  he  was  employed  as  war  correspondent  to  thl  Tf  Rrince  Consort,  whose  brother  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
“  Illustrated  London  News  ”  during  the  Crimean  wil  Cobar2  ™as  a  fading  Liberal  and  supporter  of  Prussia, 
He  was  in  India,  ac  a  .  ,  .  •  "as  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  Fnodand’c 


tt _  .  T  - me  Crimean  YV2 

He  was  in  India,  as  a  teacher  of  design  and  editor  of  a 

Bombay  newspaper,  during  the  Mutiny ;  and  he  was 
present  as  correspondent  for  the  “  Times  ”  during  the 

sFm?lCd°‘AUS-Tn  campai&n  in  Ita'y-  He  has  rubbed 
marshal1?  Wdh  empe.rors»  pressmen,  grand-dukes,  field- 
marshals  diplomatists,  and  agitators.  As  polyglot 

n?i:tfP°Hnd?nt’  a-r  Cnt'C’  sketcher>  musician,  editor^  and 
pohtico-dipdomatist,  what  reminiscences,  one  would 

h.nk,  must  be  his  !  And  yet  it  has  to  be  said  that 
ns  \olume  is,  until  we  come  to  the  two  last  chap- 
book  U"interestl"&  and  tr<vial.  It  is  an  exasperating 
point*  nfT T  Wnter  alwa>rs  ^ems  to  be  on  thf 

hrat.d  f  mg:  yOU  ?  g°od  story  about  some  cele 


the  right  side  in  this  struggle,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he  suggested  to  Lord  John  Russell  the  expediency 
of  getting  special  information  as  to  the  balance  of 
parties  in  Germany.  Those  who  wish  to  gain  a  clear 
insight  into  the  struggle  of  Prussia  for  supremacy, 
the  intrigues  of  the  “Trias”  or  Central  German 
party  to  play  off  Austria  against  Prussia,  and  the 
fears  of  the  South  German  Catholics  that  Austria 
could  no  longer  protect  them  against  France,  cannot  do 
better  than  read  the  last  two  chapters  of  this  book.  Sir 
Joseph  Crowe  gives  us  some  glimpses  of  eminent 
persons  that  make  us  forgive  him  the  boredom  of  his 


brated  personage,  and  after  leadh^you  'thro^ih'  a^Berlin^'6"?8’  Robe!‘t  J|oricrwas  -second  Secretary 
several  pages  leaves  you  wondering  where  the  1 3  t,f  rl,"'?e"  Er<?we  arnved  there-  °f  course,  he 


several  pages  leaves  you  wondering  ihere  the  laufh  c  11  H ?°We  arrived 

comes  in;  and  also  because,  like  a  lady’s  letter  th-  ?  f  at  h,s  lodgings.  “He  received  me  so  badly,”- 
sting  is  in  the  tail.  The  two’  final  <Ln  J°Seph  7telIs  as-  “^at  I  felt,  as  the  French  siy, 

cornnie  un  chi 01  dans  un  jen  dc  quillcs.  He  said  I  was. 


■ting  is  in  the  tail.  The  two  final  chapters  on  German 
olitics  are  extremely  interesting;  but  as  one  has  to 
vade  through  twelve  chapters  and  some  three  hundred 
d  seventy  pages  of  pointless  anecdote  and  puerile 
narrative  to  get  to  it,  one  is  obliged  to  confess  that 
here  is  an  intolerable  amount  of  sack  to  very  little 
>read.  t  is,  of  course,  against  Sir  Joseph  Crowe  that 


he  has  to  travel  over  ground  that  has  already6  Hp?1  j°uId  not  understand.  But  seeing  how  earnest  he  was, 
beaten  hard  by  abler  w  riterstthan  himsetf IMheEffr  E°WeTS.to  bri"g  b!m  to  reason.  I  asked 


beaten  hard  by  abler  writers  than  himsVlf.  iTtherels 
one  phase  of  nineteenth-century  life  with  which  shelves 
of  reminiscence  have  made  us  more  familiar  than 
another  it  is  the  literary  Bohemia  of  forty  years  ago. 

tm  thaV?  a  if  VS  hcard  °d  nauseam  of  Thackeray’s 
>tout  cob  ai.d  broken  nose  ;  and  the  pattern  of  Dickens’s 

-vaistcoat  is  as  well  known  to  us  as  that  of  our  own 

ousers.  Young  Crowe’s  adventures  in  this  world  are 


-  - ./...mj.  Ut  3C11U  I  was- 

nis  enemy,  and  that  no  one  was  in  a  better  situation  to 
write  the  reports  which  I  had  been  asked  to  furnish  than 
himself.  I  had  robbed  him  of  that  honour,  and  he  could 
not  be  my  friend.  I  stared  with  amazement  as  he  fired 
up  and  grew  red  in  the  face  with  an  indignation  which  I 
could  not  understand.  But  seeing  how  earnest  he  was, 


iot  different  from,  and,  we  must  add  no  2?  sh°“ld  be  in  m>’  povver-  Bein£  of  a  frank  and  gen 

add,  not  so  amusing  disposition,  though  irascible,  Morier  accepted  this 


turn  to  compare  his  position  to  mine,  pointed  out  how 
within  ten  years  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  second' 
Secretary  of  Legation,  whilst  I,  who  was  his  senior,  was. 
altogether  unattached  ;  and  I  concluded  by  suggestino- 
that  it  would  be  better  for  us  both  if,  accepting  things 
as  they  were,  he  should  give  me  support  and  counte¬ 
nance,  and  rely  upon  me  to  make  such  a  grateful  return 
as  should  be  in  my  power.  Being  of  a  frank  and  generous 


view 
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of  thing's,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  enter,  then  and 
there,  into  what  he  called  a  league  of  mutual  help, 
promising  to  influence  his  friends  to  give  me  what 
information  I  required,  and  making  me  promise  to 
■remember  that  I  was  to  push  him  when  occasion  offered. 
We  like  this  story  of  Sir  Robert  Morier  very  much. 
Most  men  would  have  received  their  rival  with  freezing 
politeness,  and  then  done  everything  to  injure  him 
behind  his  back.  It  is  pleasing  to  think  that  neither 
(forgot  his  bargain,  and  the  two  became  firm  allies. 
There  is  a  story  about  the  blind  King  of  Han¬ 
over  which  is  worth  repeating.  An  interview  with 
His  Majesty  having  been  arranged,  Crowe  was  told  to 
be  ready  on  the  following  morning  “  in  uniform.”  He 
wrote  to  General  Brandis  to  say  he  was  not  entitled  to 
wear  any  uniform.  The  General  was  aghast,  and  replied 
that  surely  he  must  have  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
uniform,  a  court  dress,  or  a  Lord  Lieutenant  s  coat. 
Newspaper  correspondents  do  not,  as  a  rule,  possess 
•this  latter  garment,  and  Crowe  was  obliged  to  own  he 
had  nothing  of  the  kind.  Messages  went  flying  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  through  the  town  of  Hanover,  and 
finally  the  equerry  wrote  to  say  that  his  Majesty  “  under 
the  circumstances  would  prefer  not  to  see  me.”  One 
characteristic  story  of  Bismarck  and  we  have  done.  In 
the  Frankfort  Diet,  Baron  Kuebeck,  the  representative 
of  Austria,  was  fond  of  showing  his  contempt  for  his 
colleagues  by  lighting  a  cigar  on  taking  the  chair  of  the 
presidency.  “When  Bismarck  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  the  assembly  he  remarked  that  Kuebeck  smoked 
whilst  all  the  other  envoys  looked  on.  He  observed  that 
no  one  dared  to  imitate  the  free-and-easy  ways  of  the 
President.  To  annihilate  this  tradition  was  his  imme¬ 
diate  resolution.  To  the  surprise  of  his  colleagues,  he 
pulled  out  a  cigar,  and  asked  Kuebeck  for  a  light.  We 
gather  that  Sir  Joseph  Crowe  intends  to  continue  his 
^Reminiscences  in  a  subsequent  volume.  If  they  should 
be  as  interesting  as  his  visit  to  Germany  in  1859  they 
will  be  eagerly  read  by  all  who  are  interested  in  foreign 
politics. 


three  alternatives — that  of  striking  at  the  colonial  pos¬ 
sessions  of  France  and  Spain,  the  true  policy  for  a  great 
naval  power,  and  the  ideal  of  Pitt  j  that  of  making  a 
vigorous  military  intervention  in  Germany,  the  plan  of 
Carteret  and  the  king  (whose  Hanoverian  proclivities 
bent  him  in  that  direction)  ;  lastly,  that  of  the  Pelhams 

_ to  do  little  or  nothing  anywhere.  The  second  and 

third  alternatives  were  tried  in  succession  and  led  to 


nothing  ;  the  first  led  to  instant  victory,  thanks  to  the 
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BRITAIN  AND  HER  RIVALS. 


!  Britain  and  Her  Rivals.  i7i3^89-”  By  Arthur  D- 
Innes.  London  :  A.  D.  Innes  &  Co.  1895. 


THIS  is  a  solid  and  sensible  book  enough,  though  it 
halts  somewhat  between  the  objects  of  a  history 
.pure  and  simple  and  those  of  a  historical  commentary  or 
an  essay.  There  is,  we  mean,  somewhat  too  much 
of  narrative  and  detail  for  the  purpose  of  mere  comment, 
.and  somewhat  too  much  of  comment  for  a  history  which 
compresses  eighty  stirring  years  into  380  pages. 

To  describe  briefly  the  parentage  of  the  book,  we  may 
define  it  as  being  bred  by  Captain  Mahan’s  “  History  of 
Sea  Power”  out  of  Professor  Seeley’s  “Expansion  of 
England.”  Mr.  Innes  is  mainly  interested  in  the  colonial 
•expansion  of  England  and  the  development  of  her  naval 
■supremacy,  which  he  traces  out  on  the  lines  of  Mahan 
and  Seeley,  but  he  goes  beyond  their  sphere  in  narrating 
■the  internal  political  changes  of  the  century,  and  pointing 
out  their  influence  beyond  seas.  His  excursions  into 
the  dreary  waste  of  Whig  politics  are  longer  than  they 
•need  have  been,  if  he  had  desired  nothing  more  than  to 
indicate  the  character  of  the  domestic  conditions  ot  the 
•day  in  their  connection  with  transmarine  affairs  ,  but  they 
are  not  quite  full  enough  to  constitute  a  continuous 

history  of  Georgian  England. 

Any  reader  who  does  not  chance  to  belong  to  the 
Little  England  party  or  to  cherish  a  devout  personal 
admiration  for  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  will  find  wholesome 
.and  stimulating  diet  in  this  book.  Mr.  Innes,  as  we 
have  already  said,  is  a  disciple  of  Professor  Seeley,  and 
looks  on  the  history  of  the  England  ot  the  last  century 
with  his  master’s  eyes.  The  nation,  as  he  tells  the  tale, 
-steered  by  blind  pilots,  save  while  the  elder  Pitt  was  at 
■the  helm,  arrived  in  spite  of  them  at  a  goal  vvhich  it  ha 
hardly  realized.  “The  statesmen  who  directed  the 
■course  of  affairs  in  England  were  mainly  those  to  whom 
America  was  merely  a  coloured  space  on  an  unfamiliar 
map.  The  energy  of  individuals  in  East  and  West 
had  won  and  preserved  for  England  her  commercial  and 
maritime  supremacy  in  spite  of  want  of  guidance  or 
-mistaken  guidance  from  the  central  authority.”  As  Mr. 
jies  puts  it,  in  the  wars  of  George  II.  “there  were 


guidance  of  Pitt  and  the  valuable  diversion  afforded  by 
Frederick  of  Prussia.”  This  statement  is  clear  and 
vigorous,  though  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  it  does 
justice  to  Carteret,  who  cherished  that  same  deter¬ 
mination  “  to  win  America  on  the  plains  of  Hanover, 
which  Pitt  brought  to  a  successful  end.  The  great 
Commoner  himself  acknowledged  on  at  least  one  occa¬ 
sion  that  he  had  erred  in  denouncing  Carteret's  policy 
so  fiercely  in  the  days  when  he  sat  in  opposition,  and 
that  he  had  turned  it  to  use  in  his  own  day  of  power. 
Without  the  perpetual  bicker  on  the  Rhine  and  Weser, 
France  would  have  been  able  to  spare  more  troops  for 
East  and  West,  and  to  find  money  to  develop  her  fleet, 
as  Choiseul  strove  too  late  to  do.  ? 

We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  Mr.  Innes  s  Indian 
chapters,  where  he  gives  an  admirable  picture  of  the  ( 
state  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan  at  the  time  of  the  ^ 
break-up  of  the  Mogul  power,  and  succinctly  disposes  , 
of  “the  popular  notion  that  there  was  a  great  Indian 
nation  with  which  England  traded  ;  that  it  occurred  to 
the  mind  of  a  merchant’s  clerk,  named  Clive,  that  this 
nation  could  be  conquered  ;  that  at  the  head  of  a  few  , 
Europeans  and  some  thousands  of  Sepoys  he  conquered 
India  in  two  pitched  battles  ;  and  that  the  whole  con¬ 
quest  was  due  to  the  accident  of  Clive  not  having  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  at  an  early  age.”  We  have  only  to  point 
out  a  few  trifling  errors  of  detail  in  these  chapters. 
Mysore  was  not  a  Mohammedan  State  in  1741,  as  is 
asserted  on  p.  113.  It  was  under  Hindu  rajahs  till 
Hyder  Ali  usurped  the  throne  in  1749.  The  State  ot 
Trichinopoly,”  on  the  same  page,  seems  to  be  a  mistake 
for  Travancore.  The  Sikhs  can  hardly  be  called  with 
accuracy  a  Hindu  State  in  the  same  sense  in  which  that 
phrase  is  used  regarding  Rajputs  and  Mahrattas. . 

We  might  perhaps  wish  that  Mr.  Innes  had  given  a 
little  more  detail  in  relating  the  military  as  opposed  to 
the  political  aspects  of  the  great  wars  with  which  he 
deals.  While  pointing  out  the  meaning  of  a  campaign 
from  time  to  time,  he  seldom  gives  that  of  a  battle.  No 
explanation,  for  example,  is  given  of  the  Y_lc^ory  , 
Charles  Edward  at  Preston  Pans  save  that  that  battle 
was  decided  in  ten  minutes.”  In  the  account  of  Culloden 
it  is  not  mentioned  that  one  whole  wing  of  the  Highland 
host  stood  aloof  from  the  fray  on  a  foolish  point  ot 
tribal  etiquette.  Burgoyne’s  failure  to  join  Clinton  in 
the  American  war  and  his  surrender  at  Saratoga  are  re¬ 
lated  without  any  statement  of  the  two  crucial  facts^  in 
that  unhappy  episode-that  the  English  general  had 
been  pushed  too  far  from  his  base  in  Canada  without 
supplies  and  transport,  and  that  in  the  fighting  that  pre¬ 
ceded  the  disaster  he  had  to  try  to  force  densely  wooded 
positions  held  by  superior  numbers  with  forces  accus¬ 
tomed  only  to  fighting  in  the  open,  and  quite  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  bush-fighting.  The  thick  of  the  struggle,  too, 
was  about  Burlington,  not  Barrington ,  Heights,  as  Mr. 
Innes  (or  perchance  his  errant  printer)  calls  them. 

As  a  fair  sample  of  Mr.  Innes  at  his  best,  we  may 
give  the  following  very  fair  and  judicious  summing-up 
of  the  influence  of  Walpole,  on  pp.  178-9  . 

“  To  Walpole  is  largely,  though  by  no  means  entirely, 
due  the  low  state  of  political  morality,  of  departments 
energy,  of  morale— the  absence  of  all  enthusiasm,  ot  all 
political  insight  extending  beyond  the  merest  opportun ism 
of  party-management— which  prevailed  till  the  brief  but 
splendid  period  of  Pitt’s  ascendency.  The  worst  period 
did  not  come  till  Walpole  himself  had  fallen  ;  but  to  e 
Pelhams  and  to  the  political  methods  they  had  learnt 
from  Walpole,  England  owed  her  worst  degradation 
that  lowest  deep  when  she  came  to  view  a  war  with 
France  not  with  moral  repulsion,  or  grave  apprehension, 
but  with  sheer  terror,  and  that  at  a  moment  when  she 
was  really  capable,  not  merely  of  offering  vigorous 
resistance,  but  of  showing  overwhelming  superiority. 
Since  those  days  England  has  been  sometimes  wrong¬ 
headed  ;  she  never  again  became  contemptible. 
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M.  DE  MOXTESQUIOU’S  VERSE. 

“Le  Parcours  du  Reve  au  Souvenir.”  Par  le  Comte 
Robert  de  Montesquiou-Fezensac.  Paris  :  Char- 
pentier.  1895. 

'T'HE  Poet  of  the  Bats  persists  in  the  publication  of 
his  great  work  in  verse,  on  which,  he  assures  us,  he 
has  been  engaged  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  his 
troisierne  ouvrage  carminal  ”  has  appeared  under  the 
formidable  title  of  “Le  Parcours  du  Reve  au  Souvenir.” 

S  .*  intentions  can  never  be  confidently  divined  or 
described  except  from  his  own  indications  and  in  his 

?,w"  ^rds,’  We  had  better  let  h  at  once  be  understood 
that  Quelques-unes  des  momentaneites  graphiques  et 
descnptiyes  qui  separent  et  rejoignent  Taller  et  le  retour, 
le  point  de  depart  et  le  lieu  d’arrivee,  1’idee  preconcue, 

1  ideal  preventif  et  la  perspective  du  but  vise  toujours 
difterente  de  la  memoire  que  nous  laisse  la  region 
visitee ;  les  trajets  et  les  sejours,  les  relais  et  les  etapes 
entre  les  elans  et  les  termes,  les  envois  et  les  repos,  tel 

I  *  %£arCOUrSS  voila  Ce  Livre*”  11  is  clear  now  (is  it 
not . )  that  we  have  a  book  of  travel-pictures  :  “  void  de 
nouveaux  et  singulars  Reisebilder,”  as  M.  de  Heredia 
tells  us  m  his  subtly  ironical  preface,  which  says  so 
much  and  so  little,  which  was  no  doubt  so  pleasing  to 
M.  de  Montesquieu,  and  which,  for  quite  other  reasons, 
is  so  pleasant  to  us.  First  we  have  “  Kloc’hers  :  Bre- 
tonnances”;  then  “Molen:  Xeerlandises  ”;  then  “Xeves* 
Engadinages  et  Suisseries”;  then, “ Gondola :  Veneziane- 
nes  ,  next,  Mist:  Londomsmes” ;  and,  finally,  “Palmes: 
Algenenne.  The  very  titles  are  intended  to  convey  a 
certain  sense  of  local  colour,  and,  with  the  same  inten¬ 
tion,  each  section  is  appropriately  inscribed,  the  English 
one  to  Lady  Archibald  Campbell,  for  instance,  the  Vene- 
ian  one  to  Mr  Whistler.  Local  colour  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  been  the  main  concern  of  M.  de  Montesquieu 
1 h‘S  P.oet‘cal  Baedeker.  How  far  he  has  suc- 

detotedTo  **  ‘f  We  turn  l°  the  section 

“  Ce  Londres  que  les  Anglais  nomment  London” _ 

“WaChnOUSa  C»PriCe  °n  thdr  part  !  There  we  read  of 
Walter  crane, 

“  Et  combien  de  Rosseti, 

_ _ _  Et  de  Dante  Gabriel  !  ” 

We  read  also  of 

“  un  decor  elu  de  ronce  et  de  brouissaille 
Par  Crane  et  Jones-Burne 
Oil  tressaille 
Du  Swinburne.” 

&ssi:,ice"tocr!b,s  ,he  ch— 

“  Avec  cette  levre  enorme 
Comme  il  n’en  put  exister.” 

And  can  local  colour  go  further  than  this? 

“  Des  brumes 
Des  rhumes. 

Des  cabs 
De  Mabs.” 

wHlS^Tl0USl>irPreSeruVeLthe  aUthor’s  P^ctuation,  as 
well  as  his  spelling;  both  have  their  interest  in  the 
psychological  study  of 

“  Ces  vieilles  mille-une  nuits 
Debap —  depoe-tisees,” 

as  the  author  describes  his  poems,  with  a  charming  and 
characteristic  disregard  of  his  own  language,  probablv 
intended  to  show  that  his  disregard  of  other  language's 
s  entirely  without  prejudice.”  In  the  section  devoted 

fashkinUany  th*  °Ca  colour  is  obtained  after  this 

“  Plouzevdde,  Pleuc,  Plogonnec, 

Plourivo,  Plourin,  Ploufragan  ; 

Ploudalmazeau,  Ploubazlannec, 

„  •  .  ^ouffuerneau>  Plouha,  Plouglescan.” 

Evidently  M.  de  Montesquiou  is  a  careful  traveller, 
who  notes  on  the  spot  his  “  impressions  d  elite,”  as 

"erc  is  *?le  opting,  for  instance,  of 
a  poem,  which  will  carry  instant  conviction  to  everv 
sensitive  memory  :  ^ 

“  Buvettes, 

Cuvettes, 

C’est  au 
Bateau." 

Is  there  not  a  satisfying  simplicity,  a  simplicity  pro¬ 


foundly  expressive,  in  these  four  lines,  which  the  most 
robust  or  the  most  sentimental  traveller  can  scarcely 
fail  to  realize  ?  Turn  the  page,  and  we  find  yet  another 
impression  d  elite,  of  a  like  simplicity  and  sincerity  : 
“  On  etait  nombreux 
Au  depart,  lA-haut  ; 

On  ne  sait  pourquoi, 

Bien  peu  reparaissent  pour  diner.” 

It  is  by  the  frankness  of  such  details  that  M.  de 
Montesquiou  becomes  human  ;  it  is  by  such  indications 
that  we  know  he  has  learnt  in  suffering  what  he  teaches 
in  song. 

“  Je  me  trouve  triste 
D’etre  touriste,” 

he  laments,  elsewhere  ;  and  his  ennui  is  sympathetically 
contagious.  The  whole  book,  four  hundred  pages  long, 
might  be  described  as  the  confessions  of  a  tourist  who 
has  seen  everything  and  nothing;  a  gentleman  who 
travels  “  a  la  moderne,  en  sleeping,  en  yacht,”  with  his 
eves  carefully  fixed  on  his  guide-book  and  his  note-book  ; 
who  is  so  anxious  to  make  verses  about  what  he  has 
seen  that  he  forgets  to  look  at  what  there  is  to  see,  and 
prefers  to  remember  that  “  Jones-Burne  ”  is  the  name 
of  an  English  painter ;  who  is,  in  short,  equally  in¬ 
capable  of  receiving  an  impression  visually  and  of 
rendering  it  in  words.  M.  de  Montesquiou,  who 
imagines  himself  to  be  receiving  those  “impressions 
d  ehte,  of  which  he  talks  like  a  bourgeois,  is  really, 
a  1  the  time,  taking  absolutely  the  bourgeois  point  of 
view,  and,  for  all  his  tossing  about  of  words,  giving  to 
those  impressions  absolutely  the  bourgeois  expression. 
He  is  a  pathetic  example  of  that  impotent  desire  to  be 
something  exquisitely  abnormal,  which,  at  the  present 
moment,  has  taken  possession  of  so  many  common¬ 
place  minds.  To  write  verses  of  three  syllables,  to 
print  ’ 

“  Albert- Victor-Edward-Christian  de  Clarence  ” 
as  a  line  of  verse,  to  invent  awkward  barbarities  of 
language  ;  all  that  is  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  forced 
jokes  of  the  commercial  traveller  who  does  not  voyage 
“en  sleeping,  en  yacht,”  nor  with  Ariel  and  Caliban, 
but  for  prosaic  necessities  of  business,  and  whom  M  de 
Montesquiou  would  probably,  and  rightly,  take  as  the 
type  of  the  commonplace  in  nature.  He  cannot  see 
that  his  own  pursuit  of  the  picturesque  is  to  the  full  as 
business-like,  his  eccentricities  of  verse  to  the  full  as 
trivial  ;  that  he  is,  in  short,  only  a  rhyming  commercial 
traveller. 

TRAVEL  AND  TOURING. 

“Three  Months  in  the  Forests  of  France.”  By  Mar¬ 
garet  Stokes.  London:  George  Bell  &  Sons 
.  i895- 

“North-Western  France  (Normandy  and  Brittany).” 

By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare.  London  :  George  Allen. 
1895. 

Appenzell  :  a  Swiss  Study.”  By  Irving  B.  Richman, 
Consul-General  of  the  United  States  in  Switzerland. 
London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1895. 

‘  Wlth  the  Vacht,  Camera,  and  Cycle  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.”  By  the  Earl  of  Cavan,  K.P.  London* 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1895. 


TX  the  “Three  Months  in  the  Forests  of  France  ”  Miss 
X  Stokes  continues  her  pious,  aesthetic,  and  artistic 
pi  primages.  She  has  a  superabundance  of  antiquarian 
and  archaeological  lore,  and  is  mistress,  moreover,  of  a 
fascinating  style,  which  gives  interest  to  details  in 
themselves  dry  and  dull.  In  every  work  of  the  kind  the 
difficulty  is  to  distinguish  the  strictly  historical  element 
from  the  mythical  or  mystical.  There  are  solid  historical 
tacts  to  go  upon  regarding  the  rise  and  spread  of  early 
Christianity,  as  is  conclusively  demonstrated  in  an  able 
article  in  the  latest  “Quarterly.”  The  results  of  recent 
excavations  in  France,  as  in  Western  Asia,  go  far  to 
confirm,  not  only  the  Scriptural  narrative,  but  the  frag¬ 
mentary  remains  of  the  writings  of  Fathers  and  Bishops. 
.Tradition  has  always  been  busy  with  the  memories  of 
illustrious  saints,  and  a  luxurious  growth  of  religious 
romance  has  gathered  round  the  incidents  of  the  success¬ 
ful  mission  work  which  has  often  been  rewarded  with  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.  The  zealous  champions  of  the 
Cross  dreamed  strange  dreams  and  saw  transcendental 
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visions,  which  seem  to  have  had  their  source  in  the  pro¬ 
found  impressions  made  by  the  book  of  the  Apocalypse 
They  healed  the  sick;  they  raised  the  dead  >  and 
they  habitually  wrought  such  trivial  miracles; 18  s°™e' 
times  stagger  even  the  orthodox  in  the  story 
of  Elisha.  What  is  certain  is  that,  they  left  material 
evidences  of  their  triumphs  in  disseminating  Christianity 
among  the  heathen.  We  see  how  churches  and  convents 
were  reared  on  the  sites  of  temples  to  the  Pagan  deities, 
and  the  signs  and  proofs  of  their  great  successes 
have  been  disinterred  from  beneath  the  wrecks  of  the 
ravages  of  Huns,  Goths,  and  Vandals  It  seems 
strange  that  a  barbarous  island  of  the  far  West  should 
have  been  the  radiating  centre  of  the  lights  of  religion 
and  civilization  which  illuminated  France.  But  following 
on  the  traces  of  St.  Columba  and  St.  Fursa,  Miss  Stokes 
clearly  demonstrates  the  influence  of  those  saintly  Celtic 
enthusiasts,  not  only  on  creeds  and  opinions,  but  on  the 
arts  and  on  rudimentary  science.  They  sent  forth 
enthusiastic  proselytes  to  teach  and  preach ;  they  founded 
monastic  schools  of  the  prophets  ;  they  coerced  warl 
monarchs  by  spiritual  terrors,  or  won  them  to  theoretica 
recognition  of  the  Gospel  precepts  by  the  P™mise, 
everlasting  bliss;  and,  above  all,  in  the  shelter  of  a 
dominant  Church  they  offered  some  sort  of  refuge  to  the 
helpless  and  oppressed.  There  were  the  saint  y  - 
venturers,  who  instituted  that  right  of  sanctuary  which 
from  an  inexpressible  blessing  grew  to  be  an  intolerable 
abuse.  Nor,  although  austere  in  their  principles  and 
unflinching  in  their  faith,  did  they  neglect  the  lighter 
and  more  graceful  arts.  The  enamelling  of  church 
vessels  and  the  illumination  of  manuscripts  and  missals, 
all  served  for  the  glorification  of  the  Gospel..  And 
among  the  striking  photographs  of  rich  ecdesiastma 
architecture  which  adorn  the  pages  of  this  volume  are 
many  illustrations  of  the  curiosities  and  rarities  of 
mediaeval  art  that  lie  neglected  in  provincial  cathedrals 
or  museums.  The  title  of  the  book  is  somewhat  of  a 
misnomer.  Many  of  the  most  interesting  sites  which 
were  visited  in  France  are  no  longer  ^hidden  in  forests  , 
and  not  the  least  noteworthy  and  suggestive  of  Miss 
Stokes’s  investigations  embrace  the  wild  districts  in 
Western  Island,  whence  the  saints  whom  she  celebrates 

set  forth  on  their  missions.  ...  .  ,  . 

Mr.  Augustus  Hare  is  fortunate  in  having  struck  out 
a  line  of  his  own  which  gives  him  a  pleasurable  object 
in  life  and  which  is  greatly  for  the  benefit,  of  his  travel- 
lino-  countrymen.  His  volumes  approximate  more  to 
th(T ordinary  guide  than  they  used  to  do,  and  they  are 
all  the  better  for  that.  But  they  ,  are  intended  less  for 
the  flying  tourist  than  for  the  dilettante  of.  cultivated 
tastes  who  enjoys  ample  leisure.  They  stimulate  to 
study  or  pander  to  indolence,  as  the  case  may  be,  by 
giving  seductive  quotations  from  the  best  books  of 
reference.  Thus  in  “Through  Brittany  .  we  are  re¬ 
minded,  if  we  need  the  reminder,  that  the  introduction 
to  Michelet’s  “  History  of  France  ”  is  one.  of  the.  most 
picturesque  and  graphic  pieces  of  descriptive  writing  in 
the  French  language.  We  have  frequent  extracts  from 
the  “  Derniers&Bre&tons,”  a  work  that  Emile  Souvestre, 
drawing  from  the  fund  of  his  personal  and  patriotic 
reminiscences,  made  a  treasury  of  old  Breton  legends 
and  superstitions.  And  for  the  superstitions  of  the 
Breton,  as  well  as  for  his  devotional  spirit.,  Montalem- 
bert  and  Chateaubriand  are  both  pressed  into  service. 
To  the  Englishman,  Brittany  and  Normandy  are  the 
most  interesting  provinces  of  France.  They  abound  in 
castles,  churches  and  ruined  abbeys,  in  the  mo.t 
romantic  streams,  in  the  most  savage  forest  scenery, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  historical  associations  which 
are  interwoven  with  early  English  history.  }ese 
various  attractions  will  always  remain.  But  Mr.  Hare 
reminds  us  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years 
the  primitive  costumes  and  customs  of  Brittany  have 
well-nigh  disappeared  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we 
gather  from  his  frequent  commendation  of  the  inns  that 
the  tourist  who  loves  his  comforts  may  find  consolation 
for  the  vanishing  of  the  picturesque.  Mr.  Hare  is  to 
be  praised  for  an  unusual  gift  of  proportion  and  perspec¬ 
tive.  While  for  the  most  part  his  remarks  must 
necessarily  be  succinct,  he  very  wisely  deals  at  greater 
length  with  such  world-renowned  Minsters  as  those  ot 
Rouen  and  Chartres,  or  with  such  nurseries  of  religious 
life  as  the  Abbeys  of  Bee  and  Port  Royal.  Nor  need  we 


add  that  the  pages  are  brightened  as  usual  by  a  variety 
of  cleverly  sketched  vignettes.  TT  .  ,. 

In  his  “  Appenzell,”  the  Consul-General  of  the  United) 
States  has  put  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Cantons  undeir 
a  microscope.  Apparently,  Appenzell  has  been  a  favourite: 
residence  of  his  for  the  villeggiatura  ;  he  has  thoroughly 
informed  himself  as  to  everything  connected  with  the  little- 
community, and  the  monograph  is  exhaustive.  The  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  biggest  republic  on  earth  has  a  natural 

sympathy  with  republican  institutions.  He  tells  ot  the 

mountaineers’  struggles  for  liberty  ;  of  the  series  of  little 
wars,  revolts,  and  ententes  in  which  they  shook  them¬ 
selves  free  from  the  yoke  of  the  princely  abbots  of  St.  Gall  , 
of  leagues  of  amity  and  bitter  feuds  with  their  Swiss 
neighbours;  and  of  the  process  of  gravitation  by 
which  they  were  finally  drawn  into  the  Swiss  Federa¬ 
tion.  One  peculiarity  in  Appenzell  is  that,  small  though 
the  Canton  may  be,  it  has  nevertheless  been  always 
subdivided.  Ausser- Rhoden  is  Catholic,  and  Inner- 
Rhoden,  which  is  Protestant,  only  covers  a  superficies, 
of  sixty  square  miles.  Consequently  their  political  and 
religious  inclinations  have  often  clashed..  Bur  when 
they  joined  their  forces  to  repel  invasion,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  causes  to  which  the  sturdy  Swiss 

highlanders  are  indebted  for  their  independence.  1  heir- 

rugged  mountains  did  not  tempt  foreign  cupidity  ;  only 
small  local  armies,  for  the  most  part,  were  mustered 
against  them  ;  and  defiles  almost  impenetrable  were  the- 
sole  approaches  to  virtually  impregnable  natural  foi- 
tresses  Mr.  Richman  represents  the  tiny  Canton 
as  Si  ideal  pastoral  paradise  for  the  contented 
spirit  and  the  untravelled  native.  There  are  no  rich 
and  very  few  poor.  The  expenses  of  administration,  are- 
exceedingly  moderate,  as  the  Landamman  only  receives 
forty  dollars  a  year.  That  high  office  may  be  supposed 
to  be  partly  honorary ;  but  the  best  paid  of  his  professional, 
subordinates  has  only  two  hundred  dollars  for  salary. 
A  prime  cow  fetches  nearly  as  much.  The  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants,  such  as  it  is,  is  in  their  cattle  and  goats 
the  chief  export  trade  is  in  cheeses  ;  and  manu.factu  ■ 

are  mainly  represented  by  the  hand-embroidery  in  which 

the  women  have  always  excelled.  The  climate  is 
equable  and  on  the  average  eompMativeiy  temperate  .the 
people  generally  die  of  old  age,  and  medical  skill  must 
be  at  a  discount,  for  the  doctor’s  ordinary  fee  is  from- 


ninepence  to  eighteenpence 
Lord  Cavan’s  little  book, 


Lord  tavan  s  litue  ouutv,  with  its  practical  notes, 
must  prove  exceedingly  useful  to  the  yachtsman  m  the 
Mediterranean.  He  has  no  love  for  the  storm-tossecS 
Bay  of  Biscay,  or  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  and  w'th  bl^  part> 
of  four  young  ladies  he  joined  his  yacht  at  Gibraltar. 
He  considers  the  Roseneath,  of  200  tons,  the  best  se  - 
boat  afloat.”  Zealous  cyclist  as  he  may  be  he  or  the 
ladies  were  apparently  more  successful  with  the  car?era- 
The  letterpress  is  succinct,  but  the  volume  is  enriched 
with  a  profusion  of  admirable  and  effective  photographs. 
—  P  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  or  the  Monte  Pelhgno 


We  see  the  kock  ol  uiuumai  ^  ^ 

looming  in  the  distance  through  the  haze  ;  there  are 
views  of  the  entrances  to  the  ports,  and  of  the  y 
scenes  in  the  harbours  ;  of  the  riverine  cities  with  their 
picturesque  backgrounds  ;  of  the  beauties  of  the  semi- 
tropical  African  coast  and  the  balmy  Ionian  Isles  5  of 
the  antiquities  of  Athens,  Paestum,  and  Pompeii.  Lo 
Cavan  pronounces  Biserta  the  finest  harbour  in 
the  world.  He  gives  the  prices  of  ooal  water 
and  provisions  at  the  various  places  where  .  h 
touched,  with  valuable  hints  as  to  pilotage  and  towin*. 
He  -rumbles,  as  a  Briton  is  bound  to  grumble,  at  the 

shameless  venality  of  Spanish  and  Kalian  custom  hou^ 

officials,  and  he  compla.ns  w.th  reason ‘  ?'XkiU all 

irnnort  dues  at  Corfu,  which  must  effectual  y  km  an 
ore^n  trade.  As  for  cycling,  the  duties  on  d,sembark- 
tag  machines  differ  greatly  at  different  ports a  U  .s  of 
the  less  consequence  since,  as  we  are  told,  bicyles  may 
bought  or  hired  anywhere  But  we  gather  from 
book  as  indeed  we  should  have  expected,  that  un.ess 
the  cyclist  is  an  enthusiast  like  Lord  Cava"  s  — 
be  wise  to  leave  his  machine  at  home.  Roughly  pavea 


Hp  wise  to  leave  ms  -  .  ~  . 

suburban  streets  and  rugged  -ds  runmng  over  the 


steep  spurs  of  the  Sierras  and  the  Apennines  are 
SoJrable  to  smooth  and  swift  'ocomot, on  and 

temper.UStLord  S  vSf  i 

it  is  both  interesting  and  practically  useful 
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FICTION. 


Lady  Lovan.”  By  Agnes  Farrell.  London:  Hutchin¬ 
son  &  Co.  1895. 

“  T  ADY  LOVAN”  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
_  failures  that  we  have  read  this  year ;  there  is  more 
merit  in  it  thaninmany  anartisticsuccess,  but  for  all  that  a 
failure  it  certainly  is.  It  aims  too  high,  it  is  a  performance 
with  notrainingbehindit,  above  all,  its  author  haserred  in 
erecting  his  view  of  life  into  a  kind  of  moral  and  insisting 
upon  it  needlessly.  It  fails  as  art,  just  where  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  failed  with  his  “Woman  who  Did”;  the  heroine  is 
stiff  and  rigid,  a  caryatid  under  a  proposition  and  not  a 
soul  fulfilling  her  destiny,  Lord  Lovan  is  not  a  man  but 
a  quintessence,  and  the  schoolmaster  to  whom  Lady 
Lovan  turns  from  her  husband  is  also  cumbered  by  the 
responsibilities  of  symbolism.  For  all  that  “Agnes  Far- 
rell  displays  a  real  sense  of  character-drawing  when 
unnampered  by  the  thesis  of  the  book.  So  that  it  comes 
about  that  the  minor  characters  are  living  while  the 
majoi  are  mechanical  ;  they  walk  about  among  their 
principles  like  people  in  a  statuary  gallery.  The  best 
thing  in  the  book  is  certainly  the  development  of  Lilian 
Bain  and  her  husband,  the  commonplace  tragedy  of 
married  disillusionment,  and  the  next  to  that,  perhaps, 
is  the  career  of  the  cat  Tommy.  The  central  proposition, 
which  is  driven  home  with  such  inartistic  vehemence,  is 
that  the  cultivated  wealthy  class,  which  lives  mainly  to 
function  as  “society”  and  pursue  culture  and  pleasure, 
is  really  a  contemptible  class,  a  group  of  the  “amateurs 
•of  life,  removed  artificially  from  the  fundamental  facts  of 
existence,  and  ultimately  repulsive  to  a  sincere  human 
neing.  Lord  Lovan  is  the  type,  physically  beautiful, 
beautifully  mannered,  very  rich,  intellectual,  and  finally 
contemptible,  and  the  sincere  human  being  is  the  orphan 
daughter  of  a  sceptical  writer,  whom  he  marries.  As  a  foil 
'v e  have  Aitken,  a  disciple  of  her  father’s,  a  schoolmaster, 
uho  becomes  a  journalist,  an  ungainly,  ill-mannered, 
grimly  earnest  man.  Itis  no  shame  for  “Agnes  Farrell” 

I  to  have  failed  in  such  an  attempt,  for  to  have  succeeded, 
to  have  kept  the  three  interlocutors  in  her  discussion 
human,  and  to  have  sustained  her  proposition,  would  have 
placed  his  work  on  a  level  with  that  of  that  supreme 
novelist,  Turgenev.  We  wish  it  were  possible  to  hail 
•this  book  as  a  success.  At  any  rate  it  is  greater  to  have 
missed  an  aim  than  to  have  joined  the  multitudes  who 
are  writing  absolutely  aimless  books,  books  full  of  dabs 
-of  local  colour,  books  of  pure  story-telling  that  go 
through  the  minds  as  easily  and  agreeably  as  a  brook 
over  rocks  and  leave  as  little  impression,  sham  earnest 
books  of  pointless  indecorum,  artistic  allegories  em¬ 
bodying  platitudes,  books  of  niggled  novelette  pretend¬ 
ing  to  be  literature,  books  aping  Meredith,  books  aping 
Stevenson,  books  aping  Barrie,  books  aping  Kipling,  the 
books  of  the  literary  Bander  Log.  Here  at  least  is  no 
imitation,  and  whether  we  agree  with  its  thesis  or  not, 
we  must  admit  that  thesis  was  the  fruit  of  the  author’s 
own  thoughts,  and  the  book  an  honest  attempt  at  self- 

expression,  a  genuine  effort  towards  a  criticism  of 
life. 

Not  Counting  the  Cost.”  By  Tasma.  London- 
Richard  Bentley  &  Son.  1895. 

“Tasma”  we  suppose  to  be  the  pseudonym  of  a 
Tasmanian  writer,  as  the  first  scenes  of  his  novel  are  laid 
in  Tasmania.  Very  vivid  scenes  they  are,  too,  with  no 
superabundance  of  landscape-drawing,  but  impressive 
nevertheless.  The  various  members  of  the  Clare 
family  (whom  even  Tasmania  thinks  “  peculiar  ”),  their 
straits  when  they  migrate  innocently  to  London’,  their 
shifts  to  live  gaily  on  an  income  of  nothing  at  all,  and 
their  endless  metaphysical  discussions— all  go  to  make 
a  readable  novel. 

“Carl  Winter’s  Dream.  A  Fairy  Romance.”  By  Paul 
Biittmann.  London  :  Elliot  Stock.  1895. 

This  is  a  pretty  story  of  a  boy  who  is  changed  by  an 
old  frog  into  a  very  diminutive  personage.  He  adven¬ 
tures  among  mice  and  sparrows,  giants,  fairies,  and 
kindly  peasants,  and  passes  through  many  vicissitudes 
with  a  little  girl  as  tiny  as  himself,  whom  he  rescues 
from  the  giant.  The  introduction  to  the  frog  is  very 
friendly  and  alluring,  the  story  is  written  without  affecta¬ 
tion  or  ulterior  meaning,  and  there  is  a  lovable  German 


atmosphere  over  some  of  the  scenes.  It  is  fitting  that 
the  Australian  son  of  the  German  settler  should  get  a 
glimpse  in  his  dream  of  the  beloved  land  to  which  his 
father  is  always  longing  to  return. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“Desultory  Retracings,  a  Personal  and  Family  Record.”  By 
Catherine  Jacson.  Printed  for  private  circulation.  London: 
Wells  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co.  1895. 

'T'  H I S  is  an  interesting  volume  of  reminiscences ;  and,  being  in¬ 
teresting,  it  causes  some  surprise  by  its  entire  unlikeness  to  a 
novel.  Here  is  a  psychological  study  of  a  girl’s  growth  from 
babyhood  to  marriage,  executed  with  more  completeness  and  in¬ 
sight  than  most  novelists  can  bring  to  their  work  ;  and  yet  not 
only  is  there  none  of  that  unity,  that  grouping  and  composition 
which  belongs  to  the  artist’s  vision,  but  the  girl  herself  does  not 
stand  out  as  a  character.  The  record  is  full  of  those  acutely 
true  things  which  all  recognise,  full  of  subtleties  and  realities, 
but  we  do  not  see  the  girl.  We  have  the  material,  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  the  setting.  The  book  is  instinct  with  fiietas,  and  we 
should  conclude  from  it  that  the  descendant  of  the  Peels  and 
Formbys  is,  and  was,  somewhat  too  exclusively  impressed  by7  the 
claims  of  family  ;  there  is  a  point  where  fiietas  ceases  to  be 
beautiful.  However  that  may  be,  the  softness  and  delicacy  of 
the  pictures  must  appeal  strongly  to  every  one,  the  sunny  child¬ 
hood  in  I- rench  gardens,  beneath  the  sway  of  an  all-absorbing, 
elder  brother,  the  Olympian  circle  of  elders  in  England,  the 
school  in  London,  and  the  brilliant  flash  which  lights  up  the  girl’s 
first  introduction  to  her  future  husband,  “with  a  formal  move 
and  a  few  formal  words,  arrogant  nineteen  passed  modestly  on.” 
The  most  interesting  and  moving  portion  of  these  “  desultory7 
retracings  ”  is,  as  we  have  come  to  expect,  that  which  tells  of  the 
brush  with  the  Oxford  movement.  Such  a  glamour  clings  round 
it  always,  and  in  this  case  very  bitter  and  black  indeed  is  the 
picture  of  a  brother’s  pitiable  struggle  and  defection.  Mrs. 
Jacson  has  an  undeniable  gift  of  writing,  though  here  and  there 
the  fullness  and  sweetness  of  expression  is  apt  to  cloy. 

“  Lessons  in  Commerce.”  A  text-book  for  students.  By7  Pro¬ 
fessor  Raffaele  Gambaro.  Revised  and  edited  by  James 
Gault,  A.K.C.  Second  edition,  revised.  London:  Crosby 
Lockwood  &  Son.  1895. 

Professor  Gambaro  is  lecturer  on  the  English  language  at  the 
Royal  High  Commercial  and  Naval  Engineering  Schools  in 
Genoa.  Part  of  his  duty  seems  to  be  to  instruct  his  pupils  in  the 
principles  of  English  commerce,  and  it  was  to  assist  them  that 
this  text-book  was  written  in  English.  The  book  is  rather  a 
remarkable  performance,  and  testifies  to  the  accuracy  and 
patience  of  the  author.  It  is  no  easy7  matter  to  collect  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  trade  and  commerce,  scattered 
at  random  in  the  pages  of  innumerable  bulky  volumes,  such  as 
Byles  on  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Crump’s  Theory  of 
Stock  Exchange  Speculation,  and  the  like.  We  doubt  if  there 
is  another  book  of  this  compendious  character  in  existence,  and, 
if  not,  it  seems  odd  that  an  Italian  has  been  the  first  to  undertake 
the  work.  So  far  as  we  have  tested  Professor  Gambaro’s  text¬ 
book,  it  fulfils  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  we 
have  not  found  a  single  inaccuracy7.  No  doubt  the  scope  of  the 
work  might  have  been  enlarged.  For  example,  the  chapter  on 
Banking  would  bear  extension,  and  possibly  too  much  space  is 
given  to  the  weights  and  measures.  But,  after  all,  this  is  a  hand¬ 
book,  and  must  be  treated  as  such.  To  clerks  and  others 
interested  in  the  City  we  can  highly  commend  it.  The  various 
mercantile  transactions  are  illustrated  by7  means  of  actual  forms 
which  should  carry  intelligence  to  the  densest. 

“  The  Flower  of  England’s  Face.”  By  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr.  New 
York  and  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 

I  here  is  nothing  remarkable,  nothing  noticeable  even,  in  these 
sketches  of  English  travel ;  no  information  worth  the  printing, 
no  peculiar  observation,  no  happy  phrase  ;  just  nothing  in  the 
little  book  at  all— except  something  very  touching.  And  it  is  a 
quite  common-place  sentiment,  the  worship  of  two  American 
women  at  the  shrines  of  Stratford,  Stoke-Pogis,  Haworth. 
Moreover,  we  do  not  know  that  the  sentiment  is  ever  adequately 
expressed  in  any  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  most 
ordinary  writing,  except  perhaps  in  the  dream  of  Stratford 
church.  It  is  not  a  book  worth  reading,  and  y7et,  all  the  same, 
the  ivy  slips  nursed  “through  long  Vermont  winters”  and  the 
kneeling  figure  at  the  chancel  rail  below  the  monument  of 
Shakespeare  are  additions  to  the  gallery  of  pleasant  things  to 
think  of,  and  we  should  have  been  sorry  to  miss  them. 

“  Old  South  Leaflets.”  Nos.  58  to  64.  Boston  :  Directors  of 
the  Old  South  Work.  1895. 

These  leaflets  will  surely  find  a  large  circulation  among 
students  :  it  is  no  mean  privilege  to  have  for  five  cents  an 
original  document  of  history.  The  seven  latest  leaflets  relate 
to  the  Puritans  in  England  :  they  arc  Hooper’s  letters  to 
Bullinger,  Sir  John  Eliot’s  “  Apologie  for  Socrates,”  Ship-money 
Papers,  Pym’s  Speech  against  Strafford,  Cromwell’s  Second 
Speech,  Milton’s  “Free  Commonwealth,”  and  Sir  Harry  Vane’s 
Defence.  Each  leaflet  has  a  short  note  which  places  the  author, 
and  refers  to  whatever  biographies  and  essays  are  accessible. 
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REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


TVRnDEDLY  the  “Nineteenth  Century”  is  interesting  this 
U  month,  or,  at  any  rate,  it  is  weighty  without  being  unread¬ 
able  though  not  a  few  of  the  articles  are  only  a  fuller  statement 
of  facts  which  are  particularly  familiar  just  now.  Mr.  Gladstone 
shows  much  reverence,  generosity,  and  minuteness  m  his  defence 
of  Bishop  Butler  against  the  attack  of  Mr.  Bagehot,  Miss  Hennell, 
and  Mr  .Leslie  Stephen.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  refuting  Lord 
Salisbury’s  attack  on  Evolution,  puts  the  contrast  between  the 
relative  reasonable  credibility  of  that  hypothesis  and  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  special  creation  in  strong  light.  Mr.  H.  Somers 
Somerset  goes  over  once  again  the  well-worn  ground  of  the 
Venezuelan  boundary  history  and  the  phases  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine  ;  but  he  adds  some  less  familiar  facts  about  the  strange 
history  and  characteristics  of  the  Venezuelans.  The  writer 
points  out  that  in  a  manner  the  southern  republics  are  children 
of  the  United  States,  and  she  is  responsible  for  their  misdeeds. 
Mr  T  C.  Hayllar  states  the  Chinese  case  against  the  mission¬ 
aries  with  much  force,  and  concludes  with  the  hope  that  the 
missionaries  will  return  to  the  treaty  ports.  The  Hon  Mr. 
Justice  Ameer  Ali  shows  how  biassed  Canon  McColl  is .  m  his 
attacks  upon  Islam.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Adye  echoes  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  “  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar  should  exist  solely  and 
entirely  as  a  protect  fo,  a  naval  base  .here."  Sir  Auck  and 
Colvin^has  already  written  good  work  on  the  subject  of  Chitral, 
and  in  his  able  article  in  the  “  Nineteenth  Century  he  goes  more 
deeply  into  the  question  of  Indian  finance  than  he  has  hither 

done. 


It  is  a  disheartening  thing  to  see  how  ill  is  the  majority  of 
articles  contributed  to  the  reviews.  As  long  as  the  editors  can 
o-et  experts  of  a  certain  standing  to  discourse  on  some  subject, 

they  do  not  seem  to  mind  how  dully  the  articles  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  or  with  how  little  crispness  they  may  be  written,  ihe 
“  New  Review  ”  is  the  one  exception,  and  though  the  issues  may 
naturally  vary  in  interest,  the  articles  always  read  as  if  they 
were  the  work  of  men  who  took  a  pride  in  writing  as  well  as  they 
could— not  that  any  of  the  articles  in  this  issue  are  of  any  very 
extraordinary  value”  It  is  true  that  the  “  New  Review  "  differs 
from  the  others  in  its  scope  ;  but  we  feel  sure  that  if  it  tad  its 
dozen  or  more  articles  a  month,  with  never  a  short  story,  dull 
writing  would  be  an  exception.  Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn 
treats  his  conclusions  about  Wagner  rather  as  if  they  were  a 
discovery  ;  but  his  review  of  Wagners  development  will  be  a^ 
the  more  useful  to  the  ignorant.  “  Parsifal”  and  Taj?nha,u^\ 
he  savs  express  most  fully  the  genius  of  Wagner  ;  for  though 

TannhSr  ”  has  only  half  “  Parsifal’s  ”  Wagner, sm,  the 
i  anniidubci  i«  _ .u,,  rolf  of  nrHmariv  con- 


equality  of  value  is  made  up  by  another  half  of  ordinarily  con- 

ceived  melody._“Rbeingold”  is  dull  because  Wagner  dismissed 


Interest  and  dullness  is  pretty  equally  divided  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  “  Fortnightly,”  and  the  balance  one  way  or  the  other 
depends  on  Mr.  L.  M.  Roberts’s  not  very  pleasant  additions  to 
our  knowledge  of  Burns’s  private  character.  I  here  is  one 
article,  however,  which  would  make  up  for  a  deal  of  dullness 
Professor  Karl  Pearson’s  reply  to  Mr.  St.  George  Mivart. 
probably  does  not  matter  much  to  the  outside  world  whether 
Mr.  Mivart  is  capable  of  accuracy  or  not  ;  but  Professor  Ka 
Pearson  has  made  his  defence  a  vehicle  for  the  inculcation  of 
certain  truths  for  which  we  have  been  impatiently  waiting.  We 
have  seldom  seen  a  better  exposition  of  the  claims  of  science  and 
its  limits.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  at  this  moment 
that  science  explains  nothing,  it  only  describes j  that  atoms,  for 
instance,  and  ether  are  symbols,  pure  concepts.  It'sthe 
physicists  themselves,  and  not  any  ‘  influence  from  without  or 
powers  within ,’  that  make  particles  gravitate.  Why  do  we 
make  them  gravitate?  Simply  because  up  to  date  no  better 
formula  has  been  found  for  working  the  conceptual  model  by 
which  we  describe  phenomena.”  And  talking  of  religion,  the 
writer  says  :  “  I  have  only  respect  and  sympathy  for  the  man 
who  believes ,  but  a  supreme  contempt  for  the  man  who  attempts 
to  bolster  up  his  beliefs  by  an  appeal  to  pseudo-science,  the 
man  who  “wants  to  reason  about  God.  Mr.  Pearson  s  artic  e 
would  have  pleased  Schopenhauer,  and  so  would  the  next,  which 
breathes  the  restful  wisdom  of  the  East,  superior  to  the  narrow¬ 
ness  of  “sense-perception”  and  “any  such  low  and  transitory 
ideal  as  the  perfectibility  of  mortal  man.” 


S^morilelsing  formas  of  conventional  melody  before  he.  had 
elaborated  any  of  the  more  beautiful  possibilities  of  Wagnensm. 
The  other  articles  are  not  remarkable,  except  Mr-  F'tzmaurice- 
Kelly’s  “  Don  Juan.”  The  stories  by  Mr.  Percy  White  and  Mr. 
Louis  Recke  are  rather  thin,  though  the  setting  in  each  case  is 
worth  something.  Mr.  Marriott  Watson  s  meeting  between 
Ryder  and  Old  Rowley  is  an  excellent  episode,  and  as  fresh  as 
curd  Mr.  George  Wyndham  contributes  verses  on  a  beautiful 
subject,  and  the  sonnet  by  W.  E.  H.  is  naturally  worth  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  Review  put  together. 


NOTICE. — The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review, 

except  those  of  the  current  Volume ,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications. 
He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged.  _  __ 


The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  lime  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial  mails 
every0 Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First  Edition 
cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the  regular 
issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4 p- m.  on  Friday.  Advertisements 
Should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office,  38  Southampton 
Street,  Strand;  or  to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lan^ 
Cornhill,  E.C.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on 

application.  _ _ 


This  is  a  fairly  interesting  number  of  the  ‘  Contemporaiy. 
Dr.  Dillon  goes  fully  into  the  pros  and  cons  of  alliance,  and 
leans  towards  a  friendly  understanding  with  Russia ;  but  his 
final  word  is  isolation.  The  article  is  readable  all  through,  and 
there  is  a  pleasant  atmosphere  of  Latin  quotation,  an  important 
piece  of  technique  in  the  discussion  of  foreign  policy.  I n  con¬ 
nection  with  the  prosecution  of  the  Dookhobortzy,  who  refuse 
to  serve,  Tolstoy  argues  once  more  that  force  is  useless  against 
principle.  Tolstoy  has  an  unequalled  gift  of  presenting  his 
case,  but  we  have  read  better  propaganda  from  him  than  this 
particular  article.  We  do  not  think  much  of  the  editor’s  scheme 
of  Church  Reform,  and  we  wonder  who  will  be  pleased  with  t. 
Mr.  William  Larminie  contributes  the  second  part  of  his 
delightful  paper  on  Norse  and  Irish  Epic— the  Irish  varied, 
animated,  imaginative,  full  of  a  feeling  for  nature,  objective,  the 
Norse  showing  closer  unity  and  completeness,  stern,  psycho¬ 
logical. 


PARIS. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  {near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani’s,  224  Rue  de  f™oh;  at  Le 
KiOSQUE  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capuctnes,  and  Le  KiOSQUX 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Cat  urines.  ... 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MAPLE  &  CO 

CARPET  IMPORTERS 


The  “National  Review”  is  a  feeble  affair  this  month. .  Loid 
Farrer  concludes  a  review  of  Employers’  Liability  with  the 
opinion  that  the  failure  of  the  Radical  measure  was  no  loss,  and 
considers  favourably  a  scheme  of  mutual  insurance  to  which 
both  employers  and  workmen  should  contribute.  I  here  are  two 
articles  on  Church  Reform,  one  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  R. 
Farquharson,  who  points  out  the  injustice  of  tithes  following  on 
the  change  in  the  value  of  corn  and  the  cheaper  administration 
of  the  Poor-law,  and  another  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
on  Patronage.  Two  things  are  insisted  on  both  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  and  Mr.  William  O’Brien  in  their 
review  of  the  Unionist  policy  for  Ireland  set  forth  by  X. 
They  both  say  “go  ahead”  with  a  kindly  settlement  of  the 
education  question,  with  paternal  help  for  Irish  agriculture  and 
industries  ;  but  there  must  be  a  Land  Act,  in  the  main  on  I  r. 
Morley’s  lines,  including  reinstatement  of  the  evicted  tenants, 
and  there  must  be  liberation  of  political  prisoners.  No 1  one 
except  “X”  seems  to  care  much  about  the  abolition  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  Mr.  William  O’Brien  remarks  that  it 
would  meet  with  Nationalist  and  non-Nationalist  resistance. 
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DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF  CHOICE 


TURKEY  CARPETS 
“XVII  CENTURY” 


CARPETS 


APLE  &  CO.  receive  weekly  consignments  of  choice 


-  •  -  TURKEY  CARPETS,  and  invite  intending  pur¬ 
chasers  to  examine  and  compare  both  quality  and  price 
before  deciding  elsewhere.  These  Carpets  are  m  many 
instances  reproductions  of  the  most  unique  examples  of  he 
Seventeenth  Century,  and  are  the  only  substitutes  for  th. 
antique,  at  one-fourth  the  cost. 

ORIENTAL  CARPET  WAREHOUSE 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON 
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amusements. 


•V 

^ BPro"^^“"*^"nJ««JXs.''deeli'S  Concerts-  Evening 
&&&?*** c-m'- 

h-  v”i»"»iio  aatefej  Stsi^  “rs,i;kr*rt  “d 

™f^fR1?E°JAL  -Si,  Augustus 


educational. 


Royal  Indian  engineerino  rm  T 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY^R  S  HILL’  STAINES-  EGE; 

in  Sefite^ber  i^6an<^*||lec^0^0n^es'aI^ilt^it(^  FORT^Y  ItUDEVTS  wnfr'"1 

IV :IVE^™e  of  north  wales 

I  Applications  are  invited  for  th*  ruf  e  r  University  of  Wales.) 

If™  vacant  in  this  College  The  L°&c’  Philosophy,  and  Political  Fr 

hso,  With  share  "»*  *•«*  on  December  8  “ 

tesssiii ^safflg 

Bangor,  Oct.  21st,  1895.  JOHN  EDWARD  LLOYD,  M.A  , 

_ _  Secretary  and  Registrar. 


HE  VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 


DAVOS,  SWITZERLAND 

E^tional  home  for  delicate  girls 

•as&a  ‘ht  »-“•  r,ns  j- 


—  •"WMjugncr  prices.  * - *“*  u^uaiiy  sold  139.  7a 

JT.  estephe. 

par, son  l^win  S'foi'nd  ver^su^rirr'f  bo,t,e-  On  com. 
b'gher  prices.  The  apprecmtioiTthiT  L°i  W1"'  USUall>r  “l-i  at 

he  consuntly  increasing  number  of  cniTi  m”tS  w,th  fr™ 

PRICE8  INCLUDE  BOTTLES 

^XZr^oany  JJiJJy  ^ 

JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY 

jBPOOl:  3;  Dorm  John  St.  Manchester:  26  Mark’d  St. 


SUN 
LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

LONDON.  (Established  1810  ) 

NEW  ESTATE  DUTIES 

S«S<,c,«„„wprep„ed,o.sne  Mde!  ^ 

payment  of  policy  moneys 

PROBATE  OR  GRANT  OF  LETTERS  nir 

administration.  11 tRS  0F 

Dmies  underPthT“4ancrAct,nf8n,fUtnhde  ^  the  Payment  of  the  Estate 

mnn.^501131  rePre^ni„ive  ..f  t,;.  -  '  so  requested  by  the 

gjK3nm£*^i^?5Kajajaj^B 

of  the  Policy  moneys  as  shall  te' r°  *  T'™  PaX  the  whole  or  so  much 

Commiss, oners  0f  Inland  RevenL  o?  otW  ft  the  dut'«  aforesaid  t“  the 
e  same  under  the  said  Act  or  naney0orth0erStathut^rSOnS  to  receive 

niRErTkiTn  P>  ™S,he  *”■  -  -"»»«  *» 

representative!?, f th(  hEGAL  PERSONAL 

iisisagiiiig 

^  Prospect  and  Full  Pa„,cul>rs  ^  ^  ^ 

SUN  LIFE  OFFICE 

63THREADNEEDLE STREET,  E.C.  * 


BREAKFAST  —SUPPER. 

IE3  IE3  S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

o  a  o  _A_ 

A/A  TC  D  nn  .  “U_i“ 


yinolia 


Blotches 


Keeps  the 
Complexion  Clear 


‘6s.  Bs, 


«  Tablet. 


SOAP. 


tonesIimeMSP^ 

For  keeping  in  „rder  SPECIALITIES 

'LETS,  music  &c  1 


BURLINGTON  CARRIAGE  CO.,  LTD. 

builders  to  the  royal  family. 

315-317  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Old  and  AH.toonaUc  Design,  r.produced  su„  „„ 
Hickory  at  half  the  weight. 

Builders  of  FAMILY  OMNIBUSES 

For  most  County  FAMILIES. 

THREE  YEARS’  SYSTEM 

of  purchase  arranged  at  Cash  Prices. 

Specially:  Light  Cob-sized  LANDAUS. 

315-317  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 
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The  List  Of  Applications  ^  —  the  public  in  regard  fo  no—  r 

In  consequence  of  the  great  of  50,000  Shares,  which  have  already  been  applied  .or, 

AnTb'oLUTELY  PKO  KATA  ALLOTMENT  WILL  BE  MALE. 


AN  ABSOLUTELY  PRO  KATA  ALLO^r^j— -  m^iTn_ 

the  WEST  AUSTRALIAN  JOrnT  STOOR  TRUST 
AND  FINANCE  CORPORATION,  Limited. 


0A01T&L  -  -  -  -  £250,000, 

GAPsT  *  .  and  5000  Founders’  Shares  of  £1  eac  - 

Divided  into  245  000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £ 

Divided  into  _ received  10  per  cent;  8 


The  whole  of  the  Pounders’  Shares  and  dj,  _ 

be  allotted  in  full. 


be  a,1°tted  fUU'  .  _  balance  of  245,000  ORDINARY  SHARES  of  £1  each. 

ISSUE  AT  PAR  OF  195.000.  being^  ^  _  Call,  ot  6,  e,ch.  at  t»t„„ 

ZAELE  2s.  6<1.  on  Application  ,  s  nofc  less  than  one  month. 

■  ,  on  Allotment,  and  DMAemls  «iU  he  calculate, l  accurately 

Shareholders  may  pay  «P  *»  f»  . . .  - 


Directors. 

JAMES  JUDD.  Esq.,  J.P,  (CM**,  A-daied  Geld  Mines  of  Wes, cm 
THOiS'S^Sn^H  Manager,  The  Union  Bank  of  Australia, 
H.  H.SHEATH,  Esq.,  J.P.  (Director,  Associated  Gold  Mines  of  Western  Australia, 
ROBERT  JEWELL,  Esq.,  Finsbury  House,  London  E.C. 

S:  SS!’  Z:  5\l^oT^*»  ^  **  Company> 

Limited).  ^  c  ... 

Major  DE  WINTON,  Upper  Tooting,  S.W . 


Bankers. 

BROWN,  J  ANSON,  &  Co,  «*«*  •“*  ** 


a  "JS™...  *  caab  “jn.'ssrs 

Go,,.  Mines  of  Western  Astral.*,  Limited  ^  °  ,s  TKE  - 

11  ™  c.»» .» 

SSrc’=,-=»!i 

Mines.” 


MINES.  '  .  .  .  , 

It  will  thus  be  seen  *at  eJpApora- 

amongst  the  most  active  and  enteTO  u ‘  before  ,ong  ;t  Shares  will  rank 


Solicitors. 

MESSRS.  DAVIDSON  &  MORRIS,  40  &4»,  Q“«  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 


Secretary  and  Offices. 

E.  FEWINGS,  5,  Broad  Street  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 


THE  WEST  AUSTRALIAN  JOINT  STOCK  TRUbT 

1  ^D  FINANCE  CORPORATION,  LIMITED. 


-THE  WEST  AUSTRALIAN  JOINT  STOCK  TRUST 

AND  FINANCE  CORPORATION,  LIMI  TED. 


APPROXIMATE  PRICES  ON  4th  NOVEMBER 


,595- 


AFPKUAliviAiL,  - - ~  ,  .1 

(Where  the  Shares  are 


PROSPECTUS. 


i  a  _r  porrvln0'  on  the  usual  business 

particular,y  in  connectlon 

withffiTcolony  of  Western  Australia.  .  .  - - ;„„c  ,nH 


with  the3 Colony  of  Western  Australia.  the  principal  Corporations  and 

The  Company  will  work  in  friendly^rela^i  ^  ^  off  f  a  Urge  amount  of  profit- 

abR  bushms^has'al'ready  been  obtained,  including  the  following  . 
dUlc  C^TTTr-wrrr  CONN 


,,,VI..r  Scheme  connected  with  the 
An  Interest  in  a  Large  •  Western  Australia  upon  similar 
famous  Hannan  sDistRi  PROPRIETARY  DEVELOPMENT 

lines  to  those  of  H  AN  map  UBSCRIBed  for  many  times  over, 

COMPANY  (WHICH  HAS.  JUST  BEE.  ^  ^  PreM,UM.)  SEVERAL 

its  Shares  already  being  3  been  secured,  and  have 

- — °f  the 

Australian  Mining  Experts, 


West  Australian  Gold  Fields . 

Colonial  Finance  Corporation  •  • 

T  nndon  and  Globe  Finance  Corporation  . 

West  Australian  Exploring  and  Finance  Corporation 
London  and  West  Australian  Exploration  Company 
West  Australian  and  General  Association  . 
An-lo-German  Exploration  Company  . 

West  Australian  Share  Corporation 
British  Westralian  .  •  •  ’ 

Colonial  Goldfields  .  •  '  ’ 

Continental  and  West  Australian  Trust . 

Explorers’  Syndicate  • 
^Tw^aSuu  Investment  Coiporation 

West  Australian  Gold  Concessions  ■  ■  • 

West  Australian  Pioneers  Syndicate  . 

Mcnzies'  Mining  and  Exploring  Company  .  • 


Present  Price. 
£i  Shares  7! 


5^  premium, 
premium. 


7I  premium. 

2 1  premium,  xdl 
1*  premium* 


premium. 


premium. 


AUS1  .  Comb  any — about  to  be  issued  under 

An  interest  in  an  important  Comi  a^  Austral,an  Market 

the  most  powerful  ausi  IC  •  North  Australia,  which 

-PEALING  WITH  SIX  CROUPS  OF  M^NES  IN  NORThqusands  ^  ^ 

HAVE  BEEN  PROVED  BY  THE  Crush, N  Company  will  shortly  be 

YIELDING  PHENOMENAL  RESU  •  ful  Board,  and  AMONGST  THE 

ISSUED  WITH  AN  EXCEPTIONA  w,TH  THIS  COMPANY  (The 

other  Financial  COEPC .RATION^  C,r/W,,„,  Limited), 

West  Australian  J  oi„ it Stock  nearly  all  the  leading 

WILL  BE  >^D.N  W^W  .  ,,  London. 

West  Australian  Financial  v. 


-THE  WEST  AUSTRALIAN  JOINT  STOCK  TRUS' 

Tand  FINANCE  CORPORATION,  LIMITED. 


WEST  aUb  . 

A  Scheme  now  in  progress,  under  the  auspices  of 
An  Interest  in  a  Scheme  n  s  Finance  Companies,  for 

SOME  OF  THE  LEADING  ES  yE  FREEHOLD  PROPERTY  WITH 

. 


NE  ‘  MlNE  in  the  White  Feather  District, 

The  Issue  of  an  important  1(  ^  Sjr  Wiluam  Robinson  (late 

OWNED  BY  A  SYNDICATE  CoMPR  •  Forrest,  MAJOR-GENERAL 

Governor  of  Western  Austral  ),  '  0THERSj  the  success  of 

Viscount  Frankfort,  E.  l.  shen  id 

which  has  already  been  assured. 


Which  n/\o  . . - 

5.  The  Issue  of  one  of  the  ccording  to Report  from 

the  “Burbank  Birthday  Gift.  the  LATTer  Company, 

Professor  Nicholas  recently  m  „  MineS  of  this  rich 

“  the  Property  is  one  of  the  richest  Cold  wines 

Coolgardie  Goldfield. 
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temporary  accommodation.  q  1N  Companies  of  thi.  d 

?  an  Evidence  of  the  demand  for  Shares  in  ^  ^  TUE  MOST  kfce 

CRIPTION,  IT  MAY  BE  MENTIONED  U'-'  "eNTAL  INVESTMENT  CORPORA.T 

i-IsLE. 'namely,  The  London  and  were  applied  for  by  1 

m  Wfstern  Australia,  Li.  ■  1  3  ’  Articles  of  Association. 

signatories  to  the.  Memorandum  AND  Art  cle  CQm  entered  int 

Except  in  the  ordinary  course^f  it^hus.n  ^  preliminary  and 

contract,  or  engagements.  A dl  c< .s-tablisfment.  and  reg.s  ration  of  the  Co  I 
dental  lo  the  promotion,  jounat  .  .  ,  .  tbe  Company. 

not  exceeding  /5003,  wl"  °,r”'  ’  ,  Form  accompanying  the  Pro.pec 

Application  for  Shares  sh°"’lbj  “kers,  together  with  a  remittance  for  the  am, 
and  forwarded  to  the  Company  s  Bankers, 

payable  on  application.  returned  in  full,  h  l  jC  n  j 

If  no  allotment  is  ^  ^,4.  surplus  will  he  credited  toward 
Shares  allotted  be  less  than  mat  appuc 

amount  payable  AppUcation  may  be  ob.ained  from  the  Lanl| 

SoUtdto^s^Brokersfand  aTthe  Office,  of  the  Company. 

Lon  con,  5 th  November  ,895. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


* U OR, ENT1  TASMANI A. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERQ 

L  rolXS  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  cSlomro’  “““*  «  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR 


Managers:  f  &  CO.  «  •_ 

1  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.}  Fenchu”  hlSnuT  L 

Tor  passage  annlv  to  tK^  . . „  uc»  ^ 


'THE  BANK  OF  AUSTRAT  AST  a  n 
t*“S 

SSfWteS*  Australia andNewZ^ln^  RIM^  °n  an?  of  the  numeroS?  baches' R  u 
FH,C  TRANSFERS  made  DEPOSIT?  ^  nTt,ated  or  sent  for  coUeSf  TETFrW 
terms  .hich  may  be 


A<??«  Autumn  Designs  in 


CORTLAND 


“***  erceZ  all  others  for 
SPEED,  COMFORT, 

Luxurious  Upholstering,  and  Excellent  Finish. 

before  purchasing  out-of-date 


-  rwnunA&inu  OUT-OF-DA 

carriages 

IT  AND  TR v  m  id  •  «  _ 


JS^SJSSSm  CCS 
PONIT  AND  TROTTINC  CARTS.  '  S' 


Carriages  specially  adapted  for  Indian  and  Colonial  Uses. 


- »  manager. 

SUN  ins  URANCE  OFFICE 

63  Threadneedle  Street,  London  E  C  r*Y,„ 

-  CW*.  C„« ;  Oxford  S„«,;  cL^  £7™ 

the  oldest  phredy  fire  office  in  the  world. 

RlltYt  ▼  _ M  A  ^  ^  — 


CORTLAND  WAGON  CO. 

COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


— — ’  »  n.L. 

BORWICK’S 

THE  BEST 


THE  BEST 
BAKING  POWDER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 


- —  vAficr,  1IN  THE  W( 

Bum  Insured  In  1893,  £393,622.400 


THE  COLONIAL  MUTUAL 

I  life  assurance  society,  limited 

33  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £1,750,000. 


*  v/  \J f  \J  \J  (/, 

olioies  TONTINE,  end 

EDWARD  W.  BROWNE,  F.S.S..  Manager. 


Tlie  M0TO1L  LIFE  IES0EMCE  COMPANY  of  Fes  York 

Juarantees  Five  per  cent. 

UNDER  ITS  * 

Debenture  Policy, 

WHiru  Mr  ca  — _ _ 


^ AU  un Cr, 

IVERPOOL  &  LONDON  &  GLOBE 

insurance  CO. 

Invested  Funds  .  .  £R  fiQn  , 

Fire - Lire _ E- _ _  '  £8-690-934' 

E„dowmc„t8 - Annuities. 

expenses  moderate. 

Uf£  ‘mSl*  UBCE-  -  a*  «  Addition.  ,0  S_  A,,„„d. 

HenH  nrr  Apply  for  Prospectus. 

—  mC,!  "  MLE  STREET'  tlVERPQQL  i  7  C0RNH1I  , 


- -  nun  oilHKtS. 

H.  HALFORD  &  CO. 

70  4  71  Palmerston  Mdings,  London,  E.C. 


t 

Telegraphic  Address;  “MONITOR,  LONDON." 


Large  buyers  and  sellers  of  Smui,  nr- 
Land,  and  Exploration  shares  Close  maTT  G°ld  Minin^> 
teed.  Low  Contango  rates.  Account*  pnces  ff“aran- 

in  three  months,  if  desired  All  profits  f°r  settIement 

are  closed.  A  P  fits  Paid  directly  accounts 


...  ^ ,w  ..  „ 


THE  TIMES  ”  Dee.  29,  ,894.  says  In  a  leading  article  on 

Daughters  ” 

security^wh^n'prtwfa^l^lef3  rate  of  Interest  on  good 

himseli  lucky  when  he  «^“etSTh}L!1°USekeeping:  n°W  he  must  dunk 


-j'ci.Mtauon. 

H.  HALFORD  &  CO. 

70  &  71  PALMERSTON  BUILDINCS.  LONDON  E  C 

References  in  all  „„rts  nf  rr„  -.  ^  W’  B,Cl 


WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 

eMDuiie,  chudren;  Education,  Marriage  Settle 
meats  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO 

BOOKSBOZ.BKS,  »»»«»,»«,,  rg.f,, 

'40  STftAHO,  W.C..  37  p,COAO|LLy  „  london 


ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  £42,000,000. 


.  —i  t'***'^  ***  «*u vance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom .  /,  o  , 

All  other  parts  of  the  World . lQ 

P,  ^l0n’  Jtopt.  Mombasa, 

h  the  F riday  evening’s  ma.L  °W  P°Sted  ln  Svante,  and 

STEEL  a  ;oAN^s°ao'cS°‘N'Se  L,M,TED-  Successors  to 

J  Sl  33  Craven  Strand.  London  W.C. 


THE  oSuir^iS^ r»" Mi... WIN,,. 

plosions  :  i  ,^d!.P„.^^  n^ALE  0F  COLLIERY  EX- 

syssstuSss: 

and  Wes,  Stanley  Colher,c7.  iiy  Do^  .Tm  7,m'*n  <ir;,"KC'  J  “dhoe,  Udsto°7‘ 

Livd  Engineer  ,*  Author  of  “  A«„"»  FGS’ 

Loudon:  SIMI'kV.N^'  MiKh'i  ®  CO. 

New  York  :  II I RSCHKELD 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  &.  SON’S  LIST 


NEW  WORKS. 

In  i  Vol.,  demy  8vo,  i4s- 

the  KEELEYS  :  ' 

1  By  Walter  Goodman.  With  Portrait  [Next  week. 

In  1  Vol.,  demy  8vo,  l6s-  ««  ptittd 

MY  RESIDENCE  AT  the  court  OT  THE 

pi-;-.; »» 

A  mEMOIROFFRANc'es' raOUOPR Author 

Bv  her  Daughter-m-Law,  France  Two  Portraits. 

Extracts  from  her  Dianes  and  Letters,  and  *  [Next  week. 

In  1  vol.,  crown  8vo.  as.  6d.  TO  A  PH 

ON  THE  TRACK  OF  THE I  MAIL-COACH. 

Telegraphs.  A-*- 

Inspector-General  of  Mails. 


MU  DIE  S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 


BOOKSELLERS, 
BOOK  EXPORTERS, 
BOOK  BINDERS, 
LIBRARIANS. 


AND 


lu  ,  vol..  large  e,o»n  8.0  with  Port™. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  MRS.  UE  MORCAN. 

K  To  whieh  are  added  Letters  .0  ''»mDa“"hler,  M*,v  A  M 

Augustus  de  Morgan.  Edited  by  tier  0  [jV(W  ready. 

Morgan. 


ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMA! 

“  AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  WORLD. 


JUST  READY. 

NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL 

*»  4M2&JF  JK-2K51"- 

NOW  READY .  u 

the  YELLOW  WAVE  ^^Romancephe 

AOutCBack“&c.  °  In  x  vol.,  crown  8vo,  with  illustrations,  6s. 

NOW  READY.  „ 

the  DESIRE  OF  THE  MOTH.  By  Capel 

Vane.  In  2  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

"  UARYBDIS  “ADBy  Ruoda 

SCYLLA  OR  CHARYBDIS.  oi  c  yn8vo& 

Broughton,  Author  of  - _ 


jpDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  LIMITED, 
30  TO  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

241  BROMPTON  ROAD,  S.W.,  and  j 


ao  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C. 

^  LONDON. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  St. 
LONDON  :  MCHA^  ;n  0rdinary  io  Her  Majesty  tke  Queen_ - 


LIFE  AND  TIMES  l0F  ARCHBISHOI 

USSHER.  By  J.  A.  lakk, 


grant  ALLEN  S  NEW  BOOIC 

-pup  DESIRE  of  THE  EYES« 

"THE  WOMAN  WHO  DID,  &c. 

By  the  Author  o^THE-W^  ^  w 

MTE-T*™.  Urge  UjtimoSoU.  fourth  CM, or,  Ho«  He,  ,. 


IOS-  6d'  ■  - ,  tc  aIu1  savings.  Canon  Carr  has  do 

..  The  naees  abound  in  incidents  auQ  ,SV  °  account  of  a  man  w 


Digby.  long  a  cUrY^-F^F"Tt1'"1,0,‘’  E<L 


For  Collectors  disposirtg  ?t 'Ijerr  dapUcate^coFeL^ging 

BOOK  Season.  “ 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE  WORLD  AND 

^«S3»u.K-  ^ ^  World  aad  ,«  M 
The  World  and  the  Kingdom,  &c. 


“  The  WOrlQ;‘  :  ser;s  is  excellent.’’-^- 
.  The  general  idea  of  th  ,_Saturday  Review. 

■  The  scheme  excites  our  mteres  . 


- eor.rr.os, 

MEMORIES ,  OF  AaySJU  D  ENT. 

By  ALGERNOW  utumn  Tour  in  Clmenne,  Kc. 

onvent  Life  in  Italy,  A  . 


the  national  chumm^v^  ^ 

AMERICA.  By  the  Right  Rev. L  th  Maps.  Crown  8vo,  < 
Bishop  of  Delaware,  U.b.A. 
boards,  6s. 


~J  ,-r  •  ltalv  "“  An  Autumn  iu»‘  Guienne,  &c- 
Author  of  “  Convent  L.fe  tn  Italy ,  expressed  upon  the  subjects  of 

“  The  book  abounds  with  weed** the  moral  aspect r^tho^  ems 
philosophy  and  soc.al  P0'‘“c^^0g°r„terest  to  the  general  “uh  men  of 

rhavfebmeenCespPeSlly “  a  — teut  °f 

«3auu aSA — * — p"  sc ir- 


„,h  thousand,  paper  boards,  cloth  back,  as. 

NONSENSE.  For  "ody,tt  Anybody. 


highly  amuse  old  folks.  Cr  the  'drawings’  are  the 


highly  amuse  old  folks.  the  ,  dra wings’  are  the 


London  :  SIMl’HtiN,  ■  u - - - -  ^ 

LONDON  LlBRAM4|iy  |M^|SQ  ’  „  ' 

RLshtllon  Sir  JOHN  UUUUoAmm.  ,1-  S  d  ^...aiur.m.ar 


SUNDAY. 


RlKht  Hop.  SlrlOH^tS^^- 

a^sssrsK  £<«*>». .  weight.  **«*.-, *■»"«•*■ 
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New  volume,  now  ready. 

JNDAY.  Reading 

%Si&.  St  SJSSS.  %d  W — ~  «“ 

35.  ;  extra  cloth,  S=-  ’--Morning  Post. 

•Well  written,  well  illustrated,  well  prmte 


GARDNER,  DARTON  &  CO.  LONDON  AND  WESTSSISOTI 
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Mr.  Edward  Arnold’s  New  Boots.  A-  &  c.  blacks  list. 


CTTT  n  T  rc^rxiat  7  Libraries  and  Bo°  filers'. 

S™DAEb®/£.!^H  VICTORIAN  LITERA- 

Demy  8 vo,  cloth,  ios.  6d.  ’  MA'  Author  of  The  Choice  of  Books.” 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  PRINCF  FTTPitmi? 

DlyU  under  Napoleon  the  First  By  Wrr  P  EUGENE  I  All 
numerous  Photo™ 

MESKES^  ^SH0NALAND.  By  the 

Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Svo.fisM.  *'  °P  of -Uashonaland.  With 

-  «  it 

:  Eannhauser,  Parsi- 

Granvtlie  Fell.  CrownTo^clo^h,  ^°VSTANCE  Maud.  Illustrated  by  H. 


[H0™.K£S  £nd  molly  went  round 

W,th  numerous  IIlustra, inns. RV^plL4to“o'lht5sh0r  °f  "  My  DoS  Plato. 


— p'j  kiyin,  5s.  0  — 

gycling  for  health  and  pleasure. 

‘  Hampton  t892-3-4.  Sntalltot  doth,  ^^  F‘  W‘  Shorland.  AmatTur 


HEH«rEIy5S  10018  0F  »™m 


MIGUEL  DE  CERVANTF9  •  rr  t  r 

u-orks.  By  hknrv  ed^rd  watts!  •  His  Life  and 

revised  and  pni  j  ni form  with  “  Don  Quixote  ,r 

THE  PROPH^c' 

Hi?a?eRiS  °rF  ISRAEL  AND  THEIR 

LL.D..  Professor  o^bi^in  the^^  R°BERTSOX  Smith,  Ma 

Sr  v^T-t&sss:  & 

S0.H&»FJHE  apostolic  canons 

Evenings  with  the  Sc^pt.^  bemySv^cio-'H'1'''  ?'VEX-  hthorof 

"s^sswm?  %cX . 

price  2s.  64  CRE-  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth 

thEproblem°F|,the  aged  poor.  By 
£Y  ^.D  “PNE.TARY  PROBLEMS. 

m  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ’  T  hirH  ^°f  ofPolirical  Economy 
price  7s.  6d.  gn‘  1 1,!rd  edition,  crown  8vo,  clotk 

P.  G. 


/a.  uu. 

DYNAMICS.  By  P  r.  t..  . 

fessor  of  Xatural  Philosophy  in  the  it  ^AIT’  ^L  A.,  Pro- 
8vo,  cloth,  price  7s.  6d.  P  Y  the  Un,versitY  of  Edinburgh.  Crown 


ERIC  THE  ARCHER.  By 


™E  REEF  OF  GOLD.  By 

Malrice  H.  Hervey  With  sr  Y 
page  Illustrations  8  f  “ 

bound.  Crown  8,0]  5s_Hands°mely 


London  :  EDWARD  ARNOI  n  D 

v„  v  OLD'  37  Bedford  Street. 

_ _ New  Vork  ;7oF,fth 

,B- 1  F(SHER  UNWINS  NEW  BOOKS 

,L“rJ^  ^,?K,FtE»''SH  MASTERS.  The  Tea 

Cole.  Imp.  8vo.  cloth  elegLit  fT*  °n  ‘he.  p'ctures  by  Timothy 

-cK,"'"  —  ■»  '»*•  »r/«h7“dd  *gs  "2 

HfJ*y,Es?tr?F,™E  THREE  VIRTUES.  From  the 

together  with  a  Critical  Fssly^n  "the^  ?rawings  by  Danie>  Vierge  ; 

'N  ™£  FRANC£  OF  VOLTAIRE  AND 

V-f'- *w  afsaa«t-; 35® 


rola."  &c.  Transiated  by  l\Lnda 'v.^th°r  "  ‘  uc  ‘-"e  01 

IE  RIVIERA  ANCm  am';1? 

AND  MODERN.  By 

Maps  and  Plans.  Cloth,  yTed.  X  C‘  West»  M.D..  F.R.C  P 

pteffr.  ™1J1!'LER,ES  UNDER  THE  SECOND 

----I  Illustrated,  doth" °f  ‘hc  Palace-  (%  Anna  I. 
^™E,GNOMES:  An  0ccu„  ^ 

WHAUPS  OF' D  UR  LEY 

loth,  6s.  uiiLty.  Ly  William  C.  Eraser. 

FORD :  a  Novel.  By  Svnv*  *  v, 
pATES  OF  MY  HOnw  iuin  f0*Vi  f  3s- 6d. 
^.chtwkh,  Amhor  of0Uw^,A^D  GARDEN.  By  Mrs 

KmdnL"" 4c: 

'  IN.  By  Ouida  Wkh  PhT  LIURARY-  K«dy. 
ght  other  Full-page  lliILnot  ^0  ^3'’^6  Fron' Apiece  and 
A  feature  of  the  series  is  a  specXw""5', ,S>  ;  cIo,h.  as. 

*■  Thlsd«'8»  will  be  varied  COVer’  Print^  *a 


^  OVA.  -—£5-.  ciuwr 

,1.  ,iiK>,!‘SMXai>Usoe  C  nd  tornPos'tion.  By  C 

INTROD UCTION  to"  THE  ’ STtmv ' *£ 

miidGprioeBIvM'  C  t0°“E’  MA.  L,-D-  Crom  Svo.  dolh  vtE- 

JUUAN  w°™E;AIa’ecof  College  Life.  By 

N°HSa°cR  ™E  RI£RICT  OF  MENTEITH. 

paper  covers,  price  is.,  cloth,  price  2s!  &COnd  Edltl°n.  Fcap.  8vo, 

S”£ASw£fflRE  ™  SPAIN  AND  POR. 

^  T«i  aw  sswti  ks? 

BS'S!iii  HAVE  known  it.  By 
AN  ISLE  IN  THE  WATER 

!»an.  Crown  8vo,  doth,  price  3s.  m  -  ™“ 

DR.  QUANTRILL’S  EXPERIMFNt  t 

Chronicle  of  a  Second  Marriage  Bv  r  k  Tile 

Price  3s.  6d.  ge‘  By  T-  ^GLis.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  . 

THE  UNWRITTEN  LAW  Rv  n 

TBr«rT"‘  S'°  r-  l  LANCKE 

HE  VEIL  OF  LIBERTY:  A  Tale  of  the 

MORTON  VERLOST  r 

Brvant.  Crown  8VO.  doth,  pi;  6s  7  MaRGUERITE 

A  MODERN  CRUSADFR  r  c 

Veitch.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  pbcfis  ^  S°PHIE  F-  F. 

A  “»«ONPi*ce  ™L  B,  . 

JOHN  DARKER.  By  Aubrey  Lee.  Crown 
P0STE  RESTANTE-  By  C.  Y.  Haroreaves. 


By  Katharine 


STANDARD  EDITION 

OP  the 

WAVERLEY  NOVELS 

A'enty-Fivi-  Monthly  Volumes  -  „... 


WDON  ••  T.  FISHER  CN-WIN  PatJ 

.  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 


Front upietxs^p'n'nled  on'^M^p" J'r°i  con‘aininK  Photogravure 


VOL-  '■  MW  READY. 


A-  &  C.  BLACK,  Soho  Square,  London. 
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H ODDER  &  S T 0 UG HTON ’ 3  LIST 


y  KJ  YV  S _ _ _ _ _ 

,a  M  M  4  CL  AREN’S  NEW  WORK 


THE 

days  of  auld  land  syne. 

FIRST  EDITION  completing 


30,000 


Now  ready. 


THE 

days  of  auld  lanosyne. 

in  aren.  First  Edition,  completing  30, 


ZlJtts.  First  Edition,  completing  30,000,  crown  8vo, 
art  linen,  gilt  top,  6s.  -  — 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW  NOYELS  NOW  READY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

EGERIA.  By  Lily  Thicknesse,  in  1  vol., 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

an  UNSOUGHT  HERITAGE.  By  C.  G. 

A  F0.LEY  SMITH,  Author  of “Quixote  the  Weaver.  .  vols. 

A  mattFR  OF  SKILL;  and  other  Stories. 

i  vol.,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

TOO  FAIR  A  DAWN.  By  M.  Bramston, 

Author  of  “  Apples  of  Sodom,”  &c.  *  vols. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

promp  THE  BONNIE  BRIER  BUSH . 

BESIDE  111  \rt  linen,  crown  8vo,  gdt  top,  6s. 

Ninth  Edition,  completing  fo.ooc •  ,  the  Bonnie  Brier 

■■  No  one  could  fail  to  like  the  s^  ea  pairts'  and  ‘  A  Doctor  of  the 

Bush.'  After  hesitating  between  A  ne  and  hold  the  latter  to  be 

Auld  School,'  we  must  agree  with 
the  masterpiece.  —Guaydici  . 


Author  ot  v -  ' 

rrn  cpt  WFR  FREE.  By  G.  M.  Robins  (Mrs. 

TO  SET  HEK  r  Position,”  “The  Ides  of  March,  Sec. 

Baillie  Reynolds),  Author  of  A  False  Pos.t.on, 


2  V0lS. 

DEB  O’MALLY’S.  By  Mrs.  George  Corbett^ 

Author  of  “  Cassandra,  &c.  2  vols.  1 


EDNA  LYALL’S  NOVELS. 


"  of ‘‘The  Maker5  ofModeru  Eng  S^.  ^  a  true  sympathy 

The  Scotsman  says  In  mean  skill  in  presenting  it  in  cer- 

rith  the  life  of  "'»der"Lori;s  He  has  produced  his  effect  in  his  own 

vay,°and  donfso  ^'considerable  force  and  power.” 


Each  in  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

DONOVAN.  TO  RIGHT  THE  WRONG 

WE  TOO.  KNIGHT  ERRANT- 

IN  THE  GOLDEN  DAYS.  WON  BY  WAITING. 

A  HARDY  NORSEMAN. 


rHE  STRAND  MUSICAL  MAGAZINE 

For  NOVEMBER. 

Price  6ci.  By  POBt>  9d* 
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REVIEWS. 

A  PRESSMAN’S  PRATTLE. 

“  PlfnurS  Pf S'  P!!t!“'  and  Play-  Bei"Sr  Pm  and 

Ink  Sketches  of  Contemporary  Celebrities  from  the 
Tone  the  Thames,  via  Avon  and  Isis.”  By 
T  H.  S.  Escott,  M.A.  Bristol  :  J.  W.  Arrowsmith. 

I895- 


ITHEN  Mr.  Escott,  M.A.,  was  at  school,  a  pedagogue 

\t  a  Poir'ted  t°.  “this  dunce”  (meaning  Mr.  Escott 
M.A.),  and  exclaimed  hexametrically  :  ’ 

_  “  Inter  discipulos  omnes  micat  ultimus  Escott  ” 

The  same  surely  holds  good  among  the  garrulous  to-day 
as  it  did  among  the  “  disciples  ”  all  that  while  a-o  For 
our  sins,  we  have  waded  through  wildernesses  of 

rW  ntKCenCer’  ™Ut  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
that  those  of  Mr.  Escott,  M.A.,  sparkle  last  and  leaser 
among  them  all  The  vanity  of  the  man  is  thf  onfy 
remarkable  exhibit  of  his  book.  Had  he  been  a  ver( 
great  or  a  very  wicked  person,  had  he  saved  an  empire 

u  jj  '2l  \  thr°"e'  the  on'y  effect  of  publishing  this 
book  would  have  been  to  amaze  by  the  contrast  of 

supremely  humdrum  antecedents.  But  in  the  case  of  a 
man  uhose  most  splendid  achievement  in  life  seems  to 

affite  rpad  ?iiaF  °f  his  M-A-  de^ee,  we  had  been 
quite  ready  to  take  for  granted  the  commonplace  past  of 

an  essentially  commonplace  individual.  ‘‘When  one 

has  ascended  a  hill,”  he  begins,  “the  natural  impulse  is 

to  pause  a  moment  in  one’s  walk  and  to  survey  the  view 

from  the  eminence  attained.”  We  have  nothing  to  say 

against  Mr.  Escott,  M.A.,  pausing  as  long  as  he  p  eases 

Z  thfV°C  °f  tHe  m0le-hi11  he  has  arduously  climbed! 
but  if  he  hopes  to  persuade  any  one  of  his  “  eminence  ” 

we  counsel  him  to  keep  the  limitations  of  his  purview 
religiously  to  himself.  purview 

1S  n°  St.enirn.in£  the  high  tide  of  his  garrulity 
His  middle-class  origin  is  detailed  at  length,  and  there  is 

fockev^a  Sntrredatl hr  °f  namesakes>  not  excluding  a 

Club  Nearlv  fnP  3n’  ^  the  P°rter  of  the  Reform 
Uub.  Nearly  four  pages  are  devoted  to  a  speech 

delivered  by  the  author’s  uncle,  and  reported  in  foe 

kindof’fofoV0^  m'  F  20  JanUar>’  i853-  This  is  the 
cheers,  fndfaid  a",’id  '°“d 

men,— I  am  obliged  to  those  gentlemen' who  hld^he 

to  have  this  opportunity  of  sayingaTe  ' tSl 
the  great  occasion  on  which  we  a“re  met  ogeTher  i  fvin 
not  now  mention  all  the  reasons  for  that  desire  but  iTis 

setshu-e  b«"  b»™  a  Some" 

strength  of  the  ■reflec,edUolarPhe,i<>  T'  1  °n  lha 
distinction,  our  author  "de  i'am  ol  T'S  avuncu!ar 
called  at  the  house  of  “  ^MnrUr^ma;d’ 

Bate,  whose  son,"  it  is  indeed  thrilling  to  lelrn  T  m 
adorns  hts  profession  in  the  town,"  with  the  request  tha 

published  at  that  time.  Presently  he  “  wa^n^  ^  a™ 
writing  copies  on  such  themes  as  'vJTZ  '° 

by  heart’ ‘ Tafor^h  *° 
went  the  unique  rite  of  confirms'  teu  ?n  he  under- 

C5W r  a'“  » 

isdcs  of  !ahbe°ri0hUSly  laid  P.°heVam“sae„dechSer! 
—  “CdatVns  "ft," 


o/thfreH1-^’  ^  fUtU-e  em!nence-  More  than  one-third 
of  the  tedious  tome  is  consumed  before  we  reach  Oxford 

reference" to’the"^  Wi!h  SUCh  ?leasi"S  Personality 
references  to  the  complexion  of  a  certain  duke,  whose 

vr  a?th°r  does  not  conceal  even  when  dubbin- 
him  “  hts  glow, ng  grace.”  Then  we  are  regaled  with 

article  ^“th  P?C'Se  da,e  °f  Mr-  Escott  M  A.'s  first 
article  in  the  Saturday  Review,  which  must  have 

been  a  far  less  exclusive  journal  all  those  years  ago 
gamut"  °"  ,hro“«hout  the  vvho!e  dreary,  egotistiLi 

\\foen  dealing  with  other  people,  Mr.  Escott  M  A  U 
only  less  uninteresting  than  when  hunting  h  m seif  ’  t 
is  still  all  to  the  glory  of  Mr.  Escott,  M.A.  Every  sort 
of  name,  down  to  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the 
preface,  is  dragged  in  without  rhyme,  reason,  or  even 
anecdote  simply  to  establish  a  spurious  connection 
between  it  and  that  of  Mr.  Escott,  M.A.  We  are  not 
only  told  whom  he  knew  but  whom  he  did  not  know  as 

Phil  looter’  "Th^  temble  <HenT°f  Exeter,’ Bishop 
Phi  lpotts,  I  cannot  remember  to  have  set  eyes  upon  ”  • 

that  M^Escott  S'T***’*  inf°™ati°"  is  volunteered 
•md  “seldom”’?-  AV,i  VaS»  0t  a  mernb^rof  the  Athenasum, 
a  d  •  seld°n?  ~  seld°m  is  good— “  had  the  honour  of 
meetin  Bishop  Magee  en  garco?i  in  town.”  Prigs  and 
ores,  like  Mr.  George  Brodrick  and  Mr.  ^Oscar 

hi^mos^n  ar  r  th°Se  ^  Wh°m  He  evidently  cherishes 
h.s  most  peculiar  respect  ;  and  we  encounter  a  certain 

amount  of  obsequious  flattery  in  connection  with  our 

“TeaTr-’T5;.  tHr  “  ^  Tele?raPh  ”  and  the 
Reairn,  to  the  former  of  which  he  applies  the 

peculiarly  inappropriate  epithet  “  literary.”  This  -ives 

us  a  clue  to  the  aspirations  of  his  own  inflated  fohn- 

sonese,  every  turn  of  which  repels  by  a  constant  straining 

after  superiority.  Such  words  as  “  apolaustic  ”  and 

energising  seem  more  than  usually  out  of  place  in  a 

book  of  g°ssip  ;  but  it  is  Mr.  Escott  M.A.’s  genitive 

snherimaff0rdS»  t  th®  aCUteSt  irritation-  Here  are  Random 
specimens.  In  my  career’s  early  days.”.  .  .  “Mr 

Bendysshes  staffs  chief  members  were”.,  “foe 

historian  talked  on  every  subject  from  English  literature’s 

eginning  down  to  the  Union’s  end.”.  .  .  “  Serieant 

ballantine  was  then  at  a  handsome  manhood’s  zenith, 

that  Mr  PraCtlCe\.Prime-”  R  would  appear 

tu  w  r  SCOtt’  *A-  In  hls  stru&gRs  after  the  poly- 
wordb“’of°rgetS  tHe  CX,Stence  of  the  usefuI  ^  humble 

The  only  good  story  in  the  book  is,  as  might  be 

expected,  about  Mr.  Labouchere.  He  was  staying  with 

is  uncle,  Lord  Taunton,  when  “  an  insinuating  yeoman 

who  aimed  at  being  ‘  genteel,’  approaching  foe  host’s 

nephew,  reminded  him  of,  as  he  said,  a  previous  meeting 

further  west  at  Pixton  (meaning,  of  course,  Lord 

Carnarvon  s  seat).  Mr.  Labouchere,  with  something 

•  I  Slmper  and  a  sneer>  and  Pretending  not 

foSlv7  ‘°B  ?  CpUghmVhe  IaSt  W°rd>  re-echoed  incredu¬ 

lously,  Brixton .  There  must  be  some  mistake.  I 

snteoVrvofdfo!rt  Camberwel'!’’’  Everybody  knows  the 
■  tort  of  the  young  peer  who  had  been  in  the  House  of 
Lords  when  a  certain  right  reverend  orator  declared  in 
tremendous  tones,  that,  did  he  vote  for  a  certain  Bill 
he  would  be  imperilling  his  immortal  soul  ;  and  how  the 
young  peer,  asked  the  purport  of  the  great  speech  when 
he  cume  outsfoe,  summed  it  up  as  follows:  “The 
Bishofj  said  he  d  be  damned  if  he’d  vote  for  the  Bill.  ” 
this  story— -or,  rather,  a  bowdlerized  version  of  it _ Mr 

j  ’  puts,into  Mr-  Gladstone’s  mouth,  refers 
o  Archbishop  Rowley  and  “  His  Grace  [sic]  of  Cumber¬ 
land  and  utterly  spoils  in  the  telling.  Then  he  actually 
mentions  Mr.  Hawker  of  Morwensfow  without leffing 
the  story  of  how  that  reverend  gentleman  frightened  his 
parishioners  by  sitting  on  the  rocks  combing  a  wie  and 
pretending  to  be  a  mermaid,  until  he  heard  some  one 
planning  to  “shoot  the  beast.” 

The  only  possible  plea  for  this  book  is  that  it  is  fairly 
good-natured,  which  is  not  an  excuse,  though  perhaps 

an  explanation  of  the  astounding  dullness  which  per¬ 
vades  it.  1 

(The  three  following  reviews  appeared  in  the  first 
portion  of  last  week’s  issue.  They  were  forced  out 
of  the  second  edition  by  extra  advertisements,  and 
we  therefore  reproduce  them  as  a  supplement.- Ed 
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BRITAIN  AND  HER  RIVALS. 

.•Britain  and  Her  Rivals  >7'3^”  By  Arthur  D. 
Innes.  London  :  A.  D.  Innes  &.  Co.  9o 

pure  and  simple  andtbose  much 

but  he  goes  beyond  their  sphere  in  narrating 

the  internal  political  changes  of  the  centu^,  and  pointing 

°ut  dearvTvaste^f  Whig  politics  are  longer  than  they 
theR6  ^  u  Vn  if  he  had  desired  nothing  more  than  to 
"^at^hfcharac^er  o?  the  domestic  conditions  of  the 
[n  1((  -r  connection  with  transmarine  affairs  ;  but  they 

are  not  quite  M  enough  ,0  constitute  a  cont.nuous 

hiCvyreadeTr|hondEonefnnod,'  chance  .0  belong  to  the 
t  *fV!Xd  oarty  or  to  cherish  a  devout  personal 
admiration 'for  Sir  Robert  Wulpo^  vviU^nd^holesome 

and  s''mu'at,n?ddStadisciple  of  Professor  Seeley,  and 

MS 

Vtardlv  realized.  “The  statesmen  who  directed  th 
hardly  realizea.  were  mainly  thoSe  to  whom 

“?xhrr4ly  ^ 

map.  Th  England  her  commercial  and 

had  won  and  preservea  ior  s  t  of  ?uidance  or 

SeSSl?nower  and  the  ideal  of  Pitt ;  that  of  making  a 

porous  rotary  ZtTeX  p^cLTtii 

-t0i  ^^^n^ives”^^1^^^^  in  succession  and  led  to 
thur  a  ern  ^  ^  tQ  jnstant  victory,  thanks  to  the 

£i£— 

which  Pitt  brou  ackn0wledged  on  at  least  one  occa- 

COmZrhe  had  erred  in  denouncing  Car,ere.;s  policy 
si°n  that  h  when  he  sat  in  opposition,  and 

so  fiercely  in  the  1]Se  in  his  own  day  of  power. 

that  he  had  turne  b;cker  on  the  Rhine  and  Weser, 
Without  the  perpetual  broke  more  troops  for 

ISrid  Wesi’, aaLb“  find  money'  to  develop  her  fleet, 
as  Choiseul  strove  toe  late >  to  do.  indIan 

chapters,  where  h  &  of  Hindustan  at  the  time  of  the 
state  of  the  pen  power,  and  succinctly  disposes 

break-up  ot  the  i  &  F  ,  a  great  Indian 

<*  V  ‘he  TwhiAE^and^ “traded  ;XtaitBoccurred  to 

nation  with  wh^h  named  Clive>  that  this 

the  mind  of  a  d  .  that  at  the  head  of  a  few 

nation  could  be  co  q  gands  of  Sepoys  he  conquered 

Europeans  and  so  h  ttles  -  and  that  the  whole  con- 
India  in  two  Clive  not  having  corn- 

quest  was  due  to  t  We  have  only  to  point 

"'ri  few  trffing  errors  o&f  detail  in  these  chapters. 

out  a  few  trilling  Mohammedan  State  in  1741.  as 
Mysore  w  a  was  under  Hindu  rajahs  till 

TT  \n  usurped  ihe  throne  in  i749-  The  “  State  of 
Trichinopoby/  on  the  same  page,  seems  to  be  a  mistake 


for  Travancore.  The  Sikhs  can  hardly  be  called  with 
accuracy  a  Hindu  State  in  the  same  sense  in  which  that 
phrase  is  used  regarding  Rajputs  and  Mahrattas.  _ 

We  might  perhaps  wish  that  Mr.  Innes  had  given  . 
little  more  detail  in  relating  the  military  as  opposed  to 
the  political  aspects  of  the  great  wars  with  which  he 
deals.  While  pointing  out  the  meaning  of  a  campaign 
from  time  to  time,  he  seldom  gives  that  of  a  battle.  Nc 
explanation,  for  example,  is  given  of  the  victory  o 
Charles  Edward  at  Preston  Pans  save  that  that  battle 
was  decided  in  ten  minutes.”  In  the  account  of  Culloden 
it  is  not  mentioned  that  one  whole  wing  of  the  Highland 
host  stood  aloof  from  the  fray  on  a  foolish  point  of 
tribal  etiquette.  Burgoyne’s  failure  to  join  Clinton  in 
the  American  war  and  his  surrender  at  Saratoga  are  re¬ 
lated  without  any  statement  of  the  two  crucial  facts  in 
that  unhappy  episode-that  the  English  general  had 
been  pushed  too  far  from  his  base  in  Canada  without 
supplies  and  transport,  and  that  in  the  fighting  that  pre¬ 
ceded  the  disaster  he  had  to  try  to  force  densely  wooded 
positions  held  by  superior  numbers  with  forces  accus¬ 
tomed  only  to  fighting  in  the  open,  and  quite  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  bush-fighting.  The  thick  of  the  struggle,  , 
was  about  Burlington,  not  Barrington ,  Heights,  as  Mr. 
Innes  (or  perchance  his  errant  printer)  calls  them. 

\s  a  fair  sample  of  Mr.  Innes  at  his  best,  we  may 
give  the  following  very  fair  and  judicious  summing-up 

of  the  influence  of  Walpole,  on  pp.  178-9  : 

“  To  Walpole  is  largely,  though  by  no  means  entirely, 
due  the  low  state  of  political  morality,  of  departmental 
energy,  of  morale— the  absence  of  all  enthusiasm,  ot  all 

political  insight  extendingbeyond  the  merest  opportunism 
of  party-management— which  prevailed  till  the  brief  but 

splendid  period  of  Pitt’s  ascendency.  The  worst  period 
did  not  come  till  Walpole  himself  had  fallen  ;  but  to  the 
Pelhams  and  to  the  political  methods  they  had  earnt 
from  Walpole,  England  owed  her  worst  degradation 
that  lowest  deep  when  she  came  to  view  a  war  with 
France  not  with  moral  repulsion,  or  grave  apprehension, 
but  with  sheer  terror,  and  that  at  a  moment  when  she 
was  really  capable,  not  merely  of  offering  vigorous 
resistance,  but  of  showing  overwhelming  superiority. 
Since  those  days  England  has  been  sometimes^vrong- 
headed  ;  she  never  again  became  contemptible. 


M.  DE  MONTESQUIOU’S  VERSE. 


Par  le  Comte 
Paris  :  Char- 


“  Le  Parcours  du  Reve  au  Sou\enir. 

Robert  de  Montesquiou-Fezensac. 

pentier.  1895. 

'"THE  Poet  of  the  Bats  persists  in  the  publication  of 

1  his  great  work  in  verse,  on  which,  he  assure*  uds,.h.® 
has  been  engaged  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  his 
“troisieme  ouvrage  carminal  ”  has  appeared  un  er  e 
formidable  title  of  “  Le  Parcours  du  Reveau  Souven  . 
As  his  intentions  can  never  be  confidently  divined  or 
described  except  from  his  own  indications  and  m  his 
own  words,  we  had  better  let  it  at  once  be  understood 
that  “  Ouelaues-unes  des  momentanehtes  graphiques  et 
dZripSi  ^P-ent  e.  rejoignent 

le  noint  de  depart  et  le  lieu  d  arnvee,  1  idee  pr6con<?ue, 
l’ideal  preventif  et  la  perspective  du  but  vise *  toujour 
difference  de  la  mdmoire  que  nous  laisse  la  gg 
visitee  •  les  traiets  et  les  sejours,  les  relais  et  les  otape 
entre  les  elans  et  les  termes,  les  envois  et  les  repos,  te 

2  ce PaTours,  voilk  ce  Livre.”  ft  is  clear  now  is  1 
not  ?)  that  we  have  a  book  of  travel-pictures  .  voici  de 
nouveaux  et  singulars  Reisebilder,”  as  •  e  ere 
tells  us  in  his  subtly  ironical  preface,  which  says  so 
much  and  so  little,  which  was  no  doubt  so  pleasmg 
M.  de  Montesquiou,  and  wh,ch,  for 

is  so  pleasant  to  us.  First  we  ha  ...  tupn  <<Ndv6s- 

tonnances”;  then  “Molen:  N^erlandises  ,  then  N^s  . 
Engadinages  et  Suisseries  ;  then,  G°nfid°^®pXes- 

ries”- next, “Mist:  Londomsmes  ;  and,  finally,  Palme  . 

Ale^rienne  ”  The  very  titles  are  intended  to  convey  a 
certain  sense  of  local  colour  and,  with  the  same  inten¬ 
tion,  each  section  is  appropnat Hy  insFn^d-  th 
one  to  Lady  Archibald  Campbell,  for  instance,  the 

tian  one  to  Mr.  Whistler.  Local  ^^^f^ntesquiou 
to  have  been  the  main  concern  of  M.  de  Montesqu 
in  this  poetical  Baedeker.  How  far  he  has  sue 
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ceeded  will  at  once  be  evident  if  we  turn  to  the  section 
devoted  to 

“  Ce  Londres  que  les  Anglais  nomment  London” — 
how  curious  a  caprice  on  their  part  !  There  we  read  of 
“  Walter  crane,” 

“  Et  combien  de  Rosseti, 

Et  de  Dante  Gabriel  !  ” 

We  read  also  of 

“  un  decor  elu  de  ronce  et  de  brouissaille 
Par  Crane  et  Jones-Burne 
Oil  tressaille 
Du  Swinburne.” 

A  poem  entitled  “  His  Grace”  describes  the  charms  of 
the  Duchess  of  Leinster, 

“  Avec  cette  levre  enorme 
Comme  il  n’en  put  exister.” 

And  can  local  colour  go  further  than  this? 

“  Des  brumes 
Des  rhumes. 

Des  cabs 
De  Mabs.” 

We  scrupulously  preserve  the  author’s  punctuation,  as 
well  as  his  spelling  ;  both  have  their  interest  in  the 
psychological  study  of 

“  Ces  vieilles  mille-une  nuits 
Debap —  depoe-tisees,” 

as  the  author  describes  his  poems,  with  a  charming  and 
characteristic  disregard  of  his  own  language,  probably 
intended  to  show  that  his  disregard  of  other  languages 
is  entirely  “  without  prejudice.”  In  the  section  devoted 
to  Brittany  the  local  colour  is  obtained  after  this  fashion  : 

“  Plouzev^de,  Pleuc,  Plogonnec, 

Plourivo,  Plourin,  Ploufragan  ; 

Ploudalmazeau,  Ploubazlannec, 

Plouguerneau,  Plouha,  Plouglescan.” 

Evidently  M.  de  Montesquiou  is  a  careful  traveller, 
who  notes  on  the  spot  his  “impressions  d’elite,”  as 
he  defines  them.  Here  is  the  opening,  for  instance,  of 
a  poem,  which  will  carry  instant  conviction  to  every 
sensitive  memory  : 

“  Buvettes, 

Cuvettes, 

C’est  au 
Bateau.” 

Is  there  not  a  satisfying  simplicity,  a  simplicity  pro¬ 
foundly  expressive,  in  these  four  lines,  which  the  most 
robust  or  the  most  sentimental  traveller  can  scarcely 
fail  to  realize?  Turn  the  page,  and  we  find  yet  another 
“  impression  d’^lite,”  of  a  like  simplicity  and  sincerity  : 
“  On  dtait  nombreux 
Au  depart,  li-haut ; 

On  ne  sait  pourquoi, 

Bien  peu  reparaissent  pour  diner.” 

It  is  by  the  frankness  of  such  details  that  M.  de 
Montesquiou  becomes  human  ;  it  is  by  such  indications 
that  we  know  he  has  learnt  in  suffering  what  he  teaches 
in  song. 

“  Je  me  trouve  triste 
D’etre  touriste,” 

he  laments,  elsewhere  ;  and  his  ennui  is  sympathetically 
contagious.  The  whole  book,  four  hundred  pages  long, 
might  be  described  as  the  confessions  of  a  tourist  who 
has  seen  everything  and  nothing  ;  a  gentleman  who 
travels  “  h  la  moderne,  en  sleeping,  en  yacht,”  with  his 
eyes  carefully  fixed  on  his  guide-book  and  his  note-book  ; 
who  is  so  anxious  to  make  verses  about  what  he  has 
seen  that  he  forgets  to  look  at  what  there  is  to  see,  and 
prefers  to  remember  that  “  Jones-Burne  ”  is  the  name 
of  an  English  painter  ;  who  is,  in  short,  equally  in¬ 
capable  of  receiving  an  impression  visually  and  of 
rendering  it  in  words.  M.  de  Montesquiou,  who 
imagines  himself  to  be  receiving  those  “impressions 
I  d’^lite,”  of  which  he  talks  like  a  bourgeois,  is  really, 

I  all  the  time,  taking  absolutely  the  bourgeois  point  of 
I  view,  and,  for  all  his  tossing  about  of  words,  giving  to 
I  those  impressions  absolutely  the  bourgeois  expression. 
I  He  is  a  pathetic  example  of  that  impotent  desire  to  be 
something  exquisitely  abnormal,  which,  at  the  present 
moment,  has  taken  possession  of  so  many  common¬ 
place  minds.  To  write  verses  of  three  syllables,  to  print 
“  Albert- Victor-Edward-Christian  de  Clarence  ” 
as  a  line  of  verse,  to  invent  awkward  barbarities  of 
language  ;  all  that  is  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  forced 
jokes  of  the  commercial  traveller  who  does  not  voyage 


“  en  sleeping,  en  yacht,”  nor  with  Ariel  and  Caliban, 
but  for  prosaic  necessities  of  business,  and  whom  M.  de 
Montesquiou  would  probably,  and  rightly,  take  as  the 
type  of  the  commonplace  in  nature.  He  cannot  see 
that  his  own  pursuit  of  the  picturesque  is  to  the  full  as 
business-like,  his  eccentricities  of  verse  to  the  full  as 
trivial  ;  that  he  is,  in  short,  only  a  rhyming  commercial 
traveller. 

TRAVEL  AND  TOURING. 

“Three  Months  in  the  Forests  of  France.”  By  Mar¬ 
garet  Stokes.  London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons. 
i895- 

“North-Western  France  (Normandy  and  Brittany).” 
By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare.  London  :  George  Allen. 
1895. 

“  Appenzell  :  a  Swiss  Study.”  By  Irving  B.  Richman, 
Consul-General  of  the  United  States  in  Switzerland. 
London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1895. 

“With  the  Yacht,  Camera,  and  Cycle  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.”  By  the  Earl  of  Cavan,  K.P.  London: 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1895. 

T  N  the  “Three  Months  in  the  Forests  of  France  ”  Miss 
-L  Stokes  continues  her  pious,  esthetic,  and  artistic 
pilgrimages.  She  has  a  superabundance  of  antiquarian 
and  archaeological  lore,  and  is  mistress,  moreover,  of  a 
fascinating  style,  which  gives  interest  to  details  in 
themselves  dry  and  dull.  In  every  work  of  the  kind  the 
difficulty  is  to  distinguish  the  strictly  historical  element 
from  the  mythical  or  mystical.  There  are  solid  historical 
facts  to  go  upon  regarding  the  rise  and  spread  of  early 
Christianity,  as  is  conclusively  demonstrated  in  an  able 
article  in  the  latest  “Quarterly.”  The  results  of  recent 
excavations  in  France,  as  in  Western  Asia,  go  far  to 
confirm,  not  only  the  Scriptural  narrative,  but  the  frag¬ 
mentary  remains  of  the  writings  of  Fathers  and  Bishops. 
Tradition  has  always  been  busy  with  the  memories  ot 
illustrious  saints,  and  a  luxurious  growth  of  religious 
romance  has  gathered  round  the  incidents  of  the  success¬ 
ful  mission  work  which  has  often  been  rewarded  with  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.  The  zealous  champions  of  the 
Cross  dreamed  strange  dreams  and  saw  transcendental 
visions,  which  seem  to  have  had  their  source  in  the  pro¬ 
found  impressions  made  by  the  book  of  the  Apocalypse. 
They  healed  the  sick  ;  they  raised  the  dead  ;  and 
they  habitually  wrought  such  trivial  miracles  as  some¬ 
times  stagger  even  the  orthodox  in  the  story 
of  Elisha.  What  is  certain  is  that  they  left  material 
evidences  of  their  triumphs  in  disseminating  Christianity 
among  the  heathen.  We  see  how  churches  and  convents 
were  reared  on  the  sites  of  temples  to  the  Pagan  deities, 
and  the  signs  and  proofs  of  their  great  successes 
have  been  disinterred  from  beneath  the  wrecks  of  the 
ravages  of  Huns,  Goths,  and  Vandals.  It  seems 
strange  that  a  barbarous  island  of  the  far  West  should 
have  been  the  radiating  centre  of  the  lights  of  religion 
and  civilization  which  illuminated  France.  But  following 
on  the  traces  of  St.  Columba  and  St.  Fursa,  Miss  Stokes 
clearly  demonstrates  the  influence  of  those  saintly  Celtic 
enthusiasts,  not  only  on  creeds  and  opinions,  but  on  the 
arts  and  on  rudimentary  science.  They  sent  forth 
enthusiastic  proselytes  to  teach  and  preach  ;  they  founded 
monastic  schools  of  the  prophets  ;  they  coerced  warlike 
monarchs  by  spiritual  terrors,  or  won  them  to  theoretical 
recognition  of  the  Gospel  precepts  by  the  promise  of 
everlasting  bliss  ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  shelter  of  a 
dominant  Church  they  offered  some  sort  of  refuge  to  the 
helpless  and  oppressed.  There  were  the  saintly  ad¬ 
venturers,  who  instituted  that  right  of  sanctuary  which 
from  an  inexpressible  blessing  grew  to  be  an  intolerable 
abuse.  Nor,  although  austere  in  their  principles  and 
unflinching  in  their  faith,  did  they  neglect  the  lighter 
and  more  graceful  arts.  The  enamelling  of  church 
vessels  and  the  illumination  of  manuscripts  and  missals, 
all  served  for  the  glorification  of  the  Gospel.  And 
among  the  striking  photographs  of  rich  ecclesiastical 
architecture  which  adorn  the  pages  of  this  volume  are 
many  illustrations  of  the  curiosities  and  rarities  of 
mediaeval  art  that  lie  neglected  in  provincial  cathedrals 
or  museums.  The  title  of  the  book  is  somewhat  of  a 
misnomer.  Many  of  the  most  interesting  sites  which 
were  visited  in  France  are  no  longer  hidden  in  forests  ; 
and  not  the  least  noteworthy  and  suggestive  of  Miss 
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Stokes’s  investigations  embrace  the  wild  districts  in 
Western  Island,  whence  the  saints  whom  she  celebrates 

set  forth  on  their  missions.  _ 

Mr.  Augustus  Hare  is  fortunate  in  having  struck  out 
a  line  of  his  own  which  gives  him  a  pleasurable  object 
in  life  and  which  is  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  his  travel¬ 
ling  countrymen.  His  volumes  approximate  more  to 
the  ordinary  guide  than  they  used  to  do,  and  they  are 
all  the  better  for  that.  But  they  are  intended  less  for 
the  flying  tourist  than  for  the  dilettante  of.  cultivated 
tastes  who  enjoys  ample  leisure.  They  stimulate  to 
study  or  pander  to  indolence,  as  the  case  may  be,  by 
giving  seductive  quotations  from  the  best  books  of 
reference.  Thus  in  “Through  Brittany  ”  we  are  re¬ 
minded,  if  we  need  the  reminder,  that  the  introduction 
to  Michelet’s  “  History  of  France  ”  is  one  of  the.  most 
picturesque  and  graphic  pieces  of  descriptive  writing  in 
the  French  language.  We  have  frequent,  extracts  from 
the  “  Derniers  Bretons,”  a  work  that  Fmile  Souvestre, 
drawing  from  the  fund  of  his  personal  and  patriotic 
reminiscences,  made  a  treasury  of  old  Breton  legenc  s 
and  superstitions.  And  for  the  superstitions  of  the 
Breton,  as  well  as  for  his  devotional  spirit.,  Montalem- 
bert  and  Chateaubriand  are  both  pressed  into  service. 
To  the  Englishman,  Brittany  and  Normandy  are  the 
most  interesting  provinces  of  France.  They  abound  in 
castles,  churches  and  ruined  abbeys,  in  the  most 
romantic  streams,  in  the  most  savage  forest  scenery, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  historical  associations  which 
are  interwoven  with  early  English  history.  These 
various  attractions  will  always  remain.  But  Mr.  Hare 
reminds  us  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years 
the  primitive  costumes  and  customs  of  Brittany  have 
well-nigh  disappeared  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we 
gather  from  his  frequent  commendation  of  the  inns  that 
the  tourist  who  loves  his  comforts  may  find  consolation 
for  the  vanishing  of  the  picturesque.  Mr.  Hare  is  to 
be  praised  for  an  unusual  gift  of  proportion  and  perspec¬ 
tive.  While  for  the  most  part,  his  remarks  must 
necessarily  be  succinct,  he  very  wisely  deals  at  greater 
length  with  such  world-renowned  Minsters  as  those  of 
Rouen  and  Chartres,  or  with  such  nurseries  of  religious 
life  as  the  Abbeys  of  Bee  and  Port  Royal.  Nor  need,  we 
add  that  the  pages  are  brightened  as  usual  by  a  variety 

of  cleverly  sketched  vignettes. 

In  his  “  Appenzell,”  the  Consul-General  of  the  United 
States  has  put  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Cantons  under 
a  microscope.  Apparently,  Appenzell  has  been  a  favourite 
residence  of  his  for  the  villeggiatura  ;  he  has  thoroughly 
informed  himself  as  to  everything  connected  with  the  little 
community, and  the  monograph  is  exhaustive.  The  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  biggest  republic  on  earth  has  a  natural 
sympathy  with  republican  institutions.  He  tells  of  the 
mountaineers’ struggles  for  liberty;  of  the  series  of  little 
wars,  revolts,  and  emeutes  in  which  they  shook  them¬ 
selves  free  from  theyokeoftheprincely  abbots  of  St.  Gall  ; 
of  leagues  of  amity  and  bitter  feuds  with  their  Swiss 
neighbours;  and  of  the  process  of  gravitation  by 
which  they  were  finally  drawn  into  the  Swiss  Federa- 
tion.  One  peculiarity  in  Appenzell  is  that,  small  though 
the  Canton  may  be,  it  has  nevertheless  been  always 
subdivided.  Ausser-Rhoden  is  Catholic,  and  Inner- 
Rhoden,  which  is  Protestant,  only  covers  a  superficies 
of  sixty  square  miles.  Consequently  their  political  and 
religious  inclinations  have  often  clashed.  But  when 
they  joined  their  forces  to  repel  invasion,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  causes  to  which  the  sturdy  Swiss 
highlanders  are  indebted  for  their  independence.  Their 
rugged  mountains  did  not  tempt  foreign  cupidity  ,  only 
small  local  armies,  for  the  most  part,  were  mustered 
against  them  ;  and  defiles  almost  impenetrable  were  the 
sole  approaches  to  virtually  impregnable  natural  for¬ 
tresses.  Mr.  Richman  represents  the  tiny  Canton 
as  an  ideal  pastoral  paradise  for  the  contented 
spirit  and  the  untravelled  native.  There  are  no  rich 
and  very  few  poor.  The  expenses  of  administration. are 
exceedingly  moderate,  as  the  Landamman  only  receives 
forty  dollars  a  year.  That  high  office  may  be  supposed 
to  be  partly  honorary ;  but  the  best  paid  of  his  professional 
subordinates  has  only  two  hundred  dollars  for  salary. 
A  prime  cow  fetches  nearly  as  much.  The  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants,  such  as  it  is,  is  in  their  cattle  and  goats  ; 
the  chief  export  trade  is  in  cheeses  ;  and  manufactures 
are  mainly  represented  by  the  hand-embroidery,  in  which 


the  women  have  always  excelled.  The  climate  is 
equable  and  on  the  average  comparatively  temperate ,  the 
people  generally  die  of  old  age,  and  medical  skill  must 
be  at  a  discount,  for  the  doctor’s  ordinary  fee  is  from 
ninepence  to  eighteenpence. 

Lord  Cavan’s  little  book,  with  its  practical  notes, 
must  prove  exceedingly  useful  to  the  yachtsman  in  the 
Mediterranean.  He  has  no  love  for  the  storm-tossed 
Bay  of  Biscay,  or  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  and  with  his  party 
of  four  young  ladies  he  joined  his  yacht  at  Gibraltar. 
He  considers  the  Roseneath,  of  200  tons,  “  the  best  sea- 
boat  afloat.”  Zealous  cyclist  as  he  may  be,  he  or  the 
ladies  were  apparently  more  successful  with  the  camera. 
The  letterpress  is  succinct,  but  the  volume  is  enriched 
with  a  profusion  of  admirable  and  effective  photographs. 
We  see  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  or  the  Monte  Pelligno 
looming  in  the  distance  through  the  haze  ,  there,  aie 
views  of  the  entrances  to  the  ports,  and  of  the  lively 
scenes  in  the  harbours  ;  of  the  riverine  cities  with  their 
picturesque  backgrounds  ;  of  the  beauties  of  the  semi- 
tropical  African  coast  and  the  balmy  Ionian  Isles  ;  of 
the  antiquities  of  Athens,  Pmstum,  and  Pompeii.  Lord 
Cavan  pronounces  Biserta  the  finest  harbour  in 
the  world.  He  gives  the  prices  of  coal,  water 
and  provisions  at  the  various  places  where  he 
touched,  with  valuable  hints  as  to  pilotage  and  towing. 
He  grumbles,  as  a  Briton  is  bound  to  grumble,  at  the 
shameless  venality  of  Spanish  and  Italian  custom-house 
officials,  and  he  complains  with  reason  of  the  exorbitant 
import  dues  at  Corfu,  which  must  effectually  kill  all 
foreign  trade.  As  for  cycling,  the  duties  on  disembark¬ 
ing  machines  differ  greatly  at  different  ports.  It  is  of 
the  less  consequence  since,  as  we  are  told,  bicyles  may  be 
bought  or  hired  anywhere.  But  we  gather  from  the 
book,  as  indeed  we  should  have  expected,  that  unless 
the  cyclist  is  an  enthusiast  like  Lord  Cavan,  it  would 
be  wise  to  leave  his  machine  at  home.  Roughly  paved 
suburban  streets  and  rugged  roads  running  over  the 
steep  spurs  of  the  Sierras  and  the  Apennines  are 
unfavourable  to  smooth  and  swift  locomotion,  and 
they  must  be  terribly  trying  to  the  most  angelic 
temper.  Lord  Cavan’s  volume  is  well  worth  reading  ; 
it  is  both  interesting  and  practically  useful. 


FICTION. 

“A  Hard  Woman.”  By  Violet  Hunt.  London: 

Chapman  &  Hall.  1895. 

“The  Coming  of  Theodora.  By  Eliza  Orne  White. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  1895* 

“  A  HARD  Woman”  would  be  a  wonderfully  clever 
book  from  most  women  writers,  but  its  cleverness 
simply  justifies  our  expectation  of  Miss  Violet  Hunt. 
The  heroine  is  really  brilliantly  drawn,  and  drawn  with 
a  vivid  malignity  that  is  keenly  enjoyable.  .  The  form  of 
the  book— an  interlacing  of  “scenes,”  which  are  either 
narrative,  or  formal  or  informal  dialogue — though 
evidently  experimental,  is  a  huge  improvement  on  the 
conventional  division  into  chapters.  The  weak  part  of 
the  story  is  the  treatment  of  the  heroine’s  foil,  Neville, 
a  doll  of  the  cheapest  description,  a  model  who  becomes 
an  actress  “  unbeknownst,’  and  on  a  first  night  aston¬ 
ishes  the  man  she  loves.  It  is  a  situation,  you  can 
scarcely  open  a  penny  novelette  without  coming  upon, 
and  one  that  Miss  Violet  Hunt  might  certainly  have 
spared  us.  But  we  bear  with  her  saint’s  perfections 
and  triumphs  willingly  enough  for  the  sake  of  her 
sinner’s  excellence.  Mrs.  Munday  would  redeem  a 
Lowther  Arcadeful  of  virtuous  heroines.  Her  vanity, 
vulgarity,  infidelity,  and  disasters  are  all  perfectly  human 
and  credible,  and  you  never  forget,  even  when  she  is. at 
her  worst,  that  she  is  a  living  creature  capable  of  pain. 
The  “  Anne”  of  “John  Oliver  Hobbes,”  in  many  respects 
a  similar  character  and  with  a  similar  doll  foil,  suffers 
in  comparison,  for  Miss  Violet  Hunt’s  outlook  is.  alto¬ 
gether  broader  and  more  human.  “  The  Coming  ot 
Theodora,”  too,  is  excellent  reading,  a  brilliantly  written 
account  of  the  raid  of  a  tidy,  energetic  sister-in-law  upon 
a  thoughtless,  happyhousehold,  and  the  delicate  attempts 
of  her  brother  and  his  wife  to  marry  her  off  or  other¬ 
wise  relieve  themselves  of  the  undesirable  benefit  of  her 
assistance. 
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CHRONICLE. 

'yt/'HATEVER  may  be  thought  or  said  of  Lord 
V  Salisbury’s  speech  at  the  Guildhall  on  Saturday 
evening  last  week,  it  is  certain  that  its  effect  has  been 
extraordinarily  widespread  and  beneficial.  It  has  re¬ 
established  public  confidence  on  the  principal  European 
Exchanges,  and  it  has  made  his  own  countrymen  feel 
that  anything  that  has  been  lost  by  British  diplomacvin 
the  past  may  be  regained  by  British  diplomacy  in  'the 

not  ?!S4^nt  fu*ure:  Jt  wa?  ffenerally  felt,  however,  and 
the  Times,  with  rare  independence,  made  itself  the 
mouthpiece  of  this  feeling,  that  Lord  Salisbury  under¬ 
rated  the  difficulties  which  British  diplomacy  will  have 
to  overcome  in  the  Farther  East.  “  Our  prestige  and 
our  commercial  interests,”  as  the  “Times”  puts  it, 
have  both  suffered  in  the  diplomatic  campaign  which 
followed  the  late  war.  Lord  Salisbury  seems  to 
have  been  astonished  by  “  the  extraordinary  sensation  ” 
which  was  produced  by  the  famous  Hong  Kong  telegram  ; 
he  thinks  “we  foreshorten  time  and  distance.”  But 
that  is  surely  a  good  fault,  when  both  our  prestige  and 
our  interests  are  at  stake. 

While  this  part  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  speech  was 
subjected,  we  think  deservedly,  to  a  certain  amount  of 
criticism,  all  that  he  said  about  the  Sultan  and  Armenia 
was  received  with  enthusiasm.  And  this  attitude  of 
approbation  has  survived  a  period  of  calm  reflection. 
We  attribute  the  public  approval  to  the  fact  that  Lord 
Salisbury,  for  perhaps  the  first  time  in  his  life,  took  a 
high  ethical  position  in  speaking  of  matters  of  public 
policy.  “  Above  all  treaties  and  above  all  combinations 
of  external  powers,  ‘the  nature  of  things,’  if  you  please 
or  ‘the  providence  of  God,’  if  you  please  to  put  it  so’ 
has  determined  that  persistent  and  constant  misgovern- 
ment  must  lead  the  Government  which  follows  it  to  its 

do°im'”  IS  the  sort  lofty  generalization  which 

made  Mr.  Gladstone  so  popular,  and  we  confess  that  it 
pleases  us  better  than  the  talk  of  “  foreshortening  ” 
which  is  not  calculated  either  to  console  or  reassure. 

1  ^yhen  Lord  Salisbury  left  the  high  ground  of 
•■Hhics  and  went  on  to  declare  that  “the  Bowers  are 
I  horoughly  resolved  to  act  together  upon  everything  that 
■  roncerns  the  Ottoman  Empire,”  that  the  concert  of 
I  iurope  was  perfect,  and  that  he  saw  no  prospect  that  any 
,ne  Power  would  “  try  to  settle  the  matter  in  its  own 
nanner,”  his  audience  responded  with  rounds  of  cheers 
o  what  seemed  a  business-like  statement.  The 
text  day  the  papers  agreed  that  these  declarations  were 
nghly  reassuring  and  praised  Lord  Salisbury  for  tact 
ind  judgment.  We  do  not  say  that  he  did  not  deserve 
hese  eulogies  and  even  more,  but  we  must  point 
>ut  that  this  part  of  his  speech  does  not  seem  to  us  to 


have  deserved  the  praise  it  received.  If  we  mistake 
not.  Lord  Salisbury  fell  into  a  curious  discrepancy 
with  his  own  reassurring  phrases.  He  told  about  the 
demands  of  the  three  Ambassadors  in  May,  and 
then  went  on  to  acknowledge  that  he  did  '“offer 
in  conversation  ...  a  substitute  for  the  demands 
of  the  three  Ambassadors.”  And  if  Lord  Salisbury 
did  this,  perhaps  the  Russian  Ambassador  did  i't 
also;  but  if  only  one  Power  did  it,  what  becomes  of 
his  statement  that  no  Power  would  try  “  to  settle  the 
matter  in  its  own  manner”?  Again,  Lord  Salisbury 
asserted  that  the  demands  of  the  three  Ambassadors  in 
May  last  have  been  substantially  accepted  by  the  Sultan”- 
and  explicitly,  he  repeats,  “he  [the  Sultanl  gave  us 
all  we  wanted.”  But  if  this  be  so,  what  becomes  of  the 
phrase  that  “persistent  and  constant  misgovernment 
must  lead  the  Government  which  follows  it  to  its  doom 
Is  it  wise  then  to  admonish  a  ruler  who  grants  all  our 
demands?  We  must  confess  that  this  speech  of  Lord 
Salisbury  has  puzzled  us,  and  yet  its  effect  has  been 
beneficial  and  reassuring.  Perhaps  the  public  wanted 
to  be  reassured. 

In  his  short  speech  at  the  Guildhall  banquet,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  glanced  obliquely  and  good-humouredly 
at  an  article  which  appeared  in  our  columns  on  the 
superannuation  of  the  Judges.  We  are  delighted  to 
learn  from  so  high  an  authority  that  our  criticisms  of 
the  bench  have,  partially  at  all  events,  attained  their 
end,  and  that  before  another  year  has  passed  some  of 
the  older  Judges  will  retire.  But  we  must  repeat  our 
conviction  that  the  retirement  of  highly  paid  public 
servants,  whose  efficiency  must  largely  be  a  quesfion  of 
their  age,  ought  not  to  depend  upon  their  own  pleasure, 
or  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  but  should  be  regu- 
lated  by  statute,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Givil  Service.  We  quite  agree  with  Lord  Russell 
that  critics  should  bring  to  their  task  “some  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  subject,”  and  we  are  rejoiced  that  so 
high  an  authority  finds  no  fault  with  our  facts.  But 
when  he^  tells  us  that  “the  Judges  have  to  be  silent 
listeners  to  our  criticism,  he  astounds  us.  Mr.  Justice 
Hawkins  constantly  replies  from  the  bench  to  Press 
criticism,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  himself  is  a 
standing  refutation  of  the  assertion. 

.  ‘  Success,”  said  Gordon  in  his  diary,  “makes  men 

hard  on  their  fellows;  misfortune  softens  them.”  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  been  the  most  successful  of  men,  and 
lie  is  rather  hard  on  the  applicants  for  colonial  appoint¬ 
ments.  Of  course  it  is  true,  in  a  sense,  that  the  gentle- 
men  who  apply  to  him  for  posts  in  the  colonial  service 
have  failed  in  other  walks  of  life,”  because  a  man  does 
not  exchange  London  for  exile  and  fourth-rate  colonial 
society  at  a  mature  age,  unless  he  has  failed  to  get  (  n 
here.  But  the  whole  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech  at  the 
Imperial  Institute  was  in  wretched  taste.  It  is  extraordi- 
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ra-y  how  so  clever  a  mao 

J.™*  tn^  ESthe  bun'e"„d  of  cats,  and 

LTfTequeSly had' 4  election  expenses  Pa,d. 


Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  all 
it  was  largely  owing  to  the  x ’  .  .  tbe  position  to 

very  “failures”  he  sneers  at,  that  hew  in  t^  P  tly 

dispense  the  lucrative  pa  ro  eg  »  colonial 

reserves  for  Liberal' Unionists ^  “Stroke  of  a  sin- 

candidates  was  not  tic  on  y  chamberlain  enumerated 
gularly  tackless  speech.  Mr  ^amben  (<  man 

the  qualifications  “^^“fand  good  social  standing 
ought  to  have  high  character  a  &  ^  he  ghould 

He  should  have  a  large  exp®” • ;onal  intelligence,  and  an 
have  tact  and  discretion,  ex  P*  proceeded  to  toast 

attractive  personality.  And  . .  ,  bom  he  had  just 
the  health  of  Colonel  Gerard  Smith,  wh  ™  Colinel 

appointed  to  i  but  that  he 

Smith  may  have  an  attract  p  or  exceptional  intelli- 

has  a  large  experience  of  affairs  or  ex  P  never 

gence,  we  take  the  liberty  of  Jb  fi  d  he  is 

been  heard  of  before  m  Engltsh pubhc  We. 
a  Liberal  Unionist,  and,  as  Ur.  jonnsu 
“there’s  an  end  on’t.” 


declaration  on  behalf 

SrLl,  the ££*  “ 

establish  a  national  system  of  pug“  e“™ 5?)  Xylite 
tion  which  shall  ^  ^Sall°elementary  schools,  satisfying 
out  of  the  public  fun  <  secular  education 

the  Education  Depar  m  >  ,  ,  frankly  recognize 

given  to  the  people;  and  ,  shoe  d  (e  frank^  ^ 

the  right  own  religion,  without 

educated  in  scnoois  .  „,.pcpnt  nrivation  and 

thereby  incurring, ,f  ^dom  and  justice  of  these  two 
pecuniary  penalty.  1  ne  w  £.r„rcelv  be  disputed, 

ZXt  r|  2 

disabilities  must  be  tpateOj 

'f^r-rel.  onlyt  the  Interests  of  the  general  body| 
of  ratepayers. 


The  correspondence  between^th^  ^  salary  of 

the  Government  of  ou  extremely  discreditable 

the  Governor  strikes  us  a |k  ^  ^  months-  leave, 
to  the  colony.  Lord  Ki  ;ce  divided  his  salary 

and  according  to  the  rue  Governor,  whom  he  left 

for that period .with 1  the Achn§  b  ^  ^  tQ  giye 

in  his  place.  The  colo  y  y  on  leave.  Upon  his 
his  share  of  the  salary  "henhe  wr Secretary  of  State  to 

de-camp  out  ot  his  saia  y  that  the  Governor 

proceeded  unjustifiably  to  demand  tnaI  L  de.Camp 

Should  appoint  his  private  seyetaryeandmdeR^camp 

from  gentlemen  in 'the  c olo  ! -•  „  proposal  that 

saintly3 Governor fon  a  reduced  allowance,  who  objects 
to  balls  and  races. 


modern  Irish  Nationalists  get  their  political 
T  ,  11  q  their  financial  support  from  America 

methods  as  well  as  t  week  must  be  more  or 

-  cal 

malignity  of  person  ,  ’  decency  fair-play  and 

such  abstractions  as  truthfulness,  c iecenc^i ^  p  J 

the  rest,  and  the  open  employment  of V*1*™™  all 

to  vote  .d^n  fP°sPtrSeS  between  rfval  American 
characteristic  ot  str  g&  machine”  The  native 

■•bosses  ” .  for  Srish-A^ftans 

Amertcan  is .fond ^of b®— S  savage  hases  „f  hts 

are  responsible  tor  tnese  veil  „  Irish  immi- 

politics,  but  that  is  hard'ytheca  •  lb 

grants  were  merely  sw.lt  m  udap'mg  them^ 

conditions  of  partisan  warfare  whtch 

prevalent  in  them  new .  home^  »ey  should  become 

for  politics,  it  was  o  _  y  dpVeloo  it  on  improved 

specialists  in  the  b“smpar’nell  took  a  leaf  here  and  there 

Hibernian  lines.  •  deeenerate  organization  of 

out  of  their  book  The  degenenue  hecQmQ  a 

which  Mr.  McCarthy  is  e  g  c  ^  Tim  Healy 

mere  cheap  edit- >  <* T— capac/y 

turned  hiS  ot  t,  fer 

&s  genius  is  strictly  of  the  Ishmaehte  order. 


Tin  PnrctV  cDeech  on  Wednesday  was  most 
.  Sir  J.° hn  Th  Vice-President  of  the  Council  is  prac- 
Ivafwth^ MiSter  of  Education,  and  Sir  John  Gorst 
quickly  showed  that  he  had  realized 

modern°senthnent  that  we  have 

mendation  for  what  he  sa  .  he  of  full  and 

the  Government  is  n  o  *  system  of  standard 

half-timers,  and  to  .  abolish  t  >  rom;sing  chil- 
exemptions,  which  picks  out  rhild  labour.”  The 

dren  lo  be  the  earliest  ?al;r‘«c=t*  that  Sk  John  Gorst 
mere  phrasing  of  this  fact  sho  1  spirit 

tion  of  the  little  ones.  Board  schoois  are  to  be 

thormer  quest, on  of  wh  h  ^  (he  Vol  nta,y 

asststed  by  the  bta  d  himself  definitely  m 

schools,  Sir  John  Gorst  pronou  „  We  have  to 

favour  of  Voluntary  sch.°P1^ V^fntarv  schools  in  town 

devise  the  means  by  which  Voluntary  school  m 

education. 


Of  Bristol  on  Wednesday W  1  {  his  memory 

established  for  the  purpo  P  Thg  Do]pkin  (Con- 

and  emulating  his  bei^d  ^  Michael  Hicks  Beach  to 

servative)  Society  increase  their  fervour  by  a 

improve  the  occasior  a  (Llberal)  Society  could 

political  speech,  and  the  Anc  t  to  cheer  their 

not  do  less  than  ^e^f;Vdolnhlm  seemS  to  us  the  better 

drooping  spirits.  T  P  relieved  more  than  1500 

Society  of  the  two.  It  has  relieve  last  year, 

aged  and  indigent  personf?rp<f  „nd&„roViding  various! 
while  appeal  lo  bf  an  alto- 

annuities.  The  An  itself  with  supporting 

gather  smaller  afTa.r,  contenUng  ,ed  ^^Cantl 

Cadmus  'the  speech^of 

of°SifMTchSad  Sicks  Beach  to  the  larger  Society. 


n, 


rim  very  dav  when  Sir  John  Gorst  made  this 


Sir  Michael  Hicks  Bewh  1 took  more  thw  «J 
tell  his  hearers  that  the  Budge  pg  some  <<  pan; 

large  surplus,  and  that  ou  o  a^riculture.  f 

tivfs  ”  would  be  adrmmstered  to 

promised  to  change  p®rtal  ared  with  other  interes 

“  is  unfairly  dealt  with  a^  P  Hicks  Beach  evident 

of  the  country.  bir  rates.  By  a  curioi 

rPfPrred  to  the  pressure  of  the  local  rates.  > 
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coincidence  Mr.  Asquith  discussed  ttc 
■greater  length.  He  showed  d  *  Very  ^uestl'°n  at 
way  rate  were  substant  -,l„i  th  4  the  poor-rate  and  high- 
protection  was  abolished  •  thatTn"  *  ^  the  timevvben 

rate  particularly,  whicIHs  themnsJ  .respect  to  the  poor- 
«pon  rural  land,  “  the  net  bur  1  .lmPortant  of  the  rates 
one  half  of  what  it  „as !jn‘ 's"?‘  much  more  than 
■rates  have  been  imposed  th a  d  "  1  U!ce  *hat  date  new 
school  rate-butThese  raTes  f-  J?  rate  a"d  the 

and  Wales  for  more  than  fn  ‘  coVnt  m  England 
Taking  into  consideration  the  1-  Irpenfe  ln  the  pound. 
Imperial  Exchequer  to  the  relfeV^f^ ventions  from  the 
Asquith  asserts  that  the  possible  -°  n—1  rates’  Mr- 
>ng  from  an  equitable  re-adiustm  a  Pa]hatives  ”  result- 
of  taxation  “  would  makeJ  Dr nJ"  «f  th,e  whole  burden 
suficant  difference”  to  the  agficultuS  m°St  insig 
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Member,  with  whom  he  was  chair  °  ”>  Conservative 
seemed  to  him  to  persistently hatting,  that  the  Tories 
Hicks  Beach.  “He  is  ;ly  undervalue  Sir  Michael 

G  ladstone,  in  his  deep  tones  °fP?0n’”  said  Mr. 

the  House  of  Commons  whom  I  ha  7°f  ?6  bestJeaders  of 
truth,  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beaih  has k?OWn-’’  And>  in 

■ceremoniously  treated  bythe  Cnn,  rather  un' 

been  made  leader  of  h  fin  f  ‘Ves’ for-  havi"? 

Northcote's  elevation  to  he  peerage  h"  S,V  Staffor3 
one  side  after  the  election  foTJS  i  pushed  011 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  ,  Vl6  to  make  vvay  for 
•leadersh  ipwasgiven^st^Mr  w'r'q  res^ned^  the 
to  Mr.  Balfour  It  k  .  H‘  Smith  and  then 

Randolph’s  resignation  sfr  M‘  7  I*16,  of  Lord 
health  was  not  good  and  hit  I'.cbaeI  Hicks  Beach’s 

V  ISlu-°^  t0  h'S  heMth,  however  °blft  ’f  h‘m  trouble- 
r  M,Chael  °"’es  his  deprivatio’n  of  ,h°e  ieadSp"  ‘hat 


JhrcimmftlStol't  reP,,'?d  the  effect 

or  some  reliable  representative  P  *  °i"e  of  theIr  members, 
immediately  after  foe  race  and  "to  °lf  ^  °l  Cach  yacht 

re-measured  if  possible  thaf  •  haVe  both  vessels 

Possible,  then  E" the*  **  Were^! 

their  representatives,  should  f  *he  Committee,  or 

FhehVeSle,S  Until  they  were  mSsnl^^  char£e  of 
F,sh  on  board  the  Committee  bnnf “  d‘  ’  *  1  Put  Mr. 
race-  •  •  •  Nomembe«  o“  ™Jre  ““^tely  after  the 

mittee  were  placed  in  charm/np e"tatlves  °f  the  Com¬ 
as  I  had  requested.  ‘  Borh'  re-measurement 
on  the  following  day  S'und,  y£chtS  were  measured 
L.  W.L.  level  wfs  found  to  K  afteni°on’  when  their 
when  measured  on  the  Friday  the  same  as 

that  fact  affords  no  proof  hat  L  ^  obviously, 

not  exceeded  their  measured  l?"  b°th  of  them  had 
Saturday.”  measured  length  when  sailing  on 


Beach  did  lead  the^Houle'o/con  ’  ^  Michael  Hicks 
he  did  not,  and  never  could  kad^0"5  V6ry  Wel1  :  but 
]?.  P°sslb,y  no  Minister  who  is  so  i’  °*T”  ?3rty’  There 
disliked  as  the  Chancellor  of  thep”?  7’  bUt  cordia,,y. 
very  simple  reason  ;  while  he  is  CxchecIuer>  and  for  a 
opponents,  he  is  contemn!  ,  courtesy  itself  to  his 
because  he  thinks  their  onl  ^  rUde  t0  his  own  party 

is  the  pink  of  pohtermss  whell  oillp  1  ‘°  SUPP°rt 

at  is  only  in  the  privacy  of  the  fohh-  T  In  tbe House: 
see  hat  be  regards  cStidsm  as  an ^  he  l6ts  you 
a  clear,  cold,  logical  speaker  M  Cnce’  He  is 
eloquence,  and  failing-  s.eldom  attempting 

excellent  judgment  fn  r  hc  does  »’  bl‘t  he  has 

Randolph  Chichill\vls  iTary>  l886<  when  Lord 
r  r‘  GIadstone  attacked  him  in  th^d  State  for  India, 

for  spending  m0ney  on  Z  R  b  ®  °n  the  addre^ 
obtaining  the  previous  san^on' TT  witho^ 

Gad,  I  have  the  old  man  on  toast  ”f  ?r,lament-  “  By 
to  Hicks  Beach,  “  he  has  dnnffl’  vhlsPered  Churchill 
Shall  Igive  it  him  now,  orwal^lH^nf m?  ‘hi^  himself. 
resolution  ?”  «  Give  it  him now  ”  * ntr°duce  my  financial 
‘.you  may  never  move  yo^Z’nuT™^  Sh  Michael, 

mght  the  Conservative  Governmin  ?»’  7^  Very  next 
a  certain  Mr.  Jesse  Colling"  ”  3S  tUrncd  out  b>’ 


by  asserting,  Is  somTpLpIeTn  New  Y  1  char^e  as  tb!s 

ll}S  to  the  “  Times’  ”  £0^500,^  ^  a?Sert  Record- 
sixteen  tons  to  sink  Defended  four  b!  h  l  ^  U  W°ald  take 
her  length  by  a  foot ;  still  mor-  -  /  ^  lef’.and  s°  increase 
a-s  some  Americans  (again  accord  7  ‘S  7  f°  declare* 

correspondent)  declare  that ?  1°  tbe  “Times’” 

would  be  to  diminish  her  speed this  way 
ments  were  true— and  the^ast’  LVe"  lf  these  state- 

improbable-they  constitute  no  ,10n  Js  distmctly 

ravens  charge.  There  can  bP  nSVJer  to  Lord  Dun- 
American  owner  made  such  an  a 77  that  had  aa 

of  the  committee  of  any  British  v  t0  a  member 

any  British  vessel,  the  British  yacht.c,ub  in  regard  to 

taken  the  matter  most  seriously  ,  Tmitt,ee  Would  have 

at  once  to  the  American’s  request'f  VV°U  d  haVG  acceded 
measurement  under  impartiaUunp  f< -r.an  ,mmediate  re- 
is  so  plain  ;  the  duty  XeComm  ™-”-  The  matter 
that  vye  find  it  almost  impossible  t 1S  S°  lmPerative, 
raven  s  statement  of  the  case  Lord  Dl1”- 

course,  soon  be  settled  Th’  Mo  ^  dlsPute  will,  of 
have  called  a  meeting for  York  Vacht  Club 

soon  have  their  answer  to  this  mmr  ^ ext-  and  we  shall 
for  unadvised,  charge.  improvable,  and  there- 


"•hich  induced '  Cord’  Dlnravf"'^  "lth  lhc  'ooling-, 
ortnary  statement  conceS  the°  1PUWi^  ‘.he  =atrl 
which  appeared  in  the  “  Times  ”of  S  r?er'C!l  CuP  races 
ber-  In  connection  with  theLf  Safturday»  9  Novem- 
what  is  practically  a  charS he  makes 
efender  s  captain  and  crew  ff  nof  ch?atln^  against 
owners,  and  in  this  connect  on  °7agamst  °efend cr’s 
Committee  of  negligence  7  7,  reuses  the  Cup 
result  amounted  to  conniv-m  -e  etSnesS’  wbich  «n  the 
serious  accusations  could  possibly ^je  ^7'  N°  more 
Dun  raven  makes  them  with  •  *  made,  and  Lord 

declares  that  before  the  rare  umstantial  care.  Ile 

whole  case  ”  to  Mr .  he  “sta,cd  the 

New  York  Yacht  Club  r  •  tbe  member  of  the 
Vo.kyric  ns  D,f™drt™^ "f  ^ 

F‘sb  he  was  positivclv  certain  thi  n  V  h2‘  he  toId  Mr. 
at  least  a  foot  beyond  her  nmn7  Pefender was  sailing 
requested  Mr.  Fish  “  to  ,X  7^  ’  ^  that 
tumty  of  mentioning  the  m  uter  ,  W.,car,!est  oppor- 
Lord  Dunraven  goes  on  :  “Mr  p-,  the  Committee.” 

•  fish  asked  me  what 


tbe  mistake  will6 C  fo®nd  toeTeS  h°t  US  probable  tba 

raven  and  Mr.  Fish.  perhais  fU  TV?  L°rd  Dun 
not  make  his  charge  so  d  '  L°!:d  Dunraven  die 

now  stands  when  written  Jl  nfrh  ^  ^r.aveIY  as  it 

7benh  the  charge  so  seriously^  as^t  Flsh  did  not 
may  have  contented  himsplf  :.i  ‘  ’  7  Was  meant  ;  he 
that  Lord  Dunraven  wished  .!  the  C°mmittee 

while  suppressing  what  he  wo,  M  Y  7S  Measured 
Lord  Dunraven ’s  very  disao-rep  n°  doilbt  regard  as 

Precautions.  But  where”"  thc  7  f°r  invidmus 

he,  we  feel  certain  that  the  New  Y(  r, "p y  be.f°imd  to 
deal  with  the  matter  fairly  j!  '  k  Committee  will 
confess  that  neither  the  miter  b,y*  We  must 

Dunraven’s  statement  inclines  us  °  7^  °f  Lord 
surely  ought  not  to  h-m»  f  n  h>s  favour.  He 
of  bad  faith  and  fraud  u-'.l  11X6t  Up  serious  charges 
of  his  belief  that  on  ZToul  exp««»n 

yacht  Valkyrie  was  c„„  points  of  sailing  his 

fender.  ThL  ^  *°  ‘he  American®  De! 

statement  which  seems  tS  sw  LT'-”?  in  l,is 
of  impartiality.  In  regard  tn  ti Lhat,.h®  155  ^capable 
accompanying  stcamcrS  be  sav1’°  .l”,ndrance  ‘V  ‘ho 

that  whereas  the  ship  which  wa?hVl  •  .  Can  onIy  say 

got  much  the  worst  of  the  wS.  ^  '"i  °n  the  first  daV 
front  got  much  the  worst  of  it  on  °  P  W5ich  was  *n 
other  words,  he  asks  us  to  believe  7  77'^  day’”  ,a 
o°o  competing  excursion  si  that  tbe  captains  of 
sort  of  conspiracy  to  fov-  M  G  merst  catered  into  some 
<han  to  l)ePfendeyr  o®  th,  .VJf'’  VaM<>*  ™th™ 
passengers  were  ij  deiirou  '  fP'a,ns  <»«l  ‘heir 
winning  boat,  as  is  usually  the  c  isc^ cfomPan},",g  tile 
were  Simply  resolved  to  accomnanv  v.  n.  r;iccs.  hot 

Terence  to  their  own  sloon  m  •Ji  \  cilkyrie  in  pre- 

& ua  he  for  a  iS  crefi"  Wifl"  .*e£n. 

heen  winning,  at  least  «"d  !>ad  Valkyrie 

would  have  naturally  preferred  i  mencans  prevent 
their  own  vessel.  *  P  red  to  bs  near  Defender 
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Ann  SALISBURY,  in  his  Guildhall  speech,  ad- 
A-T  dressed  the  largest  and  most  deeply  interested 
audience  which,  perhaps,  any  responsible  statesman  has 
ever  spoken  to.  There  were  persons  eagerly  awa  t  j 
his  words  in  every  town  of  Europe,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
civilized  world.  All  the  events  of  a  troubled  week,  in 
which  each  succeeding  day  assailed  the  nerves  of  men 
already  distraught  with  the  difficulties  of  an  ugly  financia 
situation  with  fresh  threats  of  coming  war,  had  combined 
o tvest  his  appearance  at  the  historic  City  banqu* with 

exceptional  and  dramatic  importance.  The  anxious 

silence  and  the  grave  faces  of  the  Lord  Mayor  s  guests 
when  England’s  Prime  Minister  rose  to  his  feet  reflected 
tile  nervous  hope  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  for 

something  reassuring.  Lord  Salisbury  seems  to  have 

been  touched  by  the  consciousness  of  this  umversa 
solicitude.  He  put  aside  the  temptation,  always  so 
strong  within  him,  to  say  smart  things,  and  devoted 
himself  patientlv  to  the  task  of  discouraging  apprehen¬ 
sions  and  calming  the  perturbed  public  mind.  He  did 
it  admirably.  No  one  could  have  imagined  that  h 
possessed  such  a  satisfactory  bedside  manner. 

P  But  what  do  his  benevolently  meant  assurances  exactly 
come  to  3  The  six  Powers  are— or,  rather,  were  a  week 
t"o-acting  in  some  sort  of  accord  at  Constantinople. 
That  is,  or  was,  undoubtedly  a  thing  to  be  grateful  for. 

It  was  in  Lord  Salisbury’s  power  to  communicate  this  in¬ 
formation,  and  the  comments  of  the  entire  European  1  ress 
show  how  welcome  it  was.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
resources  at  the  command  of  Downing  Street,  it  is  not  in 
his  power  to  promise  that  this  accord  will  be  in  existence 
h„eTweek  o/next  month.  He  can  speak  with  authority 
about  nothing  but  the  immediate  present.  What  he 
says  of  the  future  can  represent  at  best  only  a  pious 

h°Th*e  complication  in  the  Levant  is  from  every  point  of 
view  a  most  difficult  one.  So  far  as  England  s  own 
interests  are  concerned,  we  are  in  an  altoget ffier '  better 
position  than  we  were  a  month  ago.  Then  we  were 
actin-  the  fool’s  part,  to  the  dismay  of  our  well-wishers 
and  The  indifferently  dissembled  joy  of  our  rivals  and 
foes.  Now  that  at  least  has  come  to  an  end.  We  have 
escaped  from  our  isolation,  and  have  succeeded  in  asso¬ 
ciating  our  friends  with  us  in  the  enterprise  to  which 
we  stand  committed.  It  is  a  comforting  thing  to  know 
that  we  are  no  longer  alore,  but  this  knowledge  does 
not  help  us  to  see  much  further  into  the  millstone  than 
be  o  "  If  we  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
the  Sultan  will  forthwith  submit  to  the  pressure  of  the 
six  Powers,  the  question  at  once  arises  why  he  did  not 
months  ago  yield  to  the  representations  of  the  three 
Powers  which  for  all  practical  purposes  represented 
quite  as  adequate  a  coercive  force.  The  obvious  answer 
£ that  he  found  reasons  to  believe  that  Russia  and 
France  were  not  acting  in  sincere  concert  with  England 
The  result  justifies  his  conviction  that  at  least  they  would 
not  proceed  together  to  the  point  of  common  action. 
We  may  take  it  now  as  demonstrated  that  this  was  the 
position  of  affairs  a  month  ago.  I  he  Franco- Russian 
combination  at  Constantinople  in  October  had  aims 
Xh  dashed  with  those  of  Great  Britain.  Have  these 
aims  ceased  to  exist  in  November?  The  advent  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  upon  the  scene  has,  of  course,  altered 
the  relative  balance  of  the  parties  involved,  but  that  it 
has  in  any  way  transformed  the  nature  of  the  issues  at 

^Uniay  well  be  credited  that  the  Governments  of  the 
six  great  Powers  are  all  equally  anxious  to  avoid  actua 
war*’  The  thought  of  a  European  conflict  has  been 
worked  up  by  modern  chemistry  and  metallurgical 
science  into  a  bogey  which  appals  every  one,  the  strong 
d  the  weak  alike.  But  the  problem  set  before  these 
Powers  contains  an  abnormal  and  wholly  eccentric 
element,  the  force  of  which  can  be  neither  estimated 
nor  controlled.  The  Ottoman  Empire  seems  to  have 
gone  mad.  From  the  innermost  mysterious  recesses  of 
the1  Sultan’s  palace,  away  out  to  the  remotest  corners  of 
desert  or  mountain  frontier,  everything  is  fantastic, 
topsy-turvy,  incomprehensible  to  the  Western  mind 
The  Turk  has  these  periodical  outbursts  of  unintelhgib 

ae  it  at  ion,  in  which  the  so-called  Christian  living  with 

hfm  iTa  queer  sort  of  state,  half  slave,  half  master, 


catches  the  contagion  of  his  fury,  and  the  two  turn  them 
habitation  into  a  temporary  pandemonium.  But  t 
present  outbreak  is  much  worse  than  anything  that  has 
gone  before.  The  dynastic  and  political  upheaval  at 

Constantinople  in  1876,  out  of  .wh‘cJV' G£ne_r_a*  Turkish 
and  his  Pan-Slavist  friends  contrived  the.Jfu**°'^turkn<re 
war  was  a  mere  local  flurry  compared  with  the  strange 
ferment  now  brewing  throughout  the  Sultan is ’  do™inion  ^ 

It  is  difficult  to  find  grounds  for  the  hope  that  tne 
dUrde  will  check  itself.  Indeed,  after  ‘he  expe„«ce 
of  the  past  year,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  such  a 
hope  deserves  to  be  entertained.  The  Turk  as  a  ruler  or 
other  people,  and  for  that  matter  of  himself,  has  bec°n^ 
a  nuisance  which  Europe  is  warranted  in  feeling  to  be 
intolerable.  This  latest  and  crowning  ma"'feS^  The 

his  impossibility  has  sufficed  to  convince  every  o  . 

hasty  gathering  of  armed  squadrons  in  the  Levant  would 

teemL?  tndicafe  .ha,  the  poputa  view  is  also  ^e  offlc.al 

Apparently  the  last  days  of  the  Turkish  Empire  are  at 

Xitan  agreement  of  the  six  Powers  upon  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  what  is  left  of  the  estate  of  the  Osmar*» 
conquerors  should  be  tabncveranriadministered  m  t  e 
interests  of  civilization,  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  pre 

liminary  step.  At  every  further  move  the en£arr 
rnents  surrounding  the  whole  business  must  increase. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  be  able  to  VrShteoS 

European  concert,  intent  upon  nothing  but  a  nghteou 

and  strictly  impartial  reclamation  of  the  Turk  s  waste 
and  debauched  inheritance,  for  the  general  good.  But 
we  do  „S  understand  that  the  Powers  collectively  mam- 
tain  nearly  three  millions  of  armed  men  in  a  state  ot 

at  the  mere  spectacle  of  six  Ambassadors  sitting  round 
M.  Cambon’s  table  instead  of  three. 


MR.  GERALD  BALFOUR’S  OPPORTUNITY  . 

D7  E  must  confess  to  having  followed  with  but  languid 
W  interest  the  record  of  the  week  s  faction-fight  1 
Dublin.  The  whole  thing  lacks  both  novelty  and 
importance.  Whichever  fraction  may  ultimately  succee 
in  canturingthe  “machine ’’-whether  the  surviving  rem¬ 
nants  to  be  called  Dillonite,  Healyite,  Sextomte,  or 
what  not— the  only  fact  of  moment  is  that,  as  a  serious 

political  force,  the  Irish  Parliamentary  P^XXod 
to  exist.  It  has  in  its  time  provided  us  with  a  &ood 
deal  of  interesting  newspaper  reading,  and  has  even  had 
its  tragic  moments  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  has  been  sin^c 
larly  barren  of  results.  To  have  carried  out  an  agrarian 

revolution  in  Ireland  and  a  parliamentary  revolution  at 
Westminster  is  a  great  achievement,  which  secures  a 
«r,Sn  immortality'for  Mr.  Parnell ;  but 
ends  and  the  collapse  that  has  followed  his  disappear 
anceVrom  the  scene"  was  after  all,  only  the  mev.  abU- 
slitrhtly  hastened.  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  there 

wifi  be  Irish  groups,  with  which  politicians  in  need  of 

votes  will  hav!  transactions  ;  but  there  will  be  no  Irish 
oartv  whose  leader  can  dictate  his  terms  as  Mr.  Parnell 
did  to  Mr  Gladstone  at  Hawarden  just  ten  years  ago. 
But  wc  have  no  wish  to  indulge  in  cheap  glorification 

f  rr'Ts  hat  hTpptntnrott 

Saitaretn  order  to  remind  the  Irish  Government  that  the 
politicians'  extremity  is  Ireland's . gSour"'  Alreadt 

the'ttfficiatstn  thanking  Heaven  that  they 

ate  weU  ridof  the  rogues,  are  preparing .  Jo .  go  comfort- 
ably  asleep  for  another  ten  years  or  so,  till  they  are  once 
more  rudely  awakened  in  the  usual  fashion  But  Mr 
Gerald’ Balfour  i^not,  we 

buttdsotvithou’tanytmbatrassmg 

on  Ireland.  All  this  is  in  his  favour,  and,  taken  togetne 
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can  take  the  advj  and  the  order?  of  "  ?  He 
and  groups  and  sections  a„H  •  ot  all  the  parties 
collectively  as  it  pleases^  him  them  sin*lv  or 

many  legions  •  he  can  n,  ?’  ^  15  the  master  of 

Cabinet,  for  in  the  inner  cird"  *teady  suPP°rt  in  the 
three  all-powerful  friends.  There  wVbe  ^  ^ 

as  must  soften  the  heart  even  ofT  fh  SUch 

Exchequer  ;  and  as  for  the  House  of  £hancelIor  of  the 
country,  the  man  who  for  the next L^mmoas  and  the 
to  start  an  Irish  debate  of  the  olTsoT  vTfbTl  a“en?pts 

?ee  alike  from  baad- 

Gerald1  Ik 

declining  years  what  Prince  R-  tl,Iour  will  have  for  his 
Alexander  of  Prom.ised  to  Prince 

When  we  say  that  Mr.  Balfour" can 

not  mea^merel'y  thatlhe  ^^Z 

exalt  his  friends.  We  mean  °n,his  enemies  and 

Ireland  an  impartial  Government  ^Thef^  m  ?  give 
vention  and  the  Presbyterian  1  h  .Landlords  Con- 
bodies  worthy  of  every  respect  •  £*.  -e/w  Assembly  are 
to  constitute  himself  the  organ  of  eVh^'  ^alfour  were 

committing  as  great  a  blunder  as  dfd  Mr’  llZZ  be 
when  he  placed  himself  at  tho  r  .  .  1  *r-  J°hn  Morley 
Federation  ;  and wUh  le s '  T f'°n  ofthc  National 
whereas  poor  Mr.  Morley  was  a  ho  T  T  'S  &  free  man> 
paid  for  by  his  masters  7  We  b°f‘d'slave,  bought  and 

the  Presbyterianst  noE  because  wra°?  elandl0rds  and 

any  unreasonable  demands  but  1  antlclPate  from  them 
religion  are  the  two  Irish questions ’“TL  the  knd  and 
on  which  the  great  agrarian  and  ’  th?y  are  matters 
tions  have  strong  feelings  and  Z°C  esiast.lca!  organiza- 
quite  natural  that  it  should  be  T^buTTT^5'  ^  is 
zations  cannot  be  expected  to  he  :  b  1  4,ese  organi- 
opinions  and  advice  are  to  he  Z  lmpartlaI>  and  their 
Mr.  Morley  came  ’to  grief  on  t>£  “m1111  res'™«on. 
religion,  and  so  will  Mr.  Gerald  Balf  em%°[land  and 
himself  to  become  a  partisan  d  Balfour.  lf  he  allows 
tenths  of  the  evils  of  Ireland  since  ?  -doctrinaire.  Nine- 
arisen  from  or  been  accent,.  J  f  lhe  V  nion  have  either 
policy  of  a  strong  man  was  chZv  T  jT*  fact  that  the 
folly  of  a  king.  Mr.  Pitt  had  6  and  distorted  by  the 
to  deal  with  ;  the  modern  st  how?ver>  only  one  king 
Mr.  Balfour’s  good  fortune  is  th^T”  ^  se.veral  millions, 
are  thinking  of  anything  rathe^  Than  Th™  ™*°narchs 

policy  in  Ireland.  *  than  thwarting  his 

courageouf  things  even  Tt  TTcoT  *?  d°  006  °r  tvvo 

abuse  from  his  own  side  ?  As  regards  ,SOime  ternp°rary 
at  any  rate,  he  should  have  no  hfsTtation  Th  quest,.on’ 
ment  of  roving  commissions  of  rent  fi  Phe  aPP°mt- 
a  necessary  evil  in  1881  but  ,t'fixers  may  have  been 
consent,  expensive  slow  jLre  *  tbey  are>  by  common 
both  landlord  and  tenant’  \  'C'Z’  ^  demoralizing  to 
the  interest  of  the ZltWator SfnStC??  Under  which  it  if  to 

depreciate  in  value  in  view  of  an  &  °W  TS  holding  to 
rent,  needs  no  comment  -  vet  th appr°achmg  revision  of 
Ireland  seems  to  Save  no  mo  T,  Z  Pertinent  m 
perpetuate  this  scandal  and  T  sh  b°pefal  ,dea  than  to 
judicial  lease  !  Some Tan Z  term  of  the 
the  landlord  is  to  be  shorn  T  TT*-0  tbe  ^and»  and  if 
all  means  let  it  be ^LnsSred ^t  ^  P°wef’  then  by 
tenant.  Many  thousands  nf  f  1  ^air  Price  to  the 
under  the  Ashbourne  Acts  ,h?Ve  already, 

owners,  and  the  purchase’ tarned  lnto  absolute 
over  ten  million  pounds  is  t0  the  amount  of 

Thirty  millions  by  the  State. 

under  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour’s  AcTbuTtb  ^  applied  for 
that  Act  was  elaborated  to  such  I  5®  machl'nery  of 
plexity  that  it  has  never  really  been  got ,°f  C°m' 
Experience  has  shown  that  half  the  tof  Work  at  all. 

counterchecks  then  invented  are  1  safe£uards  and 

Balfour  boldly  ignore^  the  h7;  r' •  Let  Mr.  Gerald 
Pundits  ;  let  him  simpliTv  th^  PJ-tt,ng  of  thc  legal 
with  the  assistance  of  the  T^easmiv  TlT’  Z  perhaPs* 
freely.  If  he  leaves  Ireland  with  Z  L  ’  /  ltt,e  more 
peasants  owning  their  own  land  h  °  •<ljn|dred  th°usand 
a  better  “garrison”  ,h!J,  d’  he  ^dl  have  provided 
James  or  CromweT  &ny  eVer  imported  bY  King 


iveview. 
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-■«  “dSic!E ed-a- 

to  deal  with  a  material  grievance  Tan’  T  ^  'S  easier 
mainly  sentimental  :  but  If  hT  cu  ^th  one  dlat  is 

majority  of  the  peopi;  desires  to  ha  T  °f  the  vast 

over  the  education  of  the  people  control 

majority  has  in  England  and  in  ^  5hurch  of  the 
loss  to  find  arguments  against  th^T1-^’  We  are  at  a 
be  no  tampering  with  Trinitv  r  if  Uni'  There  must 

the  strongTine^o  suit  weak  s^oT?eh  n°  diIutiag  of 

question  of  making  the  same  T  T  S but  if  k  is  a 
versity  College  as  is  made  to  I  n  ^  Catholic  Uni- 
of  the  same  recognition  he'  e  ^ueen  s  Colleges,  or 
Brothers’  schools  as  to  the  ^f  ^CCOI!ded  to  the  Christian 
Chief  Secretary  refuse?  There" may'bS00,'*’  h°"  can  a 
teacups  :  politicians  and  prefer?  rn’s  ln  local 

Undoubtedly  X’&T' 


OUR  FUTURE  WAR  OFFICE. 


THOffi”eedurifg  ,ho ^iahstfew,VebeeShheldba‘  ‘he  War 

ante^r^^dXcur6 ' 

■Ite  future  of  the  bS  Emptq  Tehe“T''Vhi^ 
publishing  with  regard  to  them  a  c  a  Imes  has  been 
by  “  Vetus,”  of  which  the  firsTeriT0^  SeHeS  °f  let^ 
volume  (published  by  Cassell  &  f  ^  c°pected  in  a 
the  “  Times  has  itself  endorsed  h'°  >'“«  ««1 

writer.  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson  1  ^  l.-VleWS  of  this 

Archibald  Constable  &  Co  )  a  as  published  (through 
Brain  of  an  Army  »  whh  «  P%  ®W.edlt,°n  of  his  “The 
cusses  the  sametopS  refaCe  m  "'hidt  he  also  is? 

Mr.  SpenseraWilkinson“eboroWhiichhe  *,'?*  editl'°"  of 
as  a  work  showinghow  unity  of  nn  Lh  U-C  bl&hIy  praised 
need  not  necessarily  be  incompatible^^ °  army  matters 
system  of  administration  i„P  h  J  Wlth  a  decentralized 
m  an  important  letter  from  Lord  R  P£eseat  Preface,  and 
tains  the  genera!  principles  whfch^Mr  I  Whlch  it  con- 
son  had  drawn  from  the  GermT,  Mf‘  Spenser  Wilkin- 
to  our  own  needs-  and  th^  i  ^  stem  are  applied 

Wilkinson  are  rendered  thE  mot'^"  SU'dieS 

present  or  modified  conclusions  interest,n§?  in  that  his 
experienced  soldier.  C°nclllS,ons  are  endorsed  by  an 
.  Mr*  Balfour,  on  behalf  nf  *i  r* 

mg  at  the  end  of  the  short  sessionTh1’”"16^'  in  defend - 
future  of  the  War  Office  assumT  fcheme  for  the 
to  agree  with  it,  and  who  f  d  t  lOSe  who  failed 
would  be  lost  in  a  multiplicity  of  Bo^  !  ^  responsibinty 
of  the  older  British  system  anH  S’  Were  supporters 
“Vetus ’’and  the  «  T?m«  f  °PP°Sed  t0  refbrai- 
but,  except  on  a  detail  to  which  weZuZ  thfir  way» 
they  agree  in  the  Governmental^  Presently  refer, 
a  concurrence  of  the  two  Front  nZu  We  have>  then, 
speaking,  also  of  the  “Times  ”  in  nche.S’  a!ld>  generally 
management  of  our  army  w’hiT  ®  P  an  for  the  future 
by  Lord  Roberts  and  Mr  s‘T  1S  °fxP°sed  not  only 
according  to  “  Senex  ”  wb  "Ser  Wilkinson,  but 
“Vetus”  in  the  “Times  ,haS  admirab'y  answered 
of  the  “  United  Service  MaTvT  Novemh^  number 
petent  soldiers.  We  cannoT  w’  T  aImost  all  com- 
Roberts  and  Mr.  Spenser  Wilk^  t3ke  S‘des  with  Lord 
the  soldiers,  and  against  tlm  past  and  ^  ‘‘Senex”and 
or,  in  other  words,  the  politidan,^ ^Present  Ministries, 
a  distinguished  soldier  N  undeT'  1  VetUS>  ’  although 
hfe  been  lately  paSed  ,b  °  ul"  be  O'"3  »bosa 
connection  with  the  politicians  ■  1  F?r  0mce  and  in 
point  of  detail,  where  he  and  thn  ®  m*  tbough  upon  the 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Lansdown.  m“  ’  ®“r« 
former  yet  on  the  main  poim  the  ^  ?-de  ni,h  th' 

&  ^  in  r  an^oTr^Sb™ 

VVhat  had  been  asked  fnr  i  r 
students  of  the  art  of  war  w  ,  •  ^  ref°rmers  and  by  all 
and  navy  by  something or ^ on" ^  °Ver  both  army 
c.se  that  control  effectively ^Tn  fhevh?  l°  Cx^~ 
thc  view  that  the  defence  of  the  Cabinet-  with 

•ts  military  branches  should  receive  “1  ‘tS  naval  aud 

t'on»  and  that  the  most  effective  and  3mp,ete.considera- 

euective  and  economic  mode  of 
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conducting  future  wars  should  be  thought  out  in  advance 
With  regard  to  the  navy,  it  was  hoped  that  the  position 
Hip  First  Sea  Lord  might  more  and  more  approximate 

towards’that  of* a  naval  commander-in-chief— the  adviser 

in  naval  matters  of  the  civilian  First  Lord  of  the  Ad™ 
raltv  With  regard  to  the  army,  it  was  expected  tha 
Se  new  Commander-in-chief  would  be  the  best  man 
available,  and  that,  when  chosen,  his  advice  would  be 
-followed,  subject  to  political  considerations  only,  unt 
his  time  expired,  or  rooted  difference  of  opinion  sprang 
[in  between  the  Cabinet  and  himself. 

These  were  our  hopes,  but  in  September  we  were  forced 
+0  point  out  that  the  performance  was  very  d  fferent. 

Mr  Goschen  appears  to  have  taken  alarm  at  h.s  own 
position  under  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  as  Lord  Presi- 
dent  of  -the  Council  and  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of 
Cabinet  charged  with  Imperial  Defence  ;  and,  instead 
of  effect  being  given  to  the  large-type  officially  con,mu- 
nicated  paragraph  which  appeared  in  the 
the  moment  of  the  formation  of  theCiovernment  e 
Committee  of  Cabinet  has  been  reduced  to  a  mere 
shadow.  It  is  to  be  only  a  permanent  Committee  for 
communication  between  the  two  services  such  asthe 
Committee  which,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  lifetime  o 
the  late  Government,  met  for  the  same  purpose.  Let 
us  give  a  concrete  instance  of  the  difference.  The  army 
estimates  have  lately  been  stationary..  The  navy  esti¬ 
mates  have  been  increasing.  Supposing,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  it  might  be  wise,  upon  a  consideration 
.of  the  probabilities  of  our  next  war,  to  somewhat  de- 
•  crease  for  a  time  the  army  estimates,  with  a  view  to  a 
more  rapid  increase  of  the  naval  estimates,  by  whomis 
the  decision  to  be  taken  and  the  pressure  upon  the  War 
Office  to  be  applied  ?  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  Government  it  was  assumed  that  the  Duke  of  Devon 
shire  assisted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  after  hearing  the 
-Secretary  of  State  for  War,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Lx 
chequer  and  the  First  Lord,  and  after  considering  the 
views  of  the  intelligence  branches  of  both  services, 
represented  through  the  First  Sea  Lord  and. the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  would  have  taken  the  decision  and 
“commended  it’  to  .be  Cabinet.  An  things .  staud  we 
are  no  nearer  any  such  decision  than  we  were  in  the 
time  of  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman. 

Again,  coming  to  the  War  Office,  instead  of  a  reforming 
Commander-in-Chief  armed  by  a  trusting  Cabinet  with 
sufficient  power  to  sweep  out  the  stable  and  to  see  that 
we  get  the  value  for  our  money,  we  find  a  Commander- 
in-Qiief  shorn  (even  according  to  “  \  etus  and  t. 
“Times”)  of  many  necessary  powers,  and  hampered 
and  cramped  by  boards  and  councils,  on  every  side. 
The  new  Commander-in-Chief  has  written,  even  w  ien 
he  was  Adjutant-General  of  the  army,  that  the  country 
does  not  get  its  money’s  worth,  and  he  is  bound  in  his 
new  place  to  see  that  sweeping  reforms,  at  which  he  ha 
Sed,  are  carried  out.  He  has  the  ability  and  the 
energy  and  the  knowledge ;  but,  under  the  Balfour- 
Lansdowne  scheme,  he  has  not  the  power.  \\e  pointed 
out  in  September  that  there  is  an  Army  Board  presided 
over  by  him,  but  containing,  among  other  members,  an 
Adiutant-General  and  a  Quartermaster-General  who  are 
both  of  them  directly  responsible,  not  to  the  .cbauman 
Board,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  but  to  t 
Secretary  of  State.  There  is  to  be  a  War  Office  Council, 
'Sed  over  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  containing 
Lain  these  great  officers,  the  Adjutant-General  and  the 

Quartermaster-General,  which  is  to  decide  t  e 

questions  that  can  come  before  Parliament,  but  posSlbly 
to  decide  them  against  the  Commander-in-Chief.  As 
things  stand,  if  we  break  down  again,  as  we  have 
broken  down  before,  Lord  Wolseley,  at  all  events,  cannot 
be  hanged  ;  and  he  will  be  able  to  show  us  how  admi¬ 
rably  he  had  foreseen  all  our  difficulties,  and  row  1 
he  was  given  power  to  meet  them  or  to  secure  the  safety 

0fWeh°avetaUuded  above  to  points  of  detail  in  which 
even  “  Vetus  ”  and  the  “  Times  ”  must  be  counted  as 
being  on  our  side,  and  against  Lord  Lansdowne  an 
Mr.  Balfour  and  their  scheme.  In  his  concluding  let  „ 
on  “  The  Prospects  of  War  Office  Reform,  ‘  Vetus 
has  proposed,  for  reasons  which  are  overwhelmingly 
strong,  that  the  Adjutant-General  should  be  under  the 
/Vim mander-in- Chief,  and  report  through  him  to  the 


Secretary  of  State  for  War.  But  “  Vetus  »  has  proposed 
that  the  thinking  department  of  the  army,  under  a  Chi 
of-the-Staff,  and  containing  a  General  Staff,  and  the 
Intelligence  Department,  should  be  under,  and  report 
to— not  the  Commander-in-Chief,  but— the  Secretary  o 
State  for  War.  On  this  point  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson  s 
Preface  to  his  new  edition  is  clear  and  complete.  Mr. 
Balfour,  he  points  out,  fears  that,  upon  the  system 
which  commends  itself  to  all  students  of  the  art  of  war 
the  burden  thrown  upon  the  Commander-in-Chief  would 
be  too  great  to  be  borne.  Mr.  Wilkinson  replies  that 
neither  Wellington  nor  Napoleon  would  have  accepted 
the  view  ;  but  that  to  throw  the  work  upon,  the  civilian 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  to  assist  him  by  advice, 
probably  contradictory,  coming  through  a  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  an  Adjutant-General,  as  proposed  m  • 
Balfour’s  plan,  or  through  a  Commander-in-Chief  and  a 
Chief  of  the  Staff,  as  proposed  in  the  plan,  of  Vetus, 
is  to  err  more  greatly  in  the  same  direction..  . 
Wilkinson  quotes  a  report  of. the  Stephen  Commission 
on  the  position  of  the  over- weighted  civilian  .  Charged 
with  five  separate  great  functions,  any.  one  of  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole  time  of  a  man  ot 
first-rate  industry,  ability,  and  knowledge.  ...  It  is 
morally  and  physically  impossible  that  any  one  man 
should  discharge  all  these  functions  m  a  satisfactory 
manner.”  This  is  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  whose 
duties  are  enormously  increased  in  the  Government  plan. 

The  scheme  attributed  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  de¬ 
fended  in  argument  by  Mr.  Balfour,  is  really  the  scheme 
of  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman.  The  differences  between 
the  outline  sketch  given  by  the  late  Government  and 
the  picture  as  filled  up  by  the  present  Administration 
are  mere  differences  of  detail.  It  is  the  scheme  of  the 
politicians,  concerned,  as  Mr.  Wilkinson  shows,  not 
with  war  or  even  preparation  for  war,  but  with  ma 
taining  civilian  responsibility  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  and  keeping  the  army  under  the  ”arro^ 
of  the  great  talkers.  Mr.  Balfour  clearly  revealed  his 
objection  to  a  scientific  organization  for  war  to  be  that 
it  reduced  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  even  the  Cabinet, 
to  the  position  of  a  mouthpiece.  The  power  of  the 
purse-strings  is,  after  all,  the  greatest  of  all  powers 
connected  with  the  army,  and  in  any  case  this  mu 
remain  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
Cabinet.  The  expenditure  must  be  justified  to  them  m 
order  to  be  justified  by  them  to  the  Legislature  and  to  the 
country.  But  why,  we  ask,  in  the  interest  ot  the  nation, 
subject  to  these  financial  considerations,  should  not  all 
effective  power  over  the  army  be.  exercised  in  the  name 
of  the  Crown  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  selected  as  the 
best  soldier  by  the  Cabinet  ?  If  we  are  to  trust  this  man  in 
war  with  the  destruction  of  our  enemies,  are  we  first  to 
overrule  him,  at  the  will  of  boards  composed,  it  may 
may  be,  of  his  jealous  rivals  and  of  his  would-be 
successors,  in  those  measures  which 

for  the  preparation  of  the  wars  in  which  he  w  ould  be 
called  upon  to  command  ?  In  the  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  country,  the  politicians,  we  are  convinced,  a 
creating  for  it  a  so-called  reform  in  its  military  admin¬ 
istration  which  will  not  secure  the  country  against 
continued  waste,  and  which  will  not  effectively  prepare 
for  those  wars  of  national  existence  which  the  present 
state  of  foreign  politics  shows  to  be  possibly  near  at 

hand. 


RAS  DOURA. 

A  FUNERAL  in  fine  weather  has  always  seemed  to 
A  me  much  more  depressing  than  on  the  ordinary  wet 
day  w'hich  is  generally  associated  with  the  function, 
may 'be  that  the  very  Parity  of  a  fine  day  in  Great  Britan 
makes  it  seem  hard  that  the  dead  should  be  unabte 
to  enioy  it.  Indeed  there  is  a  sort  of  feeling  that  the 
funeral  cannot  be  a  real  one,  in  the  same  way  as,  on 
arriving  at  Naples,  or  any  southern  porf  on  a  fine  daj , 
one  never  fancies  the  people  can  die  or  ne«i  suffer  a  y 
hardships  in  life  other  than  mosquitoes.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  Northern  Africa,  where  a  violent  death 
seems  natural  enough  to  all  true  believers  5  a  funeral 

with  mourners,  tears,  and  sham  tears  -^mstance  of 
strong  drinks,  and  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  ot 
ip-noble  woe,  seems  out  of  place  ;  and  when  a  Christia 
ffies  in  Tunis  or  Morocco,  it  is  as  if  the  mourners  were 
a  comedy.  It  is  said  a  funeral  has  a  special 
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attraction  for  all  North  Britons.  Why  this  should  be 
so  I  do  not  know.  Certain  it  is  that  in  this  country  a 
tuneral  is  not  an  attractive  ceremony.  However  I 
suppose  no  man  can  ever  quite  be  outside  his  nation, 
and  1  confess  to  a  sort  of  interest  in  a  funeral  myself. 

Between  Larache  and  Rabat  there  is  a  chain  of 
swampy  lakes  haunted  by  ibises,  flaming-oes,  and 
herons,  and  navigated  by  the  natives  in  bales  of  bul¬ 
rushes  fastened  into  a  sort  of  gondola  with  strips  of 
hide.  Just  the  sort  of  reedy  swamp,  with  a  white  mias¬ 
matic  vapour  hanging  over  it,  that  used  to  be  depicted 
in  steel  engravings  in  old  books  of  African  travels.  The 
head  of  the  chain  of  lakes  is  called  Ras  Doura.  All 
along  the  lakes  are  little  collections  of  huts— half  village 
half  encampment— as  if  the  Arabs  who  inhabit  them  were 
haunted  with  1  “  saudades  ”  (no  English  word  renders  the 
Portuguese  saudade  ”)  of  the  desert  from  whence  they 
come,  and  were  afraid  to  lose  their  individuality  by  building 
in  too  permanent  a  fashion.  In  fact  these  recollections 
persist  amongst  them  in  a  way  to  us  quite  unintelligible. 

ravelling  one  day  between  Fez  and  Tangier,  I  asked 
an  Arab  at  an  encampment  where  he  and  his  people 
came  from.  “  From  the  Nile,”  he  answered.  ‘‘That 
seems  far  enough  to  journey,”  I  rejoined;  “when  did 
}ou  leave  it.  Said  he,  with  the  air  of  one  who  states 
a  commonplace,  “About  six  hundred  years  ago.” 

All  these  villages  are  dreary  places,  situated^ on  a  strip 
of  sandy  soil  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  chain  of  lakes 
Beyond  the  lakes  are  plains,  on  which  graze  horses,  camels, 
goats,  and  sheep,  tended  by  men  who  pass  a  life  like 
TvufSed,in  Chaldea  and  Palestine  by  the  authors  oF 
the  Bible.  In  the  distance  are  three  sacred  white  domes, 
the  tombs  of  saints.  In  Morocco  every  district  has  its 
saint  s  tomb,  and  the  traveller  asks  his  way  from  Sidi 
this  to  Sidi  that,  in  the  selfsame  way  as ‘a  tramp  in 

nn fneerS  h'S  course  from  the  “  Chequers  ”  to 
the  Bells.  All  round  the  three  white  tombs  is  a  burial 
ground  ;  for  where  a  saint  is  buried  your  true  believer 
likes  to  lay  his  bones.  Women  resort  to  them  to  gossip 
and  to  pray,  and  to  implore  the  saint  to  grant  them 
children  who  shall  grow  up  horsemen  and  good  men  at 
spear  and  gun.  Something  about  your  Moorish  cemetery 
appeals  to  me.  Often  it  is  a  waste  of  lentisks,  dwarf 
rhododendrons,  and  arbutus,  with  lilies  and  white  cistus 
interspersed  ike  stars  in  a  half-cloudy  night.  Seldom 
there  is  a  wall  ;  and  if  there  is  one,  it  is  generally  built 
o  tap.a  (sun-dried  mud),  crumbling,  and  with  many 
breaches  in  it.  If  there  is  no  wall,  as  is  most  usual,  the 
cemetery  lies  open  to  all  passers-by  ;  some  of  the  graves 

are  aufte  St°Hne  Wlth°Ut  inscriptions,  standup,  others 
are  quite  flat,  and  some  stuck  edgeways  in  the  ground. 

A  goat  or  two,  or  a  black  curly  lamb,  is  always  grazing 

^  'n  a”  dJreCti°nS  Cut  illto  Patterns! 

s  not  the  place  to  ride  across  in  the  dark  without 
a  shiver,  and  yet,  by  a  sort  of  attraction,  you  are  sure 
to  find  yourself  with  a  tired  horse  at  night,  galloping 
amongst  the  graves  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town! 
There  is  nothing  to  do  on  such  an  occasion  but  give 
your  horse  his  head,  reflect  that  those  whose  graves 

fn  Allah  UP°n  aVe  b°Id  riderS  t0  a  man'  and  trust 

b  JHe  MUf  Y[1Ia/eat  Ras  Doura  Io°ks  like  a  colony  of 
J  “I  ,^0t  tbat  th,e  People  work  an  atom  more  than 
just  to  keep  themselves  from  starving.  In  all  Morocco 
no  man  can  be  found  so  foolish  as  to  say  he  likes ^o 

hTn^far  erSl-t0  labo.ur>  except  under  the  pressure  of 
ger  or  of  his  superiors.  The  likeness  to  a  colony  of 

of  “  S  PUr,ely.esot?,ric;  Jhe  huts  are  circular  on  a  sort 
of  fond  de  jupe  of  wicker-work  with  rushes.  They 
inish  in  a  point,  just  like  the  beehives  in  an  English 
cottage  garden— I  mean]  the  kind  before  the  patent 
wooden  and  glass  inventions,  which  I  feel  quite  sure  the 
bees  detest,  came  into  vogue.  The  doors,  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  keeping  the  huts  dry,  and  for  preventing  hens 
pigs,  dogs,  andothersmall  mammalia  from  coming  in,  are 

n**r?  alTe  and  measure  but 

three  feet  in  all  in  height,  so  that  the  spectacle  of  a  fat 

muslin  swathed  shenf  struggling  to  emerge  from  one  of 
them  is  comical  enough.  Round  about  every  beehive 
stands  a  hedge  of  prickly  bushes,  cut  by  the  women  in 
autumn  and  left  to  dry.  The  Christia£  should  not  tie 

shouMrfa  °  °-f  tOUCh  them'  an>r  more  tha"  he 

should  fasten  his  reins  to  an  area-railing  or  a  knocker 

in  England.  In  the  centre  of  the  village  may  be  found 
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a  little  square  building  thatched  with  reeds,  resembJinjr 
either  a  boathouse  on  Virginia  Water  or  a  crofter’s 
cottage  in  Harris  or  Benbecula.  This  is  the  mosque 
where  travellers  sleep,  and  whence  the  call  to  prayer 
arises  five  times  every  day.  Christians  may  no  more 
enter  it  than  if  it  were  the  Khutubieh  at  Marakish  or 
Muley  Edris  at  hez.  It  is  as  sacred  in  its  way  as  either 
of  them.  But  though  so  sacred,  yet  it  is  homelike  as  a 
church  in  Iceland  or  in  Spain,  not  that,  as  far  as  I  know 
wayfarers  ever  sleep  in  Spanish  churches,  although  they 
do  so  to  this  day  in  churches  in  Iceland— of  course  at 
night,  not  at  matins  or  at  evensong.  No  one  ever  saw 
a  mosque  locked  up  so  that  the  faithful  could  not  enter 
it  By  night  and  day  the  doors  are  open  (in  Morocco), 
and  it  always  seems  to  me,  after  returning  from  there 
that  the  Christian  church  with  its  padlock  and  its  door 
seems  churlish  in  comparison.  Surely  to  the  true 
believer,  Christian  or  Mohammedan,  the  door  of  the 
sanctuary  never  should  be  closed. 

Over  the  village  rests  an  air  of  listless  self-content  - 
content  that  comes  from  the  sun  and  the  possession  of  a 
orse  or  two  tempered  onJy  by  fleas,  and  the  thought 
that  the  Basha  may  be  expected  at  any  moment.  Yellow 
ulcerous  dogs,  that  shrink  before  the  stick  descends,  mav 

be aSei!nr0n  eIeiT  Slde>  and  thin  cows  and  mangy  camels'! 
and  before  the  house  almost  certainly  a  horse,  tied  to  a 

post  as  on  the  Pampas,  blinking  in  the  sun,  with  a  high 
red  .saddle  and  a  long  gun  hanging  from  the  pommel 
No  inhabitant  is  much  richer  than  his  fellow,  except  per¬ 
haps  the  omnipresent  sherif,  without  whose  presence  no 
village  is  complete.  If  all  sherifs  descend  from  Mahomet 
his  family  must  have  been  as  reproductive  as  the  families, 
of  the  Norman  knights  who  fought  at  Hastings,  from 
a11  f  Respecting  Englishmen  claim  their  descent 
j  1 1CV  fulfil. a  function  in  Morocco,  being  a  sort  of 

Levite  class,  in  whom  is  vested  the  traditions  of  the 
race.  Vl 

There  is  poverty,  of  course,  in  every  Arab  village  amf 
plenty  of  it  ;  but  not  the  poverty  we' know  in  Eurove 
and  which  we  talk  about  and  ponder  on,  and  use  for 

w/E  f  P°1,t,CS  °r  reli»ion’  and  b>'  means  of  which 
we  think  to  save  our  souls.  Often  no  one  has  enough- 

to  eat,  but  no  one  dies  of  hunger.  The  race  in  cnit^f 

'Vadnt°f  f°od>  is  famous  for  beauty ;  the  men  are  tall,  active  " 

fhllr  h!.?men  almond-eyed  and  swaying  in 

their  walk  like  “oleanders  by  the  water-courses  when 

is  thcTc  r",  bl°'Vf'-”  MarriaSe  to  an  Arab  villager 
is  he  key  to  the  position.  If  he  is  married  enough,  IS 

path  is  easy.  One  wife  is  poverty— only  one  pair  o' 
hands  to  work  for  you;  two  wives,  a  kittle  better - 
three,  respectability ;  four,  the  happy  consummation 
arrived  at  when  a  man  does  nothing  but  mount  his  horse 
at  evening  time  and  canter  to  the  saint’s  tomb,  to  chat 
and  pray,  join  in  the  “  powder  play,”  or,  better  still  sit 
in  his  garden  thinking  of  nothing.  Women,  of  course 
have  rights  according  to  the  Koran,  but  of  a  different 
nature  to  those  dreamed  of  by  women  who  claim  such 

be  tgf:;nthE;"g  an  '  vach  cIa.SS  °f  ri^ht  is>  no  doubt,  the 
Pest  tor  the  country  it  arose  in. 

There  is  nothipg  in  life  to  make  existence  either  lively- 

or  unbearable  in  the  village  at  Ras  Doura.  Hardly  any 

politics,  no  news,  but  little  scandal,  no  promiscuous 

visiting,  as  no  one,  not  the  Sultan  himself,  c^n  enter  any 

other  person  s  house  without  his  leave.  Nothing  bm 

stealing  women  and  horses,  with  gazelle-huntin/ anc? 

bustard-shooting,  in  the  way  of  field-sports  •  aiul  for 

£  :s  “s,  •  ",c  p.ractlcc' in  '*•  *31/5 

ligion.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  in  Morocco 
and  generaHy /n  the  East,  no  ridicule  attaches  to  the 
practice  of  one  s  faith.  That  which  a  man  believes  he 
is  not  ashamed  to  do,  even  in  public.  Middle-a°-ed  mer. 
with  beards  dyed  red  With  henna  fall  down  and 'pray  in 
public  and  no  one  thinks  them  mad.  They  rise  and 
alk  of  bullocks  and  of  horses,  of  money  and  of  women 

efamc^entifte/’  u-Ul  n°  one  tbinks  them  hypocrites*' 
act  it  is  the  fashion  (just  as  in  London  or  in  Paris  a> 
the  present  time)  to  be  religious.  Your  inefigious 
mfin,  who  does  not  pray  at  proper  hours,  omits  to  s  t\ 

Ins  hall  ah  when  he  speaks  of  anything  in  the  future 

who  does  not  wash  when  washing  is  prescribed,  and  ea^ 

1  Raaiayan>.ls  looked  on  as  a  bourgeois. 

At  times  the  7‘  RaS  D?Ura>  l‘fe  has  some  excitements 
At  times  the  Zimouris  issue  from  the  forest  of  Mamor-i 

an  drive  off  cattle  in  the  night  and  carry  away  the  girls 
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Then  all  the  young  men  get  to  horse,  and  gallop  to  and 
fro,  firing  their  guns,  and  swearing  what  they  intend  to 
do.  Sometimes,  of  course,  if  the  Zimouri  “  razzia”  is  a 
small  one,  they  get  their  cattle  or  horses  back,  the  girls 
more  rarely ;  but  in  general,  as  when  a  cry  of  stop  thief 
echoes  down  a  street,  each  passer-by  is  eager  to  repeat 
it,  but  leaves  the  thief  alone.  At  other  times  the  fighting 
is  serious  enough,  and  the  fighters  fight  the  better  as 
they  know  the  vanquished  will  receive  no  quarter. 

Occasionally  a  Sultan  dies,  and  then  ensues  a  pleasant 
time  of  anarchy,  in  which,  if  you  be  young  and  own  a 
horse  and  gun,  you  sally  forth  and  join  yourself  to  others 
of  the  proper  sort,  and  slay,  burn,  ravish,  and  steal 
horses,  in  the  selfsame  way  as  these  pastimes  are  so 
graphically  described  in  the  Old  Testament.  Then,  too, 
there  are  the  feasts,  as  the  Mulud,  the  birthday  of 
Mohammed,  which  corresponds  to  our  Nativity.  Close 
to  Ras  Doura  is  held  the  feast  of  Muley  Busalham,  the 
patron  of  the  riders.  There,  mounted  on  their  best, 
their  “creditos,”  as  the  Gauchos  of  the  Pampa  say, 
seated  on  saddles  of  white  and  green  and  eau  de  Nile, 
coffee  and  orange-coloured  silks  with  “haiks  and  “sel- 
hams”  flying  in  the  air,  the  horsemen  for  miles  around 
are  trysted  to  “play  powder.”  The  “  powder  play”  (Lab 
el  Barod)  is  the  great  diversion  of  all  Eastern  horsemen. 
Europeans  think  it  foolish  because  they  seldom  try  it 
themselves.  In  the  same  way,  no  doubt,  a  Maroqu6 
would  think  a  game  of  polo  quite  beneath  contempt. 

To  “play  the  powder”  on  a  fresh  horse,  amongst  a 
mob  of  horsemen,  on  rough  ground,  to  stand  in  the 
saddle  and  twist  a  heavy'silver-mounted  gun  about  one’s 
head,  wants  practice.  Only  theologians  are  as  intoler¬ 
ant  as  horsemen  :  “  no  one  can  be  saved  but  professors 
of  my  faith  ;  only  members  of  my  church,  and  only  few 
of  my  church,  are  certain  of  salvation.”  In  the  same 
way,  no  men  can  ride  but  Mexicans,  Australians,  Cos¬ 
sacks,  Englishmen,  Arabs,  Hungarians,  and  Gauchos,  and 
if  you  belong  to  any  of  those  peoples,  few  but  you  your¬ 
self  have  ever  really  mastered  the  higher  branches  of  the 
mystery.  Then  comes  along  a  blue-eyed,  flaxen-haired 
native  of  Iceland,  on  his  little  pony,  and  flies  across  a 
field  of  jagged  lava,  and  leaves  you  sore  amazed,  and  so 
perhaps,  in  the  spiritual  field,  a  man  of  no  profession  of 
faith,  who  never  learnt  a  creed  or  a  catechism,  may  enter 
paradise,  to  the  surprise  of  the  “  pious.” 

Seated  in  my  tent  outside  the  village  watching  the 
horses  feed,  and  wondering  if,  after  all,  it  was  really 
worth  while  ever  to  return  to  England,  I  heard  a  wail. 
Like  the  Celtic  “coronach,”  the  Arab  wail  is  something 
outside  humanity.  No  jackal  or  coyote  can  produce  a 
sound  more  dismal.  It  makes  you  sad  at  once,  and  yet 
sadness  must  be  a  kind  of  mental  convention  after  all, 
for  both  the  “  coronach  ”  and  the  Arab  cry  are  just  as 
doleful  when  they  issue  from  the  lips  of  a  professional 
mourner.  Fancy  a  mute  at  a  funeral  impressing  one 
with  sadness,  or  inducing  thoughts  of  anything  but  gin 
and  water.  At  the  door  of  a  little  hut  appeared  a 
woman  scarcely  veiled,  her  hair  streaming  like  a  pony’s 
tail.  After  her  another,  and  then  a  group  of  children, 
all  raising  the  same  doleful  cry.  Then  from  the  other 
beehives  and  huts  came  groups  of  women,  to  comfort 
and  to  wail  in  concert ;  in  the  midst  was  the  widow,  with 
tears  running  down  her  cheeks,  and  striking  her  nails 
into  her  arms  and  breast.  The  night  before  a  horse 
had  fallen  on  her  husband  and  killed  him.  The  sorrow 
that  is  dumb  is  not  for  Arabs  ;  the  reserve  of  power  we 
hear  so  much  of  and  which  makes  our  grief,  our  joy, 
our  eloquence,  our  acting  seem  so  unreal  to  all  except 
ourselves,  is  not  for  those  who  see  the  sun.  “  Eyes  of 
my  soul,  how  lightly  didst  thou  ride  over  the  desert. 
True  was  thy  aim  at  the  enemies  of  the  Prophet. 
Generous  thou  wast  and  noble.  Protector  of  the  poor, 
stay  of  the  childless,  father  of  the  downtrodden.  How 
shall  I  forget  thee,  life  of  my  life  1  ”  Most  likely  the 
horseman  had  never  ridden  except  to  market  on  a 
stumbling,  spavined  horse,  or  fired  a  shot  except  at  wild 
duck  in  his  life  ;  and  as  to  being  generous  or  noble, 
these  are  merely  terms  of  comparison.  Still,  in  an  epi¬ 
taph  (in  Latin,  so  that  the  common  people  may  not  read 
it)  even  in  England,  you  occasionally  see  apocryphal 
virtues  set  forth.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  tears,  the 
grief,  the  utter  self-annihilation  were  as  touching  as  if 
the  tears  had  filtered  through  a  cambric  hemstitched 
pocket-handkerchief. 


Burial  in  Morocco  follows  hard  upon  the  heels  of 
death.  First,  the  climate  makes  delay  impossible, 
and  as  a  coffin  is  seldom  or  never  used,  there  is  no 
reason  for  delay.  Wrapped  in  a  clean  white  “  haik,” 
strapped  to  a  board,  the  feet  sticking  out  stiffly  in  the 
pathetic  and  half-comic  way  that  dead  feet  have,  the 
dead  man’s  body  was  brought  to  his  own  door.  Before 
the  tent,  a  flea-bitten  old  grey  mare  with  a  little  foal 
was  feeding.  A  ragged  boy,  with  a  piece  of  camel’s-hair 
rope,  went  up  and  caught  and  saddled  her,  and  then  the 
body  was  strapped  upon  her  back  face  upwards,  the 
foal  watching  the  proceedings  most  intently.  The  burst 
of  lamentation  broke  out  louder  than  before,  the  wife 
appearing  distraught  with  grief,  the  children  standing 
stupid  with  the  effect  of  weeping.  The  women  led  the 
widow  to  the  house,  the  men  formed  in  procession,  with 
one  leading  the  mare  in  front. 

They  passed  along  the  lakes,  waded  a  stream,  a 
horseman  every  now  and  then  firing  a  shot,  the  mare 
looking  round  anxiously.  As  they  rode  over  the  hill  and 
vanished  out  of  sight,  the  little  foal  whinnied  and 
galloped  after  them,  an  unconscious  mourner. 

R.  B.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 


ABOUT  MODELS 
(Apropos  of  Trilby). 

THE  prototype  of  Mr.  du  Maurier’s  Trilby  O’Ferrall 
must  be  looked  for  either  in  Goncourt’s  “  Manette 
Salomon”  or  in  Zola’s  “  L’CEuvre.”  Both  works  were 
practically  written  with  a  purpose,  but  the  two  purposes 
differed  widely  in  their  scope.  Zola  had  no  personal  or 
vicarious  account  to  settle  with  the  painter’s  model.  He 
merely  wanted  to  show  the  effect  of  hereditary  vices  in  the 
offspring  of  vitiated  parents,  and  he  used  his  heroine  as  a 
foil, proving  that  the  purest-minded  and  healthiest  woman 
alive  cannot  counteract,  either  physically  or  morally,  the 
consequences  of  such  taints.  Christine  Lantier — for  she 
becomes  Claude  Lantier’s  wife  soon  after  she  has  sat  as 
a  model  for  and  yielded  to  him— is  a  ministering  angel, 
a  loyal  comrade,* a  docile  and  intelligent  model,  and  a 
loving  and  devoted  spouse.  She  is  in  the  commencement 
what  Trilby  would  have  been  to  the  end  had  she  become 
Mrs.  William  Bagot.  For  Little  Billee  is  not  the  son  of  a 
Gervaise  of  “  Assommoir  ”  fame  and  of  her  thoroughly 
corrupt  paramour  :  his  brush  would  have  obeyed  his 
brain,  he  would  not  have  deteriorated  and  dragged  down 
his  wife  with  him.  Christine,  like  Trilby  O’Ferrall, 
becomes  a  model  by  accident  ;  she  stands,  in  fact,  on  a 
higher  level  than  the  Irish  girl  ;  there  have  been  no 
amours  de  rencontre  in  her  life,  she  has  never  posed  for 
any  one  but  her  future  husband.  She  belongs  to  the 
same  class  whence  Trilby  sprang,  and  among  which  the 
latter  would  have  continued  to  move  had  not  the 
Rev.  Michael  O’Ferrall  thrown  all  reverence  to  the 
winds  and  married  a  barmaid. 

Not  so  Goncourt’s  heroine,  who  was  put  upon  the 
scene  as  a  protest  against  the  invasion  of  the  Paris 
studios  by  the  lower-class  Jewish  girl,  grasping  and 
venal.  We  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  like  in  Mr.  du 
Maurier’s  novel,  although  Mimi  la  Salope,  alias  Mile. 
Honorina  Cohen,  is  by  no  means  so  vile  as  Manette 
Salomon,  who  ruins  her  husband  Coriolis  both  in  body 
and  soul,  in  purse  and  in  mind.  She  is  the  lineal  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  Algerian  Jewess,  who  shortly  after  the 
conquest  of  Algiers — as  distinct  from  the  conquest  of 
Algeria,  which  took  place  later  on — swarmed  in  shoals  to 
the  capital  and  ousted  the  grisette  from  the  faubourg, 
who,  in  the  early  days  of  Horace]  Vernet  and  G^ricault, 
went  from  studio  'to  studio,  offering  for  hire  her 
statuesque  arms  and  sweet  winning  smile.  Truth  to 
tell,  the  new  comers  were  more  intelligent  than  those 
whom  they  replaced,  and  the  Manette  Salomons  were 
even  more  intelligent  than  their  immediate  predecessors 
of  the  Jewish  race.  Those  Hebrew  girls  had  to  be 
intelligent ;  their  parents  drummed,  rubbed,  and  drubbed 
their  intelligence  into  them.  The  occupation  of  a  model 
was,  and  is  still,  a  profitable  one,  and  the  money-loving 
Jews  were  not  going  to  let  the  trade  slip  out  of  their 
hands  after  it  had  been  placed  there  as  it  were  by  a 
miracle.  The  elders  trained  the  youngsters  :  they  took 
them  to  the  Louvre  and  to  the  cheap  seats  at  the  play, 
and,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  they  later  had  to  learn 
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to  wear  the  peplos,  the  mediaeval  gowns,  and  the 
Renaissance  kirtle,  with  becoming  grace.  If  Rachel 
had  not  shown  such  an  unmistakable  vocation  for  the 
stage,  she  would  probably  have  been  sent  to  the 
studios  to  earn  her  living,  and  that  notwithstanding 
her  original  angularity,  her  lack  of  facial  beauty  and 
the  rest. 

“You  who  are  telling  me  about  my  beauty,  you  have 
no  conception  how  ugly  I  was  in  the  beginning,”  said 
Rachel  one  n:ght  at  a  dinner  at  Morny’s.  “  I  who 
had  to  play  tragedy  had  an  absolutely  comic  face.  It 
would  have  made  you  roar  with  laughter  to  see  my 
square  forehead,  crooked  nose,  ferrety  eyes,  and  grinning 
mouth.  I  leave  you  to  imagine  the  rest.  My  father 
took  me  to  the  Louvre  one  day.  I  was  not  greatly 
impressed  with  the  pictures,  not  even  with  the  tragic 
scenes  of  David,  to  which  he  drew  my  attention  over  and 
over  again.  But  the  moment  I  got  among  the  statues 
I  became  an  altered  being.  I  thought  it  was  very  beau¬ 
tiful  to  be  beautiful.  I  came  away  feeling  several  inches 
taller,  and  with  a  kind  of  fictitious  dignity  I  managed 
to  transform  gradually  into  a  natural  gracefulness.  Next 
morning  I  looked  through  a  book  of  engravings  after 
the  antique  ;  no  lesson  at  the  Conservatoire  ever  proved 
so  useful.  My  success  in  appealing  to  men’s  eyes  by 
my  attitudes  and  expressions  is  entirely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity  had  appealed  to  my 
eyes.  ...  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  if  I  have  managed  to 
become  handsome  ...  it  is  because  I  studied  every 
hour  of  my  life  to  be  ugly  no  longer.” 

Rachel  said  much  more  that  night  which  I  am  perforce 
compelled  to  omit,  but  the  few  lines  I  have  quoted  are 
sufficient  to  show  the  spirit  of  enterprise  by  which  the 
Jewish  parents  were  prompted  to  take  their  daughters 
to  the  Louvre,  for  one  does  not  pretend  for  one  moment 
that  those  visits  were  paid  from  a  pure  love  of  art. 
They  wanted  their  girls  to  be  models  whose  services, 
from  the  very  intelligent  nature  of  them,  should  com¬ 
mand  a  high  price  in  the  market  and  drive  their 
Christian  competitors  from  the  field.  They  never 
trained  their  sons  as  models  ;  in  the  first  place,  because 
the  latter  could  earn  more  money  at  other  occupations, 
although  the  classic  or  romantic  model  received  3  frs. 
per  hour.  Secondly,  because  Merchd  Sinel,  Duboscq, 
Vuagnat,  Cot,  and  others  had  practically  cut  the  ground 
from  under  their  feet  in  so  far  as  their  (the  Jews’)  male 
offspring  were  concerned.  All  these  men  might  be  seen 
for  hours  and  hours  wandering  about  the  Louvre  ; 
moreover,  nearly  all  were  employed  either  at  the  Comddie 
Fran^aise  or  the  Oddon  as  supernumeraries.  They 
wore  the  toga,  the  trunk  hose,  slashed  doublet,  and 
bucket  boots  as  if  to  the  manner  born  ;  a  good  many 
were  fair  swordsmen,  and  all  could  handle  a  rapier  or 
carry  a  musket  without  looking  awkward.  They  were 
excellent  counsellors,  all  those  models,  whether  male  or 
female.  When  Henner  competed  for  the  Prix  de  Rome, 
the  subject  was  “The  Death  of  Abel.”  His  model 
encouraged  him  in  every  way.  “If  I  were  you  I’d 
put  that  stick  in  the  picture,”  she  said,  pointing  to  a 
stick  in  the  corner,  for  Abel  was  represented  by  a 
woman;  “Cain  has  dropped  it  in  his  hurry  to  get 
away.”  The  stick  virtually  got  Henner  the  prize, 
for  there  was  another  picture  equally  meritorious. 
The  jury  decided  that  that  piece  de  conviction  made  a 
difference. 

But  if  excellent  counsellors,  the  Jewish  models  were, 
as  I  have  said,  venal,  scheming,  grasping,  ambitious, 
and  irrepressible  to  a  degree.  Woe  to  the  Coriolis  who 
fell  into  their  snares.  The  story  of  “  Manette  Salomon  ” 
is  not  an  invention  on  the  Goncourts’  part,  they  only 
supplied  details.  Those  models’  elders,  in  their  constant 
communication  with  picture-dealers,  were  posted  up  with 
regard  to  every  rising  painter.  Paul  Delacroix  said  one 
day:  “I  do  not  want  to  see  M.  So-and-So’s  work  ;  I 
saw  his  model  fondly  hanging  on  his  arm  on  Sunday  ;  I 
feel  certain  he  has  at  least  a  half-dozen  commissions.” 

“  Pas  d’argent,  pas  de  Suisse,”  runs  the  old  French  pro¬ 
verb.  There  was  a  paraphrase  in  the  ateliers  I  dare  not 
print.  “  Later  on,  when  you  have  had  your  Prix  de 
Rome,”  laughed  a  young  Rebecca  to  a  young  fellow  who 
became  too  pressing.  He  is  an  old  fellow  now,  a 
Member  of  the  Acadtimie  and  a  Knight-Commander  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  but  he  often  tells  the  tale. 

Albert  D.  Vandam. 


MOTTL  AGAIN. 

j\/T  OST  men  have  a  genius  for  something,  if  they 

■L  ’ could  only  find  out  what.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  when  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius  tried  concert-giving  he 
discovered  the  true  bent  of  his  genius.  I  cannot  say  he 
does  it  better  than  he  does  other  things,  for  I  know  not 
what  other  things  he  has  tried,  but  I  do  know  he  does 
it  better  than  any  one  else  has  hitherto  done  it.  He  is 
the  only  entrepreneur  in  London  who  does  everything  for 
an  artist  that  an  entrepreneur  may  do,  who  so  prepares 
things  that  when  the  artist  comes  upon  the  platform  the 
battle  is  already  half-won.  Who  can  stand  out  long 
against  the  faint  perfume  of  those  floral  decorations, 
which,  to  the  eye,  form  so  grateful  a  contrast  to  the 
customary  chill  bareness  of  the  platform  ?  One  feels 
that  in  such  an  atmosphere  some  great  artistic  thing 
must  follow.  Then  as  soon  as  Mottl  commences  the 
doors  are  locked  and  those  of  us  who  have  shown  that 
we  want  to  hear  the  music  by  coming  in  time  revel  in 
the  unwonted  quiet,  while  those  who  come  unwillingly 
as  to  a  social  function,  or  because  they  are  critics  and 
must  write  something  about  the  affair,  stand  outside 
meditating  sneers  about  “  playing  at  Bayreuth.”  Long 
may  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius  play  at  Bayreuth,  and  success 
to  the  first  entrepreneurwho  imitates  him  !  Mr.  Henschel, 
by  the  way,  and  I  believe  Richter,  both  play  at  Bayreuth 
in  a  half-hearted  way,  but  as  their  doors  are  not  locked, 
a  strong-willed  musical  critic,  anxious  to  be  seen  coming 
in  late,  can  always  beat  down  the  opposition  of  an 
attendant  who  gets  nothing  extra  for  keeping  them 
outside.  If  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius  had  not  played  at  Bay¬ 
reuth  thoroughly  on  Tuesday  evening  we  should  have 
mi->sed  nine- tenths  of  the  effect  of  the  most  delightful 
performance  I  remember  of  the  “  Oberon  ”  overture, 
which  has  more  in  it,  perhaps,  of  pure  Weber  than  any 
other  piece  he  wrote.  Of  course,  under  Mottl’s  fingers 
it  became  somewhat  Wagnerish,  but  that  hurts  a 
Weber  overture  less  than  it  does  a  Schubert  or  Beet¬ 
hoven  symphony,  for  in  their  pictorial  quality  the  arts  of 
Wagner  and  Weber  were  in  strange  agreement.  That 
first  long-drawn  horn  phrase — so  unlike  Tennyson’s 
horns  of  elf-land  faintly  blowing,  with  their  associations 
of  sunset  spreading  over  a  sweet  English  country-side 
— came  off  exquisitely,  and  the  mysterious  passage 
following  was  so  ethereal  (if  only  ethereal  were  not  the 
wrong  word  to  use),  so  delicate,  so  filmy,  that  it  gave 
one  precisely  the  notion  Weber  must  have  meant  it  to 
give,  of  the  outline  of  some  mouldering  castle  mingling 
ghostlike,  and  losing  itself,  in  heavy  evening  mists. 
Wagner  saw  in  this  overture  a  battle  between  two 
mutually  destructive  moods,  but  for  my  part  I  rarely 
find  anything  so  human  as  a  mood  expressed  in  Weber. 
There  was  nothing  human  in  him,  no  sunlight,  no 
gladness.  His  fancy  dwelt  with  the  wildly  picturesque, 
the  uncanny,  the  mysterious;  his  art  touched  Wagner’s 
only  in  this,  that  they  both  painted  pictures  in  music. 
But  Wagner  painted  for  the  sake  of  a  mood  to  be 
expressed,  and  Weber  for  the  sake  of  the  picture,  and 
where  Mottl  made  his  rendering  Wagnerish  was  in 
letting  the  contrasted  themes  battle  a  little  too  royally. 
He  could  not  spoil  the  overture,  for  the  reason  1  have 
given  :  on  the  contrary,  what  was  occasionally  exces¬ 
sive,  for  the  most  part  added  strength  to  the  colouring. 
But  he  certainly  spoilt  Schubert’s  B  Minor  Symphony. 
Not  that  the  delicate  parts  lacked  delicacy  in  the  playing. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  even  too  delicate,  and  thus 
the  over  forcible  noisy  parts  struck  upon  the  ear  with 
still  more  disagreeable  harshness.  The  Unfinished  is 
surely  the  saddest  plaint  ever  uttered  by  a  child  wandering 
bewildered  amongst  men  ;  more  than  Beethoven’s  Eighth 
it  cries  out  for  smooth  and  considerate  treatment,  and  it 
was  entirely  ruined  by  the  purple  patching  which  I  said  last 
week  would  prevent  Mottl  playing  the  Eighth  artistically. 
Even  Mr.  Henschel,  without  Mottl’s  genius,  without 
mastery  of  the  orchestra,  without  a  beat  that  can  be 
played  to,  has  done  it  better,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
all  Mr.  Henschel’s  playing  has  the  quality  of  his  defect 
— it  is  tame  and  level.  Level  and  tame  playing  is  what 
the  B  Minor  Symphony  needs  ;  and  this  is  no  paradox. 
One  cannot  blame  Mottl  for  not  playing  it  more  appro¬ 
priately,  for  the  very  essence  of  the  man  is  a  seeking 
after  brilliant  and  grandiose  effects,  and  you  might  as 
well  expect  Milton  to  have  written  a  Herrick  lyric. 
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When  I  wrote  about  Mottl  in  this  column  nearly  a 
year  ago,  I  pointed  out  his  way  of  effacing  himself  when 
self-effacement  was  necessary  ;  and  his  willingness. to  do 
This  is  partly  the  secret  of  the  superb  results  he  achieves. 

He  lets  the  players  make  all  the  effect  they  can,  and 
only  steps  in  when  he  knows  his  presence  will  draw  some¬ 
thing  more  out  of  them.  He  refuses  to  force  the  pace  ever 
so  slightly  beyond  the  point  atwhich  the  instrumentsyield 
their  best  and  fullest  tone.  If  the  beauty  of  a  passage 
depends  upon  a  particular  group  of  players  having  a  free 
hand,  he  lets  them  have  it,  and  becomes  a  mere  time- 
ibeater  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  in  step  with  them. 

A  striking  instance  of  this,  the  one  that  will  remain 
longest,  I  should  think,  in  the  memory  of  his  last 
audience,  was  his  treatment  of  the  “  Siegfried  as  hero  ” 
theme  when  it  occurs  at  the  close  of  the  Fire-music. 
There  he  made  the  orchestra  wait  upon  the  brass,  and  as 
They  put  their  whole  force  into  every  note,  the  theme 
•sounded  out  colossal,  stupendous,  so  that  I  may  say  that 
those  who  were  not  at  the  concert  have  yet  to  learn  fully 
what  Wagner  intended  by  the  passage.  We  have  all 
iknown  the  Ride  of  the  Valkyries  for  years,  but  never  until 
that  evening  did  I  guess  the  extent  to  which  Wagner’s 
intentions,  as  one  sees  them  in  the  score,  may  be  realized. 

Of  course,  some  critics  will  say  it  was  too  slow  ;  but 
tbe  proof  that  it  was  not  too  slow  is  that  what  one  has 
seen  in  the  score  and  thought  could  not  be  realized  by 
human  bandsmen  with  a  human  conductor,  was  actually 
lifted  out  of  the  score  and  passed  “over  the  footlights,” 
_so  to  speak,  in  the  glory  of  its  strength.  It  was  as  great 
-apiece  of  playing  as  that  of  the  “  Gotterdamerung  ” 
Funeral  March  at  one  of  the  concerts  earlier  in  the  year. 
Those  who  want  to  know  the  vigorous  side  of  Wagner’s 
genius  cannot  afford  to  stay  from  these  concerts  ;  for 
whatever  conductors  the  Germans  may  have  in  their  own 
land,  none  has  come  here  who  deals  with  Wagner  as 
Mottl  can.  I  suppose  a  word  must  be  said  about  Miss 
Brema’s  and  Mr.  Plunket  Greene’s  singing  in  the 
■“  Valkyrie  ”  music  ;  but  it  is  only  a  short  word.  Miss 
Sretna’s  declamation  was  noble,  but  her  voice. is  becom¬ 
ing  a  little  harsh  under  her  Bayreuth  coaching.  She 
should  be  reminded  that  Madame  Wagner  knows  no 
more  about  singing  than  any  of  her  miserable  crew,  and 
to  take  her  advice  is  to  ask  the  devil  the  way  to  perdition. 
Mr.  Greene  lost  his  voice  during  the  evening,  an  accident 
which  might  easily  happen  to  an  inferior  singer  ;  but  his 
way  of  treating  Wotan’s  opening  phrases  as  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  not  as  declamation,  was  proof  enough  of  his 
Thorough  understanding  of  the  part. 

A  concert  of  a  very  different  type  was  given  by  the 
Queen’s  Hall  Choir  on  Wednesday  evening,  when  that 
body  was  resurrected  from  the  sleep  into  which  it  had 
Been  laid,  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  Mr.  William 
Carter.  I  hope  it  has  risen  to  a  life  everlasting,  or,  at 
any  rate,  a  fairly  long  life.  For  choral  singing,  is  the 
way  that  our  national  genius  lies.  It  was  exploited  by 
Mendelssohn,  and  has  shared  the  discredit  fallen  of  late 
upon  that  master.  But  now  we  have  shaken  off  his  evil 
yoke,  there  is  no  reason  why  our  choral  societies  should 
be  recruited  solely  from  Peckham  and  Brixton.  .  If 
superior  persons,  instead  of  holding  aloof,  would  join, 
and  do  their  best  to  prevent  the  societies  sw  elling  to  an 
'unreasonable  and  unmanageable  size,  something  good 
might  come.  Large,  not  small,  choral  societies  are  the 
curse  of  English  music.  A  large  body  cannot  sing  ;  it 
can  only  howl  in  more  or  less  accurate  time,  in  the 
manner  for  which  Sir  J.  Barnby’s  choir  at  the  Albert 
flail  is  so  justly  admired.  But  small  choirs  can 
sing,  as  witness  the  really  excellent  performances  of 
Mendelssohn’s  “Athalie”  and  “Walpurgis  Night,”  and 
Beethoven’s  Choral  Fantasia,  on  Wednesday.  Mr. 
Randegger  is  a  poor  enough  conductor,  but  he  had 
evidently  made  his  singers  and  bandsmen  practise  the 
music  as  he  wanted  it  done,  and  the  result  was  well-nigh 
perfect.  Such  singing  as  that  of  “  Come  with  torches  ” 
and  the  still  harder  “Disperse,  disperse”  has  not  been 
heard  in  London  these  many  years.  “Athalie”  is,  of 
course,  a  tedious  hodge-podge  made  to  sell  in  the  days 
when  anything  of  Mendelssohn’s  meant  money  to  the 
publisher  ;  but  one  or  two  numbers  are  passable.  The 
War  March  is  rather  pretty,  only  the  bottom  unexpectedly 
falls  out  at  the  finish.  But  in  the  “  Walpurgis  Night”  w'e 
have  Mendelssohn  at  his  very  best.  Undoubtedly  it  is  the 
most  vital  work  he  wrote.  It  is  deplorable  that  this  man 


of  genius  should  have  been  allowed  to  waste  his  energies 
in  making  shoddy  oratorios  for  the  Protestant  market, 
oratorios  which  in  a  few  years  will  be  as  intolerable  as 
last  century  tragedies  in  blank  verse,  when  if  he  had  been 
kept  within  the  limits  of  his  powers  he  might  have  created 
a  series  of  masterpieces  as  beautiful,  as  vividly  imagined, 
as  strong  and  alive  as  the  “  Walpurgis  Night.”  Think 
of  the  springtide  freshness  and  gaiety  of  “Now  May 
again  ”  and  then  of  the  poverty-stricken  dullness  of 
“  For  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  ”  in  “  Elijah,”  or 
(to  make  a  fairer  comparison)  of  the  heathen  choruses  in 
the  “  Walpurgis  Night,”  and  then  of  the  rowdy  vulgarity 
of  “Baal,  we  cry  to  thee  ”  !  How  magnificently,  too,  are 
the  trombones  used  here,  what  noble  phrases  they  get, 
while  in  “  Elijah  ”  they  get  no  noble  phrases,  but  on  the 
contrary  are  used  to  cover  the  essential  cheapness  of  the 
music.  Mendelssohn  has  been  unfairly  treated,  first  in 
being  praised  for  qualities  in  which  he  happened  to  be 
deficient,  then  in  being  abused  because  others  praised 
him.  As  we  see  him  in  his  Life,  and  in  his  Letters,  he  is  far 
from  being  an  admirable  or  lovable  character  ;  but  at 
least  we  should  treat  him  with  some  approach  to  fairness  ; 
and  we  cannot  begin  better  than  by  appreciating  his  fine 
works — the  overtures,  one  or  two  of  the  organ  sonatas, 
and  his  masterpiece  the  “  Walpurgis  Night.”  Once  we 
appreciate  them,  his  Biblical  shoddy  will  quickly  be 
consigned  to  Peckham,  and  we  will  all  be  able  to  admire 
the  Mendelssohn  who  survives.  J.  F.  R. 

THE  CASE  FOR  THE  CRITIC-DRAMATIST. 

“Merrifield’s  Ghost.”  An  Original  Comedietta  in  One 
Act.  By  H.  M.  Pauli.  Vaudeville  Theatre, 

13  November,  1895. 

A  DISCUSSION  has  arisen  recently  as  to  whether  a 
dramatic  critic  can  also  be  a  dramatic  author 
without  injury  to  his  integrity  and  impartiality.  The 
feebleness  with  which  the  point  has  been  debated  may 
be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  the  favourite  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  a  critic  is  either  an  honest  man  or  he  is 
not.  If  honest,  then  dramatic  authorship  can  make  no 
difference  to  him.  If  not,  he  will  be  dishonest  whether 
he  writes  plays  or  not.  This  childish  evasion  cannot, 
for  the  honour  of  the  craft,  be  allowed  to  stand.  If  I 
wanted  to  ascertain  the  melting-point  of  a  certain  metal, 
and  how  far  it  would  be  altered  by  an  alloy  of  some 
other  metal,  and  an  expert  were  to  tell  me  that  a  metal 
is  either  fusible  or  it  is  not— that  if  not,  no  temperature 
will  melt  it ;  and  if  so,  it  will  melt  anyhow— I  am  afraid 
I  should  ask  that  expert  whether  he  was  a  fool  himself 
or  took  me  for  one.  Absolute  honesty  is  as  absurd  an 
abstraction  as  absolute  temperature  or  absolute  value. 

A  dramatic  critic  who  would  die  rather  than  read  an 
American  pirated  edition  of  a  copyright  English  book 
might  be  considered  an  absolutely  honest  man  for  all 
practical  purposes  on  that  one  particular  subject  I  say 
on  that  one,  because  very  few  men  have  more  than  one 
point  of  honour  ;  but  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  such 
dramatic  critic  exists.  If  he  did,  I  should  regar’d  him 
as  a  highly  dangerous  monomaniac.  That  honesty 
varies  inversely  with  temptation  is  proved  by  thu 
fact  that  every  additional  penny  on  the  income-tax 
yields  a  less  return  than  the  penny  before  it,  showing 
that  men  state  their  incomes  less  honestly  for  the 
purposes  of  taxation  at  sevenpence  in  the  pound  than 
sixpence.  The  matter  may  be  tested  by  a  simple 
experiment.  Go  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  whose  theory 
is  that  a  man  is  either  honest  or  he  is  not,  and  obtain 
from  him  the  loan  of  half-a-crown  on  some  plausible 
pretext  of  a  lost  purse  or  some  such  petty  emergency. 
He  will  not  ask  you  for  a  written  acknowledgment  of 
the  debt.  Return  next  day  and  ask  for  a  loan  of  ;6500 
without  a  promissory  note,  on  the  ground  that  you  are 
either  honest  or  not  honest,  and  that  a  man  who  will 
pay  back  half  a  crown  without  compulsion  will  also  pay 
back  ^500.  You  will  find  that  the  theory  of  absolute 

honesty  will  collapse  at  once. 

Are  we  then  to  believe  that  the  critic-dramatist  who 
stands  to  make  anything  from  five  hundred  to  ten 
thousand  pounds  by  persuading  a  manager  to  produce 
his  play's,  will  be  prevented  by  his  honesty  from  writing 
about  that  manager  otherwise  than  he  w’ould  if  he  had 
never  written  a  play  and  were  quite  certain  that  he  never 
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should  write  one  ?  I  can  only  say  that  people  who 
believe  such  a  thing"  would  believe  anything.  I  am 
myself  a  particularly  flagrant  example  of  the  critic- 
dramatist.  It  is  not  with  me  a  mere  case  of  an  adapta¬ 
tion  or  two  raked  up  against  me  as  incidents  in  my  past. 
I  have  written  half-a-dozen  “original”  plays,  four 
of  which  have  never  been  performed  ;  and  I  shall  pre¬ 
sently  write  half-a-dozen  more.  The  production  of 
one  of  them,  even  if  it  attained  the  merest  success  of 
esteem,  would  be  more  remunerative  to  me  than  a  couple 
of  years  of  criticism.  Clearly,  since  I  am  no  honester 
than  other  people,  I  should  be  the  most  corrupt 
flatterer  in  London  if  there  were  nothing  but  honesty  to 
restrain  me.  How  is  it,  then,  that  the  most  severe 
criticisms  of  managers  come  from  me  and  from  my 
fellow  critic-dramatists,  and  that  the  most  servile  puffery 
comes  from  writers  whose  every  sentence  proves  thatthey 
have  nothing  to  hope  or  fear  from  any  manager  ?  There 
are  fa  good  many  answers  to  this  question,  one  of  the 
most  obvious  being  that  as  the  respect  inspired  by  a  good 
criticism  is  permanent,  whilst  the  irritation  it  causes  is 
temporary,  and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pleasure 
given  by  a  venal  criticism  is  temporary  and  the  con¬ 
tempt  it  inspires  permanent,  no  man  really  secures  his 
advancement  as  a  dramatist  by  making  himself  despised 
as  a  critic.  The  thing  has  been  tried  extensively  during 
the  last  twenty  years  ;  and  it  has  failed.  For  example, 
the  late  Frank  Marshall,  a  dramatist  and  an  extrava¬ 
gantly  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Sir  Henry  Irving’s  genius, 
followed  a  fashion  which  at  one  time  made  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  a  sort  of  court  formed  by  a  retinue  of  literary 
gentlemen.  I  need  not  question  either  their  sincerity  or 
the  superiority  of  Canute  to  their  idolatry  ;  for  Canute 
never  produced  their  plays:  “Robert  Emmett”  and 
the  rest  of  their  masterpieces  remain  unacted  to  this 
day.  It  may  be  said  that  this  brings  us  back  to 
honesty  as  the  best  policy  ;  but  honesty  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it  :  plenty  of  the  men  who  know  that  they  can 
get  along  faster  fighting  than  crawling,  are  no  more 
honest  than  the  first  Napoleon  was.  No  virtue,  least 
of  all  courage,  implies  any  other  virtue.  The  cardinal 
guarantee  for  a  critic’s  integrity  is  simply  the  force  of 
the  critical  instinct  itself.  To  try  to  prevent  me  from 
criticizing  by  pointing  out  to  me  the  superior  pecuniary 
advantages  of  puffing  is  like  trying  to  keep  a  young 
Irving  from  going  on  the  stage  by  pointing  out  the 
superior  pecuniary  advantages  of  stockbroking.  If 
my  own  father  were  an  actor-manager,  and  his  life 
depended  on  his  getting  favourable  notices  of  his 
performance,  I  should  orphan  myself  without  an 
instant’s  hesitation  if  he  acted  badly.  I  am  by  no 
means  the  willing  victim  of  this  instinct.  I  am  keenly 
susceptible  to  contrary  influences — to  flattery,  which 
I  swallow  greedily  if  the  quality  is  sufficiently  good  ;  to 
the  need  of  money,  to  private  friendship  or  even  acquaint¬ 
anceship,  to  the  pleasure  of  giving  pleasure  and  the  pain 
of  giving  pain,  to  consideration  for  people’s  circum¬ 
stances  and  prospects,  to  personal  likes  and  dislikes,  to 
sentimentality,  pity,  chivalry,  pugnacity  and  mischief, 
laziness  and  cowardice,  and  a  dozen  other  human 
conditions  which  make  the  critic  vulnerable  ;  but  the 
critical  instinct  gets  the  better  of  them  all.  I  spare  no 
effort  to  mitigate  its  inhumanity,  trying  to  detect  and 
strike  out  of  my  articles  anything  that  would  give  pain 
without  doing  any  good.  Those  who  think  the  things  I 
say  severe,  or  even  malicious,  should  just  seethe  things 
I  do  not  say.  I  do  my  best  to  be  partial,  to  hit  out  at 
remediableabusesratherthanat  accidental  shortcomings, 
and  at  strong  and  responsible  people  rather  than  weak 
and  helpless  ones.  And  yet  all  my  efforts  do  not  alter 
the  result  very  much.  So  stubborn  is  the  critic  within 
me,  that  with  every  disposition  to  be  as  good-natured 
and  as  popular  an  authority  as  the  worst  enemy  of 
art  could  desire,  I  am  to  all  intents  and  purposes  incor¬ 
ruptible.  And  that  is  how  the  dramatist-critic,  if  only 
he  is  critic  enough,  “slates”  the  actor-manager  in 
defiance  of  the  interest  he  has  in  conciliating  him.  He 
cannot  help  himself,  any  more  than  the  ancient  mariner 
could  help  telling  his  story.  And  the  actor-manager  can 
no  more  help  listening  than  the  wedding  guest  could. 

In  short,  the  better  formula  would  have  been,  that  a  man 
is  either  a  critic  or  not  a  critic  ;  that  to  the  extent  to 
which  he  is  one  he  will  criticize  the  managers  in  spite  of 
heaven  or  earth  ;  and  that  to  the  extent  to  which  he  is 
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not,  he  will  flatter  them  anyhow,  to  save  himseb 
trouble. 

The  advantage  of  having  a  play  criticized  by  a  critic 
who  is  also  a  playwright  is  as  obvious  as  the  advantage 
of  having  a  ship  criticized  by  a  critic  who  is  also  a 
master  shipwright.  Pray  observe  that  I  do  not  speak  cl 
the  criticism  of  dramas  and  ships  by  dramatists  and; 
shipwrights  who  are  not  also  critics  ;  for  that  would  be 
no  more  convincing  than  the  criticism  of  acting  by 
actors.  Dramatic  authorship  no  more  constitutes  a 
man  a  critic  than  actorship  constitutes  him  a  dramatic 
author ;  but  a  dramatic  critic  learns  as  much  from 
having  been  a  dramatic  author  as  Shakespeare  or 
Mr.  Pinero  from  having  been  actors.  The  average 
London  critic,  for  want  of  practical  experience,  has  nc 
real  confidence  in  himself :  he  is  always  searching  for 
an  imaginary  “right”  opinion,  with  which  he  never 
dares  to  identify  his  own.  Consequently  every  public 
man  finds  that  as  far  as  the  press  is  concerned  his 
career  divides  itself  into  two  parts  :  the  first,  during 
which  the  critics  are  afraid  to  praise  him  ;  and  the 
second,  during  which  they  are  afraid  to  do  anything 
else.  In  the  first,  the  critic  is  uncomfortably  trying  to 
find  faults  enough  to  make  out  a  case  for  his  timid 
coldness  :  in  the  second,  he  is  eagerly  picking  cut 
excellences  to  justify  his  eulogies.  And  of  course  he 
blunders  equally  in  both  phases.  The  faults  he  finds 
are  either  inessential  or  are  positive  reforms,  or  he 
blames  the  wrong  people  for  them  :  the  triumphs  of. 
acting  which  he  announces  are  stage  tricks  that  any  old 
hand  could  play.  In  criticizing  actresses  he  is  an  open 
and  shameless  voluptuary.  If  a  woman  is  pretty,  well 
dressed,  and  self-satisfied  enough  to  be  at  her  ease  oiv 
the  stage,  he  is  delighted  ;  and  if  she  is  a  walking  monu¬ 
ment  of  handsome  incompetence,  so  much  the  better,, 
as  your  voluptuary  rarely  likes  a  woman  to  be  cleverer 
than  himself,  or  to  force  him  to  feel  deeply  and/ 
think  energetically  when  he  onlyr  wants  to  wallow 
in  her  good  looks.  Confront  him  with  an  actress  who 
will  not  condescend  to  attack  him  on  this  side — who 
takes  her  work  with  thorough  seriousness  and  self- 
respect — and  his  resentment,  his  humiliation,  his  sense 
of  being  snubbed,  break  out  ludicrously  in  his  writing 
even  when  he  dare  not  write  otherwise  than  favourably. 

A  great  deal  of  this  nonsense  would  be  taken  out  of  him 
if  he  could  only  write  a  play  and  have  it  produced.  No 
dramatist  begins  by  writing  plays  merely  as  excuses  for 
the  exhibition  of  pretty  women  on  the  stage.  He  conies 
to  that  ultimately  perhaps  ;  but  at  first  he  does  his  best 
to  create  real  characters  and  make  them  pass  through 
three  acts  of  real  experiences.  Bring  a  critic  who  has 
done  this  face  to  face  with  the  practical  question  of 
selecting  an  actress  for  his  heroine,  and  he  suddenly 
realizes  for  the  first  time  that  there  is  not  such  a  galaxy 
of  talent  on  the  London  stage  as  he  thought,  and  that 
the  handsome  walking  ladies  whom  he  always  thought 
good  enough  for  other  people’s  plays  are  not  good  enough 
for  his  own.  That  is  already  an  immense  step  in  his 
education.  There  are  other  steps,  too,  which  he 
will  have  taken  before  the  curtain  falls  on  the 
first  public  representation  of  his  play  ;  but  they  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  fact  that  the  author  of  a  play  is  the 
only  person  who  really  wants  to  have  it  well  done  in 
every  respect,  and  who  therefore  has  every  drawback 
brought  fully  home  to  him.  The  man  who  has  had  that 
awakening  about  one  play  will  thenceforth  have  his 
eyes  open  at  all  other  plays  ;  and  there  you  have  at 
once  the  first  moral  with  the  first  technical  qualification 
of  the  critic — the  determination  to  have  every  play  as 
well  done  as  possible,  and  the  knowledge  of  what  is 
standing  in  the  way  of  that  consummation.  Those  of 
our  critics  who,  either  as  original  dramatists  or 
adapters  and  translators,  have  superintended  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  plays  with  paternal  anxiety,  are  never  guilty 
of  the  wittily  disguised  indifference  of  clever  critics  who 
have  never  seen  a  drama  through  from  its  first 
beginnings  behind  the  scenes.  Compare  the  genuine 
excitement  of  Mr.  Clement  Scott,  or  the  almost  Calvin- 
istic  seriousness  of  Mr.  William  Archer,  with  the  gaily 
easy  whal-does-it-mattcrness  of  Mr.  Walklcy,  and  you 
sec  at  once  how  the  two  critic-dramatists  influence  the 
drama,  whilst  the  critic-playgoer  only  makes  it  a  pretext 
for  entertaining  his  readers.  On  the  whole  there  is 
only  as  much  validity  in  the  theory  that  a  critic  should 
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not  be  a  dramatist,  as  in  the  theory  that  a  judge  should 
not  be  a  lawyer  nor  a  general  a  soldier.  \  ou  cannot 
have  qualifications  without  experience  ;  and  you  cannot 
have  experience  without  personal  interest  and  bias. 
That  may  not  be  an  ideal  arrangement;  but  it  is  the 
way  the  world  is  built  ;  and  we  must  make  the  best 

°f,1,t*Poor  Mr.  Potton,”  at  the  Vaudeville,  is  now  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  little  play  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Pauli,  entitled 
“  Merrifield’s  Ghost,”  which  I  cannot  honestly  pretend 
to  have  enjoyed.  Mere  custom  has  inured  me  to  the 
stage  hero  who  is  impossibly  virtuous  ;  but  the  modern 
o-entleman  who  appeals  for  my  sympathy  solely  on  the 
ground  that  he  has  forged  or  stolen  just  as  any  ordinary 
criminal  does,  gets  beyond  my  patience.  Merrifield’s 
ghost  had  not  the  ghost  of  an  excuse  for  forging  his 
friend’s  name  or  inflicting  his  confession  on  me.  He 
does  not  interest  me  ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  be 
put  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  simply  to  form  a  low- 
opinion  of  him. 

The  revival  of  “  Liberty  Hall  ”  at  the  St.  James  s  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  happy  termination  of  an  absurd 
incident  by  Mr.  Alexander’s  reception,  which  attained 
the  proportions  of  a  public  demonstration,  and  was  so 
tremendously  enthusiastic  that  he  must  have  felt  almost 
o-lad  that  the  occasion  of  it,  intensely  disagreeable,  as  it 
must  have  been,  had  happened .  to  him.  “Liberty 
Hall  ”  is  too  long  ;  and  the  scene  in  which  the  heroine 
overhears  the  hero  saying  to  her  sister  “  Nobody  need 
ever  know,”  and  misunderstands  it,  is  unpardonable  ; 
but  otherwise  it  is  a  good-natured  and  amusing  play. 
Miss  Furtado  Clarke  played  the  part  of  the  sister 
seriously  and  well  ;  but  probably  the  audience  regretted 
wliss  Maude  Millet,  because  she  is  more  interesting  than 
the  part,  and  would  have  taken  care  not  to  sacrifice 
herself  to  it.  Serious  acting  is  all  very  well  for  Ibsen 
and  people  of  that  kind  ;  but  with  popular  West  End 
authors  it  is  a  most  dangerous  habit  for  a  young  actress 
to  indulge.  B.  S. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT.— XVI. 

Fire  and  Life. 

OUR  readers  are  already  familiar  with  our  general 
views  as  to  the  proprietary  principle  in  life  in¬ 
surance.  We  hold  it  to  be  indefensible  in  theory,  and 
certainly  most  unjust  in  practice,  that  a  policyholder 
should  be  mulcted  of  an  appreciable  part  of  what  would 
in  a  mutual  office  be  his  due,  in  order  that  shareholders 
may  be  sated  with  dividends  enormously  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  of  capital  at  stake.  And  this  is  what 
actually  happens  in  the  great  majority  of  proprietary 
offices.  No  doubt  there  are  many  shareholders  who 
bought  their  shares  at  a  very  high  premium,  and  whose 
dividends  do  not  amount  to  more  than  some  4  or  5  Per 
cent  on  their  investment.  But  this  is  no  concern  of  the 
man  who  is  about  to  take  out  a  with-profit  policy. 
What  he  has  to  consider  is  that  if  he  goes  to  a 
proprietary  office  he  must,  as  a  rule,  submit  to  a 
considerable  reduction — in  some  cases  as  much  as  one- 
third — from  his  periodical  bonuses,  in  exchange  for  a 
guarantee  which  is  practically  of  little  value  and  is 
certainly  not  superior  to  that  afforded  by  the  huge 
accumulated  funds  of  the  larger  mutual  offices. 

There  are,  however,  four  proprietary  offices  to  which 
this  argument  does  not  apply.  The  shareholders  in  these 
offices  content  themselves  with  the  profit  on  policies 
effected  at  the  non-participating  rates  of  premium,  and 
leave  intact  the  surplus  on  the  participating  policies. 
Thus  policyholders  who  insure  “  with  profits  ”  are  only 
at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  members  of  a 
mutual  office  in  that  they  do  not  share  in  the  profit  on 
the  non-participating  business,  i.e.  on  policies  effected 
by  other  people.  Two  of  these  societies  the  Atlas 
Assurance  Company  and  the  British  Equitable  Assurance 
Company — have  already  been  introduced  to  our  readers 
as,  respectively,  one  of  the  best  and  one  of  the  worst  of 
British  life  offices.  The  other  two  are  the  Northern 
Assurance  Company  and  the  General  Life  Assurance 
Company,  which  came  into  existence  within  a  year  of 
each  other,  and  which  present  interesting  points  of 
comparison. 

The  Northern  Assurance  Company,  established  in 
1836,  is  undoubtedly  a  well-managed  and  prosperous 


concern.  It  furnishes  a  fair  example  of  the  advantage 
of  having  a  large  fire  department  to  share  the  expenses 
of  management.  Not  only  do  the  shareholders  waive 
any  claim  to  a  share  of  the  surplus  on  the  with-profit 
policies,  but  they  undertake  that  the  expenses  charged 
to  the  life  department  shall  not  exceed  the  very  moderate 
rate  of  10  per  cent  on  the  premium  income.  That  is  to 
say,  the  life  department  pays  all  expenses  until  10  per 
cent  of  its  premium  income  has  been  absorbed,  and  the 
fire  department  finds  the  balance.  The  rates  of  premium, 
both  for  whole-life  and  for  endowment  insurances,  are 
very  moderate ;  and,  assuming  continuance  of  the  present 
bonus  of  31s.  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  sum  assured, 
results  to  an  investor  will  be  as  shown  in  the 
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These  figures  seem  to  us  quite  satisfactory.  Of  course, 
as  in  the  case  of  any  other  office,  everything  depends  on 
the  question  whether  the  present  rate  of  bonus  can  be 
maintained.  We  only  know  of  one  reason  why  it  should 
not.  This  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are  no  separate 
investments  for  the  life  funds,  and  that  the  directors 
settle  from  time  to  time  the  rate  of  interest  that  shall  be 
allowed  on  them.  For  many  years,  including  the  period 
covered  by  the  last  investigation,  the  rate  allowed  was 
4^  per  cent  ;  but  it  is  now  not  quite  4  per  cent.  .  The 
reduction  in  itself  is  no  matter  for  surprise,  looking  at 
the  difficulty  nowadays  of  placing  capital  to  advantage  ; 
but  the  effect  of  the'peculiar  arrangement  we  haye. de¬ 
scribed  is  clearly  that,  while  the  life  department  is  in  a 
position  to  suffer  from  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest,  it 
misses  the  benefit  of  the  corresponding  appreciation  of 
its  assets,  all  of  which  goes  to  the  shareholders.  This  is 
not  as  it  should  be  ;  and  in  our  opinion  the  board  would 
do  well  to  remove  this  the  only  blemish  that  we  can 
discover  in  the  methods  of  a  really  excellent  office. 

The  position  of  the  General  Life  Assurance  Company 
is,  in  Mr.  Kipling’s  phrase,  “another  story.”  This 
Company,  which  was  established  for  fire  insurance  in 
1836  and  opened  its  life  insurance  branch  in  the  following 
year,  originally  styled  itself,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the 
“  Dissenters  and  General  ”  ;  but  it  has  lost  its  denomina¬ 
tional  character  (if  such  ever  belonged  to  it),  together 
with  the  first  part  of  its  name,  and  it  proffers,  with 
impartial  hand,  a  perpetual  discount  of  10  per  cent  alike 
to  parson,  minister,  and  priest.  Yet  even  this  bait  will 
not  be  of  much  avail  if  the  clerical  gentlemen  are  wise. 
The  bonuses,  like  those  of  the  Norwich  Union  Life 
Insurance  Society,  are  calculated  on  the  decreasing 
system,  which  has  been  abandoned  by  all  the  best 
offices  ;  although,  let  us  hasten  to  add,  the  prospectus 
disdains  the  disingenuous  artifices  adopted  by  that 
society  to  conceal  the  fact.  We  are  unable  to  give  our 
usual  examples;  but  the  following  figures,  taken  from 
Champness’  Insurance  Blue-book,  will  enable  our  readers 
to  form  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the  relative  merits 
of  the  two  offices  now  under  notice  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  insurance  investor. 
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ties  on  a  more  stringent  Life  Table  than  that  adopted 
bv  the  “  General  ”  (although  the  latter  is  safe  enough), 
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and  assumes  that  its  funds  will  accumulate  at  3  per  cent 
only,  as  against  a  rate  of  3^  per  cent  assumed  by  the 

General.  In  other  words,  the  “  Northern  ”  reserves 
a  larger  sum  to  meet  an  equal  risk,  and  would  be  the 
better  office  even  if  there  were  no  difference  in  the  rates 
of  bonus. 

The  chance  of  better  times  for  the  “  General  ”  policy¬ 
holders  is  faint  indeed.  During  the  five  years  ending  with 
zSS2,  the  average  rate  of  interest  earned  by  the  Society 
on  its  funds  was  £4  10s.  2d.  per  cent ;  for  the  succeeding 
five  years  it  was  £4  7s.  yd. ;  for  the  five  years  ending 
with  1892,  £4  4s.  2d. ;  for  1892  alone,  £4  is.  6d.  ;  for 
s893>  £ 3  18s.  1  id.  ;  and  for  1894,  £3  15s.  iod.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  expenditure,  as  so  often  happens  when 
an  office  is  poor,  is  out  of  all  reasonable  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  business,  although  it  doubtless  goes  far 
to  account  for  the  otherwise  inexplicable  fact  that  during 
the  year  1894  no  fewer  than  1322  new  policies  were 
effected  with  the  Company.  The  less  attractive  an  office 
Is,  the  more  arduous  the  task  of  its  agents,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  more  costly  the  process  of  obtaining  “new 
business  wherewith  to  keep  the  concern  alive.  To 
make  matters  worse,  in  1892  the  proprietors  sold  their 
'  fire  connection  to  the  London  and  Lancashire  office 
fef  £45>°°o,  so  that  there  is  no  longer  a  fire  department 
to  share  the  burden  of  extravagance  ;  and  the  expendi¬ 
ture  for  management  and  commission,  which  in  1892 
amounted  to  19.90  Per  cent  of  the  premium  income 
{lavish  enough  in  all  conscience  !),  reached  the  ratio  of 
20  95  in  i893>  and  21.45  ‘n  i894-  Quousque  tandem? 

The  only  real  hope  for  the  policyholders  of  the 

General  office — that  is,  for  those  of  them  who  look 
further  than  the  security  of  the  original  sum  assured — 
seems  to  lie  in  amalgamation  with  some  stronger  society. 
This  is  by  no  means  an  impossible  event,  for  the  office, 
with  all  its  disadvantages,  is  thoroughly  respectable,  and 
its  solvency  is  beyond  dispute,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
uncalled  capital.  But  we  have  said  enough  to  show 
that,  as  matters  stand,  it  should  be  carefully  avoided 
by  the  public  ;  and,  in  the  interests  of  those  who,  un¬ 
luckily  for  themselves,  are  already  on  its  books,  we 
earnestly  counsel  the  directors  to  “retrench  and  reform” 
before  the  situation  created  by  a  system  of  recklessly 
spending  A’s  money  in  order  to  induce  B  to  part  with 
bis  also  has  become  past  remedy. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

rT'HERE  was  a  strong  demand  for  money  last  week  in 
connection  with  the  Stock  Exchange  Settlement, 
and  although  the  speculative  account  in  the  Stock 
Eicchange  markets  had  perceptibly  decreased,  the 
“carry-over”  rates  were  dearer  all  round  than  at  the 
last  Settlement.  Advances  were  generally  arranged  at 
2  and  2 1  per  cent.  The  discount  market  was  firm,  and 
l*  to  per  cent  was  asked  for  three,  four,  and  six 
months’  bills  ;  they  were  in  good  request,  on  account  of 
the  more  encouraging  outlook  in  politics  and  finance. 
I  he  Bank-rate  in  Berlin  was  raised  to  4  per  cent  on 
Monday,  and  money  is  dearer  everywhere.  Bankers 
and  discount  houses  at  the  present  moment  are  chiefly 
exercised  as  to  what  the  Japanese  are  going  to  do  with 
their  millions  at  the  Bank  of  England.  Consols,  which 
dropped  last  Saturday  to  104’,  touched  107  on  Thursday. 
The  Bank-rate  is  unchanged. 

Lord  Salisbury’s  speech  at  the  Guildhall  last  Saturday 
came  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  save  England  and  the 
Continent  from  a  disastrous  panic.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  reckless  gambling  in  mines  here  and  abroad,  which 
compelled  speculators  to  throw  on  the  market  any 
saleable  stocks  they  possessed  in  order  to  pay  for  shares 
or  differences,  the  mischief  would  certainly  not  have 
been  so  widespread.  As  it  is,  the  markets  here  arc 
beginning  to  recover  now  owing  to  repurchases  by 
“  bears  ”  and  investments  on  the  part  of  the  public,  but 
Paris  is  still  in  trouble.  Five  “  coulisse  ”  firms  have 
already  gone  into  liquidation,  and  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  “haute  banque  ”  seem  to  be  chiefly  directed 
towards  the  prevention  of  any  further  collapse.  The 
losses  in  the  Mining  market  were  exceptionally  heavy, 
and  the  differences  were  in  some  cases  very  large  indeed, 
but  there  was  only  one  small  failure  in  the  “  House.” 
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Many  of  the  brokers  in  the  Mining  market  were  helped 
over,  whilst  many  others  must  have  lost  a  great  part  of 
their  profits  in  recent  bad  debts.  The  sharp  lesson 
they  received  last  week  should  certainly  make  them 
more  cautious  in  the  future.  Some  of  the  jobbers  had 
so  much  “bankrupt  stock”  on  their  hands  that  they 
actually  refused  to  deal  in  more  than  a  couple  of  hundred 
shares  !  In  Paris  the  state  of  things  is  very  much  the 
same,  and  there  as  here  only  liquidations  are  to  be 
expected.  We  may  get  some  idea  of  the  losses  sus¬ 
tained  when  we  consider  that  the  value  of  the  shares  of 
132  “Kaffir”  companies  has  depreciated  forty-four 
millions  sterling  within  the  last  six  weeks. 

There  was  a  general  advance  this  week  in  the  prices 
of  Home  Government  securities.  In  the  Home  Railway 
market  investors  took  advantage  of  the  favourable 
prices  to  make  considerable  purchases  of  stock,  and 
dealings  were  fairly  numerous.  The  improvement  in 
prices  was  aided  by  the  excellent  traffic  returns.  All  the 
more  important  lines,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sheffield 
and  the  London  and  Brighton,  showed  considerable 
increases  in  receipts.  And  neither  the  Sheffield  nor  the 
Brighton  decreases  possess  any  great  significance, 
when  we  consider  that  last  year  there  was  a  gain  on  the 
Sheffield  line  of  £16,363,  and  on  the  Brighton  line  of 
£45>776-  Some  business  was  clone  in  the  stocks  of  the 
Scotch  lines  on' Glasgow  account,  owing  to  the  report 
that  the  lock-out  on  the  Clyde  was  over.  The  Scotch 
traffic  receipts  were  favourable  ;  on  the  Caledonian  there 
was  an  increase  of  £3718,  compared  with  a  decrease 
last  year  of  £692,  and  on  the  North  British  an  increase 
°f  £1837,  compared  with  a  decrease  of  £323. 

American  railways  recovered  in  sympathy  with  the 
rest  of  the  markets,  as  a  result  of  the  more  favourable 
political  aspect.  Even  the  bugbear  of  further  gold 
shipments  failed  to  hinder  the  improvement  in  prices. 
The  upward  tendency  was  assisted  by  the  buying  of  those 
operators,  for  whom  the  “  Kaffir  ”  market  has  no  longer 
much  attraction.  Some  of  the  railways  had  quite  a 
“jump,” and  “bears”  were  badly  hit.  Canadian  Pacific 
shares  and  Grand  Trunk  stocks  were  firm.  Last  week’s 
traffic  returns  (,£97,348)  on  the  Grand  Trunk  line  were 
favourable,  and  showed  an  increase  of  £1982.  There 
was  a  recovery  in  South  American  Railway  and  Govern¬ 
ment  stocks  in  the  latter  part  of  the  week. 

1  h«  Foreign  Market  was  not  behindhand  in  regaining 
some  of  the  ground  it  had  lately  lost,  and  the  more 
cheerful  tone  of  business  was  accompanied  by  an 
advance  in  prices  all  round  towards  the  close  of  the 
week.  Ottoman  Bank  shares  and  some  of  the  Turkish 
securities  were  in  considerable  demand  for  home 
purchase.  In  the  General  Mining  Market  not  much 
business  was  done  ;  but  the  tendency  was  to  an 
improvement  in  prices.  West  Australian  shares  fluc¬ 
tuated  irregularly.  Copper  shares  were  firm.  Silver 
was  steady,  at  about  30}^.  per  ounce. 

Of  Sir  Joseph  Renals’s  banquet  to  Mr.  Barnato  we 
have  little  to  say.  Our  contemporary,  the  “  Economist,” 
has  published  the  most  pointed  remarks  upon  the  subject 
that  we  have  yet  seen.  Sir  Joseph  Renals  has  not, 
unfortunately,  been  the  first  Lord  Mayor  who  has  dragged 
his  office  through  the  mire  in  connection  with  some 
company  promotion  or  other  of  unfavourable  reputation. 
If  the  late  Lord  Mayor’s  degradation  of  his  office  for 
merely  personal  interests  were  not  a  matter  rather  for 
regret  than  mirth,  how  ludicrous  the  result  of  Sir  Joseph 
Renals’s  attempts  to  get  together  a  representative  body 
of  City  gentlemen  would  appear !  Fancy  having  to 
descend  from  a  gathering  of  the  financial  pillars  of  the 
State  to  a  collection  of  middle-class  Jews,  with  at  least 
one  notorious  undischarged  bankrupt  to  give  “tone” 
to  the  assembly  ! 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

The  Barnato  “  Bank.” 

A  FLAGRANT  SPECIMEN  OF  THE  “NO  PROSPECTUS” 
COMPANY. 

We  may  take  some  credit  for  the  fact  that  ever  since 
the  Barnato  Bank  was  constituted,  we  have  steadily  and 
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persistently  advised  our  readers  against  it,  either  as  an 
i  nvestment  or  a  speculation.  The  scheme,  ,n  its  i‘lltia 
stages,  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  bare-faced  attempt  to 
exploit  the  public,  and  subsequent  events  have  fully 
justified  that  view.  The  early  history  of  the  concern  is 
too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation.  Both  the  btock 
Exchange  and  the  outside  public  were  humbugged  by 
Mr.  Barnato  and  his  astute  confederates.  First  ot  all 
the  Barnato  Bank  was  announced  to  appear  in  one 
form,  and  then  suddenly  it  came  out  in  another,  lhe 
rl  shares  were  introduced  to  the  Stock  Exchange  at 
the  beginning  of  September,  and  they  are  said  to  have 
been  given  to  the  jobbers  2,  “  Mr.  Barnato  being 
anxious  that  the  public  should  get  in  at  a  fair  price. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  public  never  stood  the  ghost 
of  a  chance  of  “getting  in”  at  such  a  price  as  that 
named,  for  Mr.  Barnato  took  very  good  care  that  they 
should  not  be  able  to  do  so.  Mr.  Barnato  “  syndicated 
the  bulk  of  the  shares,  and  very  few  outsiders  were 
able  to  buy  below  3,  while  the  great  majority  paid  4 
and  4J  for  the  £1  shares  in  Mr.  Barnato’s  Bank.  It  is 
revolting  to  think  of  the  immense  sums  of  money  which 
Mr.  Barnato  and  his  syndicate  cleared  by  means  of  this 
monstrous  “  deal  ”  ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
they  gave  absolutely  nothing  in  return.  Mr.  Barnato 
did  not  even  vouchsafe  any  particulars  regarding  the 
formation  of  his  wonderful  Bank  in  return  for  the 
millions  subscribed  by  the  foolish  public.  From  first  to 
last  there  has  been  a  curious  conspiracy  of  silence  on 
the  part  of  the  wire-pullers  of  this  company,  both  in 
regard  to  its  construction  and  its  assets.  We  begin 
seriously  to  doubt  the  existence  of  any  assets  worth 
speaking  about.  The  promoters  of  this  astonishing 
scheme  have  talked,  and  are  still  talking,  about 
publishing  a  list  of  the  “securities”  held  by  this  Bank, 
but  the  truth  is  that,  in  the  present  state  of  public  feel¬ 
ing,  they  are  afraid  to  publish  the  list.  W  hen  such 
disclosures  are  compelled,  however,  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  Mr.  Barnato’s  Bank  “securities”  consist 
merely  of  Mr.  Barnato’s  unique  collection  of  mining 
“  rubbish.”  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Barnato  is  the 
proud  possessor  of  a  greater  quantity  of  comparatively 
worthless  scrip  than  any  person  at  present  engaged  in 
South  African  speculation.  Originally  one  would  imagine, 
Mr.  Barnato  intended  his  precious  Bank  to  be  the  means 
of  relieving  him  of  thiswaste  paper  ;  it  never  occurred 
to  him,  until  he  arrived  in  England  and  measures 
the  extent  of  public  gullibility,  that  he  could  net 
enormous  sums  of  money  by  simple  market  manipu¬ 
lation.  We  understand  that  the  result  exceeded  Mr. 
Barnato’s  wildest  anticipations.  The  most  astonishing 
circumstance  in  connection  with  the  whole  affair  is  that 
the  public  should  have  rushed  so  blindly  into  a  concern 
about  the  barest  details  of  which  they  knew  absolutely 
nothing.  Even  now  very  few  are  aware  of  the  exact 
title  of  Mr.  Barnato’s  Banking  company.  So  many 
curious  statements  were  in  circulation  that  we  ourselves 
were  in  doubt  about  it.  We  have  ascertained,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  correct  title  of  the  concern  is  the  Barnato 
Bank,  Mining,  and  Estate  Corporation,  Limited,  the 
office  of  which  is  at  5  Lothbury,  E.C.  We  have  also 
ascertained  that  this  company,  of  which  no  prospectus 
nor  any  particulars  as  to  formation  or  general  construc¬ 
tion  have  ever  been  published,  was  never  registered  in 
England,  and  is  not  in  any  way  subject  to  the  English 
public-company  law.  Mr.  Barnato’s  Banking  com¬ 
pany,  which  has  been  the  means  of  fleecing,  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  British  public,  was  (in  accordance  with  the 
discreditable  methods  which  have  all  along  been  pur¬ 
sued  in  connection  with  this  concern)  registered  in 
Johannesburg,  under  the  laws  of  the  South  African 
Republic.  The  office  at  5  Lothbury  is  not  the  regis¬ 
tered  office  of  the  company,  but  the  “  London”  office, 
and  any  one  wishing  (as  we  did)  to  inspect  the  company  s 
register  of  shareholders  is  politely  told  to  go  to  Johannes¬ 
burg,  as  that  is  where  the  register  is  kept.  We  would  ask 
any'  reasonable  man  to  consider  for  himself  what  these 
attempts  at  secrecy  and  mystification  can  possibly  mean. 
For  ourselves,  we  have  no  doubt  as  to  their  purport.  The 
same  reasons  that  induce  London  company-promoters  to 
register  their  bantlings  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  are,  to 
some  extent,  those  which  induced  upon  Mr.  Barnato 
to  cause  his  Bank  to  be  registered  in  South  Africa. 
For  doubtless  very  excellent  reasons,  Mr.  Barnato 


would  rather  be  called  to  account  under  the  laws 
of  the  South  African  Republic  than  under  British 
laws,  and  yet  it  is  the  British  people  he  is  now  so 
diligently  engaged  in  exploiting.  Mr.  Barnato  seeks- 
to  pose  as  a  philanthropist,  and  a  sort  of  savioui  of  the 
South  African  market  ;  but  no  one  knows  better  than 
Mr.  Barnato  himself  that  the  little  he  did  towards 
“saving  the  situation  ”  was  dictated  by  a  very  strong 
desire  to  save  his  own  skin.  And,  after  all,  what  was 
it  that  Mr.  Barnato  did  do,  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much  lately  from  his  “defenders  ”  in  a  certain  section: 
of  the  Press?  In  the  course  of  the  recent  crisis 
Mr.  Barnato  bought  back  from  the  public  at  i|,  or 
thereabouts,  the  Barnato  Bank  shares  which,  a  few 
weeks  previously,  had  been  sold  to  them  at  4  and  42  •  This 
was  “  supporting  the  market  ”  with  a  vengeance  !  W  e 
should  be  inclined  to  call  it  a  very  fine  “  bear  ”  opera¬ 
tion.  Should  the  price  of  these  shares  rise  again  (which, 
we  do  not  think  at  all  likely),  we  have  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Barnato  will  be  pleased  to  re-sell  to  the  confiding 
investors  the  shares  which  he  so  obligingly  purchased 
from  them  the  other  day,  and  once  again  pocket,  his- 
little  “  margin  ”  upon  the  transaction.  And  this  might 
go  on  ad  infinitum  if  investors  liked  to  be  fools  enough  , 
but  we  fancy  their  folly  will  take  a  new  direction.  There 
is  a  certain  limit  to  gullibility.  Mr.  Barnato  might  urge 
that  there  was  really  no  occasion  for  him  to  buy  back 
any  of  the  shares  at  all,  but,  in  that  case,  we  would  differ 
from  him.  It  was  very  necessary  for .  Mr.  Barnato  to 
do  something  to  save  himself.  Supposing  he  had  let  the 
whole  thing  go,  the  transparent  and  criminal  impudence- 
of  the  scheme  would  have  been  patent  to  every  one,  and 
Mr.  Barnato’s  position — despite  his  South  African  regis- 


tration— might  not  have  been  a  very  happy  one.  Mr. 
Barnato  was  bound  to  stop  the  depreciation  on  h» 

Bank  shares  by  some  means  or  other— the  laws  of  self- 

preservation  compelled  him  to  do  so.  Mr.  Barnato  s  Bank 
was,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  recent 
“slump”;  the  anxiety  and  depression  created  by  this 
wretched  “gamble”  have  been  widespread;  and,  so 
deeply  did  the  public  plunge  into  the  scheme,  that  nearly 
everything  else  has  suffered  in  consequence.  At  the 
present  time,  Barnato’s  Bank  is  hanging  like  a  pall  over 
the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  sooner  we  are  rid  of  it  the 
better.  We  have  no  belief  in  Mr.  Barnato  and  his  Bank, 
and  we  advise  such  of  our  readers  as  hold  shares  in  it 
to  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  they  can. 

“No  Prospectus”  Companies. 

We  have  the  following  additions  to  make  to  our 
previously  published  lists  of  these  traps  for  unwary: 

speculators  :  . 

Adler’s  Consolidated  Mining  and  Land  Corporation, 
Limited.  Capital  ^250,000. 

Omnium  Gold,  Limited.  Capital  £$oo,ooo. 

We  can  only  repeat  the  advice  which  we  have  on  different 
occasions  given,  that  investors  who  have  anything  to  dc< 
with  these,  or  similar  “uncertificated”  concerns  deserve 
to  lose  their  money. 

Bogus-Company  Promoters. 

In  the  exercise  of  that  which,  rightly,  or  . wrongly,  we 
consider  to  be  our  duty  to  the  public,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  we  are  obliged  to  employ  harsh  terms,  and 
to  recall  unpleasant  memories,  in  regard  to  persons  with' 
whose  unsavoury  company-promotions  we  are  called 
upon  to  deal.  No  one  regrets  the  necessity  more  than 
we  do  ;  but  it  is  a  necessity,  and  we  cannot  help  it.  in- 
recent  issues  we  dealt  with  certain  promotions  oi  the: 
“  Bread  Union”  gang,  and  we  had  occasion  to  refer  at 
some  length  to  a  Mr.  Edward  Beall  and  to  a  certain 
circular  published  by  him  called  the  “  Corporation  of 
British  Investors.”  We  said  nothing  of  Mr.  Beall  that 
he  did  not  well  deserve,  and  we  said  nothing  worse  ot 
Mr.  Beall  than  we  did  of  his  “  Bread  Union”  friends 
and  they  have  not  yet  expressed  their  dissatisfaction. 
Having  thoroughly  silted  the  matters,  in  question, 
we  had  not  intended,  until  fresh  necessity  arose,  to 
further  allude  to  Mr.  Beall  and  his  promotions, 
but  Mr.  Beall  has  thought  proper  to  challenge  our 
statements  in  offensive  letters  addresssed  to  us  upon 
the  subject.  Mr.  Beall  has  also  written  to  our  printers 
threatening  them  with  va. ious  pains  and  penalties,  hoc 
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a  man  of  his  long  experience  in  connection  with  the 
promotion  of  unlucky  companies,  we  think  that  Mr. 
Edward  Beall  is  much  too  sensitive.  He  knows,  better 
even  than  we  do,  that  what  we  have  said  to  his  discredit 

was  amply  justified.  We  are  sorry  if  this  frank  statement 

offends  Mr.  Beall,  but  his  bad  record  as  a  company- 
promoter  compels  us  to  make  it.  We  do  not  know  that 
we  have  anything  more  to  say  in  regard  to  Mr.  Beall,  for 
themoment,  but  if  he  objects  toany  of  our  statements  all 
of  which  we  are  prepared  to  justify  in  every  particular 
the  courts  are  open  to  him.  Mr.  Edward  Beall,  is  a 
solicitor,  and  should,  therefore,  be  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  write  foolish  letters  of  remonstrance  when  the 
law  offers  him  every  possible  means  of  redress..  In  order 
to  save  him  trouble  we  may  add  that  our  solicitors  are 
Messrs.  Renshaw,  Kekewich  &  Smith,  of  2  Suffolk  Lane, 
Cannon  St.,  E.C. 

The  “  Linotype.” 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the 
Linotype  Company,  Limited,  inrefereneeto  the  paragraph 
which  appeared  in  our  last  issue.  As  this  letter  has 
arrived  too  late  to  enable  us  to  verify  some  of  the  state¬ 
ments  contained  in  it  before  going  to  press,  we  propose 
to  hold  it  over  for  publication  until  our  next  issue,  when 
we  shall  also  make  our  promised  observations  upon  the 
Linotype  Company. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  PROFESSOR  ON  EXAMINATIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

7  Powis  Square,  London,  W., 

5  November ,  1895. 

I R, — Knowledge,  accuracy,  and  courtesy  are  generally 
believed  to  be  characteristics  of  Regius  Professors  at 
the  Universities.  We  respect  these  gentlemen  because  of 
their  wide  and  deep  learning,  the  absence  of  blundering 
and  reckless  mis-statements,  and  the  genial  way  in  which 
they  impart  knowledge  to  those  who  have  the  advantage 
of  listening  to  them.  Not  many  weeks  ago  I  bought  a 
book  without  looking  at  it,  because  I  saw  the  name 
“  R.  Y.  Tyrrell  ”  as  the  author.  My  trust  was  not  mis¬ 
placed.  But  when  I  read  his  article  in  the  Saturday 
Review  of  2  November,  my  surprise  was  greater  than 
my  disappointment.  Professor  Tyrrell  knows  an  ex¬ 
aminer  of  “exquisite  scholarship”  who  assigned  “a 
greater  value  to  the  obviously  inferior  of  two  composi¬ 
tions,”  for  reasons  he  gives.  If  I  were  asked  what  I 
thought  of  the  exquisite  scholar,  I  should  make  answer 
that  I  thought  him  a  knave  for  doing  it  and  a  fool  for 
telling  it.  Professor  Tyrrell  says  all  examinees  aim  at 
the  “  displaying  or  simulating  of  knowledge.”  What  is 
the  “  simulating  of  knowledge  ”  ?  Is  it  pretending  to 
know  what  an  examinee  does  not  know?  Mr.  Tyrrell 
says,  “  Examiners  are  all  possessed  of  more  or  less  solid 
knowledge.”  If  the  examiner  who  set  the  question 
knows  the  answer  and  the  examinee  does  not,  how  is  the 
•examinee  toimpose  on  theexaminer  by  simulating  know¬ 
ledge?  I  have  had  alongishexperienceofcandidatesforthe 
India  CivilService.  Most,  if  not  all,  knew  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  room  which  were  the  questions  they  knew  that  they 
•knew  the  answers  to.  They  also  knew  that  there  are 
perhaps  ten  thousand  ways  of  doing  a  question  wrong 
and  only  one  of  doing  it  right,  and  that  one  they  did  not 
know  ;  and  knew  better  than  to  incur  the  penalties  of 
•exposing  ignorance  by  “  simulating  knowledge.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tyrrell  says  that  in  the  recent  examination  for  the 
India  Civil  Service,  university  scholars  in  classics  and 
mathematics  competed  who  had  highly  distinguished 
themselves  in  their  own  universities.  I  do  not  know  who 
these  gentlemen  are — perhaps  “university  scholar” 
means  something  different  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to 
what  it  does  at  Cambridge-  -but  I  feel  quite  sure  that  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  all  knew  better  than  to  try  and  humbug  an 
•examiner,  and  yet  more,  knew  enough  to  occupy  all  the 
time  allowed  them  for  answering  each  paper,  and  so  had 
no  time  for  what  Calverley  called  “hazarding  conjec¬ 
tures.”  Professor  Tyrrell  says  also  that  those  distin¬ 
guished  university  scholars  failed  to  gain  as  many  marks 
in  these  subjects  as  were  awarded  to  candidates  in  such 
subjects  as  Law,  Political  Economy,  Political  History, 


who  had  not  devoted  to  these  branches  of  study  as  many 
weeks  as  the  university  scholars  had  years  to  theirs. 
Well,  if  Professor  Tyrrell  knows  of  such  cases,  doubt¬ 
less  there  are  such.  But  I  shall  not  believe  it  till  I  know 
who  they  are.  There  is  no  such  subject  as  “  Political 
History.”  This  is  perhaps  a  small  matter,  but  it  is  best 
to  be  accurate.  I  think  he  had  “  Political  Science”  in 
his  mind.  He  speaks  of  these  as  “non-university 

subjects.”  At  Oxford  they  have  a  “School  of 

Modern  History,”  in  which  Political  Science  is  a  re¬ 
quired  subject.  Law  papers  are  also  set.  At  Cambridge 
they  have  a  Law  Tripos  and  a  Historical  Tripos  too,  in 
which  Political  Economy  is  a  required  subject.  I  suppose 
the  Oxford  Tripos  “  in  jurisprudents  ”  is  much  the  same 
thing  as  our  “  Law  ”  Tripos.  Law  for  the  India  Civil 
Service  means  English  and  Roman  Law.  The  highest 
marks  in  English  and  Roman  Law  were  scored  by  a 
scholar  of  Trinity  Hall,  who  made  300  and  336  out  of  a 
possible  400  in  each  case.  The  highest  mark  made  in 
Classics  was  1632  out  of  a  possible  1830.  The  Law 
scholar  had  taken  his  degree  in  the  Law  Tripos  at 
Cambridge.  To  suggest  that  the  highest  scorer  in 
Classics  had  learned  Classics  ten  years  and  the  Law 
man  ten  weeks  is  wrorse  than  absurd.  Suggestio  falsi  is 
nothing  to  it.  Professor  Tyrrell  regrets  that  many  of  the 
successful  university  men  were  obliged  to  supplement 
their  university  store  of  knowledge  by  make-weight  con¬ 
tributions  from  “London  factories  of  civil  servants.” 
Professor  Tyrrell  seems  to  have  me  in  his  eye.  I 
know  of  only  one  paper  from  which  the  information 
he  has  can  be  got.  It  lies  before  me.  Is  it  courteous  in 
a  Regius  Professor  to  use  these  scornful  words  of  a  place 
at  which  men  of  university  distinction  almost  equal  to 
Professor  Tyrrell’s  are  lecturers  ?  It  does  not  hurt  me, 
that  I  know  of,  to  call  me  a  “  London  factory.”  And 
as  candidates  want  to  be  made  into  Civil  Servants,  why 
should  not  even  university  men  come  to  the  special 
Factory,  from  which  the  staff  of  distinguished  university 
workmen  employed  have  turned  out  during  the  past 
twenty  years  more  Civil  Servants  than  all  other  places 
of  education  in  the  civilized  world  put  together,  whether 
schools  or  colleges,  institutions  or  universities  ?  A 
case  will  illustrate  the  point.  Five  Cambridge  Wranglers 
competed — three  passed — the  Senior  Wrangler,  the  9th 
and  the  15th.  But  the  15th  was  19th  on  the  India  Civil 
Service  list,  the  9th  was  33rd,  and  the  senior  37th.  The 
1 5th  came  to  me  after  taking  his  degree,  the  other  two  did 
not.  I  could  quote  more  cases  than  this — plenty.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tyrrell  asks,  “  Are  these  factories  really  refineries, 
or  do  they  owe  their  success,  if  not  their  existence, 
to  the  discovery  that  the  non-university  subjects  pay 
better,  &c.”  ?  There  are  no  “  non-university  ”  subjects. 
There  is  a  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Language  Tripos  at 
Cambridge.  Professor  Tyrrell  rightly  points  out  that 
“  the  examiners  are  to  blame  if  cram  prevails  over 
education.”  Classics  and  Mathematics  “pay”  the  best 
because  they  have  been  examined  in  so  many  more  years 
than  any  other  subject.  Also,  being  thought  more 
important  than  all  others,  they  carrry  more  marks. 
The  Senior  Wrangler  scored  1418.  The  best  Classic 
scored  1632.  He  was  educated  at  this  “  factory.”  1 
wanted  him  to  go  up  on  Classics,  Mathematics,  Political 
Science,  and  English  Composition.  He  would  have 
scored  more  maras  and  missed  some  “culture.”  'I  his 
particular  factory  owes  its  existence  to  the  fact  that 
when  competitive  examinations  were  first  established  in 
consequence  of  the  very  bad  bargains  H.I.M.  had  in  all 
branches  of  her  services,  the  endowed  schools  and 
universities  would  stick  to  their  ancient  paths,  while  wc 
were  not  too  proud  to  supply  what  was  demanded. 
They  should  never  have  let  me  in.  Wc  owe  our  success 
to  the  fact  that  candidates  from  the  schools  and 
universities  find  here  equally  good  teaching  and  more 
of  it,  better  organization,  time  better  use^d,  and  fewer 
distractions.  A  year  here  means  thirty-six  weeks,  at 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  twenty-four.  Three  years  at 
Cambridge  or  Oxford  means  seventy-two  weeks.  A 
man  learns  for  seventy-two  weeks  with  me  in  two  years. 
The  bearing  of  this  observation  lies  in  the  application  of 
it. — Yours,  &c.,  Walter  Wren. 

P.S. — The  day  after  the  above  was  written  I  received 
an  undated  note  from  Professor  Tyrrell,  saying,  “  I  did 
not  mean  to  imply  any  disrespect  by  the  words  ‘  London 
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factories  of  civil  servants.’”  While  accepting  unre¬ 
servedly  the  disclaimer,  I  cannot  see  in  it  conclusive 
reason  for  cancelling  anything  written  above.  Professor 
Tyrrell’s  words  stand  on  record  in  the  Saturday  Review. 
The  Saturday  Review  has  readers  in  most  places  in  the 
civilized  world.  I  make  bold  to  say  that  the  percentage 
of  those  who  did  not  think  the  words  used  implied 
disrespect  is  very  small  indeed.  Professor  Tyrrell  knows 
exactly  what  he  wants  to  say  and  how  to  say  it.  The 
word  ‘  ‘  regret  ”  is  conclusive.  If  no  disrespect  is  implied 
in  the  words  he  used,  why  does  he  “  regret  ”  that  some 
men  supplemented  their  university  knowledge  “  by 
make-weight  contributions  from  London  factories  ”  ? 

If  the  London  factories  are  wrnrthy  of  respect  only  and 
not  of  disrespect,  still  less  of  scorn  and  contempt,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tyrrell  need  not  regret  that  university  candidates 
increase  their  store  of  learning  by  going  to  them. 

W.  W. 

MANCHURIAN  RAILWAYS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  31  October,  1895. 

Sir, — About  six  years  ago,  when  the  reigning  Emperor 
emerged  from  his  minority,  the  question  of  railways  came 
uppermost  for  discussion  at  Peking.  Li  Hung-chang  had 
been  advocating  them  ;  Tso  Tsung-tang,  who  gained 
fame  by  suppressingthe  great  Mahomedan  rebellion  inthe 
North-West,  hadbeen  advocating  them;  and  the  Empress 
Regent  had  signified  approval.  The  reactionaries  took 
advantage  of  the  Emperor’s  accession  to  throw  the  whole 
question  again  into  the  crucible;  and  he  appealed  to  the 
great  provincial  satraps  for  their  opinion.  Among  the 
answers  was  one  from  Liu  Min-chuan,  who  had  gained 
credit  for  defending  Formosa  against  the  French.  He 
had,  he  said,  “read  in  the  papers”  that  the  Russian 
Tsar  had  ordered  a  railway  3000  miles  long,  from  Tomsk 
to  Vladivostock.  “This  shows  that  the  mouths  of 
the  Russians  water  for  our  Manchurian  provinces.  Let 
us  then  make  ourselves  strong  while  we  have  yet  time  ; 
and  we  cannot  take  a  better  means  to  that  end  than  the 
construction  of  railways.”  A  small  beginning  had  been 
made.  Fortified  by  the  Empress’s  approval,  Li  Hung- 
chang  had  made  a  line  from  Taku  to  Tientsin  and  the 
“  Eastern  hills.”  His  original  design  was  to  extend  this 
In  one  direction  towards  Peking,  and  in  another  to 
Manchuria. 

The  opposition  of  Peking  officialdom  has  defeated  the 
Peking  project  to  this  day  ;  and  it  dwarfed  the  Man¬ 
churian  scheme,  from  a  great  State  enterprise  to  such 
progress  as  could  be  made  with  an  annual  subvention 
of  Tls.  2,000,000.  The  scare  of  the  Siberian  railway  pro¬ 
mised,  for  a  moment,  to  galvanize  the  Government  into 
greater  energy;  and  extension  to  the  Amoor,  with  a 
branch  to  Port  Arthur,  was  earnestly  discussed.  The 
impulse  subsided,  however,  as  Chinese  impulses  are 
wont  to  do,  and  the  line  had  been  completed  only  as  far 
as  Shan-hai-kwan,  the  ‘  ‘  Hill-Sea-Gate,”  which  marks  the 
Manchurian  frontier,  when  war  broke  out.  Eventually, 
no  doubt,  Moukden  would  have  been  reached.  The 
approach  had,  indeed,  been  surveyed,  and  the  line  di¬ 
verted  somewhat  to  avoid  irritating  a  dragon  which  was 
supposed  to  lie  there  recondite  and  to  have  the  fortunes 
of  the  city  in  hand.  The  ulterior  destination  was  Kirin, 
the  strategic  centre  of  the  dependency.  There  were 
dreams,  even,  of  carrying  it  on  to  Tsitsihar,  and  our 
grandchildren  might  have  lived  to  see  it  done. 

In  proposing,  therefore,  to  take  charge  of  Manchurian 
railways — if  we  may  assume,  in  face  of  “high  diplo¬ 
matic  denial,”  that  they  ever  did  entertain  such  a  dream 
— the  Russians  were  proposing  to  work  in  a  measure  on 
Chinese  lines ;  only,  instead  of  crawling  upwards  towards 
Tsitsihar  from  the  south,  their  line  would  have  travelled 
rapidly  from  Tsitsihar  southward  :  the  supreme  novelty 
being  that  Tsitsihar  would  become  a  station  on  the  Sibe¬ 
rian  trunk  line.  Aglanceat  the  map  will  showthe  immense 
saving  of  distance  in  cutting  thus  across  Manchuria  from 
Nerchinsk,  instead  of  following  the  great  bend  of  the 
Amoor.  It  is  difficult  to  predicate  exactly  what  line  would 
have  been  followed.  That  would  have  been  ascertained 
for  us,  no  doubt,  by  the  three  surveying  parties  who 
are  stated,  with  such  exuberant  imagination,  to  have 
set  out  from  exactly  the  three  places — Vladivostock, 


Blagoveschenck,  and  Nerchinsk — from  which  one 
would  expect  such  expeditions  to  start.  Vladivostock 
is,  as  we  all  know,  the  projected  terminus  and  the  chief 
Russian  station  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Blagoveschensk 
stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Amoor  opposite  Aigun 
— opposite,  also,  the  head  waters  of  the  Nonni,  down 
whose  valley  lies  the  road  to  Tsitsihar  ;  while  Nerchinsk,, 
on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Shilka — the  nothernmost  of 
the  two  streams  that  combine  to  form  the  Amoor — is 
the  point  at  which  the  assumed  change  in  direction  of 
the  great  Siberian  line  would  begin  to  take  effect. 

There  is  a  certain  interest  attaching  to  the  places 
named,  in  other  respects.  Tsitsihar  is  one  of  the  points 
which  the  Chinese  were  supposed  to  have  fortified,  or  to 
intend  fortifying — the  Chinese  mind  is  apt  to  exhaust 
itself  in  paper  decisions — as  a  point  of  defence  against 
Russian  attack.  One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  or  sc 
below  Tsitsihar,  the  Nonni  falls  into  the  Sungari,  near  a 
town  called  Petuna.  About  180  miles  south  of  the  point 
where  the  Sungari  falls  into  the  Amoor  is  Sansien* 
These  three  places,  with  Aigun,  were  designed  to  form  a 
quadrilateral  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  very 
territory  which  China  has  been  accused  of  entrusting, 
to  Russian  engineers.  Aigun  is  interesting,  too,  as  the 
strategical  point  from  which  Kanghi’s  generals  set  out,, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  to  expel  the  Russians  from  the 
Amoor  basin  ;  while  Nerchinsk  has  given  its  name  to 
the  treaty  which  was  negotiated  in  1686,  at  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  campaign.  That  treaty  excluded  the  Russians 
from  the  Amoor  basin,  which  was  declared  to  belong  to 
the  Chinese  ;  and  it  held  good — which  is  more  remark¬ 
able  still — from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth.  It  endured  till  the  days 
of  the  Crimean  war,  when  the  necessity  of  provisioning 
the  Russian  stations  on  the  Pacific  coast  led  MouraviefF 
to  send  supplies  down  the  great  river,  in  spite  of  the 
Chinese.  It  was  the  success  of  that  expedition  which, 
led  him  to  suggest,  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  acquisition, 
of  a  water-way  of  such  great  value.  How  Ignatieft 
succeeded,  five  years  later,  in  getting  China  to  cede,  in 
addition,  all  the  territory  between  the  Usuri  and  the  sea. 
is  a  second  chapter  of  the  story,  which  may  illustrate 
Russia’s  talent  for  taking  advantage  of  opportunities  j 
for  it  was  while  China  was  prostrate  before  the  Anglo- 
French  attack  that  this  diplomatic  (?)  success  was. 
achieved. — Yours  truly,  R.  S.  Gundry. 

THE  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF  THE  MONROE 
DOCTRINE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Washington,  26  October,  1895. 

Sir, — There  seems  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension) 
among  English  newspapers  as  to  the  American  attitude 
with  regard  to  the  Monroe  doctrine.  One  announces* 
that  neither  America  nor  Germany  can  afford  to  see  the 
Pacific  [i.e.  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific)  turned  into  a 
Russian  and  French  lake.  Others  insist  that  enthusiastic 
utterances  about  the  Monroe  doctrine  are  mere 
American  bluster.  Englishmen  may  accept  it  for  a 
fact  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  for  us  the  pre¬ 
dominant  passion  in  matters  outside  our  own  boundary. 
We  ourselves  have  absorbed  much  territory.  There¬ 
fore  we  have  rejoiced  when  imitators — very  imperfect 
and  often  discreditable  ones — sprang  up  among  the 
Latin-American  peoples.  Therefore  we  yearn  over 
Cuba,  as  the  suffering  infant  of  the  family,  and  would  be 
glad  to  pour  volunteers  in  by  the  ten  thousand  to  help 
her.  Therefore  we  feel  like  a  big  brother  whose  little 
brother  is  killed,  when  a  nation  of  Europe  imposes  what 
it  may  regard  as  just  demands  on  the  feebler  folk  south 
of  us.  If  such  a  nation  were  to  go  the  length  of  taking 
fresh  territory,  or  insisting  on  the  ownership  of  disputed 
territory  without  impartial  arbitration,  a  submission 
without  war  would  be  felt  by  us  as  a  national  disgrace* 

There  are  conditions  which  would  make  war  in 
itself  not  unacceptable  to  us.  We  have  had  a  dreadful 
experience  of  long-continued  unprosperous  peace.  In¬ 
stinctively,  without  much  formulation  in  words,  it  is 
felt  that  war  would  be  a  welcome  relief  from  mere 
ignoble  strain  and  stress  ;  that  it  would  bring  pros¬ 
perity  and  a  stir  of  the  blood  more  than  offsetting  any 
loss. — Yours  truly,  W.  H.  Babcock. 
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REVIEWS. 

GOLD  FROM  A  POET’S  TREASURY. 

“  Poems  of  Pathos  and  Delight.”  From  the  works  of 
Coventry  Patmore.  Selected  by  Alice  Meynell. 
London  :  William  Heinemann.  1896. 

A/l  RS.  MEYNELL  has  exceptional  qualifications  for 
the  work  she  has  undertaken.  She  is  herself  a  poet, 
and  is  deeply  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Patmore’s  religious 
philosophy,  as  well  as  able  to  appreciate  that  consummate 
mastery  of  diction  and  metre  which  is  his  when  he  is  at 
his  best.  Her  preface  is  written  in  prose  of  rare  distinction. 
Her  criticism  is  enthusiastic  yet  discriminating.  Her  pur¬ 
pose  has  been  to  give,  not  a  dazzling  array  of  the  most 
striking  excerpts,  but  a  simple  collection  of  passages 
that  deal  with  delight  and  sorrow,  passions  universally 
intelligible,  and  therefore  likely  to  appeal  to  a  wide  circle 
of  readers,  to  whom  Mr.  Patmore’s  later  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  work  is  little  known. 

Mrs.  Meynell’s  success  is  unquestionable.  The  pas¬ 
sages  from  “The  Unknown  Eros”  volume  occupy  a 
foremost  position  in  the  collection.  They  will  be  new 
to  many,  if  not  to  most,  of  the  wide  circle  in  England 
and  in  America  to  whom  “The  Angel  in  the  House”  is 
familiar  and  dear.  I  he  concise  and  polished  quatrains 
of  the  earlier  portion  of  this  popular  poem  ;  the  easy 
octosyllabics  of  “  The  Victories  of  Love,”  with  their  fre¬ 
quent  metrical  reminiscences  of  Crashaw’s  “Santa 
Teresa  ”  ;  the  general  attraction  of  the  story  ;  the  simple 
diction,  with  its  somewhat  perilous  colloquialism,  have 
made  “  1  he  Angel  of  the  House  ”  popular  with  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  readers  whom  the  deeper  and  more 
difficult  thought  and  higher  and  harder  metrical  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  Odes  would  not  improbably  repel.  Yet  surely 
there  is  a  place  to  be  found  in  the  affections  of  the  most 
refined  and  intense  minds  of  the  religious  world  of 
England  and  America  for  more  profound  religious 
thought,  more  passionate  spiritual  aspiration  than  are 
discoverable  elsewhere,  at  all  events  in  contemporary 
literature  ;  thought  and  aspiration,  moreover,  that 
find  an  unstudied  dignity  and  lofty  simplicity  of  expres¬ 
sion  which  reveal  them  as  a  lovely  face  may  reveal  a 
lovely  soul.  As  examples  take  from  Mrs.  Meynell’s  antho- 
logy  the  following  lines  from  “  Victory  in  Defeat,”  God’s 
speech  to  the  soul  : 

“  The  man  who,  though  his  fights  be  all  defeats, 

Still  fights, 

Enters  at  last 

The  heavenly  Jerusalem’s  rejoicing  streets 
With  glory  more,  and  more  triumphant  rites 
Than  always-conquering  Joshua’s,  when  his  blast 
The  frighted  walls  of  Jericho  down  cast  ; 

And,  lo,  the  glad  surprise 
Of  peace  beyond  surmise, 

More  than  in  common  Saints,  for  ever  in  his 
eyes.” 

Or  this  answer  of  the  soul  to  God’s  invitation  : 

“  No,  no  ;  I  will  not  promise  any  more  ! 

Vet,  when  1  feel  my  hour  is  come  to  die, 

And  so  I  am  secured  of  continence, 

Then  may  1  say,  though  haply  then  in  vain, 

My  only,  only  Love,  O,  take  me  back  again.” 

Or  this  from  the  Ode  “  To  the  Unknown  Eros  ”  : 

“  And  whence 
This  rapture  of  the  sense 
Which  by  thy  whisper  bid, 

Reveres  with  obscure  rite  and  sacramental  sign 
A  bond  I  know  not  of  nor  dimly  can  divine  ; 

This  subject  loyalty  which  longs 

For  chains  and  thongs 

Woven  of  gossamer  and  adamant, 

To  Und  me  to  my  unguess’d  want, 

And  so  to  lie 

Between  those  quivering  plumes  that  thro’  fine 
ether  pant 

For  hopeless,  sweet  eternity?” 

Or  this  glimpse  of  the  high  vision  of  the  redemptive 
power  if  Joye  from  <•  Deliciae  Sapientiae  de  Amore,”  a 
poem  thtphilosophy  of  which  ought  to  be  studied  by 

every  mo^list  and  theologian,  as  the  poetry  by  every 
man  of  let\>rs ;  J  J  J 
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“  Gaze  without  blame 

Ye  in  whom  living  Love  yet  blushes  for  dead 
shame. 

There  of  pure  virgins  none 
Is  fairer  seen, 

Save  One, 

Than  Mary  Magdalene.” 

The  Divine  Love,  the  love  of  the  human  soul  and  the 
Divine  over-soul, is  interpreted  with  marvellous  insight  anch 
spiritual  passion  in  the  great  Odes  which  deal  with  this- 
augustsubject.  Mrs.  Meynell  gives  several  passageswhich 
alone  would  entitle  their  author  to  a  place  by  himself 
among  the  makers  of  the  religious  poetry  of  the  century. 
Such  are  “  Sponsa  Dei  ”  and  “  To  the  Body,”  in  which  a. 
profound  sacramental  view  of  marriage,  of  the  physical 
as  the  fitting  vesture  of  the  spiritual,  is  set  forth  with  mar¬ 
vellous  insight  and  felicity  and  rare  fervour  of  faith.  The 
penetrating  vision  into  human  nature,  the  daring  range  of 
the  thought,  the  pure,  spiritual  passion,  as  reverent  as  it 
is  intense,  give  to  Mr.  Patmore’s  great  religious  poems 
a  value  which  the  ctiriosa  felicitas  of  the  diction,  the 
natural  magic  of  the  metre,  the  unfailing  note  of  distinc¬ 
tion  alone  could  never  give.  What  theologian  has  ever 
brought  the  Divine  Fatherhood  near  to  us,  and  made 
childlike  trust  in  the  All-Father’s  compassion  reasonable 
to  us,  as  the  pathetic  poem  which  ends  thus  : 

“  Ah,  when  at  last  we  lie  with  tranced  breath, 

Not  vexing  Thee  in  death, 

And  Thou  rememberest  of  what  toys 
We  made  our  joys, 

How  weakly  understood, 

Thy  great  commanded  good, 

Then,  fatherly  not  less 

Than  I  whom  Thou  hast  moulded  from  the  clay, 
Thou  'It  leave  Thy  wrath  and  say, 

‘  I  will  be  sorry  for  their  childishness.’  ” 

Among  our  many  poetical  voices,  strongly  agnostic 
or  feebly  orthodox,  the  one  authentic  and  independent  reli¬ 
gious  voicewhich  speakswith  the  authority  that  belongs  to- 
a  livingandbreathingtheology  isthat  of  Mr. Patmore  ;  and 
those  who  appreciate  this,  his  highest  claim  to  influence^ 
will  do  well  to  supplement  their  study  of  his  religious- 
poems  with  the  study  of  how  the  “  loving  hint  ”  of 
doctrine  has  “met  the  longing  guess”  of  those  souls 
who  “  have  so  believed  in  the  Unseen  that  it  has  become 
visible,”  in  that  rich  treasure-house  of  rediscovered 
religious  and  moral  truths,  “The  Rod,  the  Root,  and 
the  Flower,”  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore’s  most  profound 
and  most  valuable  work  in  prose. 

We  have  spoken  first  and  at  some  length  about  the 
poems  that  deal  directly  with  the  Divine  Love  because 
they  are  the  most  valuable  and  the  least  known  portion- 
of  his  work  ;  but  in  truth  his  religious  philosophy 
permeates  all  his  work  as  sunshine  penetrates  a  cloud,  as- 
lie  himself  tells  us  : 

“  For,  lo,  the  Elect 

Of  generous  Love,  how  nam’d  soe’er,  affect 
Nothing  but  God, 

Or  mediate  or  direct, 

Nothing  but  God.” 

It  is  fitting  that  the  great  interpreter  of  the  Divine  Love 
should  have  been  first  the  interpreter  of  the  love  of  man. 
and  wife,  of  the  meaning  and  the  essential  characteristics  of 
true  marriage.  Shallow  critics  have  jeered  at  Mr.  Patmore’s 
earlier  work  “  The  Angel  in  the  House,”  able  to  find  in  it 
nothing  not  commonplace  and  conventional  ;  and  it  may 
be  admitted  that  it  lends  itself  very  readily  to  parody,  as 
was  felt  by  that  most  brilliant  of  parodists,  as  of  living 
poets  and  critics,  the  author  of  the  Heptalogia.  Ruskin 
perceived  this  when  he  wrote  of  “The  Victories  of  Love”: 
“Enemies  among  reviewers  could  do  frightful  thingswith 
it,  but  it  will  conquer  in  time.”  But  against  the  attacks 
of  the  shallower  reviewers  we  may  set  the  opinions  of 
some  of  Mr.  Patmore’s  contemporaries.  Here  is 
Ruskin’s  opinion,  only  one  of  many  expressions  of  the 
same  conviction  :  “  You  cannot  read  him  too  often  or 
too  carefully  ;  as  far  as  I  know,  he  is  the  only  living  poet 
who  always  strengthens  and  purifies  :  the  others  some¬ 
times  darken  and  nearly  always  depress  and  discourage 
the  imagination  they  deeply  seize.”  This  opinion 
was  published  in  1867  before  the  appearance  of 
“The  Unknown  Eros,”  or  “Amelia,”  and  refers 
to  “The  Angel  in  the  House.”  The  highest  authority 
on  the  same  poem  or  poems  is  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.,. 
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whose  criticism  seems  to  have  inspired  some  of 
Mrs.  Meynell’s  remarks  in  her  preface  .  .  As  P°etry> 
the  whole”  [of  “The  Espousals,  a  section  of  The 
Wei  in  the  House”]  “is  simply  admirable,  and 
ou|ht  not  to  be  talked  of  from  the  technical  point 
of  view,  being  too  complete  as  art  to  need  entering  upon 
-jn  that  way.”  After  Rossetti’s  sympathetic  and  generous 
criticism,  which  is  only  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  author  of  his  great  sonnet  sequence  on  the  high 
mystery  of  married  love,  it  may  not  be  necessary,  but  it 
■is  interesting,  to  recall  Walter  Savage  Landor s:  “Never 
was  anything  more  tender.  I  rejoice  that  Poetry  has 
-come  out  again.”  Landor,  himself  a  master  of  pathos 
conveyed  in  simplest  words,  was  well  qualified  to  estimate 
the  value  of  Mr.  Patmore’s  pathetic  and  passionate  poetry. 
Barnes,  the  Dorsetshire  poet,  found  in  Patmore  ‘ 1  the  only 
worthy  rival  of  Petrarch,”  while  Carlyle,  a  better  judge 
-of  the  matter  than  the  manner,  speaks  of  “  the  execution 
and  conception  full  of  delicacy,  truth,  and  grace  u 
•simplicity,  high,  ingenious,  fine.”  It  is  interesting,  too, 
to  remember  that  Leigh  Hunt,  the  friend  of  Keats,  lived 
loner  enough  to  know  and  recognize  the  earlier  poetry  of 
Coventry  Patmore,  and  that  Emerson  was  an  enthusiastic 

The  fact  is  that  in  taking  such  a  subject  as  that  treated 
in  “The  Angel  in  the  House,”  Mr.  Patmore  took 
deliberately  a  subject  of  extraordinary  difficulty.  To 
make  interesting  the  commonplace  circumstances  and 
conventional  limitations  of  modern  English  courtship 
and  marriage  was  a  sufficiently  bold  undertaking,  but 
to  o-o  on  into  the  happy  and  uneventful  after-life  of  man 
and  wife,  and  interpret  it  at  great  length,  was  an  under¬ 
taking  from  which  an  experienced  novelist  might  well 
have  shrunk.  Mr.  Patmore's  daring,  however,  was 
iustified  by  his  success.  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  passion  in  “The  Angel  in  the  House, 
whereas  the  warm  life-blood  of  passion,  the  stronger 
because  it  is  under  control,  throbs  through  the  whole 
poem.  Mr.  Patmore’s  muse  is  pure  ;  but  no  more 
•prudish  than  it  is  prurient.  His  relation  to  the  advocate 
of  passion  outside  the  marriage  law  somewhat  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  the  gamekeeper  to  the  poacher.  Game- 
keeper  and  poacher  alike  have  a  passion  for  sport,  but 
the  o-amekeeper  respects  and  observes  the  law,  and  is  an 
enemy  of  the  poacher,  who  delights  to  break  it.  Mr. 
Patmore,  in  short,  is  in  favour  of  using  this  life  as  not 
-abusino-  it.  His  view  of  life,  and  his  interpretation  ot  it, 
is  profoundly  religious,  and  at  the  same  time  frankly 
natural.  He  applies  the  sentiment  of  the  ideal  life 
to  the  normal  life,  and  shows  how  it  is  possible 
and  in  accordance  with  our  nature  to  bring  the 
normal  into  conformity  to  the  ideal.  Hence  theie  is  a 
hWh  moral  value  in  his  work  which  has  won  unstinted 
acknowledgment  from  Mr.  Ruskin,  who,  however, 
-seems  to  know  only  “  The  Angel  in  the  House. 

We  have  purposely  confined  our  quotations  to  Mr. 
Patmore’s  later  and  less  known  poems,  though  passages 
from  the  earlier  poems,  full  of  insight  and  wisdom 
exquisitely  expressed,  crowd  to  the  memory  The 
-interpretation  of  the  outward  world  is. not :  with  Mr. 
Patmore  an  object  in  itself,  but  he  uses  it.  effectively  it 
frugally  to  help  towards  his  real  object,  the  interpretation 
of  °the  moral  and  spiritual  laws  of  our  nature.  In 

Amelia”  he  comes  nearest  to  modern  landscape- 
■painting  : 

“And,  ’gainst  the  clear  sky  cold, 


Laureate,  there  is  no  one  better  fitted  for  the  post 
than  Mr.  Patmore.  There  are  good  reasons  why 
Mr.  Swinburne  and  Mr.  William  Morris  would  not  care 
to  accept  the  Laureateship,  and  so  among  the  greater 
poets  there  is  no  one  left  except  Mr.  Patmore.  It  would 
be  a  graceful  and  a  wise  thing  if  Lord  Salisbury,  should 
he  decide  against  the  abolition  of  the  office,  were  to 
offer  to  this  great  religious  poet  and  noble  moralist  an 
office  which  Mr.  Patmore,  a  staunch  Conservative  and 
lover  of  the  old  order,  could  accept  without  any  loss 
of  dignity.  This  would  save  the  appointment  from  the 
jostling  and  conceited  crowd  of  minor  poets  and  poet¬ 
asters  who  are  struggling  for  it ;  while  it  would  mark 
the  growth  of  faith  and  the  decline  of  unfaith  in  our  time 
thaMhe  author  of  “the  Unknown  Eros  ”  should  be  the 
Laureate  of  a  nation  at  heart  so  deeply  religious  as  our 
own. 


Great  chestnuts  reared  themselves  abroad  like 
cliffs  of  bloom  ”  ; 

while  numerous  fine  comparisons  testify  to  the  seeing  eye 
that  misses  nothing  beautiful  in  Nature,  as,  for  example, 
the  fine  passage  ending  thus  : 

“  And  so  the  whole 

Unfathomable  and  immense 
Triumphing'  tide  comes  at  the  last  to  reach 
And  burst"  in  wind-kiss’d  splendours  on  the 
deafning  beach, 

Where  forms  of  children  in  first  innocence 
Laugh  and  fling  pebbles  on  the  rainbow  d  crest 
Of  its  untired  unrest.” 

The  Laureateship  is  still  unfilled,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  to  be  said  for  than  against  the  abolition 
of  an  office  which  is  really  an  awkward  survival  in 
this  modern  world  of  ours;  but  if  we  must  have  a 


ONE  CHEER  MORE  ! 

“  The  Relief  of  Chitral.”  By  Captains  G.  F.  and  Frank 
E.  Younghusband.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1895. 

THE  interest  of  this  publication  has  been  altogether 
anticipated  by  Mr.  Thomson’s  recent  book  on  the 
same  subject.  Little  or  nothing  remains  to  be  said 
about  the  relief  of  Chitral  which  may  not  be  found  in 
Mr.  Thomson’s  pages.  Apart  from  this,  too,  the  events 
with  which  it  deals  are  rapidly  receding  into  the  past. 
The  only  end  which  this  book  can  now  serve  is  to 
help  in  keeping  alive  a  little  longer  the  temporary  out¬ 
burst  of  national  enthusiasm  which  has  assisted  in 
o-iving  effect  to  the  new  frontier  policy.  So  long 
as  the  shouting  can  be  kept  up,  it  will  be  hard  for 
quiet  men  to  get  a  hearing.  To  this  end  Captain  b  rank 
Younghusband  redelivered  last  week  at  the  Imperial 
Institute  the  lecture  which  he  had  already  read  at  the 
United  Service  Institution.  To  this  end  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  who  is  the  Great  Panjandrum  of  the  forward 
policy,  took  the  chair  on  that  occasion,  described  the 
conduct  of  the  defenders  of  Chitral  as  Homeric,  and 
suggested  it  as  a  fit  subject  for  an  epic.  To  this  end 
his  military  listeners  cheered  him  to  the  echo.  Language 
of  hyperbole,  such  as  Lord  Lansdowne  allowed  himself 
to  use,  though  it  may  make  the  unskilful  shout,  cannot 
but  make  the  judicious  grieve.  Soldiers  who  are  fight- 
ino-  for  their  lives  in  a  tight  place  are  simply  doing 
what  duty  and  self-preservation  dictate.  .The  thing 
has  been  done  ten  thousand  times  before,  in  far  more 
difficult  conditions  than  those  of  the  Chitral  garrison, 
and  will  be  done  tens  of  thousands  of  times  again. 
Time  was  when  Englishmen  did  these  things,  and  more 
than  these  things,  and  neither  made  nor  expected  others 
to  make  much  fuss  about  it.  But  it  is  just  at  present 
the  aim  of  the  little  group  who  have  piloted  the  forward 
policy  to  keep  the  British  public  up  to  shouting  pitch. 
One  cheer  more,  and  possibly  another  large  portion  of 
independent  territory  may  be  assimilated  ;  enthusiasm 
must  in  any  case  be  kept  as  near  as  may  be  to  boiling 
point,  for  events  are  hurrying  on  to  their  next  phase, 
and  no  one  has  the  faintest  conception  what  the  next 
phase  is  likely  to  be.  Whether  the  British  lion  will 
lie  down  with  the  tribal  lamb,  or,  as  the  proverb  has  it, 
outside  him,  must  be  determined  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  months.  Interest  has  now  turned  from  the  past 
to  the  future.  The  curtain  will  rise  again  very  shortly 
on  the  second  act.  Meanwhile,  it  is  the  immediate 
business  of  the  noble  conductor,  and  of  his  orchestra,  of 
the  big'  drum,  of  the  cornet,  of  the  trombone,  the  fiddle, 
and  the  rest,  to  keep  themselves  and  the  audience 
up  to  the  level  of  the  performance.  National  airs  and 

national  epics,  inspiriting  marches  and  martial  music, 

form  the  programme.  This  book  of  the  brothers  g 

husband  is  a  part  of  it,  and  is  intended  to  e-‘ 

the  public  during  the  entr'acte. 

On  one  point  at  least  we  can  agree  with  wKtt  ^  ^icl  m 
the  owes  before  us.  “  The  much  controverted  question 
of  the  retention  and  abandonment  of  Chitral  having •  een 
settled,  it  would  be  wearisome  to  reiterate  the  v 
arguments  for  and  against  its  occupation.  No  aoum 
But  this  being  so.  it  is  a  matter  of  some  surp  %  to  find 
that  the  weakest  of  those  arguments  are  here  „  J 

for  reiteration  “The,  ^'“"TthdrawaT  1 Chitral 
Younghusbands  write,  “that  a  withdrawal  1 
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would  Involve  a  serious  loss  of  prestige,  and  they  recog¬ 
nized  that,  in  dealing  with  Asiatic  peoples,  prestige 
cannot  be  lightly  disregarded.”  In  the  first  place,  this 
argument  is  beside  the  mark.  Prestige  mayor  may  not 
be  an  argument  for  our  remaining  in  Chitral.  But  it 
could  furnish  no  ground  whatever  for  retaining  in  our 
possession  so  much  of  the  road  between  Chitral  and  the 
British  frontier  as  lies  within  Swat  territory.  In  the  next 
place,  there  are  more  roads  than  one  to  Chitral ;  and  our 
prestige  might  have  been  maintained  by  the  occupation 
of  Chitral  without  exposing  ourselves  to  the  charge  of 
violating  our  engagements  with  the  Swatis.  The  weakest 
point  of  a  weak  situation  is  that,  to  maintain  national 
prestige,  wre  have  broken  the  national  faith.  Whatever 
may  be  the  case  as  regards  Chitral,  the  assurances  given 
to  the  tribes  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Government  of 
India  of  14  March  were  unequivocal  and  without  reserve. 
“The  Government  of  India  has  no  intention  of  perma¬ 
nently  occupying  any  territory  through  which  Umra 
Khan’s  misconduct  may  now  force  them  to  pass,  or  of 
interfering  with  the  independence  of  the  tribes.”  What, 
then,  about  the  company  of  British  sappers  to  be  per¬ 
manently  maintained  on  the  Malakand  Pass?  What 
about  the  battalion  to  be  permanently  stationed  to  guard 
the  Swat  river?  The  joint  authors  of  the  “Relief  of 
Chitral  ”  are  evidently  conscious  of  this  weak  point  in 
their  position,  and  they  try  to  turn  it  by  characteristic 
methods.  First,  they  assure  us  that  the  Swatis  are  not 
really  a  warlike  race,  but  are  rather  cultivators  and 
traders  than  soldiers.  This,  however,  is  obviously  beside 
the  point  at  issue,  and,  in  fact,  tends  to  make  matters 
worse.  So  they  add:  “By  working  for  the  British 
during  the  occupation,  they  had  earned  large  sums 
of  money  ;  and  as  they  have  always  been  treated  with 
justice  and  consideration  by  the  British  officers,  they 
preferred,  and  asked,  that  the  British  troops  should 
remain  in  their  country.”  Did  they?  We  should  like 
to  see  the  evidence  for  this,  and  to  be  permitted  to  judge 
for  ourselves  of  its  character.  We  seem  to  have  met  with 
something  like  this  assurance  before,  in  the  “Times’” 
telegrams  from  Simla.  Lord  Lansdowne  spoke  at  the 
United  Service  Institution  to  similar  effect,  though  he 
admitted  that  it  is  the  British  officer  rather  than  the 
British  or  Indian  soldier  whom  the  tribesmen  are 
longing  to  take  to  their  hearts.  We  all  know  that 
your  British  officer  in  India  when  occasion  calls  for  it 
can  roar  as  gently  as  any  sucking-dove  ;  and  that 
at  this  moment  the  word  has  passed  round  that  he 
is  to  coo  in  his  most  dulcet  tones.  But  if  ever  there 
was  a  typical  British  officer  in  the  Indian  army  it  was 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Macgregor  ;  and  this  is  what,  in  his 
journey  through  Khorasan,  he  had  to  say  as  to  the 
results  of  contact  between  barbarous  tribes  and  civilized 
governments  :  “  When  a  civilized  power  takes  up  a 
frontier  close  to  a  race  of  such  turbulent  ruffians  as  the 
Turkman,  the  Jamshidis,  Huzdrahs,  and  other  tribes 
within  the  Afghan  border,  and  when  that  State  is  believed 
to  have  aggressive  tendencies,  complications  must  arise, 
raids  and  counter-raids  will  be  committed  ;  explanations 
and  redress  will  be  asked  for  ;  and,  as  is  characteristic 
of  all  Oriental  chiefs,  never  fully  or  frankly  given.  Then 
satisfaction  will  be  taken  .  .  .  and  there  will  again  be  as 
much,  nay,  more,  reason  for  a  further  advance,  as  there 
has  been  hitherto  ”  (vol.  ii.  p.  245).  Sir  Charles 
Macgregor  was  referring  to  Russia  ;  but  what  he  writes 
is  equally  applicable  to  our  own  case  now  that  we  have 
taken  to  imitating  Russia’s  frontier  policy.  All  that  can 
be  said  at  present,  pace  the  brothers  Younghusband, 
in  regard  to  the  first  plea  cited  above  is  that,  if  the  Swatis 
are  not  really  a  warlike  race,  they  are  past-masters  at 
concealing  their  characteristics.  For  the  last  fifty  years 
they  have  been  noted  as  exceptionally  fanatical,  and  have 
repeatedly  fought  against  us.  The  leopard  may  yet  change 
his  spots,  and  crave  admittance  to  the  watchdog’s  kennel. 
But  we  should  like  to  have  better  evidence  of  this  than  the 
assurances  of  the  Younghusbands,  or  Lord  Lansdowne’s 
rhetorical  periods.  Then,  “  as  to  the  larger  sums  of 
money,”  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  though  the  Swati 
may  be  glad  of  a  British  occupation  when  accompanied 
with  British  silver,  if  the  occupation  continues,  and  the 
silver  comes  to  an  end,  this  sentiment  will  pretty  cer¬ 
tainly  change.  A  company  of  sappers  at  the  Malakand 
Pass,  and  a  battalion  at  the  Swat  river,  will  not  have 
much  loose  cash  to  lavish  among  the  Swatis.  No 


doubt  the  Government  of  India  is  behind  the  whole 
affair,  and  if  it  likes  to  fling  the  bread  of  Indian  ryots  into 
Swat  bellies,  the  presence  of  its  troops  in  Swat  may  be 
for  a  while  tolerated.  Still,  in  the  long  run,  as  Sir 
Charles  Macgregor  wrote,  “complications  must  arise”; 
and  in  such  a  case,  they  are  quite  as  likely  to  arise  on 
the  home  as  on  the  foreign  side  of  the  Indian  frontier. 

Another  statement  of  the  brothers  Younghusband' 
calls  for  a  few  words  of  criticism  and  remonstrance. 
The  plans  of  the  forward  party  have  been  carried  out 
with  a  sagacity  and  a  dexterity  that  do  infinite 
credit  to  the  chiefs  who  have  directed  it.  Until  the 
Chitral  explosion  took  place,  few  even  in  India  knew 
how  carefully  the  train  had  been  laid.  Little  by  little, 
the  Indian  and  British  public  have  been  led  up  to  the 
obstacle  which  had  to  be  cleared,  and  incredible  pains 
have  been  taken  to  conceal  the  real  nature  of  the  opera¬ 
tion.  In  no  respect  has  greater  skill  been  shown  than 
in  the  art  of  putting  things.  Again,  no  apter  illustration 
of  this  could  be  given  than  the  mode  in  which  the- 
claims  of  Kashmir  are  trotted  out  in  the  book  before  us. 
“It  would  be  unjustifiable  to  ignore  our  pledges  [to 
Kashmir]  to  preserve  the  suzerainty  of  Chitral,”  write 
the  Younghusbands  ;  and  so  base  our  claims  to  Chitral 
on  a  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  State  of  Kashmir.  Save 
me  from  my  friends,  might  be  the  comment  of  the 
Kashmir  Maharaja.  Having  seen  his  own  government 
practically  pass  into  British  hands,  he  can  feel  but  little 
anxiety  as  to  his  claims  of  suzerainty  over  neighbours. 
Every  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  subject  knows 
perfectly  well  that  Kashmir  has  become  since  1889  a 
puppet  in  British  hands,  and  that  to  write  of  pledges 
to  maintain  the  suzerainty  of  Kashmir  over  vassal  States, 
is  nonsense  nowadays.  If  we  went  to  Chitral  it  was 
for  our  own  sakes,  not  from  any  tenderness  for  our 
plighted  word  to  Kashmir.  Kashmir  has  now  no 
separate  existence,  and  therefore  no  interests  which 
are  not  our  own.  It  has  been  itself  swallowed  up 
as  the  first  measure  necessary  to  Lord  Lansdowne’s- 
foreign  policy.  It  was  required  as  a  base  from  which  a 
line  could  be  drawn  from  the  north-west  to  meet  the 
line  approaching  from  Quetta  and  the  south-east.  In< 
process  of  drawing  that  line  it  was  found  necessary  to 
pass  through  Chitral.  That,  and  nothing  else,  “is  the 
humour  of  it.”  To  join  the  two  lines,  it  will  still  be 
necessary  to  pass  through  Yaghistan.  Therefore,  sooner 
or  later,  Yaghistan  will  be  occupied,  as  Chitral  has  been. 
To  talk,  indeed,  of  “  unjustifiable  ”  conduct  on  our  part 
towards  Kashmir  is  to  tread  on  very  delicate  ground, 
which  our  gallant  authors  will  be  well  advised  in  keeping 
away  from.  If  a  strong  man  armed  entered  into  your 
house,  and  contended  that  it  would  be  unjustifiable 
to  ignore  your  claims  to  neighbouring  cottages,  youi 
would  beg  him  to  satisfy  his  soul  with  pillage  but  to- 
refrain  at  least  from  professions  of  concern  for  your  right 
of  property  in  adjoining  tenements. 

However,  for  the  present  the  new  frontier  policy — 
the  policy  initiated  by  Sir  Robert  Sandeman,  endorsed 
by  Lord  Roberts,  and  adopted  by  Lord  Lansdowne — 
has  triumphed.  We  have  advanced  all  along  the  line. 
Prestige,  we  are  assured,  has  been  revived  ;  territory 
acquired  ;  success  secured.  By-and-by,  perhaps,  we- 
shall  have  to  pay  the  bill.  But  as  to  that  we  are 
told  that  we  need  not  greatly  trouble  ourselves.  That 
is  the  business  of  the  Indian  Finance  Minister  and  the 
Indian  tax-payer.  Let  them  settle  it  between  them¬ 
selves.  If  India  is  to  be  defended  from  Russian  terri¬ 
tory,  she  should  be  proud,  it  is  argued,  to  be  allowed  to 
furnish  all  the  funds  which  may  be  necessary  to  that 
end.  Should  India  reply  that  when  it  comes  to  stripping- 
her  to  the  skin,  it  matters  little  whether  Russia  or  Great 
Britain  be  her  master,  that  merely  proves  Eastern  ingrati¬ 
tude.  Such  is  the  “  forward  ”  way  of  looking  at  things. 
It  was  not  Lawrence’s  way;  but  Lawrence  is  dead., 
and  turned,  like  imperial  Cmsar,  to  clay. 

BOOK-HUNTING. 

‘‘The  Book-Hunter  in  London.”  By  W.  Roberts. 

London  :  Elliot  Stock.  1895. 

rI''HE  vulgarization  of  literature  goes  on  apace  amongst 
us,  and  this  pretentious  volume  is  a  fresh  example 
of  it.  The  love  of  books  is  one  of  those  sequestered 
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virtues  which,  we  had  supposed,  might  coexist  with 
some  foppery  and  some  affectation  in  the  weaker 
brethren,  but  could  hardly  be  identified  with  gross 
ta^telessness.  We  doubt,  however,  as  we  close  Mr. 
Roberts’  great  dust-heap  of  a  compilation,  whether  he 
possesses,  in  any  true  sense,  the  love  of  books.  As  we 
turn  from  his  last  ponderous  page,  we  ask  ourselves 
whether  we  recollect  in  what  sentence  we  have  read  a  single 
word  which  displays  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  type, 

•or  condition,  or  binding,  a  single  hint  of  the  philosophy 
of  bibliophily,  a  single  proof  of  bibliographical  know¬ 
ledge  or  experience,  and  we  fail  to  recall  anything  of  the 
kind.  The  book  is  a  vast  kitchen-midden  of  old,  stale 
stories,  recapitulations  of  prices  (without  any  hint  of  the 
causes  or  excuses  for  those  prices),  catalogues  of  living 
booksellers,  the  ancient,  wearisome  gossip  about 
knock-outs,”  ignorant  cataloguers,  comic  almanacs, 
and  Heaven  knows  what.  That  the  science  of  Dibdin 
and  Burton,  Naude  and  Brunet,  should  have  sunken 
into  hands  like  these,  is  pitiable  indeed. 

Of  Mr.  Roberts’  taste  and  knowledge  examples  meet 
as  at  every  turn.  We  open  his  book  at  random,  and 
read  that  in  1795  George  III.  took  the  works  of  Voltaire, 
Temple,  Swift,  and  Addison  down  to  Weymouth  with 
him.  “These  books,”  says  Mr.  Roberts,  “can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  light  literature  [nothing  had  been  said 
about  “  light  literature  ”j,  and,  if  anything  [sic],  calcu¬ 
lated  to  add  to  the  deadly  dullness  of  a  seaside  retreat.” 
What  may  Mr.  Roberts  consider  would  have  shown  in 
the  King  a  more  fastidious  taste?  We  turn  the  page, 
and  meet  with  an  example  of  the  author’s  skill  in  com¬ 
parative  criticism  : 

“The  rise  and  progress  of  what  Sir  Egerton  Brydges 
calls  ‘  the  black  letter  mania  ’  gave  the  death-blow  to 
the  long-cherished  school  of  poetry  of  which  Pope  may 
be  taken  as  the  most  distinguished  exponent.” 

To  imagine  that  a  great  revolution  in  poetry  was 
brought  about  by  the  competition  of  certain  wealthy 
amateurs  for  specimens  from  the  presses  of  Pynson  and 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  is  as  funny  an  idea  as  we  have  lately 
met  with.  To  exemplify  his  literary  knowledge,  we  may 
point  to  Mr.  Roberts’  remarks,  a  page  or  two  further 
on,  respecting  John  Payne  Collier  and  his  famous  ‘  ‘  Notes 
and  Emendations.”  There  is  no  word  to  show  that  Mr. 
Roberts  has  the  faintest  idea  what  those  emendations 
were,  that  they  were  certainly  forgeries,  or  that  a  con¬ 
troversy  raged  about  their  existence.  The  book  is  such 
a  thing  of  rags  and  snippets  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
•sentence  which  may  be  confidently  attributed  to  the 
compiler,  but  when  he  does  venture  to  speak  in  his  own 
person,  he  rewards  us.  When  he  wants  to  say  that  a 
certain  lady  did  not  marry  a  gentleman  who  was  long 
her  close  friend,  he  says,  “  It  was  rumoured  at  one  time 
that  [Richard  Heber]  was  engaged  to  Miss  Currcr,  but 
the  event  did  not  transpire."  We  have  marked  innu¬ 
merable  instances  of  things  of  this  kind,  but  these  typical 
examples  will  suffice.  People  whom  it  gratifies  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Clement  Shorter  possesses  “  William  Watson  s 
*  Lachrymae  Musarum  ’  on  vellum,”  that  Mr.  Norman 
“  has  gone  to  the  extravagance  of  two  sets  of  first  edi¬ 
tions  of  Thomas  Hardy’s  books,”  that  “  Aldines  probably 
form  one  of  the  largest  sections”  of  a  Mr.  Toovey’s 
library,  and  that  the  collection  of  Mr.  Christie-Miller  “  is 
-understood  to  include  many  choice  books,  will  find  a 
great  deal  of  information  of  this  spirit-stirring  order  in 
Mr.  Roberts’  congested  pages.  But  we  may  confidently 
say  that  the  genuine  book-lover  will  find  nothing,  not  a 
•story,  not  an  important  record  of  prices,  that  he  did  not 
'know  before,  and  that  his  taste  will  be  affronted  by  a  whole 
mass  of  trumpery  chatter  that  he  was  well  contented  not 
to  know. 

A  LENT  IN  LONDON. 

■“  A  Lent  in  London  ”  :  a  course  of  Sermons  on  Social 
Subjects,  organized  by  the  London  Branch  of  the 
Christian  Social  Union,  and  preached  in  the  churches 
of  St.  Edmund,  Lombard  Street,  and  St.  Mary-le- 
Strand,  during  Lent,  1895.  London  and  New  York  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1895. 

THERE  are  very  few  volumes  of  sermons  among  the 
number  of  those  that  are  published  that  attain  to 
•distinction  or  have  any  right  to  distinction.  If  one  runs 
ihem  over  mentally,  one  finds  at  once  how  few  they  are  : 


Butler’s  sermons  at  the  Rolls  Chapel,  the  sermons  of 
Robertson  of  Brighton,  some  of  Liddon’s,  of  Newman’s, 
of  Maurice’s,  of  Phillips  Brooks’,  to  take  the  names  of 
the  first  that  occur  :  how  meagre,  how  poor  a  show  in 
comparison  with  the  hundreds  that  are  printed  !  It  is, 
of  course,  not  in  the  least  surprising  or  unnatural  that 
the  case  should  stand  thus,  inasmuch  as  clergymen 
have  no  special  gifts  of  thought  or  eloquence  ;  no  more 
surprising  tha.n  that  all  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  should  not  be  orators  of  the  calibre  of  Bright 
or  Gladstone.  For,  in  fact,  the  ordinary  preacher,  like 
the  ordinary  member  of  Parliament,  cannot  and  does 
not  represent  more  than  the  average  level  of  thought 
common  to  the  ordinary  cultured  and  intelligent  men  of 
his  time  ;  he  is  most  often  the  product  of  his  age,  in¬ 
formed  with  its  spirit,  limited  by  its  limitations.  We 
are  not  saying  that  this  is  the  ideal  state  of  things  ; 
indeed,  we  think  it  is  very  far  from  the  ideal,  but  that 
it  is  the  state  of  things  few,  if  any,  will  deny.  And  this  j 
is  exactly  what  constitutes  the  interest  and  significance  of 
the  sermons  which  have  been  chosen  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Christian  Social  Union  for  publication:  they  are 
not  particularly  striking,  upon  the  whole  ;  not  particu¬ 
larly  luminous,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  such  as 
“Dogma,  a  Social  Force,”  by  Canon  Scott  Holland, 
and  “  Overpopulation,”  by  Mr.  Sarson  ;  they  exhibit  no 
perfect  mastery  of  form,  which  might  compensate  for 
other  defects.  But  it  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that 
any  one  who  wants  to  know  the  direction  and  tendency 
of  average  thought  and  aspiration  should  read  them. 
They  do  not  come  from  men  who  are  all  of  one  school  : 
they  are  not  what  Hudibras  calls  the  “  meer  God-dam- 
me  rant  ”  of  revolutionaries  ;  the  point  of  view  of  the 
preachers  often  varies  :  we  find,  for  example,  on  one  page 
a  eulogy  of  Establishment  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  (one  of  the  weakest  of  the  whole  series),  and  on 
another  an  almost  passionate  indictment  of  it  by  Mr. 
Dolling  :  but  each  one  of  them  is  the  outcome  of  a 
conviction  that  the  prominent  and  urgent  questions 
of  our  time  are  social,  and  that  only  the  Church  can 
supply  the  principles  upon  which  they  will  be  wisely  and 
truly  settled.  The  names  of  the  preachers  :  dignitaries, 
men  whose  interest  and  work  are  mainly  academic,  j 
country  vicars,  clergymen  in  town  parishes  and  slum 
districts  ;  men  of  all  ages,  of  all  tastes,  from  the  cultured  j 
elegances  of  Canon  Barnett  to  the  blunt  frankness  of 
Mr.  Headlam  :  these  show  that  the  conviction  has 
become  a  commonplace.  But  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  | 
it  was  not  so.  Then  there  were  a  few  men,  voices! 
crying  in  a  wilderness,  who  said  these  things  ;  now  the  j 
whole  of  English  society  is  permeated  with  their  ideas, 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  they  begin  to  bear  fruit. 
Hitherto,  all  has  been  necessarily  tentative,  in  the  way 
of  suggestion,  of  aspiration,  rather  than  ot  action.  I  he 
Christian  Social  Union  may  be  congratulated  upon  the 
success  of  its  efforts  to  create  a  favourable  atmosphere 
of  sympathy  among  average  men  for  these  ideas  to 
flourish  in. 

AN  ESSAY  IN  PHILOSOPHICAL  HISTORY. 

“The  Education  of  the  Greek  People.”  By  Thomasj 
Davidson.  London  :  Edward  Arnold.  1895. 

SAINT  PAUL,  in  his  time,  drew  a  celebrated  parallel’ 
between  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  characters,  a^ 
parallel  which  affected  Matthew  Arnold  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  intensity,  and  which,  through  him,  has  pro¬ 
foundly  influenced  the  modern  thinker  of  everyday  life. 
With  Saint  Paul  the  thing  was  a  passing  observation; 
with  Matthew  Arnold  it  was  a  polemical  exaggeration  ; 
with  such  thinkers  as  Mr.  Davidson  it  is  a  fundamental 
generalization.  His  book  is  a  very  remarkable  example 
of  what  one  might  call  abstract  history,  history  in  the 
clouds.  We  have  scarcely  a  glimpse  of  the  crowdee 
cities  of  Greece  :  we  see  scarcely  anything  of  the  shabb) 
pedagogue,  the  quick  and  confident  teacher,  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  rising  generation,  the  babbling  crowd  o 
Sophists.  The  grey  veil  of  cloudy  abstraction,  the 
philosophical  sea-fog,  flows  past  thick  and  dense,  wit! 
barely  a  rent  to  show  us  the  sunlit  market-places,  th< 
busy  ports,  the  crowded  shipping  on  the  sparkling  sea 
Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  some  familiar  figure  passes 
but  with  unfamiliar,  Brocken-like  distortions.  Socrate 
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(page  106)  is  seen  “  with  earnest  eye”  “  watching  the 
movements  of  his  time,”  and  thinking  after  the  tashion 
of  Mr.  Davidson — but  with  limitations.  “  He  does  not 
see,  and  very  few  men  have  ever  seen,  that  a  social  bond 
having  its  origin  in  universal  intelligence  must  include 
every  being  that  participates  in  that  intelligence,”  and 
so  forth,  but  he  “showed  in  his  life  and  in  his  death 
the  moral  value  of  the  supernatural  sense.”  Aristotle 
engages  in  “  the  endeavour  to  base  an  educational  state 
on  inductive  scientific  principles.”  Plato  tries  on  philo¬ 
sophical  principles.  They  both  failed  to  cultivate  the 
“  supernatural  sense,”  with  which  Mr.  Davidson  and 
his  editor,  Dr.  Harris,  are  so  familiar. 

Then  Mr.  Davidson’s  haze  takes  the  shape  of  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  “  Greek  Education  in  Contact  with  the 
Great  Eastern  World” — “  Great”  probably  for  effect— 
and  then,  “with  the  Great  Western  World.”  We  see 
vague  and  colossal  cloud-forms  go  drifting  by,  a 
“religious  principle”  (per  Great  Eastern)  struggling 
with  “  Greek  thought,”  a  “  gospel-crowned  Hellenism,” 
almost  raising  mankind  to  “  that  moral  autonomy  which 
Socrates  had  promised,”  had  it  only  “been  content  to 
wear  its  crown  with  meekness.”  (“  Instead  of  this,  how¬ 
ever,  it  continually  tried  to  rend  it,  to  cast  it  aside,  and 
to  substitute  for  it  the  Bacchic  wreath  of  abstract 
naturalism.”)  The  book  is  addressed  not  to  scholars 
or  specialists,  but  to  “that  large  body  of  teachers 
throughout  the  country  ”  who  wish  to  invest  their 
teaching  with  “sublime  import.”  It  is  possible  that 
very  serious  teachers  indeed  may  find  some  gratification 
in  following  the  cloudy  dance  of  Mr.  Davidson  and  his 
Hellenisms  “  in  Bacchic  wreaths  of  abstract  naturalism,” 
his  Neoplatonic  Church  arrayed  in  Aristotelianism,  and 
the  rest  of  the  wonderful  company  with  which  he  pursues 
his  melancholy  way.  But  one  must  be  a  very  serious 
person  indeed  to  take  this  serious,  scholarly,  and  philo¬ 
sophical  little  book  as  a  serious  contribution  to  educa¬ 
tional  literature.  It  is  very  profound  in  its  tone,  very 
unreadable;  it  defines  nothing,  proves  nothing,  suggests 
nothing,  and  destroys  nothing  ;  it  gives  us  no  picture 
of  human  beings  either  teaching  or  learning  or  thinking; 
it  is  a  very  typical  example  of  pedagogic  learning  in  its 
higher  flights,  and  as  such  we  commend  it  to  the  thought¬ 
ful  student  of  the  human  mind. 

A  CHRONICLE  OF  SMALL  BEER. 

<l  Memories  of  Seven  Campaigns.  A  Record  of  Thirty- 
five  Years’  Service  in  the  Indian  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment  in  India,  China,  Egypt,  and  the  Sudan.”  By 
James  Howard  Thornton,  C.B.,  M.B.,  B.A.,  Deputy 
Surgeon-General  Indian  Medical  Service.  West¬ 
minister:  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.  1895. 

THE  English  character  is  full  of  anomalies,  and  not 
the  least  of  these  is  to  be  found  in  the  popularity 
of  reminiscences  of  all  kinds.  In  these  bustling,  busy, 
pushing  days  of  electric  telegraphs,  railways,  and 
steamships,  it  might  well  have  been  that  but  little 
time  would  be  bestowed  on  memories,  often  sentimental 
and  vain.  But  somehow  men  do  seem  to  have  time 
in  the  intervals  of  business  both  to  write  and  read  many 
volumes  of  apparently  little  practical  value  in  the  hard 
race  of  life.  And  so  it  comes  about  that  nowadays  the 
majority  of  distinguished  men  at  the  close  of  their 
careers  write  memoirs,  and  that  many  people  read  them. 
The  volume  before  us  is  one  of  the  most  recent  of 
the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  is  imposing  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  is  extremely  well  illustrated  and  “got  up.” 
It  deals  too,  especially  at  its  commencement,  with  a 
period  and  state  of  things  of  which  Englishmen  can 
perhaps  never  hear  too  much,  and  which  are  connected 
with  many  of  the  most  heroic  actions  of  our  race.  Dr. 
Thornton  had  only  passed  a  few  months  as  quite  a  young 
man  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  India,  when  the 
news  was  spread  abroad  that  the  native  army  w.»s  in 
open  revolt.  During  the  next  two  years  he  saw  many 
stirring  and  exciting  scenes,  and  served  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  severe  but  most  beneficial  to  one  who  intended  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  country  in  India.  He 
subsequently  saw  fighting  in  China,  and,  after  an  in¬ 
terval,  in  the  hill  country  round  Jowai,  and  during  the 
Bhotan  expedition.  Later  on  he  went  to  Egypt  and  the 
Sudan,  and  finally  was  employed  with  the  Hazara  field 


force  in  1888.  He  therefore  had  ample  chance  of  witness¬ 
ing  those  moving  incidents  which  have  given  interest 
and  colour  to  the  recollections  of  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  Sir 
Daniel  Lysons,  Colonel  Maude,  and  several  others.  We 
are  promised  a  feast  composed  of  dishes  which  we 
naturally  expect  to  be  highly  flavoured  and  piquant. 
But  when  the  banquet  is  served  up  we  are  disappointed 
to  find  that  after  all  no  flights  beyond  the  imagination 
of  the  good  “plain  cook”  have  been  attempted,  and 
that  the  fare  is  homely  in  the  extreme.  During  the 
exciting  times  of  the  Mutiny  it  surely  was  scarcely  worth 
wrhile  to  record,  or  at  any  rate  to  publish,  an  account  of 
the  discovery  in  a  village  near  Cawnpore  of  “  the  cover 
of  a  parcel  addressed  to  a  young  lady  who  had  perished 
in  the  massacre.”  Neither  is  it  of  thrilling  interest  that 
“  in  1875  and  1876  I  suffered  rather  severely  from  boils, 
and  I  found  that  my  health  was  somewhat  impaired  by 
the  seven  hot  seasons  I  had  passed  continuously  in  the 
plains.  I  therefore  applied  for  furlough  to  Europe,” 
&c.  &c.  “A  singular  incident  which  might  have  been 
tragic  ’’gravely  recorded  on  page  248,  reminds  us  of  the 
story  of  the  ancestor  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  in  the 
“Spectator,”  who  narrowly  escaped  death  at  the  battle  of 
Worcester  by  being  sent  away  two  days  before  the  fight. 
It  was  thus  :  A  wealthy  Australian  was  at  Suakim  in  1885 
in  his  steam  yacht.  He  ran  short  of  fuel  when  about 
twenty  miles  north  of  that  town.  He  anchored  his  yacht 
close  to  the  shore  and  left  a  lady  with  some  other 
persons  on  board  while  he  went  to  seek  supplies.  These 
rash  excursionists  landed  and  rambled  about  all  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  neighbourhood  of  bloodthirsty  Mahdists. 
And  that  is  the  whole  of  this  thrilling  tale  !  Nothing 
whatever  happened,  and  the  party  all  came  on  board 
again  intact! 

Surgeon-General  Thornton  has  every  reason  to  be  very 
proud  of  all  he  has  done  and  seen  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  and  it  is  a  very  legitimate  satisfaction  to  him, 
no  doubt,  that  he  has  been  duly  rewarded  with  the  Cross 
of  the  Bath.  But  surely  when  a  man  gets  a  C.B.  he 
does  not  usually  record  the  event  in  quite  so  grandilo¬ 
quent  a  fashion  as  this.  “  I  had  the  great  satisfaction 
of  finding  my  name  in  the  list  of  officers  whose  services 
were  considered  deserving  of  special  mention,  and  of 
seeing  my  appointment  as  a  Companion  of  the  military 
division  of  the  most  honourable  Order  of  the  Bath.” 
This  book  is,  in  fact,  essentially  commonplace  and  dull. 
There  is  neither  thought,  nor  originality,  nor  observa¬ 
tion  about  it,  and  it  is  simply  a  bald  account  of  what 
are  in  many  cases  the  most  ordinary  incidents  of  Anglo- 
Indian  life.  The  table  of  contents  of  Chapter  XIV.  will 
illustrate  our  meaning.  “  I  attend  the  durbar  at  Banki- 
pore — My  visit  to  Sonepur  fair — I  apply  for  furlough  to 
Europe  in  1877 — My  week  at  Bombay — I  visit  the  rock- 
hewn  temple  of  Elephanta  I  Did  any  one  ever  find  himself 
at  Bombay  and  not  do  so  ?] — Go  over  the  ironclad  turret 
ship  Magdala,”  and  so  on  and  so  on,  until  the  wearied 
reader  in  the  end  absolutely  recoils  from  such  utter  tittle- 
tattle  and  twaddle.  We  imagine  our  author  to  have 
been  a  most  deserving  and  meritorious  public  servant, 
but  why  he  ever  took  it  into  his  head  to  write  this  book, 
and  how  he  found  any  one  to  publish  it,  quite  passes  our 
comprehension.  It  will  still  more  greatly  surprise  us  if 
he  finds  anybody  who  will  wade  through  even  the  half 
of  it. 

FICTION. 

“Toxin.”  A  Sketch.  By  Ouida.  (The  Century  Library.) 

London  :  Fisher  Unwin.  1895. 

rT''HE  discovery  of  strange  stars  and  new  moons  in  the 
-L  literary  firmament  has  caused  more  than  one  great 
reputation  to  vanish  into  the  dusk  of  a  fading  day.  In  the 
roll  of  those  who  may  be  described  as  the  most  living 
among  the  dead  we  find  the  name  of  Ouida.  Time  was 
when  the  publication  of  a  new  novel  by  that  semi-mystical 
personage,  known  in  private  life  as  Louise  de  la  Ramde, 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  affairs  of  fiction.  It  is  improb¬ 
able,  however,  that  the  appearance  of  “  Toxin”  will  be 
regarded  as  anything  but  an  inconsiderable  episode 
in  the  autumn  publishing  season — unless,  indeed,  the 
medical  press,  with  its  peculiar  aptitude  for  tilting  at 
windmills,  anathematizes  the  story  into  an  adventitious 
notoriety.  Apart  from  this  possibility  the  little  book 
will  receive  less  attention  than  it  deserves,  for  the  fashion 
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of  this  decade  ignores  Ouida  and  all  her  works.  Never¬ 
theless,  “Toxin”  is  worth  the  half-hour  which  will 
suffice  for  its  perusal.  The  scene  is  laid  in  that  Venice 
whose  beauty  Ouida  understands  better  than  any  one 
living  except,  perhaps,  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  the  intercourse 
of  three  persons  furnishes  material  for  the  tale.  An 
opal  necklace  dropped  into  the  Lido  one  day  by  the 
Countess  Veronica  Zaranegra,  and  accidentally  found 
some  months  later  by  Prince  Adrianis  and  his  physician, 
serve  to  bring  the  characters  into  relation.  The  fair 
owner  of  the  “  stones  of  sorrow  ”  is  a  widow,  with  riches 
and  beauty  to  enhance  her  youth.  So  inevitably  both 
men  love  her — the  Prince,  whose  rank,  wealth,  and 
volatile  temperament  match  hers  by  a  natural  law,  and 
Frederic  Darner,  the  celebrated  surgeon,  whose  science 
has  just  rescued  this  favourite  of  fortune  from  the  very 
gate  of  the  grave.  With  Ouida’s  inordinate  passion  for 
crude  contrasts  she  gives  all  the  vices  to  the  flint-hearted 
physiologist,  while  her  hero  monopolizes  all  the  graces. 
Darner  is  a  ruthless  vivisector,  callous  to  all  suffering, 
impervious  alike  to  the  beauty  of  life  and  to  the  finer 
impulses  of  humanity.  But  the  Countess  Zaranegra  has 
unwittingly  aroused  an  intense  passion  in  the  surgeon’s 
hardened  soul,  and  although  she  fears  and  distrusts  him 
instinctively  he  acquires  by  force  of  will  an  intellectual 
ascendency  over  her.  One  day  Adrianis  contracts 
diphtheria  from  a  little  waif  whom  he  saves  from 
drowning  and  is  thus  delivered  into  the  hand  of  his 
enemy.  Under  the  pretence  of  trying  the  new  anti¬ 
toxin  cure  by  the  injection  of  horse  serum,  Darner 
introduces  the  virus  of  the  disease  into  the  veins  of  his 
patient,  who  quickly  expires.  Six  months  later  the 
surgeon  becomes  the  husband  of  the  Countess  Zaranegra 
in  spite  of  her  loathing  for  him  and  her  love  for  the  man 
whose  death  he  has  compassed. 

Such  is  Ouida’s  latest  attempt  to  analyze  the  influence 
of  modern  ideas  on  the  eternal  conflict  of  human  will 
and  human  passion.  It  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
the  first  of  about  forty  similar  attempts,  for  Ouida  has 
developed  but  little  with  the  years.  Her  earliest  book 
had  all  the  faults  and  the  merits  of  the  last.  Modern 
life  has  shown  her  its  face  and  taught  her  its  jargon, 
but  its  soul  is  hid  from  her  eyes.  She  perceives  and 
execrates  the  changes  in  its  manner  and  fashion,  but  its 
infinite  inward  complexity,  its  actuality,  she  utterly 
ignores.  The  characters  in  “Toxin  ”  have  no  more  “a 
reasonable  soul  with  human  flesh  subsisting”  than  had  the 
glorious  guardsmen  and  the  gilded  Aspasias  of  “  Under 
Two  Flags”  and  “Tricotrin.”  Ouida  has  at  least  been 
consistent  to  the  literary  ideals  of  her  youth.  She  began 
to  study  life  through  a  dazzling  tissue  of  romantic  pre¬ 
possession  in  a  day  when  realism  was  hardly  dreamed 
of  in  the  novelist’s  philosophy.  To  write  the  plain 
unvarnished  truth  might  then  have  been  a  temptation  ; 
it  can  be  none  now,  when  no  one  seems  able  to  write 
anything  else.  To  her  credit,  Ouida  has  never  once 
yielded  to  it.  With  adorable  persistence  she  has  clung 
to  the  old  heaven  of  imagination  and  to  the  old  idealized, 
sublimated  earth. 

To  the  youth  of  the  early  seventies  Ouida  was  for¬ 
bidden  fruit.  The  generation  which  rejoiced  in  “Pink 
Dominoes”  salved  its  conscience  by  voting  “Puck” 
and  its  companions  improper,  with  the  result  that  her 
books  were  devoured  in  secluded  corners  by  expectant 
youth,  and  rendered  noxious  by  the  secrecy.  The 
youth  of  this  decade,  which  knows  no  prohibition, 
seeks  the  stronger  meat  of  the  naturalistic  writers, 
and  so  leaves  Ouida  to  those  who  are  weary  of  Zola 
and  his  fellows.  Thus  the  discernment  of  Ouida’s 
excellences  grows,  in  part  at  least,  out  of  an  aesthetic 
reaction,  till  one  would  cheerfully  barter  the  human 
document  in  all  its  manifestations  for  the  passionate 
pathos  of  “A  Dog  of  Flanders”  and  the  radiant 
optimism  of  “  Pascarel.” 


mechanism  is  a  “  nursing  sister,”  and  in  Hyde  Park  she 
meets  Algernon  Graham,  B.Sc.,  F.R.C.S.  He  had 
known  Eva  “in  childhood’s  sportive  freedom,”  when 
“  she  was  wont  to  weave  a  daisy  chaplet  to  crown  his- 
lofty  brow.”  He  has  “an  ample  forehead,  spanned  by 
black,  silken,  wavy  hair  which  naturally  parted  in  the 
middle.”  Nothing  is  said  of  his  “  conformation  down¬ 
wards.”  Chapter  IV.  describes  “The  High  Church' 
Curate,”  who,  we  are  told,  “  is  a  sleek,  eel-backed  young' 
man.”  In  Chapter  V.  Algernon  and  Eva  enter  into  a 
“  spiritual  wedlock,”  and  there  are  refined  suggestions 
of  the  “  Woman  who  Wouldn’t  ”  in  the  development  of 
that  idea.  Chapter  VI.  brings  us  to  Lady  Teresa,  and  the- 
author  writes  lengthily  of  her  “  Parian  marble  face,”  as- 
well  he  may  of  such  a  curiosity.  But  there  is  more  of 
the  Lady  Teresa.  “  Her  rather  tall  and  undulating  form 
completes  the  picture.”  Other  perfect  womanhoods  follow,, 
a  new  one  in  each  of  the  earlier  chapters.  There  is  Mabel1 
Carlton,  who  courageously  attempts  matrimony  on  ^£200 
a  year  ;  there  is  Ethel  Somers,  whose  biography  occupies 
a  chapter  to  itself,  and  who  straightway  disappears  from 
the  story,  never,  to  the  reader’s  huge  astonishment,  to 
appear  in  it  again.  The  book,  if  perfectly  absurd,  is  also 
perfectly  proper  ;  the  author’s  natural  refinement — unless 
it  be  humorous  ambition — prompts  him  to  write  in  one 
place  of  the  “best  Scotch  w - y. ”  He  has  been  ill- 


advised  to  publish  this  puerile  effort. 


“A  Set  of  Rogues.”  By  Frank  Barrett.  London:. 
A.  D.  Innes.  1895. 


It  is  dull,  but  it  is  the  readable  kind  of  dullness. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  tempt  us  to  wish  that 
Mr.  Barrett  would  write  another  historical  novel,  but  if 
he  cannot  stay  his  hand  and  “A  Set  of  Rogues  ”  has  a 
successor,  let  us  recommend  a  study  of  the  arithmetic 
of  compression.  The  travels  and  adventures  of  the 
rogues,  who  are  the  mildest-mannered  gentlemen  styled 
such  we  have  ever  met,  are  too  long  by  more  than  half. 
Their  iniquities  are  deadeningly  respectable,  and  their 
language,  peppered  with  “  to-wits,”  and  “  beshrews,’ 
“  monies,”  and  other  well-seasoned  archaicisms,  is  quite 
fit  for  a  nineteenth-century  drawing-room.  I  his  is  very 
right  and  proper,  but  it  does  not  fire  the  blood,  and  a 
story  of  adventure  ought  to  do  that,  or  come  near  to 
doing  it.  Even  the  boys  for  whom  Mr.  Barrett’s  book 
is  primarily  intended  will  thirst  for  a  stronger  tipple 
before  they  have  read  half  of  the  closely  printed  four 
hundred  pages. 


“  By  Thrasna  River.”  By  Shan  F.  Bullock.  London  ^ 
Ward,  Lock  &  Bowden.  1895. 


The  tyranny  of  the  Irish  story  is  not  as  oppressive  as- 
that  of  the  Scotch,  and  the  brogue  of  the  Irishman  in 
print  is  comprehensible  without  a  glossary  first  and  a 
headache  afterwards,  while  the  dialect  of  the  Scot — to- 
put  it  mildly — is  not.  Mr.  Bullock  has  watched  the 
Irish  peasantry  with  some  humour  and  understanding. 
His  character-sketches  of  whimsical  Kelts,  and  his- 
descriptions  of  their  whisky-dominated  lives,  are  clever 
and  amusing.  But  chapter  after  chapter  filling  a  good- 
sized  volume  of  the  humours  of  Irish  existence  are  a 
weariness  to  the  flesh.  Quite  two-thirds  of  “  By  Thrasna 
River”  would  have  to  be  subtracted  to  give  the  other 
third  its  right  proportion  and  interest. 


NEW  SCIENCE-BOOKS. 


“  The  Manufacture  of  Explosives.”  By  Oscar  Guttmann.  Two 
Vols.  Illustrated.  London  :  Whittaker  &  Co.  1895. 


w 


“  Perfect  Womanhood.”  By  Frederick  James  Gant, 
F.R.C.S.  London  :  Digby,  Long  &  Co.  1895. 

When  an  initial  chapter  of  superlatives  introduces 
Sister  Eva,  a  hasty  reader  accepts  her  as  the  “  Perfect 
Womanhood  ”  under  consideration.  She  has  a  “  speak- 
to-me  mouth,”  and  we  are  introduced  in  detail  to  her 
other  features,  but  beyond  this  she  has  merely  a  “  con¬ 
formation  downwards,”  which  “  gave  a  supple  and 
graceful  activity  to  all  her  movements.”  This  curious 


WHETHER  it  were  Roger  Bacon  or  a  spectacled  school- 
V  master  in  Pekin  who  first  invented  gunpowder,  either^ 
would  be  equally  surprised  at  the  marvellous  development  of  the 
discovery.  An  explosion  is  simply  a  rapid  chemical  action  :  an 
explosive  substance  is  simply  a  mixture  of  chemicals,  with  strong 
affinities  for  each  other,  and  so  commingled  that  a  slight  stimu¬ 
lus  sends  them  crashing  together.  As,  with  a  few  doubtful  ex¬ 
ceptions,  like  argon  and  nitrogen,  every  chemical  element  has 
strong  attractions  for  many  others,  it  is  possible  to  make  explo¬ 
sives  out  of  almost  any  set  of  substances.  The  art  of  the  thing 
consists  in  arranging  the  mixture  so  that  it  will  be  stable  under 
any  but  the  appropriate  stimulus,  and  in  combining  the  sub 
stances  so  that  the  resulting  explosion  shall  be  slow  and  pro¬ 
gressive,  as  in  a  powder  to  propel  a  missile,  or  sudden  anc 
destructive  as  in  a  blasting  mixture.  All  these  matters  and  th< 
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wonderful  machinery  used  in  the  manufacturing  processes,  Mr. 
Guttmann  discusses  with  simplicity  and  minuteness.  His  book 
is  designed  for  manufacturers  and  experts  ;  but  military  men, 
and  even  the  general  public,  may  find  it  of  absorbing  interest. 
In  the  preface  the  author  refers  to  the  possible  danger  of  such 
a  book  aiding  Anarchists.  We  agree  with  him,  however,  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  this.  Unfortunate. y  all  that  is  known  of 
the  manufacture  of  crude  explosives  is  already  within  their 
reach.  The  new  matter  consists  chiefly  in  accounts  cf  the 
elaborate  processes  required  in  the  commercial  production  of 
cheap  and  safe  explosives,  and  in  the  modifications  of  crude 
substances  required  to  adapt  them  to  warfare. 

■“Analytical  Chemistry.”  By  Prof.  N.  Menschutkin.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  James  Locke.  London  :  Macmillan.  1895. 

Prof.  Menschutkin  is  as  celebrated  as  an  analyst  as  his 
compatriot  Mendelejeff  is  as  a  theoretical  chemist.  Mr.  Locke 
has  made  a  careful  translation  from  the  third  German  edition 
cf  his  well-known  work.  Although  the  beginner  in  chemistry 
is  soon  set  to  simple  qualitative  analysis,  the  more  difficult 
problems  are  impossible  until  he  has  a  competent  knowledge  of 
.general  theoretical  chemistry.  The  present  volume  implies  this 
knowledge,  and  is  designed  for  the  advanced  student  and  for 
■the  practical  man.  It  is  carefully  and  logically  arranged,  and 
should  prove  of  the  highest  value. 

•“  The  Telephone  Systems  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.”  By 
A.  R.  Bennett.  Illustrated.  London  :  Longmans.  1895. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  careful  personal  observation  by  the 
-author.  In  view  of  the  constant  statements  of  those  attacking 
the  English  telephone  monopolies  that  rates  are  lower  and  the 
service  more  efficient  on  the  Continent,  Mr.  Bennett’s  book  is  very 
useful.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion,  and  most  readers  will  agree 
that  the  evidence  justifies  it,  that  things  are  better  managed 
abroad— for  the  public.  Except  in  the  case  of  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow,  where  monopolist  companies  exist,  no  Continental 
subscription  comes  up  to  the  London  rate.  Apart  from  the 
controversial  value  of  the  book,  the  careful  descriptions  of  the 
various  systems  are  of  great  interest. 

■“  Dogs  for  Hot  Climates.”  By  Vere  Shaw  and  M.  H.  Hayes. 
Illustrated.  London  :  Thacker  &  Co.  1895. 

The  well-known  author  of  the  Book  of  the  Dog,”  collaborat¬ 
ing  with  a  veterinary  surgeon,  has  produced  a  practical  little 
treatise.  Wherever  the  Anglo-Saxon  goes  his  dog  goes  too,  as 
•a  matter  of  course,  and  without  prejudice  of  species.  This 
kindly  cruelty  is  hard  alike  upon  owner  and  dog.  The  book 
will  save  owners  from  much  anxiety  and  many  regrets.  The 
selection  of  breeds  for  hot  climates  is  discussed  with  knowledge, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  common  canine  diseases  of  the  tropics 
is  skilfully  set  forth. 

■**  Horses,  Asses,  Zebras,  Mules,  and  Mule  Breeding.”  By 
W.  B.  Tegetmeier  and  C.  L.  Sutherland.  Illustrated. 
London  :  Horace  Cox.  1895. 

Here  is  another  book  by  experts.  Few  persons  know  more 
about  mammals  than  Mr.  Tegetmeier,  and  Mr.  Sutherland  is  a 
well-known  authority  on  asses  and  mules  for  army  purposes. 
The  authors  describe  various  species  of  Equus  and  the  more 
useful  varieties,  paying  special  attention  to  the  practical  utility 
of  the  various  breeds. 

"“The  Natural  History  of  Plants.”  From  the  German  of  Anton 
Kerner  von  Marilaun.  Translated  by  Prof.  Oliver.  Half 
Volume  IV.  Illustrated.  London  :  Blackic  &  Son.  1895. 

This  is  the  last  volume  of  a  series  which  is  a  notable  addition 
to  popular  works  upon  Botany.  It  should  be  a  standard  work 
for  many  years.  In  several  of  the  earlier  volumes  the  translator 
and  editor  might  have  paid  a  little  more  attention  to  revising 
■details,  as  the  Vienna  Professor  is  more  famed  for  comprehen¬ 
siveness  than  for  exactness.  The  last  volume,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  very  carefully  revised,  and  the  slips  which  have 
appeared  in  the  earlier  volumes  fortunately  are  not  of  a  character 
to  detract  seriously  from  the  value  of  the  work.  We  must  warn, 
however,  those  popular  writers  who  extract  articles  and  booklets 
from  larger  treatises  that  Oliver  and  Kerner  are  not  infallible. 

■“  Rural  Water  Supply.  A  Practical  Handbook.”  By  Allan 
Greenwell  and  W.  T.  Curry.  London  :  Crosby  Lockwood 
and  Son.  1895. 

This  is  a  creditable  little  manual,  by  two  competent  engineers, 
■on  the  supply  of  water  and  construction  of  waterworks  for  small 
■country  districts.  It  should  prove  useful  to  rural  authori  ics  and 
the  managers  of  estates. 

We  have  also  received  from  Messrs.  Macmillan  a  third  edi¬ 
tion  of  DanielPs  “  Physics,”  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  ; 
from  Allen  &  Co.  two  new  volumes  of  their  excellent  Naturalist’s 
Library,” English  Mammals”  and“Cats,” both  by  Mr.Lydekkcr  ; 
from  Swan  Sonnenschein  a  harmless  little  “Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Zoology,”  by  Miss  B.  Lindsay  ;  from  Cassell  &  Co. 
■Sir  Henry  Roscoe’s  “John  Dalton,  and  the  Rise  of  Modern 
■Chemistry,”  a  pleasantly  written  volume  ;  from  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  U.S.A.,  “An  Elementary  Chemistry,”  by  Mr.  G.  R. 
White,  a  volume  with  nothing  to  recommend  it. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“Desultory  Retracings,  a  Personal  and  Family  Record.”  By 
Catherine  Jacson.  Printed  for  private  circulation.  London: 
Wells  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co.  1895. 

HIS  is  an  interesting  volume  of  reminiscences;  and,  being  in¬ 
teresting,  it  causes  some  surprise  by  its  entire  unlikeness  to  a 
novel.  Here  is  a  psychological  study  of  a  girl’s  growth  from 
babyhood  to  marriage,  executed  with  more  completeness  and  in¬ 
sight  than  most  novelists  can  bring  to  their  work  ;  and  yet  not 
only  is  there  none  of  that  unity,  that  grouping  and  composition 
which  belongs  to  the  artist’s  vision,  but  the  girl  herself  does  not 
stand  out  as  a  character.  The  record  is  full  of  those  acutely 
true  things  which  all  recognise,  full  of  subtleties  and  realities, 
but  we  do  not  see  the  girl.  We  have  the  material,  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  the  setting.  The  book  is  instinct  with  pietas ,  and  we 
should  conclude  from  it  that  the  descendant  of  the  Peels  and 
Formbys  is,  and  was,  somewhat  too  exclusively  impressed  by  the 
claims  of  family  ;  there  is  a  point  where  pietas  ceases  to  be 
beautiful.  However  that  may  be,  the  softness  and  delicacy  of 
the  pictures  must  appeal  strongly  to  every  one,  the  sunny  child¬ 
hood  in  French  gardens,  beneath  the  sway  of  an  all-absorbing 
elder  brother,  the  Olympian  circle  of  elders  in  England,  the 
school  in  London,  and  the  brilliant  flash  which  lights  up  the  girl  s 
first  introduction  to  her  future  husband,  “  with  a  formal  move 
and  a  few  formal  words,  arrogant  nineteen  passed  modestly  on.” 
The  most  interesting  and  moving  portion  of  these  “  desultory 
retracings  ”  is,  as  we  have  come  to  expect,  that  which  tells  of  the 
brush  with  the  Oxford  movement.  Such  a  glamour  clings  round 
it  always,  and  in  this  case  very  bitter  and  black  indeed  is  the 
picture  of  a  brother’s  pitiable  struggle  and  defection.  Mrs. 
Jacson  has  an  undeniable  gift  of  writing,  though  here  and  there 
the  fullness  and  sweetness  of  expression  are  apt  to  cloy. 

“  Lessons  in  Commerce.”  A  text-book  for  students.  By  Pro¬ 
fessor  Raffaele  Gambaro.  Revised  and  edited  byr  James 
Gault,  A.K.C.  Second  edition,  revised.  London  :  Crosby 
Lockwood  &  Son.  1895. 

Professor  Gambaro  is  lecturer  on  the  English  language  at  the 
Royal  High  Commercial  and  Naval  Engineering  Schools  in 
Genoa.  Part  of  his  duty  seems  to  be  to  instruct  his  pupils  in  the 
principles  of  English  commerce,  and  it  was  to  assist  them  that 
this  text-book  was  written  in  English.  The  book  is  rather  a 
remarkable  performance,  and  testifies  to  the  accuracy  and 
patience  of  the  author.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  collect  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  trade  and  commerce,  scattered 
at  random  in  the  pages  of  innumerable  bulky  volumes,  such  as 
Byles  on  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Crump’s  Theory  of 
Stock  Exchange  Speculation,  and  the  like.  We  doubt  if  there 
is  another  book  of  this  compendious  character  in  existence,  and, 
if  not,  it  seems  odd  that  an  Italian  has  been  the  first  to  undertake 
the  work.  So  far  as  we  have  tested  Professor  Gambaro’s  text¬ 
book,  it  fulfils  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  we 
have  not  found  a  single  inaccuracy.  No  doubt  the  scope  of  the 
work  might  have  been  enlarged.  For  example,  the  chapter  on 
Banking  would  bear  extension,  and  possibly  too  much  space  is 
given  to  the  weights  and  measures.  But,  after  all,  this  is  a  hand¬ 
book,  and  must  be  treated  as  such.  Po  clerks  and  others 
interested  in  the  City  we  can  highly  commend  it.  I  he  various 
mercantile  transactions  are  illustrated  by  means  of  actual  forms 
which  should  carry  intelligence  to  the  densest. 

“The  Flower  of  England’s  Face.”  By  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr.  New 
York  and  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable,  nothing  noticeable  even,  in  these 
sketches  of  English  travel;  no  information  worth  the  printing, 
no  peculiar  observation,  no  happy  phrase  ;  just  nothing  in  the 
little  book  at  all — except  something  very  touching.  And  it  is  a 
quite  common-place  sentiment,  the  worship  of  two  American 
women  at  the  shrines  of  Stratford,  Stoke-Pogis,  Haworth. 
Moreover,  we  do  not  know  that  the  sentiment  is  ever  adequately 
expressed  in  any  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  most 
ordinary  writing,  except  perhaps  in  the  dream  of  Stratford 
church.  It  is  not  a  book  worth  reading,  and  yet,  all  the  same, 
the  ivy  slips  “nursed  through  long  Vermont  winters”  and  the 
kneeling  figure  at  the  chancel  rail  below  the  monument  of 
Shakespeare  are  additions  to  the  gallery  of  pleasant  things  to 
think  of,  and  we  should  have  been  sorry  to  miss  them. 

“  Indolent  Impressions.  Sketches  in  Light  and  Shade.”  By 
Frederick  W.  Waithman.  London  :  Digby,  Long  &  Co. 
1895. 

If  the  plums  in  Mr.  Waithman's  essays  had  been  ripened  with 
a  little  more  care,  and  had  been  packed  a  great  deal  closer,  his 
book  might  have  been  heartily  recommended.  The  fault  of  the 
unconscious  artist  is  that  he  does  not  know  in  what  quarter  his 
strength  lies,  and  where  Mr.  Waithman  might  have  set  up  a 
monumental  structure  of  platitudes  and  facetiousnesscs,  a 
classical  work,  we  find  with  regret  a  dreary  waste.  “  Memory, 
broadly  speaking,  is  a  marvellous  mystery  of  nature  ;  ”  this  is 
the  opening  of  the  sixth  essay,  and  one  feels  that  a  man  who 
possesses  so  completely  the  inner  spirit  of  platitude  (the 
“  broadly  speaking  ”  is  a  delicacy  not  to  be  matched)  ought  to 
do  strong  work.  “  As  the  spring  runs  on  until  it  merges  into 
the  river,  so  do  the  trivialities  of  life  provide  the  mainspring 
which  sets  up  the  rift  within  the  lute,”  is  hopeful  too.  With 
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concentration  and  care  Mr.  Waithman  should  do  great 
things. 

“The  Household  of  Sir  Thomas  More.”  With  an  Introduction 

hy  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hutton,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s 

College,  Oxford.  London  :  John  Nimmo.  1895. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  book  which  deserves  a  new  edition. 

It  was  written  in  the  fifties  by  a  Miss  Manning,  and  professes 
to  be  the  diary  of  Sir  Thomas  More’s  eldest  daughter.  The 
style  is  “  conceited”  without  revealing  at  every  turn  the  laborious 
effort  of  an  attempt  to  make  it  reflective  of  the  period  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  vocabulary  and  spelling  are  as  ingeniously 
twisted  as  Burton’s  or  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s,  but  neither  staggers 
belief  in  the  existence  of  this  keen,  clever  Margaret  Roper,  who 
brushed  up  against  Erasmus  and  More  and  Holbein,  and  wrote 
about  them  sometimes  with  scant  ceremony.  Mr.  Hutton’s 
introduction  is  perhaps  a  little  beside  the  mark.  There  is  too  much 
of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hutton  and  too  little  of  Miss  Manning  in  it. 
The  illustrations  are  pretty  but  wishy-washy.  The  frontispiece, 
an  excellent  reproduction  of  Holbein’s  portrait  of  “  Thos.  More, 
Ld  Chancelour,”  convinces  us  that  the  only  way  to  illustrate 
such  a  book  successfully  would  have  been  to  depend  on  Holbein 
throughout. 

“The  Art  of  Newspaper  Making.”  By  Charles  A.  Dana. 

London  :  Fisher  Unwin.  1895. 

Mr.  Dana  makes  one  striking  point  in  the  course  of  his  three 
lectures,  and  perhaps  only  one.  The  last  of  his  set  of  journalist 
principles  is  “  Above  all,  know  and  believe  that  humanity  is 
advancing  ;  that  there  is  progress  in  human  life  and  human 
affairs.”  This  is  an  absurd  belief ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Mr.  Dana  is  right  in  the  main  when  he  says  that  it  is  good 
journalism.  The  newspaper  that  can  “believe,”  that  has  faith 
and  enthusiasm,  that  is  sympathetic  and  not  merely  negative, 
stands  a  better  chance,  other  things  being  equal,  of  obtaining  a 
larger  circulation  than  the  superior  newspaper  which  has  no 
illusions.  A  collection  of  lectures,  of  course,  means  a  good 
many  repetitions. 

“Only  a  Commoner.”  By  Nat  Gould  (Verax).  London : 

George  Routledge  &  Co.  1895. 

Mr.  Nat  Gould’s  st)le  is  the  style  of  Victor  Hugo,  his  senti¬ 
ments  belong  to  the  Adelphi,  and  no  words  can  adequately 
express  the  elementary  nature  of  his  story-telling.  Robinson 
Crusoe  in  words  of  one  syllable,  that  classic  of  our  babyhood, 
is  advanced  reading,  a  story  quivering  with  decadent  subtleties, 
in  comparison  with  “Only  a  Commoner.”  It  is  not  easy  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  flavour  of  the  style.  In  one  page  of  thirty- 
three  lines  there  are  as  many  as  eleven  paragraphs  ;  the 
subject,  the  deforestment  of  England,  is  serious,  saddening,  and 
one  of  the  eleven  paragraphs  reads  :  “  The  mark  of  Cain  is  put 
upon  the  sturdy  oak,  and  it  is  felled  by  the  woodman’s  axe,  or 
the  more  rapid  process  of  the  saw.”  Or  the  more  rapid  process 
of  the  saw.  There  is  a  pathos  in  this  alternative  clause  which 
eludes  analysis.  Those  who  have  a  good,  sturdy  appreciation 
for  other  people’s  unconscious  nonsense,  should  not  miss  a 
chance  of  reading  “  Only  a  Commoner,”  if  they  are  unacquainted 
with  the  works  of  Verax. 

“  Some  Memories  of  Paris.”  By  F.  Adolphus.  Edinburgh  and 

London  :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1895. 

These  chapters  about  Paris  are  excellent ;  they  succeed 
perfectly,  all  except  “Mr.  Worth,”  which  should  have  been 
humorous.  The  author  does  not  show  any  capacity  in  that 
direction  ;  but  he  is  a  great  hand  at  descriptions.  He  tells  you 
what  you  want  to  hear,  he  observes  the  interesting  things  which 
can  be  expressed,  he  does  not  intrude  with  fancy  or  moral.  The 
chapters  are  just  first  class  journalism.  “  The  Entry  of  the 
Germans”  and  “The  Commune”  are  peculiarly  striking  pieces 
of  work;  the  writer  restricts  himself  to  what  he  saw  himself,  and 
gives  his  impression  with  great  vividness.  But  the  best  thing 
in  the  volume  is  the  speech  he  has  put  in  the  mouth  of  Mangin, 
the  pencil-seller,  in  the  charming  essay  “The  Streets  Forty 
Years  Ago” — that  is  a  masterpiece. 

We  have  also  received  a  very  readable  translation  of  Paul 
Bourget’s  “  Outre-Mer”  (Fisher  Unwin)  ;  “The  Lady  in  Grey,” 
by  G.  Ohnet,  translated  by  D.  Havelock  Fisher  (Tower  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.);  “Essays  of  Elia,”  2  vols.  (Putnam)  ;  Smollett’s 
“  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom,”  edited  by  George  Saintsbury,  with 
illustrations  by  Frank  Richards,  2  vols.  (Gibbings  &  Co.)  ; 
“  Duty  and  Service,”  by  the  Rev.  H.  Armstrong  Hah,  B.D. 
(Skeffington)  ;  Vols.  V.  and  VI.  of  “The  NewTechnical  Educa¬ 
tor,  an  Encyclopaedia  of  Technical  Education”  (Cassell);  Vols. 
III.  and  IV.  of  “  North’s  Plutarch”  (Nutt);  fourth  edition  of 
Hume  Nisbet’s  “Her  Loving  Slave”  (Digby,  Long);  new 
edition  of  Florence  Marryat’s  “The  Beautiful  Soul”  (Digby, 
Long) ;  new  edition  of  “  Clear  Round,”  by  E.  A.  Gordon,  with 
illustrations,  maps,  and  Introductory  Letter  from  F.  Max 
Muller  (Sampson  Low)  ;  new  edition  of  “Life  and  Letters  of 
Dean  Church,”  edited  by  his  daughter,  Mary  C.  Church  (Mac¬ 
millan)  ;  “  Essays  in  Criticism,”  second  series,  by  Matthew 
Arnold  (Macmillan)  ;  new  edition  of  F.  Marion  Crawford’s 
“Katherine  Lauderdale”  (Macmillan);  cheap  edition  of 
“  False  Pretences,”  by  Annie  Thomas  (Digby,  Long) ;  Pocket 
Edition  of  Kingsley’s  “  Hereward  the  Wake”  (Macmillan); 
“  Wheat  Growing  in  the  Argentine  Republic,”  by  William 


Goodwin,  F.R.G.S.  (Liverpool :  The  Northern  Publishing  Co.)  ; 

“  Directory  of  Science,  Art,  and  Technical  Schools,”  by  Ray  S. 
Lineham  (Chapman  &  Hall)  ;  “Verses  for  Children  and  Songs 
for  Music,”  by  Juliana  Horatia  Ewing  (S.P.C.K.). 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

A  PROPOSof  the  appearance  the  other  day  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen’s 
new  novel,  “The  British  Barbarians,”  with  the  sub-title,  “A 
Hill-top  Novel,”  a  kind  of  successor  to  “The  Woman  Who  Did,”  it 
may  be  well  to  recall  the  author’s  estimate  of  the  latter  work  as 
given  by  himself  in  the  columns  of  the  Saturday  Review  in 
March  last.  “  Good  or  bad,”  Mr.  Grant  Allen  wrote,  “it  is  my 
best  possible  work.  There  is  not  a  word  in  it  which  I  desire  to 
change.  ...  I  have  written  what  I  consider  to  be  a  work  of  art, 
and  I  am  ready  to  stand  or  fall  by  it.”  In  the  preface  to  his  new 
work,  Mr.  Grant  Allen  states  that  in  all  the  future  stories  “which 
I  write  of  my  own  account,  simply  and  solely  for  the  sake  ot  em¬ 
bodying  and  enforcing  my  own  opinions,”  the  sub-title  “  A  Hill¬ 
top  Novel”  will  appear  as  a  trade-mark. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  (and  it  may  rightly  be  assumed  that  he  is 
the  writer  of  the  prospectus  of  the  forthcoming  new  edition  of 
the  works  and  letters  of  Byron  which  he  is  to  edit)  does  not  fully 
share  the  opinions  of  the  leader-writer  who  asserted  in  a  morn¬ 
ing  paper  a  few  days  ago  that  “  To-day  ‘  Byrons  ’  cannot  even 
get  a  quotation  on  ’Change.”  Mr.  Henley  thinks  “  that  Byron’s 
poetry  has  been  long,  and  long  enough,  neglected,  so  that  we  are 
on  the  eve  of,  if  not  face  to  face  with,  a  steady  reaction  in  its 
favour  ;  that,  in  fact,  the  true  public  has  had  enough  of  fluent 
minor  lyrists  and  hide-bound  (if  superior)  sonnetteers,  and  is 
disposed,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  to  renew  its  contact 
with  a  great  English  poet,  who  was  also  a  principal  element  in 
the  aesthetic  evolution  of  that  modern  Europe  which  we  know.’"' 

The  Rev.  A.  F.  Winnington  Ingram  is  now  preparing  for 
press  his  lectures  delivered  during  the  Eastern  Term  at  the 
Divinity  School,  Cambridge.  They  will  be  published  in  book 
form  by  Messrs.  Wells  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co.,  under  the  title 
of  “  Work  in  Great  Cities.”  The  writer  deals  chiefly  with  the 
subject  of  mission  work  among  the  densely  populated  districts 
in  large  towns,  of  which  he  has  had  ample  experience  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Oxford  House,  Bethnal  Green. 

The  new  volume  of  poems  by  the  late  Christina  Rossetti, 
which  Messrs.  Macmillan  have  in  preparation,  is  assured  a. 
wide  acceptance.  The  volume  will  be  thoroughly  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  genius  of  Miss  Rossetti. 

Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin  has  projected  a  new  series  of  guide¬ 
books,  in  which  it  will  be  the  endeavour  of  both  publisher  and 
author  to  combine  literary  and  historical  qualities  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  features  of  a  guide-book. 

A  Christmas  Book  Supplement  will  appear  with  our  issue  of  23  November 
Advertisements  intended  for  insertion  in  that  number  should  be  sent 
to  the  RIanager  as  soon  as  possible. 

NOTICE. — The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume ,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 

The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications. 
He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged.  _ 

The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning, ,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial  mails 
every° Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First  Edition 
cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the  regular 
issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4 p.m.  on  Friday.  Advertisements 
should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office,  38  Southampton 
Street,  Strand  ;  or  to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lane, 
Cornhill,  E.C.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on 

ap  plication. _ _ _ 

PAKI3. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday  fron 
Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  ( near  th, 
Bourse ),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewis 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani’s,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  at  L< 
Kiosque  Duperron,  Bouevari  des  Capucines ,  and  Le  Kiosqui 
Michel,  Boulevard  dcs  Cat ucines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


, .  DUN LOP  .  ♦  1 — \ 

Pneumatic  1  yres 

Have  become  /“*  * 

■SST  for  Carriages 

ADVANTAGES  . — The  perfection  of  ease.— Absolutely  noiseless.— Reduction  in  draught  o 
one  third.  — Saving  of  all  wear  to  the  carriage  — Suitable  to  the  roughest  roads.— Give  n< 
trouble. — Appearance  of  wheel  practically  unaltered. — Can  be  fitted  to  existing  wheels. 

A  large  Exhibition  of  Carriages ,  iuilt  by  the  best  Coachbuilders,  and  each  fitted  with  tha 
Tyres ,  can  be  seen  at,  also  full  particulars  obtained  on  application  from 

The  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  Ltd., 

14  Regent  Street  (W»te»los>  Place),  S.W 
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PREMIER 


Causes  no 

Blotches. 


Keeps  the 
Complexion  Clear 

4d.  a  Tablet, 


YINOLIA 

SOAP. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


NO  END  OF  WORRY  SAVED  BY  USING 

STONE’S  TIME  SAVING 


For  keeping  in  order  all 


SPECIALITIES 


LETTERS,  PAPERS,  PAMPHLETS,  MUSIC,  &c. 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Send  postcard  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Manufacturers 

HENRY  STONE  &  SON,  BANBURY. 

Special  Boxes ,  Files ,  and  Cabinets  made  to  order  for  a  variety  oj  fu* Poses. 


c 


RYSTAL  PALACE. 

NATIONAL  CYCLE  SHOW. 

Friday.  December  6  to  Saturday,  December  14. 

I  he  Oldest  and  Largest  Cycle  Manufacturers  will  exhibit  only  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  Show. 

No  Extra  Charge. 

Admission  to  Palace  One  Shilling. 


P)RURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL. — Sir  Augustus 

pnv,  rSji'rc'l  Manager.  EVERY  EVENING,  at  7.30,  CHEER, 
BO\S  CHEER  by  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  Cecil  Raleigh,  and  Henry  Hamilton, 
c A ttttd rxfv  MORNING  PERFORMANCE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  AND 

oAl  U  KDAY,  at  1.30. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


i 


EPPS’S  COCOAI 

COCOA-NIB  EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKE). 


NE. 


-The  choicest  roasted  nibs  (broken-up  beans)  of  the  natural  Cocoa  on  being 
subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  give  forth  their  excess  of  oil,  leaving  for 
use  a  finely-flavoured  powder — “  Cocoaine,”  a  product  which,  when  prepared  with 
boiling  water,  has  the  consistence  of  tea,  of  which  it  is  now,  with  many,  beneficially 
taking  the  place.  Its  active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the 
needed  energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 


T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH.  GIBRALTAR, 

Naples,  suez,  and  Colombo!  ’ 

Managers:  i  ?  •  GR  *3^.3?  & GG-  l  Head  Offices : 

1  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  Londor. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


T?  OYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE 

COOPER'S  HILL,  STAINES. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment 
in  Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  FORTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted 
in  September  1896.  The  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  them  for  competition  Twelve 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  Three 

Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendents  in  the  Telegraph  Department. _ For 

particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  College. 


TJNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  NORTH  WALES, 

(A  Constituent  College  of  the  University  of  Wales.) 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  Chair  of  Logic,  Philosophy,  and  Political  Economy 
now  vacant  in  tins  College.  The  Council  will  elect  on  December  18th.  Stipend, 
£230,  with  share  of  fees  guaranteed  up  to  .£50.  40  copies  of  the  Application  and 
Testimonials  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  undersigned  not  later  than  Monday,  Novem- 
her  25th.  The  Professor  will  be  expected  to  enter  on  his  duties  at  the  beginning  of 
the  New  Year.  For  further  particu’ars  apply  to 
„  ^  JOHN  EDWARD  LLOYD,  M.A , 

Bangor,  Oct.  21st,  1893.  Secretary  and  Registrar. 


'J'HE  VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Registrarship  of  the  University  will  shortly  become  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  A.  T.  Bentley,  Esq.,  M.A.  Applications,  accompanied  by  references,  and,  if 
thought  proper,  by  testimonials,  should  be  sent  on  or  before  December  1st,  to  the 
Vice-Chancellor  under  cover  to  the  Registrar,  The  Victoria  University,  Man¬ 
chester,  who  will  furnish  all  necessary  information. 

Manchester,  November  1895. 


ORIENT  COMPANY’S  YACHTING  CRUISES. 

By  the  Steamships  "LUSITANIA,"  3877  tons  register,  and  " GARONNE,”  3876  tons 
register,  from  London,  as  under J  7 

letummg^rMard,';'  ‘he  "’EST  lND'A  ISLANDS’  BERMUDA,  &c,  leaving  iSth  January, 

I*pr5°r  MOROCCO,  Sicily,  Palestine,  and  ECVPT,  leaving  20th  February,  returning  x7th 

.5thFMayOUTH  °P  SPA,N>  Creecf-  CONSTANTINOPLE.  See.,  leaving  31st  March,  returning 
For  SICILY,  /ENICR.  CORFU,  ALGERIA,  &c.,  leaving  22nd  April,  returning  30th  May. 
String  Band,  Electric  Light,  Electric  Bells,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  High-class  Cuisine. 

Managers'  ^  ^  GG-  l  Head  Offices  :  Fenchurch 

^  \  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Avenue. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  West 
fc-nd  Branch  Office.  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


p  and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

A  •  BOMBAY,  GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  BRINDISI.) 

EGYPT.  ADEN,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY '■  every  week. 

STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN...  )  ^ 

CALCUTTA.  MADRAS,  COLOMBO,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  r 

ZEALAND,  TASMANIA,  and  NAPLES . . .  f  every  fortnight. 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  EGYPT  and  the  EAST .  every  three  weeks. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 

|  For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.  or 
*5  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W.  ’ 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  COLD  MINE,  LAND  &  EXPLORATION  SHARES. 

H.  HALFORD  &  CO. 

70  &  71  Palmerston  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 

Telegraphic  Address :  "MONITOR,  LONDON." 

Large  buyers  and  sellers  of  South  African  Gold  Mining, 
Land,  and  Exploration  shares.  Close  market  prices  guaran¬ 
teed.  Low  Contango  rates.  Accounts  opened  for  settlement 
m  three  months,  if  desired.  All  profits  paid  directly  accounts 
•re  closed. 

Send  /or  our  selected  list  of  the  lest  Mine  and  other  shares  /or  investment  or 

speculation, 

H.  HALFORD  &  CO., 

70  &  71  PALMERSTON  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

^Reference*  in  all  part *  of  the  loitrd  Kingdom  and  Abroad. 

gl’A  WIN  I  ER  SEASON.  At  the  Belgian  Monte  Carlo 

cuje.  ¥0 ;  fuM^dctads^addresrM.Hj^jLE^CRKil'AV^SecreL'iry!11'^"''  “***“*  - 

J^DI  TOR  and  Assistant  Editor  required  for  a  weekly 

V.wn«J’°UI  .  yla,c_c;xPcri«ncc,  qualifications,  age,  &c..  to  7672  care  of  C 
Vernon  s  Advertis.ng  Offices,  118/9  Newgate  Street,  E.C.  '  C* 


u 


NIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 


NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  That  the  next  Half-yearly  Examination  for 
MATRICULATION  in  this  University  will  commence  on  Monday,  the  13th  of 
January  1896.— In  addition  to  the  Examination  at  the  University,  Provincial 
Examinations  will  be  held  at  Ma-on  College,  Birmingham ;  The  Merchant 
Venturers’  Technical  College,  Bristol ;  Dumfries  College  (for  University  College) 
Cardiff;  The  Training  College,  New  City  Road,  Glasgow  ;  The  Yorkshire  College’ 
Leeds;  Rutherford  College,  Newcastle-on-Tync ;  The  High  School,  Oswestry’- 
The  Athemeiim,  Plymouth;  and  the  Grammar  School.  Portsmouth.  ’ 

Every  Candidate  is  required  to  apply  to  the  Registrar  (University  of  London, 
Burlington  Gardens,  London,  W.)  for  a  Form  of  Entry  not  later  than  Monday 
December  r6th. 


November  7th,  1895. 


ARTHUR  MILMAN,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Registrar. 


DAVOS,  SWITZERLAND. 

pDUCATIONAL  HOME  FOR  DELICATE  GIRLS 

'  in  an  English  Medical  Man’s  family.  Large  airy  house  in  its  own  grounds  in 
best  part  of  the  health  resort.— Address  Mrs.  Whyte,  Villa  Paul,  Davos  Dorf, 
Switzerland.  ’ 


BURLINGTON  CARRIAGE  CO,  LTD. 

BUILDERS  TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 

315-317  Oxford  Street,  W. 


Old  and  Aristocratic  Designs  reproduced  in  Steel  and 
Hickory  at  half  the  weight. 

Builders  of  FAMILY  OMNIBUSES 

For  most  County  FAMILIES. 


THREE  YEARS’  SYSTEM 

of  purchase  arranged  at  Cash  Prices. 


Specialty:  Light  Cob-sized  LANDAUS. 


315-317  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


BORWICK’S 


THE  BEST 
BAKING  POWDER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 


POWDER 
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CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 


INCORPORATED  SOCIETY  FOR  PROVIDING 


HOMES  FOR  WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 


Presidents  : 

The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York. 

MEANS  ADOPTED: 

(1)  Establishing  Small  Homes. 

(2)  Boarding-out. 

(3)  Emigration. 


HELP  URGENTLY  NEEDED  for  the  support  of 
over  2200  Destitute  and  Orphan  Children  under 
the  Society’s  care,  and  to  enable  the  Executive  to  accept 
many  deserving  cases. 


The  Clergy  are  earnestly  asked  to  allow  the  Society  a 
share  in  the  Offertories  devoted  to  extra-parochial  objects, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  children  in  the  Homes  having  been 
accepted  on  their  recommendation. 


THE  CLERGY  ORPHAN  CORPORATION. 


Contributions  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  E.  de 
M.  Rudolf,  Secretary. 


Offices  of  the  Society,  The  Church  House,  Dean’s  Yard, 
Westminster,  S.W. 


Cheques  should  be  crossed  “Lloyds  Bank,  Limited,  54 
St.  James’s  Street,  S.W.,”  and  made  payable  to  “  E.  de  M. 
Rudolf.” 


THE  ROYAL  ASSOCIATION  IN  AID  OF 


THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 


(St.  Saviour's  Church,  Lecture  and  Reading-Room), 

419  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


Patron-HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

President-THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

Treasurer — S.  BRIGHT  LLCAS,  Esq.  (pro  tend). 

1  Thf.  Rev.  Canon  MANSFIELD  OWEN,  M.  A. 
Hon.  Secretaries  BRIGHT  LUCAS,  Esq. 

Secretary — Mr.  THOMAS  COLE. 

Bank-THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER,  Stratford  Place,  W. 


Under  the  Patronage  of  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


iPrestbent:  THE  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 
Dtce=]prcstbent :  EARL  CRANBROOK. 
tlrcasufcr  :  THE  REV.  CANON  ELWYN,  Master  of  the  Charterhouse. 


BOYS’  SCHOOL— St.  Thomas’s  Hill,  Canterbury 
GIRLS’  SCHOOL— St.  John’s  Wood,  Marylebone. 


“This  Society  is  fulfilling  a  very  great  and  rapidly  increasing  work  & 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  Church.  ..  .  No  better  help  to  our  distressec 
clergy  could  possibly  be  devised.”— The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 


These  Schools,  founded  in  1749,  are  for  the  absolutely  free  Main 
tenance,  Clothing,  and  Education  of  the  Orphan  (fatherless)  Childrer 
of  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church  of  England  and  Wales.  Tht 
children  are  Elected  by  vote,  in  May  and  November.  Candidates  foi 
admission  must  be  between  the  ages  of  Eight  and  Twelve  (Boys  unde; 
certain  conditions  up  to  Thirteen)  on  the  day  of  election.  Forms  o 
application  for  admission  and  all  particulars  to  be  obtained  from  tht. 
Secretary. 


By  means  of  an  Apprenticing  Fund,  children  on  leaving  ar< 
assisted  to  further  education,  or  to  make  a  start  in  life. 


2976  children  have  been  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  these  Schools 
which  now  contain  220.  At  least  £7000  a  year  must  be  raised  fron 
voluntary  sources  alone.  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Offertories  ar 
earnestly  asked,  to  meet  greatly  increased  needs. 


As  a  proof  of  the  present  distress,  it  may  he  stated  tha 
though  the  numbers  in  the  Schools  have  been  raised  in  the  last  fiv 
years5 from  195  to  222,  the  number  Of  candidates  seeking  admis 
sion  has  nearly  trebled  in  the  same  period,  of  whom  the  larg 
majority  are  Orphans  of  Beneficed  Clergymen. 


A  Life  Donor  of  £io  ios.,  or  an  Annual  Subscriber  of  £i  is.,  i 
entitled  to  one  Vote  at  each  half-yearly  Election. 


The  help  of  the  Clergy  is  earnestly  asked  to  assist  in  making  th 
work  of  these  Schools  more  widely  known. 


mup  OBTECTS  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  are  to  promote  the  spiritual 
J  and  temporal  welfare  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb— about  2000  of  whom 
reside  in  London- by  the  following  means  : 


r.— To  provide  extended  Religious  and  Secular  Instructions  among  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  throughout  the  Metropolis  after  they  have  quitted 

SCh°The  DEAF  and  DUMB  are  beyond  the  reach  of  all  ordinary 
ministerial  agency  for  public  religious  instruction.  The  only 
means  adapted  to  their  condition  is  a  special  provision  in  the  sign 
and  manual  language.  This  Association  provides  at  presen 
fifteen  services  per  week  in  nine  parts  of  London,  besides  several 
other  occasional  ones. 


2.  —To  visit  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  their  own  homes. 

3. — To  assist  Deaf  and  Dumb  persons  in  obtaining  employment 

4.  _ To  relieve,  either  by  gifts  or  loans  of  money,  deserving  necessitous 

Deaf  and  Dumb  persons 


Bankers-Messrs.  DRUMMONDS,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

Bev.  H.  WESLEY  DENNIS,  M.A.,  Secretarj. 
Offices— 62  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 


THE  NATIONAL  REFUGES 


FOR 


Homeless  and  Destitute  Ghildre 


AND  TRAINING  SHIPS  “ARETHUSA”  AND  “CHICHESTER.11 

Founded  in  1843  by  the  late  WILLI  AM  WILLIAMS. 


President.— The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  JERSEY,  G.C.M.G. 
Chairman  and  Treasurer.— W.  E.  HUBBARD,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.— C.  T.  WARE,  Esq. 

Secretary.— H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN,  Esq. 

Finance  and  Deputation  Secretary.— HENRY  G.  COPELAND,  Esq 
Bankers.-THE  LONDON  and  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  214  High  Holbo 
London  Office-164  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 


C To  encourage  the  early  training  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  children  pre¬ 
paratory  to  their  admission  into  Educational  Institutions. 


The  Committee  ask  whether  the  reader  will  not,  in  grateful  acknowledg¬ 
ment  for  the  great  blessing  of  hearing,  give  an  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to 
this  Society. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  Ixrndon  and  Westminster  Bank,  Stratford  Place,  W.  ;  or  by  the 
Secretary  Mr.  THOMAS  COLE,  at  419  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 
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THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  CONSIST  OF 

j.  The  Training  Ship  “Arethusa.”  j  Moored  at  Greenhitl 

2.  The  “  Chichester”  Tender.  J  on  the  Thames. 

3.  The  Boys’  Home,  Shaftesbury  House,  Shaftesbury  A.vant 
4  The  Boys’  Home,  Fortescue  House,  Twickenhamv 

5.  The  Farm  School,  Bisley,  Surrey. 

6.  The  Shaftesbury  School,  Bisley. 

7.  The  Girls’  Home,  Sudbury,  near  Harrow. 

8.  The  Girls’  Home,  Ealing. 

9.  Fordham  House  Working  Boys’  Home,  Shaftesbury  Aven 

10.  Training  Ships’  Depot,  100  East  India  Dock  Road,  E. 


In  these  Ships  and.  Homes  nearly  1000  Boys  and  Girls  arefed.elolA 
lodged,  technically  educated,  and  religiously  trained  to  become  useful  (I 

and  women.  ^  VOTES  REQUIRED. 


FUNDS  are  GREATLY  NEEDED,  to  purchase  Food  a 
Clothing'  for  this  large  Family.  Cheques  or  Post  Oft 
Orders  to  be  sent  to  Treasurer,  Secretary,  or  Bankers. 
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INSURANCE, 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

Est.  1803.— i  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £. 1,200,000 .  Paid-up,  ,£100.000.  Total  Funds  over  £  1 , 500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


T  NVESTMENTS. — Several  fine  Reversions  to  be  disposed 

of,  affording  an  excellent  opportunity  for  immediate  remunerative  investment 
of  Capital,  where  object  is  ultima  e  increase  rather  than  immediate  return.  Also 
investments  with  highest  security  for  fixed  periods  at  3  to  35  per  cent  per  annum. 
Only  Principals  dealt  with.  Apply — C.  A.  Russ,  Solicitor,  62  King  Wiliam  St.,  E.C 


ESTABLISHED  1824.  TOTAL  FUNDS  EXCEED  £4.000,000.  ESTABLISHED  1824. 

-SCOTTISH  UNION  AND  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

London  :  3  King  William  St.,  E.C.  Glasgow  :  150  West  George  St. 
Head  Office— 35  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 
Secretary—].  K.  Macdonald.  Actuary— Colin  M‘Cuaig,  F.F.A. 

General  Manager — A.  Duncan. 

LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Early  Bonus  Scheme.  (E.  B.)  The  following,  among  other  special  advan¬ 
tages,  apply  to  ordinary  Policies  issued  under  this  Scheme.  Besides  being  payable 
immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title,  they  are,  at  the  end  oj  three  years  from 
'  eir  date : 

Entitled  to  rank  for  Bonus  Additions;  Indisputable  on  the  ground  of  Errors  or 
Omissions;  World-Wide  without  Extra  Charge  ;  and  kept  in  force,  wholly  or 
partially,  even  in  case  of  Non-payment  of  Premium. 

Special  Bonus  Scheme.  (D.  B.)  Under  this  Scheme  Profit  Policies  are 
issued  at  Non-Profit  Rates ,  and  share  in  the  profits  when  the  premiums  received, 
.accumulated  at  4  per  cent  compound  interest,  amount  to  the  Sum  Assured.  Policies 
of  this  class  which  have  for  the  first  time  become  entitled  to  rank  for  Bonus  have 
.received  Additions  at  the  rate  of  £10  per  cent,  besides  a  further  progressive 
addition  of  £1  per  cent  per  annum. 

fire:  insurance. 

Almost  all  descriptions  of  Property  insured  on  the  most  favourable  conditions. 


44  THE  TIMES  ”  Dee.  29, 1894,  says  in  a  leading  article  on 


STANFORD’S  COMPENDIUM  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

NEW  ISSUE  IN  COURSE  OF  PUBLICATION. 


Just  ready,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  15s. 

AFRICA:  Vol.  II.,  South  Africa.  By  A.  H. 

Keane,  FR.G.S.,  Author  of  “North  Africa’’  in  same  series, 
“  Eastern  Geography,’’  &c.,  &c.  With  11  Maps  and  92  Illustrations. 

The  Vols.  already  issued  in  the  New  Series  are  : 

AFRICA:  Vol.  I.,  North  Africa.  By  A.  H. 

Keane,  F.  R.G.S.,  Author  of  “Asia  ”  in  same  series,  “  Eastern  Geo¬ 
graphy,”  &c.  With  9  Maps  and  77  Illustrations.  15s. 
te  The  preparation  of  the  book  must  have  involved  immense  and  original  labour, 
for  the  volume  in  the  former  series  by  the  late  Keith  Johnston  has  been  entirely 
superseded.  Mr.  Keane  is  to  be  complimented  on  the  manner  in  which  he  has  dis¬ 
charged  his  task.”—  Glasgow  Herald. 

AUSTRALASIA:  Vol.  I.,  Australia  and  New 

Zealand.  By  A.  R.  Wallace,  LL.D.,  F.  R.S.  With  14  Maps  and 
69  Illustrations.  15s. 

“A  remarkably  useful  work,  which  exemplifies  in  a  striking  degree  the  higher 
ideal  and  wider  range  of  information  aimed  at  by  modern  geographers  as  compared 
with  their  predecessors  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.” — Times. 

AUSTRALASIA:  Vol.  II.,  Malaysia  and  the 

Pacific  Archipelagoes.  By  F.  H.  H.  GUILLEMARD,  M. D.  With  iS 
Maps  and  47  Illustrations.  15s. 

“Dr.  Guillemard’s  volume  is  certainly  the  most  interesting  and  accurate  account 
extant  on  the  tropical  portion  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.’1 — Nature. 

Other  Volumes  in  Preparation. 

London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  26  and  27  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 
Geographer  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

SECOND  EDITION,  ENLARGED.  Price  5s. 


“  Our  Daughters  ” 

“FIVE  percent,  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  cf  Interest  on  good 
■“security  when  paterfamilias  set  up  housekeeping;  now  he  must  think 
I  himself  lucky  when  he  can  get  Three." 

The  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COHPffl  of  He®  York 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 

Death  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle¬ 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  £42,000,000. 

Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 
D.  C.  HALDEffiAK,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom , 

17  &  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 


BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 

■  -INERAL.  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  &  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA.  AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

I .  BR ARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  ;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address .-  BOOKMEN,  LONDON.  Cede:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  BOOK- 

*  SELLERS,  of  97  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  B1  I  I  ORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
.READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


Now  ready,  58th  Edition,  price  2s. 

THE  CHILD’S  GUIDE  TO  KNOWLEDGE.  By  a  Lady. 

The  Original  Authorized  Edition  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time. 

I  London:  S1MPK1N,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO.,  Limited. 


GRANT  ALLEN’S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE  DESBRE  OFTHE  EYES. 

By  the  Author  of  "THE  WOMAN  WHO  DID,”  Si c. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

SIXTH  EDITION  NOW  READY. 


DIGBY,  LONG  &  CO.,  18  Bouverie  Street,  London,  E  C. 


For  Collectors  disposing  of  l heir  duplicate  copies  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  for  buying,  selling,  or  exchanging 
anything  that  is  required,  there  is  no  bettor  medium  than 
"  The  Bazaar,  Exchange  and  Mart,’  which  affords  an  open  market  to  every  one, 
wherever  he  way  live.  Get  a  copy  at  any  newsvendor’s  or  bookstall  and  judge  for 
yourself.  Specimen  Copy,  3  stamps  *,  3  months’  subscription,  one  cooy  weekly,  post 
tree,  3s.  3d.  Stamps  may  be  sent.  —  Office,  170  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


BOOK  Season 


MEMORIES  OF  A  STUDENT. 

By  ALGERNON  TAYLOR, 

Author  of  “  Convent  Life  in  Italy,”  “  An  Autumn  'l  our  in  Guienne,”  &c. 

“  The  book  abounds  with  anecdotes,  and  the  views  expressed  upon  the  subjects  of 
philosophy  and  social  politics,  books,  and  reading,  the  moral  aspect  of  vegetarianism, 
each  form  a  chapter  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  general  reader.  The  author  seems 
to  have  been  especially  fortunate  in  his  opportunities  cf  intercourse  with  men  of 
mark,  and  displays  a  style  of  narration  which  stamps  him  as  a  raconteur  of  excep¬ 
tional  felicity.” — Plymouth  Daily  Mercury. 

“They  are  a  record  of  the  experiences,  moods,  tastes,  and  employments  of  a 
thoughtful  man,  and  extend  over  a  considerable  period  of  time.” 

Western  Morning  News, 

Published  by  H.  A.  CROOK,  Printer,  Ciiudleigh. 

London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO. 


THE  CRUCIFIXION  MYSTERY.  A  Review  of  the 

Great  Charge  against  the  Jews.  By  John  Vickers.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

The  world’s  judgments,  even  when  they  receive  a  religious  sanction,  are  not  always 
just.  Those  directly  accused  in  this  case  never  had  a  chance  to  clear  themselves 
before  an  impartial  tribunal.  Popular  report  fastened  guilt  on  them  when  they  were 
silent  in  their  graves.  Lord  Beaconsfield  contended  that  the  Crucifixion  was  no 
ciime,  and  many  reasons  are  advanced  here  for  believing  that  the  Temple  magis¬ 
tracy  had  no  part  in  the  transaction. 

WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE,  London,  Edinburgh  and  Oxford. 


Just  Published,  Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

DOGS  FOR  HOT  CLIMATES.  By  Vera 

Shaw  and  Capt.  M.  H.  Hayes.  With  Illustrations  of  the  various  Breeds. 
Eighth  Edition.  5s. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING’S  DEPARTMENTAL 

DITTIES,  and  other  Verses,  Ballads,  and  Satires  of  Anglo-Indian 

TRIBES  ON  MY  FRONTIER.  An  Indian 

Naturalist’s  Foreign  Policy.  By  E.  H.  A.  Graphic  and  numerous 
descriptions  of  the  Animal  surroundings  of  an  Indian  Bungalow. 
50  Illustrations.  Fifth  Edition,  8s.  6d. 

BEHIND  THE  BUNGALOW.  By  E.  H.  A. 

Humorous  descriptions  of  the  Native  Servants  who  dwell  behind  the 
Bungalow.  With  63  Character  Sketches.  Fourth  Edition,  imperial 
i6mo,  6s. 

A  NATURALIST  ON  THE  PROWL.  Excur¬ 
sions  from  an  Indian  Bungalow.  By  E.  H.  A.  73  Illustrations,  8s.  6d. 
Ready  in  a  Few  Days. 

ILLUSTRATED  HORSEBREAKING.  By 

Capt.  M.  H.  Hayes.  Second  Edition.  Imperial  i6mo.  21s.  This 
edition  has  been  entirely  re-written,  the  letterpress  about  doubled,  and 
75  Photographs  added. 

MODERN  POLO.  By  E.  D.  Miller,  late  17th 

Lancers,  edited  by  Capt.  M.  H.  IIayes.  With  a  large  number  of 
Instantaneous  Photographs  showing  Points  of  the  Game.  Imperial 
i6mo,  12s.  6d. 

A  practical  and  exhaustive  description  of  the  Science  of  the  Game 
and  Duties  of  Players,  Selection,  Breaking,  Training  and  Management  of 
Ponies,  Various  Breeds  of  Ponies,  in  all  parts  of  the  World.  Polo  in  India, 
Hurlingham,  Indian  and  American  Rules,  &c.  Forms  a  Complete  Guide 
to  the  Game  in  a  handsome  volume. 

VETERINARY  NOTES  FOR  HORSE 

OWNERS.  An  Illustrated  Manual  of  Horse  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
wiitten  in  simple  language  by  (  apt.  M.  II.  Hayes,  F.R.C.V.S. 
Fifth  Edition,  crown  8vo. 

Is  revised  throughout,  considerably  enlarged,  and  incorporates  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  Author's  "Soundness  and  Age  of  Horses." 

W.  THACKER  &  CO.,  87  Newgate  Street,  London. 
Calcutta  :  THACKER,  SPINK  &  CO. 
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ELLIOT  STOCK’S  LIST  OF  NEW  AND 
RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S  LIST 


In  handsome  8vo,  with  many  Illustrations,  price  21s.  net ; 
also  Large-Paper  Copies,  £3  3s.  net. 


NEW  WORKS. 

JUST  READY. 

A  MEMOIROF FRANCES  TROLLOPE,  Author 

_  _  .  r  .  1  A _ • _ _  '»  4«  'T'l-.o  AXT^/T.-vnr 


THE  BOOK-HUNTER  IN  LONDON 


HISTORICAL  AND  PERSONAL  STUDIES  OF  BOOK 
COLLECTORS  AND  BOOK  COLLECTING. 


Copiously  illustrated  by  Portraits  of  Eminent  Collectors  in  Ancient  and 
Modern  Times,  by  Sketches  of  Bookish  Scenes  and  Localities, 
Eminent  Booksellers  and  their  Shops,  Notable  Characters,  and  by 
Facsimile  Specimens  of  Printing,  Binding.  &c. 

By  WILLIAM  ROBERTS,  Author  of  “  The  Earlier  History  of  English 
Bookselling,”  “  Printers'  Marks,”  &c. 


CONTENTS. 

EARLY  BOOKHUNTING  IN  LONDON. 

BOOK  AUCTIONS  AND  SALES. 

BOOK  THIEVES  AND  BOOK  LENDING. 

BOOKHUNTING  LOCALITIES. 

WOMEN  AS  BOOK  COLLECTORS. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  BOOK  CATALOGUES. 

BOOKSTALLS  AND  BOOKSTALLING. 

SOME  MODERN  COLLECTORS. 

“A  new  and  delightful  volume  about  old  books."— Daily  News. 

“A  volume  that  is  sure  to  find  favour  with bookhunters,  and  those  with 
whom  they  have  to  do." — Times. 

•‘This  handsome  volume  appeals  to  book  lovers  in  the  technical  sense 
of  the  term,  but  it  is  really  a  book  which  will  be  found  delightful  from 
beginning  to  end  by  the  commonplace  reader.” — Daily  Chronicle. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


In  crown  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  6s. 


RUNIC  ROCKS:  a  North  Sea  Idyl.  By 

Wilhelm  Jensen.  Translated  by  Marianne  E.  Suckling.  With 
a  Preface  by  Professor  G.  Fielder. 

"The  book  will  repay  a  lengthy  study,  and  will  be  also  interesting  to  the 
casual  reader.” — Liverpool  Mercury. 

“  Jensen’s  writing  possesses  great  charm." — Guardian. 

"The  book  displays  real  thought  and  power.”— National  Observer. 

“  An  interesting  example  of  modern  German  literature,  well  translated. 

.  A  book  quite  out  of  the  common.” — Speaker. 

"A  book  of  great  beauty  and  woith,  which  certainly  takes  a  very  high 
place  in  the  imaginative  literature  of  the  present  decade.”— A cademy. 


In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  5s. 


CARL  WINTER’S  DREAM.  A  Fairy  Romance. 


By  Paul  Buttmann. 

"Seldom  have  we  read  a  book  of  fairy  tales  containing  so  much  real 
merit  as  this  little  work.” — The  Liberal. 


In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 


THE  DOWAGER  LADY  TREMAINE.  By 


Mrs.  J.  B.  Alliott. 

"  It  Is  pleasantly  written  and  certainly  has  the  merit  of  being  unusual 
and  interesting.  ” — Nottingham  Daily  Express. 


In  crown  8vo,  cheap  edition,  price  3s.  6d. 


KILHEEN;  A  Study  in  Girl-Life.  By  E. 


POEMS.  By  Matthew  Hunt. 

“  A  slender  volume  of  finely-wrought  and  careful  work.  — Scotsman. 
"This  volume  is  well  worth  perusal.” —  Whitehall  Review. 

"  Sweetly  natural  and  exquisite  in  finish.”— Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


NEW  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  NATION. 

Now  ready,  in  three  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  1550  pp.,  7s.  6d.  each. 


of  "The  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans.”  "  The  Widow 
Barnaby,"  &c..and  Mother  of  Thomas  Adolphus  and  Anthony  Trollope; 
By  her  Daughter-in-Lavv,  Frances  Eleanor  Trollope.  With 
Extracts  from  her  Diaries  and  Letters,  and  with  1  wo  Portraits.  In  2 
vols.,  crown  8vo,  21s. 


JUST  READY. 

THE  KEELEYS  :  On  the  Stage  and  at  Home. 

By  Walter  Goodman.  With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  Id 
1  vol.,  demy  8vo,  14s. 

JUST  READY. 

AT  THE  COURT  OF  THE  AMIR.  By  John 

Alfred  Gray,  M.B.,  lite  Surgeon  to  His  Highness  the  Amir  ol 
Afghanistan.  With  Portrait  and  O.her  Illustiations.  In  1  vol.,  demy 
8vo,  16s. 


JUST  READY. 

ON  THE  TRACK  OF  THE 


MAIL  COACH. 


O’Connor  Morris. 

"The  author  has  a  pleasant,  easy  style,  and  her  study  can  be  enjoyed.” 
— Morning  Leader. 

"The  character  of  the  Irish  girl  and  the  life  on  the  Irish  estate  are 
depicted  with  a  certain  freshness  and  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  ” — Scotsman. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  VERSE. 

In  tasteful  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


THE  KING’S  DAUGHTER,  AND  OTHER 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row 
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London,  E.C. 


By  F.  E.  Baines,  CB„  Author  of  “Forty  Years  at  the  Post  Office, 
sometime  Surveyor-General  of  Telegraphs,  Assistant  Secretary,  ana 
Inspector-General  of  Mails.  In  i  vol.,  crown  8vo,  7s.  6a. 


NOW  READY. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  MRS.  DE  MORGAN. 


To  which  are  added  Letters  to  and  from  her  Husband,  the  late 
Augustus  de  Morgan.  Edited  by  her  Daughter,  MARY  A.  DE: 
Morgan.  In  i  vol.,  large  crown  8vo,  with  Portrait,  8s.  6d. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND 
BOOKSELLERS. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  APOTHEOSIS  OF  MR.  TYRAWLEY. 


By  E.  Livingston  Prescott.  In  i  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  YELLOW  WAVE.  A 


Romance  of  the 


NOW  READY. 

THE  DESIRE  OF  THE  MOTH.  By  Capel 

Vane.  In  2  vols.,  crown  8vo. 


London  :  RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  St. 

Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  


WARD  &  DOWNEY’S  LIST. 


NOW  READY.  Bv  B.  R.  BELLOC. 

IN  A  WALLED  GARDEN.  By  Madame  Bessje  Rayner 


( The  Volumes  are  sold  separately. ) 

The  Rise  and  Growth  of 
the  English  Nation: 

WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  EPOCHS  AND  CRISES. 

A  History  of  and  for  the  People. 

By  W.  H.  S.  AUBREY,  LL.D. 


"Conceived  in  a  popular  spirit,  yet  with  strict  regard  to  the  modern 
standards.  The  title  is  fully  borne  out.  No  want  of  colour  in  the  de¬ 
scriptions." — Daily  News.  ,  ,  .  •  , 

"  Readers  will  find  especially  useful  the  collection  of  facts  on  social 

development." — Ather.ceum.  . 

<•  Dr.  Aubrey  has  supplied  a  want.  His  method  is  undoubtedly  the  right 
one.'  —Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Lively  enough  and  accurate  enough." — National  Observer. 


Asiatic  Invasion  of  Australia.  By  Kenneth  Mackay,  Author  of 
“  Out  Back,”  &c.  In  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  with  illustrations,  6s. 


Beiloc.  I  vol.,  crown  8vo,  art.  linen,  price  6s.  Personal  Recollections  of 
George  Eliot,  Mary  Howitt,  Basil  Montagu,  Adelaide  Procter,  Mrs.  Jameson, 
Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton,  Cardinal  Manning,  Mrs.  Booth  &c. 

“  Verv  pleasantly  written,  and  informing  essays  about  people  of  whom  one  is  glad 
to  hear/  Madame  Belloc’s  brief  and  exact  history  with  its  appreciative  criticisms, 
takes  us  over  three  generations." — The  Tunes. 

NOW  READY.  By  K.  S.  MACQUOID. 

HIS  LAST  CARD.  A  New  Novel  by  Katherine  S. 

Macquoid,  Author  of  “At  an  Old  Chateau,”  &c.  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  price  6^QW  READy  By  pAUL  CUSHING. 

THE  SHEPHERDESS  OF  TREVA.  A  Novel,  by  Paul 

Cushing,  Author  of  “  The  Blacksmith  of  Voe,”  & c.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth, 

"ThTmneffiroughout  is  pure  and  elevated,  the  manner  of  narration  lively  and 
the  peeps  at  club  life,  money  lending,  picture  buying,  scandal-mongenng,  and  other 
matters,  are  exceedingly  good  reading."— Scotsman. 

NOW  READY.  Bv  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN. 

THE  BISHOP’S  DELUSION.  By  Alan  St  Aubyn, 

Author  of  “  A  Fellow  of  Trinity,”  &c.  1  vol.,  crown  8  vo,  limp  doth,  is.  6d.  . 

paper  wrapper,  is.  Uniform  with  “  The  Mystery  of  Cloomber. 

By  RICHARD  DOWLING. 

BELOW  BRIDGE.  By  Richard  Dowling,  Author  of  j 

“  A  Baffling  Quest,"  &c.  3  vols.,  15s.  net. 

BY  THEODORA  ELMSLIE. 

THE  LITTLE  LADY  OF  LAVENDER.  By  Theodora  ; 

Elmslie.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Edith  Scannell  and  H.  L.  E.  [ 
Second  Edition,  imperial  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt,  price  3s.  od.  »  I 

"Is  one  of  the  best  stories  intended  for,  or  at  least  about,  children  that  ha 
aDDeared  since  ‘Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,'  which  indeed  it  recalls  in  tone.  ^ 
sweeter,  healthier,  more  humorous,  or  less  maudlin  story  of  this  particular  kind  has  j 
ever  been  published.” — The  Academy. 

BY  R.  H.  SHERARD. 

JACOB  NIEMAND.  By  Robert  H.  Sherard.  i  vol,,. 

"  The°sTory'is  essentiallyCpiSietic,  but  it  is  seldom  lacking in  animation,  and  there  .; 
is  abundance  of  light  comedy  to  relieve  the  gravity.  The  J  lines.  . 

“  There  is  not  a  page  that  drags.  It  is  a  good  story  from  start  to  finisK  Queen 

BY  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  MARIONIS.  By  E.  Phillips. 

Oppenheim.  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  price  6s.  «  ,j 

“  Brilliantly  written  and  full  of  exciting  events.  The  interest  of  the  stor>  ho  . 
the  reader  to  the  very  end  ."—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

BY  E  CE.  SOMERVILLE  AND  MARTIN  ROSS. 

THE  REAL  CHARLOTTE.  By  E.  CE.  Somerville  and 

Martin  Ross  A  New  Edition.  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  art  canvas,  price  ts. 

"  <  The  Real  Charlotte’  is  a  real  acquisition  with  fresh  and  original  obseryattons.! 
on  Irish  persons,  places,  and  things,  and  humour  of  a  singularly  agreeable  kind. 

The  A  thenccum.  _ _ _ _ 


WARD  &  DOWNEY,  Ltd.,  12  York  Buildings,  Adelfhi,  \YC. 
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Messrs.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS’ 

NEW  BOOKS. 


THIS  DAY  IS  PUBLISHED. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FOREIGN 

POLICY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  Montague  Burrows,  Chichele  Professor  of  Modern  History  in 
the  University  of  Oxford  ;  Captain,  R.N.  ;  F.S.A.,  &c.  ;  “  Officier  de 
l'lnstruction  Publique,”  France  ;  Author  of  "Commentaries  on  the 
History  of  England,"  &c.  Demy  8vo,  12s. 


THE  EDINBURGH  GIFFORD  LECTURES,  1894-95. 
FIRST  SERIES. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  THEISM.  By  Alexander 

Campbell  Eraser,  LL.D.,  Hon.  D.C.L.,  Oxford;  Emeritus  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 


THIRD  EDITION.  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

JOHN  STUART  BLACKIE  :  a  Biography. 

By  Anna  M.  Stoddart.  With  an  Etching  after  Sir  George  Reid's 
Portrait  of  the  Professor,  and  other  Illustrations.  2  vols. ,  demy 
8vo,  21s. 


FOURTH  EDITION.  NOW  READY. 

THE  TABLE-TALK  OF  SHIRLEY.  Reminis- 

cences  of  and  Letters  from  Froude,  Thackeray,  Disraeli,  Browning, 
Rossetti,  Kingsley,  Baynes,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  others.  By  John 
Skelton,  C.  B. ,  LL.D.  Demy  8vo,  with  a  Frontispiece,  ys.  6d. 


NEXT  WEEK  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED. 

UNDER  CRESCENT  AND  STAR.  By  Lieut. - 

Col.  Andrew  Haggard,  D.S.O.,  Author  of  "Dodo  and  I,"  "Tem¬ 
pest  Torn,"  &c.  With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


A  STRANGE  CAREER. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF 

JOHN  GLADWYN  JEBB. 

By  His  Widow.  With  an  Introduction  by  H.  Rider  Haggard. 
Cheap  Edition.  Witn  Illustrations  by  John  Wallace.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  6d. 


SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL'S  NEW  WORK. 

POST  MERIDIANA  :  Afternoon  Essays.  By 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Author  of  "Meridiana: 
Noontide  Essays,"  "  Life  of  W.  H.  Smith,"  "A  Duke  of  Britain,"  &c. 
Post  8  vo,  6s. 


ON  19th  NOVEMBER  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED. 

DANIEL  IN  THE  CRITICS’  DEN.  A  Reply 

to  Dean  Farrar  s  "  Book  of  Daniel."  By  Robert  Anderson,  LL.D 
Barrister-at-  Law  ;  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Police  of  the  Metropolis ; 
Author  of  "The  Coming  Prince,"  "Human  Destiny,"  &c.  Small 
demy  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

CHAPTERS  IN  AN  ADVENTUROUS  LIFE : 

Sir  Richard  Church  in  Italy  and  Greece.  By  E.  M.  Church.  With 
Photogravure  Portrait.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d. 


WITH  PREFATORY  NOTE  BY  S.  R.  CROCKETT. 

THE  ENTAIL ;  or,  The  Lairds  of  Grippy. 

By  John  Galt.  A  New  Illustrated  Edition,  revised  and  edited  by 
D.  Storrar  Meldrum.  Illustrated  by  John  Wallace.  2  vols , 
fcap.  8vo,  price  3s.  net  each. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS, 
EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON, 


A.  &  C.  BLACK  S  LIST. 


JOHN  KNOX.  A  Biography.  By  P.  Hume 

Brown.  With  plate  Frontispieces  and  other  Illustrations.  In  two 
volumes,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  24s. 

MIGUEL  DE  CERVANTES:  His  Life  and 

Works.  By  Henry  Edward  Watts.  Uniform  with  "  Don  Quixote." 
A  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  a  complete  Bibhography 
and  Index.  One  volume,  square  crown  8vo,  art  canvas,  price  7s.  6d. 

THE  PROPHETS  OF  ISRAEL  AND  THEIR 

PLACE  IN  HISTORY.  By  the  late  W.  Robertson  Smith,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  New 
Edition.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A., 
LL.D.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 

SOURCES  OF  THE  APOSTOLIC  CANONS. 

By  Prof.  Adolf  Harnack.  Translated  by  Leonard  A.  Wheatley. 
With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Organization  of  the  Early  Church 
and  the  Evolution  of  the  Reader,  by  the  Rev.  John  Owen,  Author  of 
“  Evenings  with  the  Sceptics.”  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s.  6d.  net. 

PLEA  FOR  A  SIMPLER  LIFE.  By  George 

S.  Keith,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.E.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
price  2S.  6d. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  AGED  POOR.  By 

Geoffrey  Drage,  M.P.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

MONEY  AND  MONETARY  PROBLEMS. 

By  J.  Shield  Nicholson,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Profesor  of  Political  Economy 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  '1  hird  edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth, 
price  7s.  6d. 

DYNAMICS.  By  P.  G.  Tait,  M.A.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

MILK  :  Its  Nature  and  Composition.  By  C. 

M.  Airman,  M.A. ,  D.Sc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Illustrated,  price  3s.  6d. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 

FUNGI.  By  M.  C.  Cooke,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Illus¬ 
trated,  price  14s. 

JULIAN  HOME:  A  Tale  of  College  Life.  By 

Frederic  W.  Farrar,  Dean  of  Canterbury.  Fourteenth  Edition, 
with  10  full-page  Illustrations  by  Stanley  Berkeley.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  6s. 

NOTES  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  MENTEITH. 

By  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo, 
paper  covers,  price  is.,  cloth,  price  2s. 

O'SHEA’S  GUIDE  TO  SPAIN  AND  POR- 

T  UGAL.  Edited  by  John  Lomas,  and  revised  by  him  during  a  visil 
to  the  Peninsula  this  year.  Tenth  Edition,  with  Maps  and  Plans. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  15s. 

BRIGHTON  AS  I  HAVE  KNOWN  IT.  By 

George  Augustus  Sala.  Fcap.  8vo,  paper  covers,  price  is. 

AN  ISLE  IN  THE  WATER.  By  Katharine 

Tynan.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

DR.  QUANTRILL'S  EXPERIMENT.  The 

Chronicle  of  a  Second  Marriage.  By  T.  Inglis.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
price  3s.  6d. 

THE  UNWRITTEN  LAW.  By  Blanche 

Loftus  Tottenham.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

THE  VEIL  OF  LIBERTY :  A  Tale  of  the 

Girondins.  By  P£ronne.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

MORTON  VERLOST.  By  Marguerite 

Bryant.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

A  MODERN  CRUSADER.  By  Sophie  F.  F„ 

Veitch.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

A  COMMONPLACE  GIRL.  By  Blanche 

Atkinson.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

JOHN  DARKER.  By  Aubrey  Lee.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

POSTE  RESTANTE.  By  C.  Y.  Hargreaves. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 


STANDARD  EDITION 

OF  THE 

WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

In  Twenty-Five  Monlhly  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  containing  Photogravure 
Frontispieces  printed  on  Japanese  Paper,  bound  in  art  canvas,  gilt 
top  ;  prici  2S.  6d.  per  Volume,  or,  in  full  limp  leather^  gilt  edges 
price  3s.  6d.  per  volume. 

VOL.  /.  NOW  READY. 


A.  &  C.  BLACK,  Soho  Square,  London. 
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Wells  Gardner,  Barton  &  Co.’s  List. 


S.  E.  CROCKETT. 

SWEETHEART  TRAVELLERS  :  A  Child’s 

_  .  . .  .  r  II  ' „„  J  A  T  on 


Book  for  Children,  for  Women,  and  for  Men. 

Rv  S  R  Crockett,  Author  of  “The  Lilac  Sunbonnet,  The 
Raiders’’  &c  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne 
and  W  IL  C.  Groome.  Fancy  cloth  boards,  large  crown  8vo,  gilt 
top,  6s.’  Large  Paper  Edition,  numbered  and  signed  by  Author  and 
Artists.  Net,  31s.  6d. 

The  trade  have  subscribed  for  the  whole  of  the  Fiist  Edition. 
Second  Edition  is  in  the  press. 


LAWRENCE  AND  SULLEN. 


MASUCCIO.  The  Novellino  of  Masuccio.  Now  first 

translated  by  W.  G.  Waters.  With  Eighteen  full-page  Illustrations  by 
E.  R.  Hughes,  R.W.S.  2  vols.,  imperial  8vo,  £ 3  3s  net.  {Shortly. 

*  *  One  Thousand  Numbered  Copies  printed  for  Great  Britain  and  America. 
Also  210  Copies  on  Japanese  Vellum  with  two  additional  Plates,  £6  6s.  net.  A 
Prospectus,  with  Specimen  Plate,  will  be  sent  on  application. 


THE  WORKS  OF  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE. 


Newly  Collected  ar.d  Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  Critical  Introductions^  and 
Notes  by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  and  George  Edward  V  ood- 
berry.  The  Illustrations  by  Albert  Edward  Sterner.  10  yoIs^  «own Svo, 
50s.  net.  *■  0  s‘  '  *  y' 


50b.  I1CL. 

HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN;  a  Biography 

By  R.  Nisbet  Bain.  Illustrated.  Royal  Svo,  16s.  I Ready . 


GOJRT)ON  JlTlOVi  XE. 

NATIONAl  rHYMES  of  the  nursery. 

With  Preface  by  George  Saintsbury.  Pictures  by  Gordon 

Browne.  ,  „  .  , 

Large  crown  8vo,  fancy  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s.  Printed  on 
superfine  paper,  with  title  in  red  and  black. 

This  volume  will  be  found  to  contain  all  the  popular  favourites 
and  is  likely  to  prove  a  most  acceptable  gift  to  any  family  circle.  ‘ 
companion  volume  to  Mr.  Gordon  Browne  s  popular  edition  of 
Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales. 


L.  T.  MEADE. 


A  PRINCESS  OF  THE  GUTTER.  . 

By  l  T  MEADE,  Author  of  “The  Medicine  Lady,  A  \oun0 
Mutineer,’’  &c.  Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

All  interested  in  work  in  the  East-End  of  London  should  read  this 
book. 


BISHOP  OE  DELAWARE. 


•  The  general  idea  of  the  series  is  excellent.”— Guardian. 
‘  The  scheme  excites  our  interest.” — Saturday  Review. 


GEORGE  GISSING.  THE  UNCLASSED. 

A  Novel.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  [Immediately. 

UNDINE:  a  Romance.  By  Friedrich  de  i.a  Motte 

Fouqu£.  Translated  by  Edmund  Gosse,  with  Illustrations  by  W.  K  F. 
Britten.  Fcap.  4to,  12s.  6d.  net.  L  1  -1' 

THE  GARDEN  BEHIND  THE  MOON.  A 

_  .  1  TIT  *  .  .  J  Tl]..  .unln  J  V\  ,  T  IT  AtlT  A  D  TT 


Real  Story  of  the  Moon  Angel.  Written  and  Illustrated  by  Howard  Pyle. 
Square  i2mo,  6s.  1  ’ 


OtjUalE  1.  vJ* 

EXCURSIONS  IN  LIBRARIA:  Retrospective 

Reviews  and  Bibliographical  Notes.  By  G.  H.  Powell.  With  numerous 
Facsimiles.  Small  4to,  6s.  net.  ciif  tnu 

Contents '-The  Philosophy  of  Rarity— A  Gascon  Tragedy— A  Shelf  of  Old 
Story -Books-The  Pirate's  Paradise-A  Medley  of  Memoirs-With  Rabelais 
Rome— The  Wit  of  History. 

THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE.  By  Thomas  Hood. 


Illustrated  by  Herbert  Railton,  with  an  Introduction  by  Austin  Dobson. 
Crown  8vo,  price  6s.  L  vea  J  * 


Crown  bvo,  price  us.  ^  ^  -k 

SINDBAD  THE  SAILOR,  AND  A  LI  BABA 

^  _ — .TT-.C  tii  i  -i.  1  1  ..  CtT.intr  cmrl  T  B 


THE  NATIONAL  CHURCHES. 

Vol.  VIII.— AMERICA. 


By  the  Right  Rev.  Leighton  Coleman,  S.T.D  ,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of 
Delaware,  U.S.A. 

With  Maps,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s. 


CA  VOX  II.  J.  E  LIT  SOX. 


SERMONS  AND  ADDRESSES  ON  TEM- 

PERANCE  SUBJECTS. 


■Rv  the  Rev  HENRY  T.  ELLISON,  M.A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the 
Queen,  ITon.  Canon  ‘of  Canterbury,  sometime  Vicar  of  Windsor,  late 
Chairman  of  the  C.E.T.S. 


^  3_y  a  a  rr-x  a  &  a  — ■  —  i - 

AND  THE  FORTY  THIEVES.  Illustrated  by  William  Strang  and  Jh  B. 
UnifornPwitiPthe^e dition  of  the  “  Surprising  Adventures  of  Baron  Munchausen,” 

illustrated  by  the  same  artists.  r  .1 

THE  STORY  OF  BLUE  BEARD,  from  the 

French  of  Perrault.  With  Pictures  and  Ornaments  by  J.  E.  Southall. 

AMERICAN  INDIAN  FAIRY  TALES.  IHus- 

trated.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  {Rn»i}- 

THE  WAY  GF  A  MAID.  A  Novel.  By  Katherine 

Tynan  (Mrs.  Hinkson).  afcW  dayS' 

BUSS’?  escuhtsnakv. 
MEMOIR  OF  RICHARD  BUSBY,  D.D.,  some¬ 
time  Headmaster  of  Westminster  School.  With  Portraits  and  Views.  I.y 
G  F.  R.  Barker.  Royal  4to,  £1  5S.  net.  .  r  „j., 

%*  The  edition  is  strictly  limited  to  320  copie?.  {Ready. 


LAWRENCE  &  BULLEN,  16  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Lond ■'* 


ir.  Edward  Arnold’s  M  Bools, 


384  pp.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  5s. 

“Canon  Ellison's  words  have  the  merit  of  going  straight  to  the 
-ooint  There  is  much  gracefulness  m!  his  style  ;  the  plain  facts  are 
laid  bare,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  therefrom  with  resistless  force. 

— Ecclesiasiical  Gazette. 


They  are  worthy  of  the  man  and  his  mission,  and  cannot  fail  to 
receive  deep  and  prayerful  consideration.”— Church  Bells. 


r A  VO  .V  CAE  E. 


LIFE  AND  TIMES 

USSFIER 


OF  ARCHBISHOP 


How  Ready  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers  . 

STUDIES  IN  EARLY  VICTORIAN  LITERA- 

AH  A  The  Choice  of  Books.” 


TORE  By  Frederic  Harrison,  M.A.  Author  of  “  The  Choice  of  Books.” 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  ios.  6d.  , 

1  •  ■  r  ;n»vliaii«tihle  interest,  and  Mr.  Harrison’s  style  has  astrong 

“The  subject  .s  one  of  ."^W^Tf-in^e^*^  riod  ^  a  ftw  of  our 

attraction  of  us  own  In  lhacUeray,  Dickens,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Charles 

greatest  names-Cailj  .e,  Macau  ,  Ab  ^  these  1)r!nces  of  literature  he  has 

Kingsley,  woAl  that  best  describes  them." 

given  us  a  series  ct  criniant  Scotsman. 


By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  CARR,  LL.D. 

With  Portrait  and  a  Plan  of  Dublin.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards, 
IO“  Dr’  Carr’s  delineation  of  the  career  and  character  of  Ussber  is 

almost  a  model  of  what  biography  ought  to  be,  such  is  its  impar 

4-  1  v  it-  balance  and  its  pleasantness  and  freshness  of  narration. 
Ualhyit  i;tapossTre  to  take  leave  of  Dr.  Carr’s  admirable  work 
"without  a  word  of  heatly  congratulation  on  the  praiseworthy  manner 
•u  which  he  has  accomplished  a  difficult  task.  -Morning  Post. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  PRINCE  EUGENE  :  j An 

&  Two  Vol,,  demy  Svo,  or. 


MFMORIES  OF  MASHON ALAND.  By  the 

MLS?evLB?hoJ Vnioht-Bruce,  formerly  Bishop  of  Mashonaland.  With 


Kisni  xvcv.  uiMiup  v  .  * 

Photogravure  Frontispiece.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

■  This  is  an  extremely  interesting  book.  Most  admirable  and  Herald. 


/  > ISIS  OP  OE  MISSISSIPPI. 


THE^WORLD  AND  THE  V/RESTLERS. 

^S^vTmSmpson,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Mississippi, 
ilhr  afg“  The  World  and  the  Man,”  “  The  World  and  the  King- 


Author  of  “  The  World  and  the  Man,’ 
dom,”  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


JAMES  A  D D E E I E I  • 


THE  NEW  FLOREAT  :  a  Letter  to  an  Eton 

Boy  on  the  Social  Question. 

By  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  James  Adderley,  M.A. 

Fancy  cover,  is.  ;  cloth  bevelled  boards,  is.  6d.  [ Third  Edition. 


WArOTRN  HEROES:  Tannlmuser,  Parsi- 

W4rS‘J?achs,LSrK  By  Constance  Maud.  Illustrated  by  H. 
Granville  Fell.  Crown  8vo  clothes  fer  t„e  ShakeSpeare of 

oTe  didt  the  Yeafshakespeare.”  Daily  Tele^i. 


HOW  DICK  AND  MOLLY  WENT  ROUND 

H0NIEwSrLD.  ByM.CoRNwaLL  Lech  Author  of  “My  Dog  Plato. 
W.lh  numerous  Illustrations,  bcap.  41°.  5®. 


rvn  ING  FOR  HEALTH  AND  PLEASURE. 

LlLLim*  ruiv  Aliwrx  Shorlanp,  Amateur 


By  L.  H.  Porter. 
Champion  1892-3-4 


'Revised  and  Edited  by  F.  W.  Shorlanp,  Amateur 
Small  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


LOOKING  UPWARD. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards. 


[ Shortly . 


WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON  &  CO., 
e,  Paternoster  Buildings,  E.C.,  and  44  Victoria  Street  S.W . 
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IR.  I.  H.  HERYEY’S  POPULAR  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 


ERIC  THE  ARCHER.  By 

Maurice  H.  Hervey.  With 

numerous  full  page  Illustrations. 
Handsomely  bound.  Gilt  edges,  5s. 
“  A  fascinating  boy's  book. 

St.  James  s  Gazette. 


THE  REEF  OF  GOLD.  By 

Maurice  H.  Hervey.  With  nume¬ 
rous  full-page  Illustrations.  Hand¬ 
somely  bound.  Gilt  edges,  5s. 

“  A  rattling  boy's  book.”  1 

Independent . 


London 


EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street. 
New  York:  70  Fifth  Avenue. 


1 6  November,  1895. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  SECOND  JUNGLE  BOOK.  By  Rud- 

yard  Kipling.  With  Illustrations  by  J.  Lockwood  Kipling,  C.I.E. 

1 'tally  Chronicle There  is  a  beauty  and  power  andan  incomparable  picturesque 
force  like  no  other  man  s  in  all  these  pages,”  H 

8vo,  8s.  6d.  net. 

THE  RELIEF  OF  CHITRAL.  By  Captain 

G.  J.  Younghusband,  Queen’s  Own  Corps  of  Guides,  and  Captain 
Frank  E  Yotnchusband  C.I.E.,  Indian  Staff  Corps  (late  Political 
Officer  in  Chitral).  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  Third  Thousand. 
limes.  British  fortitude  and  native  devotion  have  never  been  more  splendidly 
?fS^’Hnd/-W°™hlVejth:ie  tine  qualities  and  heroic  deeds  found  worthier 
ofCthe^'brotheAnYounghust>and.’^et  m°deSt  and  temPerate  withal,  than  in  the  pages 

Globe  8 vo,  12s. 

CASA  BRACCIO.  A  New  Story,  by  F.  Marion 

Crawford.  In  Two  Volumes. 

Royal  8vo,  25s.  net. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH 

LANCERS  (Duke  of  Cambridge's  Own).  By  Hon.  J.  \V.  Fortescue 
Illustrated. 

EVERSLEY  SERIES.— NEW  VOLUMES 

ESSAYS  IN  CRITICISM.  By  Matthew 

Arnold.  Second  Series.  Globe  8vo,  5s. 

Globe  8vo,  5s. 

HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.  By  the  late  J.  B 

Lightfoot,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham 

LORD  TENNYSON  S  WORKS. — The  People  s  Edition. 

Vols.  I.  and  II. 

net’  Cl°thl  and  Is’  net-  Persian,  each  volume. 

JUVENILIA. 

THE  LADY  OF  SHALOTT  and  other  Poems. 

Black  and  White. — “An  exquisite  pocket  edition.’' 

—  Crown  8 vo,  6s. 

THE  RALSTONS.  A  Novel.  By  F.  Marion 

Crawford.  j 

__TA,  _  Extra  crown  8vo,  6s. 

ERIC,  PRINCE  OF  LORLONIA  ;  or,  the 

Valley  of  Wishes.  A  Fairy  Tale  of  the  Days  of  Chivalry.  By  the 
Countess  of  Jersey,  Author  of  “Maurice,  or  the  Red  Jar.1'  With 
Illustrations  by  Alice  R.  Woodward.  J 

" ;  Eric  IS  quite  new  and  original,  and  worthy  to  be  some  dnv  a 
thumbed  and  torn  and  dearly  loved  possession.”  ^ 

_  _ _  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  CARVED  LIONS.  By  Mrs.  Moles- 

WORTH.  Illustrated  by  L.  Leslie  Brooke 
welcome^Thie  ^  Moleswor‘h's  **«*•  will 

T>r»nVLSI.R«T£D.  STAN°ARD  NOVELS.— NEW  VOLUME 

POPULAR  TALES  by  MARIA  EDGEWORTH. 

SSSi? r,"Si5c”aJ.o°3  ■  f 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY’S  WORKS. — Pocket  Edition. 

trnnnitr  .  JftL8v’il  Is-  6d-  each  volume- Vol.  VII. 

HEREWARD  THE  WAKE. 

'■  n1' 

tasteful,  and,  let  us  mention  it  gratefully,  the  pages  are  cut.’’  P  ’  '  “  “  “ 

™R EEAND  SLKPENNY  SERIES.-NEW  VOLUMES. -Crown  8vo. 

KATf*ARINE  LAUDERDALE.  By  F.  Marion 
^  THE  LION  S  MOUTH:  a  Story  of  Two 

SoUA  Lost  C.  Pkic E, 

_ _  Crown8vo.es. 

HISTORICAL  OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH 

K  wPed^TL  kI  th? .*a,e DEev’  Ri?hard  Morris,  MA„  LL.D. 
Bradi.ky?M..\.  K,",N!’K'  wittl  thi  Assistance  of  Henry 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  DEAN  FARRAR. 

GATHERING  CLOUDS: 

A  Tale  of  the  Days  of  St  Chrysostom. 

By  FREDERIC  W.  FARRAR,  D.D., 

Dean  of  Canterbury. 

2  vols.  Svo,  28s. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

DARKNESS  AND  DAWN;  or,  the  Scenes  in  the 

Days  of  Nero  :  an  Historic  Tale.  Seventeenth  Thousand.  7s.  6d. 


__  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  DEAN 

CHUR  :H.  Ed  id  by  I  i  Dau  ,tcr  Mary  C  ,  ,,  TT-  . 

Preface  by  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  Cmlrcii.  With  a 

___  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  EXPANSION  OF 

M UNION0  Vh-H1!'  GR,°WIH  OF  TH,:  ANGLICAN  COM- 

80ME  THOUGHTS  ON  CHRISTIAN  RE- 

%  w.  S5vl'ci«p"rf;”*g,g"  ;',tT 

_  Jt'«N«iSUS  LIBRARY  OF  ORKKK  .Wu'ulmf' TEKTs' 

Q’  ,HPRATI  FLACCI  OPERA.  Edited  by  T 

“  wSiM;* ST-  toh  rdihs,"-IAD  0F  hoiikr. 

Scries  at  6s.  net.  each.)  ’  c  a  rcady  hcen  published  in  this 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


TH?uNT?ifEp  J0SEPH  WOLF,  ANIMAL 

w  ,b  m  y  ,  P,FMER’  Auth0r  °f  “The  Life  0f  Samuel  Palmer.- 
W  b54  Jo  r  rV  IllU,Strati°nS  in  the  Text  from  some  of  Wolfs  finest 

Works  and  Studies  of  Animals.  8vo,  21s. 

LONGMANS’  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Ed.ted  by  George  G.  Chisholm,  M.A.,  B  Sc.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical  and  Statistical  Societies.  In  i  vol.,  imperial  8vo,  pp.  1800  £2  2s* 
in  cloth  j  or  ,£2  12s.  6d.  in  half-morocco. 

“  This  magnificent  volume  of  nearly  two  thousand  quarto  pages  must  have  cost  a 
fortune  and  almost  endless  labour  to  produce  ;  and  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  test  it 
the  work  has  been  thoroughly  well  done.  ’— Spectator.  * 

TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE  IN  NORTHERN 

QUEENSLAND.  By  Arthur  C.  Bicknell.  With  24  Plates  and  22  Ulus 
tra.ions  in  the  text  by  J.  B.  Clarke  from  the  Author’s  Sketches.  8vo,  15s. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PARLIAMENT 

^RIN^,THErNINETEENTH  CENTURY.  By  G.  Lowes  Dickinson, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  Author  of  “Revolution  ani 
Reaction  in  Modern  France,”  &c.  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

A  SCHEME  FOR  IMPERIAL  FEDERATION: 

a  Senate  for  the  Empire.  Three  Articles  reprinted,  with  Additions,  from  th- 
II  estminster  Rcvte-.v  of  April,  July,  and  October,  1S79.  By  Granvili  e  C 

YouNrNKHr  M°fM°r  reaI’  Eanlda-  withan  Induction  by  Sir  Frederick 
Young,  K.C.M.G.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE 

ME1APHYSIC  OF  ETHICS.  By  Immanuel  Kant.  Translated  by 
Thomas  K.ngsm.ll  Abbott,  B.D.,  LittD.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College 
Dublin.  (Extracted  from  “  Kant’s  Critique  of  Practical  Reason  and  other 
Works  on  the  Theory  of  Ethics.”)  Crown  8vo,  3s. 

THE  INTELLECTUAL  RISE  IN  ELECTRI- 

CUV  :  a  History.  By  Park  Benjamin,  Ph  D.,  LL.B.,  Member  of  the 
Amencan  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  Associate  Member  of  the  Society 
o  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers,  See.  With  28  Portraits  and 
Illustrations.  8vo,  21s. 


JOSEPH,  THE  DREAMER. 

Author  of  “Jesus,  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth." 


By  Robert  Bird, 

Crown  8vo,  5s. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  WOODS.  Reprinted 

Articles  and  Sketches.  By  Feed.  J.  Whishaw.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

C0NTENTS.-O.,  a  Russian  Moor-In  Ambush-Crawfish-A  Finland  Paradise- 
Ducks  m  Ladoga— Bear  s  Point  of  View-Folk-lore  of  the  Moujik-A  Well-cursei 
Bear  Among  the  Wood  Gobhns— Unbaptized  Spirits— A  Witch  !  A  Witch  ! 


POEMS. 

Mullis). 


By  Jennings  Carmichael  (Mrs.  Franc,  s. 

Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 


Novel.  By  Helen  M. 


JOSEPHINE  CREWE; 

Boulton.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  1  l,e  b3ol‘  is  of  the  highest  literary  merit,  and  sum.-  of  the  situations,  of  thiilling. 
interest,  are  dramatically  and  thoughtfully  represented."— Scotsman. 

HI^>  FATHERS  SON.  A  Novel  of  the  New  York. 

gtv^k6f  XChan*e'  '!y  BRAND,£R  Matthews.  With  13  Illustrations.  Crown. 

Prlear  P;C|tUre  °f  ^  *  Y  7*  llf->  dr'*  1  in  hard,  uncompromising-lines. 

IS  clear  and  impressive,  and  as  a  psychological  study  of  the  decadence  which  m  ,  ,• 

co.n:  upon  two  generations  by  an  excessive  worship  of  the  almighty  dollar,  ,t 
titn.o-Si1  ,me",ifi5S  US  i,U'rC3t  (’l'rCJ,ly  slro"K>  as  a  work  of  imagina- 

THE  SNOW  GARDEN,  and  other  Fairy  Tales  for 

Children.  By  Elizabeth  Wordsworth,  Author  of  “St.  Christopher,  and 
other  Poems,  ’  &c.  With  10  Illustrations  by  Trevor  Haddo.i.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London  and  New  York. 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALI/S  NEW  BOOKS. 


A  SON  OF  THE  MARSHES. 

THE  WILD-FOWL  AND  SEA-FOWL  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN.  By  A  Son  OF  THE  Marshes.  With  full-page  Illustrations 
by  Bryan  Hook.  D«my  8vo,  14s.  {Ready. 

MAJOR  ARTHUR  GRIFFITHS. 

CRIMINALS  I  HAVE  KNOWN.  By  Major  Griffiths. 

Author  of  “Chronicles  of  Newgate”  and  “Memorials  of  Millbank. 
Illustrated  by  John  Gulich.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  Un  a  few  days. 

SIDNEY  WHITMAN. 

TEUTON  STUDIES  :  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Count 

Von  Moltke,  Prince  Bismarck,  &c.  By  Sidney  Whitman,  Author  of 
“  Imperial  Germany."  Crown  Svo,  6s.  U*  a  few  days. 


CHA RLES  G.  HARPER. 


THE  DOVER  ROAD  :  Annals  of  an  Ancient  Turnpike. 

By  Charles  G.  Harper,  Author  of  “The  Portsmouth  Rord,  &c.  Wlth 
Illustrations  by  the  Author  and  others.  Demy  8vo,  16s.  {In  a  few  days. 

T.  P.  O’CONNOR,  M.P. 

SOM^OLdToVE  STORIES.  By  T.  P.  O’Connor. 

With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Second  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

The  Sketch  says  :  “  Subtle  and  profoundly  human.” 

Vanity  Fair  says  :  “  The  volume  is  not  to  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words  as  a  well* 
-written  book.  It  is  sympathetic;  it  seizes  and  photographs  the  dramatic  incidents 
of  men's  lives,  and  it  holds  something  of  the  strong  personality  and  magnetism  of 

the  author.” 

HEDLEY  PEEK  AND  C.  E.  BROCK. 

NEMA,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Hedley  Peek.  Fully 

Illustrated  by  C.  E.  Brock,  with  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo, 
gs  [ Ready  this  day. 

*s*  \  Large  Paper  Edition,  containing  Six  full-page  Photogravure  Plates,  21s. 

VIOLET  HUNT. 

A  HARD  WOMAN :  a  Story  in  Scenes.  By  Violet 

Hunt,  Author  of  “  The  Maiden's  Progress.”  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  says  ;  “  Miss  Hunt  has  set  at  naught  all  the  art  conven¬ 
tions  of  fiction.  Miss  Hunt  has  proved  herself  to  be^  one  of  the  best  writers  of 
dialogue  of  our  immediate  day.  The  conversations  in  this  book  will  enhance  her 
already  secure  reputation.  They  are  terse  and  pointed,  and  the  points  glitter.  The 
inessential  is  ruthlessly  disregarded.  A  volume  wherein  every  page  is  readable. 

“The  Athenaeum  says:  “This  is  an  extremely  clever  work  .  .  .  wonderfully 
vivacious  and  sustained.  .  .  .  No  one  can  read  it  without  keen  pleasure. 

The  IVorld  says  :  “  A  masterpiece  of  its  school.'1 

W.  H.  MALLOCK. 

THE  HEART  OF  LIFE.  By  W.  H.  Mallock,  Author 

of  “  A  Human  Document,”  &c.  A  New  Edition  in  1  volume.  Crown  8vo, 
6s  [In  a  few  days. 

mark  and  White  says  :  “  W.  H.  Mallock’s  latest  invariably  marks  an  epoch  in 
fiction.  ^  ‘  The  Heart  of  Life  1  is  a  masterly  piece  of  work,  which  amply  fulfils  the 
promise  of  its  predecessors.” 


NEW  EDITIONS. 


MAJOR  ARTHUR  GRIFFITHS. 

CHRONICLES  OF  NEWGATE. 


By  Major  Arthur 


Griffiths. 
6s. 


4  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo 

{In  a  few  days. 


THE  REV.  H.  N.  HUTCHINSON. 


EXTINCT  MONSTERS.  A  Popular  Account  of  some 

of  the  larger  forms  of  Ancient  Animal  Life.  By  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Hutchin¬ 
son,  F.G.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  J.  Smit  and  others.  A 
Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  {Next  week. 


THE  REV.  H.  N.  HUTCHINSON. 


W.  L.  COURTNEY. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  ETHICS 


CHAPMAN’S  STORY  SERIES 

OF  INCIDENT,  ACTION,  AND  ADVENTURE. 

This  Series  comprises  complete  Novels  and  Volumes  of  Short  Stories  by 
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CHRONICLE. 

T  ORD  SALISBURY’S  speeches  seem  destined  to  be 
extraordinarily  sensational.  His  oration  at  the 
Guildhall  had  a  more  reassuring’  effect  upon  the 
exchanges  _  of  Europe  than  the  utterances  of  any 
Minister  within  our  recollection.  Owing  mainly  to  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  weaknesses,  the  truth  has  apparently 
dropped  out  of  sight  in  recent  years,  that  the  decisions 
of  England  in  matters  of  peace  and  war  carry  more 
weight  than  those  of  any  other  country.  Lord  Salisbury 
does  not  speak  flightily,  or  according  to  the  dictates  of 
theoretical  emotion,  and  his  words,  like  those  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  are  taken  with  the  utmost  seriousness,  for 
in  his  heart  every  Continental  statesman  knows  that 
England  determines  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 
After  all,  it  is  difficult  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  naval  power  in  the  world  can  strike  terribly 
hard  without  grave  danger  of  being  struck  in  return. 
The  extraordinary  effect  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  Guildhall 
speech  must,  therefore,  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  an  English  Prime 
Minister  spoke  whose  voice  was  recognized  as  worthily 
representing  the  voice  of  Britain.  Both  the  country 
and  Lord  Salisbury  may  be  congratulated  on  the  result 
•of  this  happy  return  to  a  condition  of  things  which  was 
usual  up  to  1880. 

Lord  Salisbury  s  second  speech,  containing  a  message 
from  the  Sultan  himself,  promising  reforms  and  asserting 
"is  good  faith,  was  assuredly  not  inferior  to  the  first 
speech  in  elements  of  interest,  and  in  itself  it  seems  to 
us  a  more  carefully  considered  utterance.  As  we  deal 
with  it  at  length  in  another  column,  it  will  here  be  enough 
to  say  that  the  close  of  the  speech  may  be  looked  upon 
as  containing  the  chief  articles  of  Lord  Salisbury’s 
political  creed.  Accordingly,  this  peroration,  though 
somewhat  careless  in  form  and  limited  in  scope  (it 
was  addressed  as  a  sort  of  appeal  to  Conservative 
organizations),  has  its  own  value  for  us.  “It  lies 
with  them”  (the  Conservative  organizations),  he  said, 

if  they  are  true  to  their  mission,  and  remember  that 
they  must  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Church  and 
uphold  EstabhshedChurches,and  must  resist  all  attempts 
to  give  a  despotic  monopoly  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
if  they  maintain  the  great  principles  of  the  freedom  of 
contract  and  the  freedom  of  the  minority  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority  ;  and,  above  all,  if  they  adhere 
to  that  honesty  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs 
and  in  the  promoting  of  legislation  which  shall  induce 
men  heartily  to  trust  the  Government  under  which  they 
live,  then  we  need  have  no  fear  that  the  principles  which 
we  value,  and  for  which  we  have  fought,  will  ultimately 
conquer  and  prevail.”  } 


his  declaration,  it  seems  to  us,  contains  three- 
tourths  of  the  truth,  and  is,  because  of  its  incomplete¬ 
ness,  peculiarly  characteristic  of  English  opinion.  It  is, 
however,  eminently  necessary  at  this  time,  when  the 
Conservative  party  is  in  a  vast  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  the  other  quarter  of  the  truth  should 
not  be  forgotten.  Lord  Salisbury  insists  upon  the 
value  of  “  freedom  of  contract  ”  ;  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  we  English  were  the  first  people  to  institute 
lreedom  of  contract  by  law,  and  we  pushed  the  principle 
so  far  that  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  it  resulted  in 
industrial  slavery.  We  need  not  labour  this  point,  for 
Lord  Salisbury’s  Government  is  pledged  to  introduce 
an  Employers  Liability  Bill,  which  must  further  limit 
freedom  of  contract  even  among  adults.  Again, 
Lord  Salisbury  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  maintain¬ 
ing  “the  freedom  of  the  minority”  as  against  “the 
tyranny  of  the  majority,”  and  this  warning  should  be 
laid  to  heart  ,  but  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  for°ret 
that  tyranny  has  always  been  exercised  by  individuals 
or  by  minorities,  and  that  the  hordes  of  the  majority 
have  always  been  submissive  enough.  It  is  not  against 
the  power  of  the  majority  that  we  should  protest 
but  against  their  vulgarity,  their  hideous  conformity 
to  fashions  in  thought  as  in  dress,  and  their  blind 
acceptance  of  crude  half  truths  that  are  generally  neither 
novel  nor  beneficial. 

The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  bishops 
and  lay  leaders  of  the  English  Church,  have  come 
into  line  with  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Westminster 
and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  as  regards  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  the  Voluntary  schools  by  treating  them  as 
fairly  and  liberally  as  the  Board  schools  are  now  treated. 
Lord  Salisbury  informed  the  Archbishops  that  “the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  the  lion  in  the  path  ” 
But  the  friends  of  the  Voluntary  schools  and  religious 
education  will  accept  contentedly  the  further  declaration 
of  the  Prime  Minister.  “We  must  do  what  we  can,” 
said  Lord  Salisbury,  “  and  what  we  can  do  we  must  do 
quickly  ;  but  we  must  not  despair  if  we  find  that  time  is 
necessary  in  order  to  give  us  the  command  of  the  sinews 
of  war.”  Standing  beside  Lord  Salisbury,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  transmuted  this  promise  into  two  definite 
concessions.  He  said  that  the  Education  Department 
was  now  prepared  to  accept  the  abolition  of  the  17s.  6d. 
limit  and  the  exemption  from  rates  of  all  elementary 
school  buildings.  These  concessions  will,  no  doubt, 
help  the  Voluntary  schools,  but  they  are  not  in  themselves 
sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  the  illegitimate  rivalry  of 
the  Board  schools.  That  can  only  be  done  by  finding 
some  way  of  limiting  the  extravagant  expenditure  of 
Board  schools  on  buildings  and  on  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers.  Lord  Salisbury  recognizes  that  this  expendi- 
ture  was  not  intended  by  those  who  originally  passed 
the  Education  Act,  but  he  does  not  say  how  it  is  to  be 
controlled.  Were  the  School  Boards  put  under  the 
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Treasury  the  burden  on  the  taxpayer  might  be 
lightened. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  some  sympathy  for  Mr. 
Walter  Long  at  Brighton,  for  he  had  nothing  to  say, 
and  was  put  in  the  Drill  Hall  to  say  it  to  a  large 
audience.  But  we  confess  we  are  growing  intolerably 
weary  of  this  parrot-cry  about  the  burthens  on  the  land, 
of  which  no  man  can  give  any  articulate  explanation. 
What  do  Ministers  mean  ?  Do  they  mean  the  school- 
rate,  or  the  poor-rate,  or  the  land-tax,  or  the  sanitary 
rate,  or  the  tithe,  or  all,  or  none?  The  Bills,  of  course, 
are  not  drafted  yet,  but  the  main  lines  of  the  relief  must 
be  settled  ;  and  if  neither  Mr.  Long  nor  Lord  Salisbury 
choose  to  tell  us  what  these  are,  they  might  at  least  spare 
us  their  mystical  jargon.  The  one  sound  principle  in 
domestic  finance  is  that  each  locality  should  defray  its 
own  charges  ;  grants  in  aid  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
are  fatal  to  economy. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  used  to  say  he  liked  the  bores  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  they  were  so  restful.  And 
bores,  no  doubt,  have  their  uses.  The  great  advantage 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Union  of  Con¬ 
servative  Associations  is  that  it  gives  an  opportunity  to 
the  bores  to  blow  off  steam.  They  converge  from  the 
four  corners  of  the  kingdom  upon  some  provincial 
town  ;  they  meet  solemnly  in  the  afternoon  ;  they  move 
and  debate  resolutions.  The  leader  comes  down  in  the 
evening,  and  the  resolutions  are  thrown  into  the  waste- 
paper  basket.  Notwithstanding  that  Brighton  is  a  very 
pleasant  place  to  visit  at  this  time  of  the  year,  there  was 
a  remarkably  small  gathering  of  M.P.s,  and  very  few 
speeches  this  week.  Colonel  Howard  Vincent  has  been 
a  very  energetic  and  successful  chairman,  and,  indeed, 
it  is  a  role  for  which  he  is  admirably  fitted.  But  in  one 
respect  the  Brighton  meeting  has  been  a  fiasco.  It  was 
intended  as  a  great  Protectionist  demonstration,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  a  duty  or  two  might  be  extracted  from 
Lord  Salisbury.  But  the  Kent  and  Sussex  Members 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Mr.  Rankin,  who 
sits  for  Herefordshire,  screwed  his  courage  up  to  ask 
that  duties  on  foreign  wheat,  oats,  hops,  and  barley, 
might  be  substituted  for  the  duty  on  tea.  But  he  was 
unsupported,  and  Lord  Salisbury,  who  was  informed  of 
the  turn  things  had  taken,  trampled  out  the  Protectionist 
flame. 

Nightly  the  fumes  of  incense  arise  and  the  hymn  of 
praise  rolls  upward  before  the  shrine  of  Mr.  Middleton. 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  followed  hard  upon  the  footsteps  of 
his  distinguished  uncle,  and  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant 
delicately  swung  his  censer  under  the  noses  of  Mr.  Akers 
Douglas  and  the  “skipper.”  Mr.  Balfour  remarked 
that  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  fighting  a 
battle  with  half-drilled  militia  recruits,  only  you  are 
always  beaten.  False  analogy  is  the  fruitful  parent  of 
error.  A  general  election  is  not  a  battle  ;  it  is  a  struggle 
between  two  sets  of  opinions,  in  which  arguments, 
prejudices  if  you  will,  not  bullets  and  bayonets,  are  the 
weapons.  The  Balfour  theory  is  really  degrading  to 
human  nature,  and  just  a  little  impertinent. 

Apropos  of  the  hero  of  the  hour,  a  rather  good  and 
perfectly  true  story  is  going  round.  The  boss,  pardon¬ 
ably  flushed  with  success,  came  into  a  certain  club  the 
other  day,  and  passing  by  the  smaller  fry  with  a  careless 
nod,  made  for  a  Minister,  with  whom  he  shook  hands 
effusively.  After  he  had  gone,  the  Minister  turned  to 
the  Member  of  Parliament  who  was  sitting  next  him, 
and  asked,  “Who  the  deuce  is  that  fellow?”  It  is  a  fact 
that  though  he  had  been  all  his  life  in  active  politics, 
the  member  of  the  Government  did  not  know  Mr. 
Middleton. 

The  death  of  the  Turkish  Ambassador  would  in  days 
that  have  gone  by,  have  been  little  short  of  a  national 
calamity,  for  it  would  have  paralyzed  negotiations  with 
the  Sultan’s  Government  in  the  present  crisis.  To-day 
the  event  makes  little  of  no  difference  :  Lord  Salisbury  talks 
to  Sir  Philip  Currie  through  the  wire,  and  the  whole  thing 
is  done  at  Constantinople.  It  is  curious  that  the  Sultan 
should  fill  his  diplomatic  service  with  Christians  and 
foreigners.  Rustem’s  name  was  Marini  or  Mariani,  and 


whether  born  at  Hamburg  or  Constantinople,  he  was  of 
Italian  parentage  and  Roman  Catholic  religion.  We 
think  the  Sultan  might  make  the  experiment  of  appoint¬ 
ing  as  his  successor  a  real  Turk.  The  vulgar  notion  of 
the  Turk  is  that  of  a  broad-breeched  ruffian,  with  four 
wives  and  a  hubble-bubble.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  The  modern  Turkish  gentleman  seldom 
has  more  than  one  wife,  and  is  a  mild  and  cultivated) 
philosopher  in  a  fez.  It  is  only  the  pachas  and  the 
lower  classes  who  keep  a  lot  of  wives.  We  believe  a 
genuine  Turk  would  be  a  better  representative  of  the 
Porte,  and  get  on  better  with  Englishmen,  than  the- 
Levantines,  Armenians,  and  polyglot  sham  Turks  whom, 
the  Sultan  delights  to  honour. 

Mr.  Marks,  M.P.,  scored  a  success  over  the  obscurant¬ 
ists,  as  we  believe  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  stupid 
people,  on  the  County  Council.  A  committee  had  re¬ 
ported  against  the  payment  of  coroners’ juries,  and  Mr. 
Marks  had  the  report  sent  back  to  them  for  reconsidera¬ 
tion  in  a  more  sympathetic  spirit.  We  believe  it  is  only 
proposed  to  pay  the  jurors  a  shilling  a  day,  and  if  this  is 
too  costly,  why  should  not  the  number  be  reduced  from 
twelve  to  six  ?  The  number  twelve  is,  we  imagine,  in 
honour  of  the  Apostles,  but  at  an  ordinary  crowner’s 
quest  it  is  absurdly  large.  Inquests  are  naturally  most 
frequent  in  the  poorer  districts  of  the  East  End,  and  the 
constant  loss  of  a  day’s  wage,  or  possibly  of  a  whole 
job,  is  a  serious  thing  for  a  working  man.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  talk  of  a  sense  of  civic  duty  to  a  man  who  has 
leisure  :  it  is  mere  cant  to  a  man  who  has  to  work  to 
feed  himself  and  his  family.  Where  the  State  compels  a 
man  to  do  anything,  it  should  indemnify  him  against 
pecuniary  loss,  as  it  does  in  the  matter  of  the  education 
of  his  children. 

The  deputation  that  waited  upon  Mr.  Balfour  on 
Wednesday  in  order  to  urge  upon  the  Government  the- 
necessity  of  adopting  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  was  not  only  strong  in  numbers  and  influence 
but  also  in  reason  and  argumentative  skill.  Sir  A.  K. 
Rollit,  who  introduced  the  deputation,  made  an  admir¬ 
able  statement  in  favour  of  the  new  departure.  The 
Select  Committee,  he  pointed  out,  had  come  to  a. 
practically  unanimous  conclusion  that  the  metric  system- 
of  weights  and  measures  should  be  legalized,  andaftertwo- 
years  made  compulsory.  He  showed  further,  that  our 
consuls  in  every  part  of  the  world  represented  the 
great  danger  of  the  continuance  of  the  present  British 
system  ;  “we  are  growing  ”  he  went  on  ‘  ‘  into  a  danger¬ 
ous  state  of  industrial  isolation.”  Moreover,  whilst  sixty- 
seven  chambers  of  commerce  throughout  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  had  expressed  their  adherence  to  the  veiw  of 
the  deputation,  only  one  chamber,  that  of  Portsmouth^ 
had  opposed  it.  In  fine,  the  present  system  “  was  con¬ 
demned,”  to  use  Lord  Kelvin’s  words,  “  as  time-wasting 
and  brain-destroying.”  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  the  chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee,  supported  Sir  A.  K.  Rollit, 
and  he  was  followed  by  Sir  Samuel  Montagu,  who 
asserted  that  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  would, 
save  a  year  in  the  education  of  every  child,  and  by  Mr. 
Arnold- F orster,  who  declared  that  the  Belfast  Chamber 
of  Commerce  was  striving  to  bring  about  the  adoption 
of  the  system  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Mr.  Balfour,  however,  appeared  to  be  in  one  of  his- 
most  sceptical  and  hair-splitting  moods.  He  is  too 
intelligent  not  to  acknowledge  at  the  outset  that  “the 
metric  system  is  the  only  rational  system.  Scientific- 
men  in  this  country,”  he  went  on,  “  have  long  been 
drawn  to  use  it  in  their  writing  and  calculations  .  .  - 
and  commercial  firms  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are 
beginning  to  think  they  must  do  so  also.  There  is 
an  absolute  agreement  on  the  merits  of  the  case  .  .  - 
but  not  with  regard  to  the  ease  of  carrying  out  so  great 
a  change.”  That  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Austria 
have  already  carried  out  this  change  without  incon¬ 
venience,  did  not  convince  Mr.  Balfour.  “  We  should  try, 
he  said,  “  to  smooth  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new 
system  .  .  .  the  metric  system  may  be  applied  in  manu¬ 
factures  undertaken  by  the  Government  ;  the  metric 
system  may  be  taught  in  elementary  schools.  I  shall 
consult  Ritchie  and  Gorst  upon  both  these  points,  but 
no  compulsion  as  yet.”  The  small  retail  dealers,  and 
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these  who  buy  their  goods  from  such  dealers,  would 
-suddenly  find  all  their  familiar  landmarks  swept  away, 
■and  these  voters  must  be  considered.  And  so  the  unani¬ 
mity  of  a  special  commission,  of  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  of  all  sensible  men  is  pushed  on  one  side,  and 
a  great  reform  indefinitely  postponed.  We  feel  a  little 
disappointed  in  Mr.  Balfour;  our  faith  in  his  eminent 
reasonableness  is  a  little  shaken  ;  but  what  is  to  be  said 
of  the  “Times,”  that  goes  further  than  Mr.  Balfour  in 
obscurantism  and  pooh-poohs  the  whole  matter? 

It  is  really  worth  while  on  this  occasion  to  consider 
not  only  the  light  and  leading  supplied  by  the  “  Times,” 
but  the  dishonesty  of  its  methods  of  argument. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  put  side  by  side  what  Mr. 
Balfour  said  with  what  the  “Times”  says  in  its  leading 
-article  : 

Mr.  Balfour’s  State¬ 
ment. 


The  "  Times’  ”  Leading  Article, 
21  November. 

“  Mr.  Balfour  is  quite 
willing  to  make  the  use  of 
the  metric  system  permis¬ 
sive,  but  he  very  wisely  re¬ 
fuses  to  countenance  the 
idea  of  making  it  compul¬ 
sory.  It  has  been  the  only 
legal  system  in  France  for 
about  a  century,  but  the 
people  to  this  day  use  the 
old  weights,  measures,  and 
denominations  in  their 
everyday  transactions.” 


“  I  have  been  informed 
'that  in  France,  where  the 
metric  system  has  now  long 
been  in  use,  where  it  is  uni¬ 
versally  believed  in  as  the 
only  rational  system,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  even  in  France, 
in  some  parts,  the  popula¬ 
tion  prefer  some  of  the  old 
measures  which  their  fathers 
were  accustomed  to  rather 
than  the  rational  system 
which  has  now  for  more 
than  two  generations  been 
the  only  legal  one  in  force. 

Therefore  we  ought  not  to 
approach  the  solution  of 
this  problem  in  too  san¬ 
guine  a  spirit.  ” 

Twenty-six  years  ago  all  Europe  was  familiar  with  the 
portraits  of  the  young  Cardinal  Bonaparte.  His  eleva¬ 
tion  to  the  Sacred  College  in  1868,  at  the  request  of 
his  cousin  Napoleon  III.,  had  been  accepted  everywhere 
as  a  visible  sign  of  the  Vatican’s  close  dependence  upon 
the  Second  Empire.  When  the  CEcumenical  Council 
assembled  in  the  winter  preceding  the  Franco-German 
war,  this  princely  French  ecclesiastic  was  the  most 
observed  of  all  the  thousand  prelates  gathered  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  He  was  doubly  a  Bonaparte  in  blood, 
for  his  father  was  a  son  'of  Lucien  and  his  mother  a 
daughter  of  Joseph.  His  face,  as  the  photographs  pre¬ 
sented  him  in  his  fortieth  year,  was  an  idealization  of 
the  Napoleonic  type,  faultlessly  beautiful  in  modelling. 
He  was  pointed  out  at  Rome  that  winter  as  the  coming 
Pope,  for  France  was  deemed  all-powerful,  and  no  one 
doubted  that  the  Emperor’s  wish  would  be  law  to  the 
next  Conclave,  whenever  it  might  be  held.  A  twelve- 
month  later  the  Germans  were  at  the  gates  of  Paris  ; 
the  Empire  was  a  memory,  and  poor  Lucien,  Cardinal 
Bonaparte,  had  ceased  to  be  even  that.  His  name  has 
hardly  been  mentioned  from  that  day  to  this,  which 
-chronicles  his  death.  Of  the  sixty-three  Cardinals  who 
assembled  to  choose  a  successor  to  Pius  IX.  only  seven 
now  survive. 

The  rumours  that  Germany  had  formed  a  combination 
with  Russia  and  France  to  administer  affairs  in  the  Levant 
as  well  as  on  the  Pacific,  which  startled  Continental 
bourses  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  were  denied 
promptly  enough,  and  were  doubtless  without  founda¬ 
tion.  But  it  will  be  well  to  be  prepared  for  their  re¬ 
appearance,  perhaps  next  time  in  a  more  plausible  guise. 
As  we  pointed  out  last  March,  the  appointment  of  Prince 
Lobanoff  to  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  signified  a  con¬ 
siderable  change  in  the  European  situation,  in  that  it 
rendered  it  possible  once  more  for  the  three  Emperors 
to  get  together,  if  they  chose,  and  renew  the  “  Drei- 
kaiserbund  ”  compact  of  1872-9  against  the  ideas  and 
ambitions  of  Western  Europe.  That  such  a  combina¬ 
tion  was  not  formed  years  ago  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
Austria  conceived  her  interests  in  the  Balkans  to  be 
menaced  by  Russia’s  policy,  and  that  Russia  found  it  to 
her  advantage  to  profess  sympathy  with  the  anti-German 
sentiments  of  France.  But  Prince  Lobanoff  has  plans 


for  harmonizing  Russian  and  Austrian  claims  upon  the 
inheritance  of  the  Turk,  and  the  Emperor  William,  in 
his  present  mood,  is  for  Russian  friendship  at  any  price. 
The  possibility  of  an  understanding  between  Berlin,  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Vienna  has  been  in  the  air  since  spring. 

France,  too,  by  entering  with  Germany  and  Russia 
upon  a  common  course  of  action  in  the  Pacific,  has 
done  much  to  lessen  the  tension  which  made  the  Triple 
Alliance  a  necessity,  and  divided  Europe  into  two 
opposed  armed  camps.  If  the  Republic  can  forget 
1870  to  the  extent  of  joining  Germany  in  an  Asiatic 
adventure,  what  is  to  prevent  her  forgetting  a  little 
more,  and  forming  a  similar  partnership  for  purposes  of 
mutual  benefit  in  the  nearer  East?  The  presence  of 
Russia  was  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  former  step  ;  it 
would  afford  an  equally  ample  pretext  for  the  latter. 
Add  that  the  idea  of  a  general  Continental  compact  to 
isolate  England,  and  put  an  end  once  for  all  to  our 
insular  interference  with  European  affairs  has  an  inherent 
fascination  for  Parisian  and  Berliner  alike,  and  the 
reasons  are  at  hand  for  the  conviction  that  such  a 
quadruple  combination  on  the  Eastern  question  is 
always  possible.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the 
German  Emperor  could  form  it  to-morrow  if  he  chose 
to  do  so,  and  decided  that  it  was  worth  while  to  pay 
the  price  and  face  the  consequences  it  might  involve. 
The  fact  alone  lends  an  effect  of  uncertainty  to  the 
situation  piquant  enough  to  stimulate  the  most  spirited 
layer  of  odds. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  dark  side  of  the  shield.  For 
reassurance  we  have  to  remember  that  England  has 
been  in  many  a  hazardous  plight  before  in  her  long 
history,  and  has  come  out  of  them  all  on  the  right  side, 
and  with  something  to  show  for  her  trouble.  In  General 
Grant’s  story  of  his  life,  he  describes  the  nervous  dread 
with  which  he  approached  his  first  encounter  as  a 
responsible  commander,  drawing  nearer  to  fight  an 
enemy  concealed  in  unknown  force  on  the  other  side  of 
a  hill.  His  depression  and  gloomy  forebodings  had 
well-nigh  mastered  him,  when  all  at  once  it  dawned 
upon  his  mind  that  the  enemy  was  probably  every  whi 
as  much  afraid  of  him.  With  this  cheering  thought  as 
a  spur  to  his  courage,  he  went  ahead  and  won  a  notable 
victory.  The  anecdote  has  its  moral  for  us  as  a  people. 
If  we  have  our  moments  of  apprehension  about  this  and 
that  hostile  combination  which  the  diplomatists  may 
patch  up  against  us,  we  can  always  lay  the  solace  to  our 
souls  that  our  neighbours  have  learned  from  long 
experience  what  compacts  against  England  mean,  and 
very  likely  remember  the  lesson. 

“  Matthew  Arnold’s  Letters,”  which  have  been  edited 
by  Mr.  George  Russell  and  published  by  Messrs.  Mac¬ 
millan  &  Co.,  and  which  will  probably  be  reviewed  at 
length  by  an  authority  on  the  subject  in  our  next 
issue,  teach  at  least  incidentally  one  lesson  which  we  shall 
be  at  pains  to  illustrate  whenever  occasion  offers.  We 
refer  to  the  peculiar  reticence  observed  by  Englishmen 
of  genius  in  reference  to  matters  of  art  and  literature. 
This  Trappist  rule  of  silence  has  secured  general  obedi¬ 
ence  during  the  last  two  or  three  generations,  and 
admirably  illustrates  what  poor  Maupassant  used  to  call 
“  the  organized  hypocrisy  of  English  life.”  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  bad  form  for  an  English  artist  to  criticize  a 
contemporaryartist, unless  he  confines  himself  to  fulsome 
praise.  Consequently  the  masses  of  the  public  are  leftwith- 
out  expert  guidance.  If  Mr.  Swinburne,  or  Mr.  Morris, 
or  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore  were  to  tell  us  his  real  opinion 
of  Mr.  Watson’s  poetry,  we  should  not  be  distressed  by 
the  spectacle  of  dear  Mr.  Hutton  comparing  him  in  the 
columns  of  the  “  Spectator”  with  Wordsworth  ;  and  if 
Mr.  Meredith  and  Mr.  Hardy  would  tell  us  what  they 
thought  of  Sir  W.  Besant,  or  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  or  Miss 
Marie  Corelli,  we  should  not  be  deafened,  as  we  now 
are,  by  the  clamant  self-advertisement  of  these  non¬ 
entities. 

And  this  same  statement  holds  good  in  regard  to  the 
admittedly  great  men  of  the  immediate  past.  In  one  of 
his  letters, dated  December  i860,  Matthew  Arnold  writes: 
“The  real  truth  is  that  Tennyson,  with  all  his  tempera¬ 
ment  and  artistic  skill,  is  deficient  in  intellectual  power; 
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and  no  modern  poet  can  make  much  of  his  business 
unless  he  is  pre-eminently  strong'  in  this.  .  .  .  However, 
it  would  not  do  for  me.  to  say  this  about  Tennyson, 
though  gradually  I  mean  to  say  boldly  the  truth  about  a 
great  many  English  celebrities,  and  begin  with  Ruskin 
in  these  lectures  on  Homer.”  And  again,  in  a  letter 
dated  i860  he  is  net  afraid  to  compare  himself  with 
Tennyson  and  Browning  in  this  style  :  “  It  might  be 
fairly  urged  that  I  have  less  poetical  sentiment  than 
Tennyson,  and  less  intellectual  vigour  and  abundance 
than  Browning  ;  yet  because  I  have  perhaps  more  of  a 
fusion  of  the  two  than  either  of  them,  and  have  more 
regularly  applied  the  fusion  to  the  main  line  of  modern 
development,  I  am  likely  enough  to  have  my  turn,  as 
they  have  had  theirs.”  But  if  Matthew  Arnold  could 
have  been  persuaded  to  have  published  such  gems  of 
criticism  as  this  before  the  seventies,  we  should  not 
have  had  the  “Times”  and  the  “Pall  Mall”  in  the 
nineties  trying  to  convince  us,  by  laborious  iteration  of 
mediocre  unwisdom,  that  Tennyson  was  the  equal  of 
Shakespeare,  instead  of  standing  as  he  does  with 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Keats,  and  we  should  not 
have  had  the  meritorious  Mr.  Cook  filling  his  evening 
“  Gazette  ”  with  silly  eulogies  of  Ruskin,  which  simply 
demonstrate  Mr.  Cook’s  unfitness  to  judge  of  either  Art, 
or  Literature,  or  Criticism. 

While  speaking  to  the  Conservative  agents  about  the 
recent  Conservative  victory,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  fell 
into  a  curious  error.  He  declared  that  the  present 
majority  was  “  the  greatest  Parliamentary  majority 
which  any  Ministry  had  ever  had  behind  it  in  the 
history  of  this  country.”  Mr.  Balfour  forgot  the  maj  ority 
of  279,  which  the  Whig-Liberals,  under  the  leadership 
of  Lords  Grey  and  Althorp,  had  in  1832.  Mr.  Balfour 
was  too  lazy  to  look  the  matter  up,  knowing,  as  he 
knows,  that  inaccuracies  are  forgiven  him. 

A  new  and  most  important  post  is  about  to  be 
created;  nothing  less  than  a  town-clerk  for  London 
with  a  salary  of  £ 2000  a  year.  The  County  Council 
are  going  to  advertise  for  candidates,  who  must  be 
either  barristers  or  solicitors.  The  salary  is  a 
respectable  one,  and  ought  to  secure  a  man  of  brains 
and  probity.  It  is  true  the  billet  will  have  its  draw¬ 
backs.  Honest  John  Burns,  with  “  a  heart  as  rough  as 
Esau’s  hands,”  thinks  that  the  best  man  in  the  world 
can  be  got  for  ^500  a  year,  and  he  and  his  brother 
Progressives  are  rather  in  the  habit  of  treating  their 
present  clerk  as  a  sort  of  superior  butler,  to  be  ordered 
out  of  the  room  without  any  ceremony.  Mr.  Orford 
Smith,  the  town-clerk  of  Birmingham,  who  has  been 
mentioned  for  the  post,  will  never  stand  this  sort  of 
thing,  which  he  has  never  had  to  put  up  with  even  in 
the  days  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  mayoralty.  Is  it 
seriously  alleged  that  a  competent  clerk  cannot  be 
found  in  London  ?  We  should  think  there  must  be 
several  Members  of  Parliament,  who  have  been  crowded 
out  of  the  present  Government,  that  would  be  glad  to 
take  the  berth.  Only  of  course  the  Progressives,  with 
their  microscopic  majority  of  non-elected  aldermen,  will 
job  one  of  their  own  kidney  into  the  post. 

Our  enemies  continue  to  deliver  themselves  into  our 
hands.  Here  is  Canon  MacColl  answering  us  in  the 
“  Contemporary  Review,”  and  of  all  places  in  which  to 
answer  us,  surely  the  “  Contemporary  Review,”  with 
its  paltry  and  peculiar  circulation,  is  the  worst.  We 
should  never  have  seen  the  Canon’s  article  had  not  a  kind 
friend  drawn  our  attention  to  it,  and  so  given  us  ten 
minutes'  amusement.  On  5  October  we  stated  that 
even  Canon  MacColl  would  hardly  deny  that  “the 
Armenians  were  responsible  for  the  recent  riots  in 
Constantinople.”  The  Canon  replies,  “  I  do  deny  it 
most  emphatically,”  and  we  feel  crushed.  After  quoting 
something  else  from  our  columns,  the  Canon  proceeds  in 
that  vein  of  exquisite  urbanity  which  distinguishes  him. 
“  If  the  wrriter  were  as  well  acquainted  with  Turkey  as 
I  am,  he  would  know,”  &c.  &c.  It  occurs  to  us  how 
strange  this  style  of  argument  would  look  in  French, 
nay,  even  in  English  there  is  little  to  be  said  for  it 
save  that  it  suits  the  pages  of  the  “Contemporary 
P.  view.” 


LORD  SALISBURY  AT  BRIGHTON. 

ORD  SALISBURY  is  unquestionably  the  best 
platform  speaker  in  the  country.  Twenty  years 
ago,  when  “the  master  of  flouts  and  gibes”  joined 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  second  Administration  as  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  such  a  remark  would  have  sounded 
like  a  paradox  ;  but  now  “  the  time  gives  proof  of  it.”' 
Lord  Salisbury’s  speech  in  the  Dome  occupies  just  over 
three  columns  of  the  “Times”:  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  Mr.  Gladstone  in  similar  circumstances 
would  have  filled  twice  the  space.  Yet  in  three  columns 
of  print  are  packed  the  materials  of  half-a-dozen  speeches 
and  an  equal  number  of  essays.  There  is  not  a  topic  of 
foreign  or  domestic  politics  which  the  Prime  Minister  did 
not  touch  seriously  and  suggestively,  though  with  the 
light  hand  of  a  master.  The  search-light  of  his  brilliant 
humour  was  turned  on  every  corner  of  the  political 
situation  ;  yet  the  speech  was  so  short  that  it  was  heard, 
and  can  be  read,  without  a  minute’s  weariness.  If  this 
is  not  the  perfection  of  platform  speaking  we  do  not 
know  in  what  the  art  consists.  A  closer  examination 
will  show  that  this  praise  is  in  no  way  exaggerated. 
First  came  the  novel  and  exciting  episode  of  the  Sultan’s 
letter,  the  pathos  of  which  does  not  lie  in  an  Oriental 
despot’s  appeal  to  the  British  democracy.  That  is  a 
mere  dodge,  and  not  a  very  dignified  dodge.  The  pathos- 
of  the  thing  consists  in  the  public  and  pitiless  contempt 
with  which  Lord  Salisbury  treated  the  effusion  of  his 
royal  correspondent.  “  It  would  not  be  seemly,”  said 
the  Prime  Minister,  “to  comment  on  those  words.” 
Then  very  gracefully  and  skilfully  Lord  Salisbury  turned 
a  compliment  to  the  dying  Rustem  Pacha  into  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  a  sentiment  he  had  expressed  at  the  Guildhall, 
namely,  that  in  Turkey  paper  constitutions  are  useless 
without  competent  men  to  carry  them  out.  Finally,  in 
speaking  of  the  paramount  necessity  of  naval  defence, 
and  after  protesting  against  being  supposed  to  believe 
in  “a  speedy  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  Empire,”  the 
Prime  Minister  explained  that  what  he  did  mean  was 
“  that  not  only  with  the  Turkish  Empire,  but  elsewhere, 
the  tendency  everywhere  is  in  the  direction  of  a  change 
of  political  arrangements.”  Now  what  does  all  this 
come  to  ?  It  means  that  in  Lord  Salisbury’s  private 
opinion  the  Sultan’s  letter  is  worth  nothing  at  all  ;  that 
Turkey  has  no  men  to  carry  out  the  necessary  reforms  ; 
that  the  Powers  will  have  to  do  the  work  for  her  ;  that 
this  delegation  of  power  will  issue  in  a  reconstruction 
of  the  Sultan’s  empire  ;  and  that  meantime  we  had  better 
go  on  building  ironclads  and  cruisers.  The  rising  of 
Arabs  in  the  Yemen  district  against  an  Osmanli  Caliph 
at  Constantinople,  if  the  news  be  serious,  clinches  this 
view  of  the  Turkish  question. 

Both  the  speaker  and  his  audience  perceptibly  bright¬ 
ened  when  diplomatic  solemnity  was  dropped,  and  the 
more  familiar  topics  of  home  politics  were  broached, 
“  Come,”  said  Squire  Western,  pushing  round  the  bottle, 
“  let’s  talk  about  the  state  of  the  nation  ;  something  we 
all  understand.”  We  have  before  remarked  in  these 
columns  on  Lord  Salisbury’s  touching  confidence  in  Mr. 
Middleton.  We  do  not  think,  as  some  do,  that  this  is 
a  merely  cynical  display  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  belief  in  the 
potency  of  wire-pulling.  It  is  rather  the  feeling  of  trust 
which  a  proud  and  reserved  man,  who  sees  very  few  of 
his  fellowmen  except  officially,  comes  to  repose  in  one 
whom  he  is  obliged  to  see  constantly  on  intimate  term3. 
Pitt  had  this  feeling  for  Dundas,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield 
had  some  of  it  for  Lord  Rowton,  though  he  never  gave 
his  confidence  absolutely  to  any  one.  But  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  puts  Mr.  Middleton,  who  is  a  very  worthy  and 
sensible  man,  in  a  rather  ludicrous  position  when  he 
makes  him  the  causa  causatis  of  the  great  Conservative 
reaction  of  1895.  Thus,  London  used  to  have  ten  Con¬ 
servative  members  :  it  now  has  fifty-two  :  explanation, 
Mr.  Middleton.  With  all  due  deference  to  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  organizing  ability,  which  is  indisputable,  we 
cannot  accept  this  theory.  Before  the  Redistribution 
Act  of  1885,  London  had,  unless  our  memory  betrays  us, 
twenty-two  members,  of  whom  twelve  were  Radicals 
and  ten  were  Conservatives.  The  result  of  the  redistri¬ 
bution,  which  gave  the  Metropolis  sixty-one  seats,  was 
that  in  1885  a  majority  of  Conservatives  were  returned, 
while  in  1886  they  captured  five-sixths  of  the  representa¬ 
tion.  But  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Middleton* 
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for  it  was  not  he,  but  Mr.  Bartley,  who  managed  the 
party  business  up  to  the  eve  of  the  1885  election.  The 
truth  is  that  before  the  Redistribution  Act  the  London 
constituencies  were  so  large,  that  they  were  at  the  mercy 
of  wire-pullers,  and,  it  must  be  added,  of  bribers.  When 
the  Metropolitan  divisions  were  reduced  to  a  compassable 
size,  and  the  electors  were  enabled  for  the  first  time  to 
see  and  hear  the  candidates  who  presented  themselves, 
Conservatism  triumphed.  We  are  far  from  under- 
\aluing  organization,  but  we  think  its  omnipotence 
would  be  a  national  calamity.  The  power  of  the  wire¬ 
puller,  we  use  the  term  in  no  invidious  sense,  is  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  size  of  the  constituencies.  Small 
and  well-informed  electorates  form  their  own  opinions 
and  choose  their  own  members,  in  despite  of  clumsy 
registration  laws.  We  are  sorry  the  Prime  Minister 
placed  Mr.  Middleton  on  a  pedestal  which,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  has  never  claimed  for  himself,  for  he  thereby 
paid  a  very  poor  compliment  to  his  cause,  his  colleagues, 
and  the  electoral  bodies. 

Lord  Salisbury  was  in  his  happiest  vein  when  he  ridi¬ 
culed,  with  frank  opportunism,  the  doctrine  of  Apostolic 
Succession  as  applied  to  politics.  What  would  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell  have  said  to  latter- 
day  Radicalism?  What  is  the  Liberal  party,  asked  the 
Premier,  in  mocking  accents?  It  was  a  mercy  some  one 
in  the  hall  did  not  ask,  What  is  the  Conservative  party  ? 
For  so  accomplished  an  historian  as  Lord  Salisbury  must 
know  very  well  that  the  idea  of  doctrinal  continuity  is 
even  more  absurd  when  applied  to  the  party  which  he 
leads  than  to  his  opponents.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  no  standing  army,  annual  Parlia¬ 
ments,  payment  of  members,  and  Free  Trade  treaties, 
were  the  platform  of  the  Tories.  Under  Pitt,  who  was  a 
red-hot  Whig,  the  Tories  were  for  the  people  and  against 
the  aristocracy,  and  they  were  still  Free  Traders.  Under 
Perceval  and  Liverpool  the  Tories  were  for  the  aristoc¬ 
racy  and  against  the  people, and  they  turned  Protectionist. 
Peel  divided  them  on  the  Corn  Law ;  Disraeli  united  them 
on  the  rights  of  property.  As  Lord  Salisbury  said,  “Men 
are  and  will  be  judged  by  what  they  do  and  think  in  the 
present,  not  by  the  imaginary  links  which  they  invent  with 
people  who  differed  from  them  in  the  past.”  A  true,  but 
two-edged,  observation.  Two  articles  of  belief  indeed 
are  historically  persistent  in  the  Conservative  creed — the 
maintenance  of  the  Church  and  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Prime  Minister  just  touched  upon  these  subjects  in 
passing,  but  what  he  said  about  his  own  House  was 
grimly  significant.  He  compared  his  brother  peers  to 
the  forest  trees  :  “  I  can  cut  them  down  ;  but  I  cannot 
mend  them.”  Mr.  Curzon,  Mr.  Brodrick,  and  Lord 
Selborne  may  extract  what  hope  they  can  from  this  curt 
phrase,  or  they  may  salve  their  feelings  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  a  new  Second  Chamber  is  “the  dream  of 
pedants  and  doctrinaires.”  The  Premier  pulled  the 
conventional  long  face  over  agricultural  distress,  but 
Protection  was  dismissed  as  “the  romantic  dream  of 
some  of  our  esteemed  friends.”  Lord  Salisbury  has 
plainly  none  of  Mr.  John  Morley’s  sympathy  with 
young  men  who  dream,  and  the  speech  concluded  with 
a  playful  passage  about  the  swing  of  the  pendulum. 
.The  Prime  Minister  is  in  favour  of  a  change  of  men 
every  five  years,  but  not  of  a  change  of  measures. 
The  Ministers  get  tired  of  office,  and  the  people  get 
tired  of  the  Ministers  ;  therefore  by  all  means  let  us 
change  Tweedledum  for  Tweedledee.  This  comes 
perilously  near  Tadpole’s  definition  of  a  Conservative 
Government  as  “  Tory  men  and  Whig  measures.”  But 
Lord  Salisbury  is  perfectly  right  ;  the  English  people  do 
like  changing  the  pcrson?icl  of  their  Governments  j  but 
they  have  no  idea  of  changing  the  principles  on  which 
they  are  governed  ;  they  would  be  horrified  if  any  serious 
attempt  were  made  to  change  them.  That  is  why  the  Radi¬ 
cal  party,  ever  since  the  resignation  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
has  been  an  organized  hypocrisy.  Mr.  Gladstone  owed 
his  hold  on  the  people  to  the  quality  of  intense  Con¬ 
servatism  which  underlay  his  particular  reforms.  As 
soon  as  age  weakened  this  quality,  and  he  attacked  the 
fundamental  part  of  the  Constitution,  his  power  was 
gone.  If  Lord  Rosebery  had  the  courage  to  show  his 
innate  Conservatism,  he  too  might  lead  a  Government 
ol  Radical  men  and  Conservative  measures.  But  a  real 
Radical  Government,  in  the  sense  of  Mr.  Labouchcre, 
would  not  stand  six  months  in  our  present  stage  of 


political  development.  Neither  Lord  Salisbury,  how¬ 
ever,  nor  any  one  else  can  feel  sure  that  the  swing  of 
the  pendulum  will  continue  to  mean  no  more  than  a 
change  of  Ministers.  Lord  Salisbury  is  obviously  uneasy 
on  the  point,  for  he  talked  warningly  of  the  provisions 
ot  other  Constitutions  by7  which  the  opinion  of  the  people 
is  taken  specially  and  specifically,  and  safeguards  are 
supplied  against  fundamental  change.  If  Lord  Salisbury 
meant  the  referendum  he  should  have  said  so,  and  saved 
Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett  from  defeat  on  the  following 
day  ;  but  probably  he  was  thinking  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  necessity  of  perorating  somehow  is  the  only 
excuse  for  the  Delphic  utterance  about  the  Conservative 
associations  maintaining  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
But  on  the  whole  it  was  a  statesmanlike  speech,  and, 
what  is  far  rarer,  an  eminently  readable  one/ 

THE  ASHANTI  DIFFICULTY. 

T7  VERY  one  knew  that  certain  Ashanti  Envoys  have 
been  in  London  for  months  past,  but  as  King 
Prempeh  had  been  informed  by  our  Colonial  Office  that 
all  negotiations  must  be  conducted  through  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Gold  Coast,  his  Envoys  were  not  received 
nor  listened  to.  The  Ashanti  potentate  was  supposed 
not  to  have  replied  to  our  ultimatum,  and  accordingly  an 
expedition  against  him  was  resolved  upon,  and  all  prepara¬ 
tions  made  to  enabletheinvadingforcetostrikeeffectively. 
At  the  eleventh  hour  (Sir  Francis  Scott  and  his  staff  are 
to  leave  England  to-day,  23  November)  the  Ashanti 
Envoys  declared  that  they  were  empowered  by  King 
Prempeh  to  accept  our  ultimatum,  and  to  concede  every¬ 
thing  we  demanded.  Of  course  Mr.  Chamberlain  might 
have  shut  his  ears  to  this  statement,  and  declared,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  the  formalist,  that  the  war  must  go  on. 
But  we  are  glad  to  see  that  he  acted  as  any  other  man  of 
common  sense  would  have  acted  when 'dealing  with 
savages,  who  are,  after  all,  nothing  but  grown-up  chil¬ 
dren.  After  telling  the  Envoys  that  he  could  not  put 
much  faith  in  them,  Mr.  Chamberlain  advised  them  to 
telegraph  to  the  King,  saying  that  they  had  accepted 
the  terms  of  the  ultimatum,  and  that  they  were  return- 
ing  by  the  next  steamer.  This  advice  having  been 
followed,  Mr.  Chamberlain  informed  the  Envoys  that 
some  British  officers  would  meet  them  at  Cape  Coast  Castle 
and  accompany  them  to  Kumasi  with  such  force  as  the 
Governor  may  think  necessary.  These  officers,  too, 
would  instal  the  British  Resident  at  Kumasi,  and  leave 
with  him  a  sufficient  escort.  The  latest  news  is  that 
the  Envoys  will  sail  for  the  Gold  Coast  by  the  steamer 
which  starts  on  Saturday  next,  and  through  Mr.  Sutherst 
they  protest  against  the  lavish  expenditure  which  is 
being  incurred  by  the  British  Government,  and  inform 
Mr.  Chamberlain  that  the  only  question  which  is  likely 
to  involve  any  difficulty  has  been  raised  by  his  demand 
that  the  Ashanti  king  should  pay  the  costs  of  our  expe¬ 
dition.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  shown  himself  so  sensible 
in  this  whole  affair  that  we  can  but  believe  that  he  will 
settle  the  whole  dispute  without  appealing  to  arms. 
Prempeh  is  evidently  sulky  and  cunning,  but  surely  it  is 
better  to  exercise  a  little  patience  and  tact  with  such  a 
savage  rather  than  spend  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  sacrifice  fifty  or  sixty  English  lives,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  regrettable  necessity  of  killing  some 
thousand  savage  warriors,  whose  only  fault  is  lovaltvto 
their  chief. 

The  daily  papers  have  already  criticized  all  the 
preparations  for  this  expedition  with  such  thorough¬ 
ness  that  it  only  remains  for  us  to  expose  the 
blunders  they  have  made  in  order  to  give  a  pretty  good 
account  of  the  force  itself.  One  penny  paper  told  us 
that  no  Maxims  were  to  be  taken  out,  and  this  state¬ 
ment  was  repeated  in  fifty  prints,  as  if  it  afforded  signal 
evidence  of  the  negligence  of  our  military  authorities. 
The  critics  overlooked  the  fact  that  there  are  sufficient 
Maxims  ready  on  the  Gold  Coast  to  provide  a  larger 
expedition  than  that  which  is  intended.  And  this 
paper  declared  that  it  was  dangerous  to  make  up 
an  expeditionary  force  of  Housas  and  West  Indian 
troops  without  our  strengthening  of  white  soldiers.  But 
the  journal  in  question  did  not  inform  its  readers  that  a 
whole  battalion  of  the  line,  now  on  its  way  from  India, 
was  to  have  been  stopped  at  Gibraltar  and  then  shipped 
straight  to  the  Gold  Coast  to  supply  this  very 
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trengthening.  Besides,  the  special  service  officers  who 
■were  to  go  with  Sir  Francis  Scott  were  each  to  take 
twenty-five  men  with  them,  which  would  have  brought 
the  British  contingent  to  a  strength  of  something  more 
than  1000  men.  Altogether  the  force  would  have 
amounted  to  nearly  3000  men.  Again,  some  papers 
took  exception  to  the  commander  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion.  Sir  Francis  Scott’s  name  was  not  known  to 
them,  and  accordingly  he  suffered  at  their  hands  ; 
but  Sir  Francis  Scott  has  done  similar  work  before, 
and  he  has  the  very  experience  needed  in  the  com¬ 
mander  of  such  an  expedition.  As  an  officer  of  the 
Black  Watch  he  went  to  Kumasi  with  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  in  1874,  and  he  knows  the  country  and  all  its 
requirements  intimately.  Again,  a  certain  evening 
paper  that  has  got  cordite  on  the  brain  attacked  Lord 
Wolseley  for  approving  of  that  powder,  and  more  than 
hinted  that  the  expeditionary  force  was  to  be  armed  with 
the  Martini-Henri  carbine,  instead  of  the  Lee-Metford, 
because  it  was  not  regarded  as  safe  to  use  cordite. 
But  the  truth  is  that  the  Martini-Henri  carbine  was 
selected  for  reasons  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
cordite.  First  of  all,  our  Housas  are  already  armed 
with  the  Martini-Henri  carbine.  We  could  not  instruct 
our  men  in  the  use  of  our  new  arm,  the  .303  magazine 
rifle,  in  time  for  the  advance  on  Kumasi.  Secondly, 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  from  a  military  point  of  view, 
to  have  only  one  kind  of  small-arm  ammunition. 
Thirdly,  the  Martini-Henry  carbine  is  handier  in 
dense  bush  and  forest  such  as  that  to  be  operated 
in  than  any  long  rifle.  Fourthly,  the  .303  rifle  would 
not  carry  the  long  Elcho  sword-bayonet,  which  was  found 
so  useful  in  1873-4  f°r  cutting  bush  in  order  to  erect 
shelters  at  night,  &c.  But  now  that  we  have  cleared  the 
planners  of  this  expedition  of  the  faults  attributed  to 
them  by  their  critics  in  the  Press,  we  need  only  add  that 
the  expedition  was  looked  upon  at  headquarters  as  a 
small  affair,  which  could  have  been  easily  and  certainly 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  before  the  rains  set 
in  in  March  ;  in  fact,  the  chief  difficulty  experienced  was 
that  of  commissariat.  In  order  to  obviate  this  it  was 
purposed  to  establish  a  camp  as  a  sort  of  base  at  the  Prah 
river,  which  is  about  half-way  between  the  Gold  Coast  and 
Kumasi.  The  Prah  would  have  had  to  be  bridged,  as  it 
was  bridged  in  1873-4,  and  the  bridge  would  have  had 
to  be  guarded  till  the  return  of  the  expedition.  A  quantity 
of  provisions  for  this  base  of  supplies  was  sent  out  last 
Saturday,  and  a  quantity  more  will  be  sent  out  to-day,  23 
November,  unless,  indeed,  as  we  hope  and  trust,  King 
Prempeh  will  prefer  to  pay  rather  than  fight. 

THE  BOURGEOIS  MINISTRY. 

D FARING  the  twenty-five  years  of  its  existence  the 
French  Republic  has  tried  some  thirty-five  different 
kinds  of  Ministries.  Its  experiments  have  covered  an 
extremely  wide  field.  There  have  been  Prime  Ministers 
who  avowedly  desired  a  monarchical  restoration,  and 
there  have  been  others  who  proclaimed  the  most 
thoroughgoing  sympathy  with  both  the  aims  and  acts 
,of  the  Revolution.  Between  the  Due  de  Broglie  at  the 
one  end  and  M.  Goblet  at  the  other,  one  may  find  in  the 
long  list  a  representative  of  almost  every  political  creed 
and  shade  of  partisan  feeling  which  has  been  developed 
in  France  during  our  generation.  The  idea  of  sacrificing 
everything  to  the  dream  of  la  revanche  and  the  notion 
of  quietly  bargaining  with  Bismarck  have  in  turn 
prevailed.  Cabinets  devoted  to  the  broadest  aspirations 
of  Colonial  expansion  have  been  succeeded  by  others 
which  resented  the  expenditure  of  a  franc-piece  on  any¬ 
thing  but  internal  improvements.  Enlightened  political 
economists  have  had  their  chance  in  power  as  well  as 
fanatical  protectionists,  and  Premiers  wTho  scowled  at 
the  bare  sight  of  a  cassock  have  alternated  with 
others  who  never  missed  a  mass.  In  an  experience  of 
such  comprehensive  variety,  it  might  be  thought  that 
the  possibilities  of  novelty  had  been  fairly  exhausted. 
Yet  M.  Bourgeois  and  his  colleagues  have  contrived  for 
nearly  a  month  now  to  maintain  a  Ministerial  position 
which  is  not  only  unprecedented,  but  which  it  had  never 
occurred  to  anybody  to  think  of  as  within  the  range  of 
■■the  practical. 

The  Bourgeois  Ministry  is  made  up  exclusively  from 
■  he  ranks  of  a  party  which,  on  a  strict  division,  musters 


something  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  votes  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  time-honoured  principle  of 
obtaining  a  majority  in  the  Chamber  by  dividing  the 
portfolios  among  the  leaders  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
Republican  groups  was  frankly  discarded  by  M.  Bour¬ 
geois.  With  what  seemed  at  the  outset  an  astonishing 
levity,  he  lightly  essayed  the  impossible,  and  met  the 
Chamber  with  a  Cabinet  confessedly  representing  only  a 
small  minority.  The  very  boldness  of  this  defiance  of 
natural  law  raised  a  smile.  There  is  still  a  sense  of 
paradox  among  French  politicians,  and  the  venture  of 
M.  Bourgeois  appealed  irresistibly  to  it.  Since  the 
power  to  ring  down  the  curtain  upon  his  performance  at 
any  moment  was  so  clearly  in  their  hands,  it  occurred 
to  the  majority  to  let  him  go  on  for  a  time,  at  least 
until  he  has  ceased  to  be  amusing.  There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  this  spirit  of  sportive  indifference, 
rather  than  any 'more  serious  motive,  which  dictated 
the  earlier  votes  of  confidence  that  M.  Bourgeois 
obtained  from  the  Chamber.  He  still  continues  to  com¬ 
mand  the  sanction  of  the  Chamber,  but  it  is  apparent 
that  the  sanction  which  was  at  first  granted  in  tolerance, 
has  now  come  to  be  granted  on  very  different  grounds. 
The  majority  may,  of  course,  assert  itself  any  day,  and 
bring  the  present  curious  political  situation  to  an  end, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  for  the  moment  the  Ministry  of 
the  minority  has  cowed  and  demoralized  its  opponents. 

This  unique  position  of  affairs  is  interesting,  in  itself. 

It  becomes  significant  as  well  if  we  examine  it  by  the 
light  of  history.  Nothing  comes  as  a  greater  surprise 
to  the  student  of  the  Revolutionary  upheaval  which  con¬ 
vulsed  France  a  century  ago,  than  the  discovery  that 
only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  French  people  bore  a 
part  in  the  disturbance,  or  ever  gave  it  countenance. 
The  more  recent  researches  into  the  documentary  records 
of  that  period  bring  this  fact  into  increasing  prominence. 
The  late  M.  Taine,  in  his  monumental  work  upon  the 
origins  of  contemporary  F ranee,  cites  some  extraordinary 
figures.  In  city  after  city  the  dominant  Jacobin  faction 
is  shown  in  the  average  to  have  constituted  about  a 
fifteenth  part  of  the  voting  population.  At  Troyes,  for 
example,  in  1792,  400  Jacobins  elected  their  candidate 
for  mayor,  although  there  were  7000  voters  on  the 
municipal  register.  In  Paris,  with  an  electorate  of 
160,000,  the  Jacobins  made  themselves  absolute  dictators 
of  the  city,  although  they  never  succeeded  in  mustering 
over  5000  voters  at  a  time.  The  whole  story  is  that  oi 
a  small  group  of  resolute  and  audacious  men  terrorizing 
a  whole  nation.  To  quote  Taine’s  words  :  “  They  form, 
in  this  disorganized,  inert  crowd,  a  band  that  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  push  its  way  like  an  iron  wedge  splitting  a 
log.”  Timid  and  time-serving  and  irresolute  citizens 
abstained  from  voting,  and  gave  a  free  hand  to  this 
aggressive  little  minority.  The  same  tactics  availed  to 
coerce  the  National  Assembly.  The  Mountain  began  as 
a  numerically  insignificant  fraction,  and  at  the  end  made 
itself  a  majority  only  by  destroying  those  that  were  in 
opposition. 

In  all  this  there  is  discernible  a  certain  likeness — vague 
and  modified,  no  doubt,  but  still  a  likeness  to  what 
is  occurring  now  in  France.  The  Radical  minority, 
having  grasped  the  reins  of  power  in  defiance  of  all  the 
rules  of  parliamentary  usage,  seem  to  rely  with  confi¬ 
dence  upon  their  ability  to  frighten  the  majority  into 
inaction,  if  not  actual  acquiescence.  What  they  lack  in 
numbers  they  make  up  in  energy  and  in  the  power  to 
create  the  impression  that  they  are  antagonists  who  will 
hesitate  at  no  atrocity  if  a  fight  is  forced  upon  them.  In 
their  very  first  official  acts  one  finds  a  striking  parallel 
to  the  first  steps  of  the  Jacobins  when  they  ,  gained 
ascendency  in  1792.  In  both  cases  the  earliest  impulse 
was  to  begin  ousting  reactionary  or  moderate  prefects 
and  other  officials  throughout  the  provinces  and  to 
instal  staunch  Radicals  in  their  place,  and  to  establish 
an  unfettered  civic  control  over  the  army  and  navy.  A 
genuine  talent  for  practical  politics  is  disclosed  by  the 
selection  of  these  departments  as  being  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance.  A  feeling  has  been  thereby  created  throughout 
the  country  that  they  have  a  Ministry  alive  to  the  necessity 
for  improved  vigilance  and  efficiencyin  public  administra¬ 
tion.  Scarcely  less  impressive  was  the  prompt  demon¬ 
stration  of  Ministerial  hostility  to  the  financier  in  politics. 
The  coup  of  M.  Christophle’s  compulsory  retirement 
rom  the  Credit  Fonder  Buttered  the  Paris  bourse,  but 
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it  did  a  great  deal  to  make  the  electorate  believe  that 

Wh  SPartan,  ^tegrity  were  to  prevail  hence¬ 

forth  1  here  was  also  an  active  show  of  practical 

RmS  aSi'n  *e  CaSe  °f  the  progressive  Death-duties 
11,  which  only  the  monarchists  and  most  conservative 
■Republicans  dared  vote  against,  and  the  Bill  to  disqualify 
directors  of  public  companies  for  parliamentary  service, 
vhich  is  being  pushed,  along  as  a  threatening  test  of 
parliamentary  courage  in  the  face  of  the  mob.  But  all 
this  busy  programme  could  be  crushed  in  an  hour  by  an 

VOte  m  the  Chamber.  Toward  the  close  oflast 
week  there  were  ominous  signs  that  the  majority  in  the 
Chamber  was  preparing  to  act.  Two-thirds  of  the 
"umber  of  Deputies  were  said  to  have  decided 
that  M.  Bourgeois  experiment  had  gone  far  enough. 
~.rh®n  Came  the  dramatic  disclosure  of  Arton’s  arrest 

Arton-crea-V°  reriVf  the  whole  Panama  scandal,  and  by 
Arton  s  aid  uncloak  and  punish  the  unnumbered  poli'- 

ticians  who  escaped  exposure  in  the  cautious  and 

j!  i^qairy  of  tw°  years  ago,  is  aimed  openly 
at  the  Moderate  Republicans  and  those  sittingP  still 

o^t  M  R  6  Rlght  -If  they  combine  to  throw 

u!  ,  BoarSe° s  n°W’  Jt  15  P°*nted  out  with  merci- 
J ess  logic  that  the  country  will  believe  they  did  it  to 
ward  off  the  peril  of  Arton’s  disclosures,  the  menace 
a  dissolution  and  a  prompt  appeal  to  the  con¬ 
stituencies  he  close  behind  this  argument. 

ARTON,  HERZ  AND  CO. 

THE  case  of  Aaron,  alias  Arton,  is  chiefly  interestino- 
as  an  illustration  of  the  immorality  and  the  pandering 
to  notoriety  conspicuous  in  modern  France.  A  lew  of 
vulgar  aspect  and  insignificant  character  has  been  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  political  or  at  least  high  melodramatic 
personage.  Bulgaria,  Holland,  Morocco  were  scoured 
for  him  during  long  years  with  studied  unsuccess,  private 
ad\ice  from  headquarters  always  assuring  him  twenty- 
four  hours  start  ;  Government  emissaries  obtained 

avelThZ  -ff  1 Vfnice>  and  ha^Ied  with  all  amenity 
overt  he  tariff  of  his  silence— they  even  photographed  him 

f  edmg  clouds  of  pigeons  in  the  Piazza  San  Marco.  Still 
the  parade  of  pursuit  continued  :  not  a  single  false  scent 
was  neglected.  The  man’s  very  mistress  was  put  to  the 
question;  everything  down  to  her  charcoal  stove  was 
ransacked  on  the  chance  of  old  cheque-books  being  found 
among  the  ‘  margotins  ”  ;  and  when  she  set  out  for 
Hong  Kong  with  an  entirely  new  love,  £260  was  spent 
in  telegraphic  descriptions,  that  the  unhappy  pair  might 
be  clapped  into  an  undeserved  prison  on  arrival.  The 
1  aris  1  ress,  in  venal  innocence,  pronounced  him  a 
prodigy  who  could  baffle  researchers  so  infinitely  fussy: 
rrGp  J'af ,  1  msaisissable  ”  ;  he  deserved  to  have  been 

created  by  Balzac ;  he  possessed  the  cap  of  Fortunatus. 

But  it  was  only  the  haze  of  distance  and  vague  mystery 
which  transfigured  him,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what 
he  public  verdict  will  be  when  this  hero  of  a  hundred 
hairbreadth  escapes  is  brought  home  to  trial  on  an 
unheroic  charge  of  common  fraud,  when  it  becomes 

tTftK  £  u  ™hereabouts  had  long  been  known,  and 
that  the  French  Government  had  only  to  stretch  out  its 
hand  and  take  him,  like  an  overripe  plum. 

That  is  really  the  most  serious  part  of  the  affair- 
previous  Governments  shrank  from  the  revelations 
which  Aaron  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  ;  the  present 
Government,  while  bidding  for  popularity  by  such  a 
theatrical  stroke  as  arresting  the  long-chased  quarry 
takes  very  good  care  first  to  draw  his  fangs.  The 
ngenuity  of  this  process  is  w-orth  dwelling  upon.  Such 
s  the  low  standard  of  political  morals  in  Europe  that 
;ven  glaring  frauds,  like  those  associated  with  the 
lame  of  1  anama,  are  tacitly  accepted  as  political  offences 
>ecause,  forsooth,  they  are  offences,  for  the  most  part’ 
ommitted  by  politicians.  And  the  epithet  political  is 
,eld  to  cover  all  manner  of  sins-in  an  Extradition  Court, 
his  fact  has  afforded  the  French  Government  a  pretext 
1  applying  for  extradition,  to  abandon  the  graver  charges 
ji.  concerned  Panama  and  prefer  only  those  of 
rdinary  fraud.  In  this  way  Aaron  was  divested  of 
ome  of  his  glamour  as  a  quasi-public  character,  while 
ie  Government  attained  the  particular  object  of  circum- 
:nbing  the  prosecution  within  safe  limits.  The  French 
W 's  that  an  extradited  prisoner  can  only  be  tried  for 
ie  offences  on  which  extradition  has  been  specifically 
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granted.  So  the  inconvenient  subject  is  now  absolutely 
closed,  unless  Aaron  himself  agrees  to  the  reopening 
t hereof.  And  as  it  may  be  made  worth  his  while,  by  a 
promise  of  mitigated  penalties  or  otherwise,  to  make  a 
clean  breast  of  all  he  know-s— of  more  than  he  knows, 
even,  like  another  Titus  Oates-he  will  remain  a  standing 
menace  to  disaffected  politicians.  The  old  game  of 
blackmail  is  evidently  about  to  be  played  anew  in  French 
politics,  and  if  Deputies  are  made  to  “sing,”  this  time  a 
ifferent  tune,  in  praise  of  Government,  the  process  or 

compulsion  is  none  the  less  odious  and  none  the  les-- 
severe. 

If,  however  the  negotiations  with  Aaron  as  instru- 
ment,  °r  with  the  Deputies  as  victims,  fail,  public 
curiosity,  if  not  public  spirit,  will  make  a  stand  for  the 
extradition  of  another  unseizable.  The  French  must 
keep  their  Aaron,  but  they  must  not  lose  Herz.  Far 
more  than  Charles  II.,  this  individual  owes  apologies  for 
being  so  long  a-dying.  Nor  does  the  fact  of  bein°-  a 
chronic  monbund  afford  any  bar  to  the  execution  of 
warrants  hitherto  admitted  in  law.  Had  the  French 
Governments  been  serious,  they  could  have  exacted  the 
extradition  of  this  perennial  patient  long  ago,  but  his 
revelations  were  probably  as  much  dreaded  as  those  of 

ifar0a-m  N,°W’  hovveyer’  that  the  one  has  been  taken,, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  other  should  be  left.  If  the 
French  are  ever  again  to  establish  a  claim  to  self- 
respect,  they  must  not  shrink  from  sending  all  their 
dirty  linen  to  the  public  laundress,  and  if  we  desire  to 
rebut  the  repeated  charge  of  conspiring  to  defeat  the 
ends  of  justice,  we  must  build  golden  bridges  for  a  guest 
who  has  so  long  outstayed  his  welcome. 

THE  ASHANTI  EXPEDITION. 

COME  of  us  feel  an  odd  sensation  on  reading  the 

-  dh!oy„“  r;  .“ The  Ash.,,.; 


Fxrwlblrhn  »  a  u  r'T  &  ,fu:>  ,ueauea  the  Ashanti 
Expedition,  and  hearing  the  nightly  chatter  on  the 

ame  theme.  It  is  all  so  like  our  experience  of  twenty- 

t  tree  years  ago.  But  the  new  generation  of  soldiers 

going  out  wi"  find  a  very  different  state  of  things  on 

Castlein  .K''  f""  ^°'Se,?y  reacI,ed  C«pe  Coast' 
Castle  in  1872  he  found  a  panic  raging  there— with  excel¬ 
lent  reason,  too,  for  the  enemy  lay  in  force  at  Moumnon 
scarcely  eight  miles  from  his  headquarters.  Forty  the  ' 
sand  warriors  were  encamped  there,  according  V  the 

b  ir/rf  r h? couid  &et-  Their  ^rUms  couid 

be  heard  at  Napoleon  redoubt,  five  miles  away  Sir 
Garnet  s  first  operation  was  to  drive  them  from  Elmina 
a  town  scarcely  second  to  Cape  Coast  Castle,  distant  L 
pleasant  morning  s  walk  along  the  shore.  In  fact  when 
he  landed,  and  for  weeks  afterwards,  Ashantis’  were 
verywhere  almost.  It  was  necessary  to  push  them 
backwards,  with  some  fighting  and  much  perilous 
adventure,  day  by  day,  to  the  point  where  our  successors 
w.l  perhaps  find  them-on  the  other  side  the  Prah^ 
ut  this  is  not  all  the  difference  of  circumstances— far 
from  it.  .  Does  the  public  remember  that  we  took  out  a 
railway  in  1872,  and  a  traction-engine  ?  Lord  Wolselev 
saicl  to  me,  “Of  the  scores  of  people  I  questioned  at 
t  me,  there  was  not  one  who  represented  the  interior  o' 
the  country  to  be  other  than  a  level,  over  which  a  nil 
road  could  be  laid  with  ease.  I  find  it  so  broken  and  hill" 
that  nobody  besides  Major  Home  will  believe  it  possible 

CoomaLeV“  rtf  °"<=  stage  fowarjs 

j-  ,  r  ’  ^  ie  utter  ignorance  of  persons  who  have 

no  l°7ears  uP°n  the  c°ast  about  the  interior  could 
not  be  shown  more  strongly.  The  rail  wav 

disembarked,  the  traction-engine  made  a  smgle  move- 
ment  of  a  hundred  yards  and  paused  for  good'. 

1  i  <L*figrhtlI?,gr  of  this  expedition,  and,  probably  it* 
hardship5  w,n  begin  at  the  Prah;  ,  ;mP  not 

qualified  than  anybody  else  to  judge  whether  the  King 

andCff°tbaSSie  7  ,  Stand  t0  his  ^uns-  But  if  be  should 
and  if  the  people  keep  something  of  their  former  spirit 

there  W1„  be  sharp  work.  With  the  absurd  old  S- 

k  ins,  and  the  absurd  manner  of  using  them  then 

held  the’  thc  Ashantis  W!10  °PP°sed  us  at  the  Amoafu) 
held  their  own  so  stoutly  that  Sir  Archibald  Alison 

CHmead”heit  ^  "eVCr  See'-  3  fierCer  fire  in  India  or  thc 
Crimea.  It  was  comparatively  harmless,  because  the 

Ashantis,  for  the  most  part,  lay  down,  with  powder  and 

shigsloose  beside  them  ;  shovelled  them  in  by  handfuls 

and  blazed  away  with  gun  at  arm’s  length.  '  Such  was. 
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their  custom.  But  a  good  many  climbed  trees,  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  every  Englishman  wounded  was 
hit  bv  them.  When  the  centre  of  their  line  had 
been  'pierced  there  was  no  panic  whatever.  After 
three  hours — nearly  four — of  incessant  fighting,  the 
Highland  pipes  struck  up  in  Amoaful  ;  but  for  three 
hours  longer  the  Naval  Brigade  and  Wood’s  Regiment 
were  stubbornly  resisted  on  the  left  flank.  When  they 
also  broke  through,  the  enemy  did  not  run.  On  the 
contrary,  they  marched  back  along  our  right  flank,  by 
paths  cut  for  the  purpose,  no  donbt,  and  in  the  evening 
or  next  day  attacked  every  post  in  our  rear;  very  nearly 
capturing  Foomamah,  where  a  number  of  wounded 
and  sick  had  to  turn  out  and  help  the  garrison.  Savages 
do  not  make  such  a  desperate  resistance  as  this  a 
second  time.  But  two  days  afterwards  the  Ashantis 
stood  again  at  Adahsu  from  7  a.m.  to  2  p.m.,  trying 
both  flanks  and  actually  crossing  the  road,  in  strong 
force  behind  us.  In  estimating  the  “  combative  value 
of  our  new-old  enemy,  these  reminiscences  are  useful  ; 
for  if  it  be  urged  that,  after  all,  the  bush  and 
the  climate  were  our  most  serious  antagonists,  they 
remain  the  same  after  twenty-two  years,  whilst  the 
armament  of  Ashanti,  at  least,  has  improved  It  is 
understood  that  the  king  has  a  sufficiency  of  breech¬ 
loaders  for  his  diminished  force,  and  long  ago  it  was 
believed  at  Cape  Coast  that  two  French  deserters  and  one 
British  Housa  were  instructing  the  warriors  at  Coomassie. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  the  confederacy,  of  which 
Ashanti  was  master,  has  dissolved.  In  the  camp  which 
threatened  Cape  Coast  Castle  when  Sir  Garnet  arrived 
at  Elmina,  and  scattered  in  the  neighbourhood,  there 
were  said  to  be  40,000  men,  besides  slaves,  &c.  Ot 
these  the  kings  of  Mampon,  Bequoi,  and  Inkoranza 
contributed  not  less  than  32,000.  With  Amanquattia, 
commander-in-chief,  were  the  kings  of  Admutin  and 
Ajunta.  The  most  powerful  member  of  the  confederacy. 
King  Gaman,  was  not  represented,  nor  the  King  of 
Denkera.  The  two  latter  and  Bequoi  revolted  in¬ 
stantly,  and  all  the  others  soon  after..  Some  of  them 
appear  to  have  been  re-conquered,  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
indeed  whether  they  could  be  trusted  to  meet  the  British 
ao-ain.  Gaman  certainly  remains  not  only  independent, 
but  actually  hostile  ;  he  would  probably  assist  us  even 

without  invitation.  . 

I  saw  few  Ashantis  excepting  prisoners,  and  they 
were  little  better  than  animated  skeletons  mostly.  But 
their  composure  and  their  conscious  superiority  to  all  the 
other  blacks,  Housas  included,  struck  everyone.  When 
our  troops  formed  up  on  the  market  square  ot 
Coomassie  in  the  gloaming  and  gave  three  cheers  for 
the  Oueen,  a  dense  throng  of  townspeople  looked  on 
with  interest  by  no  means  unfriendly.  I  offered  one  o 
them  a  pail  and  showed  him  sixpence;  quickly  he  ran 
off  and  brought  it  full  of  deliciously  cool  water.  Others 
did  the  same.  But  an  hour  afterwards  some  camp 
followers  set  the  royal  quarter  ablaze,  and  the  townspeople 
fled  in  alarm  ;  not  a  soul  remained  to  tell  where  that 
sweet  water  could  be  found,  and  we  had  to  drink  from 
a  foul  swamp.  Thus  the  only  chance  of  observing  a 
number  of  Ashantis  was  lost,  for  every  village  upon  the 
line  of  march  had  been  abandoned.  .  But  they  are 
certainly  a  handsome  race,  and  more  intelligent  than 
the  Fanti  or  any  other  represented  in  our  expedition. 
Grave  Mr.  Kuehne,  one  of  the  rescued  missionaries, 
described  the  beauty  of  the  women  in  the  upper  ranks 
with  warmth.  We  had  no  difficulty  in  believing  him.  1  he 
two  gallant  young  nobles  who  stepped  out  from  the  bush 
and  fired  at  Sir  Garnet  point-blank,  were  not  darker 
than  Neapolitans,  with  features  very  nearly  European. 
Doubtless  the  genealogy  of  the  Ashantis  has  been  ma  e 
out,  so  far  as  language  betrays  it.  By  that  test  they  are 
intimately  related  to  the  Fantis,  but  in  colour,  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  appearance  the  distinction  is  great.  But  we 
know  that  a  conquering  people,  used  to  rule,  oppress, 
and  scorn  its  neighbours  from  generation  to  generation, 
will  acquire  a  certain  force  of  character  which  does  not 
belong  to  its  kinsfolk.  The  Ashantis  had  played  that 
role  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  until  1873.  ihey 
had  defeated  British  officials,  if  not  British  troops,  again 
and  ao-ain.  The  skull  of  Sir  Charles  McCarthy,  Governor 
of  the&Gold  Coast,  decorated  one  of  the  royal  drums  ;  we 
found  a  vacant  place  among  the  trophies  thus  suspended 
from  which  doubtless  it  had  been  removed.  Less  than 


ten  years  before,  in  1863,  the  Ashantis  had  harried  our 
colony  and  retired  at  their  ease  with  the  spoil,  followed 
after  some  months  by  a  West  Indian  Regiment,  detach¬ 
ments  of  two  others  and  the  Gold  Coast  Artillery,  1600 
soldiers  in  all.  For  six  months  these  devoted  men  lay 
at  Prahsu  ;  less  than  half  of  them  returned.  No  wonder 
the  Ashantis  thought  themselves  invincible.  They  have 
never  suffered  a  grave  defeat,  save  the  memorable  day 
of  Cormantin,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  and 
that  was  terribly  avenged. 

During  the  march  back  I  had  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  observe  an  Ashanti  prince  at  leisure.  He  had  been 

.  r  _ „  1  « r*  f  hfAiirrh  a 


tO  UUhClVC  CXi  1  l  vonuw..  r -  ,  .  ,  1  _ 

captured  removing  arms  from  the.  palace  ,  through  a 
window,  handing  them  to  a  “  captain  outside,  and  for 
some  reason  it  was  thought  judicious  to  carry  both  away 
with  us.  Prince  Bosomnogo  was  really  a  fine  gentleman 

_ I  mean  that  he  was  not  only  good-looking,  intelligent, 

and  well-mannered,  but,  besides  all  this,  had  the  air  of 
good  society,  as  recognized  in  Europe.  One  detail 
struck  me  much.  He  wore  a  toga  of  native  cotton,  dyed 
in  a  charming  pattern,  and  always  gracefully  draped- 
a  costume  in  fact  as  elegant  as  could  be— and  it 
invariably  looked  clean  at  the  end  of  the  day  s  marc  > 
when  we  were  splashed  and  muddy  to  the  waist.  The 
ease  and  polished  courtesy  with  which  this,  personage 
o-reeted  any  officer  who  stopped  to  look  at  him  was  an 
abiding  wonder— irritating  too  for  the  honest  Marine 
who  held  him,  rather  like  a  dog,  by  a  cord.  I  saw. that 
o-ood  fellow  twitch  the  string  sharply  on  such  occasions, 
to  teach  the  nigger  prince  his  place.  This  indignity 
alone  ruffled  his  temper.  He  said  to  M.  Bonnat,  oae 
of  the  captives  released,  “  See  me,  a  prince,  of  Ashanti, 
tied  like  a  slave  and  led  by  a  common  white  man  It 
is  infamous!”  M.  Bonnat  assured  me  that  the 
finished  manners  of  our  prisoner  were  not  at  all  excep¬ 
tional  at  the  Ashanti  court.  And  the  king  himself, 
Koffi  Ivalcali,  was  the  finest  gentleman  among  them  all, 
though  short,  scarred  with  smallpox,  and  black.  Nobles 
are  almost  all  fair.  Once  I  asked  Mr.  Kuehne  how  we 
should  recognize  the  king  if  he  were  taken  prisoner. 

“  Oh  ”  Mr.  Kuehne  answered,  “  your  soldiers  will  know 

him  for  a  king!  He  looks  it  every  inch.” 

The  immense  superiority  of  the  Ashanti  above  all 
other  West  Coast  natives  whom  I  have  observed  is 
shown  in  his  house.  At  the  first  village  across  the 
Prah,  inhabited  only  by  peasants,  without  a  chief  s 
dwelling,  we  found  comfort  and  even  elegance  of  its 
poor  sort.  The  walls  were  solidly  built  of  wattle,  tbicbly 
covered  inside  and  out  with  clay,  which  again  had  a 
coating  of  stucco  or  chunam.  The  flooring  was  raised 
two  feet  above  the  ground,  smoothed,  stuccoed,  and 
painted  red;  the  outer  walls  also  are  painted  and 
adorned  with  rude  devices.  These  dwellings  of  poor 
villagers  are  surprising  enough  to  one  who  ^comes 
from  Fantiland.  At  Quisa  we  saw  the  first  man¬ 
sion,”  quite  a  small  one  ;  but  it  became  the  t°Pm  0 
the  day  instantly.  “Arabian”  were  the  stories  that 
passed  to  rear,  but  the  reality  proved  to  be.  not  a  little 
astonishing.  The  outside  walls,  covered  with  ornament 
in  bold  relief,  and  painted  red  to  six  or  eight  feet,  above 
the  earth,  contained  several  small  quadrangles  ,  in  each 
face  of  these  was  an  alcove,  just  like  the  box  of  a  theatre, 
raised  two  feet  or  more  above  the  soil.  A  wooden  pillar 
gaily  painted  in  arabesques  divided  the  larger  alcoves 
All  was  neat  and  clean  as  could.be  desired  and  really 
pretty.  The  houses  in  Coomassie  followed  this  same 
model,  but  they  always  had  a  large  alcove  in  the  outer 
wall  to  command  a  view  of  the  street.  Uncommon  y 
bright  and  cheerful  the  leading  thoroughfares. must  have 
looked  upon  a  gala  occasion,  with  the  multitude  upon 

the  ground  beneath  and  each  of  these  boxes,  the  height 
of  a  man  above  the  street,  filled  with  noble  savages  in 
their  best.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  observe  tha 
such  occasions  were  always  associated  with  murder. 
Sometimes  the  procession  of  a  conquering  genera1,  went 
by,  as  the  missionaries  described  it,  with  the  spoi  , 
enemies’  heads,  and  the  captives  displayed,  1 ‘^^only 
triumph  pour  rire,  without  any  sacrifice  ;  but :  1  was  on  y 
delayed.  The  strongest  memory  of  all  that  lingers 
my  mind  is  the  awful  stench  in  the  market-place, 
twittering  wail  of  the  kites  which  swept  to  and  fro  above 
“the  place  of  death”  near  by,  and  the  specta. 

the  hill  of  rotting  corpses— beheld  there  by  tbos 

had  nerve  to  approach.  Frederick  B 
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LABOUR  AND  THE  LAW. 

HERE  is  no  longer  room  for  doubt  that  the  Belfast 
strike,  so  far  from  being,  as  some  would  have  it, 
a  mere  local  squabble  about  a  halfpenny  an  hour,  was 
in  reality,  as  we  said  some  weeks  ago,  the  first  meeting 
of  opposing  forces  in  a  labour  struggle  which  may  before 
long  have  surprising  and  even  tragic  developments.  The 
action  of  the  Clyde  masters  in  support  of  Belfast,  followed 
as  it  has  been,  during  the  present  week,  by  indications  of  a 
similar  move  on  the  part  of  the  employers  on  the  North- 
East  Coast  of  England,  shows  that  the  master-builders  in 
one  of  our  greatest  industries,  imitating  the  example  of 
the  Shipping  Federation, havedecided, rightly  orwrongly, 
that  if  they  are  to  continue  to  exist  in  face  of  demands  on 
the  part  of  their  workmen  which  they  believe  to  be  ruin¬ 
ous,  they  must  meet  combination  by  combination  ;  that 
United  Capitalmustenter  the  field  against  LTnited  Labour. 
Since  the  “sympathetic  strike  ”  mania  of  1889  90  this 
has  been  inevitable,  and  the  more  far-sighted  masters 
have  been  preparing  for  it.  It  is  a  matter  in  which 
political  parties  and  governments  must  pursue  a  perfectly 
neutral  and  “  hands-off”  policy.  We  see  that  some  of  our 
friends  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  lecture  the  masters 
on  the  ground  that  because  the  “sympathetic”  move¬ 
ment  was  condemned  at  the  outset  and  its  dangers 
recognized,  therefore  all  good  citizens  are  bound  to 
condemn  this  secondary  and  consequential  development. 
It  might  have  occurred  to  the  critics  that  when  we 
condemned  the  1889  craze  it  was  precisely  because  we 
foresaw  its  inevitable  result,  and  in  the  interests  of  the 
men  themselves  they  were  warned  that  they  were 
clumsily  handling  a  two-edged  weapon.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  w*e  are  glad  to  see,  has  profited  by  his 
work  on  the  Labour  Commission  so  far  as  to  have  got 
a  clear  grasp  of  this  point,  and  in  his  speech  at  the 
Sheffield  Cutlers’  Feast  he  drew  attention  to  “  these 
great  organizations  of  employers  and  employed  ”  as  a 
new  feature  in  the  question,  and  hinted  that  in  his  view 
the  time  had  come  when  these  “  voluntary  associations 
utterly  outside  the  law  ”  should  be  legalized  and  placed 
on  a  footing  more  becoming  to  their  power  and  their 
responsibility. 

In  emphasizing  this  part  of  the  question  which,  charac¬ 
teristically  enough,  has  been  totally  ignored  by  most  of 
our  writers  and  speakers,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  had 
doubtless  in  his  mind  the  position  which  trade-unions, 
alike  of  masters  and  of  men,  have  within  the  last  ten 
years  acquired  in  France  ;  and  although  he  was  speak¬ 
ing,  as  he  cautiously  said,  as  Chairman  of  the  Labour 
Commission,  and  not  as  a  Cabinet  Minister,  his  hint  at 
similar  legislation  in  England  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of.  France  in  this  matter  has  given  a  lead  not  only  to 
the  Continent  but  to  England  and  America,  and  it  may 
be  well,  in  view  of  such  legislation,  to  have  a  clear  idea 
of  what  was  done  in  France  in  1884  and  what  have  been 
its  results.  The  other  European  countries  hardly  count, 
for  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  the  freedom  of  labour 
is  a  very  modern  idea,  and  such  societies  as  exist  are  in 
general  of  a  semi-political  or  revolutionary  kind,  and  so 
are  liable  at  any  moment  to  summary  suppression  by  the 
executive  power.  In  Germany  the  “  Gewerkschaften  ” 
were  dissolved  under  the  Socialist  Law  in  1878,  and 
although  there  is  at  Hamburg  a  “  Generalkommission 
der  Gewerkschaften  Deutschlands,”  with  an  affiliated 
membership,  on  paper,  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  it  may 
be  safely  accepted  that,  for  present  purposes,  nothing  is 
to  be  learnt  from  this  or  any  other  organization  outside 
France. 

The  old  French  “Corporations,”  which  had  long 
survived  any  usefulness  they  ever  had,  came  to  grief 
in  the  Revolution,  and  by  a  Decree  of  1791  it  was  declared 
unconstitutional  and  an  infringement  of  the  Declaration 
of  the  Rights  of  Man  for  “  citizens  of  the  same  estate  or 
profession  ”  to  deliberate  or  to  form  rules  for  their  “  pre¬ 
tended  common  interests,”  or  to  “establish  amongst 
themselves  an  agreement  as  to  the  price  of  their  labour.” 
This  curious  attitude  on  the  part  of  a  revolutionary 
body  which  would  now  be  regarded  as  ultra-Con- 
servative,  was  maintained  throughout  and  was  finally 
crystallized  in  the  famous  articles  414  and  415  of  the 
Code  Penal  in  1810.  These  declared  illegal  any  coalition 
tending,  on  the  one  hand,  unjustly  to  force  down  wages, 
or,  on  the  othy,  to  bring  about  a  simultaneous  stoppage 


of  work.  This  remained  practically  the  law  till  1859* 
when  “  coalitions  ”  whether  of  masters  or  of  men  were 
legalized,  so  long  as  they  were  not  accompanied 
by  “violence,  voies-de-fait,  menaces,  ou  manoeuvres 
frauduleuses.”  But  all  these  things  were  still  governed 
by  Article  416  of  the  Code  Penal,  which  forbade  masters 
and  men  alike  from  doing  anything  which,  “by  a  con¬ 
certed  plan,”  should  interfere  with  “  the  free  exercise  of 
industry  or  labour.”  This  is  the  clause  under  which  the 
French  labour  syndicates,  although  tolerated,  were 
virtually  illegal  until  it  was  definitely  repealed  by  the  Act 
of  1884. 

The  “  Loi  Relative  aux  Syndicats  Professionels  ”  came 
into  force  on  21  March,  1884,  and  under  it,  for  the  first 
time  in  France,  it  ceases  to  be  illegal,  either  on  the  part 
of  workmen  or  of  masters,  to  organize  concerted 
action  for  a  strike  or  a  lock-out,  and  workmen  are 
allowed  to  carry  out  their  system  of  fines,  warnings, 
interdictions  and  proscriptions  of  particular  workshops, 
so  long  always  as  they  abstain  from  violence.  Under 
this  law  “syndicates”  of  all  sorts  have  spread  rapidly, 
although,  oddly  enough,  they  appear  to  have  been  more 
freely  taken  advantage  of  by  the  masters  than  by  the 
men.  By  the  last  return  there  were,  in  1894,  2178 
“  Syndicats  Ouvriers,”  with  a  membership  of  about  half 
a  million,  and  1518  “Syndicats  Patronaux,”  with  over 
100,000  adherents.  There  were,  in  addition,  about  a 
thousand  “Syndicats  Agricoles,”  which,  it  maybe  ex¬ 
plained,  have  no  resemblance  to  our  Agricultural 
Labourers’  Unions,  but  are  agricultural  co-operative 
societies  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  Mr.  Horace 
Plunkett  has  been  busily  establishing  in  Ireland.  So  far 
as  it  deals  with  the  labour  question,  the  law  has  not 
quite  succeeded  in  giving  satisfaction  to  either  party 
interested,  and  in  1886  the  Chamber  adopted,  in  the 
interests  of  the  workmen,  a  further  article  giving  a  very 
elaborate  definition  of  an  “  infringement  of  the  free 
exercise  of  labour.”  This  included  threats  of  loss  of 
employment  or  of  deprivation  of  work,  “  refus  motivd” 
to  employ  workmen,  the  dismissal  of  workmen  “A 
raison  de  leur  qualite  de  syndiquds,”  violence,  gifts,  and 
offers  or  promises  of  work.  The  Senate,  however,  have 
twice  rejected  this  clause,  and  although  the  Ministry  of 
1891  made  another  attempt  in  the  same  direction,  and  in 
the  interests  of  the  labour  vote,  there  is  little  likelihood 
of  the  law  being  altered. 

But  from  the  English  point  of  view  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  part  of  the  law  is  contained  in  the  half-dozen  words 
which  empower  the  syndicates  of  masters  or  of  men 
“  d’ester  en  justice.”  The  granting  of  the  right  to  sue 
and  be  sued  has  involved  some  consequences  which, 
perhaps,  were  not  altogether  expected,  and  while  it 
would  in  this  country  be,  on  the  w'hole,  in  favour 
of  the  great  trade-unions,  it  would  have  its  drawbacks. 
To  give  one  instance  from  the  French  reports.  The 
Cour  de  Cassation  has  held  that  threats  of  a  strike  cease 
to  be  legal  when  they  are  intended  simply  to  lead  to  the 
expulsion  of  a  workman  who  either  refuses  to  join  a 
syndicate  or  who,  having  joined,  has  given  up  his  mem¬ 
bership.  This  has  been  carried  to  its  logical  consequence, 
for  in  France,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  English  lawyers, 
the  law  is  logical,  and  in  March  of  last  year  the  Cour 
d’Appel  of  Lyon  awarded  a  workman  500  francs  damages 
against  a  syndicate  which  had,  by  threat  of  causing  a 
strike,  coerced  one  employer  to  dismiss  a  workman  who 
had  refused  to  obey  the  rules  of  the  syndicate.  This 
case  of  Obcrld,  the  crystal-cutter  of  Oullins,  may  become 
classical,  for  if  our  “  free  labourers  ”  under  the  new 
“  legal  ”  system  began  to  County  Court  the  trade-unions 
in  every  case  in  which  they  were  driven  from  work,  the 
unionists  might  before  long  rue  the  day  they  acquired  the 
“  droit  d’ester  en  justice.”  A  Barrister. 


'THUS  volume  contains  a  selection  of  jottings  from 

1  those  numerous  pocket-books  in  which  Coleridge 
habitually  set  down  his  fugitive  ideas  and  sensations. 
The  aim  which  guided  the  editor  in  his  choice  was  “to 
present  in  a  compendious  shape  a  collection  of  unpub¬ 
lished  aphorisms  and  sentences,  and  at  the  same  time  to 

*  "  Anima  Poetse."  From  the  unpublished  notebooks  of  SamtuI  Taylor 
Coleridge.  Edited  by  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge.  Condon :  William 
Ileincmann.  1895. 
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enable  the  reader  to  form  some  estimate  of  those  strange 
self-communings  to  which  Coleridge  devoted  so  much  of 
his  intellectual  energies,  and  by  means  of  which  he  hoped 
to  pass  through  the  mists  and  shadows  of  words  and 
thoughts  to  a  steadier  contemplation,  to  the  apprehen¬ 
sion,  if  not  the  comprehension,  of  Truth  and  Being.” 
Mr.  Coleridge,  we  think,  has  made  his  selection 
judiciously  and  with  a  moderation  which  deserves  credit 
in  days  when  it  is  the  mode  to  publish  dull  trivialities 
concerning  the  lives  of  persons  far  less  distinguished 
than  Coleridge  and  print  their  most  worthless  letters. 
He  seems  to  see  that,  if  a  man  of  genius  like  Coleridge 
happened  to  write  down  “  two  and  two  make  four  ”  in  a 
notebook,  the  entry  could  be  of  no  possible  interest  to 
any  rational  person.  The  grovelling  reverence  which 
would  move  heaven  and  earth  to  find  out  that  on  some 
particular  date  Coleridge  remarked  that  it  was  a  cold 
day,  or  asked  Dorothy  Wordsworth  for  a  second  cup  of 
tea,  is  well  described  as  superstition  by  Coleridge  himself 
in  a  passage  in  this  volume.  It  “degrades  the  sacred 
feeling”  (of  reverence),  he  says,  “and  is  to  it  what 
stupid  superstition  is  to  enthusiastic  religion,  when  a 
man  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  see  a  great  man’s  shin-bone 
found  mouldered  in  his  coffin  ”  (p.  73).  It  is  silly  and 
fruitless  to  publish  stale  aphorisms,  frigid  or  obvious 
comparisons,  simply  because  Coleridge  in  some  of  his 
frailer  moments  committed  them  to  writing.  Few 
such  appear  here,  but  we  have  to  deplore  a  few.  For 
example  : 

“  Love  transforms  the  soul  into  a  conformity  with  the 
object  loved”  (p.  2). 

“  Disappointed  love  not  uncommonly  causes  misogyny, 
even  as  extreme  thirst  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
hydrophobia”  ( ib .). 

“  Poetry  which  excites  us  to  artificial  feelings  makes 
us  callous  to  real  ones  ”  (p.  5). 

“  Heaven  preserve  me  from  thejmodern  epidemic  of  a 
proud  ignorance  !”  (p.  210). 

These  belong  to  that  class  of  novel  and  acute  observa¬ 
tions  which  her  friends  record  in  the  birthday  book  of  a 
schoolgirl. 

One  or  two  other  remarks  in  regard  to  the  editor’s 
work,  which  on  the  whole  has  been  well  done,  we  may 
make  at  once.  Page  179  is  disfigured  by  the  atrocious 
accentuation  of  some  of  the  Greek  words.  On  page  22, 
perhaps,  we  could  hardly  expect  the  editor  to  know — if 
he  knew,  he  might  well  have  extended  his  bracketed 
observation  to  note  it — that  the  words  solitudo  mera 
used  by  Coleridge  come  from  an  old  Latin  poet,  quoted 
in  a  letter  of  Cicero  to  Atticus  (i.  18,  littus  atque  aer  et 
solitudo  ?nera ,  a  cretic  verse).  We  have  some  doubts 
as  to  whether  Mr.  Coleridge  has  always  understood  the 
meaning  of  what  he  prints.  In  one  case  we  feel  almost 
certain  that  he  has  missed  the  point  and  given  us  an 
erroneous  text.  On  page  201,  in  what  is  for  the  anima 
philosophi  one  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in  the 
book,  we  read  as  follows  : 

“  From  what  reasons  do  I  believe  in  continuous  and 
ever-continuable  consciousness?  From  conscience! 
Not  for  myself,  but  for  my  conscience,  that  is,  my 
affections  and  duties  towards  others,  I  should  have  no 
self,  for  self  is  definition,  but  all  boundary  implies  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  is  knowable  only  by  neighbourhood  or 
relations.” 

We  venture  to  think  that  this  is  nonsense.  What 
meaning  are  we  to  attribute  to  the  words  “  I  should 
have  no  self”?  The  sentences  immediately  following 
do  not  bear  on  the  point  ;  they  deal  with  the  silence  of 
the  understanding  as  to  the  problem  of  immortality,  and 
criticize  the  possibility  of  proof  from  miracles.  But 
towards  the  end  of  the  passage  Coleridge  returns  to  the 
point  from  which  he  started  (page  303)  : 

“  And  now,  that  I  am  alone  and  utterly  hopeless  for 
myself ,  yet  still  I  love — and  more  strongly  than  ever  feel 
that  conscience  or  the  duty  of  love  is  the  proof  of 
continuing,  as  it  is  the  cause  and  condition  of  existing 
-consciousness.” 

The  words  which  we  have  italicized  give  us  the  clue 
to  the  former  sentence  which,  as  printed  by  the  editor,  is 
unmeaning.  We  have  only  to  read  : 

“Not  for  myself!  But  for  my  conscience,  that  is, 
my  affections  and  duties  towards  others,  I  should  have 
no  self — for  self  is  definition,”  See. 

“  But  for  ”  means  “  were  it  not  for  ”  ;  and  it  will  be 


observed  that  both  “  should  ”  and  the  conjunction  “  for  ” 
have  now  a  clear  and  definite  meaning. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  interest  of  the  book,  as  of  all  such 
Coleridgiana,  is  in  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  union 
of  the  poetical  with  the  philosophical  temperament. 
The  old  quarrel,  noticed  by  Plato,  between  Philosophy 
and  Poetry  has  no  more  curious  illustration  than  in  the 
soul  of  Coleridge.  It  has  often  struck  us  as  a  most 
fortunate  dispensation  for  posterity  that  he  was  a  man 
of  weak  will.  Had  his  will  been  strong,  he  would  have 
rounded  off  his  life  by  a  philosophical  magnum  opus  ;  he 
would  have  been  far  happier  himself ;  but  such  a  per¬ 
severing  strenuousness  in  devotion  to  metaphysics  might 
have  deprived  us  of  the  “Ancient  Mariner.”  That  rich 
delicate  dreaminess  (which  has  been  happily  touched  on 
by  Pater)  hardly  belongs  to  the  conditions  of  such  a 
sustained  effort  of  abstract  thought  as  could  have 
produced  the  synthetical  system  which  Coleridge  might 
have  aspired  to  create.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in 
the  pieces  which  reveal  at  its  intensest  his  unique  poetic 
power  in  creating  a  world  which  belongs  neither 
to  earth  nor  heaven — the  “Ancient  Mariner”  and 
“  Christabel  ” — he  has  so  completely  divested  himself  of 
the  philosopher.  Wordsworth,  we  hold,  just  missed 
perfection  in  his  “  Intimations  ”  by  philosophizing  a 
little  too  much. 

The  greater  part  of  this  volume  displays  the  anima 
philosophi  rather  than  the  ani?na  poetce  ;  containing  dis¬ 
connected  applications  of  “the  synthesis  of  opposites” 
(which  Coleridge  loved  to  connect  with  the  proverb 
“extremes  meet”)  to  this  and  that  ;  analogies  between 
mental  and  natural  phenomena,  and  so  forth.  Some¬ 
times  we  are  not  quite  sure  whether  he  is  at  the 
transcendental  or  the  merely  psychological  point  of  view, 
as  in  his  “important  suggestion  ”  (p.  226)  that  “the 
law  of  association  begins  in  common  causality.  How 
continued  but  by  a  causative  power  of  the  soul?  What 
a  proof  of  causatio?i  and  power  from  the  very  law  of 
mind,  and  cluster  of  facts  adduced  by  Hume  to  over¬ 
throw  it!”  Is  this  the  same  as  Kant’s  Category  of 
Cause  ?  But  throughout  all  these  speculations  and 
abstract  subtleties  there  comes  at  intervals,  as  in  hours 
of  leisure,  the  poet,  the  aesthete  ;  lingering  over  an 
orange-blossom,  catching  a  hint  for  “Christabel,” 
coining  a  phrase  like  hracteata  felicitas ,  sensitive  to  the 
peculiar  virtue  of  the  word  “  eloign,”  watching  the  sun 
at  evening,  who 

“  holds  up  her  fingers  of  both  hands  before  her  face 
that  mortals  may  have  one  steady  gaze — her  transparent 
crimson  fingers  as  when  a  lovely  woman  looks  at  the 
fire  through  her  slender  palms 

most  often  watching  the  phases  of  the  moon.  Mr. 
Stopford  Brooke,  in  his  brilliant  appreciation  in  the 
“Golden  Book  of  Coleridge,”  has  observed  that  Cole¬ 
ridge,  above  all  others,  is  the  poet  of  the  moon.  The 
observation,  suggested  by  his  poetry,  is  borne  out  in 
the  volume  before  us,  which  shows  us  how  great  an 
attraction  the  moon  and  her  “amber”  light  had  for 
Coleridge — partly  perhaps  through  a  certain  mysterious¬ 
ness  in  her  weird  effects,  which  forms  the  motive  of 
Rossetti’s  sonnet  “  A  Match  with  the  Moon.”  We  may 
refer  to  p.  171  (also  pp.  18,  20,  50,  136,  241),  and 
may  quote,  as  a  perfect  piece  of  melodious  prose,  from 
p.  283  : 

“The  moon,  rushing  onward  through  the  coursing 
clouds,  advances  like  an  indignant  warrior  through  a 
fleeing  army  ;  but  the  amber  halo  in  which  she  moves — 
O  !  it  is  a  circle  of  Hope.  For  what  she  leaves  behind 
her  has  not  lost  its  radiance  as  it  is  melting  away  into 
oblivion,  while,  still,  the  other  semicircle  catches  the 
rich  light  at  her  approach,  and  heralds  her  ongress.” 

In  this  we  can  feel  the  touch  of  the  master  of  language 
who  wrote  the  marginal  argument  of  the  “Ancient 
Mariner.”  There  are  also  other  longer  passages  in  this 
volume  in  which  the  poet’s  prose  is  near  its  best.  We 
will  quote  one — in  which,  however,  we  are  not  spared 
the  categories  of  the  One  and  Many  (p.  303)  : 

“Now  the  breeze  through  the  stiff  and  brittle-becoming 
foliage  of  the  trees  counterfeits  the  sound  of  a  rushing 
stream  or  water-flood  suddenly  sweeping  by.  The  sigh, 
the  modulated  continuousness  of  the  murmur  is 
exchanged  for  the  confusion  of  overtaking  sounds — the 
self-evolution  of  the  One,  for  the  clash  or  stroke  of  ever- 
commencing  contact  of  the  multitudinous,  without  inter- 
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space,  by  confusion.  The  short  gusts  rustle  and  the 
ears  feel  the  unlithesome  dryness,  before  the  eye  detects 
the  coarser,  duller,  though  deeper  green,  deadened,  and 
not  [yet]  awakened  into  the  hues  of  decay — echoes  of 
spring  from  the  sepulchral  vault  of  winter.  The  aged 
year,  conversant  with  theformsof  its  youth  and  forgetting 
all  the  intervals,  feebly  reproduces  them  [as  it  were, 
from]  memory.” 

The  first  sentence  is  spoiled  by  “  brittle-becoming,” 
which  is  High-Dutch.  But  the  passage  illustrates  its 
author’s  magic  power  of  translating  his  sensations  into 
words,  which  is  as  remarkable  as  the  sensitiveness  of  his 
sight,  hearing,  and  bodily  feelings.  We  may  take  leave 
of  “  Anima  Poetae  ”  with  two  instances  of  this  aesthetic 
susceptibility. 

“  Spring  flowers,  I  have  observed,  look  best  in  the  day, 
and  by  sunshine  ;  but  summer  and  autumnal  flowerpots 
by  lamp  or  candle-light.  I  have  now  before  me  a  flower¬ 
pot  of  cherry-blossoms,  polyanthuses,  double  violets, 
periwinkles,  wall-flowers,  but  how  dim  and  dusky  they 
look  !  The  scarlet  anemone  is  an  exception,  and  three 
or  four  of  them  with  all  the  rest  of  the  flower-glass  sprays 
of  white  blossoms,  and  one  or  two  periwinkles  for  the 
sake  of  the  dark  green  leaves,  green  stems,  and  flexible 
elegant  form,  make  a  lovely  group  both  by  sun  and  by 
candle-light  ”  (p.  304). 

The  other  illustration  is  quainter  : 

“  Mem. — To  collect  facts  for  a  comparison  between  a 
wood  and  a  coal  fire,  as  to  sights  and  sounds  and  bodily 
feeling”  (p.  1 1 7).  J.  B.  Bury. 

ADVERTISING  MUSICIANS. 

TN  the  old  days,  when  it  had  never  been  questioned 
that  a  concert  should  be  carefully  reported  like  a 
police-court  case,  or  that  an  artist  should  be  discussed 
and  described  like  a  prize-winner  at  a  dog-show,  when 
a  critic  who  tried  to  go  outside  descriptive  reporting 
could  safely  be  called  a  charlatan,  and  musical  criticism 
as  an  art  was  yet  awaiting  the  “  new  critics  ”  to  invent, 
or  re-invent,  it — in  those  bad  old  days  the  concert 
reporters  used  to  fill  such  of  their  space  as  they  had 
to  spare  after  abusing  their  personal  or  commercial 
opponents,  with  biographies  of  the  singers  or  players 
they  had  heard,  and  biographies  of  the  teachers  of  those 
singers  and  players.  When  Davison,  that  “  prince  of 
musical  critics,”  was  not  trying  to  suppress  his  wife’s 
rival,  Madame  Schumann,  by  the  indirect  process  of  writ¬ 
ing  down  her  husband’s  music,  or  not  busied  in  writing 
up  Arabella  Goddard,  or  libelling  Wagner,  or  doing  one 
thing  or  another  which  no  man  of  decent  feeling  would 
have  done,  he  was  padding  out  his  space  with  news  from 
Miss  A’s  nursery,  or  accounts  of  the  heroic  deeds  (per¬ 
formed  on  the  Continent)  of  Herr  B,  the  “coming 
tenor.”  Thus  was  a  fair  column  spun  out,  at  so  much 
per  line.  No  one  read  it,  no  one  could  possibly  read  it, 
except  the  artists  written  about  ;  but  the  editors  and 
public  looked  at  it  from  a  distance  with  reverent  awe, 
and  thought  it  astonishing  that  a  man  should  know 
enough  about  music  to  write — -and  understand — such 
stuff.  Then  came  the  “  new”  critics,  a  set  of  men  who 
had  definite  feelings  about  music,  and  could  use  the  pen 
to  express  those  feelings.  They  have  been  far  too  much 
occupied  in  saying  what  they  thought  and  felt,  to  think  of 
filling  out  their  columns  with  abuse  of  their  enemies,  or 
biography  of  any  one  but  themselves.  And  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  pad  has  been  taken  away  by  the  resolve  of  the 
best  editors  the  editors  astute  enough  to  know  the  best 
way  of  getting  the  best  out  of  their  men — to  pay  not  by 
the  line,  or  even  by  the  article,  but  by  the  year,  leaving 
the  critic  free  to  write  only  when  he  has  something 
to  say.  I  need  not  say  the  result  of  this  system  has  been 
an  invincible  tendency  on  the  part  of  every  critic  so  paid 
to  overwrite  his  space  ;  and  the  generous  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  has  proved  more  profitable  than  the  stingy  penny- 
a-lining  mode  still  followed  by  backward  papers.  That 
the  “new”  criticism  is  immensely  superior  to  the  old  no 
one  who  has  tried  to  read  the  old  after  reading  the  new 
will  deny  ;  but  it  has  had  one  lamentable  result.  Artists, 
no  longer  able  to  get  the  gratuitous,  if  worthless, 
advertisements  of  former  times,  have  taken  to  adver¬ 
tising  themselves  rather  extensively,  so  that  success 
is  no  longer  a  matter  of  chance  and  staying  power,  as  it 
was  when  the  critics  made  copy  of  everybody  old  enough 


to  have  a  biography,  but  is  more  or  less  assured  to  the- 
artist  with  business  capacity  and — above  all — capital. 
It  is  an  open  secret  in  the  critical  profession  that  a- 
gentleman,  now  engaged  in  writing  “criticism”  in 
London,  was  employed  for  years  to  “  work  the  Press  ’’ 
of  Europe  by  a  couple  of  opera-singers  because  he  could 
write  several  languages  with  equal  awkwardness.  That 
is  to  say,  these  two  opera-singers,  brothers,  had  only  to 
sing  in  some  obscure  town,  and  the  Press  was  inun¬ 
dated  with  glowing  accounts  of  their  success,  of  the 
compliments  paid  them  by  eminent  musicians,  politicians, 
kings,  and  impresarios,  of  the  times  they  had  sung  for 
charity  and  the  amounts  sent  to  various  institutions- 
These  paragraphs  found  their  way  into  many  papers  as- 
news,  and  if  an  important  paper  was  obstinate  it  was 
squared  or  the  editor  was  talked  over.  It  so  happened 
that  these  two  singers  deserved  their  success ;  but  if 
their  gifts  had  been  smaller  they  might  have  gained  their 
present  position  just  the  same. 

That  mode  of  advertisement  requires  a  good  deal  of 
capital.  It  is  useless  unless  done  thoroughly  ;  and  as 
from  some  unfathomable  natural  cause  musical  people 
are  rarely  born  rich,  we  are  not  likely  to  see  it  done 
often,  though  it  will  continue  to  be  done  sometimes. 
But  another  mode,  and  a  very  annoying  one  indeed,  is 
becoming  a  little  too  fashionable.  To  placard  a  town 
with  the  statement  that  Mr.  So-and-So  is  the  greatest 
living  pianist  is  in  wretched  enough  taste.  It  is  worse 
still  to  issue,  as  Mr.  Schulz-Curtis  did,  a  circular  stating 
that  Mr.  d’ Albert,  or  any  other  artist,  was  admitted  by 
the  most  eminent  pianists  of  the  day  to  be  their  superior  ; 
and  though  that  kind  of  thing  carries  its  own  condemna¬ 
tion,  I  hope  Mr.  Schulz-Curtis  will  never  be  guilty  of  it 
again.  Worst  of  all  is  the  plan  adopted  by  another  agent 
recently,  the  plan  of  attaching  a  eulogistic  biography  to  an 
artist’s  programme.  Such  things  need  a  high  degree  of 
literary  skill  to  make  them  effective,  and  the  slightest 
clumsiness  may  turn  the  person  written  about  into  a 
subject  for  ridicule.  For  instance,  the  gentleman  (or 
lady)  who  wrote  up  Mr.  de  Greef,  managed  to  give  the 
impression  that  no  matterwhattovvn  thatexcellentpianist 
visited,  the  inhabitants  were  delighted  when  he  left 
Miss  Irma  Sethe,  a  young  violinist  who  played  at  St. 
James’s  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening  for  the  first  time  in 
England,  will  probably  suffer  rather  severely  through 
such  clumsiness.  If  Miss  Sethe  wished  us  to  know  who 
taught  her  she  could  easily  have  given  her  teacher’s 
name ;  if  she  really  wished  us  to  believe  that  she 
is  only  nineteen  years  old  she  might  have  men¬ 
tioned  the  date  of  her  birth.  Neither  would  have 
done  any  harm.  But  who  wants  to  know  her  anony¬ 
mous  biographer’s  belief  that  “at  the  age  of  five  she 
showed  exceptional  talents  for  music  ”  ?  or  that  when 
“  nearly  nine  years  old  she  passed  her  holidays  in 
Germany,”  where  Wilhelmi  was  “  enraptured  with  the 
child  ”  and  “  made  her  a  present  of  a  violin  ?  ”  It  may, 
of  course,  be  highly  interesting  to  learn  that  even  at  an 
early  age  Miss  Sethe  had  “only  one  desire — to  work  with¬ 
out  intermission  ” — and  allowed  neither  some  trifling 
success  nor  the  “repeated  praises  of  her  master”  to 
influence  her;  that  “she  herself  instituted  some 
successful  musical  revivals  in  Belgium  and  elsewhere,  and 
her  singleness  of  purpose  gained  her  the  confidence  of  the 
public”;  that  “‘work  and  progress  ’  was  always  her 
motto  ”  ;  that  “  it  was  said  by  one  of  her  colleagues 
that,  after  having  performed  Ernst’s  Concerto  in  F  minor 
(a  most  difficult  work),  her  master  had  declared  before 
all  his  class,  ‘  She  will  soon  be  able  to  give  11s 
lessons  ’  ”  ;  that,  touring  in  Germany,  she  “  produced  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression  on  all  who  heard  her.” 
But  can  one  help  feeling  that,  besides  the  fatuousness 
of  this  stuff,  there  is  an  air  of  untruth  over  it  all  ?  What 
“musical  revivals”  did  Miss  Sethe  institute?  Why 
must  the  story  of  her  master’s  remark  be  hedged  so 
elaborately?  IIow  does  the  anonymous  biographer 
happen  to  know  that  her  playing  produced  this  unheard- 
of  effect  on  all  who  heard  her?  Joachim  and  Sarasate 
have  their  detractors,  but  Miss  Sethe  must  have  none. 

I  have  taken  Miss  Sethe  as  an  example  of  the  previously- 
puffed  artist,  because  she  is  far  too  good  a  violinist  to- 
have  her  chances  of  success  weakened  by  such  non¬ 
sense.  Even  her  playing  of  the  inevitable  Mendelssohn 
concerto  on  Tuesday  evening,  marred  though  it  was  by 
a  ponderous,  inflexible,  unaccommodating  technique. 
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and  lack  of  sensuous  beauty  of  tone,  both  the  result  of 
her  German  training,  showed  that  she  is  at  heart  an 
artist  and  has  in  her  the  making  of  a  player  strong 
enough  to  stand  well  forward  in  the  second  rank. 
Whether  she  will  attain  to  that  position  depends  very 
much  on  herself.  She  will  have  to  throw  overboard  a 
mode  of  advertisement  worthy  only  of  the  provincial 
German  mediocrities  who  come  here  in  search  of 
drawing-room  engagements  in  the  season,  and  she  will 
have  to  cultivate  a  finer  quality  of  tone.  I  suppose  the 
Germans  are  weak  on  that  point,  because,  having  no 
voices,  they  are  accustomed  from  babyhood  to  hear 
harsh  scraping  noises  described  as  singing,  and  to  hear 
singing  called  the  most  perfect  music.  One  has  only  to 
compare  Sarasate  with  Joachim  to  perceive  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  lovely  tone  and  a  German  tone. 

I  am  not  far  enough  away  yet  from  the  recent  out¬ 
breaks  of  the  Purcell  epidemic  to  discuss  them  fairly. 
As  it  would  be  obviously  unfair  to  treat  students  together 
with  finished  artists  I  shall  say  at  once,  leaving  the 
question  of  Mr.  C.  Wood’s  additional  accompaniments 
until  next  week,  that  the  singing  of  “  Dido  and  ^Eneas  ” 
by  Royal  College  pupils  at  the  Lyceum  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  was  creditable  to  them  and  their  teachers. 
Such  mistakes  as  occurred  were  due  entirely  to  Dr. 
.Stanford’s  numb  and  unintelligent  conducting.  The 
dancing  was  very  poor,  its  jerkiness  suggesting  that  the 
young  ladies  of  the  Royal  College  had  been  taught  to 
base  their  deportment  upon  that  of  a  wooden  doll.  By 
the  way,  while  speaking  of  students’  performances,  I 
must  not  forget  to  mention  interesting  representations 
of  scenes  from  “Trovatore”  and  “  Der  Freischutz  ”  by 
the  London  Academy  students  in  St.  George’s  Hall  last 
week.  If  the  programme  was  less  ambitious  than  that 
of  the  Royal  College,  the  singing  was  every  whit  as 
good,  and  the  conducting,  and  therefore  the  orchestral 
playing,  better.  J.  F.  R. 

MANXSOME  AND  TRADITIONAL. 

“The  Manxman.”  In  Four  Acts.  Adapted  from  Hall 
Caine’s  celebrated  novel.  Shaftesbury  Theatre, 
18  November,  1895. 

“The  Rivals.”  A  revival  of  Sheridan’s  comedy.  Court 
Theatre,  11  November,  1895. 

IN  the  bill  “The  Manxman”  is  described  as  “adapted 
from  HALL  CAINE’S  celebrated  novel.”  Who  is 
Hall  Caine?  How  did  he  become  celebrated?  At  what 
period  did  he  flourish?  Are  there  any  other  Manx 
authors  of  his  calibre?  If  there  are,  the  matter  will 
soon  become  serious ;  for  if  that  gift  of  intolerably 
copious  and  intolerably  common  imagination  is  a  national 
characteristic  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  it  will  swamp  the  stage 
with  Manx  melodramas  the  moment  the  islanders  pick 
up  the  trick  of  writing  for  the  stage. 

Whether  the  speeches  in  “  The  Manxman  ”  are  inter¬ 
polated  Wilson  Barrett  or  aboriginal  Hall  Caine  I  cannot 
say,  as  I  have  not  read  the  celebrated  novel,  and  am 
prepared  to  go  to  the  stake  rather  than  face  the  least 
chapter  of  it.  But  if  they  correctly  represent  the  col¬ 
loquial  habits  of  the  island,  the  Manx  race  are  without 
a  vernacular,  and  only  communicate  with  one  another 
by  extracts  from  Cassell’s  National  Library,  the  Chandos 
Classics,  and  the  like.  In  the  Isle  of  Man  you  do  not 
use  the  word  “always”:  you  say  “Come  weal  come 
woe,  come  life  come  death.”  The  most  useful  phrases 
for  the  tourist  are  “  Dust  and  ashes,  dust  and  ashes,” 
“Dead  sea  fruit,”  “The  lone  watches  of  the  night,” 
“What  a  hell  is  conscience!”  “The  storm  clouds  are 
descending  and  the  tempest  is  at  hand,”  and  so  on. 
The  Manx  do  not  speak  of  a  little  baby,  but  of  a  baby 
“  fresh  from  God.”  Their  philosophy  is  that  “love  is 
best — is  everything — is  the  cream  of  life — better  than 
worldly  success  ”  ;  and  they  conceive  woman — or,  as 
they  probably  call  her,  “the  fair  sex” — as  a  creature 
“  giving  herself  body  and  soul,  and  never  thinking  what 
she  gets  by  it.  That’s  the  glory  of  Woman  !  ”  And  the 
Manx  woman  rather  deserves  this.  Her  idea  of  pleasantry 
is  to  sit  on  a  plank  over  a  stream  dangling  her  legs  ;  to 
call  her  young  swain’s  attention  to  her  reflection  in  the 
water  ;  and  then,  lest  he  should  miss  the  coquetry  of  the 
exhibition,  to  cut  off  the  reflected  view  of  her  knees  by 
wrapping  her  skirt  round  her  ankles  in  a  paroxysm  of 


affected  bashfulness.  And  when  she  sprains  her  ankle, 
and  the  gentleman  tenders  some  surgical  aid,  she 
requests  him  to  turn  his  head  the  other  way.  In  short, 
the  keynote  of  your  perfect  Manxman  is  tawdry  vul¬ 
garity  aping  the  heroic,  the  hearty,  the  primevally 
passionate,  and  sometimes,  though  here  the  show  of 
vigour  in  the  affectation  tumbles  into  lame  ineptitude, 
the  gallant  and  humorous. 

Even  when  I  put  my  personal  distaste  for  “The 
Manxman  ”  as  far  as  possible  on  one  side,  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  that  it  is  likely  to  live  very  long, 
although  no  device  is  spared  to  move  the  audience,  from 
a  cascade  of  real  water  to  a  poor  little  baby,  which  is 
exploited  as  shamelessly  as  if  it  had  been  let  out  on  hire 
to  an  organ-grinder  or  a  beggar.  Thirty  years  hence, 
no  doubt,  we  shall  have  some  newly  risen  star  telling 
the  interviewers  of  a  first  appearance  as  the  baby  in 
“The  Manxman”;  but  that  interesting  possibility  cannot 
reconcile  me  to  the  meanness  of  such  ways  of  fishing  for 
sympathy.  In  the  great  “Doll’s  House  itself,”  where 
children  are  introduced  with  so  serious  a  purpose  that 
no  one  can  have  any  sense  of  their  being  unworthily 
used,  I  always  feel  that  I  should  prefer  the  baby  to  be 
an  amateur.  At  the  Shaftesbury  melodrama,  where  there 
was  no  serious  purpose,  but  only  an  ostentatious 
cradling  and  cuddling  and  dandling  and  bless-its-little- 
hearting  in  order  to  work  up  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  sentiment  on  the  cheapest  possible  terms,  I 
felt  thoroughly  ashamed  of  the  business.  What  with 
the  real  water,  the  infant,  and  the  well-worn  incident  of 
the  fond  and  simple-hearted  husband  returning  home  to 
find  his  wife  gone,  the  drama  passes  the  time  tolerably 
up  to  the  end  of  the  second  act.  The  rest  of  it  is  as 
null  and  dull  as  the  most  cautious  manager  could  desire. 
The  third  act  is  nothing  but  a  “front scene”  bulked  out 
to  fill  up  the  evening ;  and  the  fourth  act,  with  its 
offensively  noisy  street  music,  does  not  produce  a 
moment’s  illusion.  The  play,  originally  designed  for  an 
actor-manager  who  played  Quilliam,  has  evidently  been 
a  good  deal  botched  in  altering  it  to  fit  another  actor- 
manager  who  plays  Christian  ;  but  it  never  can  have 
been  a  good  play,  because  it  is  not  really  a  drama  at  all, 
but  an  acted  narrative.  Any  competent  playwright 
could  make  the  third  act  effectively  dramatic  if  only  he 
were  released  from  all  obligation  to  consult  “  the 
celebrated  novel.”  As  it  is,  it  is  a  chapter  in  a  story, 
not  an  act  in  a  drama. 

As  to  the  acting,  most  of  the  sixteen  parts  are  so 
indefinite  in  spite  of  their  portentous  names — Black 
Tom,  Ross  Christian,  Jemmy  y  Lord,  and  so  on — that 
there  is  nothing  to  act  in  them.  Mr.  Cockburn  is  just 
the  man  for  Pete  Quilliam,  a  rather  fortunate  cir¬ 
cumstance  for  him,  as  there  is  little  art  and  no 
husbandry  in  his  acting,  though  his  natural  equipment 
is  first-rate  of  its  kind.  Miss  Kate  Phillips,  with  much 
greater  skill,  divided  the  honours  with  him.  There 
were  no  other  personal  successes.  Mr.  Fernandez,  in 
one  of  those  characters  which  the  celebrated  Hall 
Caine  apparently  copies  very  vilely  from  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  mouthed  texts  of  Scripture  in  a  manner  which 
exposed  him  to  the  most  serious  risk  of  being  described 
as  “  a  sound  actor.”  Professional  methods  were  also 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Knight  as  the  Manxsome 
governor.  He,  having  to  leave  the  stage  with  the 
innocent  words,  “Come  and  see  us  as  soon  as  you 
can,”  showed  us  how  the  experienced  hand  can  manu¬ 
facture  an  effective  exit.  He  went  to  the  door  with  the 
words  “  Come  and  see  us  as  soon.”  Then  he  nerved 
himself;  opened  the  door;  turned  dauntlessly;  and 
with  raised  voice  and  sparkling  eyes  hurled  the  signifi¬ 
cant  words  “as  you  can”  in  the  teeth  of  the  gallery. 
Naturally  we  were  all  struck  with  admiration,  because 
it  was  just  the  thing  that  none  of  us  would  have 
thought  of  or  known  how  to  do. 

Mr.  Lewis  Waller  managed  to  get  a  moment  of  real 
acting  into  the  end  of  the  first  act,  and  then  relapsed 
into  nonsensical  solemnity  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  I 
do  not  know  what  he  was  thinking  of  ;  but  it  can  hardly 
have  been  of  the  play.  He  delivered  his  lines  with  the 
automatic  gravity  of  a  Brompton  Cemetery  clergyman 
repeating  the  burial  service  for  the  thousandth  time.  He 
uttered  endless  strings  of  syllables  ;  but  he  did 
not  divide  them  into  words,  much  less  phrases.  “  I 
cannotlwillnotlistentothislwonthearofit,”  was  the  sort  of 
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thing  he  inflicted  on  us  for  three  mortal  acts.  As  to 
Miss  Florence  West,  if  she  persists  in  using  her  privilege 
as  the  manager’s  wife  to  play  melodramatic  heroines, 
she  will  ruin  the  enterprise.  Some  years’  hard  and  con¬ 
tinuous  work  might  make  her  an  accomplished  performer 
in  artificial  comedy  or  in  the  Sardou-Bernhardt  line  of 
sensational  drama.  At  present  she  is  obviously  a  highly 
civilized  modern  London  lady,  whose  natural  attitude 
towards  melodramatic  sentiment  is  one  of  supercilious 
incredulity.  There  is  about  as  much  sense  in  casting 
her  for  Kate  Cregeen  as  there  would  be  in  casting  Mr. 
'Waller  himself  for  Tony  Lumpkin. 

Of  “The  Rivals”  at  the  Court  Theatre,  I  can  only 
say  that  Mrs.  John  Wood’s  Mrs.  Malaprop  is  so  good 
that  it  almost  atones  for  the  atrocity  of  the  rest  of  the 
performance.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  shortcomings 
are  not  all  due  to  “  the  traditions,”  insufferable  as 
they  are.  In  more  than  one  instance,  a  leading  part 
has  been  deliberately  given  to  a  mere  pupil,  coached  up 
to  the  requisite  business  gesture  by  gesture  and  phrase 
by  phrase.  Most  of  the  rest  of  the  acting  is  forced, 
noisy,  and  tiresome  beyond  description.  The  cackling, 
boisterous,  mirthless  laughter  ;  the  racketing  and 
swaggering  ;  the  ostentatious  consciousness  of  Sheri¬ 
dan  s  reputation  ;  the  tomfoolish  stage  business,  which 
might  have  been  invented  by  Pierce  Egan,  and  would 
not  now  be  tolerated  in  a  modern  play  at  any  leading 
theatre  :  all  this  wearies  me,  disgusts  me,  jars  on  me 
xinbearably.  I  will  do  Mr.  Sidney  Brough  the  justice 
to  admit  that  he  tries  to  dehumanize  himself,  in  the 
manner  unhappily  expected  of  him,  without  being  offen¬ 
sive,  and  succeeds  as  far  as  that  is  possible  ;  and  that 
Mr.  Brandon  Thomas  plays  Sir  Lucius  agreeably  and 
even  with  dignity,  mainly  by  not  doing  what  is  expected 
•of  him.  But  the  others  fall  an  unresisting  prey  to  the 
traditions,  which,  as  far  as  the  stage  business  is  con¬ 
cerned,  are  simply  the  coarse  methods  and  Mohawk 
manners  of  Sheridan’s  day  thrust  on  to  our 
stage.  Mr.  Farren,  as  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  is  one 
of  the  worst  offenders.  He  does  not  succeed  in 
making  the  part  live  for  a  moment.  Mr.  Farren  can 
p  ay  Sir  Peter  Teazle  adequately,  because  any  polished 
elderly  actor  of  comedy  has  only  to  repeat  Sheridan’s 
>mes  intelligently  to  be  Sir  Peter.  But  Sir  Anthony,  a 
well-marked  choleric  character  type,  demands  a  genuine 
cat  of  impersonation  ;  and  this  Mr.  Farren  does  not 
give  us.  Of  course,  he  is  applauded  in  the  part — I  am 
convinced  that  if  he  had  substituted  the  lines  and 
costume  of  the  ghost  in  “  Hamlet  ”  for  Sir  Anthony’s, 
everybody  would  have  gone  into  the  customary  raptures 
’Vf°n|?r  l^an  venture  to  use  their  own  judgment  when 
ilr.  barren  and  Sheridan  were  in  question — but  to  me 
t  ere  was  no  Sir  Anthony  there,  nothing  but  an  obsolete 
lormula  for  old  comedy  worked  out  with  plenty  of 
technical  address,  but  without  verisimilitude  or  rele¬ 
vance  to  the  peculiar  temperament  indicated  in  the  play. 
Mrs.  John  Wood’s  sincerity,  and  the  genuine  comic 
efiect  it  produced,  ought  to  have  convinced  the  rest  that 
her  policy  of  never  laughing  at  herself,  or  at  Sheridan, 
or  to  persuade  the  audience  that  old  comedy  is  im¬ 
mensely  funny,  was  the  right  policy  ;  but  the  lesson 
was  quite  lost  on  them. 

I  he  band  played  a  maddening  string  of  old  English 
airs  all  the  evening.  If  Mr.  Edward  Jones  will  cut 
au  ,,,  °Ut  excePt  his  variation  on  “The  Banks  of 
an  Water,  which  is  effective  and  ingenious,  all 
musicians  will  be  grateful  to  him.  Old  English  airs  are 
all  very  well  ;  but  a  couple  of  hundred  of  them  on  end  is 
more  than  any  reasonable  person  can  be  expected  to 
endure  at  one  sitting.  G.  B  S 
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MONEY  MATTERS. 

DOTH  the  Money  Market  and  the  Stock  Exchange 
this  week  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  political 
*ind  financial  disturbance.  Money  was  not  scarce, 
but  loan  rates  fluctuated  irregularly.  The  discount 
market  was  not  aflected  by  the  accumulation  of 
Japanese  money  in  the  Bank,  and  the  rates  for  three, 
four,  and  six  months’  bills  varied  between  and 
is  per  cent.  Home  Government  securities  were  weak, 
and  Consols,  owing  to  numerous  sales,  fell  at  one  time 
to  105 1,  but  recovered  on  Thursday  to  106  for  both 


Paris,  is  still  demoralized  by  “executions”  and 
liquidations,  though  towards  the  end  of  the  week  the 
more  favourable  political  news  caused  bear  covering 
of  international  stocks  both  here  and  in  Paris,  which 
was  accompanied  by  a  marked  advance  from  the  lowest 
prices.  The  French  banks  are  responsible  for  the 
present  mischief  in  Paris,  by  their  introduction  of  the 
gambling  in  mining  shares  and  their  fostering  of  it,  so 
long  as  it  paid  them  to  do  so.  The  Rothschilds  have 
come  to  the  rescue  again.  The  bears  in  Paris  make 
use  of  a  simple  little  scheme  in  conducting  their  opera¬ 
tions.  They  report  “Panic  in  London,”  and  their 
friends  here  report  “Panic  in  Paris.”  The  Banque 
Franchise  de  1  Afrique  du  Sud  ’  has  been  finally  estab¬ 
lished,  with  a  capital  of  ^2,000,000,  and  will  no  doubt 
prove  useful  at  the  coming  monthly  Settlement  in  Paris. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  English  securities, 
Home  Railway  and  Colonial  stocks,  and  good  South 
American  stocks  should  be  thrown  on  them  arket  merely 
because  Continental  bourses,  and  Paris  in  particular, 
want  to  force  sales  of  their  international  stocks  and  gold 
mines.  It  maybe  the  political  situation  is  not  regarded 
as  satisfactory.  Money  is  too  abundant  for  any 
apprehension  of  serious  stringency,  and  the  discount 
rate  is  weak.  Investors  might  at  the  present  moment 
buy  many  good  stocks  at  a  considerable  reduction  of 
price.  Unfortunately,  the  public  buy  dividend-paying 
mines  without  properly  calculating  the  yield,  based 
upon  the  life  and  the  stamps  of  the  mines.  Take,  for 
instance,  a  mine  worth  eighteen  years  of  life  with  fifty 
stamps.  If  you  add  another  fifty  stamps  to  it,  you  will 
certainly  increase  the  dividend,  but  you  will  also  reduce 
the  life  to  nine  years  only,  after  which  your  share 
certificate  will  be  so  much  waste  paper. 

Our  Mining  market  seems,  for  the  time  being,  to 
have  become  a  kind  of  mutual  assistance  corporation, 
the  healthy  and  strong  members  of  which  are  engaged 
in  helping  over  the  weaker  brethren.  Such  an  institu¬ 
tion  is  very  convenient,  in  so  far  as  it  relieves  debtors 
from  the  necessity  of  selling  out  at  any  price.  But  liqui¬ 
dations  recommenced  during  the  week  in  Paris,  as  well 
as  here,  with  the  result  that  there  was  another  heavy 
“  slump  ”  on  Wednesday.  The  quotations  for  all  deep- 
level  ventures  suffered  most,  owing  to  rumours  that  the 
first  crushing  of  the  “  Geldenhuis  Deep,”  which  was 
awaited  with  the  greatest  impatience  and  was  expected 
to  show  what  a  deep-level  mine  on  the  Rand  could 
produce,  was  unsatisfactory.  And  there  was  reason  for 
apprehension,  since  the  directors  of  the  company  had 
nothing  positive  to  say  about  the  crushing  till  Thursday, 
although  the  crushing  began  in  the  first  week  in  October. 
Luckily  the  unfavourable  rumour  which  spread  alarm 
among  holders  of  deep-level  ventures  both  here  and  in 
Paris  was  to  some  extent  contradicted  by  an  official 
telegram  on  Thursday,  which  gave  an  assay  of  9^  dwt. 
per  ton.  This  is,  of  course,  a  very  poor  return,  and 
too  poor  even  for  a  deep-level  mine.  Unless  the  ore 
improves,  the  outlook  for  deep-level  mines  is  rather 
disquieting.  The  news,  however,  was  not  as  bad  as  had 
been  feared;  and  as  the  Settlement  begins  on  Monday, 
bears  came  in  to  cover  at  the  latter  end  of  the  week, 
with  the  result  of  a  partial  recovery  in  the  “  free  market  ” 
specialities.  We  should  warn  our  readers,  as  we  have 
frequently  done  before,  to  be  careful  in  the  matter  of 
“deep-level  ’  speculations. 

Referring  to  the  Barnato  Bank  scandal,  the  “  World  ” 
points  out  that  the  Barnato  Consolidated  Company,  the 
London  and  Paris  Finance  Company,  and  the  Johan¬ 
nesburg  Investment  Company,  are  all  in  precisely  the 
same  position  as  the  Barnato  “Bank,”  although  the 
latter  has  become  more  notorious.  None  of  these 
concerns  ever  issued  a  prospectus,  nothing  whatever  is 
known  about  them,  either  in  regard  to  their  assets  (if 
any)  or  their  general  composition,  and,  as  the  “  World  ” 
very  aptly  remarks,  the  position  of  the  public  in  con¬ 
nection  with  these  companies  is  “  terribly  serious  ” 
The  “World,”  in  a  strong  article  on  the  subject, 
reminds  its  readers  that  the  four  Barnato  Coi 
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panies  named  were  recently  rushed  up  in  price  until 
they  reached  an  aggregate  of  approximately  twenty 
millions  sterling  !  What  are  they  worth  now  ?  It 
is  time,  indeed,  that  such  proceedings  were  put  a 
stop  to. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  M.  Leon  Say,  in  which 
he  repudiates  all  connection  with,  or  knowledge  of,  the 
Lillooet,  Fraser  River,  and  Cariboo  Goldfields,  Limited. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  we  gave  an  extract  from  the 
“  Daily  Colonist  ”  of  British  Colombia,  which  stated 
(professedly  upon  the  authority  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Turner, 
President  of  British  Colombia)  that  M.  Leon  Say  and 
several  other  gentlemen,  whose  names  we  published,  were 
large  holders  of  shares  in  the  Lillooet,  Fraser  River, 
&c.  Company.  We  were  not  inclined  to  credit  the 
statements,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  M.  Leon  Say  con¬ 
firms  our  doubts.  We  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  some  of  the  other  gentlemen  who  were  referred  to 
are  in  the  same  position  as  M.  Leon  Say. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

The  Barnato  “  Bank.” 

AMBIGUOUS  LETTERS,  BUT  NO  LIST  OF  ASSETS. 

THE  BUBBLE  BURST. 

The  article  which  we  published  in  our  last  issue  in 
regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  Barnato  “  Bank  ”  appears  to 
have  caused  quite  a  panic  amongst  the  persons  directly 
interested  in  that  concern,  and  the  advice  we  tendered 
investors,  to  sell  their  shares,  has  evidently  been  very 
generally  followed.  When  we  wrote  (Friday,  the  15th 
instant),  the  Barnato  Bank  shares  were  quoted  at  2T\, 
but  they  have  since  fallen  headlong  to  if,  which  is  the 
lowest  point  they  have  yet  touched.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  statements  which  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  make 
in  connection  with  this  scandalous  promotion  have  been 
virulently  assailed  in  different  quarters,  and  certain 
publications,  which  we  are  given  to  understand  are  in 
Mr.  Barnato’s  pay,  have  also  pronounced  their  dis¬ 
interested  disapproval  of  our  remarks.  Do  what  they 
would,  however,  to  cast  doubts  upon  our  disclosures, 
none  of  these  persons  or  prints  have  succeeded  in  dispos¬ 
ing  of  any  one  of  our  charges,  neither  have  they  been 
able  to  arrest  the  downward  course  of  the  Barnato  Bank 
shares.  Every  attempt  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  our 
exposures  having  failed,  Mr.  Barnato  on  Wednesday 
tried  his  ’prentice  hand  at  the  adoption  of  desperate 
measures  :  and  these  took  the  form  of  “  correspond¬ 
ence,”  which  Mr.  Barnato  has  caused  to  be  published  in 
the  daily  press  : 

1  Drapers’  Gardens,  20  November,  1895. 

The  Directors  of  the  Barnato  Bank,  Mining,  and  Estate  Corporation 

(Limited), 

Gentlemen, — Our  attention  has  been  called  to  some 
unjustifiable  imputations,  under  the  guise  of  criticism, 
which  have  recently  appeared  in  a  section  of  the  press, 
with  reference  to  the  assets  of  the  Barnato  Bank, 
Mining,  and  Estate  Corporation  (Limited),  suggesting 
that  the  securities  which  were  purchased  by  your  cor¬ 
poration  from  us  were  practically  of  a  worthless  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  that  you,  by  implication,  were  consenting 
parties  to  the  transaction.  Had  the  comments  con¬ 
cerned  ourselves  alone  we  should  have  treated  them 
with  the  contempt  which  their  falsity  merits,  but  we  feel 
it  incumbent  upon  us  at  once  to  relieve  you  from  any 
such  imputation,  and,  with  that  object,  we  have  to  say 
we  are  willing  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  corpora¬ 
tion  to  re-purchase  the  securities  from  them  at  any  time 
within  six  months  from  this  date  at  cost  price  for  cash, 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  depreciation  which  has 
recently  taken  place  in  all  the  leading  South  African 
securities. — Awaiting  the  favour  of  your  reply,  we  are, 
Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  Barnato  Bros. 

Th;  Barnato  Bank,  Mining,  and  Estate  Corporation  (Limited), 

Temporary  Offices,  5  Lothbury,  E.C.,  20  November,  1895. 

Messrs.  Barnato  Brothers,  i  Drapers’  Gardens,  E.C. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  desired  by  the  directors  to  thank 
you  for  your  letter  of  this  date.  The  Board  are  quite 
satisfied  with  the  securities  purchased  from  you,  but,  in 


the  interests  of  the  shareholders,  they  cannot  do  other¬ 
wise  than  accept  with  thanks  tbe  option  which  you  so 
generously  offered  them. — Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  T.  D.  Keighley,  Secretary. 

The  spectacle  of  Mr.  Barnato,  of  Barnato  Brothers, 
making  magnificent  offers  to  Mr.  Barnato,  of  the 
Barnato  Bank,  and  Mr.  Barnato,  of  the  Barnato  Bank, 
graciously  accepting  the  “generous”  proposals  of  Mr. 
Barnato,  of  Barnato  Brothers,  is  just  a  little  ludicrous 
Is  anybody  likely  to  be  deceived  by  such  a  transparent 
device?  It  seems  to  us  an  almost  humorous  attempt 
to  stem  the  tide  of  popular  disapproval.  But.  such- 
a  weak  and  futile  proceeding  as  the  publication  of 
these  letters  goes  to  show  that  Mr.  Barnato  does  not 
altogether  like  the  turn  affairs  are  taking.  No  one,, 
we  feel  sure,  realizes  better  than  Mr.  Barnato  the 
growing  danger  of  his  present  position.  While  Mr. 
Barnato  could  keep  the  price  of  his  “  Bank  ”  shares  at  a- 
fair  level,  he  did  not  stand  in  much  fear  of  awkward 
questions|beingasked,  muchlessof  pressurebeingbrought 
to  bear  upon  him  ;  but  now  that  he  has  lost  all  control  of 
the  market,  and  now  that  his  financial  “followers” 
are  one  by  one  leaving  him,  his  unfortunate  victims  are 
clamouring  for  information  as  to  whether  they  have,  or 
have  not,  got  anything  like  value  for  the  money  they 
have  sunk  in  Mr.  Barnato’s  “  Bank  ”  shares.  It  is  highly 
improbable  that  they  have  not  got  anything  approach¬ 
ing  value  for  their  money  ;  and,  if  proof  were  wanting 
of  this,  it  is  supplied  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Barnato' 
will  apparently  do  anything  rather  than  publish  a  list 
of  the  Barnato  “Bank”  assets.  In  the  course  of  our 
previous  article  on  this  subject  we  urged  that,  in  the- 

present  state  of  public  feeling,  Mr.  Barnato  would  need  some 

courage  to  publish  a  list  of  the  “securities”  which  are 
said  to  be  held  by  his  so-called  “Bank.”  We  still 
hold  to  that  opinion,  and  Mr.  Barnato’s  latest  move 
only  serves  to  strengthen  our  conviction.  If  these- 
“  securities  ”  were  really  of  the  value  that  Mr.  Barnato 
professes  them  to  be,  what  would  seem  more  natural 
than  that  Mr.  Barnato  should  publish  a  list  of  them  at 
the  present  juncture,  and  so  help  to  restore  confidence  ? 
Instead  of  which  Mr.  Barnato  wriggles,  and  indulges 
in  ambiguous  letter-writing.  In  the  letter  printed  above, 
Mr.  Barnato  (speaking  as  Barnato  Brothers)  says,. 
“  Had  the  comments  concerned  ourselves  alone,  we- 
should  have  treated  them  with  the  contempt  which  their 
falsity  merits.”  Whom  else  do  our  comments  concern  r 
We  have  dealt  uncompromisingly  with  Mr.  Barnato 
and  his  “  Bank,”  and,  of  course,  Mr.  Barnato  and  the 
Barnato  “Bank”  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  We 
have  no  concern  with  the  group  of  speculators  who  are 
assisting  Mr.  Barnato  in  his  efforts  to  exploit  the 
public  ;  our  concern  is  with  Mr.  Barnato,  for  he  alone 
is  personally  responsible  for  this  particular  scandalous 
enterprise.  We  have  made  very  serious  charges 
against  Mr.  Barnato.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that 
these  charges  are  “false,”  and  it  is  all  very  well  to 
“treat  them  with  contempt,”  but  that  does  not  answer 
them  nor  diminish  their  gravamen.  Mr.  Barnato  would' 
not  be  likely  to  treat  accusations  which  affect  his  per¬ 
sonal  honour  so  lightly  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to- 
disprove  them. 

The  “  Linotype.” 

AN  INDICTMENT  OF  THE  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  AND* 
ITS  IMPOSSIBLE  MACHINE. 

In  our  issue  of  the  9th  instant  we  stated  our  intention  to 
deal  with  the  affairs  of  the  Linotype  Company,  Limited, 
in  a  future  number.  We  referred  to  the  fact  that  this 
concern  was  one  of  the  most  notorious  promotions  of  the 
notorious  John  Charles  Cottam  and  Ernest  Orger 
Lambert,  and  we  said  that  the  early  surroundings  of 
the  Company  were  so  particularly“shady  that  these  pro¬ 
moters  were,  at  the  outset,  forced  to  disgorge  no  less, 
than  ^450,000  of  their  promotion  or  “purchase” 
money.  We  also  drew  attention  to  the  circumstance 
that  sensational  advertisements  of  the  Linotype  Company 
were  appearing  in  financial  contemporaries,  whilst  paid>- 
for  puffs  of  the  Linotype  shares  had  been  inserted  in. 
other  contemporaries.  We  expressed  our  belief  that 
somebody  was  “  unloading.”  On  the  14th  instant  we- 
received  the  following  letter,  the  publication  of  which  we 
held  over  until  this  week,  in  order  to  make  necessary 
inquiries  : 
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The  Linotype  Company,  Limited, 

6  Serjeant's  Inn,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C., 

13  November ,  1895. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Dear  Sir,— The  attention  of  my  directors  has  been 
•called  to  a  paragraph  in  your  Money  Article  of  the  9th 
inst.  relating  to  this  Company,  and  they  instruct  me  to 
reply  to  several  of  the  statements  contained  therein, 
which  they  deem  unfair  to  the  present  board  and 
management,  who  have  tried,  and  they  believe  success¬ 
fully,  for  over  five  years,  to  place  the  Company  on  a 
sound  footing.  First,  as  regards  Messrs.  Cottam  and 
Lambert,  they  are  not  registered  as  the  owners  of  a 
single  share  in  this  Company  ;  they  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  nearly  six  years  : 
they  only  acted  even  then  for  two  trust  companies, 
whose  connection  also  ceased  years  ago.  The  original 
board  of  directors  has  also  been  replaced  and  their 
places  taken  by  the  existing  board,  who,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  their  helping  to  develop  the  Company  by 
putting  in  their  own  capital,  insisted  upon  the  vendors 
giving  up  a  large  part  of  the  original  purchase  money 
{all  of  which  had  been  previously  paid  in  ordinary 
■shares).  The  circumstances  attending  this  getting 
back  of  shares  and  the  method  of  their  disposal,  were 
-explained  to  the  shareholders,  and  unanimously 
approved,  at  the  last  annual  meeting  in  May  1895. 
^Second,  with  reference  to  what  you  call  the  recent 
“  sensational  advertisements  ”  of  the  company,  I 
have  to  observe  that  these,  though  necessary  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  for  commercial  reasons, 
have  been  rendered  specially  necessary  in  our  case. 
The  owners  of  another  type-setting  machine  have  been 
trying  to  push  their  way  in  London,  and  have  published 
full-page  newspaper  advertisements  ;  in  addition  to 
this  they  have  been  guilty  of  misrepresentations  which 
injured  our  interests,  and  it  became  imperative  to  give 
•equal  prominence  to  our  advertisement.  In  doing  so 
we  are  simply  protecting  our  property.  If  our  adver¬ 
tisement  has  gone  a  step  further  with  an  educational 
object,  it  is  in  consequence  of  some  doubts  that 
still  prevail,  even  amongst  some  printers,  as  to  what  the 
Linotype  is  or  what  it  can  do.  It  is  our  bounden  duty 
to  resist  every  invasion  of  our  own  property.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  any  question  of  placing  our  shares, 
as  the  Company  has  no  shares  to  dispose  of,  and  has  not 
had  for  the  past  five  or  six  months  ;  it  needs  no  further 
capital.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  paying  off  and 
•extinguishing  its  debentures.  The  charge  that  somebody 
has  been  unloading  shares  is  equally  unfounded,  if  it  is 
intended  to  imply  that  the  directors  are  selling.  On  the 
•contrary,  instead  of  realizing  their  interest  in  the  com¬ 
pany,  they  have  gradually  increased  it.  Every  one  of 
the  directors  to-day  holds  more  shares  than  he  did  three 
years  ago,  or  even  twelve  months  ago.  With  regard  to 
the  remaining  allegation,  about  “paid-for  puffs  ”  advis¬ 
ing  the  purchase  of  shares,  the  directors  disclaim 
absolutely  all  responsibility,  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
these  statements.  These  puffs  have  been  extremely 
distasteful  to  the  directors  in  every  way,  especially  the 
paragraphs  which  occasionally  held  out  a  promise  of  an 
interim  dividend  this  month,  which  the  directors  have  no 
intention,  and  never  had  any  intention  whatever,  of 
declaring.  The  directors  placed  on  record  by  a  minute 
a  month  ago  their  disapproval  of  these  paragraphs,  and 
itried  to  stop  them,  but  they  could  never  trace  the 
authorship.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  publish  this  letter. — Yours  faithfully, 

William  H.  Lock,  Secretary. 

It  has  seldom  fallen  to  our  lot  to  deal  with  a  more 
disingenuous  letter  than  this.  It  appears  as  if  it 
were  written  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  deceiving 
us.  With  regard  to  Messrs.  Cottam  and  Lambert,  it 
is  quite  true  that  these  individuals  are  “  not  registered  ” 
as  the  owners  of  any  shares  in  the  Linotype  Company, 
but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suggest,  as  this  letter  does,  that 
they  do  not  own  any.  The  truth  is  that  these  promoters 
control  a  large  number  of  shares,  and  we  shall  be  happy 
to  tell  the  Linotype  directors  exactly  how  they  control 
them,  if  they  affect  any  further  ignorance  upon  the 
subject.  We  are  averse,  however,  to  bringing  other 
person’s  names  in  unnecessarily.  The  assertion  that 
Cottam  and  Lambert  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 


Linotype  Company  for  “  nearly  six  years  ”  is  simply 
false,  for,  putting  other  matters  quite  on  one  side, 
the  company’s  papers  at  Somerset  House  show  the 
contrary.  The  statement  that  “  the  original  board  of 
directors  has  also  been  replaced  ”  (sic)  is  a  fitting 
example  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  present  directors  of 
the  Linotype  Company  have  seen  fit  to  approach  us. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  majority  on  the  “  original  board 
of  directors  ”  resigned  their  positions  as  soon  as  they 
discovered  the  character  of  the  Company  with  which  they 
had  connected  themselves,  and  this  happened  very  soon 
after  the  Company  was  first  brought  out.  We  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  independent  directors,  such  as  Lord 
Thurlow,  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge,  the  late  Mr.  Louis 
J.  Jennings,  and  the  Hon.  A.  L.  G.  Ashley.  These  are 
some  of  the  gentlemen  whom  we  are  now  informed  have 
been  “  replaced.”  We  believe  it  is  correct  that  some  of 
the  present  directors  have  advanced  money  to  carry  on 
the  Linotype  Company.  Mr.  J.  Lawrence,  who,  we 
understand,  was  the  promoter  of  the  Economic  Printing 
and  Publishing  Company,  Limited,  and  the  Machinery 
Trust,  Limited  (both  “children,”  so  to  speak,  of  the 
Linotype  Company,  Limited),  is  one  of  these  accommo¬ 
dating  directors,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  (who  was  one  of 
the  original  vendors)  is  another.  We  do  not  know 
upon  what  terms  these  gentlemen  loaned  their  money 
to  the  Linotype  Company,  but  we  should  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  they  did  it  for  nothing.  It  is  said  that 
these  and  other  directors,  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
their  putting  money  into  the  Linotype  Company,  “  in¬ 
sisted  ”  upon  the  vendors  giving  up  a  large  part  of  their 
purchase  money.  This  was  the  ^450,000  to  which  we 
referred,  and  this  sum  was  represented  by  90,000  ordi¬ 
nary  shares  of  ^4  each,  numbered  1  to  90,000. 

The  Linotype  directors  attribute  the  necessity  for 
“sensational  advertisements  ”  to  the  ordinary  demands 
of  trade  and  to  growing  competition,  but  it  seems  to  us 
a  little  odd  that  most  of  these  advertisements  should 
have  appeared  in  purely  financial  newspapers.  And  it 
also  occurs  to  us  as  rather  strange  that,  simultaneously 
with  the  appearance  of  these  advertisements,  there  came 
an  announcement  that  the  Stock  Exchange  had  granted 
a  settlement  in  Linotype  ordinary  shares  numbered  1  to 
40,000.  These  shares  form  part  of  the  ^"450,000  worth 
which  it  is  said  that  the  present  upright  Linotype 
directors  compelled  the  wicked  vendors  to  disgorge, 
or,  as  they  put  it,  to  “give  up.”  Yet  we  are  told  that 
nobody  is  “  unloading,”  and  that  the  Linotype  Company 
does  not  stand  in  need  of  money  !  We  are  much  obliged 
to  the  disingenuous  Linotype  directors  for  their  disin¬ 
genuous  information.  Perhaps  they  will  now  inform  us 
how  it  comes  that  some  of  the  90,000  “disgorged  ”  ven¬ 
dors  shares  are  being  put  into  circulation.  The  Linotype 
directors  also  disclaim  all  responsibility  for  the  “  paid-for 
puffs”  to  which  we  referred,  and  no  doubt  Messrs.  Cottam 
and  Lambert  will  also  favour  us  with  a  similar  disclaimer 
in  due  course.  We  take  leave,  however,  to  express  the 
opinion  that  these  “paid-for  puffs”  were  inserted  by 
some  person  or  other  having  control  over  “  blocks”  of 
the  Linotype  Company’s  shares.  Before  we  leave  this  part 
of  the  subject,  we  might  add  that  the  whole  history  of 
the  Linotype  Company  is  a  very  curious  one  ;  we  regret 
we  cannot  afford  the  space  to  do  full  justice  to  it.  Trickery 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  initial  stages  of  this 
concern.  Originally,  the  vendors  were  to  have  £600,000 
in  cash  and  ^200,000  in  shares,  but  eventually  they  had 
to  take  it  all  in  shares.  ^800,000  represents  a  great  many 
shares,  and  we  can  quite  appreciate  the  desire  of  the 
vendors  to  be  rid  of  them,  but  when  it  is  taken  into 
consideration  that  these  particular  shares  are  only  ordi¬ 
nary  shares,  and  that  since  they  were  issued  ^100,000 
of  additional  capital  in  preference  shares  has  been 
created,  as  well  as  debentures,  &c.  &c.,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  ordinary  shares  of  the  Linotype  Company  arc 
scarcely  a  desirable  investment.  It  appears  to  us  that 
the  directors  of  the  Linotype  Company  have  all  along 
engaged  in  a  system  of  doubtful  financing.  They  seem 
to  have  raised  a  great  deal  of  money  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  company  does  not  appear  to  be  any  the  better 
for  it.  Always  raising  money  and  always  short  of  money 
— that  has  been  and  is  the  condition  of  the  Linotype 
Company.  No  doubt  these  various  financial  transactions 
can  be  explained,  but  we  are  sorry  that  we  arc  not  n  a 
position  to  explain  them. 
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As  regards  the  “  Linotype  ”  machine,  we  are  sure  that 
it  does  not  appeal  to  experienced  printers  to  the  extent 
represented  by  the  Company.  It  is  a  very  expensive 
instrument,  and,  being  composed  of  a  highly  complicated 
mass  of  machinery,  it  is  extremely  liable  to  “jam”  and 
otherwise  get  out  of  order.  The  story  of  the  Linotype 
machine,  with  one  man  to  work  it  and  two  men  to  keep 
it  in  working  order,  is  not  so  much  an  exaggeration 
of  the  shortcomings  of  the  invention  as  the  Company 
would  have  people  believe.  We  do  not  propose  to  give 
a  full  description  of  the  Linotype  machine  ;  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  “  type-setter  ”  at  all,  and  it 
is  only  part  of  the  old  system  of  deception  to  continue 
to  so  call  it.  The  “  Linotype”  is  only  suitable  for  one 
class  of  work  ;  it  is  of  no  service  in  the  composition  of 
“tabular”  or  “display”  work.  Consequently,  any 
printer  using  the  “  Linotype  ”  must  of  necessity  keep  a 
staff  of  compositors  to  do  the  work  which  this  wonderful 
machine  cannot  accomplish.  Besides  this,  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  machine  is  enormous.  For  six  years  the 
Linotype  Company  have  been  endeavouring  to  “im¬ 
prove  ”  their  patent,  but  their  progress  in  this  respect 
has  been  very  disappointing.  In  endeavouring  to  push 
their  machine,  the  Linotype  Company  are  not  overparti¬ 
cular  as  to  the  methods  they  employ.  The  Company 
have  said  a  good  deal  at  one  time  and  another  about 
the  high  wages  which  “skilled”  manipulators  of  their 
machine  can  earn,  but  such  statements,  considering  the 
drawbacks  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  should  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  caution.  In  their  advertisements  they  gener¬ 
ally  manage  to  avoid  much  reference  to  the  position  and 
prospects  of  the  machine  in  England  ;  they  prefer,  for 
obvious  reasons,  to  furnish  American  statistics.  This 
in  itself  is  calculated  to  mislead  the  uninitiated,  as  the 
conditions  of  the  printing  trade  in  America  are  different 
to  those  which  prevail  in  England.  To  conclude,  we 
are  not  at  all  sanguine  regarding  the  future  of  the 
“  Linotype  ”  machine.  It  may  keep  its  footing  in  print¬ 
ing  establishments  where  it  is  simply  made  use  of  for 
reprint  work  ;  but  its  delicate  and  complicated  organism 
is  against  it.  We  should  not  harp  so  much  on  this 
particular  feature  if  we  could  see  any  prospect  of  the 
machine  being  materially  improved,  but  we  cannot. 
We  do  not  see  any  future  before  it.  A  great 
amount  of  money  has  been  sunk  in  this  machine  ;  it  is 
of  no  more  use  now  than  it  was  six  years  ago  ;  and  it 
is  not  advancing. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  MR.  WALTER  WREN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

20  November,  1S95. 

IR, — I  repeat  that  I  do  not  think  the  words  “  London 
factories  of  civil  servants  ”  necessarily  imply  dis¬ 
respect,  even  though  coupled  with  an  expression  of  regret 
that  certain  candidates  were  obliged  to  supplement  in 
London  their  University  stores  of  knowledge  ;  and  even 
though  defended  in  an  undated  letter,  which  (as  Serjeant 
Buzfuz  stated  long  ago)  “  is  in  itsell  A  suspicious  cir¬ 
cumstance.”  It  is  too  kind  of  Mr.  Wren  to  allow  that 
“  Professor  Tyrrell  exactly  knows  what  to  say  and  how 
to  say  it.”  But  I  fear  he  will  withdraw  his  commenda¬ 
tion  when  I  submit  that  there  are  times  and  places  in 
which  it  is  the  part  of  a  bore  to  be  rigorously  accurate. 
Everyone  knows  what  I  mean  broadly  by  non-university 
subjects.  Chinese  is  a  non-university  language,  yet  I 
believe  there  is  (or  is  about  to  be)  a  Professorship  of 
Chinese  in  Oxford.  It  may  be  a  Readership.  We  must 
speak  by  the  card  or  equivocation  will  undo  us.  Let 
me  assure  Mr.  Wren  that  the  exquisite  scholar  to  whom 
I  referred  was  neither  a  knave  nor  a  fool,  and  that  even 
if  he  had  been,  I  should  not  have  thought  it  courteous 
to  tell  him  so,  as  Mr.  Wren  says  I  ought  to  have  done. 
But  “  Luke’s  iron  crown  and  Damien’s  bed  of  steel  ” 
shall  not  force  me  to  reveal  his  name  nor  that  of  the 
university  scholar  who  got  more  marks  in  Modern 
History,  which  he  had  studied  for  a  week,  than  in  Latin, 
on  which  he  had  spent  years.  These  statements  must 
either  be  disbelieved,  or  believed  on  the  evidence  of  a 


Regius  Professor  who  was  capable  of  writing  an  un¬ 
dated  note.  Mr.  Wren  will  again  be  surprised  and 
disappointed  when  I  declare  that  I  think  three  years 
spent  by  a  diligent  student  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or 
Dublin,  would  be  a  better  training  for  the  India  Civil 
Service  than  two  years  of  that  unremitting  toil  which 
he  boasts  that  he  exacts  from  his  students  in  London. 
Mr.  Wren  is  an  M.A. ,  and  will  probably  call  to  mind 
the  passage  in  which  Aristotle  has  said  that  to  be  too- 
assiduous (Xi'aj/Trpoo-eSpeiJfty) is  onlyfit  fora  menialora  slave. 

A  longer  time  of  preparation,  with  the  distractions  of 
cricket,  football,  rowing,  and  the  Union,  is  better  for  the 
candidate  than  a  much  shorter  period  of  desperate  and 
unrelieved  application.  And  surely  it  is  a  strange  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  youth  who  is  capable  of  living  laborious 
days  amid  the  raptures  and  roses  of  London  would  be 
unable  to  resist  the  lilies  and  languors  of  university  life. 

If  Mr.  Wren’s  experience  as  an  examiner  had  been  at 
all  comparable  with  his  experience  as  a  teacher,  he  would 
know  that  it  is  very  possible  to  simulate  knowledge, 
and  that  (unless  the  subject  be  abstract  science)  the 
“examiner  who  knows  the  answer,”  in  other  words  the 
examiner  who  thinks  there  is  only  one  answer  to  every 
question,  is  the  worst  type  of  bad  examiner — not  only  a 
machine  but  a  badly  constructed  machine. 

To  come  to  a  clearer  understanding,  I  would  say  that, 
in  the  interests  of  the  Services,  as  well  as  of  the  can¬ 
didates,  it  is  desirable  that  the  successful  competitors 
should  have  undergone  the  moral,  social,  and  intellectual 
influence  of  a  university  course.  If  Mr.  Wren  could 
supplant  the  Universities  and  secure  all  the  places,  I 
think  it  would  not  be  a  national  benefit,  however  much 
I  might  admire  the  energy  and  skill  displayed  by  him  in 
such  an  exploit.  But  fortunately  this  is  not  so.  In  the 
recent  examination  for  the  India  Civil  Service  and  First- 
Class  Clerkships,  seventy  places  were  filled  up.  Now,  I 
concede  to  Mr.  Wren — “vide  quantum  largiar  ” — that 
if  a  candidate  has  spent  more  than  one  year  under  his 
instruction,  Mr.  Wren  deserves  the  credit  of  his  success, 
even  though  he  should  have  begun  (or  even  completed) 
a  university  course.  Only  seven  out  of  the  seventy 
recently  appointed  Civil  Servants  have  passed  more  than 
one  year  under  Mr.  Wren.  A  single  Oxford  College — 
Corpus  Christi — can  claim  as  many,  and  Pembroke  and 
Trinity,  Cambridge,  between  them  supply  the  same 
number  of  successes.  Twenty-one  other  successful 
candidates  have  had  London  tuition,  but  its  duration  is 
counted  by  months  or  weeks.  To  make  the  analysis 
complete,  I  should  add  that  there  were  two  “line- 
balls” — two  successful  candidates  who  had  spent  just  a 
year  with  a  London  teacher.  No.  14  passed  three 
years  in  Cambridge  and  one  with  Mr.  Wren  ;  No.  27 
four  years  in  Oxford  and  one  with  Mr.  Scones. 

I  regret  that  university  men  seek  special  tuition  for  a 
few  weeks  or  months  with  London  teachers,  because 
some  of  the  London  teachers  are  too  apt  to  depreciate 
the  share  which  the  universities  have  had  in  their  train¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Wren’s  letter  shows  traces  of  this  tendency. 
For  instance,  one  would  have  hardly  guessed  that  the 
15th  Wrangler,  of  whom  he  makes  so  much,  had  been, 
under  his  tuition  only  three  months.  By  gaining  marks 
in  English  History  and  Modern  History  he  succeeded  in- 
beating  the  other  two  Wranglers,  who  scored  little  or 
nothing  except  in  science,  the  subject  for  which  they 
had  a  natural  aptitude.  I  do  not,  of  course,  deny  that 
the  15th  Wrangler  is  the  better  for  having  added  some 
knowledge  of  history  to  his  scientific  acquisitions.  But 
I  think  he  would  probably  have  accomplished  the  same 
feat  without  leaving  Cambridge,  and  without  giving  Mr. 
Wren  an  opportunity  for  comparing  him  (somewhat 
invidiously,  as  it  seems  to  me)  with  the  Senior  Wrangler 
and  the  9th  Wrangler,  who  stand  below  him  in  the  list. 

I  have  hitherto  (perhaps  unnecessarily)  avoided  names 
and  given  only  numbers  in  speaking  of  the  successful' 
candidates.  But  I  cannot  forbear  adding  that  the 
Senior  Wrangler  who  took  41st  place  is  Mr.  Adie,  of 
Trinity,  who  was  not  only  Senior  Wrangler,  but  rowed 
for  Cambridge  against  Oxford.  This  combination, 
though  invariable  in  novels  dealing  with  Cambridge 
life,  is  in  the  sphere  of  actual  experience,  in  what  Kant 
would  call  “the  phenomenal  world,”  comparatively  ex¬ 
ceptional.  I  congratulate  the  India  Civil  Service  in 
having  secured  a  university  man  of  the  highest  type. — 
Yours  very  truly,  R.  Y.  Tyrrell. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE  VAILIMA  LETTERS. 

“  Vailima  Letters  :  being  Correspondence  addressed  by 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  to  Sidney  Colvin.”  Lon¬ 
don  :  Methuen  &  Co.  1895. 

'W’AILIMA,  ’  that  is,  five  rivers,  is  the  name  given 
Y  by  Stevenson  to  his  property  on  the  mountain 
behind  the  town  of  Apia,  which  is  the  political  and 
commercial  centre  of  the  Samoan  group  of  islands. 
From  November  1890  to  October  1894,  with  a  few  in¬ 
tervals,  letters  were  regularly  despatched  by  the  exile  to 
his  old  friend  Mr.  Colvin,  and  these  form  almost  a  diary 
of  Samoan  affairs  during  four  years.  Begun  simply  to 
gratify  a  private  friend,  when  the  manuscript  accumu¬ 
lated  Stevenson  began  to  regard  the  letters  as  material 
for  a  future  volume  :  “It  came  over  me  the  other  day 
suddenly,”  he  writes,  “that  this  diary  of  mine  to  you 
would  make  good  pickings  after  I  am  dead,  and  a  man 
could  make  some  kind  of  a  book  out  of  it  without  much 
trouble.”  A  book  has  now  been  made,  but  obviously, 
though  some  things  might  be  omitted,  rehandling  of  the 
matter,  could  not  be  attempted.  It  exhibits  a  most 
attractive  personality,  in  undress,  as  he  would  appear 
to  his  intimates  ;  and  Stevenson  as  a  man  is  admirable 
in  undress.  Stevenson,  as  a  writer,  does  not  appear  so 
admirable  in  the  haste  and  disarray  of  his  monthly 
budgets. 

Mr.  Colvin  sometimes  pleaded  for  more  of  personal 
gossip  and  fewer  details  concerning  the  politics  and 
people  of  the  islands.  The  public  will  sympathize  with 
Mr.  Colvin.  Doubtless  a  truly  liberal  mind,  to  which 
nothing  human  is  altogether  alien,  ought  to  be  interested 
n  the  brown  Polynesian  race,  despite  what  Stevenson 
'alls  their  “  knotless,  rather  flaccid  character.”  But 
>ur  homely  wits,  with  their  insular  prejudices,  require 
o  be  tempted  so  far  abroad.  Stevenson  had  it  in  his 
xnver,  by  the  vividness  of  his  imagination  and  the 
nagic  of  his  style,  to  make  us  wander  where  he  pleased  ; 
>ut  the  jottings  hastily  thrust  into  his  diary  show  no 
kill  in  arrangement  and  rarely  are  touched  by  the 
vriter’s  magic  ;  they  are  excellent  materials  for  a  book  ; 
>ut  an  excellent  book  they  certainly  are  not.  That  they 
hould  be  published  is  right,  because  it  is  inevitable. 
There  was,  of  course,  a  remarkable  instinct  of  style  in 
•tevenson  ;  but  it  did  not  work  without  effort* ;  he 
eeded  laboriously  to  heighten  and  again  to  heighten 
is  effects.  A  vivid  sensation  gave  the  hint  to  his 
pagination  ;  he  delivered  what  was  vital  from  its 
ccidental  surroundings,  and  he  raised  it  to  a  higher  and 
ner  life.  Here  we  get  certain  hints  on  which  he 
light  afterwards  have  worked,  together  with  much  that 
e  would  remorselessly  have  sheared  away.  His 
imiliarities  of  manner  indicate  the  comradeship  of  the 
lan  ,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  graceful 
imiliarities  ;  he  takes  the  first  word  that  comes,  and 
le  right  word  with  Stevenson  was  ordinarily  not  the 
rst  word  but  the  last.  “  This  is  what  I  wanted  you  to 
nderstand,  for  lots  of  the  stuff  sent  home  is,  I  imagine, 
and  slovenly  rot — and  some  of  it  pompous  rot  ;  and 
want  you  to  understand  it  is  a  lay -in.  Soon,  if  the 
de  of  poeshie  continues,  I  will  send  you  a  whole  lot  to 
imn.”  Our  admiration  for  the  author  of  “  Kidnapped” 
id  “The  Master  of  Ballantrae”  cannot  seduce  us  into 
iy  extraordinary  admiration  for  such  familiarities  as 
ese  ;  and  there  is  too  much  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
tters.  .  The  chit-chat  of  his  correspondence  is  far  from 
:ing  divine  chit-chat. 

It  is  most  often  when  he  writes  of  the  wonders  of 
ternal  nature— the  mystery  of  woods  and  streams,  the 
ammelling  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation,  the  roar  of 
rf  upon  the  beach,  the  splendours  of  the  sky,  the 
Iting  of  rain,  the  stedfast  frenzy  of  the  gale— that 
me  touch  of  the  writer’s  magic  appears,  as  it  were  by 
happy  accident.  Several  of  the  earlier  letters  tell  of 
evenson’s  efforts  to  subdue  the  wild  growths  of  the 
-est,  and  the  struggle  of  man  with  nature  turns  him 
r  the  t'me  into  a  poet,  with  a  touch  of  Victor  Hugo’s 
inner  in  his  recital  of  the  combat.  Happy  in^his 
uthern  island  he  confesses  that  he  was  not  ;  but 
:asure  he  still  knew,  and  among  the  pleasures  of 
ulima  not  the  least  was  that  of  his  woodman’s  work. 


“  High  among  these  I  place  the  delight  of  weeding  out 
here  alone  by  the  garrulous  water,  under  the  silence  of 
the  high  wood,  broken  by  incongruous  sounds  of  birds. 
...  I  wonder  if  any  one  had  ever  the  same  attitude  to 
Nature  as  I  hold,  and  have  held  for  so  long?  This 
business  fascinates  me  like  a  tune  or  a  passion,  yet  all 
the  while  I  thrill  with  a  strong  distaste.  The  horror  of 
the  thing,  objective  and  subjective,  is  always  present  to 
my  mind  ;  the  horror  of  creeping  things,  a  superstitious 
horror  of  the  void  and  the  powers  about  me,  the  horror 
of  my  own  devastation  and  continual  murders.  The  life 
of  the  plants  comes  through  my  finger-tips,  their 
struggles  go  to  my  heart  like  supplications.  I  fsel 
myself  blood-boltered  ;  then  I  look  back  on  my  cleared 
grass,  and  count  myself  an  ally  in  a  fair  quarrel,  and 
make  stout  my  heart.” 

Pleasures  he  knew,  but,  save  in  his  domestic  life, 
Stevenson  at  Samoa  did  not  possess  an  assured  happi¬ 
ness.  His  literary  work  was  often  a  painful  strain  upon 
one  whose  health,  at  best,  was  fragile.  Honoured  and 
loved  by  his  brown  friends  their  “  Tusitala  ”  was  ;  but 
he  threw  himself  adventurously,  gallantly,  perhaps 
rashly,  into  many  a  combat  which  brought  anxiety  as 
well  as  hope  on  their  behalf.  His  whole  life,  indeed, 
was  somewhat  too  much  of  an  adventure,  without 
guiding  lights,  except  those  of  a  quick  sense  of  justice, 
or  what  seemed  such,  and  a  generous  sympathy.  And, 
although  he  accepted  his  remote  island  home  as  an 
abiding-place  for  life  and  death,  his  heart  was  still  subject 
to  attacks  of  nostalgia,  when  the  thought  of  Scotland 
came  back  upon  him  :  ‘‘If  I  could  only  be  buried  in  the 
hills,  under  the  heather  and  a  table  tombstone  like  the 
martyrs,  where  the  whaups  and  plovers  are  crying.”  The 
four  jears,  of  which  these  letters  form  a  record,  were 
years  of  incessant,  almost  hectic,  energy  ;  Stevenson 
was  wearing  himself  out ;  but  at  least  he  was  wholly 
alive.  In  criticizing  Zola’s  “  Debacle  ”  he  confesses  that 
he  could  not  read  the  third  part;  it  suffers,  he  says, 
from  impaired  vitality,  and  uncertain  aim — two  deadly 
sicknesses  “  \  ital — that’s  what  I  am  at,  first  :  wholly 
vital,  with  a  buoyancy  of  life.  Then  lyrical,  if  it  may 
be,  and  picturesque.”  The  words  are  descriptive  of 
Stevenson’s  own  life  ;  it  was  vital  and  it  was  lyrical  ; 
but  we  feel  that  the  vitality  burnt  the  oil  of  life  away 
faster  than  the  lamp  was  fed  ;  and  the  lyrical  quality  in 
his  life  needed  something  of  a  superimposed  law  to  give 
it  the  steadiness  of  the  great  lyric.  It  suffered  from  the 
element  of  adventure,  high  and  gallant  as  the  adventure 
aspired  to  be.  “  To  his  ardent  fancy,”  says  Mr.  Colvin, 

“  the  world  was  a  theatre  glowing  with  the  lights  and 
bustling  with  the  incidents  of  romance.”  So,  in  truth, 
it  was  ,  and  the  highest  province  of  the  imagination  is 
not  romance.  We  have  not  endeavoured  to  extract 
Samoan  history  from  the  chronicle  contained  in  these 
letters,  nor  to  trace  the  course  of  Stevenson’s  activity 
as  an  author.  His  biographer  will  turn  the  present 
volume  to  its  true  account  ;  as  material  for  a  memoir  it 
will  prove  invaluable. 

MR.  FREDERIC  HARRISON'S  STUDIES. 

“Studies  in  Early  Victorian  Literature.”  By  Frederic 

Harrison.  London:  Edward  Arnold.  1895. 


A/VE  have  a  great  respect  for  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison. 

I  Ie  is  one  of  that  small  class  who  have  the  courage 
of  their  opinions,  and  of  that  still  smaller  class  whose 
opinions  are,  as  a  rule,  worth  the  expense  of  such 
courage.  But  he  is  sometimes  very  provoking  ;  one  can 
never  be  sure  of  him.  Sound  in  the  noble  parts,  his 
instincts  and  sympathies  are  generally  in  the  right  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  he  appears  to  have  little  confidence 
in  those  excellent  guides,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  he 
is  always  ready  to  abandon  them  when  it  serves  his 
turn  to  do  so.  For  the  fact  is  that  if  truth,  or  what  he 
believes  to  be  truth,  is  dear  to  him,  his  own  reputation 
for  “  distinction  ”  is  dearer.  He  is  one  of  those  writers 
whose  first  object  is  to  strike  ;  to  whom  an  epigram,  a 
paradox,  a  stroke  of  wit,  a  telling  phrase  present  irresis¬ 
tible  attractions  ;  and  in  whose  eyes  the  one  defect  which 
no  merits  can  compensate  is  tameness.  I  he  consequence 
of  this  is  that  Mr.  Harrison  is  always  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  companions,  but  not  always  the  most  trust¬ 
worthy  of  guides.  He  frequently  reminds  us  of  Hazlitt 
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Like  Hazlitt’s,  his  judgments  are  often  a  singular  and 
whimsical  compound  of  extravagance  and  discrimination, 
of  perversity  and  soundness,  of  sobriety  and  reckless¬ 
ness.  Like  Hazlitt,  he  will  be  nothing  if  he  cannot  be 
himself.  Where  on  any  particular  question  the  popular 
verdict  happens  to  be  in  the  right,  Mr.  Harrison,  like 
Hazlitt,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  in  the  wrong;  but  where  the 
popular  verdict  happens  to  be  in  the  wrong,  the  odds 
are  that,  like  Hazlitt,  Mr.  Harrison  will  be  in  the  right. 

We  hasten  to  say,  however,  that  in  the  present  volume 
Mr.  Harrison’s  characteristic  merits  far  outweigh  his  cha¬ 
racteristic  defects.  The  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  book 
is  the  opening  chapter  on  the  general  features  of  Victorian 
Literature.  Here  all  that  is  true  is  remarkable  only  for 
the  vigour  with  which  it  is  expressed,  and  most  of  what 
is  new  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  questionable.  It  is 
surely  greatly  overstating  the  case  to  say  that  “  the 
central  note  in  modern  English  literature  is  the  dominant 
influence  of  Sociology,”  and  to  describe  Carlyle  as  “  the 
literary  dictator  of  Victorian  prose”  is  absurd.  No  prose 
writer  of  equal  eminence  has  had  so  little  literary 
influence  as  Carlyle,  and  what  is  true  of  him  since  his 
death  was  equally  true  even  during  his  lifetime.  When 
Mr.  Harrison  remarks  generally  (p.  20)  of  modern 
English  prose  that  it  has  a  most  fastidious  taste  in  form, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  him  contradicting  or  at  least 
modifying  his  hasty  and  erroneous  generalization  by 
observing  (p.  n)  that  it  is  often  marked  “  by  a  riotous 
extravagance,”  a  “crude  and  garrulous  commonplace,” 
or  that  it  “  trots  along  breathless  in  its  shirt-sleeves  ” 
(p.  9).  We  cannot  agree  with  him  when  he  says  that 
in  Tennyson’s  “  In  Memoriam  ”  “  there  is  not  a  single 
false  note,  nothing  commonplace.”  There  surely  are 
many — and  these  most  aggravating— false  notes  in  it, 
and  the  art  with  which  expression  is  used  now  to  glorify 
and  now  to  disguise  commonplace  is  perhaps  its  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristic.  With  one  remark  we  heartily 
agree.  Speaking  of  the  Grote  and  Gardiner  school  of  his¬ 
torians  Mr.  Harrison  observes  :  “  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
charge  which  some  of  our  historians  are  most  anxious 
to  avoid  is  the  charge  of  being  ‘  readable  ’  and  of  keeping 
to  themselves  any  fact  that  they  know.”  Admirably 
•said  !  Mr.  Harrison  does  not  contemplate  very  hope¬ 
fully  our  present  prospects  in  literature,  and  we  share, 
•we  own,  in  his  depression.  “Let  us  accept,”  he  says 
with  pathetic  resignation,  “what  the  dregs  of  the 
•nineteenth  century  can  give  us  without  murmuring.” 
But  Mr.  Harrison  is  no  pessimist.  He  believes  that  a 
good  time  is  coming,  that  if  our  Stevensons  and 
Merediths  and  Howells’s  look  on  life  “from  private 
'boxes  with  opera-glasses  in  their  kid-gloved  hands,” 
there  will  again  be  “  romances  of  passion  and  incident, 
of  strenuous  ambition  and  mad  merriment.”  But  “  not 
to-day,”  he  sighs,  “not  to-day  nor  to-morrow.”  Mr. 
Harrison  has  not  much  new  to  say  about  Carlyle, 
but  much  which  is  questionable.  He  certainly  over¬ 
estimates  the  influence  ot  the  “  Letters  and  Speeches 
of  Cromwell”  when  he  tells  us  that  the  work  “com¬ 
pletely  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  English  nation 
about  their  greatest  man.”  This  was  no  doubt  Carlyle  s 
own  opinion  ;  but  Hallam,  Macaulay,  and  many  others 
had  reversed  this  judgment  long  before  Carlyle’s  work 
appeared.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son  means  when  he  says  of  Carlyle,  “  all  that  a  man  of 
letters,  of  great  genius,  and  lofty  spirit  could  do  by  con¬ 
suming  and  producing  mere  printed  paper,  he  did.”  If 
he  means  that  Carlyle,  like  Southey,  saw  everything 
through  the  spectacles  of  books,  and  read  life  and  men 
as  a  mere  literary  recluse,  nothing  could  be  more  untrue. 
No  man  who  has  ever  lived  had  more  of  that  vivida 
•vis  ingenii  which  transforms  and  assimilates,  like  a 
fierce  core  of  fire,  the  fuel  on  which  it  feeds.  Carlyle’s 
limitations  were  not  the  result  of  his  being,  as  Mr. 
Harrison  puts  it,  a  mere  omnivorous  reader  and  omni¬ 
genous  writer  of  books.  They  were  the  result  of  the 
narrow  intensity  of  his  genius  and  temper,  and  would 
have  been  as  conspicuous  had  he  figured  in  public  life  as 
prominently  as  his  own  Cromwell.  Mr.  Harrison’sestimate 
of  Macaulay  is  temperate  and  just.  We  should  ourselves 
be  inclined  to  emphasize  a  little  more  strongly  Macau¬ 
lay’s  singular  deficiency,  as  a  rhetorician,  in  the  sense 
of  the  becoming.  How  a  writer  whose  taste  had  been 
formed  quite  as  much  on  the  sympathetic  study  of 
Demosthenes,  Thucydides,  and  the  best  Greek  models, 


as  on  the  Latin  rhetoricians,  could  fall  into  such  paren- 
thyrsi  as  Macaulay  habitually  indulges  in  is  simply 
inexplicable.  Nothing  more  revolting  to  good  taste 
than  the  famous  passage  describing  St.  Peter’s  grave¬ 
yard  in  the  Tower  could  possibly  be  penned  ;  for  what 
can  be  more  repulsive  than  the  expression  of  pathetic 
sentiment  in  clanging  rhetorical  declamation  ?  Again, 
the  celebrated  description  of  the  trial  of  Warren  Hast¬ 
ings  and  of  Charles  II. ’s  last  Sunday  at  Whitehall  are 
painfully  comprehensive  illustrations  of  Pope’s  admirable 
lines  : 

False  eloquence,  like  the  prismatic  glass, 

Its  gaudy  colours  spreads  on  every  place. 

All  glares  alike,  without  distinction  gay. 

The  works  which  are  most  free  from  Macaulay’s 
characteristic  vices  are  those  works  to  which  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son,  curiously  enough,  has  not  even  referred,  namely, 
his  speeches  and  the  articles  contributed  to  the  “  B10- 
graphica  Britannica.”  Goethe  observed  of  Byron  that 
the  moment  he  begins  to  think  he  is  a  child.  This  is 
equally,  perhaps  more,  true  of  Macaulay.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  any  original  reflection,  whether  any 
observation  having  the  smallest  claim  to  profoundness  or 
subtlety  could  be  found  in  all  his  voluminous  writings. 
And  yet  how  great  is  our  debt  to  him  ;  our  debt  to  him 
as  an  example  of  a  life,  to  quote  Mr.  Harrison  s.  words, 
“of  purity,  honour,  courage,  generosity,  affection,  and 
manly  perseverance,  almost  without  a  stain  or  a  defect, 
our  debt  to  him  as  one  who  has,  in  spite  of  all  his  defects, 
added  another  name  to  the  bede-roll  of  our  national 
classics,  and  who  has  contributed  as  much  as  any  writer 
in  the  present  century  to  the  instruction  and.  amusement 
of  scholars  and  to  the  education  of  the  multitude. 

Of  Mr.  Harrison’s  estimates  of  the  novelists,  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Charlotte  Bronte, 
Kingsley,  Trollope,  and  George  Eliot,  we  may  say,  what 
Martial  says  of  his  own  epigrams — we  pay  Mr.  Harrison 
the  compliment  of  reversing  the  epithets — Sunt  mala , 
sunt  qucedam  mediocria ,  sunt  bona  plura.  .  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Harrison’s  estimates  are  sometimes  para¬ 
doxical  and  extravagant  :  sometimes  so  simply  cor¬ 
roborative  of  what  has  long  been  obvious  to  every 
one,  that  the  repetition  becomes  mere  platitude  :  not 
unfrequently  quite  admirable.  Conspicuous  among  in¬ 
stances  of  the  first  kind  is  his  estimate  of  Lord  Bea- 
consfield’s  novels.  We  are  quite  ready  to  allow  that  they 
“  abound  in  epigrams,  pictures,  characters,  and  scenes 
of  [rare]  wit.”  We  will  even  allow  Mr.  Harrisons 
assertion  that  “  Coningsby  ”  and  “Sybil  created  a 
political  party,  and  provided  them  with  a  new  pro¬ 
gramme  to  pass  unchallenged,  but  we.  decline  to  believe 
in  the  durability  of  shoddy  and  tinsel,  in  the  immortality 
of  anything  which  never  possessed  the  principle  of  life. 
Wit,  and  especially  the  wit  of  Disraeli,  is  a  poor  anti¬ 
septic.  These  novels  are  rapidly  going  the  way  of 
Theodore  Hook’s,  and  if  they  are  not  as  completely  for¬ 
gotten  in  another  fifty  years  it  will  be  because  of  the 
political  fame  of  their  author.  We  are  heartily  in  accord 
with  the  greater  part  of  what  Mr.  Harrison  says  about 
Thackeray;  but  to  whom  but  to  a  fool  could  it  be  “a  per¬ 
petual  problem  if  ‘Vanity  Fair  ’  be  a  cynic’s  view  of  life,  the 
sardonic  grin  of  a  misanthrope  gloating  over  the  trickery 
and  meanness  of  mankind”?  We  wonder  at  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son  condescending  to  defend  Thackeray  from  such  a 
suspicion.  We  think,  too,  that  Mr.  Harrison  need  not 
have  tagged  on  to  his  hearty  and  generous  appreciation 
of  Dickens’s  genius  and  work  a  wholly  superfluons  com¬ 
mentary  on  his  defects.  No  one  requires  to  be  re¬ 
minded  of  his  tendency  to  caricature  and  farce,  of  his 
vulgarity  and  deficiency  in  style.  “  He  knows  nothing 
of  the  crisp,  modulated,  balanced,  and  reserved  mastery 
of  phrase  and  sentence  which  marks  Thackeray.”  Ot 
course  he  does  not,  and  who  ever  supposed  that,  he  did- 
We  do  not  at  all  like  the  very  patronizing  way  in  which 
Mr.  Harrison  speaks  of  “friend  Anthony, ’’and  weventure 
to  think  that  Anthony  T rollope  has  other  claims  to  a  place 
in  a  review  of  the  Victorian  novelists  than  those,  based 
simply  on  the  “enormous  popularity  he  once  enjoyed 
and  “  the  space  he  filled  for  a  whole  generation.  1  rol¬ 
lope  no  doubt  wrote  as  much  trash  as  any  man  of  his 
time,  and  no  one  would  claim  a  very  high  place  for  his  bes 
work;  but  the  author  of  The  Barchester  Cycle  and,  per¬ 
haps  we  may  add,  of  ‘  ‘  Orley  Farm,”  of  ‘  ‘  The.  Eustace  Dia¬ 
monds,”  and  of  the  two  “  Phineas  Finns,”  will,  we  venture 
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to  predict,  be  read  long  after  “Coningsby,”  “Sybil,” 
and  “Tancred”  have  falsified  Mr.  Harrison’s  prophecy. 
Mr.  Harrison  himself  admits  that  Trollope  managed  to 
“see  to  the  very  marrow  of  the  prelates  of  a  cathedral, 
to  the  inner  histories  of  the  duke’s  castle  and  the  squire’s 
home,  into  the  secret  musings  of  the  rector’s  daughter, 
and  into  the  tangled  web  of  parliamentary  intrigue”;  and 
he  adds,  “  he  did  all  this  with  a  perfectly  sure  and  subtle 
touch.”  Surely  this  is  much  and  very  much.  The  best 
chapter  in  Mr.  Harrison’s  book  is,  we  think,  the  chapter 
on  Charles  Kingsley,  which  is  admirable,  and  admirable 
in  all  respects.  And  next  to  this  we  should  place  the 
chapter  on  George  Eliot,  which  seems  to  us  a  model  of 
discriminating  criticism,  though  we  wish  Mr.  Harrison 
had  not  paused  to  peddle  over  the  metrical  peculiarities 
of  the  “Spanish  Gypsy.”  No  one  ever  supposed  that 
George  Eliot  had  the  ear  of  a  poet. 

Mr.  Harrison  has  given  us  a  welcome  and  delightful 
book,  and  if  we  have  ventured  to  comment  freely  on 
what  appears  to  us  to  be  questionable  or  defective  in  it, 
it  is  not  because  we  are  insensible  of  its  distinguished 
merits,  of  its  value  as  an  important,  and  even  memor¬ 
able,  contribution  to  modern  critical  literature. 

THE  PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  WARREN  HASTINGS. 

“The  Private  Life  of  Warren  Hastings.”  By  Sir 

Charles  Lawson.  London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein. 

New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 

'  |  'HERE  are  some  subjects  which  seem  to  have  a 
perennial  fascination  for  our  countrymen.  The 
French  Revolution  and  the  character  of  Warren  Hastings 
belong  to  this  category.  One  would  have  thought  there 
was  little  left  to  be  said  either  for  or  against  the  first 
Governor-General  of  India,  and  yet  the  stream  of  Warren 
Hastings  literature  flows  on.  The  secret  of  the  charm 
of  Sir  Charles  Lawson’s  contribution  to  this  chapter  of 
national  biography  lies  in  the  frankly  personal  nature 
of  its  contents.  We  are  not  invited  to  consider  the 
conduct  of  the  Rohilla  war  or  the  treatment  of  the 
Begums  of  Oude  ;  but  we  are  told  all  about  Warren 
Hastings’  pecuniary  affairs,  his  friends  and  enemies, 
his  fruitless  attempt  to  get  a  peerage  from  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  his  “elegant  Marian.”  Pomposity  is 
the  bane  of  history,  and  we  are  grateful  to  Sir  Charles 
Lawson  for  his  description  of  the  grounds  and  furniture 
of  Daylesford  House  (the  drawing-room  chairs  were  solid 
ivory  and  the  curtains  pale  blue  satin  trimmed  with 
silver  lace),  as  well  as  for  his  information  that  the 
Governor-General  drank  a  little  Madeira  while  in  India, 
and  nothing  but  water  while  in  England.  The  book  is 
illustrated  by  portraits  of  the  celebrities  who  lived  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  including  Hastings  and 
his  wife,  by  reproductions  of  Gilray’s  caricatures,  and  by 
an  engraving  of  the  trial  scene  in  Westminster  Hall.  A 
gallery,  filled  by  peers’  friends,  covered  the  stairs  and 
half  the  great  window  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  which  were 
injured  by  the  dynamite  explosion  a  few  years  ago.  Had 
the  dynamiter  been  abroad  in  1788  he  might  indeed  have 
achieved  immortality.  We  believe  that  the  personal 
details  and  the  illustrations  of  this  delightful  book  will 
give  most  people  a  more  vivid  idea  of  the  great  drama 
and  its  actors  than  even  the  periods  of  Macaulay. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Warren  Hastings  to  be 
attacked,  in  life  and  after  death,  by  the  two  greatest 
rhetoricians  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
and  on  grounds  of  party  hatred.  Hastings  was 
assuredly  a  great  administrator  :  but  there  have  been 
other  administrators  equally  great,  over  whose  memories 
oblivion  has  steadily  crept,  and  whose  names  suggest 
little  or  nothing  to  the  popular  mind.  Hastings  would 
have  quietly  taken  his  place  in  the  gallery  of  respectable 
proconsuls  by  the  side  of  Cornwallis,  Bentinck,  Dal- 
tiousie,  and  Lawrence,  had  it  not  been  for  the  vindictive¬ 
ness  of  Philip  P'rancis  and  the  vanity  of  Edmund  Burke. 
Francis  returned  from  India  possessed  by  one  idea, 
evenge.  Hastings  had  defeated  him  in  council  and 
■vounded  him  in  a  duel  :  Hastings’  friend,  Sir  Elijah 
mpey,  had  sentenced  him  to  pay  £500°  to  an  injured 
lusband  for  tampering  with  his  wife.  If  in  return  for 
hese  amenities  he  could  not  ruin  Hastings  and  Impey, 
lis  name  was  not  Francis.  He  got  hold  of  Burke,  whose 
•ersonal  and  political  fortunes  were  then  at  their  lowest 


ebb  ;  for  Lord  Rockingham,  who  largely  financed  the- 
impecunious  orator,  was  dead,  and  the  king  had  just; 
turned  Fox  and  North  out  to  make  way  for  Pitt, 
Francis  had  all  the  details  of  the  Indian  case  at  his- 
fingers’  ends,  and  he  persuaded  Burke  that  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  Hastings  would  be  popular  out  of  doors.  Burke 
thought  he  saw  a  chance  of  rehabilitating  the  Whig 
party  in  the  country,  and  of  placing  himself  on  a  pinnacle 
of  imperishable  renown.  He  threw  himself  into  the  im¬ 
peachment  business  with  all  the  intensity,  and  with 
something  of  the  insanity,  of  genius.  Charles  Fox  was 
still  under  the  domination  of  Burke,  and  so  the  Whig 
party  was  committed  to  what  turned  out  to  be  as  great 
a  fiasco  as  the  Parnell  Commission.  And  yet  there  are 
people  who  express  surprise  that  Burke  was  never  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  and  that  in  his  lifetime  he  was-  a 
political  failure  !  There  is  no  more  striking  instance  of 
Burke’s  want  of  judgment  and  of  mental  balance  than 
that  he  should  have  devoted  ten  years  of  his  life 
to  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  have 
dra&&ed  his  party  after  him  into  a  prosecution  which 
the  public  very  soon  perceived  was  the  outcome  of 
private  malice  and  a  desire  to  make  party  capital.  The 
conduct  of  Pitt,  who  was  Prime  Minister,  in  consenting 
to  the  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Commons  has  been 
blamed  by  the  friends  of  Warren  Hastings,  we  think 
unjustly.  It  was  then,  it  still  is,  and  we  hope  it  always 
will  be,  impossible  for  a  Government  to  resist  any  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  charge  a  public  official  with  corruption. 
But  Pitt  did  behave  with  inexplicable  baseness  when  he 
not  only  refused  to  ask  Parliament  to  pay  Hastings  the 
costs  of  his  defence  but  interfered  to  prevent  the  East 
India  Company  from  doing  so.  Hastings  was  in  his 
sixty-third  year  when  he  was  acquitted  after  a  trial 
which  lasted  seven  years.  His  costs  amounted  to 
^100,000,  which  seems  a  pretty  heavy  lawyer’s  bill — 
it  is  at  the  rate  of  over  ^14,000  a  year — though  no  doubt 
heavy  expenses  were  contracted  before  the  trial  began 
in  the  preparation  of  evidence.  The  printed  brief 
delivered  to  counsel  for  the  defence  extended  to  twenty- 
four  folio  volumes,  and  Law’s  retainer  was  five  hundred 
guineas.  Hastings  memorialized  the  House  of  Commons 
to  grant  him  compensation,  but  Pitt,  to  whom  the 
petition  was  sent,  refused,  in  a  curt  note,  to  submit  it 
to  the  Sovereign,  though  he  did  not  hesitate,  as  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  debit  the  country  with  the 
enormous  costs  of  the  prosecution.  But  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  behaved  very  welL 
They  resolved  to  grant  Hastings  a  sum  of  ^71,080  as 
an  indemnification  for  his  costs  and  an  annuity  of  ^5000 
for  life.  It  will  hardly  be  believed  that  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol,  of  which  Dundas  was  the  head,  refused  to  sanction 
these  proposals,  as"excessive  ;  and  ultimately  Hastings- 
received  from  the  directors  ^50,000  down  and  ^4000  a 
year  for  life.  We  presume  that  he  settled  his  bill  of 
costs  for  ten  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  his  three  counsel. 
Law,  Plumer,  and  Dallas,  might  well  have  foregone 
some  of  their  fees,  for  the  trial  brought  them  so  much 
reputation  that  they  all  attained  to  the  highest  posts  or. 
the  bench.  But  Pitt’s  meanness  in  this  matter  was  quite 
unworthy  of  him,  and  was  the  less  intelligible  as  the 
impeachment  was  a  \\  hig  move  and  not  a  Government 
proposal.  Pitt  might  very  well  have  rubbed  it  into  Fox, 
Burke,  and  Sheridan  by  asking  the  House  of  Commons 
to  pay  the  bill  which  the  folly  of  “  right  honourable 
gentlemen  opposite”  had  incurred.  But  we  suppose 
Pitt  felt  as  sore  about  the  Warren  Hastings  trial  as  the 
late  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  felt  about  the  Parnell  Commission, 
and  for  the  same  reason.  In  both  cases  the  Minister  was 
persuaded  into  creating  a  special  tribunal  for  a  party 
purpose  against  his  better  judgment  ;  in  both  cases  the 
proceedings  were  abortive,  and  made  the  Government 
unpopular;  Pitt  never  forgave  Hastings;  and  Smith 
probably  never  forgave  Parnell. 

Twenty  years  after  the  trial  the  Prince  Regent,  who 
was  exactly  what  the  French  call  un  faux  bonhomme,  and 
was  always  making  great  professions  of  friendship  to 
Hastings,  brought  him  and  Sheridan  together  at  the 
Pavilion  at  Brighton.  “Sherry”  advanced  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Prince,  and  said,  “The  part  which  I 
took  in  events  long  gone  by  must  not  be  regarded  as 
any  test  of  my  private  opinions,  because  I  was  then  a 
public  pleader,  whose  duty  it  is,  under  all  circumstances, 
to  make  good  the  charges  which  he  is  commissioned  to 
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'bring1  forward.”  Now,  most  men  in  the  presence  of 
royalty  would  have  simpered  and  uttered  some  banality 
about  bygones  being  bygones.  But  Hastings  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.  He  drew  back  a  step  looked  Sheridan  in 
the  face  ;  made  a  low  bow  ;  and  said  nothing.  There 
is  a  fine  implacability  about  this,  for,  as  Hastings  said 
afterwards,  “  had  he  confessed  as  much  twenty  years 
ago,  he  might  have  done  me  some  service.  Besides, 
Sheridan  was  utterly  wrong  ;  he  was  not  a  professional 
counsel,  a  hired  a.dvocate  in  the  case.  He  was  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  be 
so  because  he  had  made  speeches  against  Hastings  in 
Parliament.  If  ever  an  unprincipled  Whig  did  give 
himself  away,  the  genial  “Sherry”  did  so  on  this 
occasion. 

There  is  a  very  incisive  sketch  in  this  book  of  that 
most  interesting  and  maligned  person,  Sir  Philip  F  rancis. 
Junius  is  one  of  the  best-abused  men  of  the  last  century: 
yet  there  is  much  that  might  be  urged  in  his  defence. 
He  was  a  man  of  immense  ability  and  energy,  and 
he  was  a  clerk  in  a  Government  office  at  a  time  when 
dukes  who  could  not  spell  governed  the  country,  and 
packed  the  best  offices  with  their  pimps  and  parasites. 
“Oppression  makes  a  wise  man  mad,  and  Francis  wrote 
bitterly  and  anonymously,  but  about  real  abuses.  Where 
is  the  crime  in  this  ?  How  many  public  men  are  there 
to-day  who  would  care  or  dare  to  avow  their  anonymous 
productions  in  the  press?  The  late  Mr.  Jennings 
asserted  in  “  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  Study,  from  the  ver^ 
best  means  of  information,  that  after  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
occupied  office  in  a  Liberal  Government,  he  continued 
to  write  articles  in  the  “  Quarterly  Review  attacking 
the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Liberal  party  ;  and  the 
assertion  has  not  been  denied.  Francis  wrote  at  a  time 
when  there  were  not  the  hundred  and  one  vehicles  for 
anonymous  criticism  that  now  exist,  and  his  letters  made 
a  profound  sensation,  both  because  they  were  well 
written,  and  because  they  were  true.  He  seems  to  have 
been  an  agreeable  man  in  society,  a  good  hater,  and 
very  impudent.  He  quarrelled  with  Burke  over  the 
French  Revolution,  and  the  greatest  impertinence  of 
which  he  ever  was  guilty  was  his  criticism  of  the  style 
of  the  Reflections.  “My  dear  Burke,  he  wrote,  “  I 
wish  I  could  teach  you  that  polish  is  necessary  to 
preservation.”  Francis  was  so  much  disturbed  by  the 
publication  of  “Junius  Identified”  towards  the  end  of 
his  life,  that  he  gave  up  Brooks’s,  where  men  asked  him 
questions. 

It  ;s  pleasant  to  learn  from  Sir  Charles  Lawson  that 
Warren  Hastings,  after  the  troubles  of  his  impeachment 
were  over,  lived  an  ideally  happy  life  at  Daylesford  with 
his  wife  and  friends  for  twenty-two  years.  The  real 
answer  to  Burke’s  hysterical  rhetoric  aoout  rapacity  and 
corruption  is  that  in  the  thirty-one  years  of  his  official 
career  in  India  Warren  Hastings  seems  to  have  made 
about  ^100,000.  This  would  be  thought  too  much  to¬ 
day,  when  the  borrowing  of  a  few  thousand  rupees  from 
natives  has  caused  the  dismissal  of  a  Commissioner ,  but 
it  was  nothing  in  those  days.  It  fact  it  was  about  as 
much  as  Francis,  his  accuser,  brought  back  after  six 
years.  Of  this  sum,  Hastings  sunk  ^66,000  in  the 
house  and  grounds  of  Daylesford.  Annuitants  are 
proverbially  long-lived,  and  on  the  ^4000  a  year  which 
the  directors  allowed  him,  the  ex-Governor-General 
lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-five.  He  had  a  horror  of  the 
nastiness  of  disease,  and  just  before  he  died  threw  a 
cambric  handkerchief  over  his  face. 

CANON  GORE  ON  THE  INCARNATION. 

“  Dissertations  on  Subjects  connected  with  the  Incar¬ 
nation.”  By  Charles  Gore,  M.A.,  Canon  of  West¬ 
minster.  London  :  John  Murray.  1895. 

CANON  GORE  is  still  comparatively  a  young  man  ; 

but  he  has  won  for  himself  a  striking  and,  indeed, 
an  unique  position  not  only  at  Oxford,  or  amongst  the 
clergy  and  students  of  theology,  but  with  the  religious 
world  at  large.  Serious  persons  read  his  books,  and 
are  deeply  interested  in  his  speculations  ;  but,  when  he 
occupies  the  pulpit  at  Westminster  Abbey,  a  large 
crowd  gathers  to  hear  him  speak  to  them  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  for  instance,  in  simple,  practical  language 
understanded  of  all. 


The  present  volume,  however,  is  confessedly  not 
intended  for  the  world  in  general  ;  but  as  the  author 
states  at  the  opening  of  his  preface,  it  is  “  the  fulfilment 
of  an  intention  expressed  in  the  preface  to  the  Bampton 
Lectures  of  1891  to  prepare  a  supplementary  volume 
addressed  to  a  more  strictly  theological  public.”  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts  ;  of  which  the  first  is  a  disserta¬ 
tion  on  the  Virgin  Birth  of  Our  Lord  ;  the  second,  a 
dissertation  on  the  Consciousness  of  Our  Lord  ;  and  the 
third,  a  dissertation  on  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantia- 
tion.  All  three  parts  alike  are  distinguished  by  much 
learning  and  subtlety  of  thought,  by  great  clearness  of 
expression,  and  by  an  entire  absence  of  controversial 
acrimony.  The  second  dissertation,  on  Our  Lord  s 
Consciousness,  is  likely  to  be  that  which,  within  the 
English  Church  at  all  events,  will  command  most  atten¬ 
tion  ;  partly,  because  the  question  therein  discussed  is 
of  vital  moment  to  all  who  receive  the  Catholic  faith  that 
Christ  is  “  Very  God  of  Very  God,”  and,  partly,  because 
Canon  Gore’s  view  on  this  question  has  already  been 
more  or  less  explicitly  made  known,  and  in  the  strider 
orthodox  circles  has  created  not  a  little  alarm,  and 
brought  down  some  trenchant  criticism  on  his  head. 
When  the  Eternal  Son  became  incarnate,  did  He,  “  in 
assuming  human  nature,  so  truly  enter  into  it  as  really 
to  grow  and  live  as  Son  of  Man  under  properly  human 
conditions,  that  is  to  say  also  under  properly  human 
limitations?”  For  instance,  was  He  under  the  properly 
human  limitation  of  ignorance  ?  This,  in  a  few  words, 
and  to  employ  Canon  Gore’s  own  phraseology,  is  the 
question  before  us  ;  and  he  finally  answers  it  straight¬ 
forwardly  enough  when  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  “a  real  abandonment,  on  the  part  of  the 
Eternal  Son  in  becoming  incarnate,  of  di  vine  prerogatives 
inconsistent  with  a  proper  human  experience,”  that  “the 
real  Incarnation  involves  a  real  self-impoverishment,  a 
real  self-emptying,  a  real  self-limitation  on  the  part  of 
the  Eternal  Word  of  God.” 

Canon  Gore  argues  with  great  fairness  and  great 
reasonableness  in  support  of  this  conclusion,  which  he 
maintains  to  be  alike  demanded  by  any  thorough  con¬ 
sideration  of  what  the  Incarnation  must  involve,  and  by 
anv  unbiassed  judgment  of  what  the  statements  of  Holy 
Scripture  itself  imply  when  taken  as  a  whole.  At  the 
same  time,  he  does  not  pretend  that  this  position  is 
entirely  free  from  difficulty,  for  “  it  may  well  be  that  the 
absolute  truth  is  incomprehensible  by  us,  and  does  not 
admit  of  being  fully  interpreted  by  human  words  ”  :  and 
he  very  frankly  allows  that,  though  he  believes  it  to  be 
“  wholly  consistent  with  the  actual  dogmatic  decisions 
of  ecumenical  councils,”  still  “the  great  bujk  °f 
language  of  ecclesiastical  writers  is  against  it.  And, 
no  °doubt,  from  a  Catholic  point  of  view,  this  latter 
objection  is  a  formidable  one  ;  it  is  a  dangerous  business 
to  find  oneself  differing,  or  even  appearing  to  differ,  from 
the  saints  and  the  sages.  That  is  a  mere  burlesque, 
however,  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  authority  which 
imagines  that  it  precludes  even  the  freest  theological 
speculation  as  to  the  precise  significance  of  those  com¬ 
paratively  few  fundamental  dogmas  which  are  absolutely 
de  fide;  so  that  in  the  present  matter,  for  example, 
though  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  Catholic  believer  to 
go  back  upon  the  dogma  that  Christ  was  very  God,  or 
upon  the  dogma  that  Christ  was  very  man,  there  is 
nothing  whatever  to  hinder  him  from  employing  his 
reverent  intelligence  upon  the  solution  of  such  problems 
as  these  two  dogmas  from  time  to  time  suggest.  The 
tendency  of  theological  speculation  varies  in  different 
ages,  and  is  largely  directed  and  coloured  by  their 
general  temporary  conditions.  In  the  earlier  dajs  0 
Christianity  it  was  inevitable  that  the  energy  ot  the 
Church  should  be  above  all  things  expended  upon  main¬ 
taining  and  explaining  the  Godhead  of  our  Lord,  for  it 
was  against  this  doctrine  that  the  more  important 
heretics  contended,  openly  or  insidiously.  _  The  acumen 
of  theologians  therefore  was  exercised  mainly  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  doctrine  ;  and  the.  very  energy  which 
they  were  driven  to  expend  upon  it  may  well  have  led 
them  into  some  neglect  of  the  doctrine  of  His  Manhood, 
with  all  which  that  involves,  and  even  on  their  own 
particular  line  into  certain  exaggerations  of  statement. 
In  some  degree  as  a  reaction  from  this,  but  still  more 
probably  as  a  part  of  our  general  modern  tendency  to 
bring  religion  into  immediate  contact  with  the  actua 
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affairs  of  this  world,  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  very 
Manhood  nowadays  forces  itself  to  the  front ;  and  we 
vigorously  demand  that  upon  this  cardinal  point 
theological  science  shall  do  its  best  to  arrive  at  the 
exact  truth  of  things,  so  far  as  the  human  mind  can 
grasp  it.  Canon  Gore  represents  with  exceeding  ability 
and  distinctness  this  younger  school  of  theologians, 
and  his  present  volume  is  an  admirable  specimen  of 
their  aim  and  method.  It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
contemporary  theological  thought,  and  will  be  read  with 
interest  and  profit  alike  for  its  own  worth,  and  for  its 
significance  as  the  product  of  that  new,  vigorous,  yet 
fundamentally  orthodox  thought,  which  has  sprung  up 
in  the  Church  within  the  last  few  years.  That  the  book 
will  be  altogether  understood  and  accepted  is  not  to  be 
dreamed  of.  For  even  good  and  wise  men  too  easily 
become  stereotyped  in  their  ideas,  and  look  with  great 
alarm  upon  any  new  development  of  speculation,  how¬ 
ever  careful  and  reverent. 


THE  SECRETS  OF  THE  SHORT  STORY. 

“How  to  Write  Fiction  :  a  Practical  Study  of  Technique.” 
London  :  Bellairs  &  Co.  1895. 

T  |  'HERE  was  once,  and  may  possibly  still  be,  a  gentle- 
man  named  Mr.  Percy  Russell,  who  wrote  a  most 
refreshing  handbook  to  authorship,  the  “Author’s 
Manual,”  and  gave  it  to  the  world,  with  his  portrait 
complete,  for  some  petty  consideration  of  shillings. 
And  now  here  is  some  anonymous  genius  underselling 
Mr.  Percy  Russell,  and  telling  the  precious  secret  to 
everybody,  young  and  old,  for  a  mere  three-and-sixpence 
(nett).  He  is  anonymous,  but  it  is  evident  from  internal 
evidence  that  he  is  a  person  of  consequence  in  the  literary 
world.  Witness  the  “  Eminent  Novelist,”  eminent  but 
incognito ,  who  testifies  that  the  book  is  “replete”  with 
information  for  which  “  thousands  of  young  writers  are 
thirsting.”  And  there  is  “an  Editor  and  Reviewer,” 
who  says  that  “the  book  states  clearly  the  permanent 
factors  and  qualities  in  imaginative  literature.”  And 
Professor  Edward  Dowden,  showing  himself  bravely  for 
what  he  is  amidst  the  group  of  witnesses  masked  and 
cloaked,  also  finds  the  Great  Unknown  “both  teaches 
and  suggests.”  Besides  which  there  was  “a  lady,  a 
stranger,”  who  “  appealed  ”  to  the  author  for  instruction 
and  direction  (and  such  “appeals  are  common”),  and 
who,  under  the  directions  given,  “  finally” — a  last  spas¬ 
modic  effort,  we  infer — produced  a  story,  which  was 
“accepted  with  enthusiasm  by  the  editor  of  one  of 
the  best  known  English  magazines”;  whether  “Yellow 
Book  ”  or  “  Family  Herald  ”  is  not  stated.  Moreover, 
the  author  has  himself,  in  his  own  person,  produced 
“short  stories  and  novels”  and  studied  the  “best  fiction.” 
In  spite  of  Mr.  Percy  Russell’s  postcard  from  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone — for  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  to  acknowledge  Mr.  Percy 
Russell’s  book — we  think  our  unknown  teacher  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  very  strong  a  priori  claim  to  rank  equal  with  his 
precursor  in  this  comparatively  neglected  branch  of 
technical  instruction. 

Scattered  through  the  book  are  a  few  slight  but 
suggestive  contributions  to  the  autobiography  of  the 
Unknown.  “He  left  College  realizing  that  fiction 
offered  the  widest  and  most  adequate  ” — what  a  shib¬ 
boleth  of  a  word  that  is  ! — “  most  adequate  means  of 
touching  the  hearts  and  lives  of  those  who  read.  But 
how  to  use  the  instrument,  how  really  to  touch  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  the  public — that  was  the  prac¬ 
tical  question  which  he  carried  in  turn  from  one 
eminent  writer  to  another,  only  to  be  met  with 
vague  and  helpless  answers.”  One  may  imagine  their 
answers.  “Any  writer,  young  or  old,  who  has  gone 
to  an  acknowledged  master  of  literature  in  order  to 
get  instruction,  knows  how  little  practical  assistance 
is  commonly  obtained.”  Then  he  “stumbled  on  a 
volume  of  short  stories  by  Guy  de  Maupassant,”  and 
lo  !  there  was  light.  “  He  read  the  volume  again  and 
again,  each  time  discovering  new  subtleties  of  artistic 
structure,”  and  from  that  and  the  common  passion  for 
print,  this  bookful  of  valuable  instruction  was  begotten. 
This  claim  to  have  read  some  of  De  Maupassant’s  stories 
is,  indeed,  no  vain  boast.  The  whole  of  the  book  is 
compact  of  allusions  to  “  The  Necklace,”  which  is  finally 
printed  in  detail ;  there  are  allusions  to  at  least  a  dozen 


other  of  Maupassant’s  tales,  and  his  very  special  form 
is  used,  as  King  Og  used  his  bed,  as  the  standard  for 
short  story  of  any  description.  From  selected  works  by 
Maupassant  the  author  deduces  a  “  General  Method  of 
Writing  Short  Stories,”  which  is  as  charmingly  obvious 
as  it  is  charmingly  impracticable.  First,  says  the 
teacher,  catch  your  idea,  get  a  “  starting  idea,  situation, 
or  trait  of  character.”  “To  get  a  new  idea,”  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  gallantly,  “  one  must  go  beyond  the  bounds  of 
his  everyday  life,  or  he  must  make  discoveries  under¬ 
neath  the  surface.  The  ideas  that  one  finds  under 
his  feet  do  not  usually  come  by  mere  luck.  They 
are  the  result  of  skill  and  long  study,  and  if  a  man 
does  get  at  them,  he  proves  himself  so  much  the 
brighter  than  his  fellows.”  Could  anything  be  more 
helpful  to  these  thousands  of  thirsty  young  writers  ? 
It  amounts  to  this,  that  with  an  imagination,  if  you 
want  to  write  short  stories,  you  may,  by  trying,  evolve 
ideas  for  short  stories.  The  other  instruction  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  story  must  be  concrete,  not  the  idea 
but  its  realization,  that  only  things  pertaining  to  the 
story  must  be  put  into  the  story,  that  it  is  advisable 
to  make  a  clever  use  of  contrasts,  and  that  the  story 
should  properly  have  a  sort  of  termination.  “  The  reader 
expects  some  pertinent  conclusion,  and  if  he  does  not 
find  it  he  says  the  story  is  a  failure,  and  when  he  has 
gotten  the  essential  idea  he  does  not  care  to  read 
further.”  Then  come  afterthoughts.  “  He  may  read  on 
to  the  end  out  of  curiosity  to  see  if  anything  more  does 
happen.  But  if  there  is  nothing  more  he  is  disappointed.” 
Could  anything  be  subtler  ? 

Such  value  as  this  book  possesses  is  its  conclusive 
demonstration  of  the  insignificance  of  the  deliberate 
factor  in  the  art  of  short-story  writing.  The  qualities 
that  make  the  short  story,  the  qualities  that  make  all 
literature,  are  innate.  There  are  no  rules  for  the  greater 
factors,  because  the  essential  in  literature  is  tem¬ 
perament.  Every  writer  who  is  worth  reading  is  a  law 
unto  himself.  This  poor  man  struggling  with  his 
muddled  attempts  to  evolve  a  more  general  law,  finds 
it  necessary  to  ignore  altogether  in  a  discussion 
of  the  short  story  “  Frankenstein,”  “  The  Scarlet 
Letter,”  the  “  Florentine  Nights,”  Chamisso,  Richter’s 
“  Schmelzle,”  the  “  Island  Nights’  Entertainments  ” 
and  “Jekyll  and  Hyde,”  the  tales  of  Mrs.  Ewing, 
and  the  short  stories  of  such  divergent  contemporary 
types  as  Mr.  George  Meredith,  M.  Zola,  Mr.  Bret 
Harte,  Mr.  Gissing,  and  Katherine  Tynan.  These  are 
a  few  of  his  omissions.  He  mentions  Mr.  Kipling, 
merely  to  pass  him  by  as  “not  at  all  remarkable  as  an 
artist.”  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  is  “  sound  and  healthy,” 
but  “  by  no  means  delicate  in  workmanship,”  and  then 
he  comes  to  the  real  glories  of  contemporary  literature, 
to  Mr.  Harland,  and  Mr.  Lowry,  and  the  little  circle  of 
minor  writers  grouped  about  these  leaders.  His  appre¬ 
ciations  of  Miss  Wilkins,  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker,  and  Mr. 
Marriott  Watson,  fail  to  redeem  him.  Mr.  Gilbert 
Parker’s  stories  are  studies  of  “  atmosphere  and  effects  ” 
— effects  ! — while  the  creator  of  Dick  Ryder  “  has  given 
dramatic  and  pictorial  effect  to  certain  notions,  ideas,  and 
possibilities.”  The  process  was  inevitable.  Regarding 
short-story  writing  as  an  art  that  may  be  deliberately 
learnt,  consider  only  its  artifice,  set  a  dull  pedantic  ill- 
read  man  to  judge  it  by  the  examiner’s  method,  so  many 
marks  added  for  this  laborious  imitation  of  Maupassant 
and  so  many  deducted  for  that  rule  broken,  and  a  group  of 
diligent  writers,  without  insight,  imagination,  humour, 
or  spontaneity,  without  any  enduring  quality  whatever  to 
interfere  with  their  deliberately  “  artistic  ”  efforts,  passes 
naturally  to  the  top  of  the  list.  Conceive  the  mental 
condition  of  a  man  who  can  state  that  the  aim  of  fiction 
is  to  touch  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  public,  can  proceed 
to  investigate  the  method  of  touching  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  the  public,  and  can  reason  himself  into  ranking 
Mr.  Harland  above  Mr.  Kipling  !  We  have  noticed  this 
book  at  some  length,  first,  because  it  is  well  to  warn 
the  thirsty  young  writer  against  disappointment;  and, 
secondly,  because  we  have  already  seen  very  similar  sug¬ 
gestions  to  those  advanced  in  it,  in  newspaperarticles  here 
and  there.  The  book,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  is  not  an 
isolated  expression  of  foolishness  ;  it  is  one  symptom  of 
a  fairly  energetic  movement  of  self-assertion  on  the  part 
of  the  little  group  of  journalists  whose  work  it  chiefly 
commends. 
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LA  GALILEE. 


“La  Galilee.”  Par  Pierre  Loti.  Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 
1895. 


AT  the  time  of  their  respective  publications,  we  drew 
attention  in  these  columns  to  “  Le  Desert  ”  and  to 
“  Jerusalem,”  the  earlier  instalments  of  that  trilogy  ot 
travel  which  Pierre  Loti  now  concludes  with  “  La 
Galilee.”  The  completed  work  certainly  forms  the  most 
picturesque  description  of  the  Holy  Land  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings  which  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world.  We 
close  this  third  volume  with  a  sense  of  having  really 
seen  the  places  which  had  been  a  sort  of  sacred  mystery 
to  us  from  earliest  childhood.  As  we  remarked  when 
“  Le  D6sert  ”  came  before  us  for  review,  Loti  is  a 
master  of  enchantment,  and  so  cunningly  combines  the 
arts  of  harmony  and  colour  in  writing  that  he  carries  us, 
like  St.  Thomas,  whither  we  would  not.  In  other  words, 
by  the  strange  and  scarcely  analyzable  charm  of  his  style, 
he  bewitches  us  beyond  our  better  judgment.  But  a 
reaction  comes,  and  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  in  the 
case  of  “  La  Galiffie  ”  it  has  come  somewhat  soon. 

It  was  only  while  reading  this  third  volume  that  we 
became  conscious  that  Pierre  Loti  was  doing  rather  a 
mechanical  thing.  In  “  Le  Desert”  we  were  ready  to 
believe  that  nothing  but  the  fascination  of  wild  places 
took  him  across  the  wilderness  and  up  into  that  grotesque 
shrine  of  Christianity  that  lurks  among  the  fierce  pin¬ 
nacles  of  Mount  Sinai.  In  “Jerusalem,”  led  away  by 
the  pathos  of  the  scene  and  the  poignant  grace  of  the 
pilgrim’s  reflections,  we  still  persuaded  ourselves  to  see 
in  him  one  who  withdrew  from  the  turmoil  of  the  West 
that  he  might  worship  among  the  dead  upon  Mount 
Moriah.  But  in  “  La  Galilee”  the  illusion  disappears. 
Loti  crosses  Palestine,  embarks  upon  the  Sea  of 
Gennesaret,  ascends  Mount  Hermon,  winds  down  into 
the  rose-oasis  of  Damascus,  no  longer  as  the  insouciant 
and  aristocratic  wanderer,  “  le  Byron  de  nos  jours,  but 
as  a  tourist  like  ourselves,  wrapped  in  a  bernous,  it  is 
true,  and  not  personally  conducted  by  Messrs.  Cook  & 
Sons,  yet  not  the  less  surely  an  alien,  manufacturing 
copy  for  the  press.  He  is  revealed  as  the  “special 
correspondent,”  bound,  every  night,  however  weary  he 
maybe,  to  “pan  out”  sufficient  description  to  fill  a  certain 
space  on  the  third  page  of  the  “  Figaro.”  . 

There  is  nothing  dishonourable  in  being  a  special 
correspondent,  nor  is  there  a  journalist  living  who  might 
not  envy  Pierre  Loti  the  suppleness  and  fluid  felicity  of 
his  paragraphs.  But  this  is  not  the  light  in  which  we 
have  learned  to  know  him.  He  has  very  carefully 
taught  us  to  regard  him  as  one  to  whom  literature  is 
indifferent,  who  never  looks  at  a  newspaper,  whose 
impressions  of  men  and  manners  are  formed  in  lands 
whither  his  duties  as  a  sailor  have  casually  brought 
him,  who  writes  of  them  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  heart, 
in  easy  exquisite  numbers  cast  forth  as  the  bird  casts  his 


so  sarcastic.  Our  disgust  invades  us  even  when  we  read 
the  famous  descriptions  ;  we  feel,  not  that  they  impressed 
themselves  irresistibly  upon  him,  but  that  he  went  out 
for  the  purpose  of  making  them,  and  made  them  as  fast 
as  he  could.  He  becomes,  to  our  affronted  fancy,  asoit 
of  huge  and  infinitely  elaborate  photographic  machine, 
making  exquisite  kodaks  as  his  guides  hurried  him  along. 
All  this,  we  admit,  is  very  unfair,  but  it  exemplifies  the 
danger  of  admitting  the  public  too  much  into  the  works 
of  the  musical  box.  We  find  ourselves  glancing  back 
at  our  old  favourites  with  horrid  new  suspicions.  Was 
he  paid  so  much  a  line  to  make  love  to  his  plaintive 
bride  in  Tahiti  ?  Did  some  newspaper  engage  him  to 
pursue  Aziyad6  so  madly  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Stamboul  ?  Was  the  press  kept  waiting  while  Tante 
Claire  was  dying  ?  These  are  hideous  questions,  and 
we  thrust  them  from  us,  but  Pierre  Loti  should  really  be 
made  to  realize  that  the  romantic  attachment  which  lus 
readers  bear  him  is  a  tender  plant.  He  holds  them 
because  he  is  so  wayworn  and  desolate,  but  if  he  read 
his  Shelley  he  would  learn  that  “  desolation  is  a  delicate 

thing.”  . 

We  would  not  be  supposed  to  deny  that  “  La  Galiffie  ” 
is  full  of  pages  which  Loti  only  could  write,  pictures- 
which  he  alone  could  paint.  Here  is.  a  marvellous 
vignette  of  that  sombre  and  sepulchral  city,  of  Nablous, 
so  rarely  visited  by  Christians,  so  isolated  in  its  notori¬ 
ous  bigotry,  which  an  outrage  on  a  small  Protestant 
mission  has  just  brought  prominently  before  us..  Here 
is  Nazareth  in  twilight,  with  the  moon  flooding  the 
boundless  gulf  of  grasses  that  stretch  from  its  rocky 
feet.  Very  impressive  is  the  picture  of  the  dead  city  ol 
Tiberias,  along  whose  solemn  and  deserted  quays,  once 
thronged  with  shipping,  no  vessel  has  been  moored  for 
centuries,  looking  down  at  the  reflection  of  its  crenelated 
walls  in  the  tideless  waters  of  Gennesaret.  Beautiful, 
too,  and  “  du  meilleur  Loti,”  is  the  description  of  the 
descent  from  the  grey  terraces  of  Hermon  to  that  mira¬ 
culous  oasis  in  the  Idumean  desert  where  Damascus 
lifts  its  rose-coloured  minarets  and  domes  out  of  pale- 
green  orchards  of  poplars  and  pomegranates,  beneath 
whose  boughs  the  rivulets  run  sparkling  over  a  carpet 
of  iris  and  anemone.  It  is  in  forming  impressions  such 
as  these,  where  no  detail  escapes  the  narrator  s.  eye,  and 
not  a  word  is  said  too  little  or  too  much,  that  Pierre  Loti 
asserts  that  supremacy  as  a  master  of  description  \\  hick 
no  carelessness  and  no  inconsistency  can  deprive  him  o  . 
He  has  little  pretension  to  being  an  intellectual  force  in 
literature,  but  as  a  proficient  in  this  species  of  sensuous 
legerdemain  he  has  had  no  rival,  and  is  not  likely  soon 
to  be  surpassed. 


FICTION. 


song.  We  have  had  an  idea  that  Loti  never  looks  at  a 


proof,  that  some  comrade  picks  up  the  loose  leaves  as 
they  flutter  in  the  forecastle,  and  sends  them  surrepti¬ 
tiously  to  kind  M.  Calmann  L6vy.  When  he  is  elected 
to  the  French  Academy,  he  is  the  last  to  know  it,  and 
wonders,  as  he  is  rowed  back  from  some  Algerian 
harbour,  what  his  men  are  shouting  about  on  board  his 
ship.  All  this  is  the  legend  of  Loti,  and  we  have 
nourished  and  cherished  it,  but  it  will  not  bear  the  fierce 
light  that  beats  upon  “  La  Galiffie.”  We  cannot,  pretend 
any  longer  ;  we  cannot  force  ourselves  to  think  of  a 
romantic  pilgrim  of  the  sea,  flung  ashore  at  Aleppo  and 
wandering  vaguely  up  into  the  spurs  of  Carmel.  Cer¬ 
tainly  not !  This  is  a  Monsieur  Loti  who  is  travelling 
in  the  pay  of  an  enterprising  Parisian  newspaper,  does 
his  work  very  conscientiously,  and  is  sometimes  not  a 
little  bored  with  it. 

The  reader,  who  finds  out  that  he  has  been  played  with, 
grows  captious  and  unjust.  The  result  of  discovering 
that  Pierre  Loti,  notwithstanding  the  bernous  and  the 
Arab  carpets,  is  nothing  better  than  a  glorified  commis 
voyageur ,  has  made  us  crusty.  We  are  displeased  that 
he  should  travel  so  fast,  and  be  willing  to  scamper 
through  the  whole  of  “  ce  pays  sacr<i  de  Galil  ”  in  six 
weeks.  It  is  really  no  matter  of  ours  whether  he  lingers 
or  not,  and  yet  we  resent  that  he  should  push  on  as  mono¬ 
tonously  as  any  of  the  Cookites  do,  about  whom  he  is 
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“The  Princess  Aline.”  By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 

London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 

HERE  are  three  pleasant  little  stories  for  the  traveller 
who  cannot  digest  anything  solid  in  the  train,  or  for 
the  loafer  who  desires  the  lightest  of  light  fiction  to  nod 
over  on  a  rainy  Sunday.  “A  Modern  Man  is,  m 
spite  of  its  title,  distinctly  vieux  jeu.  The  cool-headed 
person  who  engages  himself  as  is  just  and  right  to  the 
desirable  woman,  and  then  when  he  cannot  slip  his 
neck  out  of  the  betrothal  noose  without  ruining  his  pro¬ 
spects,  loses  his  cool  head  and  conceives  an  overpower¬ 
ing  passion  for  the  undesirable  woman,  has  been  heard 
of  before.  The  simple  young  girl,  too,  with  velvet! 
eyes,  seventeen  years,  and  no  mind  to  speak  of,  who 
is  the  cause  of  the  egotistical  man  of  the  world  doing 
foolish  things,  and  withdrawing  his  stony  eye  from  the 
main  chance— have  we  not  her  always  with  us  ?  8tm 
*  Miss  MacMahon  has  succeeded  in  making  rather  a 
trivial  story  interesting.  She  writes  brightly  and  well, 
except  for  an  irritating  trick  of  introducing  many 
“  h’ms  ”  and  “  ers  ”  into  her  dialogue,  with  the  object, 
we  suppose,  of  making  it  sound  more  natural.  llS  ** 
not  one  of  the  cases  in  which  “  Nature  can  be  held  more 

The  new  Pseudonym,  “  Cause  and  Effect,  is  not 
entirely  free  from  padding.  The  story  is  one  to  idle: 
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with,  but  the  authoress  does  her  best  to  destroy  its 
raison  d'etre  by  pages  of  heavy  conversation  of  the  kind 
we  associate  with  serials  in  a  high-class  family  magazine. 
The  idea  of  bringing  a  highly  respectable  English  girl, 
whose  life  has  been  spent  entirely  in  that  aechtbrittische 
Beschraenktheit  which  Heine  loathed,  into  contact  with  a 
Russian  nihilist  possessing  a  fascinating  exterior  and  a 
disreputable  character,  is  a  good  one.  But  “  Ellinor 
Meirion  ”  has  not  turned  it  to  good  account.  The 
humours  of  hotel  life,  which  take  up  a  good  third  of  the 
book,  are  treated  in  a  distressingly  ponderous  way,  and 
will  have  to  be  judiciously  skipped  if  “  Cause  and  Effect  ” 
is  to  serve  its  purpose  of  whiling  away  an  idle  hour 
pleasantly. 

Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis’s  “  Princess  Aline  ”  is  the 
good  wine  we  have  kept  until  the  last.  It  is  brighter 
and  cleverer  than  either  of  the  others,  and  has  a  few 
illustrations  distinctly  above  the  average.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  hint  at  the  nature  of  Mr.  Davis’s  plot.  It  is 
slight  but  original  and  romantic,  developed  with  skill, 
and  salted  with  a  very  agreeable  American  humour.  At 
times  it  suggests  Mr.  Henry  James. 

Corruption.”  By  Percy  White.  London  :  William 
Heinemann.  1895. 

There  is  an  astonishing  disparity  between  the  title 
of  this  novel  and  its  contents.  Words  are  our  masters, 
after  all,  and  “  corruption  ”  savours  of  the  past,  and  is 
•reminiscent  of  Byzantine  or  Borgian  vice.  Yet  here  it 
labels  an  eminently  modern  study  in  divorce  court  pro¬ 
ceedings  framed  in  the  cant  of  second-rate  politicians 
and  millionaires  who  buy  evening  papers  and  run  them 
■at  a  phenomenal  loss.  Mr.  Paul  Carew  is  an  aristocratic 
Labour-leader  who  hoodwinks  Labour  candidates  with 
persuasive  eloquence  on  behalf  of  Bills  which  have  a  gloss 
of  Socialism,  and  makes  a  great  name  for  himself  in  the 
political  world.  Cuttings  from  the  daily  press  fill  pages 
of  “  Corruption.”  They  are  “made  up”  commendably 
like  the  “Times,”  the  “  Standard,”  and  the  rest.  In  fact, 
if  Mr.  White  had  been  astride  a  pair  of  scissors  instead  of 
an  imagination  the  newspaper  comments  on  Mr.  Paul 
Carew  could  not  have  been  more  faithfully  realistic  nor 
more  dull.  The  voluptuous  side  of  the  story  suggests  a 
cause  celebre  very  fully  reported  by  the  principals,  and 
heightens  the  impression  that  “Corruption”  is  a  jour¬ 
nalistic  not  a  human  document.  But  there  are  chapters 
which  are  situated  neither  in  election  meetings  nor  in 
the  divorce  division  of  the  Courts  of  Justice,  and  they 
are  pleasant  and  readable.  Mr.  White  writes  very 
cleverly,  as  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  of  the  author 
of  Mr.  Bailey  Martin.”  His  beautiful  bad  woman  is 
attractive  in  a  meretricious  way,  and  brilliant  even  at 
breakfast  in  a  country-house.  Considered  as  a  press¬ 
man’s  bookmaking,  we  might  say  Mr.  White’s  novel  was 
“  beyond  praise,”  as  the  convenient  phrase  which  covers 
inability  to  praise  frankly.  Considered  as  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  literature  of  humanity — well,  it  certainly 
is  not.  : 

“The  King  in  Yellow.”  By  Robert  Chambers.  London: 

Chatto  &  Windus.  1895. 

There  is  a  tragic  intention  in  this  collection  of  stories 
which  fails  in  its  realization.  Mr.  Chambers  is  self¬ 
consciously  subtle.  He  is  always  at  pains  to  prevent  his 
meaning  becoming  clear  to  the  meanest  capacity,  and 
this  pedantic  dislike  of  the  obvious  leads  him  to  embrace  a 
shadow  which  has  more  likeness  to  obscurity  shrouding 
nothing  than  subtleness  hiding  anything.  “  The  King 
in  Yellow  ”  is  a  marvellous  drama  which  affects  every 
one  who  reads  it  with  a  horror  and  a  joy  so  intense 
that  their  humanity  is  diseased  for  ever,  and  they  go 
mad  or  die.  But  is  there  anything  to  warrant  the  curse 
the  awful  play  lays  on  the  world  in  these  descriptions  : 

‘A  beautiful,  stupendous  creation,  terrible  in  its  sim¬ 
plicity,  irresistible  in  its  truth”;  “  Carcosa,  where 
Mack  stars  hang  in  the  heavens,  and  the  shadows  of 
nen’s  thoughts  lengthen  in  the  afternoon”;  “Words 
n  which  the  essence  of  purest  poison  lurked”?  This 
alk  about  a  thing  is  but  “  a  bug  to  frighten  babes 
vithal,”  and  Mr.  Chambers’s  romance  fails  to  make  a 
lardened  reader’s  flesh  creep.  The  design  on  the  cover 
issists  the  failure  as  far  as  a  manqud  effort  at  bein^ 
veird  and  terrible  possibly  can. 
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“Pictorial  New  Zealand.”  With  a  preface  by  Sir  W.  B. 
Percival,  K.C.M.G.  Illustrated.  London  :  Cassell  &  Co., 
Limited.  1895. 

all  British  colonies,  New  Zealand  is,  perhaps,  most  fertile 
in  romance — historical,  physical, and  ethnical.  Herscenery, 
her  people,  her  past,  her  possibilities,  all  of  which  are  dealt  with 
in  this  volume,  are  lacking  only  in  the  commonplace,  and,  India 
apart,  no  portion  of  the  British  Empire  lends  itself  more  freely 
to  picturesque  treatment  than  does  the  Britain  of  the  South. 
New  Zealand  bids  fair  to  become  the  holiday  haunt  of  those  who 
possess  reasonably  long  pockets  and  long  vacations.  Nor  is  this 
strange.  It  combines  the  attractions  of  a  dozen  different  parts 
of  the  world.  Sir  \\  estby  Percival  does  not  exaggerate  when 
he  says  that  “  the  silent  grandeur  of  the  Norwegian  fiords,  the 
peaceful  Cumberland  lake,  the  joyous  English  landscape,  the 
awe-inspiring  Alpine  peaks,  the  rugged  western  coasts  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  are  all  reproduced  in  New  Zealand  with  especial 
magnificence  and  detail,  as  if  Nature’s  artist  had  made  selections 
from  his  chefs  d’ oeuvre  and  grouped  them  together  in  one 
favoured  spot.”  It  is  a  veritable  Wonderland,  with  its  hot 
lakes,  its  volcanoes,  its  sounds,  and  its  waterfalls.  Of  so  re¬ 
markable  a  country,  the  Maoris  are  appropriate  inhabitants. 
They  are  the  noblest  of  the  savage  races,  and  having  fought 
for  their  lands  and  their  independence,  and  lost  the  fight,  they 
seem  destined  to  prove  their  superiority  to  other  aboriginals  by 
multiplying  and  to  some  extent  merging  with  the  white  race. 
European  settlers  in  America  and  in  Africa  may  be  proud  of 
having  established  themselves  in  the  face  of  the  Red  Skin  and 
the  Bantu,  but  it  was  a  greater  achievement  to  compel  the 
lecognition  of  their  claims  by  the  Maoris,  after  years  of  stern 
strife,  which,  happily,  did  not  exterminate  the  native,  but  left 
a  n  ^‘ton  a  sturdier  and  more  self-reliant  creature  than  ever. 
All  this  and  much  more,  those  who  know  little  of  New  Zealand 
history  and  less  of  New  Zealand  geography  may  learn  from  the 
work  under  notice.  The  volume  is  in  no  way  pretentious,  but 
has  been  got  together  for  popular  purposes,  and  will  admirably 
serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  natural  advantages  and  attractions 
which  the  colony  enjoys. 

1  ioneer  W  ork  in  Opening  the  Medical  Profession  to  Women  : 
Autobiographical  Sketches.”  By  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell. 
London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1895. 

Geneva  (NA  .)  was  the  first  university  to  open  its  doors  to  a 
woman  medical  student,  and  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell  evidently 
has  a  kindly  recollection  of  her  student  time  there,  which  began 
in  the  autumn  of  1847.  The  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
book  is  contained  in  the  numerous  extracts  from  diaries  and 
contemporary  letters — letters  eminently  readable.  Afterreceiving 
her  degree  she  went  to  Paris,  where  she  entered  La  Maternitd 
in  the  summer  of  ’49  ;  in  ’50  she  was  studying  at  Bartholomew’s, 
and  the  next  year  she  started  practical  work  in  New  York.  We 
gather  from  tins  record  that  the  first  woman  doctor  was  more 
caught  by  the  social  or  human  aspect  of  her  work  than  the 
scientific. 

“  Our  Sun-God,  or  Christianity  before  Christ.”  By  John  Den¬ 
ham  Parsons.  London:  Published  by  the  Author.  1895. 

With  his  astronomical  key  Mr.  Parsons  unlocks  many  things 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament — the  twelve  tribes  described  so 
as  to  coi respond  with  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  the  twelve  dis¬ 
ciples,  the  seventy-two  apostles  and  many  other  seventy-twos, 
the  time  of  year  in  which  occur  the  Passover  and  the  Resur¬ 
rection,  the  Magi  and  the  star,  the  symbol  of  the  Lamb  and  the 
later  symbol  of  the  f  ish,  the  Virgin  Mother,  all  the  miracles, 
the  letters  I  II  S,  the  Mass,  the  Orientation  of  churches.  The 
Emperor  Hadrian  said  :  “Those  who  worship  Serapis  are  like¬ 
wise  Christians,”  and  his  successor  Constantine,  the  founder  of 
Christianity  as  a  State  religion,  retained  upon  his  coins  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Sun  with  the  inscription  “  To  the  invincible  Sun 
my  companion.” 

Old  South  Leaflets.’  Nos.  58  to  64.  Boston:  Directors  of 
the  Old  South  Work.  1895. 

These  leaflets  will  surely  find  a  large  circulation  among 
students  :  it  is  no  mean  privilege  to  have  for  five  cents  an 
onginal  document  of  history.  I  he  seven  latest  leaflets  relate 
to  the  Puritans  in  England :  they  are  Hooper’s  letters  to 
Bulhnger,  Sir  John  Eliot's  “  Apologiefor  Socrates,”  Ship-money 
Papers,  Pym’s  Speech  against  Strafford,  Cromwell’s  Second 
Speech,  Milton’s  “Free  Commonwealth,”  and  Sir  Harry  Vane’s 
Defence.  Each  leaflet  has  a  short  note  which  “places”  the  author, 
and  refers  to  whatever  biographies  and  essays  are  accessible.  * 

Handbook  for  J  ravcllers  in  Asia  Minor,  Transcaucasia, 
Persia,  etc.”  Edited  by  Major-General  Sir  Charles  Wilson, 
R.E.,  K.C.B.  London:  John  Murray.  1895. 

Maps  and  plans,  valuable  tips  for  travelling,  descriptions  of 
possible  routes,  history,  most  of  the  things,  in  fact,  which  the 
wanderer  needs  to  know,  are  contained  in  this  book.  The 
history  is  especially  a  good  feature,  more  perhaps  as  a  guide 
than  a  repertory  of  facts,  and  the  lists  of  authorities  show 
whence  deeper  knowledge  may  be  gained. 
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“  Climbing  in  the  British  Isles.  II.—' Wales  and  Ireland.”  By 
W.  P.  Haskett  Smith,  M.A.,  and  H.  C.  Hart.  London : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1895. 

This  little  book,  with  its  telling  illustrations  by  Mr.  Ellis  Carr 
and  others,  will  not  only  be  a  useful  guide,  but  will  open  the  eyes 
of  not  a  few  beginners  who  may  not  fully  recognize  what  climbs 
there  are  to  be  had  near  home.  Some  of  these  records  contain 
moments  of  real  excitement. 

“  Diet  in  Sickness  and  in  Health.”  By  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart- 
London  :  The  Scientific  Press.  1895. 

In  spite  of  the  polite  Introduction  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson, 
we  cannot  take  this  book  very  seriously.  It  consists  of  a  set  of 
chatty  essays  upon  elementary  physiology  and  upon  diseases 
and  diets. 

We  have  also  received,  from  William  Reeves,  “  Reaction  !  ”  a 
pamphlet  in  which  Mr.  Karl  Pearson’s  aim  is  to  show  the  falseness 
of  Mr.  Balfour’s  assumptions  as  to  the  claims  of  science  and  the 
falseness  of  his  theological  reasoning  ;  “  The  Law’s  Lumber 
Room,”  by  Francis  Watt  (Lane) ;  part  iv.  of  “  Sailing  Tours,”  by 
Frank  Cowper,  M.A.,  containing  descriptions  of  every  creek, 
harbour,  and  roadstead  suitable  for  yachting  purposes  on  either 
side  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  St.  George’s  Channel,  and  the  Irish 
Sea,  with  numerous  charts  (Upcott  Gill);  “Britain’s  Roll  of 
Glory,  or  the  Victoria  Cross,”  by  D.  H.  Parry  (Cassell) ;  “  Poly- 
clete,”  par  Pierre  Paris  (Paris:  Librairie  de  l’Art)  ;  “A  Brief 
Memoir  of  Christina  G.  Rossetti,”  by  Ellen  A.  Proctor  (S.P.C.K.) ; 
“Fifteen-Minute  Sermons  for  the  People,”  by  S.  H.  Fleming 
(Elliot  Stock) ;  a  new  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Principal 
Grant’s  “The  Religions  of  the  World”  (A.  &  C.  Black); 
“Lighthouses,  their  History  and  Romance,”  by  W.  J.  Hardy, 
F.S.A.  (R.T.S.);  “English  Liturgical  Vestments  in  the  13th 
Century”  and  the  2nd  edition  of  “  Solemn  Mass  at  Rome  in  the 
gth  Century,”  by  Oswald  J.  Reichel,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  F.S.A.  (John 
Hodges)  ;  “  My  Travels  in  Europe  and  America,”  by  His 
Highness  the  Raja-I-Rajgan  Jagatjit  Singh  of  Kapurthala 
Routledge) ;  “Furs  and  Fur  Garments,”  by  Richard  Davey 
(International  Fur  Store);  “The  Hygiene  of  Womankind,”  by 
Mrs.  Dr.  Maitland  King  (Pulman  &  Sons)  ;  “  In  the  Smoke  of 
War,”  by  Walter  Raymond  (Arrowsmith) ;  “  With  the  Chitral 
Relief  Force,”  by  Lionel  James  (L.T.C.)  (Calcutta :  the  ‘  English¬ 
man”  Press) ;  “  Photograms  of  ’95.”  published  for  “  The  Photo¬ 
gram”  by  Dawbarn  &  Ward ;  “The  Woman  with  the  Diamonds, 
by  Florence  Warden  (F.  V.  White);  “Home  Carpentry  for 
Handy  Men,”  by  Francis  Chilton-Young  (Ward,  Lock  &  Bow¬ 
den)  ;  “  Curiosities  in  Cures,  being  the  Experiences  of  a  Lady  in 
Search  of  Health”  (Horace  Cox);  “Socialism  and  Sense,  a 
Radical  Review,”  by  William  Hill,  with  illustrations  by  F. 
Carruthers  Gould  (Walter  Scott). 

LITERARY  NOTES. 


A  Christmas  Book  Supplement  will  appear  with  our  issue  of  30  November. 
Advertisements  intended  for  insertion  in  that  number  should  be  sent 
to  the  Manager  as  soon  as  possible. 


TN  the  Life  of  Professor  Huxley,  which  is  in  coursi 
J-  preparation  by  Mr.  Leonard  Huxley,  son  of  the  late  distin¬ 
guished  scientist,  there  will  be  embodied  a  considerable 
number  of  letters  on  subjects  social  and  political,  as  well 
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as  circumstances  pernmieu,  nuicssm  av,^***- 

ally  to  all  communications  addressed  to  hiniself- 
courtesy  and  tolerance  are  evinced  that  were  nc 
conspicuous  in  the  Professor’s  controversial  writings. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  of  01ney,the  latest  biographer 
and  of  De  Foe,  is  steadily  pursuing  his  work  in  conne 
the  Life  of  Charles  Dickens,  upon  which  he  has  now  bee 
for  a  considerable  time.  While  some  friends  of  Die 
attempted  in  various  ways  to  discourage  the  prepar; 
new  Life  of  the  novelist,  numerous  friends  and  ac 
Dickens  have,  on  the  other  hand,  furnished  Mr.  W 
valuable  assistance  in  preparing  the  biography. 

“Making  a  Fishery,”  by  Frederick  M.  Halford,  a 
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Tenure,  Management,  Weeds,  Poachers,  Netting,  the 
Grayling,  and  Distribution,  will  be  published  immediat 
Mr.  Horace  Cox. 


sons 


pieces — numbering 
Robinson. 


160,  which  are  the  work  of  Mr. 


along  with  holograph  productions  of  Scott,  Byron,  M001 
Dickens,  Hadyn,  Beethoven,  and  Weber,  in  an  old  castle 


Life  and  Letters  to  be  issued  next  year. 
The  thirteenth  volume  of  Mr.  Fisher 


Library,  “  Sleeping  Fires,”  by  Mr. 
chosen  Greece  and  London  as  the  s 
published  immediate  y. 
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NOTICE. — The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume ,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 

The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications. 

He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning ,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial  mails 
every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First  Edition 
cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the  regular 
issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4 p.m.  on  Friday.  Advertisements 
should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office,  38  Southampton 
Street,  Strand  ;  or  to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lane, 
Cornhill,  E.C.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on 
application. 

PARIS. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  ( near  the 
Bourse ),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani’s,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  at  Le 
Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  and  Le  Kiosquk 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Cdtucines. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


OYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

-l'-  COOPER’S  HILL,  STAINES. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment 
in  Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  FORTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted 
in  September  1896.  The  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  them  for  competition  Twelve 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  Three 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendents  in  the  Telegraph  Department. — For 
particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  College. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

NATIONAL  CYCLE  SHOW. 

Friday,  December  6  to  Saturday,  December  14. 

The  Oldest  and  Largest  Cycle  Manufacturers  will  exhibit  only  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  Show. 

No  Extra  Charge. 

Admission  to  Palace  One  Shilling. 


T)  ADLEY  COLLEGE,  Scholarships  1896.  Two  of  £ 80 , 

one  of  £50,  one  of  £40.  Election,  July  17.  For  particulars  apply  to  the 
Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


DAVOS,  SWITZERLAND. 

Th'DUCATIONAL  home  for  delicate  girls 

'  in  an  English  Medical  Man's  family.  Large  airy  house  in  its  own  grounds  in 
best  part  of  the  health  resort. — Address  Mrs.  Whyte,  Villa  Paul,  Davos  Dorf, 
Switzerland. 


CPA  WINTER  SEASON.  At  the  Belgian  Monte  Carlo, 

within  12  hours  of  London,  you  find  sheltered  invigorating  climate,  good 
sport,  a  CERCLE  DES  ETRANGERS,  with  Roulette,  Trente  et  Quarante,  &c., 
always  open,  and  high-cla^s  accommodation  at  10  francs  per  diem ,  absolutely  in¬ 
clusive.  For  full  details,  address  M.  Jules  Crehay,  Secretary. 


MEDOC— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold 
at  much.higher  prices. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  i-Bots. 

13s.  7s.  6d. 


ST.  ESTEPHE. 

SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE,  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from  16s.  8s. 

the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 

Also  a  very  large  Stock  of  medium  and  high-class  wines, 
Including  Vintages  1868,  70,  74,  77,  78,  '80,  84,  '88,  '89,  '91. 


PRICES  INCLUDE  BOTTLE8. 

6  Dozens  Delivered  to  any  Railway  Station. 

Price  Dist  Free  by  Post. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great 
Britain  to  equal  them  in  value. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

LIVERPOOL:  37  North  John  St.  Manchester :  26  Market  St. 


BURLINGTON  CARRIAGE  CO,  LTD. 

BUILDERS  TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 


DRURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL.— Sir  Augustus 

Harris,  Lessee  and  Manager. — EVERY  EVENING,  at  7.30,  CHEER, 
BOYS,  CHEER  !  by  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  Cecil  Raleigh,  and  Henry  Hamilton. 
Powerful  cast.  MORNING  PERFORMANCE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  AND 
SATURDAY,  at  1.30. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

Leave  London  every  alternate  Friday 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

,,  .  f  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

Managers.  •(  ANDerSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


COMMERCIAL. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 


The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

Est.  1803.— I  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  .£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


INVESTMENTS. — Several  fine  Reversions  to  be  disposed 

•A-  of,  affording  an  excellent  opportunity  for  immediate  remunerative  investment 
of  Capital,  where  object  is  ultimate  increase  rather  than  immediate  return.  Also 
investments  with  highest  security  for  fixed  periods  at  good  rates  of  interest.  Only 
Principals  dealt  with.  Apply— C.  A.  Russ,  Solicitor,  62  King  William  St.,  E.C. 


LIVERPOOL  &  LONDON  &  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  CO. 

Invested  Funds  .  .  .  £8,690,934. 

Fine. - Life. - Endowments. - Annuities. 

EXPENSES  MODERATE. 

LIFE  BONUSES  LARCE,  either  in  Cash  or  Additions  to  Sum  Assured. 

Apply  for  Prospectus. 

Head  Offices:  1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL;  7  C0RNH1LL,  LONDON. 


315-317  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Old  and  Aristocratic  Designs  reproduced  in  Steel  and 
Hickory  at  half  the  weight. 

Builders  of  FAMILY  OMNIBUSES 

For  most  County  FAMILIES. 

THREE  YEARS’  SYSTEM 

of  'purchase  arranged  at  Cash  Prices. 

Specialty:  Light  Cob-sized  LANDAUS. 


SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE 

63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.  [Founded  1710. 
60  Charing  Cross  ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sum  Insured  in  1894,  £393,622,400. 


THE  COLONIAL  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LIMITED, 

33  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £1,750,000. 

POLICIES  ISSUED  UNDER  THE  ORDINARY,  MODIFIED  TONTINE,  AND 
MORTUARY  DIVIDEND  SYSTEMS. 

EDWARD  W.  BROWNE,  F.S.S.,  Manager. 


316-317  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


BORWICK’S 


THE  BEST 
BAKING  POWDER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 


POWDER 


'T'HE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom . ~...£i  8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World . .  I  io  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zeaiand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail. 

Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London  W.C. 


“THE  TIMES”  Dee.  29,  1894,  says  In  a  leading  article  on 

“  Our  Daughters  ” 

"FIVE  per  cen'  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  of  Interest  on  good 
"security  when  paterfamilias  set  up  housekeeping;  now  he  must  think 
"  himself  lucky  when  he  can  get  Three." 

The  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  o(  New  York 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 

Death  Duties,  Children's  Education,  Marriage  Settle¬ 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  £42,000,000. 

Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 
D.  r  -ALDEMAN,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
17  &  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 
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CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 

INCORPORATED  SOCIETY  FOR  PROVIDING 

HOMES  FOR  WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 


Presidents  : 

The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York. 

MEANS  ADOPTED : 

(1)  Establishing  Small  Homes. 

(2)  Boarding-out. 

(3)  Emigration. 

HELP  URGENTLY  NEEDED  for  the  support  of 
over  2200  Destitute  and  Orphan  Children  under 

the  Society’s  care,  and  to  enable  the  Executive  to  accept 
many  deserving  cases. 

The  Clergy  are  earnestly  asked  to  allow  the  Society  a 
share  in  the  Offertories  devoted  to  extra-parochial  objects, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  children  in  the  Homes  having  been 
accepted  on  their  recommendation. 

Contributions  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  E.  de 
M.  Rudolf,  Secretary. 

Offices  of  the  Society,  The  Church  House,  Dean’s  Yard, 
Westminster,  S.W. 

Cheques  should  be  crossed  “  Lloyds  Bank,  Limited,  54 
St.  James’s  Street,  S.W.,”  and  made  payable  to  “  E.  de  M. 
Rudolf.” 


THE  ROYAL  ASSOCIATION  IN  AID  OF 

THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 

(St.  Saviour’s  Church,  Lecture  and  Reading-Room), 

419  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

President— THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

Treasurer — S.  BRIGHT  LUCAS,  Esq.  ( pro  tern.). 

TT  „  .  .  (The  Rev.  Canon  MANSFIELD  OWEN,  M.  A. 

Hon.  Secretaries  |s  BRIGHT  LUCAS,  Esq. 

Secretary — Mr.  THOMAS  COLE. 

Bank— THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER,  Stratford  Place,  W. 


THE  OBJECTS  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  are  to  promote  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  welfare  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb — about  2000  of  whom 
reside  in  London— by  the  following  means  : 

x, — To  provide  extended  Religious  and  Secular  Instructions  among  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  throughout  the  Metropolis  after  they  have  quitted 
school. 

The  DEAF  and  DUMB  are  beyond  the  reach  of  all  ordinary 
ministerial  agency  for  public  religious  instruction.  The  only 
means  adapted  to  their  condition  is  a  special  provision  in  the  sign 
and  manual  language.  This  Association  provides  at  present 
fifteen  services  per  week  in  nine  parts  of  London,  besides  several 
other  occasional  ones. 

2. — To  visit  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  their  own  homes. 

3. — To  assist  Deaf  and  Dumb  persons  in  obtaining  employment. 

4.— To  relieve,  either  fey  gifts  or  loans  of  money,  deserving  necessitous 
Deaf  and  Dumb  persons. 

5. — To  encourage  the  early  training  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  children  pre¬ 
paratory  to  their -admission  into  Educational  Institutions. 

The  Committee  ask  whether  the  reader  will  not,  in  grateful  acknowledg¬ 
ment  for  the  great  blcssing-rf  hearing,  give  an  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to 
this  Society. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  ar.d  DONATIONS  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Stratford  Place,  W.  ;  or  by  the 
Secretary  Mr.  THOMAS  COLE,  at  419  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 


THE  CLERGY  ORPHAN  CORPORATION. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

©resident:  the  lord  archbishop  of  canterbury. 

U(cc=©resi&cnt:  EARL  CRANBROOK. 

treasurer :  THE  REV.  CANON  ELWYN,  Master  of  the  Charterhouse. 

BOYS’  SCHOOL — St.  Thomas’s  Hill,  Canterbury, 
GIRLS’  SCHOOL — St.  John’s  Wood,  Marylebone. 

“This  Society  is  fulfilling  a  very  great  and  rapidly  increasing  work  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  Church.  .  .  .  No  better  help  to  our  distressed 
clergy  could  possibly  be  devised." — The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

These  Schools,  founded  in  1749,  are  for  the  absolutely  free  Main¬ 
tenance,  Clothing,  and  Education  of  the  Orphan  (fatherless)  Children, 
of  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church  of  England  and  Wales.  The 
children  are  Elected  by  vote,  in  May  and  November.  Candidates  for 
admission  must  be  between  the  ages  of  Eight  and  Twelve  (Boys  under 
certain  conditions  up  to  Thirteen)  on  the  day  of.  election.  Forms  of 
application  for  admission  and  all  particulars  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary. 

By  means  of  an  Apprenticing  Fund,  children  on  leaving  are 
assisted  to  further  education,  or  to  make  a  start  in  life. 

2976  children  have  been  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  these  Schools, 
which  now  contain  220.  At  least  £7000  a  year  must  be  raised  from 
voluntary  sources  alone.  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Offertories  are 
earnestly  asked,  to  meet  greatly  increased  needs. 

As  a  proof  Of  the  present  distress,  it  may  be  stated  that 
though  the  numbers  in  the  Schools  have  been  raised  in  the  last  five 
years  from  195  to  222,  the  number  Of  Candidates  seeking  admis¬ 
sion  has  nearly  trebled  in  the  same  period,  of  whom  the  large- 
majority  are  Orphans  of  Beneficed  Clergymen. 

A  Life  Donor  of  fio  10s.,  or  an  Annual  Subscriber  of  £ 1  is.,  is- 
entitled  to  one  Vote  at  each  half-yearly  Election. 

The  help  of  the  Clergy  is  earnestly  asked  to  assist  in  making  the 
work  of  these  Schools  more  widely  known. 

Bankers— Messrs.  DBUMMONDS,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

Kev.  H.  WESLEY  DENNIS,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

Offices— 62  Lincoln’s  Inn  Yields,  W.C. 

THE  NATIONAL  REFUGES 

FOR 

Homeless  and  Destitute  Children 

AND  TRAINING  SHIPS  “ARETHUSA”  AND  “CHICHESTER.” 

Founded  in  1843  by  the  late  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS. 


President.— The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  JERSEY,  G.C.M.G. 
Chairman  and  Treasurer. —W.  E.  HUBBARD,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.— C.  T.  WARE,  Esq. 

Secretary.— H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN,  Esq. 

Finance  and  Deputation  Secretary.— HENRY  G.  COPELAND,  Esq. 
Bankers.— The  LONDON  and  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  214  High  Holborn. 
London  Office— 164  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  CONSIST  OF 

1.  The  Training  Ship  “  Arethusa.”  1  Moored  at  Greenhithe, 

2.  The  “  Chichester  ”  Tender.  1  on  the  Thames. 

3.  The  Boys’  Home,  Shaftesbury  House,  Shaftesbury  Avenue. 

4.  The  Boys’  Home,  Fortescue  House,  Twickenham. 

5.  The  Farm  School,  Bisley,  Surrey. 

6.  The  Shaftesbury  School,  Bisley. 

7.  The  Girls’  Home,  Sudbury,  near  Harrow. 

8.  The  Girls’  Home,  Ealing. 

g.  Fordham  House  Working  Boys’  Home,  Shaftesbury  Avenue. 
10.  Training  Ships’  Depot,  100  East  India  Dock  Road,  E. 

In  these  Skips  and  Homes  nearly  1000  Boys  and  Girls  are  fed,  clothed, 
lodged,  technically  educated,  and  religiously  trained  to  become  useful  men 
and  women. 

NO  VOTES  REQUIRED. 

FUNDS  are  GREATLY  NEEDED,  to  purchase  Food  and 
Clothing  for  this  large  Family.  Cheques  or  Post  Office 
Orders  to  be  sent  to  Treasurer,  Secretary,  or  Bankers. 
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The  List  of  Applications  OPENS  on  MONDAY,  the  25th  day  of  November  1895,  and  will  be  CLOSED  at  or  before  4  p.m. 

the  following  day. 

Intending  Investors  are  invited  to  inspect,  at  the  London  Office,  the  exhibit  of  samples  representing  some  of  the  Firm's  products,  whilst 
illustrations  representing  a  small  part  of  the  buildings  and  a  few  of  the  departments  are  enclosed  with  the  Prospectus. 


J.  CASSE  &  FIL 

(Fives  -  Lille 


!TED 


ana  Far  is). 


Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1890. 


CAPITAL 


£193,000 


DIVIDED  INTO 

90,000  54  per  cent  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each. 

100,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each. 

3,000  Founders’  Shares  of  £1  each. 

£00,000  of  the  above  will  be  allocated  to  Working  Capital. 

The  Preference  Shares  will  be  entitled,  out  of  the  profits  of  the  Company,  to  a  fixed  cumulative  Preferential  Dividend  of  5 i  per  cent  per  annum 
and  will  also  be  entitled  to  rank  in  respect  of  Capital  and  Dividend,  on  the  property  and  assets  of  the  Company,  in  priority  to  the  Ordinary  and 
Founders'  Shares.  3 

After  payment  in  each  year  of  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  Ordinary  Shares,  the  surplus  profits,  subject  to  the  provision  of 
a  limited  Reserve  Fund,  will  be  divisible  in  equal  moieties  between  the  holders  of  the  Ordinary  and  Founders’  Shares. 

Applications  at  par  for  the  Preference  and  Ordinary  Shares  may  be  lodged  with  the  Company's  Bankers  or  their  Branches,  payable  as  follows  : 

5s.  per  Share  on  Application;  5s.  per  Share  on  Allotment;  and  10s.  per  Share  on  the  15th  December,  1895. 


DIRECTORS. 

•Count  MAX  HOLLEXDER,  97  Westbourne  Terrace,  Hyde  Park, 
London,  W. 

Madame  CLOT1LDE  CASSE,  Fives-Lille,  France. 

•SIEPHEN  H.  M.  KILLIK,  Star  Chambers,  30  Moorgate  Street, 
London.  E.C. 

A.  ROLLAND,  36  Rue  des  Jeflneurs,  Paris,  Managing  Director. 

BANKERS. 

•CREDIT  LYONNAIS,  Lille.  France. 

.PARR’S  BANKING  COMPANY  and  THE  ALLIANCE  BANK, 
LIMITED,  Bartholomew  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

SOLICITORS. 

ASHURST,  MORRIS,  CRISP  &  CO.,  17  Throgmorton  Avenue, 
London,  E.C. 

AUDITORS. 

JOSOIA  NE,  MILES  &  BLOW,  28  King  Street,  Cheapside,  London 

BROKERS. 

JOHN  PRUST  &  CO.,  37  Throgmorton  Street,  London,  E.C. 

SECRETARY  AND  OFFICES. 

THOMAS  NEVELL,  i  Leadenhall  Buildings,  Leadcnhall  Street,  E.C. 
Fives-Lille  (Nord),  and  36  Rue  des  JeOneurs,  Paris. 

PROSPECTUS. 

F' H IS  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  well-known 
i.  factories  and  business  of  Messrs.  J.  Casse  ct  Fils,  manufacturers  of  table 
'linens,  lace  and  plush  curtains,  and  all  classes  of  embroideries,  at  Fives-Lille, 
1' ranee,  with  a  wholesale  house  in  Paris. 

The  business  has  been  established  for  about  fifty  years,  and  the  articles  produced 
in  their  factories  enjoy  the  very  highest  reputation  in  the  trade,  their  appreciation 
being  shown  by  the  award  of  the  Grand  Prix-thc  highest  distinction  attainable-at 
the  French  Exhibition*,  both  in  1878  and  1889.  The  establishment,  which  is 
electrically  lighted  throughout,  is  fitted  with  the  most  modern  plant  ali 
made  in  the  workshops  on  the  premises,  and  comprises  works  for  weaving 
b.e.o  lung,  dyeing  and  printing,  thereby  giving  it  a  completeness  which  is  almost 
mo  ]ue.  Many  of  the  machmcslare  especially  constructed  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
supe-iolass  of  lace  curtains,  and  practically  secure  a  monopoly  of  this  special  article. 

The  manufactory  codsists  of  seven  substantial  buildings,  three  of  them 
of  grand  dimensions,  representing  a  length  of  439  metres,  width  132 
metres,  height  8  to  14  metres,  and  standing  on  more  than  five  acres  of 
freehold  ground  at  Fives-Lille,  close  to  the  central  station  in  Lille  of 
•flhc  Northern  Railway  of  France. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  magnitude  of  the  establishment 
from  the  statement  that  there  are  481  looms  and  120  other  machines  for 
.oreparing  and  finishing  the  goods,  and  that,  when  in  full  work,  the 
foctory  employs  more  than  1,200  hands. 

The  customers  or  the  house,  numbering  over  3,000,  are  spread  over  nearly  the 
whole  o.  the  civilised  world  The  principal  sale  is  in  Paris  and  the  large  provincial 

•towns  of  It . c,  but  from  reliable  information  received  there  is  little  doubt  that  an 

important  extension  of  the  business  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  America  may  be 
looked  for  in  the  future.  J 

The  family  creditors  (formerly  partners  or  their  representatives),  having  placed  the 
matter  into  the  hands  of  a  Symc,  the  busiuess  was,  pending  reconstruction,  from 
March  1894  t  II  August  1895  managed  by  the  French  Courts. 

Messrs.  Josolyne,  Miles  and  Blow,  Chartered  Accountants,  of  King  Street,  Cheap, 
•side,  have  examined  the  books,  balance  sheets,  and  stock  sheets  of  the  concern  and 
as  the  result  of  their  examination,  they  have  reported  that  the  average  net  profits  for 
the  five  years  cuded  30th  June  189a,  may  be  taken  at  ,£14,111  it.  SJ.  per  annum 
lakmg  into  consideration  certain  items  of  financial  charges  and  private  expenditure 
which  should  not  recur. 

They  have  further  reported  that,  since  189a,  from  an  analysis  of  the  books  and 
Irom  figures  produced  to  them,  in  their  opinion  profits  arc  disclosed,  fortwo  years  and 
five  months  amounting  to  jC3S,>65  y.  jet.  or  at  the  rate  of  abou  ,£14,500  per  annum.| 


Taking  net  profits  of  £14,500  as  a  basis,  without  any  further  increase 
from  extensions  of  business,  there  will  be  required  to  pay _ 

5J  per  cent,  interest  on  90,000  Preference  Shares  .  .  £4,950 

~i  ••  n  >>  100,000  Ordinary  Shares  .  .  7,000 

£11,950 

leaving  a  surplus  of  £2,550  for  management  expenses,  Idditi^nal 
dividends  and  reserve. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  net  income  covers  the  amount  required  for  payment  o 
interest  on  the  Preference  Shares  nearly  three  times  over.  *  3 

The 'price  to  be  paid  for  the  whoie  of  the  valuable  freehold  factories 
and  workshops,  machinery,  fixtures,  fittings  and  electric  lighting  appa¬ 
ratus,  and  including  the  goodwill  of  the  business,  has  been  fixed  by  the 
Vendors,  who  as  promoters  make  a  profit,  at  £132,993. 

The  freehold  buildings,  &c.,  have  been  valued  by  Monsr.  G.  Pennel  Fils 
Government  Expert,  Lille,  who  has  furnished  the  following  valuations’ 
(which  do  not  include  the  stock  in  trade): — 

Freehold  and  buildings  .....  £4)  552 
Machinery . ‘  75  r,05 

.£116,667 

Whilst  the  acquisition  and  erection  of  the  Premises,  Factories,  Machinery 
&c.,  is  estimated  to  have  cost  close  upon  Fes.  7,000,000,  or  £280,000 

It,  will,  therefore,  be  observed  that  the  business  is  acquired  on  extremely  low  terms 
and  practically  without  any  payment  for  the  goodwill. 

The  business  is  taken  over  as  a  going  concern  as  from  the  rst  August  180s  and  all 
profits  accruing  from  that  date  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company 

The  stock-in-trade  will  be  taken  over  by  the  Company  on  the  basis  of  the  basis  of 
the  prices  of  the  last  stock-taking. 

The  whole  purchase  consideration  (including  stock-in-trade)  will  be  satisfied  in 
bnares  to  the  Vendors,  on  whose  behalf  the  present  issue  is  made. 

The  Vendors  will  discharge  all  liabilities  and  the  Company  will  collect  all  debts 
outstanding  on  the  1st  August  last  for  account  of  the  Vendors. 

The  continuity  of  the  success  of  the  business  is  assured  by  the  retention 
of  the  services  of  Madame  Casse  and  Monsieur  A.  Rolland  as  Directors 
the  latter  in  the  capacity  of  Managing  Director. 

The  business  will  be  taken  over  subject  to  all  existing  contracts  of  the  ordinary 
trade  character,  but  including  as  they  do  numerous  contracts  with  emplovfis 
manufacturers,  customers  and  others,  they  cannot  be  specified.  There  are  also  other 
contracts,  including  one  dated  6th  June,  1895,  between  Madame  Clotildc  Casse 
Mons.  A.  Rolland  and  The  Industrial  Contract  Syndicate,  Limited,  whidh  mav  fall 
within  section  38  of  The  Companies’  Act,  1867.  Subscribers  will  be  held  to  have 
had  notice  thereof,  and  to  have  waived  all  rights  to  be  supplied  with  particulars  of 
such  contracts,  and  to  have  agreed  with  tile  Company,  as  Trustee  for  the  Directors 
and  other  persons  liable,  not  to  make  any  claim  whatsoever,  or  to  take  anv  nro" 
cccdings  under  the  said  section,  or  under  the  Directors’  Liability  Act  1800  iii 
respect  of  any  non-compliance  with  the  said  section,  or  of  any  misstatement  in  ’the 
Prospectus,  made  in  the  bona  fide  belief  that  it  is  true. 

An  Agreement  has  been  entered  into  on  the  date  of  12th  November,  i8o«>  for  the 
sale  of  the  business,  and  made  between  The  Industrial  Contract  Syndicate  I  irnited 
and  the  Company  ;  and  an  Agreement  of  the  same  date  between  Mons.  a’  Kolland’ 
relating  to  his  appointment  as  Managing  Director,  and  the  Company.  Conies  <f 
these  Agreements,  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  and  of  the 
Certificate  of  Messrs.  Josolyne,  Miles  and  Plow  can  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  ti  e 
Company  s  Solicitors. 

Application  will  be  made  for  a  settlement  and  quotation  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Application  tor  Ordinary  and  Prefcrenco  Shares  should  bo  made  on  the 
form  accompanying  the  Prospectus,  and  forwarded  to  Parr's  Banking 
Company  and  tho  Alliance  Bank,  Limited,  or  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  Pari* 
or  any  of  their  branches,  with  a  remittance  for  tho  amount  payable  on 
application. 

If  no  allotment  is  made,  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full,  and  where  tnc  amount 
allotted  IS  css  than  that  applied  for,  the  balance  will  he  nppli-d  towards  the  payment 
due  on  allotment  and  any  excess  returned  to  the  applicant.  Failure  to  pay  auv 
instalment  when  due  will  render  the  previous  pay-men's  liable  to  forfeiture.  y 

ankers,  Brokers, 
Leadenhall 


instaiineni  wnen  .Jue  will  render  the  previous  payments  liable  lo  forfeiture 
l,rI>sP*ct,ls«  »“«•  forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  from  the  Banker 
and  Solicitors,  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  i  Leadenhall  Buildings  1 
Street,  London,  E.C,  “  ’ 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  COLD  MINE, 


LAND  &  EXPLORATION  SHARES. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S  LIST 


H.  HALFORD  &  CO. 

70  &  71  Palmerston  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 

Telegraphic  Address :  "  MONITOR,  LONDON.” 

Large  buyers  and  sellers  of  South  African  Gold  Mining, 
Land,  and  Exploration  shares.  Close  market  prices  guaran¬ 
teed.  Low  Contango  rates.  Accounts  opened  for  settlement 
in  three  months,  if  desired.  All  profits  paid  directly  accounts 
are  closed. 


Send  for  our  selected  list  of  the  best  Mine  and  other  shares  for  investment  or 

speculation . 

H.  HALFORD  &  CO., 

70  &  71  PALMERSTON  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

References  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Abroad. 

BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRiVATE  BOOKBUYERS  &  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  ;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address ;  BOOKMEN,  LONDON.  Code  :  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


T300KS. — HATCHARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

•L)  187  Piccadilly,  W. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 

All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c.  New  choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


BOOR  Season. 


For  Collectors  disposing  of  their  duplicate  copies  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  for  buying,  selling,  or  exchanging 
anything  that  is  required,  there  is  no  better  medium  than 
“The  Bazaar,  Exchange  and  Mart,”  which  affords  an  open  market  to  every  one, 
wherever  he  may  live.  Get  a  copy  at  any  newsvendor’s  or  bookstall  and  judge  for 
yourself.  Specimen  Copy,  3  stamps  ;  3  months’  subscription,  one  copy  weekly,  post 
free,  3s.  3d.  Stamps  may  be  sent.  — Office,  170  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


PHEAP  BOOKS.— THREEPENCE  DISCOUNT  in 

the  SHILLING  from  the  published  price  of  nearly  all  New  Books,  School 
Books,  Bibles,  and  Prayer-Books.  Country  and  export  orders  promptly  executed. 
Catalogues  gratis  and  post  free. — GILBERT  &  FIELD,  67  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

WANTED  the  1623  folio  SHAKESPEARE,  a  perfect  copy 

in  good  condition  ;  also  some  original  4to  SHAKESPEARE  PLAYS  :  a  re¬ 
printed  set  of  43  quartos  is  offered  for  Twelve  Guineas. 

BERNARD  QUARITCH,  15  Piccadilly,  London. 

*,*  A  printed  List  of  Books  wanted  to  purchase  for  one  stamp. 

MONTHLY  EIGHTEENPENCE. 

T  TEC  IB  FOETT  1S&. 

CONTENTS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 


The  Third  Term  Tradition. 

The  General  Railroad  Situation. 

The  Navy  as  a  Career.  Captain 

A  Review  of  Huxley’s  Essays. 

Plutocracy  and  Paternalism. 

Woman’s  Position  in  Pagan  Times. 
Studies  of  Notable  Men  :  Stamboloff. 
The  Modern  Literary  King. 

The  Chief  Influences  in  My  Career. 

The  Centenary  of  John  Keats. 
Cooperation  among  Farmers. 

A  Generation  of  College  Women. 


JOHN  BACH  McMASTER. 

O.  D.  ASHLEY. 
ALFRED  T.  MAHAN,  U.S.N. 

Dr.  W.  K.  BROOKS. 
Professor  LESTER  F.  WARD. 

H.  H.  BOYESEN. 
STOYAN  K.  VATRALSKY. 

E.  W.  BOK. 
ANATOLE  FRANCE. 
MONTGOMERY  SCHUYLER. 
EDWARD  F.  ADAMS. 
FRANCES  M.  ABBOTT. 


London  :  G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  24  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


THE  NAVY  AS  A  CAREER. 

By  Captain  ALFRED  T.  MAHAN,  U.S.N. 

See  November  No.  of  “THE  FORUM.'’ 

(Frice  Is.  6d.)  Just  ready. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  24  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London. 


GRANT  ALLEN’S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE  DESIRE  OF  THE  EYES. 

By  the  Author  of  "THE  WOMAN  WHO  DID,  & c. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

SIXTH  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

D1GBY,  LONG  &  CO.,  18  Bouverie  Street,  London,  E.C. 

700 


NEW  WORKS  NOW  READY. 

In  x  vol.,  demy  8vo,  14s. 

THE  KEELEYS  :  On  the  Stage  and  at  Home. 

By  Walter  Goodman.  With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 


In  1  vol.,  demy  8vo,  16s.  A 

AT  THE  COURT  OF  THE  AMIR.  By  J  OHN 

Alfred  Gray,  M.B. ,  late  Surgeon  to  His  Highness  the  Amir  of 
Afghanistan.  With  Portrait  and  Other  Illustrations. 


In  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  21s. 

A  MEMOIROFFRANCES  TROLLOPE,  Mother 

of  Thomas  Adolphus  and  Anthony  Trollope,  and  Author  of  ‘‘  The 
Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans,”  “  The  Widow  Barnaby,  &c. 
By  her  Daughter-in-Law,  Frances  Eleanor  Trollope.  With 
Extracts  from  her  Diaries  and  Letters,  and  with  Two  Portraits. 


In  i  vol.,  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

ON  THE  TRACK  OF  THE  MAIL  COACH. 

By  F.  E.  Baines,  C.B.,  Author  of  “Forty  Years  at  the  Post  Office," 
sometime  Surveyor- General  of  Telegraphs,  Assistant  Secretary,  and. 
Inspector-General  of  Mails. 

London  :  RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  St. 

Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  MRS.  BURNETT. 

HER  LONGEST  AND  MOST  NOTABLE  WORK 
SINCE  “  FA  UNTLEROV.” 

Two  Little  Pilgrims’  Progress. 

By  FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT, 

Author  of  “  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,”  &c. 

With  Original  Illustrations  by  R.  W.  MACBETH,  A.R.A. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

In  "  Two  Little  Pilgrims’  Progress’’  Mrs.  Burnett  is  at  her  best.  It  is  a 
charming  story  of  two  children  whose  eventful  pilgrimage  is  told  in  the 
author’s  well-known  delightful  manner. 

Margaret  E.  Sangster  writes  :  "  The  day  we  first  read  it  will  stand 
ever  after  among  the  red-letter  days  of  life.  It  is  a  strong,  sweet,  true  book 
touching  the  high-water  mark  of  excellence,  and  sure  to  become  a  popular 
favourite.”  _ 

London  :  FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


MESSRS.  G.  NAPIER  &  CO.’S 

FINE  ART  PUBLICATIONS. 

All  Hand-printed  on  Hand-made  Paper,  at  the  Press  of  the 
Birmingham  Guild  of  Handicraft,  Ltd. 

[.  the  sea  king  s  daughter,  and  other 

Poems.  By  Amy  Mark.  Each  page  decorated  with  designs  by 
Bernard  Sleigh,  engraved  by  the  designer,  and  by  L.  A.  Talbot. 
Foolscap  410,  48  pp.,  cloth,  5s.  net.  Also  50  copies,  crown  4to,  bound 
in  white  vellum,  15s.  net.  [Ready. 

II.  THE  SONNETS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKES- 

PEARE,  with  Borders  of  Initial  Letters,  especially  designed  for  this 
edition  by  Ernest  G.  Treglown,  engraved  by  Charles  Carr.  160  pp. 
The  Edition  for  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  limited  to  550  copies,, 
viz.,  500  copies,  foolscap  4to,  cloth,  10s.  6d.  net,  and  50  copies,  crown 
4to,  bound  in  white  vellum,  £1  is.  net. 

Of  these  large-paper  copies  only  22  now  remain  unsubscribed  for.  [Ready. 

III.  THE  QUEST.  A  Decorated  Magazine. 

The  first  number  of  the  new  volume  will  contain  an  article  by  W ILLIAM 
Morris  upon  “  Kelmscott  House,"  and  will  be  illustrated  by  Louts 
Davis  C  M.  Gore,  C.  A.  Levetus,  Sydney  Meteyard,  Edmund  H. 
New  Mary  l  Newill,  H.  A.  Payne,  C.  T.  Tailing,  and  Ernest  G. 
Tree’lown  Foolscap  4to,  48  pp.  To  Annual  Subscribers  only  (for  3 
numbers),  7s.  6d.  net,  by  post,  8s.  [Ready  on  Nov.  30th. 

Birmingham  :  G.  NAPIER  &  CO.,  SA  Newhall  Street. 

London  •  TYLSTON &EDWARDS& A.P.MARSDEN,  13  Clifford’s  Inn, E  C. 
Boston  U.S.A.  (for  “  The  Quest ’’) :  BERKELEY  UPDIKE,  6  Beacon  Sr. 


PHE  CRUCIFIXION  MYSTERY.  A  Review  of  the 

L  Great  Charge  against  the  Jews.  By  John  Vickers.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

The  world’s  judgments,  even  when  they  receive  a  religious  sanction,  are  not  always 
tst  Those  directly  accused  in  this  case  never  had  a  chance  to  clear  H™- 
sfore  an  impart.al  tribunal.  Popular  report  fastened  guilt  on  them  whe n  they  were 
lent  in  their  graves.  Lord  Beaconsfield  contended  that  the  Crucifixion was 

rime,  and  many  reasons  are  advanced  here  lor  believing  that  the  lemple  m  g 

acy  had  no  part  in  the  transaction. 

WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE,  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Oxford. 
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^rrljibaltr  Constable  Co/s  %xst 

NOW  READY,  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers’. 

THE  AMAZING  MARRIAGE. 

By  GEORGE  MEREDITH. 

2  vols.,  12s. 

To  say  that  Mr.  Meredith  is  at  his  best  in  “  The  Amazing  Marriage”  is  to  say 
that  he  has  given  us  a  masterpiece  in  the  book  published  to  day.  It  is  written  in  his 
earher  and  more  spontaneous  manner.  The  book  will,  we  think,  rank  among  the 
best  of  Mr.  Meredith's  best,  and  what  a  best  it  is!  ” — Daily  News. 

“  It  has  to  a  superb  degree  Mr.  Meredith’s  two  great  qualities— movement  and 
fullness ;  movement  which  makes  other  novels  seem  slow  in  comparison,  and  fullness 
beside  which  the  most  laboured  are  thin.  This  story  is  full  of  living  people  and 
subjects.  Apart  from  all  literary  gifts,  here  is  that  vitality  and  fine  spirit 
which  makes  a  big  and  wholesome  book  out  of  all  sorts  of  life,  and  leaves  you  with 
the  feeling  that,  come  what  may,  it  is  an  amazingly  interesting  world.” 

Westminster  Gazette. 

“  W c  hare  said  enough  to  show  that  Mr.  Meredith's  plot  is  excellently  conceived, 
and  so  far,  excellently  carried  out.  There  is  no  necessity  to  follow  it  farther. 

But  for  this  and  for  presentation  to  all  his  various  characters  who  crowd  Mr' 
Meredith’s  brilliant  canvas,  we  send  our  readers  to  the  book  itself."— 5 tandard. 


THE  KEY  OF  THE  PACIFIC, 
THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

By  ARCHIBALD  R.  COLQUHOUN,  F.R.G.S. 

Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Special  Correspondent 
of  the  Times. 

Large  demy  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations.  21s.  net. 

J  Mf-  Colquhoun's  book,  wh  le  expounding  the  whole  advantages  of  the  Canal, 
ind  dealing  in  an  admirably  connected  manner  with  the  eigineenng  and  financial 
questions  involved,  has  a  lighter  and  brighter  side.  It  contains  many  picturesque 
passages,  and  among  the  plans  of  sections  and  levels  and  charts  of  routes  we  find 
ilenty  of  views  that  memory  stamps  as  correct,  in  spite  of  inevitable  surface  changes. 
Many  as  have  been  the  author  s  literary  productions  concerning  the  Far  East,  and 
lie  growing  important  section  of  our  empire  in  South  Africa,  he  has  never  written  a 
>ook  showing  more  knowledge,  more  grasp,  and  more  foresight.”—  Daily  Chronicle. 

pe?PIe  couIdi1>ave  described  the  history  and  structure  of  the  Nicaragua 
•I  ’  ,'ew>  lf  any.  could have  traced,  as  Mr.  Coiquhoun  has  done,  the  grave  poh- 

Th,  “k  ev  -TU  tS  ',ke  y  to  foll?w  the  completion  of  the  undertaking. 

The  Key  of  the  Pacific  is  a  book  to  read  rnd  ponder  over  alike  by  statesmen 
Pol'llcs.  eng‘neers,  financiers,  and  merchants.  We  have  nothing  buj 
the  extraordinary  diligence  and  research  displayed  by  Mr.  Coiquhoun  in 
ollecting  such  a  mass  of  information  as  he  has  here  brought  together,  and  for  the 
raphic  and  skilful  manner  in  which  he  has  marshalled  his  facts.  From  beginning 
*  *"?  ,1?  b0nk  15  s,nKl,larly  attractive  ami  deeply  instructive,  and  it  is  certain  tS 
emain-the^ind's^utable^ authonty  on  the  vastly  important  subject  with  which  it 

14  Parliament  Street,  Westminster. 


iFFINCHAM  WILSON’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

In  3  vols.,  imperial  8vo,  price  £3  3s.  net,  by  post  inland,  £3  4s. 

rOLDMANN’S  SOUTH  AFRICAN 
MINING  AND  FINANCE: 

iving  the  Positions,  Results,  and  Developments  of  all  South  African 
Mines  ;  together  with  an  Account  of  Diamond,  Land,  Finance  and 
Kindred  Concerns. 

4  By  CHARLES  SYDNEY  GOLDMANN,  F.R.G.S., 

With  the  Co-operaticn  of  Joseph  Kitchin. 

dI.  I.-Devoted  to  detailed  descriptions  of  all  Witwatersrand  Mining 
Companies,  containing  about  583  pages. 

3l  Ji-TDealinrK  with  Companies  other  than  Rand,  together  with 

Rhodesian,  Diamond,  Finance,  Investment,  Land,  and  Miscellaneous 
Companies.  It  contains  about  210  pages. 

Dl-Jrnvr^,\IapSand'’!a"s  Mining  Properties,  including  a  LARGE 
SCALE  MAP  OF  THE  RAND  IN  SEVENTEEN  SECTIONS 
together  with  dip,  tonnage,  and  other  charts. 

Just  Published,  price  5s.  net. 

LAW  RELATING  TO  LITERARY  COPYRIGHT 

AND  THE 

AUTHORSHIP  AND  PUBLICATION  OF  BOOKS. 

By  DANIEL  CHAMIER,  Barrister-at-Law. 

“The  book  will  be  found  extremely  useful  by  authors  .  .  .  seems  so  comnr. 
htt'e  room  ..left  for  criticism. •-Mile/tall  JtevuTT 
1  he  author  has  supplied  forms  of  agreement  and  receipts  which  will  l,»  ,r 
vice  to  the  inexperienced  author.”— Literary  World.  P  wmcn  W1"  bc  of 

Just  Published,  price  15s.  net. 

OCK  EXCHANGE  VALUES  :  A  Decade  of  Finance 

1885  to  1895.— The  Introduction,  with  Statistics  and  Diagrams  by 
Van  Oss ;  the  (.harts  and  Tables  compiled  by  Fked’c 
Mathieson  &Sons.  }  ^ 

vion! toUlat0rS  Wi“  find  hcre  trU5tworthy  facts  on  which  to  form 
"Asa  book  of  reference  for  bankers  and  investors  it  possesses  much  value  " 

"Hi.  »,™i„u.  i v”,t|' 


A.  &  C.  BLACK’S  LIST. 


EFFINGHAM  WILSON,  u  Royal  Exchange,  E.C. 


JOHN  KNOX.  A  Biography.  By  P.  Hume 

Brown.  With  plate  Frontispieces  and  other  Illustrations.  In  two 
volumes,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  24s. 

MIGUEL  DE  CERVANTES:  His  Life  and 

Works.  By  Henry  Edward  Watts.  Uniform  with  "  Don  Quixote." 
A  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  a  complete  Bibliography 
and  Index.  One  volume,  square  crown  8vo,  art  canvas,  price  7s.  6d. 

THE  PROPHETS  OF  ISRAEL  AND  THEIR 

PLACE  IN  HISTORY.  By  the  late  W.  Robertson  Smith,  M.A.,. 
LL.  D. ,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  New 
Edition.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A., 
LL.  D.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 

SOURCES  OF  THE  APOSTOLIC  CANONS. 

By  Prof.  Adolf  Harnack.  Translated  by  Leonard  A.  Wheatley. 
With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Organization  of  the  Early  Church 
and  the  Evolution  of  the  Reader,  by  the  Rev.  John  Owen,  Author  of 
“  Evenings  with  the  Sceptics.”  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s.  6d.  net. 

PLEA  FOR  A  SIMPLER  LIFE.  By  George 

S.  Keith,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.E.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth* 
price  2s.  6d. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  AGED  POOR.  By 

Geoffrey  Drage,  M.P.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

MONEY  AND  MONETARY  PROBLEMS. 

By  J.  Shield  Nicholson,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Third  edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth, 
price  7s.  6d. 

DYNAMICS.  By  P.  G.  TaIT,  M.A.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

MILK  :  Its  Nature  and  Composition.  By  C. 

M.  Airman,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Illustrated,  price  3s.  6d. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 

FUNGI.  By  M.  C.  Cooke,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Illus¬ 
trated,  price  14s. 

JULIAN  HOME:  A  Tale  of  College  Life.  By 

Frederic  W.  Farrar,  Dean  of  Canterbury.  Fourteenth  Edition, 
with  10  full-page  Illustrations  by  Stanley  Berkeley.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  6s. 

NOTES  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  MENTEITH. 

By  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo, 
paper  covers,  price  is.,  cloth,  price  2s. 

O’SHEA’S  GUIDE  TO  SPAIN  AND  POR- 

TUGAL.  Edited  by  John  Lomas,  and  revised  by  him  during  a  visit 
to  the  Peninsula  this  year.  Tenth  Edition,  with  Maps  and  Plans. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  15s. 

BRIGHTON  AS  I  HAVE  KNOWN  IT.  By 

George  Augustus  Sala.  Fcap.  8vo,  paper  covers,  price  is. 

AN  ISLE  IN  THE  WATER.  By  Katharine 

Tynan.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

DR.  QUANTRILL’S  EXPERIMENT.  The 

Chronicle  of  a  Second  Marriage.  By  T.  Inglis.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
price  3s.  6d. 

THE  UNWRITTEN  LAW.  By  Blanche 

Loftus  Tottenham.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

THE  VEIL  OF  LIBERTY :  A  Tale  of  the 

Girondins.  By  P£ronne.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

MORTON  VERLOST.  By  M  ARGUERITE 

Bryant.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

A  MODERN  CRUSADER.  By  Sopiiie  F.  F. 

Veitch.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

A  COMMONPLACE  GIRL.  By  Blanche 

Atkinson.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

JOHN  DARKER.  By  Aubrey  Lee.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

POSTE  RESTANTE.  By  C.  Y.  Hargreaves. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 


STANDARD  EDITION 


OF  THE 


WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

In  I  wenty-Fivc  Monthly  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  containing  Photogravure 
Frontispieces  printed  on  Japanese  Paper,  bound  in  art  canvas,  gilt 
top  ;  price  2s.  6d.  per  Volume,  or,  in  lull  limp  leather,  gilt  edges, 
price  3s.  6d.  per  volume. 


VOL.  1.  NOW  READY. 
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SOCIETY  FOR 

PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE, 


PATRIARCHAL  PALESTINE.  By  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce, 

{Professor  of  Assyriology,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo,  with  Map,  buckram  boards,  4s. 


[Gives  the  result  of  recent  research  as  to  the  condition  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of 
the  Patriarchs.  “  Oriental  Archaeology,”  says  the  writer,  is  on  the  side  of  those 
who  see  in  che  Hebrew  Patriarchs  real  men  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  who  hold  that  in 
the  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch  we  have  historical  records,  many  of  which  go  back 
to  the  a<-e  of  the  events  they  describe.”  This  book  is  the  first  to  apply  the  Tel  el- 
\ w. orii.-f Tablets,  both  published  and  unpublished,  towards  elucidating  the  condition 
if  Syria  at  this  period.  It  also  brings  to  bear  on  the  subject  of  recent  revision  of 

the  Egyptian  Geographical  Lists  of  places  in  Palestine.] 


ANCIENT  HISTORY  FROM  THE  MONUMENTS.— 

THE  HISTORY  OF  BABYLONIA.  By  the  late  George  Smith.  Edited 
and  brought  up  to  date  by  the  Rev.  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce.  Fcap.  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  2S. 


FOUNDATIONS  OF  SACRED  STUDY.  New  Series 

By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Small 
post  8vo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 


MESSRS.  NELSON’S  NEI  BOOKS. 


Important  New  Work  by  Dr.  WILLIAM  WRIGHT. 

PALMYRA  AND  ZENOBIA, 


With  Travels  and  Adventures  in  Bashan  and  the  Desert. 


By  Dr.  WILLIAM  WRIGHT, 

Author  of"  The  Brontes  in  Ireland;'  “  The  Empire  of  the  Hittites ,' 

&c.,  &c. 

With  32  full-page  Engravings  and  80  other  Illustrations. 
Bound  in  Art  Linen,  gilt  top.  Price  7s.  6d. 


THE  MESSAGE  OF  PEACE,  and  other  Christmas 

Sermons.  By  the  late  R.  W.  Church,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  Crown  8vo,  on 
hand-made  paper,  top  edges  gilt,  buckram  boards,  2s.  6d. 

( A  splendid  book  for  a  Christmas  Present.') 


DIOCESAN  HISTORIES  :  Chester.  By  the  Rev.  Rupert 

H.  Morris,  D.D.,  Hon.  Canon  of  St.  David's  Cathedral.  With  Map. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s. 


The  Times  says:-“  Half  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  its  title,  namely, 
the  ruins  of  Pllmyra  and  the  history  of  Zenobia  ;  the  other  half  to  a  description  of 
raveh  and  advenLres  in  Bashan  and  the  Desert.  All  of  it  bears  the  impress  of  a 
scholarly  mind  and  a  genial  temper.  The  numerous  illustrations  are  full  of 

arThTcfj*atf«»esraysL‘‘This  is  a  work  of  peculiar  .interest  .  .  .  Abundantly 
illustrated,  the  book^akes  account  of  the  latest  investigations,  and  gives  an  outline 

0TtPSSW:LaSsaayf:-’‘D°G  w/gh^book  of  his  travels  and  adventures  in  the 
Syrian  desert  is  the  brightest,  best-written,  and  most  interesting  work  of  its  kind  we 

hliTh ^SteHator  says  This  book  is  accurate  without  undue  minuteness,  and  | 
learned  without^ pedantry.  The  author  writes  in  a  hearty  and  genial  tone,  while  his  , 

St' TkeLiterary^ortd^lys  “  In  graphic  vividness,  in  wealth  of  local  colour,  and  I 
in  pathos,  Dr.  Wright  has  the  advantage  of  the  celebrated  historian,  Gibbon. _  I 


EVENINGS  AT  THE  MICROSCOPE ;  or,  Researches 

amone  the  Minuter  Organs  and  Forms  of  Animal  Life.  By  the  late  P.  H. 
Gosse  F.R.S.  A  New  Edition,  Revised  by  F.  Jeffrey  Bell,  M.A. , 
Secretary  R  M.S.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Zoology  in  King  s 
CoUege/London.  Pr.fusely  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  5s. 


NEW  STORY  OF  ADVENTURE  IN  NICARAGUA. 

UNDER  THE  LONE  STAR.  A  Story  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  Nicaragua.  By  Herbert  Havens.  With  6  Illustrations  by  W.  S. 
Stacey.  Crown  8vo,  bevelled  boards,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  price  6s. 

*  One  of  the  best  historical  novels  that  the  gift-book  season  has  produced.^^ 


THE  romance  of  science.-the  splash  of  a 

A  _  -  ..  \xr:*U  „..mornnc  I  lincrrrjmt;.  lost 


DROP.  By  Professor  Worthington.  With  numerous  Diagrams.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  boards,  is.  6d. 


MANUALS  OF  SCIENCE.-PHYSIOLOGY.  By  Prof. 

Macalister.  Fcap.  8vo,  limp  cloth,  is. 


BIRDS  A  CHAPTER  ON. — RARE  BRITISH  VISITORS. 

By  R  Bowdler  Sharpe,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c  (Zoological  Department, 
British  Museum).  With  18  beautifully  Coloured  Plates.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
boards,  3s.  6d. 


SIMPLE  METHODS  FOR  DETECTING  FOOD  ADUL- 


TERATION.  With  Diagrams.  By  J.  A.  Bovver.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
boards,  2S. 


£.  EVERETT-GREEN’S  TALES  OF  HISTORY. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.  .  J 

IN  TAUNTON  TOWN:  A  Story  of  the  Rebellion  of 

James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  In  1685.  By  Everett-Green '.Author  of “  Shut 
In,”  “  In  the  Days  of  Chivalry,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top, 

pnCe5S'  ALREADY  ISSUED,  EACH  PRICE  5s.  .  ’ 

Shut  In.  A  Tale  of  the  Wonderful  Siege  of  Antwerp  in 

the  year  1585.  .  _ 

The  Lost  Treasure  of  Trevlyn.  A  Story  of  the  Days 

of  the  Gunpowdei  Plot. 

In  the  Days  of  Chivalry.  A  Tale  of  the  Times  of  the 
Loyal  Hearts  and  True.  A  Story  of  the  Days  of 

“  Good  Queen  Bess.”  _  ,  ,  . 

The  Church  and  the  King.  A  Tale  of  England  in 

the  Days  of  Henry  VIII.  _  ij 


CHIEF  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHIES:  Platonism. 

Rev.  T.  B.  Strong.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s. 


By 


CHIEF  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHIES  :  Neoplatonism.  By 

Rev.  C.  Bigg,  D.D.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s. 


OLIVE  ROSCOE;  or,  The  New  Sister.  By  E. 

U  Everett-Green,  Author  of  “The  Heiress  of  Wylmington,  Tempi* 
Trial,"  “Winning  the  Victory,”  &c.  With  8  Illustrations.  Crown  ^vo, 
cloth’extra,  gilt  edges,  price  5s. _ jL 


NON-CHRISTIAN  RELIGIOUS  SYSTEMS.— The  RELI- 

GION  of  the  CRESCENT,  or  ISLAM;  its  Strength,  its  Weakness^ its 
Origin,  its  Influence.  By  Rev.  W.  St.  Cla.r-Tisdall,  M.A.,  C.M.S. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  hoards,  4s. 


DR.  J.  R.  MILLER’S  NEW  BOOKS 

FAMILY  PRAYERS  FOR  THIRTEEN  WEEKS. 

*  f-MVBii—  I  „  _  .  run _ Arvori  »  Rrr  Rrr  Crown 


By  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.,  Author  of  “Come  Ye  Apart,”  &c„  &c.  Crown 
Svo,  bound  in  art  linen,  red  edges,  price  3s.  6d. 


:CCE  HOMO,  ECCE  REX.  Pages  from  the  Story  of  the 

of  Christianity.  By  Mrs.  Rundi.e  Charles,  Author  of 


"^Moraf  Conquests  o7  Christianity.  By  Mrs  Rundi.e  Charles  Author  of 
“  The  Chronicles  of  the  Schonberg-Cotta  Family.  Small  post  8vo,  cloth 

1  1  f  T  .  u,,ol.roTTi  nmrni  4  g 


i  ne  v^nrouu-ics  wi  <-*av-  —  ^ 

hoards,  3s.  6d. ;  buckram  boards,  4s. 


VERSES  By  Christina  G.  Rossetti.  Reprinted  from 

‘  Called  to  be  Saints,"  “  Time  Files,”  and  “  The  Face  of  the  Deep.  Small 
oast  8vo  printed  in  red  and  black  on  hand-made  paper  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  ; 
Cp  roan,  5s.  r  Levantine,  6s.  6d.  ;  limp  German  calf,  7s.  ;  limp  morocco, 

7s.  6d. 


LIFE’S  BY-WAYS  AND  WAYSIDES.  By  the  Rev. 

T  R  Miller  D.D.  Post  8vo,  bound  in  art  linen,  price  3s.  6d. 

From  the  Introduction  These  chapters  have  no  close  connection,  save  as 
they  aU  touch  life  at  some  point,  and  have  as  their  aim  the  giving  of  impulse,  cheer, 
the>  all  touc  There  maybe  some  words  in  these  pages  which  will 

g“fn  earnest  readeP  fresh  glimpses  of  Christ,  and  make  a  little  plainer  the  way 
of  duty,  and  the  possibilities  of  Christian  living.  * 

FOR  a  BUSY  DAY.  A  Booklet  by  the  Rev.  J.  R. 

Miller,  D.D.  Price6d.net. 

This  little  book  is  based  upon  four  verses  of  the  143rd  Psalm.  It  has  all  the 
sweetness  and  light  of  Dr.  Miller's  other  writings. 


PT-IF  FACE  OF  THE  DEEP.  A  Devotional  Commentary 

on  the  Apocalypse.  By  Christina  G.  Rossetti,  Author  of  “  Time  Flies, 
&c.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  7s.  6d. 


of  the  Russians  in  Central 


A  LOST  ARMY.  A  Tale  - .  „  ..<<nitof 

Asia  Bv  Fred  Whishaw,  Author  of  “  Boris  the  Bear  Hunter,  0 
Doors  in  Tsarland,"  &c.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  price  3s.  6d. 


A  MEMOIR  OF  CHRISTINA  G.  ROSSETTI.  By  Ellen 

A.  Proctor.  With  Portrait.  i8mo,  limp  cloth,  6d. 


THE  “HIGHER  CRITICISM”  AND  THE  VERDICT 

OF  THE  MONUMENTS.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Sayce,  Queen  s  Col.ege, 
Oxford.  Fifth  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  buckram,  bevelled  boards,  7s.  6d. 


HOW  JACK  MACKENZIE  WON  HIS  EPAU- 

LETTES  A  Story  of  the  Crimean  War.  By  Gordon  Stables,  • 
CM  ;  Surgeon  Royal  Navy,  Author  of  “As  we  Sweep  through  the  Deep. 

•  -  —  •  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  price  3s.  6d. 


LETTES. 


With  6  Illustrations. 


“  A  really  valuable  and  important  work  ;  perhaps  the  best  which  Professor  Sayce 
has  yet  written.” — Academy. 


LEAVES  FROM  A  MIDDY’S  LOG.  By  Arthur 

b  Lee  Knight,  Author  of  “  Adventures  of  a  Midshipm.te ."  “  The 

Monkey  Island,”  “  The  Cruise  of  the  Cormorant,  &.c.  Post  8vo,  cloth  e. 
price  2S.  6d.  *  


AUGUSTINE  AND  HIS  COMPANIONS.  By  the  Right 

AU  Rev  G  F.  Browne,  B.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Stepney.  Small  post  Svo,  doth 
boards,  2s. 


ENGLAND'S  MISSION  TO  INDIA.  Some  Impressions 

from  a  Recent  Visit.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Alfred  Barry,  D.D.,  D.C.  . 
Small  post  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s. 


TORCFUBEARERS  OF  HISTORY.  A  Connected 

Series  of  Historical  Sketches.  First  and  Second  Senes  in  1  vol-p  *,* 

Farliest  Times  to  the  Beginning  of  the  French  Revolution.  Bj  ■  , 

Hutchison  Stirling,  mTa..  Edinburgh.  Formerly  Lecturer  in  the  Lad.es 
College,  Cheltenham.  Bound  in  art  linen,  price  3%.M. 

*  *  Also  in  Two  Parts:  Vol.  /.  Homer  to  Luther,  fincc  js.  ;  Lot.  It.  Prott 
Reformation  to  the  Beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  price  21.  6r  ■  _ J 


THE  REV.  LUKE  TREMAIN,  AN  INCIDENT  IN  THE 

CAREER  OF.  By  the  Rev.  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D.  iSmo,  limp 
cloth,  6d. 


NORSELAND  TALES.  By  H.  H.  Bovesen,  Authoi 

NOd“The  BatUe  of  the  Rafts  and  other  Stories  of  Boyhood  in  Norway. 
With  7  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  doth  extra,  puce  2s.  6d. 


Nelsons  Illustrated  Descriptive  LHt^fNZ h  Acs,  post  free  on  applied** 


London  :  Northumberland  Avenue.  W.C. ; 

43  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. ;  Brighton:  129  North  Street. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Two  volumes.  Crown  8vo,  15s.  net. 

THE  LETTERS  OF 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD,  1848-1888. 

Collected  and  arranged  by  GEORGE  \V.  E.  RUSSELL. 

Daily  News. — “The  work  is,  indeed,  a  model  for  editors,  both  in  what  the 
editorial  hand  has  done  and  what  it  has  refrained  from  doing.  Mr.  Russell  has,  in 
brief,  allowed  the  letter-writer  to  speak  for  himself,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  no  formal  biography  could  have  furnished  a  portrait  more  complete  or  more 
subtle  in  its  revelation  of  character.” 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  SECOND  JUNGLE  BOOK. 

By  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

With  Illustrations  by  J.  Lockwood  Kipling,  C.I.E. 

Daily  Chronicle. — “There  is  beauty  and  power,  and  an  incomparable  picturesque 
force  like  no  other  man’s  in  all  these  pages.” 

8vo,  8s.  6d.  net.  Third  Thousand. 

THE  RELIEF  OF  CHITRAL. 

By  Captain  G.  J.  YOUNGHUSBAND,  Queen's  Own  Corps  of  Guides, 
and  Captain  FRANK  E.  YOUNGHUSBAND,  C.I.E.,  Indian 
Staff  Corps  (late  Political  Officer  in  Chitral). 

With  Map  and  Illustrations. 

Spectator.  11  To  all  who  can  enjoy  military  history,  this  will  be  a  fascinating 

book. 

Globe  8vo,  12s. 

CASA  BRACCIO. 

A  NEW  STORY. 

By  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

In  Two  Volumes. 

Daily  Telegraph.—-  It  is  undeniably  interesting,  and  the  reader  will  not  easily 
lay  it  down  until  he  has  reached  the  concluding  page.” 

EVERSLEY  SERIES.— NEW  VOLUMES. 

ESSAYS  IN  CRITICISM.  By  Matthew 

Arnold.  Second  Series.  Globe  8vo,  5s. 

Globe  8vo,  5s. 

HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.  By  the  late  J.  B. 

LlGHTFOOT,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham. 

Medium  8vo,  17s.  net. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Vol.  V.— PERIPATUS,  by  Adam  Sedgwick,  M.A.,  F.R.S.; 
MYRIAPODS,  by  F.  G.  Sinclair,  M.A.;  INSECTS,  Part  I.,  by 
David  Sharp,  M.A.,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 

Crown  8 vo,  6s. 

VACATION  RAMBLES.  By  Thomas  Hughes, 

Q.C.,  Author  of  “  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays.” 


LORD  TENNYSON'S  WORKS. — The  People's  Edition. 

Vols.  I.  and  II. 

Demy  i6mo,  is.  net,  cloth,  and  is.  6d.  net,  Persian,  each  volume. 

JUVENILIA. 

rHE  LADY  OF  SHALOTT  and  other  Poems. 

Black  and  White, — “An  exquisite  pocket  edition.” 

_  __  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

rHE  RALSTONS.  A  Novel.  By  F.  Marion 

Crawford. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

rHE  CARVED  LIONS.  By  Mrs.  Moles- 

WORTH.  Illustrated  by  L.  Leslie  Brooke. 

St.  J  antes s  Budget.  — ‘  ‘  The  many  admirers  of  Mrs.  Molesworth’s  books  will 
/elcorne  1  he  Carved  Lions. 

ILLUSTRATED  STANDARD  NOVELS.— NEW  VOLUME. 

POPULAR  TALES  by  MARIA  EDGEWORTH. 

Illustrated  by  Miss  Chris.  Hammond.  With  an  Introduction  by  Anne 
Thackeray  Ritchie.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


TIREE  AND  SIXPENNY  SERIES.— NEW  VOLUMES.— Crown  8vo. 

CATHARINE  LAUDERDALE.  By  F.  Marion 

Crawford. 

?IETRO  GHISLERI.  By  F.  Marion  Craw- 


FORD. 


Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS.  Vol.  X. 

S^^wis^.o,a"'so»CARLYLE'  •» ,ora 

V?1' 8v°.  3s-  6d.  SIDNEY,  by  ).  A.  Svmonds.  DE 
QL  INCLY,  by  DAVID  Masson.  SHERIDAN,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

’HE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  DEAN 

CHURCH.  Edited  by  his  Daughter,  Mary  C.  Church.  With  a 
Preface  by  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

"HE  ECCLESIASTICAL  EXPANSION  OF 

ENGLAND  IN  I II E  GROWTH  OF  THE  ANGLICAN  COM- 
The  Hulse.m  Lectures  of  1894-95.  By  Alfrkd  Barky, 
formerly  Bishop  of  Sydney  and  Primate  of  Australia 


M  UNION. 
D.D.,  D.C.L. 
and  Tasmania. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


MESSRS.  LONCMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  MR.  STANLEY  WEYMAN. 

THE  RED  COCKADE: 

An  Historical  Romance. 

By  STANLEY  WEYMAN. 

Author  of  “The  Gentleman  of  France.** 


With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


[On  December  2. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  DEAN  FARRAR. 

GATHERING  CLOUDS: 

A  Tale  of  ihe  Days  of  St.  Chrysostom. 

By  FREDERIC  W.  FARRAR,  D.D., 

Dean  of  Canterbury. 

2  vols.  8vo,  28s. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

Seventeenth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

DARKNESS  AND  DAWN;  or,  Scenes  in  the  Days- 

of  Nero. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOSEPH  WOLF,  ANIMAL 

PAINTER.  By  A.  H.  Palmer,  Author  of  “The  Life  of  Samuel  Palmer." 
With  54  Plates  and  13  Illustrations  in  the  Text  from  some  of  Wolf’s  lines*. 
Works  and  Studies  of  Animals.  8vo,  21s. 

LONGMANS’  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Edited  by  George  G.  Chisholm,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geo¬ 
graphical  and  Statistical  Societies.  In  i  vol.,  imperial  8vo,  pp.  1800,  £2  2s. 
in  cloth  ;  or  ^2  12s.  6d.  in  half-morocco. 

“This  magnificent  volume  of  nearly  two  thousand  quarto  pages  must  have  cost  a 
fortune,  and  almost  endless  labour  to  produce  ;  and  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  test  it, 
the  work  has  been  thoroughly  well  done.” — Spectator. 

TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE  IN  NORTHERN 

QUEENSLAND.  By  Arthur  C.  Bickneli..  With  24  Plates  and  22  Illus¬ 
trations  in  the  text  by  J.  B.  Clarke  from  the  Author’s  Sketches.  8vo,  15s. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PARLIAMENT 

DURING  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  By  G.  Lowes  Dickinson, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  Author  of  “Revolution  and. 
Reaction  in  Modern  France,”  &c.  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE 

METAPHYSIC  OF  ETHICS.  By  Immanuel  Kant.  Translated  by- 
Thomas  Kingsmill  Abbott,  B.D.,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  (Extracted  from  “  Kant's  Critique  of  Practical  Reason  and  othcr 
Works  on  the  Theory  of  Ethics.”)  Crown  8vo,  3s. 

THE  INTELLECTUAL  RISE  IN  ELECTRI- 

CITY  :  a  History.  By  Park  Benjamin,  Ph.D.,  LL.B.,  Member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  Associate  Member  of  the  Society 
of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers,  &c.  Witli  28  Portraits  and 
Illustrations.  8vo,  21s. 

JOSEPH,  THE  DREAMER.  By  Robert  Bird, 

Author  of  “Jesus,  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth."  Crown  8vo,  55. 

FRANCES  MARY  BUSS  AND  HER  WORK 

FOR  EDUCATION.  By  Annie  R.  Ridley.  With  5  Portraits  and  4 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

STUDIES  OF  CHILDHOOD.  By  James  Sully, 

Author  of  “Outlines  of  Psychology,"  “The  Human  Mind,”  &c.  8vo, 
jos.  6d. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  WOODS.  Reprinted. 

Articles  and  Sketches.  By  Fred.  J.  Whishaw.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Contents. — On  a  Russian  Moor— In  Ambush— Crawfish— A  Finland  Paradise  —  . 
Ducks  in  Ladoga — Bear’s  Point  of  View — Folk-lore  of  the  Moujik—  A  Well-cursed. 
Bear— Among  the  Wood  Goblins — Unbaptized  Spirits — A  Witch  1  A  Witch  ! 

POEMS.  By  Jennings  Carmichael  (Mrs.  Francis 

Mullis).  Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 

HIS  FATHER’S  SON.  A  Novel  of  the  New  York 

Stock  Exchange.  By  Bkander  Matthews.  With  13  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

“Its  picture  of  New  York  business  life,  drawn  in  hard,  uncompromising  lines, 
is  clear  and  impressive,  and  as  a  psychological  study  of  the  decadence  which  may- 
come  upon  two  generations  by  an  excessive  worship  of  the  almighty  dollar,  it 
has  a  power  that  intensifies  its  interest  (already  strong)  as  a  work  of  imagina¬ 
tion.” — Scotsman. 

LONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE.— December. 

PRICE  SIXPENCE. 


OLD  MR.  TREDGOLD.  By  Mrs. 

Oliphant.  Chaps.  25-28. 

THE  PHYSICAL  FOUNDATIONS 
OF  TEMPERANCE.  By  Sir 
Benjamin  Ward  Richardson, 
M.D  .  F.R  S. 

GOD-I1ELOV  ED.  By  M.  B.  Hardik. 
ILLUD  TRLSTE  VALE. 

llkKRIKS  FoLLOCK. 


By  Walter 


THE  CENTENARY  OF  THE 
FRENCH  INSTITUTE.  By 
Mrs.  Leckv. 

A  CHARLATAN.  By  Miss  May 

Kendall. 

THE  SNOW-CHILD  :  a  Protest.  By 
Miss  I.  A.  Taylor. 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP.  By 

Andrew  Lang. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London  and  New  York. 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.’S  PUBLICATIONS. 

A  FINE-ART  GIFT-BOOK. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  Imperial  4to,  Proofs,  £5  5s.  each  net ;  Prints,  £1  2s.  each  net. 

THE  CHRIST  UPON  THE  HILL :  a  Ballad  by  Cosmo  Monkhouse.  Illustrated 

with  Nine  Etchings  by  "WILLIAM  STRANG. 

*.*  The  Edition  for  sale  is  limited  to  50  Proofs  signed  by  the  Artist,  and  150  Prints.  The  Plates  have  been  destroyed.  Prospectus  on  Application. 


Ready  this  day,  crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

RENAISSANCE  FANCIES  AND  STUDIES: 

being  a  Sequel  to  “  Euphorion.”  By  Vernon  Lee,  Author  of  “  Euphorion, 
Antique  and  Mediaeval  in  Renaissance,"  &c. 


On  November  26  (Sixpence),  New  Series,  No.  150. 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  FOR  DECEM¬ 
BER,  containing  “  CLEG  KELLY,  ARAB  OF  THE  CITY  :  His  Progress 
and  Adventures,”  by  3.  R.  Crockett,  Author  of  “  The  Raiders,"  “  The 
Stickit  Minister,”  &c.  Adventures  38-43. — “OUR  EARLY  FEMALE 
NOVELISTS.”— “AN  ARBITRARY  LOVER.”  —  “  THE  SALMON 
AND  ITS  KIN.” — “  KAIKA1.” — “EXILE.”— “AN  EVENING  CHAT 
IN  JAMAICA,”  and  “THE  SOWERS,”  by  Henry  Seton  Merriman. 
Chaps.  41-44. _ 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “WITH  EDGED  TOOLS.” 

Just  Published,  square  i6mo,  4s.  (Being  Volume  IV.  of  the  “Novel  Series.") 


BY 

H.  S.  MERRIMAN. 


(THE  GREY  LADY.  By  H  ENRY 

Seton  Merriman,  Author  of  “  With  Edged  Tools,” 
l  “  The  Sowers,"  &c. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  L.  B.  WALFORD. 


On  December  2nd,  square  i6mo,  3s.  (Being  Volume  V.  of  “  The  Novel  Series.”) 


BY 

L.  B.  WALFORD. 


%*  Other  volumes  of 


(FREDERICK.  By  L.  B.  Wal- 

ford,  Author  of  “  Mr.  Smith,”  “The  Mischief  of 
{  Monica,’’  &c. 

“The  Novel  Series  ”  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 


In  the  Press,  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

THE  APOSTOLIC  GOSPEL.  With  a  Critical 

Reconstruction  of  the  Text.  By  J.  Fulton  Blair,  B.D. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  “THE  DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY.” 

On  December  21,  price  15s.  net,  in  cloth  ;  or  in  half-morocco, 
marbled  edges,  20s. 

THE  DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIO- 

GRAPHY.  Vol.  XLV.  (PEREIRA— POCKRICH).  Edited  by  Sidney 
Lee.  Vol.  I.  was  published  on  January  1st,  1885,  and  a  further  Volume 
will  be  issued  Quarterly  until  the  completion  of  the  Work. 


Three  New  Six-Shilling  Novels. 


BY 

WALTER  FRITH. 


/IN  SEARCH  OF  QUIET;  a 

l 


BY 

PERCY  ANDREAE. ( 
BY 

SARAH  TYTLER.  j 


Country  Story.  By  Walter  Frith.  Crown  8vo, 
6s.  \_Next  Tuesday.  I 

THE  SIGNORA;  a  Tale.  By 

Percy  Andkeae,  Author  of  “  Stanhope  of  Chester,”  j 
“The  Mask  and  the  Man,”  &c. 

(KINCAID’S  WIDOW.  By  Sarah 

Tytler,  Author  of  “Citoyenne  Jacqueline," 


“  French  Janet, 


’  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

[Next  Thursday. 


The  Life  of  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen,  1 

Bart.,  K.CS.I.,  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice.  By  his  brother  Leslie  Stephen. 
Second  Edition.  With  2  Portraits.  Demy  8vo, 
16s. 

Recollections  of  a  Military  Life.  By 

General  Sir  John  Adye,  G.C.B.,  R.A.,  late  | 
Governor  of  Gibraltar.  With  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.  Demy  8vo,  14s.  net. 

.Fifty  Years ;  or,  Dead  Leaves  and  Living  Seeds. 
By  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  Prebendary  of  St. 
Paul’s,  Author  of  “  Holiday  Papers,’’  &c.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  4s. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Renaissance  in 
Italy.  Taken  from  the  Work  of  John  Adding¬ 
ton  Symonds.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Alfred 
Pearson.  With  a  Steel  Engraving  of  a  recent 
Portrait  of  Mr.  Symonds.  Demy  8vo,  12s.  6dJ 
Shakespeare’s  Predecessors  in  the  En¬ 
glish  Drama.  By  John  Addington  Symonds.  | 
Demy  8vo,  16s. 

The  Gamekeeper  at  Home.  By  Richard 
Jefferies.  New  Edition,  with  all  the  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  former  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Wild  Life  in  a  Southern  County.  By 

Richard  Jefferies.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  Amateur  Poacher.  By  Richard  Jef¬ 
feries.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 


The  White  Company.  By  A.  Conan  Doyle, 
Author  of  “  Micah  Clarke,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

In  Stevenson’s  Samoa.  By  Marie  Fraser. 
Second  Edition.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo, 
2s.  6d. 

The  Hawarden  Horace.  By  Charles  L. 
Graves,  Author  of  “  The  Blarney  Ballads,” 
“  The  Green  above  the  Red,”  &c.  Third  Edition. 
Small  post  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Hours  in  a  Library.  By  Leslie  Stephen. 
Revised,  Rearranged,  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with 
additional  Chapters.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo,  6s.  each. 

Life  of  Frank  Buckland.  By  his  Brother-in- 
Law,  George  C.  Bompas,  Editor  of  “  Notes  and 
Jottings  from  Animal  Life.”  With  a  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  ;  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity.  By  the  late 
Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen,  K.C.S.I.  Second 
Edition,  with  a  New  Preface.  Demy  8vo,  14s. 

Shakespeare  Commentaries.  By  Dr.  G.  G. 

Gervinus,  Professor  at  Heidelberg.  Translated, 
under  the  Author’s  superintendence,  by  F.  R. 
Bunnett.  With  a  Preface  by  F.  J.  Furnivall. 
Fifth  Edition.  8vo,  14s. 

Shakespeare :  certain  Selected  Plays  abridged 
for  the  Use  of  the  Young.  By  Samuel  Brand- 
ram,  M.A.,  Oxon.  Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Large  crown  8vo,  5s. 


T  Leaves :  a  Collection  of  Pieces  for  Public 
Reading.  By  Edward  F.  Turner,  Author  of' 
“  More  T  Leaves,”  “  Tantler’s  Sister  and  other  j 
Untruthful  Stories,”  &c.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Gerald  Eversley’s  Friendship:  a  Study  in 
Real  Life.  By  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  Head¬ 
master  of  Harrow  School.  Third  Edition.  Crown  , 
8vo,  6s. 

The  Martyred  Fool.  By  D.  Christie  Murray, 
Author  of  “Rainbow  Gold,”  “Aunt  Rachel,” 
“Joseph’s  Coat,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  Fatal  Reservation.  By  R.  O.  Prowse, 
Author  of  “  The  Poison  of  Asps,”  &c.  Crown  8vo 
6s. 

Marcella.  By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Author  of  | 
“Robert  Elsmere,”  “The  History  of  David  1 
Grieve,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Gleams  of  Memory :  with  some  Reflections.  | 
By  James  Payn.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  I 
3s.  6d. 

Off  the  Mill.  By  the  Right  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne, 
D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Stepney.  With  2  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Our  Square  and  Circle ;  or,  The  Annals  of  a 
Little  London  House.  By  Jack  Easel,  some¬ 
time  Punch's  Roving  Correspondent.  With  a 
Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 


,IFE  AND  WORKS  OF  THE  BRONTE  SISTERS.- 

LIBRARY  EDITION.  7  vols.,  each  containing  5  Illustrations,  large  crown 
8vo,  5s.  each. 

*  *  Also  the  POPULAR  EDITION,  in  7  vols.,  small  post  8vo,  limp  cloth,  or 
loth  boards,  g  u  top,  2s.  6d.  each,  And  the  POCKET  EDITION,  in  7  vols., 
mall  fcap.  8vo,  each  with  Frontispiece,  bound  in  half-cloth,  with  cut  or  uncut 

.  1  a  ’  _i  .  „  voir  Kruinrl  in  r1r»fb  with  cnlf  tnn 


mall  fcap.  8vo,  eacn  witn  rronuspiece,  uuuuu  m  ^ 

dges,  is.  6d.  per  vol. ;  or  the  set  of  7  vols.,  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  top,  in  gold 
;ttered  cloth  case,  12s.  6d. 


[RS.  GASKELL’S  WORKS-ILLUSTRATED  EDITION. 

7  vols.,  containing  4  Illustrations,  3s.  6d.  each,  bound  in  cloth. 

»  »  Also  the  POPULAR  EDITION,  in  7  vols.,  small  post  8vo,  limp  cloth,  or 
oth  boards,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  each.  And  the  POCKET  EDITION,  in  8  vols., 
nail  fcap.  8vo,  bound  in  half-cloth,  with  cut  or  uncut  edges  is  6d.  per  vol. ;  or  the 
t  of  8  vols.,  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  top,  in  gold-lettered  cloth  case,  14s. 

IISS  THACKERAY’S  WORKS— UNIFORM  EDITION. 

10  vols.  Each  volume  illustrated  with  a  Vignette  Title-page.  Large  crown 
8vo,  6s.  each. 

V.  M  THACKERAY’S  WORKS.-standard  edition, 

26  vols  ,  large  8vo,  10s.  6d.  each.  This  Edition  contains  some  of  Mr. 
Thackeray's  Writings  which  had  not  previously  been  collected,  with  many 
additional  Illustrations. 


N.  M.  THACKERAY’S  WORKS -LIBRARY  EDITION, 

o4  vols  ,  large  crown  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  £g  ;  or  half-russia, 
marbled  edges,  ^13  13s.  With  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  Richard  Doyle, 
and  Frederick  Walker. 


***  The  Volumes  are  sold  separately,  in  cloth,  7s.  6d.  each. 

V.  M.  THACKERAY’S  WORKS-POPULAR  EDITION, 

13  vols.,  crown  8vo,  with  Frontispiece  to  each  Volume,  scarlet  cloth,  gilt  top, 
£3  5s.  ;  or  in  half-morocco,  gilt,  £  3  10s. 

***  The  Volumes  are  sold  separately,  in  green  cloth,  5s.  each. 


ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING’S  WORKS— UNI- 

FORM  EDITION.  6  vols.,  small  crown  8vo,  5s.  each. 


rUAIVi  Hj  xJ  III  -L'l  •  u  vvy»d.,  - -  -1  - 

This  Edition  is  uniform  with  the  17-Volume  Edition  of  Mr.  Robert  Browning’s| 
Works.  It  contains  several  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 


A  Selection  from  the  Poetry  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

First  and  Second  Series.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  each. 


Poems  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  Small  fcap.  8vo, 

half-cloth,  cut  or  uncut  edges,  is. 


ROBERT  BROWNING’S  WORKS. -UNIFORM  EDITION. 

J7  vols.,  large  crown  8vo,  5s.  each.  The  Volumes  can  be  had  bound  in  Sets 
or  separately.  This  Edition  contains  Three  Portraits  of  Mr.  Browning  at 
different  periods  of  life,  and  a  few  Illustrations. 


A  Selection  from  the  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Browning. 

First  and  Second  Series.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  each. 


Pocket  Volume  of  Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works  of 

Robert  Browning1.  Small  fcap.  8vo,  half-cloth,  cut  or  uncut  edges,  is. 

W.  M.  THACKERAY’S  WORKS-  CHEAPER  illus¬ 
trated  EDITION,  26  vols.,  uniformly  bound  tn  cloth,  £4  ns.  :  or  Hand¬ 
somely  bound  in  half-morocco,  gilt,  £8  8s„  containing  nearly  ^11  the  small 
Woodcut  Illustrations  of  the  former  Editions,  and  many  new  Illustrations  D> 

eminent  Artists.  ,  .  ,  .  ,  ,  _ _ , 

*,*  The  Volumes  are  sold  separately,  in  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 

W.  M.  THACKERAY’S  .  WORKS.  POCKET  EDITION,  27 

vols.,  small  fcap.  8vo,  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  top,  is.  6d.  each. 

%*  The  Volumes  are  also  supplied  as  follows  :  — 

THE  NOVELS.  13  volumes,  in  gold- I  THE  MISCELLANIES.  14  volumes, 

lettered  cloth  case,  21s.  I  m  gold-lettered  cloth  case,  2ts. 


Messrs.  SMITH,  ELDER  £f  CO.  will  be  happy  to  forward  a  Copy  of  their  CATALOGUE  post  free  on  application. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 
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Gratis. 


TvE IMITJ  BRAY’S  LIST. 

JUST  OUT,  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  21s. 

JOURNALS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  LADY  EASTLAKE 

Edited  by  her  Nephew,  CHARLES  EASTLAKE  SMITH. 

With  Facsimiles  of  her  Drawings  and  a  Portrait. 

JUST  OUT,  medium  8vo,  31s.  6d. 

LIGHTS  AND  SHADES  OF  INDIAN  HILL  LIFE 

IN  THE  AFGHAN  AND  HINDU  HIGHLANDS.  A  CONTRAST. 

.  By  F.  ST.  J.  GORE,  B.  A.,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  72  Full-Page  Reproductions  of  Photographs  taken  by  the  Author,  other  Illustrations,  and  Maps. 

NOW  READY,  Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  SPY  IN  PARIS 

FROM  JANUARY  TO  JULY,  1794. 

Ey  RAOUL  HESDIN. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION,  32010,  is.  net. 

THE  PSALTER:  according  to  the  Prayer-Book  Version. 

With  a  Concordance  and  other  Matter  compiled  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 

JUST  OUT,  crown  8vo,  2s. 

TRANSLATION  AT  SIGHT- 

OR,  AIDS  TO  FACILITY  IN  THE  TRANSLATION  OF  LATIN. 

P-ssages  of  Graduated  Difficulty,  Carefully  Selected  from  Latin  Authors,  with  Explanations,  Notes  &c. 

An  Entirely  New  and  Original  Work. 

By  Professor  T.  D.  HALL,  Author  of  “The  Student’s  English  Grammar,”  &c. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  THIRTY-FiVE8 YEARS  OF  MY  LIFE  Rv  m-  t 
BISHOP  HEBER  :  Poet  and  Missiona'ry'to  the" East  ,78--, 826  With  I  ettL-  „„d  V 

a’sssss**1- By  oeo,“*  smith.  “•*"  *-*- -r,h,  -  w.  of  wL.  <w- "  CL,? if ™  SS 

S 0 M .‘he  Arguments  for  and  against  the 

and  Workers.  By  Miss  GERTRUDE  LUBBOCK.  With  a  Preface  b^he  &  HoTsfr  JOH^UBBtcKSSlp^  A  ManUal  for  Administrators 

rOUR  HUMOURISTS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

r.  DICKENS  :  The  Humourist  as  Democrat.  V  *  ^  ^  AN  1  U  K  Y  . 

2.  1  HACKERAY  :  The  Humourist  as  Philosopher.  3‘  r?Drv.^-^y^T  ■  Tl,e  Humourist. as  Poet. 

Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  By  WILLIAM  SAMUEL  LILLY  Pr°Phet' 

HANDBOOK  FOR  ALGERI a'aND  "’TUNISIA  m  ip-  i  • 

several  New  Maps  and  Plans.  Ed, ted  by  Colonel  Sir  R.  LAMBERT  PLAYFAIR,  K.C.M.G.,  H  B.M  Con^-GeneS  WltH 


OH.  SMILES’S 

LIFE 


JOSIAH  WEDGWOOD,  F.R.S.  ;  his  Personal  History 

By  Samuel  Smiles,  LL.D.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  3 ' 


“  H<j  ha5,not  f^ed  to  make  us  feel  that  the  subject  of  his  biography  was  a  great 
man,  almost  worthy  of  the  splendid  compl. ment  paid  him  by  Novalfs,  when  he  «fd 
that  Goethe  played  in  the  German  world  of  letters  the  same  part  that  Wedgwood 
played  in  the  English  wo.  Id  of  art.  —Observer.  »»eugwouu 

LIVES  OF  THE  ENGINEERS.  Illustrated  by  o  Steel 

Portraits  and  342  Engravings  on  Wood.  3  vols  .  crown  8vn  A,  1  .  , 

.  V-EKM  CVDEN,  M  V DDELTON,  PERRY,  BRINDLEY  7  2  SV  m 
‘ON  J.'fdRKNNJK  ,  METCALF  and  TEL  FOR  D.  4.  BOULTON 
and  WAIL  5.  GEORGE  and  ROBERT  STEPHENSON.  uuljlUiN 

(The  volumes  may  be  had  separately.) 

LIFE  OF  GEORGE  STEPHENSON.  With  Illustrations 

2ts. ;  7s.  td. ;  or  2s.  6d. 

“  Wc  have  read  this  book  with  unmingled  satisfaction.  Wc  hardly  ever  remember 
t  >  have  read  a  biography  so  thoroughly  unaflWr#»,l  i,  cr  rcmc,nt)cr 

ssrt  =7™  t 

thoroughly  manly,  and  good  .'--Saturday  Review.  unambitious,  lucid, 

EnSincer :  an  Autobiography.  Illus- 

i6l,  may  EdUiOH'  r°rtrait  eUhtd  b  Won,  Svo, 

JASMIN  :  Barber,  Poet,  Philanthropist,  Post  8vo,  6s. 

“  What  Jasmin  did  for  himself  in  Doctrv  I)r  Smil«  k-,.  ..  ,  , 


of 


SELF-HELP. 


JOHN  Ml  RRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


WORKS. 

i  i  LABOUR ;  or,  Characteristics  of  Men 

Industry,  Talent,  and  Genius.  6s. 

MEN  OF  INVENTION  AND  INDUSTRY.  6s. 

the  dignify  and  powc^of 'ubo.ir  ?h.an  any  mher  wr?tc7  ‘HeTs'the  prose*)  ‘°  l'Ph°'df 
industry,  and  its  captains  have  found  in  him  one  who  is  not  nnlv.mb  •  aur''at0  ?/ 
but  who  ,s  also  capable  of  infusing  olhers  with  a  like  en?husiSsm * asla^‘c  htmsei If, 
doubt  that  these  latest  chapters  in  the  history  of  industry  and  sciemifir  C  ‘.avc  1,0 
Will  be  quite  as  popular  as  their  predecessors."— Times?  “  fi  investigation 

6s.  EACH. 

CHARACTER.  |  THRIFT. 

SELF-HELP  I.V  FRENCH.  5s. 

INDUSTRIAL  BIOGRAPHY.  6s. 

LIFE  OF  THOMAS  EDWARD,  Scotch  Naturalist 

trated  by  Sir  George  Reid,  P.R.S.A.  6s. 

THE  HUGUENOTS :  their  Settlements,  Churches  and 

Industries  in  England  and  Ireland.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d.  00 

*i.d  *^f  ^uguenot°hi^ory  Tnd  ^made*  ft  aVffisctna  tineas  afon  ance^°He  has  ""^i 
Life  of  Stephenson.  —British  Quarterly  Review.  page  a*  in  reading  his 

ROBERT  DICK;  Baker  of  Thurso,  Geologist  and  Botanist 

,vs  6d  “  Cd  by  Raj°n>  and  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 

niotto  a°dt  *  *11'*  *’>cr 

hi  the  energy  of  his  younecr  |.|.  mr  tc  in  '  r  i  * ,s  and  his  watchwords, 
later  troubles  were  c?e Work  Devotfoi  i  t*  *°  y,cld.10  the  of  hii 

help  which  is  the  foundation  ofahh^^  «»a«  Sdf- 


DUTY. 


Illus- 
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SOME  OF 

CASSELL  AND  COMPANY’S 

NEW  VOLUMES. 


ANNALS  OF  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

By  E  T.  Bradley  (Mrs.  A.  Murray  Smith).  Illustrated  by  H.  M- 
Paget  and  W.  Hatiikrell,  R.I.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,  and  a  Chapter  on  the  Abbey  Buildings,  bv  J.  1. 
Micklethwaite,  F.S.A.  63s. 

“THE  MAGAZINE  OF  ART.”  [Yearly  Volume. 

With  about  400  choice  Illustrations,  fourteen  beautiful  Etchings  or 
Photogravures,  and  a  Series  of  Full-page  Plates.  21s. 

CASSELL’S  UNIVERSAL  PORTRAIT 
GALLERY. 

Containing  240  Portraits  of  Celebrated  Men  and  Women  of  the  Day. 
With  brief  Memoirs  and  Fac-simile  Autographs.  6s. 

SCOTLAND,  PICTURESQUE  AND  TRADI¬ 
TIONAL. 

A  Pilgrimage  with  Staff  and  Knapsack.  By  G.  E.  E\RETODD. 
Fullylllustrated.  6s. 

PICTORIAL  NEW  ZEALAND. 

With  Preface  by  Sir  W.  B.  Perceval,  K.C.M.G.,  Agent-General  for 
New  Zealand.  Illustrated  throughout.  6s. 

BRITISH  BIRDS’  NESTS :  How,  Where,  and 
When  to  Find  and  Identify  Them. 

By  K  Kearton.  With  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  Bowdler  Sharp, 
and  nearly  130  Illustrations  of  Nests,  Eggs,  Young,  &c.,  from  Photo¬ 
graphs  taken  in  situ  by  C.  Kearton.  21s. 

POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS  FOR 
YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

By  Henry  Scherren,  F.Z.S.,  Author  of  “  Ponds  and  Rock  Pools." 
With  thirteen  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations  in  the  I  ext. 
Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

MEMORIES  AND  STUDIES  OF  WAR  AND 
PEACE. 

By  Archibald  Forbes.  Third  Edition,  16s. 


SOCIAL  ENGLAND. 


Messrs.  Henry’s  Christmas  Announcements. 

Messrs.  HENRY  hey  to  announce  that  they  have  published  a 
u-ork  beautiful  alike  in  matter  and  in  manner,  ana  eminently 
valuable  as  a  gift-book,  entitled: 

THE  PAGEANT  1  A  Winter  Book. 

Edited  by  Charles  Hazelwood  Shannon  and  Gleeson  Shite. 

Over  250  Pages,  20  Full-Page  Illustrations  and  17  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 

CROWN  4to,  6s.  NET. 

Large-Paper  Edition  (limited  to  150  copies),  £\  is.  net. 

Half-tone  Reproductions  by  the  Swan  Electric  Engraving  Co.  Penwork 
Reproductions  by  Messrs.  Walker  &  Boatall  and  Mr.  James  Hyatt. 
The  Lithograph  printed  by  Mr.  T.  Way.  The  Book  printed  by  Messrs. 
T.  &  A.  Constable,  Edinburgh,  produced  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
C.  H.  Shannon,  and  bound  in  cloth  by  Messrs.  Leighton  &  Hodge, 
after  a  Design  by  Charles  Ricketts. 

AS®  CONTENTS: 

1.  The  Doctor  :  A  Portrait  of  My  Brother.  An  Original  Lithograph  by  James 

M'Neill  Whistler.  _  „ 

2.  Symphony  in  White  No.  III.  From  a  Picture  by  James  M  Neill 

Whistler.  „  _  _ 

7  Vonna  Rosa.  A  Picture  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 

'  i.iary  Magdalene  at  the  House  of  Simon  the  Pharisee.  An 
elaborate  Pen-and-ink  Drawing  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 
s.  Perseus  and  Medusa.  Pirt,™  hv  Sir  Kmt« 


Edited  by  H.  D.  Traill,  D.C.L.  Vol.  IV.  From  the  Accession  of 
James  I.  to  the  Death  of  Queen  Anne.  17s. 

THE  THOROUGH  GOOD  COOK. 

Bv  George  Augustus  Sala,  Author  of  “Things  I  have  Seen  and 
People  I  have  Known,"  “The  Life  and  Adventures  of  George  Augus¬ 
tus  Sala,”  &c.  21s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE. 

By  C.  A.  Fyffe,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  the  University  College,  Oxford. 
Cheap  Edition.  10s.  6d. 

DR.  BREWER’S  DICTIONARY  OF  PHRASE 
’  AND  FABLE. 

Giving  the  Derivation,  Source  or'.Origin  of  Common  Phrases,  Allusions 
and  Words  that  have  a  Tale  to  Tell.  Entirely  New  Edition,  ios.  6d. 

BRITAIN’S  ROLL  OF  GLORY  :  or,  The  Vic¬ 
toria  Cross,  its  Heroes  and  their  Valour. 

By  D.  H.  PARRY.  With  eight  Full-page  Illustrations  by  and  Revised 
Stanley  L.  Wood.  7s.  6d. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  SEA. 


An  entirely  New  and  Original  Work.  Edited  by  Q.  With  contribu¬ 
tions  by  Eminent  Authorities.  With  Illustrations  by  Leading  Artists 
of  the  Day.  Vol.  I.  9s- 


CHRISTMAS  &  NEW  YEAR’S  GIFTS. 

CASSELL’S  CLASSIFIED  CATALOGUE ,  containing  par¬ 
ticulars  of  nearly  One  Thousand  Volumes ,  suitable 
for  Presentation,  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any 
address.  _ 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  London,  Paris,  and  Melbourne. 


An  unpublished  ricture  by  Sir  Edward  Burne- 


Jones 


Li 


The  Sea  Nymph.  A  Picture  by  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones. 

Ariadne."  A  Picture  by  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.  Printed  in  Brev.-n. 

Paolo  and  Francesca,  A  Picture  by  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A. 

Sir  Isumbras  of  the  Ford.  A  Picture  by  Sir  John  Everett 
Millais,  R.A.  .  _  _  ,,  _  .  „  .  ,  , 

Love.  An  Original  Drawing  by  Sir  John  Everett  Millais,  R.A.  Printed 

Pallas*  and  the  Centaur.  A  recently  discovered  Picture  by  Botticelli. 
CSdipus.  An  Original  Pen-and-ink  Drawing  by  Charles  Ricketts  (by 
permission  of  Sir  Frederic  Leighton,  P.R.  A.)  .  , 

Psyche  in  the  House.  An  Original  Pen-and-ink  Drawing  by  Charles 
Ricketts. 

Sidonia  the  Sorceress  and  Otto  ven  Bork.  An  Original  Pen-and- 

ink  Drawing  by  Reginald  Savage.  .  ,  T, 

The  Albatross.  An  Original  Pen-and-ink  Drawing  by  Reginald  Savage. 
Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  An  Original  Drawing  by  Will 
Rothenstein.  Printed  in  Red.  . 

L’Oiseau  Bleu.  A  Water  colour  Drawing  by  Charles  Conder. 

Death  and  the  Bather.  An  Original  Pen  and-Ink  Drawing  by  Laurence 

A  * '  Rom  an  tic  Landscape.  A  Water-colour  Drawing  by  Charles 

Hazelwood  Shannon.  . 

The  White  Watch.  A  Drawing  by  Charles  Hazelwood  Shannon. 
A  Title-Page  designed  by  Selwyn  Image. 

An  End-Paper  by  Lucien  Pissarro. 

the  Large  Paper  Edition,  Mr.  CHARLES  RICKETTS'S  “ CEdifus"  wilt  be 
specially  reproduced  in  Photogravure. 

rai’ajER.H.rrsrssE: : 

A  Roundel  of  Rabelais.  By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 
Monna  Rasa.  A  Poem  by  Paul  Verlaine. 

Costello  the  Proud,  Ossa  Macdermott  and  the  Bitter 
Tongue.  A  Story  by  \\  B.  Yeats. 

The  Ox.  A  Poem  by  John  Gray. 

A  Handful  of  Dust.  An  Essay  by  Richard  C-arnett. 

“Et  s’il  Revenait."  A  Poem  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

On  the  Shallows.  A  Story  by  W.  Delaplaine  Scull. 

The  Death  of  Tintagiles.  A  Play  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Trans¬ 
lated  bv  Alfred  Sutro.  .  ,  ,,  ,  _ 

David  Gvvynne— Hero  or  Boasting  Liar.  A  Poem  by  Theodore 
Watts. 

The  Work  of  Charles  Ricketts.  An  Essay  by  Gleeson  White. 

)  A  Dust.  A  Poem  by  T.  Sturge  Moore. 

Niggard  Truth.  A  Story  by  John  Gray. 

By  the  Sea.  A  Poem  by  Margaret  L.  Woods.  _ 

The  Story  of  a  Nun.  A  Mediaeval  Legend  from  the  Low-Duten.  trans¬ 
lated  by  L.  Simons  and  Laurence  Housman. 

.  A  Song.  By  W.  E.  Henley. 

Wilhelm  Meinhold.  An  Essay  by  F.  York  Powell. 

Four  Quatrains.  By  Percy  Hemingway. 

Incurable.  A  Story  by  Lionel  Johnson. 

Pallas  and  the  Centaur.  A  Poem  by  T.  Sturge  Moore. 

Florentine  Represantazioni  and  their  Pictures.  An  r.ssay  by 
Alfred  Pollard. 

Grouped  Studies.  By  Frederick  Wedmore. 

Alfric.  A  Story  by  W.  Delaplaine  Scull. 

Equal  Love.  A  play  by  Michael  Field. 

Be  it  Cosiness.  An  Article  by  Max  Ceerroiim. 

J  goheil.  An  Essay  by  Robert  Cunninghame  Graham. 

"  The  South  Wind.  A  Poem  by  Robert  Bridges. 


THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  SIR  ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK.  By 

Iules  J.  Guiffkey.  Translated  from  tile  French  by  IN  illtam  Alison. 
With  10  Etchings  of  Paintings  (now  etched  for  the  first  time),  8  Helio- 
eravures,  and  upwards  of  ioo  illustrations  in  the  lext.  folio,  buckram 
extra.  Edition  limited  to  250  copies,  numbered,  £\  4s.  net ;  10  copies  on 
Japanese  vellum,  .£12  12s.  net. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  PAINTING.  By  Richard  Muther, 
Professor  of  Art  History  at  ihe  University  of  Breslau,  Late  Keeper  of  the 
Royal  Collection  of  Prints  and  Engravings  at  Munich.  3  voL.  imperial  8vo. 
2304  pages.  Over  1300  Illustrations.  . 

Vol.  L,  18s?  net.  Vol.  II.,  iSs.  6d.  net.  Vol.  III.,  18s.  6d.  net.  tReady  in 
February  1806.)  These  volumes  are  bound  in  clo'.h  in  a  special  cover  designed  by 
Howard  Stringer,  with  gilt  top  and  lettering.  Library  Edition,  green  half-morocco, 
uncut  edges,  £3  15s.  net,  or  £1  5s.  net  per  volume.  This  work  is  also  published  in 
36  Monthly  Parts  at  is.  net,  or  in  16  Monthly  Parts  at  2s.  6d.  net. 

“  There  need  be  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  work  of  Muther  s  the  most 
authoritative  that  exists  on  the  subject,  the  most  complete,  the  best  informed  of  all 
the  general  histories  of  modern  art.” — Times. _ _ _ J 

point  new  jwoks  for  the  young. 

STORIES  FROM  THE  BIBLE.  By  E.  T.  Farrar.  With  an  Intro- 

ductory  Chapter  on  the  Unspeakable  Value  of  Early  Lessons  in  Scripture,  by 
the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Farrar,  D.D.,  and  12  Illustrations  by  Reginald  Hall- 
ward.  Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

THE  TYRANTS  OP  KOOL  SIM.  By  J.  McLaren  Cobban,  Author  of 

“  The  Red  Sultan,"  &c.  Illustia’.ed  by  T.  Brewster  Fisher.  Large  crown 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

THERE  WAS  ONCE  A  PRINCS.  l’y  Mary  E.  Mann  Author  of 

“  Susaanab.  ’  Illustrated  by  Berihu  Mann.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant, 

THE  HAPPY  OWLS,  By  T.  Van  Hoytema.  With  20  Coloured  Jltustra. 
ti  ms  by  the  A  '.hor.  down  4to,  picture  boards. 

London  :  H.  HENRY  &  CO.,  Limited,  93  St.  Martin’s  Lane. 
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LONDON:  jo  NOVEMBER ,  1895. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  PASTON  LETTERS 

j 

“  The  Paston  Letters.”  A  new  edition,  containing 
upwards  of  four  hundred  letters,  &c.,  hitherto  un¬ 
published.  Edited  by  James  Gairdner.  Three  vols. 
London  :  A.  Constable  &  Co.  1895. 

A  CHEAP  and  accessible  edition  of  the  Paston  Letters 
■TA  is  so  great  a  boon  to  general  readers  that  we  are 
quite  ready  to  condone  the  pious  fraud  of  which  the 
publishers  of  these  volumes  have  been  guilty.  The  title- 
page  announces  a  new  edition  of  this  famous  collection, 
“containing  upwards  of  four  hundred  letters  hitherto 
unpublished,”  and  the  title-page  bears  the  date  of  the 
present  year.  It  was  therefore  with  some  surprise  and 
disappointment  that  we  found  that  this  edition  is  simply 
a  reprint  of  the  edition  which  Mr.  Gairdner  edited  several 
years  ago,  and  which  has  long  been  before  the  public  as 
one  of  Professor  Arber’s  “  Reprints.”  This  surely  ought 
to  have  been  intimated,  if  not  on  the  title-page,  at  least 
in  some  preliminary  advertisement. 

The  authenticity  of  these  letters  has  never,  we  believe, 
been  seriously  questioned,  and  yet  no  documents  in 
existence  have  a  more  unsatisfactory  history  or  have 
come  down  to  us  under  circumstances  more  pregnant 
with  suspicion.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  they 
purport  to  be  letters  written  by  one  or  two  particular 
members  of  the  family  of  Paston  in  Norfolk  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.,  Richard  III.,  and 
Henry  \  II.,  together  with  other  letters  and  State  papers 
which  had  found  their  way  into  the  family  archives. 
There,  we  are  told,  they  remained  undisturbed  till  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  William 
Paston,  second  Earl  of  Yarmouth  and  the  representative 
of  the  family,  being  in  great  poverty,  offered  them  for 
sale.  They  were  purchased  by  Peter  Le  Neve,  Norroy 
King  of  Arms,  the  famous  antiquary.  At  his  death  in 
1729  his  library  was  sold  and  the  MSS.  were  dispersed. 
But  the  greater  portion  of  them  were  bought  by  another 
antiquary,  Thomas  Martin,  who  married  Le  Neve’s 
widow.  At  Martin’s  death  they  were  purchased,  with 
the  rest  of  his  library  and  collections,  by  a  Mr.  John 
Worth,  a  chemist  at  Diss,  and  when  Worth  died  they 
vvere  bought  by  John,  afterwards  Sir  John,  Perm,  of 
East  Dereham.  In  1787  a  large  portion  of  them  was 
published  with  elaborate  care  in  two  quarto  volumes  by 
T enn,  and  as  George  III.  had  shown  such  great  interest 
in  the  work  that  he  knighted  Penn,  Penn  presented  to 
him  the  three  bound  volumes  of  the  MSS.  which  were 
the  originals  of  his  two  volumes.  Since  then  they  have 
never  been  seen,  though  the  most  careful  search  has 
been  made.  In  the  same  mysterious  way  the  originals 
of  T  enn  s  third  and  fourth  volume,  published  together 
in  1789,  also  vanished  after  they  had  been  printed.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1794  Penn  had  prepared  for  the 
press  a  fifth  volume,  bringing  the  letters  down  to  the 
end  of  Henry  VII. ’s  reign,  and  the  volume  was  published 
by  his  nephew,  Mr.  Serjeant  Preer,  in  1823  ;  of  this 
volume  the  originals  have  been  preserved.  All  therefore 
that  remains  of  the  originals  of  the  Paston  Collection  as 
it  came  from  Fenn  are  those  of  the  fifth  volume. 

The  evidence,  therefore,  for  the  authenticity  of  by  far  the 
greater  part,  of  four  indeed  out  of  the  five  volumes  of  the 
Paston  Letters,  is  anything  but  satisfactory.  They  find,  in 
fact,  an  exact  analogy  in  the  Squire  Papers,  which  caused 
Carlyle  so  much  perplexity  when  at  work  on  hisCromwell. 
\Ve  must  take  them  on  trust.  So  far  as  intrinsic  evidence 
is  concerned  there  is  nothing  to  excite  suspicion.  Even 
the  microscopic  scrutiny  of  a  scholar  so  minutely  versed 
in  the  history  of  the  fifteenth  century  as  Mr.  Gairdner 
has  not  detected  anything  to  their  discredit.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  would 
not  have  been  difficult  for  a  man  like  Penn,  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  period  covered  by  them  was 
immense,  to  guard  against  such  errors  and  inconsisten¬ 


cies  as  would  have  betrayed  him.  Fenn  belonged  to  a 
generation  which  was  particularly  fruitful  in  literary  and 
historical  forgeries.  The  Abbe  Fourmont,  indeed,  had 
been  gathered  to  Annius  of  Viterbo,  Curtius  Inghirami, 
and  Varillas  three  years  before  Fenn  was  born,  but  he 
was  the  contemporary  of  Psalmanazar,  Macpherson, 
Chatterton,  Lauder,  George  Steevens,  Archibald  Bower, 
William  Henry  Ireland,  and  that  prince  of  this  bad 
craft,  the  Abbe  Vella.  Whether  Fenn  escaped  the  con¬ 
tagion,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  his  admirer, 
Horace  Walpole,  as  the  “Castle  of  Otranto”  shows,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  For  ourselves  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  still  an  open  question  whether,  if  even 
assuming  that  the  letters  are  on  the  whole  genuine,  Fenn 
may  not  have  interpolated  them,  or  at  least  tampered 
with  them. 

Turning  to  the  letters  themselves,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  they  could  have  been  written  during  that 
stormy  and  frightful  period  which  witnessed  twelve 
pitched  battles,  fought  on  English  soil,  the  violent 
deaths  of  three  English  kings,  the  annihilation  of  the 
ancient  aristocracy,  and  the  destruction  of  nearly  half 
the  male  population  of  the  kingdom.  To  these  events 
there  are  only  a  few  cursory  and  casual  allusions.  A 
single  sentence,  “  Oure  Soverayn  Lord  hath  wonne  the 
feld,”  and  the  names  of  some  of  the  notables  who  were 
killed  is  all  we  hear  of  Towton,  a  battle  in  which  twenty- 
eight  thousand  men  are  recorded  to  have  fallen  on  one 
side  and  upwards  of  ten  thousand  on  the  other.  “  There 
was  killed  upon  the  ffelde  halffe  a  myle  from  Barnett  on 
Eastern  day  the  Erie  of  Warwyk,  the  Marqweys  Mon- 
tacu,  Sir  William  Terrell,  Sir  Lewes  Johns,  and  dyverse 
other  Esquiers,  off  our  contre  Godmerston  and  Bothe. 
And  on  the  Kynge  Edvvarde’s  partye  the  Lord  Crom¬ 
well,  &c,”  suffices  for  the  great  Battle  of  Barnet. 
Even  when  the  correspondents  have  been  in  the 
actions  themselves  their  accounts  begin  and  end 
with  recording  the  simple  fact.  “  I  was  with  him 
[the  Earl  of  Warwick]  at  Northampton,  that  all  men 
know,  and  now  agayn  at  Seynt  Albones  that  knoweth 
James  Ratcliff  ;  and  ther  lost  I  xxli  worth  horse,  herneys, 
and  money,  and  was  hurte  in  diverse  places.”  So  writes 
Thomas  Denyes  ;  and  when  one  thinks  what  Thomas 
Denyes  and  others  who  similarly  express  themselves 
could  have  told  us,  had  they  been  so  obliging  as  to  speak 
out,  one  feels  inclined  to  gnash  one’s  teeth.  Nothing, 
indeed,  is  so  remarkable  in  these  letters  as  the  absence 
of  any  touches  of  the  dramatic  or  the  picturesque  in 
description.  No  anecdotes  are  related,  no  good  stories, 
no  adventures.  Not  a  scene  lives  for  us.  The  chief 
actors  in  the  tremendous  drama  of  those  times  must  have 
passed  before  the  eyes  of  some  at  least  of  the  Pastons 
and  their  correspondents,  but  there  is  not  a  line  to  indicate 
it.  From  a  historical  point  of  view  these  letters  are  not 
merely  disappointing,  but  exasperating  in  the  extreme. 
We  seem  as  we  read  them  to  be  in  the  very  centre  of  life 
and  action,  and  yet  to  be  unable  to  discern  anything  ;  to 
hear  voices,  and  yet  to  catch  no  articulate  word.  The 
muse  of  History  seems  to  stand  beside  us,  but  she  is 
possessed  of  a  dumb  devil. 

Their  real  interest  lies  in  the  light  which  they  throw 
on  private  and  social  life,  and  here  their  value  is  simply 
inestimable.  They  admit  us  into  the  hall,  into  the  ban- 
queting-room,  into  the  library,  into  every  nook  in  the 
dwelling-houses  of  our  forefathers.  They  enable  us  to 
understand  the  relations  between  parents  and  children, 
between  masters  and  servants,  between  landlords  and 
tenants.  How  people  amused  themselves,  what  they 
read,  how  they  dressed,  in  what  fashion  they  entertained 
each  other,  the  dangers  to  which  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  country  exposed  them,  the  difficulties  of  travelling, 
the  law’s  delays,  chicaneries,  and  iniquities — into  all 
this  they  initiate  us.  Not  the  least  amusing  portions  of 
the  correspondence  are  the  letters  arranging  marriages 
and  the  love-letters.  On  this  subject  we  have  here  and 
there  a  touch  of  humour  :  “  And  as  to  Ovyde  ‘  De  Arte 
Amandi,’”  writes  T.  Daverse  to  Sir  John  Paston,  “  I 
shall  send  hym  you  this  next  week,  but  me  thenkeyth 
Ovyde  ‘  De  Remcdio  ’  were  more  mete  for  you,  but  yef 
ye  purposed  to  falle  hastcly  in  my  Lady  P.’s  lappe  as 
white  as  whales  bon.”  Mr.  Gairdner  confesses  that  he 
is  puzzled  by  this  last  remark,  and  so,  we  own,  are  we. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Daverse  has  for  the 
moment  mistaken  the  lady’s  neck  for  her  lap.  In  either 
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case  Sir  John’s  conduct  must  have  been  most  reprehen¬ 
sible.  The  advice  which  Sir  John  Paston  gives  to  his 
brother,  who  was  making  love  to  a  daughter  of  Sir 
Geoffrey  Boleyn,  seems  to  show  that  Mr.  T.  Daverse 
had  kept  his  promise.  Sir  John  had  certainly  read  Ovid 
to  good  purpose.  As  for  Dame  Elizabeth  Brews,  the 
least  that  can  be  said  for  her  is  that  her  letters  deserve 
to  be  studied  carefully  by  all  match-making  mammas,  to 
whom  we  cordially  recommend  them.  Verycharming,  too, 
are  the  letters  which  pass  between  Margery  Brews  and  the 
gentleman  whose  suit  Dame  Elizabeth  was  encouraging, 
Sir  John  Paston,  the  brother  of  the  borrower  of  Ovid. 

The  Pastons  are  not  on  the  whole  an  attractive 
family,  but  there  is  one  beautiful  figure  among  them, 
and  that  is  Margaret ;  her  letters  are  the  gems  of  the 
collection,  reflecting  as  in  a  mirror  an  almost  ideal  wife, 
a  wife  not  unworthy  to  stand  beside  Chaucer’s  Constance 
and  Shakespeare’s  Imogen.  We  cannot  forbear  tran¬ 
scribing  a  paragraph  from  one  of  her  letters  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  was,  we  strongly  suspect,  a  somewhat  trying 
person  : 

“  Right  wurchipfull  hosband,  I  recomawnd  me  to 
yovv,  beseching  yovv  that  ye  be  not  displeasid  with  me, 
thow  my  symplenesse  cawsed  yovv  for  to  be  displeasid 
with  me.  Be  my  trowth,  it  is  not  my  will  nother  to  do 
ne  say  that  shuld  cawse  you  for  to  be  displeasid  ;  and  if 
I  have  do,  I  am  sory  therof  and  will  amend  itt.  Wherefor 
I  beseche  yow  to  forgeve  me,  and  that  ye  bere  none 
hevynesse  in  your  hert  ayens  me,  for  your  displeasans 
shuld  be  to  hevy  to  me  to  indure  with.” 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  say  that  Mr.  Gairdner  has 
performed  his  work  as  an  editor  in  a  way  which  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired. 


MASTERS  OF  ITALIAN  MUSIC. 

“  Masters  of  Italian  Music.”  By  R.  A.  Streatfeild. 

London  :  Osgood,  Mcllvaine  &  Co.  1895. 

'T'HIS  is  the  most  fatuous  book  of  a  fatuous  series. 

-L  Mr.  Willeby’s  “Masters  of  English  Music”  was 
merely  feebly  silly  ;  nothing  worse  can  be  said  of  Mr. 
Hervey  than  that,  while  knowing  what  should  be  said 
about  the  French  masters,  he  had  not  the  faintest 
notion  of  how  to  say  it  ;  and  if  Mr.  Maitland  had  little  to 
say  about  the  German  masters  and  did  not  know  how 
to  say  that  little,  at  least  he  did  not  expose  himself  by 
endeavouring  to  criticize,  or  to  write  as  though  he  knew 
the  meaning  of  the  word  literature.  But  to  be  silly  and  to 
write  badlyis  not  sufficient  forMr.Streatfeild.  Heplunges 
in  where  Mr.  Maitland  feared  to  tread,  and  eclipses  the 
ineptitudes  of  his  most  inept  predecessors.  We  cannot 
guess  how  even  the  editor  of  the  series,  Mr.  Willeby, 
passed  some  of  the  things  that  stand  here.  Is  it  true 
that  “  in  the  making  of  an  opera,  as  in  everything  else, 
two  heads  are  better  than  one  ”  ?  Then  why  do  not  Mr. 
Whistler,  Mr.  Meredith,  Mr.  Swinburne,  nay,  Mr.  Streat¬ 
feild,  call  in  each  his  collaborateur  ?  Is  music  so  widely 
different  from  the  other  arts  that  one  may  say,  without 
becoming  platitudinous,  that  “Development  is  the  badge 
of  the  musician’s  trade.  In  music,  to  stand  still  is  to 
recede”  ?  Was  it  indeed  “eminently  suitable  that  one 
whose  music  in  after  years  was  to  be  closely  associated 
with  the  cause  of  Italian  liberty  should  make  an  early 
acquaintance  with  the  terrors  of  war  ”  ?  And  if  so,  why 
should  a  statement  of  the  fact  have  a  little  paragraph  all 
to  itself  ?  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Streatfeild 
on  these  matters,  for,  to  say  truth,  to  our  untutored 
understanding  these  gratuitous  irrelevances  appear 
eminently  school-girlish.  Probably  most  schoolgirls 
would  have  more  sense  than  to  tell,  as  Mr.  Streatfeild 
tells,  the  anecdote  of  Verdi’s  early,  very  early,  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  terrors  of  war.  He  was  not  a  year  old 
when  Cossacks  invaded  his  native  village  ;  and  it  seems 
his  mother  found  some  hiding-place  “  where  she  and 
her  baby  lay  in  breathless  terror  until  the  danger  was 
past.”  We  picture  the  breathless  terror  of  the  baby! 
We  also  picture  Mr.  Streatfeild  gravely  setting  down 
the  story. 

These  felicities  give  us  some  notion  of  Mr.  Streatfeild’s 
capacity  for  writing  a  book  on  any  subject  whatever  ; 
and  when  we  inquire  into  his  special  qualifications  for 
writing  biographical  studies  of  musicians,  we  find  him 
lamentably  barren.  He  has  fallen  a  willing  victim  to 


the  anecdote-monger,  and  has  not  troubled  to  sift  ever 
so  perfunctorily  the  masses  of  anecdotage  that  cling 
round  Verdi’s,  as  round  every  great  man’s,  name.  He 
rewrites  with  preternatural  seriousness  tales  that  bear 
the  stamp  of  unveracity  on  every  line.  One  can  place 
absolutely  no  reliance  in  a  book  which  tells  us  that 
Verdi  was  knocked  down  and  stunned  by  a  priest  in 
church  for  inattention  to  his  duties,  and  immediately  on 
regaining  consciousness  begged  to  be  allowed  to  learn 
the  organ,  whose  tones  had  so  drawn  him  out  of  him¬ 
self.  A  writer  discredits  his  own  intelligence  by  accepting 
as  genuine  the  carefully  organized  enthusiasm  with 
which  “  Otelio”  and  “  Falstaff”  were  received.  What 
can  the  most  amiable  person  think  of  the  author  who 
has  not  a  word  of  protest  against  the  system  which 
permitted  the  Italian  Mr.  Randegger  to  foist  a  worth¬ 
less  series  of  Italian  cantatas  and  oratorios  upon  the 
hapless  people  of  Norfolk  ? 

Worst  of  all  is  Mr.  Streatfeild’s  musical  criticism. 
After  reading  him  with  the  utmost  care  we  have  been 
unable  to  discover  whether  he  has  any  real  perception 
of  the  difference  in  colour,  atmosphere,  general  charac¬ 
teristics,  between  (say)  “  Otelio  ”  and  “Falstaff.”  Of 
course  he  knows  the  one  as  a  tragedy  and  the  other  as 
a  comedy  ;  but  that  is  all.  He  admires  them  equally, 
for  he  remarks,  “  I  frankly  confess  to  an  admiration  for 
these  two  works  which  borders  upon  idolatry.”  It  would 
seem  indeed  to  border  upon  idiocy,  for  speaking  of 
“  Falstaff”  (p.  108)  he  says,  “From  those  who  know, 
or  even  pretend  to  know,  anything  about  music  not  one 
word  of  detraction  has  yet  been  heard.  It  is  almost  safe 
to  say,  as  has  been  said  in  the  domain  of  poetry  of 
Milton’s  ‘  Lycidas,’  that  the  power  of  appreciating  ‘  Fal¬ 
staff’  may  be  taken  as  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  a 
cultivated  musical  taste.”  In  what  remote  village  does 
Mr.  Streatfeild  reside  that  he  has  not  heard  of  the  very 
considerable  adverse  criticism  which  has  been  passed  on 
“Falstaff”?  And  where  is  the  power  of  appreciating 
“  Falstaff  ”  taken  as  a  sign  of  cultivated  taste  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  in  London,  where  its  last  fervent  (and,  at  the 
same  time,  sane)  admirer  has  gone  over  to  Wagner;  nor 
in  the  provinces,  where  its  reception  has  been  of  the 
coolest.  We  might  have  forgiven  this  schoolgirl’s  gush  if 
only  Mr.  Streatfeild  had  shown  the  least  critical  insight 
into  the  works  about  which  he  scribbles  with  so  fluent  a 
pen  ;  but  of  true  insight  we  get  no  faintest  hint  through¬ 
out  the  two  hundred  and  sixty  dreary  pages.  We  have 
considered  chiefly  the  portion  of  the  book  dealing  with 
Verdi,  but  the  studies  of  Mascagni,  Leoncavallo,  and 
the  rest  of  the  smaller  men,  are  even  more  preposterous. 
Mascagni  is  praised,  Leoncavallo  disparaged,  Manci- 
nelli  taken  seriously  both  as  conductor  and  composer. 
Perhaps  the  chapter  on  Boito  is  least  unsatisfactory. 
But  even  there  the  inevitable  ineptitude  comes  in.  “  The 
fact  is,  that  Boito  is  really  too  acute  a  critic  to  be  a 
composer.  He  knows  so  well  what  good  music  is,  that 
he  mistrusts  his  own  power.”  Alas!  the  irrepressible 
schoolgirl  !  Is  Boito,  then,  a  more  acute  critic  than 
Beethoven  ?  does  he  know  better  than  Beethoven  knew 
what  good  music  is?  It  is  true  that  Boito’s  critical 
faculty" is  far  stronger  than  his  creative  power  ;  but  that 
is  a  different  matter. 

We  trust  that  Mr.  Streatfeild’s  success  may  not  deter 
other  masters  of  the  schoolgirl’s  pen  from  continuing 
this  wonderful  series  of  “  Masters  of  Contemporary 
Music.”  Russia  yet  remains  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the 
difficulty  about  Rubinstein  and  Tschaikowsky  may  be 
surmounted  by  a  preface  stating  that  the  book  was  ready 
to  go  to  press  before  their  death.  And  after  Russia 
there  remain  Norway,  Hungary,  America,  China,  and 
Japan.  Japan,  we  are  informed,  has  a  curious  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  music  of  its  own.  Has  it  a  Mr.  R.  A.  Streat¬ 
feild  ? 

ROMANES  ON  DARWIN. 

“  Darwin,  and  after  Darwin.  An  Exposition  of  the 
Darwinian  Theory,  and  a  Discussion  of  Post- 
Darwinian  Questions.”  By  the  late  G.  J.  Romanes, 
F. R.S.  II.  Post-Darwinian  Questions,  Heredity, 
and  Utility.  London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1895. 

IT  seems  a  hard  thing  to  say  of  a  man  recently  dead, 
after  the  bravest  struggle  against  the  obsession  of 
a  creeping  disease,  that  he  was  singularly  unfitted  for 
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the  task  to  which  he  gave  a  great  part  of  his  life.  But 
a  treatise  on  Darwinism,  written  to  be  understood  of  the 
amateur,  and  professing  to  be  an  impartial  account  of 
the  most  important  theory  of  the  century,  perhaps 
of  any  century,  demands  a  treatment  unqualified  by 
amiable  sentiment.  Dr.  Romanes  had  not  the  aloofness 
of  the  impartial  historian  ;  in  most  of  the  issues  treated 
in  his  book,  he  was  hirnself  a  turbulent  partisan  ;  he  has 
been  in  controversy,  generally  violent,  about  all  the  post- 
Darwinian  problems.  He  discusses  Natural  Selection 
and  Sexual  Selection  ;  but  he  had  his  own  still-born 
“physiological  selection”  to  support;  he  would  be 
impartial  in  his  discussion  as  to  the  inheritance  of 
acquired  characters  ;  but  he  failed  to  come  to  terms 
with  other  biologists  as  to  the  definition  of  acquired 
characters.  He  would  decide  as  to  the  importance  of 
W  eismann,  but  he  could  not  make  Weismann  accept  what 
he  insisted  was  Weismannism.  Nor  can  we  regard  Dr. 
Romanes  as  an  expert  in  biological  science.  He 
did  useful  work  in  experimental  physiology  and  in 
psychology,  but  he  had  little  first-hand  knowledge  of 
embryology,  of  botany,  of  zoology,  or  even  of  natural 
history.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  treatise  now  before 
us,  he  accepted  the  charming  pictures  of  Haeckel  as 
scientific  representations  of  fact  ;  in  this  volume  he 
brackets  together  Sachs  and  Henslow,  and  apparently 
regards  the  views  of  Geddes,  Cope,  and  Hyatt  as  of 
equal  importance.  The  plain  truth  is  that  Dr.  Romanes 
had  a  Scot’s  fund  of  general  information,  and  a  Scot’s 
belief  that  his  faculty  of  disputation  was  a  sign  of  under¬ 
standing. 

1  he  present  volume  begins  with  a  completely  satis¬ 
factory  attempt  to  show  that  Darwin  himself  believed 
that  other  factors  than  selection  had  operated  or  might 
operate  in  the  production  of  species.  Quite  so  :  because 
in  Darwin’s  lifetime  it  was  an  almost  universal  belief 
that  the  effects  of  use  and  disuse,  and  the  mouldings  of 
environment  on  an  individual,  were  transmitted  to 
its  descendants.  But  even  Darwin,  repeatedly,  while 
accepting  the  supposed  fact  of  use-inheritance,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  astonishment  at  the  inconceivability  of  the 
process,  fie  made  distinction  between  selection,  a  vera 
ccrisa,  whose  operation  one  could  understand,  and 
inhe-  ted  effects  which  he  accepted  as  actual  but  was 
unable  to  understand.  Since  Darwin’s  time  the  actual 
facts  have  been  shown  doubtful,  and  we  cannot  accept 
Dr. .  Romanes’  view  that  Wallace,  Ray  Lankester, 
Weismann,  and  others  are  departing  from  Darwinism 
in  insisting  that  selection  is  the  only  factor  the  reality 
of  which  is-proved. 

After  disposing  not  only  of  Wallace  and  his  friends, 
but  of  the  real  anti- Darwinian  views  of  Henslow  and 
the  Americans,  Dr.  Romanes  proceeds  to  examine  the 
evidence  for  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters  as  a 
fact.  Physiologists  will  dismiss  his  suggestion  that  the 
appearance  of  reflex  actions  in  young  animals  is  an 
a  priori  argument  in  favour  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
characters.  Until  we  know  more  of  their  nature  and 
of  what  is  meant  by  acquiring  them,  there  is  not  even 
an  a  priori  argument  to  be  derived  from  them.  More 
interesting  and  valuable  is  the  account  of  a  long  series 
of  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Romanes  with  the  aid  of 
physiologists.  He  followed  the  work  of  Brown-Scquard, 
producing  various  symptoms  on  guinea-pigs  by  opera¬ 
tions  on  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  In  many  cases 
these  were  continued  through  several  generations,  and 
once  or  twice  it  seemed  as  if  the  effects  of  the  mutilations 
were  transmitted.  But  even  Dr.  Romanes  had  little 
confidence  that  they  proved  his  point.  The  present 
reviewer  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  a  few  days 
since,  one  of  the  actual  cases — a  guinea-pig  supposed  to 
have  inherited  a  droop  in  the  eyelid,  one  of  its  parents 
having  shown  a  similar  droop  after  section  of  a  nerve. 
But.  unfortunately,  there  was  a  wart  upon  the  drooping 
eyelid,  and  that  alone  seemed  like  enough  to  be  the 
source  of  the  trouble.  Perhaps  future  investigation  may 
give  more  certain  results,  but  so  far  the  results  may  be 
interpreted  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  observer. 

The  last  section  of  this  volume,  dealing  with  the 
utility  of  specific  characters,  is  the  mo.st  interesting. 
The  author  collects  a  large  number  of  instances  where 
characters  employed  as  the  criteria  of  species  would 
seem  to  be  useless  to  their  possessors.  But  we  cannot 
see  that  he  brings  any  new  light  to  reveal  their  meaning. 
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It  is  not  by  arguing  about  them,  even  in  his  ingenious 
fashion,  that  they  may  be  understood.  Any  competent 
naturalist  knows  that  while  specific  characters  are 
known,  species  are  notknowm.  An  individual  animal  or 
plant  may  be  identified  and  classified  by  a  half-dozen 
“specific  characters”;  but  the  utility  or  non-utility  of 
these,  and  the  rehson  for  their  existence,  can  only  be 
known  when  we  know  all  the  characters  of  the  individual. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS. 

“  Principles  of  Economics.”  By  Alfred  Marshall.  Vol.  I. 

Third  Edition.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 

TDROFESSOR  MARSHALL’S  first  volume  promises 
to  have  as  many  editions  as  Malthus’s  “  Essay  on 
Population,”  and  the  changes  made  in  each  edition 
threaten  to  raise  the  same  difficulties  of  reference  and 
quotation.  The  first  edition  of  the  “  Principles” — itself 
an  outcome  of  the  “  Economics  of  Industry”  published 
in  1879 — appeared  in  1890.  The  second,  differing  only 
in  points  of  detail  and  arrangement,  was  published  in 
June,  1891.  In  1892  appeared  the  first  volume  of  the 
“  Elements  of  Economics,”  being  an  attempt  to  adapt 
the  larger  work  to  the  needs  of  junior  students.  Now 
we  have  a  third  edition,  in  which  several  chapters  have 
been  rewritten,  and  some  important  changes  made. 
Three  editions  and  an  abridgment  in  six  years  must  be 
gratifying  both  to  author  and  publisher  ;  but  when  it 
involves  the  antiquation  of  earlier  editions  the  drain  on 
the  economist  s  purse  becomes  somewhat  serious — to 
say  nothing  of  the  awkwardness  of  reference.  We  shall 
begin  to  inquire  it  this  rapid  superannuation  of  the 
economic  student’s  fixed  capital  should  not  be  accom¬ 
panied,  as  in  industry  generally,  by  a  fall  in  price  !  There 
is,  however,  the  consolation  that,  when  a  volume  has 
swelled  to  823  pages,  any  further  material  additions  will 
require  to  be  published  separately. 

The  important  changes  in  this  edition  are  two.  The 
first  occurs  in  the  chapter  on  “Capital  and  Income,” 
where  the  author  at  last  breaks  with  English  tradition, 
and  declares  against  the  broad  line  of  distinction  usually 
drawn  between  wealth  which  is  capital  and  wealth  which 
is  not.  No  one  rigid  definition  is  universally  available. 
Productiveness  and  prospectiveness  are,  indeed,  the 
fundamental  attributes  of  every  form  of  capital,  but  they 
are  also  the  attributes  of  every  form  of  accumulated 
wealth.  While,  then,  in  treating  of  capital  from  the 
individual  point  of  view,  the  economist  must  follow  the 
usage  ot  the  market  and  the  street,  he  is  free  to  choose 
his  standard  definition  with  a  view  to  his  own  con¬ 
venience.  That  convenience  is  best  served  by  a  definition 
which  shall  oe  most  appropriate  in  the  discussion 
regarding  the  distribution  of  the  national  income,  and, 
therefore,  the  author,  treating  capital  and  income  as 
correlative  terms,  defines  capital  from  a  general  point  of 
view  (social  capital)  as  “wealth  which  yields  income  in 
forms  that  are  admitted  in  the  broader  sense  of  the  term 
in  the  market  place.”  “  Thus  it  will  include  all  things 
held  for  trade  purposes,  whether  machinery,  raw 
material,  or  finished  goods  ;  theatres  and  hotels,  home 
farms  and  houses  ;  but  not  furniture  or  clothes  owned 
by  those  who  use  them.  For  the  former  are,  and  the 
latter  are  not,  commonly  regarded  as  yielding  income  by 
the  world  at  large,  as  is  shown  by  the  practice  of  the 
income-tax  commissioners.” 

Much  the  more  important  additions  occur  in  the  first 
two  chapters  of  Book  VI.,  entitled  “  Preliminary  Survey 
of  Distribution  and  Exchange,”  where  the  causes  which 
affect  the  distribution  of  the  national  income  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  This  is,  indeed,  the  central  point  of  the  whole 
book.  Whoever  understands  it  has  got  the  key  to 
economic  theory  so  far  as  economic  theory  has  been 
worked  out— for  it  is  not,  we  think,  in  the  least  pro¬ 
vincial  to  say  that  the  “  Principles  ”  takes  no  lower  place 
in  modern  economics  than  that  of  high-water  mark.  But 
these  chapters  are  exceedingly  difficult.  Most  readers 
probably  have  felt  that  there  is  a  superficial  and  alluring 
simplicity  about  Professor  Marshall’s  work.  Each  para¬ 
graph  by  itself  is  easy,  and  is,  of  course,  charmingly 
written.  But  whether  it  be  from  some  want  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  his  reader’s  standpoint,  or 
merely  from  the  English  dread  of  prolixity',  it  is  not  easy 
to  put  the  paragraphs  together  into  a  logical  chain,  and 
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we  lose  sight  of  the  wood  in  the  trees.  In  the  present 
case  criticism  from  many  sides  had  shown  the  author 
that  his  argument  in  preceding  parts  of  the  volume  had 
not  been  sufficiently  gathered  up  and  brought  to  bear  on 
this  “  preliminary  survey,”  and  in  these  chapters  accord¬ 
ingly  he  knits  up  all  that  had  preceded  and  supplements 
it  by  still  further  explanations.  The  problem  of  distribu¬ 
tion  is  first  discussed  from  the  side  of  demand,  then 
from  the  side  of  supply,  and  then  the  two  sides  are  put 
together.  They  contain  accordingly  his  last  pronounce¬ 
ment  on  the  rival  value  theories  which  have  for  long 
divided  the  economic  world  ;  the  one,  dating  from 
Ricardo,  which  took  demand  too  much  for  granted  and 
assumed  that  the  forces  of  supply  were  those  the  study 
of  which  was  most  urgent  and  involved  the  greater 
difficulty  ;  the  other,  that  of  Jevons  and  the  Austrians, 
who,  “with  too  much  insistence,”  put  the  emphasis  on 
the  forces  of  demand. 

As  every  one  knows,  Marshall’s  central  economic 
conception  is  what  he  has  significantly  called  the 
National  Dividend — the  net  aggregate  of  commodities, 
material  and  immaterial,  including  services,  which  the 
labour  and  capital  of  a  country,  acting  on  its  natural 
resources,  are  continually  turning  over  to  consumption. 
This,  of  course,  is  industry’s  supply  to  man  ;  it  is  all 
that  can  be  got  for  the  world’s  use,  whatever  be  the 
world’s  desire.  But  it  is  also  the  total  demand— 
“demand,”  be  it  remembered,  being  desire  expressed  in 
purchasing  power.  It  is  the  “sole  source  of  payment 
for  all  the  agents  of  production  within  the  country  ;  it  is 
divided  up  into  the  earnings  of  labour,  the  interest  ot 
capital,  and,  lastly,  the  producers’  surplus  or  rent  of 
land  and  of  other  differential  advantages  for  production. 

It  constitutes  the  whole  of  them,  and  the  whole  of  it  is 
distributed  among  them  ;  and  the  larger  it  is,  the  larger, 
other  things  being  equal,  will  be  the  share  of  each 
agent  of  production.”  In  other  words,  that  which  is 
produced  by  the  co-operation  of  the  factors  of  produc¬ 
tion  throughout  the  whole  nation  is  the  true  source  and 
total  measure  of  the  value  that  can  be  ascribed  to  these 
factors. 

At  first  sight  this  conception  seems  to  put  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  demand  as  the  determining  feature  in  value, 
and  those  economists  who  have  embraced  the  Austrian 
theory  of  exchange  value,  as  rooted  and  built  up  on  the 
satisfaction  of  subjective  want,  will  still  contend  that 
the  primary  emphasis  is  with  demand.  But  Marshall, 
looking  at  an  industrial  world  dividing  its  labour  over 
space  and  time,  where  supply  does  not  wait  on  con¬ 
sumers’  demand  but  anticipates  and  prepares  tor  it, 
turns  now  to  this  other  side,  where  supply  comes  first 
and  prevents  the  free  emergence  of  subjective  demand. 
To  illustrate  in  a  small  way  :  no  one  ever  knows  what 
he  would  be  willing  to  give  for  a  thing  rather  than  be 
without  it,  because  he  sees  the  goods  in  the  shop- 
windows  awaiting  his  pleasure,  with  the  prices  attached 
to  them.  Demand  is  not  a  subjective  thing,  although  it 
finds  expression  in  the  prices  offered  by  demanders,  but 
a  definite  supply  of  goods  held  by  demanders.  And  this 
brings  us  back  to  the  fundamental  phenomenon  men¬ 
tioned  above  ;  that  concrete  demand  is  limited  by  con¬ 
crete  supply,  and  that  this  supply  increases  or  decreases 
according  to  the  inducements  given  to  the  factors  which 
supply.  In  view  of  this  conception,  then,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  value  that  distributes  the  national  dividend 
among  its  factors  is  found  in  a  co-ordination  of  the 
two  sides  ;  supply  and  demand  being  two  blades  in 
one  pair  of  scissors.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  labour, 
wages  tend  to  equal  their  net  (marginal),  product 
(demand  price)  ;  but  wages  also  tend  to  retain  a  close 
connection  with  the  cost  of  rearing,  training,  and  sustain¬ 
ing  the  energy  of  efficient  labour.  In  the  case  of  capital, 
again,  interest  tends  to  an  equilibrium  at  a  rate  where 
the  aggregate  demand  for  capital  is  equal  to  the 
aggregate  supply  forthcoming.  Or,  to  put  it  generally, 
“  although  the  earnings  of  each  agent  are  for  a  time  of 
the  nature  of  a  rent  ”  (directly  determining  the  value  of 
the  ground  which  produces  it),  “  yet  these  earnings  react 
on  the  supply  of  the  agent  ;  and  therefore  on  the  amount 
and  therefore  on  the  value  of  the  produce  raised  by  it  ; 
and  therefore  on  its  earnings,  and  thus  the  chain  of 
reciprocal  influences  is  complete.”  The  determining  of 
value  is  thus  like  the  position  of  balls  in  a  bowl  :  “  the 
amount  of  a  thing  and  its  price,  the  amounts  of  the 


several  factors  or  agents  of  production  used  in  making 
it  and  their  price — all  these  elements  mutually  determine 
one  another,  and  if  an  external  cause  should  alter  any 
one  of  them  the  effect  of  the  disturbance  extends  to  all 
the  others.” 

The  careful  reader  will  see  that  the  above  is  very  far 
from  being  a  cheap  compromise  between  two  incon¬ 
sistent  theories.  It  is  a  real  co-ordination.  If  the  reader 
is  compelled  to  a  laborious  study  of  some  560.  pages 
before  these  altered  chapters  can  be  appreciated,  it  is  no 
less  than  their  importance  deserves.  We. should,  how¬ 
ever,  advise  the  student  who  wishes  to  get  into  the  heart 
of  this  theory,  to  keep  his  second  dition,  and  compaie  it 
with  the  passages  which  the  author  has  seen  fit  to  alter. 

MRS.  CLIFFORD’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

“A  Flash  of  Summer.”  By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford. 
London  :  Methuen  &  Co.  1895. 

SINCE  the  editor  of  the  “  Illustrated  London  News.” 

and  a  firm  of  London  publishers  have  agreed  in 
giving  to  the  public  this  insipid  and  dreary  trash,  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  our  judgment  of  what 
a  novel  ought  to  be  is  not  up  to  date,  and  that  we.  differ 
hopelessly,  and  of  course  erroneously,  from  experienced 
literary  caterers  in  our  ideas  as  to  what  is  amus¬ 
ing,  interesting,  or  pathetic.  Publishers  are  assisted 
in  their  business  by  expert  advice.  We  confess  we 
should  like  to  be  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  recommended  the  publication  of  this  book. 
Did  he  find  it  exciting  ?  There  is  not  a  single  incident 
until  the  suicide  of  the  heroine  on  the  last  page.  It 
could  hardly  have  moved  him  to  laughter,  for  to  do  Mrs. 
Clifford  justice,  there  is  no  attempt  at  comedy,  unless  to 

designate  a  baby  “the  Immortal”  be  considered  humorous. 

But  wTe  gather  from  criticisms  we  have  seen  in  other 
quarters,  not  only  of  this,  but  of  Mrs.  Clifford  s  previous 
works,  that  pathos  is  her  strong  point.  If  the  mere 
fact  of  death  be  pathetic,  Mrs.  Clifford  deserves  the  palm 
in  this  branch  of  art.  But  there  is  nothing  really  pathetic 
in  the  mere  fact  of  death  :  and  when  a  healthy  woman, 
in  the  first  bloom  of  her  beauty,  pops  out  of  a  train  and 
into  a  pond,  because  her  lover  has  died,  and  she  is.  sitting 
opposite  her  husband,  it  may  be  owing  to  our  insensi¬ 
bility,  but  we  confess  we  were  not  touched  in  the  least. 

Still,  a  novel  may  be  deficient  in  episode,  comedy,  and 
tragedy,  and  yet  be  redeemed  by  subtle  analysis  of  character. 
But  we  fail  to  discover  the  redeeming  humanity  in  Mrs. 
Clifford’s  characters.  “AFlash  ofSummer”  ispreluded  by 
a  long,  chilly  spring,  which  is  merely  dull  and  uncomfort¬ 
able."  There  is  a  minute  description  of  a  middle-class 
maiden’s  upbringing  in  the  suburb  of  Woolwich.  .  Her 
uncle  smacks  her,  the  cook  scolds  her,  and  a  villainous 
solicitor  wants  to  marry  her  for  her  uncle’s  money.  This, 
we  believe,  is  called  in  the  fashionable  jargon  of 
the  day,  “a  study  in  grey.”  Well,  one  can. have 
too  much  of  grey,  and  the  tedious  realism  of  middle- 
class  squalor  has  no  longer  much  attraction  for  us. 
The  uncle  grows  more  morose  as  he  drifts,  towards 
the  bankruptcy  court,  and  the  schoolgirl  is  bullied 
into  marrying  the  villainous  solicitor.  Then  comes 
more  bourgeois  barbarism  in  Bloomsbury,  .  of  the 
perfectly  conventional  kind,  till  the  young  wife  runs 
away  to  the  sunny  South.  On  board  the  P .  and  O.  steamer 
she  comes  across  an  old  schoolfellow,  who  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  her  husband  George,  an  officer  on  leave,  and 
“Mummy,”  that  mother-in-law  whom  all  English 
novelists  delight  to  honour,  and  all  French  novelists 
delight  to  ridicule.  On  board  ship  we  are  wearied 
to  death  by  the  fondlings  in  which  the  young  married 
couple  publicly  indulge,  and  which,  it  must  be  said, 
are  true  enough  to  the  nature  of  the  great  middle 
class.  The  runaway  wife  is  known  to  her  friends  as  Miss 
Kerr,  and  is  finally  taken  by  Mummy,  when  the  newly 
married  ones  go  off  to  Malta,  as  companion  to  an  hotel 
in  the  Italian  Tirol,  where  presently  arrives  Jim,  the 
brother  of  George,  an  Indian  civilian.  Jim  is  uninterest¬ 
ing  enough,  but  he  is  young,  and  he  serves  to  amuse 
Katherine.  For  two  months  or  so  this  naughty  young 
woman  allows  Jim  to  make  love  to  her,  and  does  not  reveal 
her  situation  until  he  asks  her  to  marry  him.  After  the 
revelation  Jim  and  Mummy  return  to  England,  whither 
Kathy  is  invited  to  follow.  She  returns  to  Mummy  s  to 
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find  Jim  dead,  and  her  husband  waiting  in  the  hall  to 
take  her  up  to  town  by  the  next  train.  While  this  cockney 
Svengali  is  tying  his  bull-dog  up  in  the  van,  Kathy 
clambers  out  by  the  further  door  on  to  the  line,  dashes 
through  a  hedge,  and  drops  into  a  handy  lake.  Is  this 
true  to  nature  ?  A  girl  who  had  sufficient  spirit  and  intel¬ 
ligence  to  run  away  from  her  husband,  would  have  gone 
on  and  procured  a  separation,  when  the  facilities  of  the 
law  were  once  explained  to  her.  Mummy  urged  her 
to  get  a  separation  ;  her  uncle  and  aunt  in  London 
would  have  helped  her  to  obtain  the  necessary  relief  from 
Sir  Francis  Jeune.  But  to  save  Mrs.  Clifford’s  reputa¬ 
tion  for  pathos,  th'  buxom  young  wife  is  plunged  into 
a  wayside  pool.  Love-making  without  genuine  emotion, 
death  without  sadness,  realism  without  knowledge  of  life, 
are  the  ingredients  of  a  stupid  and  unpleasant  novel.  It 
gives  one  the  impression  of  having  been  written  at  so 
much  per  thousand  words. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

“The  Tiger  of  Mysore.”  By  G.  A.  Henty.  London  :  Blackie 
&  Son.  1895. 

“  Through  Russian  Snows.”  By  G.  A.  Henty.  London : 
Blackie  &  Son.  1895. 

"P AMILIARITY  with  Mr.  Henty’s  methods  inspires  a  firm 
assurance  in  the  reader  of  a  well-laid  plan  of  campaign  ar,d 
a  deft  handling  of  the  materials  of  history.  Pluck  and  good 
luck  go  with  his  young  heroes.  They  set  forth  on  some  quest, 
and  acquit  themselves  so  valorously  in  their  course  of  wandering 
and  adventure  that  they  make  their  parents  proud  to  own  them 
when  home  again.  The  little  Odyssey,  with  its  perils  and  vicis¬ 
situdes,  is  cunningly  wrapped,  as  it  were,  in  a  historical  envelope, 
sound  and  substantial  enough  to  defy  comparison  with  the 
stage  back-cloth  which  serves  some  of  our  latter-day  romancers. 
‘‘  The  Tiger  of  Mysore”  tells  of  the  adventure  of  Dick  Holland 
in  search  of  his  father,  who  is  held  captive  by  Tippoo  Saib  in 
one  of  the  strongholds  among  the  hills  of  Mysore.  Dick  sets 
out  from  England  with  his  mother  on  a  visit  to  his  uncle,  the 
Rajah  of  Tripataly,  whom  he  finds  to  be  a  most  useful 
relative.  Indeed,  no  small  portion  of  the  good  fortune  that 
attends  Dick  must  be  ascribed  to  his  uncle  the  Rajah.  Owing 
to  the  foresight  of  his  mother,  who  is  the  Rajah’s  sister,  Dick  is 
able  to  converse  with  his  uncle  in  the  vernacular.  Thus  he  is 
thoroughly  posted  up  in  the  situation,  besides  enjoying  the 
advantage  of  an  excellent  if  somewhat  lengthy  resume  of  the 
war  with  Hyder  Ali.  After  some  exfciting  experiences  with  the 
army  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  Dick  resolves  to  enter  Seringapatam 
disguised  as  a  merchant,  and  this  bearding  of  the  tiger  in  his 
den  is  successfully  achieved  by  him  and  his  comrade  Surajah. 
Here  they  gallantly  encounter  another  kind  of  tiger,  a  furious 
beast  that  had  strayed  into  Tippoo’s  farm,  and  having  slain 
that  beast  they  are  appointed  to  distinguished  posts  in 
Tippoo’s  service.  This  exciting  exploit  of  the  tiger-slaying 
naturally  serves  as  a  fresh  base  for  enterprise.  They  carry  off 
a  white  slave,  one  Annie  Maitland,  from  the  palace,  make  their 
escape,  fall  among  Thugs,  and  meet  with  a  fine  selection  of 
dangers  and  excitements  before  they  discover  Dick’s  father  in 
the  fortress  of  Savandroog.  The  narrative  that  leads  up  to  this 
culminating  point  is  as  vivacious  and  variegated  as  anything 
Mr.  Henty  has  given  us. 

“Through  Russian  Snows”  is  a  “story  of  Napoleon’s  retreat 
from  Moscow  ”  ;  yet  we  get  well  into  the  middle  of  the  book 
before  Mr.  Henty  touches  upon  that  disastrous  invasion  and 
retreat.  Still,  the  two  portions  of  the  story  are  cleverly  inter- 
wcven,  and  the  first  half  is  every  whit  as  engaging  as  the  second. 
Julian  Wyatt  is  a  much-tried  lad.  He  has  a  younger  brother, 
Frank,  who  is  disposed  to  lecture  Julian.  Frank’s  “square  chin 
and  jaw  clearly  indicated  firmness  of  will.”  Certainly,  he  did 
not  spare  his  jaw.  When  he  tells  his  good-natured,  easy¬ 
going  brother  that  he  is  wasting  time  and  doing  “no  good,” 
Julian  replies,  “I  am  not  doing  myself  any  harm,  you  young 
beggar ’’—which  is  your  model  elderly-brother  fashion,  it  must 
be  admitted.  But  it  is  not  every  elder  brother  who  would 
take  things  so  quietly  when  told  that  “late  hours  do  not  suit 
him,  and  there  is  no  good  to  be  got  out  of  billiards.”  Harder 
still  is  it  for  Julian,  when  he  gets  innocently  mixed  up  in  a 
smuggling  affray,  and  is  falsely  charged  with  the  attempted 
murder,  and  subsequently  with  the  actual  murder  of  a  magistrate. 
Luckily,  while  under  these  heavy  misfortunes,  Julian  is  hurried 
out  of  England  by  the  smugglers,  and  after  a  spell  in  a  French 
prison,  enlists  in  the  Napoleonic  army  that  invades  Russia. 
Frank  gets  a  commission  in  the  British  army  and  a  useful  post 
under  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  British  Commissioner  with  the 
Russian  forces.  Among  other  branches  of  study,  he  takes  up 
pistol-shooting,  and  becomes  an  adept,  which  serves  him  in 
good  stead  when  he  is  compelled  to  fight  a  notorious  duellist. 

It  is  a  remarkable  affair.  The  signal  is  to  be  given  by  a 
major,  who  is  a  very  determined  fellow.  He  holds  two  pistols, 
one  loaded  with  ball,  the  other  with  powder  only,  and  he 
threatens  to  put  the  ball  into  either  of  the  duellists  who  makes 
the  least  movement  before  the  second  or  signalling  pistol  is  fired. 


What  he  would  have  done  if  both  men  had  simultaneously 
attempted  to  anticipate  the  signal,  we  cannot  conjecture.  How¬ 
ever,  the  threat  results  in  an  admirable  accord.  “  Both  the 
antagonists  turned  swiftly  on  the  heels,  their  arms  going  up  as 
they  did  so.”  “  Then  the  two  shots  rang  out.”  They  seemed 
“almost  simultaneous,”  we  are  told,  yet  the  notorious  duellist’s 
second  observed  that  his  man’s  hand  “jerked  in  the  act  of 
firing” — which  was  an  odd  thing  to  note  in  a  notorious  duellist. 
Frank’s  bullet  had  smashed  his  trigger  finger.  It  was  a  good 
shot.  Julian,  meanwhile,  goes  where  glory  leads  him,  wins 
renown  at  Smolensk  and  Borodino,  retreats  from  Moscow  in 
the  rear-guard  with  Ney,  and  rescues  from  sore  peril  an  infant 
Russian  countess,  whom  he  restores  to  her  grateful  family.  The 
two  brothers  meet  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  there  is  a  happy 
ending  to  an  entertaining  story. 

“  The  Story  of  the  Sea.”  Edited  by  “  Q,”  assisted  by  Professor 
J.  K.  Laughton,  H.  O.  Arnold- Forster,  Xf.  Laird  Clowes, 
H.  W.  Wilson,  &c.  London  :  Cassell  &  Co.  1895. 

This  handsome  volume  has  an  almost  encyclopaedic  scope. 
The  various  expert  hands  associated  in  the  making  of  it  have 
laboured  with  excellent  accord.  Complex  are  the  themes  of  the 
writers,  yet  a  well-knit  unity  is  the  happy  result.  The  names 
cited  above  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  naval  matters  are 
treated  in  a  practical  spirit  and  from  modern,  not  to  say  present- 
day,  standpoints.  But  with  “O”  as  editor  there  is,  of  course, 
no  neglect  of  the  picturesque  and  the  romantic.  “The  Story  of 
the  Sea  ”  touches  but  incidentally  on  the  elemental  and  physical 
aspects  of  the  ocean.  That  is  another  story.  It  is  the  story  of 
the  making  of  the  British  Navy,  the  story  of  all  those  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  It  deals  with  arms  and  armament, 
with  great  sea-fights  old  and  recent,  with  perils  and  disasters, 
mutinies,  and  “duels  on  the  sea.”  Old  methods  of  naval 
warfare  are  contrasted  with  new.  The  construction  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  modern  worship  are  concisely  and  clearly  set  forth 
in  one  chapter.  The  old  order  and  the  new  are  effectively 
compared.  Nelson’s  Victory  is  presented  side  by  side  with  a 
modern  type  of  armed  warship,  the  Victoria.  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster  gives  a  graphic  imaginary  account  of  a  half-hour’s 
engagement  by  the  Majestic  of  an  opponent  worthy  of  her  steel. 
The  sailor’s  life,  the  whole  round  of  it,  both  as  it  was  and  as  it 
is,  is  another  theme  that  exhibits  the  change  from  old  to  new. 
There  are  chapters  on  Pilots  and  Signalling,  Smugglers  and 
Wreckers,  Yachts  and  Yachting,  Lighthouses  and  Lifeboats, 
Training  Ships  and  Navigation.  The  stories  of  sea-fights  and 
wrecks,  of  blockade-running  and  bombardments,  are  among  the 
best  of  “  true  stories,”  and  such  as  must  hold  boys  entranced. 
Every  section  of  the  book  is  extremely  well  illustrated,  and 
altogether  it  is  a  most  desirable  Christmas  present  for  boys. 

“  The  Secret  of  the  Desert.”  By  E.  Douglas  Fawcett.  London  : 
Edward  Arnold.  1895. 

The  camel  is  played  out.  The  true  “ship  of  the  desert”  is 
the  “Antelope”  of  this  story,  a  wondrous  contrivance  mounted 
on  wheels,  not  in  the  least  like  a  ship,  though  invariably  spoken 
of  by  its  inventor  as  a  “craft.”  From  the  pictures  of  it,  it  is 
clear  that  the  “Antelope”  had  no  kind  of  beauty.  But  it  could 
travel  at  the  rate  of  over  forty  miles  an  hour  by  some  motive 
power  of  a  gaseous  nature  not  revealed  to  the  inquiring  reader. 
This  tantalizing  circumstance,  however,  will  not  greatly  distress 
youthful  minds.  A  more  delightful  machine  for  the  medium  of 
stupendous  adventures  and  escapades  w'as  never  devised.  Mr. 
Fawcett  has  before  now  proved  himself  to  be  a  distinguished 
magus,  after  the  style  of  Jules  Verne,  but  he  has  never  employed 
his  magian  apparatus  to  better  effect  than  in  this  wondrous  and 
exciting  story.  The  crew  of  the  “Antelope”  set  forth  to  the  rescue 
of  a  long-lost  traveller  confined  somewhere  in  Central  Arabia. 
After  prodigious  experiences  of  dangers  and  escapes,  they  dis¬ 
cover  him  in  a  huge  many-caverned  rock,  and  discover  also,  in 
the  Temple  Rock,  a  secret  hoard  of  treasure,  the  votive  offerings 
of  a  wealthy  race,  magnificent  enough  to  make  millionaires 
blink  with  amazement.  The  mysteiious  Naziris  guard  this 
superb  treasure.  The  “  Antelopers  ”  have  to  fight  their  way  out 
to  get  at  their  ship.  But  even  that  magical  craft  is  incapable  of 
charging  whole  regiments  of  Naziris.  Just  as  snow  will  stop  a 
Great  Northern  express,  and  a  rain  of  locusts  stay  the  advance 
of  an  Algerian  train,  the  “Antelope”  gets  jammed.  Nothing  but 
the  intervention  of  a  terrific  simoom  saves  the  party.  Full  speed 
ahead  for  the  desert  they  go  on  what  proves  to  be  a  “  ride  to  the 
abyss”  fit  to  inspire  Berlioz.  The  “Antelope”  gets  out  of  hand. 
She  goes,  literally,  by  leaps  and  bounds,  there  is  a  mighty 
smash — but  she  makes  a  beautiful  end. 

“The  Expedition  of  Captain  Flick.”  By  Fergus  Hume. 

London  :  Jarrold  &  Sons.  1896. 

The  melodramatic  verve  of  Mr.  Fergus  Hume  does  not  fail 
him  in  this  astonishing  romance.  It  is  as  audacious,  ingenious) 
and  cleverly  written  as  anything  from  his  pen.  The  Flick  ex¬ 
pedition  is  designed  to  carry  off  a  Praxitelean  statue  of  Venus 
from  a  mysterious  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  a  race  of 
malformed  blacks  worship  the  goddess,  with  certain  modifica¬ 
tions  of  their  own  base  idolatry,  under  the  rule  of  a  Greek  king 
of  the  purest  type.  Exciting  developments  of  the  original  plan 
follow  with  feverish  pace,  and  lead  to  a  tremendous  cataclysm. 
The  Flick  party  carry  away  more  than  they  bargained  for, 
though  less  than  they  hoped.  But  they  had  supped  full  of 
alarms,  perils,  and  horrors. 
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“  In  Taunton  Town."  By  E.  Everett-Green.  London:  Nelson 

&  Sons.  1895. 

“After  Sedgemoor.”  By  Edgar  Pickering.  With  Illustrations 

by  S.  H.  Vedder.  London  :  Hutchinson  &  Co.  1895. 

No  passage  of  English  history  appears  so  fascinating  to  story¬ 
tellers  as  Monmouth’s  rebellion.  Scarcely  a  Christmastide 
comes  without  one  or  more  variations  on  the  theme.  Can  it  be 
that  the  success  of  living  writers,  such  as  Mr.  Blackmore,  Sir 
Walter  Besant,  and  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  is  the  incitement  ?  Ot¬ 
is  it  the  fascination  of  the  subject  rather  than  the  contagion  of 
example  ?  Miss  Everett-Green  and  Mr.  Pickering  are  not  with¬ 
out  competition  this  season,  we  believe,  and  young  readers  will 
enjoy  the  choice  of  at  least  three  romances  of  Monmouth  and 
Sedgemoor.  “  In  Taunton  Town  ”  is  devised  with  skill  and  told 
with  considerable  art.  Its  treatment  of  the  subject  is  fuller  than 
Mr.  Pickering’s,  and  it  reveals  a  firmer  grasp  of  politics  and 
local  history.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  author’s  judicial  ex¬ 
actitude  that  she  does  not  omit  to  record  something  to  the  credit 
of  “  the  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  Kirke  ” — the  story  of  his  commen¬ 
dation  of  the  heroic  Mary  Bridges,  who  slew  one  of  his  men  for 
insulting  her  mother.  The  various  incidents  of  the  Rebellion 
and  the  “Bloody  Assizes  ”  that  followed  are  effectively  presented, 
and  the  story  is  invested  with  a  well-maintained  charm  by  the 
romantic  love-story  of  Lord  Vere  and  Mary  Mead. 

“After  Sedgemoor”  is  more  diversified  in  scene  and  adven¬ 
turous  scope.  Mr.  Pickering’s  hero,  Clement  Noel,  escapes 
hanging  for  his  share  in  the  Rebellion,  owing  to  the  bribing  of 
Jeffreys  by  a  friend,  and  is  sent  out  to  the  West  Indies  with 
other  unfortunates.  On  the  voyage  the  crew  mutiny  and  turn 
pirates,  under  the  leadership  of  one  Elisha  Small,  “a  tall  lean¬ 
faced  man  with  a  red  spade-shaped  beard,”  and  as  vile  a 
canting  villain  as  can  be.  They  set  sail  for  an  island  where  there 
is  a  hidden  hoard  of  gold  and  jewels,  which  is  no  sooner  discovered 
than  they  are  off  to  sea  to  engage  a  strange  craft,  the  only  visible 
occupant  of  which  is  a  gaunt  sailor  seated  on  the  capstan  playing 
on  a  viol.  This  mysterious  musician  gives  them  so  hot  a  recep¬ 
tion  that  Elisha  is  utterly  beaten,  Noel  making  a  w-ondrous 
escape  by  leaping  on  to  the  strange  ship  as  the  boarders 
retreat.  Here  he  meets  a  friend,  another  survivor  of  Sedgemoor 
and  of  the  justice  of  Jeffreys,  and  many  a  wild  adventure  they 
enjoy  together  in  the  West  Indies  before  they  reach  England 
again,  and  see  Jeffreys  flying  before  the  Wapping  crowd.  One 
of  the  most  astonishing  of  Noel’s  many  escapes  is  caused  by  a 
providential  earthquake  which  occurs  when  he  is  bound  to  a 
tree  and  about  to  be  shot.  Mr.  Pickering’s  lively-  story  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  some  clever  drawings  of  Mr.  Vedder. 

“  The  Golden  Rock.”  By  Ernest  Glanville.  London  :  Chatto 
&  Windus.  1895. 

Apparently,  the  romance  of  the  secret  treasure  and  the  key- 
map  enjoys  undying  popularity.  Mr.  Glanville  has  produced  a 
good  example  of  this  kind  of  story  in  “  The  Golden  Rock.”  By 
way  of  a  preliminary  “breather”  -we  have  a  thrilling  course  of 
adventures  at  sea.  The  two  young  men  and  the  intrepid  young 
ladywhogo  seeking  after  gold  in  Africa,  meet  together  in  strange 
circumstances  on  board  the  Swift,  a  torpedo-catcher,  bound  for 
Rio  during  the  last  insurrection.  They  successfully  evade  the 
vigilance  of  the  British  authorities,  after  some  agonizingsuspense 
off  Sheerness  and  a  brush  in  the  Channel  with  a  warship  and 
torpedoes.  A  fairer  beginning  there  could  not  be.  But  what 
follows  transcends  it  utterly.  They  engage  a  Brazilian  ironclad 
and  cripple  her  and  are  then  taken  to  task  for  not  sinking  her 
by  the  young  lady  who  owns  the  Swift.  From  the  deck  of  a 
steamer  that  fiery  creature  and  her  companions  witness  the  last 
encounter  with  a  most  formidable  warship.  It  is  a  splendid 
fight.  In  the  end  the  Swift  rams  her  big  opponent,  and  both  go 
under  the  wave  together.  After  this  desolating  event  there  is 
nothing  to  distract  the  three  from  the  search  for  the  Golden 
Rock,  the  key  to  which  is  held  by  one  of  them.  What  with  the 
perils  of  the  way,  and  thebattling  with  rival  gold-seekersand  magic, 
wild  beasts  and  Zulus,  the  most  seasoned  reader  will  admit  that 
he  has  drunk  his  fill  of  horrors  and  excitement.  When  we  add 
that  both  men  are  in  love  with  the  brave  young  woman  who 
owned  the  Swift,  the  difficulties  of  the  road  to  the  Golden  Rock 
may  be  dimly  apprehended.  Mr.  Glanville,  however,  flags  at 
no  point.  He  keeps  the  story  full  of  interest  and  excitement  to 
the  close. 

“Hunters  Three.”  By  Thomas  W.  Knox.  London:  Edward 
Arnold.  1895. 

This  is  a  book  that  must  needs  excite  the  emulation  and  envy 
of  everybody  who  has  anything  of  the  hunting  disposition.  It 
is  crai  Vied  with  episodes  of  sport  and  adventure  with  big  game 
in  South  Africa.  The  pictures  alone  are  enough  to  make  the 
blood  tingle.  Mr.  W.  M.  Carey  is  the  happy  artist.  On  the 
very  cover  we  find  one  of  the  hunters  depicted  in  deep  and  com¬ 
fortable  sleep  near  some  umbrageous  palms,  while  a  prodi¬ 
gious  crocodile  with  open  jaws  is  within  an  inch  of  his  boots. 
“Round  and  round  the  tree  we  went”  is  the  legend  explanatory' 
of  a  thrilling  picture  of  a  monstrous  rogue  elephant  dodging  an 
active  hunter  around  a  too  slim  tree-trunk.  Then  we  have  an 
agonizing  picture  of  two  ladies  up  a  tree — Heaven  knows  how 
they  got  up  it  ! — with  two  lions  and  a  lioness  beneath  them  in 
the  attitude  of  calm  expectation  assumed  by  the  fox  in  the  fable 
when  beguiling  the  bird.  But  the  whole  book  teems  with  good 
hings  for  those  who  would  snatch  such  fearful  joys. 


“  1  he  Fur  Seal’s  Tooth.”  By  Kirk  Munroe.  London:  Edward 
Arnold.  1895. 

Mr.  Kirk  Munroe  is  to  be  commended,  once  more,  for  breaking 
fresh  ground,  and  dealing  with  materials  comparatively  novel. 
In  the  present  story  he  describes  with  much  force  and  actuality 
the  fur-sealers  and  sea-otter  hunter's  of  Behring  Sea,  the  fishers 
of  Alaskan  shores  and  Aleutian  Indians.  The  hero,  a  New 
England  boy,  journeys  from  his  home  to  British  Columbia  on  a 
visit  to  his  father  at  Sitka.  Like  many  a  traveller,  young  Phil 
Ryder  goes  farther  afield  than  he  intended,  on  his  way  from 
Victoria  to  Sitka.  He  loses  his  money,  and  also  a  fur-seal’s 
tooth  of  talismanic  virtues,  curiously  carved  by  some  Japanese 
artist.  But  his  good  shooting  in  a  rifle  saloon  leads  to  his  engage¬ 
ment  on  board  a  sealer.  Little  does  he  know  of  the  undertaking 
in  which  he  had  rashly  involved  himself.  His  skipper  poaching 
in  seals,  runs  the  gauntlet  of  English  andAmerican  cruisers  in  the 
closed  and  debateable  seas,  and  a  right  exciting  time  Phil 
has  of  it,  before  he  sees  Sitka.  The  “  tooth,”  meanwhile, 
passes  through  many  hands  before  it  is  found  within  a  drifting 
“  bidarkie,”  and  has  as  many  vicissitudes  as  that  of  Buddha. 
But  this  business  of  the  talisman  is  a  mere  episode.  The 
strength  and  attraction  of  Mr.  Kirk  Munroe’s  excellent  yarn  lies 
in  the  life-like  account  of  the  sealers  and  their  labours. 

“  The  Haunted  House.”  By  Thomas  Hood.  With  an  Intro- 
Auction  by  Austin  Dobson.  Illustrated  by  Herbert  Railton- 
London  :  Larvrence  &  Bullen.  1891;. 

Mr.  Austin  Dobson  has  appropriately  prefixed  to  this  pretty 
edition  of  “The  Haunted  House”  an  interesting  account  of  the 
remarkable  and  unfortunate  periodical  in  whose  pages  the  poem 
originally  appeared.  Most  people  have  now  wholly  forgotten 
“  Hood’s  Magazine  and  Comic  Miscellany.”  Yet  it  was  in  this 
magazine  that  “The  Bridge  of  Sighs,”  and  some  other  verse  of 
Hood,  with  poems  by  Keats,  Browning,  and  Landor,  and  prose  by 
many  eminent  hands,  first  saw  the  light.  The  frontispiece  of 
the  first  number  was  “  an  exceedingly  good  steel  engraving  by 
J.  Cousen,  after  Thomas  Creswick,  R.A.,  of  ‘The  Plaunted 
House,’”  and  it  is  not  unlikely,  as  Mr.  Dobson  points  out,  that 
the  picture  by  Creswick  suggested  the  poem  by  Hood.  As  to 
the  poem,  he  quotes  Poe’s  criticism  by  way  of  conclusion,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  just  and  sympathetic  than  this  apprecia¬ 
tion.  Whether  Mr.  Railton’s  pencil  is  quite  as  sympathetic  and 
interpretative  as  Mr.  Dobson  thinks  is  open  to  question. 

“The  Last  Load  Home.”  By  the  Rev.  I.  R.  Vernon,  M.A. 
Illustrated.  London  :  The  Religious  Tract  Society. 
1895. 

The  Tennysonian  title  of  this  volume  of  essays,  by  the  author 
of  “  The  Harvest  of  a  Quiet  Eye,”  is  a  sufficient  index  to  i:s 
leading  sentiment  and  character.  The  popularity  of  books  of 
this  class  is  intelligible  enough.  Mr.  Vernon  treats  of  “  The 
Common  Lot  ”  in  the  spirit  of  Montgomery’s  poem,  and  of 
thoughts  and  aspirations  and  sentiments  common  to  all— or 
nearly  all.  Such  an  appeal  is  necessarily  popular.  The  musings 
and  moralizings  of  Mr.  Vernon  may  sometimes  appear  too  homi¬ 
letic  or  too  trite.  But  the  thing  that  is  trite  is  not  necessarily 
sterile.  Everything  depends  upon  the  way  it  is  put  and  to  whom 
it  addresses  itself.  You  cannot  expect  people  who  rush  eagerly 
to  hear  Dean  Farrar  or  Mr.  Price  Hughes  to  read  Jeremy 
Taylor. 

“Fifty-two  Stories  of  Life  and  Adventure  for  Boys.”  Edited 
by  Alfred  H.  Miles.  London:  Hutchinson  &  Co.  1895. 

“  Fifty-two  Stories  of  Life  and  Adventure  for  Girls.”  Edited 
by  Alfred  H.  Miles.  London  :  Hutchinson  &  Co.  1895. 

These  two  budgets  of  short  stories  are  similar  in  composition 
to  previous  undertakings  of  the  editor.  Many  of  the  stories  are 
reprinted  from  magazines,  and  some  are  worthy  of  revival.  In 
the  collection  “  for  boys  ”  there  does  not  appear  to  be  more 
variety  of  subject  than  in  that  “  for  girls.”  But  “adventures,” 
as  Mr.  Miles  sagely  observes,  “  if  foreign  to  the  life  of  the  average 
girl,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  foreign  to  her  tastes.”  Decidedly 
she  will  find  no  lack  of  adventure  in  these  fifty-two  stories  by 
some  twenty  writers.  But  why  has  Mr.  Miles  annexed  certain 
of  Hawthorne’s  “  Twice-Told  tales  ”  ?  They  were  not  designed 
for  girls,  and  are  a  strange  kind  of  make-weight.  They  shine 
in  the  present  company  like  the  “  Great  Carbuncle”  itself. 

“A  High  School  Girl.”  By  Mrs.  Henry  Clarke,  M.A.  London  : 
The  Sunday'  School  Union.  1895. 

This  is  a  bright  little  story,  with  a  sound  moral  not  too 
heavily  insisted  upon.  The  high-school  girl  who  can  see 
neither  merit  nor  beauty'  outside  her  particular  line  of  know¬ 
ledge  is  a  type  becoming  daily  more  common,  and  good- 
humoured  raillery  of  this  kind  can  do  her  no  harm.  The  tale 
is  of  a  young  girl  about  to  enter  Newnham.  She  is  distressed 
at  the  benighted  condition  of  a  cousin  who  is  content  with 
home  duties  and  the  old-fashioned  education  of  a  private 
“School  for  Young  Ladies.”  Her  conversion  to  humility  is 
pleasantly  told,  and  the  plot  is  enlivened  by  a  pretty  little  love- 
story  concerning  the  High  School  Girl’s  father  and  the  despisec. 
mistress  of  the  local  seminary.  Altogether,  it  is  a  wholesome 
little  book,  and  not  too  goody-goody. 
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“Two^  Maiden  Aunts.”  By  Mary  Debenham.  London  : 

National  Society’s  Depository.  1895. 

11  Stories  for  Ten-Year-Olds.”  By  Frances  Wilce  Saunders. 

London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  1895. 

'“Joel  :  a  Boy  of  Galilee.”  By  Annie  Fellows  Johnston. 

London:  Edward  Arnold.  1895. 

The  “  Two  Maiden  Aunts  ”  are  two  charming  little  girls  who 
assume  the  charge  of  a  baby  nephew,  and  take  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  very  seriously.  His  various  misdeeds,  and  the  necessary 
punishment  with  which  they  are  followed,  are  all  tragedies  to 
the  young  aunts  ;  and  when  their  charge  has  to  go  away  and 
become  a  “  middy,”  they  taste  the  penalties  of  motherhood 
while  still  in  their  teens.  If  this  tender  and  pretty  little  tale  has 
a  fault,  it  lies  in  the  glaring  improbabilities  of  the  plot.  Our 
young  folk  nowadays  are  sceptics  before  they  have  left  off  play¬ 
ing  with  dolls,  and  the  happy  reappearance  of  all  the  dead 
characters,  taken  with  the  marvellous  coincidences  which  throw 
them  together,  will  be  scornfully  received. 

“  Stories  for  Ten-Year-Olds  ”  are  all  that  is  witty  and  clever  ; 
but,  in  our  opinion,  they  are  not  children’s  tales  at  all.  The 
jokes  and  allusions  will  pass  over  the  heads  of  most  little  ones, 
and,  as  for  the  humour  and  the  pathos — when  did  a  child  ever 
discover  either  in  himself?  Grown-up  people  will  be  much 
amused  by  the  whole  book,  and  the  sly  satire  with  which  it 
abounds.  Of  the  stories,  perhaps  that  of  Maria,  the  revolting 
ostrich,  who  objected  to  laying  eggs  on  the  score  of  over-popu¬ 
lation,  is  the  best :  the  strange  version  of  Ruth  and  Naomi  in 
Gleaner’s  Measure”  is  the  most  obviously  unfitted  for  children, 
and  the  curious  letter  to  “Ladas,”  of  Derby  fame,  is  surely  the 
most  obscure.  It  takes  a  second  reading,  at  least,  before  the 
point  is  discovered.  Few  of  our  “ten-year-olds”  are  well  versed 
m  the  classics  :  nor  are  they,  we  should  have  thought,  much 
interested  in  the  medical  treatment  of  race-horses  by  their 
jockeys. 

<(  M  e  confess  to  a  slight  prejudice  against  books  of  the  type  of 
Joel  :  a  Boy  of  Galilee,”  in  which  scriptural  characters  are 
tamiliarly  handled,  and  the  crucifixion  and  miracles  worked  in 
as  part  of  the  plot.  However,  it  is  not  done  here  in  any  spirit 
of  irreverence,  and  the  story'  of  the  little  lame  boy  who  regained 
11  is  strength  may  appeal  to  children,  and  help  to  fix  the  Bible 
narrative  in  their  minds.  The  background  and  local  touches 
show  accuracy  and  some  cleverness  of  handling. 

“  The  Quiver.”  Annual  Volume.  London :  Cassell  Sc  Co.  1895. 

I  he  Sunday  at  Home.”  Annual  Volume.  London:  Religious 
Tract  Society.  1895. 

The  Leisure  Hour.”  Annual  Volume.  London.  1895. 

The  Quiver”  has  sober  brown  covers,  mitigated  by  count- 
‘es?  illustrations  between  them  and  a  gay  frontispiece.  It  has 
serials  by  Isabel  Bellerby  and  Southall  Bone,  and  avast  number 
of  articles  by  well-known  writers — all  interesting  and  some  very 
useful.  “  Ihe  Sunday  at  Home”  is  resplendent  in  scarlet,  and 
has  a  number  of  coloured  plates  which  are  well  worth  framing  ; 
most  of  them  are  very  delicate  reproductions  of  good  pictures, 
ab  are  on  beautifully  finished  paper.  The  serials  are 
Madya  ;  a  tale  of  the  Steppes,”  by  Oliver  Norris,  and  a  series 
of  blight  little  stories  under  the  heading  of  “Told  by  a  House- 
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is  too  little  scope  for  ingenuity.  Kala  Persad’s  powers  ate 
either  frankly  supernatural,  in  which  case  the  cleverest  detective 
is  superfluous,  or  they  are  guesses  that  never  fail  to  “come 
true,”  however  far-fetched — which  is  assuming  great  credulity 
on  the  part  of  even  young  readers.  “My  Honey”  is  a  pretty 
little  tale  of  a  rebellious  y'oung  girl,  cast  from  Bohemian 
surroundings  into  the  monotonous  life  of  a  country  rectory.  She 
begins  by  “  turning  the  house  out  of  the  windows,”  and  ends  by 
becoming  the  most  indispensable  inmate  of  it.  “  The  Puff  of 
Wind  ”  tells  of  a  coach  robbery  on  the  road  from  Exeter,  and 
the  subsequent  recovery  of  the  booty.  The  plot  is  of  the 
slightest,  but  the  writing  shows  a  strong  sense  of  “  style  ”  and  a 
quaintness  which  touches  originality. 

“Nonsense.  For  Somebody,  Anybody,  or  Everybody.  Par¬ 
ticularly  the  Baby  Body.”  By  A.  Nobody.  London  : 
Wells  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co.  1895. 

“  Master  Magnus.”  By  Mrs.  Field.  London  :  Edward  Arnold 
1895. 

“A.  Nobody”  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  book  for  the 
Baby  Body.  No  more  delicious  piece  of  nonsense  has  appeared 
for  years.  Every  child  is  delighted  with  the  absolutely  absurd, 
while  the  elaborately  funny  often  leaves  him  disconcertingly 
grave.  Everything  here,  from  the  ridiculous  illustrations°to 
the  clever  rhymes,  is  frankly  topsy-turvy,  and  will  be  found 
adorable  by  the  nursery.  Children’s  books  are  getting  almost 
too  cultured  nowadays,  and  pure  fun  like  this  is  far  too  rare. 

“  Master  Magnus  ”  is  the  story  of  a  nice,  polite,  rich  little  boy, 
who  forms  an  inconvenient  friendship  with  a  “common”  little 
girl  from  a  neighbouring  mews.  His  parents  and  guardians, 
who  are  represented  by  an  aristocratic  aunt,  object  strongly  to 
the  intimacy,  until  Polly  from  the  Mews  averts  an  attack  on 
the  butler’s  pantry,  when  she  is  taken  into  favour  and  con¬ 
sidered  the  equal  of  Master  Magnus.  It  is  quite  a  Movable 
little  book. 

“  Stories  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society.”  By  Frank  Mundell. 

London  :  The  Sunday  School  Union.  1895. 

“  The  Artist  of  Crooked  Alley.”  By  Audrey  Curtis.  London  : 

National  Society’s  Depository.  1895. 

It  was  a  good  idea  to  collect  the  “  deeds  of  derring-do  ’’from 
holders  of  the  Stanhope  and  other  medals  of  the  Royal  Humane 
Society.  It  cannot  but  encourage  bravery  in  boys  who  read  the 
book.  One  thing  is  perhaps  a  pity.  One  rescue  by  sea  is  very 
like  another,  and  the  same  applies  to  a  rescue  on"  land  ;  con¬ 
sequently,  thrilling  as  they  are,  and  ought  to  be,  so  many  noble 
acts,  with  very  little  difference  between  them  beyond  the  name 
of  the  doer,  come  at  last  to  read  something  like  the  stirring  tale 
of  how  “  there  came  another  locust,  which  took  away  another 
grain  of  corn.”  “  The  Artist  of  Crooked  Alley  ”  is  about  a  little 
boy  who  supported  his  mother  in  luxury  by  drawing  pavement 
pictuies.  It  is  a  kindly  and  inoffensive  little  book,  conventional 
and  flabby  in  treatment. 


“Katherine’s  Keys.”  By  Sarah  Doudney.  London:  lame 
Nisbet  &  Co.  1895. 

,  - - - _ _ _  “The  Carved  Lions.”  By  Mrs.  Molesworth.  London  :  Mao 

keeper,  by  Evelyn  Everett-Green.  Of  the  sketches  and  articles,  «  p.T i^n  ^.5°'  „  „  ... 

Sunday  in  East  London”  is  an  interesting  set,  and  some  of  Paul  Henot s  Pictures.  By  Alison  M'Lean.  London: 
“TVIU.  —iii-  nr-  . —  n  ..  *?  ’  -•  -  Frederick  Warne  Sc  Co.  1895. 
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the  lalks  with  Workers”  are  well  worth  reading.  “The 
Leisure  Hour”  has  capital  pictures  and  contents  to  suit  all 
TriStCri ir^e  sPecially  admire  the  “  Cliilderland  Sketches,”  by 
Elsa  D  Esterre-Keeling.  A  large  proportion  of  the  miscellaneous 
artiCies  this  year  are  more  or  less  geographical.  The  serial 
story  by  Leslie  Keith  opens  very  brightly  and  is  well  written 
throughout 

His  Choice  and  Hers.”  By  Evelyn  Everett-Green  and  H. 
Louisa  Bedford.  London  :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  1895. 

This  is  a  novel  for  young  girls,  and  should  find  favour  with 
them.  I  hey  may  make  merry  at  the  hero’s  expense  when  they 
lead  that  there  was  but  one  woman  in  his  life,  and  she  was 
his  grandmother,  ’  but  matters  mend  as  the  story  continues  and 
the  grandmother  acquires  a  rival.  We  regret  the  necessity  the 
authors  have  felt  of  making  the  end  a  tragic  one.  Just  as  the 
worldly  heroine  was  willing  to  work  in  the  East  End  ;  when, 
too,  the  hero  had  seen  the  mistakes  of  celibacy,  and  every  one 
seemed  likely  to  be  “  happy  ever  after,”  it  is  depressing  to  find 
people  perishing  of  brain-fever  and  breaking  up  the  story.  But 
t  rat  is  a  matter  of  taste  ;  and  probably  the  modern  jeitne  Jillc 
is  .ar  above  a  puerile  taste  for  “  happy  endings.” 

“  The  Divinations  of  Kala  Pcrsad.”  By  Headon  Hill.  London  : 
Ward,  Lock  &  Bowden.  1895. 

“^H-y.^By  the  author  of  “TipCat.”  London:  Innes 

“  The  Puff  of  Wind.”  By  F.  C.  Badrick.  London  :  National 
Society’s  Depository.  1895. 

“  The  Divinations  of  Kala  Persad  ”  are  very  wonderful  divina- 
tions,  savouring  of  Rudyard  Kipling  and  Sherlock  Holmes. 

of  !h^T?Cr^ap!,Unu'lV0,dabIc’  as  the  Aground  has  a  tincture 
of  the  Last  and  the  stories  are  of  the  private-detective  order 

SndmuufT  T  thnI"ng  .5nouf>'h  *n  parts,  the  plots  will  not 
tand  much  looking  into.  So  many  and  so  marvellous  are  the 

bappy  accidents  that  make  the  detective’s  task  easy,  that  there 


Katherines  Keys  ’  tells  how  Katherine,  a  pretty  youn°-girl 
was  tormented  with  doubts  as  to  the  reasons  for  things  in  general 
and  for  those  that  concern  herself  more  especially.  The  “  keys  ” 
are  the  solutions  of  every  mystery  which  gradually  dawn  upon 
her.  1  hey  are  too  easy  to  be  quite  like  life  as  we  know  it :  the 
path  of  even  the  youngest  optimist  is  seldom  made  so  plain 
But  such  a  cheering  view  of  life  can  do  no  harm,  and  the  book 
is  sincere  and  pleasantly  written.  “  The  Carved  Lions  ”  is  one 
of  Mrs.  Molesworth’s  nice  little  stories.  The  boarding-school  of 
fiction  plays  alarge  part  in  it — grim  schoolmistress, deep  curtseys 
and  all.  “  Paul  Hcriot’s  Pictures  ”  is  a  collection  of  pretty  but 
feeble  little  tales.  “  Harvest  Sheaves  ”  is  the  best  of  them,  and 
next  to  that  ‘Ihe  Christmas  Dog.’’  Neither  power  nor  origin¬ 
ality  is  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  them,  but  all  are  pleasing  from 
the  gentle  humanity  of  their  tone. 

“  Randolph  Caldecott’s  Painting-Book.”  London  :  Society  for 

Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  1895. 

“  Leading  Strings.”  London  :  Wells  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co 

1895. 

“  Little  f  oiks.”  London:  Cassell  &  Co.  1895. 

The  painting-book  contains  many  of  Caldecott’s  best-“-iown 
illustrations  from  “The  Mad  Dog,”  “John  Gilpin,”  and  others. 
After  the  fashion  of  “painting-books”  one  page  is  left  uncoloured, 
to  be  copied  from  the  finished  page  opposite  to  it.  It  can  be  no 
possible  aid  to  art  in  a  child,  for  the  shading  is  all  put  in  rcadv 
to  its  hand  ;  but  the  occupation  helps  to  pass  many  a  wet  day 
harmlessly,  and  is  always  popular  with  children.  “Leading 
Strings  ”  is  a  collection  of  unsigned  verses  and  tales  for  the  very 
young,  and  has  a  bright  cover  and  many  pictures.  The  annual 
volume  of  “  Little  Folks  ”  is  quite  up  to  its  usual  mark.  It  has 
the  accustomed  number  of  lively  stories,  articles,  and  verses, 
and,  besides,  six  coloured  plates  and  innumerable  black  and 
white  illustrations.  I  he  alu’ays-popular  competition  puzzle 
called  “A  Picture  Story  wanting  Words”  still  flourishes. 

I  here  are  three  serial  stories  of  thrilling  interest. 
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“Katawampus:  its  Treatment  and  Cure.1’  £y  ^'S  Honour 
Judge  Edward  Abbott  Parry.  London  :  David  Nutt.  1895. 

“  Dorothy’s  Stepmother.”  By  Penelope  Leslie.  London  : 
National  Society’s  Depository.  1895. 

Six  Months  in  the  Fourth.”  By  the  author  of  The  Austin 
Prize.”  London  :  Wells  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co. 
“Katawampus”  is  a  mysterious  illness  well  known  in  our 
nurseries,  and  perhaps  best  translated  as  “  fractiousness,”  though 
it  is  even  more  comprehensive  than  that  indispensable  word. 

To  cure  four  nice  little  children  of  this  fell  disease,  they  are  sent 
to  a  delightful  goblin  who  lives  in  a  cave,  and  who  “  puts  them 
in  new  tempers”  for  a  consideration.  The  general  topsy-turvy- 
dom  of  their  adventures  in  goblin-land  makes  very  good  reading. 
The  book  is  one  of  rare  drollery,  and  the  verses  and  pictures  are 
capital  of  their  kind.  Some  of  the  full-page  illustrations  would 
be  almost  too  artistic  for  the  nursery,  if  these  were  not  the  days 
of  the  New  Baby.  “  Dolly’s  Stepmother  ”  is  a  very  favourable 
specimen  of  the  maligned  race— a  fairy  godmother  instead  of  a 
Gorgon.  For  the  first  few  weeks  she  makes  her  stepchild  s  lite 
“  a  little  heaven  below.”  What  happens  afterwards  the  author 
does  not  divulge  ;  but  as  Dorothy  is  the  sensitive  and  amenable 
babe  of  fiction  who  needs  but  “  a  word  of  kindness  to  lead  her 
in  the  right  way,  the  future  may  be  considered  hopeful.  It  is  a 
charming  little  story  ;  but  why  does  the  artist  give  us  so  ugly 
and  vulaar  a  representation  (in  the  frontispiece)  of  the  author  s 
pretty  heroine  ?  “  Six  months  in  the  Fourth”  is  just  what  it 

sounds.  Blobbs,  T.ckley  &  Co.  are  typical  schoolboys,  and 
their  various  scrapes  and  adventures  are  brightly  described. 
The  little  book  has  one  of  the  gay  covers  that  we  expect  Irom 
the  “  Chatterbox  ”  Library. 

“  Girls  New  and  Old.”  By  L.  T.  Meade.  London  :  W.  &  R. 

Chambers.  1895.  ,  . 

“  Ruth.”  By  C.  E.  M.  London  :  Society  for  Promoting  Chris¬ 
tian  Knowledge.  1895.  , 

“  Martha’s  Trial.”  By  Mabel  Quiller-Couch.  London:  the 

Sunday  School  Union.  1895. 

“  Girls  New  and  Old  ”  bears  a  strong  family  likeness  to  many 
stories  the  same  author  has  given  us,  in  that  it  deals  with 
healthy  and  innocent  girlhcod  in  an  attractive  way,  and  has  a 
sound  moral  always  in  sight.  The  “  girls  ”  in  this  case  are 
schoolgirls  at  a  somewhat  ideal  school,  with  decidedly  idea 
teachers.  It  is  a  fine,  bright,  wholesome  book,  well  bound  and 

illustrated,  and  has  particularly  good,  clear  type.  Nu[h,  is.a 

pretty  and  tender  little  story  of  a  waif  and  stray,  who  is  taken  in 
by  a  charming  old  village  woman,  and  who  turns  out  so  well 
that  she  is  rewarded  by  a  happy  marriage  and  a  rich  uncle  in 
the  end,  as  all  such  nice  girls  ought  to  be.  There  are  many 
touches  of  humour  in  the  story.  The  scandalization  of  the 
neighbouring  matrons  at  the  idea  of  an  “  unmarried  body 
attempting  to  “  do  for  ”  a  child  is  amusing.  o  is  e  ®y 
Hacketr,  who  poses  as  a  great  authority  on  the  strength  of  her 
children’s  having  had  “  every  complaint  as  childer  can  have, ^ 
and  having  “burnt  and  scalded  and  cut  themselves  m  between 
Altogether,  it  is  a  graceful  and  pleasant  little  book.  Martha  s 
Trial”  is  practically  a  short  magazine-story  in  book-form. 

It  tells  how  a  young  servant-girl  bore  an  unjust  accusation  with 
patience,  and  how  justice  was  done  her  at  last.  It  is  prettily 
written,  but  too  slight  to  be  taken  very  seriously. 

“  More  Fairy  Tales  from  the  Arabian  Nights.”  By  E.  Dixon. 

London  :  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  1895.  _  , 

“Twilight  Land.”  By  Howard  Pyle.  London:  Osgood, 

Mcllvaine  &  Co.  1895.  „  r  n 

«  The  Silver  Fairy  Book.”  London  :  Hutchinson  &  Co.  1895. 

Here  are  three  most  beautiful  volumes  admirably  got-up’ 
with  illustrations  that  are  works  of  art,  such  as  have  almos 
ousted  the  crude  favourites  of  our  childhood.  We  own  to 
a  clinging  fondness  for  those  same  favourites,  Strubelpeter  ana 
the  rest,  glaring  as  were  their  colours  and  impossible  their  pro¬ 
portions.  It  is  to  be  questioned  whether  the  most  exquisite 
work  in  black  and  white  or  mezzotint  will  ever  succeed  in 
entirely  banishing  them  from  children’s  hearts.  However  that 
ay  be,  these  three  books  are  a  joy  to  the  eye.  Miss  Dixons 
1  vlore  Fairy  Tales  from  the  Arabian  Nights  is  the  most 
1  umptuous  in  size  and  illustration  ;  each  picture  deserves  framing 
on  its  own  merits.  The  text  is  carefully  adapted  from  that  ot 
Galland  (1821),  and  contains  all  that  will  interest  the  nursery 
without  bringing  a  blush  to  its  cheek.  “  Twilight  Land  repre¬ 
sents  more  work,  as  all  the  tales  are  original.  There  is  plenty 
of  fun  in  them,  and  the  pictures  are  charming.  The  stories  in 
“The  Silver  Fairy  Book”  are  very  unequal.  Nearly  all  are 
translations,  about  half  of  them  from  the  Frenc  .  mai 
Bernhardt  opens  the  book  with  a  Christmas  stoiy,  w  ici  . 
not  impress  us  very  deeply.  Voltaire’s  “The  Two  Gen.es  is 
one  of  the  best  tales.  Of  the  illustrations  all  are  clever  and 
some  beautiful.  The  title  seems  to  us  rather  too  suggests  e  0 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  work. 

“  The  Children’s  Shakespeare.”  By  E.  Nesbit.  London  : 

Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons.  1895.  „ 

“  Uncle  Charlie’s  Sunday  Book.”  London  :  Griffin  Farran  a. 

“  The  Child’s^Own  Magazine.”  London:  The  Sunday  School 

Union.  1895. 

“The  Children’s  Shakespeare”  is  certainly  beautiful,  with  its 
softly  coloured  illustrations  by  many  artists.  All  the  characters 


are  depicted  as  children,  and  the  result  is  pretty  enough 
Katherine  the  Shrew  is  a  sweet  little  frowning  Persoa;  aa 
Romeo  and  Juliet  are  a  pathetic  couple  of  cherubs.  But  we 
doubt  whether  the  dignity  and  beauty  S.h,a^peare  -ul  e^ 
conquer  the  first  impression  made  on  a  child  by  this  species 
book.  Dainty  though  it  may  be,  has  it  not  something  of  the 
nature  of  a  caricature  about  t  ?  1  here  is  surely  some  laa ‘  ^ 

in  presenting  Hamlet,  for  instance,  as  a  chubby  boy.  As  tor  tne 
text, ’Itls  inoffensive  and  painstaking  But  Chari es  t and  M.  y 
Lamb  have  done  the  :ame  thing  better.  “Uncle  Charlies 
Sunday  Book”  consists  of  stories  and  verses  on  scriptural 
subjects,  and  has  dainty  coloured  illustrations  by  Si: r t John 
Gilbert,  Henry  Ryland,  Stanley  Berkely  and  others.  the 
Child’s  Own  Magazine  ”  is  the  sixty-second  annual  volume  of 
this  oldest  among  existing  childrens  PaPersj  :t  ^ 
story,  a  coloured  frontispiece,  and  many  nice  little  tales,  pu.zles, 

and  verses  for  small  folks. 


“Blossoms  from  Old  Trees.”  By  D.  Waterson.  London: 

Dean  &  Son.  1895.  ,  ~  wr«icnn 

“  Norseland  Tales.”  By  H.  H.  Boyesen.  London  :  T.  Nelson 

&  Sons.  1895. 

“  Blossoms  from  Old  Trees  ”  consists  chiefly  of  tales  that  are 
free  paraphrases  of  nursery  rhymes,  such  as  Margery  Haw 
and  “Old  King  Cole.”  Great  liberties  have  been  taken  with 
these  classics,  but  the  result  is  amusing  and  throws  some  light 
on  people  whose  doings  have  been  hitherto  clothed  in  mystery  , 
for  instance,  the  Lady  of  Banbury  Cross.  The  morals  of  the 
rhymes  are  sternly  insisted  on  :  “  Don’t  Care  !  ”  for  one,  is  an 
awful  warning  to  all  of  us,  and  nothing  but  edification  can  come 
from  reading  “The  Miller  of  Dee.”  The  illustrations  (by  M. 
Waterson)  L  dainty,  if  a  little  tame  at  times.  ‘‘ Nmseland 
Tales”  are  for  children  more  advanced  in  years,  and  d< eal 
spirited  manner  with  the  adventures  of  some  modem  Norse 
boys,  both  in  their  own  land  and  outside  it  The  book  has  a 
strong  dash  of  humour,  and  one  of  the  tales  called  Life  for 
Life  ^  is  pathetically  told.  Altogether,  we  can  recommend 
“  Norseland  Tales  ”  to  all  manly  boys— and  even  to  their  betters, 
if  such  there  b?. 

“Life’s  Tangles.”  By  Agnes  Giberne.  London:  John  F- 

“  Even^  Child’s  Stores.”  By  Mrs.  Sale  Barker,  Maria  Edge- 
worth,  Julia  Goddard,  and  others.  London:  George 
Routledge  &  Sons.  1895. 

“  Life’s  Tangles”  is  a  clever  study  of  a  girl  egoist  who  is  givm 
to  fancying  every  man’s  hand  against  her,  but  who  learns  to 
forget  herself  as  she  grows  up  and  her  imaginary  troubles  jpv 
place  to  real  ones.  It  is  a  most  wholesome  book  for  girls. 
Rhoda’s  conversion  is  not  too  sudden,  and  she  never  develops 
the  angel’s  wings  which  the  schoolroom  regards  as  a  specially 
irritating  growth.  “Every  Child’s  Stories’  are  well  chosen 
from  the  bestof  Miss  Edgeworth’s  and  Mrs.  bale  Barker  s, besides 
including  some  of  Julia  Goddard’s  and  other  by  less  well- 
known  writers.  We  take  exception  to  the  interpolated  Natural 
History  between  each  tale  and  the  next.  To  our  thmkmg,  it 
mves  the  book  a  confused  character  ;  moreover  children  are 
always  irritated  at  finding  instruction  in  ambush  behind  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  these  really  useful  little  bits  about  animals  are  more 
than  likely  to  be  “  skipped,”  whereas  m  a  book  by  themseh  es 
they  might  be  read.  with  interest. 

“Don’t  Worry.”  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Hastings.  London: 

Jarrold  &  Sons.  1895.  T 

“Olive  Roscoe.”  By  Evelyn  Everett-Green.  London,  i. 

Nelson  &  Sons.  1895. 

The  author  of  “  Don’t  Worry”  is  evidently  a  travelled  man 
and  one  who  conscientiously  collects  and  marshals  his  fa 
before  beginning  to  write  on  any  subject.  From  burglars  to 
the  Stock  Exchange,  nothing  is  hidden  from  him,  and  t 
amount  of  solid  information,  as  well  as  sympathetic  comment,  to 
be  got  out  of  the  book  is  surprising.  d  he  whole  thin0 
journalism,  and  reeks  of  the  note-book  and  the  interviewer. 
But  it  is  written  in  a  sincere  and  genial  spirit,  and  is  ve 
reading  for  its  intrinsic  interest,  which  largely  makes  up  for  t  e 
lackof5  a  “  style.”  “Olive  Roscoe  ”  is  a  readable  girl’s  novel  of 

the  average  kind.  The  heroine  is  a  nice  girl,  who  does  me 
Syra?  marries  a  nice  man.  It  is  a  handsomely  bound 
book,  with  gilt  edges,  and  very  fair  illustrations  on  good  paper. 

In  “  Telford  and  Brindley  ”  (W.  &  R-  Chambers)  we  have  an 
effective,  condensed  narrative  of  the  lives  and  achievemen 
two  famous  engineers  of  roads  and  canals.  This  is  a  capital 
book  for  boys  of  active  and  inquiring  mind. 

We  have  also  received  “The  Secret  Cave,”  by  Mrs.  Emil.e 
Searchfield  (Nelson),  a  romantic  story  of  th* 

Rebellion  of  1685,  prettily  told  ;  In  the  ^5- °f ,K*n' sea 

by  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  Percy  Groves  (Cassell  &  Co.),  a  rousi 
story  of  the  war  with  F ranee  during  the  Revolution  ,  Jer  £  „ 

Ms  Dog,”  by  Beech  Wood  (S.P.C.K.) ;  “  Nailing  the  Colours,f 
by  W.  C.  Metcalfe  (Jarrold  &  Sons)  ;  and  new  ed  1 
“Twenty-One  Days  in  India,”  by  George  Abeng  ‘  ^ 

(Allen  &  Co.)  ;  “The  Heart  of  Man,”  by  S.las  K  Hockmg 
(Warne  &  Co.)  ;  and  “  Don,”  by  the  author  of  Laddie  ( W. 

R.  Chambers),  with  illustrations  by  J.  Finr.emore. 
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Sampson  Low,  larston  &  Company’s 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  THE  CHRISTMAS  SEASON. 


CONSTANTINOPLE.  By  Edwin  A.  Grosvenor,  formerly 

S^7^HJSt°ry, Roljer‘  College,  Constantinople,  and  Member  of  the 
l  Researches,  Constantinople.  With  an  Introduction  by 

Genera!  Lew  Wallace,  Author  of  “Ben  Hur."  With  200  Illustrations. 
2  sols.  Square  demy  8vo,  cloth,  gdt  top,  42s. 

THE  LOG  OF  THE  ‘TANTALLON  CASTLE.’  To  the 

l7v  W  Tdwtm  pIri  G;adston%  %  Henry  W.  Lucy.  Illustrated 

Crovvii  Jr  Linlev  Sambourne,  E.  T.  Reed,  and  others. 

f|  crown  ovo,  cMth  extra,  6s. 

‘  A  T«ry  nice  souvenir  of  a  memorable  trip  ."—Daily  Chronicle. 

_  With  an  Introduction  by  Capt.  A.  T.  MAHAN’  It  c  m 

IRONCLADS  IN  ACTION.  A  Sketch  o‘  Naval  Warfare 

EnManHS  'r^u'  wNu™  Acco:J"t1of  thc  Development  of  the  Battleship  in 
rl  f!p  ,d,'  |,yTH-  w;  Wilson.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Maps,  Plans 
and  Tables.  Two  vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  30s.  [Early  in  December. 

CHINA-JAPAN  WAR.  Compiled  from  Japanese 

Chinese,  and  Foreign  Sources.  By  Vladimir,  lately  of  the  *  -  DIdIo- 

”~pp  c“'°h  lbs'0™*'  W,th  MapS  3nd  numerous  Illustrations,  demy  Svo, 

MY  EXPERIENCES  IN  MANIPUR  AND  THE  NAGA 

w«h  K  C  S-1’ e,c' 

PICTURESQUE  CEYLON.  \  ol.  III.  Nuwara  Eliya  and 

ltoa  wi‘,h f fi..,  By  n?i;RV  w:  Cave'  M.A. .  Queen’s  College,  Oxford.  Demy 
»  *  A  serieh7f4h  '?US?  ^us.rations,  ?,lU  edSes>  Roxburghc  binding,  =£s.  net.  * 

interspened'witlf  a^propjiate^et^mqaress!'  ‘UuStrat‘°n5  °f  the  HiShlands  »f  Ceylon, 

WITx^,T,m,E  YACHT>  CAMERA,  AND  CYCLE  IN  THE 

'f  nDI  ANi;AN'  Ey  ,t;ie  Earl  of  Cavan,  K.P.  With  nearly  100 

12s!  6d.Se  1  “s!rallorH  "Produced  from  Photographs.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

FAMOUS  HORbhS  :  ^ilh  Portraits,  Pedigrees,  Piincipil 

Performances,  Descriptions  of  Races,  and  various  interesting  items  extending 
over  a  period  of  nearly  two  centuries.  By  Theo  Taunton  With  neaHv 

J KJSSSU  net7°US  RaCeh°rSeS-  °-  S 

DR.  JOHNSON  AND  THE  FAIR  SEX.  A  Study  of 

Contrasts.  By  '*■ ■  H.  Craig,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  With  Portraits  of  Dr 
Samuel  Johnson  (after  Reynolds),  Miss  Hannah  .More,  Mrs.  Thrale  and 
others.  Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d  1 

From  ieading  article  in  the  Standard:-"  In  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
£"‘u,7-  wh-n  "hat  >»  thc  slang  of  the  day  is  called  “  the  new  woman  ”  is  assertin’ 
herself  so  vigorously,  a  comparison  of  her  with  the  women  of  one  hundred  -  ear* 

&U&S£,3E»d  ^  ^  ^  b  byn—  inopportune. r<;d.  4  *An 

NEW  FICTION  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES 
A  BACHELOR’S  CHRISTMAS,  and  other  Stories.  By 

Robert  Grant,  Author  of  “The  Art  of  I  ivinn-  ”  vv;.t,  i-  n  } 
Illustrations  by  C.  D.  Gibson,  I rving  R  Wiu, a.  B  ‘\V  ’n/el 
C.  Carleton.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  •  a 

A  REMARKABLE  STUDY  OF  CONTEMPORARY  RELIGION  BY  DR. 

WALDEN  STANYER:  ' Boy  and  Man.  One  vol.,  crown 

ovo,  cloth,  6s.  7 

THE  SHEIK’S  WHITE  SLAVE.  Being  an  Account  of 

£"*”“■  *■  <*, .r  u» 

treasures  akin  to  those  in  which  the  readers  of  “  Kin-.  Solomon's  Mine?"1  h°f  S?Crct; 
treasure-seeking  P^y  gris,y  P^'’  and  *«cce.“u1 

ANNE  OF  ARGYLE  ;  or,  Cavalier  and  Covenant.  By 

George  Eyre  Todd.  One  vol.  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  ^ 


THE  “PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE”  LIBRARY 

LORD  WOLSELEY’S  “DECLINE  AND  FAIL  OF 

NAPOLEON,’  Second  Edition,  Crown  8vo,  Co^exTra,  f^nLaVj, 
“  A  rare  combination  of  military  insight  and  literary  skill.”—  Timet 

LORD  ROBERTS’  “  RISE  OF  WELLINGTON.”  Second 

ii  ,  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  fully  illustrated,  is  6d 
A  very  interesting  study  of  Wellington. —Spectator.  '  ' 

SIR  loo  camJIi??0?  S  !,I(iAVALRY  IN  THE  WATER- 

•  ■  ,,  -00  ,  M1  YfGN  ■  Second  Ldition,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  is  6d 
It  is,  perhaps,  a  fortunate  circum-tance  that  the  volume  is  iiuMi.hiwt  ...  . 

when  the  appointment  ..f  Lord  Wolscley  to  the  Commander-m-Chief ii  , J'me 
important  changes  in  military  administration  and  organisation sS ! 1*1 
vividly  written.’ —Daily  Newt.  gnnisauon.  .  .  .  Spirited  and 

NEW  GIFT-BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 

JULES  VERNE'S  NEW  WORK 

CAPTAIN  ANTIFER.  By  Jules  Verne,  Author  of 

* . i" 

THE  MARBLE  CITY.  Being  the  Strange  Adventures  of 

ltc'othTgilt^R'D-C,,ETWOm:-  Wilh  ion.  Crown 

THE  HUNTING  OF  THE  AUK.  By  Frank  Cowper 

M.A.  Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Patterson,  and  the  Author.  Crown  8vo  clIhf  fs! 

THE  NEW  HOUSE  MASTER.  A  School  Story  By 

cdge»“lEDWARDES‘  W“h  n,lmerous  Dlustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt 

SEA  YARNS  FOR  BOYS.  Spun  by  an  Old  Salt.  By  \v| 

J.  Henderson.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5*.  J 

London  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

St.  Dunstan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON’S  LIST. 

c-m  ‘M_P°™NT  NEW  WORK  BV  PROFESSOR  RAMSAY. 

ST.  PAUL  THE  TRAVELLER  AND  THE 

ROMAN  CITIZEN.  By  W  M  Ramsay-  1)C  I  Ii  no  7  “  r 
Humanity,  Aberdeen.  3vo,  cloth,  with  Ma^’ tS.  6d  ’  '  Pr°feSS°r  °f 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THSF?R?y?CHrINt  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE 

doth,  Rs7  '  ’  I7°‘  °Urth  Edltion’  "  kh  MaPs  afld  lustrations.  Svo, 

As'iaMfl i nor,° a n d' o n^  t he h ist orica^and'arc hx ol oL” ^  ,aUth°"-ty  0,1  th«. geography  of 
study  Of  these  Question  n°™d  arc.ha:olog,,-al  questions  associated  with  its 

early  history  of th^Olristfa^Church'1101**  ImPor,ant,tha"  th’>^  connected  with  the 
all  students^of  early  eccIlesiastmal'l0isto'ry.’'—7Y///rj!l  tS  nre  of  p™fbaad  ^  - 

MISS  BARLOW'S  NEW  WORK 

sAT^ISCONNEL  :  a  Second  Scries 

of  IRISH  ID\LLS.  By  Jane  Barlow.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

BY  the  same  author. 

IRaSH  IDYLLS.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8 vo,  cloth  6s 

her  t0  raak  -0-* 

seen^for a^ong’timef”— ^^°Ait,or.m0St  cllarra'n®  descriptions  of  Irish  life  we  have 

KERRIGAN’S  QUALITY.  Third  Thousand.  Crown 

ovo,  art  linen,  gilt  top,  6s. 

achievements  m  the  fiction  of  the  year.” — Athenaum.  m0,t  n  >uMc 

BOGLAND  STUDIES. 

cloth,  6s 

centra. ion,  a  power  of  showing  us  a  scene  in  cne  line."— Literary  World.  ‘  f 

THHOLv^?!??IGAIi  GSOGRApHY  OF  THE 

LAND-  By  George  Adam  Smith,  D.D..  Professor  ofHehr  w  -  t 

w.i?c“=ssrsrS5,  G'”s“w’ 

describes  the  physical  features  in  a  vivid  and  clear  manner."— Guardian.  ^  ^  *  ‘ 

THE  DAYS  OF  AULD  LANG  SYNE  Bv 

giltNtop,A6sARF"V‘  rh'rd  KdUi°n’  comPlet!nS  So.ooo,  Crown  Svo,  Art  Lin  J, 
D™^tMhnJsScc;,tches'"Vad  ^seemec^ but1  ^^n^cfTnilk7anSdn^venttaste^aniiuie'r'*' 

hardly  b°  gh7n"^  P™-  cUd 

resh  and  interesting  as  ever.'  TheVore^ It W  of  them  the  better  w“^  •h” 

Ian  Maclaren  has  made  no  mistake  in  taking  his  public  back  to  Drumtochty.” 

Ev  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

BE?iDE  THB  BONNIE  BRIER  BUSH 

Ninth  Edition,  completing  6o,coo.  C  own  Svo,  Art  Linen,  gilt  top  6s 
masterpiece.0'01’  ""  mU5t  aS'Ce  with  Mr’  Gladstone;  and  hoid  theTattef  to^lhf 


Third  Edition.  Crown  8 


vo. 


TWENTY  YEARS  in  KHAMA’S  COUNTRY 

Told  in  the  Letters  of  the  Rev.  J.  D  Heiui-ji-n  i  out*' 

With  Photographic  Illustrations,  including  Porn  ait/Tf  tlm  pev"  D 
burn  and  Chief  Khama.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  6s.  '  IcP’ 

"The  book  abounds  in  curiously  minute  details  of  i;r«  , 

that  m  King  Khama’s  country  at  least  missions  are  undoubtedly ’a  success*^'*  P 

CHRIST  IN  MODERN  THEOLOG  Y'  "b7* 

lloX^s.'  D-D’’  PrinCipal  0f  Manifield  Oxford.  Sixth  Edition; 

ey.r,C  SJect.aior**y?,  ■  “  His  work  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  valuable  i„  I 
comprehensive  conlrtout.uns  to  theology  that  has  been  made  during  U.is  generation.  ' 

The  Speaker  says:  “A  more  vivid  summary  of  Church  history  has  i 

given.  W  ith  its  swift  characterisation  of  schools  and  politics  with  ittsubUe  ,  r  ' 

ol  the  development  of  various  tendencies  through  the  influence  of  their  .  ,!  .  '  ' 

of  react, on  and  of  polemic  :  with  its  contrasts  of  different  sy.?e°ms  phil'soX"" *‘i 
txCCm’  A.4  portraits  of  men  ;  with  its  sense  of  progres,  and  revolt  ,  u ;  ’  '  1,1  * 

Dr.  l  airbairn  s  book  is  no  mere  annul,  but  drama,  v.vid  and  fn  I  <>,’  '  ll! 

sentativc  of  the  volume  and  sweep  of  Christianity  through  the  centuries.”  °  ’  rCi>’ 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

RELIdON  m  HISTORY  and  IN  MODERN 

LIrE.  Tenth  Ihousand.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d 

..SiSSSchStsyi "°-  °r"”  h- 

LONDON  IDYLLS.  Jiy  \v.  J.  Dawson,  Author  of 

Makers  of  Modern  English  '  & c.  Crown  Svo,  5s. 

“In  ‘London  Idylls’  W.  J.  Dawson  has  written  a  hook  that  will  b  •  tre,  ,,,  t 
The  proem  mu  Inch  the  author  seeks  to  express  the  indefinable  poetry  of  I  I  !' 
could  only  have  been  written  by  one  very  nearly  attuned  to  the  spirit  yIO  it,’  V 
and  pass. on,  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  world's  greatest  centre  of  romance  o,  ,7  S 
td>lls  themselves  ltitlc  may  be  wr.ttcn  to  convey  any  real  sense  of  their  charm  ” 

nv  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  MAKINC  OP  MANHOOD.  Second  Edi  i 

Fourth  Thoufand.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  ‘  * 

THE  MAKERS  OF  MODERN  ENGLISH 

croprJ;:.",aofck  10  ,he  grea,cr  poe,s  °r  ,h«  ^ 
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REVISED  AND  CORRECTED  UP  TO  1895. 


CHAMBERS’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA: 

H  HHcticmarg  of  ‘Clmversal  IRnowlefcoe. 

TEN  VOLUMES,  Imperial  8vo. 

COMPLETE  SETS  CAN  NOW  BE  HAD. 

Price  £5  in  cloth;  £7  10s.  in  half-morocco. 

The  Work  is  also  being  issued  in  Monthly  Volumes,  price  10s.  each, 
cloth  ;  15s.  half-morocco. 

Volume  II.  ready  2nd  December,  1895. 

CHAMBERS  S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best 
book  of  the  kind  at  present  before  the  public.  Wherever  the 
English  language  is  spoken,  it  is  in  use  as  a  Standard  Authority 
and  Work  of  Reference. 

“  There  is  exhaustiveness  in  the  selection  of  subjects,  enterprise  in 
securing  specialists  as  contributors,  and  accuracy,  clearness,  competency, 
and  conciseness  in  the  treatment  of  the  articles.’’—  Times. 


W.  <Ss  R.  CHAMBERS’S 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  SEASON  7895-96. 

Handsomely  bound.  Fully  Illustrated. 


GEORGE  MANVILLE  FENN. 

ROY  ROYLAND,  or  the  Young  Castellan. 

By  George  Manville  Fenn.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant, 
bevelled  boards.  With  8  Illustrations  by  W.  Boucher.  5s. 

L.  T.  MEADE. 

GIRLS  NEW  AND  OLD.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 

With  8  Illustrations  by  J.  Williamson.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth 
elegant,  bevelled  boards.  5s. 

AUTHOR  OF  "LADDIE.” 

DON.  By  the  Author  of  “  Laddie,"  &c.  With 

8  Illustrations  by  J.  Finnemore.  Large  crown  8vo,  antique  cloth 

glt’ SS'  DAVID  LAWSON  JOHNSTONE. 

THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  THE  COAST.  By 
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CHRONICLE. 

THE  situation  in  Constantinople  does  not  seem  to  have 

■*-  altered  greatly  in  the  past  week.  The  Sultan  is  obsti¬ 
nate  in  essentials,  if  conciliatory  in  manner,  and  as  the 
“  Times’  ”  correspondent  says,  “  the  warp  in  his  intelli¬ 
gence  is  shown  ...  by  his  great  and  growing  confidence 
in  rogues,  and  distrust  of  honest  men.”  He  appears  to 
follow  blindly  the  advice  of  his  palace  favourites.  On  the 
other  hand,  indications  are  not  wanting  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  six  great  Powers  has  very  narrow  and 
definite  limits.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  “Rus¬ 
sia  does  not  entertain  the  slightest  intention  of  interfering 
(by  force)  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey.”  We  are 
not  sorry  to  see  that  Russia  is  disinclined  to  force  matters 
to  a  crisis.  English  fanatics  have  been  talking  about 
the  partition  of  the  Turkish  Empire  ;  but,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  practical  difficulties,  the  interests  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  opposed  to  such  an  undertaking.  As  it  is, 
we  do  an  immense  trade  with  the  Turkish  Empire  ;  but 
were  Turkey  to  be  divided  up  between  Russia,  France, 
and  Austria,  our  trade  would  quickly  die  out  under  the 
burden  of  invidious  protective  tariff's.  It  is  not  to  be 
believed  that  Lord  Salisbury  will  risk  a  European  war  in 
order  to  diminish  British  trade. 

We  have  received  this  week  news  that  we  have  been 
long  expecting.  The  “Times”  told  us  that  endea¬ 
vours  were  being  made  to  induce  the  Greek  residents 
in  Turkey  to  send  addresses  to  the  Sultan,  declaring 
themselves  satisfied  with  his  Majesty’s  paternal  rule,  and 
asserting  that  the  introduction  of  reforms  was  unneces¬ 
sary.  The  Greek  Orthodox  Synod  has  decided  not 
to  entertain  the  suggestion,  we  learn  ;  but  that  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  the  suggestion  was  made.  It 
would  indeed  have  been  strange  if  the  Porte,  engaged 
in  playing  off  Power  against  Power,  had  not  also 
thought  of  playing  off  one  Christian  community  against 
another.  It  was  natural,  too,  to  begin  with  the  Greeks, 
for  the  Orthodox  Greek  population  numbers  some  seven 
millions,  and  in  some  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  is  more 
numerous  than  the  Mussulman,  and  in  all  more 
wealthy.  The  Catholic  subjects  of  the  Porte  number, 
it  is  believed,  some  four  millions,  while  the  Gregorians 
count  about  two  and  three  quarter  millions  of  fol¬ 
lowers.  The  Armenian  Catholics,  however,  do  not 
number  quite  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  the  whole 
Armenian  population  is  ridiculously  small  and  unim¬ 
portant  in  comparison  with  the  Greek.  This  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  Lord  Salisbury  should  do  his  best 
to  render  outrages  on  Armenians  impossible.  But  the 
possible  gain  resulting  from  his  efforts  is  small,  while 
the  possible  disaster  is  too  great  to  be  lightly  incurred. 


Once  again  Mr.  Rhodes  is  to  be  congratulated.  In  his 
first  “deal”  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  he  has  gained 
practically  all  that  he  wanted,  and  vantage  ground 
into  the  bargain.  The  difficulty  with  Khama,  Bathoen, 
and  Sebele  has  been  settled  in  accordance  with  his 
views.  This  is  admitted  by  the  “Times,”  which  for  some 
time  past  has  made  itself  the  organ  of  the  British  South 
Africa  Company.  ‘  ‘  With  the  exception  of  the  extended 
area  allotted  to  the  chiefs  in  the  western  portion 
of  the  Protectorate,”  says  our  chief  daily  paper,  “the 
Company  grants  nothing  under  the  actual  settlement 
that  it  has  not  already  expressed  its  willingness  to 
grant  to  the  chiefs  themselves.”  Of  course  we  are 
told  that  Mr.  Rhodes  is  not  satisfied,  that  “  the 
extension  of  the  reserved  lands  allotted  to  the  chiefs  is 
regarded  as  excessive  by  the  British  South  Africa 
Company.”  Though  this  complaint  appears  in  the 
“Times,”  we  take  leave  to  regard  it  as  grotesque, 
cynically  contemptuous  as  it  is  of  right  and  justice. 
By  the  settlement  the  Chartered  Company  has  obtained 
land  for  its  railway  free  of  cost  ;  it  has  obtained  an 
enormous  piece  of  the  northern  part  of  Khama’s 
country,  to  which  it  had  no  possible  claim  ;  and  above 
all,  it  has  practically  gained  the  mineral  rights  over 
the  whole  vast  territory  of  British  Bechuanaland  plus 
the  territory  of  the  three  chiefs.  And  yet  Mr.  Rhodes 
has  the  impudence  to  complain  that  a  greater  part  of 
their  old  possessions  is  reserved  to  the  chiefs  than  he 
would  have  allotted  to  them  ! 

We  knew  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  have  the 
worst  of  this  first  “deal”  with  Mr.  Rhodes,  for 
his  hands  were  tied  by  the  idiotic  complacency  with 
which  Lord  Ripon  had  given  away  what  did  not 
belong  to  him— the  lands  and  rights  of  friendly 
chiefs.  But  we  had  hoped  that  when  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  free  to  act,  he  would  show  business  astuteness, 
and  not  give  Mr.  Rhodes  any  vantage  ground  for 
the  next  vvrestle.  We  have  be'en  disappointed.  Mr. 

C  hamberlain  had  to  appoint  a  Resident  Commissioner 
to  represent  the  Government  in  the  Bechuanaland  and 
Tati  districts,  and  he  has  chosen  M r.  Newton,  who  has  been 
for  some  time  Colonial  Secretary  to  the  Administration 
of  British  Bechuanaland.  “  The  African  Critic,”  a  well- 
informed  organ,  tells  us  that  “  this  is  the  gentleman  who 
whitewashed  Mr.  Rhodes  and  the  Chartered  Company 
over  the  Fort  Victoria  affair,  vrtiich  led  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  Matabele  war,”  and  that  .  .  .  “  unkind  things  are 
bound  to  be  said  about  the  appointment  by  those  who 
are  aware  of  the  intimate  relations  that  have  always 
existed  between  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Newton, 

C- M.G.  It  looks  as  it  the  stars  in  their  courses  were 
fighting  for  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  yet,  if  gold  in  paying 
quantities  or  diamonds  are  not  discovered  in  Charterland 
within  the  next  few  years,  Mr.  Rhodes  will  have  need  of 
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all  his  ability  to  save  the  South  African  Company  from 
bankruptcy. 

The  question  of  choosing-  a  chairman  of  the  London 
Unionist  Members  to  succeed  Lord  Gleneskis  becoming 
one  of  practical  importance  as  the  Session  draws  nigh. 
What  do  the  London  Members  want?  Do  they  want 
a  chairman  who  will  ask  them  to  dinner  ;  or  a  chairman 
who  will  lead  them  in  debate?  From  the  former  point 
of  view  Sir  Horace  Farquhar  has  been  suggested  ;  from 
the  latter  Mr.  Bartley.  Sir  Horace  Farquhar  is  a 
banking  partner  of  the  Duke  of  Fife,  and  a  friend  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ;  he  has  a  house  in  Grosvenor 
Square,  where  he  entertains  in  ducal  style.  He  is  also 
the  chief  officer  of  the  London  Municipal  Society.  He 
has  therefore,  every  qualification  for  the  chairmanship 
of  the  London  Conservative  Members  except  one  :  he 
is  not  a  Conservative.  But  surely  this  trifling  objection 
can  be  surmounted  by  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Middleton. 
Why  should  not  Sir  Horace  Farquhar’s  politics,  like  the 
sex  of  the  Chevalier  d’Eon,  remain  a  mystery  until  his 
death  ?  We  Tories  have  swallowed  so  much,  that  we 
cannot  be  expected  to  strain  at  Sir  Horace  Farquhar. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  has  told  us  that  he  looks 
forward  to  a  surplus  on  the  Budget,  and  it  is  not  very 
difficult  to  calculate  approximately  what. the  surplus  will 
amount  to,  though  how  it  will  be  used  is  still  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  The  Revenue  Returns  for  the  first  half 
of  the  current  year  show  that  the  receipts  exceeded  those 
of  the  like  period  of  last  year  by  £.3’9l7  >°°°-  The 
augmented  Death-duties,  however,  did  not  come  into 
effective  operation  till  the  second  half  of  ’94-95,  and 
consequently  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  a.  similar 
increase  over  last  year  in  the  last  half  of  this  year. 

If  we  take  the  financial  depression  into  account,  it 
will  perhaps  be  prudent  to  calculate  for  the  last  half  of 
this  year  an  increase  of  a  million  sterling  over  the  last 
half  of  the  previous  year.  This  would  give  us  a  surplus 
for  the  whole  year  of  about  £5,000,000,  to  set  against  the 
Budget  estimate  of  an  increase  of  ^1,478,000.  The 
question  is,  What  will  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  do  with 
this  £2, 500,000?  It  is  supposed  that  he  will  revise  local 
taxation,  and  equalize  the  local  rates  upon  realty  and 
personalty.  But  this  will  not  give  much  relief  to  agri¬ 
culture  ;  urban  property  indeed  will  be  the  chief  gainer. 
After  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  has  helped  the  farmer, 
we  think  he  should  help  the  income-tax  payer  by  taking 
at  least  a  penny  off  his  burden. 

The  School  Board  rate,  the  County  Council  rate,  and 
the  rate  for  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  continue  in 
London  to  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  rates 
now  amount  on  an  average  to  6s.  in  the  £,  or  30  per 
cent  of  the  value,  to  which  it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  in 
certain  towns,  like  Wolverhampton,  the  rates  are  nearly 
1  os.  in  the  £.  The  cost  of  living,  taken  all  round,  is 
higher  in  the  Metropolis  than  in  the  provinces  ;  and 
whatever  the  ratepayers  of  Wolverhampton  may  think, 
Londoners  have  something  better  to  do  with  their 
money  than  to  spend  it  on  educational  faddists,  soft¬ 
hearted  guardians,  or  soft-headed  county  councillors. 
From  this  charge  of  extravagance,  it  is  only  fair  to 
say,  the  vestries  and  district  boards  are,  as  a  rule, 
exempt.  In  most  parishes  the  vestry  rates  proper  have 
not  risen,  but  fallen.  The  proposal  of  the  London 
School  Board  to  spend  another  ^30,000  a  year  on  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  is,  we  consider,  the  last  straw 
that  exhausts  patience. 

The  steady  growth  of  taxation  lends  point  to  Lord 
Salisbury’s  remarks  about  the  desirability  of  imposing.a 
veto  on  a  school-board’s  power  of  raising  rates.  This 
principle  is  familiar  to  our  I  ransatlantic  kinsmen,  and  is 
part  of  the  law  of  several  States  in  the  American  Union. 
In  the  State  of  Missouri,  for  instance,  the  rate  for  school 
purposes  must  not  exceed  -jyths  Per  cent  of  the  valuation 
in  the  school  district,  though  it  may  be  increased  by  a 

majority  vote  of  the  taxpaying  voters  at  a  special  election. 

The  school-rate  is  also  limited  in  Wisconsin,  North 
Carolina,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  South 
Carolina.  With  regard  to  municipal  expenditure  and 
indebtedness  the  laws  of  some  of  the  American  States 
are  well  worth  studying.  In  ten  States  of  the  Union  the 
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rates  of  county  taxation  are  limited  to  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  the  valuation.  With  regard  to  municipal 
debts,  in  the  State  of  New  York  no  municipality  of  cities 
of  over  100,000  population  can  contract  debts  to  an 
amount  exceeding  10  per  cent  of  the  valuation,  and 
twelve  other  States  have  similar,  in  some  cases  more 
stringent,  limitations.  The  amount  of  London’s  local 
debts  is  nearly  equal  to  the  total  annual  valuation. 
Surely  these  facts  might  give  us  pause. 

Lord  George  Hamilton  was  no  doubt  correct  in  say¬ 
ing  at  the  Marylebone  banquet  that  the  victory  of  the 
Moderates  at  the  County  Council  election  in  the  spring 
paved  the  way  for  the  triumph  of  the  Unionists  at  the 
General  Election.  But  whether  the  sweeping  of  London 
by  the  Moderates  was  due  to  the  London  Municipal 
Society  is  not  quite  so  certain.  This  body  supplied 
funds,  candidates,  and  literature  ;  everything,  in  fact, 
except  principles,  which  it  did  not  keep,  and  for  which, 
to  tell  the  truth,  there  was  no  very  brisk  demand.  The 
history  of  the  London  Municipal  Society  is  rather  a 
curious  one.  The  idea  originated  with  the  Hon.  Claude 
Hay,  who  so  nearly  turned  Mr.  James  Stuart  out  of  Hox- 
ton  last  summer.  A  number  of  gentlemen  interested  and 
experienced  in  London  politics,  met  several  times  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Ernest  Beckett,  M.  P. ,  in  Piccadilly,  decided 
to  call  themselves  the  London  Municipal  League,  and 
worked  for  about  a  year  on  the  formulation  of  a 
programme. 

The  Presidency  of  the  League  was  offered  successively 
to  two  Conservative  statesmen  of  the  first  rank,  and  by 
each  in  turn  declined.  The  thing  then  got  round  to  the 
Liberal  Unionist  leaders,  who  were  quite  clever  enough 
to  see  the  value  of  the  idea.  They  adopted  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  slightly  changed  the  name,  and,  ejecting 
the  originators  of  the  scheme,  calmly  ensconced  them¬ 
selves  in  the  nest  which  others  had  built.  We  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  on  the  executive  of  the  London 
Municipal  Society  a  single  gentleman  who  was  connected 
with  the  original  London  League.  The  choice,  of  Lord 
George  Hamilton  as  chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  was  the  only  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there- 
was  a  Tory  party  in  London. 

A  friend  of  the  late  Dr.  Durnford  seeing  him  eating 
a  funo-us  (his  particular  hobby),  warned  him,  laugh¬ 
ingly, &that  some  day  “The  Poisoning  of  the  Bishop- 
of’ Chichester  ”  would  be  a  newspaper  headline.  It  now 
appears  that  this  jesting  prophecy  has  been  verified, 
though  not  in  the  precise  way  intended.  When  the  late 
Bishop  reached  Bale  he  was  seized  by  a  slight  choleraic 
attack,  and  his  daughter  sent  for  a  doctor.  A  very 
young  medical  man  obeyed  the  summons  and  prescribed 
an  opiate.  But  opiates  should  not  be  administered  to 
very  old  any  more  than  to  very  young  people.  The 
Bishop  had  scarcely  taken  the  opiate  when  he  sank  into 
a  comatose  condition,  from  which  he  never  rallied.  His- 
family  are  convinced  that  had  the  young  doctor  known 
his  business  better,  the  Bishop  might  yet  have  been 
alive. 

If  Admiral  Gervais  is  not  incompetent  he  is  assuredly 
unfortunate.  M.  Clemenceau  gives  us  a  full  list  of  the 
accidents  which  have  happened  to  this  officer  from  the 
stranding  of  the  Triomphante  by  CaPta'n,  ^erAv,ais.  m. 
1880  doWn  to  the  disaster,  for  which  he  holds  Admiral 
Gervais  personally  responsible,  at  La  Badine  the  other  da> . 
It  is  a  terrible  list, "for  in  each  case  the  culpability  is  directly 
brought  home.  The  case  of  the  Milan  seems  to  recall 
that  of  our  own  Admiral  Tryon  in  a  far-off  way,  for  her 
commander  had  signalled  danger,  and  Admiral  Gervais 
had  replied  :  “  Obey  orders  ;  I  accept  the  responsibility. 
The  strange  thing  about  the  affair  has  been  the  eviden 
anxiety  at  headquarters  to  shield  the  Admiral.  The  pr  - 
sent  proceedings  were  instituted  with  manifest  reluctance 
and  an  obvious  intention  to  burke  all  real  inquiry.  1  he 
most  probable  explanation  is  that  Getvais  is i  a  com¬ 
mander  of  real  ability  and  that  the  French  authonties, 
recognizing  his  talents,  are  resolved  to  treat  him 
leniently.  They  know  that  it  is  often  the  best  officer 
who  through  zeal  attempts  difficult  things  and  come 
to  grief. 
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On  Wednesday  night  Sir  Charles  Dilke  spoke  in  the 
Rhondda  Valley  for  Mr.  Abrahams,  M.P.  Though  the 
desire  to  strengthen  Mr.  Abrahams  in  his  seat  is  not 
much  to  our  taste,  we  must  admit  that  Sir  Charles 
Dilke’s  speech  was  one  of  the  ablest  political  utter¬ 
ances  it  has  ever  been  our  good  fortune  to  read.  It 
was  reported  in  the  “  Daily  Chronicle  ”  in  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  column,  and  we  are  only  sorry  that  it 
was  not  reported  verbatim.  In  the  “Times,”  for  some 
extraordinary  reason,  it  was  not  reported  at  all,  which 
seems  a  strange  way  of  treating  a  man  to  whom  the 
House  of  Commons  always  listens  with  interest,  and 
whose  influence  in  the  House  is  almost  as  strong  as  it 
ever  was.  First  of  all  Sir  Charles  Dilke  congratulated 
his  hearers  on  the  fact  that  “  Lord  Wolseley  was  to 
be  left  untrammelled  in  his  great  executive  position  ”  ; 
the  attempt  “  by  boards  and  councils  to  tie  up  the  officer 
who  has  been  selected  by  the  Government  as  the  best 
man  to  command  the  army  ”  was  breaking  down  .  .  . 
this  was  a  victory  for  the  school  of  true  reform.”  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  went  on  to  point  out  that  we  had  nothing 
to  gain  but  much  to  lose,  at  any  rate  in  the  way  of 
trade,  by  the  partition  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  He 
ridiculed  the  idea  that  we  should  take  Arabia  and  occupy 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  valleys  ”  ;  he  did  not  see 
how  the  British  Empire  was  ever  to  defend  in  time  of 
war  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valleys,  with  France  at 
Damascus  and  Russia  at  Diarbekr.  '  He  did  not  believe 
that  there  was  any  danger  of  this  partition,  but  when 
it  was  talked  about,  a  word  of  caution  was  necessary.” 

(  _  If  Sir  Charles  Dilke  had  said  nothing  more  than  this, 
nis  speech  would  have  well  deserved  a  word-for-word 
report  in  every  London  daily  ;  but  he  went  on  to  speak 
of  education  and  the  present  position  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  on  these  subjects,  too,  showed  that  resolute 
common  sense  which  is  closely  akin  to  genius  and  in 
practical  affairs  no  bad  substitute  for  it.  He  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  the  coexistence  of  Voluntary 
schools  with  Board  schools,  but  added  that  “as 
voluntary  subscriptions  decreased,  so  would  the  claim  for 
.public  control  increase  till  it  became  irresistible.”  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  looks  upon  it  as  the  duty  of  those  who 
believe  in  Voluntary  schools  “to  subscribe  towards 
their  schools  rather  than  to  tax  for  their  support  those 
who  dislike  their  teaching.”  This  seems  to  us  the  only 
weak  point  in  a  really  memorable  speech.  He  seemed 
for  a  moment  to  forget  that  the  majority  of  English 
fathers  are  Churchmen,  and  that  they  are  taxed  to 
support  Board  schools  whilst  taxing  themselves  to 
support  Voluntary  schools.  But  this  was  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  s  only  lapse,  in  our  opinion,  from  reason  and  perfect 
•common  sense.  Speaking  about  the  future  of  the 
Liberal  party,  he  pointed  out  that  it  was  absurd  to 
attack  the  veto  of  the  Lords  year  after  year,  when  it  was 
very  probable  that  they  would  not  exercise  their  veto 
once  in  the  next  six  years.  The  first  thing  to  do  was 
to  criticize  the  Unionist  programme,  while  keeping 
before  the  country  a  full  counter-programme  of  reforms. 
This  advice  would  seem  to  us  wise  if  we  were  Liberals. 

Judging  by  his  letter  to  the  “Times,”  neither  logic  nor 
political  economy  is  the  strong  point  of  Lord  Pirbright. 
Some  eight  years  ago  Baron  de  Worms,  then  a  member 
of  the  Government,  endeavoured  by  negotiations,  which 
he  conducted  very  ably,  to  induce  foreign  Governments, 
to  give  up  their  bounties  on  sugar.  He  failed,  and  he 
then  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  imposition  of  countervail¬ 
ing  duties  on  bounty-fed  sugar  imported  into  England. 
Phis  Bill  was  dropped  owing  to  the  opposition  it  met 
with.  Now  follow  Lord  Pirbright’s  chain  of  reason¬ 
ing  “  I  failed  to  abolish  bounties  on  foreign  sugar.  I 
also  failed  to  impose  a  countervailing  duty  :  therefore 
Sir  Blundell  Maple  in  proposing  a  bounty  on  wheat  is 
absurd.”  Where  is  the  middle  term  connecting  the 
major  premiss  with  the  conclusion  ?  We  all  agree  that 
bounties  are  bad  in  themselves,  and  if  Baron  de  Worms 
ha.l  succeeded  in  abolishing  them,  his  faults  of  reasoning 
would  not  trouble  us  much.  But  as  Lord  Pirbright 
himself  tell  us,  bounties  have  increased  in  amount  since 
his  failure  to  abolish  them,  and  it  therefore  becomes  an 
open  question  whether  tit-for-tat  is  not  the  best  policy. 
Besides  a  countervailing  duty  is  open  to  the  same 
economic  objection  as  a  bounty — i.e.  “  it  simply  means 


subsidizing  a  particular  industry  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  taxpayer,”  who  has  to  pay  the  duty  in  the  price. 
Lastly,  like  things  cannot  be  compared  with  unlike.  A 
bounty  on  sugar  is  not  similar  to  a  bounty  on  wheat  ; 
we  do  not  grow  sugar,  but  we  do  grow  wheat.  A 
course  of  modern  economics  would  not  do  his  lordship 
any  harm. 

We  do  not  wish  to  discuss  here  the  vast  and  almost 
illimitable  question  of  duties  on  foreign  articles.  We 
would  merely  observe  that  the  question  will  have  to  be 
faced  very  soon.  The  tariff  policy  is  the  one  question 
which  the  American  democracy  think  worth  talking 
about,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  English 
democracy  will  much  longer  be  put  off  with^the 
obscurantist  policy  of  our  statesmen  on  this  subject. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  manner  in  which  Lord 
Salisbury,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  and  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  received  the  deputation  of  hop-growers, 
headed  by  Colonel  Brookfield,  M.P. ,  was  very  unsatis¬ 
factory.  To  begin  with,  a  little  more  courtesy  of 
demeanour  and  of  speech  might  have  been  shown  to  the 
Members  for  Kent  and  Sussex,  two  counties  which  have 
been  very  staunch  to  the  Tory  cause  for  many  genera¬ 
tions.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  have 
dropped  his  sheep-dog  manner  in  dealing  with  knights 
of  the  shire  who  have  supported  him  in  many  a  hard 
fight  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Nor  is  it  any  answer 
to  men  who  are  suffering  now  to  tell  them  their  pre¬ 
decessors  suffered  as  much  twenty-five  years  ago.  We 
have  got  into  an  awkward  habit  in  these  latter  days  of 
expecting  that  our  grievances  shall  be  redressed, 
whatever  our  forefathers  may  have  endured.  This  per¬ 
sistent  shirking  of  a  burning  question  reminds  us  of  the 
well-known  lines  : 

“  He  thought  with  a  smile  upon  England  the  while, 

And  the  trick  that  her  statesmen  had  taught  her, 

Of  saving  herself  from  the  storm  up  above 
By  putting  her  head  under  water.” 

Colonel  Brookfield’s  letter  to  the  “  Times,”  in  which  he 
quotes  a  speech  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  made  in  1892,  is 
certainly  a  damaging  counterblow. 

The  publication  of  the  Franco-Chinese  Boundary  Con¬ 
vention  shows  that  France  has  extorted  from  China 
more  than  three  times  as  much  territory  as  we  had  been 
led  to  believe,  and  that  her  gain  will  include  more  than 
half  of  the  State  of  Kiang  Hung,  which  was  formerly  a 
portion  of  Burmah,  and  which  we  ceded  to  China  under 
the  express  provision  that  China  would  not  dispose  of 
it  without  our  permission.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Lojd 
Salisbury  will  not  only  refuse  to  recognize  this  iniquitous 
arrangement  between  China  and  France,  but  will  at 
once  demand  the  recession  to  us  of  the  province  of 
kiang  Hung.  The  Rangoon  correspondent  of  the 
“  Times”  tells  us  that  Lord  Salisbury  will  exact  a 
“  heavy  retribution  ”  from  China;  it  is  apparent  that 
this  retribution  should  take  the  shape  we  have  indicated. 
But  when  will  Lord  Salisbury  order  the  construction  of 
the  railway  which  will  confirm  our  position  in  Indo- 
China  and  open  up  South-Western  China  to  our  trade? 

The  prosecution  of  Mr.  Jabez  Balfour  lasted  so  long 
and  bristled  with  so  many  technicalities  and  small  details 
beyond  ordinary  comprehension  that  the  general  public 
grew  tired  of  it  and  looked  only  for  the  result.  But 
one  point  in  Mr.  O'Connor’s  defence  struck  us  with 
particular  force.  He  declared  that  there  was  one  thing 
“which  Mr.  Balfour  felt  perhaps  more  keenly  than 
anything  else  in  the  charges  made  against  him.  It  was 
this  :  that  in  his  speech  made  in  1887  he  had  uttered  a 
wilful  and  deliberate  falsehood.”  Mr.  Balfour  has  been 
sentenced  to  fourteen  years  penal  servitude  for  long  con¬ 
tinued  fraud  which  brought  ruin  on  some  four  thousand 
small  investors  ;  through  him  thousands  of  children  have 
been  condemned  to  grow  up  in  poverty  and  ignominy, 
and  scores  of  aged  people  have  been  hurried  to  death  by 
destitution,  while  some  in  the  prime  of  life  have  committed 
suicide,  and  others  have  gone  mad.  All  this  leaves  Mr. 
Balfour  untouched  ;  but  to  charge  him  with  a  wilful  and 
deliberate  falsehood  stirs  his  soul  to  the  depths.  Such 
canting  hypocrisy  would  be  impossible  in  any  other 
country  or  to  men  of  any  other  race.  It  adds  a 
smooth  and  shining  veneer  to  villainy  that  makes  the 
gorge  rise. 
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THE  EUROPEAN  CONCERT. 

THE  prolonged  tension  in  the  Levant  seems  at  last 
to  have  reached  a  point  at  which  something  must 
give  way.  If  such  a  thing  as  an  actual  European  concert 
exists,  the  time  has  arrived  for  a  practical  demonstration 
of  the  fact.  If,  as  it  is  easier  to  suspect,  the  so-called 
agreement  between  the  six  Powers  has  been  a  temporary 
compromise,  designed  to  postpone  an  inevitable  rupture 
until  diplomacy  has  exhausted  its  resources  in  securing 
alliances  and  arranging  territorial  bargains,  the  truth 
cannot  be  concealed  more  than  a  few  days  longer.  We 
are  indeed  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Either  Turkey 
must  bow  to  the  will  of  a  united  Europe  or  Europe  must 
drop  pretences  and  confess  that  it  is  not  united. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  forty  years  ago,  and 
again  twenty  years  ago,  there  was  an  agreement  among 
the  Powersupon  a  policy  of  joint  actionregardingTurkey. 
In  1853,  as  in  1875,  the  ambassadors  maintained  a  most 
cheerful  show  of  unanimity  for  months,  meeting  in  con¬ 
ferences,  combining  in  common  representations  to  the 
Porte,  and  showering  comminatory  round-robins  upon 
the  Sultan.  Yet  this  did  not  prevent  the  Crimean  War, 
or  the  more  recent  Russo-Turkish  conflict.  In  each  case 
a  time  came  when  hostile  and  irreconcilable  interests 
were  disclosed,  and  the  pretence  of  friendly  solici¬ 
tude  for  the  general  good  had  to  be  abandoned.  In 
the  present  instance  it  may  be  admitted  that  there  is 
a  much  stronger  and  more  general  desire  to  preserve  the 
peace  than  was  manifested  in  the  fifties  and  in  the 
seventies.  War  has  become  a  far  more  terrible  affair, 
for  one  thing,  and  the  personal  piques  and  ambitions  of 
Sovereigns  and  their  Ministers  count  for  less  than  they 
did.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state  of  the  “Sick 
Man  ”  is  obviously  much  graver  than  in  former  crises, 
and  the  necessity  of  deciding  how  his  patrimony  shall 
be  divided  has  therefore  become  more  imminent  and 
pressing. 

This  problem  of  partitioning  the  territories  of  the 
Ottoman  Turk  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  has  altered 
a  good  deal  in  form  since  the  Tsar  Nicholas  I.  proposed 
his  famous  bargain  with  England,  but  in  substance  it 
remains  practically  unaltered.  His  idea  was  that  England 
should  take  Egypt  and  Candia,  and  various  other  outlying 
territories  if  she  chose,  as  compensation  for  the  erection 
of  the  several  Danubian  principalities  into  more  or  less 
independent  States  under  Russian  tutelage,  and  for  the 
advance  of  Russia  itself  to  the  Bosphorus.  When  this 
offer  was  declined  he  precipitated  a  war,  which 
proved  fatal  to  himself  and  disastrous  to  his  empire 
At  its  close,  Russia  had  not  only  failed  to  alter 
any  of  the  Turkish  frontiers,  but  found  herself  bound 
by  new  and  onerous  restrictions  in  the  matter  of 
egress  from  the  Black  Sea.  The  son  of  Nicholas 
was  led  into  another  armed  assault  upon  Turkey,  a 
generation  later,  and  he,  too,  fell  far  short  of  realiz- 
fng  the  Pan-Slavist  dream.  He  secured  a  certain 
almost  nominal  extension  of  his  territories  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Bessarabia,  and  nothing  more.  At  the  time,  it  did 
appear  in  the  light  of  a  Russian  gain  that  Roumania  and 
Servia  should  have  acquired  regal  independence,  and 
that  an  autonomous  Bulgaria  should  have  been  created. 
Now  it  is  apparent  that  the  existence  of  these  three 
States  counts  rather  against  than  for  Russia.  The 
powerful  and  efficient  kingdom  of  Roumania  is  openly 
hostile  to  her  ;  Servia  is  a  quantitd  negligeable ,  but  under 
Austria’s  thumb,  and  Bulgaria  has  disappointed  every 
Russian  expectation.  In  the  meantime,  to  complete  the 
picture,  England  is  in  practical  possession  of  Egypt  and 
Cyprus.  Thus  two  parts  of  the  project  which  Nicholas 
formulated  have  become  accomplished  facts.  England 
is  in  occupation  of  the  territories  which  he  offered  her, 
and  the  Balkan  principalities  are  free  from  the  Turkish 
yoke.  But  the  third  part  of  his  plan  remains  what  it 
was,  a  pious  hope.  Russia  is  as  far  from  Constantinople 
as  ever. 

That  the  Russians  should  be  satisfied  with  this  re¬ 
sult  can  hardly  be  expected.  They  have  waged  two 
great  wars,  one  of  them  triumphantly,  to  attain  a  given 
object,  and  the  net  result  is  that  all  the  profits  have 
gone  to  their  enemies,  and  they  themselves  have  nothing 
to  show  for  their  exertions  but  national  debts  and 
soldiers’  graves.  No  matter  how  sincere  may  be  the 
desire  of  their  Foreign  Office  for  peace,  it  is  impossible 


that  a  feeling  of  resentment  should  not  rankle  in  the 
Russian  mind,  and  make  itself  felt  in  Russian  official 
circles.  Moreover,  in  one  important  aspect  a  change 
has  been  wrought  in  the  Eastern  Question  within  the  past- 
few  years.  In  the  days  of  the  Crimea,  Napoleon  III. 
was  our  warm  ally  in  councils  and  on  the  field.  Twenty 
years  later,  when  Russia  was  compelled  to  submit  her 
victorious  San  Stefano  Treaty  to  the  judgment  of 
Europe,  the  French  Republic  was  a  solitary  and  almost 
silent  figure  in  the  European  concert.  Her  own  disasters 
were  too  recent,  and  her  passion  for  revenge  too  vehe¬ 
ment,  to  warrant  her  in  getting  mixed  up  with  matters 
which  did  not  immediately  concern  her.  Now  France, 
from  being  practically  hostile  in  1855  and  sullenly 
hostile  in  1878,  has  moved  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
is  ostentatiously  upon  Russia’s  side  under  any  and  all 
circumstances. 

Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  certainty  that  this  gain, 
to  Russia,  in  the  ever-shifting  balance  of  advantages,, 
has  been  offset  by  losses  in  other  directions.  Austro- 
Hungary  has  fewer  reasons  for  alarm  about  her  own. 
position  than  she  had  twenty  years  ago.  Then  her 
southern  frontiers  were  threatened  by  the  upheaval 
among  the  Balkan  peoples,  and  the  necessities  of  her 
own  situation  forced  her  into  an  anti-Russian  attitude. 
Now  she  is  in  tranquil  possession  of  Bosnia  and  the 
Herzegovina,  and  has  the  solid  rampart  of  Rou¬ 
mania  between  her  and  any  likely  scene  of  commo¬ 
tion.  She  wants  no  more  Slavonic  subjects  at  any 
price,  and  if  territorial  acquisitions  in  the  direction  of 
the  ^Egean  are  to  her  mind,  she  may  have  Russia’s 
consent  for  the  asking.  As  we  pointed  out  last  week,, 
Germany’s  present  policyof  courting  opportunities  of  being 
seen  walking  arm-and-arm  between  France  and  Russia 
renders  the  Triple  Alliance  a  thing  no  longer  to  be 
counted  upon.  It  still  exists,  of  course,  and,  if  need 
arose,  would  reveal  itself  as  perfectly  intact  as  ever. 
But  it  would  have  to  be  a  need  which  was  acutely 
felt  in  Berlin  or  Vienna.  The  necessities  of  England 
would  not  so  surely  stir  the  Triple  Alliance  intoactivity, 
or,  for  that  matter,  move  it  at  all. 

In  fact,  our  historic  method  of  eschewing  alliances* 
and  trusting  to  the  rivalries  of  others  to  furnish  us  with 
temporary  help  whenever  we  happen  to  need  it,  must, 
always  be  subject  to  such  a  possibility  of  embarrass¬ 
ment  as  now  confronts  us.  Some  of  the  quarrels 
on  the  Continent,  which  seemed  to  possess  a  peculiarly 
deep-seated  vitality,  have  suddenly  been  more  or  less 
patched  up,  with  the  result  that  we  find  ourselves 
not  so  happily  placed  as  usual  between  two  hos¬ 
tile  and  embittered  camps.  It  is  well  to  recognize 
this  frankly,  and  to  be  prepared  for  the  revela¬ 
tion  that  the  unanimity  of  the  Powers  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  means  the  combination  of  the  Continent 
against  Great  Britain.  We  have  the  means,  no  doubt, 
of  dissolving  such  a  combination  by  offering  something 
better  still  in  the  way  of  partnership,  but  it  is  well  to 
comprehend  in  advance  that  this  is  probably  what  things 
will  come  to.  No  nation,  not  even  the  most  talented, 
can  go  on  for  ever  getting  something  for  nothing. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  LIBERALS. 

THE  acceptance  by  Mr.  John  Morley  of  the  offer  of  a 
safe  Scotch  seat  is  not  in  itself  an  event  of  any  greaS 
importance,  but  it  comes  with  something  like  a  shock 
when  we  realize  that  the  last  English  Liberal  whose 
name  is  of  the  slightest  moment  outside  the  interested 
circle  of  professional  politicians  has  in  his  turn  abandoned! 
the  hope  of  holding  an  English  seat.  Mr.  Morley  has 
followed  in  the  path  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  driven  from 
Oxford,  Lancashire,  and  Greenwich  ;  of  Sir  William. 
Harcourt,  driven  from  Oxford  and  Derby  ;  of  Mr.  Bryce, 
driven  from  the  Tower  Hamlets ;  of  Sir  George 
Trevelyan,  driven  from  Tynemouth  ;  not  to  speak  of 
half  a  dozen  others  of  the  smaller  fry.  And  when  the 
House  meets  in  February,  the  prominent  men  on  the 
front  bench  will,  without  exception,  represent  great 
centres  of  Englishindustry,  orwealth,  or  population,  whi  e 
on  the  Opposition  bench  they  will,  with  one  exception, 
represent  Scotch  or  Welsh  opinion.  The  exception  is 
Sir  Henry  Fowler,  who,  in  virtue  of  a  party  “  deal,’ 
still  sits  for  Wolverhampton.  We  do  not  grudge  him  the 
honour,  for  he  has  given  evidence  of  real  statesmanship 
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in  trying  positions  ;  but  we  have  little  doubt  that  if  his 
good  friends  who  returned  him  in  1880  as  a  light  of  local 
Methodism  had  any  idea  of  the  stage  of  development  he 
has  attained  on  such  questions  as  (let  us  say)  the  Indian 
Cantonments  regulations,  or  the  growth  of  opium,  they 
would  rise  in  their  outraged  ignorance  and  drive  him 
from  their  midst.  With  this  one  dubious  exception,  the 
leaders  of  what  was  once  a  great  English  party  will, 
during  the  present  Parliament,  speak — this  phrase  is  not 
ours,  but  Mr.  Gladstone’s — with  an  “alien  voice”  ;  their 
opinions  will  come  clothed  in  an  “alien  garb.” 

We  are  not  in  the  least  concerned  just  at  present  with 
the  question  whether  all  this  is  right  or  wrong  ;  whether 
England  is  blind  and  deluded,  while  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  Ireland  sit  aloft  in  a  serener  and  clearer  atmosphere, 
or  whether  the  English  people  are  wise  thus  to  ostracize 
the  prominent  men  on  one  side  of  politics  and  to  close 
the  century  of  Parliamentary  Reform  with  the  ruin 
of  the  party  which  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  century 
has  been  identified  with  and  has  lived  out  the  “Reform” 
cry.  We  are  interested  only  in  recording  the  fact  of  the 
disappearance  as  a  dominant  force  of  the  historical  com¬ 
bination  which  has  played  so  notable  a  part  in  our 
modern  political  development.  The  era  opened  in  1832 
with  a  Reform  majority  of  three  to  one,  returned  by  all 
the  great  political  centres  in  England,  metropolitan  and 
provincial,  mercantile  and  manufacturing ;  it  closes 
with  a  majority  of  three  to  one  for  the  opposite  party, 
returned  by  practically  the  same  constituencies  on  a 
widely  extended  franchise.  The  talk  about  the  swing  of 
the  pendulum  does  not  deceive  even  those  who  try  to 
find  consolation  in  it,  although, characteristically  enough, 
it  was  accepted  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  addressing  the 
assembled  crowds  at  Brighton.  There  will,  of  course, 
be  ups  and  downs  in  the  fortunes  of  parties  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past,  and  some  day,  when  the  man  appears,  an 
“advanced”  party  will  group  itself  round  him.  But 
the  grouping  of  Whigs  and  Radicals,  which  sprang  from 
the  necessities  of  the  Reform  and  Corn-Law  agitations, 
and  which  was  held  together  by  the  wisdom  of  a  series 
of  great  statesmen,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  great  party 
managers,  is,  so  far  as  the  “  predominant  partner”  is  con¬ 
cerned,  at  an  end,  and  Mr.  Morley’s  retreat  across  the 
Border,  following  that  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  to  the 
Welsh  marshes,  is  an  admission  of  it.  Having  preached 
in  vain  through  all  the  years  to  this  stiff-necked  genera¬ 
tion  of  Englishmen,  the  political  apostles  turn  to  a  new 
audience. 

If  in  turning  to  the  Gentiles  Mr.  Morley  or  Sir  William 
Harcourt  had  any  hope  of  forming  a  solid  phalanx  with 
which  they  could  retreat  behind  some  impregnable  line, 
and  wait  till  the  enemy  had  exhausted  himself,  there 
would  still  be  some  hope  for  them.  But  solidity  or  unity 
is  the  last  thing  thought  of.  In  Scotland  they  cannot  get 
further  than  the  holding  of  conferences,  which  nobody 
attends,  about  “  Home  Rule  all  round,”  for  which  nobody 
in  Scotland  or  elsewhere  cares  twopence.  In  Wales  they 
are  disputing  whether  they  are  to  have  Disestablishment 
first  or  Home  Rule,  overlooking  the  fact  that  neither  is 
even  remotely  within  the  sphere  of  practical  politics.  As 
for  Ireland,  she  is  her  own  glorious  self :  words  fail  to 
depict  the  situation  there.  The  practical  point  is  that  on 
the  Education  question,  if  the  Opposition  can  gain 
courage  to  make  a  bold  front  upon  that,  the  bulk  of  the 
Irish  vote  will  be  cast  for  the  Government,  and  not 
against  it.  Even  in  Scotland,  from  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
brought  back  in  1880  a  sweeping  majority  of  eight  to  one, 
his  discouraged  followers  are  now  only  six  seats  ahead 
of  the  advancing  enemy.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  among 
theGentiles  there  is  no  permanent  and  trustworthy  refuge 
to  be  sought.  With  divided  councils  in  the  staff,  and 
discord  in  the  ranks,  the  army  will  not  be  fit  for  active 
service  this  side  the  twentieth  century. 

To  save  trouble  and  foolish  contradictions,  we  may 
say  at  once  that  we  have  no  wish  to  maintain  that  the 
ideas  embodied  in  such  question-begging  words  as 
“  Liberalism  ”  and  “  Progress  ”  arc  extinct,  or  are 
likely  ever  to  be.  Parliamentary  government  has  never 
been  successfully  carried  on  without  parties.  It  tends 
inevitably  to  become  an  anarchy,  tempered  either  by 
terrorism  and  corruption,  as  in  the  smaller  Eastern 
States,  or  by  officialdom,  as  in  F ranee,  or,  finally,  it  is 
mereiy  thinly  disguised  absolutism,  as  in  Germany  and 
in  Austria.  England  must  have  its  two  parties,  and  in 


time,  as  we  have  said,  a  new  grouping  will  become 
manifest.  Is  the  “  advanced  ”  party  of  the  future  to 
follow  the  fraction  which  adheres  to  Lord  Rosebery, 
and  whose  views  on  foreign  and  colonial  questions  are 
enough,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  just  before  the 
General  Election,  to  “  make  their  fathers  get  up  from 
their  graves  and  go  about  howling  ”  ;  or  will  it  group 
itself  round  the  larger  and  more  aggressive  “labour” 
section,  whose  “  proceedings  ”  the  same  authority,  in  a 
later  rescript,  explains,  fill  him  “  with  misgiving,  sorrow, 
and  shame  ”  ?  We  confess  we  do  not  know.  The  difficulty 
about  Lord  Rosebery’s  friends  is  that  there  is  no  real 
difference  on  any  essential  point  between  them  and  the 
followers  of  Lord  Salisbury,  while  the  real  working  men, 
as  apart  from  the  “  professional,”  have  never  shown  any 
clear  tendency  towards  separate  political  grouping.  Of 
course  the  same  might  have  been  said  of  the  German 
workmen  before  Lassalle,  but  we  incline  to  think  that  in 
England  both  the  man  and  the  circumstances  which  give 
the  man  his  opportunity  are  lacking.  The  situation  is 
an  extremely  interesting  one,  and  it  has  its  dangers.  Mr. 
Lowe’s  contention,  in  his  anti-Reform  speeches,  that 
Government  by  one  of  two  “aristocratic  parties”  was 
essential  for  the  safe  working  of  the  parliamentary 
machine,  has  by  no  means  been  disproved  by  what 
has  happened  since.  One  of  those  parties  has  now 
for  all  practical  purposes  disappeared,  and  we  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  watching  how  the  machine  works  with 
half  its  mechanism  paralyzed. 

ELECTRIC  AND  CABLE  TRACTION. 

HE  supersession  of  the  horse  for  tramway  purposes 
is  making  rapid  progress  in  this  country.  The 
other  day  an  overhead  wire-line  was  inaugurated  at 
Bristol,  and  almost  simultaneously  the  Corporation  of 
Leeds  decided  to  discard  horses  altogether  and  to  pro¬ 
vide,  at  a  cost  of  about  ^400,000,  an  electric  service — 
mainly  overhead — on  all  the  lines  of  the  city.  Newcastle 
has  resolved  to  lay  cables  over  one-half  of  its  line,  and 
the  engineer  responsible  for  the  existing  5^  miles  of 
this  system  in  Edinburgh  has  received  instructions 
to  prepare  the  plans  for  another  24  miles.  We  are 
a  highly  conservative  people,  but  these  developments 
show  that  our  corporate  bodies  are  beginning  at  last  to 
waive  their  prejudices  and  to  admit  that,  after  all,  auto¬ 
matic  traction  which  (without  the  obvious  drawbacks  of 
steam)  will  permit  of  an  accelerated  service  at  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  either  steam  or  horse 
must  have  something  very  material  to  recommend  it. 
Now  that  we  have  made  a  fair  start  there  is  hope  that  in  a 
few  years’  time  we  shall  have  made  satisfactory  progress. 
But  at  present  we  compare  very  badly,  not  only  with 
America,  but  with  the  Continent.  Throughout  the 
United  States  there  are  13,588  miles  of  street  railway 
track,  and  of  this  10,363  miles  are  electric.  In  1892 
America  possessed  only  5939  miles  of  electric  track  out 
of  a  total  of  11,634  miles.  Cable  lines  were  only  intro¬ 
duced  in  1873.  At  the  present  day  America  has  about 
730  miles  of  this  kind  of  track,  as  compared  with  594 
miles  in  1892.  Steam  and  horse  traction  are  being  both 
superseded,  the  latter  the  more  rapidly.  There  are  now 
522  miles  of  steam  track,  as  compared  with  642  miles  in 
1892,  and  only  1914  miles  of  horse  track,  as  compared  with 
4460  miles  in  1892.  Among  European  nations  Germany 
stands  first  in  regard  to  its  mileage  of  tramway  served  by 
electricity.  It  possesses  190  miles,  as  against  72  miles 
in  Great  Britain,  60  miles  in  France,  50  miles  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  30  miles  in  Switzerland,  20  miles  in  Belgium, 
5  miles  in  Italy,  and  30  miles  in  the  other  countries.  It  is 
significant  that  with  the  exception  of  half  the  installation 
at  Buda  Pesth,  all  the  Continental  lines  and  nine- tenths 
of  the  American  are  built  on  the  overhead  or  trolley 
principle.  There  are  390  miles  of  electric  track  under 
construction  at  this  moment  in  Europe,  and  of  this  total 
240  miles  are  in  Germany,  60  miles  in  France,  25  miles 
in  Austria-Hungary,  21  miles  in  Great  Britain,  and  18 
miles  in  Italy.  It  is  not  usually  charged  against  us  that 
we  are  behind  our  neighbours,  but  we  have  adduced 
these  figures  to  show  that  in  this  matter  of  improving 
our  street  service  the  charge  may  be  made  with  justice. 

There  are  three  leading  methods  of  applying  electricity 
for  the  haulage  of  street  cars — by  accumulators,  by 
conduits,  and  by  overhead  wires.  A  good  point  about 
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the  first  is  that  it  is  a  self-contained  system,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  involves  no  alteration  to  the  permanent  way, 
provided  the  road  be  a  strong  one.  But  it  is  very  costly 
to  maintain.  The  electric  current  is  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  certain  chemical  reaction,  which  involves  the 
rapid  wear  of  expensive  material.  The  example  of 
Birmingham  ought  to  be  a  powerful  warning  against 
the  adoption  of  accumulators  as  at  present  worked. 
This  is  the  system  which,  other  things  being  equal, 
would  be  most  favourably  regarded  by  tramway  com¬ 
panies  and  other  local  bodies,  but  the  cost  of  mainten¬ 
ance  must  be  greatly  reduced  before  it  can  compete  even 
with  horses.  The  following  figures  from  Birmingham, 
where  horse,  steam,  cable,  and  electric  traction  are 
employed  on  one  company’s  lines,  show  how  the  accu¬ 
mulator  system  worked  out  during  the  twelve  months 
ending  June,  1895,  by  comparison  with  the  other 
methods  : 


Miles  Run. 

Receipts 

per 

Mile  Run. 

Expenses 

per 

Mile  Run. 

Net  Profit 
per 

Mile  Run. 

Steam  . 

Horse  . 

Cable  . 
Electric 

1,273,342 

705,059 

743,80s 

138,925 

Pence. 

15-77 

9-49 

1 1.86 
15.70 

Pence. 

9.II 

8.67 

5-43 

18.43 

Pence. 

6.66 

.82 

6-43 

2.73  (loss) 

It  is  fair  to  state  that  in  1893-4  the  electric  depart¬ 
ment  showed  the  profit  of  2'ogd.  per  mile  run.  In 
1892-3  the  loss  was  ’iyd.  and  in  1891-2  2'i^d.  per 
mile  run  ;  but  in  1890-1  there  was  a  net  profit  of  5‘25d. 
per  mile.  The  Birmingham  Central  Tramways  Com¬ 
pany,  convinced  rather  late  in  the  day  that  the  trolley 
system  is  the  best,  is  now  looking  forward  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  that  system.  The  figures  given  above  show  that 
the  electric  cars  attract  very  heavy  traffic  ;  and  were  the 
installation  of  the  overhead  kind  the  profit  last  year 
would  have  been  something  like  iod.  per  mile. 

The  conduit  system  is  not  very  costly  to  maintain, 
but  it  necessitates  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  in  the 
original  construction.  The  Blackpool  electric  tramway 
is  worked  on  this  principle.  A  familiar  Continental 
example  is  found  at  Buda  Pesth,  and  in  Leeds  a  small 
portion  of  the  line  is  to  be  provided  with  conduits,  the 
city  engineer  estimating — very  much  under-estimating, 
we  are  afraid — that  a  penny,  or  a  little  over,  per  car  mile 
will  represent  the  excess  of  cost  over  that  of  the  over¬ 
head  wires,  which  are  to  be  adopted  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  line.  A  good  English  example  of  the  most 
favoured  electric  system — that  of  overhead  wires — is 
found  on  the  South  Staffordshire  street  railway,  which 
serves  about  300,000  people  in  the  district  of  Walsall, 
Wednesbury,  and  Darlaston.  On  this  line  the  number 
of  poles  and  wires  has  been  greatly  reduced,  thus 
removing,  in  great  part,  the  strongest  objection  to  the 
system.  For  the  rest,  the  overhead  principle  is  well 
adapted  for  street  service  ;  and  one  feature  about  the 
steel  poles  is  that  on  broad  and  straight  roads  they  can 
be  utilized  for  electric  lighting  as  well  as  for  supporting 
the  tramway  conductors.  The  original  outlay  is  smaller 
than  that  of  either  conduits  or  cables,  and  the  average 
cost  per  car-mile  compares  very  favourably  with  that  of 
the  latter.  Averyfewfigureswill  serve  to  showhow cables 
and  trolleys  stand  in  relation  to  horses  and  steam-engines 
for  the  same  work.  On  the  South  Staffordshire  electric 
cars  the  cost  per  mile  is  4.o6d.  ;  on  the  Liverpool  Over¬ 
head  Railway  it  is  4.073d.  ;  at  Blackpool,  5*34d. ;  and 
on  the  City  and  South  London  line,  6.god.  On  a  big 
American  electric  street  railway,  working  150  miles  of 
track,  the  total  expenses  per  car  mile  do  not  exceed 
3.473d.,  in  spite  of  high  prices  of  both  labour  and 
material.  On  the  Birmingham  cable  line  the  cost  per 
mile  is  4.22d.,  and  in  Edinburgh  4.53d.  Place  these 
figures  besides  those  of  horse  and  steam  cars.  In  Aber¬ 
deen  the  expenses  per  mile  are8.88d.  ;  in  Belfast,  8.6gd.  ; 
in  Croydon,  9.  igd.  ;  in  Dublin  (United  Tramways), 
10.015c!. ;  in  the  Isleof  Man, 7.73d. ;  in  Liverpool, 8.673d., 
in  Nottingham,  9. 233d.  These  are  a  few  typical  instances 
of  the  cost  of  horses  ;  the  following  are  results  of  a  steam 
service  :  Accrington,  9.god.  ;  Birmingham  (and  Mid¬ 
land),  i3.5od.  ;  Burnley,  io.64d.  ;  Dudley  and  Stour¬ 
bridge,  i4-o6d.  ;  North  Staffordshire,  9.703d.  ;  and 
Rossendale  Valley,  7.o2d.  per  car-mile. 


Oil  and  gas  have  both  been  exploited  in  the  service  of 
street  railways.  New  York  can  show  examples  of  the 
former,  and  Germany  has  two  types  of  the  latter  in  daily 
use.  But  whatever  the  future  possibilities  of  these  two 
forces,  the  contest  just  now  is  between  cables  and 
trolleys.  After  a  lengthy  consideration,  Leeds  decided 
that  the  latter  possessed  the  balance  of  advantages,  while 
Edinburgh  has  chosen  the  former  for  its  whole  line  after 
seven  years’  experience  of  its  working  on  the  Trinity 
and  Stockbridge  routes.  There  was,  a  few  years  ago, 
much  bitter  contention  between  the  advocates  of  the 
two  systems.  This  has  now  to  a  large  extent  disappeared, 
and  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  that  each  has  its  special 
and  peculiar  advantages.  Where  gradients  are  long  and 
steep,  or  where  there  is  a  great  traffic  united  to  con¬ 
ditions  sufficiently  favourable  to  induce  a  large  invest¬ 
ment  upon  ordinary  commercial  terms,  cables  are  the 
better  of  the  two.  For  suburban  traffic,  or  on  roads 
where  curves  and  branches  abound,  or  where  the  cost  of 
roadbed  must  be  kept  within  moderate  bounds,  electric 
traction  finds  a  sphereof  usefulness  in  which  cables  cannot 
compete.  For  cables  it  has  to  be  said  that  they  admit  of 
greater  economy  of  working  :  that  no  poles  or  overhead 
wires  are  needed  ;  that  there  is  less  wear  of  metals 
owing  to  the  load  being  a  rolling  instead  of  a  grinding 
one  ;  that  there  is  no  buzzing  of  motors  and  no  rattle  of 
gearing  ;  that  there  is  no  sparking  of  the  trolley  or  the 
car  wheels  to  frighten  horses,  and  that  a  large  number 
of  extra  cars  can  be  put  on  a  route  to  meet  an  emergency 
at  a  very  slight  increase  of  cost.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  electric  traction,  the  whole  of  the  power  generated 
is  utilized  ;  the  speed  may  be  regulated  and  varied  ; 
there  is  no  central  slot  to  catch  horses’  hoofs,  and  only 
two  rails  instead  of  three  for  wheels  to  “  skid  ”  against ; 
and  no  complete  suspension  of  the  service  is  necessary  in 
the  event  of  a  breakage  in  the  wire,  whereas  a  broken 
or  blocked  cable  stops  the  whole  route  both  up  and  down. 
But  whatever  the  faults  inseparable  from  the  one  or  the 
other  system,  they  are  fewer  and  less  serious  than  the 
faults  attaching  to  horse  and  steam  traction,  and  their 
merits— greater  expedition  and  greater  economy — are 
so  conspicuous  that  they  must  speedily  come  to  be  gener¬ 
ally  recognized. 

A  REMINISCENCE  OF  CARLYLE. 

HAPPENING  to  mention  to  the  editor  of  this  journal 
that  I  once  had  a  rather  interesting  interview  with 
Carlyle,  and  that  I  had  jotted  down  a  few  notes  of  the 
Sage’s  conversation  just  after  I  left  him,  I  was  asked  if  I 
had  any  objection  to  the  publication  of  the  said  notes. 
I  replied  :  “  None  at  all.”  “  Very  well,”  said  the  editor, 
“  write  them  out,  with  just  enough  introductory  and 
explanatory  matter  as  shall  make  them  intelligible,  and 
let  me  print  them.”  This,  accordingly,  I  have  done,  and 
here  they  are. 

It  must  have  been  in  the  autumn  of  1873  or  1874,  I 
have  made  no  note  of  the  date,  that  it  came  into  my 
head  as  I  sate  in  my  chambers  in  the  Temple,  that  I 
should  very  much  like  to  have  an  interview  with  Carlyle. 
The  Carlyle  fever  was  then  epidemic,  and  I  had  it  in  its 
acutest  phase.  Such  a  concession  to  conventionality  as 
a  letter  of  introduction  seemed  to  me  not  only  super¬ 
fluous  but  revolting.  So  I  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
letter  which  ran  something  like  this,  I  forget  the  exact 
words  :  “  Master,  the  writer  of  this  letter  is  a  young  man 
beginning  life,  and  wishing  to  make  that  life  more 
memorable  to  himself  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  he 
reverently  and  earnestly  prays  you  to  grant  him  an  inter¬ 
view,  if  only  for  a  few  minutes.  After  he  has  delivered 
this  letter  he  will  call  again  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  see 
if  then,  or  at  any  other  time,  you  will  grant  his  request.” 
Off  I  went  to  Cheyne  Row,  learned  that  the  Sage  was 
at  home,  delivered  the  letter,  and  called  again  in  quarter 
of  an  hour.  “  Mr.  Carlyle  will  see  you,  sir,”  said  the 
servant.  I  was  then  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the 
great  man.  As  I  entered  he,  slowly  and  as  it  seemed 
painfully,  rose,  a  tall  gaunt  figure  clad  in  a  long  drab 
dressing-gown  looking  garment  which  came  down  to  his 
ankles.  He  seemed  a  little  embarrassed  from  sheer 
physical  nervousness,  and  had  the  air  of  a  man  who  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  discharge  civilly,  and  if  possible 
cheerfully,  an  unwelcome  social  duty.  “  So  you  have 
come  to  see  me.  What  can  I  do  for  you?  Sit  down.”  And 
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he  courteously  but  somewhat  impatiently  motioned  me 
to  a  sofa,  and  re-seated  himself  in  his  chair.  Then 
turning  towards  the  table  near  him,  he  glanced  at  my 
letter,  and  noticing,  I  suppose,  that  it  was  dated  from  the 
Temple,  he  said  :  “So  you’re  a  young  lawyer,  are  you  ? 
Well,  there’s  good  work  to  be  done  in  the  law.”  And 
then  he  began  to  ask  wThat  were  the  text-books  in  vogue 
and  who  were  the  great  law-lecturers.  I  was  obliged 
to  explain  that  I  was  not  a  lawyer.  “Then,”  said  he, 
with  a  keen  and  searching  look  which  contrasted  strongly 
with  his  previous  polite  but  ill-disguised  indifference, 
“if  you  are  not  a  lawyer,  what  are  you  doing  in  the 
Temple?”  Plainly  there  was  something  wrong  here, 
something  not  quite  straightforward.  I  explained  to  him 
that  people  other  than  lawyers  lived  in  the  Temple,  and 
that  my  chief  work  was  journalism.  In  journalism  he  said 
he  did  not  much  believe,  but  hoped  that  I  was  making  it 
a  makeshift,  adding  that  young  men  must  take  to  any¬ 
thing  till  they  found  out  what  they  were  fit  for.  “  Ah  !  ” 
he  continued,  “  when  I  was  your  age  I  could  get  nothing 
to  do,  though  I  was  willing  to  hew  wood  and  draw  water. 
I  was  just  dammed  up,  and  ready  to  kill  myself.”  It  was 
at  this  time,  he  said,  that  he  came  across  Goethe,  mean¬ 
ing,  of  course,  his  works.  “  He  was  just  my  saviour.” 
The  conversation  then  got  on  to  modern  science,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  observed,  with  bitter  emphasis  : 
“  Darwin  says  that  man  originated  from  protoplasm  and 
frog  sperm,  but  I  prefer  old  David’s  opinion,  which  is 
better  science  and  nearer  the  truth  :  Thou  hast  made  him 
a  little  lower  than  the  angels.”  He  spoke  very  bitterly 
about  writing  for  money,  and  of  “popular  and  what 
they  call  successful  authors  ”  ;  said  that  he  had  recently 
“  taken  up  a  book  by  a  creature  who  called  herself  Ouida 
[and  how  he  did  roll  out  the  first  syllable  Ovvi-daJ,  but 
who,  judging  from  her  writing,  might  be  better  described 
by  a  monosyllable  not  mentionable  in  polite  society.  A 
woman  slobbering  about  men’s  chests  ! — damnable, 
hateful,  abominable.  However,  there  was  one  con¬ 
solation,  that  any  decent  person  would  feel  after  read¬ 
ing  a  page  or  two  of  such  stuff,  that  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  just  stop  your  nose  and  run  for  it.” 

Of  George  Eliot  he  did  not  think  much  ;  said  that  in 
his  opinion  the  best  thing  she  ever  wrote  was  her  article 
on  Young  in  the  “  Westminster  Review.”  In  a  friend’s 
house  he  had  recently  “come  across  a  thing  of  hers  called 
Middlematch,  or  some  such  name,  and  turned  over  the 
pages,  but  found  it  neither  amusing  nor  instructive,  but 
just  dull.”  She  was  a  good  woman  till  she  came  up  to 
London,  and  got  in  with  Antichrist  Chapman  and  his 
set,  and  found  that  polygamy  wouldn’t  do  in  this 
country.  This  he  said  with  a  sneer  and  a  chuckle.  He 
did  not  much  believe  in  fiction,  either  in  Scott  or 
Dickens,  or  any  of ’em.  “Don  Quixote”  and  “  Wilhelm 
Meister  ”  were  a  very  different  matter.  And  in  answ’er 
to  some  question  I  asked  him,  he  began  to  talk  about 
“  Wilhelm  Meister.”  Its  purpose  was  to  show  the  world 
operating  in  action  on  the  formation  of  an  artist.  It 
was  not  altogether  allegorical.  There  was  nothing 
symbolic  in  Mignon — “she  is  just  a  charming  figure” 
— “  at  least,”  and  this  he  said  with  a  deep  sigh,  “  she 
always  was  to  me.”  At  that  time  Messrs.  Rossetti  and 
Swinburne  and  their  school  were  greatly  in  vogue,  and 
I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  that  school.  He  looked 
wearily  up  from  the  fire  on  which  his  eyes  had  been 
resting,  and  said,  slowly  and  emphatically:  “It’s 
a  very  curious  growth.”  And  said  no  more.  Then  in 
some  way  or  other  we  got  on  to  the  German  drama, 
and  he  talked  a  good  deal  about  it  ;  in  fact,  he  took 
the  trouble  to  give  me  a  sketch  of  its  history,  and  I 
remember  being  very  impatient  because  I  wanted  to 
get  from  him  what  I  could  not  get  elsewhere.  He 
went  on  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with 
quite  commonplace  details,  as  though  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  him  to  talk.  All  this  time  he  sat  with  his 
face  turned  half  towards  me  and  half  towards  the  fire 
— the  predominating  expression  both  when  he  had  been 
speaking  and  when  he  was  silent  was  unutterable  weari¬ 
ness  and  misery — deep  lines  cut  into  his  down-dragging 
forehead  and  ploughed  his  somewhat  feminine  face, 
which,  dejected  as  it  was,  was  neither  wan  nor  haggard, 
but  had  a  ruddy  glow  of  health  upon  it.  No  words 
could  describe  the  abject  wretchedness,  the  dreary  hope¬ 
less  melancholy  expressed  in  his  eyes,  as  dull,  filmed,  and 
rheumy  they  dragged  themselves  from  the  fire  towards 


me  and  from  me  back  again  to  the  fire.  Yet  were  the 
features  neither  set  nor  lifeless,  but  mobile  and  plastic, 
sensitively  responsive  to  emotion  and  thought,  for  they 
accentuated  every  word,  every  earnest  word  he  said. 
Excitement  transformed  him,  as  I  was  soon  to  sec. 
After  the  German  theatre,  I  see  from  my  notes  that  we 
got  on  to  Strauss.  And  now  he  became  animated. 
“That  man,”  he  thundered  out,  “has  called  Jesus 
Christ  ‘  a  world-historical  humbug  ’—mark  you,”  and  he 
rolled  it  out  in  his  strong  Scotch  accent,  a  wor-r-r-l-d 
historical  hum — this  in  a  high  shrill  key — bug,  coming 
down  on  the  word  with  a  crash.  Then  in  some  connec¬ 
tion  which  I  forget,  he  told  a  story  about  the  clever  way 
in  which  some  German  duke  got  to  the  bottom  of 
anarchy.  Some  man  had  set  himself  up  as  “  the  high 
priest  of  anarchy.”  But  the  duke  saw  that  all  that  the 
fellow  wanted  was  not  disciples  but  victuals.  So  he 
assigned  a  couple  of  rooms  to  him  in  the  ducal  castle, 
and  gave  him  food  and  drink,  and  “just  bottled  up  the 
high  priest  of  anarchy,”  and  astonished  fools  heard  no 
more  of  him. 

Up  to  this  point  I  had  only  seen  the  genial  side  of  him 
by  glimpses.  But  now  I  was  to  see  what  it  rejoiced  me  to 
see,  that  Carlyle  must  have  had  his  full  share  of  enjoyment 
in  life.  The  high  priest  of  anarchy  story  set  him  off  in 
an  explosion  of  laughter,  and  then  he  began  to  relate 
some  incident  in  a  farce  acted  at  the  Duke  of  Weimar’s  ; 
something  about  a  sausage  being  tied  to  a  bell-rope,  and 
the  cat  ringing  the  bell.  But  he  laughed  so  iminodei- 
ately  peal  after  peal,  the  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks, 
and  he  nearly  falling  off  his  chair  as  he  rocked  in  con¬ 
vulsions,  that  I  could  not  catch  a  word  of  what  he  said. 

I  could  not  have  conceived  it  possible  that  a  man  could 
become  so  changed  :  it  was  not  simply  a  laugh  all  over, 
but  it  simply  transformed  him.  He  looked  for  all  the 
world  like  a  jovial  gap-toothed  old  Satyr — irresistibly 
comical.  And  this  was  his  mood  for  the  next  half  hour. 
Gradually  he  sobered  down,  and  soon  relapsed  into  his 
former  mood.  But  I  had  seen  enough  to  see  with  joy 
that  Providence  had  for  him,  as  for  most  of  mortal  men, 
not  dealt  only  from  the  one  casket. 

Not  long  after  I  saw  him  on  another  side,  and  as  his 
humour  had  first  revealed  itself  by  Hashes  before  the 
great  explosion  came,  so  was  it  to  be  with  his  less  genial 
characteristics.  Led  off  by  some  remark  of  mine,  I 
quite  forget  what,  he  began  to  dilate  with  savage  em¬ 
phasis  and  fury  on  the  age  in  general  and  on  politics, 
in  particular.  “A  miserable,  chaotic,  damnable  mass 
of  lies  and  rubbish  which  will  swallow  up  everything,. 
unlessitpleaseGod  to  raise  up|some  greatspirit” — “grate 
sperrit”  he  pronounced  it.  Then,  gathering  in  fury,  he 
went  on  precisely  in  the  style  of  the  “  Latter  Day  Pam¬ 
phlets,”  craning  his  neck  forward  from  the  chair  in  which 
he  sat  towards  me  on  the  sofa,  as  though  1,  poor  I,  was 
the  incarnation  of  wrhat  he  was  denouncing  ;  his  eyes 
literally,  like  Chapman’s  boar,  “swimming  in  fire,”  the 
film  and  rheum  gone,  purged — blazed  away — in  thin 
effluence  of  soul.  Then  I  could  understand  all  that  Leigh 
Hunt  meant  when  he  said  that  he  had  “  never  seen  such 
eyes  in  a  human  head  as  Thomas  Carlyle’s.”  Ridiculous 
as  it  may  seem,  the  magnetic  or  demonic  power  of  the 
man  was  such  that  I  actually  found  myself  uncon¬ 
sciously  cowering  back  in  the  corner  of  the  head  of  the 
sofa.  Conscious  that  I  had  long  exceeded  the  few 
minutes  for  which  I  had  petitioned,  I  had  several  times 
risen  to  go,  each  time,  in  fact,  that  there  had  been  any 
protracted  pause  in  the  conversation.  So,  after  this 
storm  had  passed,  I  again  rose.  But  then  he  began  to 
direct  his  conversation  to  my  personal  interests.  He 
asked  me  if  I  read  German,  and  on  my  telling  him  my 
studies  had  chiefly  been  in  the  Classics,  which  I  had 
found  sulficient,  he  said:  “  Oh,  you  must  set  to  German 
at  once  ;  the  Germans  will  do  more  for  you  at  this  time 
of  day  than  any.  You  must  admit  Lessing  and  Goethe 
and  Schiller  into  the  gallery  of  your  gods.  Take  rm 
advice,  go  at  German  at  once.”  Among  other  things,  V 
asked  him  whether  the  instinct  of  ambition,  if  strong,  and 
not  merely  flighty  and  emotional,  implied  the  powder  of 
realizing  it.  He  looked  thoughtful,  and  did  not  reply  at 
once.  Then  he  said:  “You  know'  what  Goethe  says 
— our  wishes  are  often  presentiments  of  our  capabili¬ 
ties.  I  don’t  think  we  can  say  further  than  that.” 
He  added  :  “  Stick  to  some  definite  purpose,  good  or 
bad — a  man  without  a  purpose  is  scon  down  at  zero  ; 
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better  to  have  a  bad  purpose  than  none.  Aye,  do 
something,  and  whatever  your  hand  finds  to  do,  do  it 
with  your  might,  and  prepare  against  the  day  when 
you’ll  have  to  throw  down  your  tools  and  go.”  I 
had  now  been  with  him  some  four  hours,  and  rose  to 
take  my  leave.  He  shook  hands  with  me,  and  holding 
my  hand  looked  into  my  face  very  kindly,  and 
said:  "Well,  what  can  I  say  to  you  at  parting?” 
What  I  should  like  to  have  said  was:  "Say  to  me 
that  I  may  come  and  see  you  again.”  But  somehow  I 
had  not  the  courage  to  say  it,  though  in  hesitation  I 
paused.  "  Well,”  he  struck  in,  "  perge,  perge,”  and 
accompanied  me  to  the  door ;  and  with  the  courtesy 
which  wasoneof  his  most  striking  characteristics, was  evi¬ 
dently  intending  to  see  me  downstairs  to  the  street  door, 
though  it  was  plainly  an  effort  to  him,  as  his  stiff  and 
rather  tottering  gait  showed.  So  I  begged  him  not  to 
do  so.  "Can  you  find  your  way  to  the  door?”  he 
said.  "  Well,  perge,”  and  as  I  went  downstairs  I  heard 
him  again  mutter  in  a  weary,  half-indifferent,  half-kindly 
way:  "Perge,  perge.”  And  so  ended  my  interview  with 
Thomas  Carlyle.  J.  C.  C. 

THE  KURDS. 

WHILE  recent  events  have  thrown  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  light  upon  the  Turks  and  Armenians,  the 
other  players  in  the  drama  of  the  Nearer  East  have  been 
left  behind  the  scenes,  invisible  to  the  audience.  And 
yet  not  a  little  of  the  whole  situation  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  agency  of  the  Kurds,  that  strange  warlike 
race  of  people  who  inhabit  the  mountains  and  plateaux 
of  Asia  Minor  and  the  westernmost  part  of  Persia. 
As  to  the  history  of  the  Kurds  but  very  little  is  known, 
and  it  is  still  to-day  a  point  in  dispute  as  to  whether  they 
are  of  Iranian  or  Turanian  descent.  Some  authorities 
state  them  to  be  the  remnants  of  the  Medes,  some,  of 
the  Parthians,  but  a  more  probable  theory  seems  to  be 
that  they  are  sprung  from  the  Gardu  or  Kurdu  of  Hittite 
times,  and  only  became  Aryanized  as  that  great  move¬ 
ment  swept  over  their  country.  Forming  a  complex 
system  of  tribes,  perpetually  at  war  with  each  other,  it 
is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  race  has  never  formed 
a  kingdom  of  its  own,  and  still  less  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  the  geographical  features  of  their  country  are 
considered,  that  they  have  never  been  practically  con¬ 
quered  by  any  other  race  or  Power.  It  is  true  that 
to-day  the  Turks  claim  to  govern  the  larger  portion  of 
Kurdistan,  and  the  Persians  the  remainder  ;  but  what 
government  is  to  be  found  amongst  them,  either  under 
Sultan  or  Shah,  is  little  more  than  nominal.  But  be  the 
origin  of  the  Kurds  what  it  may,  there  can  be  no  reason¬ 
able  doubt  but  that  they  are  the  Carduchi  of  Xenophon’s 
"  Anabasis,”  through  whose  country  the  Ten  Thousand 
made  their  wonderful  retreat. 

In  order  to  see  the  Kurd  to-day  in  anything  resembling 
his  original  character,  the  traveller  must  seek  the  seldom- 
visited  ranges  that  form  a  natural  frontier  between 
Persia  and  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  that  extend  from  near 
Mount  Ararat  to  about  the  latitude  of  Baghdad.  And 
here  the  baneful  influence  of  Turk  and  Persian  is  happily 
absent,  and  the  Kurd  still  enjoys  the  wild  freedom  of  his 
mountain  life.  Nor  will  the  traveller  have  cause  to 
regret  his  choice,  for  amongst  a  people  held  in  check  by 
no  legal  codes  or  fear  of  armed  force,  a  hospitality  and 
kindness  almost  unparalleled  amongst  the  Oriental  races 
of  the  world  will  be  met  with.  The  community  of  each 
little  village  will  put  itself  about  to  supply  what  is  best 
of  their  shelter,  their  food,  and  often  their  amusements, 
to  entertain  the  stranger  guest,  though  as  often  as  not 
they  have  never  seen  a  European  belore.  The  mosque 
is  carpeted,  supper  brought  in  on  large  trays — bowls  of 
milk,  a  fowl  perhaps,  bread,  and  fresh  butter  and  cream 
— the  villagers  will  vie  with  one  another  in  who  shall  wait 
on  the  traveller,  and  they  will  accept  no  money  in  return. 
And  here  the  Kurdish  character  has  retained  its  pristine 
excellence,  and  the  Kurd  remains  a  Kurd,  and  not  a 
fanatic  aping  the  depravity  of  Persian  or  the  cruelty  of 
the  Turkish  soldier.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  found  to  be 
a  moral,  joyous  fellow,  revelling  in  his  free  life  in  the 
mountains,  kind  and  affectionate  to  his  wife  and  children 
-  for  monogamy  is  almost  universal — hospitable  to  the 
stranger,  honest,  and  happy.  But  like  so  many  of  these 
more  remote  Oriental  peoples,  they  are  easily  led  astray, 


and  once  removed  from  their  own  tribal  code  of  morals 
and  laws,  once  shown  a  new  and  lower  life,  they  become 
debased,  and,  while  annexing  all  that  is  bad  in  the 
character  of  their  neighbours,  they  forget  all  that  is  good 
in  themselves.  And  so  it  is  that  in  Turkey  and  Persia 
the  Kurd,  where  he  has  fallen  under  the  immoral 
influence  of  the  races  who  are  supposed  to  govern 
him,  bears  but  a  faint  resemblance  to  his  tradi¬ 
tional  self,  and  has  imbibed  the  cupidity,  the  lust, 
and  the  cruelty  of  those  who  have  instructed  him  in 
order  to  make  him  a  fanatical  agent  in  the  carrying 
out  of  their  political  ends  and  aims.  The  type 
alters,  and  instead  of  the  mountain  Kurd,  gaudy  as  a 
butterfly  in  his  coloured  raiment,  singing  as  he  leaps 
from  rock  to  rock,  rifle  in  hand,  we  find  a  sallow  type  of 
fanatic,  whose  face  and  figure  tell  of  his  initiation  to  the 
vices  and  corruptness  of  his  masters,  who,  in  place  of 
the  manly  intertribal  warfare  of  his  ancestors,  is  ready 
to  follow  the  Turkish  troops  to  the  destruction  and 
massacre  of  fellow-men.  A  word  or  two  must  be  said  as 
to  how  the  Kurd  became  so  active  an  agent  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  the  East.  From  time  immemorial  the 
Armenians  of  the  valleys  have  owed  a  certain  allegiance 
to  the  Kurds,  who  in  return  for  a  small  annual  tribute 
have  protected  the  Christian  villages  from  incursions 
and  robberies  on  the  parts  of  other  Kurdish  tribes. 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  found  scattered  over  the 
Oriental  world,  and  corresponds  exactly  to  the  state  of 
the  Jews  and  even  Moslem  tribes  amongst  the  Berbers 
of  Southern  Morocco.  Had  this  state  of  affairs  been 
allowed  to  continue  but  little  ill  would  have  resulted  ; 
but  the  Armenians,  led  by  false  hopes  of  aid  from 
without,  refused  to  pay  the  tribute  to  the  Kurds  and 
their  taxes  to  the  Turks,  and  the  former  at  once  with¬ 
drew  their  protection,  whereupon  they  fell  an  easy — 
and,  by  their  code,  lawful — prey  to  other  Kurdish  tribes, 
who  descended  to  levy  by  force  the  tribute  they  had 
refused  to  pay  willingly.  A  few  sheep  and  fowls  were 
driven  off.  The  Armenians,  confident — for  had  not 
their  agitators  and  pastors  told  them  so? — that  assist¬ 
ance  was  at  hand,  resisted  ;  half-a-dozen  Kurds  were 
shot  and  the  "  vendetta  ”  commenced.  Affairs  became 
serious  ;  the  Turks  interfered,  and  the  massacres  took 
place.  Had  the  Armenians  been  content  to  continue  in 
safety  by  paying  their  small  tribute  of  kind  to  the  pro¬ 
tecting  Kurds,  no  massacres  would  ever  have  taken 
place  ;  but  so  assured  and  sure  were  the  peasants  that  a 
time  was  coming  when  an  Armenian  prince  would  reign 
over  them,  and  when  they  could  turn  the  tables  upon 
Turk  and  Kurd,  that  they  refused  the  tribute.  The 
Kurds  withdrew  their  protection  and  the  horrors  ensued. 
But  there  yet  remain  large  numbers  of  Kurds  upon  the 
frontier  of  Persia  and  Turkey  in  Asia,  living  at  peace 
amongst  themselves — for  no  Persian,  Turk,  or  Armenian 
is  found  there — and  exhibiting  to-day  to  any  who  may 
seek  to  visit  these  regions,  a  typical  race  of  Oriental 
people,  whom  to  know  is  to  admire. 

Walter  B.  Harris. 

A  VISIT  TO  DUMAS  FILS. 

THE  papers  tell  me  that  Dumas  is  dead.  Only  two 
months  ago,  when  I  walked  out  from  Dieppe, 
where  I  was  staying,  to  that  villa  at  Puys,  near  Lord 
Salisbury’s,  in  which  Dumas  p£re  had  died,  I  should 
have  refused  to  believe  that  the  vigorous  old  man  who 
received  me  so  graciously  had  not  many  years  still  before 
him.  He  had  just  been  reading  his  new  play  to  Claretie  ; 
for  the  moment  it  was  a  great  secret,  and  not  a  word 
was  to  be  breathed  in  Dieppe  about  the  visit  from  the 
Comedie  Frangaise.  He  was  very  pleased  about  it,  and 
his  face  beamed  as  he  came  into  the  room.  I  saw  a 
short,  thick-set,  slightly  corpulent  old  man,  young  for 
his  years,  with  very  crisp  white  hair,  and,  coming  oddly 
into  the  distinction  of  a  singularly  distinguished  face,  the 
trace  of  the  negro,  almost  as  marked  as  it  had  been 
latterly  in  his  father.  His  eyes  were  firm  and  level,  still 
clear,  and  his  voice,  a  little  husky,  was  deep  and  powerful. 
He  talked  easily,  fluently,  confidently,  on  any  subject, 
not  seeming  to  care  particularly  what  his  audience 
(there  were  three  of  us)  thought  of  what  he  had  to  say ; 
he  talked  like  one  accustomed  to  be  listened  to,  but 
without  the  slightest  affectation,  the  slightest  effort. 
Our  homage,  which  was  sincere,  he  received  simply,  as 
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his  due  ;  our  homage  to  his  father,  which  on  my  part 
was  certainly  more  deeply  felt,  seemed  to  please  him 
more  intimately.  He  took  us  into  his  study,  and 
showed  us  a  curious  collection  of  portraits,  covering  an 
entire  wall,  of  the  young  Dumas,  exquisitely  thin  and 
elegant,  the  typical  romantic  of  the  time  of  “Antony,” 
drawn  by  the  typically  romantic  Deveria  ;  then  of  the 
young  man,  somewhat  accentuated  in  type;  of  the  older 
man,  gradually  becoming  more  obese,  more  powerful,  I 
must  say,  more  impressive  ;  finally,  of  the  vast  African, 
clasping  his  hands  across  his  stomach,  as  he  sits  pon¬ 
derously  in  an  arm-chair.  Dumas  fils  has  always  pro¬ 
fessed  an  admiration,  perhaps  a  little  extreme  or  even 
voulu,  for  his  father  ;  and  later  on,  as  he  was  walking 
up  the  garden-path  with  us,  he  stopped  to  narrate,  with 
immense  enjoyment,  some  culinary  story:  “  Vous  mettrez 
du  poivre  rouge,”  was  always  the  first  precaution  in  one 
of  the  elder  Dumas’  recipes. 

I  had  just  been  seeing  Jane  Hading  in  “  La  Princesse 
de  Bagdad,”  and  we  talked  of  the  plays,  of  Sarah  Bern¬ 
hardt,  of  whom,  naturally,  he  spoke  with  rapture.  Then 
the  talk  drifted  back  to  literature,  and  he  spoke  for  a 
long  time,  with  the  most  sympathetic  emphasis,  of  Mau¬ 
passant.  Maupassant  had  been  a  near  neighbour  of  his, 
he  was  always  welcome  as  an  informal  guest  at  dinner, 
and  it  had  been  one  of  Dumas’  great  desires  to  instal 
the  writer  of  “La  Maison  Tellier”  as  a  permanent 
guest  at  the  Institut.  Maupassant  never  cared  for 
the  distinction,  which  would  simply  have  bored  him. 
It  was  to  the  lack,  partly,  of  this  distinction  that  Dumas, 
characteristically,  attributed  some  of  the  neglect  which 
has  come  upon  Maupassant’s  work  since  his  death. 
“  Now  that  he  is  dead,  too,”  said  Dumas,  a  little 
bitterly,  “every  one  who  likes  can  attack  him: 
while  he  was  alive  they  never  dared.  He  was  too  useful 
to  the  papers.  The  papers  were  always  in  want  of  his 
short  stories  ;  they  had  to  be  polite  to  their  most 
frequent  and  popular  contributor.  Zola,  now,  they  can 
attack  as  much  as  they  like,  because  he  only  writes  long 
novels,  and  it  is  only  once  a  year  that  a  newspaper  will 
want  any  of  his  work.  But  with  Maupassant  it  was 
different.”  And  then  he  talked  to  us  of  the  charm  of 
the  man,  the  easy  excellence  of  his  style,  with  more 
enthusiasm  than  he  showed  for  any  other  subject,  except 
Dumas  p<bre  and  Sarah  Bernhardt. 

We  talked  a  little  of  English  literature.  Like  almost 
all  Frenchmen  of  the  older  school,  he  knew  nothing 
about  it,  and  was,  I  think,  only  just  politely  interested 
in  the  subject.  It  pleased  him  to  know  that  his  plays 
had  made  him  famous  in  England.  Even  our  little 
pilgrimage  he  was  amiable  enough  to  take  as  a  compli¬ 
ment,  and  he  wrote  an  affectionate  inscription  in  the 
copy  of  “  La  Dame  aux  Cam<-lias,”  which  one  of  us 
carried  with  him.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  said  any¬ 
thing  memorable,  but  he  said  nothing  which  was  not 
shrewd  and  entirely  to  the  point,  and,  in  some  curious 
way,  he  left  upon  us  all  a  certain  impression,  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  largeness,  almost  of  greatness.  I  do  not  think 
he  was  a  great  writer.  A  writer  of  intellect,  of  force,  of 
a  certain  kind  of  sentiment,  he  undoubtedly  was.  Yet 
he  impressed  France  at  large,  as  he  impressed  the  three 
of  us  in  that  comfortable,  conventional  villa  at  Puys, 
with  the  sense  of  being  a  great  writer,  a  great  man. 

Arthur  Symons. 

A  PROFESSOR  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  ON 
HIS  OWN  SUBJECT. 

1Y/T  R-  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY’S  recent  appointment 
■‘VI  to  the  Chair  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in 
Edinburgh  University  gives  special  interest  to  his  new 
volume,  “Essays  in  English  Literature,”  1780-1860 
(London  :  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  1895).  Here  men  of 
letters  and  students  of  English  literature  may  fairly 
expect  to  find  the  qualifications  that  must  exist 
to  justify  Professor  Saintsbury’s  appointment,  the  great 
excellences  that  must  have  been  required  to  outweigh 
the  claims  of  such  a  teacher  of  English  literature  as  Mr. 
Churton  Collins,  or  so  inspiring  a  critic  of  it  as  Mr.  W.  E. 
Henley. 

The  purpose  of  the  essays  is  given  in  the  preface  : 
“They  are  attempts  to  fill  in  the  literary  map  of 
the  period  on  one  coherent  critical  scheme.”  This  is 
very  useful  and  altogether  necessary  information,  for 


without  it  a  mere  student  of  literature  would  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  essays  were  simply  an  ephemeral  farrago 
of  straggling  opinions  on  various  authors  collected 
together  by  an  afterthought,  without  any  definite  plan  or 
purpose,  and  without  any  unity  except  the  somewhat 
deceptive  unity  of  the  dates  which  appear  on  the  title- 
page.  This  is  the  impression  obtained  from  the  first 
reading  of  the  volume  ;  but  on  reflection  a  certain  unity, 
a  unity  of  treatment  and  attitude,  makes  itself  felt,  and  it 
begins  to  be  plain  that  Professor  Saintsbury  has,  no 
doubt  consciously,  supplied  sufficient  materials  to  enable 
us  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  position  as  a  critic  and  of 
his  qualifications  as  a  teacher  of  English  literature. 

Professor  Saintsbury  is  exceedingly  kind  and  con¬ 
siderate  to  his  readers.  Just  as  he  wisely  foresees  the 
possibility  of  their  estimate  of  his  achievements  in 
criticism  being  unfavourable  and  supplies  them  before¬ 
hand  with  the  information  that  what  might  seem  to 
them  the  sweepings  up  of  the  hasty  and  unconsidered 
commonplaces  of  a  careless  and  perfunctory  reviewer  is 
really  the  carefully  planned  edifice  of  a  coherent  critical 
scheme,  so  he  modestly  anticipates  throughout  the 
essays  his  readers’  not  impossible  estimate  of  his  position 
as  a  critic,  and  supplies  them  with  a  corrective — his  own 
humble  estimate  of  himself.  The  personal  pronoun  plays 
a  considerable  part  in  Matthew  Arnold’s  critical  essays  ; 
but  in  this  matter,  as  well  as  in  others,  Matthew  Arnold 
is  a  weakling  beside  his  more  robust  rival,  whose 
egotism  “  caledonianizes  ”  his  literary  countenance,  if 
we  may  borrow  an  expression  from  Coleridge,  and  gives 
him  at  least  this  perilous  fitness  for  the  chair  he  fills. 

Here  is  a  specimen  or  two  of  what  we  mean.  Writing 
at  some  length  on  Michael  Drayton’s  stirring  “  Battle 
of  Agincourt  ”  (which,  by-the-by,  hardly  falls  between 
1780-1860),  he  quotes  the  lines  : 

“  None  from  his  fellow  starts, 

But  playing  manly  parts, 

And  like  true  English  hearts, 

Stuck  close  together”— 

and  adds  :  “I  always  privately  wish  that  he  had  written 
shot  close  together;  but  why  gild  the  lily  ?”  Why,  indeed, 
if  this  is  the  gilding  !  Again  :  “  I  have  read  Lockhart 
often,  and  I  hope  to  read  him  again.  I  have  read  Moore 
at  least  once  if  not  twice  through  in  the  same  way.” 
“  I  do  not  myself  pretend  to  rank  in  the  most  ardent 
section  of  Boswellians.”  And  so  on,  and  so  on,  ad 
nauseam. 

An  obvious  and  not  unfair  way  of  estimating  the 
position  of  a  critic  is  to  examine  his  literary  judgments, 
as  we  shall  now  proceed  to  do.  Here  is  a  specimen  of 
serious  criticism  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

“  The  ‘  product-of-the-circumstances  ’  theory  was  a  very- 
pretty  and  ingenious  toy,  which  like  many  toys  in 
literature,  in  philosophy,  and  in  other  departments  of 
toy-making,  amused  the  town  for  a  time  but  has  now 
had  its  day.”  And  here  is  the  lofty  and  distinguished 
vie-1/  of  art  taught  by  the  Professor  of  English  Literature 
at  Edinburgh  :  “To  believe  in  something  definite,  were 
it  only  the  bellyfull,and  to  believe  in  it  furiouslyand  exclu¬ 
sively  is,  with  almost  all  men,  the  secret  of  original  art.” 
Sterling  Professor  Saintsbury  contemptuously  describes 
as  “  the  father  of  all  the  deplorable  family  which  includes 
the  Arthur  Cloughs  of  real  life  and  the  Robert  Elsmeres  of 
fiction.”  Speaking  of  the  “Cyropaedia,”  he  says :  “  It  may 
even  be  argued  that  such  romantic  elements  as  it  does 
contain  (the  character  or  at  least  personage  of  Panthea, 
the  rivalry  of  Araspes  and  Abradatas,  and  so  forth),  are 
introduced  less  for  any  attraction  they  can  give  to  the 
story  than  for  the  opportunities  they  afford  to  Cyrus  ol 
displaying  the  proper  conduct  of  the  ruler.”  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Panthea  is  admirably  drawn,  with  such  romantic 
charm,  such  noble  dignity  of  womanhood  and  wifehood, 
and  set  in  such  touching  and  tragic  circumstances,  that 
one  cannot  but  believe  that  Xenophon  drew  from  the  life, 
since  the  creation  of  such  a  character  is  altogether  beyond 
the  range  of  the  imagination  we  find  in  his  other  writings. 
The  rivalry  Professor  Saintsbury  speaks  of  exists  onlyin 
hisown  imagination.  Afewmorcjudgments,  which  in  any 
one  else  but  Mr.  Saintsbury,  of  whom  theyare  characteris¬ 
tic,  might  becalled  asarbitraryas  theyare  obviously  ignor¬ 
ant  :  “  A  virtuous  man  who  is  not  something  of  a  humbug 
is  apt  to  be  a  littlcofa  Pharisee,  unless  he  isaperfect  saint, 
which  Southey,  to  do  him  justice,  was  not.”  Matthew 
Arnold  “  had  no  liking  for  and  was  absolutely  unskilled 
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in  war-verse.”  Matthew  Arnold,  the  author  of  “  Sohrab 
and  Rustum,”  the  devoted  admirer  of  Homer,  whose 
battlepieces  he  describes  as  masterpieces  with  a  hundred 
times  more  of  the  grand  manner  than  Scott  s  !  Here, 
again,  is  a  specimen  of  the  pinchbeck  generalizations  so 
dear  to  the  literary  charlatan  :  “There  is  much  excellent 
literary  description  of  fighting  in  Chaucer,”  whereas 
Chaucer’s  descriptions  of  fighting  practically  begin  and 
end  with  “The  Knight’s  Tale.”  The  Crimean  war  is 
made  responsible  for  what  Professor  Saintsbury  terms  “  a 
good  deal  of  not  the  least  powerful  part  of  ‘  Maud,’  ” 
and  while  “The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade”  is  extra¬ 
vagantly  praised,  “The  Charge  of  the  Heavy  Brigade” 
is  not  even  remembered.  For  Sir  Francis  Doyle,  how¬ 
ever,  is  reserved  a  foremost  place  among  war-poets  of 
our  time ;  while  Mr.  Swinburne’s  wonderful  battle- 
choruses  in  “Erechtheus”  are  simply  ignored.  Of 
course,  in  matters  of  taste  Professor  Saintsbury  may 
plead  that  he  has  a  right  to  his  opinion,  and  no  hostile 
critic  will  begrudge  him  the  many  brazen  ornaments  of 
taste  with  which  his  essays  are  appropriately  decorated. 
For  example  :  “The  incomparable  character  of  Beatrix 
Esmond,  the  one  complete  woman  of  English  prose 
fiction,  would  more  than  suffice  to  make  any  book  a 
masterpiece.”  But  this  plea  can  hardly  be  advanced  in 
extenuation  of  such  a  statement  as  this  :  “  Except  some 
scraps  of  chiefly  Persian  chronicle  and  a  certain  know¬ 
ledge  of  affairs  in  Egypt,  the  Greeks  had  no  history  but 
their  own,  and  this  latter  they  were  making  and  writing, 
not  reading.  They  left  the  Romans  a  little  more,  but 
not  much.  There  was  thus  little  for  a  Roman  to  go 
upon — no  materials  to  work  up,  no  public  taste,  no 
imagination  or  traditions  to  appeal  to.”  What,  we  would 
suggest  to  Professor  Saintsbury,  about  the  rich  treasure 
of  romantic  history  in  the  Cyclic  Poems  and  in  the  logo- 
graphers  Cadmus,  Acusilaus,  Hecataeus,  Pherecydes? 

Considerations  of  space  will  permit  a  few  words  only 
on  Professor  Saintsbury  as  a  coiner  or  utterer  of  the 
coin  of  new  words  and  phrases,  of  which  we  have 
the  following  portentous  specimens  :  “  omnilegent,” 

“  disreasons,”  &c.  Mr.  Saintsbury  poses,  we  believe, 
as  an  authority  on  style.  His  own  style  will  certainly 
be  of  service  to  students  as  an  example  of  what  to 
avoid:  e.g.  “With  West,  Peter,  who,  as  has  been 
said,  was  really  a  good,  though  a  harsh,  partizan,  and 
whimsical  art  critic,  could  not  away,”  “this  merit — may 
dispense  any  generous  critic,”  and  the  like  on  almost 
every  page. 

But  the  chief  defect  remains  to  be  noted.  It  is  this. 
In  the  alphabet  of  his  subject,  in  simple  matters  of 
fact  and  chronology,  Professor  Saintsbury  stands. sorely 
in  need  of  the  teaching  it  is  now  his  duty  to  impart 
to  the  students  of  Edinburgh  University.  Here  are 
a  few  specimens  of  his  accuracy  in  matters  of  fact  : 

“  The  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  and  the  famous 
Six  Acts  prepared  for  him  a  state  of  things  still  hotter 
than  he  had  experienced  before.  Cobbett  did  not  give 
it  time  to  heat  itself  specially  for  him.  He  .  .  .  sud¬ 
denly  left  Liverpool  on  22  March,  1817,  arriving  in  May 
at  New  York,”  &c.  Unfortunately  for  the  argument,  the 
famous  Six  Acts  were  passed  in  November  1819,  more 
than  two  years  after  Cobbett  left  England.  Mr.  Saints¬ 
bury  tells  us  that  the  neatest  quotation  of  that  cen¬ 
tury  of  classical  quotation  was  “Harley’s  famous  Con¬ 
solation  to  Prior.”  If  it  be  so  famous  it  is  a  little  strange 
that  Mr.  Saintsbury  should  not  have  known  that  it  was 
addressed  not  to  Prior  but  to  Congreve.  “  Among 
the  scanty  fiction  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  work  of 
Rabelais  and  Cervantes  (for  though  ‘  Don  Quixote  ’ 
did  not  appear  till  a  year  or  two  after  the  century  had 
arithmetically  closed,  it  belongs  thereto).”  The  first  part 
of  “  Don  Quixote  ”  appeared  in  1605,  the  second  part  in 
1615  !  The  next  blunder  very  amusingly  illustrates  Mr. 
Saintsbury’s  familiarity  with  the  Waverley  Novels. 
Speaking  of  Strutt’s  “  Queenhoo  Hall,”  he  says,  “  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  that  my  knowledge  of  that  work  is  entirely 
confined  to  Scott’s  own  fragment,  the  book  is  a  very  rare 
one  ;  at  least,  I  hardly  ever  remember  having  seen  a  copy 
catalogued.”  If  Professor  Saintsbury  had  read  theGeneral 
Preface  to  Waverley  he  would  have  known  that  Strutt 
left  the  work  in  MS.,  and  that  our  knowledge  must  be 
confined  to  Scott’s  fragment.  It  is  not  a  rare  book  ; 
it  simply  does  not  exist,  as  Scott’s  edition  of  it  is 
the  only  form  in  which  it  saw  the  light.  “  Walladmor 


appeared,”  according  to  Mr.  Saintsbury,  “in  1823.” 

It  appeared  in  1825  ;  and  this  blunder  shows  gross 
ignorance  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  “  Be¬ 
trothed  ”  was  written.  But  why  expand  further  this 
budget  of  blunders?  Enough  has  been  done  to  show 
Mr.  Saintsbury’s  pretentious  ignorance.  It  may  be 
objected  that  this  mass  of  blunders  and  inaccuracies 
is  peculiar  to  the  present  volume  ;  but  if  any  scholar 
will  examine  Professor  Saintsbury’s  “  Dry  den  ” — Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  edition  re-edited  by  George  Saintsbury — 
he  will  find  a  still  more  flimsy  and  superficial  piece  of 
work,  in  which  everything  of  the  slightest  value  is  taken 
from  Scott,  or  from  Christie’s  brief  “  Globe ’’Commentary, 
and  the  difficulties  unsolved  by  either  of  these  critics  are 
simply  slurred  over  or  left  untouched. 

PURCELL  AND  THE  PHILHARMONIC  CIRCUS. 

WHAT  can  be  done  with  the  Philharmonic  Circus? 

The  answer  is  that  nothing  whatever  can  be 
done  with  the  Philharmonic  Circus.  It  cannot  be  taught 
to  think  of  art  in  connection  with  its  entertainments, 
for  a  circus  is  not  precisely  the  place  where  art  is  easily 
thought  of,  and  this  circus  in  especial  is  unteachably 
philistine.  Having  a  strong  list  of  unteachably  philis¬ 
tine  guarantors,  it  can  be  ruined  neither  by  adverse 
criticism  nor  by  the  sonnets  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett. 

It  cannot  be  induced  to  commit  suicide,  as  other  and 
wiser  societies  have  done  before  it,  for  its  concerts 
afford  sundry  obscure  gentlemen,  more  or  less  remotely 
connected  with  the  art  of  music,  their  only  opportunities 
of  displaying  their  persons  and  agility  before  the  public. 
So  the  Philharmonic  Circus  must  needs  be  allowed  to 
go  on  in  the  old  manner,  mangling  the  masterworks  of 
music,  and  making  musical  England  a  thing  to  be 
laughed  at  throughout  Europe.  If  only  it  would  do 
something  to  show  the  English  public  and  foreign  mus¬ 
icians  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  circus  !  The  Patti 
decoration  was  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  but  on  that 
occasion  the  Philharmonic  scarcely  went  far  enough. 
And  if  I  am  told  that  I  must  surely  want  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic  to  go  very  far  indeed,  I  reply  that  I  do. 

I  want  a  tight-rope  substituted  for  the  platform  steps, 
and  the  directors  to  insist  on  Messrs.  Cummings  and 
Berger  doing  all  their  runnings  up  or  down  on  that, 
dressed,  of  course,  in  the  regulation  spangled  tights. 
For  then  the  public  might  at  last  realize  that  the  Philhar¬ 
monic  is  nothing  more  than  a  place  where  the  master- 
works  are  dragged  round  the  ring  in  turn,  compelled  to 
jump  through  the  ring  of  Philharmonic  conventions,  and 
hustled  out  at  the  side  while  the  directors  and  their 
friends  applaud— not  the  particular  masterwork  so  dis¬ 
honoured,  but — the  smart  riding-master  with  the  whip, 
Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie.  Come,  Messrs,  the  directors, 
let  us  have  the  circus,  frankly,  honestly  ;  confess  that 
the  century-long  pretence  of  seriousness  has  been  your 
and  your  predecessors’  little  joke  ;  own  that  you  have 
always  travestied  the  masters  ;  plead  that  it  was  done 
in  mere  fun  ;  and  perhaps  if  you  promise  to  do  it  no 
more,  every  one  will  forgive  you  the  long  and  ghastly 
pleasantry,  well  pleased  that  at  last  it  is  over  ! 

He  might  well  be  esteemed  guileless  amongst  new¬ 
born  babes  who  dreamed  that  the  directors  could  be 
induced  to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  The  Philharmonic 
has  a  past,  and  knows  it ;  it  has  traditions,  and  must  live 
up  to  them.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  such 
a  crowd  of  musical  dullards  been  gathered  together  in 
one  place  as  in  London  about  the  middle  of  this  century, 
and  the  Philharmonic  had  the  pick  of  them  as  its 
directors.  They — and  its  various  conductors — set  up  the 
traditions  to  which  it  is  so  faithful  ;  and  the  conductors 
were  very  little  better  than  the  directors.  As  though 
Costa  was  not  bad  enough,  the  directors,  after  trying 
Wagner,  declined  upon  the  lackadaisical  Sterndale 
Bennett,  and  then  lower  still  upon  the  eminent  Cusins, 
who  was  so  very  insignificant  a  personage  that  some 
one  actually  made  him  Master  of  the  Queen’s  Musick. 
From  these  men,  from  Costa,  half  charlatan,  half  ape, 
from  Sterndale  Bennett,  that  loose-fibred  soul  who  did 
nothing  particular  all  his  life  and  died  of  nothing  par¬ 
ticular,  from  the  eminent  Cusins,  and  from  Mendelssohn, 
the  traditions  of  the  Philharmonic  Circus  are  derived. 
It  managed  to  live  on  after  Wagner’s  damning  indict¬ 
ment  of  its  traditions,  and  even  after  Mr.  Cowen’s  still 
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more  damning  indictment.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
no  society  was  ever  so  hated,  and  after  the  time  for 
hate  was  past,  so  laughed  at  ;  and  none  has  ever  more 
deserved  hate  and  laughter.  Its  barbarously  com¬ 
pounded  programmes,  its  mutilated  renderings  of  the 
works  on  those  programmes,  its  indifference  to  the 
claims  of  any  good  modern  composers,  and  its  various 
other  misdeeds,  have  given  it  a  position  unapproached 
and  unapproachable  amongst  the  musical  societies  of 
Europe.  Could  Messrs.  Mackenzie,  Cummings  and  Ber¬ 
ger  do  anything  to  provoke  greater  contempt  than  they 
actually  provoked  on  that  famous  occasion  when  a 
deluded  lady,  well  past  middle  age,  and  staggering 
under  a  weary  load  of  paint,  was  given  the  additional 
burden  of  a  blue  ribbon  and  the  “  Beethoven  Gold 
Medal  ”  as  the  reward  of  a  life  spent  in  singing 
“  Home,  Sweet  Home”?  And  who  can  help  laughing 
at  the  directorate  of  this  Circus,  which  claims  to  re¬ 
present  “English  music”?  What  positions  in  the 
musical  world  do  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings  or  Mr. 
Berger,  Mr.  Charles  Gardner  or  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert 
occupy  ?  What  business  have  foreign  mediocrities 
like  Mr.  Oscar  Beringer  and  Mr.  Albert  Visetti  there, 
if  the  Philharmonic  is  what  it  pretends  to  be  ? 

The  Philharmonic  is  an  endless  cause  of  laughter, 
and  one  might  let  it  pass  at  that,  if  it  would  trample 
upon  the  works  only  of  the  well-known  composers. 
For  the  public  which  hears  an  ill-rehearsed  Philhar¬ 
monic  version  of  a  Beethoven  symphony  at  Queen’s 
Hall  to-day,  may  go  to-morrow  to  St.  James’s  Hall 
and  hear  an  adequate  rendering  under  Richter.  But 
so  soon  as  the  works  of  an  unknown  composer  are 
meddled  with,  it  is  time  to  tell  the  truth  about  the 
Philharmonic  with  what  force  one  may,  to  remind  the 
public  that  the  Philharmonic  has  mangled  all  the  great 
music,  lest  an  injustice  be  done  to  a  dead  master.  More 
peculiarly  is  this  necessary  when  the  dead  composer 
happens  to  be  Purcell,  in  whose  memory  a  Commemora¬ 
tion  concert  was  given  last  week.  Purcell  has  been  dead 
two  hundredyears.  Since  Novemberai,  1695,  Handel  and 
Bach,  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  Weber  and  Wagner  have 
done  their  tasks  and  gore  into  night  ;  and  of  them  all 
probably  Handel  alone  knew  more  than  his  name. 
Handel  made  excellent  use  of  what  he  knew,  such 
excellent  use  indeed  that  he  drove  Purcell’s  essentially 
English  music  out  of  fashion  with  the  English  people. 
He  took  hundreds  of  Purcell’s  phrases  and  built  them 
into  structures  as  different  from  the  music  of  Purcell  as 
Milton  is  different  from  Herrick.  He  became  popular, 
and  remains  popular  ;  he  is  familiar  to  every  English 
musician.  Hence,  when  we  listen  to  Purcell  for  the  first 
time,  and  hear  the  friendly  turns  of  melody  we  know  so 
well,  we  are  likely  to  say:  Here  is  music  like  Handel’s: 
come,  let  us  play  it  in  the  traditional  Handel  manner. 
Now,  to  begin  with,  the  traditional  Handel  manner  is 
utterly  wrong  ;  but  were  it  never  so  right,  there  is  no 
music  in  the  world  less  tolerant  of  such  playing  than 
Purcell’s.  So  played,  it  will  yield  no  fraction  of  its 
sweetness,  its  ever-fresh  delight.  This,  the  pedants 
of  the  Philharmonic  (and  the  Royal  College  also)  to 
give  them  their  due,  have  perceived  ;  but  instead  of 
coming  to  the  sane  conclusion  that  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  wrong  in  the  playing,  they  have  come  to  the 
insane  conclusion  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the 
music.  Purcell,  they  say,  struggled  unsuccessfully  with 
inadequate  means  to  do  what  Handel  afterwards  did 
with  success  ;  and  as  we  in  this  later  time  can  see  why 
Handel  succeeded  and  why  Purcell  failed,  let  us  make 
use  of  our  knowledge  and  do  for  Purcell  what  lie  was 
unable  to  do  for  himself.  It  is  easy  to  forgive  a  bad 
misunderstanding  of  Purcell,  for  the  greatest  musicians 
have  misunderstood  each  other  ;  but  that  the  very  nature 
of  art,  that  the  function  of  the  artist  and  of  his  material, 
should  be  so  entirely  unperceived  by  those  who  are 
supposed  to  be  teachers  of  art  in  this  country,  who  have 
the  next  generation  of  artists  to  mould  as  wax  in  their 
fingers,  this  is  without  excuse  or  possibility  of  excuse. 
Art  is  not  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  make  a  beautiful 
thing  with  or  without  adequate  material,  but  the  actual 
thing  achieved  with  such  material  as  lies  at  hand.  The 
artist  is  the  man  with  hand,  heart,  and  brain  to  create 
a  beautiful  thing  from  his  material.  Until  the  beautiful 
thing  is  created,  there  is  no  art,  but  only  bungling  ;  and 
to  say  that  Purcell  did  not  achieve  the  thing  he  set  out  to 


do  is  to  say  he  was  no  artist.  There  is  some,  but  very  little, 
excuse  for  saying  anything  of  the  sort.  Mr.  Dolmetsch 
has  played  the  old  music  and  shown  us  that  it  has  a 
beauty  of  its  own,  quite  a  different  beauty  from  the 
beauty  of  Handel.  And  even  if  Mr.  Dolmetsch  had  never 
appeared  on  the  scene,  one  need  only  take  a  Purcell 
anthem,  song,  theatre  piece,  or  piece  of  chamber-music, 
and  play  it  on  the  piano,  to  perceive  in  its  phrases  a 
perfect  loveliness  to  which  Handel  never  attained.  But 
those  phrases  must  be  sympathetically  handled,  every 
one  must  be  caressed  by  the  fingers,  or  the  magic 
charm  does  not  appear.  Purcell  did  often  get  effects  by 
masses  of  tone  wielded  in  Handelian  fashion  ;  but  he 
reserved  them  for  the  climaxes  of  great  works;  and  the 
bulk  of  his  music  is  a  rich  growth  of  picturesque  melodies 
woven  and  interwoven  into  gorgeous  tapestries  of  sound. 
Whether  one  hears  this  splendid  tapestry,  or  a  mere  dull 
wooden  thumping-  of  contrapuntal  exercises,  depends 
entirely  upon  whether  the  singers  or  players  treat  each 
phrase  with  the  consummate  care  it  demands,  or  plod 
away  steadily,  in  the  accepted  barbarous  manner  of  play¬ 
ing  Handel,  with  plenty  of  accent  on  the  first  beat  of  every 
bar.  There  are,  then,  three  ways  of  playing  Purcell.  He 
may  be  played  as  he  stands  with  devout  artistic  inten¬ 
tion,  which  is  right  ;  he  may  be  played  straight  through 
in  the  traditional  Handel  style,  which  is  wrong;  he  may 
be  additionally  accompanied  and  generally  modernized, 
which  is  sacrilege.  Need  I  say  which  method  was  the 
choice  of  the  Philharmonic  Circus  ?  Did  the  Philhar¬ 
monic  Circus  ever  do  the  right  thing  if  there  was  the 
slightest  possibility  of  doing  the  wrong  ?  Did  it  ever 
do  a  bad  thing  if  by  any  chance  it  could  do  a  worse  ? 

I  will  describe  the  things  it  did  in  the  order  that  it  did 
them. 

After  the  organ  was  tuned,  Mr.  Watkin  Mills  sang 
“Arise,  ye  subterranean  winds.”  To  this  parts  for 
trumpets,  flutes,  oboes,  and  drums  had  been  kindly 
added,  in  a  way  which  I  presume  was  meant  to  be  bogus 
Handelian,  but  which  was  really  very  bad  amateur’s 
work.  If  there  is  any  score  of  “  The  Tempest  ”  music 
with  indications  for  wind-instruments  or  drums,  it  has 
so  far  escaped  me  ;  and  anyhow,  I  cannot  believe  that 
a  master  would  have  given  the  flutes  such  an  unmis¬ 
takable  string  figure  as  the  accompaniment  to  “  All  but 
the  fixed  and  solid  centre  shake  !  ”  or  the  oboes  (pianis¬ 
simo,  too)  the  splendid  passage  at  “There  let  them 
howl.”  The  trumpets  were  used  as  neither  Handel  nor 
Purcell  would  have  dreamed  of  using  them  ;  and  as  for  the 
shakes  for  flutes  and  other  hints  taken  from  “  Tristan  ” 
and  the  Garden  scene  in  “  Faust,”  what  can  one  say  of 
them  except  that  the  fellow  who  crammed  them  into 
Purcell  deserves  the  punishment  he  will  undoubtedlv 
receive  hereafter  ?  After  this  came  a  desecration  beside 
which  all  other  desecrations  yet  heard  of  sink  into 
absolute  nothingness.  Purcell  wrote  a  quantity  of 
chamber-music :  not  music  intended  for  the  Popular 
concerts,  but  for  the  chamber,  and  designed  quite  as  much 
for  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  played  it  (which  was  the 
old  notion  of  chamber-music)  as  of  those  who  listened  to 
it  (which  is  the  new  notion).  Probably  he  wrote  nothing 
more  finished  than  this  music,  nothing  which  demands 
more  expressive  playing,  more  minute  and  unceasing 
attention  to  the  phrasing  of  every  detail.  And  of  it  all, 
that  which  has  been  reckoned  the  finest  specimen  since 
the  day  it  was  given  to  the  world,  is  the  Golden  Sonata 
in  F,  called  so  not  by  Purcell  but  by  its  admirers.  For 
once  it  is  possible  to  agree  with  the  popular  verdict. 
Than  the  Golden  Sonato  there  is  in  the  whole  range 
of  chamber-music  no  lovelier,  daintier,  more  tender 
piece  of  art.  One  plays  (or  listens)  to  it  with  breath 
held  lest  a  shade  too  much  of  colour  here,  an  accent 
or  a  rallentando  lacking  there,  should  utterly  rob 
it  of  its  entrancing  exquisiteness.  And  this  is  the 
work  which  the  sapient  Philharmonic  directors  deter¬ 
mined  should  be  converted  into  a  Handel  overture 
by  the  delightfully  simple  process  of  playing  the  parts, 
intended  for  two  violins  and  a  single  bass,  on  full 
orchestra,  and  the  harpsichord  part  (written,  and  clumsily 
written,  with  plentiful  lack  of  musicianship,  from  the 
figured  bass)  on  two  grand  pianos.  I  will  say  nothing 
of  the  result  :  it  is  sufficient  to  record  the  fact  that  the 
thing  was  done,  to  the  everlasting  shame  of  the  directors 
who  willed  it,  of  the  bungler  who  arranged  it,  of  Miss 
Sybil  Palliser  and  Miss  de  Lara  who  played  the  piano 
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parts,  and  of  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie,  the  circus  riding-mas¬ 
ter,  who  cracked  the  whip  and  kept  the  show  going  until 
the  unhappy  frail  sonata  was  reduced  to  a  shapeless  pulp. 

I  admit  that  I  listened  to  the  rest  of  the  programme  with 
little  interest.  Passing  over  Dido’s  Lament,  from  “Dido 
and  /Eneas,”  which  mayor  may  not  have  been  passably 
sung  by  Madame  Sherwin,  all  that  need  be  said  about 
the  Cecilia  Ode  is  that  it  was  performed  just  as  a  Handel 
oratorio  is  sung  at  a  provincial  festival.  Of  the  Purcell 
spirit  there  was  no  hint  :  singers  and  players  pounded 
through  the  stuff  as  work-people  who  laboured  by  the 
hour  and  would  be  glad  when  the  bell  struck  for  work 
to  cease.  A  gentleman  played  the  harpsichord  part  on 
the  piano  in  execrable  taste,  doubling  thin  and  delicate 
oboe  melodies  without  compunction,  and  generally 
blurring  and  thickening  such  of  Purcell’s  noble  colouring 
as  might  have  survived  the  jumping  of  the  chorus  and 
the  band.  The  performers,  I  say,  worked  as  those  work 
who  wait  for  the  bell  striking  ;  but  the  audience  did  not 
wait  for  that.  Between  the  numbers,  and  even  during 
the  numbers,  they  went  out  in  shoals,  and  at  the  end 
there  was  no  pretence  of  applause.  One  gentleman 
screamed  “  Mackenzie  !  ”  but  no  one  had  spirits  to 
assist  in  getting  up  a  farcical  demonstration,  and  the 
Purcell  festivities  ended  with  the  audience  slowly  leaving 
the  hall  in  sullen  silence. 

The,  Commemoration  held  in  Westminster  Abbey 
was  a  very  different  story;  and  I  shall  leave  it  and  a 
■discussion  of  Purcell’s  church  music  (about  which  Dean 
Bradley  has  by  no  means  said  the  last  word)  until  my 
next  article.  J*  R- 

THE  DIVIDED  WAY. 

The  Divided  Way.”  An  original  play  in  three  acts.  By 
H.  V.  Esmond.  “  The  Misogynist.”  An  original 
one-act  play.  By  G.  W.  Godfrey.  St.  James  s 
Theatre.  23  November  1895. 

AT  last  a  noble  deed,”  says  Hedda  Gabler.  “At 
last  a  charming  play,”  I  was  able  to  exclaim  at 
the  St.  James’s,  last  Saturday,  after  weeks  of  splenetic 
denunciation  of  the  theatre  and  everything  connected 
with  it.  “  The  Divided  Way  ”  is  a  romantically  tragic 
love  drama,  written  with  a  delicate  freshness  of  feeling, 
and  here  and  there  a  pardonable  and  even  pleasant 
touch  of  exaggeration  and  indiscretion,  which  gives  the 
work  an  air  of  boyish  genius  and  surrounds  it  with  an 
atmosphere  of  hope.  Thatjdie  author,  Mr.  Esmond,  is 
youthful  in  appearance,  we  all  know.  Whether  he  is  a 
young  man  really,  I  have  no  idea.  I  have  known  men 
just  like  Mr.  Esmond,  and  treated  them  as  children  of 
genius— Chattertons,  in  fact— for  fifteen  years,  during 
which  period  their  appearance  has  not  altered  in  the 
least,  only  to  be  finally  invited  by  them  to  celebrate 
the  tenth  birthday  of  their  second  eldest  grandchild. 
Consequently  until  I  see  Mr.  Esmond’s  certificate  of 
birth,  I  shall  suspend  my  judgment  as  to  whether  his 
years  are  those  of  Cayley  Drummle  or  Little  Billee. 
Fortunately  age  is  not  a  matter  of  years  only,  but  of 
evolution.  A  man  of  forty-eight  is  younger  in  body 
than  a  dog  of  twelve  ;  and  in  the  same  way  one  man 
at  sixty  is  sometimes  younger  in  mind  than  another  at 
twenty  :  at  all  events  it  is  certain  that  anyone  who 
chooses  his  friends  from  among  the  brightest  spirits  of 
his  time  will  soon  become  familiar  with  fathers  who  are 
younger  than  their  sons  and  mothers  who  are  younger 
than  their  daughters.  Therefore  when  I  say  that  Mr. 
Esmond’s  charm  is  a  youthful  one,  I  imply  neither 
patronage  nor  disparagement  :  I  am  perfectly  prepared 
to  learn  that  he  is  old  enough  to  be  my  father,  and  to 
venerate  him  in  private  life  whilst  envying  him  in  his 
public  aspect. 

I  call  “The  Divided  Way”  tragically  romantic  because 
it  ends  with  death,  in  unquestioning  obedience  to  the 
law  of  the  realm  of  romance,  that  love  is  strong  as  death 
and  jealousy  cruel  as  the  grave.  In  real  life  this  law 
does  not  hold.  As  I  have  already  had  to  point  out  in 
criticizing  romantic  dramas,  love  can  be  more  easily 
baffled  and  jealousy  more  safely  braved  than  any  of  the 
other  passions,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  both  social  dis¬ 
cipline  and  criminal  law  are  sentimentally  relaxed  to  an 
alarming  degree  in  favour  of  people  who  act  on  the 
romantic  theory,  even  to  the  extent  of  committing 
murder.  In  Mr.  Esmond’s  play  a  young  lady  falls  in 


love  with  a  young  gentleman  named  Gaunt  Humeden, 
who  goes  to  Africa  and  gets  killed.  Thereupon  the  lady, 
acting  on  the  celebrated  view  of  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
Gerolstein,  that  if  you  cannot  have  the  man  you  love 
you  must  love  the  man  you  have,  marries  Jack,  brother 
to  the  deceased.  This  is  no  sooner  settled  than  the 
deceased  comes  back  from  Africa  to  contradict  the 
news  of  his  death,  and  settles  down  at  Humeden  Grange 
with  the  rest  of  the  family.  He  allows  the  old  flirtation 
to  pass  as  a  joke  ;  and  so  does  the  lady,  each  believing 
that  the  other  no  longer  cares.  Enter  to  them  one  day 
Jay  Grist,  not,  as  one  would  expect,  an  unscrupulous 
American  financier,  but  an  African  traveller.  To  the 
lady  he  reveals  the  fact  that  Gaunt,  whilst  dying  in  the 
African  desert,  raved  continually  of  her:  to  Gaunt, 
who  explains  that  the  lady  no  longer  cares  for  him,  and 
that  he  is  pretending  not  to  care  for  her,  he  puts  the 
question,  “  How  do  you  know  that  she  is  not  pretending 
also?  ”  Then  all  the  fat  is  in  the  fire.  The  lady  takes 
a  practical  view  of  the  case,  the  gentleman  an  idealistic 
one.  She  says,  “  I  agreed  to  spend  my  life  with  Jack 
under  the  impression  that  you  were  not  available.  Now 
that  it  appears  you  are  available,  I  propose  to  spend  my 
life  with  you.  If  I  stay  with  Jack  I  shall  make  him  miser¬ 
able,  makeyou  miserable,  andbemiserable  myself.  Clearly 

it  is  better  economy  to  make  Jack  miserable  and  make 
you  and  myself  happy.”  Gaunt  is  too  conventional  to 
be  able  to  explain  to  her  that  this  is  the  logic  of  romance, 
not  of  life,  and  that  a  broken  heart  is  a  much  more 
healthy  complaint  than  she  imagines.  He  threatens  to 
run  away  to  the  East  again.  She  trumps  that  card  by 
threatening  to  follow  him.  He  then  says,  “  Very  good  : 

I  shall  poison  myself  ;  and  you  can  follow  me  there  if 
you  like.”  This  is  the  logic  of  romance  with  a  ven¬ 
geance.  Vanquished,  she  declines  the  ordeal  ;  and  it 
is  agreed  that  he  is  to  return  to  the  East  and  that  she 
is  not  to  follow  him,  but  to  go  home  like  a  good  wife. 
At  this  point  Jack  comes  in  ;  and  for  some  reason  which 
escaped  me  at  the  performance,  and  which  I  confess  I 
can  trace  neither  in  the  logic  of  romance  nor  life,  is 
informed  of  the  whole  situation.  The  lady,  seeing  that 
this  makes  the  future,  romantically  speaking,  impossible 
for  her,  suddenly  drinks  the  poison  and  ends  the  play. 
The  moral,  apparently,  is  that  which  the  French  assassin 
offered  on  the  scaffold  as  the  lesson  of  his  experience  . 

“  Never  confess.”  But  of  course  the  ending,  being  a 
romantic  ending,  exists  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  as 
a  peg  to  hang  a  moral  on.  . 

Like  all  romantic  plays  which  create  a  strong  illusion, 
this  one  irresistibly  raises  the  question  how  its  final 
situation  would  do  for  the  starting-point  of  a  realistic 
play.  All  Ibsen’s  later  plays,  from  “  Pillars  of  Society 
to  “  Little  Eyolf,”  are  continuations  of  this  kind,  a  fact 
which  wrought  so  powerfully  with  Mr.  Austin  Friars 
that  he  actually  wrote  and  put  on  the  stage  the  drama 
which  lies  implicit  in  the  exposition  of  “  Rosmersholm, 
perhaps  the  most  singular  dramatic  exploit  of  modern 
times,  and  one  which,  whether  it  was  intended  merely 
to  teach  Ibsen  the  right  place  to  begin,  or,  as  I  believe, 
out  of  a  perfectly  genuine  impulse  to  put  the  pathos  ot 
the  story  of  Mrs.  Rosmer  on  the  stage  without  the 
merciless  philosophy  of  Ibsen  behind  it,  had  its  value  as 
an  object  lesson.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  Mr.  Esmond 
would  reverse  the  procedure  of  Mr.  Austin  Friars,  and, 
having  already  brought  Gaunt  Humeden  to  life  after 
killing  him,  were  to  bring  Mrs.  Gaunt  to  life  also,  we 
should  have  a  remarkably  interesting  realistic  play  on 
top  of  the  romantic  one.  Any  one  who  has  attentively 
watched  the  world  for  some  years  past  must  by  this  time 
be  aware  that  conventional  solutions  of  such  situations 
are  growing  extremely  dangerous  and  unstable  in  prac¬ 
tice,  and  that  unconventional  ones  are  growing  more 
practicable  than  they  used  to  be.  What  exceptional 
people  do  in  one  generation,  average  people  are  gener¬ 
ally  found  doing  in  the  next.  About  twenty-six  years 
ago  a  somewhat  similar  dilemma  to  that  in  Mr.  Esmond  s 
pfay  arose  between  three  persons  no  less  famous  than 
Wagner,  Hans  von  Bulow,  and  Liszt’s  daughter,  Cosima 
von  Bulow.  Madame  von  Bulow  preferred  to  spend  her 
life  with  Wagner,  just  as  Mrs.  Humeden  in  the  play 
preferred  to  spend  her  life  with  Gaunt.  The  change 
was  effected  with  the  happiest  results  :  at  least  I  am  not 
aware  that  anybody  was  a  penny  the  worse— certainly 
not  Madame  Wagner,  who  holds  her  court  at  Bayreutn 
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with  a  dignity  which  many  actual  princesses  might,  and 
probably  do,  envy.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest 
anarchical  violations  of  our  marriage  laws  rather  than  an 
orderly  agitation  for  constitutional  reform  of  them  in 
harmony  with  the  higher  morality  of  our  own  times  ;  but 
I  do  venture  to  remark  that  people  who  decline  to  carry 
obedience  to  that  law  too  far  are  at  least  as  interesting 
dramatically  as  people  who  forge  and  murder,  and 
that  the  notion  that  the  consequences  of  such  dis¬ 
obedience,  when  carried  out  in  good  faith  by  respectable 
people  (George  Eliot,  for  example)  are  necessarily  so 
awful  that  suicide  is  the  more  reasonable  alternative,  is 
a  piece  of  nonsense  that  might  as  well  be  dropped  on 
the  stage.  No  human  institution  could  stand  the  strain 
of  the  monstrous  assumptions  on  which  our  existing 
marriage  laws  proceed  if  we  were  really  sincere  about 
them  ;  and  though  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  our 
English  method  of  maintaining  social  order  by  col¬ 
lectively  maintaining  the  sacredness  of  our  moral  ideals 
whilst  we  individually  mitigate  their  severity  by  evasion, 
collusion,  and  never  seeing  anything  until  our  attention 
as  compelled  by  legal  proceedings,  yet  the  abuse  of  this 
system  of  toleration  by  people  whose  conduct  we  are 
not  prepared  to  excuse,  but  who  cannot  very  well  be 
exposed  if  the  excusable  people  are  to  be  spared,  is 
landing  us  in  looser  views  than  we  ever  bargained  for. 
Already  we  have  an  aimlessly  rebellious  crusade  against 
.marriage  altogether,  and  a  curious  habit  of  circumspec¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  experienced  man  of  the  world, 
who,  when  newly  introduced  to  an  English  household, 
picks  his  way  very  cautiously  until  he  has  ascertained 
whether  the  husband  and  wife  really  would  be  husband 
and  wife  in  France  or  Germany  or  South  Dakota, 
and,  if  his  conclusion  is  unfavourable,  which  friend  of 
the  family  is  Mr.  Gaunt  Humeden,  so  to  speak.  Not 
that  the  domestic  situations  which  are  not  white  are  all 
•necessarily  jet  black  or  even  disagreeably  grey  ;  but  the 
fact  that  under  the  English  law  a  mistake  in  marriage 
cannot  be  effectively  remedied  except  by  the  disgrace  of 
•either  party — that  is  to  say,  cannot  be  remedied  at  all 
by  decent  people,  divorce  being  thus  a  boon  reserved 
to  reward  the  dissolute— is  continually  producing  a 
■supply  of  cases  not  at  all  dissimilar  to  that  which  is  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Esmond’s  play.  Most  of  them  are  settled, 
not  by  suicide,  nor  by  flights  into  Egypt,  but  by  the 
parties  drifting  along,  nobody  doing  anything  wrong, 
and  nobody  doing  anything  right,  all  seeing  enough  of 
■one  another  to  make  them  contented  faute  de  mieux , 
whilst  maintaining  their  honour  intact.  Whether  this 
•customary  and  convenable  solution  is  really  better— say 
in  its  effect  on  the  children  who  grow  up  observing  it — 
than  the  violent  method  of  open  scandal  and  collusory 
•divorce,  involving  the  public  announcement  of  cruelties 
and  adulteries  which  have  never  been  committed,  is  an 
open  question,  not  admitting  of  a  general  answer. 
Obviously,  the  ideal  husband  and  wife  who  give 
all  their  affection  to  one  another,  and  maintain  a 
state  of  cold  indifference  to  everyone  else,  should  be 
executed  without  benefit  of  clergy  as  a  couple  of  heart- 
Jess  monopolists  ;  for  the  idealist  may  be  safely 
challenged  to  produce  a  single  instance  of  a  thoroughly 
happy  marriage  in  which  the  affection  which  makes  the 
marriage  happy  does  not  extend  to  a  wide  circle  of 
friends.  Just  as  good  mothers  and  fathers  love  all 
lovable  children,  so  good  wives  and  husbands  love  all 
lovable  husbands  and  wives.  People  with  this  gift  of 
heart  are  not  prevented  from  marrying  by  Don  Juan’s 
difficulty  :  they  can  be  faithful  to  one  without  being 
unfaithful  to  all  the  rest.  Unfortunately,  they  are  no 
more  common  than  the  domestic  terrors  who  are  utterly 
incapable  of  living  with  anybody  on  tolerable  terms. 
Family  life  may  mean  anything  between  these  two 
extremes,  from  that  of  the  southern  countries  where  the 
guide-book  warns  the  English  tourist  that  if  he  asks  a 
man  after  his  wife’s  health  he  will  probably  be  challenged 
to  fight  a  duel,  or  that  of  the  English  stage,  where  the 
same  evil  construction  is  maintained  on  the  same  pre¬ 
tence  of  jealousy  of  private  morality  and  the  honour  of 
womanhood,  to  the  most  cultivated  sections  of  English 
and  American  society,  where  people  think  of  our  existing 
marriage  law  much  as  Matthew  Arnold  thought  about 
Tennyson,  and  unfortunately  keep  their  opinion  to  them¬ 
selves  with  equal  “good  taste.”  The  practical  result 
is,  superhuman  pretension,  extravagant  hypocrisy, 


tolerance  of  every  sort  of  misconduct  provided  it  is 
clandestine,  and,  of  course,  a  conspiracy  of  silence.  On 
the  whole  I  think  Mr.  Esmond  might  do  worse  than 
treat  his  theme  over  again,  this  time  as  a  realist  instead 
of  a  romanticist. 

Even  in  the  romantic  version  it  strikes  one  as  odd  that 
it  does  not  occur  to  the  husband  that  if  there  is  to  be 
any  poison  taken,  he  is  the  man  to  take  it.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  natural  attitude  for  #1  husband  whose  wife 
prefers  another  man  is  a  purely  apologetic  one  ; 
though  I  observe  that  on  the  stage  he  seems  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  he  is  an  injured  person  as  well  as  an 
unfortunate  one.  No  doubt  my  moral  sense  has  not 
been  properly  trained  on  such  points  ;  so  possibly  I 
shall  alter  my  opinion  when  I  get  married,  though  I 
confess  I  regard  that  as  an  additional  reason  for  not 
getting  married.  Howbeit,  taking  the  play  as  it  is,  I 
find  it  continuously  engaging  and  pleasant,  showing 
us  a  humane  and  villainless  society  in  which  naturally 
sympathetic  intercourse  replaces  the  ostentatiously 
motived  communications  and  revelations  of  the  ordinary 
play  (as  if  people  never  told  their  sorrows  to  one  another 
spontaneously),  and  with  parts  in  it  that  the  actors  can 
really  feel  and  study.  Miss  Millard  as  Lois  is  not  the 
somewhat  romantic  figure,  passionate  and  tragic,  that 
Mr.  Esmond  conceived  :  she  has  made  Lois  a  real 
woman,  more  fascinating  and  interesting  than  any  man¬ 
made  woman  could  possibly  be.  Her  serious,  thoughtful 
charm,  so  beautifully  sober  and  dignified,  has  at  last 
found  a  part  in  which  it  is  not  disastrously  wasted.  The 
moment  she  enters  it  is  evident  that  she  has  created 
Lois,  who  lives  all  through  the  play,  silent  or  speaking, 
and  makes  it  her  own  story.  One  or  two  of  Mr. 
Esmond’s  more  strained  passages — notably  the  “  Ring 
out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new  ”  business  at  the  end  of  the 
second  act — were  out  of  the  character  as  she  created  it ; 
but  that  was  so  much  the  worse  for  the  passages.  None 
of  the  others  achieved  anything  like  the  same  success, 
though  Mr.  Vernon  would  perhaps  have  got  upon  the 
same  artistic  level  if  his  part  had  given  him  the  chance. 
He  played  admirably  as  far  as  his  opportunity  went. 
For  the  rest,  Mr.  Alexander  gave  us  a  finished  imper¬ 
sonation  of  Mr.  George  Alexander  ;  Mr.  Aynesworth 
was  as  popular  as  ever  as  Mr.  Allan  Aynesworth  ;  and 
Mr.  Waring  played  Mr.  Herbert  Waring  to  perfection. 
Mr.  Vincent  disguised  himself  to  some  extent  as  an 
Irish  doctor,  educated  at  Rugby,  where  he  had  acquired 
an  accent  something  between  that  of  a  Ringsend  coal- 
heaver  and  a  Sligo  drover,  as  an  Irish  gentleman  natur¬ 
ally  would  at  an  English  public  school.  The  play  is 
handsomely  staged  ;  and  though  two  unfortunate 
gentlemen  in  the  gallery  rent  the  air  with  comfort¬ 
less  lamentations  at  being  defrauded  of  a  happy 
ending,  the  rest  of  the  house  was  enthusiastic  in  its 
appreciation. 

“The  Misogynist,”  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Godfrey,  precedes 
“The  Divided  Way.”  It  is  an  elaborately  serious 
background  for  a  joke  about  a  duke  and  a  music-hall 
singer,  which  was  so  amazingly  unexpected  that  it 
swept  the  house  away.  I  grieve  to  say  that  Mr. 
Alexander,  fired  by  the  vogue  of  the  Hero  of  Waterloo, 
dodders  through  the  piece  as  an  old  man,  croaking  and 
piping  and  exhibiting  his  tongue  so  as  to  produce  an 
effect  of  having  false  teeth.  The  sole  merit  of  the 
performance  is  that  it  deceives  nobody.  Mr.  Alexander, 
fortunately  for  himself  and  us,  does  not  belong  to  the 
race  of  Smallweeds,  who,  born  decrepit,  can  play  old 
men  at  nineteen.  However,  we  owe  Mr.  Alexander 
much  ;  and  if  it  pleases  him  once  in  a  way  to  paint  his 
face  and  talk  like  that  under  the  impression  that  he  is 
giving  a  lifelike  illustration  of  one  of  the  Seven  Ages, 
he  can  depend  on  us  all  to  keep  our  countenances  and 
praise  him  to  the  skies.  Miss  Ellice  Jeffries,  as  Kitty 
Denison,  played  with  a  very  marked  increase  of  sincerity 
and  artistic  courage.  If  she  maintains  that  rate  of 
improvement  her  position  will  finally  justify  Mr.  Pinero’s 
choice  of  her  for  a  leading  part  in  “  Mrs.  Ebbsmith.  ” 

G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

rFHE  report  that  the  Sultan  had  allowed  the  entrance 
J-  of  additional  gunboats  into  the  Bosphorus,  though 
not  confirmed  later  in  the  week,  gave  a  more  cheerful 
tone  to  business  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  City  men 
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were  too  anxious  to  believe  in  a  more  reassuring  political 
prospect  not  to  make  the  most  of  the  news.  And  this 
more  cheerful  frame  of  mind,  taken  together  with  fresh 
arrivals  of  gold,  had  a  considerable  effect  on  the  Money 
Market  as  well  as  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  demand 
for  money  at  the  General  Settlement  on  Tuesday  was  so 
much  smaller  than  usual,  owing  to  the  reduction  of  the 
speculative  account,  the  money  could  scarcely  be  lent 
at  all  in  the  afternoon*  The  discount  rate  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  was  easy,  at  1^  per  cent.  Only  f  per 
cent  was  generally  paid  for  call  loans  or  fixtures,  and 
on  Thursday  afternoon  it  was  again  almost  impossible 
to  lend  money. 

On  the  Stock  Exchange  the  rumours  of  favourable 
news  from  Constantinople  and  “bear”  repurchases 
caused  a  recovery  in  nearly  all  the  markets.  Consols 
rose  on  Thursday  to  107^,  and  Home  Railways 
were  quite  buoyant.  “Yankees”  and  a  few  African 
specialities  were  firm.  As  for  Spanish  stock  at  64!, 
they  are  not  likely  to  recover  as  long  as  the  present 
heavy  expenditure  in  Cuba  continues.  The  stocks,  which 
we  mentioned  in  our  last  issue  as  being,  in  our  opinion, 
unduly  depressed,  have  all  improved  in  price  to  a  greater 
or  smaller  extent,  especially  Home  Railways.  The  Paris 
Bourse  was  dull,  in  view  of  the  Settlement  which  begins 
to-day  (30  November).  The  anxiety  on  the  Paris  Bourse 
is  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  carrying-over,  for 
which  all  preparations  have  already  been  made,  but  it 
is  owing  to  the  heavy  differences  due  to  brokers  from 
clients  whose  ability  to  pay  is  still  doubtful. 

The  new  account,  the  last  before  Christmas,  is  a  long 
one  (eighteen  days),  and  if  there  is  any  “  bear  ”  position 
of  importance  it  ought  soon  to  be  disclosed.  For 
investment  purposes  the  present  prices  of  gold  mines 
are  much  too  high,  as  we  show  below,  especially 
if  all  the  risks  connected  with  mining  ventures  be  taken 
into  account.  The  Mining  market  was  on  the  whole 
steady,  but  very  quiet,  except  for  a  few  specialities, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  oversold,  and  are  therefore 
actively  dealt  in  and  dearer  in  price.  The  carrying- 
over  in  the  Mining  market  passed  off  very  smoothly 
with  moderate  contangos.  Almost  nominal  rates  were 
charged  on  a  few  speculative  shares,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  this  fact  proves  that  there  is  a  “  bear  ”  posi¬ 
tion  of  any  importance. 

In  the  present  state  of  uncertainty  in  the  Mining 
market  the  public  is  most  anxious  to  know  if  African 
gold  shares  have  yet  fallen  to  their  real  value,  and  Gold- 
mann’s  “  South  African  Mining  and  Finance”  (Effingham 
Wilson  &  Co.)  very  efficiently  supplies  what  they  require, 
though  the  truth  is  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  pleasant 
reading.  To  take  only  favourable  specimens  of  the 
gold-mining  properties  of  the  Rand,  let  us  select  two 
of  Messrs.  Wernher,  Beit  &  Co.’s  properties :  the  City  and 
Suburban,  and  one  of  Mr.  B.  I.  Barnato’s,  the  Glencairn. 
Mr.  Goldmann  speaks  favourably  of  the  City  and 
Suburban,  which  has  now  a  capital  of  .£1,360,000  in  £4 
shares,  that  are  selling  at  5§,  so  that  its  present  market 
valuation  is  about  two  millions,  or,  to  be  exact,  £1  ,91 2,000. 
Is  this  a  reasonable  valuation?  Are  the  shares  worth 
£5  1 2s.  6d.  ?  The  contents  of  the  150  claims  of  which 
the  property  consists  amount  to  4,100,000  tons,  of 
which  400,000  tons  have  been  extracted  ;  so  that  there 
remains  a  body  of  ore  which,  with  170  stamps  working 
and  dealing  with  200,000  tons  a  year,  would  give  the 
life  of  the  mine  as  eighteen  years.  The  average  net 
profit  per  ton  may  be  taken  as  15s.,  so  that  the  200,000 
tons  crushed  would  yield  £150,000  a  year.  It  would, 
however,  require  a  sinking  fund  of  £ 68,000  a  year,  to 
accumulate  at  5  per  cent,  to  make  up  the  £1,912,000,  the 
present  market  value,  at  the  end  of  eighteen  years. 

Interest  on  the  present  market  value  at  5  per  cent  would 
come  to  £96,000.  Thus  the  annnal  charge  for  interest 
and  sinking  fund  would  amount  to  £14,000  a  year  more 
than  the  yearly  profit  thus  liberally  estimated  :  for  the 
possibility  of  the  whole  of  the  profit  being  available  for 
dividend  and  of  the  reefs  continuing  undiminished  in 
extent  and  value  is  scarcely  one  that  can  be  seriously 
considered.  So  much  for  the  City  and  Suburban,  the 
nro  »erty  of  Messrs.  Wernher,  Beit  &  Co.  :  it  is  worth, 


on  the  most  favourable  estimate,  considerably  less  than 
its  present  quotation.  As  for  Mr.  Barnato’s  Glencairn 
Mine,  it  has  still,  on  the  same  most  liberal  estimate, 
i,35o,o°o  tons.  With  100  scamps  dealing  with  120,000 
tons  a  year,  it  has  about  twelve  years’  life.  Working 
at  a  profit  of  15s.  a  ton,  the  yearly  profit  on  the 
output  of  ore  would  be  £90,000,  But  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  capital  in  twelve  years  would  require  a 
sinking  fund  of  £63,000  a  year  to  accumulate  at  5  per 
cent,  and  interest  on  the  million,  present  market  value, 
would  be  £50,000.  So  we  see  that  the  mine  is 
£23,000  a  year  short  of  what  it  should  produce  to 
justify  at  all  its  present  market  value.  The  upshot  of 
the  matter  is  that  many  mines  at  present  stand  too 
high,  great  though  the  reduction  has  been,  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  some  gold-mining  properties  and  several 
land  companies  are  really  unduly  depreciated.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  worst  of  the  fall  is,  in  our  opinion,  over,  and 
judicious  buyers  to-day  will  have  reason  to  congratu¬ 
late  themselves  six  months  hence. 

The  paternal  advice  given  by  the  “  Times  ”  on  Mon¬ 
day  in  regard  to  mining  investments  is  an  interesting 
example  of  the  unintelligible.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this,  for  instance  :  “  Investors  who  look  for  dividends 

should  not  think  of  buying  mining  shares  to  pay  them 
less  than  9  or  10  per  cent  ”  ?  Now  the  life  of  gold 
mines  varies  between  five  and  thirty  years,  according  to 
the  number  of  stamps  employed.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
several  African  mines  showing  returns  of  from  six  to 
eleven  per  cent  on  the  present  quotations,  but  if  in  each 
case  the  percentage  required  for  the  redemption  of  the 
capital  invested  be  deducted  from  the  dividends,  it  will 
be  found  that  there  is  no  mine  in  the  whole  list  that  will 
yield  a  net  income  of  more  than  2  to  3  per  cent,  while- 
some  of  them  will  not  yield  even  that  small  percentage. 
It  is,  in  fact,  altogether  a  mistake  to  believe  that  mining- 
shares  are  bought  for  purposes  of  permanent  investment. 
The  real  object  of  the  buyers  in  most  cases  is  to  resell 
them  at  a  profit  whenever  they  can. 

We  expect  to  hear  shortly  that  the  Argentine  Debt 
Unification  Scheme  (which  includes  a  fresh  loan  for 
armaments)  has  been  passed  by  both  the  Argentine 
Chambers.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
Messrs.  Baring  Brothers  &  Co.  and  Messrs.  Morgan  & 
Co.  think  about  it.  Chili  also  wants  to  borrow  again- 
£6,000,000,  no  doubt  partly  for  armaments,  though  the 
last  Rothschild  loan  is  still  at  3^-  per  cent  discount.  The 
Chilian  frontier  dispute  is  evidently  not  settled  yet,  and 
unless  it  is  speedily  submitted  to  arbitration,  the  attempt 
to  place  any  fresh  loans  here  is  bound  to  end  in  a  fiasco.. 


NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 


The  Barnato  “  Bank.” 

A  NEW  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  “  PURSE  TRICK.” 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  wherv 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  mince  words  over  the  Barnato 
“  Bank”  business.  Large  numbers  of  the  public  have 
been  victimized  and  impoverished  by  means  of  this 
scheme,  and  it  is  very  evident  that  Mr.  Barnato  and  his 
clique  have  no  intention  of  stating  what  are  the 
securities  or  assets  of  their  so-called  “Bank.”  The 
juggling  and  trickery  which  have  been  practised  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Barnato’s  “  Bank”  remind  us  very 
forcibly  of  what  is  known  as  the  “purse  trick.”  Mr. 
Barnato  and  his  clique  play  their  own  particular  game  in- 
magnificent  offices,  and  the prestidigitateur who  performs 
the  “purse  trick”  generally  exhibits  his  skill  at  street 
corners  ;  but  the  game  played  in  the  big  offices 
and  the  game  played  at  the  street  corners  bear 
a  very  singular  resemblance  one  to  the  other.  “  It 
is  the  hand  that  deceives  the  eye,”  say  (in  effect) 
Mr.  Barnato  and  his  friend.  “  We  offer  you  a  ‘  bank, 
as  our  humbler  brother  offers  you  a  purse,  and,  still 
like  our  humbler  brother,  we  persuade  you  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  more  in  what  we  offer  you  than  there  really 
is,  whereupon  you  give  us  what  we  ask  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  you  are  getting,  or  going  to  get,  more  than 
you  are  giving.  Why  blame  us?  Who  did  you  suppose 
you  were  playingwith  ?  Do  you  think  we  came  all  the  way 
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from  South  Africa  for  the 'purpose  of  making  presents 
to  the  Christian?  Yours  is  the  blame,  for  you  are  the 
fools ;  you  thought  to  get  something  out  of  us,  instead 
■of  which  we  have  got  something  out  of  you.  We 
both  may  be  rogues,  but  we  are  much  the  cleverer.” 
The  law  protects  the  public  from  professors  of  the 
■“  purse  ”  trick  ;  but  it  does  not  offer  them  any  pro¬ 
tection  from  Mr.  Barnato  and  persons  of  his  kidney. 
In  the  hope  that  they  might  check  the  flow  of  adverse 
criticism,  Mr.  Barnato  and  his  associates  played  their 
strongest  card  in  publishing  the  list  of  “  securities  ” 
held  by  the  Barnato  Consolidated  Company.  How 
many  of  the  persons  who  invested  in  this  delusive  under¬ 
taking  would  have  been  inclined  to  pay  £, 2  (the  latest 
■quotation  for  the  shares),  much  less  £5  and  £5  10s. 
(which  were  the  prices  not  so  many  weeks  ago),  had  they 
■known  what  the  assets  were  ?  The  whole  thing  is 
an  illustration  of  the  adage  that  truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction.  We  said  last  week  that  it  was  highly 
improbable  that  shareholders  in  the  Barnato  “  Bank  ” 
had  got  anything  approaching  value  for  their  money, 
but  now,  in  the  face  of  the  published  list  of  assets  of 
the  Barnato  Consolidated  Company  and  Mr.  Barnato’s 
continued  disinclination  to  make  any  definite  state¬ 
ment  of  the  securities  held  by  his  “  Bank,”  we  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  repeat  our  assertion.  The  conduct  of  Mr. 
'Barnato  in  this  respect  deserves  notice.  Mr.  Barnato’s 
■“  followers  ”  and  his  apologists  in  the  venal  press  have 
been  endeavouring  to  make  capital  out  of  the  statement 
recently  made  by  Mr.  Barnato,  through  the  secretary  of 
his  “Bank,”  that  the  “  Bank  ”  had  a  “  large  interest  ”  in 
the  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines.  But  a  “disclosure  ” 
■of  this  sort  is  worse  than  no  disclosure  at  all,  and  it 
■sounds  to  us  very  like  the  frightened  utterance  of  a 
frightened  man.  We  want  to  know  the  full  extent  and 
the  exact  nature  of  that  “  large  interest  ”  in  De  Beers, 
•and  we  also  particularly  want  to  know  what  are  the 
other  interests  of  the  “Bank”  in  regard  to  which  Mr. 
Barnato  is  so  modestly  reticent. 

We  have  received  a  number  of  communications  from 
shareholders  and  others  interested  in  the  Barnato 
“  Bank,”  the  majority  of  which  traverse  ground  already 
covered.  The  following  letter  is  representative  of  the 
views  of  those  of  our  correspondents  who  seek  to  shield 
Mr.  Barnato  by  the  doubtful  process  of  suggesting  that 
there  are  other  great  financiers  even  more  “  unspeak¬ 
able  ”  than  he : 

St.  George's  Square,  Portsea, 

25  November,  1895. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

“Sir, — As  a  sufferer  from  Barnato  Banks  I  trust  that 
the  strong  attitude  you  are  assuming  towards  the  founder 
of  that  institution  may  benefit  us.  But  if  some  of  your 
•contemporaries  are  correct,  it  would  seem  that  we  really 
have  very  solid  assets,  such  as  De  Beers,  Primrose, 
Reitfontein,  Barnato  Consols,  and  Johannesburg  Water¬ 
works.  While  Barnato-baiting  is  agreeable  to  us  to  a 
•certain  point,  there  is  a  danger  that,  if  carried  too  far, 
sympathy  may  be  transferred  from  his  victims  to  Mr. 
Barnato.  That  gentleman  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
■present  dreadful  state  of  affairs  ;  but  there  are  worse 
sinners,  the  chief  of  whom  is  the  unspeakable  J.  B. 
Robinson.  After  dumping  the  shares  on  us  at  nj  and 
ill,  this  man  suffers  them  to  drop  to  4I  without  appar¬ 
ently  lifting  his  little  finger  to  arrest  the  fall.  Barnato, 
whatever  his  motives,  has  done  something.  Robinson 
has  done  literally  nothing.  The  spectacle  of  Nero 
fiddling  while  Rome  was  burning  finds  its  parallel  in 
Robinson’s  brutal  indifference  to  the  anguish  and  ruin 
•of  his  victims.  Pray  take  up  your  parable  against  this 
man.  By  rendering  us  this  important  service  you  will 
make  a  large  body  of  wretched  shareholders  eternally 
your  debtors. — Yours  faithfully,  J.  Parky. 

A  shareholder  in  both  Barnato's 
and  Robinson's  Banks. 

We  endeavour  to  be  perfectly  fair-minded;  therefore 
we  are  quite  willing  to  publish  any  communications  at 
Ml  favourable  to  Mr.  Barnato  ;  but  it  is  damning  that 
gentleman  with  very  faint  praise  to  suggest  that  he  is 
entitled  to  our  consideration  simply  because  Mr.  J.  B. 
Robinson,  or  somebody  else,  is  not  a  bit  better, 
or  perhaps  a  little  bit  worse.  We  agree  with  our 


correspondent  that  the  Robinson  Bank  deserves  our 
attention.  L  shall  have  it;  but  in  a  weekly  article  of 
limited  length  it  is  quite  impossible  to  deal  at  one  and 
the  same  time  with  all  the  financial  abuses  that  exist. 
From  the  little  knowledge  we  have  of  Mr.  Barnato’s 
“  Bank,”  it  would  appear  to  be  in  a  difficult  con¬ 
dition.  That  last  resource  of  the  destitute  company — 
reconstruction — is  already  being  suggested,  and  by  the 
very  people  who  a  few  weeks  ago  were  loud  in  their 
praises  of  the  “  Bank  ”  and  everything  pertaining  to  it. 
It  is  now  suggested  that  an  “amalgamation  ”  with  the 
Johannesburg  Investment  Company,  another  of  Mr. 
Barnato’s  creations,  would  be  “  advisable.”  We  should 
think  so  indeed — any  port  in  a  storm.  But  if  this 
“joining  of  forces  ”  is  really  carried  out,  we  shall  be 
treated  to  a  sorry  spectacle  of  the  blind  leading  the 
blind. 

“  No  Prospectus  ”  Companies. 

Notwithstanding  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
money  market,  the  promoters  of  these  “uncertifi¬ 
cated  ”  concerns  are  still  exceedingly  industrious.  We 
have  the  following  companies  to  add  to  our  previously 
published  lists  : — 

Consolidated  Middlevlei  Claims,  Limited.  Capital 
^300,000. 

Great  Boulder  East  Extended  Gold  Mine,  Limited. 
Capital  ^75,000. 

Sheba  Alliance,  Limited.  Capital  £60,000. 

The  City  of  London  Contract  Corporation,  Limited 
(otherwise  Messrs.  Thomas  &  Henry  O’Hagan),  are 
responsible  for  the  Consolidated  Middlevlei  Claims, 
Limited,  as  also  for  a  touting  letter,  which  has  been  sent 
to  some  of  our  readers,  puffing  the  shares  in  that  con¬ 
cern.  Of  course,  such  an  enterprise,  coming  from  such 
a  quarter,  should  be  given  a  wide  berth.  The  character 
of  the  Messrs.  O’Hagan’s  joint-stock  companies  is  well 
known,  but  it  will  be  a  surprise,  even  to  some  of  their 
old  clients,  to  learn  that  they  have  descended  to  this 
level.  We  understand  that  the  Great  Boulder  East 
Extended  Gold  Mine,  Limited,  is  a  promotion  of  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Knud  Sando,  a  circumstance  which, 
apart  from  the  otherwise  dubious  character  of  the 
scheme,  will  not  help  to  recommend  it.  Several  corre¬ 
spondents  have  forwarded  us  copies  of  the  circulars  and 
type-written  letters  which  they  have  received  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Sheba  Alliance,  Limited.  It  is  only 
necessary  for  us  to  say  that  this  Sheba  Alliance  is 
another  of  the  numerous  promotions  of  Mr.  Edward 
Beall,  the  solicitor,  with  whose  proceedings  we  recently 
dealt  so  fully.  Even  in  the  absence  of  specific  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  their  character,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  all  “  no  prospectus  ”  concerns  are  worse 
than  doubtful. 


The  Meteor  Incandescent  Lighting  Company, 
Limited. 

a  “revolutionary”  project. 

We  are  as  yet  uncertain  whether  to  treat  this  concern 
as  a  “no  prospectus”  company  or  an  ordinary  new 
issue,  no  prospectus  having  yet  been  published, 
but  we  must  confess  we  do  not  care  for  the  ton 
which  the  promoters  adopt  in  the  “preliminary  an¬ 
nouncement  ”  which  has  been  forwarded  to  us.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  stupidly  worded  circular,  the  Meteor  Company 
has  been  formed  to  work  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
incandescent  lights  ever  known — “  the  lighting  of  the 
world  entirely  revolutionized  ;  ”  “  all  other  incandescent 
lights  entirely  eclipsed;”  “the  greatest  invention  of 
the  age;”  “the  long-cherished  dream  of  scientists  at 
last  realized,”  &c.  &c.  These  are  some  of  the  eloquent 
periods  in  which  the  invention  is  introduced  to  a  matter- 
of-fact  world.  We  seem  to  have  heard  this  extra¬ 
vagant  language  before  ;  surely  some  hand  that  pulled 
the  strings  of  “  Warner’s  ”  marvellous  “  Safe  Cure”  is 
in  evidence  here.  But  will  the  gas  companies  consent 
to  be  wound  up,  and  the  electric  light  be  obliged  to 
pale  its  ineffectual  fires?  Has  the  end  of  all  their 
lights  come?  We  are  not  inclined  to  think  that  the 
end  has  come  yet  ;  but  we  may  be  able  to  prophesy 
how  long  this  company  has  to  live  when  we  have  seen 
a  copy  of  its  prospectus. 
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Holborn  &  Frascati,  Limited. 

AN  ASTOUNDING  SCHEME. 

This  company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  the 
Holborn  Restaurant  and  a  place  known  as  “  Frascati’s  ” 
in  Oxford  Street.  The  share  and  debenture  capital  of 
this  concern  amounts  to  the  enormous  total  of  ^525,000, 
and  out  of  this  no  less  than  ^483,000  has  to  be  paid  as 
purchase  money  for  the  two  restaurants  to  be  acquired. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  although  both  of  these 
businesses  have  been  working  as  limited  companies  for 
some  years  past,  and  are  set  forth  as  being  highly 
pofitable  undertakings,  there  is  not  one  word  in  this 
curious  prospectus  to  suggest  that  dividends  of  any 
description  have  ever  been  paid  to  the  shareholders  in 
either  of  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  vague  refer¬ 
ences  to  debentures  which  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  issue  from  time  to  time,  and  it  would  appear  that 
both  the  Holborn  Restaurant  and  Frascati’s  are 
very  heavily  mortgaged  at  the  present  time.  It 
is  all  the  more  astonishing,  therefore,  to  find  included 
in  the  prospectus  a  “report”  from  Messrs.  Price, 
Waterhouse  &  Co.,  in  which  they  state  that  they  have 
examined  the  books  of  both  the  concerns  to  be  acquired, 
the  Holborn  for  the  year  ending  July  6,  1895,  and 
Frascati’s  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1895,  and 
they  find  that  “the  combined  profits,  after  making  provi¬ 
sion  for  redemption  ot  the  leaseholds,  but  before  charging 
interest  on  debentures  and  loans,  or  the  remuneration  of  the 
directors  and  managers,  amounted  to  ^34,779  16s.  3d.” 
(The  italics  are  ours.)  We  cannot  understand  a  firm  of 
the  eminence  of  Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.  put¬ 
ting  their  names  to  such  a  “  certificate  ”  as  this.  YVhat 
does  it  mean?  The  “combined  profits,”  with  interest 
on  debentures  and  loans,  and  directors’  and  staff 
salaries  deducted,  might  very  well  not  be  “  profits  ”  at 
all.  And  then,  why  give  the  results  of  only  one  year’s 
working?  We  had  some  idea  that  the  Holborn  Restau¬ 
rant  was  able  to  pay  its  way,  but  this  prospectus  convinces 
us  to  the  contrary.  Frascati’s,  we  believe,  had  always 
been  more  or  less  a  failure,  and  it  is  rather  surprising 
that  this  should  be  so,  for  Torino’s,  which  is  close  by, 
though  a  smaller  establishment,  has,  under  Mr.  Bie’s 
management,  proved  a  highly  successful  undertaking. 
However  this  may  be,  we  should  certainly  like  to  have 
Messrs.  Price,  Watethouse  &  Co.’s  explanation  of  their 
very  vague  and  unsatisfactory  “  certificate  of  profits.” 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

ITALIAN  PICTURES  IN  THE  BERLIN  MUSEUM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Oxford,  20  October,  1895. 

SIR, — May  we  inquire  through  the  medium  of  your 
paper  whether  any  competent  art  critic  from  England 
has  been  struck,  as  we  have  been,  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  majority  of  the  valuable  Italian  pictures  in 
the  old  Museum  at  Berlin  have  been  treated  ? 

Coming  fresh  from  the  Dresden  Gallery,  we  were 
astonished  directly  we  entered  the  Berlin  Museum  at  the 
brightness  and  hardness  of  many  of  the  Italian  pictures 
there  collected,  and  we  were  irresistibly  led  to  ask  our¬ 
selves  whether  the  process  mentioned  in  Morelli’s 
“  Italian  Masters  in  German  Galleries  ”  had  been  applied 
to  them.  It  is  thus  tersely  described  in  the  note  on 
page  2  of  Mrs.  Richter’s  translation  :  “In  the  last  century 
they  generally  contented  themselves  with  painting  a 
picture  over  ;  of  late  they  have  taken  to  effacing  it  first.” 
Is  it  possible,  we  ask,  that  even  at  Berlin  the  pictures 
are  being  so  ruthlessly  cleaned  as  to  be  partially  effaced  ? 
We  should  have  been  inclined  to  reply  in  the  negative, 
but  we  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  almost 
all  been  cleaned,  and,  unless  the  process  of  cleaning  has 
been  carried  a  great  deal  too  far,  we  cannot  account  for 
some  of  the  disappointments  which  we  experienced. 
Even  if  it  be  granted  that  some  of  the  earlier  masters 
painted  with  somewhat  crude  colours,  and  that  their 
pictures,  as  seen  uncleaned,  or  only  partially  cleaned,  in 
other  galleries,  owe  something  of  their  charm  to  the 
hand  of  time,  can  this  be  true  of  Francia,  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  and  even  of  Titian  ?  And  did  time  give  tone  and 
modelling  to  Botticelli’s  masterpieces?  The  mere  ques¬ 


tion  seems  an  insult,  and  though  it  is  inevitably  suggested 
by  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  pictures  at  Berlin, 
there  are  others  in  the  same  place  which  show  these 
masters  in  their  true  colours.  This  can  hardly,  we 
fear,  be  said  of  Francia,  as  we  did  not  notice  in  our 
hurried  visit  any  picture  of  his  in  a  satisfactory 
condition.  The  paintings  attributed  to  him,  which  seem 
to  us  to  have  been  ruthlessly  “restored,”  were  a  small 
“Holy  Family”  (No.  125)  and  a  larger  picture  of  a 
Madonna  and  Child  in  the  sky  surrounded  by  little 
angels’  heads  with  six  saints  below.  The  former 
especially,  is  so  cold,  hard,  and  bright,  so  devoid  of 
atmosphere,  and  withal,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  in  parts- 
so  ill  painted,  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable  as  Francia’s 
work,  and  yet  Morelli,  writing  in  1877,  no  doubt  before 
it  was  cleaned,  speaks  of  it  as  the  lovely  Madonna  and 
Child  with  St.  Joseph.  The  process  of  cleaning  applied 
to  Andrea  del  Sarto’s  little  portrait  of  Lucrezia,  now  hung 
in  the  same  room  as  the  Raphaels,  appears  to  have  had 
a  different  effect.  To  it  no  additional  brightness  of 
colour  has  apparently  been  imparted,  but  the  outlines, 
which  are  always  indicated  rather  than  defined  by  this 
master,  must,  we  think,  have  been  partly  obliterated  by 
the  removal  of  some  of  the  shadows.  Titian  is  fortun¬ 
ately  represented  by  two  magnificent  and  unrestored, 
portraits  of  himself  and  his  daughter,  which  make  it  well 
nigh  impossible  to  believe  that  the  portrait  by  him  of 
Roberto  Strozzi’s  daughter  (No.  160a),  also  praised  by 
Morelli  soon  after  its  acquisition,  is  in  anything  like  its 
original  state. 

Returning  to  the  two  large  pictures  by  Botticelli,  we- 
find  one  (No.  102)  with  a  peculiar  hard  grey  ness  of  tone, 
and  the  other  (No.  106)  shining  with  all  the  appearance 
of  fresh  paint,  especially  in  the  leafy  background.  To 
see  that  these  pictures  do  not  now  properly  represent  the- 
painter,  we  have  only  to  go  to  the  Berlin  National 
Gallery,  where,  among  the  pictures  lent  by  Count. 
Raczynski,  is  a  Madonna  with  a  row  of  angels  holding 
lilies,  in  which  may  be  seen  the  soft,  slightly  yellow 
harmony  of  tone  which  we  have  learnt  elsewhere  to 
expect  from  Botticelli. 

We  have  picked  out  the  above-mentioned  pictures, 
chiefly  because  they  are  by  masters  with  whose  work, 
any  one  who  like  ourselves  is  fond  of  art  may  be  pardoned 
for  claiming  some  little  acquaintance,  but  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  recent  cleaning,  if  not  of  restoration,  are  so 
general  in  the  old  Museum  at  Berlin  that  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  process  has  been,  nay,  is  being, 
carried  out  there,  and  that  with  tolerable  impartiality 
with  regard  to  schools.  Even  the  great  portrait  by 
Holbein  of  Jbrg  Gisze  is  to  share  the  common  fate,  for 
it  was  absent  from  its  frame,  and  was,  as  we  were 
informed,  being  “restored.”  If  we  are  right  in  our 
views,  which  we  put  forward  only  tentativelv,  though 
we  have  been  obliged  to  state  them  positively  for  the 
sake  of  clearness,  this  mania  for  restoring  pictures  at 
Berlin  is  the  more  surprising,  because  the  present 
authorities  of  the  Museum  are  evidently  very  scrupulous 
with  regard  to  sculptures,  having  most  judiciously 
refrained  from  any  attempt  at  the  restoration  as  distinct 
from  the  arrangement  of  the  Pergamene  friezes,  and  it 
is  also  specially  lamentable,  because  the  Berlin  authori¬ 
ties  are  now  the  largest  and  most  persistent  buyers  in 
Europe,  so  that  there  is  no  knowing  what  pictures  they 
may  not  in  course  of  time  have  the  opportunity  of 
cleaning. 

It  is  this  last  thought  which  has  prompted  us  to 
mention  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  effect  of  recent! 
restorations  at  Berlin,  for  if  it  is  as  disastrous  as  we 
believe,  it  will  furnish  an  additional  incentive  to  the  art- 
loving  public  of  England  to  prevent  the  export  to  Berlin 
of  any  more  masterpieces  from  private  collections  in 
England,  and  for  this  purpose  to  obtain  increased  pur¬ 
chasing  powers  for  the  directors  of  our  own  National 
Gallery. — Yours  sincerely,  Two  Amateurs. 

[The  statement  that  “the  Berlin  authorities  are  now 
the  largest  and  most  persistent  buyers  in  Europe  ”  has 
been  more  than  once  contradicted  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bode. 
He  has  shown  that  in  the  last  twenty  years  our  autho¬ 
rities  have  spent  very  much  more  than  he  has  had  to  use. 
He  has  bought  wisely,  and  ourNational  Gallery  unwisely, 
that  is  all.  Perhaps  Dr.  Bode  will  reply  to  the  criticisms 
of  our  “  Two  Amateurs.” — Ed.  “  S.R.”J 
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REVIEWS. 

EDWARD  FITZGERALD  AND  FANNY  KEMBLE. 

“  Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  to  Fanny  Kemble,  1871- 
1883.”  Edited  by  William  Aldis  Wright.  London: 
Richard  Bentley  &  Son.  1895. 

IT  is  only  natural  that  such  letters  as  these  should 
contain  a  certain  amount  of  matter  which  con¬ 
cerns  only  those  who  belonged  to  the  immediate  circle 
of  the  writer’s  acquaintances  ;  but  there  is  also  much 
that  cannot  but  interest  the  general  reader,  and  we 
congratulate  the  editor  upon  his  selection  of  material 
both  in  this  volume  and  the  two  that  preceded  it.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  some  ot  Mrs.  Kemble  s 
replies  have  not  been  published  in  the  present  volume, 
especially  with  reference  to  questions  concerning 
her  opinion  on  certain  disputed  Shakespearian  points. 
The  reason  probably  is  that  many  of  the  answers 
are  to  be  found  in  her  “  Further  Records,”  by  the  way 
not  nearly  so  interesting  as  her  former  “Records.” 
From  the  numerous  letters  which  appear  in  the 
eight  volumes  of  “  Records,”  published  by  Bentley, 
we  are  well  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Kemble  s  style  as  a 
letter-writer,  and  know  how  she  excelled  in  this  as  in 
most  other  matters  that  she  took  in  hand.  Her  corre¬ 
spondence  was  very  voluminous,  and  her  correspondents 
were  some  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  our  time — 
Rogers,  Tennyson,  Longfellow,  Houghton,  Browning, 
Lowell,  Tyndall,  and  numerous  others,  who  wrote  to  her 
:n  affectionate  terms.  Thus  Tennyson,  in  a  letter  to  her 
on  receiving  a  note  of  congratulation  on  his  elevation 
to  the  peerage,  wrote  that  he  was  at  first  inclined  to 
refuse  the  honour,  but  it  was  pressed  upon  him  as 
being  an  honour  not  only  to  himself  but  to  literature  in 
general.  “  Other  friends,”  he  adds,  “  pressed  upon  me 
that  it  would  be  selfish  to  refuse,  so  after  a  long  delibera¬ 
tion  I  gave  in  ;  but  what  is  a  peerage  to  me  in  my 
seventy-fifth  year — a  chaplet  upon  a  skull.”  Robert 
Browning  wrote  to  her  :  “As  it  appears  from  your  re¬ 
quest  that  I  am  privileged  for  once  to  speak  the  simple 
truth,  and  attest  the  same  by  my  signature — well,  then, 
for  some  fifty  years  I  have  never  ceased  to  honour  your 
genius,  admire  your  character,  and  love  yourself,  in 
which  profession  of  faith  I  will  live  and  die.”  And 
Tyndall,  in  June  1891,  wrote  to  her:  “In  loving 
memory  of  our  passage  across  the  Aletsch  glacier,  I 
have  obtained  one  of  your  books  to  cheer  the  remaining 
days  of  my  imprisonment.  Almost  without  a  break  I 
have  been  confined  to  my  bed  since  last  November.” 
Such  attractions  had  Mrs.  Kemble  for  clever  men,  and 
this  we  see  all  through  the  letters  of  Fitzgerald. 

Edward  Fitzgerald  was  a  member  of  that  brilliant 
Cambridge  circle  which  included  Tennyson,  Hallam, 
Spedding,  Trench  (afterwards  Archbishop),  and  John 
Mitchell  Kemble,  the  eldest  brother  of  Mrs.  Kemble, 
who  was  distinguished  as  a  remarkable  Anglo-Saxon 
scholar  and  the  author  of  “The  Anglo- Saxons  in  England.” 
Fitzgerald  himself  was  a  man  of  great  and  varied  attain¬ 
ments,  but  of  a  retiring  nature,  much  attached  to  his 
intimate  friends  but  shy  of  new  acquaintances.  A 
description  of  him  is  best  given  in  Mrs.  Kemble’s  words, 
where  she  describes  him  as  “  an  eccentric  man  of  genius, 
who  took  more  pains  to  avoid  fame  than  others  do  to 
seek  it  ”  ;  and  again  :  “  He  was  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  his  family,  and  indeed  from  most  people,  by  the 
possession  of  very  rare  intellectual  and  artistic  gifts,  a 
poet,  a  painter,  a  musician,  an  admirable  scholar  and 
writer  ;  if  he  had  not  shunned  notoriety  as  sedulously  as 
nost  people  seek  it,  he  would  have  achieved  a  foremost 
place  among  the  eminent  men  of  his  day,  and  left  a  name 
second  to  that  of  very  few  of  his  contemporaries.” 

The  Poet  Laureate,  on  hearing  of  his  death,  wrote  to 
a  friend  :  “  I  had  no  truer  friend  :  he  was  one  of  the 
kindliest  of  men,  and  I  have  never  known  one  of  so  fine 
and  delicate  a  wit.”  As  “  DearoldFitz”  he  was  known 
among  his  intimate  friends,  Tennyson,  Thackeray,  &c. 
His  letters  show  the  man,  full  of  tender  affection  and 
sympathy,  as  when  he  constantly  expresses  concern  for 
the  ill  health  of  his  old  friend,  YV.  B.  Donne  (the  licenser 
of  plays),  whose  son  Charles  married  a  niece  of  Mrs. 
Kemble,  or  alludes  in  terms  of  great  admiration  to 
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James  Spedding,  the  well-known  Shakespearian  critic. 
The  words  of  his  beloved  Crabbe  might  be  applied  to 
him  : 

“  This  friend  appear’d  with  talents  formed  to  please, 
And  with  some  looks  of  sprightliness  and  ease  ; 

To  him  indeed  the  ills  of  life  were  known, 

But  misery  had  not  made  him  all  her  own.” 

A  good  deal  of  his  correspondence  is  taken  up  with 
Shakespeare’s  Plays,  and  he  alludes  with  general  com¬ 
mendation  to  the  Cambridge  edition  edited  by  Clarke 
and  his  friend  Aldis  Wright.  Three  authors  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  of  other  lands,  he  takes 
much  delight  in — Calderon,  Cervantes,  and  Mme.  de 
Sevignd.  His  translations  of  the  first-named  author  are 
deservedly  famous  ;  and  Archbishop  Trench,  who  in  1836- 
brought  out  a  Life  of  Calderon  and  translations  from 
“  La  Vida  es  Sueno,”  &c. ,  paid  a  tribute  to  his  friend’s 
translations,  published  in  1853,  as  being  far  the  most 
important  and  worthiest  contributions  to  the  knowledge 
in  England  of  the  Spanish  poet.  He  says  :  “  How  little 
likely  Calderon  is  to  obtain  a  more  gifted  translator,  and 
how  much  his  modest  choice  of  plays  in  which  to  exercise 
his  skill,  which  are  not  among  his  author’s  best,  is  to  be 
regretted,  I  think  the  reader  will  own  after  a  single, 
quotation  from  this  volume  : 

‘He  who  far  off  beholds  another  dancing, 

Even  one  who  dances  best,  and  all  the  time 
Hears  not  the  music  that  he  dances  to, 

Thinks  him  a  madman,  apprehending  not 
The  law  which  moves  his  else  eccentric  action. 

So  he  that’s  in  himself  insensible 
Of  love’s  sweet  influence,  misjudges  him 
Who  moves  according  to  love’s  melody.’  ” 
Fitzgerald  is  never  tired  of  reading  his  Cervantes.  “  I 
have  taken  up  ‘  Don  Quixote  ’  again  ;  more  evergreen 
still  ;  in  Spanish,  as  it  must  be  read,  I  doubt.”  And 
on  one  occasion,  having  got  Tennyson,  whom  he  had 
not  seen  for  twenty  years,  to  look  in  on  him  when 
passing  through  YVoodbridge,  he  says  :  “  I  inflamed 
A.  T.  to  read  him  too  ;  I  mean  in  his  native  language.” 
He  is  full  of  admiration  for  Mme.  de  Sdvignd.  Writing 
to  Mrs.  Kemble,  he  says  :  “Now  I  am  at  Madame  de 
Sdvignd’s  delightful  Letters  ;  I  should  like  to  send  you  a 
bouquet  of  extracts.”  There  may  have  been  some  re¬ 
semblance  between  the  letter-writing  genius  of  Mrs. 
Kemble  and  that  of  Mme.  de  Sevignd  which  especially- 
attracted  Fitzgerald  towards  Mrs.  Kemble.  Crabbe 
seems  to  have  been  his  favourite  among  the  poets  of  the 
last  generation,  and  he  wonders  so  few  people  now  read 
his  works.  It  would  take  a  bold  man  to  sit  down  and 
read  straight  through  the  one  work  which  Fitzgerald 
so  delighted  in — the  “Tales  of  a  Hall” — seeing  that 
it  consists  of  twenty  books,  containing  in  all  some¬ 
thing  like  14,000  lines.  We  wonder  whether  her  grace 
the  Duchess  of  Rutland,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated, 
managed  to  wade  through  it.  By  the  way,  that  was  a 
curious  confession  once  made  by  Crabbe  to  a  friend,  viz. 
that  if  at  that  moment  or  any  other  he  should  be 
offered  a  large  sum  of  money  to  repeat  any  two  lines  of 
any  poem  he  had  ever  written  he  would  not  be  able  to 
do  it.  Crabbe  was  born  at  Aldborough,  not  far  from 
Fitzgerald’s  town  of  Woodbridge,  and  Fitzgerald 
was  in  the  habit  of  sometimes  staying  a  few  days  at 
the  “  Borough”  of  his  poet.  On  one  occasion  he  met 
there  Professor  Fawcett,  whose  father-in-law  was  also  a 
native  of  the  “  Borough,”  and  they  had  a  friendly  pipe 
together.  “  A  thoroughly  unaffected,  unpretentious  man, 
so  modest  indeed  that  I  was  ashamed  to  think  how  I 
had  harangued  him  all  the  evening.”  Only  one  thing 
he  seems  to  have  lacked  in  the  eyes  of  Fitzgerald.  “  He 
had  never  read  and  knew  very  little  about  the  great 
poet  of  Aldborough,  but  was  pleased  to  hear  something* 
concerning  him.”  Of  contemporary  novelists  SirWalter 
Scott  and  Dickens  were  his  favourites,  and  he  even 
ventured  to  write  to  Mrs.  Kemble  concerning  the  latter, 
that  he  looked  upon  him  as  “  a  little  Shakespeare,  a 
cockney  Shakespeare  if  you  will  ;  but  as  distinct,  if  not 
so  great,  a  piece  of  fine  genius  as  was  born  in  Strat¬ 
ford.  Oh,  I  am  quite  sure,  had  I  to  choose  but  one  of 
them,  I  would  choose  Dickens’s  hundred  delightful 
caricatures  rather  than  Thackeray’s  half-dozen  terrible 
photographs.”  In  another  place  he  says:  “I  really 
must  go  and  worship  at  Gadshill,  as  I  have  worshipped 
at  Abbotsford,  though  with  less  reverence,  to  be  sure ; 
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(but  I  must  look  on  Dickens  as  a  mighty  benefactor  to 
mankind.”  Again:  “Just  turn  to  little  Dombey’s 
funeral,  where  the  acrobat  in  the  street  suspends  his 
performance  till  the  funeral  has  passed,  and  his  wife 
wonders  if  the  little  acrobat  in  her  arms  will  so  far 
outlive  the  little  boy  in  the  hearse  as  to  wear  a  ribbon 
through  his  hair,  following  his  father’s  calling.  It  is  in 
such  side  touches  that  Dickens  is  inspired  to  create.” 
Trollope’s  stories  were  always  delightful  to  him,  although 
told  that  they  were  very  superficial  as  compared  to 
George  Eliot,  whom  he  could  not  relish  at  all.  For 
Carlyle,  his  friend  and  philosopher,  he,  of  course,  had 
great  admiration,  and  writes  thus  of  Froude’s  life  : 
“  You  must  read  Froude’s  “  Carlyle  ”  above  all  things. 
N.  persists  that  I  am  proof  against  Froude’s  invidious 
insinuations,  simply  because  of  my  having  previously 
‘known  Carlyle.  But  how  is  it  that  I  did  not  know  that 
Carlyle  was  so  good,  grand,  and  even  lovable,  till  I 
■read  the  letters  which  Froude  now  edits  ?  I  regret  that 
I  did  not  know  what  the  book  tells  us  while  Carlyle  was 
alive,  that  I  might  have  loved  him  as  well  as  admired 
him.  But  Carlyle  never  spoke  of  himself  in  that  way  ; 

I  never  heard  him  advert  to  his  works  and  his  fame, 
except  one  day  he  happened  to  mention  ‘  about  the  time 
when  men  began  to  talk  of  me.’  ” 

He  has  something  to  say  of  Shakespearian  actors  ;  he 
was  not  an  admirer  of  Irving.  “  I  never  could  believe  in 
him  as  Hamlet”;  and  he  quotes  Spedding  as  having  used 
much  stronger  language  concerning  him.  Of  Macready, 
he  says  “  he  would  have  made  a  better  scholar  or  divine 
than  actor — a  gentleman  in  any  calling.” 

We  close  this  interesting  little  volume  with  a  sigh  of 
regret  when  we  think  how,  during  the  last  few  years,  all 
these  remarkable  men  have  passed  away,  as  well  as 
those  almost  equally  remarkable  men  among  whom 
Mrs.  Kemble  moved  in  that  charming  literary  circle 
at  Boston  :  George  Ticknor,  Longfellow,  Emerson, 
Motley,  Bancroft,  Lowell,  Wendell  Holmes,  Agassiz, 
Adams,  Channing,  Philipps  Brooks,  &c.  We  shall  not 
soon  look  upon  their  like  again. 

SHODDY  PUBLISHING. 

“Egyptian  Decorative  Art”:  a  course  of  lectures  de¬ 
livered  at  the  Royal  Institution.  By  W.  M.  Flinders 
Petrie,  D.C.L.,  Edwards  Professor  of  Egyptology, 
University  College,  London.  London  :  Methuen 
&  Co.  1895. 

HE  title  of  this  meagre  volume  is  the  only  big  thing 
about  it.  “Egyptian  Decorative  Art”  might  in¬ 
clude,  as  Mr.  Petrie  admits,  “  almost  any  example  of 
ancient  work  known  to  us  in  that  land.”  For  in  every 
branch  of  art  and  industry,  from  their  treatment  of  their 
written  language  to  the  disposition  of  their  temples,  the 
Egyptians  were  persistently  decorative,  and  in  no  people, 
perhaps,  was  the  taste  for  form  and  design  more  strongly 
pronounced.  When,  however,  we  fi>nd  that  Mr.  Petrie 
•sets  aside  the  general  scheme  of  design,  the  value  of 
colour,  the  question  of  symbolism  in  decoration,  and  the 
relations  of  parts  in  a  decorative  whole,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  have  here  only  a  fraction  of  the  subject.  In  point  of 
fact  we  have  merely  a  not  very  profound  study  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  chief  “  motives  ”  used  in 
Egyptian  decoration  :  in  short,  a  sketch  of  the  earliest 
historical  patterns.  The  interest  lies  largely  in  their 
antiquity,  and  as  Mr.  Petrie  insists  more  than  once  that  all 
ornament,  of  the  types  found  in  Egyptian  art,  has  lineally 
descendedfrom  its  origin  in  Egyptian  decoration — at  least 
in  the  Old  World— it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  a  good 
many  scholars  will  join  issue  with  him  on  this  point.  It 
is  fairly  arguable  that  patterns  which  Mr.  Petrie  (like 
other  students  long  ago)  traces  to  ordinary  primitive  in¬ 
dustrial  operations,  such  as  weaving  and  plaidng,  basket- 
and  mat-work,  and  the  like,  might  be  evolved  naturally 
and  independently  by  any  people  and  anywhere,  without 
the  necessity  of  copying  so  obvious  an  example.  The 
“two  thousand  years’  start  which  Egypt  had  before 
Europe  awoke  ”  is  not  an  absolutely  convincing  argu¬ 
ment  in  cases  of  simple  patterns  which  w’ould  almost 
inevitably  occur  to  the  rudest  workman.  If  the  pedigree 
is  to  be  limited  to  the  Old  World,  and  if  certain  obvious 
patterns  (like  the  cable-pattern  or  guilloche)  “  may  well 
be  due  more  to  the  Aegean  civilization  than  to  that 


of  Egypt”  (p.  41),  the  position  seems  open  to  wider 
developments  and  modifications.  Without  denying  the 
probability  of  an  Egyptian  origin  for  a  considerable 
number  of  European  decorative  “motives,”  one  cannot 
but  think  that  it  is  possible  to  assert  it  too  crudely  and 
with  unscientific  dogmatism. 

One  traces  a  similar  tendency  to  jump  to  conclusions 
in  various  episodical  theories  let  loose  in  these  pages. 
The  conjecture  (p.  49)  that  the  Egyptians  “did  not  use 
compasses  at  any  time,  but  always  worked  with  a  string 
and  points,”  simply  because  we  do  not  find  the  segmental 
division  of  a  sixth  of  a  circle,  seems  inconsistent  with 
what  we  know  of  Egyptian  mechanical  skill  ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  preserve  one’s  gravity  on  reading  that  because 
Egyptian  ceilings  represent  stars  surrounded  by  rays  of 
light,  whereas  “  to  a  long-sighted  person,  or  any  one 
with  proper  spectacles,  the  stars  appear  as  points  of 
light  without  radiations,”  “  hence  it  seems  as  if  the 
Egyptianswereshort-sighted  people  from  theearly  ages.” 
In  England,  before  the  days  of  Board  schools,  it  is  a 
solid  scientific  fact  that  little  children  have  been  known  to 
depict  stars  with  rays,  exactly  like  these  unhappy  myopic 
Egyptians,  andyet  they  havenothadtheslightesttendency 
to  short  sight!  Too  much  nigglingata“pernickety”sub- 
ject  has  made  the  Edwards  Professor  a  little  too  curious 
about  trifles.  He  had  done  better  to  reserve  some  of 
these  ingenious  speculations  for  his  chapter  on  “  Sym¬ 
bolical  Decoration,”  which  occupies  fifteen  pages,  or  say 
less  than  2000  words,  and  will  certainly  be  regarded  by 
symbolists  as  totally  inadequate.  But  then  he  regards 
any  general  ascription  of  symbolic  or  religious  meaning 
to  ornament  as  “  an  hypothesis,”  of  which  he  will  “say 
nothing.”  Hypothesis  it  may  be,  but  it  is  one  which  a 
large  number  of  students  have  found  both  fascinating 
and  convincing,  and  it  might  have  been  treated  with 
rather  more  consideration  than  Mr.  Petrie  has  found  space 
or  inclination  to  show. 

But  there  is  a  worse  omission  than  this,  even  in  so 
small  a  book,  and  for  this  the  publishers  must  be  held 
responsible.  How  any  one  can  profess  to  deal  with 
“  Egyptian  Decorative  Art,”  and  leave  out  colour, 
almost  passes  credibility.  It  is  well  and  useful,  no 
doubt,  to  show  how  zigzags  and  spirals  grew  into  com¬ 
plicated,  or,  as  the  Professor  elegantly  terms  them, 
“cursedly  ingenious,”  patterns;  but  to  treat  of  these 
patterns  in  Egyptian  decoration,  without  reference  to 
the  system  of  colours  which  is  a  vital  part  of  their  effect, 
is  time  thrown  away.  Mr.  Petrie  himself  admits  (p.  35) 
that  some  of  the  designs  here  illustrated  are  “crossed 
in  a  manner  which  nothing  but  bold  colouring  could 
make  intelligible  ”  ;  yet  in  place  of  colour  his  publishers 
put  us  off  with  heraldic  tinctures  (Mr.  Petrie  calls 
them  “colours”),  and  the  drawings  which  are  intended 
to  explain  his  text  are  consequently  a  mass  of  ugly  and 
by  no  means  parallel  lines,  sloping  in  different  directions, 
and  varied  by  dots.  To  say  nothing  of  the  slipshod 
draughtsmanship  or  mechanical  reproduction  of  these 
drawings  (a  comparison  with  their  originals  in  Prisse 
or  Perrot  and  Chipiez  is  the  severest  criticism),  this 
heraldic  treatment  absolutely  damns  them  in  the  mind 
of  an  artist.  It  is  preposterous  to  expect  any  one,  even 
Rouge  Croix  or  Bluemantle,  or  any  pursuivant  or  King 
of  Arms,  to  realize  the  decorative  effect  of  a  number 
of  compartments  filled  with  ugly  scratches,  like  an  ill- 
thatched  roof,  and  to  evolve  any  combined  notion  from 
signs  of  azure,  gules,  sinape,  and  the  rest.  It  were 
easier  for  an  uninstructed  layman  to  realize  the  orchestral 
effects  of  the  C  Minor  Symphony  by  looking  at  an  ill- 
scrawled  score.  Unless  Messrs.  Methuen  are  prepared 
to  produce  a  book  adequately,  they  had  much  better  let 
it  alone.  “  Cheap  and  nasty”  does  not  pay  in  the  end. 
And  if  Mr.  Petrie  reflects,  he  must  surely  see  that, 
useful  and  ingenious  as  much  of  this  little  essay  may  be, 
it  would  have  been  better  for  his  high  reputation  to  have 
allowed  his  lectures  to  remain  merely  oral  until  he  had 
had  time  and  materials  enough  to  produce  something 
more  final  and  had  got  a  publisher  who  would  have 
brought  out  his  work  in  a  style  w'orthy  of  the  author  and 
the  subject.  Mr.  Goodyear’s  “Grammar  of  the  Lotus”  has 
set  an  example  and  a  standard  which  inevitably  affects 
all  later  works,  and  yet  the  Professor  of  Egyptology  has 
thought  fit  to  sketch  this  complicated  subject — in  which 
truly  there  is  “  plenty  to  tax  our  reasoning  and  imagina¬ 
tion  ” — in  fourteen  pages  !  He  says,  “  the  debated  ques- 
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tion  of  lotus  or  papyrus  disappears  at  once,”  on  page  61, 
and  yet  it  reappears  with  cheerful  vivacity,  on  page  67, 
in  his  comment  on  a  so-called  lotus  pattern,  which  may 
be  the  papyrus.”  This  is  by  no  means  the  only  instance 
of  confusion  in  his  treatment  of  this  difficult  branch  of 
a  subject  into  which  the  learned  Professor  seems  to  us 
to  have  plunged  out  of  mere  gaite  de  coeur.  The  lotus 
is  not  a  flower  to  be  approached  like  a  mere  buttonhole. 

FICTION. 

Sir  Andrew  Wylie  of  that  Ilk.  ’  By  John  Galt.  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  London  :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons. 
1895. 

“The  Men  of  the  Moss  Hags.”  By 
London 
“The  Days 
London 
“  Redburn.” 

Gardner 


S.  R.  Crockett. 


Maclaren. 

Alexander 


Isbister  &  Co.  1895. 
of  Auld  Lang  Syne.”  By  Ian 
Hodder  &  Stoughton.  1895. 

By  Henry  Ochiltree.  London  : 

1895. 

“  Lady  Kilpatrick.”  By  Robert  Buchanan. 

Chatto  &  Windus.  1895. 

“The  Horseman’s  Word.”  By  Neil  Kay. 

Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 

JOHN  GALT’S  “Sir  Andrew  Wylie”  followed  at  a 
J  respectful  distance  the  idea  of  “Roderick  Random,^ 
and  anticipated  Mr.  Barrie’s  “  When  a  Man  s  Single, 


London 


London 


in  describing  the  expedition  of  a  Scot  to  London  in  quest 
of  fortune.  It  was  a  moderate  success  in  1822  as  a 
three-volume  novel,  and  Messrs.  Blackwood  have  re¬ 
printed  it  now  in  two,  with  a  tepid  appreciation  by  Mr. 
Crockett.  In  those  days  Scotch  humour  and  pathos 
had  scarcely  developed  their  half-dozen  distinctive  effects, 
and  the  story  might  pass  as  a  transposition  of  that  grin¬ 
ning  book  “Handy  Andy”  into  the  Scotch  tongue. 
Assuredly  of  all  the  Scots  of  patriotic  fiction  Sir  Andrew 
is  one  of  the  least  lovable,  a  cunning  fool,  indeed,  to  the 
unsympathetic  English  reviewer.  But  the  portrait  has 
the  stamp  of  truth,  and  the  fact  that  the  printed  national 
dialect  had  not  in  Galt’s  days  developed  quite  the  gro¬ 
tesque  difficulties  of  Mr.  Crockett’s  tongue,  and  that  there 
are  abundant  footnotes  to  elucidate  the  more  difficult  con¬ 
structions,  may  recommend  the  book  to  beginners  in  this 
very  fashionable  class  of  reading.  Wylie’s  conquest  of 
the  English  is  accomplished  by  dressing  cheaply,  living 
meanly,  refusing  to  learn  the  conventions  of  politeness, 
keeping  his  eye  on  the  main  chance  and  pleading 
“  Scotch  ”  in  extenuation.  Having  by  the  exercise  of 
honest  trickery  obtained  wealth  and  a  baronetcy  he 
returns  with  infinite  complacency  to  play  Sir  Bountiful 
to  his  unsuccessful  schoolmates  in  his  native  village. 
One  can  conceive  such  a  book  written  in  a  vein  of  irony, 
as  very  delightful  reading,  but  John  Galt  never  saw  the 
ironical  possibilities  of  the  story  he  told.  It  needs  a 
narrow  type  of  mind  to  keep  one’s  sympathies  from 
shifting  from  Wylie  to  the  folks  he  bests  during  his 
career  of  cunning  clumsiness. 

“The  Men  of  the  Moss  Hags  ”  is  better  reading,  for 
those  who  know  the  language,  a  romance  of  the  Cove¬ 
nanters  and  altogether  beyond  comparison  with  Mr. 
Crockett’s  previous  volume.  But  it  is  not  a  book  for 
the  elementary  student.  The  material  is  partly  histori¬ 
cal,  and  Mr.  Crockett  has  evidently  strengthened  his 
invention  and  method  by  a  careful  study  of  Scott 
and  Stevenson.  Maisie  Lennox  is  a  good  romance 
heroine  ;  brother  Sandy  shines  out  in  a  roaring  row 
before  the  Scotch  Privy  Council  ;  the  fall  of  the  de¬ 
capitated  head  from  Traitors’  Gate  is  a  moving  incident 
well  told  ;  and  in  battle  and  duel,  and  witchcraft  and 
persecution,  there  are  abundant  stirring  puerilities.  And 
if  Mr.  Crockett  is  following  ably  in  the  footsteps  of 
Scott  and  Stevenson,  Mr.  Ian  Maclaren  uses  the  forms 
of  Mr.  Barrie  with  even  greater  success.  The  short 
stories  which  make  up  his  new  volume  are,  even  to  the 
insular  English  sense,  endurable  ;  his  humour  and  pathos 
are  indeed  quite  “  obvious,”  as  your  “Yellow  Book ’’critic 
has  it  ;  but  he  possesses  the  instinct  of  the  story-teller, 
and  gets  his  effects  with  admirable  simplicity  and  ease. 
Possibly  they  will  not  bear  reconsideration,  but  then 
who  does  reconsider  him  ?  Drumtochty  is  Thrums 
transplanted  to  a  glen  and  shorn  of  its  Haggart, 
Thrums  without  a  weaving  industry,  and  Thrums  with¬ 
out  freshness  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  added  a 


full-bodied  pathos.  If  Mr.  Barrie  occasionally  weeps 
claret,  Mr.  Maclaren  weeps  doctored  port  in  almost 
continuous  abundance.  Witness  “  Drumsheugh  s  Love 
Story,”  such  a  story  as  in  the  hereafter  will  be  read  over 
and  over  again  in  the  place  of  the  most  subtle  of  Mr. 
Henry  James’s.  Drumsheugh,  the  strong  silent  man, 
loved,  and  never  told  his  love,  but  let  concealment  like 
a  canker-worm  prey  on  his  damask  cheek,  while  she 
married  William  Howe.  For  fifty  years  he  held  the 
secret,  and  the  glen  thought  him  “  dour  and  keen 
about  the  bawbees.”  But  at  last,  when  somewhere 
between  seventy  and  eighty,  the  dam  bursts  and  he  tells 
the  pathetic  story  to  the  doctor.  How  he  has  been 
pinching  and  scraping  all  his  life  in  order  to  fend 
off  harm  from  Marget,  “  sent  hame  the  money  frae 
Ameriky  ’at  cleared  Whinnie’s  feet,  and  set  Marget  and 
him  up  bien  like  on  thir  merridge,’  “  paid  Geordie- 
Hoo’s  fees,”  “  savit  Whinnie  when  the  stupid  body  pit 
his  name  tae  Piggie’s  bill,”  “a’  did  it  a  an  bore  it  a 
for  ma  love.”  How  the  light  darts  into  the  recesses  of 
the  human  soul  as  this  simple  tale  unfolds  !  There  are 
people  who  will  read  that  story  with  tears,  and  it  is  even 
possible  that  Mr.  Maclaren,  good  simple  soul !  believed, 
it  human  as  he  wrote  it. 

Now  here  comes  something  between  a  confession  and 
a  boast.  The  English  reviewer,  weary  but  gallant, 
read  these  three  books,  saving  a  bittock  the  language 
is  infectious  ! — of  Galt.  But  the  list  of  the  contents  of 
“  Redburn  ”  stopped  him,  as,  indeed,  it  would  stop  any 
decent  body:  “A  Tea-party  at  Waupknowe,  “Jims 
Buchan  goes  A-Courting,”  “The  Bonnie  Brier  Buss, 
“The  New  Minister  of  Stoneyburn.”  The  humour  of 
the  man  ! 

These  four  books  are  fairly  typical  of  what  most 
people  understand  by  Scotch  fiction  just  at  present.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  distinctively  a  lowland 
product,  a  popular  cult.  It  is  all  passable  stuff  for  those 
who  read  the  language  ;  some  of  it  is,  indeed,  quite  good 
work.  But  how  narrow  it  is,  how  intensely  parochial  ! 
How  rarely  a  lowland  Scotchman  becomes  a  man  L 
Meenister  humour,  whiskey  humour,  golf  and  fishing 
humour,  the  coo  and  byre  sentiment,  kirk  troubles,  and 
the  canny  laddie’s  gauche  wooing  of  the  bonnie  lassie 
these  are  the  simple  counters  of  the  Lowland  Scotch 
game  of  literature,  and  so  long  as  Lowland  Scotchmen 
read  and  write  the  supply  will  not  fail.  If  any  one  ol 
these  last  three  worthy  and  most  amiable  authors  were 
killed  to-morrow — which  Heaven  forbid — there  would 
be  no  check  upon  the  supply.  All  Scotland  south  of  the 
Grampians  knows  those  simple  jokes,  those  simple  turns 
of  pathos,  the  simple  sweetness  of  “bonnie  lassie. 
Nothing  would  be  changed  ;  there  would  only  be  three 
Scotchmen  the  less.  And  were  it  not  for  “  Prince  Otto,” 
for  “  Ivanhoe,”  for  “Humphry  Clinker,”  for  perhaps 
a  half-dozen  of  good  but  by  no  means  supreme  books,, 
one  might  be  tempted  to  say  that  here  Scotch  fiction 
began  and  ended.  There  is  no  Scotch  writer  of  fiction 
of  the  order  of  Turgenev,  of  the  order  of  Goldsmith,  of 
the  order  of  I  lardy.  Scotland  has  produced  no  Meredith,, 
and  no  Poe.  And  the  reason  lies  in  the  very  intensity  ot 
the  parochial  patriotism  that  has  sold  Mr.  Barrie  his 
thousands  and  Mr.  Crockett  his  tens  of  thousands. 
Patriotism  of  the  Lowland  Scotch  sort  and  catholicity 
are  incompatible.  Scotchmen  can  no  more  criticize  life- 
fairly  than  they  can  criticize  books  fairly.  Witness  our 
excellent  Mr.  Lang  on  “John  Oliver  Hobbes,”  on  an 
American  author  of  any  sort,  or  on  some  replica  of  Mr. 
Crockett.  A  sprig  of  heather,  a  bare  knee,  a  touch  of 
the  Doric,  the  mere  label  of  “Scotch,”  brings  the  warm 
tears  gushing  to  his  eyes.  It  is  a  pretty  little  island  ot 
sentiment  and  satisfaction  in  which  these  Lowland  writers 
live.  Beyond  it  is  the  great  world  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand,  and  which  they  are  quite  satisfied  is  not  worth 
the  understanding. 

If  we  stopped  here,  we  should  do  Scotland  an  injustice. 
There  is  another  group  of  Scotchmen,  men  in  whom  the 
Keltic  strain  comes  to  the  surface,  and  although  they 
give  us  no  great  master  in  the  present  age,  their  outlook 
is  beyond  comparison  broader  than  the  Kailyard  group. 
Scotland  has  little  glory  in  them,  but  much  reason  for 
hope.  There  is  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  has  produced  some 
of  the  strangest  failures  in  contemporary  fiction.  His 
“  God  and  the  Man”  is  a  well-conceived  book;  it  has  all 
that  “colossal”  quality  with  which  Mr.  Hall  Caine  has 
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conquered  his  public,  and  why  it  was  not  in  its  day  an 
equal  success  with  the  “Manxman”  is  a  puzzle.  But  he 
is  a  most  erratic  writer,  full  of  disappointments,  as  his 
“Lady  Kilpatrick”  witnesses.  It  is  a  readable  story, with 
hero,  heroine,  and  villains  in  a  quite  conventional  group¬ 
ing,  the  suppressed  legitimacy  of  ason,  apassably  exciting 
bog-slip,  and  so  forth,  a  kind  of  curtain-raiser  in  one 
volume.  Then  again  in  this  group,  there  is  Doctor  George 
MacDonald  with  his  wonderful  imagination,  his  power 
of  weird  effect,  his  dreadful  metaphysics,  and  his  con¬ 
gested  art.  Then  have  we  not  Professor  Patrick  Geddes 
flourishing  his  absurd  Evergreen  ?  “Neil  Roy”  is  a 
name  new  to  us,  but  he  is  a  worthy  addition  to  this 
broader  group  of  Scotch  writers,  a  group  which  for 
convenience  we  may  style  “  Keltic,”  a  group  racial  rather 
than  local.  “The  Horseman’s  Word,”  if  Lowland  in 
dialect  (we  speak  without  authority  in  that  matter),  is 
Highland  in  spirit.  Its  hero,  the  “  Kelpie,”  is  a  fresh 
and  striking  figure,  a  wild  cotter  and  the  heir  to  an  earl¬ 
dom,  feared  as  uncanny,  hated  as  a  Catholic.  It  is  a  novel 
and  exciting  story,  strongly  imagined  and  ably  told. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

‘Longmans’  Gazetteer  of  the  World.”  Edited  by  George  G. 
Chisholm,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
1895. 

H  ERE  is  so  much  that  is  obviously  good  and  practical  in  this 
volume  of  nearly  1800  pages,  that  we  mention  a  few  noticeable 
drawbacks  with  hesitation.  Some  of  the  articles  contain  a  word 
of  history,  others  have  none.  For  all  we  can  gather  from  the 
notice  of  Petersburg,  for  example,  the  city  might  be  as  old  in 
importance  as  Paris.  Again  the  rule  for  the  admittance  of 
towns  and  villages  into  the  Gazetteer  is  fixed  generally  by  con¬ 
sideration  of  population — hence  the  exclusion  of  Barbizon. 
And  talking  of  painters,  the  four  lines  which  describe  Newlyn 
are  entirely  taken  up  with  the  measurement  of  its  harbour — the 
sort  of  information  which  passes  from  one  gazetteer  into  another 
and  another,  and  which  can  only  appeal  to  a  very  small  minority. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  one  fact  which  has  made  Newlyn 
famous.  “  Weimar,”  on  the  other  hand,  is  satisfactory  ;  the 
second  glamour  cast  over  the  town  by  Liszt  is  noted.  The  only 
general  objection  we  have  to  make  would  apply  equally  to  other 
gazetteers — there  are  far  too  few  references.  It  would  have  been 
well  if  the  various  contributors,  whenever  they  were  dealing  with 
unfamiliar  but  interesting  places,  had  seen  their  way  to  mention 
sources  from  which  further  knowledge  could  be  gained.  The 
title  of  one  book  is  often  sufficient  to  start  the  inquirer  on  the 
right  road — and  this  is  one  of  the  most  precious  qualities  which 
an  encyclopaedic  work  can  possess. 

“Minor  Dialogues.”  By  W.  Pett  Ridge.  Bristol:  J.  W. 

Arrowsmith.  1895. 

It  is  strange  that  any  ordinary  writer  should  care  to  enter  Mr. 
Anstey’s  country  and  compete  with  “Voces  Populi.”  It  is 
stranger  still  that  even  the  most  ordinary  should  have  turned 
out  anything  quite  so  empty  as  these  dialogues.  Mr.  Ridge  has 
no  true  humour,  no  close  observation.  His  humour,  as  here 
displayed,  is  pure  snobbishness.  It  is  founded  on  the  fallacy 
that  there  is  humour  in  the  mere  fact  that  servants,  shop-girls, 
and  common  clerks  exist.  The  “Minor  Dialogues”  are  built 
on  a  foundation  as  false  as  that  which  underlies  the  “Telling 
Stories.”  The  existence  of  a  lower  class,  differing  in  its  manners 
and  speech  from  that  to  which  author  and  reader  belong,  is  not 
per  se  humorous.  If  you  want  to  rouse  a  legitimate  interest  in 
the  conversation  of  two  people  who  are  talking  cockney,  it  is  not 
enough  to  make  them  talk  cockney,  you  must  put  as  much  truth 
and  humour  into  the  situation  as  one  would  if  the  persons  were 
of  your  own  class.  If  you  have  nothing  to  say,  you  cannot  hide 
the  fact  by  writing  “I  dessay”  or  even  “gahn.”  As  for 
observation,  Mr.  Ridge  has  not  got  beyond  the  vague  belief  that 
conversations  overheard  in  omnibuses,  trains,  and  pits  might 
be  amusing.  His  readers  know  that  much.  It  is  perhaps  un¬ 
necessary  to  take  grave  exception  to  such  a  silly  production  ;  but 
it  is  more  than  silly.  The  author’s  point  of  view  is  repellent, 
the  tone  of  his  dialogues  irritating. 

“How  Canada  is  Governed.”  By  Dr.  J.  G.  Bourinot,  C.M.G. 

London  :  Edwin  Arnold.  1895. 

This  is  an  excellent  little  manual  on  the  executive,  legislative, 
judicial,  and  municipal  institutions  of  the  Dominion.  Its  author 
is  clerk  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  and  a  well-known 
writer  on  Canadian  constitutional  history.  His  purpose  is  to 
give  his  fellow-Canadians  a  succinct  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  governed,  and  he  accomplishes  that  purpose  so 
admirably  that  not  only  the  Canadian,  but  the  Englishman,  the 
South  African,  and  the  Australian  may  read  the  book  with  profit 
and  pleasure.  In  brief  space  it  affords  one  a  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  idea  of  the  inception  and  development  of  Canadian  institu¬ 
tions  ;  and  for  the  reader  who  has  not  studied  constitutional 
questions,  its  perusal  will  have  the  advantage  of  explaining  in  a 
few  simple,  terse  sentences  the  method  of  government  in  Great 


Britain  as  well  as  in  Canada.  It  is  remarkab'e  to  note  how 
closely,  in  leading  features,  Canada  has  followed  the  line  of  the 
mother-country  in  her  institutions,  from  the  Viceregal  office 
downwards.  Dr.  Bourinot  approaches  his  task  from  a  very  high 
standpoint.  “  I  have  borne  in  mind,”  he  says,  “that  a  Canadian 
is  not  merely  a  citizen  of  Canada,  and,  as  such,  has  duties  and 
obligations  to  discharge  within  the  Dominion  and  province,  but 
that  he  is  also  a  citizen  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  Empire  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen.”  Remembering  this,  he  tells  the 
Canadians  not  only  what  the  constitution  is  under  which  they 
live,  but  what  they  must  themselves  aspire  to  be,  as  citizens,  if 
Canada  is  to  grow  up  a  strong  and  self-respecting  member  of 
the  British  Empire.  Of  his  own  loyalty  Dr.  Bourinot  gives  us 
naive  proof  when  he  dates  his  work  “  Ottawa  :  Queen’s  Birthday, 
1895.”  The  interest  of  his  volume  is  enhanced  by  illustrations 
of  buildings,  arms,  flags,  and  autographs. 

“Public  Speaking  and  Debate.”  By  George  Jacob  Holyoake. 

London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1895. 

Mr.  Holyoake  is  garrulous,  and  his  book  has  the  merits  of 
garrulity — some  of  his  anecdotes  and  many  of  his  personal 
reminiscences  are  good  reading.  Perhaps  this  work  may  be  of 
practical  use  to  students  of  public  speaking,  and  even  the  denial 
of  its  usefulness  would  be  a  light  charge  to  bring  against  a 
treatise  on  Oratory ;  but  Mr.  Holyoake  has  not  otherwise 
followed  the  example  of  some  of  his  more  celebrated  pre¬ 
decessors,  for  his  writing  is  not  a  pleasure  to  read.  His  style 
is  neither  elegant  nor  impressive ;  the  procession  of  common¬ 
places,  short  sentences,  and  anecdotes,  is  wearisome  in  such  a 
long  book — and  the  book  is  very  long. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

HE  autumn  “Evergreen”  (“  a  Northern  Seasonal  ”)  is  not 
striking  where  itispeculiarly  Scotch  or  peculiarly  seasonable. 
The  philosophy  is  high-toned  but  unreadable  and  a  little 
sloppy,  the  verse  is  very  very  middling,  and  the  Scotch  painters 
are  not  at  their  best  without  colour.  Could  not  the  editor  send 
some  of  them  over  to  Paris  to  learn  from  Steinlen  and  Sgap 
the  secrets  of  colour-printing  ?  We  should  not  expect  work  like 
Steinlen’s,  but  Glasgow  might  go  in  successfully  for  coloured 
drawings.  'I  he  best  picture  in  this  volume  is  Mr.  Charles 
Mackie’s  “Hide  and  Seek,”  which  is  dramatic  and  amusing. 
There  are  two  pieces  of  writing  which  are  worth  reading.  One 
a  translation  of  the  “  Flaireurs ’’  of  Charles  Van  Lerberghe, 
“this  new  and  strange,  this  apparently  crude  but  artistically 
wrought  presentment  of  the  brutality  of  the  commonplace 
death”  (the  words  are  Maeterlinck’s,  quoted  by  Mr.  William 
Sharp  in  his  note)  ;  the  other  is  Fiona  Macleod’s,  telling  of  the 
marvellous  legend  which  makes  a  Gaelic  girl  the  foster-mother 
of  Christ  for  one  night. 

The  articles  and  illustrations  in  the  “Cosmopolitan”  are 
always  bright  and  taking  enough  by  themselves,  but  the 
magazine  has  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  English  and  semi- 
English  monthlies  in  its  advertisements.  Seriously,  this  is  an 
important  matter  in  a  publication  so  ephemeral  and  lazy  as 
a  magazine.  If  it  is  necessary  that  the  bulk  of  a  magazine 
should  be  carefully  and  brightly  planned,  is  it  not  also  desirable 
that  the  inevitable  pages  of  advertisement  at  the  end  should  be 
attractive  ?  They  must  necessarily  exist,  and  their  existence 
may  just  as  well  be  turned  to  good  account.  “We  might 
advertise  till  Doomsday,  but  some  people  wouldn’t  use  Tadella 
pens.”  You  might  run  a  very  dull  magazine  successfully  with 
such  masterpieces  on  its  advertisement  pages. 

Two  contributors  on  the  Venezuelan  crisis  in  the  “  North 
American  Review  ”  are  very  fiery  on  the  subject  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  Their  fire  is  laudable,  catching  even  ;  but  they  have 
forgotten  to  say  where  the  Monroe  Doctrine  comes  in. 

The  “Artist”  is  doing  a  real  service  in  drawing  attention  to 
the  furniture  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  in  the 
November  issue  it  is  specially  pleasant  to  see  that  classical 
models  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  not  entirely  forgotten  in  the 
craze  for  Venetian  wrought  iron  and  other  romanticisms. 

NOTICE. —  The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume ,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 

The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications. 
He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

7 he  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning ,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial  mails 
every°  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First  Edition 
cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the  regular 
issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4 p.m.  on  Friday.  Advertisements 
should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office,  38  Southampton 
Street,  Strand  ;  or  to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lane, 
Cornhill,  E.C.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on 
application.  

PARIS. 

The  SATURDAY  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday  front 
Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Battque  ( near  the 
Bourse ),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani’s,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli:  at  Le 
Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capacities,  and  Le  Kiosque 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Lafucmes. 
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Pneumatic  Tyres 


Have  become  • 

"hss,Jps,d“!  tor  ( >arnap*es 

equal  advantages  X  V>/  X  Ci  XXX 

ADVANTAGES.— The  perfection  of  ease.— Absolutely  noiseless.— Reduction  in  draught  of 
one  third.— Saving  of  all  wear  to  the  carriage.— Suitable  to  the  roughest  roads  — Give  no 
trouble.— Appearance  of  wheel  practically  unaltered.— Can  be  fitted  to  existing  wheels. 

A  large  Exhibition  0/  Carriages,  built  by  the  best  Coaoh builders,  and  each  fitted  -with  these 
Tyres,  can  be  seen  at,  also  full  particulars  obtained  on  application  from 

The  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  Ltd., 

14  Regent  Street  (Waterloo  Place),  S.W. 


PREMIER 

YINOLIA 


Causes  no 

Blotches. 


Keeps  the 
Complexion  Clear 

4d.  a  Tablet. 


SOAP. 


EPPS’S  COCOAINE. 

COCOA-NIB  EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKE). 

The  choicest  roasted  nibs  (broken-up  beans)  of  the  natural  Cocoa  on  being 
I  subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  give  forth  their  excess  of  oil,  leaving  for 
use  a  finely-flavoured  powder— "  Cocoaine,"  a  product  which,  when  prepared  with 
boiling  water,  has  the  consistence  of  tea,  of  which  it  is  now,  with  many,  beneficially 
I  taking  the  place.  Its  active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the 
I  needed  energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system. 


NO  END  OF  WORRY  SAVED  BY  USING 

STONE’S  TIME  SAVINS 

For  keeping  in  order  all  SPECIALITIES 

LETTERS.  PAPERS,  PAMPHLETS,  MUSIC,  Sc. 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Send  postcard  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Manufacturers 

HENRY  STONE  &  SON,  BANBURY. 

Special  Boxes ,  Files,  and  Cabinets  made  to  order  Jor  a  variety  of  bur  loses. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


(CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

Admission  Daily  One  Shilling,  is.  6d.  from  London  and  back 
including  admission. 

FOOTBALL  Match 

Monday  December  2nd 
Rugby  Football  Union  County  Championship 
Surrey  v.  Midlatid  Counties 

Can  be  witnessed  by  tens  of  thousand-*  without  extra  payment. 
NATIONAL  CYCLE  SHOW. 

Friday  next,  December  6,  to  Saturday,  December  14. 

No  Extra  Charge. 

The  Largest  and  Oldest  Cycle  Manufacturers  exhibit  only  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  Show. 

Fine  Show  of  Ladies’  Safeties. 


DRURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL.— Sir  Augustus 

Harris,  Lessee  and  Manager. — EVERY  EVENING,  at  7.30,  CHEER, 
BOVS,  CHEER!  by  Sir  Augustus  Harris  Cecil  Raleigh,  and  Henry  Hamilton. 
Powerful  cast.  MORNING  PERFORMANCE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  AND 
SATURDAY,  at  1.30. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


■ROYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

LY  COOPER'S  HILL,  STAINES. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment 
in  Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  FORTY  STUDEN  TS  will  be  admitted 
in  September  1896.  The  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  them  for  competition  Twelye 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  Three 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendents  in  the  Telegraph  Department — For 
particulars  apply  to  the  Seckktarv,  at  the  College. 


T>  ADLEY  COLLEGE,  Scholarships  1896.  Two  of  p£8o, 

one  of  Z50,  one  of /40.  Flection,  July  17.  For  particulars  apply  to  the 
Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


T)  OSSALL  SCHOOL;  Entrance  Scholarships — Exami- 

XX.  nation,  March  25th,  26th,  and  27th,  1896.  Apply,  Bursar,  Rossall,  Fleetwood. 

DAVOS,  SWITZERLAND. 

■pnUCATIONAL  HOME  FOR  DELICATE  GIRLS 

*  in  an  English  Medical  Man’s  family.  Large  airy  house  in  its  own  grounds  in 
best  part  of  the  health  resort.— Address  Mrs.  Whytk,  Villa  Paul,  Davos  Dorf, 
Switzerland. 


RIO  GRANDE  IRRIGATION. 

TSJEW  HOMES  in  the  “SUNSHINE  STATE”  of 

IN  AMERICA.  EXCEPTIONAL  opportunity  to  join  FRUIT  and  VINE 
CR°WING  COLONY  in  NEW  MEXICO,  U.S.A  ONLY  SMALL  CAPITAL 
REQUIRED.  Land  on  ten  years'  tunc.  Experienced  Local  Adviser.  Income 
first  year.  LARGE  PROFITS.  Superior  market  and  railway  facilities.  .500 
miles  nearer  than  California  to  Chicago  and  New  York.  Four  to  seven  weeks 
FIARLIER  Fruiting  Season.  IDEAL  CLIMATE  FOR  WEAK  LUNGS 
Splendid  shooting.  For  F'REE  illustrated  pamphlet  and  full  particulars,  address, 
Mcsilla  Valley  Irrigation  Colony,  34  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA,  HEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

L  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 

NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO.  . 

(F  GREEN  &  CO.  \  Head  Umces : 

Managers:  j^igDERSON  ANDERSON  &  CO.  1  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  x6  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


ORIENT  COMPANY’S  YACHTING  CRUISES. 

By  the  Steamships  ••LUSITANIA,"  3877  tons  register,  and  "GARONNE,  3876  tons 
register,  from  London,  as  under  : — 

For  TENERIFFE,  the  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS,  BERMUDA,  &c.,  leaving  15th  January, 
returning  17th  March.  .  _  ,  .  .. 

For  MOROCCO,  SICILY.  PALESTINE,  and  EGYPT,  leaving  20th  February,  returning  17th 
April.  . 

For  SOUTH  OF  SPAIN,  GREECE,  CONSTANTINOPLE,  &c.,  leaving  31st  March,  returning 

l6thpor  SICILY,  VENICE.  Corfu,  Algeria,  &c.,  leaving  22nd  April,  returning  30th  May. 
String  Band,  Electric  Light,  Electric  Bells,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  High-class  Cuisine. 

(  F  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices  :  Fenchurch 

Managers:  {  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  f  Avenue. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C..  or  to  the  West 
End  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street.  S.W.  


P  and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

-L  .  BOMBAY,  GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  BRINDISI,) 

EGYPT  ADEN,  and  MADRAS  vid  BOMBAY .  -  every  week. 

STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN..^. ) 

CALCUTTA.  MADRAS,  COLOMBO,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  )  every  fortnight. 

7FALAND.  TASMANIA,  and  NAPLES  . . . I 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  EGYPT  and  the  EAST .  every  three  weeks. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 

For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 


COMMERCIAL. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

Est.  1803.— 1  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C.  ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  ^,200,000.  P^-ug.^oca 


T  NVESTMENTS.—  Several  fine  Reversions  to  be  disposed 

A  of,  affording  an  excellent  opportunity  for  immediate  remunerative  investment 
of  Capital,  where  object  is  ultima  e  increase  rather  than  immediate  return.  Also 
nvestments  with  highest  security  for  fixed  periods  at .good  rates  of  interesL  Only 
Principals  dealt  with.  Apply-C.  A.  Russ,  Solicitor,  62  King  William  St.,  E.C. 


ESTABLISHED  1824.  TOTAL  FUNDS  EXCEED  £4,000,000.  ESTABLISHED  1824. 

SCOTTISH  UNION  AND  HATIOHAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

I^3NIHttAD3 Office^35*St!  A^’drEw^SQUARE,1  EDI^^BIHLGHf 
Secretary— J.  K.  Macdonald.  Actuary—  Colin  M  Cuaig,  t.t.A. 

General  Manages — A.  Duncan. 

LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Early  Bonus  Scheme.  (E.  B.)  The  following,  among  other  special  advan- 
tages,  apply  to  ordinary  Policies  issued  under  this  Scheme.  Besides  being  payable 
immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title,  they  are,  at  the  end  oj  three  years  from 

Entitled^to  rank  for  Bonus  Additions;  Indisputable  on  the  ground  of  Errors  or 
Omissions;  World-Wide  without  Extra  Charge  ;  and  kept  in  force,  wholly  or 
oartiallv,  even  in  case  of  Non-payment  of  Premium. 

SDeclal  Bonus  Scheme.  (D.  B.)  Under  tins  Scheme  Profit  Policies  are 
issued  at  Non-Profit  Kates,  and  share  in  the  profits  when  the  premiums  received, 
accumulated  at  4  per  cent  compound  interest,  amount  to  the  Sum  A«ured.  Policies 
of  this  class  which  have  for  the  first  time  become  entitled  to  rank  for  Bonus  have 
received  Additions  at  the  rate  of  £10  per  cent,  besides  a  further  progressive 
addition  of  £1  per  cent  per  annum. 

fire  insurance. 

Almost  all  descriptions  of  Property  insured  on  the  most  favourable  conditions. 

“THE  TIMES”  Dec.  29, 1894,  says  In  a  leading  article  on 

“  Our  Daughters” 

•<  FIVE  per  cen'  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  of  Interest  on  good 
•<  security  when  paterfamilias  set  up  housekeeping  ;  now  he  must  think 
“  himself  lucky  when  he  can  get  Three." 

The  WTU1L  LIFE  1HS0RSHCE  COMPANY  ol  lies  York 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 

Death  Duties,  Children's  Education,  Marriage  Settle¬ 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  £42,000,000. 

Apply  lor  particulars  to  any  ot  the  Brancn  Othces,  or  to 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom- 
17  &  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 

SPA  WINTER  SEASON.  At  the  Belgian  Monte  Carlo, 

within  12  hours  of  London,  you  find  sheltered  invigorating  climate,  good 
sport,  a  CERCLE  DES  ETRANGERS,  with  Roulette,  Trente  et  Quarante  &c„ 
always  open,  and  high-cla  s  accommodation  at  io  francs  per  diem,  absolutely  in¬ 
clusive.  For  full  details,  address  M.  Julks  Crkhav,  Secretary. 
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NATIONAL  ORPHAN  HOME, 

HAM  COMMON,  RICHMOND,  SURREY. 
Office:  12  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

Patrons. 

H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN. 

H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  ALBANY. 

H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  TECK. 

The  object  of  this  Charity  is  to  receive  Orphan  Girls  from  Seven  to 
Twelve  Years  of  Age,  without  distinction  as  to  Religion,  into  a  “  Home  ” 
where  they  can  obtain  a  plain  English  Education,  a  practical  instruction 
in  the  Kitchen,  House,  and  Laundry,  to  fit  them  for  all  Household  Duties, 
and  are  taught  to  cut  out,  make,  and  mend  their  own  clothes.  Over  650 
have  thus  been  more  or  less  provided  for.  There  are  now  nearly  100  on 
the  books.  The  Building  affords  ample  room  for  50  more,  but  for  want  of 
funds  they  cannot  be  received. 

Children  are  admitted  on  election,  by  payment  till  elected,  on  purchase, 
on  presentation,  subject  to  the  life  of  the  donor. 

A  Cot  for  all  time  may  be  had  for  .£450. 

The  Charity  is  in 

URGENT  NEED  OF  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND 
DONATIONS. 

Donations,  Subscriptions,  and  Bequests  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will 
be  gratefully  received  by  Messrs.  Herries  &  Co.,  Bankers,  16  St.  James’s 
Street,  and  by  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices,  12  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  where 
all  communications  should  be  addresed. 

WEMYSS,  Chairman. 

E.  EVANS  CRONK,  Secretary. 


THE 


Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

President— H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G, 
Chairman — SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E, 
fG.  B.  HUDSON,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Treasurers  j 


LINDSAY  ANTROBUS,  Esq. 


ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

19  King  William  Street,  West  Strand,  W.C. 

Founded  in  1816,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  of 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  Poor  on  their  own  application,  with¬ 
out  Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of 
true  Charity.  Nearly  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  has 
afforded  aid  to  upwards  of  400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 

There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  every  day 
more  urgent  that  a  large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible  Eye 
Hospital  should  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly  growing 
needs  of  the  poor  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  In-Patients 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief.  This  will 
necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a  New  Site,  to  provide  which, 
and  erect  thereon  an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modem  improvements 
rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid  advance  in  Ophthalmic  Science  and  Surgery, 
a  sum  of  at  least  £50,000  will  be  required. 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  main¬ 
tenance  purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable 
them  to  build  the  much-needed  New  Hospital. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand  ;  Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ;  or  to 

T.  BEATTIE-CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
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LEGACIES  ARE  ALSO  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 


Bnttsb  Orphan  Es\>lum, 


SLOUGH. 


For  the  Maintenance  and  Education  of  Destitu'e 
Orphans  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  of  all  de¬ 
nominations,  whose  parents  were  once  in  prosperous  circun- 
stances.  Orphans  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  7  ard 
12,  and  are  retained  until  15. 

The  Committee  earnestly  appeal  for  increased  support  cl¬ 
an  Institution  which  has  been  carrying  on  its  work  of  use¬ 
fulness  nearly  70  years,  and  which  is  dependent  on 
Voluntary  aid. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  most  thankfully  received. 
Annual  Subscriptions  : — For  One  Vote,  10s.  6d. ;  for  Two- 
Votes,  is.;  Life  Subscription  for  One  Vote,  ^5  5s.  y 
for  Two  Votes,  £10  10s. 

Bankers — Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Manchester 
and  Salford  Bank,  Limited,  20  Birchin  Lane,  E.C. 

Offices— 62  Bishopsgate  Street  Within, 

London,  E.C. 

CHARLES  T.  HOSKINS, 

Secretary. 


ROYAL  BLIND  PENSION  SOCIETY 

(With  wliicli  is  United  the  Blind  Female  Annuity  Society). 


Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Vice-Patron— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
President- THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON,  K.G. 


Honorary  Secretaries  j 


Messrs.  GEORGE  POCOCK  and 
PERCY  R.  POCOCK. 


'  I  'HIS  Society  grants  Pensions  to  the  Blind  Poor  at  their  own  homes  in 
sums  ranging  from  10s.  to  25s.  per  month.  There  are  at  present 
upwards  of  700  Pensioners  residing  in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom,, 
among  whom  about  £5000  is  annually  distributed  in  pensions,  paid 
monthly,  through  the  agency  of  500  Honorary  Almoners.  Elections  take 
place  in  May  and  November  in  each  year.  In  addition  to  those  elected  by 
the  votes  of  Subscribers,  two  are  added  at  every  election  by  rotation. 
Others  are  nominated  from  time  to  time  to  receive  the  “  Thomas  Pocock  " 
and  ‘ 1  James  Templeton  Wood  ”  Memorial  Pensions.  An  approved  Candi¬ 
date  of  75  years  of  age  or  upwards  can  receive  an  immediate  Pension  upon- 
payment  of  a  donation  of  Thirty  Guineas.  To  be  eligible,  applicants- 
must  be  totally  blind,  above  21  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
in  receipt  of  an  income  not  exceeding  £20  if  single,  and  £30  if  married. 
No  distinction  is  made  in  regard  to  sex  or  creed,  nor  is  the  receipt  of  parish 
relief  a  disqualification.  Applications  must  be  made  on  the  printed  form 
provided  by  the  Society.  Subscribers  of  ror.  6 d.  annually,  or  Donors  of 
Five  Guineas,  are  entitled  to  One  Vote  at  every  election,  and  the  multiples 
thereof  in  proportion.  The  payment  of  a  Legacy  to  the  Society  confers 
upon  eaeh  Executor  the  privilege  of  one  Life  Vote  for  every  £25  bequeathed. 
The  yearly  Report,  containing  the  rules,  accounts,  and  all  information,  wil) 
be  forwarded  on  application.  Contributions  will  be  gratefully  received  by 
the  Treasurer,  or  by  the  Bank  of  England,  or  Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan  &  Co. 

JOHN  C.  BUMSTED,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

W.  ELLIOTT  TERRY,  Secretary. 


235  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  London. 
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THE  CLERGY  ORPHAN  CORPORATION. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

president:  THE  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 
Ufcc=lPre9i&ent :  EARL  CRANBROOK. 
treasurer  :  THE  REV.  CANON  ELWYN,  Master  of  the  Charterhouse. 

BOYS’  SCHOOL— St.  Thomas’s  Hill,  Canterbury. 
GIRLS’  SCHOOL— St.  John’s  Wood,  Marylebone. 


“  This  Society  is  fulfilling  a  very  great  and  rapidly  increasing  work  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  Church.  .  .  .  No  better  help  to  our  distressed 
clergy  could  possibly  be  devised.” — The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

These  Schools,  founded  in  1749,  are  for  the  absolutely  free  Main¬ 
tenance,  Clothing,  and  Education  of  the  Orphan  (fatherless)  Children 
of  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church  of  England  and  Wales.  The 
children  are  Elected  by  vote,  in  May  and  November.  Candidates  for 
admission  must  be  between  the  ages  of  Eight  and  Twelve  (Boys  under 
certain  conditions  up  to  Thirteen)  on  the  day  of  election.  Forms  of 
application  for  admission  and  all  particulars  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary. 

By  means  of  an  Apprenticing  Fund,  children  on  leaving  are 
assisted  to  further  education,  or  to  make  a  start  in  life. 

2976  children  have  been  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  these  Schools, 
which  now  contain  220.  At  least  £7000  a  year  must  be  raised  from 
voluntary  sources  alone.  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Offertories  are 
earnestly  asked,  to  meet  greatly  increased  needs. 

As  a  proof  of  the  present  distress,  it  may  be  stated  that 

though  the  numbers  in  the  Schools  have  been  raised  in  the  last  five 
years  from  195  to  222,  the  number  Of  candidates  seeking  admis¬ 
sion  has  nearly  trebled  in  the  same  period,  of  whom  the  large 
majority  are  Orphans  of  Beneficed  Clergymen. 

A  Life  Donor  of  £ 10  10s.,  or  an  Annual  Subscriber  of  £1  is.,  is 
entitled  to  one  Vote  at  each  half-yearly  Election. 

The  help  of  the  Clergy  is  earnestly  asked  to  assist  in  making  the 
work  of  tiiese  Schools  more  wide.y  known. 

Bankers — Messrs.  DRUMMONDS,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

Rev.  H.  WESLEY  DENNIS,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

Offices— 62  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 


THE  NATIONAL  REFUGES 

FOR 

Homeless  and  Destitute  Children 

AND  TRAINING  SHIPS  “ARETHUSA”  AND  “CHICHESTER.” 


CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 

INCORPORATED  SOCIETY  FOR  PROVIDING 

HOMES  FOR  WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 


Presidents  : 

The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York. 

MEANS  ADOPTED: 

(1)  Establishing  Small  Homes. 

(2)  Boarding-out. 

(3)  Emigration. 

HELP  URGENTLY  NEEDED  for  the  support  of 
over  2200  Destitute  and  Orphan  Children  under 
the  Society’s  care,  and  to  enable  the  Executive  to  accept 
many  deserving  cases. 

The  Clergy  are  earnestly  asked  to  allow  the  Society  a 
share  in  the  Offertories  devoted  to  extra-parochial  objects, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  children  in  the  Homes  having  been 
accepted  on  their  recommendation. 

Contributions  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  E.  de 
M.  Rudolf,  Secretary. 

Offices  of  the  Society,  The  Church  Llouse,  Dean’s  Yard, 
Westminster,  S.W. 

Cheques  should  be  crossed  “Lloyds  Bank,  Limited,  54 
St.  James’s  Street,  S.W.,”  and  made  payable  to  “  E.  de  M. 
Rudolf.” 

THE  ROYAL  ASSOCIATION  IN  AID  OF 

THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 

(St.  Saviour's  Church,  Lecture  and  Reading-Room), 

419  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


Founded  in  1843  by  the  late  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS. 


President. — The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  op  JERSEY,  G.C.M.G. 

Chairman  and  Treasurer.— W.  E.  HUBBARD,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.— C.  T.  WARE,  Esq. 

Secretary.— H.  BRISTOW  WALLEN,  Esq. 

Finance  and  Deputation  Secretary  — HENRY  G.  COPELAND,  Esq. 
Bankers. — The  LONDON  and  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  214  High  Holbom. 
London  Office— 104  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 


Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
President — THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 


Treasurer — S.  BRIGHT  LUCAS,  Esq.  (pro  tem.). 


Hon.  Secretaries 


l  The  Rev.  Canon  MANSFIELD  OWEN, 
|s.  BRIGHT  LUCAS,  Esq. 


M.A. 


Secretary— Mr.  THOMAS  COLE. 

Bank— THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER,  Stratford  Place,  W. 


THE  0P£ft/l  770/VS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  CONSIST  OF 

1.  The  Training  Ship  “Arethusa.”  t  Moored  at  Greenhithe, 

2.  The  “  Chichester  ”  Tender.  I  on  the  Thames. 

3.  The  Boys’  Home,  Shaftesbury  House,  Shaftesbury  Avenue. 

4.  The  Boys’  Home,  Fortescue  House,  Twickenham. 

5.  The  Farm  School,  Bisley,  Surrey. 

6.  The  Shaftesbury  School,  Bisley. 

7.  The  Girls’  Home,  Sudbury,  near  Harrow. 

8.  The  Girls’  Home,  Ealing. 

9.  Fordham  House  Working  Boys’ Home,  Shaftesbury  Avenue. 

10.  Training  Ships’  Depot,  100  East  India  Dock  Road,  E. 

In  these  Ships  and  Homes  nearly  1000  Boys  and  Girls  are  fed,  clothed, 
lodged,  technically  educated,  and  religiously  trained  to  become  useful  men 

and  women. 

NO  VOTES  REQUIRED. 

FUNDS  are  GREATLY  NEEDED,  to  purchase  Food  and 
Clothing  for  this  large  Family.  Cheques  or  Post  Office 
Orders  to  be  sent  to  Treasurer,  Secretary,  or  Bankers. 


THE  OBJECTS  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  are  to  promote  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  welfare  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb— about  2000  of  whom 
reside  in  London— by  the  following  means  : 

1, — To  provide  extended  Religious  and  Secular  Instructions  among  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  throughout  the  Metropolis  after  they  have  quitted 
school. 

The  DEAF  and  DUMB  are  beyond  the  reach  of  all  ordinary 
ministerial  agency  for  public  religious  instruction.  The  only 
means  adapted  to  their  condition  is  a  special  provision  in  the  sign 
and  manual  language.  This  Association  provides  at  present 
fifteen  services  per  week  in  nine  parts  of  London,  besides  several 
other  occasional  ones. 

2.— To  visit  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  their  own  homes. 

3.— To  assist  Deaf  and  Dumb  persons  in  obtaining  employment. 

4. _ To  relieve,  cither  by  gifts  or  loans  of  money,  deserving  necessitous 

Deaf  and  Dumb  persons. 

5. _ To  encourage  the  early  training  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  children  pre¬ 

paratory  to  their  admission  into  Educational  Institutions. 

The  Committee  ask  whether  the  reader  will  not,  in  grateful  acknowledg¬ 
ment  for  the  great  blessing  of  hearing,  give  an  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  to 
this  Society. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Stratford  Place,  W.  ;  or  by  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  THOMAS  COLE,  at  419  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 
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BURLINGTON  CARRIAGE  CO,  LTD. 

BUILDERS  TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 

315-317  Oxford  Street,  W. 


Old  and  Aristocratic  Designs  reproduced  in  Steel  and 
Hickory  at  half  the  weight. 

Builders  of  FAMILY  OMNIBUSES 

For  most  County  FAMILIES. 


THREE  YEARS’  SYSTEM 

of  purchase  arranged  at  Cash  Prices. 


Specialty:  Light  Cob-sized  LANDAUS, 


315-317  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  COLD  MINE,  LAND  &  EXPLORATION  SHARES. 


H.  HALFORD  &  CO. 

70  &  71  Palmerston  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 

Telegraphic  Address :  “MONITOR,  LONDON.'1 

Large  buyers  and  sellers  of  South  African  Gold  Mining, 
Land,  and  Exploration  shares.  Close  market  prices  guaran¬ 
teed.  Low  Contango  rates.  Accounts  opened  for  settlement 
in  three  months,  if  desired.  All  profits  paid  directly  accounts 
are  closed. 

Send  for  our  selected  list  of  the  lest  Mine  and  other  shares  for  investment  or 

speculation . 

H,  HALFORD  &  CO., 

70  &  71  PALMERSTON  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

References  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  AAiroad. 

BORWICK’S 


THE  BEST 
BAKING  POWDER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 


POWD  ER 


THE 


SURGICAL  AID  SOCIETY. 

Cfucf  ©ffice — SALISBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


President : 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  ABERDEEN. 


The  SURGICAL  AID  SOCIETY  supplies  Trusses,  Elastic  Stockings, 
Crutches,  Artificial  Limbs,  Artificial  Eyes,  ffc.,  and  every  other  descrip¬ 
tion  of  mechanical  support  to  the  poor,  without  limit  as  to  locality  or 
disease. 

WATER  BEDS  and  INVALID  CHAIRS  and  COUCHES  ARE  LENT  TO  THE  AFFLICTED 
UPON  THE  RECOMMENDATION  OF  SUBSCRIBERS. 


ig,  108  Appliances  given  in  i8gp. 

Annual  Subscription  of  ios.  6d.,  or  Life  Subscription  of  5  Guineas 
entitles  to  Two  Recommendations  per  annum  ;  the  number  of  Letters 
increasing  in  proportion  to  amount  of  contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will 
be  thankfully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.,  Lombard 
Street,  or  by  the  Secretary  at  the  Office  of  the  Society. 

RICHARD  C.  TRESSIDER,  Secretary. 

BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS ,  BOOKBINDERS ,  and  PUBLISHERS . 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  &  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  ;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address  ;  BOOKMEN,  LONDON.  Code:  UNICODR. 

140  8TRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 
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AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  BOOK* 

SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

THE  CRUCIFIXION  MYSTERY.  A  Review  of  the 

Great  Charge  against  the  Jews.  By  John  Vickers.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

The  world’s  j  udgments,  even  when  they  receive  a  religious  sanction,  are  notalwayi 
just.  Those  directly  accused  in  this  case  never  had  a  chance  to  clear  thernselve* 
before  an  impartial  tribunal.  Popular  report  fastened  guilt  on  them  when  they  wen 
silent  in  their  graves.  Lord  Beaconsfield  contended  that  the  Crucifixion  was  n<  ( 
crime,  and  many  reasons  are  advanced  here  for  believing  that  the  Temple  magis  , 
tracy  had  no  part  in  the  transaction. 

WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE,  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Oxford. 

TO  BE  READY  ON  MONDAY,  DECEMBER  2. 

2  vols.  demy  8vo,  with  10  Portraits  in  Collotype,  cloth  gilt,  price  24s. 

DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI. 

His  Family  Letters.  With  a  Memoir. 

By  WILLIAM  MICHAEL  ROSSETTI. 

LARGE-PAPER  EDITION ,  Fifty  Copies  only t  pi  ice  £3  3 s. 


ELLIS  &  ELVEY,  29  New  Bond  Street,  W- 


f^HEAP  BOOKS. — 3d.  Discount  in  the  Shilling  from  the 

published  price  of  nearly  all  Books  for  cash.  Catalogues  of  Cheap  Remain¬ 
ders  and  New  Books  gratis  and  post  free.  Orders  by  post  executed  by  return. — 
GILBERT  &  FIELD,  67  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

SECOND  EDITION ,  ENLARGED.  Price  5s. 

MEMORIES  OF  A  STUDENT. 

By  ALGERNON  TAYLOR, 

Author  of  “  Convent  Life  in  Italy,”  “  An  Autumn  Tour  in  Guienne,”  &c. 

“  The  book  abounds  with  anecdotes,  and  the  views  expressed  upon  the  subjects  of 
philosophy  and  social  politics,  books,  and  reading,  the  moral  aspect  of  vegetarianism, 
each  form  a  chapter  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  general  reader.  The  author  seems 
to  have  been  especially  fortunate  in  his  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  men  of 
mark,  and  displays  a  style  of  narration  which  stamps  him  as  a  raconteur  of  excep¬ 
tional  felicity.” — Plymouth  Daily  Mercury. 

“  The  author  is  a  man  of  wide  sympathies — a  lover  of  music  and  mathematics,  of 
architecture  and  books.  His  stepfather,  John  Stuart  Mill,  makes  very  frequent 
appearance  in  the  book,  and  one  cannot  but  share  the  author’s  admiration  for  jthat 
great  man.” — Vegetarian  Messenger. 

“  They  are  a  record  of  the  experiences,  moods,  tastes,  and  employments  of  a 
thoughtful  man,  and  extend  over  a  considerable  period  of  time.” 

_  Western  Morning  News. 

London:  SIMPKIN  &  MARSHALL;  Chudleigh  :  H.  A.  CROOK. 

RARE  BOOKS  AND  THEIR  PRICES. 

With  Chapters  on  Pictures,  Pottery,  Porcelain,  and  Postage  Stamps. 

By  W.  ROBERTS. 

Reprinted,  with  large  Additions,  from  the  1 Nineteenth  Century  and  Fortnightly 
Review.  700  copies  on  antique  paper,  bound  in  art  canvas,  gilt  top,  5s.  net; 
60  copies  on  Japanese  vellum,  bound  in  vellum  boards,  gilt  lettered,  and  tied 
with  silk  ribbon,  12s.  net. 

GEORGE  REDWAY,  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury. 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

DECEMBER  1895. 

THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  THE  ARMY  UNDER  THE  DUKE  OF 
CAMBRIDGE.  By  Field-Marshal  Sir  Lintorn  Simmons,  G.C.B.,  G.C  M  G 
THE  POLICY  OF  “KILLING  HOME  RULE  BY  KINDNESS.’1  By  John 
E.  Redmond.  M.P. 

RE-OPENING  THE  EDUCATION  SETTLEMENT  OF  1870.  By  the  Hon. 
E.  Lyuleh  Stanley. 

KASHMIR.  By  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  K.C.S.I. 

DELACROIX  ET  LES  PEINTRES  DE  L’ECOLE  ANGLAISE.  By  Mons. 
Charles  Yriakte. 

UNTO  THIS  LAST.  By  Frederic  Harrison. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  AUTHORS.  By  Sir  W.  Martin  Conway. 

THE  LITERARY  AGENT.  By  Sir  Walter  Besant. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  UNDERGRADUATE  :  A  REJOINDER.  By 
the  Rev.  Anthony  C.  Deane. 

THE  EASTERN  QUESTION: 

(1)  By  Professor  Geffcken. 

(2)  By  Madame  Novikoff. 

(3)  By  Rafiuddin  Ahmad. 

UNIVERSITY  SETTLEMENTS.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Barnett. 

MEDICINE  AND  SOCIETY.  By  Dr.  J.  Burney  Yeo. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD.  By  the  Right  Hon.  John  Morley. 

BISHOP  BUI  LER  AND  HIS  CENSORS.  (Concluded.)  By  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  Gladstone. 

CANON  MacCOLL  ON  ISLAM  :  A  CORRESPONDENCE. 


London;  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

CONTENTS.— DECEMBER.— PRICE  ss.  6 d. 

EPISODES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

THE  CRISIS  IN  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION.  By  the  Bishop  of  Salford. 
MATTHEW  ARNOLD  IN  HIS  LETTERS.  By  Alfred  Austin. 

THE  GREATER  EASTERN  QUESTION,  By  Professor  Robert  K.  Douglas. 
THE  AIR  CAR.  By  Lieutenant  B.  Baden  Powell. 

INVESTORS  AND  THEIR  MONEY.  By  H.  E.  M.  Stutfield. 

A  GREAT  SINGER'S  LAST  HOME.  By  W.  Barclay  Squire. 

CHILD  DISTRESS  AND  STATE  SOCIALISM.  By  J.  R.  Diggle. 

A  NEW  THEORY  OF  GOUT.  By  Mortimer  Gra»ville. 

OUR  MILITARY  PROBLEM  -FOR  CIVILIAN  READERS.  By  Captain 
Maxse  ( Coldstream  Guards). 

THE  DECLINE  OF  DRUNKENNESS.  By  Arthur  Shadwell. 

A  TURKISH  NOTE  ON  THE  TURKISH  QUESTION. 


London:  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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fi.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS  LIST. 


COLONEL  OLCOTTS  OLD 
DIARY  LEAVES: 

The  True  Story  of  the  Theosophical  Society. 

Illustrated  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

TALES  OF  A  TRAVELLER. 

By  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

The  Buckthorne  Edition.  Printed  from  New  Type,  with  artistically 
designed  borders,  and  25  Illustrations  from  Original  Drawings  by  Arthur 
Rackham,  Allan  Barraud,  and  others.  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  25s.  net. 

LITTLE  JOURNEYS 

To  the  Homes  of  Good  Men  and  Great. 

By  ELBERT  HUBBARD, 

1 Author  of  ‘‘No  Enemy  but  Himself."  Illustrated  with  some  Portraits. 
I  Printed  on  rough-edged  paper,  i6mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  tops,  5s. 

THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA. 

By  CHARLES  LAMB. 

2  vols.  illustrated,  i6mo,  buckram,  gilt  tops,  5s. 

MR.  MIDSHIPMAN  EASY. 

By  CAPTAIN  MARRYAT. 

I  With  16  Full-Page  Illustrations  by  R.  F.  Zogbaum,  and  with  Illustrated 
I  Headpieces  by  A.  W.  Van  Deusen.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

NEXT  WEEK. 

THE  ECHO  CLUB. 

By  BAYARD  TAYLOR. 
i2mo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 


NEW  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

24  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London;  and  New  York. 


3TOTF  READY,  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers. 
Demy  8vo,  14s. 

REGENERATION. 

A  Reply  to  MAX  NORDAU. 

ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO., 

14  Pari.iamf.nt  Street,  Westminster. 


NOW  It  1:  A  II  Y. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  8vo,  260  pp.,  bound  in  cloth,  Gs., 
with  Fifteen  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 

Memorials  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Bellasis. 

By  his  Son,  EDWARD  BELLASIS,  Lancaster  Herald. 

BURNS  &  OATES,  Ltd.,  28  Orchard  Street,  London,  W. 

NOW  READY. 

HELEN  MATHERS’  NEW  NOVEL. 

“THE  REBEL.” 

Specially  Designed  Cover. 

Crown  iamo,  250  pp.,  paper,  is.  6d.,  cloth,  2s.,  postage,  3d. 

MENTZ  KENNER  &  GELBERG,  Charterhouse  Street,  E.C. 


MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN’S  LIST. 

THE  TAVERN  OF  THE  THREE  VIRTUES.  From 

the  French  ofST.  Juirs.  Illustrated  with  Sixty  Drawings  by  Daniel  Vierge  ; 
together  with  a  Critical  Essay  on  the  “Art  of  Vierge,”  by  Edmund  Gosse. 
Royal  4to,  containing  4  Plates  on  Japan  Silk,  Mounted,  handsomely  bound 
in  heavy  gold-stamped  case,  in  box,  £ 2  2s. 

With  over  100  Original  Sketches  by  the  Author. 

AN  ARTIST  IN  THE  HIMALAYAS.  By  A.  D.  McCor- 

mick.  Frontispiece  Portrait.  Cloth  gilt,  16s. 

J.  J.  JUSSERAND’S  NEW  WORK. 

ENGLISH  ESSAYS  FROM  A  FRENCH  PEN.  By 

the  Author  of  “  English  Wayfaring  Life,”  &c.  With  Photogravure  Frontis¬ 
piece  and  four  other  Full-page  Illustrations.  Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

THE  NEW  VOLUME  OF  “THE  MERMAID  SERIES.” 

THE  BEST  PLAYS  OF  GEORGE  CHAPMAN.  Edited 

by  Wm.  Lyon  Phelps,  Instructor  of  English  Literature  at  Yale  College. 
Frontispiece.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

XX  ^TORIES.  By  XX  Tellers A.  W.  Pinero,  W.  S. 

Gilbert,  F.  C.  Burnand,  F.  W.  Robinson,  H.  Sutherland  Edwards, 
Leopold  Wagner,  Bracebridge  Hemyng,  Barry  Pain,  W.  Moy  Thomas, 
Henry  Herman,  Margaret  Watson,  W.  Beatty  Kingston,  W.  W. 
Fenn,  Robert  Barr,  H.  Savile  Clarke,  Justin  McCarthy,  Geo. 
Manville  Fenn,  Brandon  Thomas,  John  Hollingshead,  B.  L.  Farjeon. 
Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

With  Frontispiece  to  each  Volume. 

ZIG-ZAG  TRAVELS.  By  Charlotte  Roper.  Three 

vols.  Paper,  15s. 

Two  New  Novels,  at  6s.  each. 

WHITE  SAND.  By  Clothilde  Balfour.  In  cloth. 

A  SOUTH  SEA  SIREN.  By  George  Chamier,  Author 

of  0  Philosopher  Dick.”  In  cloth. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  “THE  CRIMINOLOGY  SERIES.” 

CRIMINAL  SOCIOLOGY.  By  Professor  E.  Ferri. 

Edited  by  W.  D.  Morrison.  Cloth,  6s. 

HAROLD  SPENDER’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  GUILLOTINE.  A  Tale  of  the 

French  Revolution.  By  Harold  Spender.  Decorated  Title-page.  Cloth,  6s. 
ROSA  MACKENZIE  KETTLE’S  LAST  WORK. 

THE  HIGHLAND  SISTER’S  PRUMISE,  and  other 

Stories.  By  the  late  Rosa  Mackenzie  Kettle,  Author  of  “■  The  Sisters  of 
Omhersleigh,”  &c.  Cloth,  6s. 

THE  PSEUDONYM  LIBRARY.— NEW  VOLUME. 

WHEN  WHEAT  IS  GREEN.  By  Jos.  Wilton.  With 

Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Paper,  is.  6d. ;  cloth,  2s. 


London  :  T.  FISIIER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 


DOWNEY  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

At  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers’. 


STEPNIAK'S  NEW  BOOK. 

KING  STORK  AND  KING  LOG.  A  Study  of  Modern 

Russia.  2  vols,  15s. 

JOHN  ASHTON'S  NEW  BOOK. 

HYDE  PARK  FROM  DOOMSDAY-BOOK  TO  DATE. 

With  22  pages  of  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  MANUAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

PHOTOGRAPHY,  ARTISTIC  AND  SCIENTIFIC.  By 

R.  Johnson  and  A.  B.  Chatwood.  With  54  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo,  10s.  6d. 

LONDON  TOWN  :  Sketches  of  London  Life  and  Character. 

By  Marcus  Fall.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  Harry  Furniss.  3s.  6d. 

_  [Next  week. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

SHADOWS  ON  LOVE’S  DIAL.  By  The  Queen  of 

Roumania  ("  Carmen  Sylva”),  3s.  6d.  [This  Day. 

A  FALLEN  STAR  ;  A  Story  of  the  Scots  of  Frederick  the 

Great.  By  Charles  Lowe.  Illustrated  by  G.  M.  Patterson.  6s. 
“  A  brilliant  and  enthralling  piece  of  fiction." — St.  James’s  Budget. 

JACK  WESTROPP;  an  Autobiography.  2  vols,  12s. 

“  Sparkles  with  wit  and  ripples  with  humour  from  the  opening  to  the  last 
sceneS — World. 

ADVENTURES  OF  A  SHIP’S  DOCTOR.  By  Morley 

Roberts.  6s. 

11  The  doctor  has  manifold  adventures  on  sea  and  land ,  and  he  tells  them  with 
infinite  spirit  and  much  grim  humour .” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

SCHOOLBOYS  THREE.  By  W.  P.  Kelly.  6s. 

“  The  Story  o/  the  three  boys  at  the  Co. lege  of  St.  Aloysius  has  kept  us  interested 
to  the  end.'' — The  Spectator . 


TWO  NEW  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

THE  LITTLE  GREEN  MAN.  By  F.  M.  Allen.  Ulus- 

trated  by  Brinsley  Le  Fann.  Imp.  i6mo,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d. 

“  A  delightful  tale." — Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  KANTER  GIRLS.  By  Mary  L.  Branch.  Illustrated 

by  II.  M.  Armstrong.  Small  4to,  gilt  top,  6s. 

DOWNEY  &  CO.,  12  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S  LIST 


Ir.  Edward  Arnold’s  New  Books, 


Now  Ready,  Price  One  Shilling. 

THE 

TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 

Contents  for  December  1895. 

I.  THE  MADONNA  OF  A  DAY.  Chaps.  XIV. -XVI II. 

II.  UPON  CYNTHIA’S  FAN. 

III.  ENGLISH  OCCUPATIONS  OF  MINORCA. 

IV.  NATHANIEL  DIXON,  NATURALIST. 

V.  THE  POET-LAUREATESHIP. 

VI.  THE  MIGRATION  OF  BIRDS. 

VII.  WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

VIII.  FOR  THE  CHILTERN  HUNDREDS. 

IX.  CATS  AND  THEIR  AFFECTIONS.  Part  I. 

X.  SCYLLA  OR  CHARYBDIS?  (Conclusion). 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES 
AND  BOOKSELLERS’. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  YELLOW  WAVE.  A  Romance  of  the 

Asiatic  Invasion  of  Australia.  By  Kenneth  Mackay,  Author  of 
"  Out  Back,”  &c.  In  i  vol.,  crown  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 


NOW  READY. 

A  CLEVER  WIFE.  By  W.  Pett  Ridge, 

Author  of  “  Telling  Stories,’’  &c.  In  i  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  APOTHEOSIS  OF  MR.  TYRAWLEY. 

By  E.  Livingston  Prescott.  In  i  vol.,  8vo,  6s. 


A  NEW  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

SIR  GODFREY  S  GRAND-DAUGHTERS.  By 

Rosa  N.  Carey,  Author  of  "Nellie’s  Memories,"  &c.  In  i  vol., 
crown  8vo,  6s. 


London  :  RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  St. 


EFFINGHAM  WILSON’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


In  3  vols.,  imperial  8vo,  price  ^3  3s.  net,  by  post  inland,  ^3  4s. 

GOLDMANN’S  SOUTH  AFRICAN 
MIMING  AND  FINANCE: 

Giving  the  Positions,  Results,  and  Developments  of  all  South  African 
Mines  ;  together  with  an  Account  of  Diamond,  Land,  Finance,  and 
Kindred  Concerns. 

By  CHARLES  SYDNEY  GOLDMANN,  F.R.G.S., 

With  the  Co-operation  of  Joseph  Kitchin. 

Vol.  I. — Devoted  to  detailed  descriptions  of  all  Witwatersrand  Mining 
Companies,  containing  about  583  pages. 

Vol.  II. — Dealing  with  Mining  Companies  other  than  Rand,  together  with 
Rhodesian,  Diamond,  Finance,  Investment,  Land,  and  Miscellaneous 
Companies.  It  contains  about  210  pages. 

Vol.  III. — 100  Maps  and  Plans  of  Mining  Properties,  including  a  LARGE 
SCALE  MAP  OF  THE  RAND  IN  SEVENTEEN  SECTIONS, 
together  with  dip,  tonnage,  and  other  charts. 


Just  Published,  price  5s.  net. 

LAW  RELATING  TO  LITERARY  COPYRIGHT 

AND  THE 

AUTHORSHIP  AND  PUBLICATION  OF  BOOKS. 

By  DANIEL  CHAMIER,  Barrister-at-Law. 

“The  book  will  be  found  extremely  useful  by  authors  .  .  .  seems  so  compre¬ 
hensive  .  .  .  that  little  room  is  left  for  criticism.'' — Whitehall  Review. 

“  The  author  has  supplied  forms  of  agreement  and  receipts  which  will  be  of 
service  to  the  inexperienced  author.” — Literary  World. 

Just  Published,  price  15s.  net. 

STOCK  EXCHANGE  VALUES  :  A  Decade  of  Finance, 

1885  to  1893.— The  Introduction,  with  Statistics  and  Diagrams,  by 
S.  F.  Van  Oss  ;  the  Charts  and  Tables  compiled  by  Fred.  C. 
Mathieson  &  Sons. 

“  Investors  and  speculators  will  find  here  trustworthy  facts  on  which  to  form 
opinions.’' — Daily  News. 

“As  a  book  of  reference  for  bankers  and  investors  it  possesses  much  value. ’’ 

Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  (New  York). 

“  This  is  a  valuable  reference  book." — Investors'  Review. 


NOTICE.— A  New  Work  by  the  Very  Rev.  S.  REYNOLDS 
HOLE,  Dean  of  Rochester,  entitled  “  A  LITTLE  TOUR 
IN  AMERICA,”  will  be  ready  on  Dec.  9th,  at  all 
Libraries  and  Booksellers’,  with  numerous  Illustrations, 
Demy  8vo.  Price  16s. 

Now  Ready  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers’. 

THE  STORY  OF  TWO  SALONS.  Madame 

de  Beaumont  and  the  Suards,  By  Edith  Sicheu,  Author  of  “  Worthington; 
junior."  With  Portraits  of  Chateaubriand,  Joubert,  and  Madame  de, 
Beaumont,  i  vol.,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  ios.  6d. 

STUDIES  IN  EARLY  VICTORIAN  LITERA- 

TURE.  By  Frederic  Harrison,  M.A.  Author  of  “  The  Choice  of  Books,” 
&c.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  ios.  6d. 

“  Mr.  Harrison  has  given  us  a  welcome  and  delightful  book.  An  important  and 
even  memorable  contribution  to  modern  critical  literature." — Saturday  Review . 

SECOND  EDITION,  NOW  READY. 

BENJAMIN  JOWETT,  Master  of  Balliol.  A 

Personal  Memoir.  By  the  Hon.  Lionel  Tollemache,  Author  of  “Safe 
Studies,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“Gives  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  Jowett  than  anything  that  has  hitherto  been 
written  about  him  by  his  friends." — Athenu&m. 


London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street. 
New  York:  70  Fifth  Avenue. 


tEbe  flew  IRevnew. 

Edited  by  W.  E.  HENLEY. 

DECEMBER,  1895.  ONE  SKILLING. 


CONTENTS. 


THE  MURDER  IN  AFRICA. 

OUR  LAST  GREAT  MUSICIAN. 
JOB  THE  WHITE. 

EACH  SEX  ITS  OWN  MORALIST. 
NEW  SCOTLAND. 

OF  MANY  WATERS. 

THE  MARINES. 

DON  JUAN. 

A  PAIR  OF  AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 
THE  MAN  OF  SILENCE. 


By  Lionel  Decle. 
By  J.  F.  Kunciman. 
By  Rev.  T.  E.  Brown 
By  the  Author  of  “  A  Superfluous  Woman.’ 

By  Francis  Watt. 

By  J.  A.  Bi.aikie. 
By  David  Hannay. 
By  J.  Fitzmaurice-Kei.ly. 
By  Charles  Whibley.. 
By  Edwin  Pugh. 


London:  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


THE  HUMANITARIAN. 

Edited  by  VICTORIA  WOODHULL  MARTIN. 

DECEMBER ,  189s. 

THE  LIMITS  OF  NATURAL  SELECTION.  Principal  Lloyd  Morgan 
(with  Portrait). 

INDIVIDUAL  FREEDOM.  The  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Bayard. 

THE  TRUE  CAUSE  OF  CHINA'S  DECAY.  Mrs.  Archibald  Little. 

THE  SOCIALIST  SPECTRE  The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Wemvss. 

THE  RESCUE  OF  THE  YOUNG.  Miss  Rosa  M.  Barrett. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  ALTRUISM.  J.  Herbert  Parsons,  M.B. 

BIBY  (Short  Short).  J.  Hooper. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS,  AND  OPEN  COLUMN. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

“  Fills  a  unique  place  in  magazine  literature.” — St.  James’s  Budget. 

“  The  magazine  is  one  that  should  make  its  mark,  for,  so  far  from  being  the  organ  of 
any  little  clique  of  faddists,  its  aim  is  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  best  minds  of  the  day 
on  all  social  questions,  that  are  rarely  discussed  without  prejudice  in  the  public 
press.” — Westminster  Gazette. 

“  Has  leaped  into  the  position  of  a  leading  magazine.  Every  page  is  eminently 
readable.” — Sheffield  Telegraph. 

London:  HUTCHINSON  &  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  962.  DECEMBER  1895.  2s.  6d. 

CONTENTS. 

AN  UNCROWNED  KING  :  A  ROMANCE  OF  HIGH  POLITICS. 

“  EOTHEN  ”  AND  THE  ATHENzEUM  CLUB.  By  Lady  Gregory, 
THE  PEASANT-LIFE  OF  SOUTH  RUSSIA. 

PURCELL  AND  THE  MAKING  OF  MUSICAL  ENGLAND, 

A  FOREIGNER.  Conclusion. 

THE  ENGLISH  SOLDIER— AS  HE  WAS,  AND  AS  HE  IS, 

THE  LIFE  OF  “PUNCH.’’ 

OXFORD  IN  FACT  AND  FICTION. 

THE  LOOKER-ON. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 


Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom . 8  2 

All  other  parts  ot  the  World . .  I  10  4 


Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening’s  maiL 

Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 


STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London  W.C. 


EFFINGHAM  WILSON,  n  Royal  Exchange,  E.C. 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  WILD 


A  SON  OF  THE  MARSHES. 

FOWL  AND  SEA 


FOWL  OF 

With  full-page  Illus- 
[  This  day. 


GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  A  Son  of  the  Marshes. 
trations  by  Bryan  Hook.  Demy  Svo,  14s. 

MAJOR  ARTHUR  GRIFFITHS. 

CRIMINALS  I  HAVE  KNOWN.  By  Major 

Arthur  Griffiths,  Author  of  “  Chronicles  of  Newgate  ”  and  “  Memorials 
of  Millbank.”  Illustrated  by  John  Gulich.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  {T/tis  day. 

SIDNEY  WHITMAN. 

TEUTON  STUDIES:  Personal  Reminiscences  of 

Count  Yon  Moltke  and  Prince  Bismarck.  By  Sidney  Whitman,  Author  of 
“  Imperial  Germany.’*  Crown  Svo,  6s.  [  This  day . 

HEDLEY  PEEK  AND  C.  E.  BROCK. 

NEMA,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Hedley  Peek.  Fully 

Illustrated  by  C.  E.  Brock,  with  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo, 
6s.  _  _  [Ready. 

*,  A  large-paper  Edition,  containing  6  full-page  Photogravure  Plates,  21s. 

ELLA  FULLER  MAITLAND. 

PAGES  FROM  THE  DAY  BOOK  OF 

HETHIA  HARDACRE.  By  Ella  Fuller  Maitland.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

[ Third  Edition  this  day. 


W.  H.  MALLOCK. 

OF  LIFE.  By 


THE  HEART  OF  LIFE.  By  W.  H.  Mallock, 

Author  of  “A  Human  Document,”  &c.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

.  [This  day. 

I  1  he  Morning  Post  says  :  “  A  novel  which  only  a  clever  and  observant  man  could 
I  have  written,  and  which  only  a  very  dull  man  could  read  without  finding  much  to 
|  divert  his  mind.” 

VIOLET  HUNT. 

A  HARD  WOMAN  :  a  Story  in  Scenes.  By  Violet 

Hunt,  Author  of  “  The  Maiden's  Progress.”  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

[Second  Edition  in  the  press . 

The  Standard  says  :  “A  creation  that  does  Miss  Hunt  infinite  credit,  and  places 
I  her  in  the  front  rank  of  the  younger  novelists.  .  .  .  Brilliantly  drawn,  quivering 
|  with  life,  adroit,  quiet-witted,  unfalteringly  insolent,  and  withal  strangely  magnetic.” 

BRET  HARTE. 

IN  A  HOLLOW  OF  THE  HILLS.  By  Bret 

Harte.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  St.  Mat  Fitzgerald.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  • 

in  paper,  2s.  6d.  Forming  Volume  II.  ol  Chapmans  Story  Series. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  W.  L.  COURTNEY. 

DECEMBER. 

BALLAD  OF  THE  DEAD  MOTHER.  By  Margaret  L.  Woods 
LORD  SALISBURY,  FROM  A  FRENCH  POINT  OF  VIEW.  By  Augus- 

TIN  FlLON. 

GUSTAVE  FLAUBERT.  By  Ernest  Newman. 

!  * GLAND  IN  NICARAGUA  AND  VENEZUELA.  By  G.  H.  D  Gossip 
PARTIES  AND  POLICIES  :  y  gossip. 

(1.)  THE  FAILURE  OF  GOVERNMENT  BY  GROUPS.  By  W  Rath- 

BONE,  M.P. 

(ii.)  UNIONIST  POLICY.  By  J.  S.  Stuart-Glennie. 

.1  \MLET — FROM  AN  ACTOR’S  PROMPT  BOOK.  By  H.  Eeerbohm  Tree 
>  ' >REA  AND  THE  SIBERIAN  RAILWAY.  °HM  iREE* 

1HE  REPORT  OF  THE  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION 
By  1.  J.  Macnamara. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  A  RF.PUBLIC.-II.  By  Albert  D  Vavdam 
kLAUDARUM  LEGIO.  By  F.  A.  Fulcher.  ' 

MENDELSSOHN  :  A  CRITICAL  ESTIMATE.  By  H.  H.  Statham 
TURKEY  OR  RUSSIA?  By  Canon  MacCOLL.  .statham. 


The  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  of 

CHAPMAN’S  MAGAZINE  OF  FICTION. 

PRICE  8IXPENCE, 

ALSO  FORMS  THE  DECEMBER  NUMBER. 

It  is  considerably  enlarged  beyond  the  size  of  the  ordinary  number,  and  Is 
composed  of 

ELEVEN  COMPLETE  STORIES 

dealing  with  Fantastic,  Humorous,  and  Supernatural  Aspects  of  Life 
as  follows  :  ’ 

\  Supernatural  Tale.  By  I.  ZANGWILL. 

\  SroKV  op  Humorous  Surprise.  By  W.  L.  ALDEN 

V  Ghost  Story.  By  VIOLET  HUNT. 

Two  Fantastic  Legends.  By  JOSEPH  STRANCE. 

I  n  .  Telling  of  a  Mystery.  By  ARTHUR  MACHEN 
\  Fairy  Tale.  By  LEONARD  ASHTON. 

The  History  of  a  Strange  Murder.  By  M.  P.  SHIF.I 

V  CONH  AkIJaCRE  "THE  NeTHER  World’  Hy  the  AUTHOR  of  “  BETH  I A 

V  Story  of  the  Unknown  World.  By  MRS.  II.  M.  CROCKER 

V  Story  ok  Moral  Transformation.  By  MRS.  VERE  CAMPBFLl 
\  Story  ok  Pure  Humour.  By  FRANK  R.  STOCKTON. 

I  CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  London. 

Bertram  Dobell’s  Publications. 

r  .....  „ „  _Trown  §?°-  cloth,  price  4s.  6d.  net. 

LIKE  STARS  THAT  FALL:  a  Story  of  Music-Hall  I  iie 

By  Geoffrey  Mortimer,  Author  of  “Talcs  from  the  Western  Moors.” 

_ _  _  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s.  net. 

uLUCK  AND  THE  OPERA  :  a  Study  in  the  History  of 

1  Music.  By  Ernrst  Newman.  ' 

I  This  work  comprises  a  Memoir  of  Gluck,  and  a  critical  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Operatic  Performances.  Q 

(AMBLICHUS  ONPP  THElh’  MYSTERIES  OF  THE 

G^kbyITHOS,AsTA^fANS’  AN°  ASSYk,ANS’  T— J  ^ .  .he 

"The  book  is  well  printed  in  large  type,  and  no  student  whose  speculations  lead 
1  um  into  the  sphere  of  Nco-platomsm  can  want  the  work  in  a  more  agreeable  form.  ” 

_ _ Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

BERTRAM  DOBELL,  77  Charing  Cross  Road,  w.c 


A.  &  C.  BRACK’S  LIST. 


JOHN  KNOX.  A  Biography.  By  P.  Hume 

Brown.  With  plate  Frontispieces  and  other  Illustrations.  In  two 
volumes,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  24s. 

MIGUEL  DE  CERVANTES :  His  Life  and 

Works.  By  Henry  Edward  Watts.  Uniform  with  “  Don  Quixote." 
A  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  a  complete  Bibliography 
and  Index.  One  volume,  square  crown  8vo,  art  canvas,  price  7s.  6d. 

THE  PROPHETS  OF  ISRAEL  AND  THEIR 

PLACE  IN  HISTORY.  By  the  late  W.  Robertson  Smith,  M.A., 
LL.  D. ,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  New 
Edition.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A. , 
LL.  D.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 

SOURCES  OF  THE  APOSTOLIC  CANONS. 

By  Prof.  Adolf  Harnack.  Translated  by  Leonard  A.  Wheatley. 
With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Organization  of  the  Early  Church 
and  the  Evolution  of  the  Reader,  by  the  Rev.  John  Owen,  Author  of 
“  Evenings  with  the  Sceptics."  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s.  6d.  net. 

PLEA  FOR  A  SIMPLER  LIFE.  By  George 

S.  Keith,  M.D.,  P'.R.C.P.E.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
price  2S.  6d. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  AGED  POOR.  By 

Geoffrey  Drage,  M.P.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

MONEY  AND  MONETARY  PROBLEMS. 

By  J.  Shield  Nicholson,  M.A. ,  D.Sc.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Third  edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth 
price  7s.  6d. 

DYNAMICS.  By  P.  G.  Tait,  M.A.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

MILK  :  Its  Nature  and  Composition.  By  C. 

M.  Aikman,  M.A. ,  D.Sc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Illustrated,  price  3s.  6d. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 

FUNGI.  By  M.  C.  Cooke,  M.A. ,  LL. D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Illus¬ 
trated,  price  14s. 

JULIAN  HOME:  A  Tale  of  College  Life.  By 

Frederic  W.  Farrar,  Dean  of  Canterbury.  Fourteenth  Edition, 
with  10  full-page  Illustrations  by  Stanley  Berkeley.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  6s. 

NOTES  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  MENTEITH. 

By  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo, 
paper  covers,  price  is.,  cloth,  price  2s. 

O’SHEA’S  GUIDE  TO  SPAIN  AND  Por¬ 
tugal.  Edited  by  John  Lomas,  and  revised  by  him  during  a  visit 
to  the  Peninsula  this  year.  Tenth  Edition,  with  Maps  and  Plans. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  15s. 

BRIGHTON  AS  I  HAVE  KNOWN  IT.  By 

George  Augustus  Sala.  Fcap.  8vo,  paper  covers,  price  is. 

AN  ISLE  IN  THE  WATER.  By  Katharine 

Tynan.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

DR.  QUANTRILL’S  EXPERIMENT.  The 

Chronicle  of  a  Second  Marriage.  By  T.  Inglis.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
price  3s.  6d. 

THE  UNWRITTEN  LAW.  By  Blanche 

Loftus  Tottenham.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

THE  VEIL  OF  LIBERTY  :  A  Tale  of  the 

Girondins.  By  P£ronne.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

MORTON  VERLOST.  By  Marguerite 

Bryant.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

A  MODERN  CRUSADER.  By  Sopiiie  F.  F. 

Veitch.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

A  COMMONPLACE  GIRL.  By  Blanche 

Atkinson.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

JOHN  DARKER.  By  Aubrey  Lee.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

POSTE  RESTANTE.  By  C.  Y.  Hargreaves. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  6s. 


STANDARD  EDITION 

OF  THE 

WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

In  Twenty-Five  Monthly  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  containing  Photogravure 
Frontispieces  printed  on  Japanese  Paper,  bound  in  art  canvas,  gilt 
top  ;  price  2s.  6d.  per  Volume,  or,  in  full  limp  leather,  gilt  edges, 
price  3s.  6d.  per  volume. 

VOLS.  /.  AND  11.  NOW  READY. 


A.  &  C.  BLACK,  Soho  Square,  London. 
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WALTER  SCOTT’S  LIST. 


BOOKS  IN  NEW  BINDINGS  FOR  PRESENTS. 


Sets  of  prose  Dolumes. 

Printed  on  Antique  Paper,  2s.  6d.  per  Vol.  Each  Volume  with  a 
Frontispiece  in  Photogravure. 

Thoreau  (3  vols.  in  case).  Hawthorne  (12  vols.  incase).  Holmes (3  vols,  incase) 
Each  of  these  Vols.  may  be  had  separately. 


Ittew  fIbree=t)oL  Sets  of  prose. 

In  New  Brocade  Binding,  6s.  per  Set,  in  Case  to  match.  Also 
Bound  in  Roan,  in  Shell  Case,  Price  9s.  per  Set. 

Three  Classical  Lowell  Set.  Heine  Set. 

Moralists  Set.  Three  Essayists  Set. 

Walden  Set  (Thoreau).  Schiller  Set. 

Famous  Letters  Set. 


O.  W.  Holmes  Set. 
Landor  Set. 

Three  English  Essayists 
Set. 


Carlyle  Set. 

of  Perse. 


IRew  Ubree=*li)ol.  Sets 

In  New  Brocade  Binding,  with  Photogravure  Frontispieces,  6s.  per  Set, 
in  Shell  Case  to  match.  May  also  be  had  Bound  in  Roan, 
with  Roan  Case  to  match,  9s.  per  Set. 

Lonefellow.  Cavalier  Poets. 

Whittier.  Love  Lyrics, 

Emerson.'1  Herrick. 

Scott  (3  vols.). 


Wordsworth. 

Keats. 

Shelley. 

Burns  (3  vols.). 


&c.  &c.  &c. 


Twenty-four  3  Vol.  Sets  to  choose  from. 


IRew  Uwo=DoI.  Sets  of  Perse. 

Brocade  Binding,  with  Photogravure  Frontispieces,  in  Shell  Case  to  match, 
4s.  per  Set.  Also  in  Roan,  with  Roan  Case  to  match,  6s.  per  Set. 
Milton  (2  vols.).  Burns  (2  vols.). 

Scott  (2  vols.).  Wordsworth  and 

Byron  (2  vols.).  Longfellow. 

Thirty-five  Sets  to  chose  from.  Complete  Lists  of  the  above  Sets  Post 
Free  on  Application  to  the  Publishers. 


Heine  and  Goethe. 
Keats  and  8helley. 
8c c.  &.c.  &.c. 


fire  “  JBoofUets”  bf?  Count  Xeo  TTolstop. 

NEW  EDITIONS,  REVISED. 

Small  i2mo  Cloth,  with  Embossed  Design  on  Cover,  each  containing 
Two  Stories  by  Count  Tolstoy,  and  Two  Drawings  by 
H.  R.  Millar.  In  Box,  price  2s.  each. 

May  also  be  had  Bound  in  Half-Morocco  Antique,  Half-Morocco  Elegant, 
Half-Calf,  Gilt,  Paper  Sides  ;  and  in  Paste  Grained  Roan,  Gilt  Edges. 
The  above  contain  some  of  the  most  perfect  work  that  Count 
Tolstoy  has  written  in  the  form  of  the  short  story. 


London:  WALTER  SCOTT,  Ltd.,  Paternoster  Square. 


J.  B.  Lippincott  Company’s  List. 


LIPPINCOTT’S  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD.  Revised 


Edition  of  1895,  with  latest  Census  Returns.  Containing  Notices  of 
over  125,000  Places,  and  the  Pronunciation  of  all  the  names.  Imp.  8vo, 
half-morocco,  (pp.  2804).  £3  3s. 


TURNING  ON  THE  LIGHT,  a  dispassionate  survey  of 

President  Buchanan's  administration  from  i860  to  its  close,  with 
Biographical  Sketch  and  Original  Letters.  By  Horatio  King,  ex- 
Post-Master  General.  Portrait,  8vo,  cloth,  15s. 


A  HANDBOOK  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIC  CHEMIS¬ 
TRY.  Adapted  for  the  Use  of  Manufacturers,  Chemists,  and  all 
interested  in  the  utilization  of  Organic  Materials  in  the  Industrial  Arts. 
By  Prof.  S.  P.  Sadtler.  With  Illustrations.  Second  revised  and 
enlarged  edition,  roy.  8vo,  cloth,  £1  5s. 


A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S  DREAM  ;  forming  the  Tenth 

Volume  of  a  New  Variorum  edition  of  Shakespeare,  edited  by  Horace 
Howard  Furness,  8vo,  Cloth,  18s.  (The  nine  preceding  volumes 
can  still  be  had  at  the  same  price.) 


NEW  NOVELS. 


THE  AMERICAN  IN  PARIS,  a  comprehensive  picture 

of  the  military  and  diplomatic  phases  of  the  Franco- Prussian  War, 
woven  into  an  interesting  romance,  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Savidge.  Post  8vo, 
cloth,  5s. 


A  COLONIAL  WOOING,  a  novel  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott 

Author  of  “  The  Birds  about  us,"  “  Travels  in  a  Tree  Top,”  &c.  Post 
8vo,  cloth,  5s. 


A  WEDDING  AND  OTHER  STORIES,  by  Julian 

Gordon,  Author  of  “A  Diplomat's  Diary,'’  “  Poppoea,”  &c.  Post 
8vo,  cloth.  5s. 


FATE  AT  THE  DOOR,  a  New  Novel  of  New  York  Society 

Life  by  Jessie  Van  Z.  Belden.  Posti8vo,  cloth,  5s. 


London  :  10  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; 
and  Philadelphia:  715  Market  Street. 


Hurst  &  Blackett’s  Publications. 


CHUMLEY  S  POST,  a  Story  of  the  Pawnee  Trail,  by  W. 

O.  Stoddard,  with  Illustrations  by  C.  H.  Stephens,  sq.  i2mo,  cloth, 
7s.  6d. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  ALGERNON  GISSINC. 

Now  Ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  2  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

THE  SPORT  OF  STARS.  By  Algernon 

Gissing,  Author  of  "A  Moorland  Idyl,  ’  "A  Village  Hampden,  &c. 


NEW  AND  ORIGINAL  Novel  by  Mrs.  ThicJcnesse 
Notv  Ready  at  all  Booksellers’  and  Libraries 
in  1  vol.,  crown  Svo,  price  6s. 

EGER1A. 

By  Lily  Thicknesse. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  C.  C.  FURLEY  SMITH. 


Now  Ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  2  vols  ,  crown  8vo. 


AH  UNSOUGHT  HERITAGE.  By 


C.  G.  Furley  Smith,  Author  of  “  Quixote  the  Weaver." 

“The  story  is  bright,  clever,  entertaining,  admirably  healthy  in  tone  am 
sentiment,  and  thoroughly  enjoyable  from  thefirst  pageto  the  last.”—  The  Scotsman 
“The  whole  plot  is  most  adroitly  and  yet  most  naturally  worked  out,  and  t*P 
interest  which  it  excites  is  maintained  to  the  very  end  ” — Glasgow  Herald. 

“As  pleasantly  written  a  novel  as  we  have  noticed  for  some  months  back." 

Dundee  A  dvertiser. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  M.  BRAMSTON. 


Now  Ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  2  vols.,  crown  8vo. 


TOO  FAIR  A  DAWN.  By  M.  Bramston 


Author  of  “  Apples  of  Sodom,”  &c. 


“A  thoroughly  readable  book.  The  tale  is  interesting  and  unusual,  and  i 
admirably  told.” — Black  and  White. 


K-EW  NOVEL  BY  C.  M.  ROBINS. 


Now  Ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  2  vols.,  crown  8vo. 


TO  SET  HER  FREE.  By  G.  m.  Romm 

(Mrs.Baillie  Reynolds),  Author  of  “  The  Ides  of  March,"  “  In  the  Balance, "&c 
“The  excitement  is  sustained  throughout,  nor  is  our  surprise  altogether  relievei 
until  we  come  to  the  closing  pages.”— The  Times. 

“An  excellent  story,  for  Mrs.  Reynolds  has  done  equally  well  with  regard  to  ha 
plot  and  to  the  manner  in  which  she  has  worked  it  out.  — ■ The  A  thenceum. 

“  An  amusing  novel,  told  with  spirit  and  resource.”— Daffy  Telegraph. 


LONDON  :  HURST  &  BLACKETT,  Limited. 
13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.’s  New  Books 


A  FINE  ART  GIFT-BOOK. 

Now  ready,  Imperial  4to,  proofs  ^5  each  net  ;  prints,  £2.  2s.  each  net. 

THE  CHRIST  UPON  THE  HILL.  A  Ballac 


by  Cosmo  Monkhouse.  Illustrated  with  Nine  Etchings  by  Williai 
Strang. 

%*  The  Edition  for  sale  is  limited  to  Fifty  Proofs,  signed  by  the  Artist,  and  15 
Prints.  The  Plates  have  been  destroyed.  Prospectus  on  application.  # 

From  the  Times  :  “A  series  of  remarkable  etchings,  which  cannot  fail  to  increase 
Mr.  Strang’s  already  considerable  reputations.” 


NEW  VOLUME  BY  VERNON  LEE. 

Ready  this  day,  crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

RENAISSANCE  FANCIES  AND  STUDIES 


being  a  Sequel  to  “  Euphorion.”  By  Vernon  Lee,  Author  of  “  Euphorion 
Antique  and  Mediaeval  in  Renaissance,”  &c. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  L.  B.  WALFORD, 

On  December  2nd,  square  i6mo,  3s.  (Being  Volume  V.  of  “  The  Novel  Series.  ) 

FREDERICK.  By  L.  B.  Walford,  Author  0 

“  Mr.  Smith,”  **  The  Mischief  of  Monica,”  &c. 

*  *  Other  volumes  of  “  The  Novel  Series  ”  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 


Three  New  Six-Shilling  Novels. 

by  flN  SEARCH  OF  QUIET;  < 

FRITH  ^  Country  Journal.  By  Walter  Frith.  Crown  8vc 

by  (KINCAID  S  WIDOW.  By  Sara; 
SARAH  TYTLER. 


Tytler,  Author  of  “Citoyenne  Jacqueline. 
French  Janet,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


BY 


(THE  SIGNORA;  a  Tale.  Bj 


PERCY  AKDREAE.  ( 


Percy  Andkeae,  Author  of  “  Stanhope  of  Chester, 
“The  Mask  and  the  Man,”  & c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  “THE  DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY.' 

,  i  ‘  .  L  _  1  r n  a  1  u rl  p r’  or O V  5 


THE  DRAGON  OF  WANTLEY  ;  His  Tale,  by  Owen 

Wistek,  '.vith  numerous  illustrations  by  J.  Stewardson.  Second  and 
cheaper  edition,  i2mo,  paper  wrapper,  2s.  ,6d 


THE  DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIO 

. .  .  r-  .  _  t  t  on  lanuarv  is 


GRAPHY  Edited  by  Sidney  Lee.  Vol.  I.  was  published  on  January  is 
1885.  and  a  further  Volume  will  be  issued  Quarterly  until  the  completion  of 
Work. 


THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  FOR  DECEM 

A  . a  tv  AT)  nr  nr  TIT?  PTTV  •  HU  PrOffre- 


BER,  containing  “  CLEG  KELLY,  ARAB  OF  THE  CITY  :  HU  Brog¬ 
an  d  Adventures,"  by  S.  R  Crockett  Author  of  FAlfl  Y  FEMAI. 
Stickit  Minister,”  &c.  Adventures  38-43  -  OUR  ^THF  StLMO' 
NOVELISTS.  AN  ARBITRARY  LOVER.  —  THE  SALMUr 
ivn  ITS  KIN  “  KA1KA1.  —  ’ ‘EXILE  —  AN  EVENING  tits 
IN  JAMAICA.”  and  “THE  SOWERS,”  by  Henry  Seton  Merkima 
Chaps.  41-44.  Price  Sixpence. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  P-ace. 
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SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO. 


THOUGHTS  AND  ASPIRATIONS  OF  THE 

AGES.  Selections  in  Prose  and  Verse  from  the  Relie ious  Books  of 
the  World.  Ed, ted  by  W.  C.  Coupland,  D.Sc.,  M.A.  Pp.  xvi.- 
713,  large  8vo,  ios.  6d. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PARIS  COMMUNE  OF 

1871.  By  Thomas  March.  Maps,  &c.  8vo.  [ Shortly . 

ISN’T  IT  WONDERFUL?  A  History  of 

Magic  and  Mystery.  By  Charles  Bertram  (the  well-known  Pres- 
tid/gitateur),  with  his  Reminiscences.  Illustrated  by  Phil  May, 
Courbould,  Gribble,  &c.  [ Shortly . 

PARTS  OF  THE  PACIFIC.  By  a  Peripatetic 

Parson.  Fully  Illustrated  from  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and  from 
Photographs.  8vo,  ios.  6d.  \Shortly. 

GREATER  VICTORIAN  POETS  (TENNY- 

SON,  BROWNING,  MAT.  ARNOLD).  By  Professor  Hugh 
Walker,  M.A.  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

The  Master  of  Bai.lioi.  writes  “  /  do  not  think  there  exists  anywhere  else  so 
comprehensive  and  complete  an  analysis  of  the  poetic  qualities  of  these  writers,  and 
also  of  their  relations  to  the  thought  and  life  of  the  time.'' 

“  Extremely  interesting  and  suggestive." — Spectator. 

PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  WARREN  HASTINGS. 

By  Sir  Chas.  Lawson.  3  Photogravure  Plates  and  77  Illustrations. 
8vo,  ios.  6d. 

'*  A  very  engaging  picture  of  the  personal  character  and  surroundings ,  gathered 
from  authentic  sources ,  compiled  with  skill  and  patience ,  and  copiously  illustrated. 

Times. 

FEUDAL  ENGLAND  :  Historical  Studies  on 

the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Centuries.  By  J.  Horace  Round,  M.A. 
Large  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

“  It  contains  some  of  the  most  important  contributions  that  have  been  made  of 
late  years  to  the  earlier  chapters  of  English  history." — Athen^ui. 


SOCIAL  ENGLAND  SERIES.— Vol.  II. 

THE  KING’S  PEACE  :  an  Historical  Sketch 

of  the  English  Law  Courts.  By  F.  A.  Inderwick,  Q.C.  With 
16  Full-page  Illustrations.  4s.  6d. 

“  Di<plflys  a  firm  grasp  0/  his  subject.  Few  will  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the 
qualifications  of  Mr.  Jndenvick  for  the  task,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  has  dis¬ 
charged  it.*' — Times.  _ 


THE  OXFORD  CHURCH  MOVEMENT.  By 

the  late  G.  Wakeling.  8vo,  7s.  6d.  With  an  Introduction  by  Earl 
Nelson. 

“  The  author  seems  to  have  done  hard  work  in  connection  with  the  events  he 
records.  The  book  will  have  a  large  circulation.  Sketches  of  men  abound.” 

Daily  Chronicle. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  AND  CON¬ 
STITUTION  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  By  Dr.  F. 
Makower.  Large  8vo,  15s. 

11  No  Anglican  divine  should  fail  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  this  exhaus¬ 
tive  monograph,  which  is  quite  indispensable  to  him  if  he  desires  to  study  the 
history  of  his  Church." — Athenaium. 


LIBRARY  OF  EARLY  ENGLISH  WRITERS.— Vol.  I. 

RICHARD  ROLLE,  OF  HAMPOLE.  Edited 

by  Professor  C.  Horstman,  ios.  6d. 


CIVILIZATION  AND  DECAY:  an  Essay  in 

History.  By  Brook  Adams.  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

BUCKLE  AND  HIS  CRITICS.  By  J.  M. 

Robertson.  8vo,  ios.  6d.  net. 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIALISM.  By  F.  U. 

Laycock,  LL.B.  7s.  6d. 

“  A  most  masterly  exposition." — Liberal. 

1  *  He  writes  with  a  freshness  and  clearness  that  are  especially  welcome  in  a 
treatise  on  economics.  Puts  the  claim  of  socialism  aside  as  untenable  and  impracti - 
cable.'*— Scotsman. 

A  WOMAN’S  WORDS  TO  WOMEN  ON  THE 

CARE  OF  THEIR  HEALTH  IN  ENGLAND  AND  INDIA.  By 
Mary  Scharlieb,  M.D.,  B.S.  (Lond.)  6s. 

MR.  C.  H.  HINTON’S  NEW  ROMANCE. 

STELLA:  AND  AN  UNFINISHED  COM- 

MUNICATION  :  Two  Studies  in  the  Unseen.  3s.  6d. 

“  Stella  is  a  charming  creation.  The  invisible  heroine  produces  some  amusing 
and  dramatic  situations,  around  which  the  plot  is  cleverly  constructed.  It  deals 
wish  the  Pour th  Dimension.  *  An  unfinished  Communication  '  is  even  more  subtle ; 
it  is  a  fascinating  and  effective  little  talc.  '  Academy. 

NEW  CHILDREN’S  BOOKS. 

STORIES  FOR  TEN-YEAR-OLDS.  By 

Frances  W.  Saunders.  2s.  6d.  net. 

By  RAYMOND  JACBERNS. 

WITCH  DEMONIA;  Fairy  Tales.  Illustrated. 

3s.  Cd. 

MISTS  :  a  Series  of  Legends.  2s.  6d. 

AN  UNCUT  DIAMOND  :  Stories.  2S.  6d. 


London  :  SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  Co.,  Limited. 


MR.  WM.  HEINEMANN’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


ANTONIO  ALLEGRA  DA 
CORREGGIO : 

His  Life,  his  Friends,  and  his  Time. 

By  Dr.  CORRADO  RICI. 

Translated  by  FLORENCE  SIMONDS. 

One  Volume,  imperial  8vo,  with  16  Photogravures,  21  Full-Page  Plates  in 
Tint,  and  190  other  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  price  £2  2s.  net. 

As  Director  of  the  Gallery  in  Parma,  the  city  in  which  Correggio  spent 
the  most  fruitful  years  of  his  life,  Dr.  Ricci  has  had  access  to  otherwise 
inaccessible  material,  and  has  received  help  not  only  from  the  Italian 
Government,  but  from  all  who  were  able  to  throw  new  light  on  the  work  of 
this  great  artist. 

%*  There  will  be  a  Special  Edition  printed  on  Japanese  vellum,  limited 
to  75  copies  for  England,  with  duplicates  of  the  Photogravure  Plates  on 
India  paper;  price  on  application.  A  detailed  and  illustrated  Prospectus 
will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


SECOND  EDITION.  ENLARGED  AND  REVISED. 

NOW  READY. 

REMBRANDT  :  his  Life,  his  Work,  and  his 

Time.  By  Emile  Michel,  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Translated  by 
Florence  Simmonds.  With  76  Full-Page  Plates,  and  230  Illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  Text.  In  2  vols. ,  imperial  8vo,  £25.  2S.  net. 

A  few  Copies  of  the  EDITION  DE  LUXE  (printed  on  Japanese  vellum, 
with  India  Proof  Duplicates  of  the  Photogravures),  £12  12s.  net,  are  stilt1 
on  sale. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

DR.  NORDAU'S  NOVEL. 

A  COMEDY  OF  SENTIMENT.  By  Max 

Nordau,  Author  of  “  Degeneration,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

"THE  HEART  OF  A  SOLDIER.” 

THE  RED  BADGE  OF  COURAGE.  By  Stephen 

Crane.  Cloth,  3s.  net.  Paper,  2s.  6d.  net.  (Pioneer  Series). 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — “ Mr .  Crane  has  certainly 
written  a  remarkable  book.  ...  It  is  a  gallant  endeavour,  and 
in  truth  and  beyond  question  a  very  singular  performance.  .  .  . 
Holds  one  irrevocably.  There  is  no  possibility  of  resistance , 
when  once  you  are  in  its  grip,  from  the  frst  march  of  the  troops 
to  the  closing  scenes.  .  .  .  Vereslchagin  painted  such  scenes,  but 
Vcrestchagin’s  canvas  testified  merely  to  fact,  and  not  to  emo¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Mr.  Crane ,  we  repeat,  has  written  a  remarkable  book. 
His  insight  and  his  power  of  realization  amount  to  genius." 

PERCY  WHITE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

CORRUPTION.  By  Percy  White,  Author 

of  "  Mr.  Bailey  Martin."  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — “  A  drama  of  biting  intensity ,  a 
tragedy  of  inflexible  purpose  and  relentless  result 

SECOND  EDITION,  NOW  READY. 

MISS  GRACE  OF  ALL  SOULS’.  By  William 

Edwards  Tirebuck.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  Times. — “  Since  Mrs.  Gaskell  wrote  her  ‘  Mary  Barton  ' 
we  have  seen  no  more  interesting  novel  on  the  condition  of  Ike 
working  classes.  Mr.  Tirebuck  is  thoroughly  master  of  his 
subject .” 

ZOLA’S  CONTES. 

STORIES  FOR  NINON.  By  Emile  Zola. 

With  Portrait  by  Will  Rothenstein.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  Scotsman. — “  Few  who  know  the  author  only  by  his 
great  labours  in  the  miriest  fields  of  fiction  can  have  guessed 
that  there  is  in  him  so  much  of  tenderness  and  airy  fancy  as  these 
idylls  and  souvenirs  reveal.” 

C.  F.  KEARY’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

HERBERT  VANLENNERT.  By  C.  F.  ICeary, 

Author  of  "  A  Mariage  de  Convenance."  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

MISS  HOLDSWORTH  S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  YEARS  THAT  THE  LOCUST  HATH 

I- ATEN.  By  Annie  E.  Holdsworth,  Author  of  "  Joanna  Trail, 
Spinster,”  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

TURGENEV'S  NOVELS. 

A  SPORTSMAN’S  SKETCHES.  By  Ivan 

Turgenev.  Translated  by  Constance  Garnett.  Two  vols. ,  fcap. 
8vo,  3s.  net  each. 

The  Times. — “  It  is  is  superfluous  to  praise  the  excellent  talcs 
of  Turgenev.  A  pleasing  corrective  of  much  affected  and  un¬ 
wholesome  modern  nonsense.” 


London  :  WM.  HE1NEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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GARDNER,  DARTON  &  CO.’S  NEW  LIST. 

5.  R.  CROCKETT. 

SWEETHEART  TRAVELLERS : 

A  Child's  Book  for  Children,  for  Women,  and  for  Men. 

By  S.  R.  Crockett,  Author  of  “The  Lilac  Sunbonnet,"  “The 
Raiders,”  &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne 
and  W.  H.  C.  Groome.  Fancy  cloth  boards,  large  crown  8vo,  gilt 
top,  6s.  Large-Paper  Edition,  numbered  and  signed  by  Author  and 
Artists.  Net,  31s.  6d. 

The  trade  have  subscribed  for  the  whole  of  the  First  Edition.  A 
Second  Edition  is  in  the  press. 

c GORDON  BROWNE. 

NATIONAL  RHYMES  OF  THE  NURSERY. 

With  Preface  by  George  Saintsbury.  Pictures  by  Gordon 
Browne. 

Large  crown  8vo,  fancy  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s.  Printed  on 
superfine  paper,  with  title  in  red  and  black. 

This  volume  will  be  found  to  contain  all  the  popular  favourites, 
and  is  likely  to  prove  a  most  acceptable  gift  to  any  family  circle.  A 
companion  volume  to  Mr.  Gordon  Browne’s  popular  edition  of 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 

T.  MEADE. 

A  PRINCESS  OF  THE  GUTTER. 

By  L.  T.  Meade,  Author  of  “The  Medicine  Lady,”  “A  Young 
Mutineer,”  &c.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

“  The  language  of  East  London  cannot,  for  obvious  reasons.be 
altogether  reproduced  in  these  pages  ;  otherwise  I  have  endeavoured 
to  make  this  picture  of  life  amongst  our  great  unclassed  as  faithful 
as  possible.  Martha  Mace,  ‘  The  Princess,'  is  sketched  from  a  living 
original.” — PREFACE. 

BISHOP  OF  DELAWARE. 


“  The  general  idea  of  the  series  is  excellent." — Guardian. 

“  The  scheme  excites  our  interest." — Saturday  Review. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHURCHES. 

Vol.  VIII.— AMERICA. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  Leighton  Coleman,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of 
Delaware,  U.S.A. 

With  Maps,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

CANON  CARR. 

LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  ARCHBISHOP  USSHER. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Carr,  LL.D. 

With  Portrait  and  a  Plan  of  Dublin.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards, 
10s.  6d. 

“  Dr.  Carr's  delineation  of  the  career  and  character  of  Ussher  is 
almost  a  model  of  what  biography  ought  to  be,  such  is  its  impar¬ 
tiality,  its  balance,  and  its  pleasantness  and  freshness  of  narration. 
...  It  is  impossible  to  take  leave  of  Dr.  Carr's  admirable  work 
without  a  word  of  hearty  congratulation  on  the  praiseworthy  manner 
in  which  he  has  accomplished  a  difficult  task.” — Morning  Post. 

BISHOP  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

THE  WORLD  AND  THE  WRESTLERS : 

Personality  and  Responsibility. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  H.  M.  Thompson,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Mississippi, 
Author  of  “  The  World  and  the  Man,”  “  The  World  and  the  King¬ 
dom,"  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


A  New  Coloured  Book,  paper  boards,  cloth  back,  2s. 

TOMSEMSE: 

FOR  SOMEBODY ,  ANYBODY,  OR  EVERYBODY,  PAR¬ 
TICULARLY  THE  BABY-BODY. 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  A.  NOBODY. 

‘  In  these  days,  when  a  good  laugh  is  more  than  ever  welcome,  there 
•seems  to  be  an  absence  of  really  funny  books.  Here  we  have  specimens 
of  drollery  of  varied  kinds  that  will  astonish  the  nursery,  provoke  the 
criticism  of  elder  children,  and  highly  amuse  old  folks.  It  is  nonsense  pure 
and  simple,  but  the  humour  is  altogether  harmless,  and  deals  with  every¬ 
day  subjects  that  will  make  little  people  anxious  to  turn  to  the  book  again 
and  again,  and  well  thumb  its  extravagant  caricatures  of  life.” 

Lloyd's  News. 


AN  IMPORTANT  HELP  IN  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

SUNDAY.  I  “ST' 


Daintily  Coloured 
Paper  Boards, 

3s. 


FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


5s. 


The  NEW  VOLUME  contains  416  pages,  illustrated  with  upwards  of  250 
Original  Illustrations  by  ROBERT  BARNES,  GORDON  BROWNE,  M.  E. 
EDWARDS,  and  others;  Contributions  by  Mrs.  MOLESWORTH, 
L.  T.  MEADE,  H.  A.  FORDE,  and  other  well-known  Writers. 

■‘Delightfully  artistic.  The  young  will  be  hard  to  please  if  they  c’o  not 
Jike  the  letterpress.” — Times. 

“  In  these  days  children  require  what  is  cheerful  and  agreeable  as  well 
is  serious,  in  order  that  Sunday  may  not  be  puritanically  grave  and  solemn. 
Such  is  the  provision  made  for  them  here,  and  both  they  and  their  parents 
may  feel  much  indebted  to  Messrs.  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co.  for  this 
•excellent  publication.” — Queen. 

“  Deservedly  a  favourite." — Saturday  Review. 


SUNDAY,  Weekly  4 d. 


EDWARD  STANFORD’S  LIST. 

Atlases  for  Christmas  Presents. 

Prospectus,  giving  Contents  of  Each,  on  Application. 

Second  (Folio)  Edition. 

Dedicated  bv  permission  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

STANFORD’S  LONDON  ATLAS  OF  UNIVERSAL 

GEOGRAPHY,  exhibiting  the  Physical  and  Political  Divisions  of  the 
Various  Countries  of  the  World,  ioo  Maps,  and  an  Alphabetical  List  of 
Names,  with  Latitudes  and  Longitudes.  Imperial  folio,  half  morocco  extra. 
Price  ,£12.  Size,  when  shut,  16  inches  by  23  inches. 

“  In  respect  of  its  wealth  of  maps  of  the  British  Empire  all  over  the  world,  it  is 
probably  unsurpassed.” — Tunes. 

“A  Remarkable  Atlas. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Stanford,  whose  maps 
are  famous,  or  should  be,  all  over  the  world,  a  copy  of  his  new  folio  atlas — a 
handsome,  well-designed,  and  carefully  executed  work.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

STANFORD’S  FAMILY  ATLAS  OF  GENERAL  GEO- 

GRAPHY,  exhibiting  the  various  Physical  and  Political  Divisions  of  the 
Chief  Countries  of  the  World.  50  Maps,  with  a  List  of  Latitudes  and 
Longitudes.  Imperial  folio,  half  morocco.  £5  5s.  Size,  when  shut,  16 
inches  by  23  inches. 

Fifth  ( Quarto )  Edition ,  revised  and  enlarged. 

STANFORD’S  LONDON  ATLAS  OF  UNIVERSAL 

GEOGRAPHY,  containing  48  Coloured  Maps,  carefully  drawn  and  beautifully- 
engraved  on  steel  and  copper  plates,  and  an  Alphabetical  List  of  over  30,000 
Names,  with  Latitudes  and  Longitudes.  Imperial  4to,  half  morocco,  cloth 
sides,  gilt  edges,  30s.  Size,  when  shut,  12  inches  by  15  inches. 

“  We  have  used  it  constantly  for  years,  and  we  have  never  found  it  surpassed  for 
the  combined  merits  of  handiness,  cheapness,  accuracy,  and  clearness.” 

Saturday  Review. 

STANFORD’S  OCTAVO  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEO- 

GRAPHY,  containing  38  Maps,  carefully  drawn  and  beautifully  engraved  on 
copper  plates  ;  also  an  Alphabetical  List  of  over  30,000  Names,  with  Latitudes 
and  Longitudes.  Second  Edition.  Handsomely  bound  in  half  morocco,  gilt 
edges.  Price  21s.  Size,  when  shut,  7*  inches  by  12  inches. 

“We  have  tried  Mr.  Stanford’s  Guinea  Atlas,  testing  it  on  ground  with  which  we 
were  familiar — Switzerland,  Norway,  the  Balkan  Peninsula — and  we  have  found 
that  it  is  as  good  as  it  looks.  Higher  praise  we  could  not  award  it.” 

Journal  of  Education. 

STANFORD’S  HANDY  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEO- 

GRAPHY,  consisting  of  30  Maps,  each  14  inches  by  11  inches,  engraved  in 
the  best  style  ;  also  an  Alphabetical  List  of  over  30,000  Names,  with 
Latitudes  and  Longitudes.  Bound  in  cloth.  Price  10s  6d.  Size,  when  shut, 
7^  inches  by  12  inches. 

*•  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  small  Atlas  more  complete  than  this.” — Nature. 


Stanford’s  Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel. 

New  Issue,  Rewritten,  and  with  New  Illustrations. 

TV  TWELVE  VOLUMES. 

Now  ready,  large  crown  8 vo,  cloth,  15s. 

AFRICA :  Vol.  II.,  South  Africa.  By  A.  H.  Keane, 

F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  “  North  Africa”  in  same  series,  “  Eastern  Geography,” 
&c.  &c.  With  11  Maps  and  92  Illustrations.  .  #  1 

“  An  admirable  repertory,  not  merely  of  geographical  information  proper  relating 
to  South  Africa,  but  of  so  much  of  history,  ethnography,  and  political  vicissitudes  as 
is  required  to  illustrate  and  explain  ihe  geography.” — Times. 

The  Vols.  already  issued  in  the  New  Series  arc — 

AFRICA :  Vol  I.,  North  Africa.  By  A.  H.  Keane, 

F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  “Asia”  in  same  series,  “Eastern  Geography,”  &c. 
With  9  Maps  and  77  Illustrations.  15s. 

“  The  preparation  of  the  book  must  have  involved  immense  and  original  labour, 
for  the  volume  in  the  former  series  by  the  late  Keith  Johnston  has  been  entirely 
superseded.  Mr.  Keane  is  to  be  complimented  on  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
discharged  his  task.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

AUSTRALASIA:  Vol.  I.,  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 

By  A.  R.  Wallace,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  14  Maps  and  69  Illustrations.  15s. 

AUSTRALASIA:  Vol.  II.,  Malaysia  and  the  Pacific 

Archipelagoes.  By  F.  H.  H.  Guille.mard,  M.D.  With  16  Maps  and  47 
Illustrations.  15s. 

Other  Volumes  in  Preparation. 


Miss  Buckley’s  Popular  Books  for  Children. 

“  Hundreds  of  children  have  learnt  their  first  science  lessons  from  Miss  Buckleys 
enchanting  books."— Manchester  Guardian. 


SCIENCE.  Twenty-fourth 

Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  6s.  calf,  marole 


SUNDAY,  Monthly,  3<I. 


OARDNER,  DARTON  &  CO.,  3  Paternoster  Buildings,  London, 
E.C.,  and  44  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W, 
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THE  FAIRYLAND  OF 

Thousand.  With  74  Illustrations. 

edges,  ns. 

THROUGH  MAGIC  GLASSES,  and  other  Lectures.  A 

Sequel  to  “  The  Fairyland  of  Science.”  With  nearly  ioo  Illustrations.  Cloth 
gilt,  gilt  edges,  6s-,  bound  in  calf,  ns. 

LIFE  AND  HER  CHILDREN— Glimpses  of  Animal  Life, 

from  the  Amoeba  to  the  Insects.  Thirteenth  Thousand.  With  upwards  of  ioo 
Illustrations.  Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  6s.  calf  extra,  11s. 

WINNERS  IN  LIFE’S  RACE;  or,  the  Great  Buck-Boned 

Family.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  8s.  6d  ,  calf 
extra,  14s. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE,  and  of 

the  Progress  of  Discovery,  from  the  Time  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Present  J  itns* 
Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Re-arranged.  W  ith  77  Illustrations.  Cloth 
gilt,  gilt  edges,  8s.  6d.,  calf  extra,  14s. 

MORAL  TEACHINGS  OF  SCIENCE.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 

gilt  edges,  3s. 

ANIMALS  FROM  THE  LIFE.  255  Coloured  Illustrations* 

Drawn  by  Heinrich  Leutemann.  With  Descriptive  Letterpress.  Edited 
by  Arabella  B.  Buckley.  Crown  qto,  handsome  cloth  binding,  ios.  6d. 


London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  26  and  27  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 
Geographer  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS.  MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


1— 


Two  volumes.  Crown  8vo,  15s.  net. 

THE  LETTERS  OF 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD,  1848:1888. 

Collected  and  arranged  by  GEORGE  W.  E.  RUSSELL. 

Daily  News.—"  The  work  is,  indeed,  a  model  for  editors,  both  in  what  the 
editorial  hand  has  done  and  what  it  has  refrained  from  doing.  Mr.  Russell  has,  m 

brief,  allowed  the  letter-writer  to  speak  for  himself,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 

that  no  formal  biography  could  have  furnished  a  portrait  more  complete  or  more 
subtle  in  its  revelation  of  character.” 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  SECOND  JUNGLE  BOOK. 

By  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

With  Illustrations  by  J.  Lockwood  Kipling,  C.  I.E. 

1  Titties.—"  We  are  bathed  in  the  coolness  of  nature  and  refreshed  by  the  society  of 
natural  ihings,  while  the  brief  and  rapid  narrative  endears. itself  as  much  to  children 
as  men.  ...  Let  every  uncle  in  search  of  Christmas  gifts  provide  himself  with  ‘  The 
Second  J  ungle  Book '  in  large  quantities." 

Globe  8vo,  12s. 

CASA  BRACCIO. 

A  NEW  STORY. 

By  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

In  Two  Volumes. 

Cuardian. — “  A  very  powerful  tragedy,  and  a  finished  work  of  art.’ 

EVERSLEY  SERIES.— NEW  VOLUMES. 

ESSAYS  IN  CRITICISM.  By  Matthew 

Arnold.  Second  Series.  Globe  8vo,  5s. 

HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.  By  the  late  J. 

Lightfoot,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham. 

8vo,  5s.  .. 

Titties.  —  "  Those  who  have  hitherto  only  known  the  Bishop  as  a  great  ecclesiastic 
and  theologian,  will  find  from  these  luminous  essays  that  the  true  source  ofhis  power 
and  influence  as  a  theologian  lay  in  a  masculine  intellect  and  a  rare  gift  of  historical 
insight  and  imagination.” 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  By 

John  Richard  Green,  M.A.  In  8  volumes.  Vol.  I.  Early  England, 
Foreign  Kings,  The  Charter.  Globe  8vo,  5s. 

POEMS.  By  Matthew  Arnold.  Early  Poems, 

Narrative  Poems,  and  Sonnets.  Globe  8vo,  5s. 
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Globe 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  434.  DECEMBER.  Price  is. 


Content*. 


1.  A  Bride  El<*ct.  Chapter  IV. -VI. 
a.  Oxford  in  the  13th  Century. 

3.  'The  Swiss  Infantry. 

4.  The  Yam  Custom  (A  Talc  of  Ashantee). 


5.  Stige-Struclf. 

6.  The  Craft  of  Hunting. 

7.  My  Friend  Arcanicva. 

8.  The  Battles  of  the  Nivc 


LORD  TENNYSONS  WORKS.— The 

PEOPLE'S  EDITION.  Vols.  III.  IV.— A  DREAM  OF  FAIR 
WOMEN;  and  other  Poems.  LOCKSLEY  HALL;  and  other 
Poems.  Demy  i6mo,  is.  net,  cloth  ;  and  is.  6d.  r.et,  Persian,  each 
volume. 

Extra  crown  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

JOAN  THE  MAID.  A  Dramatic  Romance. 

By  John  Huntley  Skrine,  Warden  of  Glenalmond,  Author  of 
“  Columba,"  “  A  Memory  of  Edward  Thring,”  &c. 

Titties. — “The  Lyrics  .  .  .  and  indeed  the  whole  rhythm  and  form  of  the  play 
come  very  close  to  Tennyson  in  his  dramas. ” 

C.Iasgow  Herald. — “  Should  carry  his  name  at  a  single  step  high  up  among  those 
of  our  contemporary  poets.” 

Medium  8vo,  17s.  net. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Vol.  V.— PERIPATUS,  by  Adam  Sedgwick,  M.A.,  F.R.S. ; 
MYRIAPODS,  by  F.  G.  Sinclair,  M.A. ;  INSECTS,  Part  1.,  by 
David  Sharp,  M.A.,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

VACATION  RAMBLES.  By  Thomas  Hughes, 

Q.C.,  Author  of  “  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays  ” 

POCKET  EDITION  OF  CHARLES  KINGSLEY’S  WORKS. 
Pott  8vo,  is.  6d.  each  volume. 

YEAST.  A  Problem.  By  Charles  Kingsley. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  CARVED  LIONS.  By  Mrs.  Moles- 

worth.  Illustrated  by  L.  Leslie  Brooke. 

St.  James's  Budget.  —  “The  many  admirers  of  Mrs.  Molcsworth's  books  will 
welcome  1  The  Carved  Lions.'  ” 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE.  December. 

Price  One  Shilling  and  Fnurpence.  Illustrated.  This  Number  contains 
Chpaters  III.  and  IV.  of  MRS.  HUMPHREY  WARD'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

"SIR  GEORGE  TRESSADY, . THE  BRUSHWOOD  HOY,"  by 

RUDYARD  KIPLING.  And  numerous  Short  Stories  and  Articles,  including 
"A  Midsummer  Night,’  by  Henjamm  Kidd  ;  “Captain  Elis's  Best  Ear,"  by 
Frank  R  Stockton ;  the  Continuation  of  the  “  Life  of  Napoleon  "  (Trafalgar 
and  Austerlitz),  illustrated:  and  Ti-sot's  “  Life  of  Christ,"  by  Edith  Cones, 
illustrated. 

Also  Ready,  the  DECF.MEER  NUMBER  of 

ST.  NICHOLAS.  An  Illustrated  Monthly 

Magazine  for  the  Family  Circle.  Price  One  Shilling.  Containing,  among 
many  Other  contrih., 1, ons,  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON'S  LETTERS 
TO  YOUNG  I  RIENDS,  with  a  new  Portrait  of  the  Author, and  Illustrations 
from  Photographs. 

And 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON, 


THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY— New  Volume. 

DANCING. 

By  Mrs.  LILY  GROVE,  F.R.G.S. 

With  Contributions  by  Miss  MIDDLETON,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  ARMYTAGE, 
the  COUNTESS  of  ANCASLER,  and  Mrs.  WORDSWORTH. 

With  Musical  Examples,  38  Full-Page  Plates,  and  93  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 

Crown  8vo,  ros.  6d.  [On  December  4. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  MR.  STANLEY  WEYMAN. 

THE  RED  COCKADE 

An  Historical  Romance. 


By  STANLEY  WEYMAN. 

Author  of  “The  Gentleman  of  France. " 
With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


[On  December : 


NEW  BOOK  BY  DEAN  FARRAR. 
GATHERING  CLOUDS:  a  Tale  of  the  days  of  St. 

Chrysostom.  By  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  D  D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury.  2  vols., 

8vo,  28s.  _ _ 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

Seventeenth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

DARKNESS  AND  DAWN ;  or,  Scenes  in  the  Days. 

of  Nero.  _ 

LONGMANS’  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD* 

Edited  by  George  G.  Chisholm,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geo¬ 
graphical  and  Statistical  Societies.  In  i  vol.,  imperial  8vo,  pp.  i3oo,  2S. 
in  cloth ;  or  £. 2  12s.  6d.  in  half-morocco. 

“  What  so  useful  in  school-room,  office,  or  library,  or,  indeed,  in  any  place  where 
people  rcid  books  and  newspapers  with  intelligence,  as  a  good  Gazetteer  or 
Dictionary  of  Places  ?  The  portly  volume  in  imperial  octavo  which  Messrs.  Long¬ 
mans  send  us  would  be  hard  to  beat  for  comprehensiveness  and  utility." 

St.  James  s  Gazette. 

A  HISTORY  OF  SPAIN,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to- 

the  Death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  By  Ulick  Ralph  Burke,  M.A. 
2  vols.,  8vo,  32s. 

“This  is  a  very  valuable  history,  and  stands  quite  alone  among  English  works, 
dealing  with  the  same  theme.” — Gtiardian. 

THE  CID  CAMPEADOR:  an  Historical  Romance. 

By  D.  Antonio  de  Truebra  y  la  Quintana.  Translated  from  the  Spanish 
by  Henry  J.  Gill,  M.A.,  T.C.D.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

JOURNAL  OF  A  FEW  MONTPIS’  RESIDENCE 

IN  POR  TUGAL,  and  Glimpses  of  the  South  of  Spain.  By  Mrs.  Quillinan 
(Dora  Wordsworth).  New  Edition.  Edited,  with  Memoir,  by  Edjiukd  Leis, 
Author  of  “  Dorothy  Wordsworth,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  SPIRITUAL  FAITH,  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  John 

Hamilton  Thom.  With  a  Memorial  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martineau, 
and  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  INTELLECTUAL  RISE  IN  ELECTRI- 

CITV  :  a  History.  Bv  Park  Benjamin,  P'n.D.,  LL.B.,  Member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  Associate  Member  of  the  Society 
of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers,  & c.  With  28  Portraits  and 
lilustrations.  8vo,  21s. 

FRANCES  MARY  BUSS  AND  HER  WORK 

FOR  EDUCATION.  By  Annie  E.  Ridley.  With  5  Portraits  and  4. 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

STUDIES  OF  CHILDHOOD.  By  Tames  Sui.ly, 

Author  of  “Outlines  of  Psychology,”  “The  Human  Mind,"  &c.  With  52 
Facsimiles  of  Drawings  by  Young  Children.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

LONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE.- December. 

PRICE  SIXPENCE. 

OLD  MR.  TREDGOLD.  By  Mrs. 

Oliphant.  Chaps.  25-28. 

THE  PHYSICAL  FOUNDATIONS 
OF  TEMPERANCE.  By  Sir 
Benjamin  Warp  Richardson, 

M.D.,  F.R  S. 

GOD-BELOVED.  By  Miss  M.  B. 

Hardie. 

ILLUD  TRISTE  VALE.  By  Walter 
Herries  POcLOCK. 


THE  CENTENARY  OF  THE 
FRENCH  INSTITUTE.  By 
Mrs.  Lecky. 

A  CHARLATAN.  By  Miss  May 
Kendall. 

THE  SHOW-CHILD  :  a  Protest.  By 
Miss  A.  Tavlok. 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP. 

Andrew  Lang. 


By 


i  The  DECEMBER  NUMBER  is  now  ready,  price  ONE  SHILLING. 


THE  BADMINTON  MAGAZINE  OF  SPORTS 

AND  PASTIMES.  Edited  by  ALFRED  E.  T.  WATSON  (“  Rapier ")t 

1.  THE  BIG  STAG  OF  BEINN  NAN  NIGHEAN. 

Illustrated  by  A.  Thorburn.  Sir  Heuuert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M  P 

2.  INTERNATIONAL  ATHLETICS,  Montagu  Sip  arman. 

Illustrated  from  Photograohs 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  CAMBRIDGE  DRAG. 


3- 

4* 

5- 

6. 

7- 

8. 

9- 

,0. 

11. 


J.  M.  Paui.ton,  M.P. 
T.  Maxwell.  Witham. 


Illustrated  bv  Stanley  Berkeley. 

SKATING  GOSSIP. 

Illustrated  by  Lucien  Davis. 

THE  SPORTSMAN  AT  SCHOOL. 

Illustrated  by  H.  M.  Brock. 

THE  STORY  OF  AN  ORCHID. 

Illustrated  by  John  Beer. 

A  RUN. 

Illustrated  by  C.  F.  Brock  and  H.  C.  Jalland 
SPORT  IN  VICTORIA. 

Illustrated  by  George  Ashton. 

SKILOBNING  IN  NORWAY. 

Illustrated  by  Lancelot  Speed. 

“FIVE  MILES  FROM  ANYWHERE. 

Illustrated  by  C.  E  Brock,  N.  J.  Gibb,  and  L.  Lindscll. 

NO  IF.  S  by  "RAPIER." 

The  FIRST  VOLUME,  August  to  December,  1P95,  will  he  ready  on  Deccm 
her  4,  price  6s.  Covers  for  binding  can  be  had  through  any  Bookseller. 

Suintju.  nt  Volumes  will  consist  0/ Six  Numbers ,  price  71.  bd. 
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Horace  Hutchinson. 
Frederick  Boyle. 
Aliked  E.  T.  Watson. 
The  Earl  or  Hopktoun. 
Mrs.  Alec  Twf.p.pie. 
Hedi.y  Peek 
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30  November,  1895 


Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  STANDARD  BOOKS. 


By  Lord  MACAULAY. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Acces- 


sion  of  James  the  Second. 


Popular  Edition,  2  vols.,  cr.  8vo,  5s. 
Student' s  Edition,  2  vols.,  cr.  8vo,  12s. 
People  s  Edition,  4  vols.,  cr.  8vo,  16s. 


8  vols.,  post  8vo> 


ESSAYS. 


Cabinet  Edition, 

£■2  8s. 

Library  Edition,  5  vols.,  8vo,  £4. 


Student' s  Edition,  1  vol.,  cr.  8vo,  6s. 
People' s  Edition ,  2  vols.,  cr.  8vo,  8s. 
Trevelyan  Edition,  2  vols.,  cr.  8vo,  9s. 

ESSAYS;  WITH 

ROME.  Complete  in  1  vol. 
Authorized  Edition,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

3s.  6d.  gilt  edges. 

Popular  Edition ,  cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 


Edition,  4  vols.,  post  8vo, 


Cabinet 
24s. 

Library  Edition ,  3  vols.,  8vo,  36s. 

LAYS  OF  ANCIENT 


“ Silver  Library"  Edition.  With 
Portrait  and  Illustrations  to  the 
“  Lays.”  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME,  &c. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Scharf,  fcp.  4to,  ios.  6d. 

- - - Bijou  Edition,  i8mo,  zs.  6d.,  gilt  top. 

— - - - Popular  Edition,  fcp.  4to,  £d.  sewed  ;  is.  cloth. 

Illustrated  by  J.  R.  Weguelin,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 


Annotated  Edition,  fcp.  8vo,  is.  sewed  ;  is.  6d.  cloth. 

COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 

MACAULAY. 


LORD 


Library  Edition ,  8  vols.,  8vo,  £$  5s. 


Cabinet  Edition ,  16  vols.,  post  8vo, 

£4  16s. 


THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  LORD 


MACAULAY.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  M.P. 
.Pohijar  Edition,  cr.8vo.2S.6d.  I  Cabinet  Edition,  z  vols.,  post  8vo,  izs. 

■Student  s  Edition,  cr.  8vo,  6s.  |  Library  Edition,  2  vols.,  8vo,  36s. 


By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Fall 

12  vols.,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
each. 


THE  DIVORCE 

ARAGON.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


OF  CATHERINE  OF 


THE  SPANISH  STORY  OF  THE 


ARMADA  :  and  other  Essays,  Historical  and  Descriptive.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d 


THE  ENGLISH  IN  IRELAND  IN  THE 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo,  ios.  6d. 


LIFE  AND 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

ENGLISH  SEAMEN 

TEENTH  CENTURY.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SHORT  STUDIES  ON 

JECTS.  4  vols.,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  each. 

C/ESAR  :  a  Sketch.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

I  HOMAS  CARLYLE  :  a  History  of  his 

i7Q5-!835,  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  7s.  1834-1881,  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  7s. 


LETTERS  OF  ERASMUS. 

OF  THE  SIX- 
GREAT  SUB- 


Life. 


By  WILLIAM  E.  H.  LECKY. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  IN 


THE 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

LIBRARY  EDITION,  8  vols.,  8vo,  £7  4s. 

CABINET  EDITION.  12  vols.,  crown  8vo,  6s.  each.  (England,  7  vols.  ;  Ireland, 
5  vols.) 


HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN  MORALS, 

FROM  AUGUSTUS  TO  CHARLEMAGNE.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  16s. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  RISE  AND  INFLU¬ 


ENCE  OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  RATIONALISM  IN  EUROPE.  2  vols., 
crown  8vo,  16s. 


By  SAMUEL  R4WS0N  GARDINER. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Acces- 


sion  of  James  I.  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  1603-1642.  10  vols.,  crown 

8vo,  6s.  each. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  CIVIL 


WAR,  1642-1649.  4  vols.,  crown  8vo,  6s.  each. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 


AND  PROTECTORATE,  164^—1660.  Vol.  I.  1649-1651.  8vo,  21s. 


THE  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  OF 


ENGLAND.  With  378  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  12s. 


By  Sir  T.  ERSKINE  MAY. 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY 


OF  ENGLAND,  since  the  Accession  of  George  III.,  1760-1870.  3  vols., 
8  vo,  1 8s. 


By  the  Rev.  J.  FRANCK  BRIGHT  D.D. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  4  vols., 


crown  8vo, 

Period  I.— MEDIAEVAL  MONAR¬ 
CHY  :  a.d.  449  to  1485.  4s.  6d. 

Period  II.— PERSONAL  MONAR¬ 
CHY,  1485  to  1688.  5s. 


Period  III.  —  CONSTITUTIONAL  ! 
MONARCHY,  1689  t0  1837.  Price 
7s.  6d. 

Period  IV.  — THE  GROWTH  OF 
DEMOCRACY,  1837  t0  1880.  6s. 


By  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  H.  DYKE  ACLAND,  M.P., 
and  CYRIL  RANSOME. 

A  HANDBOOK  IN  OUTLINE  OF  THE 


POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  TO  1894.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


By  CYRIL  RAMSOME. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 


FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY  For 
the  Use  of  Upper  and  Middle  Forms  of  Schools.  With  Tables,  Plans  Mans 
Index,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  J  ’ 

Or,  in  Two  Parts,  2s.  each.  Part  I.  To  the  Death  of  Elizabeth,  a.d. 
1603.  Part  II.  A.D.  1603  to  1887. 


By  ARNOLD  TOYNBEE. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  INDUSTRIAL 


KEVOLUTIONOF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  IN  ENGLAND. 
With  Memoir  of  the  .Author  by  Benjamin  Jowett,  D.D.  8vo,  ios.  6d. 


By  HENRY  THOMAS  BUCKLE. 

HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION  IN 


ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE,  SPAIN  AND  SCOTLAND, 
crown  8vo,  24s. 


3  vols., 


By  Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Bart- 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  CIVILIZATION  AND 


THE  PRIMITIVE  CONDITION  OF  MAN.  With  s  Plates  and  20  Illus- 
trations  in  the  Text.  8vo,  18s. 


By  PETER  M.  ROGET. 

THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS 


AND  PHRASES,  Classified  and  Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression 
of  Ideas  and  Assist  in  Literary  Composition.  Recomposed  throughout,  En¬ 
larged  and  Improved,  partly  from  the  Author’s  Notes,  and  with  a  fill  Index, 
by  the  Author's  Son,  John  Lewis  Roget.  Crown  8vo,  ios.  6d. 


By  ALEXANDER  BAIN. 

MENTAL  AND  MORAL  SCIENCE:  a 

Compendium  of  Psychology  and  Ethics.  Crown  8vo,  ios.  6d. 

THE  SENSES  AND  THE  INTELLECT. 

8vo,  15s. 

THE  EMOTIONS  AND  THE  WILL. 

8vo,  15s. 

PRACIICAL  ESSAYS.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 
LOGIC,  DEDUCTIVE  AND  INDUC- 


TIVE. 


Part  I.  DEDUCTION. 


4s. 


I 


Part  II.  INDUCTION.  6s.  6d. 


By  JAMES  SULLY. 

THE  HUMAN  MIND:  a  Text-book  of 

Psychology.  2  vols.,  8vo,  21s. 

OUTLINES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.  8vo,  9s. 
STUDIES  OF  CHILDHOOD.  8vo,  ios.  6d. 

[ Just  Published, 


By  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL 

ECONOMY. 


LIBRARY  EDITION,  2  vols.,8vo,  30s. 
PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  i  vol.,  crown  8vo,  3s  bd. 


A  SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


By  the  Right  Hon.  ARTHUR  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P. 

THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  BELIEF; 

being  Notes  Introductory  to  the  Study  of  Theology.  8vo,  12s.  6d. 
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CHRONICLE. 

HE  most  important  event  of  the  week  to  English 
readers  is  the  reference  in  the  President’s  Message 
to  the  dispute  between  England  and  Venezuela.  When 
President  Cleveland  last  June  selected  Mr.  Richard 
Olney  to  fill  the  vacancy  at  the  head  of  the  State 
Department  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Gresham,  we  pointed  out  that  the  change  would 
probably  alter  the  spirit  of  our  relations  with  America. 
The  only  reason  for  this  apprehension  was  that  Mr. 
Olney  is  a  New  England  man,  but  it  has  proved  quite 
sufficient.  Whenever  there  is  a  pure-blooded  Yankee, 
or  even  an  adopted  Yankee  like  Mr.  Blaine,  in  charge 
of  the  Republic’s  foreign  affairs,  there  is  always  a 
disposition  to  twist  the  British  lion’s  tail. 

But  there  is  a  great  deal  more  in  the  President’s  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Venezuela  dispute  than  the  traditional 
desire  to  vex  England.  The  affair  is  very  grave,  for 
two  reasons  :  because  of  the  perfect  irrationality  of  the 
President’s  demand,  and  because  of  the  undoubted  fact 
that  there  is  a  deap-seated  feeling  of  hostility  towards 
England  amongst  Americans.  We  put  aside  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  President’s  words  constitute  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  or  the  Cleveland  Doctrine.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  describes  his  demand  as  “  the  established 
policy  of  this  Government,”  and  as  such  we  look  at  it. 
The  American  Government  “firmly  opposes  any  forcible 
increase  by  any  European  Power  of  its  territorial 
possessions  on  this  continent.”  Granted  ;  but  as 
England  is  in  possession  up  to  the  Schomburgk  line, 
and  has  no  wish  to  go  beyond  it,  how  does  this  apply? 
The  message  proceeds  that,  “  as  a  consequence,  the 
United  States  are  bound  to  protest  against  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  area  of  British  Guiana  in  derogation  of 
the  rights  and  against  the  will  of  Venezuela.”  This  is 
a  mere  begging  of  the  question  at  issue.  Finally  the 
President  tells  us  that  arbitration  must  include  “  the 
whole  question,  and  will  not  be  satisfactory  if  one  of 
the  Powers  is  permitted  to  draw  an  arbitrary  line 
through  the  territory  in  debate  and  declare  that  it  will 
submit  to  arbitration  only  the  portion  lying  on  one  side 
of  it.”  This  is  a  repetition  of  the  petitio  principii  that 
England  is  the  aggressor.  The  territory  on  this  side  of 
the  Schomburgk  line  is  not  “  in  debate,”  but  has  been 
settled  long  ago.  We  cannot  submit  to  arbitration  an 
inch  of  British  territory.  Yet  the  consequences  of 
refusing  the  President’s  demand,  inconsistent  and 
illogical  though  it  be,  may  be  serious  indeed.  Lord 
Salisbury’s  reply  to  President  Cleveland  contains 
according  to  Reuter,  a  historical  review  of  the 
whole  question,  and  announces  England’s  determination 
“  to  regard  the  Schomburgk  line  as  the  boundary  of  the 
minimum  of  territory  which  she  possesses  in  those 


regions.”  But  President  Cleveland’s  Message  is  certain 
to  embolden  the  Venezuelans  and  so  embitter  our 
dispute  with  them. 

During  the  past  week  matters  have  gone  from  bad  to 
worse  with  the  precious  “European  concert.”  The 
dominant  fact  of  the  situation  now  is  that  Russia 
has  shown  something  more  than  an  inclination  to 
separate  from  the  other  Powers  and  to  place  herself 
openly  on  the  side  of  Turkey.  Of  course  Prince 
Lobanoff,  after  sounding  the  other  Cabinets  as  to  whether 
it  would  not  be  well  to  accede  to  the  Sultan’s  appeal, 
now  sees  “no  reason  for  dissociating  himself  from 
the  course  followed  by  the  other  Powers.”  But  the 
mischief  has  been  done;  the  Sultan  has  learned  not  only 
that  the  concert  of  Powers  is  a  farce — that  he  knew 
from  the  beginning— but  that  Russia  is  inclined  to 
befriend  him.  Consequently,  an  ultimatum  may  be 
sent  to  the  Porte,  and  gunboats  of  all  the  Powers  may 
come  to  anchor  between  Pera  and  Scutari,  but  there  is 
no  longer  any  real  pressure  on  the  Sultan.  If  he  but 
waits  as  hitherto,  patiently  obdurate,  the  storm  will  blow 
over.  Nor  must  the  fault  for  this  fiasco  be  laid  at  Lord 
Salisbury’s  door.  The  “concert  of  Powers  ”  was  tried 
in  ^53  and  ended  in  the  Crimean  War.  In  1875  it  was 
tried  again,  and  the  advantages  gained  were  merely 
nominal.  It  has  been  tried  forthe  last  timewehopein  1895’. 
But  under  the  cover  of  these  magical  words,  “  European 
concert,”  Lord  Salisbury  has  managed  to  extricate 
England  from  an  embarrassing  isolation. 

It  is  rumoured  on  all  hands  that  M.  Hanotaux  is  to 
return  to  the  French  Foreign  Office,  which  he  quitted 
upon  the  formation  of  the  Bourgeois  Ministry  because 
of  a  misunderstanding  about  his  Madagascar  Treaty. 
The  matter  in  question  has  uow  been  settled,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  resume  work  at  the 
Quai  d  Orsay,  if  M.  Berthelot  is  willing  to  retire.  The 
notion  that  lie  is  coming  back  gains  importance  from 
the  fact  that  he  has  just  published  an  article,  “  En 
Orient”  in  the  “  Revue  de  Paris,”  in  which  he  insists 
that  it  is  now  the  duty  of  Russia  .and  France  to  assume 
the  position  which  England  took  up  in  1878,  and 
defend  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  This  is 
a  euphemism  for  the  suggestion  that  these  two  Powers 
should  uphold  the  Sultan  in  resisting  the  demands  of 
England  and  those  acting  with  her  in  the  present  crisis  ; 
and  the  suggestion  is  made  the  more  pointed  by  the  hint 
that  Germany  would  sympathize  with  this  attitude  in 
the  Levant,  just  as  she  did  in  China. 

At  length  we  appear  to  have  got  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  As  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
goes  from  success  to  success.  A  week  or  two  ago  he 
told  us  that  he  was  going  to  develop  the  Crown  Colonies 
as  a  great  landowner  might  develop  an  estate  that  was 
virgin  of  cultivation,  and  now  he  shows  us  that  his 
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interest  in  the  development  of  British  trade  goes  beyond  as  to  revive  this  awkward  episode,  there  can  be  no  harm 
the  Crown  Colonies,  and  touches  every  Colonial  market  in  shortly  stating  what  took  place.  Mr.  Ritchie  intro- 
for  British  goods.  We  may  take  it  that  Mr.  Cham-  duced  clauses  into  his  Local  Government  Act  of  1888  to 
berlain  was  alarmed  by  the  fact  that  our  trade  with  our  transfer  the  licensing  power  from  the  justices  to  the 
Colonies  does  not  grow  as  rapidly  as  the  trade  of  foreign  county  councils,  and  Mr.  Goschen  introduced  clauses 
countries  with  our  Colonies.  For  example,  in  1881  the  into  his  Customs  and  Excise  Duties  Bill  to  hand  over  a 

external  trade  of  Australasia  with  Britain  and  British  certain  proportion  of  his  new  beer  duty  to  the  county 

possessions  amounted  to  ^57,000,000  sterling,  while  in  councils  for  the  purchase  of  superfluous  licenses.  It 
1892  it  was  not  quite  ;£6i,ooo,ooo.  The  foreign  trade  was  an  honest  and  ingenious  policy,  and  we  agree  with 

of  Australasia  in  the  same  period,  however,  had  grown  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  thinking  that  on 

from  ^7,000,000  to  ^14,000,000,  and  the  facts  in  regard  some  such  lines  as  these  the  ultimate  solution  will  be 

to  South  Africa  and  Canada  are  hardly  less  alarming.  reached.  The  scheme  was,  however,  defeated  by  the 

Metropolitan  Conservative  Members  and  the  Liberal 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  despatch  invites  the  Colonial  Unionists.  The  London  publicans  objected  to  the  trans- 
Governors  to  tell  us  the  reason  or  reasons  that  lead  to  fer  of  the  licensing  power  to  the  London  County  Council, 
this  unsatisfactory  result.  He  asks  for  a  return  which  and  their  representatives  forced  Mr.  Ritchie  to  drop  his 
shall  show,  for  quinquennial  periods  ending  in  1884,  clauses.  Mr.  Caine  in  public,  and  most  of  the  Liberal 
1889,  and  1894,  the  value  of  all  articles  of  foreign  im-  Unionists  in  private,  furiously  opposed  the  allocation  of 
portation  whenever  the  value  reaches  5  per  cent  of  the  the  beer  duty  to  compensating  the  publican,  and  Mr. 
total  value  of  the  importation  of  the  article  into  the  Goschen  was  compelled  at  the  eleventh  hour  by  Mm 
Colony.  In  each  case  the  return  is  to  give  the  reasons  Acland  to  appropriate  the  money  to  technical  education, 
which  induce  the  colonial  importer  to  prefer  the  foreign  Mr.  Goschen  was  bitterly  disappointed,  the  more  so- 
article.  And  in  addition  to  written  descriptions,  the  because  of  the  unexpected  quarter  from  which  the  oppo- 
Colonial  Governments  are  requested,  where  it  is  possible,  sition  came, 
to  send  patterns  of  the  preferred  goods,  which  the  London 

Chamber  of  Commerce  has  undertaken  to  house  and  The  sudden  outbreak  of  press-baiting  in  Germany 
exhibit.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Circular  deals  only  with  the  shows  how  little  law  is  worth  without  an  independent 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  import  judiciary  to  interpret  it.  When  the  Reichstag  passed 
trade  of  the  Colonies.  It  is  proposed  on  a  future  the  Press  Law  of  1874,  it  set  out,  in  the  very  preamble, 
occasion  to  treat  in  a  similar  way  the  export  trade  of  a  declaration  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  but  in  view  of 
the  Colonies  and  the  import  trade  of  Great  Britain.  In  what  is  going  on  editors  might  well  be  reminded  of 
our  opinion  this  plan  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  happy  the  section  of  the  Prayer  Book  that  begins  with 
inspiration  of  practical  genius.  It  could  hardly  be  “Dearly  beloved”  and  ends  with  “amazement.”  It 
bettered  in  conception  or  in  detail,  and  its  effect  is  is  a  curious  ‘‘liberty”  which  compels  the  editor  of 
certain  to  be  widely  beneficial.  It  will  not  only  help  our  the  “  Prussian  Yearbook,”  in  spite  of  its  ponderous  con- 
manufacturers  and  the  Colonial  exporters,  but  it  will  stitutionalism,  to  defend  himself  from  a  charge  of  petty 
tend  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  self-  treason,  while  the  respectable  dullness  of  the  “Magazine 
interest  which  unite  us  with  our  Colonies.  for  Ethical  Culture”  does  not  save  its  editor  from  three 

months’imprisonment.  AGerman judgecandiscover  “in- 
Mr.  Ritchie  went  with  good  news  to  the  annual  meet-  suit  to  the  Emperor,”  or  “  incitement  to  class  strife  ”  in  a 
ing,  on  Tuesday  last,  of  the  Croydon  Chamber  of  Com-  very  innocent  remark,  and  then  down  comes  Article  95,  or 
merce.  “There  was  every  hope,”  he  said,  “that  the  Article  111  of  the  Penal  Code,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
unfortunate  dispute  in  the  shipbuilding  trade  would  freedom.  It  is  a  little  disheartening  to  find  Germany 
shortly  come  to  an  end.”  He  took  credit,  as  he  well  going  back  on  her  recent  history  just  at  a  time  when 
might,  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  having  helped  to  bring  Austria  proposes  to  amend  her  Press  Law  in  a  very 
“  the  differences  nearer  to  a  decision,”  and,  best  news  of  liberal  way.  Is  the  “Culture  State,  as  it  was  once 
all,  he  “hoped  that  before  long  it  might  be  his  privilege  called,  reverting  to  the  condition  of  France  when  Voltaire 
to  propose  to  Parliament  some  means  by  which  these  could  say  : 

unhappy  disputes  might  be  more  effectually  and  quickly  “  Sans  1  agrdment  du  Roi  vous  ne  pouvez  penser  ; 
settled  than  they  were  at  present.”  If  Mr.  Ritchie  goes  Pour  avoir  de  1  esprit,  allez  4  la  police  ? 

on  emulating  in  this  spirit  the  wise  and  bold  example  ^ 

set  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  it  will  have  to  be  acknowledged  There  is  an  interesting  article  in  Thursday’s  “  Times  ” 
that  men  of  business  are  our  best  legislators.  Indeed,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Smalley  on  Protection  in 

one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  a  man  versed  in  affairs  America.  Mr.  Smalley  reminds  us  of  what  is  surely 

such  as  Mr.  Jackson,  or  Mr.  Ernest  Beckett,  would  do  a  rather  a  shameful  fact,  namely,  that  there  are  only  three 
great  deal  better  than  Lord  Lansdowne  at  the  head  considerable  Englishmen  who  have  shown  that  they  so 
of  a  great  spending  department.  Mr.  Beckett  would  much  as  understand  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Protec- 
at  least  count  the  cost  of  the  retention  of  Chitral,  and  tion — Stuart  Mill,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and  Professor 
would  not  be  put  off  with  vague  assurances  that  the  Fawcett.  Stuart  Mill  admitted  that  Protection  or  Free 

extra  expenditure  would  be  merely  nominal.  Trade  was  a  question  of  circumstances,  and  that  if  he 

had  beenan  American  he  might  have  been  a  Protectionist. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  is  perfectly  right  in  saying  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  stated  the  argument  for  Protection 
that  if  people  really  wish  to  diminish  drunkenness  or  in  Australia  so  strongly,  as  Mr.  Smalley  says,  that  “  the 
the  temptation  to  it,  they  must  drop  “  prohibition  ideas.”  reader  may  well  imagine  it  to  be  stated  sympathetically. 
The  lamb-like  endurance  by  Americans  and  Canadians  Professor  Fawcett,  and  Mr.  Smalley  himself,  seem  to- 
of  inconvenient  laws  passed  by  a  fanatical  minority,  who  think  the  strongest  argument  for  Protection  is  the  war 
capture  the  State  legislature,  excites  the  wonder  of  argument.  But  for  Protection,  the  writer  points  out, 
English  travellers.  But  no  English  community  would  there  would  be  no  manufacture  of  steel  or  iron  in 
ever  stand  prohibition,  nor  would  any  British  Parlia-  America;  “  but  for  Protection  not  a  gun  nor  an  armour- 
ment  sanction  the  cancelling  of  licenses  without  rea-  clad  ship  could  have  been  built.”  If  it  comes  to  that, 
sonable  compensation,  based  upon  the  circumstances  of  is  not  wheat  as  much  war  material  as  iron  or  steel,  and 
the  case,  to  the  holders.  There  was,  however,  much  is  not  bread  as  necessary  in  time  of  war  to  a  nation  as 
virtue  in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  “if.”  Do  guns  and  ironclads?  What  have  our  Cobdenkes,_who 
the  Wilfrid  Lawsons  and  the  Caines  desire  to  diminish  munch  with  toothless  gums  the  remainder-biscuit  ot 
drunkenness  or  temptation?  We  don’t  believe  it,  for  an  effete  individualism,  to  answer  to  this? 
a  state  of  sobriety  would  be  to  them  a  sentence  of 

obscurity,  and  we  are  confirmed  in  our  suspicions  by  Mr.  John  Morley  is  fast  becoming  a  politician.  He 
the  intemperance  of  their  speeches.  told  his  audience  at  Newcastle  that  he  had  no  .white 

sheet  in  his  political  wardrobe,  that  he  had  nothing  to 

But  was  it  not  indiscreet  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex-  retract,  and  so  forth.  It  is  curious  to  note  a  growth  of 
chequer  to  refer  to  the  abortive  attempt  to  settle  the  audacity  keeping  step  with  a  deterioration  of  memory, 
liquor  question  made  by  his  predecessor  in  1888?  That  Mr.  Morley  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  the 
was  one  of  Mr.  Goschen’s  failures,  and  he  is  very  touchy  author  of  the  clause  in  the  first  Home  Rule  Bill  which 
about  it.  As  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  has  been  so  bold  excluded  the  Irish  Members  from  Westminster.  At  all 
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events  it  is  certain  that  in  1886  he  was  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  injurious  both  to  England  and  Ireland  to  keep 
the  Irishmen  in  the  British  Parliament.  Yet  in  1892  he 
voted  for  their  retention.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Mr. 
Morley’s  consistency  needs  Mr.  Morley’s  eulogy.  And 
Professor  Dicey  has  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Morley’s 
contempt  of  facts  does  not  end  here.  Mr.  Morley  told 
the  Tynesiders  that  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1892  was 
passed  by  a  majority  of  thirty,  “  and  that  without  resort 
to  the  guillotine  closure  which  our  Tory  friends  found  so 
deeply  objectionable  but  of  which  they  had  availed  them¬ 
selves  ruthlessly.”  It  is  well  that  Mr.  Morley  has  no 
white  sheet  in  his  wardrobe,  for  if  he  had  he  would 
assuredly  be  compelled  to  wear  it  in  public  after  telling 
such  a  “whopper.”  The  most  important  portions  of 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  ’92  were  passed  by  the  aid  of  the 
closure. 

As  the  Chair  of  Poetry  at  Oxford  has  occasionally 
been  held  by  distinguished  men,  and  is  therefore  a  some¬ 
what  conspicuous  post,  people  are  naturally  inquiring 
who  is  Mr.  W.J.  Courthope,  the  gentleman  just  appointed 
to  fill  it.  Assuredly  there  is  nothing  derogatory  in  the 
ignorance  prompting  this  inquiry,  for  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  that  not  to  know  Mr.  W.  J.  Courthope  argues  one¬ 
self  unknown.  We  learn  that  he  is  an  M.A.  and  a  C.B., 
and  that  he  is  one  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners — 
hence,  we  presume,  the  C.B.  We  also  learn,  on  pushing 
our  inquiries,  that  he  is  the  Mr.  Courthope  who  has 
done  that  very  respectable  piece  of  bookseller’s  work, 
the  completion  of  Dr.  Elwin’s  edition  of  Pope’s  Works, 
that  he  is  the  author  of  an  intolerably  dull  memoir  of 
Addison  in  the  English  Men  of  Letters  Series,  and  of  an 
equally  dreary  monograph  on  the  Liberal  Movement  in 
English  Literature;  that  he  has  also  been  responsible  for 
two  poetical  publications,  called  ‘  ‘  The  Paradise  of  Birds  ” 
and  “  Ludibria  Lunae,”  which  have  long  since  sunk  by 
their  own  dead  weight  into  oblivion,  that  he  has  written 
“A  History  of  English  Poetry,”  and  that  he  got  the 
Newdigate  in  1864,  with  a  copy  of  verses — and  this  we 
can  say  of  our  own  knowledge,  “  so  middling,  bad  were 
better.”  This  appointment  is  indeed  another  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  irresistible  attraction  which  mediocrity  and 
respectable  dullness  seem  to  have  for  academic  electors. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  should  have  had  this  post,  or,  better 
still,  Mr.  William  Watson,  who  is  certainly  the  chief  of 
our  younger  poets. 

We  owe  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
his  judicial  protest  the  other  day  against  the  bringing  of 
paltry  libel  actions.  Newspapers  suffer  particularly  from 
this  nuisance,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  the  plaintiff,  who  imagines  his  reputation  to 
have  been  injured,  has  no  means  to  pay  the  costs  if  the 
verdict  should  be  against  him.  Lord  Salisbury  said 
recently  that  people  wrote  and  spoke  so  much  nowadays 
that  words  had  much  less  effect  than  they  used  to  have 
on  men’s  minds.  This  is  perfectly  true  for  all  sensible 
people,  but  we  fear  that  there  will  always  be  speculative 
solicitors  who  will  encourage  foolish  clients  to  try  their 
luck.  One  way  of  checking  these  rubbishy  libel  suits 
would  be  to  compel  the  plaintiff  to  give  security  for  costs 
when  he  delivered  his  statement  of  claim. 

Had  Cardinal  Manning  been  alive,  it  is  certain  that 
the  “  further  declaration  ”  of  the  Cardinal-Archbishop 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  on  the  subject  of 
primary  education  would  never  have  seen  the  light.  The 
Roman  Catholic  communion  require  the  guidance  and 
control  of  a  firm  and  tactful  hand,  for  it  is  a  principle  of 
their  Church  to  ask  for  an  ell  as  soon  as  it  gets  an  inch. 
Cardinal  Manning  had  received  the  education  of  an 
ordinary  English  gentleman  at  a  public  school  and  at 
Oxford  ;  he  knew  his  countrymen  well  ;  he  mixed  in 
London  with  the  people  who  govern  ;  he  was,  if  we  may 
apply  the  term  to  so  pious  and  august  a  person,  a  perfect 
man  of  the  world.  Cardinal  Vaughan  has  lived  a  good 
deal  at  Salford,  and  there  is  what  Matthew  Arnold  would 
have  called  “  a  note  of  provinciality  ”  about  this  further 
declaration.  There  is  an  extravagance,  not  to  say  an 
impudence,  about  it,  which  Manning  would  never  have 
permitted  :  it  is  the  immoderate  demand  of  extremists 
who  are  not  at  the  centre  of  the  situation. 
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The  document  is  a  compound  of  sneering  and  whining. 
It  begins  with  a  bitter  comparison  between  the  wealth 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  poverty  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  it  proceeds  to  argue  thus  :  The  Church  of 
England  has  got  her  schools,  which  she  can  well  afford 
to  keep  up  out  of  private  subscriptions  ;  the  Dissenters 
have  got  the  Board  schools.  We  Catholics  cannot 
afford  to  keep  up  our  own  schools  out  of  our  own 
pockets  :  we  will  not  use  the  Board  schools,  like  the 
other  Nonconformists  :  we  therefore  demand,  not  as  a 
favour,  but  as  a  matter  of  absolute  right,  that  the  State 
shall  pay  every  penny  of  the  cost  of  our  schools  !  Con¬ 
trast  this  illogical  and  presumptuous  request  with  the 
moderate  and  reasonable  attitude  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  Anglican  bishops.  The  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  representing,  be  it  remembered, 
three-fourths  of  the  English  people,  say  we  pay  the 
greater  part  of  the  rates  which  are  spent  by  the  Board 
schools,  to  which  we  do  not  send  our  children  :  we  also 
spend  large  sums  out  of  our  pockets  on  our  own  schools. 
YV  e  do  not  ask  to  be  relieved  either  from  our  subscrip¬ 
tions  or  the  rates  :  all  we  ask  is  that  the  State  should 
give,  us  back  some  of  our  own  money  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  our  schools. 

Sir  Alfred  Milner,  whose  evidence  on  taxation  before 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  was  of  so  much 
interest,  has  risen  in  the  official  hierarchy  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  rapidity.  He  is  only  forty-three  or  forty-four, 
and  he  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  and 
a  Knight  of  the  Bath.  Yet  he  has  not  been  through  the 
mill  of  the  Civil  Service.  Alfred  Milner’s  father  was 
Professor  of  English  at  the  German-  University  of 
Tubingen  ;  and  the  brilliant  son  belonged  to  the  Asquith 
set  at  Balliol  in  the  seventies.  He  was  a  scholar  of  his 
College,  of  course,  and  President  of  the  Union.  He  took 
a  first  in  Mods,  a  first  in  Greats,  the  Hertford  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  finally  a  fellowship.  For  a  year  or  two  after 
taking  his  degree,  this  Admirable  Crichton  lingered  at 
Oxford,  coaching  budding  noblemen  like  the  present 
Duke  of  Bedford.  Then  he  came  to  London,  tried  to 
read  law  in  a  barrister’s  chambers,  and  joined  the  staff 
of  the  old  “Pall  Mall  Gazette.”  For  some  years  he 
hung  about  the  Temple  with  the  woe-begone  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  good  young  man  struggling  with  adversity 
in  the  shape  of  unappreciative  solicitors. 

On  the  strength  of  his  Oxford  reputation,  Mr.  Milner 
stood  as  a  Liberal  for  the  Harrow  division  of  Middlesex 
in  1885  against  Mr.  Ambrose,  and  was  beaten.  In  the 
debacle  o f  i886.Mr.  Milner  had  the  sagacity  to  follow 
the  Liberal  Unionists,  and  he  was  consoled  for  his  defeat 
on  the  hustings  by  being  made  private  secretary  to  Mr. 
Goschen.  Mr.  Milner  was  just  the  man  that  Mr.  Goschen 
wanted,  for  Mr.  Goschen  is  fidgetty,  and  undecided, 
and  sensitive,  and  the  young  Oxonian  was  calm,  and 
decided,  and  soothing.  He  was  so  useful  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  subject  of  sparkling 
wines,  that  his  chief  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
appointing  him  to  a  well-paid  post  in  Egypt.  But  Mr. 
Milner  was  far  too  clever  to  bury  his  talent  under  the 
sands  of  the  Pharaohs.  He  remained  in  Cairo  just  long 
enough  to  collect  his  materials  for  a  bulky  book  on 
Egypt,  and  returned  in  time  to  find  his  patron  still  at 
the  Treasury.  By  one  of  those  strokes  of  luck,  which 
are  indispensable  to  all  success,  Sir  Algernon  West  was 
obliged  by  the  rules  of  the  service  to  retire  before  the 
Unionist  Government  went  out  in  1892.  Mr.  Milner 
was  appointed  to  his  place,  and  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to 
become  a  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  or  a  Sir  James 
Stephen. 

The  foremost  place  in  the  December  number  of  the 
“  Fortnightly  Review,”  a  place  in  former  days  reserved 
for  the  lyric  splendour  and  speed  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  is 
occupied  by  the  mincing  movement  of  a  ballad  by  Mrs. 
Margaret  Woods,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen  : 
“  Oh,  help  me,  dear  angels,  for  pity,  pity’s  sake, 

My  children  have  wept  till  their  hearts  are  like  to 
break.” 

“  The  angels  are  fled  and  the  sexton  is  sleeping, 

And  I  am  a  devil,  a  devil  from  hell  !  ” 

Here  is  another  specimen  remarkable  for  its  mellifluous 
rhymes  : 
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7  D  1 

l<  My  penknife  of  pearl,  for  a  last  love  token, 

I  gave  my  sweet  William — then  how  can  I  shear  it  ? 

‘  No  need,’  said  the  devil,  ‘  no  need  ;  I  can  tear  it.’  ” 

A  very  beautiful  and  touching  ballad  might  have  been 
written  on  the  subject  Mrs.  Woods  has  chosen  ;  but 
while  Mrs.  Woods  has  feeling  and  imagination,  she  falls 
short  lamentably  in  power  of  expression  ;  and  as  to  her 
knowledge  of  word-music  and  metre,  the  less  said  the 
better. 

Just  now  a  paragraph  is  going  the  round  of  the  press, 
parading  as  the  latest  triumph  of  science  the  extraction 
of  a  chip  of  iron  from  a  workman’s  eye  in  an  American 
hospital  by  the  use  of  a  powerful  magnet.  Every 
ophthalmic  surgeon  knows  that  this  operation  has  been 
common  for  twenty  years  past.  The  standard  work  of 
Hirschberg,  on  the  use  of  the  electro-magnet  in  eye- 
surgery,  is  only  a  small  part  of  an  extensive  literature. 
Since  "1S54,  when  Critchett  described  such  operations 
in  the  “  Lancet,”  much  has  been  done.  Snell  has 
recorded  some  fourscore  of  such  operations  in  the 
“  British  Medical  Journal  ”  ;  and  many  special  forms  of 
eye  magnets  have  been  invented  from  time  to  time.  It 
is  little  short  of  a  disgrace  to  British  journalism  that 
editors  admit  as  scientific  news  paragraphs  that  are 
merely  sensational  ignorance. 

At  Christmas  time  it  is  the  habit  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  to  publish  an  appeal  to  the  public  to  refrain  from 
offering  postmen  seasonable  refreshments  in  the  form  of 
drink.  The  custom  was  well  meant,  no  doubt,  but  it 
has  its  offensive  and  humiliating  side,  and  the  letter- 
carriers  are  warranted  in  resenting  it  as  a  piece  of 
impertinence.  If  the  warning  is  necessary,  they  say,  let 
it  be  between  the  Postmaster-General  and  his  employees. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  think  Mr.  Morley’s  estimate 
of  Carlyle  an  accurate  or  a  particularly  valuable  estimate. 
When  he  calls  him  “  one  of  the  great  moral  forces  of  this 
country  for  all  time,”  he  is  but  repeating  Goethe’s  words, 
and  his  rhetoric  does  not  add  weight  to  the  poet’s  judg¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  tells  us  that  “the 
earnest  pilgrim  went  away  from  Chelsea  down  to  Black- 
Heath,  where  he  found  Mill  .  .  .  loving  truth  and  ever 
seeking  it,”  we  are  shocked,  not  by  Carlyle’s  limitations, 
but  by  Mr.  Morley’s  incompetence  as  a  critic.  Does  he 
not  know,  then,  that  Mill,  “diligent,  patient  Mill,”  is 
dead,  and  that  it  is  an  insult  to  our  intelligence  to 
compare  him  with  “one  of  that  strange  race  called 
immortal”?  In  spite  of  Mr.  Morley’s  reading,  and  his 
effort  to  be  impartial,  and  his  acquired  accomplishment 
as  a  writer,  his  judgment  of  Carlyle  is  desperately 
inadequate.  Carlyle  threw  scorn  on  the  doctrine  of 
evolution;  therefore  “I,  John  Morley,  supported  as  I 
think  I  shall  be  by  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  here  present — 
do  solemnly  proclaim  the  Sage  to  have  been  blind  of 
one  eye.”  Mr.  Morley  forgets  Shakespeare’s  lines  : 

“  .  .  .  And  they  that  level 
At  my  abuses,  reckon  up  their  own.” 

It  is  beginning  to  be  seen  now  that  the  evolutionary 
doctrine  does  not  imply  moral  growth,  that  the  “survival 
of  the  fittest”  may  mean  “survival  of  the  “ lowest ”  and 
not  of  the  “highest,”  and  that  the  development  theory 
does  not  take  us  very  far.  And  thus  Carlyle  is  justified 
of  his  latest  critic. 

But  Mr.  Morley’s  criticism,  in  spite  of  its  presump¬ 
tion  and  inaccuracy,  has  had  the  good  result  of  teaching 
those  who  stand  even  lower  than  Mr.  John  Morley. 
Wednesday’s  “Times”  contained  a  leading  article  on 
Carlyle,  which  was  more  ignorant  and  insolent,  more 
hopelessly  purblind  and  stupid,  than  anything  we  have 
read  on  the  subject.  The  “Times’”  critic  talks  of 
Carlyle’s  style  as  “  an  obsolete  jargon,”  and  declares 
that  much  of  his  work  was  “  ephemeral  pampleteering,” 
and  then  tries  to  use  his  authority  to  whip  Ibsen.  But 
in  Thursday’s  “  Times  ”  there  is  a  leading  article  which 
of  course  is  not  reverent  or  urbane,  but  which  is  no 
longer  brut;  l'.y  contemptuous  of  one  of  the  greatest 
English  prose-writers.  The  “obsolete  jargon”  has 
become  “  stormy  speech,”  and  the  ephemeral  pamph¬ 
leteer  has  become  “  an  unrivalled  stimulating  force  in 
his  own  time.”  This  change  of  front  is  evidently  due 
to  Mr.  Morley’s  speech,  and  thus  the  John  Morleys 
are  justified  in  their  day  and  hour. 


MR.  JOHN  MORLEY  AT  NEWCASTLE. 

T  is  a  strange  and  rather  touching  alliance,  that  be¬ 
tween  the  rude  miners  of  the  North,  who  pass  their 
lives  in  dimly  lighted,  damp  pits,  hewing  coals  out  of 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  the  austere  scholar  of  the 
closet,  whose  pickaxe  is  a  pen,  and  who  sticks  to  words, 
remembering  that  “out  of  words  you  may  make  any¬ 
thing.”  Not  that  Mr.  Morley’s  speeches  are  mere 
words  :  they  are  very  far  from  being  that.  But,  as 
George  Eliot  says  somewhere,  “you  must  either  give 
the  democracy  what  they  ’re  accustomed  to,  or  what 
they  don't  understand.”  It  may  safely  be  affirmed 
that  Mr.  Morley  gives  his  miners  what  they  don’t 
understand,  and  no  doubt  that  is  the  explanation 
of  their  friendship.  It  is  a  case  of  “  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand,  therefore  I  believe.”  Mr.  John  Morley’s  own 
description  of  his  connection  with  Newcastle  and  the 
Radical  party  in  Parliament  is  good  enough  to  be  quoted  : 
“  You  took  me,  twelve  and  a  half  years  ago,  an  untried 
Parliamentarian.  You  took  me  on  trust.  You,  who 
toil  hard  with  your  hands,  took  me  whose  lot  it  has 
been  to  toil  hard  with  my  head.”  Mr.  Morley  had  just 
been  rejected  at  a  bye-election  in  Westminster,  when  he 
found  refuge  at  Newcastle.  With  Mr.  Morley’s  leave, 
we  will  paraphrase  his  own  account  of  his  reception  by 
the  Radical  party,  by  quoting  the  words  in  which  Dido 
described  her  reception  of  the  pious  JE neas  : 

“  ejectum  littore,  egentem 
Accepi,  et  regni  demens  in  parte  locavi.” 

The  quotation  is  applicable,  because  it  is  now  plain  that 
Mr.  Morley’s  location  in  the  Radical  ranks  is  and  must 
continue  to  be  a  source  of  deep  embarrassment  to  the 
party.  Mr.  Morley’s  colleagues  must  curse  the  vacancy 
at  Montrose,  and  their  followers  must  echo  the  wishes 
of  kindly  Conservatives,  that  Mr.  Morley  should  not  give 
up  to  party  a  literary  talent  that  was  meant  for  mankind. 
The  Radical  party  is,  above  all  things,  and  by  its  nature, 
opportunist,  and  Mr.  Morley  is  the  sworn  foe  of  oppor¬ 
tunism.  In  a  passage  of  bitter  irony  Mr.  Morley  has 
poured  scorn  on  the  policy  of  opportunism.  “  Thorough¬ 
ness  is  a  mistake,  and  nailing  your  flag  to  the  mast  a 
bit  of  delusive  heroics.  Think  wholly  of  to-day,  and  not 
at  all  of  to-morrow.  Beware  of  the  high,  and  hold  fast 
to  the  safe.  Dismiss  conviction,  and  study  general 
consensus.  No  zeal,  no  faith,  no  intellectual  trenchancy, 
but  as  much  low-minded  geniality -and  trivial  complaisr- 
ance  as  you  please.”  These  words  are  taken  from  the 
introductory  chapter  of  Mr.  Morley’s  work  “On  Com¬ 
promise,”  and  the  remarkable  thing  about  them  is  that 
they  form  the  ground-note  of  the  Newcastle  speech. 
What !  says  Mr.  Morley  in  effect,  alter  my  convictions 
regarding  Home  Rule  because  the  Unionists  have  got  a 
majority  of  150,  or  because  the  Irish  leaders  are  quarrel¬ 
ling  amongst  themselves  !  Like  Clive  upon  a  celebrated 
occasion,  Mr.  Morley  is  “amazed.”  We  can  imagine 
with  what  a  long  face  all  this  was  read  by  burly 
opportunists  like  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  who  were  wondering  when  they 
could  throw  over  Home  Rule  with  most  effect.  Mr.  Morley 
is,  of  course,  perfectly  entitled  to  remind  the  country 
that,  at  all  events  since  1867,  the  verdict  of  one  election 
has  generally  been  reversed  on  appeal  to  the  people 
at  the  next ;  and  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  that 
the  Conservatives  have  had  a  majority,  or  that  Irish 
leaders — or  even  English  leaders,  we  give  Mr.  Morley 
that  hit — have  fallen  out  amongst  themselves.  The 
Radicals  may  draw  what  comfort  they  can  from  the 
reminiscence  of  the  elections  of  1868,  1880,  1885,  and 
1892,  or  from  the  quarrels  between  Disraeli  and  Peel, 
Russell  and  Palmerston.  But  when  all  these  things 
have  been  said  and  pondered  over,  it  still  remains 
indisputable  that  the  anarchy  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
party  is  hopeless,  and  that  a  majority  of  150  does  take 
a  deal  of  wiping  out.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  “a  good  many  people  to  satisfy.”  We 
will  go  further,  and  say  that  a  few  more  deputations 
like  that  of  the  hop-growers  might  diminish  their 
majority  ;  but  then  they  can  afford  it.  It  is  not  only 
possible,  but  probable,  that  the  way  in  which  the 
question  of  assisting  Voluntary  schools  is  settled  will 
cost  them  a  few  supporters.  Their  proposals  for  the 
relief  of  agriculture  may  cost  them  a  few  more  ;  and  so 
on,  throughout  the  next  six  years,  they  will  inevitably 
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be  shedding  friends,  perhaps  even  a  stray  colleague  or 
two.  But  what  then  ?  They  will  still  have  a  large 
majority — large  enough,  in  all  probability,  to  carry  them 
successfully  through  the  General  Election  of  1901.  Of 
course  this  is  mere  guesswork  ;  something  may  happen 
to  send  the  pendulum  back  with  a  swing  before  the  end 
of  the  century.  Mr.  Morley  has  reminded  us  of  the 
fallibility  of  political  prophecies.  Still,  we  are  just  as 
much  entitled  to  be  sanguine  as  Mr.  Morley. 

Of  one  thing  we  are  pretty  certain,  namely,  that  the 
Radical  party  will  not  get  back  to  power  by  means  of 
Mr.  John  Morley’s  views  on  Home  Rule.  We  shall 
welcome  Mr.  Morley,  just  as  we  shall  welcome  Mr. 
Lecky,  to  the  House  of  Commons.  They  are  both  men 
who,  like  Burke,  consistently  apply  reason  and  reading 
to  politics,  and  who  speak  and  write  good  English. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  enormously  advantaged  by 
the  presence  of  such  men,  who  leaven  the  lump  of 
lawyers,  merchants,  and  squires.  By  the  way,  we 
wonder  how  Mr.  Morley  would  have  fared  on  the  hustings 
if  the  Conservatives  had  applied  to  him  the  same  kind  of 
religious  test  that  has  been  tried  on  Mr.  Lecky.  If 
“  Voltaire  and  “  Rousseau  ”  and  “  Compromise  ”  had 
been  raked  up  with  the  same  malignant  prudery  as 
“  Rationalism  ”  and  “  European  Morals,”  how  would  it 
have  affected  the  votes  of  Mr.  Morley’s  Nonconformist 
supporters  in  the  North?  We  hope  that  no  such  test 
will  be  applied,  for,  as  we  have  said  above,  wre  would 
rather  see  Mr.  Morley  returned  for  Montrose  than  a 
London  barrister  or  stockbroker.  Mr.  Morley’s  worst 
enemies  will  be  those  of  his  own  household,  naturally 
enough.  Take  his  views  on  Labour  questions.  Mr. 
Morley  has  always  opposed  Bills  for  an  eight  hours  day  ; 
and  on  the  subject  of  new  markets  and  foreign  competi¬ 
tion  he  was  sound  and  weighty.  But  these  are  the 
opinions  of  a  Westminster  Radical  forty  years  ago,  of  a 
Conservative  to-day,  but  not  of  a  Radical  to-day.  If  Mr. 
Morley  persists  in  sticking  to  his  old-fashioned  Individual¬ 
ism,  he  will  wreck  his  party  or  himself.  Curiously 
enough,  Mr.  Morley  was  most  shallow  and  insincere 
upon  the  one  subject  on  which  we  should  have  expected 
him  to  be  most  informative,  namely,  education.  Mr. 
Morley  must  know  perfectly  well  that  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  “starving”  education;  just  as  he  must  have 
been  conscious  that  he  was  talking  clap-trap  when  he 
said  that  the  ratepayers  could  control  their  own  expendi¬ 
ture  of  rates.  They  can  do  so  theoretically,  just  as  the 
electors  can  control  the  expenditure  of  taxes,  but  prac¬ 
tically  they  are  in  both  cases  powerless  to  keep  down 
precepts  and  estimates.  If  Mr.  Morley  would  give  up 
thinking  about  Home  Rule,  at  all  events  for  the  present, 
and  devote  his  mind  to  the  cause  of  national  education, 
he  would  do  the  country  a  great  service,  and  we  are 
sure  his  party  would  be  profoundly  relieved. 

THE  KAISER’S  INFATUATION. 

FEW  weeks  hence  the  German  Empire  will  enter 
upon  the  second  quarter-century  of  its  existence. 
Founded  as  it  was  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  an  emotional  impulse  temporarily  swaying  alike 
princes  and  peoples,  whose  ordinary  interests  were  far 
from  identical,  this  federation  seemed  at  the  time  of  its 
birth  to  be  specially  threatened  by  particularism.  It 
was  difficult  to  believe  that  these  score  and  more  of 
States,  with  their  rival  dynasties  and  ancient  jealousies 
and  grudges,  could  be  kept  from  quarrelling  with  one 
another,  or  at  least  from  the  display  of  restiveness  under 
the  restraints  of  a  common  imperial  yoke,  when  once 
the  war-fever  had  cooled  in  the  German  blood.  Pro¬ 
phecies  of  friction  between  Prussia  and  the  minor  States 
were  familiar  enough  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  the  fact 
that  they  have  not  been  fulfilled  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  thing  about  the  history  of  the  Empire 
Curiously  enough,  it  is  at  this  late  day  that  the  first 
indications  of  an  important  difference  between  Prussia 
and  the  other  German  States  manifest  themselves.  It 
has  rarely  been  necessary  heretofore  for  outsiders  to 
separate  in  their  minds  the  King  of  Prussia  from  the 
German  Emperor.  Now,  all  at  once,  this  distinction 
has  become  essential  to  any  intelligent  notion  of  what  is 
going  on  in  Germany. 

The  Reichstag  began  its  winter  'session  this  week 
by  listening  to  a  speech  from  the  throne,  and  in  it 


there  was  not  a  word  about  Socialism,  or  Freedom  of 
the  Press,  or  any  other  phase  of  the  commotion  which 
for  three  months  has  been  profoundly  stirring  the 
whole  country.  This  plainly  signifies  that  the  Bundes- 
rath,  or  Federal  Council  representing  all  the  States  and 
Free  Cities,  which  is  charged  by  the  Constitution  with 
the  duty  of  preparing  the  Ministerial  programme  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Reichstag,  has  declined  to  take  the 
Prussian  view  of  the  Social  -  Democratic  question. 
Although  Prussia  contains  more  than  one-half  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  Empire,  she  has  only  seventeen 
votes  in  the  Bundesrath,  against  forty-one  possessed  by 
her  colleagues  in  the  Federation.  A  year  ago  a  majority 
was  easily  obtained  in  this  body  for  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  anti-socialistic  evolution.  It  is  true  that 
the  Reichstag  rejected  the  measures  thus  proposed,  but 
that  would  furnish  no  reason  for  not  proceeding  with 
the  attempt  to  either  secure  fresh  weapons  against  the 
Social  Democracy  or  discredit  the  majority  "in  Parlia¬ 
ment  which  refused  them,  if  the  Bundesrath  was  still  of 
the  same  mind.  It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  smaller  States  have  parted 
company  with  Prussia  on  this  point  to  prevent  the 
suppression  of  Socialism  being  presented  anew  as  a 
matter  of  imperial  policy.  Rumours  are  current  in 
Germany  of  differences  upon  military  questions  as  well, 
one  of  the  most  circumstantial  of  which  ascribes  to  the 
Kaiser  s  uncle,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  the  intention 
of  resigning  his  post  as  Inspector-General  of  the  Fifth 
Army  Corps..  That  misunderstandings  of  a  similar 
nature  have  risen  during  the  year  between  Prussia  and 
\\  urtemberg  is  well  known.  But  for  the  moment 
interest  is  concentrated  upon  the  fact  that,  in  the 
police  crusade  against  the  Social-Democratic  organiza¬ 
tion  and  press,  Prussia  is  acting  alone. 

It  was  in  his  capacity  as  King  of  Prussia  that  the 
Emperor  William  made  the  speech  at  the  Cuirassiers’ 
dinner  at  Breslau  on  the  2nd,  which  is  the  talk  of  Europe. 
In  substance  he  said  that  the  better  he  grew  to  under¬ 
stand  party  politics,  the  more  importance  he  attached 
to  having  an  army  at  his  back.  To  give  greater  point 
to  his  meaning,  he  recalled  a  similar  remark  made  by  his 
grandfather  in  October  of  1849,  when  as  Prince  of 
Prussia,  with  the  memory  of  his  enforced  flight  fresh  in 
people  s  fninds,  and  the  blood  of  the  Baden  revolutionists 
on  his  hands,  he  came  to  Coblentz  to  overawe  the  mutin¬ 
ous  Rhine  Provinces.  It  was  natural  enough,  coming 
as  a  soldier  into  a  disturbed  district,  that  the  Prince 
should  have  said  of  the  corps  of  officers  who  met  him  : 

“  Ihese  are  the  gentlemen  upon  whom  I  rely.”  But  for 
his  grandson,  speaking  in  a  position  of  vastly  greater 
responsibility,  to  quote .  the  words  as  applicable  to  the 
present  situation  is  quite  a  different  matter.  Even 
William  II.  does  not  speak  without  some  intention 
underlying  his  words.  His  reference  to  his  grandfather 
can  be  explained  only  by  a  desire  to  suggest  a  parallel 
between  the  Prussia  of  1849  and  the  Prussia  of  1895. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  this  idea  that  the  summary  acts  of 
closing  the  offices  and  clubs  of  the  Social- Democratic 
party,  and  raiding  the  houses  of  Socialist  members  of 
Parliament  for  the  seizure  of  papers,  would  be  illegal  butfor 
a  statute  of  1850.  This  takes  us  back  at  once  to  the  most 
humiliating  period  of  modern  Prussian  history.  In  that 
year  of  reaction  and  the  triumph  of  absolutism,  a  half- 
insane  king,  led  by  incapable  and  perversely  obstinate 
counsellors,  suffered  Prussia  to  be  made  the  tool  of 
Austrian  and  Russian  combinations,  and  to  be  tricked 
out  of  advantages  which  were  only  recovered,  years 
after,  at  the  cost  of  two  wars.  Inglorious  as  Prussia’s 
diplomatic  records  of  that  period  are,  Germans  remember 
with  a  greater  sense  of  humiliation  the  alternating 
feebleness  and  stupid  ferocity  of  its  domestic  govern¬ 
ment.  That  the  repressive  laws  of  that  discreditable 
epoch,  after  lying  disused  and  forgotten  for  a  generation 
should  be  revived  as  fitting  for  the  Prussia  of  to-day 
may  well  astonish  and  anger  intelligent  men  It  is 
hardly  surprising,  either,  that  it  should  occur  to  them  to 
follow  the  Kaiser’s  example,  and  in  their  turn  to  draw 
a  parallel  between  i85oand  1895  between  the  cultivated, 
facile,  eager,  and  unbalanced  Frederick  William  IV.  and 
that  remarkable  grand-nephew  of  his  who  is  now  King 
of  Prussia.  h 

Ibis  thought  has  already  assumed  form  in  many 
German  minds,  and  even  found  guarded  expression  here 
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and  there.  It  would  be  a  grave  matter  if  it  once  took 
hold  of  the  popular  fancy.  Yet  what  is  being  done  in 
the  Imperial  name  cannot  be  made  to  seem  quite  sane. 
The  Social-Democratic  voters  in  the  German  Empire 
number,  as  near  as  may  be,  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
electorate,  and  each  succeeding  election  shows  them  to 
be  increasing  far  more  rapidly  and  uniformly  than  are 
the  supporters  of  any  other  party.  They  have  long 
been,  in  point  of  numbers,  the  most  important  of 
German  political  parties  at  the  polls,  although,  by  the 
■operation  of  the  second  ballot,  they  are  greatly  under¬ 
represented  in  the  Reichstag.  It  is  nearly  six  years,  too, 
since  an  Imperial  Chancellor  on  the  floor  of  Parliament 
formally  recognized  them  as  a  regular  political  party, 
presumably  as  patriotic  and  well-meaning  in  its  way  as 
any  other,  and  invited  their  co-operation  in  the  task  of 
good  government.  The  Social  Democrats  have  done 
nothing  since  then  to  merit  exclusion  from  the  pale 
of  constitutional  organizations,  into  which  the  wise 
and  statesmanlike  Caprivi  admitted  them.  The  changes 
bave  come  from  the  other  quarter.  In  1891  the  Emperor 
William  was  nearer  the  mark  of  personal  supremacy  in 
the  estimation  and  liking  of  all  his  subjects  than  he  has 
ever  been  since.  Then  the  fickle  and  wayward  mood 
began.  Count  Zedlitz  was  given  a  place  in  the  Prussian 
Ministry,  and  allowed  to  bring  forward  the  impossible 
Education  Bill  which  wrecked  his  own  career  and 
seriously  weakened  his  royal  master’s  prestige.  Then 
Count  Caprivi  himself  was  sacrificed  to  the  hatred  of  the 
Agrarian  aristocracy,  at  the  very  moment  of  his  success 
In  winning  the  Bundesrath  to  the  Imperial  point  of  view 
on  the  issue  involved.  Since  then,  no  one  has  known 
from  month  to  month  what  the  Imperial  point  of  view 
might  be.  Imperial  politics  have  shrunk  to  the 
level  of  court-favourites’  influence  and  Ministerial 
intrigues.  Prussian  Government  has  become  an 
affair  of  the  police,  punctuated  at  fitful  intervals 
by  hysterical  royal  eulogies  of  the  military.  More 
than  half  the  wage-earners  in  the  cities  of  the 
kingdom  hear  themselves  denounced  from  the  throne 
as  a  “traitorous  rabble.”  Journalists  of  character  and 
high  reputation  are  being  sent  to  fortress-imprisonment 
for  even  inferential  criticism  upon  matters  of  State 
policy,  and  private  lecturers  at  the  universities  are 
being  warned  that,  though  not  strictly  State  officials, 
their  utterances  and  opinions  are  within  Ministerial  juris¬ 
diction.  For  the  moment,  the  reported  retirement  of  Herr 
von  Koeller  seems  to  suggest  that  more  prudent  counsels 
have  obtained  a  hearing,  and  that  the  police  excesses  of 
the  past  month  are  to  be  disavowed.  But  there  is  no 
longer  any  assurance  in  the  public  mind  that  some  new 
set  of  impulses  may  not  p’unge  affairs  back  again  into 
disorder  at  the  change  of  the  moon.  The  other  German 
States  have  evidently  realized  that  it  is  time  to  call  a 
halt.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  much  the  Prussia  of 
our  day  has  in  common  with  the  cowed  and  spiritless 
monarchy  of  1850. 

LORD  JAMES  OF  HEREFORD  AND 
CONCILIATION. 

A  WITTY  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  oncedescribed  him¬ 
self  as  the  maid-of-all-work  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
acceptance  by  Lord  James  of  the  office  of  chairman  of 
the  conference  which  is  to  meet  on  Tuesday  next  to 
discuss  terms  of  settlement  in  the  engineering  strike 
and  lock-out  shows  the  value  of  having  such  a  super¬ 
numerary  official  at  hand  in  case  of  emergency.  We 
must  not,  of  course,  be  too  sure  even  yet  that  we  are  in 
a  fair  way  of  relieving  the  country  of  a  great  scandal 
nnd  a  great  danger  ;  but  if  there  is  a  way  out,  Lord 
James,  by  virtue  of  his  very  defects,  is  just  the  man  to 
lead  both  parties  to  it.  While  at  the  bar  there  was  no 
more  conciliatory  counsel  than  Sir  Henry  James  :  no 
one  knew  better  how  to  reduce  a  recalcitrant  client  to 
■  reason  :  it  was  even  rumoured  that  he  once  persuaded 
a  solicitor  to  forego  his  costs  ;  but  this  must  be  taken 
with  reserve.  He  has  already  had  experience  as  an 
arbitrator  in  industrial  disputes,  and  represented  a 
large  Lancashire  working-class  constituency  through 
three  Parliaments,  while  his  present  position  as  a 
•Cabinet  Minister  will  give  weight  and  authority  to  his 
decision  when  it  is  pronounced.  We  fancy,  from  more 
than  one  indication,  that  both  sides  will  be  glad  of  a 


good  excuse  for  a  truce  :  indeed  they  seem  both  to  be  a 
little  ashamed  of  themselves.  The  fact  that  there  has 
been  no  “  blacklegging,”  no  picketing,  no  violence,  and 
but  little  bad  language,  will  help  to  make  things 
smoother  at  the  end,  and  it  will  always  be  pleasant  to 
recollect  the  prompt  and  business-like  way  in  which  Mr. 
Tom  Mann  and  other  “  strike-leaders”  were  sent  about 
their  business  when  they  went  down  to  Glasgowfor  a  little 
friendly  fishing  in  troubled  waters  on  their  own  account. 

Assuming  that  we  are  now  within  sight  of  a  settle¬ 
ment,  the  ordinary  peaceful  citizen  will  be  inclined  to  ask 
why  all  this  did  not  occur  sooner.  Why  was  it  necessary 
that  the  Belfast  yards  should  be  idle  for  eight  weeks, 
engineers  drawing  strike  pay,  labourers  and  their 
families  half-starved,  small  shopkeepers  ruined,  and  a 
million  pounds  worth  of  shipbuilding  sent  to  German 
yards,  if,  after  all,  the  dispute  can  be  settled  by  twenty-one 
gentlemen  sitting  round  a  table?  It  is  as  if,  every  time 
two  citizens  disagreed  about  a  bill  of  lading  or  a  building 
contract,  they  were  first  to  go  through  a  few  weeks 
irregular  skirmishing  and  fisticuffs  in  public  places  before 
it  occurred  to  either  of  them  to  issue  a  writ  and  go  to 
the  Law  Courts.  Private  warfare  has  been  put 
down  for  some  centuries  past  in  civilized  countries. 

It  seems  to  be  reserved  for  these  latter  days  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  remedy  for  an  evil  greater  than  that  ot 
warring  clans  or  of  faction  fights,  for  these  simply 
injure  the  combatants,  while,  in  an  industrial  strike,  it  is 
the  non-combatants  who  come  off  worst.  It  is  estimated 
that  while  the  coal-owners  and  miners  during  the  great 
strike  two  years  ago  lost  some  seven  million  pounds  in 
wages  and  profits,  other  trades  dependent  on  the  coal 
supply  lost  at  least  three  times  as  much.  If  it  were  a  case 
in  which  either  party  was  to  be  “  bled  white,”  this  terrible 
sacrifice  might  be  comprehensible,  but  as  it  always  ends 
in  a  compromise  at  the  last,  it  might  be  as  well,  for  a 
change,  to  try  the  compromise  first  and  save  the  millions 
for  some  better  purpose  than  the  promotion  of  foreign 
trade  at  our  expense. 

The  remedy,  of  course,  is  not  altogether  so  simple  as 
it  looks,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  left  for  the  end  of  the 
century  to  discover  it.  The  obvious  difficulty  is  the 
question  of  compulsion.  Committees  and  boards  may 
“resoloot  till  the  cows  come  home,”  in  the  language  of 
Colonel  John  Hay’s  hero,  but  they  cannot  make  a  master 
keep  open  a  workshop  if  he  doesn’t  want  to.  Nor  can 
they,  on  this  side  of  Siberia,  make  workmen  work  against 
their  will.  The  point  to  be  aimed  at  is  not  so  much  to 
add  to  the  powers  of  such  Boards  of  Arbitration  or 
Conciliation  as  exist  at  present,  as  to  facilitate  their 
appointment  and  to  enable  them  to  get  to  work  promptly 
and  spontaneously  when  danger  threatens.  Mr.  Ritchie, 
speaking  at  Croydon  on  Tuesday,  and  in  reply  to  the  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce  deputation  on  Thursday,  followed  up 
the  hintof  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  the  Cutlers’ Feast  by 
expressing  a  pretty  definite  “hope  and  expectation  that 
it  would  be  his  duty  in  the  coming  Session  to  propose 
to  Parliament  some  means  for  accomplishing  this.  Why 
should  we  not  have  a  Ministry  of  Labour  with  permanent 
assessors  representing  various  parties  and  interests  ready 
to  step  in  at  once,  ascertain  the  facts,  and  offer  a  settle¬ 
ment?  It  will  be  remembered  that  after  the  great  Chicago 
Railway  Strike,  which  resulted  in  enormous  loss  of  life 
and  destruction  of  property,  a  Government  Commission 
was  appointed  to  “  inquire  and  suggest.”  Its  first  recom¬ 
mendation  was  “that  there  should  be  a  permanent  U  mted 
States  Strike  Commission  of  three  members,  with  duties 
and  powers  of  investigation  and  recommendation  as  to 
disputes  between  railroads  and  their  employes,  and 
there  was  a  further  recommendation  to  the  States  to 
follow  the  example  of  Massachusetts,  which  had  passed 
an  Act  establishing  a  State  Board  of  Arbitration  for  all 
industrial  disputes,  with  the  addition  that  these  Boards 
should  have  power  to  investigate  such  disputes  whether 

requested  to  do  so  or  not.  #  .  . 

There  are  altogether  too  many  dead  points  in  sued 
machinery  to  hold  out  much  hope  of  speedy  and  certain 
operation,  and  the  same  objections  apply  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  to  the  Bills  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Sir 
F.  Dixon  Hartland,  which  were  also  before  the  last 
Parliament.  The  American  idea  of  having  a  perma¬ 
nent  special  board,  ready  to  come  into  action  at  once 
without  unnecessary  “  ifs  ”  or  “  buts,”  seems  clearly 
preferable.  Steps  have  been  taken  in  this  direction  in 
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Germany,  where  the  Law  of  July  1890  provides  the  machi¬ 
nery  for  the  establishment  in  each  Commune  of  an  Indus¬ 
trial  Court  ( Gewerbegericht ),  consisting  of  a  president 
and  two  or  more  assessors,  and  this  Act  seems  to  have 
worked  fairly  successfully,  for  there  were,  in  1894,  217  of 
these  Labour  Tribunals  at  work  throughout  the  Empire. 
The  recent  experience  of  France  is  even  more  to  the  point. 
In  December  1892  a  Conciliation  Law  was  passed  which 
provided  no  permanent  machinery,  but  which  facilitated 
matters  considerably,  empowering  the  masters,  the 
workmen,  or,  finally,  the  juge  de  paix  of  the  district,  in 
virtue  of  his  office,  to  invite  or  suggest  conciliation.  The 
report  of  the  working  of  this  law  for  1894  is  not  unsatis¬ 
factory;  for  out  of  391  strikes,  there  were  101  “recours  a 
conciliation,”  of  which  thirty-eight  were  successful.  Two 
defects,  however,  have  manifested  themselves.  The  law 
only  applies  to  differends  collectifs,” — differences  arising 
between  master  and  man  collectively  organized  under 
the  “  Loi  Relative  aux  Syndicats  Professionels  ”  of 
March  1S84  ;  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  it  provides 
no  permanent  machinery.  M.  Lebon,  Minister  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  the  last  Government,  introduced  in  July  of  the 
present  year  a  Bill  to  meet  these  two  points.  It  provided 
for  the  creation  of  permanent  “  conseils  de  travail, 
whose^ object  should  be  “  to  prevent,  conciliate,  or  arbi¬ 
trate,  in  case  of  differences,  whether  collective  or  other- 
wase,  between  employers  and  workmen.  By  the  fall  of 
the  Ministry  this  Bill  has  been  hung  up  for  the  present. 

The  experience  alike  of  France  and  of  America,  the 
two  countries  that  have  suffered  most  by  strikes,  goes 
then,  it  is  clear,  to  support  our  contention  that  what  we 
want  if  there  is  to  be  any  hope  of  real  and  effective 
conciliation,  are  permanent  Labour  Boards  appointed  for 
the  purpose  and  with  extended  powers  of  inquiry  and 
suggestion  powers  that  come  into  operation  auto¬ 
matically  at  the  beginning  and  not  at  the  end  of  a  strike. 
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THE  DUKE  AND  THE  CRAMMERS. 

HTHE  Duke  of  Devonshire  made  a  big  blunder  last 
week  in  the  shabby  reception  he  accorded  to  the 
deputation  which  waited  on  him  to  urge  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  the  reconstruction  of  the  University  of  London. 
Delegates  representing  all  the  higher  teaching  bodies  in 
London,  the  Colleges,  the  Medical  Schools,  as  well  as 
the  Senate  of  the  University  and  the  Convocation  of 
Graduates,  came  to  lay  before  him  their  acceptance  of 
the  scheme  of  reconstruction  formulated  by  the  Royal 
Commission  appointed  during*  Lord  Salisbury’s  former 
Administration.  Yet  the  Duke  treated  this  body  of 
experts  with  obvious  irritation,  and  flouted  their  unani¬ 
mous  plea  with  suggestions  which  at  once  displayed  his 
own  ignorance  of  the  question  and  revealed  the  sinister 
influence  of  a  prompter. 

Consider  the  facts  which  the  Duke  was  called  to  face, 
hirst,  that  London,  with  all  its  splendid  equipment  of 
museums,  libraries,  and  hospitals,  is  still  without  any 
true  University  ;  that  its  so-called  University  is  a  mere 
Board  of  Examinations,  the  happy  hunting-ground  of 
the  crammer,  a  Lniversity  that  has  never  yet  produced 
a  single  scholar  of  eminence  nor  raised  a  finger  to 
promote  research,  a  University  whose  mathematical 
examinations  are  a  growing  scandal,  whose  choicest 
scholarships  are  the  prey  of  carpet-baggers  trained  in 
other  universities,  yet  whose  portals  are  closed  to  every 
ripe  student  who  comes  up  to  the  Metropolis  unless  he 
enter  through  the  sacred  loophole  of  a  schoolboy’s 
matriculation.  Secondly,  the  fact  that  for  a  decade  a 
great  movement  has  engaged  the  energies  of  some  of 
the  ablest  men  in  the  educational  world  toward  pro¬ 
curing  for  London  what  she  lacks  ;  a  movement  which 
has  produced  innumerable  schemes  and  proposals,  some 
of  them  mere  tinkerings  at  the  existing  Charter,  others 
of  them  projects  for  setting  up  as  a  rival  a  second 
University  in  London.  Lastly,  the  fact  that  the  only 
great  or  comprehensive  scheme  of  reconstruction — that 
of  Lord  Cowper  s  Commission — has  now  been  accepted 
by  the  whole  of  the  various  bodies  affected,  bodies 
which  now  ask  for  the  appointment  of  the  Statutory 
Commission  to  carry  out  that  scheme.  It  was  pointed 
out  to  the  Duke  that  no  mere  grant  of  a  new  Charter  to 
the  old  University  could  meet  the  case.  A  new  Charter 
to  that  one  body  could  not  give  organic  connection  with 
the  teaching  bodies.  Only  a  judicial  body  armed 


with  the  executive  powers  of  Parliament  could  adjust 
the  conflicting  interests,  or  serve  as  a  tribunal  to  decide 
between  the  claims  of  the  various  constituent  parts  to 
places  in  the  whole  organization. 

To  all  this  the  Duke  s  amazing  and  inept  reply  was 
that,  having  heard  that  some  of  the  graduates  residing 
in  country  parts  (a  majority,  he  declared,  but  was  quickly 
undeceived  by  the  production  of  the  official  record  of  the 
votes)  considered  the  scheme  a  bad  one,  he  thought  the 
graduates  ought  to  be  finally  consulted  by  voting- papers 
hether  the  scheme  should  pass.  The  notion  of  subject¬ 
ing  the  careful  decisions  of  a  responsible  tribunal  to  a 
veto  vote  by  proxy  in  the  hands  of  absent  graduates 
who  are  out  of  touch  with  the  needs  of  London  is  too 
puerile  to  deserve  consideration.  No  self-respecting 
person  of  judicial  mind  would  consent  to  take  the  thank¬ 
less  office  of  serving  on  the  Statutory  Commission  if  his 
decisions  were  to  be  submitted  to  a  plebiscite  of  country 
graduates  who  had  not  heard  the  evidence.  Such  a 
notion,  if  it  had  been  suggested  when  reforms  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  were  under  discussion,  would  have  been 
laughed  out  of  court.  \  et  the  Duke  supported  it  by 
solemnly  producing  a  string  of  amendments  which  had, 
he  said,  been  put  into  his  hands  two  days  before. 

We,  the  people  of  England,  wrote  the  three  tailors  of 
Tooley  Street.  “  We,  the  majority  of  Convocation,”  in 
effect  said  the  five  graduates  who  represented  a  minority 
of  the  minority,  “will  advise  Convocation  to  refuse  to 
be  a  party  to  the  abrogation  of  the  subsisting  Charter 
of  the  l  niversity,  ’  unless  these  amendments  can  be 
secured.  The  deputation  smiled— an  audible  smile. 
They  had  heard  before  of  these  precious  amendments 
(details  for  the  most  part  which  any  impartial  Commis¬ 
sioner  might  settle).  They  smiled  to  find  them  now  put 
forward  as  being  the  views  of  an  important  section  of  the- 
graduates,  and  of  weight  enough  to  override  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Royal  Commission.  They  smiled  at 
the  Duke’s  ludicrous  w-ant  of  the  sense  of  proportion,  and 
the  Duke  grew  more  nettled  than  ever  to  find  himself  in 
a  false  position. 

The  true  inwardness  of  the  situation  is  evident  when  it 
is  remembered  how  the  crammers  have  fattened  upon  the 
weakness  of  a  system  in  which  the  sole  function  of  a 
L’niversity  is  the  limited  one  of  examining  for  degrees. 
The  cram-shop  and  the  university-by-correspondence 
have  flourished  like  a  green  bay-tree.  Their  craft  is 
endangered  by  the  proposal  to  transform  the  examining 
Board  into  a  real  teaching  University.  Their  whole  ideal 
of  education  is  limited  to  the  four  corners  of  an  exami¬ 
nation  syllabus,  for  which  they  can  “prepare”  a  non- 
collegiate  student.  Hinc  ilia;  lacrimce.  They  have 
frightened  the  country  graduates  into  thinking  that  the 
value  of  their  degrees  will  be  indefinitely  lowered  ;  that,, 
in  the  future,  University  teachers  will  examine  their  own 
students  and  give  away  degrees  for  nothing.  So  they 
have  conjured  up  a  phantom  of  distrust,  and  scared  poor 
Sir  John  Lubbock  into  pledging  himself  to  oppose  the 
reconstruction  Bill  unless  it  gives  the  scattered  graduates 
a  proxy  veto  on  the  whole  scheme.  And,  lastly,  they  have 
used  Sir  John  to  pull  their  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  be¬ 
getting  him  to  cram  the  Duke  with  notions  which  he 
would  never  have  originated,  and  which  only  discredit 
his  reputation  for  common  sense.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  ought  to  have  intervened  to 
prevent  the  President  of  Council  from  playing  such  a 
sorry  part. 

CAPTAIN  MAHAN  ON  “BLOCKADE.” 

1 1 E  Committee  of  the  United  Service  Institution 

deserve  the  thanks  of  all  who  are  interested  in  naval 
matters  for  the  wisdom  they  have  shown  in  inviting 
Captain  Mahan  to  contribute  a  paper  to  the  Journal  of 
the  Institution  ;  and  Captain  Mahan  has  placed  the  naval 
world  under  one  more  obligation  by  his  friendly  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  request  made  to  him.  The  subject  with 
which  the  author  of  “Sea  Power”  was  invited  to  deal 
was  exceedingly  well  chosen,  for  it  deals  with  probably 
the  most  important  and  in  some  respects  the  most  con¬ 
troversial  problem  arising  out  of  the  conditions  of  modern 
naval  w  irfare.  The  thesis  propounded  by  the  Committee, 
of  the  Institution  was  as  follows  : 

I  he  naval  strategy  of  the  past  has  been  dependent 
upon  p  uver  to  maintain  close  blockade  of  hostile  ports. 
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Can  such  blockade  be  maintained  under  present  condi¬ 
tions  of  steam,  steel,  and  torpedo-boats.'' 

“  If  not,  what  modifications  are  demanded^by  the 
circumstances,  largely  varied,  from  past  wars?  ” 

Such  is  the  question  ;  and  to  the  question  thus  stated 
Captain  Mahan’s  answer  is  clear  and  concise  :  he 
concludes  his  lucid  essay  with  these  words  : 

njo  summarize  once  more  in  a  sentence,  the  question 

_ the  old  question  and  the  new  alike  is  not :  ‘  Can  any 

enemy  be  prevented  from  coming  out?’  but,  ‘If  he  does, 
can  touch  with  him  be  gained  and  preserved  .  Steam, 
in  my  opinion,  has  simply  widened  the  question,  not 
changed  its  nature.  1  believe  that  provision  can  be  made 
which  will  give  a  high  probability  of  success,  but  I  do 

not  believe  in  certainties  in  war. 

Coming  from  such  a  quarter,  such  a  conclusion  cannot 
fail  to  command  respect  if  not  entire  acquiescence.  It 
is  in  itself  characteristic  of  the  writer  who,  if  not  the 
first,  is  at  any  rate  the  most  distinguished  exponent  o 
the  historical  method  as  applied  to  the  study  of  naval 
problems.  That  Captain  Mahan’s  reasoning  is  close, 
and  that  his  criticisms  are  shrewd  and  clear,  need  hard  y 
be  said  ;  events  alone  can  prove  whether  his  conclusion 
be  correct  or  not.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  in  the  present  paper  there  is  a  lack  of  some  or  t  le 
qualities  which  have  made  the  writer’s  earlier  work  of 
pre-eminent  value.  In  his  brilliant  exposition  of  the 
naval  lessons  deducible  from  former  wars,  Captain 
Mahan  stood  on  the  sure  ground  of  indisputable  fact. 

It  may  be  said  that  he  worked  backwards  from  results 
which  were  matters  of  historical  record,  to  principles 
which  accorded  with  those  results.  In  the  present 
instance  the  situation  is  different,  and  no  one  recog¬ 
nizes  this  more  clearly  and  frankly  than  Captain 
Mahan  himself.  “  No  reply,”  says  he,.“  can  be  more 
than  tentative  until  we  have  the  experience  of  actual 
war.”  This  is  true,  but  it  is  not  quite  all  the  truth. 
The  overwhelming  and  conclusive  answer  which  war 
alone  can  afford,  the  experience  which  war  alone  can 
give — these,  it  is  true,  are  both  lacking  ;  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  vast  body  of 
experience  bearing  upon  the  question  of  blockade  as  a 
tactical  operation  which  has  been  accumulated  by  the 
officers  of  the  great  navies  of  the  present  day,  and  which 
is  strictly  relevant  to  the  issue.  This  experience  Captain 
Mahan  has  not  obtained  by  actual  participation  in  the 
exercises  which  have  conferred  it.  Nor  does  it  appear 
that  he  has  made  any  special  effort  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  lessons  which  may  be  deduced  from  it. .  In  ot  er 
words,  whereas  in  respect  to  the  past  Captain  Mahan 
applied  his  precise  logic  to  premisses  of  which  he  had  been 
able  to  verify  the  exact  truth,  he  is  compelled,  in  dealing 
with  these  future  problems,  to  rely  upon  speculations 
which  do  not  appear  to  be  very  securely  established. 

For  the  last  fifteen  years  the  officers  of  every  European 
navy  have  devoted  an  immense  amount  of  skill,  time,  and 
labour  to  practical  experiments  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  blockade,  the  forcing  of  an  enemy’s  line  of  observation, 
the  maintenance  of  communication  at  night,  and  the  use 
of  torpedo-boats.  The  Russians  in  the  Baltic,  the  French 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  we  ourselves  in  many  parts  o 
the  "lobe,  have  carried  out  numberless  experiments  of 
which  the  results  are  to  some  extent  available  to  any 
inquirer.  It  would  not  appear  that  Captain  Mahan  has 
made  any  serious  attempt  to  tabulate  and  value  these 
results.  And  yet  a  judgment  from  him  on  the  general 
teaching  of  these  tactical  experiments  would  be  of  great 
interest,  and  of  peculiar  value  in  supporting  the  conclu¬ 
sion  at  which  he  has  arrived.  It  is  true  that  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  of  a  rather  elastic  character,  and  is  consistent 
with  pretty  nearly  any  actual  result.  Possibly  no  nearer 
approximation  to  certainty  is  obtainable.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  this  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  a 
strategical  problem  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  a 
tactical  problem.  It  may  be  that  blockade  in  the  old 
sense  is  no  longer  possible  while  observation  of  one 
fleet  by  another  is  still  essential.  But,  if  that  be  so,  it 
is  misleading  to  say  that  the  problem  is  not  changed. 
It  is  changed  in  so  far  as  regards  the  question  of 
blockade,  and  that,  after  all,  is  the  point  at  issue.  .  _ 
That  many  officers,  probably  the  majority,  are  of  opinion 
that  a  close  blockade  is  no  longer  possible  can  hardly  be 
doubted  ;  of  this  number  is  M.  Weyl,  the  distinguished 
naval  contributor  to  the  “  D^bats,”  who  is  himself  an 


old  naval  officer.  M.  Weyl’s  opinion  is  entitled  to  great 
respect,  and  this  is  what  he  says :  “  Le  cas  du  blocus  ne 
m^rite  aussi  qu’une  mention:  une  escadre  ne.pourra 
serrer  de  pr6s  une  place  maritime,  jour  et  nuit,  sans 
courir  les  plus  grands  risques.”  It  is  evident  that  M. 
Weyl  believes  the  risks  will  be  so  great  that  they  will 
not  be  worth  running.  Captain  Mahan  is  apparently  of 
a  different  opinion  ;  he  justly  says  that  blockade^  like 
every  other  operation  of  war,  is  a  question  of  risks  :  “  you 
cannot  make  omelettes  without  breaking  eggs.”  That 
is  undoubtedly  true  ;  but  there  are  some  risks  which  are 
not  worth  running,  and  the  question  we  should  really 
like  to  have  answered  is  :  “  How  many  eggs  are  we  likely 
to  break  in  this  operation,  and  after  they  are  broken, 
will  the  omelette  be  made?  ”  On  that  point  the  answer 
is  not  as  helpful  as  could  be  wished. 

It  is  true  that  Captain  Mahan  makes  a  slight  allusion 
to  some  of  the  difficulties  which  must  beset  a  blockading 
squadron  under  modern  conditions,  but  he  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  put  the  case  high  enough..  He  mentions, 
but  scarcely  dwells  upon,  the  deterioration  of. modern 
iron  ships  when  kept  at  sea  for  a  prolonged  period.  To 
the  fouling  of  the  ship’s  bottom  and  the  consequent 
diminution  of  speed  must  be  added  the  daily  liability  to 
damage  and  injury  to  the  boilers  inseparable,  from  the 
frequent  raising  of  steam  at  very  short  notice.  I  hat 
the  question  of  coal  consumption  may  be  got  over  and 
the  bunkers  of  the  blockading  ships  be  kept  full,  is 
possible  ;  but  that  the  outlying  vessels  can.  ever  hope  to 
compete  at  all  times  in  speed  with  ships  issuing  from 
port  with  clear  bright  fires,  is  scarcely  conceivable. 
An  ironclad  is  not  like  a  greyhound,  which  can 
be  let  slip  from  a  leash  and  can  take  up  its  full  speed 
in  an  instant.  And  lack  of  speed  means  not  only 
or  chiefly  inability  to  pursue,  for  no  doubt  in  time  the 
engines  can  be  worked  up  to  their  full  power  ;  but  it 
means  also  tactical  inferiority  at  the  precise  moment 
when  superiority  is  essential.  . 

Again,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  regret  that  Captain  Mahan 
has  not  entered  a  little  more  fully  into  the  question  of 
torpedo  boats  and  their  powers  against  a  blockading 
squadron.  It  is  quite  possible  to  disbelieve  in  the  value 
of  the  torpedo  boat  on  the  high  seas  and  in  daylight,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  preserve  a  healthy  respect  for  its 
powers  when  issuing  at  night  from  a  defended  port,  and 
acting  in  familiar  waters.  One  great  advantage  the 
torpedo  attack  must  always  have.  More  important  than 
all  appliances  in  war  is  the  force  of  individual  initiative 
and  courage.  The  captain  of  a  battleship  may  be  both 
courageous  and  enterprising,  but.  he  is  only  one  man, 
while  in  a  torpedo  boat  flotilla  his  qualities  are  shared 
by  possibly  a  score  of  men  acting  independently,  and 
each  of  them  bent  upon  obtaining  success  and  the  dis¬ 
tinction  which  follows  success.  Again,  it  has  o.ten 
been  pointed  out,  and  nothing  is  more  certainly  true, 
that  the  real  value  of  the  torpedo  boat  will  not  be  appre¬ 
ciated  in  the  first  week  of  a  campaign  ;  but  that  there  will 
come  a  time  when  the  tension  of  watching  will  become  too 
.rreat,  when  a  sense  either  of  security  or  weariness,  will 
have  dulled  the  vigilance  of  the  blockaders..  Then  will  e 
the  chance  of  the  torpedo-boat.  Resting  in  peace  and 
security  by  day  and  night  the  crews  will  choose  their  own 
opportunities,  and  each  sortie  will  constitute  one  of  those 
special  efforts  to  which  men  brace  their  faculties  by  an 
effort  of  will.  It  will  be  said  that  an  elaborate  system  of 
lookout,  pickets,  outposts,  guard-boats  and  cruisers, 
of  carefully  planned  signals  by  day  and  by  nigh  , 
provide  sufficient  warning  against  any  assault.  I  hose 
who  have  been  engaged  in  blockading  operations  and 
who,  looking  out  from  the  chart-house  into  the  driving 
mist  and  rain  at  one  o’clock  on  a  dark  nighE  hav 
suddenly  seen  the  signal  rockets.spnng  into  the  air,  wil. 
realize  how  little  the  best  precautions  can  avail  to  prev  _n 
a  night  attack  becoming  a  mel6e  in  which  order  and 
operation  are  alike  impossible.  On  these  and  a  hundred 
other  points  connected  with  the  actual  operations  of 
blockade  Captain  Mahan  is  silent,  and  something  more 
than  a  generalization  from  past  experience  will  be  neces 
sary  to  refute  the  strong  body  of  opinion  among  naval 

officers  which  regardsblockade  asanimpossibleoperaffon 

On  one  point,  however,  Captain  Mahan  .  mo 
happy;  he  reminds  us  that  the  strategical  object  of 
blockade  in  the  past  was,  as  a  rule,  not  t(?  keeP 
hostile  squadron  in  harbour,  but  to  ensure  its  being 
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brought  to  action  as  soon  as  it  quitted  its  refuge.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  from  this  point  of  view,  blockading  operations, 
even  under  modern  conditions,  may  often  be  possible, 
for  the  blockading  squadron  may  maintain  its  position 
at  a  very  long  distance  from  the  blockaded  port  and  yet, 
by  ifieans  of  its  cruisers,  obtain  almost  instant  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  departure  of  the  enemy  and  the  direction 
steered  by  him.  As  Captain  Mahan  most  justly  points 
out,  the  conditions  of  a  stern  chase  must  be  in  favour  of 
the  pursuer,  for  the  failure  in  speed  of  a  single  ship  in 
the  escaping  squadron  may  compel  the  stoppage  of  all 
her  consorts  to  defend  her,  and  thus  bring  on  the  action 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  pursuers  to  secure. 

There  is  one  set  of  conditions  in  which  no  doubt 
blockade  may  be  made  almost  absolutely  effective,  and 
that  is  when  the  blockading  force  is  in  undisputed 
possession  of  some  harbour  on  the  mainland,  or  of  an 
island  close  to  the  blockaded  port.  One  protected  fleet 
is  as  good  as  another.  Whether  much  importance  is 
to  be  attached  to  the  view  put  forward  by  Captain 
Mahan,  to  the  effect  that  the  outside  ships  will  gain  an 
advantage  from  their  greater  familiarity  with  the  sea, 
resulting  from  their  constant  watch,  seems  somewhat 
doubtful.  No  doubt  the  argument  fully  applied  in  the 
case  of  Nelson’s  blockade  of  the  Toulon  fleet  ;  but  at 
the  present  time  the  blockaders  will  not  be  learning 
seamanship,  for  on  an  ironclad  there  is  little  seamanship 
in  the  old  sense  to  be  learnt.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
will  be  undergoing  a  moral  strain  which  cannot  fail  to 
have  its  effect.  Moreover,  it  seems  hardly  conceivable 
that  any  modern  blockade  can  last  sufficiently  long  to 
turn  the  inshore  crew  into  landsmen  from  mere  lack  of 
sea  experience. 

Such  are  some  of  the  ideas  which  are  suggested  to  a 
deeply  interested  student  by  Captain  Mahan’s  valuable 
paper.  The  general  impression  left  upon  the  mind  is 
somewhat  vague,  perhaps  circumstances  do  not  permit 
of  any  other  impression  being  conveyed  consistently  with 
a  proper  appreciation  of  facts  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
only  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  the  facts  as  we  know  them, 
is  that  no  answer  can  be  given  to  the  question  pro¬ 
pounded.  But  this  conclusion  would  be  more  easily 
accepted  if  Captain  Mahan  had  found  time  to  devote  a 
little  more  space  to  summarizing  the  results  of  experience 
which  has  been  already  gained.  It  is  quite  possible,  of 
course,  to  extend  the  signification  of  the  term  blockade 
to  any  conceivable  operation  of  modern  warfare,  and  to 
say  that  as  long  as  ships  are  watched  they  are  blockaded, 
and  that  they  must  be  watched.  But  there  are  many  who 
would  like  to  see  the  line  drawn  a  little  more  sharply  if 
possible.  Blockade  may  take  the  form  of  observation 
from  a  neighbouring  port,  or  of  observation  from  a 
distant  port ;  it  may  even,  under  a  sufficiently  wide 
definition,  take  the  form  of  convoy,  which,  though  it  does 
not  involve  direct  observation  of  the  enemy,  secures  his 
being  detected  whenever  he  attacks  ;  but  it  is  just  upon 
points  of  this  kind  that  some  guidance  would  be  welcome. 
The  Royal  United  Service  Institution  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  well  advised  in  asking  for  and  singularly 
fortunate  in  obtaining  Captain  Mahan’s  paper.  It 
would  complete  its  good  work  if  it  would  invite  a  dis¬ 
cussion  upon  the  paper,  and  thus  enable  officers  who 
have  actually  taken  part  in  blockading  operations  to 
supplement,  by  their  experience,  what  seems  to  be  the 
only  part  of  the  paper  which  requires  further  elucidation. 

H.  O.  Arnold-Forster. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD’S  LETTERS.* 

rT~'HESE  letters  are  a  gift  of  sunshine  to  the  world, 
J-  not,  like  certain  posthumous  publications,  a  chill 
drizzle  of  rain,  not,  like  others,  a  tempest  with  danger¬ 
ous  flashes  of  lightning.  Of  all  eminent  men  lately  lost, 
Matthew  Arnold  perhaps  best  deserves  to  be  loved. 
In  his  published  writings  there  were  at  times  a  not  un¬ 
becoming  hauteur ,  a  happy  malice  of  the  pen,  and  even 
something  which,  while  really  dexterity  in  saying  things 
difficult  to  utter,  might  be  mistaken  for  affectation.  In 
these  letters  a  more  intimate  side  of  his  character  is 
revealed  to  the  public  ;  they  are  absolutely  simple  and 
real  ;  wholly  free  from  strain  ;  rich  in  the  temper  of 
enjoyment ;  unfailing  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  affection  ; 

•  ••  Letters  of  Matthew  Arnold,  1848-1888."  Collected  and  arranged  by 
George  W.  E.  Russell.  London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 


and  behind  their  kindness  and  their  brightness  we  can 
discern  strength,  and  even  something  of  unostentatious 
heroism — loyalty  to  duty,  loyalty  to  truth,  loyalty  to  an 
ideal  of  life. 

It  was  Matthew  Arnold’s  express  wish,  says  the 
editor,  that  he  might  not  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
Biography.  The  facts  of  his  life  are  in  truth  of  less 
importance  than  the  spirit  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  these 
letters  adequately  exhibit  that  spirit.  They  are  almost 
wholly  chosen  from  his  domestic  correspondence,  and 
doubtless  many  other  letters  must  exist  which  are  of 
public  interest,  and  which  would  deserve  publication. 
But  with  his  verse  and  prose  before  us,  and  these 
records  of  his  private  life,  we  feel  that  we  are  privileged 
to  know  the  man,  and  that  no  future  addition  to  his 
correspondence  can  alter  our  impression  of  a  beautiful 
human  character.  “  A  more  genuinely  amiable  man,” 
writes  Mr.  Russell,  “never  lived.  Nature  had  given  him 
a  sunny  temper,  quick  sympathies,  and  inexhaustible 
fun.  But  something  more  than  nature  must  have  gone 
to  make  his  constant  unselfishness,  his  manly  endur¬ 
ance  of  adverse  fate,  his  buoyancy  in  breasting  diffi¬ 
culties,  his  unremitting  solicitude  for  the  welfare  and 
enjoyment  of  those  who  stood  nearest  to  his  heart. 
Self-denial  was  the  law  of  his  life,  yet  the  word  never 
crossed  his  lips.”  Mr.  Russell’s  words  are  verified  by 
these  records  of  forty  years. 

Buoyant  his  temper  was  ;  but  he  had  his  moods  of 
melancholy,  which  the  poems  betray.  The  melancholy 
belonged  chiefly  perhaps  to  the  years  of  youth,  and  it 
was  met  and  conquered.  Apart  from  the  calamities 
brought  by  death — and  these  were  great — probably  the 
deepest  sorrow  of  his  life  lay  in  the  fact  that  circum¬ 
stances  checked  his  full  development  as  a  poet  ;  but  he 
bravely  accepted  the  necessity  of  transforming  himself 
into  a  critic  of  society,  of  politics,  of  literature,  and  the 
poet  within  him  contributed  a  great  gift  to  the  writer  of 
prose.  If  he  never  thoroughly  mastered  any  subject — 
for  he  wrote  on  Celtic  literature  while  imperfectly  in¬ 
formed,  and  he  became  a  Biblical  critic,  without  the 
needful  scholarship — he  certainly  stirred  ideas  more  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries.  Words  which  he  accepted 
from  Heine  as  descriptive  of  the  work  of  the  German 
poet  are  eminently  applicable  to  Matthew  Arnold  him¬ 
self;  he  was  a  most  effective  “soldier  in  the  war  of 
liberation  of  humanity.”  But  Heine’s  task  was  in  large 
measure  destructive  ;  Matthew  Arnold  had  no  delight 
in  negation,  and,  if  he  endeavoured  to  pull  some  old 
things  down,  he  did  so  with  a  view  to  building  up  struc¬ 
tures  which  he  conceived  to  be  better  based,  and  more 
substantial.  That  they  were  not  always  so  in  fact  does 
not  alter  the  spirit  in  which  he  worked.  “  I  mean  to 
devote  myself  wholly,”  he  wrote  in  1862,  “  to  what  is 
positive  and  happy,  not  negative  and  contentious,  in 
literature.”  And  again  of  political  criticism  (January 
1864):  “  The  treatment  of  politics  with  one’s  thought, 
or  wfith  one’s  imagination,  or  with  one’s  soul,  in  place 
of  the  common  treatment  of  them  with  one’s  Philistin¬ 
ism  and  with  one’s  passions,  is  the  only  thing  which  can 
reconcile,  it  seems  to  me,  any  serious  person  to  politics, 
with  their  inevitable  wear,  waste,  and  sore  trial  to  all 
that  is  best  in  one.” 

The  qualities  which  he  valued  most  highly  in  his 
poetical  work  were  its  sincerity  to  his  own  nature,  in  the 
first  place,  and  secondly,  its  truth  as  expressing  the 
spirit  of  his  time.  That  the  time  was  not  entirely 
favourable  for  a  poet  he  constantly  felt.  Perfection  of 
form  he  desired,  but  form  could  not  satisfy  him  without 
“perfection  in  the  region  of  thought  and  feeling,  ’  and 
to  combine  the  two  demanded  “  not  merely  an  effort  and 
a  labour,  but  an  actual  tearing  of  oneself  to  pieces, 
which  one  does  not  readily  consent  to  (although  one  is 
sometimes  forced  to  it)  unless  one  can  devote  one’s 
whole  life  to  poetry.  .  .  .  It  is  only  in  the  best  poetical 
epochs  (such  as  the  Elizabethan)  that  you  can  descend 
into  yourself  and  produce  the  best  of  your  thought  and 
feeling  naturally,  and  without  overwhelming  and  in 
some  degree  morbid  effort.”  Accordingly,  he  confesses 
that  pleasure  did  not  often  accompany  his  toil  of  com¬ 
position  in  verse.  Yet  he  valued  his  work  as  a  poet 
because  it  represented,  on  the  whole,  the  main  movement 
of  mind  during  the  mid  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  : 
“It  might  fairly  be  urged  that  I  have  less  poetical 
sentiment  than  Tennyson,  and  less  intellectual  vigour 
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and  abundance  than  Browning  ;  yet  perhaps  because  I 
have  more  of  a  fusion  of  the  two  than  either  of  them, 
and  have  more  regularly  applied  that  fusion  to  the  main 
line  of  modern  development,  I  am  likely  enough  to  have 
my  turn,  as  they  have  theirs.” 

As  a  prose  writer  he  aimed  not  merely  at  expressing 
the  idea,  but  also  at  adapting  himself  to  his  subject  and 
to  his  public.  The  English  people,  he  believed,  had 
earnestness  in  full  measure;  what  they  needed  was 
intelligence,  and  hence  he  turned  to  France  as  supplying 
in  some  measure  that  need.  It  is  remarkable  to  find  at 
what  an  early  date  his  conception  of  the  defects  of 
English  society  was  formed.  He  writes  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  wrote  forty 
years  later  ;  he  was  even  then  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
“  the  deep  ignorance  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,” 
and  their  “feebleness  of  vision.”  And  again  in  1865  : 
“  The  mass  of  the  English  public,  with  the  want  of  ideas 
of  its  aristocratic  class,  the  provincial  narrowness  and 
vulgarity  of  its  middle  class,  and  the  nonage  of  its 
lower,  is  exactly  at  Lord  Palmerston’s  level.”  He  set 
himself  gallantly  to  provoke  his  countrymen  to  think 
and  feel  ;  “  I  long  ago  made  up  my  mind  that  if  one  had 
to  enounce  views  not  current  and  popular,  it  was  indis¬ 
pensable  to  enounce  them  in  at  once  the  clearest  and  the 
most  unflinching  style  possible.”  But  he  desired  to 
persuade  as  well  as  to  provoke,  and  it  is  this  endeavour 
at  once  towards  provocation  and  persuasion  which  gave 
its  special  characteristic  to  his  style  :  “  Everything  turns 
upon  one’s  exercising  the  power  of  persuasion,  of  charm; 
without  this  all  fury,  energy,  reasoning  power,  acquire¬ 
ment,  are  thrown  away  and  only  render  their  owner  more 
miserable.”  And  later  :  “ My  sinuous,  easy,  unpolemical 
mode  of  proceeding  has  been  adopted  by  me,  first,  because 
I  really  think  it  the  best  way  of  proceeding  if  one  wants 
to  get  at,  and  keep  with,  truth  ;  secondly,  because  I  am 
convinced  only  by  a  literary  form  of  this  kind  being 
given  to  them  can  ideas  such  as  mine  ever  gain  any 
access  in  a  country  such  as  ours.”  It  was  partly  because 
he  aimed  at  influencing  his  contemporaries  that  Arnold 
was  so  keenly  interested  in  the  criticism  which  his 
writings  received  ;  but  apart  from  this,  he  had  a  frank 
enjoyment  in  being  liked.  Cynical  contempt  for  the 
praise  of  one’s  fellows  is  not  a  token  of  true  mag¬ 
nanimity  ;  it  may  be  no  better  than  a  ferocious  egotism. 
And  yet  one  may  wonder  a  little  at  Matthew  Arnold’s 
degree  of  sensitiveness  to  praise  of  little  worth.  Un¬ 
favourable  criticism  pained  him  for  an  hour  or  a  day  ; 
•but  his  nature  was  resilient ;  he  rose  against  the  blow, 
and  as  soon  as  the  free  activity  of  his  mind  was  re¬ 
established,  the  pain  was  forgotten. 

He  was  not  conscious  of  a  deep  debt  to  living  writers. 
His  father’s  beneficent  influence  he  unfailingly  acknow¬ 
ledged,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  unfair  to  say — judgingfrom 
these  letters — that  to  obtain  Matthew  Arnold’s  unquali¬ 
fied  admiration  the  recipient  must  needs  be  an  Arnold. 
Clough,  he  admits,  in  some  degree  helped  to  form  his 
mind  ;  from  Sainte-Beuve  he  learnt  not  a  little  ;  but  he 
saw  with  too  much  of  sad  or  amused  lucidity  the  defects 
of  his  eminent  contemporaries  to  be  able  to  squander  on 
any  an  unmingled  enthusiasm.  Tennyson  is  “  not  a 
great  and  powerful  spirit  in  any  line”;  with  all  his 
“  temperament  and  artistic  skill”  he  is  “deficient  in 
intellectual  power.”  Mrs.  Browning  is  “hopelessly 
confirmed  in  her  aberration  from  health,  nature,  beauty, 
and  truth.”  Thackeray  is  “  not,  to  my  thinking,  a 
great  writer.”  The  mind  of  Charlotte  Bronte  “  contains 
nothing  but  hunger,  rebellion,  and  rage.”  Froude  has 
“  very  sinister  ways  of  looking  at  history.”  Freeman  is 
“an  ardent,  learned,  and  honest  man,  but  he  is  a 
ferocious  pedant.”  Stubbs  “is  not  ferocious,  but  not 
without  his  dash  of  pedantry.”  Mr.  Hutton  of  the 
“  Spectator  ”  has  “  the  fault  of  seeing  so  very  far  into  a 
milestone.”  Bishop  Wilberforce  has  a  “  truly  emotional 
spirit,”  but  “no  real  power  of  mind.”  Ruskin  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  like,  and  yet  improved  by  evening  dress, 
plain  black  and  white,  “  and  by  his  fancy  being  for¬ 
bidden  to  range  through  the  world  of  coloured  cravats  ” 
he  grows  slightly  attractive.  Carlyle  “  1  never  much 
liked.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  ‘  carrying  coals  to  New¬ 
castle,’  as  our  proverb  says  ;  preaching  earnestness  to 
a  nation  which  had  plenty  of  it  by  nature.”  Henry 
Taylor  is  “  not  very  interesting  ;  he  talks  too  slow  and 
is  a  little  pompous.”  Victor  Hugo  is  not  to  be 


taken  “  so  prodigiously  an  serieux ,”  as  Renan  seems  to 
take  him.  Swinburne  is  “a  sort  of  pseudo-Shelley” 
with  a  “  fatal  habit  of  using  a  hundred  words  where  one 
would  suffice.”  Seeley  is  lacking  in  lucidity.  Disraeli’s 
speeches  are  “  heavy  pompous  pounding,”  and  Glad¬ 
stone’s  are  “  emotional  verbiage.”  Lord  Salisbury  is 
“  a  dangerous  man,  chiefly  from  want  of  any  fine  sense 
and  experience  of  literature  and  its  beneficent  functions.” 
Had  any  of  these  eminent  persons  been  a  cat,  a  dog,  a 
pony,  a  pig,  Matthew  Arnold  would  have  adored  them, 
for  he  lavishes  unstinted  devotion  on  members  of  each 
species  ;  to  be  a  poet,  a  historian,  a  critic,  or  a  states¬ 
man  was  to  run  the  risk  of  forfeiting  his  complete 
esteem.  Yet,  it  should  be  remembered  that  his  criticism 
was  without  real  bitterness  ;  it  was  the  flick  of  a  whip 
carried  by  his  intelligence,  not  an  outbreak  of  cynicism 
or  misanthropy.  I  speak  as  one  who  was  a  victim.  I 
had  not  to  wait  until  now  to  ascertain  that  Professor 
Dowden  in  his  “  Life  of  Shelley”  was  “too  much  for 
my  patience.”  It  would  have  been  a  pleasure  to  me  if 
Matthew  Arnold  had  liked  anything  that  I  had  written. 
But  one  does  not  need  a  bribe  to  feel  honour  and  affec¬ 
tion  for  one  to  whom  we  all  owe  so  much  ;  and  some¬ 
times  it  is  good  to  have  a  loyal  regard  which  is  not 
returned.  My  feeling  towards  the  writer  of  these  letters 
is  expressed  in  Goethe’s  words  :  “I  love  you  ;  what  is 
that  to  you  ?  ”  Edward  Dowden. 

A  COSMIC  OUTLOOK. 

1. 

BACKWARD  ! — beyond  this  momentary  woe  ! — 
Thine  was  the  world’s  dim  dawn,  the  prime  emprize ; 
Eternal  aeons  gaze  thro’  these  sad  eyes, 

And  all  the  empyreal  sphere  hath  shaped  thee  so. 

Nay  !  all  is  living,  all  is  plain  to  know  ! 

This  rock  has  drunk  the  ray  from  ancient  skies  ; 
Strike  !  and  the  sheen  of  that  remote  sunrise 
Gleams  in  the  marble’s  unforgetful  glow. 

Thus  hath  the  cosmic  light  endured  the  same 
Ere  first  that  ray  from  Sun  to  Sirius  flew  ; 

Ay,  and  in  heaven  I  heard  the  mystic  Name 
Sound,  and  a  breathing  of  the  Spirit  blew  ; 

Lit  the  long  Past,  bade  shine  the  slumbering  flame 
And  all  the  Cosmorama  blaze  anew. 

11. 

Onward  !  thro’  baffled  hope,  thro’  bootless  prayer, 

With  strength  that  sinks,  with  high  task  half  begun, 
Things  great  desired,  things  lamentable  done, 
Vows  writ  in  water,  blows  that  beat  the  air. 

On  !  I  have  guessed  the  end  ;  the  end  is  fair. 

Not  with  these  weak  limbs  is  thy  last  race  run  ; 

Not  all  thy  vision  sets  with  this  low  sun  ; 

Not  all  thy  spirit  swoons  in  this  despair. 

Look  how  thine  own  soul,  throned  where  all  is  well, 
Smiles  to  regard  thy  days  disconsolate  ; 

Yea  ;  since  herself  she  wove  the  worldly  spell, 
Doomed  thee  for  lofty  gain  to  low  estate  ; — 

Sown  with  thy  fall  a  seed  of  glory  fell  ; 

Thy  heaven  is  in  thee,  and  thy  will  thy  fate. 

hi. 

Inward  !  ay,  deeper  far  than  love  or  scorn, 

Deeper  than  bloom  of  virtue,  stain  of  sin, 

Rend  thou  the  veil  and  pass  alone  within, 

Stand  naked  there  and  feel  thyself  forlorn  ! 

Nay!  in  what  world,  then,  Spirit,  wast  thou  born? 

Or  to  what  World-Soul  art  thou  entered  in  ? 

Feel  the  Self  fade,  feel  the  great  life  begin, 

With  Love  re-rising  in  the  cosmic  morn. 

The  inward  ardour  yearns  to  the  inmost  goal ; 

The  endless  goal  is  one  with  the  endless  way  ; 

From  every  gulf  the  tides  of  Being  roll, 

From  every  zenith  burns  the  indwelling  day  ; 

And  life  in  Life  has  drowned  thee  and  soul  in  Soul ; 
And  these  are  God,  and  thou  thyself  art  they. 

F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

PURCELL  AT  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

OR  some  accidental  deed  of  righteousness  I  was 
placed  out  of  hearing  of  Dean  Bradley’s  address  at 
the  Purcell  Commemoration  in  Westminster  Abbey  on 
21  November.  For  my  many  sins,  I  fear,  I  seem  to  have 
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met  a  report  of  it  in  every  newspaper  I  have  taken  up 
since.  If  the  sound  of  Dean  Bradley’s  preaching  is  gone 
out  into  as  many  lands  as  this  fact  implies,  the  heathen 
must  indeed  be  busy  gathering  quaint  views  on  our 
mighty  Purcell  and  his  art.  Said  Dean  Bradley  (in 
effect)  :  Purcell  lived  according  to  Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant’s 
standard  of  morality  in  an  age  which  knew  not  Mrs. 
Ormiston  Chant  ;  and  may  we  not  say  that  his  music 
was  the  expression  of  this  lofty  elevation  of  life?  Now 
the  truth  happens  to  be,  so  far  as  the  truth  can  be  known 
at  all,  that  Purcell  shared  the  common  life  of  the  time  ; 
and  his  music  is  altogether  an  expression  of  that  life. 
It  is  the  outcome  of  Purcell’s  sympathy  with  his  fellows, 
not  of  any  aloofness,  any  remoteness,  which  never  yet 
helped  to  bring  forth  a  great  piece  of  art.  Surely  a 
musician  could  wish  for  no  better  age  to  dwell  in  than 
that  of  Charles  II.  !  It  is  true  that  Charles  was  rather 
averse  to  paying  his  musicians  ;  it  is  true  that  the  age 
was  loose-living  and  ribald  ;  it  is  true  that  much  of  its 
literature  and  drama  is  not  precisely  the  thing  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  babes  and  curates.  But  musicians  are 
no  better  off  to-day  ;  to-day  we  are  vicious  and  ribald, 
only  we  indulge  in  private  instead  of  honestly,  and 
so  add  the  crowning  vice  of  hypocrisy  to  the  vices 
of  Charles’s  time  ;  while  as  for  the  literature  and 
drama,  that  is  a  matter  to  be  seriously  discussed 
when  reverend  deans  cease  to  grin  gleefully  over 
the  more  indecent  comic  literature  and  drama  of  the 
Greeks,  a  drama  and  literature  of  which  no  literal 
translation  can  be  published,  which  is  yet  tolerated,  nay, 
admired  and  enjoyed,  by  highly  moral  persons  because 
it  has  the  sanction  of  classical  antiquity.  The  Restora¬ 
tion  era,  with  its  riotous  joy  in  life,  its  incessant  seeking 
after  colour  and  light  and  beauty,  its  pagan  carelessness 
about  the  now  and  about  the  hereafter,  provided  exactly 
the  environment  that  a  Purcell  needed  to  grow  to  his 
full  strength  and  stature.  Born  into  any  other  time,  he 
would  certainly  have  been  warped  and  stunted,  crossed 
and  checked,  and  would  have  died,  as  so  many  possible 
great  artists  undoubtedly  have  died,  with  his  destiny 
unfulfilled  ;  for  his  nature,  too,  irresistibly  impelled  him 
to  seek  with  pagan  carelessness  after  the  light  and 
colour  and  joy  of  life.  No  one  bold  enough  to  face  the 
truth  of  what  the  Church  of  England  was  at  that  time 
will  be  at  all  surprised  to  find  that  his  pagan  nature 
found  almost  its  fullest  utterance  in  the  music  he  wrote 
for  the  Church’s  services.  Search  through  all  his  church 
compositions  and  you  will  find  joy  and  light  and  colour, 
and  profound  human  sadness,  but  not  a  hint  of  the 
calm,  rapt,  self-sufficing  religious  ecstasy  which  Byrde 
and  Palestrina,  Sweelinck  and  even  Josquin,  knew. 
Purcell  is  ecstatic  at  times,  but  his  is  the  bursting 
ecstasy  of  boundless  human  gladness  ;  it  is  a  dizzy, 
almost  a  delirious,  rapture  of  excitement ;  far  from  being 
self-sufficing,  it  clamours  for  expression  ;  and  Purcell 
rides  the  storm  of  it,  masters  it,  and  (when  he  is  at  his 
best)  with  superb,  irreproachable  art  finds  expression 
for  it,  expression  which  combines  astonishing  truth  with 
a  measure  of  beauty  that  entitles  him  to  stand  by  the 
side  of  Mozart.  Yet  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  Purcell 
ever  set  out  deliberately  to  express  a  mood.  He  seems 
always  in  search  of  beauty,  and  the  mood  seems  to 
come  upon  him  as  he  weaves  his  decorative  designs  ; 
and  then,  incidentally,  he  works  it  into  the  ear- 
enchanting  pattern. 

It  was  a  magnificent  era  :  an  era  full  of  faults,  as  all 
great  eras  are,  but  one  in  vhich  life  was  still  free  and 
fresh  and  breezy,  full  of  wonder  and  of  untasted  delights ; 
and  its  finest  impulses,  its  most  vigorous  life,  its  vital 
thoughts  and  emotions,  and  above  all,  its  eternally  fresh 
colour,  are  preserved  for  us  in  Purcell’s  music,  and  at 
least  as  fully  in  the  sacred  as  in  the  secular  music  (though 
for  that  matter,  all  his  music  is  secular,  pagan).  If  I 
were  asked  to  name  the  single  work  which  had  most  of 
the  best  of  the  age  in  it,  I  should  leave  the  writers  of 
verse  and  the  writers  of  prose,  the  painters  and  even  the 
diarists,  and  mention  Purcell’s  Te  Deum  in  D  ;  just  as 
if  I  were  asked  to  name  the  single  work  which  contains 
most  of  the  worst  of  the  age,  I  should  without  hesitation 
fix  upon  one  (almost  any  one)  of  Shadwell’s  or  Mrs.  Behn’s 
plays.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  literary  men  who  have  had  the 
making  of  Restoration  history  should  have  gone  so  much 
to  Shadwell  and  Mrs.  Behn  and  so  little  to  Purcell. 
Written  after  the  Restoration,  when  the  springtide  of 
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joy  was  fast  ebbing,  in  feeling  and  in  form  it  is  as  youth¬ 
ful  as  anything  made  by  Purcell  in  his  first  days  of 
mastery  to  please  his  master  Charles  II.  For  Purcell’ 
did  not  stand  aloof  from  his  age  and  create  for  him¬ 
self  and  a  few  friends,  as  Mozart  is  reported  to  have 
said  of  “  Don  Giovanni  ”  in  a  moment  of  dejection.  He 
wrote  to  please  his  age  and  his  master  ;  and  if  he  had 
not  taken  advantage  of  such  opportunities  of  writing  as 
master  and  age  gave  him  because  he  pleased  them,  he 
would  have  created  no  great  music.  With  a  few  excep¬ 
tions  all  the  great  art  has  been  created  in  this  way  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  exceptions  the  artists  have  known  that 
their  work  would  “  please  some  day.  ”  No  one  makes^ 
speeches  in  an  empty  room,  excepting  in  a  madhouse. 
The  makers  of  the  Homeric  ballads  sang  to  please  the 
people  ;  Sophocles  and  ^Fischylus  contended  for  the 
prize  ;  Shakespeare  was  a  combination  of  Mr.  Pinero 
and  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome  ;  Handel  filled  the  place  of 
Sir  Augustus  Harris  ;  Haydn,  and  Beethoven  for  the 
most  part,  yea,  and  Mozart  himself,  wrote  to  please  the 
public  or  the  patron  ;  even  Wagner  commenced  “Tristan” 
with  the  intention  of  doing  “  something  popular,”  and 
finished  the  “  Ring  ”  when  he  knew  a  crowd  would  come 
to  Bayreuth  to  hear  it.  And  the  men  who  produce 
genuine  artistic  work  in  our  own  day  are  those  who,  like 
Mr.  William  Morris,  will  stoop  to  make  lovely  a  suburban 
back-parlour  or  a  drawing-room  in  the  wilds  of 
Kensington.  Mr.  German  will  likely  enough  do  fine 
music  some  day,  simply  because  he  goes  on  steadily- 
writing  for  the  theatre  in  the  forms  the  theatre  wants, 
while  the  Mackenzies  and  Parrys  complain  of  the 
lack  of  demand  for  dull  oratorios  and  symphonic  pieces 
which  are  mere  imitations  of  Beethoven  or  Brahms,  and 
do  not  write  for  the  theatre  unless  they  can  mount  their 
high  hobby-horses  and  turn  out  symphony  and  oratorio 
music.  If  they  would  consider  the  case  of  Purcell  they 
might  learn  how  very  splendid  art  may  be  produced  under 
untoward  conditions.  Purcell  wrote  for  King  Charles, 
and  his  Most  High  Majesty  did  not  like  composers  who 
mounted  the  high  hobby-horse.  He  lived  up  to  His 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  by  going  to  church,  but  He 
wished  to  be  amused,  not  bored,  there.  The  movements 
of  the  anthem  must  be  short  lest  He  lost  the  thread  ;  they 
must  be  bright  and  rhythmical  that  He  might  beat  time 
with  His  own  Royal  right  hand  ;  there  must  be  plenty  of 
ritornellos  because  He  liked  instrumental  music  rather 
better  than  choral.  Imagine  a  modern  composer  face 
to  face  with  the  task  of  pleasing  so  fastidious  a  Royal 
Person  !  It  came  easier,  of  course,  to  Purcell  than  it 
would  to  Parry,  for  Purcell  had  genius.  Moreover, 
probably  Purcell,  like  his  Master,  had  the  dancing  eye, 
the  restless  vivacity — in  short,  the  scatterbrainedness — 
of  the  age,  and  liked  short  and  lively  movements  ;  ar.d 
even  if  he  had  not,  no  one  who  knows  how  his  pre¬ 
decessors  could  drift  on  eternally  without  coming  to  the 
point,  will  disagree  with  me  that  the  Royal  influence  in 
the  direction  of  terseness  and  brevity'  was  not  at  all  a 
bad  one.  Of  course  the  Verse  anthem,  with  its  several 
short  movements,  each  torn  into  a  number  of  scraps, 
was  not  one  that  a  smaller  man  than  Purcell  could  do 
much  with  ;  but  even  in  that  form,  by  regarding  it  as 
a  painter  might  a  panelled  wall  which  he  must  decorate, 
and  by  consistent  treatment  of  the  separate  panels,  so 
to  speak,  he  achieved  wondrous  results.  Though  King 
Charles  had  gone  to  his  rest  and  asked  no  more  for  short, 
lively  movements  that  he  could  beat  time  to,  Purcell 
treated  theTe  Deum  in  D  inVcrse  fashion  ;  and  this  seems 
to  show  that  Purcell  liked  the  Verscform,  and  having  mas¬ 
tered  it,  felt  he  could  do  greater  things  in  it  than  in  the 
morecontinuousandconnectedFull  Anthemform.  Itis  im¬ 
possible  to  imagine  how  the  Te  Deum  could  be  greater. 
The  opening  has  a  wonderful  majestic  grace  ;  the  fugat 
passage  at  “  the  Father  everlasting”  is  strong  as  any¬ 
thing  Ilandel  wrote  and  has  a  loveliness  and  an  open- 
air  charm  in  its  strength  which  cannot  be  found  in 
Ilandel  ;  and  for  expressions  of  the  Purcellian  rapture 
of  which  I  have  spoken  one  need  only  turn  to  the 
Sanctus,  or  “  Thou  art  the  King  of  Glory,  or  “  O  Ford, 
in  Thee  have  I  trusted.”  For  sheer  loveliness  nothing 
surpasses  the  air  “  Vouchsafe,  O  Lord,”  with  its  Bach 
like  opening,  and  its  peculiarly  Purcellian  sweetness  in 
the  last  ten  bars.  “When  Thou  took’st  upon  Thee  to- 
deliver  man  ”  has  an  unexpected  lyric  quality  :  unex¬ 
pected  because,  as  a  rule,  Purcell  is  too  fully  engaged 
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in  writing  picturesque  phrases  to  think  muchof  the  human 
voice.  He  word-paints  throughout  :  it  is  his  method, 
and  he  knows  no  other.  Some  of  his  finest  phrases 
will  be  sacrificed  if  musicians  avail  themselves  of  the 
kind  permission  to  make  cuts  specially  given  by  Dr. 
Bridge  to  provincial  choirmasters  and  others  who  are  not 
aware  of  the  very  slight  extent  of  his  Purcell  knowledge. 
An  eminent  bank-clerk  lately  described  some  passages 
similar  to  those  cut  by  Dr.  Bridge  as  “excrescences”; 
but  I  cannot  resist  a  feeling  that  Purcell  knew  better 
what  was  beautiful  and  what  he  wanted  than  they 
know  either  in  Westminster  Abbey  or  the  Bank  of 
England.  Many  of  the  anthems  are  quite  as  noble 
as  the  Te  Deum,  but  the  high  level  of  feeling  is 
not  so  constantly  sustained,  and  the  Te  Deum  must 
rank  as  Purcell’s  sacred  masterwork.  Nevertheless, 
the  anthems  are  notable  utterances  of  seventeenth- 
century  feelings  which  could  not  properly  enter  into 
the  Te  Deum.  Who,  that  has  once  heard  it,  could 
ever  forget  “  Forget  not  all  His  benefits,”  with  its 
deeply  touching  and  tender  echo,  “  all  His  benefits,”  or 
the  pathetic  “  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  own  children,” 
with  the  stress  laid  upon  “own,”  or  again  the  tremulous 
phrase  “He  knows  whereof  we  are  made”  (all  from 
“Praise  the  Lord”)?  Equally  moving  are  scores  of 
other  examples,  such  as  “  Remember,  Lord,”  and 
“Thou  knowest,  Lord,  the  secrets  of  our  hearts.” 
What  a  contrast  between  the  tragic,  tearful,  almost 
hysterical  prayers  of  Mozart’s  “  Requiem,”  and  the 
childlike  confidence  of  Purcell’s  prayers.  Mozart, 
terrified  at  the  horrors  of  his  own  creating,  fainted  in  the 
middle  of  the  “  Lacrymosa.”  Purcell  cheerily  writes  at 
the  end  of  one  of  his  anthems,  “God  bless  Mr.  Henry 
Purcell.”  “Mr.”  Henry  Purcell — who  could  resist  the 
babyish  simplicity  of  it  ? 

About  the  Westminster  Abbey  Commemoration  not 
much  need  be  said.  The  singing  of  the  Te  Deum  and 
some  of  the  finest  anthems  was  always  impressive.  There 
had  been  little  or  no  meddling  with  Purcell’s  instrumen¬ 
tation,  for  though  the  drums  were  somewhat  offensive 
at  times,  the  way  of  using  them  is  a  matter  of  opinion, 
and  Dr.  Bridge  had  evidently  tried  to  reproduce  the 
Purcell  manner  as  far  as  could  be  done  by  guessing. 
The  lost  string  parts  were  satisfactorily  re-written  by 
Mr.  J.  E.  Borland.  The  organ  playing  was  least  pleasing. 
It  was  too  thick,  too  loud,  and  too  modern  ;  so  that  at 
times  one  wondered  whether  other  instruments  had 
been  added  to  blur  Purcell’s  score.  But  we  heard  Pur¬ 
cell’s  music  amidst  the  surroundings  he  wrote  it  for,  and 
on  the  whole  the  performance  was  worthy  of  the  music. 
And  this  was  right.  Purcell  had  been  all  but  forgotten 
for  two  centuries,  and  on  the  two  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  death  we  seemed  to  have  come,  not  to 
make  his  acquaintance,  but  to  hear  his  Requiem  and  take 
our  farewell  of  him.  J.  F.  R. 


“  Mrs.  Ponderbury’s  Past.”  A  farcical  comedy  in  three 
acts,  adapted  by  F.  C.  Burnand  from  “  Madame 
Mongodin.”  By  Ernest  Blum  and  Raoul  Toche. 
“  A  Dangerous  Ruffian.”  Comedy'  in  one  act.  By 
W.  D.  Howells.  Avenue  Theatre. 

NO  truly  magnanimous  soul  ever  indulges  in  the 
mean  triumph  of  “  I  told  you  so.”  Exhibitions  of 
magnanimity,  however,  are  not  the  business  of  a 
critic  any  more  than  of  a  general  in  the  field  :  for  both 
alike  the  pursuit  is  as  important  as  the  victory,  though 
it  may  be  a  barbarous,  murderous,  demoralizing  cavalry 
business  of  cutting  down  helpless  fugitives.  It  was 
Lessing,  the  most  eminent  of  dramatic  critics  (so  I  am 
told  by'  persons  who  have  read  him),  who  was  reproached 
by  Heine  for  not  only  cutting  off  his  victims’  heads  but 
holding  them  up  afterwards  to  show  that  there  were  no 
brains  in  them.  The  critical  profession,  in  fact,  is  cruel 
in  its  nature,  and  demands  for  its  efficient  discharge  an 
inhuman  person  like  myself.  Therefore  nobody  need  be 
surprised  if  I  raise  an  exultant  and  derisive  laugh  at  the 
clouds  of  defeat,  disappointment,  failure,  perhaps  ruin, 
w'hich  overhang  the  theatre  at  present.  Where  is  your 
Manxman  now,  with  his  hired  baby  and  his  real  water? 
Has  the  desperate  expedient  of  fitting  “  Her  Advocate  ” 
with  a  new  act  and  a  new  hero  saved  it  from  destruc¬ 
tion?  What  of  the  adipose  humours  of  “Poor  Mr. 


Potton  ”  ? — do  its  authors  still  believe  that  the 
cheaper  the  article  the  wider  the  consumption ;  or 
are  they  mourning  with  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome 
and  Mr.  Willard  over  the  ingratitude  of  an  imaginary 
public  of  idiots  to  whose  level  they  have  condescended 
in  vain  ?  I  am  not,  I  hope,  an  exacting  critic : 

I  have  been  reproached  from  my  own  side  for  approving 
of  “Miss  Brown”  and  disapproving  of  “Mrs.  Ebb- 
smith  ”  ;  and  although  I  should  have  advised,  and  been 
right  in  advising,  Mr.  Lewis  Waller  to  produce  Ibsen’s 
hitherto  unacted  and  impossible  “  Emperor  or  Galilean  ” 
rather  than  “  The  Manxman,”  since  it  would  have  se¬ 
cured  him  at  least  a  fortnight’s  business,  not  to  mention 
a  lifetime  of  artistic  credit,  yet  something  as  enjoyable 
as  “The  Passport”  or  “The  Prude’s  Progress”  would 
have  quite  satisfied  me.  I  graciously  tolerated  these 
plays  ;  and  they  flourished  :  I  frowned  on  the  others  ; 
and  they  withered  from  the  stage.  In  this  I  acted  as 
most  sages  do,  making  an  easy  guess  at  what  was 
going  to  happen,  and  taking  care  to  prophesy  it. 
“  Dick  Hallward,”  “  Her  Advocate,”  and  “The  Manx¬ 
man  ”  were  nothing  but  lame  attempts  to  compete  with 
the  conventicle  by  exploiting  the  rooted  love  of  the 
public  for  moralizing  and  homiletics.  Nobody,  I  hope, 
will  at  this  time  of  day  raise  a  senseless  braying 
against  preaching  in  the  theatre.  The  work  of  insisting 
that  the  church  is  the  house  of  God  and  the  theatre  the 
house  of  Satan  may  be  left  to  those  poor  North  Sea 
islanders  who  have  been  brought  up  to  believe  that  it 
is  wrong  to  enter  a  playhouse.  The  theatre  is  really 
the  week-day  church  ;  and  a  good  play  is  essentially 
identical  with  a  church  service  as  a  combination  of 
artistic  ritual,  profession  of  faith,  and  sermon.  Where- 
ever  the  theatre  is  alive,  there  the  church  is  alive  also  : 
Italy,  with  its  huge,  magnificent,  empty  churches,  and 
slovenly,  insincere  services,  has  also  its  huge,  magnifi¬ 
cent,  empty  theatres,  with  slovenly,  insincere  plays. 
The  countries  which  we  call  Scandinavian  (to  the  ex¬ 
asperation  of  all  true  Norwegians,  somehow)  produce 
saints  and  preachers,  dramatists  and  actors,  who  in¬ 
fluence  all  Europe.  The  fundamental  unity  of  Church 
and  Theatre — a  necessary  corollary  of  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  omnipresence — is  actually  celebrated  on  the 
stage  in  such  dramas  as  “  Brand,”  and  in  the  “  Par¬ 
sifal  ”  performance  at  Bayreuth,  which  is  nothing  less 
than  the  Communion  presented  in  theatrical  instead  of 
ecclesiastical  form.  Indeed,  the  matter  comes  out 
in  a  simpler  way.  Some  time  ago  I  had  occasion 
to  deliver  a  public  address  on  the  Problems  of 
Poverty  in  Bristol.  Following  the  custom  of  those 
who  understand  such  problems,  I  put  up  at  the 
most  expensive  hotel  in  the  town,  where  I  arrived 
the  night  before  that  appointed  for  my  own  per¬ 
formance.  After  dinner  I  went  into  the  hall  of  the 
hotel  to  study  the  theatrical  announcements  exhibited 
for  the  convenience  of  playgoing  visitors.  There, 
among  bills  of  pantomimes  and  melodramas,  I  found, 
in  carved  wooden  frames  of  ‘  ‘  ecclesiastical  ”  gothic  design , 
and  with  capital  letters  suggestive  of  the  ten  com¬ 
mandments,  the  announcements  of  the  churches,  with 
the  hours  of  service,  and  details  of  the  musical 
arrangements,  as  to  which  “special  attention”  was 
guaranteed.  Leaving  all  theological  and  sectarian 
considerations  out  of  account,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  Bristol  churchgoer  has  a  better  time  of  it,  in 
point  of  comfort,  decency,  cheapness,  music,  interest, 
edification,  rest  and  recreation  than  the  Bristol  playgoer. 
I  sometimes  believe  that  our  playgoers  in  London  are 
simply  stupid  people  who  have  not  found  out  those 
great  “draws,”  the  services  in  St.  Paul’s  and  West¬ 
minster  Abbey.  Certainly,  when  I  recall  some  of  the 
evening  services  I  have  attended  in  cathedrals, 
and  compared  them  with  the  dull  drudgery  of  sitting 
out  the  Manxman,  even  in  a  complimentary  stall  (what 
must  it  be  in  the  shilling  gallery?)  I  begin  to  understand 
why  it  is  that  only  the  weaklings,  the  sentimentalists, 
the  unbusinesslike  people  go  to  the  theatre,  whilst  the 
solid,  acquisitive,  industrious,  safely  selfish  Englishman 
who  will  have  the  best  value  for  his  money,  sticks  to  the 
church. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  it  cannot  be  pretended  that 
either  our  late  experiments  in  melodrama  or  any  other 
enterprises  of  the  kind  in  England  have  ever  failed 
through  preaching  and  sermonizing.  The  British  public 
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likes  a  sermon,  and  resents  an  exhibition  of  human 
nature.  If  you  bring  on  the  stage  the  English¬ 
man  who  lives  in  a  single-room  tenement,  as  many 
Englishmen  do,  and  who  beats  his  wife,  as  all  English¬ 
men  do  under  such  circumstances  except  when  their 
wives  beat  them,  you  will  be  denounced  as  the  author 
of  “  a  problem  play.”  If  you  substitute  an  actor-preacher 
who  declares  that  “  the  man  who  would  lift  his  hand 
to  a  woman  save  in  the  way  of  kindness  &c. ,”  it  will 
be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  your  feelings  do  you  credit. 
Your  popular  Adelphi  actor  may  lack  every  qualification 
save  one — pious  unction.  And  his  most  popular  act  is 
contrite  confession,  just  as  the  most  popular  “  evange¬ 
list”  is  the  converted  collier  or  prizefighter,  who  can 
delight  his  hearers  with  the  atrocities  he  committed 
before  his  second  birth,  whilst  sanctifying  the  wicked 
story  with  penitent  tears  and  sighs  of  gratitude 
for  his  redemption.  I  have  followed  the  revivalist 
preacher  through  many  an  incarnation  ;  and  now  he 
cannot  elude  my  recognition  by  merely  taking  refuge 
in  a  theatre.  In  vain  does  he  mount  the  stage  in  a 
barrister’s  wig  and  gown  and  call  his  familiar  emotional 
display  acting.  I  am  not  to  be  deceived  :  in  his  struggles 
with  his  mock  passion  for  the  leading  lady  I  recognize 
the  old  wrestle  with  the  devil  :  in  his  muddy  joy  and 
relief  at  having  won  a  verdict  of  acquittal  for  her  I  detect 
the  rapture  of  the  sinner  saved.  I  see  him  at  a  glance 
in  Dick  Hallward,  in  Pete  Quilliam,  in  Governor 
Christian.  Mr.  Cartwright,  well  schooled  at  the 
Adelphi,  has  his  trick  to  the  life  ;  Mr.  Willard  spoils 
him  by  trying  to  act  ;  Mr.  Lewis  Waller  utterly  destroys 
him  by  treating  him  in  the  High  Church  manner  ;  but, 
spoiled  or  unspoiled,  there  he  is,  all  over  the  stage  ; 
and  there,  too,  in  the  auditorium,  is  the  hysterical 
groan  and  sniff  which  passes  with  simple  souls 
as  evidence  of  grace  abounding.  Why,  then,  has 
he  been  so  unsuccessful  of  late  ?  The  answer  is  easy  : 
he  has  failed  to  carry  conviction.  The  congregation 
has  said  to  itself,  “  This  is  not  Spurgeon,  it  is  Stiggins  ; 
and  his  lying  lips  are  an  abomination.  The  whole  thing 
is  put  on  to  make  money  out  of  us.  Does  he  take  us 
for  fools,  with  his  babies  and  cradles,  his  policemen  and 
criminal  trials,  his  bottles  of  poison  and  slow  music?” 
That  attitude  is  fatal.  Any  gospel  or  anti-gospel  will 
succeed  as  long  as  the  author  and  the  audience  are 
making  for  the  same  end,  whether  by  affirmation  and 
praise,  or  by  satire  and  negation.  But  when  an 
author  is  openly  insulting  his  patrons  in  the  gallery 
by  flattering  their  conscious  hypocrisy,  and  compli¬ 
menting  them  on  what  he  conceives  to  be  their  weak¬ 
nesses  and  superstitions,  and  what  they  themselves 
equally  conceive  to  be  their  weaknesses  and  super¬ 
stitions,  he  is  predestined  to  damnation.  To  be 
publicly  and  obviously  played  down  to  is  more  than 
human  nature  can  bear. 

“The  New  Boy”  and  “The  Strange  Adventures  of 
Miss  Brown,”  on  the  other  hand,  are  genuine  appeals 
to  our  sense  of  fun.  The  authors  frankly  do  their  best 
to  tickle  us  ;  and  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  laugh 
if  they  fail,  as  we  are  to  say  Amen  to  the  hypocrisies  of 
the  melodramatist.  When  they  do  not  fail,  they  prove 
that  they  possess  some  humorous  faculty,  however 
schoolboyish  it  may  be;  and  they  seldom  pretend  to 
anything  more.  The  danger  of  the  “Miss  Brown” 
business  is  that  it  leads  actor-managers — Mr.  Kerr,  for 
instance,  if  I  may  judge  from  a  report  of  his  speech  at 
the  Playgoers’  Club — into  the  wild  error  that  people 
want  to  be  amused  and  pleased,  and  go  to  the  theatre 
with  that  object.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  want 
nothing  of  the  sort.  They  want  to  be  excited,  and 
upset,  and  made  miserable,  to  have  their  flesh  set 
creeping,  to  gloat  and  quake  over  scenes  of  misfortune, 
injustice,  violence,  and  cruelty,  with  the  discomfiture 
and  punishment  of  somebody  to  make  the  ending 
“happy.”  The  only  sort  of  horror  they  dislike  is  the 
horror  that  they  cannot  fasten  on  some  individual 
whom  they  can  hate,  dread,  and  finally  torture  after 
revelling  in  his  crimes.  For  instance,  if  Ibsen  were  to 
rewrite  “Ghosts,”  and  make  Mrs.  Alving  murder  her 
husband,  flog  Regina,  burn  dowm  the  orphanage  pur¬ 
posely,  and  be  killed  with  a  hatchet  by  Engstrand  just 
a  moment  too  late  to  save  Oswald  from  filially  taking 
her  guilt  on  himself  and  then,  after  drinking  poison  to 
escape  the  scaffold,  dying  to  slow  music  in  the  act  of  being 


united  to  Regina  by  Pastor  Manders,  the  play  would  have 
an  immense  vogue,  and  be  declared  full  of  power  and  pity. 
Ibsen,  being  apparently  of  opinion  that  there  is  quite 
enough  horror  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  respectable 
life  without  piling  Pelion  on  Ossa,  sends  away  his 
audience  with  their  thirst  for  blood  and  revenge  un¬ 
satisfied  and  their  self-complacency  deeply  wounded. 
Hence  their  murmurs  against  him.  What  is  the  secret 
of  the  overwhelming  reputation  of  Edmund  Kean 
among  the  English  actors  of  this  century  ?  Hazlitt 
reveals  it  thus  :  “  Mr.  Kean’s  imagination  appears 

not  to  have  the  principles  of  joy  or  hope  or  love  in 
it.  He  seems  chiefly  sensible  to  pain  or  to  the  passions 
that  spring  from  it,  and  to  the  terrible  energies  of  mind 
or  body  which  are  necessary  to  grapple  with  it.”  I  know 
that  some  of  our  theatrical  experts  believe  that  the  truly 
popular  trait  for  a  stage  hero  nowadays  is  the  sort  of 
maudlin  goodnature  that  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
worthlessness  of  the  average  Strand  bar-loafer.  But  I 
have  never  seen  much  evidence  in  favour  of  this  idea  ; 
and  my  faith  in  it  is  not  increased  by  the  entire  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  public  in  my  view  of  Dick  Hallward  and 
the  barrister  in  “  Her  Advocate.”  What  the  public 
likes  is  a  villain  to  torment  and  persecute  the  heroine, 
and  a  hero  to  thrash  and  baffle  the  villain.  Not  that 
it  matters  much,  since  what  the  public  likes  is  entirely 
beside  the  question  of  what  it  can  get.  When  the  popu¬ 
lar  tribune  demands  “good  words  ”  from  Coriolanus, 
he  replies,  “  He  that  will  give  good  words  to  thee  will 
flatter  beneath  abhorring  ”  ;  and  no  great  play  can  ever 
be  written  by  a  man  who  will  allow  the  public  to  dictate 
to  him.  Even  if  the  public  really  knew  what  it  likes  and 
what  it  dislikes — a  consummation  of  wisdom  which  it  is 
as  far  from  as  any  child— the  true  master-dramatist 
would  still  give  it,  not  what  it  likes,  but  what  is  good 
for  it. 

This  brings  me  to  the  announcement  of  the  last 
nights  of  “  The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt.”  A  run  of  two 
months,  though  not  brilliant  in  comparison  with  that  of 
“  Charley’s  Aunt,”  is  not  bad  for  an  entirely  serious 
work  of  art,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  some 
of  the  most  important  parts  are  so  badly  acted  that  I 
had  to  point  out  after  the  first  night  that  they  might 
possibly  lfead  to  the  failure  of  the  piece.  The  sym¬ 
pathetic  part  of  the  play  is  original  and  unconventional, 
so  that  the  sympathy  does  not  flow  in  the  old  ready¬ 
made  channels.  Now  it  is  only  by  a  poignant  beauty 
of  execution  that  new  channels  can  be  cut  in  the 
obdurate  rock  of  the  public's  hardened  heart ;  and  the 
best  stage  execution  that  Mr.  Pinero  could  command 
was  for  the  most  part  ugly  and  clumsy.  We  shall 
presently  have  him  sharing  the  fate  of  Ibsen,  and 
having  his  plays  shirked  with  wise  shakes  of  the  head 
by  actor- managers  who  have  neither  the  talent  to  act 
them  nor  the  brains  to  understand  them.  Why  was  1 
born  into  such  a  generation  of  duffers  ! 

By  the  way,  I  have  discovered,  quite  by  accident,  an 
amusing  farcical  comedy.  Somebody  told  me  that  there 
was  a  farce  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  at  the  Avenue 
Theatre.  I  looked  in  the  daily  paper,  but  could  find  no 
mention  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Howells.  However,  it  was 
evidently  quite  possible  that  the  management  had  never 
heard  of  Mr.  Howells,  just  as  they  had  apparently  never 
heard  of  me.  So  I  went,  and  duly  found  the  name 
“  Howels  ”  on  the  programme.  The  little  piece  showed, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  that  with  three  weeks 
practice  the  American  novelist  could  write  the  heajs  off 
the  poor  bunglers  to  whom  our  managers  generally 
appeal  when  they  want  a  small  bit  of  work  to  amuse  the 
people  who  come  at  eight.  But  no  doubt  it  is  pleasanter 
to  be  a  novelist,  to  have  an  intelligent  circle  of  readers 
comfortably  seated  by  their  firesides  or  swinging  sunnily 
in  hammocks  in  their  gardens,  to  be  pleasantly  diffuse, 
to  play  with  your  work,  to  be  independent  of  time  and 
space,  than  to  conform  to  the  stern  conditions  of  the 
stage  and  fight  with  stupidity  before  and  behind  the 
curtain.  Mr.  Howells’  piece  was  followed  by  a  harm¬ 
lessly  naughty  and  highly  entertaining  adaptation  by  Mr. 
Burnand  of  a  certain  French  play  unknown  to  me, entitled 
“  Madame  Mongodin,”  by  Ernest  Blum  and  Raoul Toche. 
In  it  Mr.  Charles  Hawtrcy  is  irresistibly  droll  ;  and 
Miss  Lottie  Vennc  does  some  clever  and  funny  acting 
in  addition  to  her  old  repertory  of  laughtraps  and  the 
inevitable  though  obsolescent  comic  song.  A  Miss 
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Oliff,  whom  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before, 
comes  very  near  making  an  artistic  success  in  the  title 
part,  only  missing  it  by  a  few  unhappy  lapses  into 
clowning  at  the  crucial  passages,  according  to  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  English  stage,  where  people  are  always  so 
carefully  taught  by  the  stage-manager  to  force  the  fun 
and  spoil  it.  If  Miss  Oliff  would  only  try  the  effect  of 
playing  the  part  with  absolute  sincerity  throughout,  and, 
without  slackening  her  grip,  absolutely  refuse  to  give 
away  her  handsome  style  at  any  moment  for  the  sake  of 
raising  a  silly  heehaw  by  a  grimace  or  an  ugly  sound  or 
gesture,  she  would  distinguish  herself  considerably. 
Miss  Ada  Mallon  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Hawtrey  help  the  per¬ 
formance  materially  ;  and  the  rest,  though  they  act  very 
indifferently,  do  not  hinder  it. 

At  the  Vaudeville  “The  New  Boy”  is  at  large  again. 
The  effectiveness  of  this  piece  of  buffoonery  appears  to 
be  undiminished  ;  but  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the 
comparative  lack  of  interest  in  its  successors  means 
that  the  public  have  had  enough  of  its  vein.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

ONEY  is  becoming  more  abundant  and  cheap  every 
day,  and  will  doubtless  remain  so  for  some  time 
to  come.  Short  loans  are  easily  procurable  at  from  \ 
to  f  per  cent.  On  Wednesday  the  discount  rate  stood 
at  per  cent,  and  was  easy  at  that  rate  ;  on  Thurs¬ 
day  it  further  declined  to  §  per  cent.  Consols  were  firm 
at  about  io6x9g-  for  money  and  io6xA  for  the  account 
ex-div.,  and  are  almost  certain  to  rise  unless  there  is  a 
political  disturbance.  The  facts  that  nearly  one-third 
of  Consols  is  held  by  the  Government  Departments  and 
that  the  redemption  purchases  will  continue  as  usual  are 
two  among  many  good  reasons  for  a  rise.  There  is  no 
change  to  record  in  the  Bank-rate. 

The  apprehensions  about  the  monthly  Settlement  in 
Paris  were  evidently  groundless.  There  was  plenty  of  t 
money  to  carry  over  solvent  speculators  and  to  assist 
those  in  temporary  difficulties  ;  as  for  the  weak  specu¬ 
lators,  they  were  simply  extinguished.  In  spite,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  greater  feeling  of  security  in  Paris,  and  the 
favourable  impression  produced  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
here,  there  was  no  activity  in  business,  which  was  slack 
all  round,  and  is  not  expected  by  the  best  judges  to 
improve  for  some  time.  The  slackness  is  mainly  due  to 
the  effect  of  the  recent  financial  crisis  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  the  political  situation  ;  the  approach  of  the 
Christian  holidays,  too,  always  tends  to  diminish  specu¬ 
lative  operations. 

Although  investment  orders  were  by  no  means  plentiful 
during  the  past  week,  the  Mining  market  was  steady, 
and  a  few  specialities  even  advanced  in  price,  chiefly 
owing  to  “  bear”  repurchases.  Now  that  all  the  bank¬ 
rupt  stocks  and  those  that  have  been  taken  over  both 
here  and  in  Paris  are  in  stronger  hands,  it  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  watch  the  professional  manipulations  resorted 
to  by  the  wirepullers  with  a  view  to  enabling  them  to 
unload  their  holdings  on  the  public  at  a  profit.  A  sensa¬ 
tional  ‘  ‘  deal  ”  in  Chartered  Shares  took  place  on  Monday. 
Fifteen  shillings  were  given  for  the  call  for  the  end  of 
March  at  7^  (equal  to  8  for  the  buyer),  but  in  spite  of 
all  the  wonderful  rumours  spread  abroad  since,  the 
price  did  not  rise  and  hovered  between  6  and  6\. 
Strentious  efforts  are  also  being  made  to  raise  the  prices 
of  “deep-level”  mines  and  the  trusts  connected  with 
them,  and  investors  should  be  very  careful.  The 
“  deep-level”  mines  are  already  extravagantly  high. 

The  prices  of  Home  railways  have  been  mainly 
influenced  by  favourable  or  unfavourable  rumours 
regarding  the  shipbuilding  dispute.  Thus,  on  Tuesday 
they  were  firm,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  they  were 
weak  and  depressed.  Naturally,  too,  the  dullness  of 
the  markets  generally  during  the  latter  part  of  the  week 
had  its  effect.  The  traffic  receipts  were,  on  the  whole, 
satisfactory.  The  receipts  of  the  Caledonian  and  North 
British  have  not  suffered  through  the  Clyde  dispute,  and 
show  increases  of  ^2542  and  ^,'21 14  upon  increases  last 
year  of  ^12,000  and  ^'8400.  The  receipts  of  the  Mid¬ 
land,  the  London  and  North-Western,  and  the  London 
and  South-Western,  are  also  noteworthy.  American 


railways  were  flat,  owing  to  the  belief  that  the  financial 
proposals  of  President  Cleveland  will  not  pass  through 
Congress.  The  steady  continuance  of  the  gold  ship¬ 
ments  may  soon,  however,  force  the  Republicans  to 
consider  the  financial  position  apart  from  all  questions 
of  party  policy.  The  traffic  receipts  were  good. 

Canadian  Pacific  shares,  which  were  quoted  at  57!  on 
Monday,  fell  on  Thursday  to  56 J.  Grand  Trunk  stocks 
were  weak,  because  of  the  unsatisfactory  traffic 
returns.  South  American  Railways  showed  a  general 
improvement  in  prices.  International  stocks,  with 
the  exception  of  Spanish,  were  inclined  to  be  firm,  owing 
to  Continental  buying,  but  transactions  were  not 
numerous.  In  the  general  Mining  market  business  was 
inactive,  and  prices  fluctuated  irregularly.  There  was 
an  upward  tendency  in  copper  shares.  The  silver 
market  was  almost  neglected,  and  the  price  of  bars 
varied  between  304^.  and  30x^d.  per  ounce. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  G.  Baker,  of 
Natal,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Middle  Black  Reef 
Gold  Mines,  Limited,  a  company  which  we  referred  to 
on  several  occasions  some  months  ago.  We  are 
holding  this  letter  over  for  publication  in  our  next 
issue. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

The  Linotype  Company,  Limited,  and 
Messrs.  Cottam  and  Lambert. 

The  solicitors  of  the  Linotype  Company,  Limited, 
have  issued  a  writ  against  the  proprietor  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  Review  for  statements,  alleged  to  be  libellous, 
which  appeared  in  our  issue  of  the  23rd  ultimo  in  an 
article  which  dealt  very  fully  with  the  Linotype  Company, 
Limited,  the  proceedings  of  several  of  its  directors,  and: 
the  position  of  Messrs.  John  Charles  Cottam  and  Ernest 
Orger  Lambert,  two  of  its  original  promoters.  Neither 
Messrs.  Jacob  Bright  and  J.  C.  Lawrence  (directors  of 
the  Linotype  Company,  who  were  prominently  referred 
to  in  the  course  of  the  article  in  question),  nor  Messrs. 
Cottam  and  Lambert,  have,  so  far,  found  fault  with  any 
of  our  statements  ;  it  is  merely  the  Linotype  Company, 
Limited— as  represented  by  we  know  not  whom — that 
complains  of  our  comments.  And  the  manner  in  which 
the  persons  who  are  pulling  the  strings  of  the  Linotype 
Company  in  this  matter  have  gone  to  work  is  really 
extraordinary.  It  is  usual  before  a  writ  is  issued  for  the 
solicitors  representing  the  aggrieved  party  to  write, 
giving  particulars  of  the  statements  complained  of, 
but  in  this  case  we  received  no  notice  whatever.  We 
are  always  ready  to  make  amends  should  any  mis¬ 
statement  happen  to  be  made  in  these  columns,  but 
in  this  particular  instance  we  were  not  given  any 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  Furthermore,  before  the 
writ  was  actually  issued  against  us,  communications 
were  sent  from  the  Linotype  Company’s  office  to- 
our  contemporaries  in  London  and  the  provinces, 
requesting  each  of  them  to  give  publicity  to  the  state¬ 
ment  that  a  writ  for  libel  had  been  issued  by  the 
Linotype  Company  against  The  Saturday  Review. 
We  can  only  guess  at  the  motives  which  have  governed 
these  very  curious  and  irregular  proceedings.  We  were 
surprised  to  hear  that  we  had  libelled  the  Linotype- 
Company.  There  were  statements  made  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Messrs.  Cottam  and  Lambert,  which,  if 
untrue,  might  be  held  to  constitute  a  libel  upon  these 
individuals,  but  we  fail  altogether  to  perceive  in  what 
manner  we  have  libelled  the  Linotype  Company. 

We  shall  treat  the  process  of  the  High  Court 
with  all  respect,  but  we  must  notice  the  fact  that  the 
writ  for  libel  was  preceded  by  an  article  in  the 
“  Realm,”  in  which  the  Saturday  Review  was- 
assailed  wTith  abuse  founded  on  false  statements.  The 
writer  in  the  “Realm”  says:  “In  its  [the  Saturday 
Review’s]  own  columns  of  October  12  and  October  19, 
it  went  out  of  its  way  three  times  specifically  to  recom¬ 
mend  people  to  invest  in  shares  in  the  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany,  which,  three  weeks  later  it  holds  up  as  the 
embodiment  of  corruption.  This  shameless  change  of 
front  was  not  occasioned  by  any  facts  freshly  brought  to 
light.  The  only  fresh  fact  was  the  refusal  to  the 
Saturday  Review  of  the  Company’s  advertisement,  and 
so  forth.  We  are  loth  to  believe  that  the  Editor  of  the 
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“  Realm”  states  what  he  knows  to  be  untrue,  and  uses 
these  false  statements  to  vilify  another  journalist ;  we 
therefore  call  upon  him  to  prove  or  to  withdraw  his 
assertion,  that  in  our  columns  of  October  12  and 
October  19  we  recommended  people  three  times 
to  invest  in  shares  in  the  Linotype  Company.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  inform  our  readers  of  the  fact  that  in  neither 
of  these  issues  is  there  any  mention — good  or  bad — of 
the  Linotype  Company,  and  that  we  have  never  recom¬ 
mended  its  shares  for  investment. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Robinson  Banking  Company  is  to  be  held  in  London  on 
Monday  next,  and  in  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  in 
our  last  issue,  we  now  give  our  readers  some  particulars 
in  regard  to  this  “Banking”  Company.  The  Robin¬ 
son  South  African  Banking  Company,  Limited,  was 
registered  in  London  in  August  last,  with  a  capital  of 
^3,000,000  in  750,000  fully  paid  shares  of  ^4  each. 
The  professed  objects  of  the  Company  were  to  carry  on 
the  usual  operations  of  a  banking  concern,  and  also  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  certain  mining  properties 
in  South  Africa  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
Robinson.  From  the  letter  written  by  Mr.  Robinson, 
which  appeared  in  the  “Times,”  of  26  November, 
we  gather  that  the  present  assets  of  the  bank  consist  of 
241,070  Langlaagte  Estate  shares,  costing  ^4  each,  and 
591,840  Randfontein  Estate  shares,  costing  £1  15s. 
each,  besides  “liquid  assets”  valued  at  ^1,000,000. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  nominal  value  of  the 
shares  was  fixed  at  ^4  (in  order  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  the  Paris  Bourse),  they  were  issued  to  the  public  at 
about  £11  to  £ 11  10s.  each,  which  proves  that  a  very 
substantial  profit  was  made  through  the  operations 
of  certain  interested  parties.  We  may  mention  that 
the  flotation  of  the  bank  (or  the  disposal  of  the 
shares)  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  well-known 
firm  of  “outside”  stockbrokers  in  London  (Messrs. 
Leopold  Hirsch  &  Co.)  who  are  admittedly  one  of  the 
largest  firms  of  operators  in  mining  shares.  The  remu¬ 
neration  received  by  Messrs.  Hirsch  for  their  services  in 
respect  of  the  Robinson  Bank  was,  we  hear,  no  less  a 
sum  than  £ 60,000 ,  representing  2  per  cent  on  the 
•capital  of  the  Company,  and  besides  this,  it  is  probably 
that  they  participated  to  a  large  extent  in  the  handsome 
profit  made  on  the  issue  price  of  the  shares.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  remark  that,  on  the  strength  of  the  recommen¬ 
dations  made  by  this  firm  and  the  Socidtd  Generale, 
which  latter  are  the  agents  of  the  bank  in  Paris,  the 
shares  were  eagerly  bought  and  taken  up,  and  thus  a 
fictitious  value  was  put  upon  them.  This  Socidt^ 
■Gdndrale  is  an  institution  which  would  appear  to  be 
quite  under  Mr.  Robinson’s  control.  Its  name  ap¬ 
peared  as  “vendors”  on  some  of  the  Robinson  Bank 
transfers,  and  it  has  also  been  officially  referred  to  as 
"“  the  recognized  distributors  ”  of  the  Robinson  Bank 
stock.  To  ascertain  the  real  value  of  these  shares  let 
us  consider  for  a  moment  the  assets  of  the  bank. 

While  we  are  willing  to  concede  that  the  Langlaagte 
shares  are  of  proved  value  and  for  the  year  1894  yielded 
-45  per  cent  in  dividends,  yet  we  must  also  point  out  that 
such  an  asset  is  far  from  being  what  is  recognized  by 
bankers  generally  as  a  gilt-edged  security.  We  will 
also  admit  that  the  prospects  of  the  Randfontein  Estates 
Co.  are  not  so  gloomy  as  they  have  been  hitherto  ;  that 
reef  has  been  struck  in  land  which  was  long  regarded 
as  worthless  or  at  best  poor  in  gold.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  attempt  to  depreciate  the  value  of  shares  in 
companies  which  are  so  well  known  as  the  two 
referred  to,  but  the  question  of  popularity  must  in  our 
judgment  yield  to  the  more  substantial  economic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  soundness  and  security  in  the  face  of  inflated 
profits  and  rapidly  developing  risks.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  Randfontein  Estates  Company 
was  formed  with  a  capital  of  ^2,000,000  sterling  some 
six  years  ago,  and  has  so  far  never  paid  a  farthing 
■dividend.  For  years  it  has  been  worked  at  a  loss,  besides 
which  (according  to  the  circular  issued  in  October  last) 
it  has  now  resolved  itself  into  a  concern  merely  holding 
shares  in  the  numerous  subsidiary  companies,  all  of 
which  except  the  one  known  as  the  Porges  Randfontein 
Company,  are  in  an  embryonic  state,  and  have  no 
actually  proved  value  As  regards  the  £1, 000,000 


invested  in  “liquid  assets,”  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
are  of  a  more  solid  nature  than  those  already  mentioned. 
Possibly  their  nature  will  be  explained  at  the  forth¬ 
coming  meeting.  We  trust  it  will.  At  the  best  the 
shares  are  worth  ^4  or  ^5  or  £ 6  each — it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  exactly  to  appraise  their  value.  What  we 
want  to  know  is,  who  was  responsible  for  their  issue  at 
£11,  and  whether  Mr.  Robinson  received  any  profit 
from  this  extravagant  valuation. 

To  proceed  a  step  further,  Mr.  Robinson  states  in  the 
letter  referred  to  that  “the  Bank  has  an  option  on  all 
my  other  properties  and  interests  in  South  Africa,  and 
will  also  be  entitled  to  a  half  share  in  all  new  business 
which  I  or  my  representative  may  enter  into  in  that 
country  at  cost  price.”  It  is  exceedingly  fortunate  for 
the  bank  shareholders  that  Mr.  Robinson  made  this 
candid  statement,  and  we  congratulate  them  for  once 
that  the  sealed  book  of  Robinsonian  tactics  has  at  last 
been  opened.  We  can  only  draw  one  conclusion  from 
the  foregoing  admission,  viz.:  that  the  Bank  is  to 
exist  for  purposes  which,  it  cannot  be  denied,  are 
purely  speculative. 

The  Barnato  “Bank.” 

Mr.  Barnato  still  pursues  the  even  tenor  of  his  way, 
and  steadfastly  adheres  to  his  determination  not  to 
disclose  any  particulars  whatever  of  the  so-called 
“securities”  held  by  his  “Bank.”  The  discussion  as 
to  the  amalgamation  of  the  Barnato  “Bank”  with  the 
Johannesburg  Investment  Company,  and  the  immense 
benefits  which  will  thereby  accrue  to  mankind,  is,  in  a 
more  or  less  half-hearted  fashion,  being  continued 
by  several  “inspired”  contemporaries.  Whence  our 
contemporaries  derive  their  inspiration,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  say.  We  are  promised  some  interesting 
particulars  in  regard  to  the  Barnato  “  Bank,”  which  we 
propose  to  publish  next  week.  These  details  will,  we 
hope,  throw  some  light  on  the  mystery  which  at  pre¬ 
sent  surrounds  it.  We  are  inundated  with  letters 
from  Barnato  “  Bank  ”  shareholders  who  cannot  obtain 
from  the  secretary  any  information  as  to  their  holdings. 
The  secretary  appears  to  have  but  one  reply  for  these 
anxious  investors,  viz.,  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
carry  on  an  animated  correspondence  with  “5oooshare- 
holders.”  Of  course,  the  shareholders  in  Mr.  Barnato’s 
“  Bank”  do  not  number  anything  like  5000,  but  it  is  a 
safe  statement  to  make  while  the  register  of  shareholders 
is  kept  concealed.  Several  of  our  correspondents  gave 
instructions  for  their  shares  to  be  sold  immediately  upon 
receiving  this  disingenuous  communication  from  the 
Barnato  “  Bank”  secretary. 

The  following  letter  has  reached  us  from  a  large 
holder  of  Barnato  “  Bank  ”  shares  : 

A  VERY  RESPECTABLE  “CONSPIRACY.” 

London,  W.,  3  December,  1895. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  have  seen  it  stated  that  you  were  “late  ”  in 
your  exposures  of  the  Barnato  “Bank”  scandal,  but 
it  seems  to  me  only  the  other  day  that  you  were 
almost  alone  in  denouncing  the  scheme.  When 
other  papers  joined  you  in  your  attack,  the  frantic 
frenzy  of  Mr.  Barnato’s  supporters  was  amusing  to 
witness.  One  of  the  “organs”  (which,  as  you  very 
properly  remarked,  was  in  Mr.  Barnato’s  “  pay,”)  went 
so  far  as  to  denounce  the  agitation  as  a  “conspiracy.” 
What  a  very  respectable  “conspiracy”!  I  speak  for 
many  when  I  say  that  we  are  much  cheered  to  find 
such  powerful  organs  as  the  “Times,”  the  Saturday 
Review,  and  the  “World,”  taking  up  our  cause  so 
warmly.  It  is  a  good  work,  the  defence  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong.  These  mining  millionaires  dread 
public  opinion.  Their  ambition  is  to  get  into  society, 
and  whatever  they  may  do  by  way  of  reparation 
and  restitution  will  be  more  as  an  open  sesame  to 
exclusive  circles  than  from  becoming  sentiments  of 
sorrow  and  remorse.  Their  motives,  however,  do  not 
concern  us,  provided  they  defer  to  public  opinion 
as  voiced  by  you  and  your  contemporaries.  The 
“  World’s”  watchword  is  “  Disclose,  Disclose,”  allow 
me  to  humbly  suggest  that  you  go  one  better,  and 
make  yours,  “  Disclose  and  Disgorge.” — With  grati¬ 
tude  and  respect,  your  obliged  servant, 

Another  “Bank”  Holder. 
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CORRESPOND  ENCF. 

COPYRIGHT  IN  CANADA  AND  MR.  GOLDWIN 

SMITH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Ottawa,  Canada,  20  November  1895. 

IR, — Mr.  Smith  has  chosen  Canada  of  all  the  Queen’s 
dominions  to  live  in.  Lately  he  has  been  devoting 
much  of  his  scholarly  abilities  to  sensational  communica¬ 
tions  respecting  her  condition,  both  political  and  moral. 
Few  countries  have  had  so  mean  and  contemptible  a 
history  as  Canada,  according  to  this  adopted  son.  His 
latest  effort  is  to  ridicule  and  denounce  our  Parliamentary 
institutions.  The  battle  of  responsible  government  was 
fortunately  successfully  over  before  the  advent  of  the 
Professor  to  Canada.  It  is  believed  that  the  mar¬ 
vellous  progress  of  the  country,  and  the  gratifying 
prominence  secured  by  it  already  among  nations,  reflect 
credit  on  the  British  statesmen,  who,  in  1867,  had  not 
the  fear  of  Mr.  Smith  before  their  eyes.  In  determining 
the  subjects  which  should  be  delegated  to  the  control  of 
the  Dominion,  the  Imperial  Parliament  included  in 
terms,  marriage  and  divorce,  patents  and  copyright. 
Mr.  Smith  in  1895  rises  in  his  wrath  to  insist  that  all 
of  these  are  “  Imperial  subjects,”  and  that  the  Canadian 
claim  to  legislate  as  Canada  pleases  on  copyright  is 
“an  invitation  to  review  the  Imperial  constitution.” 
An  Act  has  been  passed,  he  adds,  which  is  destructive 
of  the  rights  of  British  authors  and  publishers.  An 
attack  follows  upon  the  whole  Canadian  system.  He 
even  doubts  whether  the  House  of  Commons  represents 
the  voice  of  Canada.  The  Governor-General  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governors  are  mere  figureheads.  Dissolutions 
of  Parliament  are  obtained  by  fraud  and  falsehood. 
Finally,  the  British  North  America  Act  is  said  to  be  an 
instance  of  the  delusion  under  which  British  statesmen 
fell.  Verily,  Canada  is  out  of  joint!  Mr.  Smith  is 
willing  to  concede  us  some  rights  over  fiscal  affairs  ; 
but  even  in  this  connection  he  deplores  the  iron  duties 
as  specially  exclusive  of  the  products  of  the  Imperial 
country.  Here  it  is  insisted  we  should  be  restrained, 
and  all  in  the  name  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire. 

As  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  I, 
for  one,  fear  the  Greek  bearing  gifts  !  It  is  notorious 
that  Mr.  Smith  desires  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire, 
so  far  as  this  continent  is  concerned.  He  apparently  is 
resident  with  us  chtefiy  to  promote  the  absorption  of 
Canada  by  the  United  States.  Let  Mr.  Smith  of  1881  deal 
with  Mr.  Smith  of  1895  on  some  of  the  above  diatribes. 

I  reproduce  from  a  contribution  of  his  to  the  “  Con¬ 
temporary  Review  ”  the  following  : 

“  Directed  against  the  mother-country  with  any  unkind 
intention  it  is  impossible  that  the  Canadian  tariff  or  any 
other  measure  adopted  by  Canada  should  be.  The 
feeling  of  British  Canadians  towards  England  is  as  warm 
as  any  reasonable  Englishman  can  desire.  .  .  .” 

“  The  tariff  is  directed,  if  against  anybody,  against 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  were  excluding 
Canada  from  their  markets,  and  at  the  same  time  throw¬ 
ing  their  surplus  goods,  whenever  there  was  a  glut,  at 
very  low  prices,  into  the  markets  of  Canada,  not  perhaps 
in  large  quantities,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  derange  the 
calculations  of  Canadian  manufacturers,  and  prevent,  so 
it  was  alleged,  the  free  growth  of  Canadian  enter¬ 
prise.  ...” 

“The  Canadian  tariff,  we  repeat,  is  the  offspring  of 
sheer  fiscal  necessity.  And  how  was  the  fiscal  necessity 
produced”?  .  .  . 

“  The  answer  will  show  that  imperialism,  though  it 
may  be  a  magnificent  policy,  is  a  policy  for  which  you 
pay,  and  that  for  the  increased  duties  laid  by  her  North 
American  colonists  on  her  goods  England  has  mainly 
herself  to  thank.  .  .  .” 

“  A  practical  bearing  is  given  to  anything  said  at 
present  on  a  Canadian  question  by  the  general  expecta¬ 
tion  of  a  new  appointment  to  the  Governor-Generalship. 
In  his  official  capacity  the  Governor-General  is  a  con¬ 
stitutional  king,  bound  to  do  simply  what  his  Ministers 
tell  him  ;  though  the  ambiguities  of  the  colonial  constitu¬ 
tion,  which  is  a  cross  between  the  national  and  the 
federal,  half  written  and  half  unwritten,  sometimes  call 
him,  and  the  Colonial  Office  behind  him,  into  momentary 


action.  But  personally  he  is  enabled  by  his  rank  to 
exercise  a  good  deal  of  influence  over  colonial' 
politicians.” 

“  He  can  do,  in  short,  practically  a  good  deal  more- 
than  can  be  done  by  a  constitutional  king.” 

Finally,  the  Professor  demolishes  in  advance  his  con¬ 
tention  respecting  Canadian  copyright  by  recording  the 
opinion  that  “all  that  reasonable  men  desire  is  that  the 
Canadian  people  shall  be  left  free  to  manage  their 
own  affairs.”  No  one  in  Canada  disputes  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Mr. 
Smith  has  an  idea  as  to  the  use  of  the  prerogative 
in  Royal  veto  quoad  Imperial,  and  an  entirely  different 
one  respecting  its  use  quoad  Colonial  Legislation.  There 
is  a  distinction,  but  if  so  sharp  as  Mr.  Smith  would 
have  it,  the  Colonial  Empire  would  be  shattered  in  a  year. 
English  statesmen — Liberal  and  Conservative  have 
appreciated  fully  the  spirit  in  w'hich  this  power  should 
be  used,  and  the  result  is  so  fortunate  that  Mr.  Smith 
has  no  followers  in  Canada  in  his  plan  for  disruption. 

The  great  question  in  the  case  of  copyright,  apart  from 
assurance  received  in  past  years,  is  whether  the  Act 
relates  to  local  concerns.  This  is  too  large  a  subject  for 
me  to  deal  with  on  the  present  occasion.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  Canada,  despite  Mr.  Smith,  is  as 
one  man — both  Houses  of  Parliament  being  unanimous 
— that  respecting  copyright  in  this  Dominion,  the  right  to 

legislate  is,  or  should  be,  vested  in  the  Canadian  Parliament- 

Lord  Carnarvon  conducted  the  Canadian  Constitution 
through  the  House  of  Lords,  and  speaking  in  Montreal 
in  1893,  said  : 

“The  British  North  America  Act  is  not  to  be  construed 
merely  as  a  municipal  Act,  but  should  be  viewed  as  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  requiring  sobriety  of  judgment  and 
plain  common  sense  to  interpret  it.  Work  out  the  great 
questions  before  you  on  the  old  lines  of  a  God-fearing 
and  law-abiding  people.  Administer  your  great  trust  in 
an  imperial  spirit.  In  legislation,  in  self-government, 
you  are  free,  and  may  you  ever  remain  so,  but  in  loyalty 
to  the  Crown,  in  love  to  the  mother-country,  may  you 
ever  be  bound  in  chains  of  adamant.” 

Mr.  Hall  Caine  has,  in  a  recent  visit  to  this  country, 
learned  that  no  great  danger  to  the  interests  of  British 
authors  exists  if  this  spirit  be  continued  between  England 
and  Canada.  At  least  let  it  continue  as  regards  subjects 
which  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parliament  of 
Canada.  As  to  copyright,  Canadais  asking  not  only  to  be 
allowed  to  exercise  the  power  delegated  under  the 
British  North  America  Act  of  1867,  but  to  have  carried 
out  the’promise  of  the  British  Government  made  over  forty 
years  ago  to  the  differentBritishNorth  American colonies- 
So  far  as  the  Berne  Convention  is  concerned,  it  may 
be  said  that  when  Canada’s  assent  was  asked  she  was 
given  the  same  right  to  withdraw  from  it  as  any  of  the 
other  signatories. — Yours,  &c., 

Charles  Hibbert  Tupper. 


JABEZ  BALFOUR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  2  December ,  1895. 

Sir, — In  your  admirable  note  of  the  30th  inst.  on 
Jabez  Balfour  and  his  enormous  iniquities — his  quarter 
of  a  century  of  fraud  and  lies — you  very  humorously 
refer  to  a  remark  made  in  the  speech  ot  his  counsel, 
Mr.  O’Connor,  namely,  that  there  was  “one  thing 
which  Mr.  Balfour  felt,  perhaps,  more  keenly  than  any¬ 
thing  else  in  the  charges  made  against  him.  It  was 
this,  that  in  his  speech  made  in  1887  he  had  uttered  a 
wilful  and  deliberate  falsehood.”  This,  to  compare 
small  things  with  great,  irresistibly  reminds  me  of  what 
Shadwell  observed  with  reference  to  the  tremendous 
attack  made  on  his  abilities  and  morals  by  Dryden  in 
his  “  Mac  Flecknoe.”  After  exhausting  the  vocabulary 
of  abuse  and  contempt  Dryden  had  observed  : 

“In  thy  felonious  heart  though  venom  lies, 

It  does  but  touch  thy  Irish  pen,  and  dies.” 

“  He  knows,”  replied  the  deeply  aggrieved  Shadwell 
and  it  was  his  only  rejoinder — “  that  I  never  saw  Ireland 
till  I  was  three  and  twenty  years  old,  and  was  there  but 
four  months.” — Yours,  &c.  A  Constant  Reader* 
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REVIEWS. 

A  BRITISH  CHRYSOSTOM. 

“  Gathering  Clouds  ;  a  Tale  of  the  Days  of  St.  Chry¬ 
sostom.”  By  Dean  Farrar.  London  :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  1895. 

THERE  are  some  authors  who  fill  the  critic  with  awe 
and  despair.  Is  it  of  the  slightest  use  to  prophesy 
against  them  ?  The  low'er  middle  classes  want  their 
books  and  will  have  them  in  spite  ol  critics.  They 
demand  vulgarity  of  style ;  they  reck  not  of  exact 
scholarship,  and  they  care  not  one  jot  for  veracity  and 
sobriety  in  an  author.  They  read  and  pay  to  be  amused, 
and  the  amusement  of  course  must  be  a  sad  one,  but 
highly  moral,  and  filled  with  allusions  to  popular  and 
respectable  poets.  It  must  nowhere  combat-  the  pre- 
■udices  of  suburban  ratepayers.  Dean  Farrar  has  the 
genius  to  make  himself  the  darling  of  this  public.  It  is 
true  that  he  knows  no  more  about  the  times,  places,  and 
people  about  which  he  wrrites  than  can  be  got  up  by  any 
moderately  clever  man  in  a  week  or  two.  His  voluble 
and  vocal  style  shows  him  to  be  afflicted  with  fatty 
degeneration  of  all  the  literary  organs.  He  has  no 
power  of  imagination,  and  not  the  faintest  sense  of 
humour.  His  seven  hundred  pages  could  be  condensed 
into  fifty  pages  of  fact  at  the  most,  and  the  rest  is  eked 
out  with  reflections  upon  modern  topics,  entirely  out  of 
place  in  this  volume,  with  reiterations  and  dreariness, 
which  would  be  superfluous  in  any  volume. 

“Gathering  Clouds”  is  a  title  which  bristles  with 
popular  Protestantism.  The  clouds  are  those  of  doctrinal 
explicitness,  devotion  to  martyrs  and  saints,  gorgeous¬ 
ness  of  ritual,  greater  esteem  for  the  Church,  the 
Sacraments,  and  ecclesiastical  persons,  combined  with 
hypocrisy,  sensuality,  malice,  and  a  low  moral  tone. 
In  these  clouds,  apparently,  the  sun  of  Christianity  sank, 
until,  of  course,  the  sweet  morning  of  the  Reformation 
arose,  and  all  such  vices  fled  away. 

But  St.  Chrysostom  is  an  odd  hero  to  choose  for  this 
religious  novel.  He  has  to  be  considerably  modified 
before  he  can  be  brought  upon  the  platform  in  modern 
dress,  to  expound  British  philosophy  in  decanal  phrases. 
His  teeth  and  claws  are  carefully  extracted,  and  he  is 
becomingly  tame.  Early  in  the  book  he  salutes  the 
Union  Jack,  as  a  proof  that  he  has  become  a  naturalized 
British  subject.  He  is  speaking  of  the  Goths,  or  rather 
of  those  picturesque  and  imaginary  persons  out  of 
Kingsley’s  “  Hypatia,”  who  are  called  Goths.  “They 
seem  to  belong  to  a  nobler,  stronger,  purer  race  than 
ours.  We  cannot  stand  against  them.  Surely  the  future 
must  belong  to  them  !  ”  (I.  93.)  After  this  the  epithet 
felicitously  chosen  for  the  British  Chrysostom,  is  “good- 
natured,”  and  good-natured  he  is  indeed.  There  is  none 
of  that  tongue  which  could  rasp  and  burn  and  scald  ; 
for  he  is  a  most  decorous  clergyman.  The  real  Chry¬ 
sostom  was  a  great  stickler  for  priestcraft.  He  wrote 
a  treatise  Utp\  'Upa><Tvvr]s,  wherein  he  exalted  the  sacer¬ 
dotal  office,  as  the  chiefest  witness  of  the  Divine  Love. 
The  British  Chrysostom  and  his  suburban  friends  have 
a  dogged  antipathy  to  sacerdotalism.  They  always 
speak  of  “  presbyters,”  and  talk  in  the  language  of  the 
“Record ’’and  Evangelical  Magazines.  Thereat  patriarch 
was  by  no  means  a  quiet  latitudinarian  gentleman,  with 
a  fine  contempt  for  theological  niceties  and  a  pathetic 
sad  tolerance  for  Arians  and  other  heretics.  He  had  no 
more  scruple  about  breaking  up  their  processions  with 
counter-processions  than  he  had  about  ridiculing  their 
persons.  “They  have  such  unconquerably  yellow  com¬ 
plexions,”  he  says  ;  “  they  got  them  from  their  unhappy 
leader  (Eunomius)  :  and  not  all  the  drugs  in  the  pharma¬ 
copeia  could  reduce  them  to  a  healthy  colour.”  (Philos- 
torg.  H.E.  III.  524).  Of  course  the  British  Chrysostom 
could  not  lower  his  dignity  so  far  :  and,  besides,  he 
has  no  sense  of  humour.  The  real  saint  used  farce, 
and  very  broad  farce,  when  it  suited  him.  He  could 
render  a  curtain-lecture  by  an  ambitious  wife  to  an 
unaspiring  husband.  “  Look  at]neighbour  So-and-so,  a 
low  fellow,  and  his  parents  nobodies.  But  he  is  ready 
for  anything,  and  has  made  his  fortune.  That  is  why  his 
wife  is  covered  with  gold,  and  drives  white  mules  to 
her  carriage,  with  neat  maids  and  troops  of  eunuchs  in 
’r  train.  And  you,  you  coward  and  craven,  you  sleepy 


hunks,  you  crouch  in  your  cell.  Oh  !  unhappy  woman 
that  I  am  !  ”  (Ep.  and  Eph.  Chap.  V.  Horn.  XX.).  The 
British  person  cares  little  about  the  main'  object  of  the 
real  saint’s  ambition,  the  overthrow  of  the  adherents  of 
Homoiousion.  Indeed,  he  says  that  theological  con¬ 
troversy  is  the  bane  of  the  Church,  and  his  friends 
declare  the  same.  The  real  saint  prayed  that  his  name 
“might  be  blotted  from  the  roll  of  bishops”  if  he  had 
failed  to  communicate  fasting.  The  British  gentleman, 
considers  fasting  to  be  a  harmful  and  superstitious 
practice,  apt  to  disorganize  the  temper  and  the  digestion. 
St.  Chrysostom  himself  was  ignorant  of  Charity  Organiza¬ 
tion  methods  ;  he  loved  lavish  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
indiscriminate  alms.  He  had  a  fine  contempt  for 
prudence,  and  unblushingly  advocated  early  marriages 
(1  Thess.  Chap.  IV.  Horn.  V.).  The  decanal  person  of 
that  name  holds  the  views  of  the  British  parent  upon  all 
such  topics.  Finally,  the  real  saint  was  both  a  fierce  and 
imperial  spirit  and  a  Democratic  Socialist  in  opinion. 
He  was  hooted  in  church  by  the  rich  for  the  latter,  and 
incurred  no  little  odium  for  his  highhandedness  for  the 
former.  Dean  Farrar  certainly  alludes  to  the  flat 
Communism  of  the  hero,  but  he  softens  him  and 
apologizes  mournfully  for  what  will  not  soften  away.  In 
fine,  the  reader  will  say  of  the  British  St.  Chrysostom, 
as  Count  Hoginarmo  said  of  the  lions  :  “These  are  no 
lions  ;  they  are  little  boys  in  door-mats.” 

What  is  true  of  the  hero  is  true  of  the  rest  of  the 
book.  It  is  hopelessly  inaccurate.  Dean  Farrar  has 
been  misled  by  Mr.  Lecky’s  “European  Morals”  into 
the  absurd  mistake  that  Byzantine  life  may  be  painted 
by  a  smudge  of  black.  Even  in  minute  points  he  is 
hopelessly  wrong.  In  good  climates  people  do  not 
“talk  about  the  weather.”  Ruffinus  was  not  a  gentle 
and  fully  tolerant  man.  Origen  was  not  the  greatest 
writer  and  thinker  of  his  century.  It  is  not  witty  to 
talk  often  of  “peach-ripening  smiles”;  but  if  a  man 
counts  up  all  the  mistakes  in  this  book  he  will  never  have 
done.  Those  happy  people  who  enjoy  such  books  will 
hardly  see  anything  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of 
English  prose  in  such  sentences  as  these  :  “  The  lustral 
waters  of  the  font  blushed  with  the  horrid  taint  of 
blood.  In  the  plunder  the  soldiers  profaned  the  Holy 
Table,  and  the  dress  of  coarse  legionaries  was  incarna¬ 
dined  with  consecrated  wine  scattered  over  them  from 
the  upturned  chalices  of  the  grapes  of  God.”  There  is 
a  banquet  of  such  diction  awaiting  those  who  like  it. 

The  British  Chrysostom  may  be  better  than  the 
Byzantine  patriarch.  His  views  may  be  sounder,  his 
life  more  edifying,  and  his  conversation  more  fitted  for 
drawing-rooms  and  deaneries  ;  but  the  two  have  very 
little  in  common  except  a  name,  and,  therefore,  we 
heartily  commend  “  Gathering  Clouds”  to  all  who  wish 
to  be  decorously  misinformed  ;  and  these  are  many. 


“Memories  of  Mashonaland.”  By  G.  W.  H.  Knight 
Bruce,  sometime  Bishop  of  Mashonaland.  London  : 
Edward  Arnold.  1893. 

I)  ISIIOP  KNIGHT  BRUCE  has  written  a  book  which, 
J  if  sometimes  a  little  desultory,  as  memories  are  apt 
to  be,  is  in  the  main  valuable  and  interesting.  He  has 
literally  jotted  down  his  memories  of  men  and  things  in 
his  sometime  diocese  of  Mashonaland,  and  has  presented 
them  to  his  readers  without  elaboration  and  without 
ornament.  The  memories  gain  freshness  and  verisimi¬ 
litude  and  the  style  ease  from  this  procedure  ;  but  of 
course  there  is  no  denying  that  this  unlaborious  chronicle 
of  what  has  remained  in  Bishop  Knight  Bruce’s  memory 
has  the  defects  of  its  qualities.  The  scenery  and  the 
life  in  Mashonaland  have  not  the  vivid  colouring  or  the 
impressive  effects  which  can  be  got  only  by  drawing 
from  the  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bishop’s  views 
on  and  his  estimates  of  men  and  things  are  remarkable 
for  breadth  and  liberality,  and  for  that  not  too  common 
quality,  sound  common  sense.  His  honesty  and  fair- 
mindedness  are  conspicuous  throughout  the  volume, 
and  he  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  territories  and 
the  peoples  whom  he  describes  before  they  came  under 
the  sceptre  of  the  British  South  Africa  Chartered  Com¬ 
pany.  Seven  years  ago  the  Mashonas  lived  in  terror  of 
the  Gaza  raids  from  the  east  and  the  Matabele  raids 
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from  the  west  :  and  while  one  can  understand  Bishop 
Knight  Bruce’s  feeling  for  the  loss  of  picturesqueness 
and  romantic  interest  which  the  white  settlers  have 
inevitably  brought  with  them,  one  cannot  forget  the 
immense  benefit  to  the  helpless  Mashonas  of  living 
in  peace  and  safety  under  just  laws,  which  has  been 
the  immediate  result  of  the  establishment  of  the 
rule  of  the  Chartered  Company.  Bishop  Knight 
Bruce  is  sufficiently  broadminded  to  find  many  good 
.qualities  in  the  Portuguese  in  Africa,  and  even  in  the 
Matabele  and  their  king.  He  paints  them  as  he  found 
them,  not  suppressing  the  good,  while  by  no  means 
'■blind  to  the  evil.  He  noted  the  courtesy  and  kindness 
■  of  Lobengula  to  himself  as  to  other  white  men. 
There  is  not  a  little  dignity  in  the  picture  we  are  given  of 
the  former  despot  of  the  now  flourishing  town  of  Bulu- 
wayo.  Lobengula  kept  his  word  once  given  with  a 
kingly  completeness.  “There  is  a  wall  built  round  the 
word  of  a  chief,”  a  native  proverb,  is  fairly  descriptive 
of  his  attitude,  and  it  is  well  known  how  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  great  difficulty  and  sharp  provocation  he 
preserved  the  lives  and  property  of  the  white  men  at 
Buluwayo  when  the  Chartered  Company’s  forces  had 
broken  the  power  of  the  Matabele  army  and  were  ad¬ 
vancing  to  attack  the  capital.  On  the  other  hand 
Bishop  Knight  Bruce,  while  admiring  the  courage,  self- 
confidence,  and  dignity  of  the  Matabele  and  their  chief, 
does  not  lose  sight  of  their  prevailing  vice  of  cruelty  and 
of  the  atrocities  for  which  the  belief  in  witchcraft  was 
responsible  in  Matabeleland,  as  a  somewhat  similar 
belief  was  in  darker  centuries  in  our  own  country. 

Bishop  Knight  Bruce  is  fully  alive  to  the  good 
qualities  of  the  natives  in  their  primitive  condition. 
He  is  also  alive  to  their  rights  of  property  in  their 
own  land.-  “  I  consider  that  the  land  which  the  natives 
of  this  country  actually  inhabit  belongs  to  them.”  To 
this  we  would  like  to  be  able  to  add  the  question 
whether  a  chief  of  a  tribe  has  a  right  to  absolutely 
alienate  the  tribal  land  or  the  tribal  ownership  of 
minerals  ;  whether,  in  short,  he  can  make  a  sale,  good 
at  law,  as  Lobengula  did,  of  what  belongs  to  the  whole 
tribe  of  which  he  is  merely  the  head  for  his  lifetime,  in 
return  for  money,  guns,  or  other  possessions  paid  to 
him  personally  for  his  separate  and  personal  profit  or 
pleasure.  The  British  South  Africa  Company  was  very 
liberal  in  disposing  of  the  land  it  had  acquired,  giving 
three  thousand  acres,  then  of  merely  nominal  value,  to 
■the  Church  of  England  Mission  wherever  a  mission  was 
established.  These  lands  are,  however,  not  intended  to 
be  the  private  property  of  the  mission.  “  We,”  says  the 
Bishop,  “  intend  them  practically  as  native  reserves,  so 
that  if  the  natives  were  ever  crowded  out  of  their  lands 
they  might  have  some  place  where  they  could  grow  their 
crops  and  keep  their  few  cattle.”  One  of  the  many 
good  characteristics  of  Bishop  Knight  Bruce’s  book  is 
the  frequency  with  which  he  gives  letters  from  the 
missionaries,  of  whose  work  he  was  the  overseer.  From 
these  letters  a  good  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  nature  and 
the  prospects  of  mission  work  in  Gazaland  as  well  as  in 
Mashonaland.  The  Bishop  is  an  authority  on  mission 
work,  both  on  the  reasons  why  missions  fail  and  on  the 
advantage  and  possibility  of  educating  and  evangelizing 
the  natives.  He  believes  in  the  superiority  of  the 
Christian  educated  native  to  the  educated  or  uneducated 
native,  and  discusses  the  question,  of  the  introduction 
and  sale  of  drink  without  violence  but  with  full  conviction 
of  its  culpability.  He  holds  sound  views  on  the  boasted 
superiority  of  Mohammedanism.  Even  if  we  could  by 
admitting  Mohammedanism  get  sobriety,  Mohammedan¬ 
ism  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  it.  Looking  at  Turkey 
and  the  other  Mohammedan  nations  to-day,  Morocco, 
Afghanistan,  &c.,  no  reasonable  man  can  doubt  this. 
Unfortunately  it  is  the  interest  of  Europeans  to  bring 
drink  to  the  natives.  “  You  will  never  tame  the 
natives,”  said  a  European  to  the  Bishop,  “  till  you  bring 
drink  among  them.”  The  recent  victory  of  Khama, 
Bathoen,  and  Sebele  was,  however,  largely  due  to  the 
backing  they  obtained  from  the  Temperance  party  in 
England.  Having  spoken  well  and  wisely  on  what  the 
missions  can  effect,  Bishop  Knight  Bruce  produces  an 
example  in  Khama.  For  this  the  Bishop  freely  uses 
Mrs.  Knight  Bruce’s  excellently  written  “  Khama  ;  an 
African  Chief.”  He  is  entirely  in  accord  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  decision,  and  shows  the  injustice  there 


would  have  been  in  putting  a  well-governed  native 
people  like  Khama’s  under  European  control.  Though 
chiefly  occupied  with  memories  of  work  among  the 
natives,  the  Bishop  gives  a  chapter  to  the  Matabele 
war.  He  sharply  contradicts  the  statement  that  his 
presence  with  the  British  South  Africa  Company  and 
troops  proves  that  the  war  was  one  of  self-protection, 
not  of  conquest.  Both  the  Matabele  and  the  Europeans 
were  in  the  Bishop’s  diocese,  and  he  went  because  it 
was  his  duty  to  look  after  both.  He  did  what  he  could 
to  promote  peace  ;  he  offered  to  go  and  make  terms 
with  Lobengula,  after  the  chief  had  abandoned  Bulu¬ 
wayo,  but  Dr.  Jameson  would  not  allow  it,  being 
anxious  for  the  Bishop’s  safety.  The  Bishop  testifies 
very  plainly,  one  is  glad  to  observe,  to  the  good  tone 
and  discipline  of  the  force  that  went  up  under  Dr.  Jame¬ 
son  to  subdue  the  Matabele,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  no 
partisan  of  the  Chartered  Company,  makes  this  testi¬ 
mony  doubly  weighty  and  valuable. 

MR.  LILLY’S  HUMOURISTS. 

“  Four  English  Humourists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century: 
Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.”  By  William  Samuel  Lilly.  London : 
John  Murray.  1895. 

THAT  one  so  astoundingly  deficient  in  the  sense  of 
humour  as  Mr.  Lilly  should  presume  to  deliver 
lectures  upon  humourists  is  almost  the  only  humorous 
touch  in  a  very  tedious  performance.  He  must  have 
been  in  despair  for  a  theme  before  he  selected  any  so 
hackneyed  as  Dickens,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  and 
Carlyle,  and  still  more  hopelessly  unimaginative  when 
he  lighted  upon  humour  as  a  connecting  link  for  the 
series.  He  favours  us  with  an  arbitrary  definition  of  a 
humourist  as  “an  artist  who  playfully  gives  us  his  in¬ 
tuition  of  the  world  and  human  life”;  but  why  a  humourist 
should  necessarily  treat  of  “  the  world  and  human  life  ” 
is  not  made  clear.  Of  the  four  authors  chosen  by  Mr. 
Lilly,  Dickens  alone  has  an  especial  right  to  be  dubbed 
humourist ;  Carlyle,  Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot  were 
only  incidentally  humourists.  Nor  does  Mr.  Lilly  seriously 
— and  still  less  humorously — attempt  to  make  out  that 
the  last  three  were  humourists.  He  set  down  the  head¬ 
ing,  Four  Humourists,  probably  because  he  had  a 
vague  recollection  that  Thackeray  did  something  of  the 
same  kind  once  upon  a  time.  Then  he  subdivides : 
Dickens  is  “  the  humourist  as  democrat”  ;  Thackeray  is 
“  the  humourist  as  philosopher”  ;  George  Eliot  is  “  the 
humourist  as  poet  ”  ;  and  Carlyle  is  “  the  humourist  as 
prophet.”  And  the  attempt  to  prove  their  respective 
claims  to  treatment  as  democrat,  philosopher,  poet,  and 
prophet,  is  laboured  long  past  yawning-point ;  but  their 
claims  as  humourists,  which  would  have  been  far  more 
entertaining,  are  quietly  ignored,  or,  worse  still,  taken 
for  granted.  Nor  is  there  a  single  original  thought 
to  relieve  the  monotony.  We  find  a  plethora  of  inept 
excerpts,  which  smack  of  the  “familiar  quotation” 
manual  and  edify  like  a  current  copy  of  “Tit-Bits.” 
They  are  not  even  applied  in  an  original  way,  and  are  not 
intended  to  illustrate  the  context  so  much  as  the  erudi¬ 
tion  of  the  author. 

In  only  one  instance  does  Mr.  Lilly  aim  at  originality, 
and  the  attempt  is  about  as  original  and  edifying  as  to 
run  a  weak  head  against  a  stone  wall.  A  recent  pur¬ 
veyor  of  gossip  retailed  the  story  of  a  sub-editor,  who, 
anxious  to  show  his  smartness,  dealt  with  a  cheap  reprint 
of  “Johnson’s  Dictionary,”  on  the  assumption  of  its 
being  a  new  book  by  an  unknown  writer.  He  was 
particularly  severe  on  the  “high  falutin’ ”  style  of  its 
preface,  but  condescendingly  recognized  certain  elements 
of  promise  amid  the  portentous  verbiage,  and  charitably 
told  the  writer  that  if  he  would  not  mistake  fine  words 
for  great  thoughts  he  might  still  hope  to  turn  an  honest 
penny  with  his  pen.  Now  Mr.  Lilly  has  attempted  to 
“  review”  Dickens  in  much  the  same  Olympian  spirit, 
and  is  likely  to  cover  himself  thereby  with  no  less  over¬ 
whelming  ridicule.  He  begins  by  admitting  that  he 
knows  little  more  of  Dickens  than  remains  to  him  of 
schoolboy  recollection.  He  has  “looked  through  those 
twenty  odd  volumes  of  his  in  preparation  for  this  lecture, 
we  are  told  airily,  and  has  found  it  “  an  effort.”  “  It 
the  first  time  for  some  years  that  I  have  opened  him, 
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he  proceeds,  “  and  I  .  .  .  stand  aghast  at  the  inane 

I  insignificance  of  most  of  his  personages,  at  the  vapid 
vulgarity  of  most  of  his  incidents,  at  the  consummate 
crudity  of  much  of  his  thought,  at  the  intolerable  inept¬ 
ness  of  much  of  his  diction.  .  .  .  Dickens’s  young  men 
are,  as  a  rule,  impossible.  They  are  well-nigh  all  of  the 
same  inane  type.  He  seems  to  have  got  them  out  of 
an  Adelphi  melodrama.  .  .  .  His  amatory  scenes — good 
heavens,  let  us  not  speak  of  them  and  their  mawkish 
sentimentalities  !”  No  doubt  Dickens  has  now  had  his 
day,  but  these  headlong  generalities  and  boastings  of 
carelessness  are  at  the  least  unseemly  in  a  lecturer  who 
takes  himself  so  very  seriously. 

Dickens  is  the  only  one  of  Mr.  Lilly’s  four  subjects 
who  was  essentially  and  beyond  all  other  things  a 
humourist,  and  it  is  amusing  to  find  that  Mr.  Lilly,  in 
writing  a  book  about  humourists,  should  go  out  of  his 
way  to  reproach  him  with  that  quality.  “  Dickens,”  he 
says,  “  professed  to  be  a  painter  of  manners,  not  an 
artist  working  in  the  domain  of  fantasy,  and  so  was 
|  bound  to  keep  in  touch  with  actual  existence.”  In  other 
words,  exaggeration  and  incongruity,  without  which 
humour  is  impossible,  are  a  reproach  to  Dickens  as  a 
humourist.  But  Mr.  Lilly’s  chief  reproach  is  that 
Dickens  was  “  the  humourist  as  democrat.”  By  this,  it 
appears  that  he  means  Dickens  was  pervaded  by  the 
bourgeois  spirit — indeed  he  goes  very  near  to  calling 
him  a  bagman.  But  if  vulgarity  and  democracy 
are  both  repulsive,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are 
identical,  any  more  than  Mr.  Lilly  is  identical  with 
his  audience,  because  both  happen  to  be  dull.  As  to 
Carlyle’s  distaste  for  democracy,  Mr.  Lilly  is  not  the 
first  to  recognize  it,  but  he  certainly  expands  it  in  a 
way  which  would  have  provoked  Carlyle  to  more  than 
his  usual  expletives.  “  Not  the  unwise  many,”  we 
read,  “  but  the  wise  few,  he  taught,  were  the  rightful 
rulers,  the  divinely  appointed  guides  of  mankind  .  .  . 
to  the  rule  of  the  multitude  he  opposed  the  necessity  of 
loyalty  and  obedience.”  This  seems  to  us  perilously 
near  the  doctrine  of  Divine  right,  and  at  open  variance 
with  Carlyle’s  admiration  for  the  democratic  Crom¬ 
well.  Carlyle  as  a  humourist  is  only  shown  us  in  a 
casual  reference  to  the  humours  of  his  dyspepsia  ; 
Carlyle  as  a  prophet  seems  to  depend  upon  a  long  array 
of  sonorous  but  unconvincing  phrases,  and  upon  Mr. 
Lilly’s  announcement  that  “  for  myself,  there  is  no 
thinker,  no  teacher,  to  whom  I  am  more  deeply  indebted 
than  Thomas  Carlyle.”  As  in  the  case  of  Dickens,  we 
are,  however,  in  general  agreement  with  Mr.  Lilly’s  con¬ 
clusions. 

Perhaps  the  weakest  part  of  the  book  is  the  attempt 
to  introduce  Thackeray  as  a  philosopher.  Quite  half 
the  lecture  on  Thackeray  is  devoted,  not  to  Thackeray 
at  all,  but  to  a  soporific  exposition  of  Taine’s  views  on 
psychology,  the  proper  balance  of  ideality  and  phenome- 
nality  in  a  novel,  the  “ethos”  of  romantic  fiction,  and 
other  verbiage  of  the  same  kind.  Then,  after  a  con¬ 
descendingly  appreciative  review  of  Thackeray’s  life 
and  work,  we  are  entertained  with  words  to  this  effect  : 
“You  and  I  are  very  clever  people,  and  we  know  all 
about  Immanuel  Kant.  His  style  was  one  of  the  most 
repelling  and  abominable  that  any  man  ever  wrote,  but 
his  philosophy  has  penetrated  everywhere,  even  into  the 
writings  of  that  poor  old  ignoramus,  Thackeray,  who 
certainly  never  read  a  word  of  Kant  and  would  not  have 
understood  it  if  he  had  ”  (see  pp.  65-6).  Of  course  this 
is  all  nonsense,  and  Kant  never  influenced  Thackeray 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously  ;  but  it  is  easy,  if  you 
have  a  smattering  of  a  philosopher’s  theories,  to  enunciate 
them  sonorously  and  then  allege  that  they  harmonize 
with  the  unconscious  homilies  of  any  one  you  please — 
novelist,  music-hall  singer,  acrobat,  or  even  politician. 
This  is  the  kind  of  thing:  “Thackeray’s  philosophy  of 
life  I  find  underlain  by  three  great  philosophical  prin¬ 
ciples  which  most  probably  he  could  not  have  formu¬ 
lated,  and  which  are  distinctly  Kantian.  The  first  is 
the  cardinal  truth  of  human  personality,  regarded,  you 
will  remember  [note  the  subtle  flattery  |,  by  Kant  as 
a  postulate  of  the  reason,  belonging  to  the  intelli¬ 
gible  world  beyond  space  and  time.  .  .  .  Next  I  find 
Thackeray  holding  fast  to  the  great  verity  that  life  is 
a  state  of  moral  probation.  Kant’s  doctrine  is  that 
knowledge  is  not  man’s  highest  attribute.  .  .  .  Now, 
probably  most  of  my  hearers  will  remember  a  very 


interesting  passage  in  “  Pendennis  ”  where  Arthur 
Pendennis  expresses  complete  moral  scepticism,  scep¬ 
ticism  as  to  all  first  principles.  .  .  .  Again,  Thackeray 
felt  in  his  inmost  soul  that  human  life  is  inadequate  to 
satisfy  human  aspirations.  Kant  judged  that  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  highest  good  which  the  ethical  faculty 
prescribes  implies  an  order  above  nature.  ...  It 
appears  to  me  that  some  such  conviction  as  this  was  tO' 
Thackeray  an  anchor  of  the  soul — sure  and  steadfast.”' 
We  owe  an  apology  for  these  dreary  extracts,  but  they 
are  the  sum  and  substance  of  Mr.  Lilly’s  argument.  To 
our  thinking  there  is  more  in  them  of  cant  than  Kant. 

The  lecture  on  George  Eliot  is  rather  a  disquisition 
on  the  limits  of  poetry  and  prose,  and  an  announcement,, 
as  if  of  a  discovery,  that  those  limits  are  not  dependent 
upon  versification. 

Really  the  only  thing  to  be  said  for  Mr.  Lilly  is  that  he 
has  a  pellucid,  if  too  flowing  style  ( labitur  et  labetur )_ 
But  one  sometimes  wishes  he  would  moderate  his  poly¬ 
syllables  (a  diet  of  wedding-cake  is  eventually  mono¬ 
tonous),  and  when  he  soars  after  epigrams  and  tells  of 
the  “  bankrupt  bibliolatry  of  Calvinism,”  or  assures  us 
that  by  “  prophet”  he  does  not  mean  “  a  propounder  of 
caliginous  conundrums  for  future  generations  to  solve,” 
it  is  not  with  him,  but  at  him,  that  we  laugh. 

MESSIRE  DU  GUESCLIN. 

“Messire  du  Guesclin  :  Drame  en  vers  en  3  actes,  avec 
prologue  et  Epilogue.”  By  Paul  DerouRde.  Paris  t 
Calmann  L^vy.  1896  (sic). 

RELIEVED  by  many  weak  and  commonplace  pas¬ 
sages,  there  are  striking  scenes  and  situations, 
some  really  eloquent  speeches  even,  in  M.  Paul 
D^rouRde’s  new  play,  but  none  to  justify  so  much  ado 
about  Orleanism  as  gave  emphasis  to  the  first  night.  If 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  were  as  good  a  judge  of  plays  as 
he  has  shown  himself  of  certain  players  (and  singers,  for 
that  matter),  he  would  scarcely  have  prompted  his 
partisans  to  try  their  lungs  at  the  Porte  Saint  Martin. 
If  we  mistake  not,  the  phrase  “Vive  le  Roi  !”  which 
was  so  zealously  taken  up  by  the  gallery,  occurs  only 
once  in  the  whole  play,  while  “  A  bas  les  Dauphins  !  ”  is 
a  more  conspicuous  sentiment  throughout. 

Nor  do  we  agree  with  the  Duke  that  the  Dauphin  is 
presented  in  a  very  favourable  light.  Representatives 
of  the  populace  are  permitted  to  cast  slurs  upon  his 
courage  and  patriotism,  while  very  little  is  said  or  done 
even  by  the  court  characters  to  convey  a  contrary 
impression.  Du  Guesclin  is  the  hero  from  first  to  last,, 
and  the  Dauphin,  like  every  one  else,  is  made  entirely 
subsidiary  to  him.  There  are  plenty  of  fine  phrases 
about  the  destinies  of  France,  but  none  about  the 
destinies  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  the  play  is  rather 
an  appeal  to  Chauvinist  than  to  Orleanist  proclivities. 
The  blatant  Anglophobia  may  appeal  to  sentiments  now 
predominant  in  France,  but  we  doubt  the  royalism  doing 
so,  even  if  royalism  remain  so  much  as  a  sentiment  in 
France  to-day.  The  persistent  refrain  of  the  play  is 
“  le  bandit  Stranger,”  “boutons  l’^tranger  hors  de 
France  !  ”  and  the  denunciation  of 
“  Le  spectre  grandissant  de  l’Anglais  orgueilleux  ; 

Sa  main  dej«\  sur  nous  courbant  plus  bas  nos  tetes.” 
While,  on  the  question  of  royalism,  there  is  at  most  an. 
attempt  to  be  judicial,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  following 
passage  : 

“  DU  GUESCLIN. 

La  royaute  n’est  pas  un  parti. 

DE  CAOURS. 

Rien  de  plus. 

On  appelle  parti  tous  les  pouvoirs  ddchus. 

DU  GUESCLIN. 

Un  ddclin  passager  n’est  pas  la  d«5chdance. 

DE  CAOURS. 

Qui  sait  comme  un  diiclin  finit  quand  il  commence  t 
DU  GUESCLIN. 

Je  l’enrayerai,  moi. 

DE  CAOURij. 

Mais  meme  en  l’enrayant, 

Qu’est-ce  que  vous  pourrez  tirer  de  ce  n6ant  ?  ” 

It  is  true  that  Du  Guesclin  is  the  hero  and  De  Caours 
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the  villain  of  the  piece,  but  the  villain  seems  to  be  left 
with  the  best  of  the  argument. 

As  a  literary  work  “  Messire  du  Guesclin  ”  strikes  a 
keynote  of  mediocrity  and  bathos.  There  is  abundance 
of  sonorous  phrases,  but  most  of  them  are  mere  sounding 
brass,  and  many  savour  of  what  Herr  Nordau  is  pleased 
to  call  “  echolalia.”  The  following  is  a  fair  sample  : 

“  Hardi  dans  sa  sagesse  et  sage  en  son  audace.” 

Of  the  more  successful  phrases  we  may  cite  Du 
Guesclin’s  reply  when  De  Caours  seeks  to  persuade 
him  that  a  dishonourable  action  will  redound  to  his 
glory  : 

“  La  gloire  est-ce  done  tout?  Ce  n’est  done  rien 
l’honneur.” 

The  whole  of  the  scene,  in  which  this  occurs,  is 
good,  and  Du  Guesclin’s  soliloquy  in  the  next  scene 
is  one  of  M.  Ddroultbde’s  best  efforts,  though  weakened 
in  our  opinion  by  the  bathos  of  the  last  few  lines  : 

“  Te  comprends  qu’on  delaisse  un  Roi  .  .  .  mais  la 
Patrie  ! 

Ce  domaine  humble  ou  grand  par  nos  ai'eux  forme, 

Qu’ils  ont  conquis,  qu’ils  ont  gard£,  qu’ils  ont  aime  ; 

Cette  terre  sacr^e  entre  toutes  les  terres, 

Faite  du  sang  des  fils  et  des  larmes  des  m£res, 

Vous  ddfendrez,  Dieu  bon,  vous  secourrez,  Dieu  juste, 

La  France  de  Clovis  et  de  Philippe-Auguste  ; 

Vous  ne  laisserez  pas  ce  peuple  k  l’abandon, 

Et  vous  releverez  la  France  !  ” 

We  also  appreciate  the  finale  of  the  first  act,  when  Du 
Guesclin  “  s’en  va-t-en  guerre.”  All  the  characters  evi¬ 
dently  come  to  the  front  of  the  stage  and  each  recites  a 
couplet,  as  if  it  were  a  Drury  Lane  pantomime,  with 
the  same  refrain,  “  La  peur  !  La  peur  !  ”  Here  is  the 
best  version— that  of  Du  Guesclin  : 

“  La  peur  !  La  peur  !  Dieu  vous  en  garde 
Nul  n’est  brave  qui  n’ait  eu  peur. 

Que  Ton  calcule  ou  qu’on  hasarde, 

Tout  est  aux  mains  du  Crdateur  ; 

Force,  vertu,  courage,  honneur  ; 

Mettons  tout  sous  sa  sauvegarde. 

La  peur  !  La  peur  !  Dieu  vous  en  garde  ! 
Veillez  sur  nos  ames,  Seigneur.” 

Of  course  this  has  an  opera-bouffe  aroma  about  it,  but, 
such  as  it  is,  it  is  well  done. 

STUDIA  SINAITICA. 

“  Studia  Sinaitica  :  Catalogue  of  Arabic  MSS.  in  the 
Convent  on  Mount  Sinai.”  London  :  C.  J.  Clay  & 
Sons.  1894. 

THE  study  of  Semitic  languages  has  made  great 
strides  in  recent  years.  Biblical  students  are  espe¬ 
cially  busy,  and  the  science  as  it  is  at  present  owes 
much  to  the  labours  of  two  learned  ladies.  Mrs.  Gibson 
and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Lewis,  through  their  researches  in 
the  long  famous  and  long  neglected  library  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Katharine  on  Mount  Sinai,  have 
brought  many  valuable  and  interesting  documents  to 
light.  Mrs.  Lewis,  by  photography,  has  made  her 
copies  unquestionable.  Mrs.  Gibson,  on  the  other  hand, 
sets  her  extensive  philological  experience  to  work,  and 
is  thus  able  to  use  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  in  mak¬ 
ing  her  interpretations  and  in  pointing  out  peculiar 
readings.  The  value  of  Arabic  consists  mainly  in  its 
being  a  living  language.  This  cannot  be  said  of  Hebrew 
or  Coptic,  and  scarcely  of  Syriac.  Arabic  is,  therefore, 
though  difficult  in  itself  and  especially  in  its  crabbed 
script,  the  best  for  a  beginner,  who,  when  he  knows  a 
sufficient  number  of  roots,  finds  himself  at  once  far  on 
the  road  to  Syriac  and  Hebrew.  A  better  foundation 
for  the  writing  alone  may  be  found  in  hieroglyphics,  but 
Coptic  differs  too  much  from  the  others  to  be  of  much 
further  use.  A  man  who  knows  any  considerable  number 
•of  hieroglyphics  can  learn  to  read  Syriac,  Arabic,  or 
Hebrew  very  rapidly,  for  all  are  written  in  modified 
Egyptian  symbols.  But  reading  is  not  all.  Some  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  roots  common  to  all  these  Oriental  languages 
is  the  greater  necessity.  True,  we  all,  even  the  most 
ignorant,  know  a  few  words  of  one  dialect  of  Syriac.  A 
very  junior  Sunday-school  class  will  give  you  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Talilha,  cumi ,  or  Maranatha.  Arabic,  except  in 
the  form  of  proper  names,  scarcely  occurs  in  the  Bible. 


The  great  importance  of  Arabic  is,  therefore,  as  a  help 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  closely  allied  Syriac.  The 
battle  as  to  the  Syriac  origin  of  parts,  at  least,  of  three 
of  the  four  Gospels,  will  depend  greatly  on  the  influence 
of  a  fuller  and  more  intelligent  and  widespread  know¬ 
ledge  of  those  languages  of  the  family  which  are  still 
spoken.  To  take  a  single  and  familiar  example.  “Shib¬ 
boleth  ”  has  crept  into  English  with  a  curiously  perverted 
meaning.  To  us  it  signifies  a  test  of  pronunciation. 
The  Arab  knows  it,  in  the  singular,  as  a  way,  the  course 
of  a  stream,  and  spells  it,  as  did  the  Ephraimites,  as 
Sebeel.  The  Hebrews  called  it  Shebeel,  and  Shibboleth 
is  the  plural.  Many  other  examples  might  be  mentioned, 
but  all  go  to  prove  that  the  knowledge  of  one  of  these 
languages  is  a  stepping-stone  to  the  knowledge  of  all. 

Mrs.  Gibson’s  catalogue  of  the  Arabic  manuscripts  at 
Sinai  is  therefore  of  considerable  value  to  the  student, 
and  forms  an  important  supplement  to  her  valuable 
catalogue,  already  issued  by  the  Cambridge  Press,  of 
the  Syriac  manuscripts  in  the  same  library,  and  to  the 
Arabic  versions  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  lately  pub¬ 
lished.  Some  of  the  Arab  versions  are  of  great  anti¬ 
quity.  The  Epistles  just  mentioned  date  from  the  ninth 
century,  and  the  oldest  manuscripts  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  Psalter  will  furnish  the  scholar  with  much  in¬ 
formation.  When  we  compare  the  names  of  animals, 
especially  wild  animals,  as  they  appear  in  the  Authorized 
Version,  with  those  in  the  Revised  Version,  we  see  at  a 
glance  how  much  may  be  learned,  in  this  one  particular 
alone,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  old  Arabic.  The  Arabs 
understand  certain  desert  forms.  They  know  the 
ostrich  and  the  jackal,  and  can  give  us  a  clue  to  the 
dragons  and  the  owls  of  Job.  The  modern  Arabic  ver¬ 
sions,  such  as  those  issued  by  our  missionary  societies, 
are  too  often  mere  translations  from  English,  and  have 
none  of  the  authority  which  would  belong  to  a  text  of 
the  tenth  century — a  text,  that  is,  older  than  any  Hebrew 
text  that  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  impossible  here 
to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  the  great  work  on 
which  Mrs.  Gibson  is  engaged,  and  to  hope  she  may 
obtain  such  support  in  her  efforts  as  will  encourage  her 
to  continue  and  persevere  in  placing  these  most  ancient 
versions  before  inquiring  scholars. 

FICTION. 

“Children  of  the  Soil.”  By  Henr)k  Sienkiewicz. 

London  :  J.  M.  Dent.  1895. 

“With  Fire  and  Sword.”  By  Henryk  Sienkiewicz. 

London  :  J.  M.  Dent.  1895. 

“The  Deluge.”  By  Henryk  Sienkiewicz.  London: 

J.  M.  Dent.  1895. 

E  witness  to  the  genius  of  Sienkiewicz  under  great 
provocation,  and  we  are  not  surprised,  in  spite 
of  their  great  and  singular  merits,  at  the  little  attention 
accorded  these  three  books.  For  any  thing  that  could  render 
these  volumes  forbidding  and  difficult  to  the  English 
reader,  except  perhaps  phonetic  spelling,  seems  to  have 
been  studiously  observed  :  they  have  been  printed  in 
America  upon  almost  intolerably  glossy  paper,  in  a  tire¬ 
some  type,  weak  without  refinement,  that  makes  each 
page  a  shimmering  grey  haze  ;  and  they  have  been 
translated  by  a  Mr.  Jeremiah  Curtin,  who  is  beyond 
dispute  the  worst  translator  we  have  ever  chanced  upon. 
Imagine  the  labour,  the  exasperation,  of  seeking  Sienkie¬ 
wicz  through  seven  hundred  and  seventy  pages  of  this 
sort  of  thing:  “And  as  a  swollen  wave  of  the  sea, 
which  the  wind  urges  from  afar,  rolls,  advances,  rears 
itself,  foams,  strikes  with  a  roar  and  then  falls  back,  so 
did  they  strike  in  one  place  and  another,  withdraw,  and 
strike  again,  as  if  testing  the  resistance,  as  if  wishing 
to  convince  themselves  whether  the  very  sight  of  them 
by  numbers  alone  would  not  crush  the  spirit  of  the  enemy 
before  they  would  crush  the  body.” 

That  is  taken  quite  haphazard,  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  entire  crib.  Whatever  Mr.  Curtin’s  knowledge  of 
Polish  may  be,  his  English  is  of  the  cheapest  description, 
and  effect  after  effect  is  ruined  by  some  clumsy  miscon¬ 
struction.  Yet,  after  the  manner  of  those  who  live  on 
the  selvage  of  literature,  he  takes  himself  with  amazing 
seriousness  ;  the  enterprise  of  mutilating  the  offspring 
of  Sienkiewicz  seems  in  some  obscure  way  to  have  given 
him  a  proprietary,  a  paternal  sense  even.  He  solemnly 
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dedicates  his  three  victims — one  to  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  one  to  the  Editor  of  the  New  York 
"Sun,”  and  one  to  Professor  Fiske,  "my  Fellow 
Traveller  in  both  Hemispheres,  my  Classmate  and 
Friend”;  and  he  devotes  about  half  of  the  preface 
prefixed  to  "Children  of  the  Soil”  to  the  enumeration 
of  the  places  where  his  monumental  activities  in  mis¬ 
interpreting’  that  work  began  and  proceeded.  He  seems 
(and  it  is  quite  conceivable)  to  have  been  touring  through 
Europe  at  the  time.  The  work  ended  in  Vermont,  and 
was  there  carefully  revised — he  says  "carefully  revised,” 
though  it  seems  incredible. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Curtin,  it  is  still  possible  for  an 
industrious  reader  to  infer  something  of  Sienkiewicz 
from  these  volumes,  and  the  persuasion  is  inevitable 
that  we  have  here  another  Slavonic  writer  who,  though 
certainly  not  on  a  level  with  Turgenev  or  Tolstoi,  is  still 
worthy  to  form  one  of  the  constellation  of  writers  of 
which  these  two  are  the  greater  lights. 

"  Children  of  the  Soil  ”  is  a  novel  of  contemporary  life 
in  Poland  ;  while  "  Fire  and  Sword  ”  and  "  The  Deluge  ” 
are  romances,  and  it  is  certainly  as  novelist  and  not  as 
romancer  that  Sienkiewicz  will  obtain  the  suffrages  of 
English  readers.  His  construction  in  romance,  if  we 
may  call  it  construction,  is  complex,  his  threads  of 
interest  illusive,  he  degenerates  into  long  paragraphs  of 
mere  history  ;  the  former  book  has  run  to  the  inordinate 
length  of  770  closely  printed  pages,  and  the  latter  to 
1258.  The  wars  of  the  vast  and  endless  Steppes  and 
the  raid  of  the  Swedes  into  Poland  were  topics  for  Victor 
Hugo.  He  could  have  kept  the  dominant  immensity  of 
the  deserts,  the  conflict  of  creeds  and  races,  before  his 
readers,  but  Sienkiewicz  simply  loses  himself  in  the 
labyrinth  of  his  details.  He  has  indeed  a  fine  sense  of 
transitory  effects,  of  firelight  and  shadow  ;  the  book  is 
crowded  with  fine  unnecessary  discrepant  situations, 
and  crowded  too  with  a  great  burden  of  instructive 
details.  This  effect  has  no  relation  to  another,  and 
to  read  them,  as  they  come  through  the  medium  of 
Mr.  Curtin,  becomes  at  last  an  intolerable  tedium. 
Sienkiewicz  among  other  vices  has  to  explain  the  conflict 
of  motives  in  all  his  characters  when  dialogue  should 
suffice,  he  uses  dialogue  to  tell  his  story,  and  his  scenery 
fades  again  and  again  into  a  colourless  background  for 
his  interlocutors.  The  English  romance  reader  who  has 
been  brought  upon  Weyman  and  Stevenson  and  their 
tail  of  Crocketts,  and  others  of  the  same  school 
is  scarce  likely  to  take  to  this  entirely  less  artistic 
writer.  But  the  disposition  to  analyze,  to  be  minute 
and  voluminous,  which  makes  Sienkiewicz  a  cumbrous 
romancer,  becomes  his  merit  in  "  Children  of  the  Soil.” 
" Here  again  the  story  flows  sluggishly,  a  flood  spreading 
^indeterminately  rather  than  a  stream  running  between 
ordered  banks  of  constructive  design.  But  the  interest 
is  here  in  the  personalities  and  not  in  the  sequence  of 
adventures,  and  Sienkiewicz  is  among  the  chosen  few 
who  can  see  frankly,  who  are  able  to  get  outside  the 
conventional  puppets  of  fiction  and  give  us  fresh  human 
beings  for  our  thought  and  sympathy.  His  people  are 
individualized  wonderfully,  and  alive  to  their  very  finger 
tips,  and  one  may  go  to  and  fro  in  his  book  and  trace 
out  the  development  first  of  this  person  and  then  of  that 
with  a  steadily  increasing  admiration.  The  swaying  of 
Pan  Stanislav,  his  hero,  between  his  commercialism  and 
his  sentiment,  his  religious  doubts,  his  self-complacent 
love  for  Marynia,and  in  particular  his  infidelity  with  Pani 
Mashko.are  amazinglydone.  The  love-story  ofPan  fgnas, 
too,  is  full  of  the  conviction  of  truth.  Pan  Plavitski 
again  is  a  human  being  that  one  follows  through  this 
story  with  a  steadily  growing  interest  and  entertainment. 
There  is  not  a  character  In  the  whole  vast  book  indeed 
which  is  not  clearly  individualized  and  essentially  in¬ 
teresting.  One  reads  it,  just  as  one  reads  Balzac  or 
Thackeray,  in  order  to  get  first  this  light  and  then  that 
on  some  wonderfully  invented  personage.  Even  after  Mr. 
Curtin’s  efforts,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  humorous 
effect  depends  very  largely  on  the  turn  of  the  phrase, 
there  is  still  an  abundant  humour  evident  in  "  Children 
of  the  Soil.”  It  is  certainly  not  a  book  to  get  and  to 
read  straight  through  and  to  put  aside  ;  it  is  a  book  to 
return  to,  to  read  one  day  in  this  place  and  another  in 
that,  and  to  make  a  permanent  friend  of.  To  be  frank, 
the  first  acquaintance  is  as  wearying  as  a  large  roomful 
of  absolute  strangers  ;  in  particular,  the  Polish  names 


are  a  burthen.  Mr.  Curtin  has  made  them  more  bur- 
thensome  to  the  beginner  by  not  translating — his  reason 
is  inconceivable — Pan,  Pani,  and  Panna  as  Mr. ,  Mrs.,  and 
Miss.  Nevertheless,  so  far  as  "  Children  of  the  Soil  ” 
is  concerned,  we  strongly  recommend  the  reader  to  face 
this  necessary  first  reading,  and  the  shiny  paper,  and 
Mr.  Curtin’s  abominable  English.  At  first  the  present 
reviewer  looked  up  this  book’s  colossal  proportion  with 
a  kind  of  horror — for,  to  make  a  confession,  it  came  to 
hand  in  April  or  May — and  could  only  induce  himself  to 
begin  reading  it  somewhere  in  July.  There  is  nothing 
more  terrible  to  a  reviewer  of  books  than  a  monstrous 
volume  under  a  strange  name.  Since  then  he  has  re-read 
the  greater  part  of  it  twice  or  three  times,  and  has  twice 
left  a  review  unfinished,  in  order  to  follow  out  some  new 
thread  of  interest.  And  he  would  add  that  he  has,  for 
his  own  pleasure,  re-read  no  other  novel  that  has  been 
published  this  year. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  The  Country  Doctor.”  By  H.  de  Balzac.  T ranslated  by  Ellen 

Marriage.  With  a  preface  by  George  Saintsbury.  London  : 

J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  1895. 

A  foi,  je  crois  pouvoir  mourir  en  paix.  J’ai  fait  pour  mon 
pays  une  grande  chose.”  So  Balzac  wrote  to  his  old  friend, 
Madame  Carraud,  of  “  Le  Medecin  de  Campagne.”  He  was  in 
love  with  the  book ;  it  was  to  be  sold  as  commonly  as  a 
paroissien ,  it  was  to  compete  with  “The  Vicar  of  Wakefield”  in 
popularity,  it  was  a  divine  work,  “  the  Gospel  in  action.”  Balzac 
did  not  die,  but  lived  to  accomplish  even  greater  things  for  his 
country,  to  do  even  better  than  “  put  the  Gospel  in  action,”  to 
outstrip  the  moral  fiction  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  a  distance 
which  is  not  to  be  measured.  However,  he  was  not  wrong 
about  the  sublimity  of  the  book.  If  the  Balzac  of  “  Le  Medecin 
de  Campagne”  is  not  the  supreme  artist  who  achieved  “Illusions 
Perdues,”  and  the  “  Splendeurs  et  Mis£res,”  “  Eugdnie  Grandet,” 
“  Ptffe  Goriot,”  “  Cousin  Pons,”  and  the  “  Paysans,”  he  is  yet 
the  irresistible  Balzac,  gifted  with  a  power  which  regarded  no 
difficulties,  the  Balzac  who  not  merely  moved  mountains,  but 
marshalled  them  in  his  service.  And  in  truth  this  is  a  moun¬ 
tainous  book,  with  stupendous  masses,  the  country-side  and  its 
history,  the  story  of  the  doctor’s  past  life,  the  political  creed, 
Napoleon.  And  if  while  reading  we  grow  dizzy,  even  behind  so 
sure  a  guide,  if  we  are  breathless  with  climbing,  in  recollection 
the  masses  form  themselves  harmoniously  into  one  great  whole. 
“  How  many  people  have  cried  over  the  doctor’s  story!”  Balzac 
exclaims  already  in  the  summer  of  1833,  and  of  its  kind  it  is 
unsurpassed.  Undoubtedly,  if  we  take  the  past  life  of  Benassis 
separately,  Balzac  could  have  treated  it  more  effectively  by 
another  method.  Such  a  rtcit  (Mr.  Saintsbury  happily  com¬ 
pares  the  recits  of  the  eighteenth-century  novelists)  can  never 
attain  to  the  complete  conviction  and  vividness  of  a  story  acted 
before  our  eyes  ;  it  is  only  justified  when  the  teller’s  state  of 
mind  and  his  manner  of  telling  are  more  important  than  his 
story.  This  is  the  case  in  Goguelat’s  delicious  history  of 
Napoleon.  This  extravagant  interlude,  and  the  little  story  of 
the  hunchback  woman  which  precedes  it,  have  a  reality  and  go 
that  is  remarkable  even  in  French  writing.  The  translation  is 
well  done,  and  there  are  things  in  Mr.  Saintsbury’s  note  at  the 
beginning  which  almost  reconcile  us  to  the  preface  system. 

“Four  Years  of  Novel  Reading.  An  Account  of  an  Experiment 
in  Popularizing  the  Study  of  Fiction.”  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Richard  G.  Moulton,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  London  : 
Isbister&Co.  1895. 

This  is  culture  rampant,  an  unlovely  sight.  Professor 
Moulton  does  not  explain  quite  distinctly  why  good  novels 
should  be  popularized,  except  that  they  are  text-books  of  life. 
Now  this  is  just  what  good  novels  are  not.  The  study  of  fiction 
is  not  the  study  of  life  in  the  sense  that  Professor  Moulton  and 
Mr.  Barrow  mean :  novels  are  not  a  useful  and  practical  guide  to 
personal  conduct  ;  this  is  not  their  justification.  And  as  this 
fallacy  seems  to  colour  the  whole  work  of  the  Backworth  Novel 
Reading  Union,  the  undertaking  is  foredoomed.  Our  parents 
were  right  when  they  objected  to  the  constant  novel-reading  of 
their  boys  and  girls,  because  boys  and  girls  h  ive  a  way  of 
reading  novels  personally  ;  they  do  look  upon  them  as  “  experi¬ 
mental  expositions  of  life,”  and  that  is  ruin  to  the  true  appre¬ 
ciation  of  fiction  and  demoralizing  to  character.  If  boys  and 
girls  did  not  put  themselves  in  the  exciting  po-itionsof  the  hero 
and  heroine,  and  think  of  imitating  them,  parents  would  never  try 
to  keep  them  away  from  novels.  As  it  is,  the  parents  are  right. 
Whether  first-rate  fiction  can  be  made  popular  in  any  other  way 
than  by  the  creation  of  cheap  and  accessible  books  is  not 
the  question.  We  are  sure  that  the  formation  of  a  union  whose 
members  read  the  same  novel  at  the  same  time  by  the  light  of 
certain  “points”  prescribed  by  university  extension  lecturers, 
and  meet  to  discuss  it  and  read  papers  on  it,  is  a  rotten  system. 
Nothing  will  come  of  it  but  prigs  ;  not  cheerful  prigs,  priggish 
from  overflowing  youthfulness,  but  serious,  boring  prigs.  If 
the  Backworth  Union  was  meant  as  a  direct  educational  force, 
it  is  a  mistake.  If  it  was  meant  chiefly  as  a  lure  to  attract 
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people  to  read  novels,  the  danger  exceeds  the  possible  advantage, 
and  in  this  case  we  should  also  like  to  know  how  many  of  the 
members  would  not  have  read  most  of  the  novels  in  the  list 
without  any  meetings  and  papers?  Must  Dickens  and  Jane 
Austen  and  Meredith  all  go  the  way  of  Browning  ?  We  have 
given  him  over  willingly,  without  a  murmur  ;  is  not  he  enough  ? 

*l  Caller  Herrin’.  A  Story  of  Scotch  Fisher  Folk.”  By  George 

Douglas  and  Henry  Derrick.  Glasgow  :  C.  L.  Wright. 

1895. 

If  this  book  is  not  remarkable,  it  is  built  up  of  good  pure 
stuff.  It  is  a  complete  and  restrained  little  work,  and  the 
pleasure  of  reading  it  is  not  marred  by  any  jarring  note.  It  is 
perhaps  a  pity  that  the  story  should  here  and  there  proceed  by 
means  of  surprises  and  lucky  accidents.  Not  that  these  chances 
are  impossible  or  even  improbable  in  real  life.  Truth,  as  we 
know,  is  stranger  than  fiction.  But  the  story,  really  a  study  in 
character,  is  too  good  to  depend  at  all  on  mere  chance,  and  as  it 
is  not  a  story  of  adventure,  it  would  have  gained  in  depth  and 
dignity  if  no  god,  not  even  the  smallest  shadow  of  a  machine, 
had  been  allowed  to  interfere.  However,  this  is  a  small  point, 
and  does  not  spoil  the  virtue  of  the  books,  which  lies  in  the 
estrangement  between  the  heroine  and  her  fisher-lad. 


THERE  are  many  useful  facts  and  ideas  to  be  gathered  from 
this  month’s  “Nineteenth  Century”;  but  the  articles 
leave  little  impression  on  the  mind,  probably  because  of  all  the 
sixteen  there  is  hardly  one  that  has  been  handsomely  conceived 
and  written  as  one  piece.  They  are  instructive,  but  not 
beautiful.  This  want  of  art  is  liable  to  make  itself  very  notice¬ 
able  where  the  large  majority  of  contributions  is  controversial, 
and  of  three  non-confroversial  articles,  Mr.  Morley  on  Matthew 
Arnold  is  somewhat  disappointing  ;  M.  Charles  Yriarte  does 
little  more  than  note  and  prove  the  interesting  fact  that 
Delacroix  admired  Bonington,  Constable,  Turner,  and  Wilkie  ; 
and  the  third  non-controversial  paper,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison’s 
argument  between  a  professor  and  a  young  painter  as  to  the 
merits  of  Ruskin,  is  not  an  attractive  performance.  Mr.  John 
Redmond  welcomes  the  proposed  “kindness”  to  Ireland, 
though  he  feels  sure  that  prosperity  will  only  strengthen  the 
desire  for  Home  Rule.  In  his  opinion  there  are  three  minor 
points  which  the  Government  should  decide  before  attacking 
the  Land  Bill,  namely,  the  release  of  the  political  prisoners, 
the  claims  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  the  case  of  the  evicted 
tenants.  Professor  Geffcken  presents  with  a  good  deal  of  force 
and  clearness,  the  difficulties  of  the  Turkish  question,  and  has 
no  theory  as  to  the  way  out  of  the  impasse.  This  honesty  is 
satisfactory,  and  even  calming,  after  the  many  and  various 
assumptions  of  superior  knowledge  and  prophetic  insight. 
Madame  Novikoff  speaks  eloquently  for  the  religious  basis 
which  underlies  Russian  policy,  and  Rafitiddin  Ahmad  shows 
how  the  Sultan  might  save  his  empire.  Democratic  institutions 
would  be  no  use  ;  what  is  needed  is  a  more  just,  paternal  despot¬ 
ism,  modelled  somewhat  on  English  rule  in  India.  The  Hon. 
E.  Lyulph  Stanley  says  many  sensible  things  in  his  attack  on 
the  position  which  has  been  taken  up  by  Roman  Catholics  and 
Anglicans  in  the  matter  of  denominational  schools.  But  he  is 
not  always  easy  to  understand  and  follow  at  first  reading, 
though  the  following  sentence  is  perhaps  an  unfair  example  of 
style  :  “  There  has  been  a  schedule  circulated,  but  since  dis¬ 
claimed  by  the  fromoters  of  the  scheme,  as  to  which  it  may 
be  probably  said  that  it  was  put  forward  as  an  indication  of  what 
might  possibly  be  proposed  with  a  view  to  enlisting  the  sympathy 
of  the  Voluntary  teachers  for  the  scheme  as  a  whole.”  Sir  W. 
Martin  Conway  defends  the  Society  of  Authors,  and  Sir  Walter 
Besant  defends  Mr.  A.  P.  Watt.  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  contributes 
a  picturesque  and  hopeful  eulogy  of  Kashmir,  and  Field-Marshal 
Lintorn  Simmons  tells  of  “The  Transformation  of  the  Army 
under  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.”  Mr.  Gladstone  succeeds  in 
being  intensely  interesting  in  his  defence  of  Bishop  Butler 
against  Matthew  Arnold,  certainly  a  more  enjoyable  article  than 
last  month’s.  The  correspondence  between  Mr.  Knowles  and 
Canon  MacColl  will  probably  please  the  debased  and  trivial 
mind  of  the  public  more  than  any  other  contribution  to  the 
Review.  A  little  fun  and  scandal  is  so  refreshing. 

The  “Fortnightly”  is  mildly  interesting,  and  some  of  the 
articles  are  nicely  and  carefully  written.  In  the  course  of  a 
pleasant  review  of  Lord  Salisbury,  M.  Augustin  Filon  reminds 
the  newspaper-reading  public  in  England  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Quai  d’Orsay  does  not  vary  with  the  change  of 
Ministries  any  more  than  that  of  Downing  Street.  “  Perhaps  it 
changes  less  with  us  than  with  you.”  Mr.  Ernest  Newman,  in 
his  appreciation  of  Flaubert,  makes  the  novelist  more  of  a  giant, 
more  of  a  colossal  nature,  than  many  admirers  of  “  Madame 
Bovary”  would  bargain  for.  Mr.  Newman’s  careful  writing  is  not 
free  from  the  monstrous  disease  which  has  broken  out  among 
writers  lately  ;  the  period  of  inoculation  will,  let  us  hope,  soon 
be  over.  Meanwhile,  when  a  critic  of  Flaubert  uses  the  words 
“stylist”  and  “fictionist,”  we  cannot  complain  of  educational 
experts  who  talk  of  a  “Churchist,”  or  even  “  Broadism.”  Mr. 
H.  H.  Statham’s  “  critical  estimate  ”  of  Mendelssohn  is  interest¬ 
ing  also.  He  puts  Mendelssohn  first  after  the  band  of  great 


masters — Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven — even  over 
the  head  of  Schumann.  Mr.  Tree,  from  his  “actor’s  prompt 
book,”  contributes  his  reading  of  Hamlet’s  character.  Some  of 
the  points  are  suggestive ;  for  instance,  the  egotistical  self¬ 
absorption  of  the  young  man  which  often  makes  him,  as  art 
artist,  engrossed  in  his  own  eloquence.  Mr.  Macnamara,  in 
discussing  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion,  objects  to  their  finance,  and  especially  regrets  “  the 
county  council  interest,”  which  tends  to  keep  apart  the  local 
management  of  the  primary  and  the  secondary  State  schools. 
Mr.  William  Rathbone  points  out  the  harm  that  unloyal 
sections  have  done  to  the  Liberal  cause,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Stuart- 
Glennie  in  a  long,  pompous,  and  exceedingly  ill-written  article 
lays  down  a  Unionist  policy,  beginning  with  the  reorganization 
of  intellectual  industry,  and  ending  with  the  possibilities  of  a 
war  with  France  and  rebellion  in  India.  Mr.  G.  H.  D.  Gossip- 
gives  us  the  American  view  of  “England  in  Nicaragua  and 
Venezuela.”  It  is  an  interesting,  though  by  this  time  familiar, 
exposition  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  its  history.  Mr.  Gossip 
might  almost  have  been  saved  the  trouble  of  writing  his  article, 
for  he  begs  the  whole  question  when  he  talks  of  “  the  acquisitiotv 
of  Venezuelan  territory  by  Great  Britain.”  There  is  a  picturesque 
description  of  Vladivostok  and  the  Siberian  railway,  a  plea  for 
the  protection  of  larks  as  the  great  destroyers  of  ravaging 
insects,  and  a  refutation  by  Canon  MacColl  of  Mr.  Justice  Ameer 
Ali’s  refutation  of  him. 

There  is  one  important  article  in  the  “National  Review,’* 
namely,  the  Bishop  of  Salford’s  case  for  Voluntary  schools.  The 
exposition  is  full,  the  arguments  well  put,  and,  though  the 
article  covers  many  pages,  it  is  not  wearisome.  The  tone  is- 
just  a  little  undignified  when  the  Bishop  flouts  the  Noncon¬ 
formist.  In  such  a  discussion  we  do  not,  of  course,  expect 
restraint  ;  only  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  it  would  not  be 
telling.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  very  imposing.  Lieutenant 
B.  Baden  Powell  explains  the  workings  of  his  man-lifting  kite  t 
Mr.  H.  E.  M.  Streetfield  gives  a  general  review  of  investments, 
finishing  with  a  plea  for  more  stringent  legislation  against 
fraudulent  company-promoters  ;  and  in  an  article  on  gout,  Mr. 
Mortimer  Granville  propounds  a  theory  which  puts  the  disease 
with  anaemia,  or,  rather,  with  leucocytosis — i.e.  an  excess  of 
white  corpuscles  in  the  blood.  Meat  diet  is  therefore  the  treat¬ 
ment  he  proposes. 

The  December  “  New  Review”  is  an  excellent  number.  The 
Rev.  J.  E.  Brown  returns  to  dialect,  and  though  some  of  his 
narrative  poems  have  had  a  solider  story,  the  spirit  and  the 
Manx  of  “Job  the  White”  are  as  catching  as  in  any  of  the 
“  Fo’c’sle  Yarns.”  Lionel  Decle,  the  author  of  the  “Pall  Mall” 
articles,  goes  over  the  whole  Stokes  affair  in  a  forcible  review,, 
and  he  has  some  stiff  things  to  say  against  the  Congo  Free 
State.  Mr.  Runciman’s  appreciation  of  Purcell  is  a  singularly 
successful  piece  of  work,  learned  and  picturesque  and  alive  with 
a  rare  vigour.  Here  we  have  Mr.  Runciman  constructive, 
enthusiastic  throughout,  with  only  a  momentary  brandishing  of 
his  spear  as  an  introduction.  The  author  of  “A  Superfluous- 
Woman”  answers  Mr.  A.  Clerk’s  article  of  last  month  in  an 
interesting  fashion,  evolving  from  “that  vague  realm  of  fictional 
bases  for  impious  views  commonly  called  History,”  a  different 
explanation  for  the  greater  strictness  of  feminine  virtue. 
Francis  Watt  talks  of  “New  Scotland,”  Mr.  David  Hannay 
praises  the  Marines,  Mr.  James  Fitzmaurice-Kelly  finishes  his 
study  of  Don  Juan  in  a  sunset  of  enthusiasm  for  Mozart,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Whibley  brings  Plutarch’s  method  to  bear  upon> 
another  couple  of  criminals.  There  is  something  fundamentally 
wrong-headed  and  common  in  Mr.  Edwin  Pugh’s  short  story 
but  it  is  certainly  readable. 


A  Literary  Supplenient  will  appear  with  our  issue  of  14  December . 
Advertisements  intended  for  insertion  in  that  number  should  be  sent 
to  the  Manager  as  soon  as  possible. 


NOTICE. — The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume ,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications. 
He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Ihe  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial  mails 
every1  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First  Edition 
cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the  regular 
issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4 p.m.  on  Friday.  Advertisements- 
should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office,  38  Southampton 
Street,  Strand  ;  or  to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lane, 
Cornhill,  E.C.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on 
application.  _ - 
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The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday  trcrff 
Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  do  la  Banque  ( near  tho 
Bourse ),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani’s,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli;  at  Le 
Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines ,  and  I.e  KlOSQUB 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 
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MAPLE  &  CO 

WARMING  APPLIANCES 

Ventilating  and  Sanitary  Engineers 
Latest  Appliances 
Newest  Designs— Best  Selection 
By  all  the  Leading  Makers 


WARMING 


APPLIANCES 


ALL  SYSTEMS  and  PATENTS 
RADIATORS  and  HOT  WATER  COILS 
HOT  WATER  CIRCULATION  TO 
CORRIDORS,  BATHS,  and  LAVATORIES 

WARMING  APPLIANCES 

KITCHEN  RANGES 

With  High  and  Low  Pressure  Boilers 
Independent  Boilers  for  Large  Heating  Schemes. 
“ARCADIAN”  and  “CLARENCE”  OIL 
WARMING  STOVES 
Estimates  free.  Estimates  free. 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD  LONDON 


PREMIER 


Causes  no 

Blotches. 

YINOLIA 

Keeps  the 
Complexion  Clear 

4d.  a  Tablet. 


SOAP. 


BREAKFAST -SUPPER. 

3?  IF*  £3  7 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

O  O  O  O  _A_ 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

AMUSEMENTS. 


c 


RYSTAL  PALACE. 

FOURTH  NATIONAL  CYCLE  SHOW. 

Open  Daily  from  10  a. m.  till  9  p.m. 

Till  Saturday,  December  14th,  inclusive. 

The  Finest  and  Largest  Show  of  Cycles  on  Reccrd. 
Splendid  Exhibition  of  Ladies’  Safeties. 

No  Extra  Charge. 

Admission  to  Palace  One  Shilling, 
or 

iq  From  London  and  back 


Including  Admission. 
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nRURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL. — Sir  Augustus 

Harris,  Les.cc  and  Manager.— EVERY  EVENING,  at  7.30,  CHEER 
BOYS,  CHEER!  by  Sir  Augustus  Harris  Cecil  Raleigh,  and  Henry  Hamilton’ 
Powerful  cast.  MORNING  PERFORMANCE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  AND 
SATURDAY,  at  1.30. 


C^PA  WINTER  SEASON.  At  the  Belgian  Monte  Carlo, 

within  12  hours  of  London,  you  find  sheltered  invigorating  climate,  good 
rt,  a  CERCLE  DES  ETRANGERS,  with  Roulette,  Trente  ct  Quarantc,  &c., 
rays  open,  and  h-gh-cla  s  accommodation  at  10  francs  per  diem ,  absolutely  m- 


SDOl 
aJway 
elusive. 


For  full  details,  address  M.  Jules  Creiiay,  Secretary. 


COUTH  METROPOLITAN  GAS  COMPANY.— Sale 

by  Tender  of  ,£20,000  Five  per  cent  Perpetual  Debenture  Stock. 

Minimum  Pkick  £172!  pick  cknt. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Directors  of  this  Company  to 
sell  by  Tender  £20,0000!  Five  per  cent  Perpetual  Debenture  Stock  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  “The  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Act,  1882.'' 

Particulars  ol  same,  with  form  of  tender,  can  be  obtained  at  this  Office  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  undersigned,  and  Tenders  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  Wednesday,  the 
jst  day  of  January  1806. 

The  Stock  will  be  allotted  to  the  highe-t  bidders,  but  no  Tender  will  be  accepted 
at  a  lower  price  than  at  the  rate  of  £  172J  money  for  each  £100  Debenture  Stock. 

By  order, 

Offices,  709a  Old  Kent  Road,  S  E.  FRANK  BUSH, 

7th  December  1895.  Secretary. 


SUN 


LIFE 


ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

LONDON.  (Established  1810.) 

NEW  ESTATE  DUTIES. 

The  Society  is  now  prepared  to  issue  Policies  containing  the  following 


Clause  : 


PAYMENT  OF  POLICY  MONEYS 

Before 

PROBATE  OR  GRANT  OF  LETTERS  OF 

ADMINISTRATION. 

“  For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  Estate 
Duties  under  the  Finance  Act,  1894,  the  Society,  if  so  requested  by  the 
legal  personal  representative  of  the  assured  entitled  to  receive  the  Policv 
moneys  upon  grant  of  Probate  or  Letters  of  Administration,  will  (after 
proof  of  the  death  of  the  assured  and  of  Title  as  above  provided,  and  upon 
the  deposit  with  and  charge  to  them  of  the  above  policy  in  accordance  with 
their  regulations)  either  pay  so  much  of  the  sum  assured,  not  exceeding 
nine-tenths  thereof,  as  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  such  Duties  to 
such  legal  personal  representative,  or  at  his  option  pay  the  whole  or  so  much 
of  the  Policy  moneys  as  shall  be  required  by  the  duties  aforesaid  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  or  other  the  persons  entitled  to  receive 
the  same  under  the  said  Act  or  any  other  Statute.'1 


The  undertaking  to  pay  before  the  grant  of  Probate  either 

DIRECT  TO  THE  LEGAL  PERSONAL 

REPRESENTATIVE  or  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue 
has  not  hitherto  been  offered  to  the  public,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  new 
departure  will  be  much  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  at  present 
Executors  are  very  frequently  compelled  to  place  themselves  under  an 
obligation  to  Bankers  and  others  to  provide  the  Estate  Duty  required  to  be 
paid  before  the  grant  of  the  Probate. 

For  Prospectus  and  Full  Particulars  write  to  the  Secretary, 

SUN  LIFE  OFFICE, 

63  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 


MEDOC— VI N  ORDINAIRE.  Bof"  D^ts. 

Pare  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  13s«  7s.  6d. 

at  much^highcr  prices. 

QT.  ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE,  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 


16s. 


Bs. 


Also  a  very  large  Stock  of  medium  and  high-class  wines, 
Including  Vintages  1868,  '70,  '74,  '77,  '78,  '80,  '84,  '88,  '89,  '91. 

PRICES  INCLUDE  BOTTLE8. 

6  Dozens  Delivered  to  any  Jtailway  Station. 

Price  List  Free  by  Post. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great 
Britain  to  equal  them  in  value. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

LIVERPOOL :  37  North  John  St.  Manchester :  26  Market  St. 

“LANCET”  Analysis  and  Medical  Oiunions  Post  Free. 


“G.B.” 


FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS 
FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 


DIABETES 


48s.  per  dozen. 

CARRIAGE  PAID. 


WHISKY. 


OF  THE  PROPRIETORS: 

GEORGE  BACK  £&  CO. 

DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATE. 
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British  Orphan  Hs^Iurn, 

SLOUGH. 


For  the  Maintenance  and  Education  ot  Destitute 
Orphans  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  of  all  de¬ 
nominations,  whose  parents  were  once  in  prosperous  circum¬ 
stances.  Orphans  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
12,  and  are  retained  until  15. 

The  Committee  earnestly  appeal  for  increased  support  ol 
an  Institution  which  has  been  carrying  on  its  work  of  use¬ 
fulness  nearly  70  years,  and  which  is  dependent  on 
Voluntary  aid. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  most  thankfully  received. 
Annual  Subscriptions  : — For  One  Vote,  10s.  6d. ;  for  Two 
Votes,  is.;  Life  Subscription  for  One  Vote,  5s.  ; 
for  Two  Votes,  ffio  10s. 

Bankers — Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Manchester 
and  Salford  Bank,  Limited,  20  Birchin  Lane,  E.C. 

Offices — 62  Bishopsgate  Street  Within, 

London,  E.C. 

CHARLES  T.  HOSKINS, 

Secretary. 


ROYAL  BLIND  PENSION  SOCIETY 

(With  which  is  United  the  Blind  Female  Annuity  Society). 


Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Vice-Patron— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
President- THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON,  K.G. 


Honorary  Secretaries  | 


Messrs.  GEORGE  POCOCK  and 
PERCY  R.  POCOCK. 


,T'HIS  Society  grants  Pensions  to  the  Blind  Poor  at  their  own  homes  in 
sums  ranging  from  10s.  to  25s.  per  month.  There  are  at  present 
upwards  of  700  Pensioners  residing  in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
among  whom  about  £5000  is  annually  distributed  in  pensions,  paid 
monthly,  through  the  agency  of  500  Honorary  Almoners.  Elections  take 
place  in  May  and  November  in  each  year.  In  addition  to  those  elected  by 
the  votes  of  Subscribers,  two  are  added  at  every  election  by  rotation. 
Others  are  nominated  from  time  to  time  to  receive  the  “  Thomas  Pocock” 
and  “  James  Templeton  Wood  ”  Memorial  Pensions.  An  approved  Candi¬ 
date  of  75  years  of  age  or  upwards  can  receive  an  immediate  Pension  upon 
payment  of  a  donation  of  Thirty  Guineas.  To  be  eligible,  applicants 
must  be  totally  blind,  above  21  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
in  receipt  of  an  income  not  exceeding  £20  if  single,  and  £30  if  married. 
No  distinction  is  made  in  regard  to  sex  or  creed,  nor  is  the  receipt  of  parish 
relief  a  disqualification.  Applications  must  be  made  on  the  printed  form 
provided  by  the  Society.  Subscribers  of  ior.  6 d.  annually,  or  Donors  of 
Five  Guineas,  are  entitled  to  One  Vote  at  every  election,  and  the  multiples 
thereof  in  proportion.  The  payment  of  a  Legacy  to  the  Society  confers 
upon  each  Executor  the  privilege  of  one  Life  Vote  for  every  £25  bequeathed. 
The  yearly  Report,  containing  the  rules,  accounts,  and  all  information,  will 
be  forwarded  on  application.  Contributions  will  be  gratefully  received  by 
the  Treasurer,  or  by  the  Bank  of  England,  or  Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan  &  Co. 

JOHN  C.  BUMSTED,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

W.  ELLIOTT  TERRY,  Secretary. 

235  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  London. 
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NATIONAL  ORPHAN  HOME, 

HAM  COMMON,  RICHMOND,  SURREY. 
Office:  12  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

Patrons. 

H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN. 

H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  ALBANY. 

H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  TECK. 

The  object  of  this  Charity  is  to  receive  Orphan  Girls  from  Seven  to 
Twelve  Years  of  Age,  without  distinction  as  to  Religion,  into  a  “  Home  ” 
where  they  can  obtain  a  plain  English  Education,  a  practical  instruction 
in  the  Kitchen,  House,  and  Laundry,  to  fit  them  for  all  Household  Duties, 
and  are  taught  to  cut  out,  make,  and  mend  their  own  clothes.  Over  650 
have  thus  been  more  or  less  provided  for.  There  are  now  nearly  100  on 
the  books.  The  Building  affords  ample  room  for  50  more,  but  for  want  of 
funds  they  cannot  be  received. 

Children  are  admitted  on  election,  by  payment  till  elected,  on  purchase, 
on  presentation,  subject  to  the  life  of  the  donor. 

A  Cot  for  all  time  may  be  had  for  £450. 

The  Charity  is  in 

URGENT  NEED  OF  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND 
DONATIONS. 

Donations,  Subscriptions,  and  Bequests  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will 
be  gratefully  received  by  Messrs.  Herries  &  Co.,  Bankers,  16  St.  James’s 
Street,  and  by  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices,  12  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  when: 
all  communications  should  be  addresed. 

WEMYSS,  Chairman. 

E.  EVANS  CRONK,  Secretary. 


THE 

ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

7 9  King  William  Street ,  West  Strand,  W.C. 

Founded  in  1816,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  ReUef  o i 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

President- H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 

Chairman- SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 

(G.  B.  HUDSON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Treasurers  j  LINDSAY  ANTROBUS,  Esq. 


This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  Poor  on  their  own  application,  with- 
out  Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of 
true  Charity.  Nearly  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  has 
afforded  aid  to  upwards  of  400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 

There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  everyday 
more  urgent  that  a  large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible  Eye 
Hospital  should  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly  growing 
needs  of  the  poor  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  Um.en 
Kingdom. 

The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  Inpatients 
Is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief,  lhiswm 
necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a  New  Site,  to  provide  which, 
and  erect  thereon  an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modem  improvement 
rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid  advance  in  Ophthalmic  Science  and  Surgery, 
a  sum  of  at  least  £50,000  will  be  required. 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  main¬ 
tenance  purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable 
them  to  build  the  much-needed  New  Hospital. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand  ;  Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ;  or  to 

T.  BEATTI  E-CAM  PBELL,  Secretary. 

LEGACIES  ARE  ALSO  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


ft  OYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

AA-  COOPER’S  HILL,  STAINES. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment 
in  Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  FORTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted 
in  September  i ig6.  The  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  them  for  competition  Twelve 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  Three 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendents  in  the  Telegraph  Department.  For 
particulars  apply  to  the  Secretarv,  at  the  College. 

ft  ADLEY  COLLEGE,  Scholarships  1896.  Two  of  £80, 

one  of  ^50,' one  of  ^40.  Election,  July  17.  For  particulars  apply  to  the 
Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

ft  OSSALL  SCHOOL;  Entrance  Scholarships— Exami- 

nation,  March  25th,  26th,  and  27th,  1896.  Apply,  Bursar,  Rossall,  Fleetwood. 


WEYMOUTH  COLLEGE.— The  Greek  Play 

*  *  for  this  vear  is  the  “  Birds  of  Aristophanes."  The  dates  of  the  P< 


chosen 

for  this  year  is  the  “  Birds  of  Aristophanes.  The  dates,  of  the  Performance 
are  December  14th,  16th,  17th,  18th.  Old  Boys  and  others  wishing  to  attend  should 
apply  for  Tickets  immediately  to  C.  G.  Falkner,  Esq.,  Weymouth  College. 

DAVOS,  SWITZERLAND. 

T7DUCATIONAL  HOME  FOR  DELICATE  GIRLS 

A-*  in  an  English  Medical  Man’s  family.  Large  airy  house  in  its  own  grounds  in 
best  part  of  the  health  resort.— Address  Mrs.  Whyte,  Villa  Paul,  Davos  Dorf, 
Switzerland.  

SHIPPING. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

■L*  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO.  TT  J 

„  IF.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices: 

Managers.  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  I  Fenchurch  A  venue,  Londor. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


COMMERCIAL. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

Est.  1803.— I  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  *,*>0.000.  Paid-up,^-.- 

SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE 

63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.  [Founded  1710. 
60  Charing  Cross ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Bum  Insured  in  1894,  £393,622,400. 

THE  COLONIAL  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LIMITED, 

33  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £1,750,000. 

POLICIES  ISSUED  UNDER  THE  ORDINARY,  MODIFIED  TONTINE,  AND 
MORTUARY  DIVIDEND  SYSTEMS, 

EDWARD  W.  BROWNE,  F.S.S.,  Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  . 


.  £30,000,000. 


LIVERPOOL  &  LONDON  &  GLOBE 


Fire. 


INSURANCE  CO. 

Invested  Funds  .  .  .  £8,690,934. 

■Life. - Endowmenta. - Annuities. 

EXPENSE8  MODERATE. 

LIFE  BONUSES  LARCE,  either  in  Cash  or  Additions  to  Sum  Assured. 

Apply  for  Prospectus. 

Head  Offices:  1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL;  7  C0RNH1LL,  LONDON. 


RIO  GRANDE  IRRIGATION. 

NEW  HOMES  in  the  “SUNSHINE  STATE”  of 

AMERICA.  EXCEPTIONAL  opportunity  to  join  FRUIT  and  VINE 
GROWING  COLONY  in  NEW  MEXICO,  U  S. A  ONLY  SMALL  CAPITAL 
REQUIRED.  Land  on  ten  years'  time  Experienced  Local  Adviser.  Income 
fir>t  year.  LARGE  PROFITS.  Superior  market  and  railway  facilities.  1500 
miles  nearer  than  California  to  Chicago  and  New  York.  Four  to  seven  weeks 

LIER  Fruiting  S<  a  -  ID1  AL  CLIMATE  FOR  WEAK  LI  NGS. 

Splendid  'hooting.  For  FREE  illustrated  parnph  ct  and  full  particulars,  address, 
Mesilla  Valley  Irrigation  Colony,  34  Victoria  Street,  Loudon,  S.W. 


“  THE  TIMES  ”  Dec.  29, 1894,  says  in  a  leading  article  on 

“  Ova. s?  Daughters  ” 

"  FIVE  per  cent  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  of  Interest  on  good 
“security  when  paterfamilias  set  up  housekeeping;  now  he  must  think 
“  himself  lucky  when  he  can  get  Three." 

The  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Hew  York 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 

Death  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle¬ 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 


ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  £42,000,000. 

Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Othces,  or  to 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom- 

17  &  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 


HTHE  AFRICAN  ESTATE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

1  NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  increase  in  the  work  of  this  Company,  far 
larger  space  than  that  available  in  the  present  building  is  necessary.  The 
OFFICES  will  therefore  be  REMOVED  to  WINCHESTER  HOUSE,  Old 
Broad  Street,  E.C.,  on  ist  December  next.  This  Notice  will  apply  to  the 
Agencies  of  the  following  Companies  : 

The  Orion  Gold  Mining  Company,  Ltd. 

The  Minerva,  Ltd. 

The  Horsham  Monitor  Syndicate,  Ltd. 

The  Vesta  Gold  Mining  Company,  Ltd. 

The  Fortune  Syndicate,  Ltd. 

November  21  st,  1895,  F.  M.  WOOLLAN, 

No.  2  Drapers'  Gardens,  E.C.  London  Manager. 

BURLINGTON  CARRIAGE  CO,  LTD. 

BUILDERS  TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 

315-317  Oxford  Street,  W. 


Old  and  Aristocratic  Designs  reproduced  in  Steel  and 
Hickory  at  half  the  weight. 

Builders  of  FAMILY  OMNIBUSES 

For  most  County  FAMILIES. 


THREE  YEARS’  SYSTEM 

of  purchase  arranged  at  Cash  Prices. 


Specialty:  Light  Cob-sized  LANDAUS. 

316-317  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  COLD  MINE,  LAND  &  EXPLORATION  SHARES. 


H.  HALFORD  &  CO. 

70  &  71  Palmerston  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 

Telegraphic  Address :  “MONITOR,  LONDON.’’ 

Large  buyers  and  sellers  of  South  African  Gold  Mining, 
Land,  and  Exploration  shares.  Close  market  prices  guaran¬ 
teed.  Low  Contango  rates.  Accounts  opened  for  settlement 
in  three  months,  if  desired.  All  profits  paid  directly  accounts 
are  closed. 

Send  /or  our  selected  list  of  the  best  Mine  and  other  shares  for  investment  or 

speculation. 

H.  HALFORD  &  CO., 

70  St  71  PALMERSTON  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C 

References  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Klnydom  and  Abroad, 

BORWICK’S 


THE  BEST 
BAKING  POWDER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 


POWDER 
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BOOKS. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S  LIST. 

NEW  WORKS. 


NOW  READY.  A 

AT  THE  COURT  OF  THE  AMIR.  By  J  OHN 

Alfred  Gray,  M.B. ,  late  Surgeon  to  His  Highness  the  Amir  of 
Afghanistan.  With  Portrait  ana  Other  Illustrations.  In  i  vol.,  demy 
8vo,  16s. 

NOW  READY. 

A  MEMOIR  OF  FRANCES  TROLLOPE.  By 

her  Daughter-in- Law,  Frances  Eleanor  Trollope.  With  Extracts 
from  her  Diaries  and  Letters,  and  with  Two  Portraits.  In  2  vols. 
crown  8vo,  21s. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  KEELEYS  :  On  the  Stage  and  at  Home. 

By  Walter  Goodman.  With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  In 
1  vol.,  demy  8vo,  14s. 

NOW  READY. 

ON  THE  TRACK  OF  THE  MAIL  COACH. 

By  F.  E.  Baines,  C.B.,  Author  of  “Forty  Years  at  the  Post  Office.’’ 
In  i  vol.,  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  THIRD  EDITION  OF 

THE  LIFE  OF  FRANCES  POWER  COBBE. 

By  Herself.  With  Illustrations.  In  2  vols,  crown  8vo,  21s. 

READY  ON  TUESDAY  NEXT. 

MEMORIES  OF  FATHER  HEALY,  Parish 

Priest  of  Ballybrack  and  Little  Bray.  With  a  Portrait  of  Father 
Healy.  In  1  vol,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES 
AND  BOOKSELLERS. 


READY  ON  TUESDAY  NEXT. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  JUDGE  KETCHUM. 

By  H.  Annesley  Vachell,  Author  of  “  The  Model  of  Christian 
Gay,”  &c.  In  1  vol,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

NOW  READY. 

A  CLEVER  WIFE.  By  W.  Pett  Ridge, 

Author  of  “  Telling  Stories,"  &c.  In  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  YELLOW  WAVE.  A  Romance  of  the 

Asiatic  Invasion  of  Australia.  By  Kenneth  Mackay,  Author  of 
“Out  Back,”  & c.  In  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  APOTHEOSIS  OF  MR.  TYRAWLEY. 

By  E.  Livingston  Prescott.  In  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  LATEST  ADDITION  TO  BENTLEY’S  FAVOURITE  NOVELS. 

SIR  GODFREY  S  GRANDDAUGHTERS.  By 

Rosa  N.  Carey,  Author  of  ‘  ‘  Nellie's  Memories,”  &c.  A  New  Edi  tion 
In  1  vol. ,  crown  8vo,  6s. 


London  :  RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  St. 

-  Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS  BOOK®. 


BUCKTHORNE  EDITION. 

TALES  OF  A  TRAVELLER. 

By  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

With  25  Photogravure  Illustrations,  Irom  Original  Drawings  by  Arthur  Rackham, 
Allan  Barraud,  Frederick  Dielman,  Henry  Sandham,  F.  S.  Church,  George 
Wharton  Edwards,  and  others.  Each  page  is  surrounded  by  a  decorative 
border  printed  in  colours.  2  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  tops, 
with  slip  covers  (in  box)  25s. 

OLD  DIARY  LEAVES. 

By  H.  S.  OLCOTT. 

The  True  Story  of  the  Theosophical  Society. 

Illustrated,  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

LITTLE  JOURNEYS 

To  the  Homes  of  Good  Men  and  Great. 

By  ELBERT  HUBBARD, 

Author  of  “  No  Enemy  but  Himself." 

Illustrated  with  some  Portraits.  Printed  on  rough-edged  paper, 
i6mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  tops,  5s. 

THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA, 

By  CHARLES  LAMB. 

2  vols.,  Illustrated,  i6mo,  buckram,  gilt  tops,  5s 

MR.  MIDSHIPMAN  EASY. 

By  Captain  MARRYAT. 

With  16  Full-page  Illustrations  by  R.  F.  Zogbaum,  and  with  Illustrated  Headpieces 
by  A.  W.  Van  Deusen.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

THE  ECHO  CLUB. 

By  BAYARD  TAYLOR, 
iamo,  cloth  extra,  2S.  6d. 

NEW  CATALOGUE  F  It  E  E. 


24  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London  ;  and  New  York. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Two  volumes.  Crown  8vo,  15s.  net. 

THE  LETTERS  OE 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD,  1848-1888. 

Collected  and  arranged  by  GEORGE  W.  E.  RUSSELL. 

Daily  News. — “  The  work  is,  indeed,  a  model  for  editors,  both  in  what  the 
editorial  hand  has  done  and  what  it  has  refrained  from  doing.  Mr.  Russell  has,  in 
brief,  allowed  the  letter-writer  to  speak  for  himself,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  no  formal  biography  could  have  furnished  a  portrait  more  complete  or  more- 
subtle  in  its  revelation  of  character.” 

Crown  8 vo,  6s. 

THE  SECOND  JUNGLE  BOOK. 

By  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

With  Illustrations  by  J.  Lockwood  Kipling,  C.I.E. 

Daily  Chronicle—  “  There  is  beauty  and  power,  and  an  incomparable  picturesque- 
force  like  no  other  man’s  in  all  these  pages.” 

In  Two  Volumes.  Globe  8vo,  12s. 

CASA  BRACCIO. 

A  NEW  STORY. 

By  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

Morning  Post. — ‘“Casa  Braccio’  exhibits  his  special  qualities  as  a  writer  of 
fiction  in  a  very  favourable  light.  These  qualities,  broadly  speaking,  are  as  follows  Z 
He  has  a  vivid  yet  disciplined  imagination,  a  fine  sense  of  proportion,  a  closely 
observant  habit,  an  impressive  and  agreeable  style,  and  a  pen  that  very  rarely  runs- 
away.” 

Medium  8vo,  21s. 

THE  MAKERS  OF  MODERN  ROME.  In  Four 

Books.  I.  Honourable  Women  not  a  few.  II.  The  Pope  who  made 
the  Papacy.  III.  Lo  Popolo  :  and  the  Tribune  of  the  People.  IV. 
The  Popes  who  made  the  City.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  “  The 
Makers  of  Florence,”  &c.  With  Illustrations  by  Henry  P.  Riviere,, 
A.  R.  W.S. ,  and  Joseph  Pennell. 

EVERSLEY  SERIES.  New  Volumes. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  By 

John  Richard  Green,  M.  A.  In  8  volumes.  Vol.  I.  Early  England, 
Foreign  Kings,  The  Charter.  Globe  8vo,  5s. 

POEMS.  By  Matthew  Arnold.  Early  Poems,, 

Narrative  Poems,  and  Sonnets.  Globe  8vo,  5s. 


LORD  TENNYSON  S  WORKS.— The 

PEOPLE'S  EDITION.  Vols.  III.  IV.— A  DREAM  OF  FAIR 
WOMEN;  and  other  Poems.  LOCKSLEY  HALL;  and  other 
Poems.  Demy  i6mo,  is.  net,  cloth  ;  and  is.  6d.  net,  Persian,  each 
volume. 

Medium  8vo,  17s.  net. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Vol.  V. — PER1PATUS,  by  Adam  Sedgwick,  M.A. ,  F.  R.S. 
MYRIAPODS,  by  F.  G.  Sinclair,  M.A. ;  INSECTS,  Part  I.,  by 
David  Sharp,  M.A.,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

VACATION  RAMBLES.  By  Thomas  Hughes, 

Q.C. ,  Author  of  “  Tom  Brown’s  Schooldays.” 

The  Times. — “  They  are  very  good  reading,  genial,  optimistic,  varied,  and  well- 
informed.’’ 


POCKET  EDITION  OF  CHARLES  KINGSLEY'S  WORKS. 
Pott  8vo,  is.  6d.  each  volume. 

YEAST.  A  Problem.  By  Charles  Kingsley. 

THREE  AND-SIXPENNY  SERIES.— NEW  VOLUMES.— Crown  8vch 

PIETRO  GHISLERI.  By  F.  Marion  Craw- 

FORD. 

DON  ORSINO.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 


Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

ILLUSTRATED  STANDARD  NOVELS. 

PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE.  By  Jane  Austen, 

Illustrated  by  Charles  E.  Brock.  With  an  Introduction  by  Austin 
Dobson. 

8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

ESSAYS  IN  TAXATION.  By  Edwin  R.  A. 

Seligman,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Finance,  Columbia 
College. 

Globe  8vo,  6s. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  METALLURGY.  By 

Arthur  H.  Hiorns,  Director  Metallurgy  Department,  Birmingham' 
Municipal  Technical  School. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

OUTLINES  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY.  By 

Rudolf  Sohm,  Professor  of  Law,  Leipzig.  Translated  by  Miss  May 
Sinclair.  With  a  Preface  by  Professor  H.  M.  Gwatkin,  M.A, 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


7  December,  1895. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


HENRY  SOTHERAN  &  CO.'S 

NEW  AND  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Prospectuses  and  Catalogues  on  application. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON,  ready  next  week. 

A  BREATH  FROM  THE  VELDT.  By  John  Guille  Millais, 

F.Z.S.,  &c..  Author  of  “  Game  Birds  and  Shooting  Sketches."  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  and  Frontispiece  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais, 
Bart.,  R.A. 

This  fine  work  which  has  hen  eagerly  expected  by  all  acquainted  with  its  A  uthor's  previous  work  in  similar  fields,  since  its  announcement  nearly  two  years  ago,  is 
eyf  eouallv  hi  eh  interest  as  regards  Short  Natural  History,  or  Art.  It  forms  one  volume  imperial  4to,  printed  on  Art  Paper,  with  Illustrations by Swantype  process,  &c; 
^a/so'ntgravedo'n  wood  by5 Lodge]  and  Frontispiece  by  Sir  J.  E. Millais,  R.A.;  and  in  all  contains  13  Full-page  Electro-Etchings,  i*  Full-page  Illustrations,  and 

Bound  in  buckram,  top  edges  gilt  (limited  to  1000  copies),  price  £3  3s.  net. 

A  selection  of  the  large  and  fine  ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS  for  this  beautiful  work,  including  that  by  Sir  John 
Millais,  is  now  on  view  at  Messrs.  Henry  Sotheran  &  Co.’s  West  End  House,  37  Piccadilly,  W. 

MR.  MILLAIS'S  LAST  WORK. 

GAME  BIRDS  AND  SHOOTING  SKETCHES.  Illustrating  the  Habits,  Modes  of  Capture, 

Stages  of  Plumage,  and  Hybrids  and  Varieties  which  occur  amongst  them.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in  i  vol.  8vo,  printed  on  Art  Paper, 
bound  in  buckram.  With  57  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  and  Frontispiece  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Bart.,  R.A.  Price  13s.  net.  . 

A  few  Copies  of  the  Large  Original  Edition,  with  imp.  4to,  half-morocco,  top  edges  gilt,  containing  16  coloured  Plates,  lithographed  by  W.  Hart  and 
W.  Greve,  18  Woodcuts  by  G.  E.  Lodge,  and  32  Autotypes,  may  still  be  had.  Price  £5  5  s.  net. 

ALSO  ILLUSTRATED  BY  MR.  MILLAIS. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  CHARADRIIDiE ;  or,  Plovers, 

Sandpipers,  Snipes,  and  their  Allies.  By  the  late  HENRY  Seebohm,  Author  of  "  Siberia  in  Europe,"  &c.  &c.  1  vol.,  4to.  The  whole  impression 

limited  to  too  copies,  of  which  the  following  number  only  are  for  sale,  viz.  1-150  Ordinary  Copies,  Illustrated  with  numerous  fine  Woodcuts  by 
J.  G.  Millais,  &c.,  price  £2  12s.  6d.  net  ;  and  220  Copies  further  Illustrated  by  the  insertion  of  21  Plates  specially  drawn  on  stone  for  the  Work 
by  J.  G.  Keulemans,  and  coloured  by  hand.  Price  £5  5s.  net. 


DR.  COPINGER'S  GREAT  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  WORK. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  HAIN’S  REPERTORIUM  BIBLIOG-R.APHIGUM. 

The  First  containing  nearly  7000  Corrections  of  and  Additions  to  the  Collations  of  Works  described  or  mentioned  by  Ham.  I  he 
.  ...  r'  11  . • 1  n: uu .. rtioninrc  r\ f  fioririv  \7n1nrnpK  Tinntpd  in  the  Fifteenth  Centurv.  not  n 


Second,  a  List,  with  numerous  Collations  and  Bibliographical  Particulars  of  nearly  6000  Volumes,  printed  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  not  leferred 
to  bv  Hain  By  W.  A.  Copinger,  LLD.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.A.,  Barnster-at-Law,  Professor  of  Law  in  Owens  College  and  the  Victoria 
University,  and  President  of  the  Bibliographical  Society.  To  be  completed  in  3  vols.,  demy  8vo,  strongly  bound  in  red  buckram,  uncut.  Price 

£4  14s.'  6d.  net. 

The  complete  work  will  consist  of  Three  Volumes,  demy  too  ( uniform  with  Mains  own  work),  printed  by  Messrs.  Clowes  on  fine  Paper,  with  the  use,  where  needful 
of  all  the elaborate ZeciaT  yPes  needed for  the  Printed  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum  ;  very  strongly  bound  m  buckram,  uncut  and  will  be  supplied  to 
subscribers  bHore^ubEcationat  ThenetPHce  of  Four  Guineasandi-Half  The  whole  edition  is  strictly  limited  to5o o  copies  so  that,  while  it  is  believed  a  sufficient 
number  will  be  availa  We  for  the  needs  of  bibliographers,  the  work  must  eventually  become  scarce.  I  he  first  volume  is  now  ready  for  delivery ,  the  second  is  in  the  press , 
<ind  will follow  with  the  least  possible  delay ,  and  the  whole  will  be  completed  m  the  course  of  1896. 


THE  FINEST  ORNITHOLOGICAL  WORK  NOW  APPEARING. 

Just  published,  Part  V.  of  this  important  and  splendid  New  Ornithological  Work,  uniform  with  Mr.  GOULD'S  Works 

in  Folio.  The  Edition  limited  to  350  Copies. 

MONOGRAPH  OF  THE  PARADISEIDiE  OR  BIRDS  OF  PARADISE, 

AND  PTILONORHYNCHIDyE  OR  BOWER  BIRDS.  By  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  of  the  Ornithological  Department, 
British  Museum.  The  Work  will  be  published  in  flight  Parts,  forming  Two  Volumes,  imperial  folio,  uniform  with  Mr,  Gould  s  Works,  Three 
Guineas  each  Part,  to  Subscribers  only.  Each  Part  will  contain  10  Magnificent  Hand-coloured  Illustrations.  Prospectus,  with  full  particulars 
on  application  to  the  Publishers. 

OTHER  WORKS  BY  DR.  BOWDLER  SHARPE. 

A  MONOGRAPH  OF  THE  HIRUNDINIDiE,  OR  FAMILY  OF  SWALLOWS.  By 

R  Bowdi  f.r  Sh \rpe  LL  D.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  &c.,  British  Museum ;  and  Claude  W.  Wyatt,  Member  of  the  British  Ornithologists  Union. 
Price  of  the  complete  Work,  Illuslrated  with  103  beautiful  hand-coloured  Plates  of  the  several  species,  and  26  coloured  Maps,  showing  Geographical 
distribution  (an  especially  valuable  feature),  in  Twenty-one  Parts,  4to,  sewn,  £10  10s.  net.  ;  bound  in  two  handsome  volumes,  half-moroccogill , 
cloth  sides,  top  edges  gilt,  £12  net. 

A  MOST  VALUABLE  REFERENCE  BOOK  FOR  ORNITHOLOGICAL  STUDENTS. 

ANALYTICAL  INDEX  TO  THE  COMPLETE  SERIES  OF  GOULD’S  ORNITHO- 

LOGICAL  WORKS,  containing  nearly  17,000  cross  references  to  all  the  Species  figured  in  Mr.  Gould  s  grand  works  ;  a  Biographical  Memoir  and 
Portrait  of  the  eminent  ornithologist;  and  a  Bibliography.  1  vol.  imperial  8vo,  cloth,  top  edges  gilt  (only  250  copies  punted),  £1  los.  net.  , 
Large  Paper  Copies,  imperial  4to,  half-morocco,  top  edges  gilt  (only  100  copies  printed),  £4  4s.  net. 


SECOND  EDITION  of  this  very  attractive  Illustrated  Angling  Work. 

BY  HOOK  AND  BY  CROOK.  By  Fraser  Sandeman.  i  vol.  crown  4to.  Illustrated  with 

Coloured  Plates  of  Flies,  &c. ,  and  many  other  Illustrations,  from  Water-colour  Drawings  and  Etchings  by  the  Author.  C  loth,  top  edges  gilt. 

Price  18s.  net. 

THE  GREAT  WORK  ON  ORCHIDS,  NOW  COMPLETE. 

HEICHENB  AC  HI  A ;  Orchids  Illustrated  and  Described  By  F.  Sander,  Sr. 

Albans,  assisted  by  eminent  Scientific  Authorities.  Magnificently  Illustrated  in  Colours.  Complete  in  48  Parts,  impenal  410,  each  containing  4 
Plates,  with  descriptive  Letterpress  in  English,  French,  and  German.  Ordinary  Edition,  price  £25  10B.  net.  Imporial  Edition,  io<>  <  "pi-  s 
(numbered)  atlas  4to  (size  27  by  20  inches),  the  Text  on  Whatman  Paper,  the  Plates  retouched  by  the  Artist  and  mounted  on  Cardboard,  pi  ice 
£30  8s.  net.  The  whole  Work  can  only  be  sold  complete,  and  very  few  copies  of  cither  Edition  remain  for  sale. 

THE  WORK  MAY  ALSO  BE  HAD  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  HANDSOME  BINDINGS: 

ORDINARY  EDITION. 

p  vols.  half  morocco  extra,  guarded  throughout ,  top  edges  gilt,  £35  ;  or  whole  morocco  extra,  guarded,  gilt  edges,  £45. 

IMPERIAL  EDITION. 

4  vols.  half  Levant  morocco  extra,  guarded,  gilt  edges,  £80  ;  or  whole  Levant  morocco  extra,  guarded,  gilt  edges,  £100. 

MR.  GOULD'S  WORKS. 

A  FULL  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  of  the  Grand  Ornithological  and  other  Works  of  the  lato  JOHN  GOULD, 
F.R.8.,  F.Z.S.,  &c.,  with  Memoir  of  the  Author  and  other  information,  will  be  sent  post  freo  on  application  to  the 
Publishers.  _ _ 


London:  140  Strand,  W.C.,  and  37  Piccadilly,  W. 
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BLACKIE  &  SON’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Imperial  8vo,  with  about  1000  Original  Woodcut  Illustrations 
and  16  Plates  in  Colours. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  PLANTS:  their 

Forms,  Growth,  Reproduction,  and  Distribution.  From  the  German  of  Anton 
Kerner  von  Marilaun,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Vienna. 
By  F.  W.  Oliver,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Quain  Professor  of  Botany  in  University 
College,  London.  In  4  Half-Vols.,  uncut  edges,  cloth,  50s.  net;  or  2  Vols., 
gilt  top  edges,  cloth,  50s.  net ;  or  2  Vols.,  half-morocco,  gilt  edges,  63s.  net. 
“A  notable  addition  to  popular  works  upon  Botany.  It  should  be  a  standard 
work  for  many  years  ."—Saturday  Review.  . 

“  Lovers  of  nature  will  find  every  page  of  the  book  interesting,  and  the  serious 
student  of  botany  will  derive  great  advantage  from  its  perusal.  The  illustrations  are 
beautiful,  and,  what  is  more  necessary,  true  to  nature.”- Nature. 

Twelfth  Edition  (Forty-sixth  Thousand), 
carefully  revised,  medium  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

THE  UNIVERSE;  or.  The  Infinitely  Great  and  the 

Infinitely  Little.  A  Sketch  of  Contrasts  in  Creation,  and  Marvels  Revealed 
and  explained  by  Natural  Science.  By  F.  A  Pouchet,  M.D.  Illustrated 
by  273  Engravings  on  Wood  aud  4  Plates  in  Colours. 

“We  can  honestly  commend  this  work,  which  is  admirably  as  it  is  copiously 
illustrated.” — Times. 

.  “A  book  of  established  reputation.  —Spectator. 

’  “A  charmingly  instructive  and  most  fascinating  introduction  to  the  study  of 
natural  science.”—  Daily  Telegraph. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  STORY  BOOKS. 

By  G.  A.  Henty. 

A  KNIGHT  OF  THE  WRITE  CROSS :  a  Tale  of 

the  si-ge  of  Rhodes.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by 
Ralph  Peacock.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

“  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  read  this  stirring  story.  .  .  .  Mr.  Henty  is  as 
fertile  in  invention,  and  as  vigoious  as  ever,  ill  the  narrative  of  his  hero’s  exploits." 

Spectator. 

THE  TXGFR  OF  MYSORE:  a  Story  of  the  War 

with  Tippoo  Saib.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by  W.  PI. 
Margetson,  and  a  Map.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

“  Mr.  Henty  not  only  concocts  a  thrilling  tale,  he  weaves  fact  and  fiction  together 
with  so" skilful  a  band  that  the  reader  cannot  help  acquiring  a  just  and  clear  view  of 
that  fierce  and  terrible  struggle  which  gave  to  us  our  Indian  Empire.” — Athenaeum. 

THROUGH  RUSSIAN  SNOWS:  a  Story  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  retreat  from  Moscow.  With  8  page  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Overend, 
and  a  Map.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  elegant  divine  edges,  5s. 

“  A  stirring  and  effective  narrative.”— Globe. 

“  Will,  we  think,  prove  one  of  the  most  popular  of  boys’  books  this  season.” 

St.  James's  Gazette. 


BY  THE 
Price  Six 

Wulf  the  Saxon. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Eve. 
Through  the  Sikh  War. 
Berio  the  Briton. 

In  Greev  Waters. 

The  Dash  for  Khartoum. 
Redskin  and  Cowboy. 

By  Right  of  Conquest. 

By  England's  Aid. 

With  Le«  in  Virginia. 

By  Pike  and  Dyke. 

The  Lion  of  St.  Mark. 


SAME  AUTHOR. 

Shillings  each. 

When  London  Burned. 
The  Lion  of  the  North. 
With  Clive  in  India. 

In  Freedom  s  Cause. 
Through  the  Fray. 

Under  Drake's  Flag. 

True  to  the  Old  Flag. 
Captain  Bayley's  Heir. 
Bonnie  Prince  Charlie. 
For  the  Temple, 
ihe  Young;  Carthaginian. 
With  Wolfe  in  Canada. 


Price  Five  Shillings  each. 


In  the  Heart  of  the  Rockies. 
A  Jacob  te  Exile. 

Condemned  as  a  Nihilist. 
Held  Fast  for  England. 
Maori  and  Settler. 

One  of  the  28th. 

In  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
Orange  and  Green. 


Bravest  of  the  Brave. 

A  Final  Reckoning. 

The  Cat  of  Bubastes.  ' 
For  Name  and  Fame. 
Dragon  and  Raven. 

St.  George  for  England. 
By  Sheer  Pluck. 

Facing  Death 


By  Kirk  Munroe. 

AT  WAR  WITH  PONTIAC:  or,  the  Totem  of  the 

Bear.  With  8  page  Illustrations  by  J.  Finnemore.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant, 
olivine  edges,  5s. 

“The  author  of  this  capital  story  has  already  made  his  mark,  and  his  present 
work  will  add  greatly  to  his  reputation.”— Standard. 

By  Dr.  Gordon  Stables. 

FOR  T.IFE  AND  LIBERTY  ••  a  Story  of  Battle  by 

Land  and  Sea.  With  8  page  Illustrations  by  Sydney  Paget,  and  a  Map. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 

“The  story  is  lively  and  spirited.” — Times. 

«<  a  sou  ited  picture  of  life  in  the  field  during  the  American  War  of  Secession. 

Athena-um. 

By  Hayh  St.  Leyer. 

“  HALLOWE’EN ”  AHOY  !  or.  Lost  on  the  Crozet 

Islands.  With  6  Illustrations  by  H.  J.  Draper.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  4s. 
“  Simple  and  forcible  in  style  and  highly  entertaining.”— Daily  News. 

“  Full  of  incident,  clearly  and  brightly  told."— National  Observer. 

Edgar  Bickering. 

of  the  Great 

With  6  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Overend.  Crown  Svo, 


By 

GALLANT  REBELS  :  a  Story 


A 


TWO 

Struggle  in  La  Vendee, 
cloth  elegant,  3s.  6i. 

“  A  bracin'7  tale  of  ambushes  and  batt’es,  and  escapes  such  as  boys  love.” 

“  Daily  Telegraph. 

“  A  well-told  tale.”— Pall  Mall  Gazelle. 

By  Charles  If'-  Whistler. 

THANE  OF  WESSEX;  being  the  Story  of  the 

Greak  Viking  Raid  of  845.  With  6  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Margetson. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d. 

Vividly  depicts  the  dangers  of  the  troublous  times  of  the  early  Saxon  period. 

Morning  Post. 

The  Ltory  is  told  with  great  spirit  and  go.” — Standard . 

Arthur  Ferres . 

Australian  Story  for 

Boys.  With  6  Illustrations  by  Percy  F.  S.  Spence.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
egant,  3s.  6d. 


By 


HIS  FIRST  KANGAROO;  an  Au> 

Boys.  With  6  Illustrations  by  Percy  F.  S.  Spcn 


London 
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BLACKIE  &  SOX,  Limited,  50  Old  Baii.ev. 


ELLIOT  STOCK’S  NEW  LIST. 

In  crown  4to,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  bevelled  gilt  edges  and  lettering,  ;s.  6d. 

THE  GILLMANS  OF  HIGHGATE  AND 
S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 

Illustrated  with  Views  and  Portraits  by  Alexander  W.  Gillman. 

“  Many  admirers  of  the  poet  will  gladly  add  this  modest  volume  to  their  Coleridge 
shelf.” — Publishers'  Circular. 

“There  are  some  interesting  facts  given  with  respect  to  Coleridge’s  stay  at  The 
Grove,  Highgate.” — New  Age. 

“The  biographies  and  Illustrations  will  be  treasure-trove  to  all  lovers  of  Coleridge 
and  of  literature.” — Manchester  Courier. 

“The  work  is  well  worth  the  perusal  of  all  lovers  of  the  poet  and  philosopher 
(Coleridge).” — East  Sussex  News . 


In  crown  4to,  tastefully  bound  in  handsome  cloth,  21s. 

Large-Paper  Copies,  ^3  3s. 

NOOKS  AND  CORNERS  OF  PEMBROKE- 

SHIRE. 

By  Henry  T.  Timmins,  Author  of  “  Nooks  and  Corners  of  Herefordshire.’ 

A  descriptive  work  of  the  various  scenes  of  historic,  artistic,  or  antiquarian 
interest  in  the  county,  fully  illustrated  with  drawings  by  the  author  and  by  maps. 

In  demy  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

PREHISTORIC  MAN  IN  AYRSHIRE.  By 

John  Smith,  Author  of  “  A  Monograph  of  the  Stalactites  and  Stalagmites  of 
the  Cleaves  Cove.”  With  many  Illustrations,  and  a  very  interesting  Map  of 
Prehistoric  Ayrshiie. 

In  demy  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

SOME  NOTES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 

PARISH  OF  WHITCHURCH,  OXON. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Slatter,  M.A.,  Rector  of  that  Parish,  and  Honorary 
Canon  of  Christ  Church. 

“  The  contents  are  both  curious  and  valuable.” — Times  Weekly , 

“  The  volume  is  one  of  great  and  permanent  value.” — Liberal. 

“  It  contains  a  great  deal  worthy  of  record  and  well  put  together.” 

T he  A  ntiqu  ary . 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  VERSE. 

In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

DRIFTING  THROUGH  DREAMLAND.  A 

Volume  of  Poems  by  T.  E.  Ruston. 

Tastefully  bound,  3s.  6d. 

SHILOH,  and  Other  Poems. 

By  Reginald  Tavey. 

“  In  ‘  Shiloh  and  Other  Poems  ’  the  spirits  of  true  poetry  and  piety  are  wed,  and 
devotional  souls  will  revel  in  the  calm  sweetness  and  graceful  beauty  of  every 
piece.  The  volume  is  most  daintily  bound." — Dundee  Advertiser. 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 

CECONDHAND  BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

PRESENTS.  Secondhand  books  would  probably  be  much  more  employed 
as  gifts,  if  it  were  felt  that  fresh  and  attractive  copies  c  uld  easily  be  found.  No. 
549  of  SOTHERAN'S  PRICE  CURRENT  OF  LITERATURE,  just  published, 
contains  a  collection  of  books,  which  from  being  either  fresh  in  their  original  cloth 
or  in  good  bindings,  and  from  their  wide  variety  (especially  in  History  and  Biography  . 
are  exceptionally  suitable  for  this  purpose  A  copy  sent  post  free  on  application  to 
H.  SOTHERAN  &  Co.,  Booksellers,  140  Strand,  W.C.,  or  37  Piccadilly,  W. 

CHEAP  BOOKS.— 3d.  Discount  in  the  Shilling  from  the 

published  price  of  nearly  all  Books  for  cash.  Catalogues  of  Cheap  Remain¬ 
ders  and  New  Books  gratis  and  post  free.  Orders  by  post  executed  by  return. — 
GILBERT  &  FIELD,  67  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


T 


O  BOOKBUYERS. — Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son, 

Library  Department,  186  Strand,  London,  are  prepared  to  supply,  post  free, 
upon  application,  the  following  Catalogues  ;  Books  withdrawn  from  circulation  , 
New  Remainders  and  Bound  Books  ;  Adapted  for  Christmas  Presents.  The  Books 
are  greatly  reduced  in  price. 

Just  Published.  Price  2S.  6d.  post  free. 

f^OUT  AND  ITS  LURE.— By  J.  Compton  Burnett, 

yJ  M  D. — “The  Author  nas  bad  a  wide  experience  in  Gout,  and  presents  us  will* 
a  very  readable  little  book.”— County  Gentleman.  London:  James  Epps  &  Co. 
(Ltd.),  170  Piccadilly,  and  48  Tnreadneedle  Street. 

NOW  READY. 

HELEN  MATHERS’  NEW  NOVEL 

“THE 

Specially  Designed  Cover. 

Crown  i2rno,  250  pp. ,  paper,  is.  6d.,  c.oth,  2s.,  postage,  3d. 


MENTZ  KENNER  &  GELBERG,  Charterhouse  Street,  E.C. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom . £1  8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World .  1  10  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evenings  mail. 

Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London  W.C, 


The  Saturday  Review 


7  December,  1895. 


Mr.  Wm.  heinemanns  new  books 


CORREGGIO: 


A  SUPERS  PRESENT. 

SECOND  EDITION,  ENLARGED  AND  REVISED. 

NOW  READY. 

REMBRANDT: 

His  Life,  his  Work,  and  his  Time. 

By  Emile  Michel,  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Translated  by 
Florence  Simmonds.  With  76  Full- Page  Plates,  and  250  Illustra-  j 
tions  in  the  Text.  .In  2  vols..  imperial  8vo,  ^2S.  2s.  net. 

A  few  Copies  of  the  EDITION  DE  LUXE  (printed  on  Japanese  vellum,  j 
I  with  India  Proof  Duplicates  of  the  Pnotogravures),  ^12  12s.  net,  are  still 
I  on  sale. 

COUNT  BENEDETTI. 

:  STUDIES  IN  DIPLOMACY.  By  Count 

Benedetti.  With  portrait,  demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  [Next  Week,  j 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 

j  ANIMA  PQELE.  F  rom  the  Unpublished 

Note  Books  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  Edited  by  Ernest  Hartley 
Coleridge.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d. 

The  Guardian. — “  There  is  gratification  for  almost  every  taste  in  this  little 
I  volume ,  'which  shou  d  find  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  ‘  Table  Talk  *  in  the  libra?  tes 
I  of  all  who  have  profited  by  the  writings  of  this  true  poet  and  most  inspiring  and 
I  suggestive  teacher." 

A.  C.  BENSON. 

ESSAYS.  By  Arthur  Christopher  Benson, 

M.A.,  of  Eton  College.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

The  Saturday  Review. — “  Full  of  swift  and  often  delicate  appreciation.'' 

COVENTRY  PATMORE. 

:  THE  POETRY  OF  PATHOS  AND  DELIGHT. 

From  the  Works  of  Coventry  Patmore.  Passages  selected  by 
ALICE  MEYNELL  With  Portrait  in  Photogravure  after  the  picture  by  j 
J.  S.  Sargent,  A.  R. A.  Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

The  Saturday  Review. — “  If  we  must  have  a  [.aureate,  there  is  no  one  letter 

I  fitted  for  the  post  than  Mr.  Patmore." 


NEW  NOVELS. 

“THE  HEART  OF  A  SOLDIER." 

THE  RED  BADGE  OF  COURAGE.  By  Stephen 

Crane.  Cl0th.3s.net.  Paocr,  2s.  6d.  net.  (Pioneer  Series.) 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Holds  one  irrevocably .  Thee  is  no  possibility 
of  resistance ,  when  once  you  are  its  its  grip , from  the  first  march  of  the  troops  to  the 
closing  scenes.  .  .  .  Mr .  C> ane,  we  tipcat,  has  written  a  remarkable  book.  H is 
insight  and  his  perwer  of  realization  amount  to  genius." 

Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney  in  The  Daily  Telegraph. — “  The  author  has  done  a 
|  remarkable  thing  in  a  remarkable  7uay.  Like  Rudyard  Kipling  or  1  o  stoi,  he 
aims  to  produce  a  veritable  transcript  of  life.  .  .  .  Tull  of  undeniable  power  and 
an  flinching  severity.  The  reader  cannot  put  down  RED  BADGE  OF  COUKAGF/ 
before  its  last  page. 

_  The  Daily  Chronicle.—  “  In  the  whole  range  of  literature  we  can  call  to  mi  ml 
nothing  so  searching  in  its  analysis ,  so  manifestly  impressed  with  the  stamp  o 
truth,  as  THE  REu  BADGE  OF  COURAGE.  ...  A  remarkable  study  of  thf 
I  aver  age  mind  under  stress  of battle.  .  .  *  We  repeat,  a  really  fine  achievement,  c 

DR.  NORDAU’S  NOVEL. 

A  COMEDY  OF  SENTIMENT.  By  Max 

NORDAU,  Author  of  •'  Degeneration,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

"A  NOVEL  BY  A  NOVELIST.” 

HERBERT  VANLENNERT.  By  C.  F.  Keary, 

Author  of  “  A  Mari  age  dc  Convenance.”  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazetie. — *‘A  piece  of  life  and  a  work  oj  art.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Keary  is  as  honest  in  his  presentation  of  life  as  Mr.  Gtssin?,  but  he  is  more  pointed 
and  wittier;  he  is  less  witty  than  Mr.  George  Meredith,  but  he  is  more  re¬ 
sponsible.  .  .  .  We  say  it  deliberately  that  there  are  very,  very few  novels  of  our 
time  that  bear  so  unmistakably  the  grip  of  the  master-hand  as  ‘  Herbert  l  an¬ 
te /inert.'  " 

MISS  HOLDSWORTHS  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  YEARS  THAT  THE  LOCUST  HATH 

EATEN.  By  ANNIE  E  Holdsworth,  Author  of  “  Joanna  Trail, 
.Spinster,”  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

PERCY  WHITE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

CORRUPTION.  By  1>  ercy  White,  Author 

cf  *'  Mr.  Bailey  Martin."  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — '*  A  drama  of  biting  intensity ,  a  tragedy  of  in¬ 
flexible  purpose  and  relentless  result." 

The  Daily  Telegraph. — " More  than  fulfils  the  brilliant  promise  of  '  Mr . 

1  Bailey  Martin. ' " 

SECOND  EDITION,  NOW  READY. 

MISS  GRACE  OF  ALL  SOULS’.  By  William 

Edwards  Tirf.buck.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  Times.—1 "Since  Mrs.  GashtU  wrote  her  'Mary  Barton'  we  have  seen  no  | 
more  interesting  no~.  fl  on  the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  Mr.  7  ircbuck  is 
thoroughly  master  of  his  subject. 

ZOLA’S  CONTES. 

STORIES  FOR  NINON.  By  Emile  Zola. 

With  Portrait  by  Will  Rothenstein.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  Scotsman.—  "  Few  who  know  the  author  only  by  his  great  labours  m  the  j 
miriest  fields  of  fiction  can  have  guessed  that  there  is  in  him  so  much  of  tender  ness 
and  airy  fancy  as  these  idy  is  and  souvenirs  reveal." 

TURGENEVS  NOVELS. 

A  SPORTSMAN’S  SKETCHES.  By  Ivan 

Turgenev.  Translated  by  Constance  Garnett.  Two  vols. ,  fcap. 
8vo,  3s.  net  each. 

The  Times.—'*//  is  superfluous  to  praise  the  excellent  tales  of  Turgenev.  A 
1  f  leasing  cot  tec  five  of  much  affected  and  u  t. wholesome  modern  nonsense. 


His  Life,  His  Friends,  and  His  Time . 

By  Dr.  CORRADO  RICCI. 

TRANSLATED  BY 

FLORENCE  SIMMONDS. 

1  vol.,  imperial  8vo,  with  16  Photogravures,  21  Full-page 
Plates  in  Tint,  and  190  other  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  Price  £2  2s.  net. 

Also  a  SPECIAL  EDITION  printed  on  Japanese 
vellum,  limited  to  75  copies  for  England,  of  which  only  12 
remain,  with  Duplicates  of  the  Photogravure  Plates  on  India 
Paper.  Price  on  application.  A  detailed  and  illustrated 
Prospectus  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


AMONG  the  great  masters  of  the  Renaissance,  Antonio 
da  Correggio  is  one  of  those  whose  career  and 
personality  have  been  placed  in  an  entirely  fresh  light  by 
the  results  of  recent  criticism  and  research.  The  biography 
of  this  artist  by  the  late  Dr.  Julias  Meyer,  of  Berlin,  was  a- 
work  of  merit  in  its  day,  but  has  been  rendered  obsolete  by 
the  labours  of  more  recent  inquiries  into  the  history  of  art 
and  culture  in  the  Emilian  province,  including  the  late 
Giovanni  Morelli,  and  above  all  the  present  brilliant  and 
indefatigable  Director  of  the  Gallery  at  Parma,  Dr.  Corrado 
Ricci.  By  inducing  Dr.  Ricci  to  undertake  an  elaborate 
life  of  the  master,  in  which  all  the  scattered  results  of  recent 
research,  including  his  own,  shall  be  embodied  in  a 
continuous  narrative  and  illustrated  with  the  utmost 
completeness,  the  publishers  of  the  present  volume  hope 
to  be  conferring  a  real  boon  upon  lovers  of  Renaissance 
Art.  As  Director  of  the  Gallery  in  Parma,  the  city  in 
which  Correggio  spent  the  most  fruitful  years  of  his  life,  Dr. 
Ricci  has  had  access  to  otherwise  inaccessible  material, 
and  has  received  help  not  only  from  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  from  all  who  were  able  to  throw  new  light  on  the 
work  of  this  great  artist.  Correggio  stands  out  clearly  as  a 
man  of  extraordinary  ability  and  accomplishments,  dwelling- 
in  an  environment  which  will  be  realized  with  surprise  by 
those  who  have  believed  him  to  have  been  born  and  bred 
in  uncultivated  and  rustic  surroundings.  Dr.  Ricci,  on  the 
contrary,  shows  Correggio  to  have  been  born  and  to  have 
grown  up  in  the  very  centre  of  Emilian  civilization,  living 
at  the  courts  of  princes  and  noblemen,  and  thrown  into 
constant  contact  with  his  intellectual  peers.  Influenced 
alike  by  them  and  by  the  remarkable  women  of  the  time, 
such  as  Veronica  Gambara,  Isabella  d’Este,  and  others,  his 
life’s  history  becomes  almost  a  record  of  that  most  splendid 
period  of  intellectual  and  artistic  activity,  which  filled  the 
towns  and  palaces  of  Northern  Italy  with  invaluable  artistic 
treasures. 

The  historical  and  descriptive  notices  of  the  different 
works  included  in  this  volume  are  founded  on  documents 
which  have  been  tested  with  scrupulous  care,  so  that  nothing 
is  here  ascribed  to  the  master  which  cannot  abundantly  be 
pros  ed  to  be  his  work. 

The  pictorial  magnificence  of  the  volume  will  speak  for 
itself,  the  reproductions  being  altogether  superior  to 
previous  reproductions  of  Correggio’s  works,  while  its  most 
conspicuous  and  valuable  ornaments  arc  probably  the  first 
accurate  reproductions  of  those  celebrated  frescoes  of  the 
tw’O  great  Cupolas  at  Parma,  known  hitherto  to  the  world 
at  large  only  in  untruthful  engravings. 


London:  WILLIAM  HE1NEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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GARDNER,  DARTON  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


S.  R.  CROCKETT. 


SWEETHEART  TRAVELLERS: 

A  Child’s  Book  for  Children,  for  Women,  and  for  Men.  __ 

By  S.  R.  Crockett,  Author  of  "The  Lilac  Sunbonnet,  1  ihe 
Raiders,"  &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne 
and  W.  H.  C.  Groome.  Fancy  cloth  boards,  large  crown  8vo,  gilt 
top,  6s. 


Large- Paper  Edition,  numbered  and  signed  by  Author  and  Artists. 
Net,  31s.  6d. 


The  trade  has  subscribed  for  the  whole  of  the 
First  Edition.  A  Second  Edition  is  in  the  press. 


"It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  the  reviewer  has  the  opportunity  of 
bestowing  unstinted  praise  with  the  feeling  that  the  laudation  is, 
nevertheless,  inadequate.” —  T imes. 

“  One  of  the  daintiest  and  most  charming  of  gift  books. 

Scotsman. 


(GORDON  BROWNE. 


NATIONAL  RHYMES  OF  THE  NURSERY. 

With  Preface  by  George  Saintsbury.  Pictures  by  Gordon 
Large  crown  8vo,  fancy  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s.  Printed  on 

superfine  paper,  with  title  in  red  and  black.  , 

This  volume  will  be  found  to  contain  all  the  popular  favourites 
and  is  likely  to  prove  a  most  acceptable  gift  to  any  family  circle.  A 
companion  volume  to  Mr.  Gordon  Browne  s  popular  edition  of 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 


L.  T.  MEADE. 


A  PRINCESS  OF  THE  GUTTER. 

By  L.  T.  Meade,  Author  of  "The  Medicine  Lady, 
Mutineer,”  &c.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s. 


1  A  Young 


“  The  language  of  East  London  cannot,  for  obvious  reasons,  be 
altogether  reproduced  in  these  pages  ;  otherwise  I  have  endeavoured 
to  make  this  picture  of  life  amongst  our  great  unclassed  as  faithiul 
as  possible.  Martha  Mace,  ‘  The  Princess,’  is  sketched  from  a  living 
original.” — Preface. 


CANON  CARR. 


LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  ARCHBISHOP  USSHER. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Carr,  LL.D.  ,  , 

With  Portrait,  and  a)  Plan  of  Dublin.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boaids, 

ios.  6d. 


"  Dr.  Carr's  delineation  of  the  career  and  character  of  Ussher  is 
almost'a  model  of  what  biography  ought  to  be,  such  is  its  impar¬ 
tiality  its  balance,  and  its  pleasantness  and  freshness  of  narration. 

.  It  is  impossible  to  take  leave  of  Dr.  Carr’s  admirable  work 
without  a  word  of  hearty  congratulation  on  the  praiseworthy  manner 
in  which  he  has  accomplished  a  difficult  task.  ’  Morning  Post. 


BISHOP  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 


THE  WORLD  AND  THE  WRESTLERS : 

"Re^KfSUsoK,  D.  D. .  Bl.hop  of  Mississippi. 
Author  ofg"  The  World  and  the  Man,"  “  The  World  and  the  King¬ 
dom,”  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


BISHOP  OF  DELAWARE. 


"The  general  idea  of  the  series  is  excellent."— Guardian. 
“  The  scheme  excites  our  interest.” — Saturday  Review. 


THE  NATIONAL  CHURCHES. 

Vol.  VIII.— AMERICA.  _  _  n  T  T  n  ra,hr>n  of 

By  the  Right  Rev.  Leighton  Coleman,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of 

Delaware,  U.S.A. 

With  Maps,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s. 


CANON  H.  J.  ELLISON. 


SERMONS  AND  ADDRESSES  ON  TEMPERANCE 

By  the  Rev.  Henry  J.  Ellison,  M. A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to 
the  Queen,  Hon.  Canon  of  Canterbury,  sometime  Vicar  of  Windsor, 
late  Chairman  of  the  C.E.T.S.  384  PP-  CroWn  8vo,  cloth  boards, 


5s 


JAMES  A  DDE  RLE  V. 


THE  NEW  FLOREAT: 


A  Letter  to  an  Eton  Boy  on  the  Social  Question. 

By  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  James  Adderley,  M.A.  Fancy  cover,  is. 

cloth,  bevelled  boards,  is.  6d.  [  Third.  Editio  . 


LOOKING  UPWARD. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards. 


[1 Shortly . 


GARDNER,  DARTON  &  CO.,  3  Paternoster  Buildings,  E.C, 
and  44  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


Ir.  Edward  Arnold’s  New  Books. 


Notice.— A  LITTLE  TOUR  IN  AMERICA.” 

By  the  VERY  REV.  S.  REYNOLDS  HOLE. 
In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  American 
copyright,  the  publication  of  this  work  has  been 
postponed  until  Monday  next,  December  9th, 
on  which  date  it  ivill  be  ready  at  all  Libraries 
and  Booksellers.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Price  I6s. 


Notice.— Miss  BALFOUR’S  new  book  of  travels, 
TWELVE  HUNDRED  MILES  IN  A 
WAGGON,”  with  nearly  forty  original  illus¬ 
trations  from  sketches  by  the  author,  will  be 
ready  on  Wednesday  next,  December  11th,  at 
all  Libraries  and  Booksellers.  Price  10s. 


“  Canon  Ellison’s  words  have  the  merit  of  going  straight  to  the 
point.  There  is  much  gracefulness  in  his  style  ;  the  plain  facts  are 
laid  bare,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  therefrom  with  resistless  force. 

Ecclesiastical  Gazette. 


"  They  are  worthy  of  the  man  and  of  his  mission,  and  cannot  fail 
to  receive  deep  and  prayerful  consideration."— C hurch  Bells. 


Notice.— Mr.  ROBERT BLATCHFORD’Sneiv  story 

of  life  in  the  Ranks,  entitled  1  ‘TOMMY 
ATKINS,”  will  be  ready  on  Monday  next , 
December  9tli,  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers. 
Price  Os. 


Now  Ready  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers. 

THE  STORY  OF  TWO  SALONS.  Madame 


de  Beaumont  and  the  Suards.  By  Edith  Sicheu,  Author  of"  Worffiington 
Junior.”  With  Portraits  of  Chateaubriand,  Joubert,  and  Madame  de 
Beaumont,  i  vol.,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  ios.  6d. 


STUDIES  IN  EARLY  VICTORIAN  LITERA- 

_  nr  A  A  ..I _ (1  The  PhnieA  rtf  RnnlrC 


TURE.  By  Frederic  Harrison,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  The  Choice  of  Books, 
&c.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  ios.  6d. 


&c.  uemy  ovu,  uum,  ....  L  * 

“  Mr  Harrison  has  given  us  a  welcome  and  delightful  hook.  An  important  and 
even  memorable  contribution  to  modern  critical  literature.  —Saturday  Review. 


London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street. 
New  York  :  70  Fifth  Avenue. 


ELLIS  &  ELVEY’S  LIST. 


Now  ready,  2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  24s.  With  10 
Portraits  in  collotype. 


DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI: 

HIS  FAMILY  LETTERS.  WITH  A  MEMOIR. 


By  WILLIAM  MICHAEL  ROSSETTI. 

Large  Paper  Edition,  limited  to  50  copies,  price  £1  3s.  net. 


2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  bound  from  the  Author’s 
own  Design,  price  18s. 


THE 


COLLECTED  WORKS  OF  D.  G.  ROSSETTI 


Popular  Edition,  in  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  with  Portrait, 
cloth  gilt,  price  6s. 


THE 


POETICAL  WORKS  OF  D.  G.  ROSSETTI 


Uniform  with  the  above,  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  6s. 


DANTE  AND  HIS  CIRCLE,  with  the  Italian 

.  .  _ X  A  rtf  T  vrirs. 


Poets  preceding  him  (noo-taoo-^oo).  ^Co^tinn  of  Lyrics, 
edited  and  translated  in  the  original  metres  by  Dante  G.  Rossetti. 


CATALOGUE  OF  THE 
PICTURES  BELONGING  TO  HIS  GRACE 
THE  DUKE  OF  PORTLAND. 


AT  WEIBECK  ABBEY  AND  IN  LONDON,  1804. 

Compiled  by  CHARLES  FAIRFAX  MURRAY. 


Royal  4to,  printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press,  on  Hand-made  Paper,  with  56 
Reproductions  of  the  Principal  Pictures  in  Collotype, 
bound  in  half-morocco. 


ijo  Copies  only  for  sale  at  SIX  GUINEAS,  net. 
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DANCING. 

By  Mrs.  LILLY  GROVE,  F.R.G.S. 

With  Contributions  by  Miss  MIDDLETON,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  ARMYTAGE, 
the  COUNTESS  of  ANCAS1ER,  and  Mrs.  WORDSWORTH. 

With  Musical  Examples,  38  Full-Page  Plates,  and  93  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  MR.  STANLEY  WEYMAN, 

THE  RED  COCKADE: 

An  Historical  Romance. 

By  STANLEY  WEYMAN. 

Author  of  “The  Gentleman  of  France.** 

With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  DEAN  FARRAR. 
GATHERING  CLOUDS  :  a  Tale  of  the  Days  of  St. 

Chrysostom.  By  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  D  D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury.  2  vols., 

8vo,  28s. 

LONGMANS’  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Ed. ted  by  George  G.  Chisholm,  M.A.,  B  Sc.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geo¬ 
graphical  and  Statistical  Societies.  In  i  vol.,  imperial  8vo,  pp.  1800,  ^2  2s. 
in  cloth ;  or  £1  12s.  6d.  in  half-morocco. 

APPSNZELL:  Pure  Democracy  and  Pastoral  Life  in 

Inner-Rhoden.  A  Swiss  Study.  By  Irving  B.  Richman,  Consul-General 
o  ' the  United  States  to  Switzerland.  With  3  Maps.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

“  Th  re  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book.” — Daily  Chronicle . 

Full  of  interest  and  instruction.” — Times. 

“  Not  to  be  neglected  either  by  the  intelligent  tourist  or  by  the  student  of  Swiss 
institutions.’* — Glasgow  Herald. 

CHIPS  FROM  A  GERMAN  WORKSHOP.  By 

F.  Max  Muller,  K.M.  New  Edition.  In  4  vols. 

Vol.  IV.  ESSAYS  on  MYTHOLOGY  and  FOLK-LORE.  Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

net. 

A  HISTORY  OF  SPAIN,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 

the  Death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  By  Ui.ick  Ralph  Burke,  M.A. 
2  vols.,  8vo,  32s. 

“This  is  a  very  valuable  history,  and  stands  quite  alone  among  English  works 
dealing  with  the  same  theme.'’ — Guardian . 

THE  CID  CAMPEADOR:  an  Historical  Romance. 

By  D.  Antonio  de  Truebra  y  la  Quintana.  Translated  from  the  Spanish 
by  Henry  J.  Gill,  M.A.,  T.C.D.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

JOURNAL  OF  A  FEW  MONTHS’  RESIDENCE 

IN  PORTUGAL,  and  Glimpses  of  the  South  of  Spain.  By  Mrs.  Qujllinan 
(Dora  Wordsworth).  New  Edition.  Edited,  with  Memoir,  by  Edmund  Lee, 
Author  of  “  Dorothy  Wordsworth,”  &c.  Crowrr8vo,  6s. 

FRANCES  MARY  BUSS  AND  HER  WORK 

FOR  EDUCATION.  By  Annie  E.  Ridley.  With  5  Portraits  and  4 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 


The  DECEMBER  NUMBER  is  now  ready,  price  ONE  SHILLING. 


THE  BADMINTON  MAGAZINE  OF  SPORTS 

AND  PASTIMES.  Edited  by  ALFRED  E.  T.  WATSON  (“  Rapier"). 
THE  BIG  STAG  OF  BE1NN  6.  THE  STORY  OF  AN  ORCHID. 


NAN  NIGHEAN.  By  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P.  Illustrated  by 
A.  Thorburn. 

2.  INTERNATIONAL  ATHLE¬ 
TICS.  By  Montagu  Shearman. 
Illustrated  from  Photographs. 

3.  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE 
CAMBRIDGE  DRAG.  By  J.  M. 
Paulton,  M.P.  Illustrated  by  Stan¬ 
ley  Berkeley. 

4.  SKATING  GOSSIP.  By  T.  Max¬ 
well  Witham.  Illustrated  byLucien 
Davis. 

5.  THE  SPORTSMAN  AT 
SCHOOL.  By  Horace  Hutchin- 
son.  Illustrated  by  H.  M.  Brock. 


By  Freoerick  Boyle.  Illustrated 
by  John  Beer. 

7.  A  RUN.  By  Alfred  E.  T.  Wat¬ 
son.  Illustrated  by  C.  E.  Brock  and 
H.  C.  Jalland. 

8.  SPORT  IN  VICTORIA.  By  The 
Earl  of  Hopetoun.  Illustrated  by 
George  Ashton. 

9.  SK1LOBNING  IN  NORWAY. 
By  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie.  Illustrated 
by  Lancelot  Speed. 

10.  “FIVE  MILES  FROM  ANY¬ 
WHERE.”  By  Hedley  Peek.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  C.  E.  Brock,  N.  J.  Gibb, 
and  L.  Lindsell. 

11.  NOTES  by  “RAPIER.” 

is  now  ready,  price  6s. 


The  FIRST  VOLUME,  August  to  December,  1895, 

Covers  for  binding  can  be  had. 

Subsequent  Volumes  will  consist  0/ Six  Numbers,  price  71.  &/. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  Se  CO.  London  and  New  York, 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  962.  DECEMBER  1895.  2s.  6d. 

CONTENTS. 

AN  UNCROWNED  KING:  A  ROMANCE  OF  HIGH  POLITICS. 
"  EOTIIEN  ”  AND  THE  ATHENAEUM  CLUB.  By  Lady  Gregory, 
THE  PEASANT-LIFE  OF  SOUTH  RUSSIA. 

PURCELL  AND  THE  MAKING  OF  MUSICAL  ENGLAND. 

A  FOREIGNER.  Conclusion. 

THE  ENGLISH  SOLDIER— AS  HE  WAS,  AND  AS  HE  IS. 

THE  LIFE  OF  “PUNCH.” 

OXFORD  IN  FACT  AND  FICTION. 

THE  LOOKER-ON. 
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WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  I-ondon. 
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187  Piccadilly,  W. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Hooks,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  See  New  choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Fall 

of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  12  vols.,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d~ 
each. 

THE  DIVORCE  OF  CATHERINE  OF 

ARAGON.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  SPANISH  STORY  OF  THE 

ARMADA  :  and  other  Essays,  Historical  and  Descriptive.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  IRELAND  IN  THE 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  SEAMEN  OF  THE  SIX¬ 

TEENTH  CENTURY.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

SHORT  STUDIES  ON  GREAT  Sub¬ 

jects.  4  vols.,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  each. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ERASMUS. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

CAESAR  :  a  Sketch.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
THOMAS  CARLYLE  :  a  History  of  his 

Life.  1795-1835,  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  7s.  1834-1881,  2  vols.,  crown  Svo,  7s. 

By  WILLIAM  E.  H.  LECKY. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

LIBRARY  EDITION,  8  vols.,  8vo,  £■/  4s.  .  ,  , 

CABINET  EDITION.  12 vols.,  crown 8vo,  6s.  each.  (England,  7  vols.  ;  Ireland, 

5  vols.) 

HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN  MORALS, 

FROM  AUGUSTUS  TO  CHARLEMAGNE.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  16s. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  RISE  AND  INFLU- 

ENCE  OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  RATIONALI  SM  IN  EUROPE.  2  vols. 
crown  8vo,  16s. 

By  CYRIL  RANSOME. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  I IMES  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY.  For 
the  Use  of  Upper  and  Middle  Forms  of  Schools.  With  Tables,  Plans,  Maps, 
Index,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Or,  in  Two  Parts,  2s.  each.  Part  I.  To  the  Death  of  Elizabeth,  a.d. 
1603.  Part  II.  a.d.  1603  to  1887. 


THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER.  A  Review 

of  Public  Events  at  Home  and  Abroad,  for  the  year  1894.  8vo,  18s. 

Volumes  of  the  ANNUAL  REGISTER  for  the  Years  1863-1893  can  still  be  had, 
18s.  each.  _ _ 

By  ARNOLD  TOYNBEE. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  INDUSTRIAL 

REVOLUTION  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  IN  ENGLAND. 
With  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Benjamin  Jowett,  D.D.  8vo,  ios.  6d. 

By  HENRY  THOMAS  BUCKLE. 

HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION  IN 

ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE,  SPAIN  AND  SCOTLAND.  3  vols. 
crown  8vo,  24s. 

By  Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Bart- 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  CIVILIZATION  AND 

THE  PRIMITIVE  CONDITION  OF  MAN.  With  s  Plates  and  20  IIlus- 
trations  in  the  Text.  8vo,  18s. 


By  the  Right  Hon.  ARTHUR  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P. 

THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  BELIEF; 

being  Notes  Introductory  to  the  Study  of  Theology.  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

By  PETER  M.  ROGET. 

THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS 

AND  PHRASES,  Classified  and  Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression 
of  Ideas  and  Assist  in  Literary  Composition.  Recomposed  throughout,  En¬ 
larged  and  Improved,  partly  from  the  Author’s  Notes,  and  with  a  full  Index, 
by  the  Author’s  Son,  John  Lewis  Roget.  Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d, 


By  E.  F.  KNIGHT. 

WHERE  THREE  EMPIRES  MEET: 

a  Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir,  Western  Tibet,  Pakistan,  L.ulak, 
Gilgit,  and  the  adjoining  Countries.  With  a  Map  and  54  Llusti  ations. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  _ 

By  Dr.  FRIDTJOF  NANSEN. 

THE  FIRST  CROSSING  OF  GREEN¬ 

LAND.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
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A.  D.  INNES  &  CO.’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEW  AND  RECENT  BOOKS. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  F.  COBB. 

ORIGINES  JUDAIC/E:  an  Inquiry  into  Heathen 


Faiths  as  affecting  the  Birth  and  Growth  of  Judaism.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  12s. 

4 ‘The  volume  is  one  of  great  excellence  and  interest,  and  is  evidently  the  work  01 
a  man  of  wide  sympathies  and  of  high  intellectual  power  and  abundant  learning. 

Scotsman . 

By  COSMO  MONKHOUSE. 

IN  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY:  The  Italian  Schools 

from  the  13th  to  the  16th  Century.  Illustrated  with  numerous  examples 
specially  prepared  for  this  work.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  7s.  6J. 


By  the  late  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

LAST  POEMS  :  Being  the  Last  Unpublished  Poems 

written  by  the  late  James  Russell  Lowell.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  buckram, 
4S‘  net'  By  CLIFFORD  HARRISON. 

ON  THE  COMMON  CHORDS.  Verses  by  Clifford 

Harrison.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  4s.  6d.  net. 


By  Lieut. -General  McLEOD  INNES,  R.E.,  V.C. 

LUCKNOW  AND  OUDE  IN  THE  MUTINY:  a 

Narrative  and  a  Study.  With  numerous  Maps,  Plans,  &c.  Demy  8vo,  cloth, 
12s.  net. 

“  No  one  is  better  qualified  to  speak  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  than  the  gallant 
soldier  whose  narrative  of  the  revolt  is  here  given.  As  an  authentic  narrative  of 
those  movements  and  actions  in  which  he  bore  so  distinguished  a  share,  the  value  of 
this  book  is  not  to  be  over-estimated.”— Standard. 


By  Dr.  WILHELM  BUSCH. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  TUDORS.  Vol.  I. 

Henry  VII.  (1485-1509.)  Translated  from  the  German  by  Miss  Alice  M. 
Todd  and  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Johnson,  M. A.,  sometime  Fellow  of  All  Souls’ 
College,  Oxford.  Under  the  supervision  of,  and  with  an  Introduction  by, 
Mr.  James  Gairdner.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  16s.  net. 

“  A  learned  and  scholarly  work.  .  .  .  No  further  testimony  is  needed  to  the  intrinsic 
'  nportance  of  Dr.  Busch's  work,  and  the  merit  of  the  translation  is  attested  by  the 

*  -  . 1  L  1 L  1  1  L  —  —  oH  11  con  '/  '  1  Iff/7  i* 


.auspices 


under  which  it  has  been  produced.” — Times. 


By  ARTHUR  D.  INNES,  Author  of  “  Seers  and  Singers,”  &c. 

BRITAIN  AND  HER  RIVALS,  1713-1789:  a  Study 

dealing  chiefly  with  the  Contest  with  the  Naval  Powers  for  Supremacy  in 
America  and  in  India.  With  numerous  Plans,  Maps,  &c.  Large  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  7s.  6d.  . 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette ,  in  a  review  headed  “  History  as  it  should  be  Written, 
•says:  “  The  book  is,  indeed,  just  what  was  most  wanted  ...  a  great  deal  more 
than  a  popular  work  in  the  usual  sense  of  the^  term,  seeing  that  it  is  accurate  and 
thoughtful,  besides  being  eminently  readable.” 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION.  By  ROBERT  K.  DOUGLAS. 

SOCIETY  IN  CHINA:  an  Account  of  the  Everyday 

Life  of  the  Chinese  People,  Social,  Political,  and  Religious.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s.  (Library  Edition,  with  22  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  16s.) 

“  This  book  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  ever  been  written  on  China.  In  addition 
to  being  a  storehouse  of  knowledge,  it  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  works  pub¬ 
lished  for  a  long  time.” — Daily  Graphic. 


By  J.  E.  GORE,  F.R.A.S. 

THE  WORLDS  OF  SPACE:  a  Series  of  Popular 

Articles  upon  Astronomical  Subjects.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Large 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

“  His  book  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  every  one." 

National  Observer. 


By  A.  J.  BUTLER. 

DANTE :  his  Times  and  his  Work.  A  Popular  Treatise 

dealing  with  the  Great  Poet.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 

“  In  fine,  the  work  should  be  interesting  and  profitable  both  to  every  Dante 
student  and  to  every  general  reader  who  wishes  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  a  most 
Interesting  epoch  of  modern  history,  and  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  of  any 
epoch Illust  ated  London  News. 


By  W.  J.  ROBERTSON. 

A  CENTURY  OF  FRENCH  VERSE;  being  a  Series 

of  Translations  from  the  French  Poets  since  the  Revolution.  With  Bio¬ 
graphical  Notices  and  Appreciations.  Fcap.  4to,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  net. 
“A  book  that  can  hardly  be  too  highly  praised.  .  .  .  The  excellent  book  might 
serve  as  an  anthology  of  modern  French  verse.” — Daily  News. 


By  OWEN  SEAMAN,  Author  of  “With  Double  Pipe." 

HORACE  AT  CAMBRIDGE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt 

top,  3s.  6d.  net. 

“A  delightful  little  book  ...  To  every  University  man,  and  particularly,  of 
•course,  to  Cambridge  men,  this  book  will  be  a  rare  treat.  But  in  virtue  of  its 
•humour,  its  extreme  and  felicitous  dexterity  of  workmanship  both  in  rhyme  and 
.metre,  and  the  aptness  of  its  illusions,  it  will  appeal  to  a  far  wider  public.” — Punch. 


Rational  Observer. 


NEW  NOVELS. 


THREE  ROMANCES. 

By  FRANK  BARRETT,  Author  of  “The  Admirable  Lady  Biddy  Fane.” 

SET  OF  ROGUES:  namely,  Christopher  Sutton,1 

John  Dawson,  the  Senor  don  Sanchez  del  Castillo  de  Castelana, 


and  Moll  Dawson.  Their  Wicked  Conspiracy,  and  a  True  Account  of 
their  Travels  and  Adventures.  With  Illustrations  by  S.  Cowell.  Crown  8vo, 
buckram,  price  6s. 

“  Another  capital  story.  .  .  .  strongly  recommended.  Stirring  tale  this,  without  a 
dull  chapter  in  it,  and  just  enough  human  sentiment  in  it  to  soften  down  the  roguery. 
.  .  .  Let  the  honest  reader  procure  the  book.  ” — Punch.  \  0 


By  JAMES  CHALMERS. 

THE  RENEGADE.  Being  a  Novel  dealing  chiefly  with 

the  Career  of  the  American  Captain  Paul  Jones.  With  Illustrations  by  John 
Williamson.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  price  6s. 

“  Incident  crowds  on  incident  and  adventure  on  adventure  in  a  fashion  that  keeps 
the  reader  perfectly  breathless  as  he  follows  the  developments  of  the  plot.  As  a 
novel  of  the  good  old  exciting  sort  “The  Renegade'’  excels.” — Liverpool  Mercury. 


By  J.  C.  SNAITPI. 

MISTRESS  DOROTHY  MARVIN.  A  Tale  of  the) 

Seventeenth  Century.  Being  Excerpta  from  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Edward  * 
Armstrong,  Baronet  of  Copeland  Hall,  in  the  County  of  Somerset.  With  ; 
Illustrations  by  S.  Cowell.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6s. 

“  Full  of  the  most  thrilling  adventures  and  terrific  fights  .  .  .  but  through  the 
story  there  runs  the  thread  of  as  tender  and  rare  a  love  between  man  and  maid  as  the 
most  romantic  reader  could  desire  .  .  .  the  story  intensely  interesting  and  powerfully 
exciting.  It  cannot  be  put  down  when  once  taken  up  till  it  has  been  read  from 
cover  to  cover.” — Church  Times. 


By  the  late  Mrs.  J.  K.  SPENDER,  Author  of  “  Thirteen  Doctors,”  &  c. 

THE  WOOING  OF  DORIS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Price  6s. 

“  Has  much  to  commend  it  to  novel  readers.  A  clever  plot,  well  drawn  characters 
—such  are  the  leading  features  of  a  novel  by  which  the  reputation  of  its  much 
regretted  writer  is  fully  sustained  to  the  last." — IVorld. 

By  LESLIE  KEITH,  Author  of  “The  Chilcotes,”  “  Lisbeth,”  &c. 

FOR  LOVE  OF  PRUE.  Crown  8 vo,  cloth.  Price  6s. 

“An  uncommonly  clever  novel  .  .  .  deserves  to  find  numerous  and  appreciative 
readers.”—  Glasgow  Herald. 

By  ARTHUR  RICKETT. 

LOST  CHORDS:  Being  Some  Emotions  without 

Morals.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  2S.  6d.  net. 

“A  practical  joke  capitally  carried  out  by  author  and  publisher.”—  Punch. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR 

NOVELS. 


By  ANTHONY  HOPE,  Author  of  “  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,”  &c. 

HALF  A  HERO.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“The  book  is  delightful  to  read,  and  an  excellent  piece  of  work.” — Standard. 


By  RICHARD  PRYCE. 

WINIFRED  MOUNT.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6s. 

“  A  very  entertaining  and  well-written  novel  of  society.  The  likeness  of  the  plot, 
and  the  daintiness  with  which  the  life  and  character  are  filled  in,  inaxe  tile  interest 

’  I  TAP..  ......  rrl.  r.  .It  P/1  r  / 


lively  and  effervescent.” — Birmingham  Post. 


By  DOROTHEA  GERARD. 

LOT  13.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

“We  are  glad  to  see  an  edition  in  one  volume  of  ‘  Lot  13.’  It  is  a  proof  of  the 
general  approval  by  the  public  of  this  excellent  story  ."—Manchester  Guardian. 


RECENT  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


By  STANLEY  WEYMAN. 

MY  LADY  ROTH  A.  A  Romance  of  the  Thirty  Years 

War.  With  Illustrations  by  John  Williamson.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6s. 

“A  novel  which  everybody  must  read  and  enjoy  as  such  books  are  meant  to  be 
read  and  enjoyed.” — Speaker. 


B7  ANTHONY  HOPE,  Author  of  “  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.” 

MR.  WITT’S  WIDOW.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“A  brilliant  little  tale.  .  .  .  Exhibits  unborrowed  ingenuity,  plausibility,  and  fer- 
tility  in  surprises.” — Times.  „„„„ 

y  1  By  RICHARD  PRYCE. 

THE  BURDEN  OF  A  WOMAN.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

By  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘TIP-CAT.’ 

MY  HONEY.  With  Illustrations  by  Sydney  Cowell, 

Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

“  A  charming  story." — Scotsman. 


By  MARY  H.  DEBENHAM. 

THE  CAPTAIN  OF  FIVE.  With  numerous  Illustrations 

by  Miss  G.  D.  Hammond.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

“A  very  delightful  book.  We  would  advise  any  one  who  wants  a  new  story-book 
to  give  to  a  girl  to  look  at  ‘A  Captain  ol  Five’  before  choosing  any  other.” 


■‘This  is  a  very  finished  and  admirable  piece  of  work.  Every  character  is  drawn 
and  every  incident  presented  with  exceeding  great  care,  but  there  are  no  obtrusive 
signs  of  painstaking.  Mr.  Richard  Pryce  already  bolds  a  high  place  among  novel¬ 
ists  1  The  Burden  of  a  Woman’ will  give  him  a  higher  position  still. 

Daily  Chronicle. 


By  DEAS  CROMARTY,  Author  of  “A  High  Little  World,”  &c. 

UNDER  GODS  SKY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

“  A  very  powerful  and  fascinating  dramatic  tale.  .  .  .  Always  strong  and  intense. 

The  plot ...  is  intensely  interesting.”— Scotsman. 


By  ‘NUNQUAM.’ 

A  SON  OF  THE  FORGE.  By  Robert  Blatchford. 

Cheap  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  .  .  .  . 

“Nor  Tolstoi  nor  Zola  have  written  anything  more  vividly  descriptive  of  the 
horror  of  war  than  the  powerful  realism  of  life  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol, 
which  will  for  ever  render  famous  Mr.  Robert  Blatchford  s  story. 

Sheffield  Telegraph. 


By  the  late  Mrs.  J.  K.  SPENDER. 

THIRTEEN  DOCTORS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  63. 

“  Mrs  Spender’s  stories  will  be  read  by  many  who  will  find  them  highly  exciting.” 
r  Realm. 


London:  A.  D.  INNES  &  CO.,  31  and  32  Bedford  Street.  Strand. 
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SELECTIONS  from  OSCOOD,  McILVAINE  &  CO.’S 

NEW  AND  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

_ _ _  / 


MEMOIRS  OF  BARRAS.  Illustrated  with  Portraits, 

Facsimiles,  and  Plans.  Large  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  i6s.per 

This'workE  intensely  interesting,  it  abounds  in  anecdotes,  curious  information, 
and  in  revelations  relating  to  Contemporaries,  including  Madame  de  btael,  I  alley- 
rand,  Fouch6,  Napoleon,  and  the  Empress  Josephine. 

STUDIES  IN  CHAUCER:  Its  Life  and  Writings.  Bv 

Prof.  R.  Lounsbury.  With  Portrait  of  Chaucer.  Three  Vols.,  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  gilt  tops,  42s. 

SIBERIA  AND  THE  EXILE  SYSTEM.  By  George 

Kennan.  Superbly  Illustrated.  Two  vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  uncut 
edges,  and  gilt  tops,  32s. 

BEN-HUR:  a  Tale  of  the  Christ.  By  Lew  Wallace, 

Author  of  “  The  Prince  of  India.”  “  The  Boyhood  of  Christ,  &c.  V  ith 
upwards  of  1000  Illustrations,  including  Twenty  l  ull-page  Photogravures,  all 
specially  made  for  this  Edition.  Every  page  Illustrated.  Two  Vols.,  over 
850  pp.,  8vo,  silk  and  gold,  31s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE.  By  Maxime 

de  la  Rocheterie.  With  Twenty-seven  Portraits.  Two  Vols.,  cloth  ex.,  21s.  I 

HORACE  WALPOLE.  A  Memoir,  with  an  Appendix  of 

Books  printed  at  the  Strawberry  Hill  Press.  By  Austin  Dobson.  Second 
and  Revised  Edition.  Illustrated  with  Portraits,  Views,  &c.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  gilt  tops.  10s.  6d. 

(A  Lim.  Edit,  of  Fifty  Copies,  numbered,  and  printed  on  Hand-made  Paper,  21s  ) 

REVISED  BY  ARCHIBALD  FORBES. 

THE  FRANCO-GERMAN  WAR  OF  1870-71.  By 

Field-Marshali  Count  Von  Moltke.  With  a  Map.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
10s.  6d.  [Two  Volume  Edition  out  of  Print. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ELEMENTS  OE 

SCIENCE.  By  St.  George  Mivart,  F.R.S.  Handsomely  Illustrated.  ; 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

TYPES  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE.  By  St.  George  Mivart, 

F.R.S.  With  102  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  DERRY. 

PRIMARY  CONVICTIONS.  By  William  Alexander, 

D.D.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Dublin,  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  and 
Raphoe.  Cloth  extra,  6s. 

BOOKS  ON  THE  EAST. 

NOTES  IN  JAPAN.  Written  and  Illustrated  by  Alfred 

Parsons.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  6d. 

FROM  THE  BLACK  SEA  THROUGH  PERSIA  AND 

INDIA.  Written  and  Illustrated  by  Edwin  Lord  Weeks.  Large  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  16s. 

JAPONICA,  By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  M.A.,  K.C.I.E., 

C.S.I.  With  Illustrations  by  Robert  Blum.  Large  8vo,  cloth  ornamental. 

gilt  tops,  15s. 

WHEN  WE  WERE  STROLLING  PLAYERS  IN  THE 

EAST.  By  Louise  Jordan  Miln.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  ornamental,  with 
Twenty- eight  Illustrations,  large  8vo,  16s. 

QUAINT  KOREA.  By  Louise  Jordan  Miln,  Author  of 

“  When  Wc  were  Strolling  Players  in  the  East,"  &c.  Crown  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  5s. 

OUT  OF  THE  EAST  :  Reveries  and  Studies  in  Japan. 

By  Lafcadio  Hearn.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

PROFESSOR  WALSTEIN. 

THE  STUDY  OF  ART  IN  UNIVERSITIES.  Inaugural 

Lecture  of  the  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Cloth,  25.  6d. 

PETER  CLA  VER  AND  THE  MISSION  OF  HIS  LIFE. 
AETHIOPUM  SERVOS.  By  M.  D.  Petrf..  Cloth,  as.  6d. 


POPULAR  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

GEORGE  DU  M A  DRIER. 

ONE  HUNDREDTH  THOUSAND. 

TRILBY.  With  1 21  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Imperial 

i6mo,  gilt  tops,  cloth  ornamental,  6s. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Trilby/’ 

PETER  IBBETSON.  With  over  80  Illustrations  by  the 

Author.  Imperial  i6mo,  cloth  ornamental,  gilt  top,  6s. 


THOMAS  HARDY. 


UNIFORM  AND  COMPLETE  EDITION. 

Each  Novel  is  revised  by  the  Author,  and  contains  a  preface  specially  prepared 
for  this  edition,  together  with  an  Etched  Frontispiece  by  H.  Macbeth-Raeburn,  and 
a  map  of  “  The  Country  of  the  Novels,"  drawn  by  the  Author. 


JUDE  THE  OBSCURE 
TESS  OF  THE  D'URBER- 
VILLES 

FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING 
CROWD. 

THE  MAYOR  OF  CASTER- 
BRIDGE. 

A  PAIR  OF  BLUE  EYES 

TWO  ON  A  TOWER 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  NATIVE 


THE  WOODLANDERS. 
DESPERATE  REMEDIES. 

THE  HAND  OF  ETHELBERTA. 
THE  TRUMPET  MAJOR. 
UNDER  THE  GREENWOOD 
TREE. 

A  LAODICEAN* 

A  GROUP  OF  NOBLE  DAMES 
LIFE  S  LITTLE  IRONIES. 
WESSEX  TALES 


MRS.  ALEXANDER. 

A  WARD  IN  CHANCERY. 

“  This  is  one  of  Mrs.  Alexander’s  best  novels.” — The  Spectator. 


RHODA  BROUGHTON  AND  E.  B ISLAND. 

A  WIDOWER  INDEED. 

One  of  the  ablest  of  recent  novels.” — Academy. 

*•  A  brilliaut  piece  of  work.” — Birmingham  Post. 


EGERTON  CASTLE. 

THE  LIGHT  OF  SCARTHEY. 

“  We  find  it  difficult  to  say  too  much  in  its  praise.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

“  Only  now  and  then  above  the  ruck  of  every-day  fiction  does  a  book  stand  out  like 
present  and  assert  its  claim  on  our  best  attention  by  reason  of  its  racy  vigour  and 
rich  originality/’ — St.  James's  Gazette. 

M.  E.  FRANCIS . 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  SOIL. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  writing  rom  Hawarden,  says : — “  The  work 
abounds  in  talent,  and  is  admirable  in  the  delineation  of  all  those  characters  who 
belong  properly  to  the  people.” 

MARY  A.  DICKENS. 

PRISONERS  OF  SILENCE. 

“  Miss  Dickens  is  a  worthy  daughter  of  an  illustrious  sire.  We  have  read  her  book 
with  very  great  interest.’” — Manchester  Courier. 

CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER . 

THE  GOLDEN  HOUSE. 

“  Fresh,  racy,  clever  sketches  of  the  Society  of  New  York.” — The  Spectator . 

MARY  E.  WILKINS. 

PEMBROKE. 

“  This  is  the  gem  of  Miss  Wilkins’  very  remarkable  productions.” —  The 
Spectator. 

JANE  FIELD. 

“  An  exceptionally  clever  book  ;  every  line  tells.”-  Guardian. 

A  NEW  ENGLAND  NUN,  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

“They  arc  all  interesting,  full  of  careful  studies  of  life  and  nature,  written  wholly 
without  pretence  or  affectation,  with  a  feeling  of  sweet  human  sympathy,  gilded  by 
pleasant  touches  of  humour.”— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  writing  of  Miss 
Wilkins’  Stories. 


FAVOURITE  BOOKS  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS. 


THE  FAIRY  BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR. 

IN  TWILIGHT  LAND.  By  Howard  Pyle.  With 

numerous  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Imperial  8vo,  gilt  tops,  ornamental 
cloth,  price  6s. 

“  They  say  that  it  is  not  given  to  any  man,  or  woman  cither,  of  this  generation,  to 
write  new  fairy  tales  as  good  as  the  old  favourites.  But  Mr.  Pyle  has  done  it.” 

Westminsttr  Gazette. 

JOEL  CHANDLER  HARRIS’S  NEW  BOOK  IS 

MR.  RABBIT  AT  HOME.  Illustrated  by  Oliver  Herford. 

Fcap.  ,to,  cloth  ornamental,  61. 


A  NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  “  UNCLE 
REMUS  BOOK,  ENTITLED 

UNCLE  REMUS:  his  Songs  and  Sayings.  With  112 

Illustrations  by  A.  B.  Frost.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d..  is  also  ready. 

3s.  6d.  GIFT  BOOKS. 

The  NEW  VOLUME  in  this  collection,  which  includes  “CHILDREN  I  HAVE 
KNOWN,"  by  Franc,  s  Hoi  ...son  Burnktt;  “YOUNG  LUCRET1A,"  by 
Mary  E.  Wilkins  ;  “THE  STORY  OF  BABETTE,”  by  Ruth  McEnerv 
Stuart  ;  “  LADY  JANE,"  by  C.  V.  Jamison,  &c.,  is 

TOINETTE’S  PHILLIP.  Jy  Mrs.  C.  V.  Jamison, 

Author  of  “  Lady  Jane.  Attractively  Illustrated  by  R.  Birch.  Crown  8vo 
gilt  tops,  ornamental  cloth. 


An  Interesting  List  of  Hooks,  /tost  free  on  A ppllcatlon. 

London  :  OSGOOD,  McILVAINE  &  CO.,  45  Albemarle  St.,  W. 
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SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO. 


THOUGHTS  AND  ASPIRATIONS  OF  THE 

AGES.  Selections  in  Prose  and  Verse  from  the  Religious  Writings  of 
the  World.  Edited  by  W.  C.  Coupland,  D.Sc.,  M.A.  Pp.  xvi.- 
713,  large  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

“  As  a  collection  op  passages  illustrating  the  religious  thought  of  different  ages 
and  systems,  the  volume  should  prove  of  very  considerable  value." — Scotsman. 

MR.  C.  H.  HINTON’S  NEW  ROMANCE. 

STELLA;  AND  AN  UNFINISHED  COM- 

MUNICATION  :  Two  Studies  in  the  Unseen.  3s.  6d. 

'‘'‘Stella  is  a  charming  creation.  The  invisible  heroine  produces  some  amusing 
and  dramatic  situations,  around  which  the  plot  is  clei’erly  constructed.  It  deals 
with  the  Fourth  Dimension .  ‘  An  unfinished  Communication '  is  even  more  subtle ; 

it  is  a  fascinating  and  effective  little  tale." — Academy. 

GREATER  VICTORIAN  POETS  (TENNY- 

SON,  BROWNING,  MAT.  ARNOLD).  By  Prof.  Hugh  Walker, 
M.A.  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

The  Master  of  Bai.liol  writes  “  I  do  not  think  there  exists  anywhere  else  so 
comprehejisive  and  complete  an  analysis  of  the  poetic  qualities  of  these  writers,  and 
also  of  their  relations  to  the  thought  and  life  of  the  time." 

CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  AND  CON¬ 
STITUTION  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  By  Dr.  F. 
Makower.  Large  8vo,  15s. 

“  No  Anglican  divine  should fail  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  this  exhaus¬ 
tive  monograph,  which  is  quite  indispensable  to  hint  ip  he  desires  to  study  the 
history  of  his  Church." — Athen^um. 

PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  WARREN  HASTINGS. 

By  Sir  Chas.  Lawson.  3  Plates  and  77  Illustrations.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

A  very  engaging  picture  of  the  personal  character  and  surroundings ,  gathered 
from  authentic  sources ,  compiled  with  skill  and  patience ,  and  copiously  illustrated. 

Times. 

FEUDAL  ENGLAND.  By  J.  H.  Round, 

M.A.  12s.  6d. 

"It  contains  some  of  the  most  important  contributions  that  have  been  made  op 
late  years  to  the  earlier  chapters  of  English  history."— Athenaeum. 


SOCIAL  ENGLAND  SERIES.— Vol.  II. 

THS  KING’S  PEACE:  an  Historical  Sketch 

of  the  English  Law  Courts.  By  F.  A.  Inderwick,  Q.C.  With 
16  Plates.  4s.  6d. 

“  Displays  a  firm  grasp  op  his  subject.  Few  will  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the 
qualifications  of  Mr.  Indenvick  for  the  task,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  has  dis¬ 
charged  it." — Times.  _ _ 

CIVILIZATION  AND  DECAY.  By  Brook 

Adams.  7s.  6d. 

“  There  is  much  depth  and  originality  in  some  of  Mr.  Adam's  views.  We 
commend  his  book  to  the  attentiou  of  every  thougthpul  reader." 

Westminster  Review. 

“  Deserving  the  attention  alike  of  the  studious  and  the  cursory  reader." 

Scotsman. 

“  It  conclusions  are  logically  drawn,  and  its  results  reached  by  a  careful  and 
wide  induction." — Liberal. 

BUCKLE  AND  HIS  CRITICS.  By  J.  M. 

Robertson,  ios.  6d.  net. 

«  A  book  of  such  a  type  as  we  would  we  saw  more  of :  vigorous,  fair,  and  logical." 

Liberal. 

“ Displays  wide  erudition  on  the  Tvhole  subject  of  sociology." 

Dundee  Advertiser. 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIALISM.  By  F.  U. 

LAYCOCK,  LL.B.  7s.  6d. 

“  A  most  masterly  exposition." — Liberal. 

“  He  writes  with  a  freshness  and  clearness  tkat  are  especially  welcome  in  a 
treatise  on  economics.  Puts  the  claim  of  socialism  aside  as  untenable  and  impracti¬ 
cable."—  Scotsman.  _ _ 

NEW  CHILDREN’S  BOOKS. 

STORIES  FOR  TEN-YEAR-OLDS.  By 

Frances  W.  Saunders.  2s.  6d.  net. 

“  This  little  volume  of  most  amusing  and  oiiginal  tales  will  compete  with  the 
•  Daily  Telegraph'  in  having  the  largest  circulation  in  the  world." 

Ladies’  Pictorial. 

By  RAYMOND  JACBERNS. 

WITCH  DEMONIA  ;  Fairy  Tales.  Illustrated. 

3s.  6d. 

"A  pleasant  trip  in  Fairy  land."— Daily  Chronicle. 

“  We  can  cordially  commend  it,"— Literary  World. 

MISTS :  a  Series  of  Legends.  2s.  6d. 

AN  UNCUT  DIAMOND :  Stories.  2s.  6d. 

“ A  group  of  stories  of  more  than  ordinary  interest .” — Leeds  Mercury. 

A  WOMAN’S  WORDS  TO  WOMEN  ON  THE 

CARE  OF  THEIR  HEALTH  IN  ENGLAND  AND  INDIA.  By 
Mary  Scharlieb,  M.D.,  B.S.  (Lond.)  6s. 
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REVIEWS. 

AN  ASTRONOMER’S  HISTORY. 

“  The  Mogul  Emperors  of  Hindustan,  a.d.  139^  I7°7- 
By  Edward  S.  Holden,  LL.D.  London  :  Archibald 
Constable  &  Co.  1895. 

FHERE  has  seldom  been  a  more  singular  or  a  more 
I-  incongruous  conjunction  of  author  and  subject  than 
Dr.  Holden’s  “  Mogul  Emperors.”  Here  is  a  profound 
astronomer,  dwelling  above  the  clouds,  at  the  Lick 
Observatory,  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Hamilton,  who 
descends  to  enlighten  us,  not  on  the  nebula  in  Orion  or 
the  canals  of  Mars,  but  on  the  Great  Mogul— of  all 
people  in  the  world.  Que  diable  allait-il  faire  dans 
cctte  gal'ere?  At  first  sight  it  seems  about  the  oddest 
choice  of  subject  possible  for  an  astronomer  and  an 
American  ;  for  Americans,  as  a  rule,  are  consumedly 
bored  if  one  so  much  as  mentions  Oriental  history, 
unless  it  touches  on  the  Bible.  But  it  seems  that  Sir  E. 
Arnold  visited  the  Lick  Observatory  not  long  ago,  when 
he  presented  Dr.  Holden  with  a  miniature  of  an  Indian 
princess,  believed  to  be  the  favourite  wife  of  Shah  Jahan  . 
which  miniature  of  “the  lady  of  the  Taj  duly  appears 
as  frontispiece  to  the  present  volume,  though  in  a 
greenish  hue  which  unpleasantly  suggests  the  fact  that 
Mumtaz-i-Mahall  is  not  recently  deceased.  Then  Dr. 
Holden  acquired  more  Indian  portraits,  and  this  set  him 
wondering  what  sort  of  people  the  sitters  were.  As  he 
could  not  find  any  convenient  history  of  these  Mogul 
celebrities — though  we  should  have  imagined  that 
Elphinstone  and  Keene  would  have  told  him  all  he 
wanted — he  tackled  what  he  calls  the  1  original 
authorities,  and,  having  acquired  a  fair  idea  of  the 
subject,  he  proceeded  to  communicate  his  discoveries  to 
the  American  public  in  various  magazine  articles,  and 
these  form  the  bulk  of  the  volume  now  before  us. 

Perhaps  the  funniest  part  of  the  business  is  the  super¬ 
lative  contempt  our  astronomer  displays  for  historical 
research.  He  devotes  “  the  spare  hours  of  a  long  and 
harassing  winter”  to  the  study  of  the  “original 
memoirs  and  chronicles,  and  considers  that  this  is  an 
adequate  preparation  for  instructing  the  world  on  three 
centuries  of  Indian  history — centuries  full  of  obscure  and 
complicated  problems  of  administration,  revolution, 
conquest,  and  intellectual  and  artistic  movements.  We 
should  very  much  like  to  see  the  expression  of  Dr. 
Holden’s  countenance  if  he  were  told  that  Dr.  S.  R. 
Gardiner  had  devoted  “the  spare  hours”  of  a  single 
winter  to  writing  a  book  on  variable  stars  !  It  needs 
every  whit  as  much  training  and  research  to  obtain  a 
critical  mastery  of  the  sources  of  an  historical  period  as 
it  does  to  carry  out  a  course  of  astronomical  obser¬ 
vations  and  deductions.  It  is  amusing  to  notice  the 
wholly  different  standard  of  accuracy  the  man  of  science 
adopts  for  what  he  doubtless  regards  as  an  unscientific 
subject.  One  knows  the  endless  verifications  and  cor¬ 
rections  he  must  daily  employ  for  the  purification  of 
the  most  trifling  astronomical  observations  from  errors 
due  to  the  instrument,  the  observer,  and  other  causes. 
Yet  when  he  comes  to  history,  he  is  content  to  use  his 
“  original  ”  authorities  in  translations,  not  always  the 
best,  and  he  makes  no  attempt  to  correct  his  data  by  a 
collation  of  all  available  documentary  evidence.  For 
example,  he  uses  Erskine’s  translation  of  the  Persian 
version  of  Babar’s  “  Memoirs,”  and  apparently  is  not 
aware  that  Pavet  de  Courteille  has  translated  the 
original  Chagatai  Turki  text  of  the  “  Tuzak-i- Babari. 
As  far  as  one  can  judge,  Dr.  Holden  uses  almost  any 
author  without  the  slightest  critical  discrimination,  and 
accepts  what  he  reads  with  the  same  facility  that  he 
displays  in  endorsing  the  attribution  of  exceedingly 
doubtful  Indian  miniatures  to  historical  personages.  In 
short,  we  have  here  an  absolutely  unscientific  work  by 
a  distinguished  man  of  science,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  anomaly  will  excite  unholy  merriment  among 
the  men  of  history. 


Having  disabused  one’s  mind  of  any  latent  impression 
that  our  astronomer  has  used  scientific  methods,  or  given 
us  the  results  of  independent  research,  or  established  the 
smallest  title  to  authority,  we  may  frankly  admit  that  he 
has  written  an  entertaining  and  by  no  means  untruthful 
account  of  the  earlier  Mogul  Emperors.  It  is  but  a 
series  of  sketches,  of  the  periodical  press  calibre,  made 
up  largely  of  snippets  from  well-known  and  (in  England) 
readily  accessible  works  ;  but  the  sketches  are  brightly 
written,  and  the  extracts  are  well  chosen.  It  casts  an 
interesting  light  upon  the  intellectual  progress  of 
Western  America  to  learn  that  nearly  all  these  works  on 
India  should  be  found  upon  the  shelves  of  libraries,  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  Dr.  Holden  begins  at  the  beginning, 
with  Tamerlane,  though  he  was  hardly  a  “  Mogul 
Emperor  of  Hindustan  ”  ;  but  then  we  could  not  expect 
an  astronomer  to  leave  out  the  grandfather  of  Ulugh 
Beg,  who  “built  in  1437  at  Samarkand  the  greatest 
astronomical  observatory  of  the  world,  one  hundred  and 
forty  years  before  Tycho  Brahe  erected  Uranibourg  [why 
not  Uranienborg  ?]  in  Denmark.”  The  sketch  of  Timur 
is  illustrated  by  extracts  from  De  Rubruquis  and 
Gonzales  de  Clavijo,  and,  of  course,  from  the  so-called 
“Memoirs”  of  the  Great  Kaan,  and  his  model 
“  Institutes,”  and  on  the  whole  a  just  picture  is  presented 
of  “  The  Scourge  of  God.”  Of  his  conquests  very  little 
is  said,  but  Dr.  Holden  does  not  profess  to  write  a 
detailed  history,  “  but  rather  to  present  such  views  of 
the  chief  personages  involved  as  an  intelligent  reader  of 
the  histories  themselves  might  wish  to  carry  away.” 
All  the  same,  it  gives  a  sinister  turn  to  his  historical 
apprehension  to  read  that  “there  was  a  Nestorian  bishop 
in  Merv  in  a.d.  334.”  Has  Dr.  Holden  any  distinct  idea 
as  to  the  date  of  the  Nestorian  schism?  The  best 
sketch  in  the  volume  is  that  of  Babar,  the  most  genial 
and  charming  of  all  Mogul  kings,  whose  interesting 
personality  lives  for  ever  in  his  delightful  autobiography. 
Every  writer  on  Indian  history  has  come  under  the  spell 
of  Babar’s  fascination,  and  Dr.  Holden  is  no  exception. 
Nor  does  he  make  the  mistake  of  judging  him  by  modern 
or  Western  standards. 

“The  circumstances,”  he  says,  “of  Oriental  and 
of  Western  life  are  totally  dissimilar.  ‘  Between  us  and 
them  crawls  the  nine-times-twisted  stream  ot  Death. 
If  we  can  make  the  needed  allowances  for  these  differ¬ 
ences  of  time  and  circumstance,  Babar  will  appear  not 
unworthy  to  be  classed  with  the  great  Cassar  as  a  general, 
as  an  administrator,  as  a  man  of  letters.  His  character 
is  more  lovable  than  Cresar’s,  and  reminds  us  ot 
Henry  IV.  of  Navarre  and  France.  He  conquered 
India  and  founded  a  mighty  empire.  Take  him  tor  all 
in  all,  he  was  the  most  admirable  of  all  Mogul  kings.” 

We  mistrust  Dr.  Holden’s  European  parallels,  but  his 
general  conclusion  is  sound  enough,  except  that  he 
seems  to  have  forgotten  the  paramount  claims  of  Akbar 
to  our  admiration.  Nevertheless,  his  account  of  Akbar 
is  singularly  good — indeed,  his  judgments  of  most  of  the 
princes  he  describes  are  remarkably  sane  and  balanced. 
Of  course  Abu-1-Fazl  and  Badaoni  are  the  chief  authori¬ 
ties  used,  through  the  medium  of  Elliot  and  Dowson’s 
great  collection,  and  Dr.  Blochmann’s  translation  of  the 
“Ain”;  but  Dr.  Holden  does  not  appear  to  have  seen 
Colonel  Jarrett’s  continuation  of  the  latter.  Some  of 
the  extracts  from  the  “  Ain”  are  amusing  enough,  and 
the  author  has  a  good  eye  for  blending  humour  with 
edification.  This,  for  instance,  is  one  of  Abu-l-Fazl’s 
recipes  (Dr.  Holden  calls  them  “  receipts”): 

“  Chickee. — Ten  pounds  of  wheat  flour  made  into  a 
paste  and  washed  till  it  is  reduced  into  two  pounds  ; 
one  pound  of  clarified  butter  and  the  same  quantity  of 
onions  ;  saffron,  cardamoms,  and  cloves,  each  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  ;  cinnamon,  round  pepper,  and  coriander 
seed,  each  half  an  ounce;  green  ginger  and  salt,  each 
an  ounce  and  a  half.  Some  add  lemon  juice." 

After  all  that  precedes  we  leave  it  to  the  gourmet 
to  pronounce  whether  that  option  of  lemon  juice  is  not 
an  insult  to  the  culinary  intelligence.  But  if  Akbar’s 
cookery  was  open  to  criticism,  his  administrative  system 
deserves  nothing  but  praise.  Dr.  Holden  does  well  to 
contrast  the  state  of  contemporary  Europe  with  the 
condition  of  India  under  the  wise  and  tolerant  rule  of 
Akbar,  whose  reign,  from  1556  to  1605,  was  marked 
not  only  by  the  highest  political  sagacity,  but  by  the 
most  enlightened  cultivation  of  science,  literature,  and 
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art.  He  refers  to  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  at 
a  time  when  Akbar  encouraged  every  creed  and  perse¬ 
cuted  none  ;  to  the  burning  of  “  Jordano  Bruno”  (sic), 
the  bewitching  of  Pascal,  and  the  burning  of  Kepler’s 
aunt  for  sorcery  ;  and  winds  up  : 

“Russia,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany  were  no 
better  governed  than  India.  [We  would  go  further,  and 
say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  they  were  far 
worse  governed.]  It  might  very  well  be  debated  if  the 
actual  condition  of  the  English  people  was  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  that  of  the  Hindus  of  the  Central  Provinces 
under  the  comparatively  mild  rule  of  Akbar.  .  .  .  The 
history  of  Babar  sufficiently  displays  the  high  ideas  of 
culture  which  were  held  by  the  chief  men  of  his  time. 
Music,  oratory,  poetry,  were  cultivated  even  by  san¬ 
guinary  military  leaders.  They  maintained  at  their 
courts  painters,  architects,  musicians,  astronomers. 
The  doctors  of  the  religious  law  were  learned  in  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  speculative,  and  eloquent.  Akbar 
opened  the  road  of  promotion  to  all  the  nations  of 
Western  Asia.  Persians,  Afghans,  Turks,  Hindus,  were 
welcome  at  his  court,  and  all  were  on  equal  terms.  In 
'ntellectual  matters  this  intermixture  of  races  and 
religions  showed  itself  in  great  freedom  and  liberality 
in  ideals  of  culture.  Every  famous  book,  from  the 
‘  Shah  Nameh  ’  to  the  ‘  Mahabharata,’  was  in  Akbar’s 
library.” 

We  have  no  space  to  do  more  than  refer  to  Dr. 
Holden’s  well-written  sketch  of  Jahangir  (chiefly  after 
Sir  Thomas  Roe  and  Herbert)  and  Nur  Mahall,  or  his 
curious  omission  of  any  adequate  account  of  Shah 
Jahan.  His  weakest  chapter  is  on  Aurangzib  ;  but  he 
relies  on  Sir  William  Hunter’s  clever  “Nineteenth 
Century  ”  article,  which  concludes  the  book,  to  supply 
deficiencies.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  if  we 
have  here  no  scholarly  or  authoritative  book,  we  must 
recognize  it  to  be  a  well-written  and  intelligent  sketch  of  a 
very  interesting  period  by  an  independent  outsider  whose 
mental  training  gives  a  certain  value  even  to  judgments 
based  on  imperfect  or  insufficiently  digested  materials. 


“  Cavalry  in  the  Waterloo  Campaign.”  By  General 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  V.C.,  &c.  &c.  London:  Samp¬ 
son  Low,  Marston  &  Co.  1895. 

'T'HE  book  before  us  is  one  more  proof  of  that 
astonishing  versatility  which  is  a  marked  character¬ 
istic  of  Sir  Evelyn  Wood.  And  it  proves  him  once  more 
to  be  possessed  not  only  of  great  versatility,  but  also  of 
such  industrythat  wemay  well  marvel  how  he  can  possibly 
find  time  for  all  he  does,  and  how  it  is  that  he  did  not 
wear  himself  out  long  ago.  For  Sir  Evelyn  has  been 
a  sailor,  has  played  the  part  of  a  gunner  with  the  Naval 
Brigade  in  the  Crimea,  has  won  his  Cross  for  valour  in 
the  cavalry,  has  commanded  a  battalion  of  infantry,  has 
filled  almost  every  possible  staff  appointment,  has 
graduated  in  law,  and  is  a  duly  qualified  barrister,  and, 
to  crown  all,  in  the  last  few  years  he  has  taken  up  the 
pen  to  show  us  that  he  can  wield  it  just  as  gracefully  as 
though  it  were  the  weapon  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  all  his  life.  It  is  a  reproach  to  our  cavalry 
that  it  should  have  been  left  to  this  busy  man  to  write 
of  their  exploits  ;  and  it  is  a  defect  of  our  military 
system  that  those  who  on  active  service  would  often  be 
called  upon  to  show  the  greatest  intelligence,  and 
knowledge  of  war,  are  chosen  from  the  least  clever  of 
our  youths,  and  do  little  as  a  rule  in  after-life  to  belie 
their  early  reputations  for  dullwittedness.  The  bright 
and  instructive  deeds  of  their  predecessors  are  too 
frequently  forgotten  even  by  the  men  serving  in  the 
same  regiments,  and  the  lessons  of  the  past  are  cast 
aside  to  be  learnt  afresh  through  the  occurrence  of  some 
unexpected  disaster  or  blunder  which  might  easily  have 
been  avoided  had  the  experiences  of  former  days  been 
laid  to  heart.  But  even  the  least  literary  of  sabreurs  will 
now  have  little  excuse  for  not  reading  at  any  rate  one 
epoch  of  military  history,  for  here  in  lightly  touched  para¬ 
graphs  are  collected  together  admirable  notes,  deduc¬ 
tions,  and  criticisms  concerning  the  achievements  of 
cavalry  during  the  most  decisive  of  modern  campaigns. 
And  he  will  find  nothing  which  has  not  been  carefully 
thought  out  and  considered  on  the  ground  itself ;  for  Sir 


Evelyn,  with  his  usual  energy,  before  he  sat  down  to  write  in 
his  library,  travelled  more  than  once  to  thescenesof  which 
he  was  to  write,  and  himself  walked  over  every  inch  of  the 
ground  where  the  battle  was  fought.  Thus  we  have  the 
views  of  a  highly  educated  soldier,  himself  a  well-proved 
leader  of  men,  deliberately  estimating  on  the  very  fields 
where  the  collisions  occurred  the  possibilities  and  limita¬ 
tions  of  action  for  horsemen  in  modern  warfare.  That 
our  cavalry  has  never  been  given  all  the  credit  they 
deserved  at  Waterloo  is  clearly  shown.  “The  conduct 
of  our  regimental  officers,  and  especially  of  the  cavalry, 
has  been  generally  more  appreciated  by  our  foes  than  by 
our  countrymen.”  The  precise  value  of  the  charge  of 
the  Union  Brigade,  which,  with  the  Household  Cavalry, 
routed  D’Erlon’s  corps,  is  difficult  to  gauge,  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  had  a  far  greater  effect  on  the  subsequent  course 
of  the  great  battle  than  has  hitherto  been  admitted.  Sir 
Hussey  Vivian  is  almost  the  only  English  writer  of  the 
time  who  estimated  the  charge  at  its  true  worth.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  even  the  great  Duke  perceived  it.  Lord 
Uxbridge  led  the  Household  Cavalry,  and  could  scarcely 
judicially  weigh  the  performance  of  the  Dragoons.  Sir 
William  Ponsonby  was  killed.  Jomini,  however,  gave 
our  squadrons  the  credit  which  their  own  countrymen 
bestowed  on  them  in  a  niggardly  way,  and  now  Sir 
Evelyn  has  summed  up  in  his  own  Aldershot  manner, 
and  has  given  our  cavalry  the  award  which  less  careful 
writers  have  withheld.  But  in  no  sense  has  he  allowed 
patriotism  to  blind  his  judgment,  for  while  he  praises  our 
horsemen  at  Waterloo,  he  does  not  forget  Kellerman  at 
Quatre  Bras.  The  success  of  that  brilliant  leader  was 
obtained  over  “an  indomitable  infantry,  whose  cool 
courage  enabled  them  to  fire  as  if  on  a  drill  parade.” 
And  be  it  remembered,  too,  that  even  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  century  such  was  the  power  of  the  musket- 
ball  that  Napoleon  himself  said  :  “  Everything  is  fire  ; 
and  the  rest  is  nothing.”  Yet  two  battalions  of  the  finest 
infantry  in  the  world  were  ridden  over  and  wrecked  on 
16  June,  1815.  How  was  this  done,  and  could  it  be  ever 
done  again  ?  A  good  eye  for  country,  and  quick  and 
decisive  action  were  the  secrets  of  success,  for  Kellerman 
brought  800  sabres  to  within  400  yards  of  the  leader  of 
an  army  corps  without  their  being  perceived.  While  there 
are  undulations  on  a  battlefield,  and  while  tall  crops  grow 
such  an  incident  may  well  happen  again,  if  a  soldier  like 
Kellerman  led  the  squadrons.  And  if  a  battalion  does 
not  see  the  attacking  horsemen  till  they  suddenly  appear 
within  a  hundred  yards,  even  magazine  rifles  will  not  save 
them.  But  Sir  Evelyn  points  out  also  that  the  regiments 
which  were  first  beaten  off  on  16  June  by  the  42nd  and 
44th  would  not  again  have  advanced  to  the  attack  had 
they  been  met  by  the  fire  of  modern  weapons.  Cavalry 
should  never,  indeed,  as  we  are  reminded,  be  asked  10 
undertake  desperate  attacks  twice  during  the  same 
day.  If,  however,  the  arm  is  properly  understood  and 
skill ully  led,  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  believes,  and  he  has 
Continental  opinion  to  back  him  up,  that  its  days  are 
by  no  means  over.  On  active  service  the  conditions 
under  which  the  soldier  fights  are  widely  different  from 
those  which  prevail  when  he  shoots  on  the  range,  and 
however  much  the  rifle  may  improve,  the  human  heart 
and  eye  remain  the  same.  Let  the  bold  sabreur  there¬ 
fore  take  heart  of  grace,  and  once  more  draw  his  sword 
or  couch  his  lance  with  confidence  ;  but  let  him  read  a 
little  military  history  first,  and  above  all,  let  him  listen 
to  Sir  Evelyn  Wood. 

TWO  MORALIZERS. 

“A  Study  of  Ethical  Principles.”  By  Professor  James 
Seth.  London:  William  Blackwood&  Sons.  1895. 
“  Progressive  Revelation.”  By  Emma  Marie  Caillard. 
London  :  John  Murray.  1895. 

'T'HERE  is  something  pleasant  and  ambling  about 
Professor  Seth.  He  carries  us  along  a  greensward 
path  with  an  easy  pace  at  a  gentle  swing.  He  has  an 
allusive  and  cultured  style  and  a  quiet  modest  way  with 
him  which  puts  the  critic  in  a  good  humour.  He  is 
polite  to  his  opponents,  and,  like  certain  animals  in  the 
ancient  sacrifices,  appears  to  have  no  gall  in  him. 
Moreover,  he  has  browsed  in  rich  pastures,  assimilated 
much  nourishment,  and  grown  into  neat  curves  without 
too  great  strenuousness  or  sagging  of  the  thews.  It  is 
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something'  to  be  carried  along  by  a  writer  who  neither 
shies  at  the  great  water-jump  of  metaphysics  nor  jibs  at 
the  high  fences  of  theology.  But  yet  we  miss  in  his 
easy  pages  the  sense  of  power  and  fire,  the  capacity  for 
agony  and  bloody  sweat,  which  carry  forward  a  great 
writer  and  thinker  towards  a  far-off  goal.  Professor 
Seth  thinks  he  finds  in  Aristotle’s  Eudaimonia,  when 
restated,  a  means  of  harmonizing  the  ethic  of  hedonism 
with  the  ethic  of  pure  reason,  which  he  calls  rigorism, 
and  which  found  its  best  expression  in  Kant.  In  plain 
words,  he  thinks  that  neither  pleasure  tor  pleasure’s 
sake  is  the  end  of  human  life  nor  yet  “  the  good  will  ” 
which  took  the  place  of  the  older  duty  for  duty’s  sake. 
Yet  in  each  of  these  discarded  ends  he  rightly  enough 
finds  a  truth  which  must  not  be  ignored.  We  go  with  him 
readily  into  the  initial  path  of  self-realization,  in  spite  of 
the  looseness  of  some  of  his  illustrations,  a  looseness 
which  is  so  “  popular  ”  that  it  is  almost  flabby.  But  when 
he  reaches  the  rougher  ground  where  self-realization  is 
defined,  and  brings  in  Eudaemonism — which  in  Aristotle’s 
mouth  meant  “  perfect  activity  in  a  perfect  life  ” — we  find 
that  this  easy-paced  writer  is  not  really  carrying  us  for¬ 
ward  at  all,  but  is  smiling  sweetly  in  a  mudflat.  ‘  ‘  The  key 
to  the  ethical  harmony  then  is  :  Be  a  person — -constitute 
out  of  your  natural  Individuality  the  true  or  ideal  self  of 
Personality.”  Yes  !  and  what  is  a  person,  what  is  the 
true  selfhood  of  man  ?  cries  the  delighted  reader.  “The 
power  of  reflecting  upon  the  immediate  animal  impulses 
which  sway  you,  and  of  viewing  them,  one  and  all,  in 
relation  to  a  permanent  and  total  good,”  answers  Pro¬ 
fessor  Seth.  But  he  has  just  been  warning  us  against 
putting  our  whole  trust  in  this  transcendental  ego,  and 
telling  us  that  the  ethics  of  reason  need  harmonizing 
with  the  ethics  of  sensibility,  and  now  he  tells  us  that 
“  to  realize  personality  in  individuality”  has  sucked  dry 
the  udders  both  of  hedonism  and  rigorism,  and  that  in 
the  term  self-realization  the  word  self  means  total  self, 
sentient  and  rational  ;  but,  alas  !  he  and  everybody  else 
means  by  realization  much  the  same  as  “  understanding 
reasonably,”  and,  therefore,  he  cannot  realize  except  with 
the  reason,  or  transcend  the  rational  ego  while  he  is  in 
the  field  of  thought,  or,  in  his  own  words,  avoid  rigorism, 
although  he  may  and  does  fail  to  realize  his  own 
rigorism.  This  hopeless  attempt  to  leap  off  his  own 
shadow  involves  the  author  in  several  separate  confu¬ 
sions.  If  the  Person  is  ever  so  much  greater  than  the 
Individual,  it  is  rather  vain  to  urge  us  to  constitute  our 
personality  out  of  our  individuality — to  get  a  quart 
out  of  a  pint  pot  ;  and  when  we  come  to  the  chapters 
upon  social  ethics  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  the  pint 
has  become  a  quart  and  the  quart  a  pint.  “  Society  is 
the  ethical  organization  of  individuals,”  says  our  inter¬ 
preter  of  Aristotle.  “  Obviously  we  must  not  isolate 
the  organization  or  the  relation  from  the  beings  organized 
or  related  ;  this  would  be  a  new  case  of  the  old  Scholastic 
Realism  or  substantiation  of  the  universal.  Moral 
reality,  like  all  finite  reality,  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  indi¬ 
vidual,”  and  thus  we  wobble  into  the  old  Scholastic 
Nominalism,  varnished  with  a  few  new  and  revived 
terms.  But  not  content  with  this,  the  author  goes  on 
to  tell  us  that  “  while  the  life  of  virtue  is  always  indivi¬ 
dual,  it  is  not  merely  individual  :  to  be  personal  it 
must  be  social,”  and,  therefore,  we  have  not  reached  the 
last  analysis  after  all.  To  console  11s  Professor  Seth 
gives  us  a  shower  of  good,  though  trite,  remarks  to  the 
effect  that  Individualism  truly  understood  and  Socialism 
truly  understood  are  the  same  thing  ;  but  as  an  ethical 
student  he  has  certainly  failed  to  make  it  evident  why 
this  is  so. 

For  one  thing,  however,  we  are  grateful  to  our 
author.  He  is  perfectly  sound  upon  the  theory  of 
punishment,  and  confutes  the  mere  remedy-monger 
sufficiently,  though  here  again  he  uses  “individual” 
and  “  person  ”  as  interchangeable  terms.  Yet  many  of 
his  social  conclusions  belong  rather  to  the  Platonic 
theory  of  justice  than  to  the  Aristotelian  thesis  that 
justice  is  the  mean  between  selfishness  and  weakness, 
and  again  here  we  notice  a  want  of  grip  in  much  that  is 
written.  Surely,  on  our  author’s  own  showing,  “the 
final  limitation  of  State  interference”  is  not  “  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  individual  freedom,”  but  of  personal  freedom. 
Perhaps  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  book  is  the  theo¬ 
logical  conclusion,  where  we  find  the  author  calling  in 
poetry  and  faith  and  the  desires  of  his  heart  to  aid  him 


where  his  ethical  light  waxes  dim,  and  with  these  friendly 
helpers,  rather  than  with  cool  logic,  he  assaults  some¬ 
what  wildly  “the  Hegelian  conclusions,”  or  what  he 
takes  to  be  such. 

“Progressive  Revelation”  is  a  reprint  of  certain 
little  sermons  which  first  appeared  in  the  ‘ 1  Contemporary 
Review,”  and  are  chiefly  manufactured  out  of  a  hasty 
study  of  the  writings  of  the  Master  of  Balliol.  The 
authoress  has  a  certain  gift  of  preaching,  and  can 
“crumble  the  hounds  their  messes  ”  rather  well;  she 
puts  strikingly  ad  vulgas  what  others  have  said  more 
exactly.  It  is  a  pity  that  she  uses  words  like  Christianity 
so  as  to  rob  them  of  all  meaning,  and  employs  terms 
of  theological  nicety  with  amateur  profuseness.  But 
most  preachers  do  the  same.  After  all,  tolk  value 
“go”  in  sermons  more  than  accurate  use  of  terms; 
and  Miss  Caillard  thumps  the  crimson  cushions — the 
drum  ecclesiastic.  We  can  well  spare  the  dust  she 
shakes  out  of  them. 

MR.  GRANT  ALLEN’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

“The  British  Barbarians.  A  Hill-top  Novel.”  By 
Grant  Allen.  London  :  John  Lane.  1895. 

IF  the  voice  of  the  critic  is  the  voice  of  the  people,  as 
the  more  optimistic  of  them  fondly  imagine,  the 
great  British  public  must  be  very  angry  with  Mr.  Grant 
Allen.  To  judge  from  his  preface,  however,  Mr.  Allen 
seems  to  have  anticipated  that  his  fellow-countrymen 
would  scarcely  hear  themselves  assailed  as  “barbarians” 
and  turn  the  other  cheek.  This  last  story  has  been 
written,  so  he  tells  us,  to  please  himself  :  “simply  and 
solely  for  the  sake  of  embodying  and  enforcing  my  own 
opinions.”  He  is  weary  of  expressing  other  people’s 
opinions  and  suppressing  his  own,  of  providing  milk  for 
babes  when  he  “wished  to  purvey  strong  meat  for 
men.”  Therefore  he  has  called  this  story  “A  Hill-top 
Novel,”  and  dedicated  it  “  to  all  who  have  heart  enough, 
brain  enough,  and  soul  enough  to  understand  it.”  As 
for  the  general  reader,  he  is  counselled  to  leave  it  or 
take  it  at  his  will,  which,  seeing  that  “The  Woman 
Who  Did”  is  in  its  nineteenth  edition,  is  a  tolerably 
safe  challenge. 

Now,  we  have  no  fault  whatever  to  find  with  Mr. 
Grant  Allen’s  attitude  towards  the  public.  It  is  in  every 
respect  the  right  attitude  for  the  author — the  only 
possible  attitude  for  the  artist.  This  independence  of 
spirit  may  not  of  itself  produce  literary  masterpieces,  but 
assuredly  no  masterpiece  was  ever  begotten  of  the 
subjection  of  writer  to  reader.  The  question  is  not  one 
of  fitness,  but  of  idiosyncrasy.  The  reader’s  view  of 
life  may  be  the  more  just,  the  writer’s  intensely,  pathe¬ 
tically  distorted.  What  does  it  matter  so  long  as  the 
author  writes  up  to  the  fullness  of  his  undivided 
conviction  or  indifference?  Thus  far  we  are  in  entire 
accord  with  Mr.  Grant  Allen.  But  to  start  fair  is  not 
enough,  after  all,  to  win  the  race.  To  accomplish  any 
supreme  achievement  in  the  writing  of  novels  it  is 
necessary  that  the  author  be  an  artist,  and  “  The  British 
Barbarians  ”  is  even  farther  from  the  sphere  of  art  than 
“  The  Woman  Who  Did,”  which  is  saying  a  very  great 
deal. 

At  the  threshold  of  the  book  Mr.  Grant  Allen  admits 
that  he  selects  the  form  of  fiction  because  through  this 
medium  he  can  more  easily  preach  and  teach  his 
philosophy  to  women  and  to  the  young,  who  are  the 
chief  consumers  of  novels.  The  story  is  to  him,  there¬ 
fore,  a  mere  pretext  for  an  attack  upon  all  existing  laws 
and  customs  which  he  considers  noxious  or  useless. 
This  particular  story  is,  he  further  declares,  “  a  protest 
in  favour  of  purity  ”  ;  but  Mr.  Grant  Allen’s  idea  ol  purity 
is  not  the  average  person’s  idea  of  purity.  In  this 
instance  he  makes  its  champion  a  mystic  being  from  the 
twenty-fifth  century,  who  miraculously  visits  this  age 
and  country  in  the  guise  of  “  a  perfect  gentleman  ”  clad 
in  a  grey  tweed  suit.  Mr.  Bertram  Ingledew,  who  is  de¬ 
scended  both  from  a  Duke  and  a  cobbler,  is  re-incarnated 
in  the  highly  respectable  suburb  ol  Brockenhurst  and 
casts  his  “clear  blue  eye,  very  deep  and  truthful,’’  upon 
Frida  Monteith,  the  wife  of  a  “moneyed  man  of  oil  in 
the  West  African  trade,”  with  a  Scotch  parentage  and 
evangelical  principles.  Mr.  Ingledew  burst  liken  bomb 
upon  Brockenhurst  society,  whose  conventions  he  freely 
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described  as  savage  taboos,  and  whose  laws  he  derided 
and  defied.  At  length  his  proposal  to  play  tennis  on 
Sunday  and  his  original  interpretation  of  the  Seventh 
Commandment  aroused  the  ire  of  Mr.  Monteith  to  the 
extent  of  forbidding  his  wife  to  receive  him.  But  Frida, 
who  had  all  the  average  woman’s  appreciation  of  sedition, 
especially  when  expressed  with  “that  ineffable  air  of 
distinction  as  of  one  royal  born,”  flies  to  the  arms  of  the 
mysterious  alien,  whereupon  her  husband,  being  subject 
to  ordinary  human  passions  and  prejudices,  follows 
Frida  and  her  lover  intent  on  vengeance.  Having  shot 
Bertram  Ingledew,  he  is  disposed  to  forgive  Frida,  but 
she  prefers  to  follow  her  lover  to  the  twenty-fifth  century 
through  the  trout-ponds  at  Broughton. 

To  consider  such  a  production  as  a  work  of  art  would 
be  absurd.  To  do  Mr.  Grant  Allen  justice,  he  does  not 
even  claim  such  consideration.  Judged  from  this  point 
of  view,  his  book  is  redolent  of  bad  taste  and  bad  Eng¬ 
lish,  destitute  alike  of  dramatic  incident  and  character 
analysis.  Bertram  Ingledew  is  a  mere  lay  figure  who 
serves  as  a  mouthpiece  for  Mr.  Grant  Allen’s  diatribes 
against  the  existing  laws  relating  to  morality  and  pro¬ 
perty.  True,  Mr.  Allen  takes  occasion  to  say  a  good 
many  things  that  require  saying,  and  suggests  a  good 
many  reforms  that  would,  if  adopted,  bring  our  present 
legal  code  more  into  harmony  with  modern  humanity 
and  the  exigencies  of  its  development.  But  the  sooner 
Mr.  Allen  realizes  that  he  cannot  adopt  an  art-form  and 
make  it  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  the  pamphleteer, 
the  better  for  humanity  and  for  his  own  reputation  as  a 
thinker  and  a  man  of  letters.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  curb 
Mr.  Allen’s  desire  to  reform  his  generation.  Let  him 
preach  to  it  from  his  hill-top  till  he  mends  it  or  it  ends 
him,  but  let  him  call  his  sermon  a  sermon  and  be 
content.  But  the  philosopher  who  masquerades  as  a 
novelist,  violating  the  conditions  of  art  that  his  gospel 
may  win  notoriety,  discredits  both  himself  and  his 
message,  and  the  result  is  neither  philosophy  nor 
fiction. 

Thus  it  is  not  the  prejudices  of  the  reader  but  the 
limitations  of  his  chosen  medium  which  must  bind  the 
artist.  From  the  first  bond  the  novelist  must  emanci¬ 
pate  himself  if  he  would  see  literary  salvation  ;  from  the 
latter  he  breaks  away  at  his  peril.  Mr.  Grant  Allen  has 
so  broken  away,  and  the  result  is  “The  British  Barba¬ 
rians,”  futile  alike  as  an  ethical  treatise  and  as  a  work 
of  fiction.  But  with  “  The  Women  Who  Did  ”  in  its  nine¬ 
teenth  edition,  Mr.  Allen  no  doubt  deems  himself  justified 
of  his  temerity. 


“  Diphtheria  and  its  Associates.”  By  Lennox  Browne. 
London  :  Bailliere,  Tindall  &  Cox.  1895. 

R.  LENNOX  BROWNE  is  a  well-known  expert 
on  diphtheria,  and  his  book  is  specially  welcome, 
as,  in  addition  to  the  unfortunately  perennial  interest  of 
the  subject,  recent  attempts  to  apply  to  it  the  antitoxin 
treatment  have  made  it  a  question  of  the  day.  He  shows 
himself  well  abreast  of  recent  scientific  work  upon  the 
disease  and  its  allies.  He  accepts  the  presence  of  a 
specific  microbe — the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus — as  diag¬ 
nostic  of  the  true  disease,  and  he  makes  careful  dis¬ 
tinction  between  pure  diphtheria,  a  virulent  disease  due 
to  the  organism  ;  mixed  diphtheria,  in  which  the  specific 
organism  is  associated  with  others  ;  and  false  diphtheria, 
where  the  prominent  symptoms  are  simulated  in  the 
absence  of  the  bacillary  cause.  Lastly,  he  thinks  that 
there  is  an  infection  of  the  throat,  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  a  bacillus  identical  in  every  respect  with  the 
Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  save  in  that  of  virulence.  This 
last  is  the  little  rift  within  the  bacteriological  lute.  Into 
the  history  of  the  group,  into  symptoms,  bacteriology, 
and  course  of  the  diseases,  Mr.  Lennox  Browne  goes 
deeply,  illustrating  his  points  by  beautiful  drawings  and 
by  descriptions  of  cases  that  have  come  under  his  own 
notice.  He  discusses  the  classical  methods  of  treatment 
in  such  a  fashion  that  any  practitioner  may  follow  him. 
Into  all  this  valuable  matter  we  need  not  enter.  It  is 
written  for  experts,  and  we  doubt  not  it  will  be  welcomed 
by  them. 

Most  readers,  however,  will  turn  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  volume,  in  which  the  author,  believing  that  it  is  not 


yet  ripe  for  incorporation  with  standard  treatments,  dis¬ 
cusses  the  antitoxin  treatment.  Even  the  most  narrow 
of  laboratory  bacteriologists  will  admit  that  Mr.  Lennox 
Browne’s  account  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
toxin  theory  is  fair  and  unbiassed.  It  is  written  with 
knowledge  and  discrimination,  and  is  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  to  the  loose  nonsense  that  has  been  the  chief  reply 
to  the  exaggerated  claims  of  some  of  Dr.  Roux’s  friends. 
On  the  scientific  side,  the  whole  matter  of  toxins  and 
antitoxins  must  remain  vague  until  those  bodies,  if 
indeed  they  exist,  have  been  isolated  as  definite  chemi¬ 
cal  substances.  The  clinical  side  necessarily  is  still 
vaguer,  and  the  most  conflicting  interpretations  may  be 
placed  upon  the  same  sets  of  statistics.  Mr.  Lennox 
Browne  expresses  his  conclusions  in  moderate  terms. 
He  thinks  that  there  is  decided  evidence  that  de¬ 
creased  mortality  has  followed  the  new  treatment  in 
several  classes  of  cases  ;  but  he  thinks  the  issue  con¬ 
fused,  inasmuch  as  other  treatments  were  employed 
along  with  the  antitoxins.  On  the  other  hand,  he  shows 
that  the  apparent  enormous  improvement  in  Continental 
statistics  is  due  partly  to  an  increased  care  bestowed  on 
the  cases,  and  that  it  has  not  brought  the  mortality 
below  the  percentages  of  the  best  English  institutions. 
Moreover,  there  is  growing  evidence  that  increase  of 
dangerous  complications  frequently  accompanies  the  new 
treatment.  The  whole  book  is  admirably  sane,  and, 
apart  from  its  value  to  medical  men,  should  prove  an 
admirable  palliative  for  the  distempers  of  those  who 
rushed  prematurely  to  defend  or  to  attack  the  new 
treatment. 

“  Text-Book  of  Forensic  Medicine  and  Toxicology.”  By 
Arthur  P.  Luff,  M.D.  Two  vols.  London:  Long¬ 
mans,  Green  &  Co. 

The  most  important  indirect  relation  of  medical  men 
to  the  community  is  their  appearance  as  expert  witnesses 
in  the  law  courts,  and  to  judge  from  the  conflicting 
testimony  so  frequently  given  by  them,  it  is  a  relation 
for  which  many  of  them  are  singularly  unfitted.  But  in 
reality  the  kind  of  facts  upon  which  they  have  to  form 
judgments  in  the  daily  routine  of  their  profession,  is 
quite  different  from  what  they  may  have  to  give  evidence 
upon  in  the  witness-box.  A  doctor  is  an  expert  at  con¬ 
sidering  a  case  from  the  point  of  view  of  treating  it  : 
suddenly  called  upon  to  describe  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  what  caused  it,  he  gives  his  judgment  upon  points 
which  he  has  not  specially  considered  with  a  habit  of 
assured  certainty.  Thanks  to  the  increased  attention 
that  is  now  given  to  medical  jurisprudence  in  medical 
education,  and  to  the  appearance  of  luminous  treatises 
like  the  one  now  before  us,  the  medical  witness  of  the 
future  should  be  a  less  self-confident  and  more  trust¬ 
worthy  guide  to  the  court.  The  subjects  are  treated 
very  carefully  and  fully,  but,  naturally,  they  are  not  of 
a  nature  for  discussion  in  these  columns.  Intending 
poisoners  might  do  well  to  glance  through  the  section  on 
poisons  ;  they  will  receive  a  salutary  shock  in  reading 
how  even  the  obscurest  alkaloids  leave  evidence  behind 
them. 

“The  Practice  of  Massage,  its  Physiological  Effects 
and  Therapeutic  Uses.”  By  A.  Symons  Eccles, 
M.B.Aberd.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 

The  practice  of  massage  lends  itself  so  easily  to 
quackery  and  gross  abuses,  and  at  the  same  time,  under 
proper  treatment,  is  so  beneficial,  that  a  treatise  by  a 
medical  man,  who  has  given  special  attention  to  it,  is 
very  welcome.  Dr.  Eccles  discusses  the  practice,  the 
advantages,  and  the  indications  for  massage  in  a  clear 
and  convincing  fashion.  Its  effects  upon  the  body  are 
partly  mechanical  ;  the  kneading  assists  the  elimination 
of  waste  products,  and  by  increasing  the  flow  of  blood 
in  the  manipulated  parts  improves  the  local  and  general 
metabolism.  The  nervous  effects  are  equally  important, 
as  the  application  of  appropriate  stimulation  to  the 
delicate  sense-organs  in  the  skin,  excites  general  ner¬ 
vous  activities  of  great  influence  upon  the  nutrition  of 
the  body.  These  effects,  however,  can  be  produced 
only  by  thoroughly  skilled  practitioners,  and  in  other 
hands  may  prove  not  only  useless  but  dangerous.  Dr. 
Eccles's  book  will  convince  the  most  casual  reader  that 
massage  must  be  undergone  only  under  the  control  ol 
a  qualified  medical  man. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  THE  CHRISTMAS  SEASON. 


WITH  INTRODUCTION  BY  CAPT.  A.  T.  MAHAN,  U.S.N. 

IRONCLADS  IN  ACTION.  A  Sketch  of  Naval  Warfare 

from  1855  to  1895,  with  some  Account  of  the  Development  of  the  Battleship  in 
England.  By  H.  W.  WiLSOK.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  Maps,  Plans, 
and  Tables  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  clo'h  extra,  30s. 

CONSTANTINOPLE.  By  Edwin  A.  Grosvenor,  formerly 

Professor  of  History  at  Robert  College,  Constantinople,  and  Member  of  the 
Society  of  Mediaeval  Researches,  Constantinople.  With  an  Introduction  by 
General  Lew  Wallace,  Author  of  “  Ben  Hur."  With  200  Illustrations.  Two 
Vols.,  square  demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  42s. 

MR.  GLADSTONE’S  TRIP  TO  THE  BALTIC. 

THE  LOG  OF  THE  “TANTALLON  CASTLE.”  To 

the  Baltic  and  back  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  By  Henry  W.  Lucy.  Illustrated 
by  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A.,  Linley  Sambourne,  E.  P.  Reed,  and  others.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

MY  EXPERIENCES  IN  MANIPUR  AND  THE  NAGA 

HILLS.  By  the  late  Major-General  Sir  James  Johnstone,  K.C.S.I.,  &c. 
With  Portrait  and  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  16s. 

PICTURESQUE  CEYLON.  Vol.  III.  Nuwara  Eliya  and 

Adam’s  Peak.  By  Henry  W.  Cave,  M.A.,  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Demy 
4to,  with  34  full-page  Illustrations,  gilt  edges,  roxburghe  binding,  28s.  net. 

AUTOGRAPHS  AND  BIRTHDAYS  OF  EMINENT  PER¬ 
SONS.  Compiled  by  Mrs.  Rushton.  Contains  over  850  Fac-simile  Auto¬ 
graphs  of  Historical  and  Contemporary  Personages,  with  concise  Biographical 
Notes.  Square  demy  i6mo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

THE  CHINA-JAPAN  WAR.  Compiled  from  Japanese, 

Chinese,  and  Foreign  Sources.  By  Vladimir,  lately  of  the  *  *  *  Diplomatic 
Mission  to  Corea.  With  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  400pp., 

“This  careful  and  copious  account  of  the  military,  naval,  and  diplomatic  incidents 
of  the  recent  war  in  the  far  East.” — The  Times. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  NORTH  ATLANTIC  STEAM  Navi¬ 
gation.  With  some  account  of  Early  Ships  and  Shipowners.  By  Henry 
Fry,  Ex-President  of  Dominion  Board  of  Trade  of  Canada  and  Lloyd  s  Agent 
at  Quebec.  With  Map  and  over  Fifty  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
xos.  6d. 

HOW  TO  TREAT  ACCIDENTS  AND  ILLNESSES:  a 

Handbook  for  the  Home.  By  Honnor  Merton.  Author  of  “Sketches  of 
Hospital  Life,"  “  The  Nurses’  Diction  .ry,”  &c.  With  Illustrations.  Post  8vo, 
boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  JOURNATIST;  a  Practical  Guide 

to  Newspaper  Work.  By  Ernest  Phillips,  M.I.J.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Mr.  P.  H.  Dunbar.  Post  8vo,  boards,  as. ;  cloth,  2S.  6d. 


NEW  FICTION  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 
A  BACHELOR'S  CHRISTMAS,  and  other  Stories.  By 

Robert  Grant,  Author  of  “The  Art  of  Living,  See.  With  21  Full-page 
Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s .  6d. 

A  REM  ARKABLE  STUDY  OF  CONTEMPORARY  RELIGION  BY 
DR.  JOSEPH  PARKER. 

WALDEN  STANYER:  Boy  and  Man.  One  vol.,  crown 

8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

THE  SHEIK’S  WHITE  SLAVE  :  being  an  Account  of 

the  Unravelling  of  the  Mysteries  of  the  Temple  of  Djaramos,  the  City  of  the 
Desert.  By  Raymond  Raipe.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

ANNE  OF  ARGYLE  ;  or,  Cavalier  and  Covenant.  By 

George  Evre  Todd.  One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  6s. 


Vliv  PALL  HALL  HA  GAZIN  E  LIB  RA  R  I 
ORD  WOLSELEY’S  “DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  NAPO- 

j  I.F.ON.  Second  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  fully  Illustrated,  3s  6d. 

“  A  rare  combination  of  military  insight  and  literary  skill.  —  /  Dues. 

„ORD  ROBERT’S  “RISE  OF  WELLINGTON.  '  Second 

Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  exira,  fully  Illustrated,  3s.  6d. 

“A  very  interesting  study  of  Wellington.  Spectator. 

>IR  EVELYN  WOOD'S  “CAVALRY  IN  THE  WATER¬ 

LOO  campaign."  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

“  Spirited  and  vividly  written." — Daily  News. 

NEW  GIFT- BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 

’APTAIN  ANTIFER.  By  Iules  Verne.  Author  of 

“Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days,”  &c.  With  nearly  Seventy  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

rHE  MARBLE  CITY.  Being  the  Strange  Adventures  o' 

Three  Boys.  By  R.  D.  Chetwodk.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  5s. 

[HE  HUNTING  OF  THE  AUK.  By  Frank  Cowper, 

\!  \  Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Patterson,  and  the  Author.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  55. 

nup  MEW  HOUSE  MASTER.  A  School  Story.  By 

1  CHARLES  Edwari.es.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt 

<*  t»  *d!u«5lv  animated,  and  adventurous  story  of  the  ongoings  of  a  set  of  boys 
,  a  school  in  Yorkshire .  It  is  brightly  written,  and  will  readily  please  a  boy  reader. 
-Scotsman. 

SEA  YARNS  FOR  BOYS.  Spun  by  an  Old  Salt.  By 

W  J.  cyclones,  of  sharks,  of  whales, 

f'wchTrace0*,  ^Icebergs,  of  sea  serpents,  of  strange  vessels,  peaceful  pirates,  and 
vonderful  adventures."— Glasgmo  Herald, 

LONDON  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

St.  Dunstan’s  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Steet,  E.C. 


Messrs.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS’ 

SELECTED  CHRISTMAS  LIST. 


IN  HAUNTS  OF  WILD  GAME :  A  Hunter 

Naturalist’s  Wanderings  from  Kahlamba  to  Libombo.  By  F. 
Vaughan  Kirby,  F.ZS  (Maqaqamba).  With  Photogravure  Por¬ 
trait,  numerous  Illustrations  by  Charles  Whymper,  and  a  Map. 
Large  demy  8vo,  25s. 

JOHN  STUART  BLACKIE :  a  B  iography. 

By  Anna  M.  Stoddart.  With  an  Etching  after  Sir  George  Reid’s 
Portrait  of  the  Professor,  and  other  Illustrations.  Third  Edition. 
2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  21s. 

THE  TABLE-TALK  OF  SHIRLEY.  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  and  Letters  from  Froude,  Thackeray,  Disraeli,  Browning, 
Rossetti,  Kingsley,  Baynes,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  others.  By  John 
Skelton,  C.B.,  LL.D.  Fifth  Edition  Post  8vo.  with  a  Frontispiece 
and  other  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

TAFILET.  The  Narrative  of  a  Journey  of 

Exploration  to  the  Atlas  Mountains  and  the  Oases  of  the  North-West 
Sahara.  By  Walter  B.  Harris,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  "A  Journey 
through  the  Yemen,”  &c.‘  Illustrated  by  Maurice  Romberg,  from 
Sketches  and  Photographs  by  the  Author.  With  2  Maps.  Demy  8vo, 
12s. 

THEATRICALS :  An  Interlude;  and  other 

Sketches.  By  the  Author  of  “  Miss  Molly,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

UNDER  CRESCENT  AND  STAR.  By  Lieut.  - 

Col.  Andrew  Haggard,  D.S.O.,  Author  of  “Dodo  and  I,"  “Tem¬ 
pest  Torn,”  tScc.  With  a  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

POST  MERIDIAN  A:  Afternoon  Essays.  By 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Author  of  “Meridiana,” 
“  Life  of  W.  H.  Smith,"  &c.  Post  8vo,  6s. 

A  STRANGE  CAREER. 

LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  JOHN  GLAD- 

WYN  JEBB.  By  His  Widow.  With  an  Introduction  by  H.  Rider 
Haggard.  Cheap  Edition.  Illustrated  by  John  Wallace.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

ON  SOME  OF  SHAKESPEARE’S  FEMALE 

CHARACTERS.  By  Helena  Eaucit,  Lady  Martin.  Dedicated 
by  permission  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen.  Fifth 
Edition,  with  Portrait  by  Lehmann.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

LAYS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  CAVALIERS, 

and  other  Poems.  By  Professor  Aytoun,  D.C.L.  Beautifully  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Sir  J.  Noel  Paton,  10s.  6d.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  fcap. 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

STORMONTH’S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

Pronouncing,  Etymological,  and  Explanatory.  New  Edition.  With 
Supplement  by  William  Bayne.  Library  Edition,  half-morocco, 
18s.  net. 

GEORGE  ELIOT’S  WORKS.  Standard 

Edition  in  21  volumes,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top,  £2  12s.  6d. 
Also  to  be  had  in  tasteful  leather  bindings  as  follows  :  Half-brown 
calf,  gilt  top,  £4  14s.  ;  half  blue  and  green  polished  morocco,  gilt  top, 
£$  2s.  6d.  ;  half-brown  polished  morocco,  panelled  back,  £$  10s. 

GEORGE  ELIOT’S  NOVELS.  Cheap  Uniform 

Edition,  Illustrated— Adam  Bede,  qs.  6d.  ;  The  Mill  on  the 
Floss,  3s.  6d. ;  Felix  Holt,  the  Radical,  3s.  6d.  ;  Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life,  3s. ;  Silas  Marner,  2s.  6d. :  Romola,  3s.  6d.  ; 
Daniel  Deronda,  7s.  6d.  ;  Middlemarch,  7s.  6d.  The  Set  (8  vols. 
in  7),  handsomely  bound  in  half-calf,  marbled  edges,  42s.  net  ;  gilt 
top.  '45s.  net:  half-morocco,  gilt  top,  45s.  net.  George  Eliot's 
Life,  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

WITH  INTRODUCTIONS  BY  S.  R.  CROCKETT. 

JOHN  GALT’S  NOVELS.  A  New  Illustrated 

Edition.  Edited  by  D.  Storrar  Meldrum,  and  Illustrated  by  John 
Wallace.  Fcap.  8vo  vols.,  3s.  net  each.  Annals  of  the  Parish, 
and  Ayrshire  Legatees,  2  vols. ;  Sir  Andrew  Wylie,  2  vols.  ; 
T  he  Entail  ;  or,  The  Lairds  of  Gkippy,  2  vols.  ;  The  Provost, 
and  The  Last  of  the  Lairds,  2  vols. 


THREE  NEW  6s.  NOVELS. 

THE  WRONG  MAN.  By  I  Dorothea  Gerard. 

THE  LOST  STRADIVARIUS.  By  J  .  Meade 

Fai.kner. 

DOWN  THE  VILLAGE  STREET ;  Scenes  in 

a  West  Country  Hamlet.  By  CHRISTOPHER  Hare. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS.  Edinburgh  anl.  London. 
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SEELEY  &  CO.’S 

BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 

JUST  OUT. 

SOCRATES  AND  ATHENIAN  SOCIETY  IN 

HIS  DAY  :  a  Biographical  Sketch.  By  A.  D.  Godley,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Price  4s.  6d. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “LIFE  AT  THE  ZOO." 

WILD  ENGLAND  OF  TO-DAY,  AND  THE 

WILD  LIFE  IN  IT.  By  C.  J.  Cornish.  Illustrated.  Seccnd 
Edition.  Demy  8/0,  12s.  6d. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  NEW  FOREST  AND  THE  ISLE  OF 

WIGHT.  With  Eight  Plates  and  many  other  Illustrations.  7s.  6d.  net. 
TWO  GIFT-BOOKS. 

THE  SPECTATOR  IN  LONDON :  Essays  by 

Addison  and  Steele.  Illustrated  by  Ralph  Cleaver.  Crown  8vo,  in 
handsome  binding  with  gilt  edges,  6s. 

“The  artist’s  drawings  show  lively  power  of  imagination,  a  sufficient 
sense  of  humour,  and  a  thorough  sympathy  with  his  author." — Scotsman. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "OUR  VILLAGE.” 

COUNTRY  STORIES.  By  Mary  Russell 

Mitford.  With  Seventy  Illustrations  by  George  Morrow.  Crown 
8vo,  in  handsome  binding,  with  gilt  edges,  6s. 

“  A  charming  gift-book  that  cannot  be  the  widely  circulated.” 

RAPHAEL  :  a  Study  of  His  Life  and  Work. 

By  Julia  Cartwright.  With  Eight  Plates  and  many  minor  Illus¬ 
trations.  Super-royal  8vo,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net. 

“Full  of  information  and  richly  illustrated.” — Guardian. 

THE  LIFE  OF  J.  M.  TURNER,  R.A.  By 

P.  G.  Hamerton.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  an  entirely  new 
Set  of  Illustrations.  Large  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  The  most  satisfactory  biography  of  Turner  yet  produced.”— 

Manchester  Guardian. 

IMAGINATION  IN  LANDSCAPE  PAINTING. 

By  P.  G.  Hamerton.  With  many  Illustrations.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Cloth,  6s. 

“  A  learned  and  thoughtful  work.” — Daily  News. 

“  Appeals  to  students  and  lovers  of  art  by  the  excellent  illustrations  that 
accompany  it.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “UNDER  SALISBURY  SPIRE." 

THE  MASTER  OF  THE  MUSICIANS  :  a  Story 

of  Handel  and  his  Times.  By  Emma  Marshall.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Large  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

"  Very  pleasant  reading.  .  .  .  The  book  is  a  model  of  neatness." 

St.  James's  Gazette. 

THE  WHITE  KING’S  DAUGHTER :  a  Story 

of  Princess  Elizabeth.  By  Emma  Marshall.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
“  A  very  charming  and  skilful  piece  of  work." — Manchester  Guardian. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

HORACE  WALPOLE  AND  HIS  WORLD. 

Edited  by  L.  B.  Seeley.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
“We  do  not  often  meet  with  a  more  entertaintng  volume.” 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

FANNY  BURNEY  AND  HER  FRIENDS. 

Edited  by  L.  B.  Seeley.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
“  Charming  glimpses  of  literary  life  in  London  and  Court  Life  at 
Windsor." — Leeds  Mercury. 

“  Appeals  to  students  and  lovers  of  art  by  its  excellent  illustrations.” 

Glasgow  Herald. 

PORTFOLIO  MONOGRAPHS  FOR  1895- 

Price  3s.  (id.  net. 

The  Early  Work  of  Raphael.  By  Julia  Cartwright. 

W.  Q.  Orchardson.  By  Walter  Armstrong. 

Claude  Lorrain.  By  George  Grahame, 

Whitehall.  By  W.  J.  Loftie. 
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CHRONICLE. 

ITH  the  entrance  of  the  second  guardships  into  the 
v  v  Dardanelles,  the  chapter  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  for¬ 
ward  policy  at  Constantinople  has  probably  closed,  and 
ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  close.  Lord  Salisbury  has  been 
conspicuously  successful  in  preventing  any  of  the  Powers 
from  breaking  away  from  the  concert,  and  with  that 
diplomatic  success  he  ought  to  rest  content.  The  nation 
is  deeply  indebted  to  Lord  Salisbury  for  having  rescued 
England  by  means  of  the  European  concert  from  a  situa¬ 
tion  of  embarrassing  isolation,  and  now  Lord  Salisbury’s 
duty  will  be  not  to  lead,  but  to  keep  in  line  with,  the  other 
Powers.  The  Power  which  aspires  to  take  the  lead  in 
Eastern  Europe  must  arm  itself,  as  Russia  is  doing,  and 
be  prepared  to  go  to  war  at  any  moment.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  British  nation  wishes  or  means  to  embark 
upon  a  European  war. 

We  put  it  frankly  to  our  readers  whether  a  European 
war  would  not  involve  horrors  and  cruelties  a  thousand 
times  worse  than  anything  that  has  been  suffered  even 
by  the  Armenians.  This  is  not  only  our  opinion  :  we  call 
as  a  witness  Mr.  I'  rederic  Harrison,  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  humanitarians  of  the  day.  In  the  course  of  a 
sermon  on  ‘ ‘  Orthodox  Dissent,”  delivered  last  Sunday  to 
a  Positivist  congregation  in  Fetter  Lane,  Mr.  Harrison 
is  reported  by  the  “Daily  Chronicle”  to  have  used 
words  to  this  effect :  ‘  ‘  Perhaps  even  in  the  language  now 
employed  about  the  Turkish  Empire  and  the  people  of 
Islam  there  was  a  readiness  of  Evangelical  enthusiasts 
to  fall  in  with  an  anti-Mussulman,  anti-pagan  fanaticism, 
which  might  possibly  bring  all  Europe  to  the  verge  of  a 
terrible  war,  one  thousand  times  more  injurious  to  civili¬ 
zation  than  any  cruelties  inflicted  by  Oriental  Govern¬ 
ments.”  We  quite  agree  :  and  Lord  Salisbury  must 
think  of  the  bones  of  the  British  grenadier  as  well  as  of 
the  Armenians. 

I  here  is  something  not  displeasing,  according  to  the 
French  philosopher,  in  the  misfortunes  of  our  best 
friends.  England  and  Italy  are  on  very  friendly  terms  ; 
yet  it  is  remarkable  what  an  interest  our  papers  show  in 
the  Italian  reverse  in  Abyssinia.  Two  causes  are 
assigned  for  the  decimation  of  Major  Toselli’s  column, 
a  defective  system  of  communication,  and  an  insufficient 
number  of  troops.  General  Arimondi  has  effected  a 
junction  with  General  Baratieri,  and  the  latter  says  that 
the  cause  of  Toselli’s  defeat  was  that  he  did  not  receive 
an  order  sent  him  by  General  Arimondi,  who  was  unable 
to  intercept  the  enemy’s  advance.  With  regard  to  the 
number  of  troops,  the  “  Temps  ”  states  that  the  Italian 
Colonial  army  consists  of  10,000  men,  but  they  are  scat¬ 
tered  over  a  large  area,  and  that  General  Baratieri  cannot 
bring  more  than  five  or  six  thousand  men  against  the 


enemy.  The  Ras  Makonnen  is  said  to  be  at  the  head  of 
a  column  of  20,000  men,  and  it  is  rumoured  that  another 
column  of  equal  or  greater  strength,  supposed  to  be 
under  the  command  of  Menelik,  is  advancing  from 
a  different  quarter.  Should  these  estimates  be  correct, 
the  odds  against  the  Italians  are  overwhelming. 

Of  course  the  Government  of  Signor  Crispi  will  be 
fiercely  attacked  in  the  Chamber  by  the  Left  when  a 
vote  of  money  is  asked  for.  General  Baldissera,  with 
four  battalions,  about  4600  men,  will  proceed  to  the 
reinforcement  of  General  Baratieri’s  army.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  Signor  Crispi  should  be  unwell,  for  he  will 
have  to  answer  the  damaging  charge  of  having  em¬ 
barked  on  a  colonial  war  with  insufficient  preparation. 
One  Radical  organ  in  Rotneurges  the  Government  to  con¬ 
tent  itself  with  defending  Italy’s  present  possessions,  and 
to  abandon  all  idea  of  a  long  and  costly  war  of  conquest, 
in  the  present  state  of  European  politics  and  Italian 
finance.  The  policy  of  colonial  expansion  is  being 
bitterly  denounced  by  the  class  of  politicians  who  think 
you  can  make  an  omelette  without  breaking  eggs.  This 
Ambalagi  disaster  is  the  more  unfortunate  as  the  budget- 
speech  of  the  Italian  Finance  Minister  the  other  day  had 
stirred  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  Italy.  This  business 
will  cost  several  millions,  even  if  limited  to  a  policy  of 
defence. 

Pall  Mall  has  been  swarming  with  squires  during  the 
past  week,  and  the  smaller  hotels  have  been  full  of 
farmers.  They  have  all  come  up  on  the  somewhat 
fruitless  errand  of  “  deputating.”  The  truth  is  that  the 
agricultural  interest  is  suffering  grievously  ;  and,  with 
those  whom  it  regards  as  its  friends  in  power,  it  natur¬ 
ally  tries  to  get  something  out  of  somebody.  The 
National  Agricultural  Union  was  founded  about  two 
years  ago  by  the  energy  of  Lord  Winchilsea,  and  has 
branches  in  nearly  every  county  in  England.  YVe  cannot 
say  that  Lord  Salisbury’s  speech  to  this  body  struck  us 
as  being  particularly  explicit  or  satisfactory.  If  the  Prime 
Minister  had  admitted  that  he  had  gone  ratherfar  in  1892, 
and  if  he  had  explained  that  with  a  Coalition  Govern¬ 
ment  it  was  impossible  to  do  anything  in  the  direction  of 
Protection,  he  would  have  disarmed  resentment.  But 
to  say  that  his  Hastings  speech  did  not  mean  Protection 
because  it  recommended  reciprocity  is  disingenuous  and 
meaningless  to  boot  ;  for  how  can  reciprocity  be  obtained 
except  by  being  prepared  to  resort  to  Protection  in  case 
of  refusal?  If  Lord  Salisbury  did  not  mean  Protection 
at  Hastings  in  1892,  everybody  else  thought  he  did  ; 
and  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  a  statesman  of  Lord 
Salisbury’s  calibre  were  to  sink  into  the  category  of 
politicians  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  perpetually 
misunderstood. 

Lancashire  is  suffering  as  well  as  the  agricultural 
interest,  and  some  people  are  seriously  uneasy  about  the 
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future  of  the  cotton  industry,  which,  as  Lord  George 
Hamilton  reminded  the  deputation  introduced  by  Mr. 
Coddington,  is  twenty-five  per  cent  of  our  export  trade. 
Unfortunately  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  was  but 
too  correct  in  his  statement  that  Lancashire  has  to  meet 
the  competition  of  the  Bombay  mills,  not  only  in  India 
but  in  other  foreign  markets.  The  exports  of  the 
Bombay  mills  have  doubled  in  the  last  few  years,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  doubted,  as  Lord  George  Hamilton 
said,  whether  the  removal  or  modification  of  the  cotton 
duties  would  bring  to  Lancashire  the  relief  which  its 
representatives  anticipate.  It  has  been  stated  by  some 
of  the  Lancashire  party,  that  certain  members  of  the 
Indian  Government  are  partners  or  shareholders  in 
Bombay  cotton  mills,  and  Mr.  Coddington  seemed  to 
hint  at  something  of  the  sort  on  Wednesday.  This  is 
a  grave  allegation,  and  should  be  inquired  into. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  Englishmen  to  know  how 
to  deal  with  vulgar  impertinences  like  those  of  Senator 
Morgan  on  the  Seal  Fisheries  question,  because  it  is 
something  to  which  they  are  quite  unaccustomed.  Such 
language  towards  a  friendly  Power  would  certainly 
never  be  permitted  in  either  of  our  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  Senator  taxed  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  with  being 
ignorant,  “unjust,”  “offensive,”  and  “gratuitously 
insulting.  ”  He  spoke  of  Lord  Kimberley’s  having  given 
the  Americans  “a  tonic  of  Great  Britain’s  sense  of 
honour”  (whatever  that  may  mean),  and  alluded  to 
“the  infamous  conspiracy  which  had  proceeded  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  flag  for  the  violation  of 
American  laws.”  After  this  silly  rhodomontade  the 
Senate  adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice  Senator 
Morgan’s  resolution  instructing  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  to  report  upon  the  liability  of  the  United 
States  to  Great  Britain  for  the  seizure  of  British  sealers. 
We  thought  in  our  ignorance  that  when  parties  sub¬ 
mitted  a  question  to  arbitration  they  were  bound  by  the 
award.  But  it  seems  that  the  Paris  award  is  at  most 
“  a  remote  argument  for  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  for 
damages.”  Well,  well  :  the  ways  of  American  demo¬ 
cracy 'are  inscrutable.  But  we  cannot  help  asking  our¬ 
selves,  do  the  United  States  really  wish  to  go  to  war 
with  England?  And  if  they  do,  why  do  they?  We 
might  say,  as  Baron  von  Marschall  said  in  his  dignified 
reply  to  President  Cleveland’s  petulant  complaint  of 
German  tariff  duties,  that  we  have  “  a  right  to  demand 
the  reciprocity  of  friendly  feelings. 

An  Ambassador  represents  at  the  court  to  which  he 
is  accredited  the  nation  which  sends  him  there,  and  he 
ought  therefore  to  carefully  eschew  during  the  tenure  of 
his  appointment  all  party  politics.  Mr.  Bayard  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  guilty  of  an  indiscretion  in  delivering  addresses 
in  this  country  in  which  he  attacked  the  theory  of  com¬ 
mercial  Protection.  This  happens  to  be  the  policy  of  one 
of  the  two  great  parties  in  America  ;  and  to  understand 
something  of  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Bayard’s  countrymen,  we 
must  imagine,  if  we  can,  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  deliver¬ 
ing  a  lecture,  say  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  principle  of 
Local  Autonomy,  in  which  he  should  advocate  Home 
Rule.  The  business  of  Ambassadors  is  to  keep  clear  of 
platform  speeches  on  political  subjects.  But  Mr.  Bayard 
has  only  committed  an  error  of  judgment,  as  all  sen¬ 
sible  Americans  now  see,  and  the  foolish  business 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  is  already  as  good 
as  dropped.  In  the  whole  history  of  the  Republic  it 
has  sent  to  the  mother-country  no  representative  of  a 
more  distinguished  type  than  Mr.  Bayard,  or  one  better 
qualified  to  challenge  comparison  with  the  best  diplomats 
of  the  Old  World.  The  suggestion  that  partisan  rancour 
at  home  could  descend  to  the  level  of  jeopardizing  his 
tenure  of  a  post  in  which  he  reflects  such  ciedit  upon  his 
country  is  painful  to  contemplate. 

There  is  probably  no  leading  statesman  on  either 
side  who  has  fewer  personal  enemies  than  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman.  This  popularity  he  owes  to  the 
easiness  with  which  he  wears  his  convictions,  and  to 
that  rarest  of  all  qualities  in  public  men,  genuine 
modesty.  He  disclaims  in  his  speech  at  Blairgowrie 
“  any  dazzling  endowments,”  or  “  after  his  little  career 
in  office  any  brilliant  public  service  ”  ;  and  this  is  not 
the  pride  which  apes  humility.  But  Sir  Henry  has 
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framed  a  caustic  indictment  of  his  two  leaders.  With 
the  most  modest  majority,  he  says  pathetically,  “the 
late  Government  was  invited  to  tackle  mighty  consti¬ 
tutional  questions.  They  were  called  upon  to  promote 
measures  arousing  intense  political  passion  and  attack¬ 
ing  powerful  interests,  and  to  carry  these  measures,  not 
only  through  the  bogs  and  mires  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  over  the  beetling  cliffs  and  precipices  of 
the  House  of  Lords.”  This  is  perfectly  true  ;  but,  then, 
whose  fault  was  that  but  Lord  Rosebery’s  and  Sir 
William  Harcourt’s. 

The  description  of  the  policy  of  the  Tories  as  “a 
gigantic  promissory  note,  which  was  gradually  becoming 
due”  was  a  fair  party  hit,  though  we  really  think  that 
the  “  blank  cheque  ”  and  “  the  promissory  note  ”  have 
done  their  fair  share  of  duty  in  Opposition  oratory,  and 
might  now  be  thrown  into  the  dustbin.  But  when  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  .vent  on  to  say  in  dealing 
with  the  Turkish  question  that  “the  honour  of  this 
country  was  stained  and  defiled  by  streams  of  blood,, 
he  was  merely  pandering  to  that  anti-pagan,  anti- 
Mussulman  fanaticism,  which  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  so 
rightly  rebuked  among  the  Nonconformists.  Sir  Henry 
must  forgive  us  for  saying  that  this  is  not  the  language 
of  a  statesman  but  of  a  tub-thumper. 

When  the  time  comes  to  write  the  history  of  the  period 
of  demoralization  in  French  politics,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  with  the  overthrow  of  M.  Gr^vy,  a  curious 
chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  attempt  to.  strike  a 
deadly  blow  at  President  Faure  through  his  wife’s 
parentage.  The  intrigue  is  at  present  extremely  obscure. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  moderate  Republican  and  semi- 
Conservative  deputies  cast  their  votes  at  Versailles  for 
the  popular  Havre  candidate,  their  leaders  at  least 
knew  that  his  wife  was  the  child  of  a  defaulter  who  had 
fled  from  France  and  died  abroad,  and  they  reckoned 
upon  their  knowledge  of  this  fact  as  a  possible  weapon 
of  offence.  The  implication  is  that  M.  Faure’s  present 
course,  in  upholding  and  working  cordially  with  a  Radi¬ 
cal  Ministry,  provoked  the  disclosure  of  the  secret. 
However  that  may  be,  a  concerted,  movement  was 
started  a  week  or  so  ago  with  the  object  of  spreading" 
abroad  rumours  with  regard  to  some  coining  disclosure 
which  would  compel  M.  Faure  to  resign  office.  He 
wisely  anticipated  the  disclosure  itself  by  giving  the 
whole  story  to  the  world,  and  it  is  a  story  which  in  every 
way  redounds  to  his  and  his  wife  s  credit.  The  disad¬ 
vantages  which  they  bravely  faced  together  in  their 
youth  were  not  of  their  making,  and  their  triumph  over 
them  is  a  tribute  to  their  worth  and  strength,  of 
character  which  all  France  seems  disposed  to  recognize. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  the  small  room  in  the  Treasury 
buildings,  where  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy- 
Council  sits,  has  been  the  scene  of  an  interesting  trial. 
It  was  at  the  Privy  Council  that  Bentham  watched 
Wedderburn  attacking  Benjamin  Franklin,  as  he  so- 
vividly  described  in  his  Memoirs.  But  as  a  rule  the 
business  of  hearing  appeals  from  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
Courts  is  a  drowsy  conversation  carried  on  between  two 
or  three  judges  and  counsel.  A  case,  however,  will  shortly 
come  on  before  the  Privy  Council  which  promises  to  be 
of  unusual  interest.  The  facts  of  “  Rhodes  and  another 
v.  Sio'cau”  are  briefly  these.  An  African  chief  named 
Sigcau  accepted  200  head  of  cattle  in  settlement  of  a 
dispute  with  a  neighbouring  chief,  who,  however,  only 
sent  him  125  cattle.  Sigcau  refused  to  accept  these  as 
an  instalment,  and  went  to  lay  his  case  before  the 
Governor  of  the  Cape. 

Sir  Hercules  Robinson  persuaded  Sigcau  to  be 
content  with  the  125  cattle;  but  on  his  return  Sigcau 
found  that  some  of  the  cattle  had  died,  and  he  refused 
to  accept  the  remnant.  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  then 
issued  a  proclamation  by  which  Sigcau  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned,  on  the  ground  that  his  conduct  was  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  peace  of  the  Colony.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Colony  made  an  order  that  Sigcau  should  be  set 
free  ;  and  from  this  order  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  as  Premier 
of  the  Cape,  is  now  appealing  to  the  Privy  Council. 
When  we  recollect  that  Mr.  Rhodes  is  chairman  of  the 
Chartered  Company  as  well  as  Prime  Minister  of  the 
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Cape,  we  can  only  say  at  present  that  we  agree  with 
Sir  Edward  Clarke  that  “this  is  one  of  the  gravest 
questions  that  could  be  raised.” 

Our  writers  who  throw  up  their  hands  in  horror  at 
the  wickedness  of  the  French  Press  would  do  well  to 
pay  some  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  Syndicale  des  Journalistes  Republicans,  which 
met  yesterday  to  “hear  the  explanations”  of  M. 
Georges  Lefevre  concerning  certain  charges  made 
against  him.  We  of  course  have  no  prejudices  in  the 
case,  and  for  present  purposes  it  is  quite  irrelevant 
whether  M.  Lefevre’s  explanations  are  satisfactory  or 
otherwise.  We  simply  point  out  that  here  is  an 
example  of  the  working  of  a  court  of  honour  formed  to 
preserve  among  journalists  a  discipline  like  that  ensured 
by  the  College  of  Surgeons,  or  the  Inns  of  Court,  and 
that  it  is  the  wicked  Frenchmen  and  not  the  virtuous 
Englishmen  by  whom  it  has  been  established.  M. 
Lefevre  is  a  journalist  and  is  also  a  fair  poet,  as  wit¬ 
ness  his  drama  “Le  Faune,”  which  there  is  some  talk 
■of  bringing  out  at  a  London  theatre.  Some  weeks 
ago  he  happened  to  be  in  London  while  Arton  was 
under  arrest,  and  it  occurred  to  him  to  make  a  little 
copy  for  his  newspaper  by  interviewing  him  at  Bow 
Street,  and  offering  a  good  sum,  30,000  fr.,  for  any 
documents  he  could  give  a  clue  to.  Mr.  Newton, 
Arton’s  solicitor,  declared  that  M.  Lefevre  came  as  an 
emissary  of  the  French  Government.  M.  Lefevre,  in 
the  “  Figaro,”  denied  this,  and  in  set  terms  accused 
Mr.  Newton  of  “lying.”  M.  Ricard  was  about  the 
same  time  answering  a  question  on  the  subject  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  he  read  a  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  which  he  had  given  to  M.  Lefevre  to  present 
to  M.  Cochefort,  the  special  Commissary  of  French 
police  in  London.  As  we  have  said,  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  this  affair,  but  we 
mention  it  as  an  instance  of  the  discipline  of  the  French 
Press. 

His  autumn  trip  to  Wiesbaden  does  not  seem  to  have 
improved  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  temper  ;  or  can  it  be 
that  he  is  upset  by  the  reappearance  of  Mr.  John  Morley 
in  the  political  arena?  Anyway,  he  has  dipped  his  pen 
in  gall  to  write  about  the  great  education  controversy. 
Sir  William  Harcourt’s  letter  in  the  “Times”  con¬ 
tributes  nothing  to  the  discussion,  and  is  in  every  way 
unworthy  of  the  leader  of  a  party.  The  major  premiss 
of  his  argument  is  that  the  education  of  the  Board 
schools  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Voluntary  schools. 
This,  like  the  major  premiss  of  most  Radical  reasoners, 
is  a  mere  assumption,  and  Sir  William  must  know 
perfectly  well  that  it  is  impossible  to  postulate  a  general 
proposition  of  that  kind  when  the  character  of  the 
school  differs  in  every  locality.  There  are  many 
Voluntary  schools  in  London  and  in  the  large  provincial 
cities  which  are  far  superior  to  the  Board  schools.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  then  throws  stones  at  the  salaries  of 
the  bishops,  which  is  unwise  of  him,  for  he  has  always 
been  one  of  those  who  have  received  the  highest  wages 
for  the  least  amount  of  work.  When  he  was  at  the 
parliamentary  bar,  he  was  paid  enormous  fees  for  appear¬ 
ing  for  an  hour  or  two  before  committees  during  four 
months  in  the  year.  When  he  was  notoriously  ignorant 
of  the  practice  and  the  principles  of  law  he  was  made 
Solicitor-General  with  a  salary  amounting  with  fees  to 
^jio.oooor  jQ  1 2 ,000  a  year,  and  as  a  Cabinet  Minister 
he  has  drawn  his  ^5000  a  year.  Surely  he  might  let 
drudges  like  the  Bishop  of  London  alone. 

Lord  James  of  Hereford  is  worthy  of  all  the  com¬ 
pliments  he  has  received  on  his  intervention  in  the 
engineering  strike.  The  thing  was  well  done  and 
quickly  done.  We  know,  of  course,  that  he  was  only 
“  chairman,”  and  that  by  Article  5  of  the  submission  he 
had  “neither  vote  nor  power  ”  in  the  conference  ;  but 
we  fancy  that  the  ten  Amalgamated  Engineers  and  the 
ten  Associated  Employers  might  have  “  conferred  ”  till 
Christmas  if  there  had  not  been  an  adroit  chairman  to 
straighten  things  out.  The  suggestion  that  the  two 
sides  should  from  time  to  time  meet  in  different  rooms 
to  blow  off  steam  and  prepare  their  case  was  distinctly 
a  brilliant  one,  for  who  can  estimate  the  bad  temper 
and  obstinacy  that  it  saved?  We  hope  some  day  to  find 


a  Minister  bold  enough  to  propose  the  same  system  for 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  farthing  an  hour  which 
the  Clyde  men  are  to  get  immediately  will  put  them 
even  with  the  Belfast  men,  while  the  additional  farthing 
which  the  Belfast  men  will  get  in  February  (with  no 
proviso  as  to  “if  trade  permits”)  will  correspond  to  a 
grant  of  an  additional  farthing  to  the  Clyde  men  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  same  date.  After  that  there  is  to  be  no 
change  for  six  months.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  ballot  of  the  men  will  ratify  the  settlement. 

Mr.  Justice  Kennedy  certainly  gave  at  Liverpool 
Assizes  an  apparently  startling  extension  to  the  doctrine 
of  “  privilege  ”  in  libel  and  slander  actions.  The  Judge 
ruled  that  the  statement  of  any  ratepayer  about  a  police 
officer  is,  however  slanderous,  privileged,  and  therefore 
not  actionable  unless  it  can  be  proved  to  be  malicious. 
In  this  case  a  clergyman,  who  is  secretary  to  a  temper¬ 
ance  society,  had  told  one  of  the  Liverpool  Watch  Com¬ 
mittee  that  he  had  seen  a  certain  police  superintendent 
driving  in  a  cab  in  a  drunken  condition  between  two 
prostitutes.  The  charge  was  fully  investigated  by  the 
Watch  Committee,  and  found  to  be  absolutely  false. 
Yet  the  superintendent  not  only  cannot  recover  damages, 
but  he  has  had  to  pay  his  slanderer’s  costs  as  well  as 
his  own,  because,  according  to  Mr.  Justice  Kennedy, 
the  statement  was  privileged. 

And  yet,  hard  as  it  may  appear  to  be  on  the  individual 
police  officer,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Justice  Ken¬ 
nedy  was  quite  right  in  his  law.  Legal  privilege  is  of 
two  kinds,  absolute  and  qualified.  Absolute  privilege 
attaches  to  words  uttered  in  Parliament,  from  the  judi¬ 
cial  bench,  in  the  witness-box  or  at  the  bar,  and  to 
reports  by  an  officer  to  his  superior  :  and  absolute  pri¬ 
vilege  cannot  be  rebutted  by  proof  of  malice.  Qualified 
privilege  attaches  to  communications  made  by  any  one 
who  has  an  interest  to  protect  or  a  duty  to  discharge, 
though  malice  will  rebut  this  kind  of  privilege.  It  is 
the  duty  of  a  ratepayer  to  report  a  drunken  policeman 
to  the  Watch  Committee  or  to  a  superior  officer,  and 
though  the  policeman  may  not  have  been  drunk,  unless 
the  ratepayer  spoke  maliciously,  his  communication  is 
privileged.  In  this  case  the  jury  found  that  there  was 
no  evidence  of  malice,  and  though  this  may  have  been 
a  wrong  finding,  the  judge  had  no  alternative  but  to 
interpret  the  law  as  it  is. 

We  are  glad  to  note  one  good  result  of  the  attack  led 
by  our  musical  critic,  and  followed  up  (for  a  wonder)  by 
nearly  the  whole  daily  Press,  upon  the  Philharmonic 
Society  for  its  treatment  of  Purcell’s  music.  Our  critic 
invited  Mr.  Dolmetsch  to  show  the  English  the  kind  of 
music  their  greatest  musician  wrote.  Mr.  Dolmetsch  now 
announces  a  Purcell  concert  to  be  given  in  the  Portman 
Rooms,  Baker  Street,  next  Friday  evening  at  8.30. 
These  old  music  concerts  of  Mr.  Dolmetsch  are  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  general  revival  of  interest  in  old-world 
art  begun  by  Mr.  Ruskin  and  Mr.  William  Morris.  The 
notion  that  there  were  no  painters  worthy  the  name 
before  Raphael  has  long  been  exploded ;  but  musicians 
are  still  in  heathen  darkness,  and  “  authorities”  like  Dr. 
Parry  can  discuss  Purcell  in  the  belief  that  no  musician 
before  Bach  had  “  adequate  means  of  expression.” 

Mr.  RadclifFe  Cooke,  who  is  pushing  the  cider  of  his 
native  county  of  Herefordshire  with  an  energy  whiqji 
a  Chicago  drummer  might  envy,  is  one  of  the  quaintest 
and  most  original  humourists  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  is  a  small  man  with  a  big  head,  which  he  puts  on  one 
side  in  a  bird-like  fashion  when  he  addresses  the  House 
that  is  irresistibly  droll.  He  was  returned  for  Newington 
in  1885  and  again  on  the  Unionist  wave  in  18S6. 
But  he  lacked  the  infinite  capacity  of  attending  smoking 
concerts  and  writing  cheques,  which  is  essential  to 
popularity  in  a  Metropolitan  constituency,  and  so  he  was 
turned  out  in  1892.  When  Mr.  W.  H.  Grenfell  retired 
from  the  next  Parliament  on  the  question  of  bimetallism, 
Mr.  RadclifTe  Cooke  was  returned  at  the  bye-election  for 
Hereford  City,  near  which  he  farms  a  small  property  ; 
hence  the  cider  agitation.  When  we  have  said  that  he 
is  a  man  of  some  original  ability,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add 
that  he  has  been  ignored  or  depreciated  by  the  Unionist 
party. 
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RUSSIA  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

HE  man  in  the  street,  who  likes  dramatic  situations 
in  his  foreign  news,  has  a  just  grievance  against 
Said  Pasha.  His  brief  flutter  into  notoriety,  as  a 
panting  fugitive  clinging  to  the  horns  of  the  altar, 
under  the  aegis  of  the  British  flag,  was  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  whole  hecatombs  of  dead  Armenians.  It  is 
lamentable,  no  doubt,  that  this  should  be  so,  but  it  is 
undeniable  none  the  less.  While  Said  was  accepting  the 
refuge  of  the  British  Embassy,  and  Sir  Philip  Currie 
was  refusing  to  surrender  him  to  the  Sultan,  the  average 
newspaper-reading  Englishman  felt  himself  much  nearer 
a  direct  personal  concern  in  the  Eastern  Question  than 
all  the  terrible  massacres  in  Asia  Minor  for  a  twelve- 
month  have  availed  to  bring  him.  The  drama  was  one 
which  everybody  could  understand.  The  persecuted 
man,  flying  from  the  sinister  menace  of  the  bowstring, 
and  throwing  himself  upon  the  protection  of  Britan¬ 
nia,  with  the  myrmidons  of  the  Palace  clique  at  his 
heels,  and  our  Embassy  surrounded  by  cordons  of 
spies,  made  up  a  stage  picture  which  caught  the 
national  fancy  and  stirred  the  national  blood.  If  the 
vexed  problem  in  the  Levant  could  have  been  thus 
reduced  to  the  question  of  our  delivering  up  Said  to 
the  turbaned  murderers  of  our  imagination,  the  whole 
Empire  would  have  thrilled  with  the  fervour  of  a  spon¬ 
taneous  “  Never  !  ” 

Unhappily,  Said  at  this  juncture  went  home  again, 
and  the  breathless  melodrama  came  to  an  abrupt  and 
inglorious  conclusion.  His  decision  to  abandon  his 
striking  role  appears  to  bear  a  certain  synchronous 
relation  to  a  visit  paid  by  the  Russian  Ambassador  to 
the  Sultan,  but  beyond  this  suggestion  his  behaviour  is 
wrapped  in  mystery.  It  is  worth  recalling  that  in  the 
days  when  England  was  strong  in  Constantinople,  this 
Said  was  everywhere  known  as  an  English  sympathizer, 
and  as  a  compliant  tool  in  the  hands  of  Sir  William 
White.  With  the  death  of  that  able  and  powerful 
ambassador,  British  influence  at  Stamboul  went  into 
eclipse,  and  the  pashas  whom  he  had  controlled  by 
interest  or  personal  mastery,  Said  among  them,  drifted 
off  into  the  camp  of  M.  de  Nelidoff.  The  incident  of 
Said’s  choice  of  the  British  Embassy  as  his  hiding-place 
was  diplomatically  interesting  as  a  sign  that  Sir  Philip 
Currie  had  succeeded  in  reviving  the  impression  of 
British  supremacy  which  his  great  predecessor  had 
established  in  the  minds  of  Turkish  politicians.  If  this 
be  a  correct  reading  of  the  riddle,  the  revival  has  proved 
evanescent  enough. 

In  all  else  that  is  happening  at  Constantinople,  it  is 
apparent  that  we  have  not  sufficiently  comprehended  the 
extent  of  the  ground  we  lost  in  the  interregnum  following 
Sir  William  White’s  retirement.  Sir  Clare  Ford’s 
training  at  Madrid  had  not  armed  him  for  the  battle 
of  conspiracy  and  corruption  which  is  called  diplomacy 
in  the  Levant,  and  in  which  the  bolder  and  rougher 
master  of  men  whom  he  succeeded  had  revelled 
and  triumphed.  He  found  himself  no  match  for  the 
Russian  Embassy  or  the  pashas,  and  no  doubt  he 
welcomed  his  eventual  transfer  to  the  peaceful  billet 
at  Rome,  even  though  it  involved  the  loss  of  £1000  a 
year.  But  in  the  meantime  British  prestige  in  the 
East  had  suffered  perhaps  irretrievable  misfortune. 
Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  existing  situation  to 
convince  us  that  Sir  Philip  Currie  has  been  able  fully 
to  restore  it. 

The  demand  for  the  doubling  of  the  guardships 
originated  with  Russia,  and  the  Sultan’s  consent  to 
issue  the  necessary  firmans,  after  the  delay  of  twenty 
days,  which,  as  Turkish  affairs  move,  is  not  so  extra¬ 
ordinary  after  all,  must  be  accounted  a  Russian  victory. 
It  is  true  that  the  demand  was  made  in  the  name  of  all 
six  Powers,  but  in  the  end  the  concession  was  plainly 
due  to  M.  de  Nelidoff’s  personal  interviews  with  the 
Sultan  ;  and  we  fancy  it  would  puzzle  any  of  the  other 
live  Ambassadors  to  explain  why  that  particular 
request  should  have  been  selected  as  the  symbol  of 
the  European  concert.  The  presence  of  five  or  six 
additional  small  vessels  off  the  Golden  Horn  could 
have  no  earthly  value  if  the  lives  of  European  resi¬ 
dents  in  Constantinople  were  seriously  threatened  by 
mob  violence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sultan’s  objec¬ 
tion  that  their  appearance  would  necessarily  humiliate 


him  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  and  very  possibly 
provoke  the  very  uprising  which  the  Powers  pro¬ 
fessed  to  dread,  was  quite  the  most  sensible 
thing  it  has  been  permitted  him  to  say  since 
the  whole  trouble  began.  We  are  forced  back 
therefore  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Russian  plan 
for  increasing  the  number  of  guardships  covers  some 
move  in  the  game  which  has  not  yet  been  explained. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  twenty  years 
ago  General  Ignatieff,  then  Russian  Ambassador  to  the 
Porte,  deliberately  planned  and  paid  for  the  riots  in 
Constantinople  which  were  the  beginnings  of  the  war  of 
1877.  The  situation  has  changed  in  many  respects 
since  then.  Russia  is  now  Turkey’s  largest  creditor, 
and  is  in  a  position  to  dictate  when  then  she  could  only 
intrigue.  Moreover,  the  course  of  events  during  the 
past  year  has  given  many  indications  (and  they  were  never 
morfe  strongly  marked  than  just  now)  that  Russia  sees 
more  profit  to  herself  in  assuming  a  benevolent  protector¬ 
ship  over  what  is  left  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  than  in 
making  another  attempt  to  smash  it  to  pieces.  This  is 
evidently  how  the  French  diplomats  read  Russia’s  pre¬ 
sent  policy,  and  they  ought  to  know.  This  theory- 
throws  no  light  upon  the  mysterious  guardships 
demand,  it  is  true,  unless,  indeed,  it  also  suits 
Russia’s  book  to  inflame  Moslem  feeling  still  further 
in  the  Turkish  capital  ;  but  it  is  no  new  experience  to 
encounter  inexplicable  and  apparently  conflicting  ele¬ 
ments  in  Muscovite  diplomacy,  at  Constantinople  or 
elsewhere. 

Meanwhile  the  real  issue,  which  is  the  condition  of 
savage  and  murderous  anarchy  into  which  the  greater 
part  of  Asia  Minor  has  been  suffered  to  lapse,  remains- 
untouched.  Fourteen  months  have  elapsed  since  the 
original  massacres  at  Sassoun,  during  which  similar 
atrocities,  often  on  an  even  larger  scale,  have  been  per¬ 
petrated  in  other  places,  and  the  “European  concert” 
has  progressed  only  to  the  point  of  securing  slightly  in¬ 
creased  harbour  protection  for  the  Ambassadors  within 
sight  of  the  Sultan’s  palace.  Whatever  views  people 
may  entertain  as  to  the  responsibility  for  the  present 
state  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  there  is  a  general  agree¬ 
ment  that  it  is  too  monstrous  for  toleration.  One  need 
not  accept  the  estimate  of  the  Armenians  that  60,000  of 
their  race  have  been  slaughtered  since  September  of 
1894  to  feel  that  the  reign  of  chaos  in  Armenia  is  a  blot 
upon  the  century.  Nor  does  it  require  any  profound 
insight  into  European  politics  to  see  that  the  Powers  are 
still  in  a  hopeless  deadlock  upon  the  essential  question 
of  how  to  stop  these  outrageous  butcheries,  and  can 
maintain  a  show  of  unity  upon  only  the  most  trivial 
side-issues  arising  from  it. 

Obviously  this  inaction  cannot  be  maintained  much 
longer.  Now  that  the  guardship  question  has  been  got 
out  of  the  way,  something  more  must  be  done,  and  it 
seems  impossible  that  anything  quite  so  futile  can  be 
devised  for  the  next  step  in  Europe’s  slow  progress 
toward  a  crisis.  For  the  moment,  the  rumours  of 
activity  in  Russian  naval  and  military  preparations  are 
more  circumstantial  than  usual.  It  is  credibly  reported 
that  the  sailors  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  which  has  been 
recalled  from  its  winter  retirement  and  fitted  for  imme¬ 
diate  service  during  the  past  month,  have  been  formally 
reviewed  at  Sebastopol,  as  if  preparatory  to  their 
departure  on  sea-duty'.  The  six  army  corps  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  military  districts  of  Kieff  and  Odessa, 
numbering  nearly  200,000  men,  are  also  stated  to 
have  been  reviewed,  a  proceeding  which,  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  can  fairly  be  described  as  ex¬ 
ceptional.  Taken  with  the  news  that  detachments 
of  the  marines  now  in  the  Baltic  division  have  been- 
ordered  southward  to  Odessa,  these  things  point 
toward  the  mobilization  of  Russian  forces  on  the 
European  water-frontier  of  Turkey'.  The  army  of 
the  Caucasus,  on  the  Armenian  frontier,  is  always 
mobilized.  If  these  indications  that  Russia  is  preparing 
for  immediate  action  are  borne  out  by  events,  she 
will  be  acting  either  with  or  without  the  mandate  of 
Europe.  In  the  former  case,  interest  will  be  concen¬ 
trated  upon  the  limitations  which  the  European  concert 
has  set  to  her  movements,  and  the  guarantees  of  good 
faith  which  have  been  obtained  from  Prince  Lobanoff. 
In  the  other  event,  wre  shall  be  face  to  face  with  aa 
extremely  grave  situation. 
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THE  PURCHASE  OF  THE  IRISH  VOTE. 

POLITICAL  development  goes  on  so  fast  nowadays 
that  it  requires  some  effort  both  of  memory  and 
imagination  to  realize  that  it  is  just  ten  years  this  week 
since  Mr.  Gladstone  “  found  salvation” — and  smashed 
his  party.  When  the  paragraph  announcing  his  con¬ 
version  appeared  in  the  “Standard  of  December 
1885,  the  Liberal  Press  in  town  and  country  with  one 
voice  protested  that  it  was  a  Tory  slander  ;  but  people 
who  were  in  touch  with  the  political  forces,  and  who  had 
watched  the  workings  of  the  Gladstonian  mind,  could 
have  no  great  doubts.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  blurted 
out  the  truth— a  little  brutally  perhaps,  as  w’as  his  wont 

_ when  he  declared  it  to  be  a  case  of  “an  old  man  in  a 

hurry.”  The  solemn  religious  conviction  that  he  alone 
could  settle  the  Irish  question  had  dominated  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  life  for  the  twenty  previous  years,  and  the 
inimitable  way  in  which  Mr.  Parnell  played  Lord  Car¬ 
narvon’s  “empty  house  conference  trick”  filled  the 
Liberal  Leader  with  terror  at  the  thought  that, after  all, 
the  Tories  were  going  to  snatch  the  great  prize  from 
him.  At  Midlothian,  in  November,  he.  implored  the 
country  to  give  him  a  majority  “  totally  independent  of 
the  Irish  vote.”  The  majority  did  not  come  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  so  he,  naturally,  went  to  the  majority. 

It  was,  indeed,  this  hurry— altogether  unnecessary  as 
it  afterwards  appeared — which  was  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  volte  face  ended  in  disaster 
and  not  in  success.  If  he  had  gone  more  warily  to 
work  he  could  probably  have  kept  his  party  together. 
At  any  rate  he  could  have  secured  sufficient  support  in 
the  country  to  bring  the  recalcitrants  to  reason.  It 
is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  the  English  elector  has 
any  superstitious  reverence  for  mere  consistency  in 
politics  :  indeed,  the  very  men,  from  Pitt  to  Peel,  who 
have  most  caught  the  popular  imagination,  are  men  who 
were  not  afraid  to  change  when  circumstances  changed. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  people  knew  that  Catholic 
Emancipation  in  1829  and  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Law’s  in 
1845  were  inevitable,  and  after  the  first  shock  they 
thought  none  the  worse  of  Peel  for  recognizing  the  fact, 
although  he  had  pledged  himself  up  to  the  eyes  that  he 
would  never  yield.  If  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  the  election 
of  1885  for  the  fi'st  time  gave  the  Home  Rule  party  the 
casting  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  come  out 
openly  with  an  admission  that  the  situation  was 
untenable,  and  that  it  was  necessary,  as  in  1829,  to  make 
a  bold  and  generous  concession  to  Irish  sentiment,  he 
would  not  only  have  taken  the  bulk  of  his  followers  with 
him  but  a  large  section  of  the  Tories  as  well,  and  would 
thus  have  secured  that  majority  “  totally  independent  of 
the  Irish  vote”  without  which,  he  had  told  his  con¬ 
stituents  a  few  wreeks  before,  “  it  would  not  be  safe  ’  to 
touch  the  question.  But  he  chose  to  go  to  work  by 
subterranean  channels  and  devious  ways,  and  to  force 
the  hand  alike  of  opponents  and  followers.  The  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  servility  in  which  he  lived,  personally  and 
politically,  doubtless  helped  to  mislead  him  as  to  the 
opinions  of  his  own  followers,  but  he  might  have  known 
the  Tories  bitter  than  to  imagine  that  they  would  miss 
such  an  opening  as  that  afforded  by  his  marching,  bag 
and  baggage,  into  the  enemy’s  camp. 

We  are  still  too  near  the  events  to  estimate  all  the 
results  of  this  strange  transaction  in  political  economics 

_ the  purchase  of  eighty-six  Irish  votes  at  the  cost  of 

ninety-three  English  and  Scotch  votes.  That  it  has 
smashed  the  Liberal  party  and  shifted  the  balance  of 
power  in  Great  Britain  is  clear  enough.  English 
Liberalism  has  become  an  object  of  derision,  a  great 
Church  broken  up  into  jangling  sects  meeting  in  obscure 
conventicles,  w  ithout  leaders  and  without  a  policy.  The 
craze  for  a  spurious  provincial  Nationalism  still  gives 
the  party  a  semblance  of  power  in  Wales  and  in  Scot¬ 
land  ;  but  a  movement  so  cross-grained  and  out  of  date 
gives  little  hope  of  permanent  strength  in  countries  that 
have  no  shadow  of  a  real  grievance  except  the  inevitable 
one  that  the  brightest  and  most  pushing  of  their  people 
desert  their  native  hills  for  the  richer  fields  of  England. 
Nothing  short  of  a  ring  fence  and  wire  netting  will  ever 
prevent  clever  young  Scots  and  Welshmen,  or  for  the 
matter  of  that,  Irishmen,  trjing  their  luck  in  a  more 
likely  environment. 

As  for  Ireland,  the  spectacle  of  a  Balfour  at  the 


festive  board  with  a  Nationalist  Lord  Mayer,  cracking 
after-dinner  jokes  about  the  distressful  country,  is 
enough  to  make  Mr.  Gladstone  get  up  and  “go  about 
howling,”  to  use  his  own  phrase.  When  Mr.  John 
Morley,  with  a  tearful  snuffle,  lamented  that  the  return 
of  a  Tory  Chief  Secretary  would  mean  that  Ireland  would 
be  “thrust  back  into  the  sullen  furnace  of  her  old  afflic¬ 
tions,”  he  surely  did  not  dream  of  a  Tory  Viceroy  opening 
convent  bazaars,  laying  foundation-stones,  and  making 
speeches  just  as  if  the  genial  days  of  Lord  Carlisle  had 
come  back  again.  Ireland  is  closing  the  century  ot 
Union  prosperous,  contented,  and  confident  in  the  power 
of  English  justice  to  save  her  from  the  “  patriots”  who, 
the  money  being  all  spent,  have  fallen  to  bad  language 
and  are  trying  to  scratch  each  other’s  eyes  out.  It  is 
little  wonder  that,  in  face  of  such  a  situation,  English 
Liberals  should  look  with  unmixed  regret  on  the  history 
of  the  last  disastrous  decade,  and,  above  all,  at  the 
blunders  of  their  leader  in  grasping  too  quickly  and  too 
greedily  at  power  in  the  winter  of  1885-6.  The  lesson 
has  been  well  learnt.  Whatever  the  future  may  have  in 
store  for  the  Opposition  six  years  hence,  we  may,  at  any 
rate,  be  sure  that  their  leaders  will  not  again  attempt  to 
get  into  power  by  the  purchase  of  the  Irish  vote. 

THE  MENACE  OF  LIGHT  RAILWAYS. 

IN  theory  there  can  be  no  more  attractive  panacea  for 
the  distresses  of  agriculture  than  an  extended 
system  of  light  railways.  Deserted  villages  will  be 
brought  into  the  full  throb  of  the  railway  system,  and 
even  farms  remote  from  villages  will  be  enabled  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  produce  upon  the  markets  many  times  a 
day.  But  in  practice  the  threatened  innovation  presents 
obstacles  and  disadvantages  more  than  counterbalancing 
the  most  fanciful  promise. 

Briefly,  the  scheme  is  this.  From  every  country  town 
as  centre,  a  network  of  light  railways  is  to  be  laid  down 
in  every  direction,  and  farmers  will  find  it  worth  while  to 
connect  their  farms  with  the  line,  for  the  cost  of  rails 
will  be  saved  many  times  over  in  horses  and  carts.  As 
every  ^jioo  a  farmer  spends  on  light  rails  will  save 
him  two  cart-horses  in  perpetuity,  the  advantage  to  him 
is  obvious  even  in  the  case  of  ordinary  imperishable 
goods,  while  in  the  case  of  dairy  produce,  fruit,  and 
other  perishable  articles,  new  markets  will  be  laid  open 
to  him,  sufficient  to  call  new  industries  into  being.  The 
light  railway  itself,  with  which  he  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  connecting  his  farms,  will  in  nearly  every 
instance  run  along  the  side  of  existing  roads,  so  that 
no  expenditure  will  be  necessary  for  acquiring  land  and 
very  little  for  adapting  the  roads  to  the  requirements  of 
a  railway.  The  gauge  may  be  as  narrow  as  eighteen 
inches,  which  means  that,  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
country  road,  there  will  be  but  very  small  encroachment 
upon  the  ordinary  traffic.  As  to  the  inconvenience  to 
drivers  of  horses,  it  is  contended  that  this  is  merely  a 
question  of  habit  and  that  horses,  which  have  in  a  gene¬ 
ration  or  two  become  accustomed  to  trains  and  traction- 
engines,  would  soon  acquire  familiarity  with  light  rail¬ 
ways  at  close  quarters,  just  as  horses  in  towns  have 
come  to  take  steam  tramways  as  a  necessary  evil,  if  not 
as  a  matter  of  course.  And  as  there  will  rarely  be  more 
than  two  trains  a  day  in  each  direction,  the  timorous 
should  have  little  difficulty  in  keeping  out  of  their  way 
as  a  rule.  Great  stress  is  also  laid  upon  the  ease 
and  cheapness  not  only  of  laying  down  but  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  this  system.  No  elaborate  station  buildings 
will  be  required  :  the  bar  of  the  village  public-house  will 
suffice  as  waiting-  and  refreshment-room  combined.  No 
armies  of  signalmen,  guards,  labellers,  and  porters  will 
be  needed,  for  the  exigencies  of  the  traffic  will  not  over¬ 
tax  the  energies  of  one  or  two  conductors.  As  to  the 
actual  original  cost,  the  various  rosy  estimates  vary 
enormously  according  to  the  ambitions  of  the  promoters, 
but  a  plausible  contention  is  that,  if  the  local  authorities 
make  themselves  responsible  for  the  land  and  add  a 
halfpenny  in  the  pound  to  the  existing  poor-rate  in  order 
to  provide  a  sinking  fund,  the  whole  system  will  be 
called  into  being,  and  become  public  property  within 
forty-two  years. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  picture.  To 
begin  with,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  for  a  time  at  any 
rate,  the  new  system  will  cause  alarm  to  horses  and 
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■constant  danger  and  annoyance  to  their  riders  and 
drivers.  It  is  idle  to  adduce  traction  engines,  for  even 
now  they  are  a  constant  terror  in  the  country  districts. 
No  doubt  in  time  the  horses  would  become  accustomed 
to  the  nuisance,  but  it  must  first  be  proved  that  the 
■system  is  to  be  an  undoubted  boon  before  horse- 
owners  will  consent  to  expose  themselves  to  its  inconve¬ 
nience.  At  present  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  see  who  will 
-'benefit  by  the  innovation,  unless  it  be  the  manufacturers 
-and  financiers,  whose  payments  will  be  guaranteed  by 
the  local  authorities.  Take  the  case  of  a  five-hundred 
.  acre  farmer,  whose  prosperity  has  now  reached  its  nadir. 
He  has  not  enough  capital  to  provide  himself  with  proper 
■waggons  as  it  is,  and  a  proposal  that  he  should  build  a 
■railway  from  the  high  road  up  to  his  farm  could  only 
arouse  his  derision.  Then,  as  to  the  plea  that,  with  a  very 
narrow  gauge,  even  country  lanes  would  not  seriously 
be  encroached  upon,  one  must  remember  that,  though  an 
inch  may  be  very  little  in  itself,  it  assumes  some  import¬ 
ance  when  taken  away  from  a  man’s  nose.  It  is  unlikely 
that  the  promoters  of  light  railways  would  be  satisfied 
with  less  than  a  24-  or  30-inch  gauge— in  Belgium  the 
minimum  is  39  inches— but  even  accepting  the  tentative 
estimate  of  18  inches,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
inner  line  will  not  run  along  close  to  the  hedge,  and  that 
the  cars  usually  project  some  distance  on  either  side  of 
the  rails.  Five  or  six  feet  are  a  consideration  in  a  fifteen- 
foot  road,  and  it  is  not  every  country  lane  which  attains 
even  to  that  breadth.  Moreover,  rails  on  a  road  are  a 
constant  annoyance  to  the  traffic,  as  any  one  who  has 
ever  driven  in  the  suburbs  of  London  will  readily 
testify. 

Nor  is  it  safe  to  anticipate  satisfactory  results  from 
light  railways  in  the  matter  either  of  passenger  or  goods 
traffic.  Country  people  have  not  the  restlessness  of  the 
■inhabitants  of  towns,  and,  when  they  must  move  about, 
-will  prefer  a  drive  or  walk  to  the  necessarily  slow  transit 
of  a  light  railway  in  the  company  of  manure-trucks. 
Owing  to  the  difference  of  gauge,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  unload  all  goods  at  the  junction  of  the  light  railway 
with  the  main  line  just  as  if  it  had  been  brought  in  in 
carts,  which,  after  all,  would  bring  it  with  equal  expedi¬ 
tion  and  probably  not  much  heavier  expenditure.  As  it 
is,  owing  to  the  iniquitous  system  of  freights,  dairymen, 
fruit-farmers,  and  other  producers  of  perishable  goods, 
even  when  they  are  close  to  a  railway  station,  find 
themselves  undersold  by  the  foreigner,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  believing  that  others  would  fare  better  at  a 
distance  even  though  connected  by  means  of  light 
railways.  As  the  railway  companies  have  never  yet 
shown  any  inclination  to  discompose  themselves  to  assist 
British  agriculture  at  their  very  doors,  it  is  unlikely 
that  they  would  fall  in  with  any  scheme  for  light 
railways,  which  they  have  always  consistently  opposed, 
as,  indeed,  they  have  opposed  all  railway  systems  with 
gauges  different  from  their  own.  What  the  ill-will  of  a 
railway  company  means  has  been  displayed  over  and 
over  again  in  the  case  of  rivalry  between  companies, 
when  the  convenience  of  passengers  has  been  recklessly 
disregarded  for  the  satisfaction  of  petty  spite.  How 
■easy  it  would  be  to  crush  a  struggling  innovation  like 
that  of  light  railways  it  is  needless  to  insist  upon. 

And,  indeed,  experience  tends  to  show  that  light 
railways  would  have  a  short  shrift,  even  if  every  one 
.'sought  to  help  them  on  in  every  possible  way.  Wherever 
•they  have  been  tried  hitherto  they  have  proved  a  hope¬ 
less  failure.  The  Socffite  Nationale  des  Chemins  de  Fer 
Vicinaux  was  an  attempt  to  adapt  the  light  railway 
system  to  agricultural  needs  in  Belgium.  Although  the 
lines  were  in  every  possible  case  laid  by  the  side  of  the 
existing  roads,  nearly  £ 220  a  mile  had  to  be  expended 
on  purchasing  land.  The  gauge  was  one  metre,  and 
for  115  miles  out  of  730  over  one  metre;  and  riders, 
drivers,  &c.,  were  specifically  warned  to  keep  fully  five 
feet  clear  of  the  rails.  It  was  considered  a  nuisance 
throughout  the  district,  and  so  far  shows  no  sign  of 
prosperity.  The  light  railways  of  the  Charente  Infe- 
rieure  also  run  through  an  agricultural  country,  but  are 
by  no  means  appreciated  there.  The  British  Consul 
at  La  Rochelle  reports  on  the  subject  :  “I  believe  they 
are  very  little  used.  The  line  passes  by  hundreds  of 
farms  of  moderate  size  (say  from  20  to  200  acres),  mostly 
tillage,  which  necessitates  the  use  of  horses  and  carts, 
several  of  which  are  generally  kept  on  each  farm.  The 


farmers  have  produce  to  sell,  but  it  is  generally  sold  at 
the  different  market  towns  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  around, 
and  delivered  at  the  buyer’s  house.  The  railway  only 
runs  from  one  point  to  another,  and  if  it  passes  through 
a  certain  number  of  market  towns,  it  leaves  a  far  greater 
number  equally  near  to  any  particular  farmer  untouched, 
so  that  in  their  case  it  is  of  no  use  to  him  at  all.  But 
even  when  it  runs  to  the  exact  place  to  which  he  wants 
to  send  a  load,  he  has  first  to  cart  it  from  his  farm  to  the 
tramway,  then  load  it  on  the  wagons,  and  at  the  end  of 
his  journey  put  in  on  another  cart  to  get  it  to  the  house 
of  the  purchaser,  if  sold  ;  while  if  not,  it  has  to  be  sent 
home  in  the  same  way  ;  so  that  there  are  very  few  farmers 
who  do  not  prefer  to  load  their  stuff  and  send  it  direct 
to  the  place  of  sale  than  to  go  through  all  these  opera¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  idea  of  running  sidings  from  the  lines  up 
to  the  farms  is  entirely  illusory  in  this  country,  for  no 
one  would  think  of  doing  it.” 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  obvious  confession  of  weak¬ 
ness  by  the  promoters  is  their  demand  for  State  assist¬ 
ance,  whether  central  or  local.  If  the  undertaking  were 
likely  to  pay  its  way,  there  would  be  no  need  of  this, 
and  capital  might  readily  be  attracted  by  the  prospect 
of  doing  good  business  with  incidental  philanthropy. 
But  the  rosiest  estimate,  placing  expenditure  at  the 
lowest  and  receipts  at  the  highest  limits,  does  not 
venture  to  anticipate  a  net  annual  profit  of  over  £2  18s. 
per  cent,  which  is  surely  not  a  very  lofty  ideal.  Indeed, 
the  philanthropic  side  of  the  whole  concern  is  most 
emphasized  all  through,  and  it  needs  only  a  very  small 
quota  of  penetration  to  realize  the  fact  that  we  are 
being  invited  to  indulge  in  an  extensive  piece  of  State 
Socialism  to  the  most  doubtful  advantage  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interest.  Light  railways  are  not  without  their 
uses  :  in  opening  up  new  countries,  for  instance,  they 
are  invaluable.  But  their  extended  application  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  English  rural  districts  should  not  exten¬ 
sively  be  undertaken  without  long  reflection  and  ex¬ 
periment. 

THE  MONROE  SENTIMENT. 

HE  Monroe  Doctrine  seems  to  have  been  of  late  the 
theme  of  active  discussion  in  the  British  Press,  and 
to  have  been  treated  by  different  journals  in  different 
ways.  Some  journals  seem  to  have  treated  it  as  an 
aggression,  others  as  a  fanfaronade,  and  others  again  as  a 
hypothesis  which  they  might  safely  concede  in  dealing 
with  the  Venezuelan  question.  By  this  time  Englishmen 
mustallknow  pretty  well  what  the  Monroe  Doctrine  really 
is.  Theymustbe  aware  that  there  are  in  fact  two  doctrines 
comprised  in  the  same  Message  of  President  Monroe, 
cognate,  yet  distinct  from  each  other,  and  directed  as 
warnings  to  different  Powers.  To  Russia  is  directed  the 
warning  that  the  American  continent  is  no  longer  to  be 
regarded  as  a  field  for  European  colonization.  To  the 
Ploly  Alliance,  which  was  inclined  to  meddle  with  the 
new-born  republicanism  of  South  America,  is  directed 
the  warning  that  no  European  Power  can  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  political  self- development  of  American 
communities.  In  intimating  that  interference  with  the 
political  freedom  of  the  South  American  Republics  will 
be  regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act  by  the  United  States, 
Monroe  manifestly  claimed  for  his  Republic  a  tutelary 
powder.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Message  that  can  be  construed  as  a  pretension  to  terri¬ 
torial  aggrandizement  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

Whether  the  Monroe  Doctrine  thus  stated  is  a  part  of 
international  law  seems  not  a  very  practical  question. 
International  law  is  a  law  without  a  legislature,  without 
a  policeman,  and  without  a  judge.  Its  highest  court  of 
appeal  is  the  cannon.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  will  be  law 
if  America  is  strong  enough  to  enforce  it.  Louis 
Napoleon  did  not  regard  it  as  law,  but  he  nevertheless 
had  to  accept  it  and  retire  from  Mexico.  In  this  respect 
it  seems  to  stand  on  much  the  same  footing  as  the 
European  protectorate  of  Turkey,  the  guaranteed  in¬ 
dependence  of  Belgium,  and  other  understandings  re¬ 
spected  in  diplomacy,  which  rest,  not  on  universal  law, 
but  on  the  readiness  of  the  parties  interested  to  fight  for 
their  enforcement.  It  is,  however,  not  with  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  as  formulated  in  the  famous  Message  that  Eng¬ 
lishmen  are  now  in  contact,  and,  if  Mr.  Chamberlain 
pursues  his  “dream”  of  Imperial  Confederation,  may 
be  one  day  brought  into  collision,  so  much  as  with  the 
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Monroe  sentiment.  The  Monroe  sentiment  imports  that 
the  New  World  shall  be  free  from  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Old  World  ;  that  it  shall  be  allowed  to  follow 
its  own  destinies,  and  to  work  out  its  own  civilization  ; 
that  it  shall  not  be  made  the  field  or  the  highway  of 
European  war  ;  but  shall  be  left  without  molestation  to 
dedicate  itself  to  peaceful  industry  and  the  improvement 
of  the  human  lot.  There  is  in  this,  at  all  events,  nothing 
of  vulgar  ambition  or  rapacity. 

Of  mere  territorial  aggrandizement  I  have  never  in 
thirty  years  of  intercourse  detected  the  slightest  desire 
in  the  American  breast.  The  Americans  refused  San 
Domingo,  they  refused  St.  Thomas,  they  would  very 
likely  have  refused  Alaska  if  they  could  have  done  it 
without  offending  Russia,  who  had  been  their  friend  in 
the  Civil  War.  The  land  hunger,  economical  or  political, 
fled  with  slavery.  But  the  Monroe  sentiment  as  to  the 
independence  of  the  continent  has  always  seemed  to  me 
to  be  strong,  and  strong  I  believe  it  would  be  found  by 
any  one  who  should  venture  to  defy  it.  It  showed  its 
force  in  the  fixed  resolution  to  eject  Louis  Napoleon  and 
his  Latin  Empire  from  Mexico,  while  the  Americans 
have  never  betrayed  any  disposition  to  annex  Mexico 
themselves,  easy  as  the  acquisition  would  probably  be. 
Nothing  seems  to  be  more  certain  than  that  Canada,  if 
she  were  independent  and  chose  so  to  remain,  might 
rest  in  perfect  security  by  the  side  of  her  mighty  neigh¬ 
bour.  Opinion  in  the  United  States  is  even  divided  as  to 
the  expediency  of  admitting  her  totheUnion.  If  she  is  the 
object  of  any  hostile  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Americans, 
it  is  not  as  an  independent  territory,  but  as  the  outpost 
and  the  entering  wedge  of  European  interference  with 
the  American  continent.  In  that  aspect  she  is  always 
being  presented  to  the  Americans  by  the  strongly  British 
party  here.  Your  military  roads  and  the  military  har¬ 
bour  which  Englishmen  are  constructing  at  Esquimault, 
threaten  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  though  they 
are  not  constructed  with  that  object.  Esquimault 
threatens  the  whole  Pacific  coast,  which  at  present  is 
defenceless.  The  bombardment  of  the  sea-board  cities 
of  the  United  States  by  English  ironclads  is  a  familiar 
subject  of  speculation.  Hence  naturally  arises  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Americans  to  create  a  war  navy  ;  and 
that  navy  is,  of  course,  directed  against  the  only  Power 
from  which  they  have  anything  to  fear.  People  in 
England  do  not  realize  all  this,  nor  do  they  hear  the 
language  which  Canadian  loyalty  holds,  or  see  the 
demonstrations  in  which  it  indulges  on  their  behalf. 

The  Republican  party  in  the  United  States  which 
saved  the  Union  is  the  national  party  and  the  party  of 
American  aspirations.  At  present  it  is  out  of  power,  but 
apparently  it  is  on  the  point  of  returning  to  power  ;  and 
if  it  does  return,  Englishmen  will  probably  find  American 
Government  in  regard  to  national  questions  more  reso¬ 
lute  and  more  continental  in  its  policy  than  it  is  at  pre¬ 
sent.  Whether  in  case  of  war  a  sea  Power  could  well 
avail  itself  of  a  land  route,  and,  in  particular,  whether 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  with  the  accidents  to  which 
a  mountain  and  sub-arctic  line  is  exposed,  could  be 
trusted  for  the  sure  and  rapid  transmission  of  troops, 
are  questions  for  the  War  Office  to  decide.  What  seems 
to  me  certain  is,  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  to  use  the  American  continent  as  a  base  or  high¬ 
way  of  war  against  a  nation  with  which  the  United 
States  were  at  peace  would  be  apt  to  call  the  Monroe 
sentiment  into  active  play.  Englishmen  have  to  con¬ 
sider,  then,  what  wrould  bethesafety  and  value  of  a  military 
road,  exposed  as  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  through 
a  great  part  of  its  course  to  the  emissaries  of  any  hos¬ 
tile  Power,  against  whose  machinations  it  could  be 
protected  only  by  the  most  zealous  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  adjoining  States. 

Some  side  lights  have  recently  been  thrown  upon  these 
questions.  The  Canadian  Commissioner  says  that  the 
English  is  the  only  nation  that  treats  its  colonies  com¬ 
mercially  as  foreign  countries.  Are  not  the  English  the 
only  colonies  which  treat  their  mother-country  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  enemy,  laying  protective  duties  on  her  goods  ? 
Englishmen  have  been  given  by  a  Canadian  Minister 
to  understand,  in  effect,  that  the  Imperial  veto  on 
Colonial  legislation  is  a  practical  nullity,  however 
injurious  to  Imperial  interests  that  legislation  may  be, 
and  that  Canada  will  legislate  for  herself  in  commercial 
matters  with  little  regard  to  British  expostulations. 


Even  on  such  a  question  as  copyright  it  is  found  that 
Imperial  unity  does  not  exist.  The  refusal  of  the 
colonies  to  contribute  to  Imperial  armaments  appears 
to  be  definitive.  According  to  the  Colonial  theories 
which  have  been  broached  in  connection  with  the  copy¬ 
right  question,  the  British  Parliament  is,  in  fact,  oniy- 
one  of  a  number  of  local  legislatures,  all  independent  of 
each  other,  nothing  being  Imperial  except  the  nominal 
power  of  the  Crown,  the  only  prerogative  of  Great 
Britain  being  her  sole  responsibility  for  the  general 
defence.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  “dream”  is,  as  he 
says,  tending  to  become  a  reality,  its  approach  is  masked, 
with  great  skill. 

These  opinions,  I  fear,  are  not  popular  ;  but  I  know 
that  they  are  those  of  an  Englishman  loyal  to  the 
interests  and  honour  of  his  country.  qold,vin-  Smith 

THE  ABDICATION  OF  THE  GOVERNING 
CLASS  * 

THERE  is  not  any  historical  parallel  that  I  know  of 
for  what  has  happened  in  England  during  the  last 
half-century.  An  aristocracy,  which  was  admitted  by 
its  opponents  to  govern  well,  has  voluntarily,  and  under 
no  pressure  of  external  calamity  or  internal  discontents, 
surrendered  its  power  to  the  classes  below  it.  Mr.  G, 
Lowes  Dickinson,  in  the  thoughtful  and  informative 
book  which  he  has  called  “  The  Development  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,”  discusses  this  surrender,  and  describes  it  as 
“one  of  the  paradoxes  of  history.”  Mr.  Dickinson  has 
had  to  follow  paths  cut  out  for  him  by  others  :  that  was 
inevitable  in  traversing  the  region  of  Parliamentary 
reform.  But  he  beguiles  the  tedium  of  a  familiar  road 
by  the  depth  and  variety  of  his  reading,  for  he  is  an 
unusually  diligent  student  of  contemporary  history.  He 
is  not  only  steeped  to  the  lips  in  the  lore  of  that  political 
Dunciad,  Hansard’s  Debates,  but  he  has  been  at  work 
on  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  he  has  turned 
over  old  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  and  consulted, 
the  works  of  the  now-forgotten  Major  Cartwright. 
The  result  is  that  he  has  collected  from  original  sources 
a  great  many  facts,  which  he  has  been  clever  enough  to 
condense  into  a  small  volume  of  a  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  pages,  full  of  acute  observation  and  sound  political 
philosophy.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  once  observed  character¬ 
istically  of  Richey’s  “  Irish  Land  Laws  ”  :  “  It  is  a  very 
able,  though  a  concise,  work.”  But  what  is  the  explana 
tion  of  this  spontaneous  surrender  of  their  power  by  the 
governing  class  ? 

I  do  not  ask  this  question  with  regard  to  the  great 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  for  in  that  case  pressure  was 
applied  to  the  House  of  Lords  from  above  and  below. 
There  is  here  no  historical  paradox  to  explain  :  the 
aristocracy  fought  manfully  for  its  power,  and  was 
beaten  by  force  majeure.  It  is  the  subsequent  surrender, 
without  the  presence  of  force  majeure  >  that  is  the  puzzle 
Within  twenty  years  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  the  question 
of  a  further  reduction  of  the  franchise  was  reopened  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  who  discovered,  perhaps  to  his  dis¬ 
gust,  that  this  time  he  had  to  meet  not  the  resistance, 
but  the  competition,  of  the  Conservative  party.  la 
1867  a  remnant  of  the  aristocracy  made  a  stand,  not  of 
course  in  the  open,  but  in  the  cave  of  Adullam,  whither 
repaired,  amongst  others,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Lord  Elcho, 
and  Lord  Dunkellin.  They  did  not  venture  to  oppose 
the  principle  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise  ;  but  they 
moved  amendment  after  amendment  in  Committee,  and 
finally  turned  Mr.  Gladstone  out  by  substituting  “  rate¬ 
able  value  ”  for  “  clear  yearly  value  ”  as  the  basis  of  the 
franchise,  a  thoroughly  English  termination  of  a  great 
Parliamentary  battle.  In  the  face  of  obscurantist  tactics 
such  as  these  well  might  Mr.  Gladstone  passionately 
exclaim:  “  Let  us  die  in  the  daylight !  ”  What  followed 
is  even  more  remarkable.  With  the  enthusiastic  applause 
of  the  Conservative  party,  except  a  few  individuals, 
Mr.  Disraeli  abolished  all  pecuniary  limits  to  t lie- 
franchise,  which  he  based  on  bare  occupation  plus 
personal  payment  of  rates,  a  safeguard  which  was 
swept  away  twelve  years  later.  When  in  1884  it  was 
proposed  to  extend  the  borough  franchise  to  the  coun¬ 
ties,  the  only  condition  which  the  Conservative  party, 
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attached  to  their  consent  was  that  the  measure  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  redistribution  of  seats.  Mr. 
Goschen,  who  had  the  rare  courage  to  oppose  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  was  not  at  the  time  a  Conser¬ 
vative. 

But  this  is  only  half  the  story  of  the  abdication  of  the 
governing  class.  If  there  was  one  sphere  of  influence 
in  which  the  nobility  and  the  country  gentlemen  were 
more  powerful  than  at  Westminster,  it  was  in  the  rural 
districts.  The  lord’s  son  or  the  squire  might  be  beaten 
at  the  General  Election,  but  he  was  still  supreme  at 
quarter  sessions.  In  addition  to  the  respect  which 
birth,  and  wealth,  and  long  residence  will,  in  spite  of 
Home  Rule  vans  and  village  agitators,  always  command, 
the  squires  wielded  in  the  country  the  real  power  which 
the  honest  and  effective  discharge  of  duties  will  always 
confer.  In  1886  the  Conservatives  were  returned  in  a 
large  majority,  and  in  1888  the  Government  calmly 
produced  a  Bill  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  country 
gentleman.  In  introducing  the  Local  Government  Act 
of  1888,  Mr.  Ritchie  referred  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
“no  pressing  demand”  in  the  country  for  the  measure, 
which  he  attributed  “very  largely  to  the  belief  on  the 
part  of  the  public  that  the  duties  of  the  existing  county 
authorities  are  well  performed,  and  that  there  does  not 
exist  any  amount  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  public  mind 
with  the  way  in  which  they  are  performed.”  Sir  Henry 
Fowler  “thought  it  would  be  a  great  calamity  to  the 
country  if  it  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  those 
who  .  .  .  had  for  so  many  years  devoted  themselves 
gratuitously  and  with  the  greatest  efficiency  and  economy 
to  the  administration  of  local  affairs.”  Yet  not  a  whisper 
of  opposition  was  heard  on  the  Tory  benches,  and  there 
was  not  even  a  division  on  the  second  reading. 

I  am  not  now  concerned  with  the  question  whether  an 
unlimited  franchise  is  better  than  a  limited  one,  or 
whether  the  county  councils  will  govern  better  than 
quarter  sessions.  I  am  merely  interested  in  the 
psychological  problem  why  the  governing  class  of  this 
country,  in  the  heyday  of  its  strength  and  popularity,  has 
voluntarily  stripped  itself  of  its  power  and  handed  it 
over  to  those  who  never  even  seriously  demanded  it. 

For  it  is  perfectly  true,  as  Mr.  Dickinson  points  out, 
that  the  working  classes,  who  have  had  their  greatness 
thrust  upon  them,  always  refused,  until  quite  the  other 
day,  to  take  any  interest  in  the  movement  for  Parlia¬ 
mentary  reform.  Mr.  Dickinson  quotes  numerous 
extracts  from  the  pamphlets  and  organs  of  working- 
class  leaders,  which  exhort  working  men  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  either  of  the  political  parties  but  to  con¬ 
centrate  their  attention  on  labour  questions.  The 
working-class  interpretation  of  democracy  is  a  purely 
economic  one  ;  and  though  in  the  last  few  years  they 
have  been  taught  that  the  franchise  is  the  knife  with 
which  they  will  open  the  world,  and  though  a  mob  can 
always  be  collected  in  London  to  follow  a  banner,  yet 
the  bulk  of  the  working  classes  took  but  a  languid 
interest  in  what  they  regarded  as  a  game  between  the 
two  great  aristocratic  parties  in  the  State.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  absurd  to  pretend  that  the  governing  class  was 
coerced  by  fear  into  resigning  its  power,  for  the  re¬ 
form  demonstrations  of  1866  and  1884  could  not  have 
frightened  a  nursemaid.  With  regard  to  Local  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  has  been  shown  above  that  there  was  no  demand 
for  it  ;  so  that  the  coercion  theory  is  not  worth  seriously 
examining.  Another  explanation  is  that  neither  party 
saw  where  reform  was  leading.  But  all  Mr.  Lowe’s 
vaticinations  in  1866  were  anticipated  in  1830.  True, 
the  cant  formulae  about  “  fitness  ”  and  “variety”  were 
repeated  in  1867,  and  the  pretence  was  kept  up  by  both 
sides  that  they  were  not  democratizing  our  institutions. 
“We  do  not  however  live — and  I  trust  it  never  will  be 
the  fate  of  this  country  to  live — under  a  democracy,” 
said  Mr.  Disraeli  in  introducing  his  Reform  Bill,  and  then, 
by  a  happy  inspiration,  he  drew  a  distinction  between 
“democratic  rights”  and  “popular  privileges.”  Of 
course  there  is  no  such  distinction,  or  any  such  thing, 
except  metaphorically,  as  a  popular  privilege.  But  the 
Tory  squires  were  in  ecstasies  over  the  phrase.  What, 
said  they,  we  are  not,  then,  the  odious  monopolists  of 
privilege,  for  the  people  have  their  privileges  too  !  Demo¬ 
cratic  rights  they  hated  ;  it  reminded  them  of  Tom  Paine 
•and  the  French  Revolution  ;  but  popular  privileges  were 
the  very  thing.  O  rare  Disraeli  !  But  of  course  everybody 


saw  through  the  deception,  which  never  could  have  been 
practised  except  upon  a  party  that  was  ready  and  willing 
to  be  deceived.  But  if  the  governing  class  were  neither 
coerced  nor  duped  into  the  abdication  of  their  power,  is 
there  no  other  explanation  of  their  surrender  ?  There 
are  two  explanations,  both  of  which  are  worthy  of 
serious  and  respectful  examination.  Mr.  Benjamin 
Kidd  has  argued  in  “  Social  Evolution  ”  that  the 
governing  class  has  given  up  its  power  to  the  demo¬ 
cracy  from  tenderness  of  conscience,  because  it  thought 
it  right  to  do  so.  Neither  fear,  nor  blindness,  but 
“the  pity  of  unpitied  human  things”  has,  according  to 
Mr.  Kidd,  impelled  those  that  were  strong  to  make 
way  for  those  that  were  weak.  Now,  Mr.  Kidd  is  a 
thoroughgoing  and  consistent  altruist  :  but  altruism,  as 
the  basis  of  politics,  is  no  new  theory.  Socrates  in  the 
Gorgias  declares  that  bad  men  will  do  good  things, 
because  the  desire  of  all  is  to  do  good.  Guarding  myself 
against  the  imputation  of  saying  that  the  governing 
class  was  composed  of  bad  men,  or  that  their  abdication 
was  good,  I  merely  observe  that  Plato  and  Mr.  Kidd 
are  idealists,  and  that  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  not 
a  transcendentalist  to  accept  the  altruistic  basis  of 
politics.  I  must  turn  to  Mr.  Dickinson,  who  is 
not  an  idealist,  for  an  explanation.  “  If,  then,  we 
review  the  process  from  1832  to  1884,  it  may  be  pre¬ 
sented  briefly  somewhat  as  follows  :  A  governing  class 
in  which  the  landed  aristocracy  is  the  preponderant 
influence,  retaining  its  substantial  power,  but  shaken 
in  its  tradition  and  its  faith,  without  the  deliberate 
intention  to  move,  or  at  least  to  move  towards  a  definite 
end,  has  yet  by  mere  absence  of  conviction  been  unable 
to  stand  still.  Torn  up  from  its  root  of  prescription  it 
has  not  succeeded  in  fixing  itself  afresh.  Confronted 
not  by  superior  force,  nor  by  irresistible  popular  pres¬ 
sure,  but  bv  a  general  trend  of  opinion  with  which  it 
was  partly  in  sympathy,  it  yielded  because  it  contained 
in  itself  no  principle  of  resistance.  Motion,  in  the  ab¬ 
stract,  it  admitted  ;  of  the  velocity  and  the  direction  it 
lost  control.  The  limits  and  checks  it  was  prepared  to 
impose  it  was  equally  prepared  to  abandon  ;  and  without 
determination,  without  approval,  almost  without  per¬ 
ception,  it  abdicated  its  function  to  a  democracy  against 
which  it  had  never  ceased  to  protest”  (pp.  85-6).  My 
experience  compels  me  to  confirm  this  account  of  one  of 
the  most  striking  facts  in  history.  After  the  late  elec¬ 
tion  it  sounds  like  a  paradox  to  say  that  the  Conservative 
party  is  in  full  retreat ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  the  fact, 
and  for  a  simple  reason.  The  power-holding  class  does 
not  believe  in  the  justice  of  its  cause.  It  has  abandoned 
its  outworks,  and  evacuated  position  after  position.  The 
dust  raised  by  occasional  charges  of  the  Liberal-Unionist 
cavalry  covers  its  orderly,  though  rapid,  movement  to 
the  rear.  Ex.-M.P. 

TWO  CHRISTMAS  NUMBERS. 

HE  Christmas  number  of  the  “English  Illustrated 
Magazine,”  though  partaking  of  the  lugubriousness 
of  the  season,  is  at  least  a  model  of  what  a  Christmas 
number  should  be.  It  is  varied,  it  is  manifold,  it  is 
backed  by  good  names.  It  has  very  little  to  do  with 
Christmas,  to  be  sure,  but  that  does  not  matter,  since 
it  is  eminently  readable.  W.  E.  Norris,  Sarah  Grand, 
Grant  Allen,  Morley  Roberts,  George  Gissing,  Frederick 
Dolman,  Katharine  Tynan,  Janet  Achurch,  Alfred 
Harmsworth  :  the  names  do  not  overwhelm  us,  but  they 
are  those  of  successful  writers,  and  guarantee  a  certain 
average  of  interest.  Moreover  the  quality,  which  is  not 
bad,  is  bettered  by  the  quantity,  which  is  remarkable. 
It  costs  but  a  shilling  ;  it  is  edited,  in  his  spare  moments, 
by  a  bright  particular  journalist  who  has  already  three 
triumphant  weekly  journals  upon  his  hands. 

The  “  Pall  Mall  Magazine,”  though  costing  eighteen- 
pence,  is  of  smaller  quantity  as  well  as  infinitely  smaller 
quality,  and  requires  two  egregious  editors,  Lord 
Frederic  Hamilton  and  Sir  Douglas  Straight,  to  call  it 
into  parlous  being.  Lord  Ernest  Hamilton,  the  brother 
of  the  editor,  has  enriched  the  journal  with  a  story,  called 
“The  ChessClub,”  which  deserves  even  more  notice  than 
we  are  able  to  give  it.  It  is  obviously  intended  to  be 
thrilling,  perhaps  even  to  place  Lord  Ernest  Hamilton 
upon  a  literary  and  imaginative  plane  withConan  Doyle, 
Louis  Stevenson,  or  even  Edgar  Poe.  Not  only  is  there 
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an  accompaniment  of  an  ambitious  illustration,  but  even  a 
half-page  map  of  the  country  between  Edinburgh  and 
Carlisle,  that  we  may  follow  “  the  northern  itinerary  of 
Charles  Percival,”  the  hero.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  not  the  faintest  necessity  for  doing  so  ;  the  story  is 
quite  as  interesting — which  is  to  say,  uninteresting — 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  precise  localities  he  passed 
when  fleeing  from  the  wrath  of  the  Chess  Club  ;  and  had 
that  knowledge  been  desirable,  the  map  were  still 
irritating  from  the  confusion  of  unnecessary  names. 
The  story  is  a  resurrection  by  nightmare  of  the 
weak  points  in  every  story  we  have  ever  read  about 
secret  societies.  It  has  neither  novelty,  wit,  interest, 
nor  probability  of  any  kind.  It  has  not  even  brevity  or 
good  grammar. 

The  hero  is  the  Hon.  Charles  Percival,  who  described 
himself  as  “  a  respectable  and  respected  member  of  the 
community,  and  one  whom  men  credit  with  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  more  than  the  average  assignment  of  brains.” 
He  had  been  sent  to  Paris  to  study  French  for  the 
Foreign  Office  examination,  and  he  displayed  the  value 
of  his  “assignment  of  brains  ”  by  hastily  joining  “The 
Chess  Club,”  an  anarchist  association,  at  the  instigation 
of  two  medical  students.  The  only  explanation  of  this 
surprising  step  is  that  his  father,  “  though  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  imagined  himself  an  ultra-Radical.”  Perhaps  this 
is  intended  to  imply  that  the  author  knows  all  about 
heredity. 

Percival’s  eyes  were  kept  bandaged  in  the  approved 
style,  until  “the  oppressive  silence  was  broken  by  the 
sweet,  unrivalled  strains  of  Chopin’s  Funeral  March, 
whispered  at  a  distance,  as  it  seemed,  from  the  slumbering 
depths  of  some  great  concealed  organ  controlled  by  the 
master-touch  of  an  adept’s  hand.”  Then  he  found  himself 
in  a  “drapery-muffled  room,”  and  was  solemnly  informed 
that,  if  he  joined  the  society — not  if  he  betrayed  it,  mark 
you,  but  simply  if  he  joined  it — he  would  incur  all  sorts 
of  fearful  penalties.  Once  in  the  society,  he  was  told, 
“  there  is  no  escape  except  by  the  gate  of  Death.  Go 
where  you  will,  and  hide  where  you  may,  its  arm  will 
reach  you  and  its  eye  detect  you.  In  the  bosom  of 
your  family,  in  the  palace  of  kings,  in  the  midst  of  guards, 
the  blow  will  fall  swift,  sure,  and  unsuspected.  An 
entity  will  cease  to  exist,  a  name  will  be  erased  from  our 
lists,”  and  so  forth.  Despite  his  “assignment  of  brains,” 
Percival  accepted  these  remarkable  terms  without  a 
murmur,  and  in  process  of  time  was  told  olf  to  commit 
an  outrage.  The  rest  of  the  story  tells  how  he  clad  himself 
in  a  “  battered  and  time-worn  garment,”  which  for  some 
inexplicable  reason  had  the  name  of  “  Adam  Gillespie,” 
how  he  wrapped  his  legs  in  black  satin,  how  he  bribed 
guards  and  engine-drivers,  and  finally  escaped  to  the 
colonies.  The  satin  and  “Adam  Gillespie”  were  to 
protect  him  from  a  murderous  implement  with  which, 
we  are  told,  his  acquaintance  was  “purely  objective,” 
whatever  that  may  mean. 

The  attempts  at  fine  writing  are  frequently  amusing,  if 
nothing  else  is.  Three  people  are  spoken  of  as  “  the  entire 
trio”  ;  there  is  moralizing  about  a  fox  making  “a  precipi¬ 
tate  entrance  into  the  vulpine  Nirvana,”  whereupon  the 
hero  “duly  incubated  this  Aesopian  parable”  ;  he  knew  the 
“anatomy”  of  “  dark  swirling  pools,”  presumably  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  acquaintance  with  medical  students.  The 
author  seems  strangely  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “aimlessly,”  and  his  characters  are  more  than 
once  represented  as  “aimlessly”  aiming  at  some  object. 

Bad  as  this  story  is,  it  is  high  literature  compared  to 
another  piece  of  work  in  the  same  number  :  “  Jack  Shep¬ 
pard  uptodate — a  Christmas  Story,”  by  William  Waldorf 
Astor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  a  story  at  all,  but 
a  medley  of  unamusing  nonsense,  and  the  only  connec¬ 
tion  with  Christmas  is  the  impotent  conclusion  of  the 
narrative,  to  the  effect  that  the  morrow  is  Chrismas-day, 
and  that  Jack  Sheppard  may  go  home  and  spend  a 
happy  Christmas.  The  only  remarkable  thing  about 
this  precious  production  is  that  it  should  have  found  a 
way  into  print  at  all.  It  is  a  string  of  childish  drivel 
in  the  form  of  a  conversation  between  a  burglar  and  a 
city  clerk.  A  few  extracts  will  suffice  to  show  the  style 
of  thing.  “London  was  foggy  and  cold,  shrouded  in 
murky  darkness,  with  lamps  everywhere  alight.  .  .  . 
One  of  his  detectives  had  motioned  the  signal  agreed 
upon  that  the  clerks  had  received  a  half-holiday.  .  .  . 
The  letter  which  the  detective  signalled  from  Bayswater. 
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.  .  .  ‘Step  into  your  office,  whither  I  shall  follow  ;  and 
be  very  careful  not  to  raise  your  voice  or  attempt  the 
slightest  alarm,  or  the  consequences  might  be — ahem — 
fatal  to  us  both.  ...  I  am  chief  of  all  the  scientific 
cracksmen  in  London.  Had  my  purpose  been  a 
commonplace  theft,  I  should  have  sent  experts 
to  convey  the  boodle  to  my  cabinet  de  travail.’  .  .  . 

‘  You,'  hissed  the  speaker  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury,  yet 
ever  mindful  not  to  raise  his  voice,  ‘ you ,  a  puny  weak¬ 
ling,  to  cross  a  path  that  swarms  with  men  whose  strong 
arms  and  bold  hearts  are  mine.’  .  .  .  They  never  drink, 
smoke,  nor  gamble;  they  have  considerable  nerve-poise  ; 
they  possess  a  sort  of  Satanic  activity,  can  turn  their 
hand  to  anything,  and  their  work  now  and  then  is  fine. 

.  .  .  ‘  We  are  fastidious  over  brain-food.  You  do  not 
even  know  what  that  is?  Phosphates,  oysters,  snails, 
certain  varieties  of  fish,  and  two  or  three  of  the  choicer 
fruits  and  vegetables.  A  radish  stuffed  with  caviare, 
for  example,  is  a  breakfast  that  fits  me  for  my  day’s 
work.’  ” 

A  radish  stuffed  with  caviare !  No,  110 !  Surely 
thistles,  succulent  thistles,  are  the  proper  fare  ! 

THE  HEROIC  SYMPHONY. 

I  MIGHT  call  the  Heroic  symphony  of  Beethoven  the 
most  thoroughly  representative  work  he  accom¬ 
plished.  It  is  not  his  symphonic  masterpiece,  for  no 
symphony  in  the  world  except  Mozart’s  G  minor  is 
worthy  to  stand  beside  the  Ninth.  Nor  is  it,  like  the  later 
piano  sonatas,  amongst  the  most  Beethovenish  of  his 
music,  amongst  the  things  most  characteristic  of  the  fully 
grown  Beethoven,  of  Beethoven  emancipated  from  the. 
bondage  to  Mozart  and  Haydn.  On  the  contrary,  I  call 
the  Heroic  the  most  representative  of  his  compositions 
because  it  contains  so  much  of  the  early  as  well  as  of 
the  later  Beethoven.  He  is  free  indeed  of  his  long  appren¬ 
ticeship  to  Hadyn  and  Mozart,  and  at  times  he  shows 
himself  the  master-musician  with  a  style  and  a  manner 
entirely  his  own.  Yet,  for  bar  on  bar,  page  on  page,  he  is 
simply  the  journeyman  trying  to  find  himself  ;  and  there 
are  many  bars  and  many  pages  full  of  the  oddest  ming- 
lings  of  styles,  of  the  old  style,  the  newer  style,  and  vague 
attempts,  gropings,  after  the  style  that  was  finally  to  be. 
From  this  score  alone  one  might  guess  the  manner  of  man 
its  composer  was,  his  dominant  feeling,  thehabitual  colour 
of  his  thought ;  from  this  score  and  the  score  of  the  Second 
symphony  one  might  prognosticate  not  indeed  the  Ninth, 
but  at  least  the  Seventh  symphony.  Not  that  there  is 
any  uncertainty  in  the  handling,  any  perceptible  incon¬ 
gruity  in  the  styles.  If  there  was  only  one  symphony 
in  the  world,  and  that  one  the  Heroic,  it  would  stand  as 
a  masterwork.and  asamasterwork  it  stands,  even  though 
in  the  light  of  our  knowledge  of  what  Mozart  and  Haydn 
had  been,  and  of  what  Beethoven  himself  was  to  become, 
we  can  detect  in  it  elements  that  came  from  Haydn  and 
Mozart,  and  elements  that  were  modified  and  elaborated 
until  they  appeared  as  salient  features  of  the  late  Beet¬ 
hoven.  He  passed  from  what  he  was  in  the  beginning 
to  what  he  became  in  the  end,  not  by  experimenting 
with  this  and  that,  but  by  absorbing  and  completely 
assimilating  everything  which  he  instinctively  felt  would 
be  useful  ;  and  at  no  moment  of  his  life  did  he  use  a 
method,  nor  even  a  phrase,  which  he  had  not  made 
entirely  his  own.  Notwithstanding  the  unity,  the  essen¬ 
tial  congruity,  of  the  Heroic  symphony,  its  composite 
character,  or  at  any  rate  its  manysidedness,  has  a 
most  curious  illustration.  Richter  plays  it  with  immense 
breadth,  Manns  with  point  and  energy,  Mottl  brilliantly, 
sensationally,  Henschel  tamely  and  with  bungling;  and 
while  even  Henschel  cannot  spoil  all  of  it,  Mottl  and 
Manns  and  Richter  alike  bring  out  of  it  something  fine 
and  noble,  and  one  scarcely  ventures  to  say  that  this 
rendering  or  that  is  better  than  the  rest. 

A  work  of  art  requires  no  explanation.  But  the  very 
title  Beethoven  gave  the  Heroic  symphony  provokes  ques¬ 
tion,  and  there  have  been  many  endeavours  to  explain 
it.  Wagner  tried  less  to  explain  its  meaning  than  to 
explain  it  away.  Chained  to  his  one  idea,  he  asserted 
that  Beethoven’s  hero  was  not  a  military  hero,  but 
a  young  man  of  complete  spiritual  and  physical  endow¬ 
ment,  who  passed  from  mere  brute  delight  in  life  and 
his  strength  through  tragic  suffering  to  a  high  spiritual 
satisfaction  in  love  :  that  is  to  say,  he  asserted  that 
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Beethoven’s  hero  was  Parsifal  or  Siegfried.  Now  this 
much  of  Wagner’s  theory  is  true,  that  Beethoven  would 
not  worship  a  mere  human-butcher  any  more  than  he 
would  worship  a  pork-butcher  as  a  hero.  On  the 
other  hand,  Beethoven’s  hero  was  undoubtedly  a  mili¬ 
tary  hero,  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  We  know  that  the 
symphony  was  originally  dedicated  to  Napoleon,  that 
the  dedication  was  altered  when  Napoleon  (as  Beethoven 
thought)  turned  traitor  and  became  Emperor  ;  we  know 
that  when  the  news  of  his  death  came  Beethoven  casu¬ 
ally  remarked  that  he  had  already  composed  the  music  tor 
that  event.  Of  what  parts,  then,  of  Napoleon  s  career 
do  the  first  and  last  two  movements  tell?  These  are  ques¬ 
tions  which  can  never  be  answered;  and,  mere  curiosity 
apart,  it  so  happens  that  it  matters  little  whether  they 
are  answered  or  not  answered,  so  long  as  they  are  not 
answered  altogether  wrongly.  For  whatever  events 
Beethoven  might  at  any  moment  have  in  his  mind.,  he 
never  tried  to  depict  them,  but  only  to  communicate  the 
emotion  they  aroused.  He  himself  said  as  much.  It  is  in 
the  expression  of  human  emotion  he  is  supreme,  and  to 
feel  aright  the  emotions  of  the  Heroic  symphony  we  need 
■only  have  our  minds  clear  of  a  story  which  Beethoven 
did  not  and  could  not  have  had  in  his  mind. 

Wagner  forgot  that  Beethoven  was  above  all  things 
a  decorative  artist — or,  if  you  like,  an  architect,  a  builder 
—that  his  mind  was  essentially  undramatic  in  its  work¬ 
ings.  He  had  difficulty  in  expressing  himself,  not,  as 
Wagner  supposed,  because  he  lacked  a  suitable  medium 
ii.e.  the  music-drama,  which  he  could  have  used),  but 
because  he  was  utterly  wanting  in  all  power  of  literary- 
arrangement,  using  the  phrase  in  the  widest  sense  - 
because,  in  short,  along  with  stupendous  emotional 
power  he  had  the  intellect  of  a  peasant.  Emerson  said 
of  Carlyle  that  there  was  less  intellect  than  character  in 
every  sentence  he  wrote.  With  far  greater  truth  the 
same  might  be  said  of  Beethoven.  Had  his  intellect 
been  as  keen  and  swift  as  his  emotions  were  noble  and 
strong,  he  would  be  worshipped  to-day  as  the  greatest 
man  the  earth  has  produced.  But  Nature  takes  kindly 
care  that  the  tallest  of  the  earth-born,  shall  not  crack 
his  skull  against  the  stars.  She  put  blinkers  on  Beet¬ 
hoven  that  he  might  not  without  infinite  trouble  find 
the  path  leading  to  the  highest  places,  and  when  he 
found  it  he  also  found  himself  plagued  within  and  with¬ 
out  by  numberless  obstacles  to  hinder  his  ascent.  He 
spent  weeks  in  seeking  a  phrase  which  Mozart  would 
have  found  with  scarce  a  moment’s  thought.  The  words 
of  the  bit  of  recitative  in  the  Choral  symphony  cost  him 
endless  trouble.  He  was  worried  by  his  deafness,  his 
unaccountable  quarrels  with  his  friends,  his  struggles  to 
save  from  perdition  a  worthless  nephew  who  was  bent 
on  going  there.  But  chiefly  his  lack  of  power  of  literary 
arrangement  was  his  difficulty.  When  he  reached  the 
Choral  symphony  he  had  at  least  learnt  that  the  end  of  .his 
story  must  come  last  and  not  in  the  middle,  and  in  passing 
•various  of  the  human  passions  in  review ,  so  to  speak,  and 
dismissing  them  all  in  favour  of  joy,  and  then  singing  the 
praise  of  joy,  he  hit  upon  a  happy  literary  scheme. 
He  had  not  reached  this  point  wrhen  he  wrote  the  Heroic. 
If  ever  he  thought  of  literary  arrangement  at  all,  which 
I  doubt,  he  had  evidently  given  it  up  in  despair.  None 
is  attempted.  There  is  no  continuous  development  from 
movement  to  movement,  and  the  Funeral  March  occurs 
before  the  hero’s  death,  not  because  it  represents  a 
tragedy  in  his  life,  as  Wagner  suggested  (for  “  internal 
-evidence  ”  and  Beethoven’s  words  both  show  that  it  was 
literally  the  march  for  the  hero’s  funeral),  but  because 
Beethoven  did  not  see,  perhaps  had  not  tried  to  see, 
where  else  he  could  place  it.  On  the  concert  platform 
decorative,  not  literary,  arrangement  must  always  be 
"the  first  consideration,  and  if  we  have  the  latter  the 
former  must  be  combined  with  it,  as  in  the  Choral 
symphony,  or  the  excerpts  from  Wagner  which  are 
tolerable  away  from  the  stage.  Nearly  every  sym¬ 
phony  written  nowadays  is  ineffective  because  modern 
composers  think  too  much  about  dramatic  sequence 
to  remember  decorative  arrangement.  Beethoven  never 
forgot  it.  In  the  Heroic  symphony  every  movement  is 
perfectly  in  its  place  and  in  its  place  nearly  perfect  ; 
and  having  said  this,  one  has  said  nearly  all  that  can 
be  said  of  the  structure  of  a  work  of  art. 

There  is  with  Beethoven  a  peculiarly  intimate  connec¬ 
tion  between  manner  and  matter  :  he  developed  a  new 


manner  only  when  he  had  a  new  matter  to  utter  ;  and 
when  in  his  later  years  he  wished  to  express  emotions 
akin  to  the  emotions  of  his  early  days  he  went  back 
without  hesitation,  perhaps  quite  unconsciously,  to  his 
early  manner.  His  spiritual  development  was  wonder¬ 
fully  clear  and  can  easily  be  traced.  Here  you  have  a 
man  partly  of  Dutch  blood,  partly  of  German  peasant 
blood  :  brusque,  unadaptable,  immensely  sincere,  of  deep 
feeling,  and  full  of  revolutionary  ideas  about  the  equality 
of  men.  He  was  brought  up  in  a  pig-tail  German  court, 
polite  in  its  little  fashion,  insincere,  incapable  of  sincerity, 
incapable  of  genuine  feeling,  and  bound  hand  and  foot  in 
conventions.  There  was  no  natural  outlet  for.  his  spiritual 
energy,  and  inevitably,  like  Bach,  he  lived  within  himself 
and  all  his  energy  turned  to  bitter  yearning.  Bach  con¬ 
quered  his  longings,  or  directed  them  into  a  religious 
channel ;  but  he  lived  a  life  that  had  no  connection  with 
real  life,  a  life  compassed  round  with  illusions,  illusions 
that  would  have  been  instantly  dispelled  had  a  single 
ray  of  sunlight  penetrated  his  cloister  gloom.  But  no 
friendly  ray  came  his  way,  and  his  music  tells  of  mysteri¬ 
ous  spiritual  combats,  of  endless  religious  longing  which 
at  times  becomes  erotic,  of  complexities  of  intellectual 
passion  which  we  know  not  at  this  day.  Beethoven, 
on  the  contrary,  went  out  into  the  world,  found  sun¬ 
light,  and  with  sunlight  freedom  from  self-torture  and 
theological  bogies.  Then  his  deafness  brought  the 
despair  which  found  a  voice  in  the  music  of  the  second 
period,  and  drove  him  within  himself  once  again..  In 
time  he  found  peace  and  subdued  happiness  in  resigna¬ 
tion  and  in  a  mystical  theology  of  his  own,  and  then 
he  created  the  peculiar  style  of  the  last  period.  In  the 
Heroic,  then,  we  find  many  types  of  emotion  as  well  as 
many  manners  :  the  aching  yearning  and  later  deep^con- 
tent  of  the  first  period,  the  passionate  despair  of  the 
second,  and  hints  of  the  mystic  consolation  which  he 
found  in  the  third.  There  is  a  joy  “  too  deep  for  tears 
in  the  opening  of  the  first  movement  (see  bars  9-14). 
and  in  the  (properly  speaking)  third  subject.  In  the 
second  theme  we  get  traces  of  the  early,  striving  after 
happiness,  and  in  the  working-out  section  these  are 
developed  into  a  colossal  expression  of  the  morbid 
intensity  of  defeated  longing  so  characteristic  of  the 
middle  period.  For  though  Beethoven  won  freedom  he 
always  carried  the  marks  of  his  fetters.  Late  in  life  he 
quoted  (with  evident  approval)  Kant’s  “The  starry 
heavens  above  us  :  the  moral  law  within  us.”  We,  to¬ 
day,  can  reach  out  our  hands  and  take  the  fruit, 
forbidden  or  other  ;  but  with  Beethoven  the  old  habit 
prevailed,  and  he  could  not  see  that  Kant  s  “  moral  law 
within  us  ”  was  only  a  fine  name  for  the.  old  German 
pigtail  etiquette  which  forbade  a  man  to  live  a  healthy 
life.  Nevertheless,  he  appealed  to  permanent  elements 
in  human  nature,  for  so  long  as  the  human  spirit  grows 
it  will  have  its  growing-pains,  and  respond,  sympa¬ 
thetically  to  the  cries  of  the  human  spirit  struggling  to  be 
free.  The  grandest  movement  in  the  symphony  is  the 
Funeral  March,  for  even  the  conventional  section  in  the 
major  key  is  touching  in  its  simplicity,  and  Beethoven 
wrote  nothing  more  splendid  (in  the  Beethoven  way) 
than  the  fugal  episode  with  its  tragic  change  from  solemn 
assurance  to  a  stupendous  wailing  grief,  as  though  all 
the  gods  were  wringing  their  hands  ;  and  the  abrupt 
organ  cadence  bringing  back  the  blank  sorrow  of  the 
opening  theme  is  one  of  the  few  passages  in  Beethoven 
that  may  be  called  sublime.  The  Scherzo  and  the  Finale 
(so  grateful  in  its  indefinite  undulating  outline  after  the 
definite  forms  of  the  three  first  movements)  are  full  ofgemal 
melody.  But,  indeed,  there  are  scores  of  sweet  tunes 
scattered  through  the  work,  tunes  nearly  as  perfect  as 
Mozart’s  when  Mozart  is  at  his  best  ;  and  scores  of  har¬ 
monic  and  instrumental  effects  which  are  entirely  Beeth¬ 
oven’s  own,  effects  which  justify  us  in  placing  him  amongst 
the  great  masters  of  absolute  music.  A  characteristic  one 
both  of  harmony  and  orchestral  colour  is  thatwhich  occurs 
at  the  end  of  the  working  out  of  the  first  movement,  where 
the  violins  make  a  shimmering  haze  of  sound  and  the 
horn  calls  distantly  underneath  it.  The  harmony  has 
puzzled  pedants  a  good  deal,  though  it  is  simply  an 
unusual  arrangement  of  the  chord  of  the  major  thir- 
teenth,  some  of  the  notes  (the  eleventh  and.  thirteenth, 
to  wit,  and  the  inverted  bass)  being  taken  in  arpeggio 
by  the  horn,  while  the  violins  have  the  inverted  bass  two 
octaves  above  and  the  seventh. 
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But  the  Heroic  symphony  cannot  be  summed  up  by 
pointing  to  its  beauties,  for  when  all  are  taken  into 
account  it  must  be  reckoned  amongst  the  masterworks 
not  because  of  them  only,  but  also  because  of  its  magni¬ 
ficent  structural  coherence,  because  it  is  an  imposing 
piece  of  architecture,  and  because  in  it  many  of  the 
deepest  human  feelings  find  poignant  utterance. 

J.  F.  R. 

THE  OLD  ACTING  AND  THE  NEW. 

“The  Comedy  of  Errors.”  Performance  by  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Stage  Society  in  Gray’s  Inn  Hall,  7 
December,  1895. 

OR  a  delightful,  as  distinguished  from  a  com¬ 
mercially  promising  first  night,  the  palm  must  be 
given  this  season  to  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society  s 
performance  of  “  The  Comedy  of  Errors  ”  in  Gray’s  Inn 
Hall  this  day  week.  Usually  I  enjoy  a  first  night  as  a 
surgeon  enjoys  an  operation  :  this  time  I  enjoyed  it  as  a 
playgoer  enjoys  a  pleasant  performance.  I  have  never, 
I  hope,  underrated  the  importance  of  the  amateur  ;  but 
I  am  now  beginning  to  cling  to  him  as  the  saviour  of 
theatrical  art.  He  alone  among  the  younger  generation 
seems  to  have  any  experience  of  acting.  Nothing  is 
more  appalling  to  the  dramatic  author  than  the  discovery 
that  professional  actors  of  ten  years  standing  have 
acquired  nothing  but  a  habit  of  brazening  out  their  own 
incompetence.  What  is  an  actor  nowadays,  or  an 
actress?  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  simply  a  person  who 
has  been  “on  tour”  with  half-a-dozen  “London 
successes,”  playing  parts  that  involve  nothing  but  a 
little  business  thoughtlessly  copied  from  the  performances 
of  their  London  “creators,”  with  long  intervals  spent 
between  each  tour  in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  At 
the  end  of  a  lifetime  so  spent,  the  “actor”  will  no 
doubt  be  a  genuine  expert  at  railway  travelling,  at  taking 
lodgings,  and  at  cajoling  and  bullying  landladies  ;  but 
a  decent  amateur  of  two  years  standing,  and  of  the  true 
irrepressible  sort,  will  beat  him  hopelessly  at  his  art. 
What  a  fate  is  that  of  these  unhappyyoung  professionals, 
sick  to  desperation  of  a  provincial  routine  compared  to 
which  that  of  a  commercial  traveller  is  a  dream  of 
romance,  longing  for  a  chance  which  they  have  not  skill 
enough  to  turn  to  account  even  if  some  accident  thrust 
it  upon  them,  and  becoming  less  interesting  and  attrac¬ 
tive  year  by  year  at  a  profession  in  which  the  steady 
increase  of  personal  fascination  should  have  no  limit 
but  positive  senility  and  decrepitude  !  I  remember, 
years  ago,  when  the  Playgoers’  Club  was  in  its  infancy, 
hearing  Mr.  Pinero,  in  the  course  of  an  address 
to  that  body,  break  into  an  enthusiastic  eulogium 
on  the  actor  of  the  past,  produced  by  the  old  stock- 
company  system,  versatile,  a  singer,  a  dancer,  a  fencer, 
an  elocutionist,  ready  to  play  any  part  at  a  day’s  notice, 
and  equally  expert  in  comedy,  drama,  melodrama, 
Christmas  pantomime,  and  “the  legitimate.”  There  is 
some  German  novel  in  which  a  crowd  of  medieval  warriors, 
fired  by  the  eloquence  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  burns  with  a 
Christian  longing  to  rush  to  the  Holy  Land  and  charge 
in  serried  ranks  on  the  Paynim  hosts — all  except 
one  man,  who  is  obviously  not  impressed.  Indignant 
at  his  coldness,  they  demand  what  he  means  by  it. 
“  I’ve  been  there,”  is  his  sufficient  explanation.  That  is 
how  I  felt  when  I  was  listening  to  Mr.  Pinero.  Having 
been  brought  up  on  the  old  stock-company  actor,  I 
knew  that  he  was  the  least  versatile  of  beings — that  he 
was  nailed  helplessly  to  his  own  line  of  heavy  or  light, 
young  or  old,  and  played  all  the  parts  that  fell  to  him 
as  the  representative  of  that  line  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  I  knew  that  his  power  of  hastily  “swallowing” 
the  words  of  a  part  and  disgorging  them  at  short  notice 
more  or  less  inaccurately  and  quite  unimprovably  (three 
months  rehearsal  would  have  left  him  more  at  sea  than 
three  hours)  was  incompatible  with  his  ever  knowing 
his  part  in  any  serious  sense  at  all.  I  remembered  his  one 
absurd  “combat”  that  passed  for  fencing,  the  paltry 
stepdance  between  the  verses  of  his  song  in  the  panto¬ 
mime  that  constituted  him  a  dancer,  the  obnoxiousness 
of  utterance  which  he  called  elocution  and  would  impart 
to  pupils  for  a  consideration,  the  universal  readiness 
which  only  meant  that  in  his  incorrigible  remoteness 
from  nature  and  art  it  mattered  nothing  what  he  did. 
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Mr.  Pinero  madly  cited  Sir  Henry  Irving  as  an  example 
of  the  product  of  the  stock-company  training  ;  but  the 
fact  is,  when  Sir  Henry  first  attempted  classical 
acting  at  the  Lyceum,  he  did  not  know  the  ABC 
of  it,  and  only  succeeded  by  his  orginal  and 
sympathetic  notions  of  the  X  Y  Z.  Nobody  whe- 
is  familiar  with  the  best  technical  work  of  the  Irving 
of  to-day,  its  finish,  dignity,  and  grace,  and  the 
exactitude  of  its  expression  of  his  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing,  can  (unless  he  remembers)  form  any  idea  of  what 
our  chief  actor  had  to  teach  himself  before  he  could 
carry  veteran  playgoers  with  him  in  his  breach  with  the 
tradition  of  superhuman  acting  of  which  Barry  Sullivan 
was,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  last  English  exponent  (need 
I  say  that  the  great  Irish  actor  was  born  in  Birmingham?). 
Barry  Sullivan  was  a  splendidly  monstrous  performer  in 
his  prime  :  there  was  hardly  any  part  sufficiently  heroic 
for  him  to  be  natural  in  it.  He  had  deficiencies  in  his 
nature,  or  rather  blanks,  but  no  weaknesses,  because  he 
had  what  people  call  no  heart.  Being  a  fine  man,  as 
proud  as  Lucifer,  and  gifted  with  an  intense  energy 
which  had  enabled  him  to  cultivate  himself  physically  to 
a  superb  degree,  he  was  the  very  incarnation  of  the  old. 
individualistic,  tyrannical  conception  of  a  great  actor. 
By  magnifying  that  conception  to  sublimity,  he  reduced 
it  to  absurdity.  There  were  just  two  serious  parts 
which  he  could  play — Hamlet  and  Richelieu — the  two 
loveless  parts  in  the  grand  repertory.  I  know  that, 
some  people  do  not  like  to  think  of  Hamlet  as  loveless, 
and  that  the  Irving  Hamlet  has  his  heart  in  the  right 
place,  and  almost  breaks  it  in  the  scene  with  Ophelia  : 
but  this  I  take  to  be  the  actor’s  rebuke  to  Shakespeare 
rather  than  an  attempt  to  fulfil  his  intentions.  Sir 
Henry  Irving  has  never  thought  much  of  the  immoitai 
William,  and  has  given  him  more  than  one  notable 
lesson — for  instance,  in  “The  Merchant  of  Venice,” 
where  he  gave  us,  not  “the  Jew  that  Shakespeare 
drew,”  but  the  one  he  ought  to  have  drawn  if  he 
had  been  up  to  the  Lyceum-mark.  Barry  Sullivan,, 
with  his  gift  of  lovelessness,  was  Hamlet,  and  conse¬ 
quently  used  to  put  his  Ophelias  out  of  countenance 
more  than  it  is  easy  to  describe.  In  Hamlet,  as  in 
Richelieu,  it  was  right  to  create  a  figure  whose  utteraloof- 
nessfrom  his  fellows  gave  him  an  almost  supernatural 
distinction,  and  cut  him  off  from  all  such  trifling 
intimacy  with  them  as  love  implies.  And  it  was  his 
success  in  producing  this  very  curious  and  very  impos¬ 
ing  effect  that  made  for  Barry  Sullivan,  in  his  best  days 
(I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  period  after  1870  or 
thereabout),  a  unique  provincial  and  Australian  reputa¬ 
tion  which  carried  him  over  parts  he  could  not  play  at 
all,  such  as  Othello,  through  which  he  walked  as  if  the 
only  line  in  the  play  that  conveyed  any  idea  to  him  was 
the  description  of  Othello  as  “  perplexed  in  the  extreme,” 
or  Macbeth,  who  was  simply  Cibber’s  Richard  (a 
favourite  part  of  his)  in  mutton-chop  whiskers.  Nc 
doubt  his  temperament,  with  its  exceptional  combina¬ 
tion  of  imaginative  energy  with  coldness  and  proud 
timidity  of  the  sympathetic  passions,  accentuated  the 
superhuman  pretension  in  the  style  of  acting  which  he 
practised  ;  but  his  predecessor,  Macready  (if  I  may* 
judge  from  that  extremely  depressing  document,  his 
diary)  must  have  been  much  more  like  him  than  like  Sir 
Henry  Irving.  At  all  events,  both  Macready  and 
Sullivan  had  abominable  tempers,  and  relied  for  their 
stage  climaxes  on  effects  of  violence  and  impetuosity, 
and  for  their  ordinary  impressiveness  on  grandiose 
assumption  of  style.  Once,  when  my  father  mentioned  to 
me  that  he  had  seen  Macready  play  Coriolanus,  and  I 
asked  him  what  it  was  like,  he  replied  that  it  was  like 
a  mad  bull.  I  do  not  offer  this  as  evidence  that  my 
critical  faculty  is  an  inherited  one — clearly  there  must 
have  been  some  artistic  method  in  the  bull’s  madness  lo 
have  gained  such  a  reputation — but  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  when  Sir  Henry  Irving  fulfils  his  promise  to  appear 
as  Coriolanus,  no  father  will  describe  him  to  his  son  as. 
my  father  described  Macready  to  me.  Barry  Sullivan, 
then,  represented  the  grandiose  and  the  violent  on  its 
last  legs,  and  could  do  nothing  for  the  young  Irving 
but  mislead  him.  Irving’s  mission  was  to  re-establish 
on  the  stage  the  touching,  appealing  nobility  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  affection — the  dignity  which  only  asserts 
itself  when  it  is  wounded  ;  and  his  early  attempts  to 
express  these  by  the  traditional  methods  of  the  old 
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domineering-,  self-assertive,  ambitious,  thundering", 
superb  school  led  him  for  a  time  into  a  grotesque  con¬ 
fusion  of  style.  In  playing  villains,  too,  his  vein  of 
callous,  humorous  impishness,  with  its  occasional 
glimpses  of  a  latent  bestial  dangerousness,  utterly 
defied  the  methods  of  expression  proper  to  the  heaven- 
defying,  man-quelling  tyrant,  usurper,  and  murderer, 
who  was  the  typical  villain  of  the  old  school,  and  whose 
flavourless  quintessence  will  be  found  by  the  curious 
distilled  into  that  instructive  Shakespearean  forgery, 
Ireland’s  “Vortigern.”  In  short,  Irving  had  to  find 
the  right  expression  for  a  perfectly  new  dignity  and  a 
perfectly  new  indignity  ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
done  this  that  he  really  accomplished  his  destiny,  broke 
the  old  tradition,  and  left  Barry  Sullivan  and  Macready 
half-a-century  behind.  I  will  not  say  that  he  also  left 
Shakespeare  behind  :  there  is  too  much  of  the  “not  for 
an  age  but  for  all  time  ”  about  our  bard  for  that  ;  but 
it  is  a  pity  that  the  new  acting  was  not  applied  to  a  new 
author.  '  For  though  Sir  Henry’s  Irving’s  acting  is  no 
longer  a  falsification  of  the  old  style,  his  acting  versions 
are  falsifications  of  the  old  plays.  His  Hamlet,  his 
Shylock,  his  Lear,  though  interesting  in  their  own  way, 
are  spurious  as  representations  of  Shakespeare.  His 
Othello  I  have  never  seen  :  his  Macbeth  I  thought  fine 
and  genuine,  indicating  that  his  business  is  with  Shake¬ 
speare’s  later  plays  and  not  with  his  earlier  ones.  But 
he  owes  it  to  literature  to  connect  his  name  with  some 
greater  modern  dramatist  than  the  late  Wills,  or  Tenny¬ 
son,  who  was  not  really  a  dramatist  at  all.  There  is  a 

nice  bishop’s  part  in  Ibsen’s - but  I  digress. 

My  point  is  that  Sir  Henry  Irving’s  so-called  training 
under  the  old  stock- company  system  not  only  did  not 
give  him  the  individuality  of  his  style — for  to  that  it  did 
not  pretend — but  that  it  failed  to  give  him  even  those 
generalities  of  stage  deportment  which  are  common  to 
all  styles.  The  stock  actor,  when  the  first  travelling 
companies  came  along,  vanished  before  them,  unwept, 
unhonoured,  and  unsung,  because  the  only  sentiment 
he  had  inspired  in  the  public  was  an  intense  desire  for 
some  means  of  doing  without  him.  He  was  such  an 
unpresentable  impostor  that  the  smart  London  person, 
well  dressed  and  well  spoken,  figuring  in  plays  inge¬ 
niously  contrived  so  as  to  dispense  with  any  greater 
powers  of  acting  than  every  adroit  man  of  the  world 
picks  up,  came  as  an  inexpressible  relief.  Dare  I  now 
confess  that  I  am  beginning  to  have  moments  of  regret 
for  him.  The  smart  nullity  of  the  London  person  is 
becoming  intolerably  tedious  ;  and  the  exhaustion  of 
the  novelty  of  the  plays  constructed  for  him  has  stripped 
them  of  their  illusion  and  left  their  jingling,  rickety 
mechanism  patent  to  a  disgusted  public.  The  latest 
-generation  of  “  leading  ladies  ”  and  their  heroes  simply 
terrify  me  :  Mr.  Bourchier,  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  learn  his  business  as  an  amateur,  towers  above  them 
as  an  actor.  And  the  latest  crop  of  plays  has  been  for 
the  most  part  deliberately  selected  for  production 
because  of  the  very  abjectness  and  venality  which 
withered  them,  harvestless,  almost  as  soon  as  they  were 
above  ground. 

And  yet  there  is  more  talent  now  than  ever — more 
skill  now  than  ever — more  artistic  culture — better  taste, 
better  acting,  better  theatres,  better  dramatic  literature. 
Mr.  Tree,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Hare,  have  made  honour¬ 
able  experiments  ;  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  s  enterprise 
at  the  Lyceum  is  not  a  sordid  one  ;  Mr.  Henry  Arthur 
Jones  and  Mr.  Pinero  are  doing  better  work  than  ever 
before,  and  doing  it  without  any  craven  concession  to 
the  follies  of  “the  British  public.”  But  it  is  still 
necessary,  if  you  want  to  feel  quite  reassured,  to  turn 
your  back  on  the  ordinary  commercial  West  End  theatre, 
with  its  ignoble  gambling  for  “a  catch-on,’  and  its 
eagerly  envious  whisperings  of  how  much  Mr.  Penley  has 
made  by  “Charlie’s  Aunt,”  to  watch  the  forlorn  hopes 
that  are  led  from  time  to  time  by  artists  and  amateurs 
driven  into  action  by  the  starvation  of  their  artistic 
instincts.  The  latest  of  these  is  the  Elizabethan  Stage 
Society  ;  and  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  taunt  those 
who  missed  the  performance  in  Gray’s  Inn  Hall  with 
being  most  pitiably  out  of  the  movement.  The  Lyceum 
itself  could  not  have  drawn  a  more  distinguished 
audience  ;  and  the  pleasant  effect  of  the  play,  as  per¬ 
formed  on  the  floor  of  the  hall  without  proscenium  or 
fittings  of  any  kind,  and  played  straight  through  in  less 


than  an  hour  and  a  half  without  any  division  into  acts, 
cannot  be  as  much  as  imagined  by  any  frequenter  of  our 
ordinary  theatres.  The  illusion,  which  generally  lapses 
during  performances  in  our  style  whenever  the  principal 
performers  are  off  the  stage,  was  maintained  through¬ 
out  :  neither  the  torchbearers  on  the  stage  nor  the  very 
effective  oddity  of  the  Dromio  costumes  interfering  with 
it  in  the  least.  Only,  the  modern  dresses  of  the  audience, 
the  gasaliers,  and  the  portrait  of  Manisty  next  that  of 
Bacon,  were  anachronisms  which  one  had  to  ignore.  The 
stage  management  was  good  as  regards  the  exits, 
entrances,  and  groupings — not  so  good  in  the  business 
of  the  speeches,  which  might  have  been  made  more 
helpful  to  the  actors,  especially  to  Adriana,  whose  best 
speeches  were  underdone.  On  the  whole  the  acting 
was  fair— much  better  than  it  would  have  been  at  an 
average  professional  performance.  Egeon,  one  of  the 
Dromios,  and  the  courtezan  distinguished  themselves 
most.  The  evening  wound  up  with  a  Dolmetsch  concert 
of  lute  and  viol,  virginal  and  voice,  a  delectable  enter¬ 
tainment  which  defies  all  description  by  the  pen. 

G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

MONEY  was  very  plentiful  and  cheap  throughout 
the  past  week.  Day-to-day  loans  were  easily 
procurable  at  per  cent,  and  1-  per  cent  was  asked  for 
short  periods.  The  discount  market  was  steady. 
The  long-expected  Irad4  of  the  Sultan  regarding  the 
additional  guardships  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  markets.  The  only  stock  that  improved  in 
consequence  was  Consols,  which  on  Thursday  again 
touched  107.  Otherwise  stagnation  reigned  supreme 
both  here  and  abroad  ;  indeed,  the  total  absence  of 
business  seemed  quite  to  demoralize  the  Paris  Bourse. 
There  is  probably  in  every  country  a  great  deal  of  money 
“locked  up”  in  mining  ventures,  and  that  partly 
accounts  for  the  want  of  elasticity  in  the  markets.  It 
is  most  fortunate  that  our  banks  put  a  stop  to  the  French 
accommodation  bills  about  three  months  ago,  for  this 
brought  speculators  to  their  senses  ;  the  mischief  done 
would  otherwise  have  been  much  more  serious.  The 
Contango  rates  were  moderate  for  mining  shares  at 
from  5  to  10  per  cent,  and  the  amount  of  shares  ‘  ‘  carried 
over”  was  not  large.  On  some  mining  specialities  the 
rate  was  from  2  to  3  Per  cent  only,  but  their  implied 
scarcity  was  not  considered  genuine.  On  Thursday 
afternoon  the  Mining  market  became  very  flat,  owing 
to  numerous  liquidations,  and  there  was  a  general 
decline  in  prices. 

The  expectation  that  the  shipbuilding  dispute  will  be 
settled  soon  and  the  more  favourable  political  news  from 
the  East  lent  steadiness  to  Home  Railways  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  week,  in  spite  of  some  disappointing  traffic 
returns  and  the  depressing  influence  of  the  weakness  in 
other  markets.  American  Railways  were  dull  and 
unsettled,  owing  chiefly  to  the  selling  of  smaller-priced 
shares,  which  had  been,  or  were  about  to  be,  assessed. 
The  approaching  retirement  of  the  president  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  caused  a  fall  in 
Canadian  Pacific  shares,  and  Grand  Trunk  stocks  were 
adverseiy  affected  by  unfavourable  traffic  returns. 
South  American  Railways  were  generally  firm. 

International  stocks  were  greatly  depressed  on  Thurs" 
day  by  Continental  selling  and  the  liquidation  of  “  bull 
accounts,  and  prices  fell  all  round,  with  the  exception  of 
“  Egyptians.”  Ottoman  securities  and  “  Italians 
suffered  most.  The  latter  declined  to  85T  as  against 
87!-  a  few  days  previously,  on  account  of  the  reverse  in 
Abyssinia. 

A  person  signing  himself  “An Investor”  recently  wrote 
to  the  editor  of  the  “Pall  Mall  Gazette,”  complaining  that 
in  September  he  “  bought  some  shares  in  the  New  African 
Company  at  10,  being  informed  by  a  gentleman  in  close 
touch  with  the  directors  that  they  were  to  declare  at 
once  a  dividend  of  100  per  cent.  The  shares  are  now 
4§,  and  no  dividend  has  been  declared.  I  wrote  to  the 
secretary,  but  he  has  not  answered  my  letter,  so  my 
only  refuge  is  to  appeal  to  the  (  Pall  Mall  if  it  wi 
insert  this  letter.”  “  But  wherein  can  we  be  of  service 
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in  the  matter?”  says  the  “  Pall  Mall.”  Wherein  indeed, 
we  echo,  as  we  read  on  :  “If  people  will  accept  tips  and 
buy  shares  of  companies  of  which  they  know  nothing, 
expecting  to  reap  an  immediate  dividend  of  100  per 
cent  because  somebody  or  other  says  so,  then  they  will 
assuredly  suffer  loss.”  Really  !  “  The  publication  of  the 

letter  as  desired  by  the  writer  serves  little  purpose 
except  to  warn  others  to  go  and  avoid  do  ing\sic\  likewise.” 
Indeed  !  “  He  should  write  again  to  the  secretary,  who 

we  trust  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  him  with  any  reason¬ 
able  information.  But  he  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  pay 
that  100  per  cent  dividend.”  Is  the  “  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ” 
so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
directors  of  the  New  African  Company,  which  was  held 
in  Paris  three  weeks  ago,  it  was  resolved  that  a  dividend 
•of  100  per  cent  should  be  paid,  and  that  although  this 
dividend  has  not  yet  been  officially  declared,  it  is  well 
known  that  it  will  be  paid — probably  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

The  Gilpin  Gold,  Limited,  the  prospectus  of  which 
was  issued  last  week,  is  a  fresh  promotion  of  the 
Mozambique  Reefs  gang,  and  invitations  to  purchase 
any  of  its  ten-shilling  shares  should  be  firmly  declined. 
We  observe  on  this  prospectus  the  names  of  Mr.  T.  H. 
North  (director  of  the  Federated  Mines  Prospecting  and 
Finance  Company),  Mr.  J.  M.  Parsonson  (chairman  of 
the  Premier  Concessions  of  Mozambique),  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Pattison  (director  of  the  Anglo-French  Investment  Com¬ 
pany).  All  these  companies  are  of  doubtful  origin,  and 
have  received  severe  criticism  in  these  columns  from  time 
to  time.  We  advise  our  readers  to  have  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  any  of  the  persons  connected  with 
them. 

We  have  upon  several  occasions,  and  in  unmistak¬ 
able  language,  expressed  our  dislike  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  Royal  Military  Tournament  funds  have 
hitherto  been  dealt  with.  We  have  also  deplored  the 
absence  of  satisfactory  balance-sheets  in  connection 
with  the  large  sums  annually  received.  We  learn  with 
very  great  satisfaction  that  Lord  Wolseley  has  now 
taken  the  matter  in  hand,  and  that  in  future  there  will 
be  little  cause  to  complain  of  the  proper  distribution  of 
the  funds.  We  trust,  however,  that  while  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  is  executing  these  very  necessary  re¬ 
forms  he  will  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  statement 
that  certain  of  the  responsible  officials  have  at  various 
times  engaged  in  dubious  transactions  with  notorious 
company-promoters. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

The  Apology  of  the  “  Realm.” 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  in  our  last  week’s 
Issue  we  challenged  the  editor  of  the  “  Realm  ”  to  prove 
or  to  withdraw  the  slanderous  statements  about  the 
Saturday  Review  which  appeared  in  his  issue  of 
29  November.  As  our  readers  will  see  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter,  which  has  been  sent  to  us  by  the  editor  of 
the  “  Realm,”  and  which  appeared  in  the  “  Realm  ”  of 
yesterday,  the  13th  inst.,  the  editor  of  the  “  Realm” 
acknowledges  his  mistake  and  withdraws  the  statements 
unreservedly  : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — We  have  inadvertently  done  the  Saturday 
Review  a  great  injustice.  In  our  issue  of  the  29th  ult. 
it  was  stated  that,  after  having  gone  out  of  its  way 
“  three  times  specifically  to  recommend  people  to  invest 
in  shares  of  the  Linotype  Company,”  our  contemporary 
treated  those  shares  “as  the  embodiment  of  corruption.” 
The  article  in  which  that  assertion  was  made  stated  that 
in  the  time  between  commending  the  shares  and  con¬ 
demning  them  the  Saturday  Review  had  invited,  and 
had  been  refused,  certain  advertisements  from  the 
Linotype  Company.  The  implication  was  that  our  con¬ 
temporary’s  condemnation  of  the  shares  was  due  to  the 
Company’s  refusal  of  custom,  and  that  the  Saturday 
Review  was  not  true  to  its  public  duty.  We  withdraw 
the  statement  and  cancel  the  inferential  argument.  It 
has  been  found  on  inquiry  that  the  Saturday  Review 
had  not  commended  the  shares  of  the  Linotype  Company. 


Our  contemporary,  therefore,  was  free  to  judge  them  ; 
and  we  were  not  entitled  to  judge  its  motive,  or  even  to 
suggest  that  it  had  any  motive  other  than  that  which 
springs  from  impartial  consideration. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  courteous  in  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  to  our  mistake.  “  We  are  loth  to  believe,”  it  says, 
“  that  the  editor  of  ‘  The  Realm  ”  states  what  he  knows 
to  be  untrue,  and  uses  these  false  statements  to  vilify  a 
fellow-journalist.”  The  editor  of  “The  Realm”  was 
not  aware  that  any  statements  in  the  article  were  untrue. 
The  article  was  handed  to  him  on  the  morning  of  going 
to  press  ;  and  although  it  was  not  written  by  his  City 
representative,  the  matters  of  which  it  treated  seemed 
to  be  of  so  much  public  importance  that  he  published  it. 
It  does  not  concern  the  public  to  know  how  the  erroneous 
statement  came  to  be  made.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
contributor  has  proved  to  us  that  he  did  not  make  it 
wilfully.  Having  thus  withdrawn  our  assertion  and  the 
charge  which  was  based  upon  it,  we  ask  our  contem¬ 
porary  to  accept  our  sincere  regret  for  the  injustice  which 
we  have  unwittingly  done. 

(Signed)  The  Editor  of  the  “  Realm.” 

But  even  this  letter  did  not  seem  to  us  sufficient.  In 
the  article  in  the  “  Realm  ”  circumstantial  statements 
were  attributed  to  us  which  we  never  made  ;  the  whole 
article  was  a  farrago  of  abuse  spiced  with  falsehoods  ; 
malice  was  apparent  in  every  line  of  it.  Accordingly 
we  insisted  upon  knowing  the  name  of  the  writer,  and 
in  reply  to  our  demand  the  editor  of  the  “  Realm  ”  in¬ 
formed  us  that  a  Mr.  F.  E.  Cornwall  brought  him  the 
article,  and  rather  than  divulge  the  writer’s  name, 
accepted  the  responsibility  for  it.  Now,  this  Mr.  Corn¬ 
wall,  our  readers  will  be  interested  to  learn,  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Economic  Printing  and  Publishing 
Company,  Limited,  which  is  a  mere  branch  or  wing  of 
the  Linotype  Company.  He  is,  besides,  the  factotum 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Lawrence,  who  is  deputy-chairman 
of  the  Linotype  Company  and  a  director  of  the 
Economic  Printing  and  Publishing  Company,  which 
prints  the  “  Realm.”  In  fact,  our  criticism  of  the 
Linotype  Company  was  answered  by  a  writ  for  libel,  and 
by  the  simultaneous  publication  of  an  article  slandering 
us,  which  derived  all  its  point  from  circumstantial 
falsehoods. 

A  paper  called  the  “Journalist,”  that  is  sold  for  two¬ 
pence,  and  is  supposed  to  appear  once  a  fortnight,  has 
dishonoured  its  name  by  reproducing  some  of  the 
mendacious  statements  that  appeared  in  the  “  Realm.” 
We  have  never  before  heard  of  this  paper  :  it  will 
probably  now  follow  the  example  of  the  “  Realm”  and 
withdraw  the  shameless  untruths  to  which  it  gave 
currency. 

African  Millionaires  and  tiieir  Methods. 

THE  ROBINSON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BANKING  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

The  first  general  meeting  ot  this  company  was  held 
on  Monday  last,  and  was  rendered  interesting  by  a  long 
speech  from  the  chairman,  Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson.  Mr. 
Robinson  talked  very  eloquently  about  the  assets  of  the 
bank,  and  naturally  enough  praised  to  the  skies  the 
assets  he  has  handed  over  to  the  company.  The 
balance-sheet  of  the  company,  too,  shows  that  the 
million  sterling  of  “  liquid  assets  ”  which  Mr.  Robinson 
talked  about  in  his  letter  to  the  “Times”  is  really  made 
up  of  cash  and  short  loans  on  approved  securities.  We 
have  little  to  add  to  what  we  said  last  week  about  the 
large  holdings  of  this  financial  company  in  Langlaagte 
and  Randfontein  :  although  shares  in  gold-mining  con¬ 
cerns  are  not  gilt-edged  securities,  still  Langlaagte  and 
Randfontein  must  be  regarded  as  good  speculative 
stocks.  In  fact  we  think  that  the  ^4  shares  in  the 
Robinson  Financial  Company,  as  we  should  prefer  to 
call  it,  arc  probably  worth  ^5  or  £ 6 ,  considering  the  con¬ 
tinuous  development  of  the  Randt and  the  extraordinary 
ability  and  special  knowledge  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson. 
Mr.  Robinson  has  made  for  this  company  in  a  couple  of 
months  of  bad  times  a  profit  of  about  ^225,000,  or 
some  6  per  cent  on  the  capital  ;  and  if  he  has  done 
this  in  bad  times,  it  requires  no  very  fervent  imagina¬ 
tion  to  foresee  what  he  will  be  able  to  do  when  times 
are  better.  But  shareholders  should  not  overlook  the 
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fact  that  they  are  practically  betting-  on  Mr.  Robinson’s 
ability  and  honour.  This  so-called  bank  is  a  “one- 
man  ”  concern,  and  whoever  buys  its  shares  declares  his 
faith  in  Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson.  The  question  is,  Does  Mr. 
Robinson  deserve  such  complete  confidence?  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  the  meeting  go  some  way  to  answer  this 
important  inquiry.  A  Major  Tarry  asked  whether  the 
£60,000  commission  (which  we  mentioned  last  wreek) 
paid  to  Leopold  Hirsch  &  Co.,  the  outside  stockbrokers, 
came  out  of  the  capital  of  the  bank,  or  out  of  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son’s  pocket  ?  He  went  on  to  state  that  “  as  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  shareholders  had  paid  £11  or  £11  10s.  for 
their  shares,”  he  would  like  to  know  “  who  received  the 
enormous  profit  of  £7  or  £7  10s.  per  share — the  Bank 
or  Mr.  Robinson,  or  the  brokers?”  Mr.  Robinson 
passed  over  the  first  question  in  silence,  and  in  reply  to 
the  second  blandly  asserted  that  he  “  could  not  state  who 
had  received  the  profit  of  £7  10s.  a  share  referred  to.” 
We  shall  try  to  be  more  explicit  than  Mr.  Robinson,  or 
at  least  more  ingenuous.  The  ^60,000  commission  may 
have  been  paid  by  Mr.  Robinson  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
or  rather  out  of  the  enormous  profit  he  made  by  selling 
his  £4  shares  at  £1 1  and  £11  10s.  to  the  public.  This 
premium  of  £7  10s.,  or,  let  us  say,  of  £7  per  share  on 
750,000  shares,  amounts  to  considerably  over  five 
million  pounds  sterling  ;  and  in  the  interests  of  honest 
finance  it  behoves  us  to  ask  Mr.  Robinson  where  these 
five  million  pounds  went  to.  Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson  says 
that  he  is  unable  to  tell  us.  We  take  leave  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  One  thing  is  certain  from  the 
balance-sheet  of  the  Company,  that  the  bank  (sic)  did 
not  participate  in  this  premium  profit,  and  yet  the  bank, 
if  honestly  conducted,  should  have  netted  the  whole  of 
it.  The  confidence  of  the  shareholders  in  a  concern 
constitutes  an  integral  part  of  the  assets  of  the  concern. 
The  shareholders  in  this  precious  bank  have  manifestly 
been  cheated  out  of  more  than  half  their  capital. 

As  Mr.  Robinson  cannot  or  rather  will  not  tell  us 
where  the  enormous  premium  profits  went  to,  let  us, 
from  experience  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  and  Mr.  Barnato’s 
methods,  endeavour  to  infer.  Mr.  Robinson  held 
some  240,000  Langlaagte  shares,  which  he  wanted  to 
sell  at  £4.  each,  and  some  591,000  Randfontein  shares, 
which  he  wished  to  dispose  of  at  £1  15s.  each.  The 
idea  came  to  him  of  forming  this  bank  in  order  to  sell 
his  shares  and  give  himself  a  couple  of  millions  in  hard 
cash  to  play  with.  And  no  doubt  he  consulted  with 
brokers  and  financiers  both  in  London  and  in  Paris.  He 
probably  arranged  with  a  group  of  these  gentlemen  to 
take  £4  apiece  for  his  shares  plus  half  the  premium 
profits.  The  company  was  formed,  the  public  rushed 
in  blind  confidence  to  buy,  the  shares  w'ere  sold  at 
various  prices  to  whet  the  public  appetite,  and  the 
bulk  of  them  were  disposed  of  at  between  £9  and 
£11  to  the  public  ;  and  the  group  had  netted  three  or 
four  millions.  In  this  w’ay  Mr.  Robinson  got  his  two 
millions — a  good  price,  we  contend,  for  his  Langlaagte 
and  Randfontein  shares — plus  a  million  or  two,  his  share 
in  the  premium  profits.  Now,  this  premium  profit,  we 
declare,  belonged  not  to  Mr.  Robinson,  but  to  the  bank, 
and  our  confidence  in  Mr.  Robinson  will  be  represented 
by  a  minus  quantity  so  long  as  we  do  not  know  from  his 
own  lips  exactly  where  this  premium  profit  went  to,  and 
so  long  as  we  are  without  some  honest  explanation  of 
the  reason  why  it  did  not  go,  where  it  should  have  gone, 
to  increase  the  profits  of  the  bank. 

And  thus  we  come  to  Major  Tarry’s  third  question  : 
“  Was  the  bank  floated  with  the  object  of  doing  genuine 
banking  business,  or  merely  with  the  object  of  putting 
money  into  Mr.  Robinson’s  pocket  ?  ”  Mr.  Robinson 
said  “  he  considered  this  question  an  insolent  one,  and 
should  treat  it  with  the  contempt  it  deserved.”  We 
would  venture  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Robinson  that  the 
question  was  a  most  natural  and  pertinent  question, 
not  to  be  treated  with  contempt  by  any  one,  least  of  all 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson.  His  personal  honour  is  in 
question,  and  until  he  can  tell  us  who  received  that 
profit  of  £7  10s.  a  share  referred  to  by  ourselves,  and 
by  Major  Tarry,  we  must  inform  him  that  any  pretence 
of  contempt  on  his  part  for  the  inquiry  will  be  met  with 
the  contempt  it  deserves  on  the  part  of  the  saner  public. 
We  therefore  invite  Mr.  Robinson  to  be  more  explicit, 
and  we  can  assure  him  that  his  path  into  society  will  be 
smoother  when  those  millions  of  profit  are  accounted  for. 


Our  readers  may  think  that  we  are  rather  hard  on 
Mr.  Robinson,  the  shares  in  whose  bank  are  probably 
worth  the  price  they  are  now  quoted  at.  In  this  age  of 
busy  hurry  many  will  say  :  “  Let  bygones  be  bygones.” 
But  what  we  have  said  has  been  said  in  the  interests  of 
ordinary  commercial  morality,  which  it  seems  to  us  that 
Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Barnato  have  done  not  a  little  to 
lower.  Mr.  Robinson  dares  to  tell  a  shareholder  who> 
wants  to  know  where  his  money  has  gone  to,  that  his 
question  is  insolent,  and  that  he  will  treat  it  with  the- 
contempt  it  deserves.  But  he  himself  took  a  pleasure 
that  may  well  be  called  “  insolent  ”  in  giving  a  piece  of 
autobiography  to  the  shareholders,  which  we  shall  quote 
from  the  “  Times  ”  report,  because  we  think  it  throws 
a  strong  light  upon  the  man’s  character.  After  telling 
the  shareholders  that  “  the  first  parcel  of  diamonds  ever- 
brought  from  that  country  [South  Africa]  to  England 
was  brought  by  himself,”  he  went  on  :  “  The  Witwaters- 
rand  was  a  marvellous  country,  and  the  gold-mining 
industry  there  was  now  producing  200,000  ounces  a 
month,  with  the  certainty  that  this  output  would  increase. 
It  had  all  been  found,  too,  in  the  most  singular  way. 
He  bought  for  ^jiooo  a  half-share  in  what  was  now 
called  the  great  Robinson  Gold  Mine,  and  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  second  half-share  within  two  months 
for  £1 2,000.  That  property  was  that  day  selling  in 
the  market  at  ^6,000,000.  The  Langlaagte  Estate, 
which  he  bought  for  ^j6ooo,  now  stood  valued 
at  ^3,000,000  ;  and  the  Randfontein  Estate,  which  he 
bought  for  £7000,  was  that  day  valued  at  ^6,000,000.” 
And  yet,  after  making  these  incalculable  fortunes,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Robinson  is  not  satisfied.  He  turns  his  paper- 
shares  into  golden  sovereigns,  and  he  is  not  ashamed  to 
reward  the  shareholders  who  have  trusted  in  him  by 
fleecing  them  of  an  immense  sum  of  money.  He  now- 
promises  them,  it  is  true,  an  option  of  taking  a  half 
share  in  any  business  he  may  do  in  South  Africa,  but 
we  are  not  doing  Mr.  Robinson  any  injustice  in  saying 
that  the  half  share  he  reserves  to  himself  will  consist 
altogether  of  profits,  w'hile  the  half  share  alloted  to  this 
bank  may  be  composed  of  losses.  Timeo  Danaos. 

Mr.  Barnato’s  “Bank.” 

Mr.  Barnato  has  played  the  “confidence  ”  game  even 
more  unscrupulously  than  his  rival  Mr.  J.  B.  Robin¬ 
son.  Mr.  Robinson  has  at  least  told  us  of  what  the 
assets  of  his  bank  consist,  and  has  been  precise  as  to 
the  amounts  of  securities  and  cash.  Mr.  Barnato,  on 
the  other  hand,  allows  certain  papers  to  hint  that  his 
bank  possesses  this,  that,  and  the  other  security,  but  we 
have  as  yet  had  no  precise  statement  from  Mr.  Barnato 
himself.  Consequently,  if  Mr.  Robinson’s  bank  and  the 
circumstances  attending  its  institution  fill  us  with 
suspicion  as  to  its  future,  and  inspire  us  with  a  certain 
contempt  for  its  founder,  Mr.  Barnato’s  bank  and 
Mr.  Barnato’s  methods  produce  in  us  infinitely  stronger 
feelings  of  repulsion.  After  all,  the  Robinson  bank  has 
been  registered  in  London,  and  is  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  English  Company  Law.  Mr.  Robinson  and 
his  friends  may  make  huge  sums  by  selling  the  shares  at 
a  premium,  but  it  is  not  yet  certain  that  they  can  get  off 
with  the  plunder,  and  if  they  are  allowed  to  pocket  the 
premium  profits  and  thus  form  an  evil  precedent  in 
degrading  commercial  morality,  the  fault  is  not  only  in 
their  cupidity  but  in  the  provisions  of  our  law.  Mr. 
Barnato’s  bank,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  were  the- 
first  to  point  out,  has  been  registered  in  Johannes¬ 
burg,  and  is  not  an  English  company  at  all.  Aggrieved 
shareholders  in  Mr.  Barnato’s  company  must  go 
for  redress  to  the  Transvaal,  and  may  console 
themselves  with  the  reflection  that  if  they  could 
go  farther,  they  could  not  possibly  fare  worse.  Mr. 
Robinson  may  have  given  the  premium  profits  wholly 
to  the  brokers  ;  it  is  not  likely— still  even  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son  may  have  his  moments  of  generosity.  But  it  is 
known  that  Mr.  Barnato  placed  the  bank  shares  at 
£2  in  the  hands  of  the  jobbers,  who  in  turn  made  a 
profit, of  from  to  ^2  10s.  per  share  ;  and  as  the 
shares  of  this  precious  bank  have  been  quoted  as  low  as 
i.1,,  it  must  be  presumed  that  those  in  the  confidence  of 
Mr.  Barnato  know  that  he  intends  to  keep  the  three- 
millions  of  premium  profits  in  his  own  pocket,  otherwise 
we  should  not  have  the  public  offering  only  30s.  for  a 
share  which  should  represent  £2  in  cash. 
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Through  the  kindness  of  shareholders  who  have  placed 
in  our  hands  correspondence  which  they  have  carried  on 
with  this  company,  we  are  enabled  to  shed  a  little  more 
light  on  Mr.  Barnato’s  methods.  We  now  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  T.  D.  Keighley,  the  secretary  of 
The  Barnato  Bank,  Mining  and  Estate  Corporation, 
Limited  ”  (so  the  note-paper  is  headed),  that  the  nominal 
amount  of  the  bank’s  capital  is  £3,500,000,  of  which 
£2,625,000  has  been  issued,  that  the  whole  of  this 
£2,625,000  has  been  issued  to  Messrs.  Barnato  Brothers, 
and  that  the  bank’s  assets  consist  of  £i,95°>000  'n 
securities  and  £1,000,000  in  cash.  According  to  the 
Secretary,  then,  £2,625,000  of  share-capital  is  now 
worth  ,£2,950,000,  so  that  £1  shares  issued  to  the  jobbers 
at  £2,  and  retailed  to  the  public  at  prices  varying  from 
£3  to  £4  Tos.,  are  really  worth  £1  2s.  6d.  apiece. 
This  information  is  valuable,  but  we  have  need  of  more 
still.  If  we  may  not  know  what  the  “securities 
are,  we  should  at  least  like  to  be  told  on  what  date  and 
upon  what  principle  they  were  valued.  In  another 
letter  Mr.  Keighley  has  been  a  little  more  explicit. 
Having  been  pressed  by'  a  correspondent,  he  writes  : 
4t  Respecting  the  securities  the  price  at  which  they  were 
taken  over  was  nearly  a  million  under  the  price  of  the 
day  ”  ;  and  then  Mr.  Keighley  goes  on,  in  a.  vein  of 
new'  humour  which  in  a  business  transaction  it  is 
■difficult  to  appreciate,  “the  disclosure  of  them  [the 
securities]  would  simply'  guide  speculators  in  their 
operations,  and  tend  to  make  Bank  shares  a  fluc¬ 
tuating  security  in  lieu  of  a  steady  dividend  paying 
investment,  as  I  should  (speaking  personally  prefer  to 
see  it”  (sic).  It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Keighley’s 
grammar  is  as  much  to  seek  here  as  his  punctuation  ; 
but,  after  noting  that  the  securities  were  taken  over  at 
“  nearly  a  million  under  the  price  of  the  day,”  we  must 
proceed  to  another  disclosure  made  by  the  Secretary. 
He  writes  :  “  I  may  inform  you  .  .  .  that  for  an  option 
to  take  the  balance  of  unissued  capital  the  bank  will 
receive  a  profit  of  £125,000 — this  balance  at  a  premium 
of  £2  per  share.”  Now  let  us  see  what  this  means 
when  taken  in  the  wray  most  favourable  to  Mr.  Barnato  s 
honesty.  The  £2,625,000  shares  taken  over  by  him 
were  worth,  the  Secretary'  says,  at  the  market  price  of 
the  day  when  they  were  taken  over,  £3,625,000. 
Naturally,  they  could  not  have  been  sold  at  this  price. 
But  let  us  take  it  that  they  were  worth  this,  and  let  us 
add  to  this  £3,625,000  the  £125,000  which  will  be  paid 
to  the  bank  for  the  option  of  the  later  issue,  and  we  get 
the  result  that,  according  to  Mr.  Barnato  s  official 
apologist,  the  securities  given  by  him  to  the  bank  w'ere 
then  worth  £3,750,000,  or  about  £1  8s.  6d.  per  share. 
Consequently,  by  refusing  to  disclose  the  assets  of  his 
bank,  Mr.  Barnato  was  enabled  to  sell  shares  w'hich 
even  at  the  inflated  market  price  were  only  worth 
£1  8s.  6d.  to  the  jobbers  for  £2,  and  he  remained 
silent  while  these  latter  re-sold  them  to  the  public  at 
£4  and  £4  1  os.  per  share.  Mr.  Barnato’s  character  for 
upright  dealing,  it  must  be  admitted,  does  not  gain  from 
the  disclosures  he  permits  the  Secretary  of  his  company 
to  make.  From  further  admissions  made  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  we  could  perhaps  guess  more  closely'  still  how  he 
arrives  at  the  present  value  of  the  shares.  But  if 
we  accept  his  estimate  of  £1  2s.  6d.  each,  and  take 
into  account  the  extra  shilling  which  the  bank  will 
obtain  from  the  £125,000  to  be  paid  for  the  option,  we 
have  it  that,  according  to  the  Secretary,  the  Barnato 
shares  are  worth  now  £1  3s.  6d.  each. 

Now',  the  question  for  the  shareholders  is  whether 
Mr.  Barnato  can  pocket  and  keep  the  huge  premium 
profit  he  has  undoubtedly  made.  We  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  he  cannot.  ”  At  bottom  the  English  law 
holds  that  what  is  not  equity  is  not  law,  and  if  Mr. 
Barnato  is  allowed  to  sell  a  £1  share  representing  an 
undefined  something,  never  worth  £1  10s.,  to  the 
English publiefor from  £2  to  £4  ios.,howcan  the  English 
law  punish  as  a  swindler  the  gentleman  who  stands 
upon  the  sidewalk  and  sells  for  two  shillings  a  purse 
into  which  he  has  put  a  gilded  shilling?  Once  again 
we  advise  Mr.  Barnato  in  his  own  self-interest  to  state 
precisely  what  are  the  assets  of  his  bank.  We  know 
enough  to  see  that  he  has  exploited  the  confidence  of  the 
public  ;  it  is  still  possible  for  him  to  show  that  the  trust 
of  the  public  in  him  was  not  entirely  misplaced. 

But,  first  of  all,  we  must  insist  that  as  he  sold  the 


shares  for  £2  to  the  jobbers,  £2  per  share  must  be 
returned  into  the  coffers  of  the  bank.  It  is  stated,  as  a 
probability  at  least,  if  not  a  fact,  that  Mr.  Barnato 
has  had  very  large  dealings  in  Buffelsdoorn.  It  is 
inferred  that  the  assets  of  Mr.  Barnato’s  bank  will  be 
found  to  consist  chiefly  of  Buftelsdoorn  shares,  but  this 
we  refuse  to  believe.  LTlike  Langlaagte  or  Rand- 
fontein,  Buffelsdoorn  shares  are  regarded  by  the.  best 
authorities  as  belonging  to  a  very  bad  class  of  mining 
shares.  If  Mr.  Barnato  were  allowed  to  sell  these 
shares  to  the  public  as  representing  the  assets  of  his 
bank,  the  confidence  trick  would  be  complete.  But 
Mr.  Barnato  will  not  attempt  this  ;  he  is  far  too  shrewd 
a  man  to  outrage  public  opinion  to  this  extent,  and  he 
cannot  be  altogether  ignorant  of  what  public  opinion 
on  this  matter  is.  Sir  Joseph  Renals  as  Lord  Mayor 
gave  him  a  banquet  as  a  public  benefactor  because 
he  had  bought  back  at  £1  10s.  shares  sold  to 
the  public  at  £4  and  £4  10s.,  and  because 
he  helped  some  indigent  speculators  in  his  own 
shares  over  a  settlement  day.  dhen  even  the  “Times 
broke  its  habitual  silence,  and  informed  Sir  Joseph 
Renals  that  Mr.  Barnato  had  as  yet  done  nothing  to 
deserve  a  banquet  from  the  citizens  of  London,  and  in 
turn  the  City  withheld  from  Sir  Joseph  Renals  its 
customary  vote  of  thanks.  Now,  Mr.  Barnato  may 
not  know  it,  but  Englishmen  are  slow  to  act  in 
company  against  any  one  man.  Let  him  take  it 
from  us  that  honesty  and  frankness  will  now  be 
his  best  policy.  He  has  heard  the  first  mutterings 
of  the  storm  of  public  indignation.  Let  him 
take  warning  while  there  is  time.  Burke  has  told  us 
of  the  inborn  integrity  of  the  British  people.  We  do  not 
expect  from  Mr.  Barnato  ideal  conduct,  but  we  shall 
not  allow  him  or  any  one  else  to  degrade  the  average 
standard  of  commercial  morality  without  protest. 

Streeter  &  Company,  Limited. 

We  view  with  grave  distrust  Mr.  Edwin  W.  Streeter  s 
efforts  to  finance  his  Bond  Street  business  by  turning  it 
into  a  limited  company'.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Edwin  W.  Streeter’s"  prominent  connection  with  the 
disastrous  Sapphire  and  Ruby  Company  of  Montana 
does  not  entitle  him  to  support  from  the  investing  public, 
we  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  public  should  subscribe 
for  shares  in  Streeter  &  Company',  Limited.  Mr.  Streeier 
is  not  giving  up  his  business  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
appears  to  have  a  singular  disinclination  to  leave  it  ;  so 
that  if  this  limited  company  idea  does  not  mean  simple 
financing,  what  can  it  mean  ?  1  he  capital  of  the  com¬ 

pany  is  £100,000  in  £1  shares,  of  which  it  would  appear 
that  Mr.  E.  W.  Streeter  receives  £90,029  7s.. 6d.  It 
is  said  that  the  business  of  Streeter  &  Company  is  a  very 
profitable  and  flourishing  one  ;  but  the  prospectus  does 
not  include  a  certificate  or  report  from  any  firm  of 
accountants  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  affairs.  There 
is  an  extract  given  from  a  report  which  is  said  to  have 
been  made  by  a  firm  of  auditors  who  examined  the 
books,  and  this  is  to  the  effect  that  the  “average 
profits”  (not  net  profits)  for  the  last  seven  years  have 
been  £7041  per  annum.  We  think  that  investors  would 
prefer  to  know  the  separate  profits  for  each  of  those 
seven  years.  Neither  do  we  like  the  absence  from  this 
prospectus  of  an  accountant’s  certificate  of  the  condition 
of  the  business.  It  is  stated  that  a  report  has  been  made  , 
what,  then,  is  the  objection  to  publishing  it  ?  We  regret 
to  say  that  for  these  reasons  the  prospectus  of  Streeter 
&  Company,  Limited,  has  no  attractions  for  us. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  THREATENED  UNIVERSITY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

10  December,  1895. 

C  I R,— It  is  impossible  for  one  who  is  so  deeply  indebted 
C")  to  the  present  London  Universityas  I  am  to  pass  by  the 
misleading  article  in  your  last  issue,  “The  Duke  and  the 
Crammers,”  without  a  protest.  The  question  is  a  special 
one,  and  overmuch  left  to  those  immediately  interested. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  shown  in  this  business  an 
unexpected  breadth  of  sympathy.  Like  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
he  has  evidently  studied  the  matter  broadly  and  carefully, 
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and  the  advocates  of  one  of  the  most  tawdry  of  all  the 
cheap  and  nasty  reform  movements  that  Liberalism  has 
produced  in  its  decay,  may  count  upon  one  more  honest 
and  enlightened  opponent  to  their  persistent  enterprise. 
The  ill-informed  reader  would  imagine  from  the  tone  of 
your  article  that  the  new  scheme  proposed  some  splendid 
addition  to  the  teaching  facilities  of  London,  and  that  a 
dishonest  crew  of  “  crammers  ”  obstructed  this  for  their 
own  ends.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  new  teaching  body, 
no  new  buildings,  no  new  professors,  are  to  be  provided. 

I  challenge  your  contributor  to  state  any  definite  enlarge¬ 
ment  that  would  certainly  ensue  if  this  Gresham  scheme 
operated.  The  point  at  issue  is  not  enlargement,  but  con¬ 
traction — a  monopoly  of  teaching.  The  essence  of  this 
precious  “reform”  movement, apart  from  the  demand  for 
an  easier  medical  degree,  is  to  exclude  the  non-collegiate 
student,  to  force  such  non-collegiate  students  as  have 
the  means  into  the  empty  class-rooms  of  those  whom 
your  contributor  calls  the  “ablest  men  in  the  educational 
world,”  the  energetic  movers  in  the  matter,  and  to 
prevent  altogether  the  poor  self-educated  man  from 
obtaining  the  worldly  advantage,  the  honourable  hall¬ 
mark,  of  a  London  degree.  To  do  that  your  representa¬ 
tive  of  these  “ablest  men”  sticks  at  nothing,  not  even 
at  the  assertion  that  a  majority  of  the  country  graduates 
are  favourable  to  the  scheme,  not  even  at  the  self- 
contradiction  of  invoking  heaven  and  earth  to  deprive 
Convocation  of  the  right  of  vetoing  a  plan  which  he 
asserts  Convocation  has  already  approved. 

Then  this  attack  upon  the  University  by  Correspond¬ 
ence.  What  does  it  really  mean  ?  The  ill-informed 
reader  will  imagine,  on  the  one  hand,  some  seedy  rogue 
“cramming  ” — what  a  magic  word  that  is  ! — his  gaping, 
strenuous  customers,  and  on  the  other  the  wise,  grave 
professor,  like  a  father  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  giving 
individual  attention  to  his  select  following,  saying  this 
apt  memorable  thing  and  that,  cherishing,  developing. 
But  the  facts  !  I  chance  to  know  two  typical  establish¬ 
ments  passing  well  :  one  a  University  by  Correspond¬ 
ence,  a  cramming  shop,  the  other  a  great  scientific 
school — the  Royal  College  of  Science  to  be  explicit, 
College  elect  of  the  wonderful  University  that  is  to  be,  if 
the  public  conscience  permit  it.  Take  the  mathematical 
instruction.  In  the  former  you  have  actually  teaching 
such  brilliant  and  original  investigators  as  Mr.  Bryan, 
a  Smith’s  prizeman,  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  Mr.  Barlow,  as  scholarly  if 
less  original  a  mathematician.  In  the  latter  the  bulk 
of  the  actual  teaching  is  in  the  hands  of  (comparatively) 
unknown  men.  In  the  latter  establishment,  too,  the  pro¬ 
fessors,  as  your  contributor  probably  knows  as  well  as  I 
do,  being  preoccupied  by  the  keen  competition  in  re¬ 
search,  lecture  a  minimum  of  lectures,  talk  a  text-book 
that  is,  and  never  come  into  personal  contact  with  their 
students  at  all.  During  my  three  years  of  instruction, 
save  for  a  rare  “  good-morning,”  I  never  spoke  to  my 
professors  at  South  Kensington  —  Professors  Huxley, 
Guthrie,  and  Judd —  except  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 
And  most  of  my  conversations  with  Professor  Judd 
were  devoted  to  points  of  discipline.  This  is  the 
usual  experience  of  South  Kensington  students,  and  it 
is  probably  the  general  rule  in  college  teaching  ;  you 
cannot  expect  celebrated  men  to  spend  their  lives  teach¬ 
ing  the  rudiments.  The  personal  teaching  in  the  College 
is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  men  not  a  whit  above 
the  “crammers,”  and  in  many  cases  the  College  instruc¬ 
tors  eke  out  their  incomes  by  “  cramming”  of  an  evening. 
In  the  University  by  Correspondence  you  have  teaching 
now,  a  former  Demonstrator  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Science,  and  another  of  its  outlaw  teachers  has  recently 
passed  on  into  “genuine”  teaching  in  a  university 
college.  Again,  a  Royal  College  professor  was  formerly 
a  Correspondence  tutor.  You  have  one  and  the  same 
man,  here  a  heaven-sent  teacher,  and  there  a  scoundrel 
crammer.  And  as  for  a  University  by  Correspondence, 
I  can  assure  you  that,  save  for  the  intervention  of  the 
postman,  they  teach  geology  by  correspondence  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Science  ;  assistant  teachers  at  a  guinea 
a  week  give  out  instruction  papers, and  the  students  work 
accordingly.  The  stress  is  sustained  by  frequent  and 
stringent  examinations.  There  is  not  a  pin  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  the  two  methods.  I  have,  too,  the  note-books  of 
the  Cambridge  Morphological  Laboratory,  in  which  the 
same  “cut  and  dried  ”  method  is  carried  far  beyond  the 


University-by-Correspondence  system  as  it  is  known  to 
me.  And  when  as  Doreck  Scholar  I  inspected  and 
reported  upon  the  school  of  Professor  Silvanus  Thomp¬ 
son  in  Finsbury,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  I  found  the  same 
mechanical  cramming,  by  instruction  papers  and  class 
examination,  in  full  operation  in  that  institution.  Yet 
he  is  one  of  the  leading  “  ablest  men  ”  in  this  movement. 
Where  more  than  two  or  three  students  are  gathered 
together  there  are  necessarily  instruction  papers  and 
delegated  teaching  in  the  midst  of  them.  And  the  pro¬ 
position  that  private  teachers  are  necessarily  dishonest 
teachers  and  endowed  professors  the  reverse,  is  certainly 
not  the  axiom  your  contributor  would  have  your  readers 
suppose. 

But  apart  from  the  natural  indignation  excited  by  the 
pot  calling  the  kettle  black,  I  have  little  interest  in 
defending  the  University  by  Correspondence.  All  teach¬ 
ing  in  big  classes  must  necessarily  make  against  origin¬ 
ality,  and  Mr.  Blank’s  class  in  matriculation  Latin  and 
Professor  Judd’s  class  in  elementary  geology  are  mecha¬ 
nical  for  much  the  same  reasons.  The  point  upon  which 
I  am  more  concerned  is  the  closing  of  the  worldly 
advantages  of  the  degree,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
encouragement  to  self-help  it  offers  to  the  outside  man, 
the  cobbler’s  ’prentice  who  reads  of  an  evening,  the 
literary  bricklayer,  the  ambitious  shopman  and  their 
class.  That  is  a  type  of  energetic  man  the  country 
cannot  afford  to  stifle  down  in  the  interests  of  the  reput¬ 
edly  able  and  certainly  very  self-assertive  professors  of 
London.  It  is,  to  mention  haphazard  the  names  that 
come  first  to  hand,  the  class  of  Dalton,  Joule,  Miller, 
and  William  Smith,  the  founders  of  modern  chemistry, 
modern  physics  and  geology,  of  Shakespeare,  Burns,  and 
Blake,  and  a  host  of  lesser  but  still  honourable  citizens. 
Scholarship  is  an  admirable  thing  in  its  way,  but  the 
greater  meed  of  science  and  literature  alike  is  energy 
and  originality.  After  all,  the  finest  scholar  in  the  world 
is  but  a  parasite  upon  originality.  And  London  Univer¬ 
sity,  with  its  hard  examinations  to  all-comers,  has  been 
for  many  years  now  an  open,  a  stimulatingly  difficult, 
but  a  possible  and  encouraging  way  from  down  below 
there,  to  a  position  as  teacher,  as  journalist,  or  what 
not,  to  a  breathing  space  wherein  a  young  man  of  this 
type  may  find  his  possibilities.  So  long  as  his  way  keep 
open,  open  beyond  any  risk  of  tampering,  the  “  re¬ 
formers  ”  may,  for  all  I  care,  tinker  as  they  like  -with 
the  rest  of  the  University  structure,  organize  boards  of 
fellows  and  high  professors,  reconstruct  the  charter  to 
give  one  another  honorary  degrees,  put  an  easy  medical 
degree  upon  the  market,  and  enrich  this  great  Metro¬ 
polis  with  a  University  worthy  of  its  County  Council, 
Other  graduates  perhaps  are  more  squeamish,  but, 
whatever  else  they  oppose,  the  exclusion  of  the  rank 
outsider  is  the  vital  objection  in  their  opposition. — 
Yours,  &c.,  H.  G.  Wells. 

fit  seems  to  us  that  so  much  of  Mr.  Wells’s  letter 
as  is  not  devoted  to  a  puff  of  one  particular  set  of 
“  correspondence  classes  ”  is  based  on  a  complete 
misapprehension  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  London 
University.  He  muddles  up  the  present  scheme  for 
reconstitution  of  the  University  by  Royal  Commission 
with  the  proposal  of  three  years  ago  to  create  a  Gresham. 
University,  which  should  exclude  non-collegiate  students. 
So  far  from  this,  the  scheme  of  reconstitution  which  was 
urged  upon  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  specially  provides 
for  maintaining  intact,  and  even  for  extending,  the 
feature  of  admitting  non-collegiate  students.  This  Is 
evident  from  Clauses  7,  42,  and  48  of  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  which  deal  with  regulations  for 
external  students.  From  our  knowledge  of  the  leading 
men  who  have  been  moving  in  the  matter,  we  can  state 
that  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  is  not  heartily  In 
favour  of  maintaining  this  feature. 

We  have  also  ascertained  that  Mr.  Wells’s  assertion 
as  to  tuition  by  correspondence  at  the  Cambridge 
Morphological  Laboratory  and  at  the  Finsbury  College 
is  entirely  incorrect.  Printed  papers  are  in  these 
establishments  handed  to  students  working  in  the 
laboratories  as  instructions  about  particular  experiments. 
This  is  a  totally  different  matter  from  sending  them  by 
post  to  absent  students  as  a  substitute  for  genuine 
laboratory  practice.  It  is  the  antithesis  of  tuition  by 
correspondence. — Ed.  “  S.  R.”] 
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REVIEWS. 

AFGHANISTAN  AND  THE  AMIR. 

“  At  the  Court  of  the  Amir.”  By  John  Alfred  Gray, 
M.B.,  late  Surgeon  to  H.H.  the  Amir  of  Afghan¬ 
istan.  London  :  Richard  Bentley  &  Son.  1895. 

“  Lights  and  Shades  of  Hill  Life  in  the  Afghan  and 
Hindu  Highlands  of  the  Punjab.”  By  F.  St.  J. 
Gore.  London  :  John  Murray.  1895. 

NO  book  which  has  hitherto  been  published  gives  so 
full  and  detailed  an  account  of  the  life,  character,  and 
surroundings  of  the  remarkable  man  who  now  occupies 
the  throne  of  Afghanistan  as  the  simple  narrative  of  Dr. 
Gray,  an  English  doctor  for  some  time  in  the  service  of 
the  Amir  both  in  Turkistan  and  at  Kabul.  The  volume 
seems  in  large  part  to  be  compiled  from  letters  written 
to  friends  in  England,  and  the  impressions  of  Afghan 
life  have  thus  a  vividness  which  is  often  absent  from 
works  of  greater  pretension.  Although  the  style  is 
somewhat  rough  it  is  picturesque,  and  the  reader  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  friendly  feeling  of  respect  for  the  young 
surgeon  who  bore  himself  in  difficult  circumstances 
with  modesty,  courage,  and  discretion.  Nor  does  the 
book  transgress,  in  any  grave  degree,  the  canons  of 
medical  ethics  under  which  the  doctor,  equally  with  the 
priest  and  the  lawyer,  is  bound  to  secrecy  with  regard 
to  matters  which  are  confided  to  him  in  his  professional 
capacity  alone.  These  rules  are  too  often  disregarded 
by  medical  men  at  foreign  courts,  especially  those 
which  are  little  known,  and  the  temptation  of  writing  a 
sensational  book  overcomes  the  promptings  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  conscience.  Dr.  Gray,  although  treated  by  the 
Amir  with  great  kindness  and  confidence,  was  not  his 
personal  physician.  He  was  generally  in  charge  of  the 
hospitals  and  the  court  :  at  one  time  prescribing  for  the 
principal  queen,  or  for  one  of  the  princes;  at  another 
treating  the  nobles  of  the  court,  or  soldiers  and  camp-fol¬ 
lowers  for  the  many  accidents  of  a  winter  journey  in  a  wild 
and  mountainous  country.  The  Amir  often  consulted  Dr. 
Gray  on  medical  matters,  but  only  once  or  twice,  when 
his  native  hakims  (physicians)  had  failed  to  relieve  him, 
placed  hirr.se'f  for  treatment  in  his  hands.  He  was 
theoretically  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  European 
system  of  medicine,  but,  like  most  Orientals,  believed 
that  the  native  or  Yundni  treatment  was  more  suited  to 
the  temperament  of  Afghans.  Moreover,  he  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  physician  himself,  and,  from  his  acute  observa¬ 
tions,  seems  to  have  known  a  good  deal  more  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine  than  his  ignorant  hakims. 
There  is  some  reason  for  the  Amir’s  belief.  Surgery  is 
an  exact  science,  and  the  progress  of  an  English  surgeon 
in  the  East  is  a  delightful  record  of  success  and  gratitude. 
He  is  the  true  miracle-worker,  causing  the  lame  to  walk 
and  the  blind  to  see.  But  medicine  is  still  in  the 
empirical  stage,  and,  with  the  exception  of  half-a-dozen 
drugs,  such  as  opium,  quinine,  and  ipecacuanha,  whose 
action  is  known,  the  native  pharmacopoeia  is  as  likely  to 
be  profitable  as  the  European  one.  In  surgery,  the 
Kabul  doctors  had  not  mastered  the  elements  of  the  art, 
knowing  nothing  of  anatomy,  the  position  of  the  bones, 
or  the  course  of  the  arteries  ;  while  their  idea  of  bleeding 
for  almost  every  disease — gout,  fever,  dyspepsia,  or  any 
feeling  of  malaise — is  as  inveterate  as  that  of  English 
physicians  two  hundred  years  ago.  Herein  lies  the  chief 
danger  to  the  prolonged  life  of  the  Amir,  which  is  so 
valuable  both  to  his  own  country  and  to  England.  He 
suffers  acutely  from  gout  with  some  of  its  serious  com¬ 
plications  ;  and  the  constant  bleeding  to  which  he  is 
subjected  by  his  attendant  hakims  reduces  him  to  a  state 
of  such  extreme  weakness  that  his  life  is  in  greater  danger 
from  his  physicians  than  from  disease.  The  position  of 
an  English  doctor  at  his  court  is  one  of  the  greatest 
anxiety.  Exposed  to  suspicion,  jealousy,  and  intrigue, 
his  treatment  now  followed  and  then  abandoned  for  what 
he  considers  foolish  or  dangerous  methods,  Dr.  Gray 
certainly  consulted  both  his  reputation  and  his  personal 
safety  by  tendering  his  resignation  when,  after  four  years’ 
service,  he  was  unable  to  persuade  the  Amir  to  trust 
himself  entirely  to  his  care.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  other  English  doctor,  after  a  perusal  of  Dr.  Gray’s 
experiences,  will  be  anxious  to  fill  the  invidious,  trouble¬ 
some,  and  hazardous  position  of  court  surgeon  at  Kabul. 


At  the  same  time,  the  kindness  and  consideration  of  the 
Amir  to  his  employd  were  very  great,  and  show  his 
character  in  a  singularly  pleasing  and  amiable  light. 
Dr.  Gray  entertained  for  him  an  evident  feeling  of 
affection,  which  had  been  excited  by  many  acts  of 
courtesy  and  goodwill  on  the  part  of  the  Prince. 

The  interest  of  the  book  centres  in  the  Amir,  who  is 
indeed  the  sun  round  which  the  Afghan  world  revolves. 
Never  has  this  been  shown  more  clearly  than  in  Dr.Gray’s 
interesting  narrative.  Amongasavagepeople,surrounded 
by  ignorant,  fanatical,  and  untrustworthy  courtiers,  the 
Amir  stands  clearly  out  of  the  picture  as  a  strong,  wise, 
and  instructed  ruler,  determined,  so  far  as  one  man  can 
accomplish  the  work,  to  civilize  his  country  and  to  con¬ 
solidate  the  heterogeneous  collection  of  barbarous  tribes 
over  whom  he  rules  into  a  homogeneous  nation,  able  to 
maintain  its  independence  in  the  presence  of  its  powerful 
neighbours.  What  Peter  the  Great  was  to  Russia,  the 
Amir  Abdur  Rahman  is  endeavouring  to  be  to  Afghan¬ 
istan.  Whether  he  will  obtain  any  measure  of  success 
is  hidden  in  the  future,  and  much  depends  upon  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  his  own  life  and  much  on  the  character  of 
his  successor  ;  while,  should  England  and  Russia  ever 
contend  for  supremacy  in  Asia,  it  is  certain  that  Afghan¬ 
istan  will  be  the  battlefield,  and  will  only  preserve  a 
separate  independent  life  by  firmly  holding  to  the  alliance 
with  England,  who  has  convinced  the  Amir  that  she  does 
not  desire  to  annex  a  country  which  she  surrendered  to- 
him  when  she  might  easily  have  kept  it  by  right  of 
conquest. 

The  methods  of  the  Amir,  as  Dr.  Gray’s  narrative 
often  testifies,  are  harsh  and  even  savage ;  but  he 
thoroughly  understood  that  no  homogeneity  was 
possible  till  the  power  of  the  great  tribal  chiefs  was 
broken,  and  this  he  has  successfully  accomplished.  Still 
more  remarkable  is  the  manner  in  which  he  has  de¬ 
stroyed  the  influence  of  the  Mahommedan  priests  who,  at 
the  time  of  the  English  occupation,  were  the  most 
formidable  leaders  of  a  fanatical  population.  Now,  the 
chief  priest,  the  Khan-i-Mullah  Khdn,  has  no  more 
power  than  one  of  the  civil  magistrates,  and  the  voice 
of  the  Amir,  his  wishes,  opinions,  and  policy,  alone  carry 
weight  with  all  classes  of  his  subjects.  With  an  eager 
energy  he  is  endeavouring  to  civilize  his  people  by  the 
introduction  of  European  arts  and  manufactures,  and 
has  already  worked  wonders  when  the  ignorance  and 
hereditary  ineptitude  of  the  Afghans  for  peaceful  pursuits 
are  remembered.  If  he  lives  for  another  fifteen  years 
(and  he  is  now  in  the  prime  of  life),  much  may  be  accom¬ 
plished,  and  he  will  then  probably  be  succeeded  by 
Prince  Muhammad  Umr,  now  aged  six,  the  son  of  a 
wife  of  royal  blood.  His  eldest  son  Ilabibullah  and  the 
second  Nasrullah,  who  has  lately  visited  England,  are 
of  inferior  birth,  but  the  age  and  experience  of  Habibullah 
would  give  him  great  advantages  in  the  event  of  a 
disputed  succession.  The  Amir  has  not  yet  decided  on 
his  heir  ;  if  his  choice  be  authoritatively  accepted  by 
the  British  Government,  the  crown  may  pass  without  the 
customary  accompaniment  of  civil  war. 

Another  book  deserving  favourable  notice  and  dealing 
in  part  with  the  Afghan  border-land,  has  been  brought 
out  in  excellent  style  by  Mr.  John  Murray.  Its  design, 
and  it  is  a  striking  one,  is  to  emphasize  the  contrast 
between  the  beautiful  Kulu  valley,  in  the  Northern 
Himalayas,  with  its  rich  vegetation  and  gentle,  unarmed 
population,  and  the  wild  and  barren  Kuram  Valley,  to  the 
west  of  our  frontier  station  of  Kohat,  whose  inhabitants 
have  from  time  immemorial  been  men  of  violence  and 
blood,  and  where  no  law  but  that  of  the  strongest  has 
prevailed.  The  difference  between  these  highland 
regions  is  astonishing,  both  in  physical  aspect  and 
character  of  the  people,  and  the  former  is  shown  in  a 
series  of  admirable  photographs  which  are  the  notable 
feature  of  this  interesting  book,  the  subjects  of  which 
have  been  chosen  with  great  artistic  skill.  Especially 
beautiful  are  the  views  at  page  16,  showing  the  snowy 
range  from  Narkanda,  forty  miles  beyond  Simla,  a 
glorious  outlook  familiar  to  many  travellers  ;  the 
Parbati  Valley,  page  62;  the  Rashol  Pass,  page  86; 
Sultanpur,  page  106,  and  the  delicious  oasis  at  Shalozfijn 
in  the  Kuram  Valley,  at  page  240.  But  all  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  excellent,  and  add  largely  to  the  interest  and' 
value  of  the  work. 

The  opposite  characteristics  of  the  Kulu  and  Kuram 
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people,  striking  as  they  are  to  the  traveller  who  finds 
himself,  after  a  short  journey,  in  a  new  world,  are  easily 
explained  by  the  difference  in  race  and  conditions  of 
life  of  the  inhabitants.  The  gentle  and  lazy  peasants  of 
Kulu,  in  their  fertile  valley,  where  life  is  tolerable  with¬ 
out  hard  work,  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  fierce 
Afghan  borderers  where  robbery  has  become  a  hereditary 
and  honourable  profession,  for  the  sterile  hillsides  of 
Kuram  do  not,  with  even  careful  husbandry,  supply  the 
frugal  wants  of  the  scanty  population.  Herein  is  the 
justification  of  the  subsidies  given  to  the  hill  tribes  along 
the  border,  which  superficial  critics  call  blackmail,  but 
which  are  no  more  than  a  modest  payment  for  police 
service  honestly  performed.  The  Northern  Himalayan 
valleys  have,  moreover,  lain  outside  the  path  of  Indian 
invaders,  and  their  solitudes  have  very  rarely  been 
disturbed  by  war  or  conflict,  so  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  virtually  unarmed.  But  the  race  difference  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  altered  manners  and  morals  ;  and  in 
the  Himalayas  the  line  is  sharply  drawn  between  order 
and  rapine,  between  the  savage  Afghan  mountaineers 
.and  the  gentle  and  law-abiding  tribes  of  Hindu  or 
Thibetan  descent. 

Mr.  Gore’s  travels  do  not  contain  much  that  is  new 
to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  North-West  border, 
but  have  much  of  interest  for  the  untravelled  reader. 
■His  style  is  scholarly,  and,  unlike  many  tourists,  who  can 
find  nothing  to  admire  in  England’s  administration  of 
her  Eastern  Empire,  he  is  profoundly  impressed  by  the 
excellence  of  the  work  accomplished  by  English  officers 
in  bringing  wild  districts  within  the  pale  of  civilization. 

AN  ANIMAL  PAINTER. 

•“  The  Life  of  Joseph  Wolf.”  By  A.  H.  Palmer.  London: 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1895. 

A/[R.  PALMER  called  on  some  friends  one  day  and 
1VI  found  Mr.  Joseph  Wolf  staying  with  them.  “  It 
proved  to  be  no  ordinary  visit,”  he  tells  us,  for  he 
“resolved,  then  and  there,  if  no  one  else  told  the  story 
<of  his  life,  to  attempt  it  ”  himself.  This  resolution  ripened 
into  a  “strange,  strong  longing  ”  to  proclaim  Wolf’s 
various  excellences — “  the  feeling  and  poetry,  the 
scholarly,  unmercenary  learning,  and  the  consummate 
■manipulative  skill,  all  so  loyally  ministering  to  truth.” 
From  these  portentous  testimonies  to  the  honour  and 
,glory  of  Wolf  which  permeate  a  very  ponderous  tome,  we 
are  led  to  form  exaggerated  expectations.  It  is  true  that 
we  find  a  prefatory  hint  that  “  the  story  of  a  perfectly 
uneventful  life,  even  without  the  shadows  of  adversity 
•±o  give  variety  toitssunshine,  mustoften  be  dull  reading,” 
but  torrents  of  eulogy  overwhelm  this  stray  eddy  of  mock 
•modesty,  and  we  find  ourselves  wading  into  the  book 
wholly  unprepared  for  the  morasses  of  dullness,  and  the 
wildernessesoftediousfacts  about  an  individualas tedious 
.as  he  is  obscure. 

Divested  of  hysteria,  Wolf’s  only  claims  to  immortality 
seem  to  be  that,  beginning  life  as  a  “  little,  untaught 
farmer’s  boy,”  he  proceeded  to  develop  a  “  passionate 
love  of  wild  animals”  and  a  “steadfast,  [self-denying 
■loyalty  to  an  artistic  ideal.”  If  this  “  artistic  ideal  ”  has 
been  fairly  interpreted  by  the  illustrations  to  Mr.  Palmer’s 
book,  all  we  can  say  is  that  it  must  be  a  very  low  one. 
The  endless  lithographs  of  birds  seem  taken  from  amateur 
■photographs  in  a  museum  rather  than  from  drawings  of 
live  models.  Each  bird  appears  glued  to  an  unnatural 
perch,  and,  when  backgrounds  are  added,  they  suggest 
stage  scenery  such  as  would  be  scouted  on  the  Surrey 
side.  These  backgrounds  are  rendered  peculiarly  foolish 
by  their  author’s  utter  lack  of  the  sense  of  proportion  :  a 
•Guatemala  swift  might  be  200  yards  long,  and  a  rough¬ 
legged  buzzard  as  big  as  a  sphinx,  did  we  credit  the  sur¬ 
roundings.  A  young  horned  owl  from  Africa  has  below 
it  a  full  moon  for  background,  and  recalls  a  hackneyed 
Christmas  card.  The  same  might  be  said  of  “  Age  ”  as 
represented  by  an  old  stag  panting  in  a  snowy  forest, 
and  indeed  of  many  other  pictures  in  the  book.  Perhaps 
4he  monkeys  are  the  least  natural  productions,  though 
•there  is  one  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  late 
Mr.  John  Bright. 

The  amusing  thing  is  that  the  painter  fancied  that, 
if  anything,  his  work  was  not  wooden  enough.  “There 
are  naturalists,”  he  said  querulously,  “who  think  a 


stuffed  falcon  superior  to  the  best  picture  which  can  be 
painted.  ...  I  was  never  satisfied  with  this,  but  tried 
to  express  action  and  life,”  which  are  precisely  what  he 
has  not  succeeded  in  expressing.  In  any  case,  it  appears, 
museum  officials  were  not  satisfied  with  his  work. 
When  one  of  them  remarked  :  “  Mr.  Wolf  is  too  much 
of  an  artist  to  do  drawings  as  we  like  them,”  Wolf 
professed  to  be  highly  flattered,  though  what  the  man 
really  meant — and,  but  for  the  exigencies  of  politeness, 
would  have  said — was  that  Wolf  had  no  technical 
accuracy.  “  So  among  the  artists,”  Wolf  sums  up  the 
situation  ;  “  I  shall  be  called  a  ‘  naturalist,’  and  among 
the  naturalists  an  ‘artist.’”  But  both,  we  may  point 
out,  in  a  derogatory  sense.  We,  for  our  part,  who 
cherish  a  respect  both  for  the  artist  and  the  naturalist, 
should  be  loth  to  give  either  name  to  Wolf. 

The  biography  is  as  uninteresting  as  the  illustrations, 
to  which  it  plays  chorus.  Even  as  a  boy  in  his  Prussian 
home,  Wolf  did  not  suit  his  surroundings.  During  “  the 
hard  weather  when  the  Wolves  [which  does  not  mean 
the  Wolf  family,  despite  the  supererogatory  capital] 
were  abroad,”  his  father  tried  to  set  him  to  farming,  but 
he  was  evidently  in  a  hurry  to  show  himself  too  fine  for 
his  place,  and  would  neither  farm  nor  eat  sauerkraut ; 
even  with  five  groschen  his  mother  could  not  tempt  him 
to  eat  Limburg  cheese.  Though  “  he  was  as  sound  as 
a  bell,  upright  as  a  corporal,  and  had  the  sight  of  a 
hawk,”  he  escaped  his  duty  of  military  service  by  the 
“  particularly  inappropriate  fiction  of  a  weak  chest.” 
After  filling  the  unpopular  role  of  exciseman,  he 
trudged  off  into  the  world  to  seek  his  fortune  as  a 
journeyman  lithographer.  He  soon  took  the  fancy  of 
a  naturalist,  and  obtained  regular  work  at  Darmstadt. 
Eventually  he  drifted  to  London,  as  hungry  people  do 
from  every  land.  He  obtained  more  and  more  work 
to  do  as  the  years  rolled  by,  but  it  was  always  the 
same  monotonous,  soulless  execution,  the  same  dreary 
mediocrity  from  morning  to  night,  from  new  year’s  day 
to  new  year’s  eve.  Perhaps  the  only  surprising  fact 
revealed  by  the  book  is  that  a  man  can  have  lived  to  the 
age  of  seventy-five  without  encountering  a  single  inci¬ 
dent  of  interest,  without  contributing  even  in  the  smallest 
particular  to  our  amusement,  instruction,  or  edification. 

ETCHING  IN  ENGLAND. 

“  Etching  in  England.”  By  Frederick  Wedmore.  With 
fifty  illustrations.  London  :  G.  Bell  &  Sons.  1895. 

IN  spite  of  what  Mr.  Wedmore  says  in  his  preface  to 
the  present  volume,  we  are  afraid  there  are  very 
many  people,  besides  “half-educated  young  ladies,” 
who  are  quite  unacquainted  with  the  precise  meaning  of 
etching  ;  who,  if  they  do  not  continue  to  regard  it  as  an 
elegant  form  of  pen-drawing,  as  when  Mr.  Hamerton 
wrote  his  book  on  the  subject,  have  only  the  vaguest 
notion  of  the  difference,  say,  between  etching  and 
mezzotint,  and  are  often  quite  unable  to  realize  that  any 
form  of  engraving  can  be  other  than  reproductive  of 
pictures.  Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Wedmore’s  book  may 
penetrate  and  illumine  some  of  this  ignorance.  Not 
that  it  addresses  itself  chiefly  to  such  an  audience  ;  it 
assumes  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge.  But  the  book 
cannot  fail  to  impress  any  one  with  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  etching  as  an  independent  art,  and  with 
the  distinguished  record  of  the  art  as  practised  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Wedmore  is  careful  not  to  call  his  book  English 
Etchers.  Indeed,  two  of  the  most  important  of  the 
artists — Whistler  and  Legros — are  not  Englishmen. 
Their  long  residence  in  London,  however,  quite  justifies 
their  inclusion.  For  M.  Helleu’s  appearance  we  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  similar  excuse,  but  the  charm  of 
his  drypoints  is  enough  to  make  us  glad  that  Mr. 
Wedmore  found  one  adequate.  For  the  book,  as  a 
whole,  there  is  ample  justification.  The  late  Mr. 
Hamerton,  in  his  “  Etching  and  Etchers,”  was  rather 
capricious  in  his  omissions  ;  and  his  book  appeared 
before  the  newer  men  were  at  work.  There  is  no  other 
volume  which  at  all  serves  the  same  purpose. 

Yet  we  must  say  that  Mr.  Wedmore  has  produced  a 
suggestive  and  prefatory  rather  than  a  satisfying  or 
final  work.  He  devotes  only  a  page  or  two  to  each 
artist  ;  the  information  given  is  meagre,  the  criticism 


slight.  If  Cotman,  whose  etchings  give  so  incomplete 
an  impression  of  his  noble  style,  was  to  be  included,  why 
not  include,  for  example,  D.  C.  Read,  who  is  only  known 
by  his  interesting  etchings?  And  might  not  a  word  or 
two  have  been  spared  for  Cozens  or  Crotch?.  Also, 
we  cannot  understand  why  no  reproduction  is  given  ot 
any  of  Crome’s  plates.  Some  of  those  woodland  pieces, 
which  Mr.  Wedmore  mentions,  or  the  fine  first  state  of 
“  Mousehold  Heath,”  which  he  does  not  mention,  could 
surely  be  reproduced  as  well  as  the  specimens  chosen  of 
Cotman  and  Girtin.  The  reader  who  does  not  know 
Crome’s  etched  work  will  very  probably  gather  from  Mr. 
Wedmore  that  he  did  nothing  worth  reproducing.  How¬ 
ever,  we  do  not  wish  to  complain  of  the  book  for  not 
being  what  it  does  not  pretend  to  be.  It.  aims,  we 
presume,  not  so  much  at  providing  an  exhaustive  treatise 
on  its  subject,  as  at  presenting  a  vivid  sketch,  an  intro¬ 
ductory  survey,  of  etching  in  England,  from  this 
point  of  view,  the  illustrations  are  perhaps  of  more  serious 
moment  than  Mr.  Wedmore’s  commentary.  And  with 
them  we  have  little  fault  to  find  ;  though  we  wish  that 
t  Mr.  Wedmore  had  insisted  a  little  on  the  difference 
between  his  reproductions  and  the  originals.  These 
reproductions  are  as  good  as  process-blocks  can  furnish  : 
but,  of  course,  they  cannot  approach  the  delicate  lines  of 
an  etching,  or  the  bloom  of  a  drypoint  ;  and  when  there 
has  been  much  reduction,  as  here,  the  inadequacy  is 
intensified.  Still,  they  are  a  pleasant  reminder  to  those 
who  know  the  real  things  :  and  we  hope  they  may  stimu¬ 
late  those  who  do  not,  to  study  the  masters  themselves. 
Unfortunately,  the  Copyright  Act  does  not  apply  to 
prints  ;  and  consequently  the  Print  Room  of  the  British 
Museum,  where  one  would  naturally  go  for  such  study, 
is  almost  entirely  wanting  in  the  works  of  the  younger 
etchers.  Possibly  the  present  volume  may  help  on  a 
■  desirable  change  in  this  matter.  Of  this  younger 
generation,  of  Strang  and  Short  and  their  comrades, 
Mr.  Wedmore  is  generously  appreciative,  and  shows  in 
his  comments  the  width  and  reality  of  his  sympathies. 
He  is  not  prevented  from  cordial  enjoyment  of  good 
work  by  Mr.  Pennell,  the  artist,  by  a  laudable  aversion 
to  Mr.  Pennell,  the  critic. 

TEN  YEARS  OF  FIGHTING. 

“  Memories  and  Studies  of  War  and  Peace.  By 
Archibald  Forbes.  London,  Paris,  and  Melbourne  : 
Cassell  &  Co.  1895. 

TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago,  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  Archibald  Forbes  got  his  chance  as  War 
Correspondent  to  the  “  Daily  News,”  and  made  the 
most  of  it.  The  generation  that  remembers  that  great 
struggle  is  never  likely  to  forget  the  wonderful  pictures 
of  the  fighting  furnished  to  the  “  Daily  News”  by  its 
active  and  brilliant  correspondent  in  the  field.  Mr. 
Forbes’s  new  book  consists  mainly  of  a  retrospect  of  his 
many  campaigns.  His  hand  has  lost  no  tittle  of  its  old 
cunning.  His  pictures  are  admirably  clear  cut.  No 
other  writer  can  bring  the  thrilling  scenes  of  the  battle¬ 
field  before  his  readers  in  quite  the  vivid  way  to  which 
Mr.  Forbes  has  accustomed  us.  We  follow  him  through 
the  phases  of  his  stirring  career  in  a  breathless  pleasure. 
We  see  Moltkc  before  Metz,  the  terrible  day  of  Grave- 
lotte,  the  horrors  of  that  vast  deathtrap  at  Sedan,  the 
bloody  finish  of  the  Commune,  Plevna,  Ulundi,  and 
many  another  picture,  almost  as  clearly  as  if  we  had 
ridden  at  Mr.  Forbes’s  side.  There  are,  indeed,  few 
romances  more  enthralling  than  these  plain  tales  of  an 
old  campaigner. 

Ten  years  of  such  a  life,  comprising  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  the  crushing  of  the  Commune,  theTurko- 
Servian  war,  the  Russo-Turkish  campaign,  the  Afghan 
and  the  Zulu  wars,  with  all  their  risks,  exposure,  pri¬ 
vations,  worries,  and  immense  physical  exertion,  arc 
enough  to  take  the  vigour  out  of  the  strongest  frame,  as 
Mr.  Forbes  has  found  to  his  cost.  But,  besides  the 
mere  physical  wear  and  tear,  the  intense  application 
needed  for  transcribing  and  despatching,  directly  from 
the  scenes  of  the  battlefield,  long  columns  of  copy  to  the 
newspaper  one  serves,  after  a  breathless  ride  of  perhaps 
one  or  two  hundred  miles,  must  be  extremely  exhaust- 
.  ing.  On  page  2  of  his  book  the  author  sums  up  some 
of  the  attributes  that  ought  to  belong  to  the  ideal  war 
correspondent.  “  He  ought  to  possess  the  gift  of 


tongues — to  be  conversant  with  all  European  languages,, 
a  neat  assortment  of  the  Asiatic  languages,  and  a  tew 
of  the  African  tongues,  such  as  Abyssinian,  Ashantee, 
Zulu,  and  Soudanese.  He  should  have  the  sweet  angelic 
temper  of  a  woman,  and  be  as  affable  as  if  he  were  a 
politician  canvassing  for  a  vote  ;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
be  bi0-  and  ugly  enough  to  impress  the  conviction  that 
it  would  be  highly  unwise  to  take  any  liberties  with 
him.  The  paragon  war  correspondent  should  be  able 
to  ride  anything  that  chance  may  offer,  from  a 
giraffe  to  a  rat ;  be  able  to  ride  a  hundred  miles  at  a 
stretch,  to  go  without  food  for  a  week  if  needful,  and 
without  sleep  for  as  long  ;  never  to  get  tired— never  to 
feel  the  sensation  of  a  ‘  slight  sinking,  you  know  ;  and 
be  able  at  the  end  of  a  ride— of  a  journey,  however  long,, 
arduous,  and  sleepless — to  write  round-hand  for  a 
foreign  telegraph  clerk  ignorant  of  the  correspondent  s 
language,  at  the  rate  of  a  column  an  hour  for  six  or 
eight  consecutive  hours  ;  after  which  he  should,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  gallop  back  to  the  scene  of  action, 
without  an  hour’s  delay.”  But,  besides  possessing  these 
qualities,  he  must  be  a  competent  judge  of  war,  and 
have  a  supreme  disregard  for  a  hostile  fire,  in  addition 
to  other  trifling  matters.  Mr.  Forbes  considers  that 
Julius  Caesar  would  have  made  a  brilliant  war  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  that  the  first  Napoleon,  “  if  only  he  could 
have  been  a  little  truthful  occasionally,  would  have 
eclipsed  Julius  Caesar  and  knocked  William  Howard: 

Russell  into  a  cocked  hat.”  _  . 

Where  every  page  is  brimful  of  interest  and  incident, 
it  is  difficult  to  single  out  one  part  of  this  excellent  book 
in  preference  to  another.  “  Ten  \  ears  of  War  Cor¬ 
respondence,”  “  Moltke  before  Metz,  “  The  Dark  Days 
of  Sedan,”  “Ambush  against  Ambush,”  “  The  Crushing 
of  the  Commune,”  “The  Death  of  the  Prince  Im¬ 
perial,”  and  “On  the  Old  Warpath”  are  all  full  of 
brilliant  and  most  memorable  pictures.  “The  Future 
of  the  Wounded  in  War  ”  is  a  chapter  that  should 
commend  itself  to  soldiers  even  more  than  to  civilians. 
Mr.  Forbes  hints  that  in  the  next  great  European  battle 
the  casualties  will  exceed  140,000  men,  and  that,  apart 
from  the  dead,  surgical  accommodation  ought  to  be 
provided  for  105,000  wounded  combatants  a  manifestly 
impossible  task!  The  chapter  on  “Soldiers  Wives 
is  as  deeply  interesting  to  men  as  to  women.  Soldiers 
I  Have  Known  ”  fitly  concludes  the  book.  Here  the 
author  reviews  with  much  candour  the  great  figures  in 
war  with  whom  he  has  been  acquainted.  They  are  a 
wonderful  gallery  :  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  Moltke,  the  Crown- 
Prince,  Prince  Frederic  Charles,  Bazaine,  Macmahon, 
Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Skobeleff,  Gourko,  Osman 
Pacha,  Wolseley,  Roberts,  Evelyn  Wood,  Redvers- 
Buller,  Herbert  Stewart,  and  the  rest  of  them. 

Mr.  Forbes  has  a  very  high  opinion  of  Lord 
Wolseley ’s  merits,  and  describes  him  as  “  likely  to- 
prove  equal  to  any  future  that  may  come  to  him.. 
Lord  Roberts,  the  late  Sir  Herbert  Stewart,  and  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood,  all  have  Mr.  Forbes’s  good  word  ;  while 
of  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  that  “  stern-tempered,  ruthless, 
saturnine  man,”  he  speaks  in  the  highest  possible  terms. 
“  I  regard  him,”  he  says,  “as  the  strongest  soldier  of 
the  British  army  to-day  ;  and  if  he  remains  in  the  service 
and  there  be  hot  work  again  in  our  time,  I  predict  for 
Buller  a  great  fighting  career.” 

In  view  of  complications  now  looming  in  the  not  very 
remote  future,  it  is  comforting  to  hear  these  opinions 
the  opinions  of  an  undoubted  expert — on  British  com¬ 
manders.  There  is  a  good  deal  more  of  war  than  of 
peace  in  this  volume  ;  yet  the  sketches,  “  Our  Parish 
Murderer,”  “A  Hill  Story,”  and  “An  Honest-Born- 
Boy,”  reveal  an  unexpected  side  to  Mr.  horbess- 
talents,  and  should  not  be  passed  over.  In  fine,  this 
book  will  deservedly  take  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  year.  Few  men,  or  women,  are  likely 
to  take  it  up  without  perusing  it  diligently  to  its  last 
page.  In  view  of  a  second  edition  we  may  call  Mr. 
Forbes’s  attention  to  a  slip  on  cither  page  57  or  page 
343.  On  the  first  of  these  pages  he  describes  the 
Red  Prince  (Frederick  Charles)  as  “‘a  disciplined 
thunderbolt,’  as  I  once  heard  a  fanciful  trooper  of  the 
Zieten  Hussars  describe  him.”  On  page  343  he  attri¬ 
butes  this  same  description  (‘a  disciplined  thunderbolt  ) 
to  “  a  distinguished  neutral  soldier,”  which  a  Zieten 
Hussar  could  scarcely  be. 
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MR.  PAGE’S  EDITION  OF  HORACE. 

•“  Q.  Horati  Flacci  Opera.”  Edited  by  T.  E.  Page, 
M.A.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 

'  I  'HIS  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  very  attractive 
“Parnassus  Library  of  Greek  and  Latin  Texts.” 
When  we  have  said  that  it  is  a  pretty  volume,  we  have 
put  forward  all  that  can  be  urged  in  its  favour.  We 
cannot  see  what  Mr.  Page,  who  is  an  excellent  scholar, 
can  think  that  he  has  done  for  Horace.  He  would  have 
•done  as  much  if  he  had  given  Orelli’s  text,  and  added  : 
“  It  is  not  the  least  matter  wThat  text  you  read  ;  your 
grandfather’s  text  ought  to  be  good  enough  for  you,  and 
so  ought  to  be  his  opinions  about  the  mind  and  art  of 
Horace  ;  however,  as  a  new  book  ought  to  have  some¬ 
thing  in  it,  here  are  some  German  emendations  of 
Horace,  some  of  which  will  scan  :  no  English  scholar 
of  course  is  worth  quoting.”  Mr.  Page  frequently  adds 
variants  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  but  these  sometimes 
represent  the  MS.  reading,  sometimes  a  conjecture,  and 
there  is  no  way  of  finding  out  what  is  the  status  of  the 
reading  in  the  text,  whether  a  conjecture  or  invested 
with  MS.  authority,  and  what  is  that  of  the  variant  at 
the  foot  of  the  page.  In  only  one  point  is  there  a 
consistent  principle.  The  most  acute  comments  of 
English  scholars  are  ignored,  and  the  banalitis  of 
Continental  criticism  are  recorded.  Of  this  it  will  be 
enough  to  give  a  few  instances.  In  the  Odes,  perhaps, 
the  most  convincing  post-Orellian  restoration  is  Professor 
Housman’s  cautis  for  captis  in  iv.  6.17.  How  rightly  is 
Achilles  described  as  disdaining  guile  or  ambush  and 
being  “  openly  formidable  to  foemen  on  their  guard”  ! 
And  what  meaning  not  ignominious  to  Achilles 
could  be  assigned  to  captis.  This  is  not  even 
mentioned — though  that  honour  is  duly  paid  to  Lach- 
mann’s  terrenum  for  Tyrrhenum  in  111.  24.  4,  which 
is  probably  the  worst  conjecture  ever  made  on  Horace. 
If  Horace  in  his  Odes  could  have  written  terrenum  omne 
for  “all  the  mainland,”  then  any  one  could  have  written 
anything,  and  there  is  no  science  of  criticism.  In  the 
Satires  1.  6.  6  Professor  Palmer,  by  the  omission  of  one 
letter  from  the  tradition  of  G.,  presents  a  reading  of 
singular  aptness  in  the  verse  ignoto  out,  ut  me,  libertino 
patre  natos.  Professor  Palmer  is  not  a  foreigner,  so  Mr. 
Page  does  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  record  his 
name,  though  he  gives  to  his  emendation  a  place  in  his 
foot-note.  But  even  this  measure  of  respect  is  not 
shown  to  another  emendation  of  the  same  scholar,  nunc 
for  non  in  Sat.  1.  3.  120.  Yet  this  or  some  like  cor¬ 
rection  is  absolutely  essential,  unless  we  hold  that  in 
this  passage  alone  in  all  Latin  literature  vereor  ut  bears 
a  meaning  against  which  elsewhere  learners  must  be 
earnestly  cautioned.  To  hold  that  vereor  ut  caedas 
means  in  this  one  passage  “  I  fear  that  you  'will  smite,” 
though  anywhere  else  it  would  of  necessity  mean  “  I 
fear  that  you  will  not  smite,”  is  about  as  reasonable  as 
it  would  be  to  say  that  vereor  ut  always  bears  the  latter 
meaning  except  on  the  29th  of  February  in  Leap-year.  A 
syntactic  monstrosity  is  allowed  to  stand  in  this  passage 
without  even  a  challenge  by  the  editor,  who  records 
'Ribbeck’s  needless  and  tasteless  momen  for  ?tomen, 
justly  rejected  by  Professor  Wilkins  in  A.P.  253.  In  an 
edition  of  this  kind  without  explanatory  notes  the  editor 
makes  himself  responsible  for  the  text.  If  Mr.  Page  can 
defend thetextwhich  he  has  presented,  he  either  possesses 
very  remarkable  dialectic  powers  or  he  has  access  to 
some  source  of  knowledge  which  has  hitherto  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  Horatian  critics. 


"*‘Too  Fair  a  Dawn.”  By  M.  Bramston.  London: 

Hurst  &  Blackett.  1895. 

T  N  judging  certain  pieces  of  fiction  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
whether  a  lack  of  skill  or  a  lackofartistic  conscience  is 
-the  chief  cause  of  failure.  Of  skill  there  are  assuredly  no 
traces  in  “Too  Fair  a  Dawn” ;  but  until  we  arrived  at  the 
end  of  the  firstvolumewecreditedits  futilityand  common¬ 
ness  solely  to  a  want  of  artistic  conscience.  The  idea 
-of  anything  so  complimentary  as  a  lack  of  skill  never 
entered  our  heads  during  those  250  pages  of  introduction  ; 
.but  then  the  drama  began,  and  the  theme  turned  cut  to 
be  good.  The  deterioration  of  the  angel,  who  really  was 


a  faultless  creature  so  long  as  she  lived  the  unquestioned 
girl-life  amid  admiration,  is  an  attractive  study.  The 
inability  to  face  the  unpleasant,  which  gradually  reveals 
her  hideous  littleness  and  the  dreary  waste  of  her 
egoism,  while  she  settles  down  naturally  among  her 
father-in-law’s  gambling  shifty  set,  from  which  her 
husband,  the  good  fellow,  has  been  striving  to  free 
himself  ever  since  he  saw  her,  the  ideal  figure  of  girlhood, 
in  the  sunny  country  parsonage — there  is  no  doubt 
about  it,  this  is  a  likely  subject.  But  M.  Bramston 
has  not  done  it,  has  not  done  it  one  bit,  and  the  reader 
gnashes  his  teeth  that  an  author  should  not  sit  up  to 
such  a  theme,  and  should  show  no  sense  of  responsibility. 
Here  she  puts  a  little  explanation,  there  a  little  moral, 
here  an  incident  which  does  not  do  its  work,  there  a  fact 
about  some  outsider,  and  all  written  with  an  entire  want 
of  distinction  such  as  can  only  come  from  loose  and 
common  thinking.  A  tragedy  has  been  indicated,  that 
is  a  merit ;  and  in  further  praise  one  can  only  say  that 
the  author  shows  no  signs  of  flinching  in  essentials  and 
no  signs  of  piling  it  on — the  heroine  is  not  made  to  add 
unfaithfulness,  for  instance,  to  her  sins.  Would  M*. 
Bramston  brace  herself  up  and  bring  to  bear  upon  her 
next  work  all  the  care  and  thought  she  can  muster?  In 
fact,  would  she  take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  the  tiresome 
praters  and  try  to  look  upon  novel-writing  as  an  Art, 
with  a  capital  A  as  big  as  earnestness  can  make  it?  It 
might  be  worth  while. 

“Courtship  by  Command.”  By  M.  M.  Blake.  London: 

Hutchison  &  Co.  1895. 

Napoleon  is  a  dangerous  figure  to  choose  for  a  his¬ 
torical  novel.  The  record  of  his  life  as  it  exists  in  the 
words  of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  his  own  richly 
embroidered  account  of  himself,  is  strange  and  more 
dramatic  than  fiction.  “  They  with  their  darkness  durst 
affront  his  light,”  might  be  said  of  the  imaginative 
people  who  try  to  conjure  up  a  picture  of  him  outside 
history.  The  bibliography  of  Napoleon,  too,  is  so  vast ; 
the  contributions  to  it  so  increasingly  puerile,  that  we 
are  in  danger  of  hating  the  very  sound  of  his  name. 
“  Courtship  by  Command”  is  not  ambitious.  It  aims  at 
giving  an  idea  of  Bonaparte  in  his  playful  moods,  and 
has  for  a  plot  the  story  of  the  arranged  marriage  between 
Eugene  Beauharnais  and  Princess  Augusta  of  Bavaria. 
It  is  not  a  silly  book,  and  the  author  has  too  much 
humour  to  become  adulatory  in  the  presence  of  Person¬ 
ages.  In  fact  this  book  is  a  success  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  it  goes  no 
farther. 

“A  Modern  Crusader.”  By  Sophie  F.  Veitch.  London: 

A.  &  C.  Black.  1895. 

Arthur  Reid  was  a  Scotch  minister,  and  having  seen 
a  woman  commit  suicide  through  drink,  he  refused  to 
accept  a  bequest  from  a  publican  and  sinner  who  had 
trafficked  in  it  with  success.  But  he  became  a  famous 
preacher  at  St.  Andrews,  and  the  woman  he  lost  through 
his  sacrifice  of  the  money  married  some  one  else,  and 
grew  coarse  and  fat  and  vulgar.  So  even  modern 
crusading  reaps  its  reward.  It  is  a  sober  book  this,  in 
spite  of  murders  and  inherited  curses.  But  it  means  so 
well  that  it  is  sure  to  be  appreciated  by  persons  who 
think  it  an  injustice  to  define  well-meaning  as  some¬ 
thing  either  dull  or  rude. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“Sibyl  Falcon.”  By  Edgar  Jepson.  Illustrated  by  Harold 
Piffard.  London:  Tower  Publishing  Co.  189!;. 

HERE  are  passages  in  this  clever  if  somewhat  extravagant 
story  that  might  have  been  penned  byjthe  author  of  the 
“  Cruise  of  the  Midge.”  There  is  also  much  that  the  spirit  of 
Michael  Scott  would  not  have  smiled  upon.  The  author’s  style 
is  a  trifle  too  tropical  at  times,  his  imagination  a  little  more  ex¬ 
uberant  than  the  matter  warrants.  Still,  these  excesses  are  not 
without  the  compensating  virtues  of  vigour  and  the  sense  of 
keen  life,  which  it  is  fair  to  say  carry  Mr.  Jepson  buoyantly  on 
his  course.  Mr.  Piffard  is  a  sympathetic  illustrator.  There  is 
almost  a  superfluous  vigour  about  his  “Marina  strangling 
Elsie,”  and  his  drawing  of  the  “  Coromantee” — that  gigantic 
nigger — as  he  is  prodded  in  the  back  by  the  gallant  hero’s  knife, 
shows  even  more  excess  of  spirit.  This  black  villain  should  be 
at  least  twelve  feet  high  on  his  bare  feet.  The  author  allows 
him  considerably  less.  However,  we  have  read  better  stories 
with  vastly  less  pulsation  of  heart.  The  piratical  conflicts  at 
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sea,  the  astonishing  expedition  in  search  of  the  “Queens 
Emeralds,”  the  last  fight  for  these  rare  gems,  are  things  that 
stir  one  to  the  quick.  Sibyl  and  Ralph  are  a  perfect  pair 
in  heroism.  Sir  Raleigh— that  gentlemanly  buccaneer— and 
Harburg,  Murphy,  Brindle,  and  Achille  Lafitte  “  the  terror  of 
the  Gulf” — these  are  brave  creations.  But  why  should  Mr. 
Tepson  make  his  enormous  emeralds  “  flawless’  and  of  the  best 
colour?  Sir  Raleigh,  who  had  “trafficked  enough  in  previous 
stones  to  know  all  about  them,”  ought  to  have  known  there 
are  no  such  things  as  flawless  emeralds  of  that  magnitude. 
Emeralds  are  not  flawless.  And  why  should  Mr.  Jepson  intro¬ 
duce  Lord  Byron  into  his  pages  ?  His  sketch  of  the  poet  is  not 
Byronic,  though  there  is  a  Byronic  spirit  in  his  story,  as  there 
was  in  Michael  Scott  himself. 

“His  First  Kangaroo.”  By  Arthur  Ferres.  London:  Blackie  & 

Son.  1895.  _  T  ,, 

“Far  From  Home.”  By  Robert  Overton.  London:  Jarrold 

&  Sons.  1895. 

These  are  good  examples  of  the  book  for  boys  that  treats  of 
a  boy’s  adventures  in  a  gay  and  hearty  spirit.  Dick  Morrison, 
the  “boy”  of  Mr.  Ferres’s  story,  is  an  Australian,  who  is  invited 
by  his  cousin  Fred  Baird  to  spend  his  Christmas  at  a  cat  tie- 

station  known  by  the  euphonious  name  of  Gooagolong.  Here, 

and  in  the  bush,  he  enjoys  some  pleasant  days,  riding  and  hunt¬ 
ing.  There  are  ladies  in  the  company,  and  it  is  a  proud  moment 
for  Dick  when  he  captures  his  first  kangaroo,  and,  whipping  out 
his  “  pocket-knife,”  presents  the  “  bleeding  scalp  ”  to  his  cousin 
Maggie  Baird.  The  hunting  and  horse-racing  scenes  are  very 
well  described,  and  ;Mr.  Percy  Spence  has  drawn  some  truly 
impressive  illustrations  of  riding  and  jumping.  \\  e  have  not 
mentioned  the  bushrangers,  since  they  are  inevitable  in  an 
Australian  story.  But  they  are  distinctly  good  bushrangers. 

Mr.  Overton's  young  hero  runs  away  from  home  and  a 
threatened  commercial  career  in  very  evil  case.  A  scheming 
bank-clerk,  his  own  father’s  manager,  lured  him  to  the  deed, 
and  whenThejs  off  falsely  accuses  him  of  theft.  But  Donald 
Carrington  is*a  boy  of  pluck  and  resource.  He  sails  away  to 
Sydney,  goes  up  country,  has  a  rousing  brush  with  bushrangers, 
gets  wrecked  on  an  island,  wars  with  pirates,  and  after  a  fear¬ 
some  experience  at  sea,  arrives  at  home  in  time  to  detect  the 
scoundrelly  bank-clerk  attempting  highway  robbery.  The 
most  voracious  of  boys  must  own  that  they  have  supped  full  of 
excitement  when  the  retributive  end  is  reached.  Mr.  Overton  s 
story  is  exceedingly  lively  reading  throughout. 

“The  Red  True  Story-Book.”  Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Henry  J.  Ford.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1895. 
This  collection  of  “  true  relations  ”  is  fully  as  attractive  as  its 
“  Blue”  companion  of  last  Christmas,  and  quite  as  much  ot  a 
miscellany.  Mr.  Lang’s  object  seems  to  have  been  to  obtain  the 
greatest  variety  possible.  The  selective  process,  if  so  it  can  be 
called,  is  not  one  that  makes  very  arduous  demands  on  a  critical 
editor.  Perhaps  a  critical  reader,  oblivious  of  the  symDolical 
colour  and  title  of  the  book,  might  object  that  there  is  too  much 
of  mere  fighting  in  these  true  stories.  Doubtless,  there  are  many 
true  stories  worth  the  telling,  or  the  re-telling,  that  are  both 
edifying  and  entertaining  without  being  in  the  least  gory.  How¬ 
ever,  young  people  love  fighting,  and  there  are  some  mighty 
pretty  recitals  of  the  right  chivalrous  kind  in  the  Red  1  rue 
Story-Book.”  Foremost  among  them  are  the  editor’s  Life  and 
Death  of  Joan  the  Maid”— an  admirable  epitome  of  all  that  is 
known  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  true  stories  and  Mrs.  McCunn  s 
well-knit  and  sufficiently  enthusiastic  narrative  of  Prince 
Charlie’s  War,”  Prescott’s  “Conquest  of  Peru,”  General 
Marbot’s  Memoirs,  the  history  of  the  mutiny  of  the  Bounty,  and 
other  well-known  works  are  drawn  upon  by  other  contributors. 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard  gives  a  spirited  account,  based  on  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Burnham,  the  American  scout,  of  Major 
Wilson’s  last  fight  with  the  Matabele  by  the  Shangam  river. 
There  are  some  capital  stories  of  shipwrecked  mariners,  ex¬ 
plorers,  and  voyagers.  In  strong  contrast  with  these  are  some 
stirrin^  translations  from  Icelandic  sagas  by  the  Rev.  W.  C. 
Green?  All  these  various  themes  are  extremely  well  illustrated 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Ford. 

“  The  Brotherhood  of  the  Coast. 1  By  David  Lawson  Johnstone- 

London  :  W.  &  R.  Chambers.  1895. 

“The  Wizard  King.”  By  David  Kcr.  London:  W.  &  R. 

Chambers.  1895. 

Mr.  Johnstone  is  almost  too  prodigal  of  adventures  in  his 
romance  of  “  The  Brotherhood  of  the  Coast.”  Long  before  his 
hero,  Nigel  Elphinstone,  has  any  dealings  with  the  Brother¬ 
hood,  i.e.  the  Buccaneers,  he  has  undergone  such  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Holland,  as  would  suffice 
for  a  tolerably  “  full  ”  story.  Boys,  however,  are  not  likely  to 
object  to  a  plethora  of  incident.  We  must  own  to  having  read 
the  book  without  the  least  desire  to  put  it  down.  The  narrative 
of  Nigel  hangs  fire  at  no  point  in  its  spirited  and  variegated 

course.  .  .  .  r 

Few  heroes  in  history  arc  so  deserving  of  the  admiration  ot 
boys  as  the  gallant  John  Sobieski,  the  W  izard  King  of  Mr. 
Keds  story,  whose  valorous  deeds  were  attributed  to  magic  by 
his  Turkish  foes.  From  the  field  of  Choczim  to  the  relief  of 
Vienna,  the  fortunes  of  the  great  Polish  leader  are  vividly  set 
forth.  We  must  commend  especially  the  impressive  opening  of 
the  story,  and  the  author’s  accurate  observance  ofhistory. 
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Pneumatic  Tyres 


Have  become 
universal  for  Cycles ; 
they  possess 
equal  advantages 


for  Carriages 


ADVANTAGES.— The  perfection  of  ease.— Absolutely  noiseless.— Reduction  in  draught  of 
one  third.— Saving  of  all  wear  to  the  carriage. — Suitable  to  the  roughest  roads.  Give  no 
trouble. — Appearance  of  wheel  practically  unaltered. — Can  be  fitted  to  existing  wheels. 

A  large  Exhibition  of  Carriages ,  built  by  the  best  Coachbutlders,  and  each  fitted  'With  these 
Tyres ,  can  be  seen  at,  also  full  particulars  obtained  on  application  from 

The  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  Ltd., 

14  Regent  Street  (Waterloo  Place),  S.W 


EPPS’S  COCOAINE. 

COCOA-NIB  EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKE). 

The  choicest  roasted  nibs  (broken-up  beans)  of  the  natural  Cocoa  on  being 
subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  give  forth  their  excess  of  oil,  leaving  for 
use  a  finely-flavoured  powder-"  Cocoaine,"  a  product  which  when  prepared  with 
boiling  water,  has  the  consistence  of  tea,  of  which  it  is  now,  with  man)  ,  beneficially 
taking  the  place.  Its  active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the 
needed  energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system. 

A  USEFUL  CHRISTMAS 

PRESENT  IS  A  BOX 

OF 

VESTAL  VINOLIA  SOAP. 

AMUSEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

^  WULFF'S  great  continental  circus 

will  be  located  at  the  Crystal  Palace  during  the  Christmas  Holidays,  when  Herr 
IVulfr  will  produce  for  the  first  time  in  England,  a . . 

p  grand  equestrian  pantomime 

entitled, 

“A  BOAR  HUNT  OK  THE  XVI.  CENTURY," 

Two  Performances  daily,  on  and  after  Boxing  Day,  at  3  o  and  7.30. 

Unrivalled  Stud  of  over  One  Hundred  Horses 

Thousands  of  Sixpenny  and  Shilling  seats  Numbered  Reserved  Seats,  1  6  3/6.  si-. 
may  be  booked  in  advance  at  the  Crystal  Palace  I.cket  Office,  or  at  usual  City  and 
West  End  Libraries.  Afternoon  Performances  on  Saturday,  Dec.  21st,  Monday, 
Dec.  23rd,  and  Tuesday,  Dec.  24th,  at  1  hree  O  clock. _ 


D 


RURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL.— Sir  Augustus 

Harris,  Lessee  and  Manager.— EVERY  EVENING,  at  7.30,  CHEER, 
IGYS  CHEER  1  bv  Sir  Augustus  Hams  Cecil  Raleigh,  and  *‘enry  Hamilton, 
'owerful  cast.  MORNING  PERFORMANCE  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  AND 

iATURDAY,  at  1.30.  


SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  /liver  anil  Embankment  Gardens. 

Bedrooms  for  one  person,  from  7s.  6d.  per  ;  for  tvv0*  las' 

Suites  of  Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room, 
&c..  from  30s.  Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included 
J  Savoy  Dinner,  (7s.  6d.)  is  served  in  the  Salle  \  Manger,  from  6  to  8.30,  at 

separate  tables.  _ _ _ 

SAVOY  RESTAURANT. 

With  large  terrace  is  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  Orchestra 
plays  during  dinner  and  supper. 

Manager,  {  £  ECHENARD.  CwHM  '  ESCOEF,ER' 
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EDUGATIOMAL. 


Royal  Indian  engineering  college, 

COOPER'S  HILL,  STAINES. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment 
in  Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  FORTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted 
in  September  1S96.  The  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  them  for  competition  Twelve 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  Three 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendents  in  the  Telegraph  Department. — For 
particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  College. 

"DADLEY  COLLEGE,  Scholarships  1896.  Two  of  ,£80, 

one  of  £50,  one  of  £40.  Election,  July  17.  For  particulars  apply  to  the 
Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

"DOSS  ALL  SCHOOL;  Entrance  Scholarships — Exami- 

nation,  March  25th,  26th,  and  27th,  1896.  Apply,  Bursar,  Rossall,  Fleetwood. 

A  LL  COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS.— WALTER 

WREN,  M.A.,  Cambridge,  PREPARES  CANDIDATES  for  Woolwich, 
Sandhurst,  India,  Home,  and  Ceylon  Civil  Services,  India  Forest  and  Police  De¬ 
partments,  Eastern  Cadetships  and  Student  Interpreters;  references  to  parent', 
&c.,  of  candidates  who  have  lately  passed  in  high  places  for  all  the  above.  FIRST 
for  I.C.S.,  SECOND  for  Woolwich-,  FIRST  for  India  Forests,  &c.  Moderate 
terms  and  no  extras.  7  Powis  Square,  W. 


CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 

INCORPORATED  SOCIETY  FOR  PROVIDING 

HOMES  FOR  WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 

Presidents : 

Tha  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York. 

MEANS  ADOPTED: 

(1)  Establishing  Small  Homes. 

(2)  Boarding-out. 

(3)  Emigration. 

HELP  URGENTLY  NEEDED  for  the  support  of 
over  2200  Destitute  and  Orphan  Children  under 

the  Society’s  care,  and  to  enable  the  Executive  to  accept 
many  deserving  cases. 

The  Clergy  are  earnestly  asked  to  allow  the  Society  a 
share  in  the  Offertories  devoted  to  extra-parochial  objects, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  children  in  the  Homes  having  been 
accepted  on  their  recommendation. 

Contributions  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  E.  de 
M.  Rudolf,  Secretary. 

Offices  of  the  Society,  The  Church  House,  Dean’s  Yard, 
Westminster,  S.W. 

Cheques  should  be  crossed  “  Lloyds  Bank,  Limited,  54 
St.  James’s  Street,  S.W.,”  and  made  payable  to  “  E.  de  M. 
Rudolf.” 


THE  VAN  RYN  GOLD  MINES  ESTATE,  LIMITED. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  First  Annual  Ordinary  General 
Meeting  of  the  Company  will  be  held  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad 
Street,  London,  E.C..  on  Monday  the  16th  day  of  December  1895,  at  12 
o'clock  noon,  to  receive  the  Directors'  Report  and  Statement  of  Accounts 
to  the  30th  June  1895,  and  to  transact  the  business  of  an  Ordinary  General 
Meeting. 

At  such  Meeting  a  Resolution  will  also  be  submitted  for  increasing  the 
Capital  of  the  Company  from  ^160,000  to  ,£200,000  by  the  creation  of  an 
additional  40,000  shares  of  £1  each. 

Holders  of  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer  desiring  to  take  part  in  the  Meet¬ 
ing  must  deposit  their  Share  Warrants,  with  all  unpaid  Coupons  attached 
thereto,  at  the  HeadOfficeof  the  Company,  18  St.  Swithin’s  Lane,  London, 
E.C.,  or  at  the  Agency  of  the  Company,  50  Boulevard  Haussmann,  Paris, 
together  with  a  Statement  in  writing  of  the  name  and  address  of  the 
holder  of  the  Warrant,  at  least  three  clear  days  before  such  General 
Meeting,  when  he  will  receive  in  exchange  a  Certificate  entitling  him  to 
attend  and  vote  at  the  Meeting  in  respect  of  the  shares  specified  in  such 
Certificates. 

Copies  of  the  Report  and  Statement  of  Accounts,  for  the  [year  ended 
30th  June  1895,  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  Company's  Offices 
in  London  and  Paris  as  above  mentioned. 

The  Share  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  31st  December  1895  to 
15th  January  1896,  both  days  inclusive 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

STUART  JAMES  HOGG, 
Secretary. 

18  St  Swithin’s  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

•jth  December,  1893 

COUTH  METROPOLITAN  GAS  COMPANY.— Sale 

by  Tender  of  .£20,000  Five  per  cent  Perpetual  Debenture  Stock. 

Minimum  Price  £172^  per  cent. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Directors  of  this  Company  to 
sell  by  Tender  .£20,000  of  Five  per  cent  Perpetual  Debenture  Stock  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  “The  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Act,  1882." 

Particulars  of  same,  with  form  of  tender,  can  be  obtained  at  this  Office  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  undersigned,  and  Tenders  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  Wednesday,  the 
1st  day  of  January  1806. 

I  he  Stock  will  be  allotted  to  the  highest  bidders,  but  no  Tender  will  be  accepted 
at  a  lower  price  than  at  the  rate  of  £172$  money  for  each  £100  Debenture  Stock. 

By  order, 

Offices,  709a  Old  Kent  Road,  S.E.  FRANK  BUSH, 

7th  December  1895.  Secretary. 
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SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA,  HEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA,, 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR. 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

Managers  •  i F-  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

managers.  J  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  /  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

ORIENT  COMPANY’S  YACHTING  CRUISES. 

By  the  Steamships  “LUSITANIA,”  3877  tons  register,  and  “ GARONNE,”  3876  tons 
register,  from  London,  as  under:— 

For  TENERIFFE,  the  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS,  BERMUDA,  &c.,  leaving  15th  January, 
returning  17th  March. 

For  Morocco,  Sicily,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  leaving  20th  February,  returning  17th 
April. 

For  South  of  Spain,  Greece,  Constantinople,  &c.,  leaving  31st  March,  returning 
16th  May. 

For  Sicily,  Venice.  Corfu,  Algeria,  &c.,  leaving  22nd  April,  returning  30th  May. 

String  Band,  Electric  Light,  High-class  Cuisine. 

.  IF.  GREEN  &  CO.  t  Head  Offices :  Fenchurch— 

Managers.  J  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  f  Avenue. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  West 
End  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

p  and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

A  •  BOMBAY,  GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  BRINDISI,; 

EGYPT.  ADEN,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY . 

STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  TAPAN . 

CALCUTTA.  MADRAS,  COLOMBO,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW 

ZEALAND,  TASMANIA,  and  NAPLES . . 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  EGYPT  and  the  EAST .  every  three  weeks. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 

For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 


every  week, 
every  fortnight. 


COMMERCIAL. 


rT  HE  BANK  OF  AUSTRALASIA  (Incorporated  by 

Royal  Charter,  1835),  4  Threadnecdle  Street,  London.  Paid-up  Capital,  ,£1,600,000; 
Reserve  Fund,  £ 800,000.  Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  under  the  Charter,  £  1,600,000. 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  and  Drafts  issued  on  any  of  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Bank 
throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  BILLS  negotiated  or  sent  for  collection.  TELEGRA¬ 
PHIC  TRANSFERS  made.  DEPOSITS  received  in  London  at  interest  for  fixed  periods  on- 
terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application.  PRIDEAUX  SELBY,  Secretary. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

Est.  1803.— I  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

ESTABLISHED  1824.  TOTAL  FUNDS  EXCEED  £4,000,000.  ESTABLISHED  1824. 

SCOTTISH  UNION  AND  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  CD. 

London  :  3  King  William  St,,  E.C.  Glasgow  :  150  West  George  St. 
Head  Office— 35  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 
Secretary— J.  K.  Macdonald.  Actuary— Colin  M‘Cuaig,  F.F.A. 

General  Manager — A.  Duncan. 

LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Early  Bonus  Scheme.  (E.  B.)  The  following,  among  other  special  advan¬ 
tages,  apply  to  ordinary  Policies  issued  under  this  Scheme.  Besides  being  payable 
immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title,  they  are,  at  the  end  0/  three  years  from 
tt  eir  date : 

Entitled  to  rank  for  Bonus  Additions ;  Indisputable  on  the  ground  of  Errors  or 
Omissions;  World-Wide  without  Extra  Charge  ;  and  kept  in  force,  wholly  or 
partially,  even  in  case  of  Non-payment  of  Premium. 

Special  Bonus  Scheme.  (D.  B.)  Under  this  Scheme  Profit  Policies  are 
issued  at  Non-Profit  Rates ,  and  share  in  the  profits  when  the  premiums  received, 
accumulated  at  4  per  cent  compound  interest,  amount  to  the  Sum  Assured.  Policies 
of  this  class  which  have  for  the  first  time  become  entitled  to  rank  for  Bonus  have 
received  Additions  at  the  rate  of  £10  per  cent,  besides  a  further  progressive 
addition  of  £1  per  cent  per  annum. 

FIRE  IN  BURANCE. 

Almost  all  descriptions  of  Property  insured  on  the  most  favourable  conditions. 

“  THE  TIMES  ”  Dee.  29, 1894,  says  In  a  leading  article  on 

“  Our  Daughters  ” 

“  FIVE  per  cent  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  of  Interest  on  good 
"security  when  paterfamilias  set  up  housekeeping;  now  he  must  think 
“  himself  lucky  when  he  can  get  Three." 

Tie  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COIPAUY  ol  Hew  Toft 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 

Death  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle¬ 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 


ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  £42,000,000. 

Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Brancn  Offices,  or  to 

D.  C.  TT  A  T.TVF1M  ATM,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdcm, 

17  &  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 


[4  December,  1895. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


THE  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  will  open  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  instant,  and  close  on  or  before  Thursday, 
the  19th  instant,  for  London,  and  on  Thursday,  the  19th  instant,  for  the  Country. 

Messrs.  BROWN,  JANSON  &  CO.  are  authorized  by  the  Directors  to  receive 
Subscriptions  for  the  undermentioned  Capital. 

THE  DROWN  LEASE  PROPRIETARY  ICO.,  LTD 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts ,  1862  to  1890 ,  whereby  the  liability  of  Shareholders  is  limited.  B 


SHARE  CAPITAL 


£250,000, 


DIVIDED  INTO 


30,000  6%  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £5  each,  and  20,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £5  each. 

PRESENT  ISSUE  OF  21,000  0  Cumulative  Preference  Shares,  and  20,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £5  each,  payable, 
10s.  on  application;  £1  on  allotment;  £1  10s.  one  month  after  allotment;  £2  two  months  after  allotment. 

The  balance  of  the  Preference  Shares  (£45,000)  is  reserved  for  issue  by  the  Directors  (if  required). 


Directors.  . 

THE  RT.  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  KILMOREY,  K.P.  ( Chairman ),  5 
Aldford  Street,  Park  Lane.  W. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  G.  F.  KAYE.  67  Gunterstone  Road,  W. 

WILLIAM  LONSDALE,  Esq.,  Hutton  Roof,  Eastbourne. 

■CHAS.  F.  MASSINGBERD-MUNDY,  Esq.,  J.P.,  D.L.,  Ormsby  Hall, 
Alford.  _ ; _ 1 

•CLAUDE  ARTHUR  PAGET,  Esq.,  Crowe  Hall,  Ipswich. 

THE  LAW  GUARANTEE!  AND  TRUST  SOCIETY,  LIMITED,  are 
entitled  to  nominate  a  Director  after  Allotment. 

Bankers. 

Messrs.  BROWN,  JANSON  &  CO.,  32  Abchurch  Lane,  E.C. 
Architect. 

WALTER  EMDEN,  Esq.,  105  and  106  Strand,  W.C. 
Solicitors. 

Messrs.  ROMER  &  HASLAM,  4  Copthall  Chambers,  E.C. 
Auditors. 

Messrs.  WARD  &  WILDING, Chartered  Accountants,  Clement  s  Inn,\\  .C. 

Secretary  and  Offices  (pro  tew  ). 

Mr.  H.  E.  WINTER,  1  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 


T 


rnosrECTUS. 

HIS  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring:,  under  lease  direct 
m.  from  the  Crown,  and  under  exceptionally  favourable  circumstances,  the  well" 
known  and  exceedingly  valuable  building  site,  situate  at  the  corner  of  t.ie  Hay- 
market,  lately  occupied  by  Her  Majesty  s  Theatre  and  other  buildings,  and  tor 
utilising  the  same  by  the  erection  of — 

(1)  An  Opera  House  ; 

(2)  A  number  of  handsome  and  imposing  Shops  ; 

(3)  Chambers  of  a  very  superior  character  ; 

(4)  A  fine  and  luxuriously-appointed  Restaurant.  , 

It  has  been  proposed  that  a  portion  of  the  premises  shall  be  set  apart  as  a  Club 

to  be  called  The  Opera  Club— the  Committee  of  which  will  be  elected  from  Members 
of  the  Directorates  of  the  Imperial  Opera  Company,  Limited,  mentioned  below,  and 

of  this  Company.  ....  ,  ,  ,  . 

Plans  for  tie  erection  of  thrse  buildings  have  been  prepared  by  the  eminent 
Architect,  Mr.  Walter  Emden,  whose  long  experience  and  recognised  professional 
ability  fully  qualify  him  to  deal  with  an  important  undertaking  of  this  description. 

The  site  in  question  comprises  an  area  ol  nearly  one  acre,  and  is  situatec  in  one  ot 
the  most  advantageous  positions  in  the  world,  having  unrivalled  frontages  to  1  all 
Mall,  the  Haymarket,  Charles  Street,  and  the  Opera  Arcade,  as  shown  by  the  p  o- 
posed  ground  plan  accompanying  the  Prospectus.  It  will  be  held  direct  from  the 
Crown  for  a  term  of  eighty  years,  commencing  October  1890,  at  the  unusually  low 
ground  rent  of  £4,200  per  annum. 

The  following  figures  show  the  price  of  land  and  ground  rents  paid  in  the  locality 


Northumberland  Avenue 

Ditto . 

Pali  Mall . 

Haymarket  &  Pall  Mall 


Per  foot. 

For  the  fee,  £9  to  £  10. 
Ground  rent,  9s.  6d.  per  ann. 
„  „  8s.  7*d.  „ 


Is.  lid. 


of  the  Haymarket 
Hotel  Victoria  .  .  . 

Grand  Hotel  .  .  . 

Land  in  ....  . 

Site  secured  by  this 
Conr*p*ny.  .  .  . 

(Neatly  one  acre)  ..  . 

Tne  new  Opera  House  will  be  in  every  respect  more  commodious  than  any 
Theatre  in  the  metropolis.  It  will  provide  scats  for  about  2,800  persons,  and  every 
arrangement  is  being  made  to  render  it  attractive  to  the  public,  and  will  be  sublet  to 
the  Imperial  Opera  Company,  Limited,  for  the  whole  term,  le„s  the  last  ten  days 
thcreoL  at  a  rental  of  £9,  000  per  annum.  ,  ....  , 

The  Directorate  of  the  Imperial  Opera  Company,  Limited  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  Prospectus  shortly  to  be  issued),  is  composed  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  o 
position,  and  the  names  of  those  who  have  already  consented  to  become  patrons  and 
patronesses  arc  sufficient  indication  of  the  wide-spread  support  which  the  enterprise 
will  receive  in  influential  quarters.  All  circumstances  point  to  the  successful 
realisation  of  the  project  which  is  to  give  to  London  one  of  the  finest  Opera  Houses 

*"  The 'subjoined  calculations  are  based  upon  the  careful  estimates  of  the  Architect, 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  rentals  assessed  upon  the  Shops,  Chambers, 
&c  are  believed  to  be  below  the  amount  paid  for  neighbouring  properties  of  a 
similar  description.  With  regard  to  the  Restaurant,  the  estimated  rental  of  £5000 
is  moderate,  inasmuch  as  an  offer  has  been  made  by  a  celebrated  catering  firm  to 
take  the  premises  on  a  long  lease,  at  a  rental  based  on  a  percentage  of  the  gross 
takings  the  guaranteed  minimum  being  considerably  in  excess  of  x.5000.  1  he 

Directors  arc  of  opinion  that  not  only  can  the  proposed  percentage  be  increased 
before  a  contract  is  signed,  but  that  in  course  of  lime  the  turnover  will  largely 
exceed  the  present  estimate.  They  therefore  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  gross  income  as  set  out  in  the  next  paragraph,  will  in  a  few  years  time  lie  much 

111  The^esti mated  sources  of  the  Company’s  revenue  when  the  whole  building 
scheme  is  completed  may  be  thus  summarised 

Rent  of  Imperial  Opera  House  ...  .  ...  L% 000 

,  Shoos  in  P.dl  Mall  (8)  @  £500 .  £*,<**> 

„  Haymarket  (8)  (?C  £350  ...  2, 8- jo 

Arcades  (32)  @  £140  .  4j48° 


Restaurant 
Club  and  Chambers 


Less  Ground  Rent  ...  ...  ■■■  . 

Interest  on  Debentures,  .£200,000  @  4  p;r  cent. 


4,200 

8,000 


1 1.280 
5,000 
7,000 

32.280 


12,200 


The  revenue  above  mentioned  would  enable  the  Directors  to  declare  a  dividend  of 
6  per  cent,  upon  the  Preference  Capital  now  issued,  and  8  percent,  upon  the  Ordinary 
Share  Capital,  after  making  ample  allowance  for  expenses  of  administration,  reserve 
fund,  mortgage  insurance  premium,  amortization,  &c. 

The  arrangements  with  the  Vendor  are  embodied  in  the  Provisional  Contract  (2) 
below  mentioned,  and  the  funds  (£400,000)  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  that  contract 
will  be  provided  as  to  £200,000  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  present  issue,  and  as  to 
the  balance  on  mortgages  guaranteed  by  the  Law  .Guarantee  and  Trust  Society, 
Limited,  which  have  already  been  arranged,  and  which  will  he  subsequently  cleared 
off  by  the  issue  of  Debentures.  The  Directors  have  satisfied  themselves  that  the 
price  to  be  paid  to  the  Vendor  is  reasonable,  especially  having  regard  to  two  valua¬ 
tions  of  the  land  which  were  made  a  short  time  ago  by  two  of  the  most  eminent  London 
surveyors.  , 

A  small  portion  of  the  site  facing  Pall  Mall  is  now  occupied  by  a.  shop  and  appur¬ 
tenances,  the  lease  of  which  expires  in  1912.  The  other  buildings  in  Pal!  Mall  will 
either  be  renovated  and  relet  until  then,  or  until  a  surrender  of  the  lease  referred  to 
or  liberty  to  rebuild  shall  have  been  obtained,  as  may  seetn  expedient. 

The  vendor  undertakes  : — 

(1)  To  deliver  to  the  Company  the  complete  buildings  in  accor¬ 
dance  w  th  the  final  Plans  and  Specifications  of  the 
Company's  Architect,  and  to  procure  the  transfer  to  the 
Company  of  the  Lease  referred  to  when  acquired. 

(3)  To  pay  the  Architect’s  fees. 

(3)  To  pay  the  Ground  Rent  until  29th  September,  1898. 

(4)  To  pay  the  Mortgage  or  Debenture  Interest  until  the  29th 
September  1896,  by  which  time  it  is  expected  the  buildings 
or  ths  g; eater  part  will  have  been  handed  over  ti  tha 
Company,  as  pr.vided  in  the  Building  Contract. 

(5)  To  pay  all  expenses  of  the  promotion  and  formation,  includ¬ 
ing  advertising,  printing,  &e.,  up  to  the  date  of  allotment. 

Th«  arrangements  have  been  designed  with  a  view  to  leaving  £50,000  in  cash  and 
Preference  Shares  for  the  provision  of  the  working  capital  of  the  Company  ;  but  in 
the  circumstances  it  will  be  seen  that  little  or  no  working  capital  will  be  required. 

The  following  Contracts  have  been  entered  into,  viz.  .  . 

(1)  Contract  between  the  Law  Guarantee  and  Trust  Society,  Limited,  of  the 
one  part,  and  Herbert  Parry  Okeden,  of  the  other  part,  dated  the  31st  day 
of  October,  1895. 

(2)  Provisional  Contract  between  Herbert  Parry  Okeden,  the  Vendor,  who  is  a 
promoter  of  the  Company,  of  the  one  part,  and  Harry  E.  Winter,  as 
Trustee  for  and  on  behalf  of  this  Company,  of  the  other  part,  dated  the  26th 
day  of  November,  1895  ;  and  a  further  Provisional  Contract  supplemental 
thereto  and  made  between  the  same  parties,  dated  the  nth  day  of 
December,  1895. 

(3)  Provisional  Contract  between’ Herbert  Parry  Okeden,  of  the  one  part,  and 

Messrs.  Perry  &  Co.,  of  the  other  part,  dated  the  nth  day  of  December, 
1895,  for  the  construction  of  the  works. 

Copies  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  and  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Contracts,  toge.her  with  a  plan  of  the  site,  may  be  inspected  at  the 
offices  of  the  Company,  where  also  the  plans  and  estimates  may  be  seen.  V’arious 
other  Contracts  have  beer,  entered  into  by  the  vendor  in  relation  to  the  formation  and 
promotion  of  the  Company.  Applicants  are  to  be  deemed  to  have  notice  of  such 
Contracts  and  to  have  agreed  with  the  Company  as  Trustees  for  the  Directors  and 
any  otherjpersons  liable  to  waive  any  claim  they  may  have  for  not  more  fully 
complying  with  the  requirements  of  Section  38  of  the  Companies  Act,  1007, 

It  is  intended  to  apply  in  due  course  for  a  Stock  Exchange  quotation,  ana  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Company  slightly  so  as  to  indicate  the  situation  of  the 
property  to  be  acquired.  ,  ,  , 

Applications  for  shares  should  be  made  on  the  enclosed  forms  and  sent  to  the 
Bankers  of  the  Company,  with  a  remittance  of  ithe  amount  payable  on  application. 
In  cases  where  the  number  of  Shares  allotted  is  less  than  the  number  applied  for  the 
surplus  amount  paid  as  deposit  on  such  Shares  will  be  credited  towards  the  amount 
payable  on  allotment.  In  cases  where  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be 
returned  in  full.  .  . 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  for  Shares  can  be  obtained  at  the  offices  ot 
the  Company,  and  at  the  Bankers,  Brokers,  Solicitors,  and  Auditors. 

Dated,  December  13th,  1895.  _ 


■Mo.. 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES. 


Leaving  £20,080 


THE  CROWN  LEASE  PROPRIETARY  CO.,  LTD. 

Issua  of  21.000  6  per  cent.  Cumulative  Shares  of  £5  each  and  20,000 
Ordinary  Shares  of  £5  each. 

l°  ^THE  CROWN  LEASE  PROPRIETARY  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Gentlemen,  .  _  ,  ,  ,  , 

Having  paid  to  the  Company  s  Bankers  the  sum  ol  L - , 

being  the  deposit  of  10  s.  per  Share  due  on  application  for —  ——^Prefer¬ 

ence  Ordinary  Shares  of  £5  each  in  the  above-named  Company,  I  hereby  request 
you  to  allot  me  that  number  of  Shares,  and  1  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same,  or 
any  less  amount  allotted  to  me,  anil  I  agree  to  pay  the  instalments  thereon,  as  re¬ 
quired  in  the  terms  of  the  Prospectus,  and  1  authorise  you  to  place  my  name  on  the 
Register  in  respect  of  such  Shares,  and  I  declare  that  1  waive  any  fuller  compliance 
h  Section  38  of  the  Companies  Act,  1867,  or  otherwise,  than  that  contained  in 
In  the  event  of  my  receiving  no  allotment,  the  amount  to  be 


Wit 

such  Prospectus 
returned  in  full.  * 


Ordinary  Signature 

Kami  ( in  fully - 

Description - - 

A  ddress - - - 


Date 


1895. 


If  des'rous  of  plying  up  in  full  oil  allotment,  sign  also  here 


8ll 


At  %iVi 


The  Saturday  Review. 


14  December,  1895. 


CORTLAND 

SLEIGHS 


Season’s  Stock  Received. 

ELEGANT.  COMFORTABLE.  STYLISH. 


Prices  20  to  23  Guineas. 

READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY. 


INSPECT  AND  TRY  CUR  LATEST  DESIGNS  OF 

AMERICAN  BUGGIES,  OPEN  AND  CLOSED  CARRIAGES,  GIGS, 
PONY  AND  TROTTING  CARTS. 


Carriages  specially  adapted  for  Indian  and  Colonial  Uses. 


Catalogues ,  Price  Lists,  and  all  Information  post  free  from  the  Sole  Makers  : 

CORTLAND  WAGON  CO., 

31,  32,  &  33  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COYENT  CARDEN, 
LONDON,  W.C. 


BURLINGTON  CARRIAGE  CO..  LTD. 


BUILDERS  TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 

315-317  Oxford  Street,  W. 


Old  and  Aristocratic  Designs  reproduced  in  Steel  and 
Hickory  at  half  the  weight. 

Builders  of  FAMILY  OMNIBUSES 


For  most  County  FAMILIES. 


THREE  YEARS’  SYSTEM 

of  purchase  arranged  at  Cash  Prices. 


Specialty:  Light  Cob-sized  LANDAUS, 


315-317  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOLD  MINE,  LAND  &  EXPLORATION  SHARES. 


H.  HALFORD  &  CO. 


70  &  71  Palmerston  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 

Telegraphic  Address :  “MONITOR,  LONDON." 

Large  buyers  and  sellers  of  South  African  Gold  Mining, 
Land,  and  Exploration  shares.  Close  market  prices  guaran¬ 
teed.  Low  Contango  rates.  Accounts  opened  for  settlement 
in  three  months,  if  desired.  All  profits  paid  directly  accounts 


are  closed. 


Send  for  our  selected  list  of  the  lest  Mine  and  other  shares  jor  investment  or 


speculation. 

H,  HALFORD  &  CO., 

70  &  71  PALMERSTON  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C 

References  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Abroad . 


BORWICK’S 


THE  BEST 


BAKING  POWDER 
IN  THE 
WORLD. 


POWDER 


CPA  WINTER  SEASON.  At  the  Belgian  Monte  Carlo, 

within  12  hours  of  London,  you  find  sheltered  invigorating  climate,  good 
sport,  a  CERCLE  DES  ETRANGERS,  with  Roulette,  Trente  et  Quarante,  &c., 
always  open,  and  high-class  accommodation  at  10  francs  per  diem ,  absolutely  in¬ 
clusive.  For  full  details,  address  M.  Jules  Crehay,  Secretary. 


RIO  GRANDE  IRRIGATION. 

NT  EW  HOMES  in  the  “SUNSHINE  STATE”  of 

AMERICA.  EXCEPTIONAL  opportunity  to  join  FRUIT  and  VINE 
GRO  WING  COLONY  in  NEW  MEXICO,  U  S. A.  ONLY  SMALL  CAPITAL 
REQUIRED.  Lard  on  ten  years'  time.  Experienced  Local  Adviser.  Income 
fmt  year.  LARGE  PROFI'IS.  Superior  market  znd  railway  facilities.  1500 
miles  nearer  than  California  to  Chicago  ar.d  New  York.  Four  to  seven  weeks 
EARLIER  Fiuitirg  Season.  IDEAL  CLIMATE  I  OR  WEAK  LUNGS. 
Splendid  shooting.  For  I  REE  illustrated  jramphlct  and  full  particulars,  address, 
Mesilla  Valley  Irrigation  Colony,  34  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 

812 


BOOKS. 


i.  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.’s 


LIST1. 


THE  AMAZING  MARRIAGE.  By  George  Meredith. 

Two  vols.,  crown  8vo,  12s. 

I o  say  that  Mr.  Meredith  is  at  his  best  in  ‘The  Amazing  Marriage’ is  to  say 
that  he  has  given  us  a  masterpiece  in  the  book  published  to-day.” — Daily  News. 

“  It  has  to  a  superb  degree  Mr.  Meredith’s  two  great  qualities— movement  and 
fulness  ;  movement  which  makes  other  novels  seem  slow  in  comparison,  and  fulness 
beside  which  the  most  laboured  are  thin.  This  story  is  full  of  living  people  and 
living  subjects.  Apart  from  all  literary  gifts,  here  is  that  vitality  and  fine  spirit 
which  makes  a  big  and  wholesome  book  out  of  all  sorts  of  life,  and  leaves  you  with 
the  feeling  that,  come  what  may,  it  is  an  amazingly  interesting  world.” — Westminster 
Gazette. 

“  We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  Mr.  Meredith’s  plot  is  excellently  conceived, 
and,  so  far,  excellently  carried  out.  There  is  no  necessity  to  follow  it  further.  .  . 
But  for  this  and  for  presentation  to  all  his  various  characters  who  crowd  Mr.  Mere 
dith’s  brilliant  canvas,  we  send  our  readers  to  the  book  itself.’’— Standard. 


THE  KEY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  :  The  Nicaragua  Canal. 

By  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun,  F.R.G.S.,  Gold  Medallist  of  the  Roya 
Geographical  Society,  Special  Correspondent  of  The  Times.  Large  demy  Svo.’ 
with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  21s.  net. 

“  Few  men  are  better  qualified  than  Mr.  Archibald  Colquhoun  to  deal  with  the 
large  questions  of  maritime  commerce  and  international  relations  involved  in  the  long 
contemplated  project.  .  .  .  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  Mr.  Colquhoun  devotes  a  series 
of  most  instructive  chapters  to  the  exhaustive  consideration  of  the  numerous  and 
important  questions — historical,  commercial,  financial,  geographical,  mechanical,  and 
international — which  are  connected  with  this  1  Key  of  the  Pacific.’  A  reperiory  at 
once  copious  and  authoritative.” — The  Times. 


LONDON  CITY  CHURCHES.  By  A.  E.  Daniell.  With 

numerous  Illustrations  by  Leonard  Martin.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


A  COUNTRY  MUSE.  By  Norman  Gale.  First  and 


SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  ALPS  FROM  END  TO  END.  By  Sir  William 


SECOND  EDITION. 


ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  AND  CO. 

iq  Parliament  Street,  Westminster. 


By  Alec 


DIVERS  DITTIES.  Chiefly  written  in  India. 

M‘Millan,  M.A.  Ciown  8vo,  5s. 

“  Mr.  M’Millan  is  a  clever  writer,  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  humours  as  well  as  of 
the  worries  of  Indian  life.  .  .  .  ‘  Alun  Aheer’  is  a  spirited  adaptation  of  Scott's 

pf  in  "NT  nrth  T  nrl  in  ' 1  rT'  1  .  *  T1.'...  n 


Allan-a-Dale  ’  to  the  life  of  a  thief  in  North  India.” — The  Times. 

“  It  is  rare  that  a  sheaf  of  poems  comes  in  our  way  that  can  give  us  such  genuine 
pleasure  as  this  book  .  .  .  one  of  the  most  brilliant  that  India  has  given  us,  and  an 
emporium  of  genuine  humour." — Literary  World. 

“  There  is  no  end  of  fun  for  an  old  Anglo-Indian  in  Mr.  M'Millan's  book  of 
‘  Divers  Ditties,’  and  one  does  not  need  to  have  been  in  India  to  get  a  good  laugh  at 
it.  .  .  .  Cleverly  written  and  jolly  satires  on  Civil  Service  officials,  lawyers,  grass 
widows,  and  other  characteristic  types  of  Anglo-Indian  life.  .  .  .  The  verses'  and 
the  few  prose  pieces  at  the  end  of  the  book  are  full  of  point.” — Scotsman. 


REGENERATION  :  A  Reply  to  Max  Nordau.  Demy 

8vo,  14s. 

“  Its  chief  value  lies  in  its  destructive  criticism  of  Nordau’s  system,  and  the  skill 
with  which  the  author  joins  issue  with  his  antagonist.  ...  As  a  reply  to  Nordau, 

‘  Regeneration  ’  is  not  only  marked  by  conspicuous  ability,  and  a  learning  almost  as 
wide  as  that  of  the  original  work.  .  .  .  Ample  justice  is  done  to  all  that  is  good  in 
‘  Degeneration,’  and  no  unnecessary  zeal  is  shown  in  hunting  up  the  author's  foolish 
statements.  But,  writing  quietly,  soberly,  and  dispassionately,  the  anonymous 
author  has  produced  a  reply  which  deserves  the  attention  of  all  who  have  been 
inclined  to  set  too  much  store  on  ‘  Degeneration,’  or  those  who  would  fain  find  a 
way  out  of  the  pessimism  into  which  it  leads.  This  they  will  find  in  ‘  Regeneration.* 
It  is  an  admirable  piece  of  work,  and  deserves  to  be  widely  read.” — Scotsman. 


THE  MARVELLOUS  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR  JOHN 

MANDEVILLE,  Kt.  Being  his  Voyage  and  Travel,  which  treateth  of  the 
Way  to  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Marvels  of  Ind,  with  other  Islands  and 
Countries.  Edited  and  profusely  Illustrated  by  Arthur  Layard.  With  a 
Preface  by  John  Cameron  Grant.  With  130  Illustrations,  large  crown  Svo 
gilt  top,  6s. 

“  Mr.  Layard’s  illustrations  are  in  a  delightfully  humorous  vein.” — Daily  News. 
“Mr.  Layard’s  quaintly  humorous  illustrations.”—  Scotsman. 

“The  drawings  are  full  of  fancy  and  imagination.  A  brilliant  and  substantial 
volume.” — The  Globe. 


THE  WATERLOO  CAMPAIGN.  1815.  By  Captain 

William  Siborne.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  832  pp.,  13  Medallion 
Portraits  of  Generals,  15  Maps  and  Plans.  5s.  net. 

“  The  best  general  account  of  its  subject  that  has  been  written,  whether  for  a 
soldier  or  for  a  general  reader;  and  its  appearance  in  the  handy  and  well  printed 
volume  in  which  it  is  now  issued  will  be  welcome  to  many.” — Scots?nan. 

“Many  books  have  been  written  upon  this  fertile  theme  but  it  is  doubtful  if  a 
more  faithful  and  comprehensive  account  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world,  and  for 
this  reason  we  welcome  its  reappearance  in  a  fourth  edition.” — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

“  It  is  charmingly  written,  is  graphic,  yet  precise,  and  abundantly  witnesses  to 
the  author’s  most  strenuous  endeaveur  to  do  justice  to  everyone  who  took  part  in 
that  great  conflict.” — Birmi?igham  Post. 


Second  Series.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  each  vol. 

“There  is  the  same  fine  true  touch,  like  the  touch  of  the  arlist  who  carves  a  per¬ 
fect  cameo,  in  all  of  them  (some  verses),  and  the  same  sprightly  and  gentle  laughter, 
as  of  a  happy  heart  breathing  through  all.” — Spectator. 


Martin  Conway.  With  100  Illustrations  by  A.  D.  M‘Cormick.  Large 
demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  £ 1  is.  net. 

“  A  high  place  among  ihese  books  of  climbing,  which  appeal  to  many  who  cannot 
climb,  as  well  as  to  all  who  can,  will  be  taken  by  the  very  pleasant  volume  ‘The 
Alps  from  End  to  End.’  ” — The  Times. 


ICEBOUND  ON  KOLGUEV.  A  Chapter  in  the  Explora¬ 
tion  of  Arctic  Europe.  By  Aubyn  Trevor-Battye,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  &c. 
With  Illustrations  by  J.  T.  Nettleship  and  Charles  Whymper.  Large 
demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  £i  is.  net.  Second  Edition  nearly  exhausted.  > 

“  His  book  will  take  and  keep  an  authoritative  position . A  modest  and 

unvarnished  picture  of  pluck  and  t  ndurance  that  do  honour  to  the  English  name. 

Ought  to  be  secure  of  a  welcome  from  a  very  large  number  of  readers . The  | 

story  is  told  in  a  delightfully  simple  and  spontaneous  manner . Mr.  Trevor- 

Battye’s  simple  and  unaffected  narrative  enables  us  to  learn  a  good  deal.” 

’  The  Times. 


4  December,  1895. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


HACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  MW  BOOKS. 


Two  Volumes.  Crown  8vo,  15s.  net. 

THE  LETTERS  OF 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD,  1848-1888. 

Collected  and  arranged  by  GEORGE  W.  E.  RUSSELL. 

Daily  News.—' “The  work  is,  indeed,  a  model  for  editors,  both  in  what  the 
litorial  hand  has  done  and  what  it  has  refrained  from  doing.  Mr.  Russell  has,  in 
•ief,  allowed  the  letter-writer  to  speak  for  himself,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
tat  no  formal  biography  could  have  furnished  a  portrait  more  complete  or  more 
lbtle  in  its  revelation  of  character." 

Fourteenth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  SECOND  JUNGLE  BOOK. 

By  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

With  Illustrations  by  J.  Lockwood  Kipling,  C.I.E. 

Dally  Chronicle. — “There  is  beauty  and  power,  and  an  incomparable  picturesque 
tree  like  no  other  man’s  in  all  these  pages." 

Globe  8vo,  X2S. 

CASA  BRACCIO. 

A  NEW  STORY. 

By  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

In  Two  Volumes. 

Morning  Post. — “‘Casa  Braccio'  exhibits  his  special  qualities  as  a  writer  of 
ction  in  a  very  favourable  light.  These  qualities,  broadly  speaking,  are  as  follows  : 
le  has  a  vivid  yet  disciplined  imagination,  a  fine  sense  of  proportion,  a  closely 
bservant  habit,  an  impressive  and  agreeable  style,  and  a  pen  that  very  rarely  runs 
way.” 

Medium  8vo,  21s. 

THE  MAKERS  OF  MODERN  ROME.  In  Four 

Books.  I.  Honourable  Women  not  a  few.  II.  The  Pope  who  made 
the  Papacy.  III.  Lo  Popolo  :  and  the  Tribune  of  the  People.  IV. 
The  Popes  who  made  the  City.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  “  The 
Makers  of  Florence,"  &c.  With  Illustrations  by  Henry  P.  Riviere, 
A.R.W.S.,  and  Joseph  Pennell. 


THE  CRANFORD  SERIES.  New  Volume. 

Uncut  or  gilt,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

rHE  MOST  DELECTABLE  HISTORY  OF 

REYNARD  THE  FOX.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
Joseph  Jacobs.  Done  into  Pictures  by  W.  Frank  Calderon. 


EVERSLEY  SERIES.  New  Volumes. 

IISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  By 

John  Richard  Green,  M.A.  In  8  volumes.  Vol.  I.  Early  England, 
Foreign  Kings,  The  Charter.  Globe  8vo,  5s. 

50EMS.  By  Matthew  Arnold.  Early  Poems, 

Narrative  Poems,  and  Sonnets.  Globe  8vo,  5s. 


j  0  R  D  TENNYSON’S  WORKS.— The 

PEOPLE'S  EDITION.  Vols.  III.  IV.— A  DREAM  OF  FAIR 
WOMEN;  and  other  Poems.  LOCKSLEY  HALL;  and  other 
Poems.  Demy  i6mo,  is.  net,  cloth  ;  and  is.  6d.  net,  Persian,  each 

volume. 

POCKET  EDITION  OF  CHARLES  KINGSLEY'S  WORKS. 
Polt  8vo,  is.  6d.  each  volume. 

(EAST.  A  Problem.  By  Charles  Kingsley. 


HREE  AND  SIXPENNY  SERIES.— NEW  VOLUME.— Crown  8vo. 

)0N  ORSINO.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 


Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

ILLUSTRATED  STANDARD  NOVELS. 

PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE.  By  J  ane  Austen. 

Illustrated  by  Charles  E.  Brock.  With  an  Introduction  by  AUSTIN 


Dobson. 


8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 


ASSAYS  IN  TAXATION.  By  Edwin  R.  A. 

Sei.igman,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Finance,  Columbia 

College. 

Globe  8vo,  6s. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  METALLURGY.  By 

Arthur  H.  Hiorns,  Director  Metallurgy  Department,  Birmingham 
Municipal  Technical  School. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

DUTLINES  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY.  By 

Rudoi.f  Sohm,  Professor  of  Law,  Leipzig.  Translated  by  Miss  May 
Sinclair.  With  a  Preface  by  Professor  II.  M.  Gw  ATKIN,  M.A. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  London. 


CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

For  Lads  and  Maidens. 

GIRL’S  OWN  ANNUAL-  ” 

Contains  832  pages,  profusely  Illustrated.  Price  8s.  in  handsome  cloth  cover* 
designed  by  Gleeson  White,  and  with  portrait  end-papers  ;  or  for  Lendin 
Libraries,  in  Two  Half-Yearly  Volumes  at  4s.  each. 

“  No  better  gift-book  for  girls  can  be  imagined.” — British  Weekly . 

BOY’S  OWN  ANNUAL. 

Contains  832  pages,  with  many  Coloured  and  Wood  Engravings.  Price  8s.  in 
handsome  cloth  ;  or,  for  Libraries,  in  Half-Yearly  Volumes,  4s.  each. 

“  Breathes  there  a  boy  with  soul  so  dead  who  never  to  his  father  said  :  ‘  Please 
will  you  buy  me  the  Boy’s  Own  Annual’?  No,  we  cannot  believe  itl’—Dait 
Chronicle. 

HIDDEN  BEAUTIES  OF  NATURE. 

By  Richard  Kerr,  F.G.S.  With  59  Illustrations  from  Sketches  and  Photo¬ 
graph-'.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.,  buckram  boards. 

“  Very  well  and  abundantly  illustrated,  beautifully  printed,  and  crisply  written. 
This  is  a  very  good  volume  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  boy  with  a  turn  for  science.’' — 
Spectator. 

CONSIDER  THE  HEAVEN  S : 

A  Popular  Introduction  to  Astronomy.  By  Mrs.  William  Steadman  Aldis. 
With  many  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.,  cloth. 

“  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  one  of  the  best  simple  introduc¬ 
tions  to  astronomical  science  we  know.” — Glasgcnu  Herald. 

THE  MICROSCOPE: 

A  Popular  Handbook.  By  Lewis  Wright,  Author  of  “Optical  Projection,” 
“Light:  a  Course  of  Experimental  Optics,”  &c.  With  many  Illustrations. 
2s.  6d.,  cloth. 

“Mr.  Wright’s  practical  sugge stions  will  be  of  great  value,  not  alone  to  begin¬ 
ners.” —  Times  (  Weekly). 

LIGHTHOUSES  : 

Their  History  and  Romance.  By  W.  J.  Hardy,  F.S.A.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.,  cloth  boards. 

“  One  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  of  the  present  season's  publications.” — 
Western  Morning  News. 

HEROES  OF  THE  GOODWIN  SANDS. 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stanley  Treanor,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  the  Missions  to 
Seamen,  Deal.  With  many  Illustrations.  Fourth  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

“  It  is  not  often  that  a  book  so  thrilling  concerns  itself  with  things  found  here  at 
home.  It  is  a  book  of  most  engrossing  interest,  and  as  stimulating  as  it  is  read¬ 
able.  *  ’ — Record. 

POPULAR  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

For  Boys  and  Girls.  By  W.  J.  Gordon.  Many  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo» 
2s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  method  of  this  book  is  scientific;  its  style  is  popular.  It  is  intended  as  a 
prize-book  for  schools,  &c.,  and  also  the  kind  of  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
boys  and  girls  when  they  wish  tor  fuller  information  about  animals  and  birds  than 
the  ordinary  natural  history  anecdote  books  give.  The  volume  is  profusely 
illustrated. 

FIFTY  NEW  STORIES 

For  Young  People  and  Adults  have  just  been  published  by  the  “  R.T.S.”  at 
prices  from  4d.  to  5s.  Please  ask  your  Bookseller  to  show  you  these  books. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY,  56  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C 


MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

BOOKSELLERS, 

BOOK  EXPORTERS, 

BOOK  BINDERS, 

LIBRARIANS. 


AND 


ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMAN, 

AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  WORLD. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  LIMITED, 
30  TO  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

241  BR0MPT0N  ROAD,  S.W.,  and 
48  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C., 

LON  DON. 

And  10  to  12  BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER. 

Sit 


The  Saturday  Review. 


14  December,  1895 


DOWNEY  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


This  day,  in  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  15s. 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF  STEPNIAK'S  NEW  WORK. 
ON  RUSSIA. 


KING  STORK  AND  KING  LOG.  A  Study 


of  Two  Tzars. 

Demy  8vo,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d. 

HYDE  PARK  FROM  DOMESDAY  BOOK 


TO  DATE.  By  John  Ashton.  Illustrated  by  the  Author. 

“  Mr.  Ashton  tells  us  practically  all  that  is  to  be  known  about  Hyde 
Park.  .  .  .  He  gives  us  a  series  of  pictures  and  illustrative  extracts  which 
allow  us  to  get  a  glimpse  of  what  Londoners  have  been  doing  with  them- 
n.irinrr  the  nnet  eicrVifppn  hundred  vaars  or  so.” — Standard. 


selves  during  the  past  eighteen  hundred  years  or  so.” — Standard. 

MR.  LOWE'S  NEW  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE. 


A  FALLEN  STAR,  A  Story  of  the  Scots  of 

Frederick  the  Great.  By  Charles  Lowe.  Illustrated  by  G.  M. 

Paterson.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

•'  In  Mr.  Lowe,  whose  first  story  is  an  admirable  piece  of  work,  we  have 
a  very  welcome  addition  to  the  new  school  of  historical  romance,  though  he 
reminds  us  less  of  any  of  his  contemporaries  than  of  his  distinguished  pre¬ 
decessor.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lowe  has  found  a  subject  quite  after  the  heart  of  the 
great  master  (Sir  Walter  Scott).  .  .  .  The  book  is  rich  in  dramatic  force 
and  truth,  and  not  less  rich  in  narrative  vivacity.” — Daily  Chronicle. 


Imperial  i6mo,  fancy  cloth,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d. 


THE  LITTLE  GREEN  MAN.  A  Fairy  Tale 


Through  Green  Glasses,”  &c.  Illus- 


By  F.  M.  Allen,  Author  of 
trated  by  Brinsley  le  Fanu. 

“A  delightful  little  tale,  worked  out  with  a  wonderful  delicacy  and 
sprightliness.’ ' — Daily  Chronicle. 

Small  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


SHADOWS  ON  LOVE’S 


Queen  of  Roumania  (Carmen  Sylva). 
Wolff. 


DIAL,  By  the 

Translated  by  Helen 


DOWNEY  &  CO.,  12  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


CECONDHAND  BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

PRESENTS.  Secondhand  books  would  probably  be  much  more  employed 
as  gifts,  if  it  were  lelt  that  fresh  and  attractive  copies  Could  easily  be  found.  No. 
549  of  SOTHERAN’S  PRICE  CURRENT  OF  LITERATURE,  just  published, 
contains  a  collection  of  books,  which  from  being  either  fresh  in  their  original  cloth 
or  in  good  bindings,  and  from  their  wide  variety  (especially, in  History  and  Biography), 
are  exceptionally  suitable  for  this  purpose.  A  copy  sent  post  free  on  application  to 
H.  SOTHERAN  &  Co.,  Booksellers,  140  Strand,  W.C.,  or  37  Piccadilly,  W. 


T  ONDON  LIBRARY,  ST.  T AMES’S  SQUARE,  S.W. 

i—J  President—  LESLIE  STEPHEN,  Esq.  _ _ 


President—  LESLIE  STEPHEN,  Esq.  ,  „ 

Vice-Presidents- Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE.  The  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN  OF 
LLANUAFF,  HERBERT  SPENCER.  Esq..  Sir  HENRY  BARKLY,  K.C.B. 
Trustees— Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  GRANT  DUFF, 

Right  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Right  Hon.  EARL  OF  ROSEBERY. 

The  Library  contains  about  wo, ooo  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature,  in  various 
languages.  Subscription,  £2  a  year ;  Life  Membership,  according  to  age.  Fifteen  Volumes 
are  allowed  to  Country  and  Ten  to  Town  Members.  Reading  Room  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past 
Six.  Catalogue,  Fifth  Edition,  2  vols.,  royal  8vo,  price  eis. ;  to  Members,  16s. 

C.  T.  HAGBF.RG  WRIGHT,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


Cloth,  price  2s.  6d  ,  post  free. 


■RHEUMATISM  AND  SCIATICA:  Their  Nature,  Causes, 

and  Treatment.  By  John  H.  Clarke,  M.D.,  London  :  James 


(Ltd.),  170,  Piccadilly,  and  48,  Threadneedle  Str 


James  Epps  8c  Co. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


ELDER  CONKLIN 


AMD  OTHER  STORIES. 


By  FRANK  HARRIS.  6s. 


"These  ably  conceived  and  ably  written  stories  seem  to  rank  the  late 
editor  of  the  Fortnightly  and  new  editor  of  the  Saturday  among  the 
‘  realists.’  But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Three  of  the  six  are  simply 
<  realistic  ’  as  every  narrative  of  incident  should  be,  and  therefore  of  them¬ 
selves  hardly  suggest  a  distinctive  label  for  Mr.  Frank  Harris’s  work.  They 
betray  unmistakably  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte  ;  nor  are  we  sure  that 
that  writer  has  given  us  more  characteristic  or  graphic  pictures  of  the 
society  of  frontier  township  and  mining  camp  than  we  find  in  ‘The 
Sheriff  and  his  Partner,’  ‘Eatin’  Crow,’ and  'The  Best  Man  in  Garotte.’ 
The  three  remaining  stories — still  American  and  of  the  Western  States — are 
more  complex.  They  are  sufficiently  rich  in  incident,  but  incident  is 
subordinated  to  character,  and  the  mind  is  strung  up  to  high  tension  by  the 
spectacle  of  warring  impulses  and  tottering  virtue.”— Times. 

“  That  Mr.  Frank  Harris  can  write  an  admirable  story  was  proved  some 


years  ago  when  he  published  the  tale  called  ‘A  Modern  Idyl,’  in  the 
'  'v  Review.  ‘  Elder  Conklin  ’  is  a  collection  of  his  tales,  all  dealing 


Fortnightly  _ 

with  life  in  the  Far  West  of  America,  and  all  distinguished  by  the  vigour 
and  power  which  marked  his  story  in  the  Fortnightly.  That  he  has  taken 
Mr.  Bret  Harte  as  his  model  is  obvious,  but  that  only  leads  us  to  congratu¬ 
late  him  on  the  good  taste  he  has  shown  in  his  choice  of  an  exemplar. 
Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  he  is  a  slavish  copyist.  There  is  the 
atmosphere  of  the  West  in  all  the  stories,  whilst  the  incidents  are  fresh  and 
striking.  If  Mr.  Harris  goes  on  as  he  has  begun,  he  need  not  fear  com¬ 
parison  with  any  living  writer  of  short  tales.’  — Speaker . 

“The  men  and  women  live  and  move  and  nave  their  being  with  that 
sort  of  aching,  overcharged  emotionalism  which  we  experience  only  for 
ourselves  or  others  in  moments  of  the  keenest  mental  tension.  Balzac,  no 
doubt,  could  have  drawn  such  a  figure  as  Elder  Conklin — so  stoutly 
pathetic,  so  hopelessly  repellent  in  its  tearless  agony  of  bewildered  frustra¬ 
tion.  To  have  put  beside  him  such  an  incarnation  of  healthy,  youthful, 
and  lovely  feminine  animality  as  his  daughter  Loo  is,  indeed,  a  triumph  in 
creative  workmanship." — A thenaum. 


LONDON:  WILLLAM  IIEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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MESSRS.  BELLAIRS’  LIST 


IN  SCARLET  AND  SILK  ;  or,  Recollections  of  Hunting 

and  Steeplechase  Riding.  By  Fox  Russell.  With  Two  Drawings  i. 
Colour  by  Finch  Mason.  Cloth,  5s.  net. 


A  DARN  ON  A  BLUE  STOCKING :  a  Story  of  To-day 

By  G.  G.  Chatterton.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 


ROSALIND  ;  or,  The  Story  of  Three  Parrots.  By  E.  M 

Harris.  With  Frontispiece  by  Miss  E.  D’Avigdor.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 


HOW  TO  WRITE  FICTION  :  Especially  the  Art  of  Shor 

Story'.Writing.  A  Practical  Study  of  Technique.  [Recommended  by  Prof 
E.  Dowden.]  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 


A  MYSTERY  OF  THE  CORDILLERA:  a  Tale  0 

Adventure  in  the  Andes.  By  A.  M.  Bourne.  With  Six  Plates.  Cloth 
3s.  6d.  net. 


A  HANDBOOK  OF  PALMISTRY  AFTER  THE  ANCIEN1 

METHODS.  By  Rosa  Banghan.  [_Sixth_Revised  Edition  with  Five  Plate; 
Wrapper,  is.  net. 

ELLIE  AND  THE  THE  CHINA  LADY:  a  Tibetan  Fair 

Tale.  By  Sibyl  Heeley.  Satin,  tied  with  Silk  Riband,  gilt  top,  2 s.  net. 


PARNASSUS  IN  A  FOG  :  or,  The  Rejected  Laureate  il 

a  Comedy  of  Errors.  By  “  One  of  the  Rejected.”  Stitched  in  wrapper 
6d.  net. 


COMMON  SENSE  IN  CHESS.  By  Emanuel  Lasker 

Wrapper,  2s.  6d.  net. 


9,  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury  (a  few  doors  east  of  Mudie’s  Library). 


M.  EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


NOW  READY,  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS'. 
DEAN  HOLE'S  NE  W  BOOK. 


&  LITTLE  TOUR  IN  AMERICA. 


By  the  Very  Rev.  S.  REYNOLDS  HOLE,  Dean  of  Rochestei 

Author  of  “The  Memoiies  of  Dean  Hole,”  “A  Book  about  Roses,”  &c. 
With  numerous  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  16s. 


“  There  are  chapters  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  daintiest  style  of  art.  These  at 
full  of  incident  and  racy  anecdote,  charmingly  garrulous,  and  full  of  pictures  with 
true  local  colouring.  The  wanderings  of  the  writer  were  wide,  and  the  peruser  canne 
fail  to  be  struck  by  the  wealth  and  accuracy  of  his  recollections.”— Irish  Times. 


TWELVE  HUNDRED  MILES  IN  I 
WAGGON. 

By  ALICE  BALFOUR. 


With  nearly  Forty  original  Illustrations  from  Sketches  by  the  Author,  and  a  Ma 
Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  16s. 


NOTICE. 


The  FIRST  EDITION  of  Mr.  ROBERT  BLATCh 

FORD'S  New  Story  TOMMY  ATKINS 

having  been  exhausted  on  the  day  of  publication 
is  now  inthe  Booksellers ,  hands ,  and  a  SEC 0 Nil 
EDITION  is  in  the  press.  Price  6s. 


London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 
New  York  :  70  Fifth  Avenue. 


"ROOKS  FOR  THE  CHRISTMAS  SEASON.— Speck 

"  New  List  just  ready,  containing  the  best  Illustrated  Books  suitable  for  Presen 


and  all  the  Newest  Books  for  Children.  Post  free  of  A.  &  F.  Denny,  304  Strati 
London,  W.C. 


CHEAP  BOOKS.— 3d.  Discount  in  the  Shilling  from  th 

published  price  of  nearly  all  Books  for  cash.  Catalogues  of  Cheap  Remap 
ders  and  New  Books  gratis  and  post  free.  Orders  by  post  executed  by  return.-. 
GILBERT  &  FIELD,  67  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


NOW  READY. 


New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  8vo,  250  pp.,  bound  in  cloth,  6s., 
with  Fifteen  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 


Memorials  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Ballasis 


By  his  Son,  EDWARD  BELLASIS,  Lancaster  Herald. 


BURNS  &  OATES,  Ltd.,  28  Orchard  Street,  London,  W. 


AGENCY  FOB  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 


P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  BOOK 

SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BED!  OR 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  t 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House 

London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  S  i  AN  UAK 

PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICAL 


CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


14  December,  1895. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


Hurst  &  Blackett’s  Publications. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  NEAL. 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  5  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

PEIEND  OR  RIVAL.  By  Elizabeth 

Neal,  Author  of  '*  Coming  of  Age,”  “  My.  Brother  Basil,"  &c. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  ALGERNON  CISSINC. 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  2  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

THE  SPORT  OF  STABS.  By  Algernon 

Gissing,  Author  of  “A  Moorland  Idyl,”  “A  Village  Hampden,”  &c. 

41  Mr.  Gissing  his  produced  a  novel  the  plot  and  development  of  which  suggest 
food  for  instructive  thought  :  it  is  very  well  designed  and  written,  and  has  a  pleasing, 
thoughtful  vein  running  through  it." — Scotsman. 

NEW  AN  D  ORIGINAL  Novel  by  Mrs.  ThicJcnesse. 
Now  ready,  at  all  Booksellers’  and  Libraries, 
in  1  vol.,  crown  Svo,  price  Gs. 

E  G  E  R  I  A. 

By  Lily  Thicknesse. 

“There  is  much  more  life  in  the  book  than  in  the  ordinary  novel,  and  it  is  worth 
reading,  as  it  is  modern  without  being  nasty." — Madame. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  C.  C.  FURLEY  SMITH. 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  2  vols  ,  crown  Svo. 

AN  UNSOUGHT  HERITAGE.  By 

C.  G.  Furley  Smith,  Author  of  “  Quixote  the  Weaver.” 

“The  story  is  blight,  clever,  entertaining,  admirably  healthy  in  tone  and 
sentiment,  and  thoroughly  enjoyable  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.” — The  Scotsman. 

“The  whole  plot  is  most  adroitly  and  yet  most  naturally  worked  out,  and  the 
interest  which  it  excites  is  maintained  to  the  very  end  ” — Glasgow  Heraid. 

“As  pleasantly  written  a  novel  as  we  have  noticed  for  some  months  back.'* 

_  Dundee  Advertiser. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  M.  BRAMSTON. 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  2  vols.,  crown  Svo. 

TOO  FAIR  A  DAWN.  By  M.  Bramston. 

Author  of  “  Apples  of  Sodom,”  &c. 

“A  thoroushl/  readable  book.  The  talc  is  interesting  and  unusual,  and  is 
admirably  told.” — Black  and  White.  “An  enjoyable  book.” — Literary  World. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  C.  M.  ROBINS. 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  2  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

TO  SET  HER  FREE.  By  G.  M.  Robins 

(Mrs.Baillie  Reynolds),  Author  of  “  The  Ides  of  March,”  “  In  the  Balance,  "&c. 
“The  excitement  is  sustained  throughout,  nor  is  our  surprise  altogether  relieved 
until  wc  come  to  the  closing  pages.” — The  Times. 

“An  excellent  story,  for  Mrs.  Reynolds  has  done  equally  well  with  regard  to  her 
plot  and  to  the  manner  in  which  she  has  worked  it  out.”—  The  Athcnaum. 

“An  amusing  novel,  told  with  spirit  and  resource.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

London  :  HURST  &  BLACKETT,  Limited. 

13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


THE  CARLYLE  CENTENARY. 


MESSRS.  CHAPMAN  HALL  POSSESS  THE  ONLY  COM¬ 
PLETE  COPYRIGHT  EDITIONS  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  THOMAS 
CARLYLE.  A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  VARIOUS  EDITIONS , 
WITH  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS,  WILL  BE  FORWARDED 
POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE  S  WORKS 


SARTOR  RESARTUS.  With 

Portrait  of  Thomas  Carlyle. 

TRENCH  REVOLUTION.  A 

HLtory. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LET¬ 
TERS  AND  SPEECHES.  With 
Portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

ON  HEROES  AND  HERO 

WORSHIP.  AND  I IIEHEROIC 
IN  HISTORY. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLA¬ 
NEOUS  ESSAYS. 


THE  LIFE  OF  SCHILLER, 

AND  EXAMINATION  OF  HIS 
WORKS.  With  Portrait. 

LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS. 
WILHELM  MEISTER. 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  STERLING. 

With  Portrait. 

HISTORY  OF  FREDERICK 

THE  GREAT. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM 

MUS/KUS,  TIECK,  AND  RICH- 
TER. 

THE  EARLY  KINGS  OF 

NORWAY ;  Essays  on  the  Por¬ 
traits  of  Knox. 


THE  LIBRARY  EDITION. 

In  ’,t  volt. ,  demy  Sz'O,  red  cboth,  £15  38.  Separate  vols.,  08.  and  7s.  Gd.  each. 

THE  ASHBURTON  EDITION. 

In  so  vols. ,  demy  Zvo,  blue  cloth,  £8.  Separate  vols.,  8s.  each. 

THE  HALF-CROWN  EDITION. 

.  la  so  vols.,  Crown  8 vo,  green  cloth,  £2  10s.  Separate  vols.,  2s.  Gd.  each. 

THE  PEOPLE’S  EDITION. 

In  37  vo/s.,  small  crown  8r 'O,  red  doth,  £1  17s.  Separate  vols.,  Is.  each. 

In  sets  of  37  volt,  bound  in  eighteen,  £1  17s. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  London. 


MR,  MURRAY’S  LIST. 

NEXT  WEEK.  8vo,  i6s. 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
ARTHUR  PENRHYN  STANLEY, D.D. 

Late  Dean  of  Westminster. 

Edited  by  Rowland  E.  Prothero,  Author  of  the  “  Life  and  Letters 
of  Dean  Stanley." 


NEXT  WEEK.  With  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  8vo,  i6s. 

THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF 

HARVEY  GOODY/ IN, 

Late  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

By  H.  D.  RawNSLEY,  Hon.  Canon  of  Carlisle. 


Uniform  with  “The  Speaker's  Commentary." 

Two  Vols.,  medium  8vo,  50s. 

THE  APOCRYPHA, 

With  a  Commentary,  Explanatory  and  Critical,  and  a  Revision  of  the 
Translation.  Edited  by  Henry  Wace,  D.D. 

*„*  This  is  the  only  existing  Commentary  on  the  Apocrypha. 


Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  21s. 

JOURNALS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 

LADY  EASTLAKE.  Edited  by  her  Nephew,  Charles  Eastlake 
Smith.  With  Facsimiles  of  her  Drawings  and  a  Portrait. 


THE  JOURNAL 

January  to  July,  1790. 


Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

OF  A  SPY  IN 

By  Raoul  Hesdin. 


PARIS,  from 


Medium  8vo,  31s.  6d. 

LIGHTS  AND  SHADES  OF  INDIAN  HILL  LIFE 

IN  THE  AFGHAN  AND  HINDU  HIGHLANDS:  a  Contrast.  By 
F.  St.  J.  Gore,  B.A.,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Be  uitifully  Illus¬ 
trated  with  Seventy-Two  Full-page  Reproductions  of  Photographs 
taken  by  the  Aulhor,  Illustrations  in  Text  and  Maps. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION.  321110,  is.  net. 

THE  PSALTER  :  According  to  the  Prayer-Book  Ver¬ 
sion.  With  a  Concordance  and  other  Matter  compiled  by  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

Crown  8vo,  2s. 

TRANSLATION  AT  SIGHT;  or,  Aids  to  Facility  in 

the  Translation  of  Latin.  Passages  of  Graduated  Difficulty,  carefully 
selected  from  Latin  Authors,  with  Explanations,  Notes,  &o.  An  En¬ 
tirely  New  and  Original  Work.  By  Professor  T.  D.  Hall,  Author  o 
“  The  Students'  English  Grammar,"  &c. 


With  Plans,  8vo,  16s. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF 

MY  LIFE.  By  Sir  Joseph  Crowe,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Aulhor  of 
“The  Early  Flemish  Painters,"  “  Painting  in  North  Italy,"  &c.  In¬ 
cluding  the  Founding  and  Early  Days  of  the  “  Daily  News, '  Experi¬ 
ences  as  War  Correspondent  during  the  Campaign  on  the  Danube  in 
1854,  the  Crimean  War,  Bombay  during  the  Mutiny,  the  Franco- 
Austrian  War  in  1859,  &c. 

“  A  life-story  of  a  much-enduring,  many-travelled  Ulysses." 

Daily  Telegraph. 

Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

SOME  POOR  RELIEF  QUESTIONS.  With  the 

Arguments  For  and  Against  the  Piesent  Law,  and  the  various  pro¬ 
posed  changes  in  it.  (In  the  Plan  of  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton's  Handbook 
of  Political  (Questions.)  A  Manual  for  Adminis  rators  and  Workers. 
By  Miss  Gertrude  Lubbock.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Right  Hen. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P. 

8vo,  10s.  6d. 

FOUR  HUMOURISTS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY.  1.  DICKENS:  The  Humourist  as  Democrat.  2. 
THACKERAY:  The  Humourist  as  Philosopher.  3.  GEORGE 
ELIOT:  The  Humourist  as  Poet.  4.  CARLYLE:  The  Humourist 
as  Prophet.  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  By  William  Samuel  Lilly. 

Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

COLLEGE  SERMONS.  For  the  most  part  preached 

in  the  Chapel  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  To  which  are  added  some 
Short  Addresses  to  Communicants.  By  the  late  Benjamin  Jowett, 
M.A.,  Master  of  Balliol  College. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


14  December,  1895. 


CHATTO  &  W1NDUS  S  NEW  BOOKS. 


MARRIED  OR  SINGLE?  By  B.  M.  CROKER, 

Author  of  "Diana  Barrington ."  3  vols. ,  15L  net ;  and  at  every 
Library.  _ _ 


Sir  Walter  Besant.  With 

and  130  Illustrations  by  William  Patten. 


WESTMINSTER.  By 

Etching  by  F.  S.  Walker,  R.P.E 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  18s.  ,  _  „ 

“An  altogether  fascinating  book  is  Sir  Walter  Besant  s  Westminster.  Paper, 
print,  and  pictures  are  worthy  of  a  text  in  which  erudition,  colour,  and  literary 
charm  are  alike  conspicuous.”— Queen. 

PHIL  MAY’S  SKETCH-BOOK.  Imperial  4to,  art 

“AcoHe«ion0of6sdome  of  the  best  of  the  irresistible  cartoons  which  have  already 

deliahted  us  all.  .  .  ,  We  should  commend  it  as  the  very  ideal  of  a  Christmas  gilt- 
book,  did  we  not  fear  that  feiv,  having  once  got  it,  will  have  the  courage  to  part 
with  it  A— Glasgow  Herald. 


THE  TRACK  OF  A  STORM-  By  Owen  Hall. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

THE  GOLDEN  ROCK.  By  Ernest  Glanville- 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  3s.  6d. 

THE  FAT  AND  THE  THIN.  By  Emile  Zola, 

Author  of  “The  Downfall.”  Translated  by  E.  A.  Vizetelly.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE  IMPRESSIONS  OF  AUREOLE-  Crown  Svo, 

cloth,  6s. 

DAGONET  ABROAD.  By  George  R.  Sims.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

LILITH-  By  George  MacDonald,  Author  of  “  Phan- 

tastes.”  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

LADY  KILPATRICK.  By  Robert  Buchanan,  Author 

of  “  God  and  Man."  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

CLARENCE-  By  Bret  Harte.  With  8  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d 


LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  CHARLES  READE’S  NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo,  set  in  new  type,  laid  PaP!rr>  1 Tmutljc?rh6KFeaCh‘ 

PEG  WOFFINGTON;  and  CHRISTIE  JOHNSTONE. 

HARD  CASH  :  a  Matter-of-Fact  Romance. 

THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH. 

“IT  IS  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND.” 

*  *  Others  to  follow.  A  Prospectus  may  be  had. 

POPULAR  NOVELS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 

AT  MARKET  VALUE.  By  Grant  Allen. 

RACHEL  DENE.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 

MR.  JERVIS.  By  B.  M.  Croker. 

AN  IRON  GRIP.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 

A  COUNTRY  SWEETHEART.  By  Dora  Russell. 

THE  GOOD  SHIP  “  MOHOCK.”  By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

DR  ENDICOTT’S  EXPERIMENT.  By  Adeline  Sergeant. 


London;  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  214  Piccadilly,  W. 


digby,  long  &  CO. 


‘As  we  have  said  more  than  once,  Messrs.  Digby,  Long  &  Co.  have  earned  ior 
themselves  a  reputation  as  publishers  of  high-class  fiction^^  ^ 

JUST  OUT. 

AND  THE  WORLD  SAITH  ?  An  Original 

and  Powerful  Novel  by  Leda  Law.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

*  *  A  strong  satire  on  contemporary  society.  The  heroine  is  a  new  experiment 
in  the  analysis^ of  woman,  and  the  novel  is  likely  to  call  forth  discussion, 

SEVENTH  EDITION. 

THE  DESIRE  OF  THE  EYES.  By  Grant 

Allen,  Author  of  “  The  Woman  Who  Did,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  MASQUERADE  MYSTERY.  By  Fergus 

Hume,  Author  of  “  The  Mystery  of  a  Hanson  Cab.”  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 
“Is  as  good  as  if  not  better  than,  ‘The  Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab.  It  is  an 
excellent  story,  and  the  mystery  is  one  which  will  puzzle  most  readers  to  solve.  One 
of  the  most  readable  fictions  of  the  month.  —The  World. 

“  Mr.  Hume  contrives  to  mystify  us  to  the  very  end  of  his  story.  ...  His  brisK 
and  breathless  narrative." — Athenteum. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

HUSH  MONEY.  The  New  Novel.  By  Jean 

Middlemass,  Author  of  “The  Mystery  of  Clement  Dunraven,”  &c.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

“The  character  limning  is  bold,  vivid,  and  powerful,  and  the  plot  evidences  deft 
C°‘‘SDeefly  a,M','abso^lliy/Tntmesting.  This  cleverly  and  powerfully  written 
book.”  —Court  Circular.  SECOND  EDITION. 

A  RULER  OF  IND.  An  Anglo-Indian  Novel. 

By  F.  Thorold  Dickson  and  Mary  L.  Pechell.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

“Of  very  exceptional  merit.  Really  notable  fiction  .—Dundee  Advertiser. 
SECOND  EDITION. 

OF  MADNESS.  By  Gilberta 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S  LIST. 


NEW  WORKS. 


Dora  Russell, 


NOW  READY.  A 

AT  THE  COURT  OF  THE  AMIR.  By  J  OHN 

Alfred  Gray,  M.B.,  late  Surgeon  to  His  Highness  the  Amir  oi 
Afghanistan.  With  Portrait  and  other  Illustrations.  In  one  vol.,  demy 
8vo,  i6s. 

NOW  READY. 

A  MEMOIR  OF  FRANCES  TROLLOPE.  By 

her  Daughter-in-Law,  Frances  Kleanor  Trollope.  With  Extracts 
from  her  Diaries  and  Letters,  and  with  Two  Portraits.  In  two  vol3. 
crown  8vo,  21s. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  KEELEYS  :  On  the  Stage  and  at  Home. 

By  Walter  Goodman.  With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  In 
one  vol.,  demy  8vo,  14s. 

NOW  READY. 

MEMORIES  OF  FATHER  HEALY,  Parish 

Priest  of  Ballybrack  and  Little  Bray.  With  a  Portrait  of  Father 
Healy.  In  one  vol,  crown  8vo,  6s. 


ONE  HOUR  ~  - 

M  F  Lyon,  Author  of  “  Absent,  yet  Present,”  &c.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  ^ 

“  Quite  an  exciting  story.  The  book  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  ofthe  season. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

A  MAN’S  PRIVILEGE.  By 

“Dora  Russefi  E°to’be  congratulated  on  having  produced  another  Jem  nently 
eadable  novel.  The  w.iter  has  constructed  the  story  with  conspicuous  literary 
rkill,  and  it  may  be  read  without  skipping  a  page.  —Scotsman. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

A  LOVER  OF  THE  DAY.  By  Annie  Tiiomas 

(Mrs.  Pender  Cudlip).  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

“  She  can  tell  an  interesting  story  in  a  lively  and  agreeable  manner.  The  book  is 
very  readable. "^Scotstnati. _ _ _ 


NEW  NOVELS. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  JUDGE  KETCHUM. 

,  .  .  _  A  ,1. _  _  C  «(  'T'Uyv  TV/f  rvrlrsl  /-» f  (  Lfictldn 


By  H.  Annesley  Vachell,  Author  of  “  The  Model  of  Christian 
Gay,"  &c.  In  one  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  YELLOW  WAVE.  A  Romance  of  the 

Asiatic  Invasion  of  Australia.  By  Kenneth  Mackay,  Author  d 
“  Out  Back,”  &c.  In  one  vol.,  crown  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 

NOW  READY. 

A  CLEVER  WIFE.  By  W.  Pett  Ridge, 

Author  of  “  Telling  Stories,"  &c.  In  one  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  APOTHEOSIS  OF  MR.  TYRAWLEY. 

By  E.  Livingston  Prescott.  In  one  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 


London  :  RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  St. 


DIOBY,  LONG  &  CO.,  18  Bouverie  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin’s  List  of  Books  for  Presents 

OLD  DUTCH  AND  FLEMISH 
MASTERS. 

The  Text  by  John  C.  Van  Dyke  and  t.1 
Notes  on  the  Pictures  by  Timothy  Cole 
Imperial  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  £i  2S.  Also 
Limited  Edition  of  12  Copies,  each  mim 
bered  and  signed,  price  .£12  net. 

"A  volume  of  much  merit.  .  .  .  Th 
result  is  very  success/ul." — Scotsman. 

THE  TAYERN  OF  THE  THREE 
VIRTUES. 

From  the  French  of  St.  Juirs.  Illustrate, 
with  Sixty  Drawings  by  Daniel  Vierge 
together  with  a  Critical  Essay  on  the  Ar 
of  Vierge,”  by  Edmund  Gosse.  Roya 
4to,  containing  4  Plates  on  Japan  Sill 
Mounted, handsomely  bound  in  heavy  gold 
stamped  case,  in  box,  £2  2s. 

“  It  is  a  delightful  volume ,  both  free 
the  literary  and  artistic  point  0/ view." 

Times. 

AN  ARTIST  IN  THE 
HIMALAYAS. 

By  A.  D.  McCormick.  With  a  Photogra 
vure  Frontispiece,  and  over  ioo  Illustr. 
tions  from  Original  Sketches  made  by  th 
Author  on  the  Journey.  Cloth  gilt,  16s. 

FROISSART. 

BY  MARY  DARMESTETER. 

(A.  MARY  F.  ROBINSON.) 

Translated  from  the  French  by  E.Francx 
Poynter.  With  15  Full-page  Illustn 
tions.  Cloth  10s.  6d. 

“  Will  be  read  with  an  equal  mteres 
by  students  of  literature  and  by  student 
of  history." — Scotsman. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  FRANCE  OF 
VOLTAIRE  AND  ROUSSEAU. 

By  Frederika  Macdonald,  Author  •• 
“The  Iliad  ofthe  East,"  &c.  With  Foi 
traits  and  Facsimile  Letters.  Demy  8v< 
cloth,  12s. 

LIFE  IN  THE  TU1LERIES. 
UNDER  THE  SECOND  EMPIRE. 

Written  by  an  Inmate  of  the  Palace.  B 

AnnaL.  Bicknell.  Illustrated,  cloth, 12 

WHITE  SAND. 

A  Novel.  By  Clothilde  Balfoui 
Cloth,  6s.  - 

A  SOUTH  SEA  SIREN. 

By  George  Chamier,  Author  of  Phm 
sopher  Dick.”  Cloth,  6s.  _ L. 

ENGLISH  ESSAYS  FROM  A 
FRENCH  PEN. 

Bv  1  [  lusserand,  Author  of  “  Engh- 

Wayfaring  Life.”  With  Photograym 
Frontispiece  and  four  other  Full- page  lllu 
trations.  Cloth,  7s.  6d.  — 

THE  BEST  PLAYS  OF  GEORGE 
CHAPMAN. 

Edited  by  Wm.  Lyon  Phelps,  imtrucu 
of  English  Literature  at  Yale  College.  1 1 
New  Volume  of  “The  Mermaid  Series. 
Frontispiece.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

INMATES  OF  MY  HOUSE  AND 
GARDEN. 

P.y  Mrs.  Brightwen,  Author  of  “  Wil 
Nature  Won  by  Kindness,'  &c.  32 

trations  by  Theo.  Carreras.  Cloth  3s.  6 

ST.  NICHOLAS  MAGAZ  NE. 
THE  YEARLY  VOLUME. 

Full  of  Interesting  and  Amusing  Stone, 
and  Articles,  and  Hundreds  oi 
Beautiful  Illustrations. 

The  volumes,  in  2  parts,  sumptuous 
bound  in  red  cloth,  gilt,  price  5*-  «ach  •  ! 
the  12  parts  complete  in  1  volume,  pn 
ios.  6d. - j 

London:  T.  FISIIER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.OV 

I  December,  1895.  The  Saturday  Review. 


Messrs.  BELL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

>ir  Frederic  Leighton,  Bart,  P.R.A. 

An  Illustrated  Chronicle  by  Ernest  Rhys,  with  Prefatory  Essay  by  F.  G. 
Stephens.  Super-royel  4to,  with  120  Illustrations,  including  15  Photo¬ 
gravures,  printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press,  £5  3s. ;  also  85  copies  on  Large 
Paper,  with  duplicate  proofs  on  India  Paper,  £5  5s.  net. 

“  Not  only  a  beautiful  gift-book,  but  it  must  be 
invaluable  to  thoughtful  students  of  art." — Times. 

“A  notable  book,  excellently  reproduced.” 

Daily  Chronicle. 

“The  book  is  worthy  of  its  hero." — Studio. 

\ 

"he  Art  of  Velasquez.  A  Critical  Study. 

By  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson.  Sumptuously  printed  on  Hand-made  Paper  at  - 
the  Chiswick  Press,  with  20  Photogravure  Plates  and  an  Appendix  of  about 
50  Full-page  Illustrations,  410,  506  Copies  only,  £ 2  5s.  net. 

c 

“  If  only  as  an  actual  record  of  the  genuine 
works  of  Velasquez  it  would  be  of  considerable 
value  ;  but  in  addition  to  this  we  have  in  Mr. 
Stevenson  a  thoroughly  competent  critic  of  art 
who  has  found  in  the  great  Spanish  painter  a 
subject  to  arouse  all  his  enthusiasm." — Times. 

. 

Masterpieces  of  the  Great  Artists. 

a.d.  1400-1700.  A  Selection  of  the  most  Celebrated  Pictures  of  the  Old 
Masters,  reproduced  directly  from  the  Original  Pictures.  With  Descriptions  •< 
and  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell  (N.  D’Anvers).  With  43  Illustra¬ 
tions,  including  8  Photogravures,  small  Columbia  8vo,  in  binding  designed 
by  Gleeson  White,  21s.  net. 

“A  sumptuous  volume  which  presents  many 
attractions  .  .  .  will  be  very  acceptable  to  the  art 
student  or  art  lover." — Daily  Telegraph. 

“  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  recent  books.”' 

Sketch. 

“  Remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  its  illustr 
tions,  the  reproductions  of  some  of  the  picture 
being  especially  fine.’’ — St.  James's  Budget. 

, 

itching  in  England.  By  Frederick 

Wedmore.  With  about  50  Reproductions.  Small  crown  4to,  8s.  6d.  net.  . 

This  volume  is  practically  a  survey  of  the  Art  of  Etching  as  understood  in 
ngland  by  its  finer  practitioners,  from  Turner  and  Girton  to  the  present  time. 

“  Mr.  Wedmore  is  a  critic  essentially  good.’’ 

T imes. 

“Mr.  Wedmore’s  excellent  volume." 

Daily  News - 

“  Elegant  appearance,  moderate  price,  capably 
written.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"hree  Months  in  the  Forests  of 

France.  A  Pilgrimage  in  Search  of  Vestiges  of  the  Irish  Saints  in  France. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  of  the  Architecture,  Sculptures,  Paintings,  and  ■< 
Personal  Relics  connected  with  them.  By  Margaret  Stokes,  Hon. 
M.R.I.A.,  Author  of  “Six  Months  in  the  Apennines,”  “Early  Christian 
Architecture  in  Ireland,”  &c.  Fcap.  4to,  12s.  net. 

“Miss  Stokes'  researches  are  full  of  learning 
and  conducted  in  a  very  scholarly  spirit.  The 
volume  is  copiously  illustiat-d  with  photographs 
and  original  drawings  by  the  author,  and  the 
latter  are  very  skilfully  and  attractively  executed." 

T  imes. 

“  Among  the  striking  photographs  of  rich 
ecclesiastical  architecture  which  adorns  the  pages 
of  this  volume  are  many  illustrations  of  the 
curiosities  and  rarities  of  mediaeval  art.” 
i  Saturday  Review. 

Modern  Book  Illustrations.  By  „ 

Pennell.  Profusely  Illustrated  with  Examples  of  the  Work 
Artists,  including  many  hitherto  unpublished.  10s.  6d.  net ;  als 
Paper  Copies,  21s.  net. 

OSEPH 
af  Modern  - 
0125  Tall 

1 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

Picture  Postures.  A  Handbook  on  the 

History  of  the  Illustrated  Placard.  With  numerous  Reproductions  of  the 
most  Artistic  Examples  of  all  Countries.  By  C.  T.  J.  Hiatt.  Large  8vo, 
12s.  fid.  net. 

f 

“  Practically  the  first  attempt  to  give  an  account 
of  the  movement." — Times. 

“  Highly  interesting  and  eminently  artistic 
book  .  .  .  arynssemblage  of  attractive  placard 
designs.” — Building  News. 

V. 

.adies’  Book-Plates.  By  Norna  Labou- 

chere.  With  over  150  Illustrations,  including  several  printed  from  the 
Copper  Plates,  8s.  fid.  net ;  Presentation  Edition,  in  special  binding  by 
Gleeson  White,  gilt,  10s.  net;  also  75  Tall  Copies  on  Japanese  Vellum  at 

£1  5s.  net. 

/ 

PUBLISHED  THIS  DAY. 

\ 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  WITH  ADDITIONAL  NOTES. 

.egends  and  Lyrics.  By  Adelaide  A. 

Procter.  New  Edition,  with  additional  Poems  not  hitherto  included,  and 
Illustrations  by  Ida  Lovering.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  Designs  by  Gleeson 
White,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

f 

“A  reprint  of  the  charming  verses  which  are  so 
widely  known  and  so  popular  among  us.” 

Church  Bells 

“No  edition  has  yet  been  put  forth  more 
pleasant  to  read.” — Church  Times. 

\ 

Harald  the  Viking.  A  Book  for  Boys. 

# 

By  Captain  C.  Young.  With  10  Illustrations  by  J.  Williamson.  Crown 
8vo,  handsomely  bound,  5s. 

“Boys  will  delight  in  reading  of  the  Great 
Viking." — Spectator. 

“  A11  admirable  story  of  adventure  and  daring." 

St.  James' s  Gazette. 

“  A  rousing  record  of  battle  by  land  and  sea.” 

Black  and  White. 

London:  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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Now  Ready. 


GRAND  CHRISTMAS  (DEC.)  DOUBLE  NUMBER 


OF 


THE  STRAND  MAGAZINE 

Price  X  -  Edited  by  GEORGE  NEWNES. 


THE  CONTESTS  WILE  EE 


Frontispiece:  “AH,  THAT  TEHB.IBLE  SONG! 

The  Exploits  of  Brigadier  Gerard— No.  VII.  How  the  Briga¬ 
dier  Played  for  a  Kingdom.  By  A.  Conan  Doyle.  (The  concluding 
story  of  this  exciting  and  romantic  series,  and  the  one  which  will  be 
considered  by  most  readers  the  best  of  them  all.)  lllustiations  by 
W.  E.  Wollen,  R.I. 

Illustrated  Interviews.  No.  XL V—  Captain  P.  N.  M'Giffin. 
By  Alfred  T.  Story.  (In  which  Captain  M’Giffin,  the  only  Euro¬ 
pean  Commander  of  a  Chinese  man-of-war,  relates  how  he  fought  for 
the  Chinese  in  the  now  famous  battle  of  the  Yalu.)  Illustrations  from 
Drawings  by  A.  ( .  Johnson,  and  from  Photographs. 

The  Vision  of  inverstrathy  Castle  (Sequel).  By  F.  Startin 
PlLLEAU.  (Being  a  solution  of  the  mystery  of  Inverstrathy  Castle,  so 
thrillingly  narrated  by  the  same  author  in  our  last  Christmas  Number.) 

A  Day  in  a  Doll’s  Hospital.  By  Harry  How.  Illustrations  by 
A.  McNeill  Barbour. 

An  Express  of  the  Future.  From  the  French  of  Jules  Verne. 
(A  translation  of  one  of  M.  Jules  Verne's  famous  scientific 
romances  )  Illustrations  by  A.  J.  Johnson. 

The  Lost  Property  Office.  By  W.  G.  FitzGerald.  (Illustrating 
the  most  extraordinary  collection  of  objects  lost  by  travellers  all  over 
the  United  Kingdom.)  Illustrations  from  Photographs. 

The  Lepers’  Guest.  By  Max  Pemberton.  (A  story  of  an  Adven¬ 
ture  with  Lepers,  based  on  an  unusually  thrilling  plot.)  Illustrations 
by  Sidney  Paget. 

Portraits  of  Celebrities  at  Different  Times  of  their  Lives. 

Rev.  Guinness  Rogers,  Onslow  Ford,  B.A.,  Miss  Ellahne  Terrtss,  Sir 
Matthew  White  Ridley. 

The  Handwriting  of  John  Ruskin.  By  John  Holt  School¬ 
ing.  (An  intellectual  treat  to  admirers  of  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers 
of  our  time.)  Illustrations  from  facsimiles  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  Hand¬ 
writing,  and  from  Drawings. 

Stories  from  the  Diary  of  a  Doctor  (Second  Series).  No. 
XII. — "  To  Everyone  His  Own  Fear.’’  By  L.  1  .  Meade  and  CLIF¬ 
FORD  Halifax,  M.D.  (Mrs.  Meade  and  Dr.  Halifax  have  in  this 
story  surpassed  themselves. ) 

Naming  the  Baby.  By  Edward  Salmon.  Being  a  Cosmopolitan 
Aspect  of  the  ceremonies  practised  in  various  parts  of  the  world  in  the 
naming  of  children.)  Illnstrations  from  Old  Prints  and  Drawings. 

Gleams  from  the  Dark  Continent.  No.  VI —The  Great  Dial 
of  the  Gold-Finders.  By  Charles  J.  Mansford,  B. A.  (A  stirring 
tale  of  Adventure  in  the  East,  related  in  Mr.  Mansford's  happiest 
style.) 

Frost  Photography.  (This  is  a  hitherto  unattemp'ed  departure  in 
Photography,  and  it  is  embellished  by  the  finest  collection  of  Frost 
Fhotographs  ever  brought  together. ) 

“Morbus  Nobilis-’;  or.  The  Plaster  Brigade.  By  Will  H. 
Williamson.  (An  amusing  Satire  on  the  Tashionable  Ailments  oi 
Society.)  Illustrations  by  Max  Cowper. 

Acrobats,  and  How  They  are  Trained.  By  Ernest  W.  Low. 
Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  A.  J.  Johnson,  and  from  Photographs. 

The  Understudy.  By  Robert  Barr.  (An  interesting  narrative  of 
the  manner  in  which  an  actor  impersonated  a  man  supposed  to  be 
dead  in  order  to  save  the  honour  of  his  friend.)  Illustrations  by  J.  F. 
Finnemore. 

Chimney  Felling.  By  Walter  W.  Wood.  (This  article,  accom¬ 
panied  by  absolutely  unique  photographs  of  chimneys  m  the  act  oi 
falling,  describes  the  perilous  undertaking  of  felling  tall  chimneys  when 
they  become  useless.) 

In  the  Tules.  By  Bret  Harte.  (One  of  Bret  Harte's  most  charac¬ 
teristic  and  thrilling  stories  of  adventure.)  Illustrations  by  Paul  Hardy. 

Street  Toys.  By  Ernest  Fincham.  (An  article  illustrated  with  sixty 
photographs  of  all  kinds  of  toys  that  may  be  bought  in  the  streets  of 
London. ) 

Abraham  Fleeter’s  Weariness.  Written  and  Illustrated  by  J.  F. 

Sullivan.  (A  very  humorous  and  laughable  sketch.) 

An  Animal  Actor :  An  Interview  with  Mr.  Charles  Lauri.  By 
Harry  How.  (Mr.  Charles  Lauri,  the  clever  animal  actor,  tells  the 
tale  of  one  of  his  wonderful  successes. )  Illustrations  from  Photographs. 


Artists  of  “  The  Strand  Magazine.”  Some  Likenesses  and  Bio¬ 
graphies  of  those  who  illustrate  “The  Strand  Magazine. 


The  Children's  Fairy.  A  Story  from  the  French  of  Saint-Ju  rs.  (A 
charming  little  story  for  youthful  readers  of  “  The  Strand.")  Illustra- 
trations  from  Drawings. 

Fables.  XV.— The  Old  Man  and  His  Donkey.  Illustrated  by  J.  A. 
Shepherd.  (The  funniest  set  of  drawings  ever  published.) 

•“  Waiter,  This  Cat’s  Meat  is  Tongli.”  By  Louis  Wain. 


208  Pages  of  Reading  and  294  Pictures  for  l/=,  by  post,  1/5. 
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GEO.  NEWNES,  Ltd.,  London,  W.C. 


MESSRS.  METHUEN’S  NEW  BOOKS 


SECOND  EDITION. 


YAILIMA  LETTERS.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevem 

SOE.  With  an  Etched  Portrait  by  William  Strang,  and  other  Illustration 


Crown  8 vo,  buckram,  7s.  6d.  Also  125  copies  on  handmade  paper,  dem 
8vo,  25s.  net. 

“The  book  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  new  revelation  of  a  most  lovable  personalit; 
and,  on  the  other,  it  abounds  in  passages  of  the  most  charming  prose — personal,  d< 
scriptive,  humorous,  or  all  three  ;  altogether  a  picture  of  a  character  and  surrount 
ings  that  have  never  before  been  brought  together  since  Britons  took  to  writin 
books  and  travelling  across  the  seas.  The  Vailima  letters  are  rich  in  all  th 
varieties  of  that  charm  which  have  secured  for  Stevenson  the  affection  of  man 
others  besides  ‘journalists,  fellow-novelists,  and  boys.  — Times. 


SECOND  EDITION.! 

OLD  ENGLISH  FAIRY  TALES,  Collected  am 

Edited  by  S.  Baring-Gould.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  1 


Bedford.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s. 

“  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  delightful  gift-book.’’— Daily  News.  _ 

“  It  will  be  a  delight  to  enter  the  confines  of  Bohemia  and  read  of  Prince  Ono 
and  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Prince  Horn,  and  of  Havelock  and  Argentile  ar 
Cadwallon.” — A  thenceum . 


A  BOOK  OF  NURSERY  SONGS  ANI 

RHYMES.  Edited  by  S.  Baring-Gould.  and  Illustrated  by  the  Studen 
of  the  Birmingham  Art  School.  Large  crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s. 

“  Xhe  volume  is  very  complete  in  its  way,  as  it  contains  nursery  songs  to  tl 
number  of  77,  game  rhymes  and  jingles.  To  the  student  we  commend  the  sensib 
introduction  and  the  explanatory  notes.  'I  he  volume  is  superbly  printed  on  sof 
thick  paper,  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  touch;  and  the  borders  and  pictures  are,  : 
WP  have  said,  among  the  very  best  specimens  we  have  seen  of  the  Gaskin  school. 

B 117111  ngham  Gazette. 


A  BOOK  OF  CHRISTMAS  YERSE.  Edit* 

by  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.,  and  Illustrated  by  Walter  Crane.  Crown  Svo,  5 
“  A  book  of  Christmas  Verse,  selected  by  so  good  a  j  udge  of  poetry  as  Mr.  Beed 
ing,  and  picturesquely  illustrated  by.  Mr.  Crane,  is  likely  to  prove  a  popul; 
Christmas  book,  more  especially  as  it  is  printed  by  Messrs.  Constable  with  the 
usual  excellence  of  typography."— Athcnceum.  .......  ,  ,.  j 

“  A  charming  anthology  of  Christmas  carols  and  poems  on  the  Nativity,  includu 
some  fine  old  Latin  hymns,  and  some  familiar,  lind  many  unfamiliar  but  beautifi; 
English  poems.  The  anthology  is  illustrated  by  ten  striking  designs  from  the  pen 
Mr.  Walter  Crane.”— Scotsman. 


THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.  By  Thohu 

a  Kempis.  With  an  Introduction  by.Dean  Farrar.  Illustrated  by  It 


M.  Gere,  and  printed  in  black  and  red-  Second  Edition.  With  full-pa; 
Illustrations,  fcap.  8vo  J  buckram,  3s.  6d.  J  padded,  French  morocco,  g 
edges,  5s.  I 

“  Amongst  all  the  innumerable  English  Editions  of  the  ‘  Imitation,’  there  can  ha1 
been  few  which  were  prettier  than  this  one,  printed  in  strong  and  handsome  type 
Messrs.  Constable,  with  all  the  glory  of  red  initials,  and  the  comfort  of  buckrs 
binding.”—  Glasgow  Herald. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  By  John  Kebl 

With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W.  Loch,  M.A.,  Sub- Warden  of  Kel 
College,  Ireland  Professor  at  Oxford.  Illustrated  by  _  R.  Alining  Bi 
Uniform  iu  style  and  price  with  “  The  Imitation  of  Chrisi." 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  WATERLOO.  By 

L.  S.  Horsburgh,  B.A.  With  Plans.  Crown  8vo,  ss. 


THE  LIYES  OF  DONNE,  WOTTOl 

HERBERT,  AND  SANDERSON.  By  Izaak  Walton.  With  an  Int 
duction  by  Vernon  Blackburn,  and  a  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  3s.  I 

[  English  Classics 

THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  THOMAS  MORE.  By  ^ 

H.  Hutton,  M. A.,  Author  of  “William  Laud.”  With  Portraits.  Cro| 

8  vo,  5s. 


JOHN  HOWE.  By  R.  F.  Horton,  D.D.,  Author 

“  The  Bible  and  Inspiration,"  &c.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

\  L  cade  >s  of  R  elision 


TEN  POPULAR  NOVELS 


THE  SORROWS 

Corelli. 


SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH. 

OF  SATAN. 


Order  your  Copy,  or  Copies,  early  from  your  Bookseller 
or  Newsagent,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  disap =• 
point  men  t,  as  last  year  the  Christmas  Number  was 
soon  out  of  print. 


By  Mar! 

A  FLASH  OF  SUMMER.  By  Mrs.  Clifford. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT  ANTONI* 

By  Anthony  Hope. 

NOEMI.  By  S.  Baring-Gould. 

AN  ADYENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH.  } 


Gilbert  Parker. 


AN  ELECTRIC  SPARK.  By  G.  Manville  Fen! 


THE  KING  OF  ANDAMAN.  By  J.  Maci.ar) 

Cobban. 


THE  KING  OF  ALBERIA  :  A  Romance  of  t. 

Balkans.  By  Laura  Daintrev. 

THE  STOLEN  BACILLUS,  and  Other  Storii 

By  H.  G.  Wells. 


THE  QUEEN8BERRY  CUP:  A  Tale  of  Pugilis 

By  Clive  Phillitps  Woley. 


Messrs.  Methuen's  Catalogue  and  '  Booh  Gazette' 
sent  to  any  Address. 

METHUEN  &  CO.,  36  Essex  Street,  W.C. 


14  December,  1S95. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


JOHN  LANES  NEW  BOOKS 

3n  Belles  Xettres. 

BY  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

A  CHILD’S  GARDEN  OF  VERSES.  With  Illustrations 

on  every  page  by  Charles  Robinson.  Crown  8vo,  uncut  or  gilt  edges,  5s. 
net.  Also  150  Copies,  uniform  in  size  with  the  “  Edinburgh  Stevenson,  on 
Japanese  vellum,  21s.  net. 

“We  may  call  attention  to  the  new  edition  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  s  Child  s 
Garden  of  Verses,’ with  charming  illustrations  by  a  very  young  new  artist,  Mr. 
Charles  Robinson.  His  vignettes,  borders,  and  tailpieces  are  quite  delicious, 
making  the  book  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  beautiful  trench  illustrated  works 
for  children  which  are  now  being  produced  so  abundantly.  Times. 

“  Those  who  buy  the  book  in  its  newest  form,  though  they  may  be  ancient  lovers 
of  it,  will  soon  come  to  think  of  poems  and  pictures  as  things  which  must  have  been 
created  together  ;  they  will  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  best  of  them  were  not 
both  the  creatures  of  a  single  brain.  To  call  it  the  best  illustrated  book  of  t  e 
season  were  to  be  guilty  of  a  sort  of  inverted  hyperbole.  There  is  really  no  book 
ike  it.” — Ludgate  Monthly. 

BY  JOHN  DAVIDSON.  ' 

A  SECOND  SERIES  OF  FLEET  STREET  ECLOGUES. 

Fcap  8vo,  4s.  6d.  net. 

“We  hope  that  the  extracts  we  have  ventured  to  make  at  such  length  will  send 
many  readers  to  Mr.  Davidson's  volume.  We  should  like  ‘  St  George  s  Day  ’  to  be 
read  bv  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Great  and  Greater  Britain. 

Daily  C/nomcle. 

FLEET  STREET  ECLOGUES.  First  Series.  Third 

Edition,  revised, f4S.  6d.  net. 

BY  H.  B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON. 

GALLOPING  DICK;  Being  Episodes  in  the  Life  of  Dick 

Ryder,  sometime  Gentleman  of  the  Road.  With  Title-page  and  Cover  Design 
by  Patten  Wilson.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  net. 

“He  is  an  artist  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  and  knowing  his  limitations,  itself  an 
e'ement  of  genius,  he  remains  to  the  end  master  of  his  materials. 

Pall  Ma  l  Gazette. 

“The  book  ennobles  the  literature  of  the  highwayman.  Dick  Ryder  is  perhaps 
the  most  delightful  master  of  the  road  to  be  found  in  the  fiction  that  treats  of  his 
kind ?— Dundee  Advertiser. 

BY  MAUDE  EGERTON  KING. 

Volume  I.  of  the  “  ARCADY  LIBRARY  " :  A  Series  of  Open-air  Books. 

With  Cover  Deigns  by  Patten  Wilson. 

ROUND  ABOUT  A  BRIGHTON  COACH  OFFICE. 

With  over  30  Illustrations  and  Title-page  by  Lucy  Kemp  Welch.  Crown  8vo, 

5s.  net. 

“A  book  that  will  be  found  delightful  reading  by  all  who  love  the  echoes  of  the 
old  coach-horse,  and  can  appreciate  pictures,  drawn  from  the  life,  of  manners, 
character,  and  travel,  in  the  days  when  the  country  was  in  its  teens.  Scotsman. 

BY  CHARLES  DANA  GIBSON. 

A  BOOK  OF  DRAWINGS.  Containing  84  Cartoons, 

printed  on  Plate  Paper.  Large  folio,  in  box,  15s.  net. 

“  An  entertaining  volume,  and  one  which  speaks  highly  of  American  art.  Mr. 
Gibson  is  the  Du  Maurier  of  New  York.” — Scotsman. 

BY  WALTER  CRANE. 

TOY  BOOKS.  Re-issue,  each  with  new  cover  design  and 

end  papers,  ad.  net. 

Part  I.  THIS  LITTLE  PIG. 

Part  II.  THE  FAIRY  SHIP. 

PartHI.  KING  LUCKIEBOY’S  PARTY. 

The  three  baund  in  one  volume,  with  a  decorative  cloth  cover,  end  papers,  and  a 
newly  written  and  designed  Preface  and  Title-page,  3s.  6d.  net. 

“  Surely  the  Golden  Age  has  been  reached  when  Walter  Crane,  master  of  design, 
turns  his  attention  to  picture-books  for  little  folks,  and  makes  use  of  his  unique  fancy 
in  providing  amusement  such  as  they  most  like.  .  .  .  The  full  beauty  of  the  quaintly 
arranged  volume  cannot  well  be  conveyed  in  worJs,  and  little  folks  must  f* 

their  ciders  afford  them  the  opportunity  of  inspection.  .  .  .  Santa  Claus  will  likely 
make  a  big  purchase  of  the  book.” — Dundee  Advertiser. 

“  A  treasure  of  amusing  vcr-.es  and  pictures."— Globe. 

“  Walter  Crane’s  picture-books  have  been  reprinted,  much,  wc  anticipate,  to  the 
delight  ot  the  youngsters  who  will  read  them.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

BY  CLEMENCE  HOUSMAN. 

THE  WERE  WOLF.  With  6  Full-page  Illustrations. 

Title  page,  and  Cover  Design  by  Laurence  Housman.  Square  i6mo,  3s.  6d. 

“The'tale  moves  along  with  primitive  directness  and  irresistible  dramatic  sweep, 
and  the  fascinated  reader,  impelled  by  the  tngic  interest  of  the  story,  lays  not  down 
the  book  until  its  fateful  close."— Duiulee  Advertiser.  .  . 

“  1 1  is  a  thrilling  talc,  with  plenty  of  rich  colouring,  and  a  moral  which  is  not 
made  too  definite.' —Glasgow  Herald.  ,  ,,  • , 

“  A  beautifully  written  modern  adaptation  of  the  old  legend  01  I  he  Were  \V  oil. 

1  Scotsman. 

BY  KATHARINE  TYNAN  HINKSON. 

MIRACLE  PLAYS:  Our  Lord’s  Coming  and  Childhood. 

With  Six  Illustrations,  Title-page  and  Cover  Design  by  Patten  Wilson. 

Fcap.  8vo,  4s.  6d.  net.  ....  .  .  , _ 

Will  take  its  place  in  that  inner  sphere  of  religious  poetry  where  the  verse  has 
more  than  its  devoutness  to  recommend  it.  Mr.  Patten  Wilson’s  illustrations  accord 

well  with  the  poems.”  —Scots man. 

“  A  most  commendable  performance  from  first  to  last.  Daily  Anus. 

“These  six  little  sacred  plays  arc  full  of  tenderness  and  devotion,  and  nave  bo  h 
many  passages  of  great  merit  as  poetry,  many  beautiful  ideas. Catholic  /  trues. 

BY  KENNETH  GRAHAME. 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo, 

“  ThTbook  brims  over  with  delightful  humour.  To  be  unreservedly  recommended 
to  every  one  who  loves  children  and  appreciates  literature.  Speaker.  ,  . 

“I  can  think  of  no  truer  praise  of  Mr.  Kenneth  Grahamc  s  Golden  Age  ».i 
that  it  is  worthy  to  he  called  *  A  Ch  Id's  Garden—  of  Prose,  -—Sta>. 

“  No  more  enjoyable  interpretation  of  the  child  s  m.nd  has  been  accorded  us  since 

Stevenson’s  *  Child’s  Garden  of  Verses.'  ”  .  ..  ■ 

Mr.  I.  Zangwill,  in  Dull  Mall  Magazine. 

BY  WILLIAM  WATSON.  Fourth  Thousand. 

THE  FATHER  OF  THE  FOREST  and  Other  Poems. 

With  a  Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Fcap.  Bvo,  buckram,  3s.  6d. 
net.  Also  a  Large  Paper  Edition,  10s.  61.  net. 

"His  great  things  arc  in  lubitably  great,  and  in  the  ‘  Hymn  to  the  Sea  lie  has 
written  an  ode  which  h  is  all  the  wealth  and  movement  of  a  chorus  of  Euripides  or, 
better  Still,  of  Aristophanc*.  a  pocn  which  inca  will  quote  hereafter  as  rising  .rom 
the  prosaic  levels  of  what  Mr.  Watson  calls  an  ‘iterative  world  into  a  purer  and 
d  viner  air."—  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtnkv,  in  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

“  A  new  volume  ol  Mr.  Watson’s  verse  is  a  welcome  ad  Jition  to  the  talc  ol  r.ngli  li 
poetry.  His  lines  s  ng  to  him,  and  his  thoughts  swing  freely  in  high  realms  or 
phantasy.”— Daily  Chronicle. _ 

THE  BODLEY  HEAD,  Vigo  Street,  London,  W. 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST, 

NEW  BOOK  BY  MR.  STANLEY  WEYMAN. 

THE  RED  COCKADE: 

An  Historical  Romance. 

By  STANLEY  WEYMAN. 

Author  of  “The  Gentleman  of  France.” 

With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY— New  Volume. 

DANCING.  By  Mrs.  Lilly  Grove,  L.R.G.S.  With 

Contributions  by  Miss  Middleton,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Armvtace,  the  Countess, 
of  Ancaster,  and  Mrs.  Wordsworth.  With  Musical  Examples,  38  bull- 
page  Plates,  and  93  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

LONGMANS’  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Edited  by  George  G.  Chisholm,  M.A.,  B  Sc.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geo¬ 
graphical  and  Statistical  Societies.  In  1  vol.,  imperial  8vo,  pp.  1800,  £2  as. 
in  cloth  ;  or  £2  12s.  6d.  in  half-morocco. 

THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  BELIEF.  being  Notes- 

introductory*  to  the  Study  of  Theology.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur  J. 
Balfour,  M.P.  Fifth  Edition,  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS  AND 

PHRASFS  Classified  and  arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas 
and  Assist  in  Literary  Composition.  By  Peter  M.  Koget.  Recomposed 
throughout,  Enlarged  and  Improved,  parlly  from  the  Author's  Notes,  and  with 
a  full  Index,  by  the  Author's  Son,  John  Lewis  Roget.  Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION  IN  ENGLAND 

AND  FRANCE,  SPAIN  AND  SCOTLAND.  By  Henry  Thomas  Buckle. 

3  vols.,  crown  8vo,  24s. 

THE  CID  CAMPEADOR:  an  Historical  Romance. 

By  D.  Antonio  de  Trueba  y  la  Quintana.  Translated  from  the  Spanish 
by  Henry  J.  Gill,  M.A.,  T.C.D.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

JOURNAL  OF  A  FEW  MONTHS’  RESIDENCE 

IN  POR  TUGAL,  and  Glimpses  of  the  Souh  of  Spain.  By  Mrs.  Quillinas: 
(Dora  Wordsworth).  New  Edition.  Edited,  with  Memoir,  by  Edmund  Lee, 
Author  of  “  Dorothy  Wordsworth,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

CHIPS  FROM  A  GERMAN  WORKSHOP.  By 

F.  Max  MCLLER,  K.M.  New  Edition.  In  4  vols. 

Vol.  I.  RECENT  ESSAYS  and  ADDRESSES.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  II.  BIOGRAPHICAL  ESSAYS.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d.  net 
Vol.  III.  ESSAYS  ON  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE.  Crown  Svo, 
6s.  6d.  net. 

Vol  IV.  ESSAYS  on  MYTHOLOGY  and  FOLK-LORE.  Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d. 
t  '  "  [  Just  published. 

REASONABLE  FAITH  AND  HOPE  :  Sermons. 

Ily  Reginald  E..  Molyneux,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Virginia  Water.  Crown- 
8  vo,  5s. 

11  Molyneux  can  give  an  educated  Englishman  a  good  deal  to  think  about, 
and  can  illustrate  his  point  from  scientific  research  and  good  literatiue.  He  shows, 
in  fact  and  in  his  own  words  that  there  is  nothing  in  true  religion  which  is  necessarily 
distasteful  to  intelligent  men  ."-Guardian. 


THE  SILVER  LIBRARY. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

BAGEHOT  3  (W  )  BIOGRAPHICAL  STUDIES. 

3s.  6d. 

BAGEHOT’S  (W  )  ECONOMIC  STUDIES-  3*- 
BAGEIIOT’S  (W)  LITERARY  STUDIES-  With 

Portrait.  3  vols.,  3s.  6d.  each. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.  London  and  New  York. 


CLEMENT  WILSON’S  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CURRENCY,  1252  1894. 

Being  an  Account  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Moneys  and  Monetary  Stan¬ 
dards  of  Europe  and  America,  together  with  an  Exammat  on  of  the 
effects  of  Currency  and  Exchange  Phenomena  on  Commercial  and 
National  Progress^ and  Well-being.  By  William  A.  Shaw,  M.A. 

“  A^val'uaUc  addition  to  economic  literature.  .  .  .Any  one  who  has  been 
misled  by  the  version  of  history  presented  by  the  bimetallists  should  read. 
Mr.  Shaw's  book."—  Times. 

By  the  same  Author.  _ 

SELECT  TRACTS  AND  DOCUMENTS  ILLUS- 

TrATIVE  OE  ENGLISH  MONETARY  ll.S'IORV  x626:i73a 
(  omprising  Works  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  1  lenry  Robinson  Sir  Richart 
Temple  anti  I.  S..  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  John  Conduut;  oge.herwith  Ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  Domestic  State  Papers  at  II.M.  Record  Ofhcc.  Pncc6?.. 

A  GLOSSARY  OF  COLLOQUIAL  SLANG  AND' 

TkTiNU^L  TERMS  IN  USE  ON  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
and  i!i  the  MONEY  MARKET.  Edited  by  A.  j.  WILSON.  Pnce  3s. 
•■The  work  is  a  most  useful  one,  and  admirable  in  '‘^11  M^Toatctle 


CLEM  INT  WILSON,  29  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
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KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TROBNER  &  CO.,  LTD. 


By  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 

THE  STORY  OF  ROSINA,  and  other  Verses.  By  Austin  Dobson.  With  49  Illustrations 

by  Hugh  Thomson.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 


\_Sixtk  Thousand. 


A  Large-Paper  Edition,  limited  to  250  copies,  will  also  be  issued,  price  £ 1  is.  net, 
_ : - - ‘  ’  ,„;il  in  wide  nonularitv  even  with  ‘  The 


“There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  ‘  Rosina'  will  compete  in  wide  popularity  even  with 

C  .  1  .  .  1  1.  *  .  _ _  _  &  1  ..  .  1  .  ]  , — .  .  ..  .  1  •  V.  nnl.  * /? .  1  /l  C*  I J  3 


The  Ballad  of  Beau  Brocade.’  There  is  the  same  combination  of  the 


-Bookman. 


graces  of  the  two  arts ;  .  ..  this  fascinating  and  dainty  book.”  -  ,  .  .  .  , ,  „  n.  .  ,  .... .. 

“  r  Austin  Dobson  is  delicate  and  delicious  as  ‘  The  Ballad  of  Beau  Brocade,  or  aught  else  that  has  come  from  the  same  inimitable  pen.  —Black  and  Whitt. 


‘  The  new  t 


THE  BALLAD  OF  BEAU  BROCADE,  and 

other  Poems  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Austin  Dobson.  \\  ith 
50  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

[ Eleventh  Thousand. 


PROVERBS  IN  PORCELAIN,  to  which  is 

added  "AU  REVOIR,”  a  Dramatic  Vignette.  By  Austin  Dobson. 
With  25  Illustrations  by  Bernard  Partridge.  Small  410,  5s. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  SERMONS  BY  THE  REV.  CANON  EYTON. 

THE  BEATITUDES.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Eyton.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

“  A  discussion  on  the  most  unique  sermon  ever  preached  on  this  earth-the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  .The  interest  of  the  series  lies  in  its  relation  to  modern  ideas  and 
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CHRONICLE. 

T) RESIDENT  CLEVELAND'S  second  Message  to 
J-  Congress  in  answer  to  Lord  Salisbury  is  handled  at 
length  in  another  column  as  a  fair  specimen  of“  American 
Election  Literature.”  We  wish  to  draw  attention  here  to 
the  fact  that  Lord  Salisbury’s  answer  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Olney  was  not  only  not  provocative,  but  eminently  con¬ 
ciliatory.  Lord  Salisbury  went  so  far  as  to  accept  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  exactly  the  form  in  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  it  is  held  by  the  majority  of 
Americans ;  he  expressed  bis  full  agreement  in  the 
view  “that  any  disturbance  of  the  existing  territorial 
distribution  in  the  Western  hemisphere  by  any  fresh 
acquisition  on  the  part  of  any  European  State  would 
be  a  highly  inexpedient  change.”  It  has  been  admitted 
by  several  of  the  more  serious  American  journals  that 
President  Cleveland’s  Message  in  reply  is  not  only  un¬ 
justifiably  arrogant,  but  hostile  in  tone  to  a  degree 
almost  without  precedent  in  diplomatic  communications. 


The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  President  Cleveland, 
having  at  length  realized  that  his  tariff-policy  had  cost 
the  Democratic  party  New  Jersey  and  Kentucky,  resolved 
to  win  the  support  of  the  Irish  and  Jingoes  in  the  United 
States  by  twisting  the  British  lion’s  tail.  Unluckily 
the  Republican  Senators  drew  him  into  a  declaration 
of  “spirited  foreign  policy”  six  months  too  soon. 
His  Message  is  already  being  riddled  with  impartial 
criticism.  The  London  Stock  Exchange  has  shown  an 
exact  and  humorous  appreciation  of  the  situation  by 
telegraphing  to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  its 
hope  that  in  the  event  of  hostilities  between  the  two 
countries  the  British  warships  would  not  have  their  move¬ 
ments  interfered  with  by  irresponsible  excursion  steamers 
issuing  from  New  York  and  other  ports.  The  New 
York  Exchange,  we  understand,  has  replied  to  the  effect 
that  they  hope  that  our  warships  are  better  than  our 
yachts.  In  fine,  the  sensible  people  on  both  sides 
of  the  water  have  recognized  that  President  Cleveland 
has  played  Dogberry  to  no  purpose.  He  has  written 
himself  down  an  ass,  and  that  is  about  all  he  has 
accomplished. 


decision.  The  bad  feeling  caused  by  this  manoeuvre 
does  not  improve  the  outlook,  nor  does  the  cynical 
admission  that  “the  holidays  were  coming  on,”  and  so 
the  Clyde  men  thought  they  might  enjoy  their  New 
Year’s  orgie  on  strike  pay.  Unless  the  beginning  of 
January  sees  a  settlement  the  war  is  pretty  certain  to 
last  till  May  at  the  least.  This  means  that  the  masters 
will  try  to  introduce  “  free  labour,”  and  then  the  fat  will 
be  in  the  fire  with  a  vengeance.  The  net  result  of  the 
week’s  work  is  that  the  sympathy  of  the  public,  which 
was  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  men,  has  swung  round 
to  the  masters,  who  are  believed  to  have  made  a  fair  and 
bond  fide  offer  which  has  been  rejected  by  the  men,  not 
on  its  merits,  but  because  they  think  they  have  their 
employers  in  a  “  tight  place.” 

We  have  been  accused  of  ignorance,  malevolence, 
and  goodness  knows  what  besides,  because  we  have 
attributed  provocative  misconduct  to  Armenian  revo¬ 
lutionary  societies,  who  are  consequently,  we  think, 
responsible  in  some  degree  for  the  outrages  inflicted 
upon  them  by  the  incensed  Turks.  We  have  now  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Peace  Society,  who, 
although  full  of  sympathy  with  the  Armenians,  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  corroborate  our  statements.  In  a  letter  to  the 
“Times”  of  19  December,  Mr.  Evans  Darby  says: 
“  .  .  .  so  deeply  did  I  myself  feel  for  the  suffering  of 
the  Armenians  that,  months  before  any  general  agitation 
in  the  Press  took  place,  I  actively  exerted  myself  (in 
conjunction  with  a  number  of  my  friends)  in  urging  Lord 
Rosebery  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Sultan  on  their 
behalf.  ...  I  have  lost  none  of  my  sympathy  with  the 
oppressed  or  of  my  abhorrence  of  the  cruelty  with  which 
they  have  been  treated.  But  at  that  early  stage  I  soon 
ascertained  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  any  interference 
on  our  part,  partly  owing  to  the  subtle  and  inflammatory 
conduct  of  Armenian  revolutionary  bodies,  and  partly  in 
consequence  of  learning  that  the  Armenians  have  in 
various  ways  been  themselves  blameworthy  in  regard  to 
their  Turkish  fellow-subjects,  and  that  one  could  not 
depend  on  statements  made  on  their  behalf.”  Will 
Canon  MacColl  accuse  the  Secretary  of  the  Peace 
Society  of  ignorance,  or  of  callous  indifference  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  Armenian  Christians  ? 


The  Shipbuilding  dispute,  which  ten  days  ago  seemed 
to  be  settled,  took  a  sudden  turn  for  the  worse  towards  the 
end  of  last  week,  and  both  on  the  Lagan  and  the  Clyde 
the  men  have  rejected  with  practical  unanimity  the  con¬ 
cessions  offered  them  by  the  masters.  There  is,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  a  suspicion  of  trickery  in  the  matter,  for  the 
masters  say  they  left  the  Conference  under  the  impression 
that  the  terms  were  satisfactory  to  the  men’s  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  would  be  submited  to  the  whole  body  of 
workers  for  formal  ratification.  Instead  of  this  the 
delegates  wired  to  Belfast  to  say  that  they  had  “rejected  ” 
the  terms,  and  had  called  a  meeting  to  support  their 


His  autumn  trip  to  Wiesbaden  docs  not  seem  to  have 
improved  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  temper;  or  can  it  be 
that  he  is  upset  by  the  reappearance  of  Mr.  John  Morley 
in  the  political  arena?  Anyway,  he  has  dipped  his  pen 
in  gall  to  write  about  the  great  education  controversy. 
Sir  William  I  larcourt’s  recent  letter  in  the  “Times”  con¬ 
tributes  nothing  to  the  discussion,  and  is  in  every  way 
unworthy  of  the  leader  of  a  party.  The  major  premiss 
of  his  argument  is  that  the  education  of  the  Board 
schools  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Voluntary  schools. 
This,  like  the  major  premiss  of  most  Radical  reasoners, 
is  a  mere  assumption,  and  Sir  William  must  know 
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perfectly  well  that  it  is  impossible  to  postulate  a  general 
proposition  of  that  kind  when  the  character  of  the 
school  differs  in  every  locality.  There  are  many 
Voluntary  schools  in  London  and  in  the  large  provincial 
cities  which  are  far  superior  to  the  Board  schools..  Sir 
William  Harpourt  then  throws  stones  at  the  salaries  of 
the  bishops,  which  is  unwise  of  him,  for  he  has  always 
been  one  of  those  who  have  received  the  highest  wages 
for  the  least  amount  of  work.  When  he  was  at  the 
parliamentary  bar,  he  was  paid  enormous  fees  for  appear¬ 
ing  for  an  hour  or  two  before  committees  during  four 
months  in  the  year.  When  he  was  notoriously  ignorant 
of  the  practice  and  the  principles  of  law  he  was  made 
Solicitor-General  with  a  salary  amounting  with  fees  to 
^10,000  or  jQ  1 2 ,000  a  year,  and  as  a  Cabinet  Minister 
he  has  drawn  his  ^5000  a  year.  Surely  he  might  let 
drudges  like  the  Bishop  of  London  alone. 

Things  are  as  bad  as  they  can  be  in  the  Transvaal, 
and  private  advices  of  a  trustworthy  kind  warn  us  to 
look  out  for  trouble.  So  long  as  the  mad  boom  was  on, 
people  had  no  time  to  think  of  anything  but  gold  ;  but 
now  that  things  have  settled  down  a  little,  the  men  who 
have  made  the  country  are  beginning  to  ask  how  much 
longer  it  is  to  be  handicapped  by  the  stupid  incompe¬ 
tence  of  those  who  have  done  their  best  to  hinder  its 
development.  The  grievances  advanced  are  many. 
That  which  involves  all  others  is  taxation  without  repre¬ 
sentation.  The  miners  on  the  Rand  fill  Oom  Paul’s 
treasury,  but  they  are  refused  the  right  to  vote  for. the 
Raad,  and  the  system  of  police,  of  mining  inspection, 
and  of  education  is  a  scandal.  The  States  Attorney, 
Mr.  Esselen,  has  resigned  because  the  President  will 
not  permit  him  to  have  an  efficient  police-office  to  keep 
in  check  a  population  which  naturally  contains  some  of 
the  rowdiest  and  most  criminal  roughs  in  the  world. 
The  Mining  Department  is  a  corrupt  clique,  and  Mr. 
Phillipps,  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Mines,  has 
threatened  to  resign  unless  something  is  done  for  purity 
of  administration.  Finally,  the  eight  or  ten  thousand 
English-speaking  children  are  refused  the  means  of 
education  in  a  language  they  can  understand. 

Although  the  word  “  English  ”  necessarily  comes  into 
any  recital  of  grievances,  the  struggle  is  by  no  means 
one  between  Englishman  and  Boer.  It  is  between  all  that 
is  intelligent  and  progressive  in  the  country,  whether  of 
Dutch  or  of  English  origin  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  a  group  of  ignorant  and  fanatically  reactionary 
farmers  of  the  type  immortalized  in  the  “Story  of  an 
African  Farm.”  They  will  neither  move  themselves  nor 
permit  any  one  else  to  do  so.  They  believe  themselves 
invincible — thanks  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  ignominious 
surrender  after  Majuba— and  although  they  can  furnish 
neither  Ministers  nor  officials  competent  to  govern  the 
country,  they  will  not  permit  the  hated  and  despised 
Uitlander,  Afrikander  or  English,  to  help.  According 
to  the  latest  reports  serious  events  might  occur  any  day. 
A  young  Boer  party  under  Mr.  Esselen’s  leadership  is 
spoken  of. 

People  are  beginning  to  speculate  in  South  Africa  as 
to  which  side  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  would  take  in  the  event 
of  a  row  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch  in  the 
Transvaal.  Mr.  Rhodes  owes  his  political  power  to  the 
Dutch  vote,  and  he  has  always. been  a  great  philo-Boer. 
If  he  were  to  take  any  very  active  part  in  the  revolution 
against  the  Boers  that  is  brewing  amongst  the  British 
in  the  Transvaal,  he  might  be  turned  out  of  office  by  the 
Dutch  vote  in  the  Cape  Colony.  The  Bechuanaland 
police  having  been  disbanded,  the  officers  and  men  have 
been  offered  the  chance  of  joining  the  Chartered  Com¬ 
pany’s  service,  and  most  of  them  have  accepted  what 
is,  after  all,  rather  a  Hobson’s  choice.  But  what  is. Mr. 
Rhodes  going  to  do  with  his  new  force  ?  An  expedition 
against  some  chief  is  spoken  of ;  or  can  it  be  that  Mr. 
Rhodes  contemplates  lending  them  to  his  countrymen 
in  the  Transvaal  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  off  the 
yoke  of  Oom  Paul?  It  may  be  ill-natured,  but  we 
cannot  repress  the  wish  that  Mr.  Gladstone  may  live  to 
see  the  reversal  of  his  cowardly  and  foolish  cession 
of  the  Transvaal  to  a  handful  of  Dutch  farmers.  It  is 
of  course  only  a  question  of  time,  and  not  a  very  long 
time. 


The  long  looked  foris  at  lastwithin  range  of  realization, 
and  Lord  Dufferin,  who  has  persistently  been  going  to 
resign  and  as  persistently  resigns  himself  to  hanging  on, 
will  next  May,  by  sheer  process  of  superannuation,  become 
“  duffer  out.”  This  has  induced  the  French  Press  to  give 
us  a  lead  in  the  matter  of  retrospect,  and  their  hosannas 
to  the  representative  of  a  country  which  they  insist  on 
thinking  hostile  to  themselves,  are  the  worst  tribute  he 
could  receive.  If  proof  of  Lord  Dufferin’s  inefficiency 
were  needed,  it  might  be  found  easily  enough  in  the 
bare  fact  that,  during  his  occupation  of  the  Embassy, 
the  centre  of  gravity  has  shifted  from  Paris  to 
London.  Our  Ambassador  is  now  left  to  his  ornamental 
functions,  and  all  serious  business  is  transacted  between 
our  Foreign  Secretary  and  the  French  Ambassador  at 
Albert  Gate.  And,  even  so,  there  is  many  a  mauvais 
quart  d'heure  at  the  Foreign  Office  whenever  Lord 
Dufferin  sets  himself  to  prove  his  versatility  in  some 
new  direction.  The  rumour  that  so  very  different  a 
diplomatist  as  Sir  Philip  Currie  will  succeed  to  the  post 
on  Lord  Dufferin’s  retirement  goes  to  confirm  the  grow¬ 
ing  conviction  that  the  present  appointment  is  considered 
unfortunate  at  headquarters. 

The  Germans  are  a  truly  practical  people,  and  their 
Government  uses  all  its  power  to  protect  German  trade 
interests  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  correspondence  between  Count  Alvensleben,  the 
German  Minister  in  Brussels,  and  M.  van  Eetvelde,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Congo  Free  State.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  Congo  Secretary  assured  the  German 
Minister  that  the  bounties  on  ivory  and  indiarubber 
alleged  to  be  paid  by  the  Congo  State  to  its  agents  did 
not  exist,  and  that  even  if  they  did,  it  was  a  question 
of  internal  administration  which  was  not  affected  by 
international  engagements.  The  inexorable  German 
replied  that  the  freedom  of  trade  guaranteed  by  the 
Congo  Act  was  incompatible  with  the  payment  of  trade 
bounties  ;  that  hislmperial Government  could  not  consent 
to  see  the  interests  of  its  subjects  suffer  from  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  such  bounties  ;  and  that  it  “  must  therefore 
insist  that  the  Government  of  the  Congo  State  shall 
clearly  and  unreservedly  undertake  that  in  future  no 
premiums  shall  be  paid  to  its  officers  in  connection 
either  with  ivory  or  indiarubber  or  any  other  native 
products.”  This  is  business  ;  and  the  truth  is  that  all 
over  the  world  the  German  Consuls  and  diplomatists 
push  and  protect  the  trade  of  their  country  with  a  keen¬ 
ness  that  is  sometimes  stimulated  by  a  participation  in 
the  profits.  Very  shocking,  is  it  not?  The  British 
Consuls  and  diplomatists,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so  well 
dressed  and  well  bred  that  they  are  above  taking  an 
interest  in  any  branch  of  trade,  except  the  purchase  and 
consumption  of  cigarettes. 

The  struggles  in  the  County  Council  over  the  water 
question  lose  some  of  their  interest  from  the  fact  that 
it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  Government  to  deal  with 
it  during  the  coming  session.  Indeed  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  so  long  as  parties  on  the  Council  differ  so 
profoundly  in  regard  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued,  and  so 
long  as  neither  party  can  command  a  substantial 
majority,  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  will  not  venture  to 
legislate.  At  present,  the  Moderates  have  a  majority 
on  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  three  or  four,  while 
the  Progressives  have  a  majority  of  a  dozen  or  so  in  the 
whole  Council.  The  next  municipal  election  in  1898.  will 
no  doubt  give  Moderates  or  Progressives  a  decisive 
majority ;  but  until  that  day  arrives  the  question  of 
London’s  water  supply  will  remain  unsettled. 

The  original  policy  of  the  Progressives  was  simplicity 
itself.  The  water  companies  were  to  be  bought  out  by 
the  London  County  Council,  and  a  new  source  of  supply 
established.  This  would  have  cost  between  ^40,000,000 
and  ^50,000,000,  about  the  sum  the  nation  paid  for  the 
Crimean  War.  The  new  policy  of  the  Progressives  is 
that  the  water  companies  should  be  expropriated  piece¬ 
meal.  They  propose  that  the  London  County  Council 
and  the  City  Corporation  should  buy  out  such  portions 
of  the  companies’  undertakings  as  lie  within  the  County 
of  London,  which  is  about  a  seventh  of  the  whole  area 
to  be  provided  for,  and  that  the  outside  county  councils 
of  Greater  London  should  be  left  to  follow  their  example 
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or  not  as  they  please.  The  Moderates  propose  that  one 
o-reat  Water  Trust  or  Commission  should  be  formed  for 
the  whole  area,  to  which  all  the  county  councils  con¬ 
cerned  should  send  representatives.  The  matter,  we 
fear,  will  be  fought  over  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Lord  Knightley  of  Fawsley,  in  Northamptonshire,  was 
•one  of  the  few  remaining  Tories  of  the  old  school.  As 
Sir  Rainald  Knightley  he  belonged  to  a  small  band  of 
country  gentlemen  who  hated  and  despised  both  Peel 
.and  Disraeli  with  about  equal  cordiality.  They  never 
forgave  the  manufacturer’s  son  for  having  sold  them 
over  the  Corn  Laws,  or  the  Hebrew  adventurer  for 
having  betrayed  them  into  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867.  Sir 
Rainald  Knightley  joined  the  Cave  of  Adullam  in  the 
'latter  year  with  Lord  Grosvenor  and  Lord  Elcho  ,  and, 
together  with  the  Bentinck  who  was  known  as  “  Big 
Ben,”  Sir  Rainald  always  refused  to  be  won  by  Mr. 
Disraeli.  The  last  Reform  Act,  which  extended  the 
•borough  franchise  to  the  counties,  still  further  demo¬ 
cratized  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  Parliaments 
of  1885  and  1886  Sir  Rainald  Knightley  was  a  study. 
He  used  to  try  and  occupy  the  corner-seat  on  the  front 
bench  below  the  gangway  ;  but  alas  !  the  Bartleys  and 
the  Rollits  knew  not  Sir  Rainald  Knightley,  and  rudely 
disputed  the  place  with  him.  The  old  Northamptonshire 
•squire  used  to  sit  there  with  his  high  aquiline  nose  and 
his  old-world  eyes  peering  out  on  the  pushing  and 
jabbering  representatives  of  the  new'  order  with  a  half- 
puzzled, "half-contemptuous  expression  that  would  have 
been  pathetic  had  it  not  been  so  comic.  Lord  Knightley 
was  not  particularly  popular  in  his  neighbourhood,  for  he 
•had  no  stomach  for  the  new  rural  democracy.  But  he 
was  respected,  and  every  one  will  be  sorry  to  learn  that 
•so  sturdy  a  type  of  the  old  squirearchy  died  last 
Thursday  morning. 

The  statement  that  the  police  measures  against  the 
Social  Democratic  organization  in  Berlin  have  been 
declared  to  be  legal  by  the  judiciary  may  mean  much  or 
•little.  Perhaps  it  is  not  quite  so  true  now  as  it  was  when 
the  miller  of  Potsdam  stood  out  for  his  rights  against 
the  great  Frederick,  that  “there  are  still  Judges  in 
Prussia.”  The  sort  of  judicial  machinery  which  the 
Hohenzollerns  have  built  up  since  then  within  their  own 
kingdom,  is  not  likely  to  provide  many  obstacles  to  any 
royal  whim.  But  under  the  empire  there  is  a  power  of 
appeal  from  every  minor  State  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
or  Reichsgerich t,  which  sits  at  Leipzig.  This  lofty 
tribunal  has  furnished  many  welcome  proofs  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  courage,  in  periods  when  the  rest  of 
Germany  was  most  disposed  to  grovel  before  authority, 
and  it  is  quite  incredible  that  its  opinion  should  have 
been  obtained  in  advance  upon  this  wild  project  of 
treating  one-third  of  the  German  electorate  as  “a 
traitorous  rabble.”  We  may  still  trust,  therefore,  that 
when  the  restrictive  measures  come  for  final  review  to 
Leipzig  they  will  be  incontinently  thrown  out.  But  much 
irretrievable  mischief  may  be  done  before  then. 

The  vacancy  in  South  Louth  cannot  be  filled  until 
Parliament  meets,  but  it  is  already  foreseen  that  it  will 
afford  the  opportunity  for  an  interesting  and  perhaps 
conclusive  pitched  battle  between  the  two  factions  of  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  party.  The  seat  was  held  last 
summer  for  the  sitting  Dillonite  Member  by  the  unspar¬ 
ing  use  of  the  party  organization’s  machinery,  but  now 
that  I)r.  Ambrose  is  dead  a  new  man  must  be  found, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Committee  can  so  easily  impose 
its  choice  of  a  second  stranger  on  the  constituency.  Dr. 
Ambrose’s  poll  in  July  last  fell  500  short  of  the  entire 
Nationalist  strength  exhibited  in  1892,  which  helps  to 
measure  the  disaffection  even  then  existing.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Member  for  the  other  half  of  Louth,  who 
happens  to  be  no  other  than  Mr.  Tim  Healy  himself, 
polled  more  votes  than  ever  before.  Since  then  open 
war  has  been  declared  between  Dillonites  and  Healyites, 
and  under  the  circumstances  the  latter  could  ask  for  no 
more  favourable  ground  for  a  winning  attack  than  is 
furnished  by  South  Louth. 

The  burial  of  Cardinal  Melchers  in  his  own  Cathedral 
at  Cologne,  after  an  exile  of  twenty  'ears,  will  furnish 


the  Rhine  Catholic  provinces  with  a  significant  proo  off 
the  completeness  of  their  victory  in  the  “  Kultur- 
kampf.”  The  Polish  provinces  in  the  east  of  Prussia 
enjoyed  a  similar  triumph  three  years  ago,  when  the 
other  great  martyr  to  the  May  laws,  Cardinal  Ledo- 
chowski,  was  allowed  to  return  to  Posen  and  celebrate 
mass  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Adelbert.  Of  all  the  programme 
of  violent  repression  which  turned  the  German  Empire 
into  a  mediaeval  battle-ground  of  ecclesiastical  warfare 
in  1874-6,  no  vestige  now  remains  but  the  statute  ex¬ 
cluding  the  Jesuits.  Even  this  the  Reichstag  has  voted 
to  abrogate,  but  the  Upper  House  objects— very  possibly 
for  the  reason  that  the  German  Bishops  in  their  hearts 
are  not  unwilling  to  get  along  without  the  Society  s 
somewhat  officious  assistance.  Cardinal  Melchers  was 
the  one  opponent  in  the  fight  whom,  living,  Bismarck 
could  not  forgive.  But  in  death  he,  too,  triumphs,  and 
is  brought  from  Rome  to  his  ancient  Episcopal  see  by 
the  terms  of  his  will  and  the  permission  of  the  Prussian 
Government. 

As  we  go  to  press,  further  confirmation  reaches  us  ot 
our  belief  that  the  Americans,  as  soon  as  they  have  had 
time  for  quiet  reflection,  will  see  the  absurdity  ot  the 
situation  in  which  their  perfervid  President  has  landed 
them.  The  Republican  party,  it  seems,  are  talking  of 
amending  the  President’s  Commission  Bill  in  the  Senate  ; 
and  amendment  means  delay  and  calm  deliberation.^ 
At  the  present  moment,  when  American  “patriotism 
is  at  fever-heat,  as  the  “Times’  ”  correspondent  at  New 
York  points  out,  it  would  scarcely  be  politic  for  the 
Republicans  to  incur  popular  odium  by  directly  opposing 
the  President.  The  note  of  prudence  and  deliberation 
was  sounded  in  the  speech  ot  Mr.  Sherman  in  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  It  shows  that  the  Senate, 
at  any  rate,  has  no  intention  of  recklessly  rushing 
the  Bill  through.  Among  business  men,  too,  a 
saner  view  of  the  situation  prevails,  as  well  it  may, 
considering  that  (if  we  accept  Mr.  Chauncey  Depew  s 
figures)  a  war  with  England  would  reduce  one-third  of 
the  industries  of  the  United  States  to  bankruptcy.  But 
we  can  better  Mr.  Depew’s  figures.  It  would  be  nearer 
the  mark  to  say  that  not  one-third  but  three-fourths  of 
their  industries  would  be  ruined,  without  taking  into 
account  the  fact  that  all  their  important  cities  along  six 
thousand  miles  of  coast  u'ould  be  bombarded  and  utterly 
destroyed. 

The  President  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  numbers  among  its  members  nearly  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  business  men  of  New  ^  ork,  evidently  voices  the 
general  business  opinion  in  calling  a  meeting  ol  the 
Chamber  next  week  to  express  an  opinion  or  take  some 
action  on  the  Venezuelan  question  ;  the  reason  for  this 
step  being,  to  use  his  own  words,  “  because  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  of  dissent,  especially  among  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  business  interests, from  the  wisdom  or  propriety 
of  President  Cleveland’s  Message.”  This  is  most  re¬ 
assuring.  If  the  powerful  moneyed  interests  of  New 
York  are  united  in  expressing  their  disapproval  of  the 
President's  ridiculous  attitude,  the  political  situation 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  critical. 

A  collection  of  interesting  letters  from  the  pen  of 
Alexandre  Dumas  fils  has  been  published  post¬ 
humously  in  the  “  Figaro.”  For  the  most  part  they  are 
addressed  to  the  great  actress,  Mine.  Aimde  Desclee,  who 
went  silent  all  too  early.  The  letters  are  charming  in 
gaiety,  admiration,  and  kindliness,  and  Dumas  charac¬ 
teristic  gift  of  epigram  is  never  wanting.  He  tells 
Madame  Desclee  that  friendship  is  superior  to  love  in 
this  respect  at  least,  that  it  goes  on  perpetually  in¬ 
creasing  in  intensity:  “it  is  a  wine,  my  dear  child, 
of  which  the  last  bottle  is  the  best.”  But  much 
as  we  like  these  letters,  we  prefer  that  strange  book 
“  Ilka,”  to  which  we  have  alluded  several  times  in  these 
columns,  but  which  we  certainly  have  not  yet  ex¬ 
hausted.  The  title  story,  “  Ilka,”  contains,  if  we 
mistake  not,  the  record  of  the  author’s  deepest  pas¬ 
sion.  Throughout  it  he  sneers  at  his  own  gift  as  a 
writer,  much  in  the  same  spirit  as  Browning  revealed 
in  the  memorable  poem  which  closed  his  portraits  of 
“  Men  and  Women.” 
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AMERICAN  ELECTION  LITERATURE. 

RESIDENT  CLEVELAND’S  latest  Message  to 
Congress  has  come  as  a  most  disagreeable  surprise 
to  nine  Englishmen  out  of  ten.  Almost  all  educated 
Englishmen  are  conscious  of  nothing  but  goodwill 
towards  the  United  States  and  its  inhabitants  ;  they  are 
naturally  enough  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
self-governing  community  in  the  world  was  once  an 
English  colony,  and  that  Americans  still 

“  .  .  •  speak  the  tongue 

That  Shakespeare  spoke  ;  the  faith  and  morals  hold 

Which  Milton  held.” 

Some  publicists,  indeed,  on  this  side  of  the  water,  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  advocate  a  sort  of  reunion  of  the  two 
countries,  “a  federation, ”as  theyterm  it,  “of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples.”  And  though  these  genial  optimists 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  persuade  the  majority  of  us 
that  their  Utopia  is  realizable,  or  indeed  worth  realizing, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  represent  the  present 
tendency  of  English  public  opinion.  Time  was  when 
Englishmen  held  an  indifferent  or  even  contemptuous 
attitude  towards  Americans;  but  this  feeling,  as  we  have 
said,  has  long  been  displaced  by  a  just  appreciation, 
and  nowadays  no  one  is  so  certain  of  a  cordial  reception 
in  Great  Britain  as  the  well-bred  American.  And  because 
Englishmen  are  actuated  by  these  kindly  feelings  toward 
Americans,  they  imagine  that  Americans  have  the  same 
feelings  towards  them.  This  misconception,  as  we  fear 
it  is,  arises  from  a  want  of  imagination,  from  a  certain 
insularity  characteristic  of  the  Briton.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  ordinary  American  feels  a  certain  indif¬ 
ference  or  even  contempt  for  Englishmen  in  general,  and 
that  masses  of  Americans  are  conscious  of  an  antipathy 
to  Englishmen  more  pronounced  than  they  feel  in  regard 
to  any  other  people. 

This  dislike  seems  natural  enough,  if  we  consider 
things  from  the  American  point  of  view.  The  only 
history  that  the  American  boy  learns  is  the  history  of 
the  War  of  Independence  and  of  the  War  of  1812-1814 

a  long  record,  as  he  reads  it,  of  British  arrogance  and 
insult,  and,  finally,  of  British  defeat  and  humiliation. 
As  an  English  boy  reads  of  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo, 
and  thinks  of  the  French,  so  an  American  boy  reads 
of  Lexington  and  Bunker’s  Hill,  and  is  never  tired 
of  recalling  the  fact  that  veterans  who  had  served 
under  Wellington  were  beaten  by  a  third  of  their 
number  of  raw  American  levies  at  New  Orleans.  If  we 
English  are  inclined  to  underrate  or  think  too  little  of 
New  Orleans  or  Majuba  Hill,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  Americans  and  Boers  are  inclined  to  overrate  these 
triumphs,  which  furnish  forth  the  chief  pages  of  their 
respective  histories.  And  more  recent  events  have  only 
tended  to  confirm  and  extend  this  American  dislike  of 
Englishmen.  The  majority  of  Americans  cannot  but 
remember  that  after  abolishing  slavery  in  her  own 
dominions  and  taking  no  little  credit  to  herself  for  having 
been  the  first  among  nations  to  do  so,  England  did  all 
she  could  without  declaring  war  to  frustrate  the  attempt 
of  Americans  to  get  rid  of  that  blot  upon  their  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  lineal  descendants  of  the  old  Puritans,  the 
Nonconformists  and  Dissenters  of  all  sorts,  are  those  in 
England  who  most  love  and  respect  America,  while, 
curiously  enough,  it  is  the  same  extreme  Puritans  who 
in  the  Lhiited  States  cherish  the  most  hostile  feelings 
towards  us.  The  bitterest  antagonist  of  Great  Britain 
in  America  is  the  New  Englander,  who  is,  so  to  speak, 
brought  up  on  the  records  of  the  War  of  Independence, 
and  who  as  a  Puritan  justifies  his  animosity  to  England 
by  dwelling  upon  the  fact  that  the  English  first  insti¬ 
tuted  slavery  in  America,  and  when  the  Americans 
engaged  in  a  civil  war  to  put  an  end  to  it,  England  sided 
with  the  slave-owners.  We  took  occasion  a  fortnight  ago 
to  point  out  that  Richard  Olney,  the  American  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  was  a  New  Englander,  and 
that  we  might  reckon  upon  his  peculiar  antagonism 
towards  England  and  all  things  English.  The  event 
has  proved  that  our  apprehensions  were  justified.  The 
Times  correspondent  in  New  York,  who  is  not  only 
an  able  man  but  a  patriotic  American,  admits  that  there 
is  a  hostile  tone  in  President  Cleveland’s  Message,  and 
ascribes  this  hostility  to  the  influence  in  the  President’s 
councils  of  Mr.  Richard  Olney. 

That  the  average  American,  and  particularly  the  New 


Englander,  cherishes  hostile  feelings  towards  England 
is,  we  contend,  the  ground  fact  of  the  present  situation. 
But  we  do  not  regard  this  dislike  of  England  as  suffi¬ 
cient  to  furnish  in  itself  a  complete  explanation  of  the 
apparent  enthusiasm  with  which  the  President’s  Mes¬ 
sage  has  been  received  in  America.  The  “Times’” 
correspondent  tells  us — and  there  is  no  better  authority 
— that  the  Senators,  without  exception,  received  the 
President’s  Message  with  clapping  of  hands  and  con¬ 
gratulations,  and  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  American  Senate  that  a  Message  fraught  with 
such  grave  issues  has  been  received  with  such  unani¬ 
mous  applause.  The  House  of  Representatives  has 
shown  itself  even  more  ready  than  the  Senate  to  sup¬ 
port  the  President’s  proposals.  At  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Hitt,  a  Republican,  and  formerly  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  in  one  sitting,  and  almost  without  debate, 
unanimously  passed  a  Bill  appropriating  100,000  dollars 
for  the  President’s  Venezuela  Commission.  But  there  is 
one  incident  which  has  not  received  sufficient  attention 
in  Great  Britain,  and  which  we  regard  as  of  the  utmost 
importance,  because  it  explains  the  apparent  unanimity 
of  the  two  American  political  parties.  On  Wednesday- 
last  Senator  Chandler  introduced  a  Bill  into  the  Senate 
proposing  a  vote  of  100,000,000  dollars  for  war  ex¬ 
penses.  We  thank  Senator  Chandler  for  showing  us 
by  this  grotesque  exaggeration  that  President  Cleveland’s 
Message  and  its  reception  by  Congress  are  nothing  but 
moves  in  the  political  party  game.  Let  us  look  at  the 
matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  American  party  poli¬ 
tician,  and  a  mere  restatement  of  the  facts  will  suffice  to 
convince  our  readers  that  we  are  justified  in  treating  the 
President’s  Message  as  American  election  literature. 

The  Democratic  party  came  into  power  three  years  ago 
with  President  Cleveland  at  its  head,  and  found  itself  in 
complete  control  not  only  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  but  also  of  the  Senate.  Then  began  what  Mr. 
Moreton  Frewen  well  calls  “  an  era  of  economic 
experimentalism,”  which  has  almost  ruined  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party.  In  the  East  the  President’s  Tariff  policy 
alienated  New  Jersey,  the  one  Eastern  State  that 
remained  faithful  to  the  Democratic  party  even  during 
the  war.  As  soon  as  President  Cleveland  found  cut 
that  his  advances  towards  Free  Trade  were  premature, 
and  that  his  reductions  of  the  Protective  tariffs  were 
unpopular,  he  went  in  for  “sound  money ’’and  attacked 
the  bimetallists  ;  but  this  seems  to  have  brought 
him  no  great  advantage.  In  the  last  forty  days  Ken¬ 
tucky,  a  Southern  and  Democratic  State  if  ever  there 
was  one,  has  shown  itself  Republican.  Nothing,  there¬ 
fore,  remained  for  President  Cleveland  to  do,  if  he  wanted 
to  rally  his  party  and  secure  a  victory  at  the  polls,  except 
to  announce  a  “  spirited  foreign  policy.”  Our  readers 
must  remember  that  he  has  played  the  same  game 
before.  On  the  eve  of  a  former  Presidential  election  he 
posed  as  a  Jingo  ;  he  sent  Lord  Sackville  his  passports, 
seemed  ready  to  fight  about  Samoa,  and  issued  a  pro¬ 
clamation  threatening  retaliation  upon  Canada.  For 
these  and  other  reasons  we  feel  sure  that  President 
Cleveland’s  Message  is  but  a  desperate  electioneering 
attempt  to  win  the  Irish  and  Jingo  vote  in  the  approach¬ 
ing  Presidential  election.  And  if  we  regard  the  Message 
as  merely  a  move  in  the  game  of  party  politics,  it  be¬ 
comes  clear  that  the  Republicans,  as  party  politicians, 
were  well  advised  in  accepting  it  with  eagerness, 
or  even  in  “  going  one  better,”  as  Senator  Chandler 
has  done,  by  introducing  a  Bill  for  war  expenses. 

If  this  Message  had  not  been  an  astute  party  dodge, 
appealing  to  the  superficial  dislike  of  Americans  for 
Englishmen,  we  should  have  had  the  Republicans  con¬ 
demning  it  root  and  branch.  The  game  of  the  Repub¬ 
licans  is  clearly'  to  outdo  the  President  in  Jingoism,  and 
then  to  overwhelm  his  Message  with  detailed  criticism. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  document  lends  itself  tc* 
contemptuous  treatment.  Mr.  Boutelle,  a  Republican, 
Member  of  Congress  for  Maine,  has  begun  the  attack 
upon  it.  He  points  out  that  “  it  gives  away  the  whole 
Monroe  Doctrine  ”  by  declaring  that  the  United  States 
cannot  object  to  “any  adjustment  of  boundary  which 
Venezuela  may  deem  for  her  advantage.”  As  the 
“  Times”  shows,  we  should  probably  be  able  to  buy  the 
whole  of  the  disputed  territory  and  a  good  deal  of  land 
besides  from  \  enezuela  for  considerably  less  than  half 
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the  sum  which  Senator  Chandler  wants  ror  war  expenses. 
And  if  we  did  this,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would  be  set  at 
naught  with  President  Cleveland  s  consent.  Mr.  Bou- 
telle  goes  on  to  rebuke  “  the  flippancy  with  which  the 
chief  magistrate  of  a  great  Christian  nation  talks  of  war 
with  the"  other  most  powerful  Christian  nation  of  the 
world.” 

And  here,  with  Mr.  Boutelle,  we  touch  the  real  argu¬ 
ment,  which  will  have  even  greater  weight  in  America 
than  it  will  have  in  England.  Christianity  is  the  power 
which  in  the  United  States  will  prevent  presidents  and 
politicians  from  making  war  on  trifling  grounds  for  their 
own  ends.  From  one  pulpit  after  another  it  will  be  put 
to  the  American  people  that  to  go  to  war  with  Great 
Britain  over  a  few  miles  of  barren  land  on  the  Orinoko 
would  be  to  commit  what  the  “New  York  World”  calls 
“the  monumental  crime  of  the  century.  Atter  all, 
the  ties  of  religion  and  language  and  race  which 
bind  us  to  the  Americans  are  stronger  a  thousandfold 
than  the  superficial  dislike  which  they  feel  towards  us. 
We  can  appeal  to  them  as  we  can  never  appeal  to 
foreigners,  with  a  certainty  of  not  being  misunderstood. 
This  Message  of  President  Cleveland  is  bunkum— and 
bad  bunkum  at  that — and  stands  no  chance  of  serious 
acceptance  in  the  United  States.  President  Cleve¬ 
land  has  assumed  the  position  not  of  a  mediator, 
but  of  a  dictator,  and  that  attitude  will  not  be  accept¬ 
able  on  calm  reflection  to  his  countrymen,  who  have 
perhaps  a  deeper  respect  for  law  and  justice  than 
any  other  people  in  the  world.  What  would  be  said  in 
America  if  Lord  Salisbury  interfered  in  a  dispute  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  proposed  to  define 
the  boundary  of  the  United  States  and  to  threaten  war 
if  his  boundary  were  not  accepted.  We  respect  the 
American  people  sufficiently  to  believe  that  they  will  not 
do  to  us  what  they  would  not  for  a  moment  suffer  at 
our  hands.  The  argument  has  led  us  into  treating  this 
absurd  Message  seriously,  and  it  must  not  be  treated 
seriously  save  in  relation  to  President  Cleveland  himself 
and  to  the  political  system  which  fosters  such  extrava¬ 
gant  farce. 

When  De  Tocqueville  examined  the  American  Con¬ 
stitution  half  a  century  ago,  he  noticed  a  peculiarity 
which  seemed  to  him  wholly  unaccountable.  The 
government  of  democracies,  he  says,  tends  to  be 
lower  in  tone  and  in  morals  than  the  average  citizen, 
whereas  the  government  of  aristocracies  is  usually 
superior  in  tone  to  the  majority  of  the  people.  He 
instances  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  a 
singular  exception  to  this  rule.  He  declares  that  in  all 
its  foreign  disputes,  whether  with  France  or  with 
England,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
consistently  maintained  a  worthier  attitude  than  its 
European  antagonists.  But  were  De  Tocqueville  alive 
to-day,  he  would  see  that  his  splendid  generalization 
admitted  of  no  exception.  The  founders  of  the 
American  Republic,  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  their 
co-workers,  were  men  of  extraordinary  ability  and 
character,  who  spoke  and  acted  for  their  country 
according  to  high  ideals.  So  long  as  their  influence  was 
paramount  and  their  example  followed,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  was  a  model  Government.  But  time 
is  the  true  test  of  institutions,  and  as  soon  as  the 
influence  of  its  founders  had  worn  itself  out,  the  demo¬ 
cratic  Government  of  the  United  States  began  to  show 
itself  in  its  true  character,  and  it  has  ever  since  steadily 
deteriorated.  This  Message  of  President  Cleveland 
shows  how  far  a  man,  in  the  main  able  and  upright,  is 
compelled  to  stoop  to-day  in  order  to  reach  the  prize  of 
political  popularity  in  the  United  States. 

DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  EAST. 

THAT  the  Nonconformist  “mass  meeting”  at  the 
City  Temple,  convened  to  discuss  the  Armenian 
question,  should  have  been  both  excited  and  unanimous 
was  to  be  expected.  Enthusiasm  comes  easily  when 
Dr.  Parker  and  Dr.  Clifford  are  gathered  together,  and 
the  Spicers  and  Agar  Beets  give  voice,  even  if  there  are 
no  letters  from  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lady  Henry  Somerset 
to  be  read  from  the  platform.  Nor  would  we  disparage 
the  sincerity  and  earnestness  with  which  the  assemblage 
displayed  its  single  mind  upon  the  grave  problem  which 
confronts  us  in  the  East.  So  far  as  the  humanitarian 


aspect  of  this  problem  is  concerned,  most  Englishmen 
will  sympathize  with  the  spirit  which  informed  the 
meeting  and  inspired  its  tolerably  temperate  resolu¬ 
tions.  But  even  those  whose  hearts  were  most  stirred 
within  them  by  the  fervour  and  rhetoric  of  Tuesday’s 
meeting  may  have  come  by  this  time  to  doubt  whether 
they  were  making  history  at  the  City  Temple  so  much 
as  they  thought  they  were.  The  least  reserved  of  lay 
preachers  must  have  his  moments  when  he  realizes  that 
delicate  and  dangerous  international  entanglements  are 
not  settled  from  the  pulpit,  and  that  Herr  Krupp’s 
works  at  Essen  do  not  take  their  orders  from  Exeter 

Hall.  .  .  < 

The  temptation  to  make  domestic  political  capital  out 
of  the  existing  situation  at  Constantinople,  suggested 
rather  than  exhibited  its  presence  in  the  minds  ot 
speakers  and  audience  alike.  It  is  fair  to  ascribe  this 
to  patriotism,  but  it  is  possible  to  suspect  prudence  in  it 
as  well.  Some  of  the  provincial  Liberal  papers,  we  note, 
are  beginning  to  ask  why  Lord  Rosebery  is  “  amusing 
himself  abroad,”  and  why  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  the 
others  are  silent  in  this  crisis.  There  are  excellent 
reasons  why  front-bench  Liberals  should  hold  their  peace 
just  now,  and  their  supporters  do  them  and  what  is 
left  of  their  party  an  ill-service  by  hinting  that  it  should 
be  broken.  It  has  taken  Lord  Salisbury  five  months  to 
undo  the  mischief  wrought  in  the  preceding  five  by  the 
ineptitude  of  Lord  Rosebery  and  Lord  Kimberley.  Great 
Britain  has  been  with  great  difficulty  brought  out  of  the 
silly  predicament  in  which  these  Liberal  statesmen  had 
placed  her.  Her  present  position  is  not  free  from 
embarrassments,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  immeasurably 
better  than  it  was  at  midsummer,  and  continued 
coolness  and  wise  caution  may  avail  to  further  improve 
it  by  spring.  But  we  have  already  paid  a  heavy  price, 
and  may  be  called  upon  to  make  still  other  sacrifices, 
as  the  penalty  for  that  brief  experiment  in  Liberal 
statesmanship  at  the  Foreign  Office. 

If  there  was  one  thing  which  should  have  been  more 
clearly  seen  in  Downing  Street  than  any  other,  it  was 
the  importance  of  a  complete  and  friendly  understanding 
with  Germany.  The  value  of  this  must  be  apparent  to 
every  one  who  will  give  it  a  thought.  Europe  was 
divided  into  two  camps,  one  dominated  by  the  Triple 
Alliance,  the  other  by  the  Franco- Russian  compact. 
The  latter,  in  one  way  or  another,  had  a  dozen  different 
ways  of  being  disagreeable  to  us,  and  at  least  one  of 
the’  two  partners  was  devoting  its  energies  actively  to 
the  task  of  multiplying  these  pretexts  for  collision  with 
our  widespread  interests.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Triple  Alliance  hardly  came  into  rivalry  with  us  at  any 
point.  Italy  and  Austria  were  even  bound  to  us  by  the 
ties  of  certain  common  interests  and  sympathies.  Gtr- 
many,  the  moving  spirit  in  this  combination,  was  not 
unfriendly,  but,  being  wedged  between  the  two  Powers 
which  were  exchanging  the  defiant  courtesies  ot 
Cronstadt  and  Toulon,  necessarily  waited  for  us  to  make 
the  overtures  towards  any  closer  relations.  What  Lord 
Kimberley  did  do  was  to  go  behind  Germany’s  backhand 
strike  a  secret  bargain  with  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
over  UpperCongo  territory,  the  revelation  of  which  stung 
Berlin  into  instant  rage.  The  result  was  that  Germany- 
and  France  made  prompt  common  cause  against  us, 
and  forced  Lord  Kimberley  to  abandon  everything  that 
he  thought  he  had  gained.  Having  thus  gratuitously 
angered  the  German  Government,  and  forced  it  into 
concerted  action  with  the  French  Foreign  Office,  which 
was  later  on  to  bear  fruit  in  a  Franco-German-Russian 
combination  against  us  in  China,  Lord  Kimberley  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  yoke  Great  Britain  up  on  the  Armenian 
question  with  the  two  Powers  whose  special  concern  it 
was  to  minimize  and  destroy  our  influence  in  the  Levant. 
Viewed  all  round,  this  achievement  of  the  Liberals  at 
the  Foreign  Office  tempts  one  to  feel  that  W.  S.  Gilbert 
is  not  a  comic  writer  but  a  candid  historian  of  his  times. 

This  was  the  inheritance  of  wanton  and  perilous 
muddle  to  which  Lord  Salisbury  succeeded  last  summer. 
The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  he  has  got  us  partially 
out  of  the  mess.  The  European  concert,  with  which  he 
has  succeeded  in  supplanting  the  farcical  combinations 
of  England  with  the  only  anti- English  Powers  in  Europe, 
undoubtedly  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It  is  formed  to 
prevent  rather  than  to  take  action,  and  this  naturally 
exasperates  the  good  people  who  are  all  loi  forci1  le 


»nterv.ention  on  behalf  of  the  Armenians.  It  must 
•enrage  every  Englishman  to  see  what  is  going  on 
■yithin  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  know  that  by  our 
'treaty  obligations  we  are  bound  to  stop  it,  and  yet 
•realize  that  any  forward  step  may  bring  us  into  the 
'Ijeart  of  a  conflict  more  terrible  than  any  we  have  known 
sihpe  Napoleon  was  caged  on  St.  Helena.  While  we 
Ahok  on  thus  in  this  interval  of  wrathful  inaction,  the 
b Liberal  politicians  would  be  unwise  indeed  to  recall  the 
vfact  that  it  was  their  stupid  provocation  of  the  German 

•  colonial  spirit,  and  their  underhand  dealings  with 
i  Germany’s  little  neighbour  in  an  attempt  to  overreach 
*?3erljtt,  which  have  largely  tied  our  hands  in  the  Levant. 

'  We  should  not  be  helpless  to  accomplish  anything  there, 
save  by  the  dread  alternative  of  war,  if  we  enjoyed  the 
:  support  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  We  should  not  be  lack- 
u  lug  this  in  our  hour  of  need  if  Lord  Rosebery  and  his 
-associates  had  not  gone  out  of  their  way,  in  their  curious 
.  Eagerness  about  pegging  out  African  claims  for  “  pos- 
i  ierity,"  to  estrange  the  all-important  partner  in  that 
. .  -alliance. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  says,  that  Great  Britain 
■  iould  cope  “with  five  or  six  Turkeys.”  He  displays 
-something  more  than  his  accustomed  moderation  in 
..adding  the  admission  that  she  is  not,  however,  “  omni¬ 
potent.”  It  is  for  Englishmen  to  remember,  no  matter 
how  deeply  the  Armenian  horrors  harrow  their  souls, 
•that  a  rash  step  now  might  thrust  us  into  a  war  in 
which  nothing  short  of  omnipotence  would  save  us 
;Trom  calamity.  We  cannot  defy  Europe  without 
•jeopardizing  more  Christian  lives  than  Armenia  has  ever 
-contained,  and  risking  besides  things  which  outweigh  in 
(humanity’s  scales  all  the  Turks  and  Kurds  and  Arme- 
.mians  that  ever  were  born.  If  the  necessity  for  this 
vgreat  and  solemn  hazard  arises,  we  do  not  fear  that  any 
Englishman  of  any  party  or  creed  will  shrink  from  his 
^duty.  But  until  this  woeful  necessity  is  unavoidably 
■forced  upon  us,  excited  public  meetings  and  “  Loud 
cCi'ies  of  ‘  Shame  ’  ”  may  do  more  mischief  than  good. 

THE  APOLOGY  FOR  THE  IMPERIAL 
INSTITUTE. 

;;  CONSCIENCE  has  apparently  made  cowards  of  two 
^  such  doughty  knights  as  Sir  Frederick  Abel  and  Sir 
Somers  Vine.  A  special  meeting  was  summoned  on  Monday 
to  hear  Lord  Herschell  defend  the  Imperial  Institute  from 
those  rude  persons  who  say  that  it  is  a  failure,  if  not  a 
<  fraud — of  course  in  the  popular,  not  the  legal  sense  of  the 
term.  As  Lord  Herschell  was  the  most  skilful  advocate 
of  his  generation  at  the  Bar,  it  may  be  assumed  that  he 
made  the  best  possible  defence  for  his  clients  ;  and  as  no* 
one  appeared  on  the  other  side  for  the  British  nation,  a 
judgment  for  the  defendants  was  easily  obtained  from 
the  jury.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  one  wit  la 
the  requisite  knowledge  and  courage  was  present  to  test 
«the  -accuracy  of  Lord  Herschell’s  apology,  which  was 
■'partly  a  languid  rechauffe  of  this  speech  at  the  ann/aa! 
meeting  in  February,  andrpanfc!y  a  string  of  statements 
-s-  which  he  had  obviously  been  “  instructed  ”  to  make*  but 
which  he  had  not  taken  tire  trouble  to  verify  for  himself. 
In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Annual  Report  far  1894 
on  13  February  last,  Lord  Herschell  told  the  Fellows 
f  hat  the  Canadian-section  had  received  inquiries  from  a 
i  thousand  persons  -with  reference  to  emigration,  and  that 
a  hundred  of  those  inquirers  had  since  settled  in  the 
Dominion.  Cn  Monday  Lord  Herschell  made  an 
identical  statement,  and  as  it  is  unlikely  that  exactly 
the  same  number  of  intending  emigrants  should  have 
inquired  in  1895  as  1894,  still  less  that  exactly  the  same 
-r> umber- should  have  emigrated  in  consequence  of  those 
1  inquiries,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  in  drawing 
Lord  Herschell’s  brief  Sir  Somers  Vine  and  Sir  Frederick 
Abel  have  resorted  to  the  simple  device  of  copying 
i  passages  from  an  old  speech.  As  we  shall  see,  stale 
samples  are  the  staple  exhibits  of  the  Imperial  Institute. 
But  we  gladly  make  the  Institute  a  present  of  the  hundred 

•  emigrants  whom  Sir  Somers  Vine  has  dumped  down  in 
the  Dominion.  We  are  also  pleased  to  credit  the 

‘  Research -Department  with  the  sum  of  ^110,  which  we 
-.  gather  from  the  last  published  report  was  the  magnificent 

•  contribution  from  the  funds  of  the  Institute  to  the  School 

•  of  Modern  Oriental  Studies.  But  when  we  have  allowed 
sfar  the  -hundred  emigrants  and  the  hundred  guineas 
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scholarship,  we  are  afraid  we  have  not  much  else  to 
place  on  the  credit  side  of  the  account. 

Lord  Herschell  was  discreetly  silent  on  the  details  of 
the  finance  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  and  only  begged 
for  more  Fellows.  It  is  difficult  to  know  the  exact 
financial  position  of  a  corporation  which  does  not  con¬ 
descend  to  publish  a  duly  audited  balance  sheet.  We 
have  had  “  approximate  statements  subject  to  the  final 
audit  ”  ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  a  properly  audited 
balance  sheet  has  ever  been  published.  In  the  Report 
of  1893  the  Fellows  were  told  that  the  surplus  of  income 
over  expenditure  “  has  had,  and  will  still  have,  to  be 
expended  to  meet  liabilities  on  the  capital  account,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  completion  and  equipment  of  the  build¬ 
ing.”  Are  there  still  any  outstanding  liabilities  on  the 
capital  account?  In  1894  there  was  not  even  an  ap¬ 
proximate  statement  of  the  financial  position,  so  we  are 
obliged  to  fall  back  on  that  of  1893,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  annual  expenditure  was  ^"31,330, 
of  which  ^14,290  was  for  administration  and  main¬ 
tenance.  Of  the  ^,’7160,  which  the  administration  costs, 
we  should  be  gratified  to  learn  how  much  is  paid 
to  Sir  Frederick  Abel,  as  secretary  and  director,  and 
how  much  to  Sir  Somers  Vine,  the  assistant-secretary 
and  general  sub-director.  We  do  not  undervalue  the 
services  of  these  two  very  clever  and  pushing  men  ; 
possibly  money  is  no  measure  of  their  worth.  But  if  we 
could  only  see  an  audited  balance  sheet,  we  might  be 
forced  to  the  painful  conclusion  that  they  were  luxuries 
too  costly  for  the  Institute  at  present.  Besides,  if  they 
have  nothing  particular  to  do  in  South  Kensington, 
why  should  the  nation  be  deprived  of  their  services  in 
other  more  useful  departments  ? 

And  have  they  anything  particular  to  do  at  the 
Institute?  The  primary  purpose  of  the  Institute  is  not 
only  laid  down  in  its  charter  of  incorporation,  but  it 
was  defined  by  Lord  Herschell  in  the  speech  of 
13  February  last,  in  even  better  language  than  he 
used  on  Monday.  “It  was  designed  to  be  the  home 
of  a  great  commercial  museum  which  would  illustrate  the 
products  of  this  vast  Empire,  and  it  was  no  less  a  part 
of  the  design  that  it  should  not  be  what  I  may  call  a 
mere  ‘  dead  ’  museum — which  would  lose  its  interest 
year  by  year  as  the  exhibits  grew  older — but  that  it 
should  be  a  museum  constantly  renewed  with  the  newest 
products,  the  best  exponent  of  the  resources  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  Empire  ;  so  that  it  should  always 
be,  if  I  may  say  so,  alive.  ”  Admirably  put ;  and  obviously, 
if  the  Institute  is  to  be  of  any  use  to  business  men,  the 
exhibits  must  be  up  to  date.  Now,  the  truth  is  that,  with 
the  exception  of  line  quantite  ndgligeabhe ,  the  exhibits 
are  divided  into  two  classes  :  those  samples  which  were 
taken  over  from  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  of 
1886  (affectionately  known  as  the  “  Colinderies  ”),  and 
those  which  were  returned  from  the  Chicago  Exhibition. 
Thus  “the  baked  meats”  of  the  Colinderies  and  Chicago 
“do  coldly  furnish  forth  the  tables”  of  the  Imperial 
Institute.  Fancy  a  business-man  taking  a  cab  from  the 
City  to  South  Kensington  to  potter  about  among  nine- 
year-old  samples  carefully  glazed  and  framed  !  He  would 
spend  his  time  more  profitably  among  the  Elgin  Marbles 
at  the  British  Museum  ;  or  if  he  wanted  to  see  the  latest 
products  of  India,  he  would  go,  not  to  the  Imperial 
Institute,  but  to  the  Earl’s  Court  show.  As  to  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  information  relating  to 
trades  and  industries,  the  “Imperial  Institute  Journal” 
is  merely  a  pasting  together  of  belated  cuttings  from 
trade  organs.  But  is  it  not  rather  too  bad  that  a  man 
in  Lord  Herschell’s  position  should  repeat  like  a  hired 
advocate  any  statement  that  Sir  Frederick  Abel  and  Sir 
Somers  Vine  may  tell  him  to  make,  without  finding 
out  for  himself  whether  they  have  any  relation  to 
fact,  and  if  so  how  much?  If  the  Imperial  Institute 
were  what  it  pretends  to  be,  and  what  it  was  meant 
to  be,  a  great  portion  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  recent 
despatch  to  the  Colonial  Governors  would  have  been 
a  work  of  supererogation.  Where  the  Imperial 
Institute  succeeds  best  is  as  a  South  Kensington 
“  cock-and-hen  ”  club.  The  Wednesday  concerts  are 
crammed,  and  if  the  singing  is  amateurish,  the  smoking- 
lounge  in  the  corridor  is  a  decided  success.  South 
Kensington,  its  sisters,  its  cousins,  and  its  aunts, 
loyally  support  the  Imperial  Institute  on  Wednesday 
evenings,  when  they  dine,  and  smoke,  and  flirt  to  their 
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heart’s  content.  By  the  way,  what  are  the  financial 
relations  between  Messrs.  Lyons,  the  well-known 
restaurateurs ,  and  the  Imperial  Institute  ;  and  what  was 
the  arrangement  come  to  with  the  syndicate  that  brought 
over  Strauss’s  band  ?  This  would  be  interesting,  infor¬ 
mation,  for  though  there  is  no  reason  why  Kensington 
should  not  have  a  “  cock-and-hen  ”  club  (indeed  the  idea 
is  a  deserving  one),  the  question  arises  whether  this  was 
the  purpose  for  which  the  Imperial  Institute  was  founded 
out  of  national  subscriptions  ?  The  Duke  of  kite,  Lord 
Rosebery,  and  Lord  Herschell  are  the  trustees  of  the 
public  :  their  beneficiaries  are  all  the  subjects  of  the 
Queen.  Can  they  conscientiously  say  that  the  objects 
of  a  great  national  trust  are  being  fulfilled  ;  or  that 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  management  and  finances  of 
the  Imperial  Institute?  If  not,  it  is  clearly  a  case  tor 
a  public  inquiry,  and  that  without  delay. 

MISSIONARY  RISKS  AND  GAINS. 

T  T  has  been  said  more  than  once  lately  that  the  whole 
A  question  of  missionary  enterprise  needs  reconsidera¬ 
tion.  The  suggestion  need  cause  no  alarm.  Thougntful 
people  on  both  sides  will  allow  that  the  present  is 
a  favourable  moment  for  reviewing  the  whole  position. 
The  recent  tragic  events  in  China,  followed  by  the  curious 
discussion  at  the  British  Association  Meeting,  have 
brought  the  question  before  the  minds  of  people  who 
have  hitherto  taken  but  little  interest  in  the  matter. 

The  fact  is,  and  interpret  it  as  we  may,  it  is  a  most 
significant  fact,  that  missionary  enterprise  now  holds 
such  a  place  in  the  life  of  the  civilized  world  that  it 
cannot  be  ignored.  Neither  science  nor  diplomacy  can 
overlook  it.  As  intercourse  grows  between  people  and 
people,  as  commercial  or  political  relations  are  estab¬ 
lished  between  nations  of  higher  and  lower  civilization, 
the  force  of  the  missionary  factor  is  felt.  It  is  quite 
foolish  and  unworthy  for  newspapers  to  treat  the  subject 
in  a  jaunty  spirit  as  one  which  has  no  practical  import¬ 
ance  or  social  significance.  Missionary  work  is  so 
widespread  ;  it  has  entered  so  largely  into  the  life  of 
various  peoples  ;  it  is  making  such  rapid  progress  ;  it  is 
the  expression  of  a  spirit  so  deep,  devoted,  and  deter¬ 
mined  ;  it  is  enforced  by  the  sympathy  and  support  . of 
such  large  numbers,  that  it  cannot  be  snuffed  out  with 
a  sneer  or  dismissed  with  an  epigram.  Looked  at 
simply  as  one  among  the  great  human  enterprises, 
missionary  effort  must  strike  the  curious  and  impartial 
observer  as  a  great  and  influential  movement.  We 
can  only  guess  at  statistics,  but,  grouping  together 
all  missionary  bodies  as  we  would  trade  or  explora¬ 
tion  associations,  we  see  a  vast  aggregation  of  societies, 
expending  more  than  a  million  of  money  yearly,  main¬ 
taining  thousands  of  living  agents  in  every  quarter  of 
the  world,  and  numbering  among  their  supporters  the 
best  hearts  of  Christendom.  These  supporters  of  missions 
are  many  of  them  persons  of  quiet,  self-restrained  dis¬ 
positions,  leading  busy  and  useful  lives.  They  take  an 
earnest  but  businesslike  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
vast  enterprise.  They  read  the  reports  sent  home  with 
as  much  interest  and  avidity  as  the  investor  devotes  to 
the  report  of  a  railway  or  exploring  company.  They  are 
not  deficient  in  good  sense,  self-control,  or  reasonable 
prudence.  If  we  would  understand  their  temper  and 
character,  we  must  recall  the  spectacle  of  the  meetings 
held  in  London  after  the  news  of  the  recent  massacres. 
No  long  notice  was  given  :  the  time  was  too  short,  the 
crisis  too  urgent  ;  but  there  assembled  a  multitude  of 
serious,  devout,  sorrowful,  but  not  despairing  people. 
Their  sincerity  was  beyond  doubt.  They  mourned  dead 
men  and  women  who  were  dear  to  them  for  worth  and 
work  sake.  The  enterprise  in  which  they  had  embarked 
had  received  a  heavy  blow;  but  there  was  no  cry  of 
dismay,  no  suggestion  of  retreat,  no  voice  asking  for 
vengeance.  In  the  deepest  solemnity,  softened  by  the 
thought  of  personal  sorrow,  they  conferred  with  one 
another,  they  calmly  reviewed  the  facts,  they  addressed 
their  prayers  to  God.  There  was  no  hysterical  excite¬ 
ment,  no  bravado,  no  thought  of  retaliation.  The  quiet 
and  restrained  spirit  displayed  was  recognized  and 
acknowledged  by  the  London  and  provincial  press.  The 
meeting  was  “  remarkable.”  It  exhibited  “  a  lofty  tone 
of  feeling,”  a  “great  moral  motive,”  a  “high  and 
unalterable  purpose.”  “  It  would  puzzle  the  most 


cynical  critic  of  Christian  missions  to  justify  his  sneers-- 
by  anything  that  was  said.”  “It  was  a  splendid 
illustration  of  the  forgiving  spirit.”  “  It  was  impossible- 
not  to  feel  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  calm  heroism- 
breathed  at  this  gathering.”  The  men  and  women, 
whose  bearing  during  an  hour  of  supreme  trial  can  draw 
forth  such  spontaneous  and  impartial  eulogy  are  not  ' 
men  and  women  to  be  turned  aside  by  trifles.  And  such- 
are  they  who  support  missionary  work.  The  vast  anefc 
complex  organizations  of  missionary  enterprise  haye 
behind  them  men  and  women  of  this  temper  and  spirit. 
The  supporters  of  commercial  speculations,  may  with¬ 
draw  when  prospects  look  gloomy.  Capital  is  sensitive, 
we  are  told.  Timidity  soon  performs  the  funerat- 
obsequies  of  many  trading  companies.  But  these  com¬ 
panies  formed  for  Christian  enterprise  are  supported  by 
people  who  are  neither  elated  by  success  nor  dismayed^ 
by  calamity.  The  only  enthusiasm  they  allow  thetnselves 
is  the  enthusiasm  of  obedience,  The  imperativeness  of- 
their  cause  is  not  measured  by  results,  but  by  loyalty  to- 
the  words  of  Him  whom  they  call  Master. 

Whether  we  consider  the  number  of  agents,  the  large 
and  increasing  income,  the  sober  and  resolved  enthusiasm 
of  spirit  by  which  they  are  animated,  the  missionary- 
societies  are  the  expression  of  a  movement  which  is  too-- 
great  and  varied  to  be  ignored,  and  too  dignified  and  * 
sincere  to  be  treated  with  flippancy.  Whoever  discusses 
missionary  enterprise  should  discuss  it  with  calmnes1 
and  intelligence,  and  after  having  endeavoured  to 
estimate  justly  and  impartially  its  force  and  its  value. 

The  question  which  appears  to  have  been  most 
frequently  asked  while  the  shock  of  the  late  massacres  ^ 
lasted,  was  whether  it  was  right  to  imperil  the  lives.and 
honour  of  men  and  women  in  such  dangerous  enterprises. 
It  is  this  question  which  I  propose  to  deal  with.  In  doing 
so,  let  me  dismiss  for  a  moment  all  rhetorical,  methods 
and  even  the  direct  and  obvious  religious  rejoinder  in 
meeting  this  question.  From  this  standpoint  missionary  ' 
work  must  be  treated  on  the  same  principles  as  those  o.iv 
which  any  other  enterprises  are  treated.  No  doubt  it  is 
horrible  to  read  of  massacres  and  outrages  ;  and  all  ' 
reasonable  care  should  be  taken  not  to  provoke  them. 
But  to  abandon  an  enterprise  because  certain  risks  attach 
to  it  is  quite  another  matter.  The  objection  that  me.iv 
and  women  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  certain  perils  t* 
really  part  of  a  much  larger  question.  How  far  ate 
risks  lawful  in  any  enterprise  ?  Will  any  one  hold  that 
only  safe  enterprises  are  to  be  undertaken?  As  wc 
ask  the  question,  we  provoke  a  smile  ;  for  there  are 
hardly  such  things  as  enterprises  devoid  of  risk.  Enter¬ 
prise  usually  involves  risk.  No  progress  of  any  kind  is 
possible  without  it.  If  immunity  from  danger  had  been, 
made  a  condition  of  enterprise,  the  development  ol 
civilization  would  have  been  arrested  long  ago.  America 
had  never  been  discovered.  Australia  had  never  been- 
colonized.  Neither  the  Suez  Canal  nor  the  Forth 
Bridge  had  ever  been  constructed.  Balloons,  ships,  and 
steamers  would  never  have  been  known.  Science 
would  have  been  a  pigmy  instead  of  a  giant.  The 
healing  art  would  still  have  been  in  the  hands  ol 
charlatans.  In  proportion  as  we  applaud  the  heroes  of 
science  and  discovery,  wc  admit  the  principle  that 
certain  enterprises  justify  certain  risks. 

Now  viewing  missionary  work  simply  as  an  enter¬ 
prise,  we  may  ask,  Does  the  enterprise  justify 
the  risk?  This  means,  What  is  the  value  of  the 
enterprise  ?  What  is  the  measure  of  the  risk  ?  Risk 
is  justified  by  the  value  of  the  enterprise.  To 
encounter  it  without  due  cause  is  rashness  and  not 
courage.  To  meet  it  while  seeking  to  benefit  our  fellow- 
men  is  heroism.  What  is  the  value  of  missionary 
enterprise  ?  How  does  it  compare  with  the  advantages 
gained  by  reaching  the  North  Pole  or  penetrating  the 
heart  of  Africa,  diffusing  commerce  or  subduing  disease  ? 
Impartial  witnesses  to  the  value  of  missionary  work  may 
be  found.  They  meet  us  in  the  pages  of  Blue-books, 
official  reports,  and  in  the  writing  of  men  of  science. 
These  witnesses  arc  equally  emphatic  whether  theyspeak 
of  lower  or  higher  civilizations.  They  touch  missionary 
work  in  India,  Africa,  China,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
A  few  examples  will  be  desirable.  In  the  Report  of  the- 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  for  iHyi-72,  we  read  . 
“  The  Government  of  India  cannot  but  acknowledge  the 
great  obligation  under  which  it  is  laid  by  the  benevo- 
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lent  exertions  made  by  missionaries,  whose  blameless 
example  and  self-denying  labours  are  infusing  new 
vigour  into  the  stereotyped  life  of  the  great  populations 
placed  under  English  rule,  and  are  preparing  them  to  be 
in  every  way  better  men  and  better  citizens  of  the  great 
Empire  in  which  they  dwell.”  The  Report  of  the  Indian 
Education  Commission,  1883,  tells  us:  “The  most 
successful  efforts  yet  made  to  educate  Indian  women 
afterleavingschoolhave  been  conducted  by  missionaries.” 
“  Notwithstanding  all  that  the  English  people  have 
done  to  benefit  India,”  said  the  late  Lord  Lawrence, 
“the  missionaries  have  done  more  than  all  other 
agencies  combined.”  To  the  practical  benefits, 
Charles  Darwin  bore  this  testimony:  “The  lesson  of 
the  missionary  is  the  enchanter’s  wand.  The  march  of 
improvement  consequent  upon  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  throughout  the  South  Sea,  probably  stands 
by  itself  in  the  records  of  history.”  “  The  missionaries,” 
said  Captain  Speke,  of  African  fame,  “  are  the  prime  and 
first  promoters  of  this  discovery  (the  Victoria  Nyanza). 
They  have  for  years  been  doing  their  utmost,  with  simple 
sincerity,  to  Christianize  this  Negro  land.”  An  article 
*n  the  “  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  ”  (15  June,  1866)  says  : 
“  Before  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries,  the  natives  had 
no  word  to  express  home  comfort.  How  different  it  is 
now  !  The  low  leaf-thatched  huts  have  given  way  to 
comfortable  houses.  The  improvement  of  the  dwellings 
is  said  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  inmates.  Therefore 
in  some  schools  the  pupils  are  even  instructed  in  the 
elementary  principles  of  architecture.  All  kinds  of  house¬ 
hold  furnishings  are  now  seen  under  roofs  overshadowed 
with  bananas.  There  are  no  people  for  whom  comfort 
has  not  some  attraction.”  Mr.  Wallace  writes,  speaking 
of  Minahassa  in  Celebes  :  “  The  missionaries  have  a 

t  ight  to  be  proud  of  this  place.  They  have  helped  the 
Government,  in  a  remarkably  short  time,  to  convert 
savage  tribes  into  a  civilized  people.  Forty  years  ago 
the  land  was  a  wilderness,  the  people  a  multitude  of 
naked  barbarians,  who  decorated  their  roughly  made 
huts  with  human  skulls.  Now  the  place  is  a  garden 
worthy  of  its  beautiful  national  name  Minahassa.” 

If  these  are  some  of  the  advantages,  what  are  the 
risks  of  missionary  work  ?  There  is  no  need  to  vindicate 
the  heroism  of  missionaries.  The  argument  we  have 
been  considering  accuses  them  of  a  courage  amounting 
to  rashness.  We  do  not  deny  that  zeal  is  sometimes 
rash,  but  it  is  unjust  to  write  as  though  missionary 
societies  were  habitually  reckless  or  heedless  of  the 
safety  of  their  representatives.  The  truth  is  that  start¬ 
ling  atrocities  catch  the  attention  and  arouse  the 
criticism  of  those  who  know  little  of  the  ordinary 
administration  of  missions.  The  prudence  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  governing  body  are  to  be  measured  by  its 
general  principles  and  methods.  Risks  are  not  to  be 
judged  by  exceptional  catastrophes,  but  by  general 
averages.  We  hear  with  horror  of  murders  like  those 
of  Bishops  Patteson  and  Harrington,  and  of  massacres 
like  those  in  China.  But  these  misfortunes  are  happily 
rare.  They  represent  the  maximum  but  not  the  normal 
dangers  of  missionary  work.  It  would  be  as  just  to 
measure  the  dangers  of  war  by  Isandlana  as  those  of 
missions  by  Ku  Cheng.  The  percentage  of  disaster  in 
missionary  work  will  compare  favourably  with  that  of 
other  enterprises.  Commerce  and  adventure,  not  to 
speak  of  war,  demand  as  many  victims.  The  lives  laid 
down  on  ice  plains  and  polar  seas  have  been  proportion¬ 
ately  as  numerous.  1  he  risks  run  by  doctors  and  hospital 
nurses  are  probably  greater.  Before  we  denounce  an 
enterprise  because  of  the  risks  involved,  it  will  be  well 
to  remember  that  dangers  are  daily  encountered  on 
behalf  of  objects  not  more  noble  than  that  of  the 
missionary. 

Judging,  therefore,  the  question,  apart  from  higher 
religious  considerations,  I  believe  that  in  value  of  re¬ 
sults  and  in  average  of  risk  missionary  enterprise  will 
compare  favourably  with  the  enterprises  of  war,  trade,  or 
discovery.  For  the  rest,  it  is  quite  too  late  to  ask  why  the 
missionary  encounters  such  dangers.  Christianity  has 
answered  this  question  by  eighteen  centuries  of  Evan¬ 
gelism,  and  History  has  given  the  verdict  in  favour  of 
missionary  religions.  The  Faiths  and  Churches  which 
neglected  missions  stagnated  and  shrunk  within  ever 
narrowing  limits.  I  he  luture  belongs  to  the  missionary 
faith.  And  no  faith  in  the  world  is  more  strongly 


missionary  than  Christianity.  To  evangelize  is  with 
Christianity  no  afterthought,  due  to  prudent  considera¬ 
tions  of  self-preservation  ;  it  is  the  necessary  outcome  of 
her  spirit.  It  can  never  cease  as  long  as  Christianity  is 
a  living  religion.  Missionary  work  can  only  perish  with 
the  death  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  measure  of 
missionary  danger  may  be  more  or  less,  but  Christian 
devotion  will  not  measure  risk.  It  may  learn,  as  she 
has  learned,  greater  prudence  in  method,  greater  wisdom 
in  her  choice  of  men  ;  but  in  the  continuance  of  mis¬ 
sionary  effort  she  believes  that  she  has  no  choice.  The 
past  shows  how  much  of  peril  she  has  been  ready  to 
encounter.  She  will  not  be  deterred  in  the  future, 
because  men,  who  acknowledge  the  devotion  of  St.  Paul 
and  the  heroism  of  Xavier  and  Livingstone,  talk  doubt¬ 
fully  of  the  rashness  of  the  martyrs  at  Ku  Cheng.  She 
is  not  afraid  to  let  women  share  in  this  work.  In  this 
as  in  all  else  wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children.  Those 
who  applaud  the  lives  of  Joan  of  Arc,  of  Florence 
Nightingale,  of  Agnes  Jones,  and  Sister  Dora,  can 
hardly  refuse  to  women  the  right  of  going  wherever 
woman’s  tenderness  and  woman’s  tact  can  minister  to 
human  need,  ignorance,  or  sorrow.  W.  B.  Ripon. 

THE  DEMERARA  “  BOVIANDER.”  * 

'T'HE  “  boviander  ”  is  almost  amphibious.  From  his 
cradle — if  he  had  one — he  learnt  to  swim  and 
paddle  a  canoe  or  “  bateau.”  He  may  be  a  pure  negro,  a 
mulatto,  or  an  indistinguishable  compound  of  black, 
red,  and  white  races,  but,  whatever  his  ancestry,  he  is 
always  at  home  on  or  in  the  water.  Like  the  trees  and 
wild  animals,  he  has  accommodated  himself  to  his 
environment.  His  only  road  is  the  river,  and  he  even 
tells  you  he  is  going  for  a  walk  when  out  on  a  short 
excursion.  Early  in  the  morning  you  see  little  boys  and 
girls  paddling  great  heavy  craft  in  which  they  appear 
lost,  or  almost  filling  tiny  canoes  more  suited  to  their 
capabilities.  They  are  off  to  the  nearest  shop — perhaps 
two  or  three  miles  up  or  down  the  river — to  buy  a 
pennyworth  of  salt  codfish  or  ship’s  biscuits.  Try  to 
manage  one  of  their  craft  yourself,  and  you  will  perhaps 
be  soon  floating  down  stream  and  unable  to  recover  the 
landing,  if  you  do  not  get  a  spill  in  the  river.  Yet 
these  little  shirt-tailed  urchins,  or  their  scantily  clothed 
sisters,  paddle  wherever  they  like  without  the  slightest 
risk  or  danger.  Even  against  the  stream  they  creep 
alongside  every  clump  of  bushes  and  coast  each  little 
bay  as  if  they  and  the  craft  were  one. 

Poor  little  fellows  !  You  pity  them  :  they  are  so 
naked  and  thin.  Yet  they  are  happy  enough  in  their  way, 
and  would  look  upon  the  trammels  of  a  civilized  life 
as  another  slavery.  Their  only  want  is  that  of  sufficient 
food,  and,  unfortunately,  this  want  is  rarely  satisfied. 

A  bit  of  salt  fish  is  a  luxury  ;  and  as  for  wheaten  bread, 
they  hardly  know  the  taste  of  it.  Plantains  boiled  to  the 
consistency  of  a  thin  porridge,  with  a  seasoning  offish, 
form  their  “staff  of  life.”  A  piece  of  game  is  a  luxury 
rarely  obtainable,  as  their  fathers  are  not  persevering 
enough  to  be  good  huntsmen.  If  you  run  short  of 
provisions  when  travelling,  do  not  ask  o,ne  of  these 
‘  ‘  bovianders  ”  to  assist  you.  He  is  very  hospitable  as  far 
as  his  means  will  allow,  but  his  resources  are  quickly 
exhausted.  Perhaps  you  have  to  wait  for  the  tide. 
Your  men  have  been  paddling  for  six  or  eight  hours 
without  intermission,  and  must  have  a  rest.  You  get 
ashore  somehow  or  other  over  a  log  slippery  with  mud, 
and  find  father,  mother,  and  children  ready  to  welcome 
you  to  their  palm-thatched  hut.  The  sun  is  blistering 
the  back  of  your  neck,  and  a  shelter  is  welcome.  Your 
supply  of  tinned  meats  has  run  out,  and  you  would  like 
to  buy  a  fowl  or  some  eggs.  You  cannot  see  any 
feathered  stock,  but  in  the  faint  hope  that  a  few  may  be 
ranging  in  the  surrounding  bushes,  you  ask  if  they  have 
any  to  sell.  The  man  shakes  his  head  ;  he  has  no 
poultry,  no  meat,  no  anything.  The  nearest  shop  is 
five  miles  away,  and  the  tide  is  unfavourable. 

Almost  exhausted  with  hunger,  you  perhaps  look  for 
fruit.  Round  the  house  is  a  jungle.  A  few  orange 
trees  or  limes  exist  after  a  fashion,  half  smothered  by 
scrambling  vines,  but  their  fruit-bearing  days  are  over. 

*  The  word  “  boviander”  is  of  doubtful  origin,  possibly  a  corruption  of 
‘‘above  yonder"  (pronounced  "  ’bov‘  yander  ")  from  their  dwelling  beyond 
the  settlements. 
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Presently  you  see  the  little  ones  gathered  round  a  cala¬ 
bash  of  dirty-looking  porridge,  and  a  happy  thought 
strikes  you.  Where  there  is  “fou-fou”  soup  there 
must  be  plantains.  A  roasted  plantain  well  soaked 
with  butter  and  a  piece  of  fresh  meat  or  game  will  make 
a  meal  fit  for  a  prince,  but  dry  and  with  nothing  but 

lukewarm  water  from  the  river  - .  However, 

this  is  all  you  can  get,  and  although  not  very  palatable 
it  is  wholesome  enough.  Unsatisfactory  as  is  a  diet  of 
plantains  alone,  these  people  live  and  thrive  upon  it.  If 
the  boys  and  girls  only  had  enough  “fou-fou”  soup  they 
would  do  very  well.  But  unfortunately  they  rarely  get 
a  proper  meal  of  anything.  When  such  a  thing  happens, 
they  show  an  enormous  capacity  of  absorption.  Their 
naked  bodies  swell  visibly  and  make  you  fear  that 
something  serious  will  occur. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  little  Indian  dog  I  met  on 
one  of  my  excursions.  He  was  so  thin  as  to  be  little 
more  than  skin  and  bone,  and  so  small  that  I  could 
clasp  his  body  with  the  forefinger  and  thumb.  I  gave 
him  the  remnants  of  my  dinner,  and  looked  on  with  pity 
to  see  how  greedily  he  devoured  them.  Presently  his 
abdomen  began  to  swell,  and  fearing  a  surfeit  I  drew 
the  pan  away.  How  the  little  animal  snarled!  He 
actually  tried  to  spring  at  me.  But  he  was  too  weak. 
Like  Mark  Twain’s  celebrated  jumping  frog,  he  had  more 
than  he  could  very  well  carry,  yet  he  craved  for  more. 
So  it  is  with  the  “  boviander  children  ”  ;  they  rarely  get  a 
feast,  but  when  such  an  occasion  occurs  they  eat  to 
repletion. 

When  stopping  at  their  huts  I  have  spent  many 
pleasant  hours.  Except  that  they  know  nothing  of  the 
value  of  time  and  give  you  trouble  on  that  account,  they 
are  very  nice  people.  They  will  promise  almost  any¬ 
thing.  You  perhaps  want  to  hire  a  “  bateau  ”  to  go  up  a 
creek — your  own  is  too  large  for  such  shallow  waters. 
You  want  to  start  very  early,  and  the  man  promises  that 
his  craft  shall  be  ready  and  at  your  disposal.  The  time 
arrives  ;  where  is  the  craft  ?  Some  one  has  gone  to  the 
shop  and  will  be  back  in  a  few  minutes  ;  or,  he  won’t  be 
“  too  long.”  Hours  pass,  and  he  does  not  come  back. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  afternoon  when  he  actually  arrives, 
and  your  excursion  is  spoiled. 

And  this  again  reminds  me  that  his  ideas  of  distance  are 
as  vague  as  those  of  time.  “Not  too  long”  and  “Not  too 
far  ’  ’  are  equally  ambiguous.  I  once  started  from  George¬ 
town  to  see  an  abandoned  plantation  up  the  Demerara 
river,  which  was  “not  too  far”  from  a  certain  creek. 
Arrived  at  the  creek  I  asked  the  guide  to  point  out  the 
place,  and  looking  ahead  at  the  long  reach  of  four  or 
five  miles  he  said  it  was  just  round  the  bend.  Our 
paddlers,  who  had  already  been  pulling  for  eight  hours, 
grumbled,  but  we  got  to  the  bend  at  last.  Again  I 
consulted  the  guide,  and  he  said  it  was  not  too  far. 
“  How  far?”  I  asked  with  some  irritation.  “  Round 
the  next  bend,”  he  replied.  This  meant  another  three 
miles’  paddling  to  men  who  were  already  worn  out,  but 
they  did  it.  “Now  then,  where  is  this  plantation?” 
He  was  about  to  reply  with  the  usual  formula  when  one 
of  the  boatmen  threatened  to  punch  his  head  if  he  said 
“  not  too  far  ”  again.  Pointing  with  his  hand  to  the 
end  of  a  very  long  reach,  the  guide  said  the  plantation 
was  there.  But  this  was  the  last  straw  ;  I  decided  that 
it  was  a  great  deal  “too  far”  for  the  paddlers,  and 
after  a  few  hours’  rest  I  went  back  to  Georgetown  and 
told  the  owner  that  his  estate  was  too  far  away  for  me 
to  advance  thirty  dollars  upon  it.  J.  Rodway. 

MR.  JOHN  DAVIDSON’S  NEW  ECLOGUES.* 

HE  rare  combination  of  robust  strength,  pregnant 
diction,  and  lyric  swiftness  and  sweetness,  of 
intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  ugliness  of  London  life, 
of  delight  in  the  un-aging  beauty  of  the  country,  made, 
even  without  their  happily  chosen  dramatic  form,  the 
first  series  of  “  Fleet  Street  Eclogues”  a  notable  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  second  series,  where  it  remains  simple  and 
direct,  does  not  fall  below  the  high  level  of  the  first, 
and  in  passages  even  rises  above  it,  and  will  disappoint 
none  of  Mr.  Davidson’s  admirers.  It  might  not,  per¬ 
haps,  always  compare  favourably  with  the  best  passages 
of  his  “  Ballads  and  Songs  ”  ;  but  if  there  are  no  lines 
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that  altogether  equal  in  magic  of  expression  the  happiest 
quatrains  of  a  “  Ballad  of  a  Nun,”  yet  there  are  no  such 
outrageous  bids  for  startling  effect  as  the  paradox  by 
which  the  greatness  and  beauty  of  the  world  pimps,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  the  desires  of  the 
flesh.  There  is,  in  short,  less  feverish  eagerness  to  make 
a  sensation,  and  more  dignity  and  sense  of  reserve 
strength. 

In  the  Second  Series  of  Eclogues,  as  in  the  first,  Mr. 
Davidson’s  journalists  very  happily  take  the  place  of 
the  rustics  of  the  “  Shepherd’s  Calendar,”  and  talk  as 
real  journalists  might  be  supposed  to  talk,  if,  of  course, 
they  were  also  poets.  Indeed  Mr.  Davidson’s  Sandy 
and  Basil  and  the  rest  are  far  less  idealized  than 
Spenser’s  Colin  and  Cuddie,  though,  like  the  Elizabethan 
shepherds,  these  Victorian  journalists  are  occupied  with 
real  life,  with  their  own  country  and  their  own  time. 
They  brim  over  with  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  pressing 
problems  and  burning  questions  of  our  day  ;  and  the 
dark  and  dismal  aspect  of  everyday  London  life,  as  seen 
from  Fleet  Street,  makes  an  effective  background  for 
the  fiowerlit  loveliness  of  the  country,  in  the  memories  of 
which  these  eager  young  penmen  find  solace  and  take 
delight.  Mr.  Davidson  has  authority  for  the  keen 
criticism  of  contemporary  questions  which  he  puts  into 
the  mouths  of  his  journalists,  for  Spenser  did  the  same 
with  his  shepherds ;  but  Mr.  Davidson’s  faculty  for 
interpreting  external  nature  is  plainly  far  superior  to 
his  faculty  for  interpreting  human  life  or  human 
institutions.  His  fortunate  touch  paints  vividly  the 
fairness  of  this  goodly  earth.  He  has  the  gift  of  the 
seeing  eye  as  well  as  the  fervid  imagination  which 
illumines  remembered  scenes  with  that  enchanted  light 
which  never  was  on  actual  land  or  sea. 

As  regards  technique  Mr.  Davidson’s  blank  verse  and 
anapaests  have  considerable  merit,  but  he  is  undoubtedly 
at  his  best  in  the  simplest  iambic  metres.  As  a  metri- 
cist  he  has  learned  much  from  Tennyson,  to  whom 
his  style,  in  simple  and  felicitous  diction,  is  also  largely 
due.  These  lines,  for  instance,  from  the  Nightingale 
Song  in  “  Mayday”  have  surely  been  written  in  disciple- 
ship  of  the  lyrics  of  “  Maud  ”  : 

“  The  wind  steals  down  the  lawns 
With  a  whisper  of  ecstasy, 

Of  moonlit  nights,  and  rosy  dawns, 

And  a  nest  in  a  hawthorn  tree, 

Of  the  little  mate  for  whom  I  wait, 

Flying  across  the  sea, 

Through  storm  and  night  assureas  jute , 

Swift  winged  with  love  for  me.” 

With  the  exception  of  the  blemish  of  the  trite  phrase  we 
have  italicized,  these  lines  have  all  the  true  Tenny- 
sonian  charm. 

It  is,  however,  in  “  Midsummer  Day  ”  that  Mr. 
Davidson  attains  his  highest  level  of  pure  poetry  in  the 
volume  under  review.  The  metre  is  that  in  which  Mr. 
Davidson  is  strongest,  the  simple  octosyllabics  so  dex¬ 
terously  used  in  “  A  Ballad  of  a  Nun.”  Here  is  how 
the  west  wind  speaks  to  Herbert  of  the  West  Country: 

“  With  rosy  showers  of  apple  bloom 

The  orchard  ground  is  mantled  deep  ; 

Shaded  in  some  sequestered  coombe 
The  red-deer  in  the  Quantocks  sleep. 

I  hear  the  woodman’s  measured  stroke  ; 

I  see  the  amber  streamlet  glide — 

Above,  the  green  gold  of  the  oak 
Fledges  the  gorge  on  either  side. 

A  thatched  roof  shines  athwart  the  gloom 
Of  the  high  moorland’s  darksome  ground  ; 

Far  off  the  surging  rollers  boom, 

And  fill  the  shadowy  wood  with  sound.” 

And  here  is  an  excerpt  from  Sandy’s  unfaded  memory  of 
the  North  Country,  wakened  into  life  by  a  rose-perfumed 
wind  : 

“  By  glen  and  mountain,  moor  and  lawn, 

Burnside  and  sheep  path,  day  and  night 
I  wandered,  a  belated  faun, 

All  sense,  all  wonder,  all  delight. 

•  •  •  • 

At  last  the  strongest  stars  were  spent, 

A  glimmering  shadow  overcame 
The  swarthy-purple  firmament, 

And  throbbed  and  kindled  into  flame  ; 
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The  pallid  day,  the  trembling  day 
Put  on  her  saffron  wedding  dress, 

And  watched  her  bridegroom  far  away 
Soar  through  the  starry  wilderness.” 

'When  Mr.  Davidson  paints  nature  in  blank  verse  he  is 
"Sess  happy ;  the  observation  is  keen  and  the  picture 
carefully  finished  ;  but  good  as  the  work  is,  the  signs  of 
labour  are  too  apparent,  and  no  longer  does  the  haunting 
scent,  the  haunting  note,  “  send  ”  our  “  heart  throbbing 
>4.o  our  throat.” 

“  By  a  Kentish  road 

Across  the  down  where  poles  in  ricks  repose, 

Delivered  from  the  burden  of  the  bines, 

And  golden  apples  on  their  twisted  boughs 
Illumine  ancient  orchards  I  descend, 

Watching  and  wondering  to  the  Medway’s  bank. 

The  alder  and  the  hazel  drop  their  leaves, 

The  grass-green  willow  shakes  ;  the  spiny  thorn, 
'Embossed  and  lustrous  with  its  load  of  haws, 

•Shines  in  the  water  like  a  burning  bush  ; 

And  broad  and  deep,  muttering  outlandish  things, 

The  heavy  river  rolls  its  umber  flood. 

‘Convolvuluses  overhang  the  brink, 

Pallid  or  watchet-hued,  and  still  as  bells 
That  in  a  trance  imagine  tuneful  chimes 
Of  virtue  to  enchant  a  moonlit  mere.” 

Antaeus-like,  Mr.  Davidson  gains  strength  from  the  touch 

•  of  earth  ;  for  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  problems 
■  of  human  life  he  occasionally  comes  perilously  near 

writing  what  is  laboured  and  even  prosaic. 

“  The  blare  of  personal  and  party  aims 
In  parliaments  and  journals  seems  indeed 
No  substitute  for  Sinai  ;  but  it  serves  : 

But  we  know, 

We,  ponderers  devout  of  secular  years, 

How  this  most  tedious  Cyclops,  this  Debate, 

'  Laborious  long  in  darkness  and  distress, 

Hammered  and  forged  the  adamantine  chains 
That  shackle  tyranny.” 

'The  depth,  however,  of  his  sense  of  the  miseries  and 
■-'wrongs  of  human  life  as  it  is,  gives  force  and  fire  to  his 

•  criticism,  especially  when  dealing,  in  “  Lammas,”  with 
..all  the  impressiveness  of  Ibsen’s  “  Ghosts,”  with  the 

•darker  side  of  the  doctrine  of  heredity,  the  communica¬ 
tion  by  a  father  of  a  worn-out  physical  nature  to  his 
.  ;son.  The  best  lines,  however,  in  his  powerful  arraign¬ 
ment  of  society,  are  to  be  found  in  “St.  George’s  Day,” 
-and  in  his  favourite  metre  : 

“  I  see  the  strong  coerce  the  weak, 

And  labour  overwrought  rebel  ; 

I  hear  the  useless  treadmill  creak, 

The  prisoner,  cursing  in  his  cell  ; 

■I  see  the  loafer-burnished  wall  ; 

I  hear  the  rotting  match-girl  whine  ; 

I  see  the  unslept  switchmen  fall  ; 

I  hear  the  explosion  in  the  mine  ; 

I  see  along  the  heedless  street 

The  sandwichmen  trudge  through  the  mire  ; 

I  hear  the  tired  quick  tripping  feet 
Of  sad  gay  girls  who  ply  for  hire. 

•  •  •  •  » 

Hoarsely  they  beg  of  fate  to  give 
A  little  lightening  of  their  woe, 

A  little  time  to  love,  to  live, 

A  little  time  to  think  and  know. 

I  see  where  from  the  slums  may  rise 
Some  unexpected  dreadful  dawn — - 
The  gleam  of  steeled  and  scowling  eyes, 

A  flash  of  women’s  faces  wan!  ” 

There  is  good  work,  there  is  pathos  and  passionate 
■indignation  here  ;  but  the  words  we  have  placed  in  italics 
are  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Davidson’s  occasionally  faulty 
workmanship.  In  his  strength  he  is  too  careless  ;  for 
.such  a  rhyme  as  this  should  be  impossible  to  such  a 
*poet.  Nor  is  it  much  improvement  when  he  rhymes 
‘dawn’’  with  “shone”  in  an  earlier  eclogue.  Nor,  it 
♦must  be  added,  is  Mr.  Davidson  infallible  in  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  nature.  Upon  the  needless  imperfection  of 
•cockney  rhyme  he  occasionally  piles  an  imperfection  of 
•cockney  knowledge  only  too  suggestive  of  a  study  of  the 
«country  made  in  Fleet  Street.  Here  is  a  specimen  from 
■“■Ballads  and  Songs  ”  : 


“  Like  a  living  flame  of  purple  fire 
Flooding  the  wood,  the  hyacinth 
Uplifts  its  heavy-scented  spire.” 

Wood  hyacinths  are  not  heavy-scented — indeed,  are  not 
scented  at  all — and  they  are  blue,  not  purple,  in  colour  ; 
whereas  the  hyacinth  in  the  pot  of  a  Covent  Garden 
florist  is  just  what  Mr.  Davidson  describes. 

Mr.  Davidson’s  deficiencies,  however,  are  easy  to 
correct,  and  are  merely  annoying  as  unnecessary  flaws 
in  fine  work.  No  one  who  knows  good  poetry  when  he 
sees  it  would  deny  that  Mr.  Davidson  has  already  shown 
himself  to  be  a  poet  of  considerable  achievement  and 
more  considerable  promise.  His  place  among  the  younger 
poets  of  our  day  is  more  difficult  to  fix.  He  has  not,  of 
course,  Coleridge’s  inimitable  fusion  of  imagination  and 
expression,  nor  even  that  approach  to  it  which  we  find 
in  Mr.  Francis  Thompson  at  his  best ;  but  he  is  simple 
and  strong,  free  from  the  Euphuism  and  affectation 
which  too  commonly  mar  Mr.  Thompson’s  work.  He 
has  also  a  grasp  of  the  realities  of  everyday  life  which 
is  as  much  beyond  Mr.  Thompson’s  reach  as  Mr. 
Thompson’s  religious  inspiration  is  beyond  Mr.  David¬ 
son’s.  He  may  be  more  profitably  compared  with  Mr. 
William  Watson.  The  differences  are  obvious.  Mr. 
Watson  is  now  nearly  always  master  of  his  instrument : 
he  knows  thoroughly  how  to  get  the  best  results  out  of  it ; 
he  has  steadily  progressed  in  knowledge  and  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  accurate  elegiacs  of  “The  Hymn  to  the  Sea” 
are  an  advance,  wonderful  in  so  short  a  time,  from  the 
schoolboy  ignorance  of  the  metre  in  “  Lakeland  Once 
More.”  Mr.  Watson  carves  out  his  fine  phrases  with 
certainty  and  without  effort.  He  uses  the  grand  style 
with  the  ease  of  the  practised  writer.  Mr.  Davidson  is 
ambitious  and  aims  high,  but  in  his  more  ambitious 
verse  it  is  plain  that  he  works,  as  the  Scot  is  said  to 
joke,  with  difficulty.  His  style  is  unequal  and  uncertain. 
Sometimes  his  success  is  amazing,  sometimes  he  misses 
the  mark  altogether.  And  yet,  though  Mr.  Watson’s 
inferior  as  a  metricist,  there  is  the  root  of  the  matter  in 
Mr.  Davidson  ;  he  has  the  elemental  fervour  and  energy 
of  imagination  which  is  denied  to  Mr.  Watson.  He  is 
also  in  touch  with  nature  and  human  life  far  more  closely 
than  is  Mr.  Watson,  while  the  felicity  of  his  epithets  often 
remind  us  of  Keats.  Mr.  Watson’s  actual  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  verse  is  no  doubt  greater  than  Mr.  Davidson’s, 
but  there  is  in  Mr.  Davidson  a  natural  energy,  a  poten¬ 
tiality  of  greatness,  which  might  incline  a  critic  to  rate 
his  promise  at  least  as  high  as  Mr.  Watson’s  per¬ 
formance.  Such  occasional  failure  as  there  is  in  the 
second  series  of  Fleet  Street  Eclogues  (which  at  their 
best  are  splendidly  successful)  comes  from  the  too 
obvious  effort  to  pack  them  with  a  weight  of  philosophy 
and  criticism  which  they  are  unable  to  bear,  by  which 
they  lose  in  simplicity  and  charm,  while  they  do  not 
really  gain  in  strength. 

HANDEL’S  “SAMSON”  AT  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

AT  R.  GEORGE  FRIDERIC  HANDEL  is  by  far 
IV 1  the  most  superb  personage  one  meets  in  the 
history  of  music.  He  alone  of  all  the  musicians  lived 
his  life  straight  through  in  the  grand  manner.  Spohr 
had  dignity  ;  Gluck  insisted  upon  respect  being  shown 
a  man  of  his  talent  ;  Spontini  was  sufficiently  self- 
assertive  ;  Beethoven  treated  his  noble  patrons  as  so 
many  handfuls  of  dirt.  But  it  is  impossible  altogether 
to  lose  sight  of  the  peasant  in  Beethoven  and  Gluck  ; 
Spohr  had  more  than  a  trace  of  the  successful  shop¬ 
keeper  ;  Spontini’s  assertion  often  became  mere  insuffer¬ 
able  bumptiousness.  Besides,  they  all  won  their  positions 
through  being  the  best  men  in  the  field,  and  they  held 
them  with  a  proud  consciousness  of  being  the  best  men. 
But  in  Handel  we  have  a  polished  gentleman,  a  lord 
amongst  lords,  almost  a  king  amongst  kings  ;  and  had 
his  musical  powers  been  much  smaller  than  they  were 
he  would  have  gained  and  held  his  position  just  the  same. 
He  slighted  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  when  that 
noble  creature  became  George  I.  of  England,  Handel 
had  only  to  do  the  handsome  thing,  as  a  handsome 
gentleman  should,  and  he  was  immediately  taken  back 
into  favour.  He  fought  for  the  lordship  of  opera  against 
nearly  the  whole  English  nobility,  and  they  paid  him  the 
compliment  of  banding  together  with  as  much  ado  to 
ruin  him  as  if  their  purpose  had  been  to  drive  his  Royal 
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Master  from  the  throne.  But  he  treated  all  opposition 
with  a  splendid  good-humoured  disdain.  If  his  theatre 
were  empty,  then  the  music  would  sound  the  better.  If 
a  singer  threatened  to  jump  on  the  harpsichord  because 
Handel’s  accompaniments  attracted  more  notice  than 
the  singing,  Handel  asked  for  the  date  of  the  proposed 
performance,  that  it  might  be  advertized,  for  more  people 
would  come  to  see  the  singer  jump  than  hear  him  sing. 
He  was,  in  short,  a  most  superb  person,  quite  the  grand 
seigneur.  Think  of  Bach,  the  little  shabby  unimportant 
cantor,  or  of  Beethoven,  important  enough,  but  shabby, 
and  with  a  great  sorrow  in  his  eyes,  and  an  air  of  weari¬ 
ness  almost  of  defeat.  Then  look  at  the  magnificent 
Mr.  Handel  in  Hudson’s  portrait :  fashionably  dressed  in 
a  great  periwig  and  gorgeous  scarlet  coat,  victorious, 
energetic,  self-possessed,  self-confident,  self-satisfied, 
jovial,  and  proud  as  Beelzebub  (to  use  his  own  com¬ 
parison) — too  proud  to  ask  for  recognition  were  homage 
refused.  This  portrait  helps  us  to  understand  the 
ascendency  Handel  gained  over  his  contemporaries  and 
over  posterity. 

But  his  lofty  position  was  not  entirely  due  to  his  over¬ 
whelming  personality.  His  intellect,  if  less  vast,  less 
comprehensive,  than  Beethoven’s,  was  less  like  the 
intellect  of  a  great  peasant  ;  it  was  swifter,  keener, 
surer.  Where  Beethoven  plodded,  Handel  leaped.  He 
was  educated — wTas,  in  fact,  a  university  man  of  the 
German  sort  ;  he  could  write,  and  spell,  and.  add  up 
rowrs  of  figures  ;  and  he  had  many  other  accomplishments 
which  gentlemen  of  the  period  affected  a  little  to  despise 
but  prized  secretly.  He  had  a  pungent  and  a  copious 
wit.  He  had  quite  a  commercial  genius  ;  he  was  an 
impresario,  and  had  engagements  to  offer  other  people 
instead  of  having  to  beg  for  engagements  for  himself  ; 
and  he  was  always  treated  by  the  British  with  all  the 
respect  they  keep  for  the  man  who  has  made  money,  or 
having  lost  it,  is  fast  making  it  again.  And  a  degree  of 
genius  which  did  nothing  for  Bach,  a  little  for  Mozart,  and 
all  for  Beethoven,  did  something  for  Handel.  Without 
a  voice  worth  taking  into  consideration,  he  could,  and 
on  at  least  occasion,  did,  sing  so  touchingly  that  the 
leading  singer  of  the  age  dared  not  risk  his  reputation 
by  singing  after  him.  He  was  not  only  the  first 
composer  of  the  day,  but  also  the  first  organist,  and 
the  first  harpsichord  player  ;  for  his  only  possible 
rival,  Sebastian  Bach,  was  an  obscure  schoolmaster  in 
a  small  nearly  unheard  of  German  town.  And  so  per¬ 
sonal  force,  musical  genius,  business  talent,  education, 
and  general  brain  power,  went  to  the  making  of  a  man 
who  hob-nobbed  with  dukes  and  kings,  who  ruled  musical 
England  with  an  iron  rule,  who  threatened  to  throw 
distinguished  soprano  ladies  from  windows  and  was 
threatened  with  never  an  action  for  battery  in  return, 
who  went  through  the  world  with  a  regal  gait,  and 
was,  in  a  word,  the  most  astonishing  lord  of  music  the 
world  has  seen. 

That  this  aristocrat  should  come  to  be  the  musical 
prophet  of  an  Evangelical  bourgeoisie  would  be  felt  as  a 
most  comical  irony,  were  it  only  something  less  of  a 
mystery.  Handel  was  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  was  religious  in  his  way.  But  it 
was  emphatically  a  pagan  way.  Let  those  who  doubt  it 
turn  to  his  setting  of  “  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone 
astray,”  in  the  “  Messiah,”  and  ask  whether  a  religious 
man,  whether  Byrde  or  Palestrina,  would  have  painted 
that  exciting  picture  on  those  words.  Imagine  how 
Bach  would  have  set  them.  That  Handel  lived  an 
intense  inner  life  we  know,  but  what  that  life  was  no 
man  can  ever  know.  It  is  only  certain  that  it  was  not 
a  life  such  as  Bach’s  ;  for  he  also  lived  an  active  outer 
life,  and  was  troubled  with  no  illusions,  no  morbid 
introspection.  He  seemed  to  accept  the  theology  of 
the  time  in  simple  sincerity  as  a  sulficient  explanation 
of  the  world  and  human  existence.  He  had  little 
desire  to  write  sacred  music.  He  felt  that  his  enor¬ 
mous  force  found  its  finest  exercise  in  song-making  ; 
and  Italian  opera,  consisting  nearly  wholly  of  songs, 
was  his  favourite  form  to  the  finish.  I  he  instinct 
was  a  true  one.  It  is  as  a  song-writer  he  is  supreme, 
surpassing  as  he  does  Schubert,  and  sometimes  even 
Mozart.  Mozart  is  a  prince  of  song-writers ;  but 
Handel  is  their  king.  He  does  not  get  the  breezy 
picturesqueness  of  Purcell,  nor  the  entrancing  absolute 
beauty  that  Mozart  often  gets  ;  but  as  pieces  of  art, 


each  constructed  so  as  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  humar> 
voice  in  expressing  a  rich  human  passion  in  a  neble- 
form,  they  stand  unapproachable  in  their  perfection. 
For  many  reasons  the  English  public  refused  to  hear 
them  after  a  time,  and  Handel,  as  a  general  whos^ 
business  was  to  win  the  battle,  not  in  this  or  that  wayf. 
but  in  any  possible  way,  turned  his  attention  to  oratorio, 
and  in  this  found  success  and  a  fortune.  In  this  .lies-- 
also  our  great  gain,  for  in  addition  to  the  Italian  opera, 
songs  we  have  the  oratorio  choruses.  But  when  be¬ 
come  to  think  of  it,  might  not  Buononcini  and  Cuzzon* 
laugh  to  see  how  time  has  avenged  them  on  their  ol^ 
enemy  ?  For  Handel’s  best  music  is  in  the  songs,  which* 
rarely  find  a  singer  ;  and  his  fame  is  kept  alive  by  per¬ 
formances  of  “Israel  in  Egypt”  at  the  Albert  flail, 
where  Evangelical  small  grocers  crowd  to  hear  the  duet 
for  two  basses,  “The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war,”  which- 
Handel  did  not  write,  massacred  by  a  huge  bass  chorus. 
There  are  signs  that  Handel  as  a  superior  Mr.  Sankey- 
is  nearly  played  out;  for  when  “Samson  was  given  at 
Queen’s  Hall  on  n  December,  I  was  surprised  to  see 
that  the  pious  numbers  no  longer  brought  the  o!d\ 
applause.  And  if  the  Evangelical  small  grocers  are  tirecT 
of  their  Mr.  Sankey  we  may  rejoice,  for  a  fame  in.- 
Evangelical  small  grocery  circles  is  the  last  that  one 
could  desire  for  our  magnificent  pagan  Handel. 

“Samson”  is  not  his  finest  oratorio,  though  it  may 
be  his  longest.  It  is  so  lengthy  that  no  English  pub¬ 
lisher  can  be  found  to  print  a  complete  edition.  L 
have  a  copy  of  the  old  full  edition,  edited  by  Vincent 
Novello,  in  which  that  delightful  person  stated,  probably.- 
for  the  benefit  of  the  provincial  conductor,  that  it  was- 
usual  to  sing  “  Then  round  about  the  starry  throne  as^ 
a  quartet,  and  repeat  it  as  a  chorus— a  proceeding  ofc 
which  the  old  gentleman  clearly  approved.  But  the; 
later  edition  contains  only  the  selection  used  at  the  Leeds 
festival  of  1880.  So  it  has  come  to  this  :  that  Leeds- 
dictates  to  London  what  music  of  Handel  London  may. 
or  may  not  sing  !  Many  ot  the  curtailments,  we  are  In¬ 
formed,  “  are  sanctioned  by  long  custom  and  in  one 
recitative  “  it  has  been  necessary  to  transpose  ihe> 
music  a  tone  lower,  in  order  to  form  a  suitable  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  following  number.”  Now  it  is  sufficiently 
exasperating  to  be  told  that  one  must  like  this  or  that 
thing  because  certain  authorities  praised  it.  Life  is  too 
short  for  us  to  relinquish  our  freedom  for  a  moment 
and  in  art  not  less  than  in  other  matters  we  must  reject 
authority  absolutely,  declining  to  be  slave  to  any  man$_ 
whatever  his  pretensions  may  be.  And  surely  it  is  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  more  exasperating  to  have  custom  thrusf 
upon  us  as  an  authority,  especially  when,  as  in  the  case 
of  Handel  curtailments,  it  is  the  custom  of  generations 
of  stupid  and  incompetent  musicians,  themselves  most 
miserable  slaves  to  authority  !  Let  us  have  a  complete- 
“  Samson  ”  as  soon  as  possible  ;  for  if  it  is  not  Handel’s 
best  oratorio,  it  contains  music  far  too  good  to  withhold*  ' 
from  those  who  cannot  indulge  in  the  German  Handel* 
Society’s  edition,  or  the  ridicidous  folio  which  Vincent 
Novello  so  patronizingly  edited.  It  contains  no  “  Unto 
us  a  child  is  born,”  nor  a  “  Worthy  is  the  Lamb,”  nor  a. 
“Now  love,  that  everlasting  boy  ”  ;  but  in  several  places-- 
the  sublime  is  reached — in  “Then  round  about  the  starry.- 
throne,”  the  last  page  of  which  is  worth  all  the  oratorios 
written  since  Handel’s  time,  save  Beethoven’s  “  Mount 
of  Olives”;  in  “Fixed  in  his  everlasting  seat,”  with* 
that  enormous  opening  phrase,  irresistible  in  its  strength  - 
and  energy  as  Handel  himself ;  and  in  the  first  section  of 
“  O  first  created  beam.”  The  pagan  choruses  are  full  of 
riotous  excitement,  though  there  is  not  one  of  them  to 
match  “  Ye  tutelar  gods  ”  in  “  Belshazzar.”  But  there 
is  little  in  “Belshazzar”  to  match  the  pathos  of  “Ret  urn,. 
O  God  of  hosts,”  or  “Ye  sons  of  Israel,  now  lament.” 
The  latter  is  a  notable  example  of  Handel’s  art.  There 
is  not  a  new  phrase  in  it :  nothing,  indeed,  could  he 
commoner  than  the  bar  at  the  first  occurrence  i  of 
“Amongst  the  dead  great  Samson  lies,”  and  yet  the 
effect  is  amazing  ;  and  though  the  “  for  ever  ”  is  as  ol# 
as  Furcell,  here  it  is  newly  used,  used  as  it  it  had  never 
been  used  before,  to  utter  a  depth  of  emotion  that 
passes  beyond  the  pathetic  to  the  sublime.  This  very 
vastness  of  feeling,  this  power  of  stepping  outside- 
himself  and  giving  a  voice  to  the  general  emotions  of. 
humanity,  prevents  us  recognizing  the  personal  note  in. 
Handel  as  we  recognize  it  in  Mozart.  But  occasionally 
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it  is  to  be  met.  The  recitative  “  My  genial  spirits  fail,” 
with  those  dreary  long-drawn  harmonies,  and  the 
orchestral  passage  pressing  wearily  downward  at  “And 
kiy  me  gently  down  with  them  that  rest,”  seems  almost 
like  Handel’s  own  voice  in  a  moment  of  sad  depression, 
ft  serves,  at  any  rate,  to  remind  us  that  the  all- 
conquering  Mr.  Handel  was  a  complete  man  who 
had  endured  the  sickening  sense  of  the  worthlessness 
of  a  struggle  that  he  was  bound  to  continue  to  the  end. 
But  these  personal  confessions  are  scarce.  After  all,  in 
oratorio  Handel’s  best  music  is  that  in  which  he  seeks  to 
attain  the  sublime.  In  his  choruses  he  does  attain  it:  he 
sweeps  you  away  with  the  immense  rhythmical  impetus 
of  the  music,  or  overpowers  you  with  huge  masses  of 
tone  hurled,  as  it  were,  bodily  at  you  at  just  the  right 
moments,  or  he  coerces  you  with  phrases  like  the  open¬ 
ing  of  “  Fixed  in  his  everlasting  seat,”  or  the  last  (before 
the  cadence)  in  “  Then  round  about  the  starry  throne.” 
ft  is  true  that  with  his  unheard  of  intellectual  power,  and 
a  mastery  of  technique  nearly  equal  to  Bach’s,  he  was 
often  tempted  to  write  in  his  uninspired  moments,  and 
so  the  chorus  became  with  him  more  or  less  of  a  formula ; 
£>ut  we  may  also  note  that  even  when  he  was  most  mechan¬ 
ical  the  mere  furious  speed  at  which  he  wrote  seemed  to 
exalt  him,  so  that  if  he  began  with  a  commonplace 
“  Let  their  celestial  concerts  all  unite,”  before  the  end 
he  was  pouring  forth  glorious  and  living  stuff  like  the  last 
twenty-seven  bars.  So  the  pace  at  which  he  had 
to  write  in  the  intervals  of  bullying  or  coaxing  prima 
donnas  or  still  more  petulant  male  sopranos  was  not 
wholly  a  misfortune  :  if  it  sometimes  compelled  him  to 
put  down  mere  musical  arithmetic,  or  rubbish  like 
“  Honour  and  arms,”  or  “Go,  baffled  coward,”  it  some¬ 
times  drew  his  grandest  music  out  of  him.  The  dramatic 
oratorio  is  a  hybrid  form  of  art,  one  might  almost  say 
a  bastard  form  ;  it  had  only  about  thirty  years  of  life  ; 
hut  in  those  thirty  years  Handel  accomplished  wonderful 
things  with  it.  And  the  wonder  of  them  makes  Handel 
appear  the  more  astonishing  man  ;  for  when  all  is  said, 
the  truth  is  that  the  man  was  greater,  infinitely  greater, 
than  his  music. 

Handel  is  losing  his  old  constituency,  and  has  not 
.yet  gained  a  new  one.  Hence,  Queen’s  Hall  was  less 
crowded  on  1 1  December  than  it  would  have  been  half 
a  century  ago.  But  those  who  went  heard  the  choruses 
most  admirably  sung  by  the  best  choir  in  London,  and 
heard  also  Miss  Dews  sing  “  Return,  O  God  of  hosts  ” 
with  rare  pathos  and  beauty  both  of  phrasing  and  of 
tone.  Mr.  Ben  Davies  gave  a  genuine  interpretation  of 
the  song  “Thus  when  the  sun,”  for  which  I,  for  one, 
was  grateful.  Mr.  Randegger's  conducting  was  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  usual.  He  omitted  “  Bring  the 
Caurels,”  with  its  divine  “rest  eternal”  phrase,  and 
adhered  faithfully  enough  to  the  traditions  of  Costa- 
mongery  to  give  us  a  light  opera  version  of  the  Dead 
March  from  “Saul”  instead  of  a  fine  version  of  the 
proper  “  Samson  ”  March.  J.  F.  R. 

MR.  JOHN  HARE. 

‘  John  Hare,  Comedian.”  A  biography  by  T.  Edgar 
Pemberton.  London  and  New  York  :  George 
Routledge  &  Sons.  1895. 

N  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hare  is  one  of  the  best 
actors  of  my  time,  nothing  has  surprised  me  more  in 
reading  this  book  than  the  number  of  impersonations 
of  his  which  I  have  seen  and  totally  forgotten.  A  real 
part  well  acted  is  to  me  more  easily  and  perfectly  me¬ 
morable  than  most  things  ;  so,  considering  how  well  I 
remember  the  good  parts  I  have  seen  Mr.  Hare  play, 
and  that  all  his  parts  may  safely  be  taken  to  have  been 
well  acted,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  every  part  I 
forget  raises  a  question  as  to  whether  it  was  a  real  part 
or  not.  Further,  I  am  reminded  that  Mr.  Hare  made  a 
great  success  as  a  manager — that  the  mounting  and 
tcting,  the  elaborate  rehearsing  and  thoughtfully  minute 
preparation  of  plajs  at  his  theatre  were  the  admiration 
of  the  critics  to  whom  Robertson  was  as  much  the 
pioneer  of  a  new  order  as  Ibsen  is  to  the  present  gene¬ 
ration.  In  the  days  of  Mr.  Hare’s  reign  at  the  old 
Court  Theatre,  and  of  the  St.  James’s  under  the  Hare- 
Kendal  management,  I  quite  agreed  in  this  opinion. 
But  the  Garrick  period  is  another  affair.  There  was  no 


carelessness,  no  slackening  at  the  new  house  ;  and 
yet  it  seemed  to  me  that  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  and 
Miss  Kate  Rorke  acted  worse  and  worse  throughout 
their  long  engagement  there  ;  whilst  as  for  the  stage 
management,  a  climax  of  something  like  unsympathetic 
ineptitude  was  reached  in  “  Mrs.  Lessingham.”  No 
mortal  playgoer,  however  credulous,  could  have  believed 
in  the  third  act  of  that  play  as  it  was  put  on  the  Garrick 
stage.  Poor  Mrs.  Lessingham,  fainting  with  the  shock 
of  catching  her  husband  embracing  another  lady  on  the 
summit  of  an  eminence  visible  from  seven  counties,  or 
dying  by  her  own  hand,  after  a  prolonged  scene  of 
deepening  despair,  in  a  room  like  Maple’s  shop  window, 
had  no  more  chance  than  “  A  Scrap  of  Paper”  would 
have  had  if  mounted  in  the  style  of  “  Pelldas  et  Mdli- 
sande.”  The  fact  is,  that  in  the  seventies  and  eighties, 
the  art  of  stage  management  meant  the  art  of  making 
the  stage  look  like  a  real  room  in  a  richly  and  hand¬ 
somely  furnished  London  house;  and  this  Mr.  Hare  did 
to  perfection,  with  every  nicety  of  discrimination  between 
Russell  Square  and  Park  Lane.  A  well-kept  gentle¬ 
man’s  garden  in  Surrey,  or  even  a  pretty  old  vicarage, 
he  could  turn  out  also.  There  was  another  thing  that 
he  understood.  Mr.  Pemberton  quotes  Mr.  Clement 
Scott  on  Mr.  Bancroft  in  the  early  Robertson  days. 
“Think  what  it  was  to  see  a  bright,  cheery,  pleasant 
young  fellow  playing  the  lover  to  a  pretty  girl  at  the  time 
when  stage  lovers  were  nearly  all  sixty,  and  dressed 
like  waiters  at  a  penny-ice  shop.”  Now  these  cheer)  , 
pleasant  fellows,  so  smartly  tailored  and  exactly  true  to 
nature  in  the  young  male  as  we  see  him  at  suburban 
garden  parties  or  in  the  first-class  carriage  of  the  city 
train,  would  have  made  wings,  flats,  canvas  doors  and 
carpetless  boards  as  ridiculous  as  pasteboard  fowls,  or 
white  chairs  with  red  damask  seats  and  a  strip  of  gold 
tinsel  down  the  leg.  They  needed  Mr.  Hare’s  interiors 
to  move  in.  And  they  were  indeed  delightful  when 
they  got  them.  Young  persons  who  saw  the  revival  of 
“  Caste  ”  at  the  Garrick  in  1894  may  imagine  that  they 
enjoyed  it  as  their  fathers  enjoyed  it.  They  are  wrong. 
They  can  never  know  what  it  was  to  see  on  the  stage 
a  gentleman  who  looked  like  a  gentleman  walking  into 
a  drawing-room  that  looked  like  a  drawing-room  after 
a  lifetime  spent  in  contemplating  performances  com¬ 
pared  to  which  an  average  representation  of  “La  Tra- 
viata  ”  at  Covent  Garden  might  pass  as  photographically 
realistic.  It  was  Mr.  Hare  who  carried  this  art  to  its 
summit  ;  and  since  the  youngest  generation  of  London 
playgoers,  taking  such  staging  as  a  matter  of  course, 
may  be  unable  to  conceive  the  pleasure  it  gave  when  it 
was  new,  it  is  only  fair  to  tell  them  how  much  they  owe 
him  for  a  reform  which  was  of  high  artistic  importance 
in  bringing  the  stage  into  closer  connection  with  con¬ 
temporary  life.  I  do  not  say  that  the  stage  drawing¬ 
rooms  of  the  old  Court  and  the  St.  James’s  were  better 
than  “four  boards  and  a  passion”;  but  they  were 
worlds  above  flats,  wings,  sky  borders  and  no  passion, 
which  was  the  practical  alternative. 

Now  in  art,  as  in  politics,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
gratitude.  It  is  one  thing  to  banish  vulgarity  and 
monstrosity  from  the  stage  and  replace  them  by  conven¬ 
tional  refinement  and  scrupulous  verisimilitude.  It  is 
quite  another  to  surround  a  real  drama  with  its  appro¬ 
priate  atmosphere,  and  provide  a  poetic  background  or 
an  ironically  prosaic  setting  for  a  tragic  scene.  There 
are  some  rooms  in  which  no  reasonable  person  could 
possibly  commit  suicide  ;  and  when  Mr.  Hare  provided 
just  such  a  one  for  Mrs.  Lessingham,  he  showed  that 
he  was  not  a  stage  manager  in  the  same  sense  as  Sir 
Henry  Irving,  for  instance.  Even  in  the  matter  of 
refinement  he  is  no  longer  in  the  front  rank.  When 
Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  produced  “The  Crusaders”  at 
the  Avenue  Theatre  under  his  own  management,  as  a 
sort  of  polite  hint  to  whomsoever  it  might  concern  that 
an  author  could  do  without  an  actor-manager  better 
than  an  actor-manager  could  do  without  an  author,  he, 
being  a  disciple  of  Ruskin,  repudiated  the  once  admired 
gentlemanly  apartment,  and  went  off  to  Mr.  William 
Morris  in  search  of  a  beautiful  room.  The  scene  in 
that  play  called  “The  Parsley  Garland,”  was  the  first 
piece  of  artistic  as  distinguished  from  commercial  decora¬ 
tion  I  remember  to  have  seen  on  the  stage  as  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  modern  room.  There  must  be  some 
young  people  in  the  world  whose  first  visit  to  a  theatre 
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was  to  “The  Crusaders,”  and  who  afterwards  went  to 
see  “  Slaves  of  the  Ring  ”  at  the  Garrick.  I  am  afraid, 
after  the  Parsley  Garland,  they  will  open  their  eyes  very 
wide  indeed  at  the  suggestion  implied  in  Mr.  Pember¬ 
ton’s  book  that  the  ugly  plutocratic  interior  in  the  first 
act  of  Mr.  Grundy’s  play,  and  the  appalling  conserva¬ 
tory  in  the  last  act,  where  Miss  Kate  Rorke  jumped 
through  the  fir-tree,  may  be  taken  as  samples  of  the 
taste  of  the  acknowledged  chief  of  stage  managers  in 
that  class  of  work.  It  is  but  fair  to  explain  to  them 
that  the  work  of  making  the  stage  clean,  handsome, 
fashionable,  correct,  costly,  and  thoroughly  gentlemanly, 
was  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  any  movement 
towards  beauty,  individuality,  and  imaginative  setting. 

If  Mr.  Hare’s  scenic  foundations  are  by  this  time  built 
upon  and  hidden,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  “bright, 
cheery,  pleasant  young  fellows  ”  who  belonged  to  them  ? 
For  thirty  years  we  have  sat  at  the  play  feeding  our 
romantic  imaginations  on  the  “good  form”  of  young 
stockbrokers  and  civil  servants.  Mr.  Hare  was  always 
an  excellent  host  ;  and  when  he  invited  us  to  meet 
those  nice  people  the  Kendals,  we  knew  that  we  could 
count  upon  amusement,  instruction  in  manners,  dress, 
and  furnishing,  and  the  contemplation  of  an  edifying 
example  of  stainless  domestic  virtue.  Still,  so  un¬ 
regenerate  is  human  nature,  that  the  main  part  of  the 
attraction  was  the  amusement ;  and  the  amusement 
depended  on  the  circumstance  that  Mrs.  Kendal  could  act 
and  so  could  Mr.  Hare.  Even  Mr.  Kendal  was  a  bit  of  a 
comedian,  and  was  always  agreeable  and  sincere.  They 
represented  a  generation  of  actors  who  had  toned  their 
acting  down  and  their  dress  and  manners  up  to 
stockbroker-civil-servant  pitch.  This  was  all  very  well 
whilst  it  lasted;  but  unfortunately  the  drawing-room 
drama,  being  artistically  a  sterile  hybrid,  could  not 
■enew  the  generation  of  actors  ;  and  now  the  Kendals 
are  replaced  by  couples  equal  to  them  in  dress,  manners, 
good  looks,  and  domestic  morality,  but  subject  to  the 
disadvantage  of  not  possessing  in  their  two  united 
persons  as  much  power  of  acting  as  there  was  in  the  tip 
of  Mrs.  Kendal’s  little  finger-nail.  Besides,  there  has 
come  along  the  terrible  Ibsen.  The  stockbrokerly  young 
gentleman,  standing  on  the  stage  with  his  manners 
carefully  turned  to  the  audience  like  the  painted  side  of 
an  old  stage  banner,  has  suddenly  been  taken  by  the 
scruff  of  the  neck  by  the  grim  Norwegian  giant,  and, 
with  one  ruthless  twist,  whisked  round  with  his  seamy 
side  to  the  footlights,  to  stare  in  helpless  bewilderment 
at  the  atmosphere  of  poetry,  imagination,  tragedy, 
irony,  pity,  terror,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  suddenly  rising 
in  the  theatre  from  which  they  had  been  swept,  he  had 
hoped,  for  ever,  along  with  the  “stage  lovers  nearly  all 
sixty  and  dressed  like  waiters  at  a  penny-ice  shop.” 
And  now  he  may  shriek,  with  Judge  Brack,  that 
“people  don’t  do  such  things”;  he  may  plunge  back  to 
Whitechapel  Road  melodrama  or  forward  to  the  best 
imitation  “problem  plays”;  but  he  will  struggle  in  vain 
against  the  fact  that  the  surest  way  of  boring  yourself 
to  death  of  an  evening  now  is  to  go  to  the  theatre.  The 
drawing-room  comedy  of  furniture  and  manners,  with  a 
tastefully  conducted  intrigue  as  a  pretext,  is  as  dead  as 
Donizetti  and  deader.  The  novelty  of  the  change  from 
the  penny-ice  shopman  to  the  gentleman  is  exhausted  ; 
and  now  the  people  want  a  change  from  the  gentleman 
to  the  actor. 

Certain  fine  actors  of  the  Robertsonian  epoch  can 
still  attract  us  with  the  art  of  that  period,  and  are  even 
taken  as  models  with  success  by  younger  artists,  just  as 
Patti  keeps  “  Una  Voce  ”  and  “  Bel  raggio  ”  alive,  and 
is  followed  to  some  extent  by  Melba,  in  spite  of  Wagner 
and  Calve.  Mr.  Hare  is  just  such  a  survival.  As  an 
actor  he  has  had  to  work  in  a  drama  so  superficial  that 
his  fame  rests  largely  upon  that  most  unreal  of  all  stage 
pretences,  a  young  man  pretending  to  be  a  very  old  one. 
Mr.  Hare,  in  these  parts,  used  to  make  himself  up 
cleverly  ;  and  he  is  the  sort  of  man  whose  voice, 
figure,  and  manner,  vary  comparatively  little  from 
tArenty-five  to  seventy.  But  that  any  playgoer  who  had 
ever  seen  Chippendale  could  have  mistaken  Mr.  Hare’s 
business  for  the  real  thing  is  beyond  my  belief.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  did  not  make  any  such  mistake  :  the 
fun  of  Mr.  Hare’s  old  men  was  the  cleverness  of  the 
imitation,  which  was  amusing  even  when  his  part  was 
utterly  uninteresting  in  itself.  Now  that  he  is  between 


fifty  and  sixty,  his  acting  of  elderly  parts  is  no  longer  a 
pretence  ;  consequently  we  no  longer  chuckle  at  it  :  we 
are  touched — which  is  much  better — if  the  part  is  a 
touching  one.  Fortunately  for  me,  the  first  part  I  ever 
saw  Mr.  Hare  play  (my  first  ten  years  experience  as  a 
playgoer  was  not  gained  in  London)  was  that  of  the 
boy  Archie  in  “  A  Scrap  of  Paper.”  I  remember  Archie 
perfectly — should  know  him  if  I  met  him  to-morrow. 
But  Mr.  Hare’s  made-up  old  men  I  forget  as  individuals, 
though  I  can  recall  certain  stage  moments  in  which  they 
figured.  For  example,  I  can  see  him  in  “  The  Queen’s 
Shilling”  gripping  Mr.  Kendal’s  wounded  arm  ;  and  the 
picture  recalls  the  make-up,  uniform,  and  general  aspect 
of  the  Colonel  ;  but  this  recollection  of  a  painful  scene, 
which  would  be  equally  vivid  had  the  officer  been  the 
young  man  and  the  soldier  the  old  one,  is  quite  a 
different  affair  from  recollection  of  a  character.  Again, 
I  recollect  his  Jack  Pontifex  in  “Mamma”  (Duval  in 
“  Les  Surprises  de  Divorce  ”)  as  his  masterpiece  in 
farcical  comedy  ;  and  Jack  Pontifex  was  younger,  not 
older,  than  Mr.  Hare.  His  Baron  Croodle  in  “The 
Money  Spinner”  was  a  genuine  impersonation  :  I  shall 
never  forget  that  old  blackguard.  His  unvenerable 
years,  however,  were  the  merest  accident.  Jack 
Pontifex  was  especially  interesting  to  the  critic  because 
Mr.  Hare  has  very  seldom  played  what  may'  be  called  a 
standard  part  :  that  is,  one  in  which  his  performance  can 
be  compared  with  that  of  other  eminent  performers  in 
his  line.  Luckily,  “Les  Surprises  de  Divorce”  had 
been  made  famous  by  Coquelin,  the  greatest  comedian 
known  to  us.  Mr.  Hare  had  by  no  means  the  worst  of 
the  comparison  in  point  of  execution.  In  the  great  scene 
in  the  second  act,  where  the  wretched  musician,  having 
escaped  by  divorce  from  an  unbearable  mother-in-law, 
and  settled  down  on  his  remarriage  intotranquil  domestic 
felicity,  sees  the  terrible  old  woman  re-enter,  imposed 
on  him  again  in  the  old  relation  by  a  fresh  turn  of 
the  matrimonial  courts,  Mr.  Hare  surpassed  Coquelin. 
Coquelin  clowned  it,  even  to  the  length  of  bounding 
into  the  air  and  throwing  forward  his  arms  and  legs  as 
if  to  frighten  off  some  dangerous  animal.  But  he  did 
not  produce  the  electric  effect  of  Mr.  Hare’s  white,  tense 
face  and  appalled  stare,  conveying  somehow  a  mad 
speed  of  emotion  and  a  frightful  suspense  of  action 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  any'  playgoer  with  the  true 
dramatic  memory.  Coquelin’s  compensation  in  the 
comparison  lay  in  the  greater  fullness  of  his  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  drama.  He  played  between  the  lines,  and 
quadrupled  the  value  of  the  part  :  Mr.  Hare,  with  his 
swift,  crisp  method,  and  his  habit  of  picking  up  a  cue 
as  if  it  were  a  cricket-ball  to  be  smartly  fielded,  only 
made  the  most  of  the  play  as  it  was.  No  doubt  Mr. 
Hare’s  method  is  the  right  method  for  a  man  who  forms 
his  conclusions  rapidly  and  gives  them  instantaneous 
and  incisive  expression  ;  but  Duval, in  “  Les  Surprises,” 
was  certainly  not  that  sort  of  man.  Nothing  could 
have  been  truer  or  more  entertaining  than  Coquelin’s 
play  in  the  first  act,  where  he  shows  out  the  gentleman 
and  his  daughter  who  have  come  to  look  at  the 
rooms  he  wishes  to  let.  It  was  not  from  anything 
that  Duval  said  that  you  saw  that  the  daughter  had 
made  an  impression  on  him.  As  he  slowly  came  back 
with  preoccupied  gait  from  the  door,  you  could  read  a 
whole  chapter  of  unconscious  autobiography  in  the 
changes  of  his  face  ;  and  when  at  last,  after  a  long  but 
most  eloquent  and  interesting  silence,  the  words  “  File 
est  charmante  !  ”  slipped  from  him,  he  had  in  effect  left 
the  technical  cue  for  that  speech  half-a-dozen  well-filled 
pages  behind.  Mr.  Hare’s  method  is  too  impatient,  and 
his  imagination  too  dry  and  sane  for  this  ;  consequently 
he  adds  little  or  nothing  to  the  written  part,  whereas 
with  Coquelin  the  written  part  is  always  the  merest 
skeleton  of  his  creation.  What  Mr.  Hare  does  do  he 
does  as  well,  and  here  and  there  better  than  the  French 
comedian.  It  is  unreasonable  to  say  to  an  artist  who 
has  done  so  much  so  finely'  that  he  might  have  done 
more  ;  and  I  only  say  it  myself  to  encourage  the  others. 
In  so  rapidly  progressive  a  business  as  fine  art  now  is 
in  England,  no  mortal  man  can  lead  more  than  one 
generation.  No  doubt  Mr.  Hare  ought  to  have  done 
for  Ibsen  what  he  did  for  Robertson  :  for  example,  he 
might  have  created  old  Ekdal  in  “  The  Wild  Duck,” 
instead  of  leaving  that  immortalizing  chance  to  an 
amateur.  But  in  his  early  days  the  standard  classic 
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was  “London  Assurance”  ;  and  throughout  his  manage¬ 
ment  at  the  old  Court  and  the  St.  James’s,  the  plays 
he  produced  were,  after  all,  the  best  to  be  had.  Some, 
like  “  The  Hobby  Horse,”  were  too  good  for  the  public  ; 
and  many  were  excellent  plays  of  their  kind,  super- 
excellently  done.  All  one  can  say  is  that  the  poetry 
of  the  Ellen  Terry  days,  of  “  New  Men  and  Old  Acres  ” 
(a  piffling  play,  only  I  can  still  see  and  hear  Lilian 
Vavasour  crying  like  mad  in  it)  and  of  “  Olivia,  stands 
the  test  of  time  better  than  the  clever  prose  of  the 
Kendal  period.  Miss  Terry  had  at  that  time  hidden 
somewhere  about  her  a  certain  perverse  devil,  since 
exorcised  by  the  elevating  influence  of  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  and  that  actress-devouring  ogre  William  Shake- 
peare,  which  gave  the  most  curious  naughty-child 
charm  to  Lilian  and  Olivia.  Nowadays  you  can  only 
admire  or  adore:  then  she  gave  you  something  to 
forgive  and  coaxed  you  to  forgive  it.  The  coaxing  was 
a  surprisingly  pleasant  process  ;  and  as  I  was  one  of 
those  who  experienced  it,  I  should  advise  the  public  not 
to  pay  too  much  attention  to  my  criticisms  ot  Miss 
Terry,  as  they  are  sure  to  be  grossly  partial.  And  that 
partiality  I  owe  among  other  things  to  Mr.  Hare. 

I  leave  the  subject  only  half  exhausted  for  lack  of 
space.  I  can  only  add  that  the  book  ends  with  a  testi¬ 
monial  to  Mr.  Hare’s  professional  competency,  and  a 
recommendation  of  him  to  the  encouraging  notice  of 
the  American  nation  from  the  Siddonian  hand  of  Mary 
Anderson  de  Navarro.  How  proud  Mr.  Hare  must 
feel!  It  is  just  like  our  Mary’s — I  mean  it  does  credit 
to  Madame  de  Navarro’s  feelings.  G.  B.  S. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  sensation  of  the  week  was,  of  course,  President 
Cleveland’s  Message  to  Congress  regarding  the 
Venezuelan  question  ;  but  City  men  wisely  declined  to 
take  the  political  situation  too  seriously.  That  there 
should  be  a  fall  in  prices  was  inevitable,  especially 
in  the  American  market,  but  the  fall  was  not  severe. 
There  was  at  no  time  anything  like  a  panic,  and 
already  on  Thursday  afternoon  the  tone  of  the  markets 
began  slightly  to  improve,  on  the  rumour  that  the  American 
Senate  would  refuse  to  grant  the  money  for  the  Boundary 
Commission.  Naturally,  the  disturbance  of  the  financial 
situation  was  disappointing  and  depressing,  in  view  of 
the  distinctly  better  tone  which  prevailed  after  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Settlement.  Consols,  for  instance,  which 
touched  ioyf  on  Tuesday,  after  receding  to  io6t9f,  stood 
on  Thursday  at  io6|,  and  the  improvements  in  other 
departments  of  the  Stock  Exchange  in  the  early  part  of 
the  week  were  not  sustained  later  on.  The  upward 
tendency  of  the  Continental  Bourses  also  received  a 
check  on  the  publication  of  President  Cleveland’s 
minatory  Message.  International  stocks  became  very 
flat:  “Italians”  declined  on  Thursday  to  83I,  whilst 
“  Spanish,”  owing  partly  to  the  above-mentioned  cause 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  bad  condition  of  affairs  in 
Cuba  and  of  Spanish  finances  generally,  fell  to  6i|.  In 
Paris  the  “  coulisse  ”  market  was  almost  at  a  standstill, 
because  of  the  prevalent  want  of  confidence,  and  the 
fact  that  only  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  the  “  coulissiers  ” 
are  considered  solvent. 

The  latest  traffic  returns  for  Home  Railways  were 
favourable  ;  but  the  higher  prices  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  suffered  from  the  general  decline  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday.  Among  South  American  Railways, 
Brazilian  and  Uruguayan  issues  were  generally  ne¬ 
glected  and  weak,  but  Argentine  Railway  (and  Govern¬ 
ment)  stocks,  which  early  in  the  week  were  in  good 
request  and  showed  an  upward  tendency,  fell  merely 
through  sympathy  with  the  general  depression.  Brazilian 
Government  stocks,  on  the  other  hand,  were  throughout 
very  weak,  the  financial  position  in  Brazil  being  regarded 
as  extremely  unfavourable.  Business  was  very  limited 
in  the  Mining  markets,  and  “  Kaffirs,”  which  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  were  firm,  though  not  much  dealt 
in,  were  no  exception  to  the  general  weakness  later  in 
the  week. 

Lord  Wolseley  has  begun  his  tenure  of  office  as 
Commander-in-Chief  admirably  well.  Last  week,  and 


indeed  upon  more  than  one  occasion  previously,  we 
have  had  to  comment  severely  upon  the  distribution  of 
the  Royal  Military  Tournament  funds  and  the  absence 
of  satisfactory  balance  sheets.  We  are,  therefore,  glad 
to  see  that  the  quondam  secretary,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thomas  Tully,  has  received  his  conge  and  that  Major 
Crabbe  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  has  been  appointed  to- 
his  place.  Further,  Lord  Wolseley  has  determined  that 
the  present  committee  of  the  Royal  Military  Tournament 
will  continue  its  corporate  existence  only  so  long  as  is 
necessary  for  settling  affairs  connected  with  past 
tournaments;  and  the  1896  tournament  will  be  carried 
on  by  a  committee  under  the  direction  of  Major-General 
Methuen,  assisted  by  Major  Crabbe.  Well  done, 
Lord  Wolseley  !  It  appears  that  Prince  Edward  of 
Saxe-Weimar  has  resigned  the  Chairmanship.  Well, 
we  can  spare  even  a  Prince  in  the  interests  of  efficient 
administration. 

A  good  deal  of  unpleasant  comment  has  lately  ap¬ 
peared  in  several  of  our  contemporaries  in  connection 
with  the  bankruptcy  of  Mr.  Kenneth  Ffarington  Bellairs. 
We  do  not  know  Mr.  Bellairs,  but  we  have  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  methods.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Bellairs  gave 
very  bad  financial  advice,  but  it  would  appear  that  he  at 
least  had  the  courage  of  his  opinions.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  stocks  and  shares  which  Mr.  Bellairs  fully  be¬ 
lieved  in,  and  put  his  own  money  into,  were  the  stocks  and 
shares  in  which  he  from  time  to  time  advised  investment. 
Were  this  not  so,  he  would  certainly  not  be  in  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  court  to-day.  Mr.  Bellairs  is  an  enthusiast,  and 
the  advice  of  enthusiasts  should  not  be  followed  ;  but  it 
is  unfair  to  liken  him  to  an  ordinary  bucket-shopkeeper, 
for  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  intentional  dis¬ 
honesty  and  misguided  fanaticism. 

Since  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  its  present  proprietor  the 
“Pall  Mall  Gazette”  has  become  a  very  generousjournal. 
At  the  expense  of  such  scanty  relics  of  its  old  reputation 
as  it  still  retains,  it  continues  to  provide  amusement  for 
the  average  reader.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  that  original’ 
and  startling  erudition  in  matters  financial  and  matters- 
of  fact  which  now  distinguishes  the  “  Pall  Mall  Gazette.’ 
In  the  issue  of  10  December,  1895,  in  a  long  review  of 
“  Worsfold’s  South  Africa,”  will  be  found  the  following 
marvellous  statements  (the  italics  are  ours):  “Now 
that  explorers  have  ceased  from  a  ruinous  competition, 
owing  to  the  foresight  and  capacity  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  and 
the  blue  clay  is  raised,  washed,  pulverized  and  yields  its 
gold  by  scientific  machinery,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
the  Consolidated  mines  should  not  continue  to  pay  12 
per  cent  on  a  capital  of  four  millions.  And  fresh  argu¬ 
ments  will  be  found  for  the  opponents  of  bimetallism,  if 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  a  questionable  estimate  that 
the  deposit  of  gold  in  the  Randt  basin  alone  amounts 
to  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions.”  Among  the  gems 
of  absolute  ignorance  and  assurance  with  which  the 
“  Pall  Mall’s  ”  pages  are  studded,  this  really  seems  to  be 
the  Koh-i-noor.  The  blue  clay,  according  to  the  “Pall1 
Mall,”  yields  gold,  not  diamonds,  and  is  apparently 
supposed  to  be  situated  in  the  Randt.  The  competition 
which  has  ceased  was  (according  to  the  “Pall  Mall”)' 
a  competition  among  explorers,  not  among  mine  owners, 
and  the  Consolidated  mines  (gold  mines,  not  diamond 
mines,  observe)  can  continue  to  pay  12  per  cent.  The 
De  Beers  diamond  mines  are  probably  what  the  writer 
in  the  “  Pall  Mall  Gazette”  was  thinking  about,  if  such' 
muddlement  can  be  called  thinking,  and  they  have  long 
paid  over  20  per  cent.  One  might  go  on  multiplying 
errors,  but  time  and  space  forbid,  and,  after  all,  it  is  only 
the  “  Pall  Mall  Gazette,”  which  no  one  thinks  of  taking 
seriously;  but  the  “Pall  Mali’s”  notion  of  washing  gold 
out  of  blue  clay  is  really  funny,  and  will  certainly  amuse 
the  reader  interested  in  De  Beers,  or  in  the  gold  mines 
of  the  Randt. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

The  Barnato  “  Bank.” 

All  things  must  come  to  an  end,  and  even  Mr.  Barnato- 
has  found  the  pressure  which  has  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  within  the  last  few  weeks  a  little  too  strong 
for  him  to  withstand.  Mr.  Barnato  has  brazened  out 
the  attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  his  singular 
methods  until  the  point  has  at  last  been  reached  at 
which  he  has  felt  compelled  to  yield.  It  is  now  announced 
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that  the  first  meeting  of  the  Barnato  Bank  Mining  and 
Estate  Company,  Limited,  will  be  held  on  the  14th 
proximo.  We  are  glad  that  this  decision  has  at  length 
been  arrived  at,  and  we  trust  that  Mr.  Barnato  will  be 
in  a  position  to  explain  satisfactorily  his  curious  beha¬ 
viour  in  regard  to  his  latest  financial  achievement. 
Although  we  have  received  many  letters  trom  discon¬ 
tented  shareholders  thanking  us  for  what  we  have 
already  done  and  begging  us  to  continue  our  criticisms 
on  Mr.  Barnato,  we  prefer  to  wait  until  that  gentleman 
has  made  his  promised  speech.  It  is  asserted  by  some 
people,  usually  well  informed,  that  Mr.  Barnato  wnl 
prove  himself  to  be  better  than  his  reputation,  and  that 
the  assets  of  his  bank  will  be  found  to  justify  a  high 
quotation.  We  can  only  hope  that  these  rumours  may 
turn  out  to  be  well  founded.  Still,  we  can  see  no  reason 
wrhy  the  meeting  could  not  have  been  held  at  a  much 
earlier  date. 

The  Robinson  South  African  Banking  Compan\  , 

Limited. 

We  have  received  a  multitude  of  letters  on  this  subject, 
which  the  exigencies  of  space  prevent  us  not  only  from 
publishing  but  even  from  describing.  We  give  the 
following  letter  as  a  specimen  of  those  who  agree  with 
us  in  the  main. 

Leamington,  17  Dumber,  1895. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  Saturday  Review  “touches  the  spot” 
when  it  maintains  that,  despite  his  denial,  Mr.  Robinson 
must  know  where  the  premium-profit  has  gone  to.  When 
the  bank  was  floated,  it  was  stated  in  all  the  financial 
papers,  on  what  I  supposed  to  be  inspired  authority,  that 
Mr.  Robinson  had  sold  a  large  block  of  £a  shares  at  £8 
to  the  Societd  Generale,  thus  netting  a  profit  of  100  per 
•cent  upon  the  transaction.  Then  the  Soci£t6  Generale 
retailed  them  at  from  £n  to  £12 thus  showing 
another  vast  profit,  which  must  have  either  enriched 
that  institution  exclusively  or  a  syndicate  of  which  it 
was  a  component  part.  Is  it  not  then  suojecting  our 
faith  to  too  violent  a  strain  to  ask  us  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Robinson  is  as  ignorant  as  he  professes  to  be,  espe¬ 
cially  when,  as  some  of  the  shareholders  have  pointed 
out,  the  Soci6t6  Gdn^rale  are  the  “recognized  distri¬ 
butors  ”  of  the  stock,  their  names  appearing  opposite 
the  vendor’s  seal  on  the  deeds  of  transfer  ? 

A  Large  Shareholder. 

And  now  we  publish  a  letter  which  combats  our 
opinion  with  a  great  deal  of  ability  and  special  know¬ 
ledge.  It  is  the  only  letter  praising  Mr.  Robinson  which 
we  have  received,  and  therefore,  in  spite  of  its  length  and 
certain  repetitions,  we  reproduce  it  word  for  word. 

Carlton  Club,  S.W.,  i3  December,  1895. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  SATURDAY  Review. 

•SIR> _ As  a  holder  of  a  not  inconsiderable  interest  in 

this  company,  I  must  be  allowed  to  enter  my  protest 
against  your  article  of  last  week  in  reference  to  it.  The 
full  and  explicit  statement  of  Mr.  Robinson  at  the  large 
and  influential  meeting  of  shareholders  was  enthusias¬ 
tically  accepted,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
•figures  and  conclusions  so  erroneous  as  those  of  the 
.article  referred  to  could  have  been  made. 

You  speak  of  the  “enormous  profits  he  (Mr.  Robinson) 
made  by  selling  his  £\  shares  at  /,i  1  and  £1  1  10s.  to 
the  public,”  and  that  “  this  premium  on  750,000  shares 
amounts  to  considerably  over  five  millions  of  pounds 
sterling,  and  in  the  interests  of  honest  finance  it 
behoves  us  to  ask  Mr.  Robinson  where  these  five 
millions  went  to”  !  yet  it  was  clearly  stated  that  he  and 
Mr.  Marcus  held  originally  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
capital,  that  they  had  not  sold  a  share,  and  that  he  (Mr. 
Robinson)  had  added  largely  to  his  holding  since. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  the  French  group  who  took 
one-third  of  the  capital  still  hold  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  this  one-third,  and  that  consequently  there  can 
be  but  a  small  number  of  shares  in  the  hands  of  the 
public,  yet  in  a  most  arbitrary  manner  you  state  that 
the  whole  capital,  viz.,  750,000  shares  had  been  sold  to 
the  public  at  a  premium  of  £7  a  share  ! 

Our  chairman  further  stated  that  not  only  had  he  not 
sold  a  share,  or  participated  to  the  extent  of  one  shilling 
in  the  premium  realized  in  the  market,  but  that  he  had 


bound  himself  not  to  sell  his  holding  for  eighteen  months 

_ a  similar  provision  being  applicable  to  half  of  the 

shares  (viz.,  of  the  one-third  ot  the  capital)  taken  by  the 
French  group. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  too,  that  of  even  the  compara¬ 
tively  small  number  of  shares  disposed  of,  but  few 
realized  the  £-,  or  £~,  10s.  premium  your  assumption 
fixes  to  the  whole  capital  of  750,000  shares. 

How  you  get  your  five  millions  ;  how  the  bank  can 
claim  the  fluctuating  premium  at  which  the  shares  have 
been  dealt  in  on  the  market  ;  and  how  and  in  what 
manner  the  shareholders  have  been  “cheated  out  of 
more  than  half  their  capital  ”  (on  your  figures  more  than 
all  their  capital),  all  the  shareholders  will,  like  myself,  fail 
to  see.  Does  it  not  seem  monstrous  that  a  public  jour¬ 
nal  should  in  view  of  the  plain  facts  set  forth  at  the 
meeting  state  that  the  shareholders  have  been  “fleeced” 
to  the  extent  of  five  millions  sterling? 

It  is  worth  noting-,  too,  that  the  balance  sheet  (which 
you  do  not  publish)  shows  that  the  whole  cost  of  the 
formation  of  this  company  was  only  £\2 00 ,  of  which 
£\ooo  went  for  registration  fees  ;  the  incidental  ex¬ 
penses,  therefore,  including  all  legal  work,  was  only 
4;  1 200,  afact,  I  venture  to  think,  no  company  with  such 
a  capital  can  show.  The  idea  ot  forming  this  bank,  jou 
say,  was  to  enable  Mr.  Robinson  to  sell  his  Langlaate 
and  Randfontein  shares,  and  “  get  a  couple  of  millions  in 
hard  cash  to  play  with  ” ;  and  you  indicate  a  further 
“million  or  two  as  his  share  in  the  premium  profits. 
How  this  could  be  made  when  he  has  not  sold  a  single 
share  since  the  formation  of  the  bank,  and  has  added 
largely  to  his  holding,  Tvould  puzzle  any  one  to  say,  and 
particularly  when  you  could  have  satisfied  yourself  bj  an 
inspection  of  the  list  of  shareholders  at  the  bank. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  why  such  huge  inaccuracies 
as  those  upon  which  your  whole  article  is  based  should 
have  been  adopted,  or  why  the  interest  of  the  share¬ 
holders  should  be  thus  attacked,  especially  when  we  are 
bound  to  believe  that  the  writer  was  either  at  the  share¬ 
holders’  meeting  or  that  he  had  read  the  reports  of  it  ; 
and  as  a  shareholder,  mindful  of  the  interests  ot  the 
company,  who  increased  his  holding  after  the  satis¬ 
factory  and  frank  statements  made  to  us  by  Mr. 
Robinson,  I  must  protest  against  statements  so  un¬ 
founded  as  those  published  last  week  in  your  columns. 

_ I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Cartwright. 

We  can  pass  over  the  first  paragraph  of  Sir  Henrv 
Cartwright’s  letter,  as  it  is  made  up  merely  of  assertions 
and  contains  no  arguments.  .  .  ^  „ 

In  the  second  paragraph  Sir  Henry  Cartwright  tells 
us  that  “  it  was  clearly  stated  that  he  [Mr.  Robinson] 
and  Mr.  Marcus  held  originally  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
capital,  that  they  had  not  sold  a  share,  and  that  he  [Mr. 
Robinson]  had  added  largely  to  his  holding  since. 
Now,  if  this  was  clearly  stated  at  the  meeting  our  repre¬ 
sentative  did  not  hear  it;  nor  can  we  find  the  statement, 
or  any  part  of  it,  in  the  “  Times’  ”  report.  We  do  not 
believe  that  any  such  statement  was  made  ;  but  never¬ 
theless  we  are  extremely  glad  now  to  accept  the  st.ite- 
ment  as  true  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Henry  Cartwright. 
It  only  shows  that  the  public  have  not  suffered  so  largely 

as  we  feared.  ,  .  ,  ...  , 

The  statements  made  in  the  third  paragraph,  though 
not  “  clear”  to  us  before,  we  also  accept  gladly.  The 
net  result  of  Sir  I  Ienry  Cartwright’s  special  knowledge  is, 
that  Mr.  Robinson  held  500,000  shares  originally,  and 
now  holds  still  more  ;  that  the  “  Soci<it6  Generale  ”  held 
originally  250,000  shares,  and  now  holds  some  160,000; 
and  that,  consequently,  the  public  have  not  absorbed 
more  than  go, 000  shares— probably  not  more  than 
75,000.  It  is  probable,  too,  as  Sir  H.  Cartwright  insists 
in  the  fourth  paragraph  of  his  interesting  letter,  that 
only  a  few  of  these  75,000  shares  fetched  £7  or  £7  10s. 
premium.  Nevertheless,  we  stand  in  principle  where  we 
stood  last  week.  Let  us  take  it  that  only  75,000  shares 
were  put  upon  the  market  at  a  premium,  how  does  this 
affect  the  principle  that  such  premium-profits  as  can  be 
made  belong  of  right  to  the  shareholders?  Let  no  one 
think  that  in  insisting  upon  this  we  are  seeking  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  new  ideal  of  commercial  conduct.  Very  recently 
some  hundredsof  thousands  of  Chartered  shares  were  put 
on  the  market  at  a  premium ;  everypennyof  this  premium, 
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minus  a  commission  (which,  though  small,  was  bitterly 
criticized  in  journals  of  position),  was  turned  into  the 
coffers  of  the  company.  A  little  later  a  “line”  of 
Oceana  shares  was  put  upon  the  French  market  at  a 
premium,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  this  premium- 
profit  was  handed  over  to  the  company.  All  we  assert 
is  that  neither  Mr.  Robinson  nor  any  one  shall  depress 
the  ordinary  level  of  commercial  morality  without  protest 
from  us.  .  Again,  therefore,  we  return  to  the  point :  Did 
Mr.  Robinson  dispose  of  any  shares  in  his  bank  to  the 
French  Company  at  a  profit?  If  he  did,  whatever  he 
gained  by  the  transaction,  belongs  to  the  shareholders. 

Sir  H.  Cartwright  does  not  deal  with  our  statement 
that  this  bank  was  formed  in  order  to  give  Mr.  Robinson 
cash  tor  his  holding  in  Langlaagte  and  Randfontein  ;  nor 
does  he  give  us  any  reason  for  believing  that  such  a 
“one-man”  concern  as  this  Finance  Company  offers 
sufficient  prospect  of  success  to  the  ordinary  shareholder. 
Were  Mr.  Robinson  to  die,  what  would  become  of  this 
bank?  Is  the  life  of  a  man  past  middle  age  sufficient 
security  for  the  investing  public?  We  think  not. 

In  regard  to  the  last  paragraph  of  this  letter  we  need 
only  say  that  we  have  never  attacked  but  consistently 
defended  the  interests  of  the  shareholders  and  the  in¬ 
vesting  public,  and  that  it  is  Sir  Henry  Cartwright  who 
mistook  what  he  knew  for  what  was  said  at  the  meeting. 

He  is,  also,  mistaken  in  one  at  least  of  the  statements 
he  attributes  to  us,  but  the  point  is  of  small  importance 
in  comparison  with  those  we  have  handled. 

The  Middle  Black  Reef  Gold  Mines,  Limited. 

In  connection  with  some  rather  old  criticisms  which 
we  passed  upon  the  methods  pursued  with  regard  to  the 
promotion  of  this  company,  we  have  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  from  Mr.  W.  G.  Baker,  Chairman  of  the 
Natal  Bank,  Limited,  who  is  one  of  the  original  directors 
of  the  Middle  Black  Reefs  concern  : 

Durban,  Natal,  2  November ,  1895. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SJR> — As  one  of  the  directors  referred  to  in  your  com¬ 
ments  upon  the  flotation  of  above  company  in  your 
issue  of  14  September  last,  who,  you  say,  owe  it  to 
themselves  to  make  their  connection  with  the  above 
company  perfectly  clear,  &c.,  I  have  to  state  that  I  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  flotation,  drawing  up  pro¬ 
spectus,  or  allotment.  I  have  been  in  no  wise  consulted 
or  informed  yet  respecting  these  matters.  I  reside  in 
Natal,  S.  Africa.  I  sent  the  Howick  and  Rockley  pro¬ 
perty  with  others  to  London  for  sale  or  flotation.'  The 
Howick  option  was  taken  by  a  house  in  London,  and  I 
believe  they  parted  with  their  rights  to  the  present  pro¬ 
moters.  The  option  allowed  for  flotation  on  certain 
terms  fixed  by  me,  taking  the  larger  portion  in  shares, 
or  purchase  at  a  cash  price,  the  promoters  preferred  to 
buy  at  the  cash  price  and  thereby  I  was  out  of  the  running 
entirely.  I  received  a  cable  (which  I  took  to  come 
from  my  agent  in  London)  inquiring  if  I  would  accept  a 
seat  on  the  board  of  the  new  company.  I  had  not  then 
even  received  a  copy  of  the  prospectus,  but  I  accepted, 
thinking,  if  I  declined,  it  might  be  thought  I  wished  to 
be  clear  of  all  future  connection  with  the  property,  whilst 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  I  do  not  even  now  know  how 
man}'  shares  have  been  allotted.  It  has  been  evident  to 
me,  however,  that  for  some  reason  or  other,  subtle  in¬ 
fluences  have  been  at  wrork  to  damage  (if  possible)  the 
flotation,  but  whether  successfully  floated  or  not  it  will 
not  affect  the  price  I  am  to  receive.  Whatever  mistakes 
or  irregularities  may  have  been  made  in  the  flotation  or 

allotment,  I  have  no  blame  whatever  attaching  to  me _ 

Yours,  &c.,  W.  G.  Baker! 

We  have  had  to  slightly  abridge  Mr.  Baker’s  letter, 
but  the  portion  omitted  refers  only  to  Mr.  Baker’s 
opinion  of  the  value  of  the  property  to  be  taken  over  by 
the  company,  wffiich  is  a  matter  quite  apart  from  our 
criticism.  We  did  not  call  into  question  the  value  of 
the  property  to  be  purchased  ;  we  merely  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  Middle  Black  Reef  Gold  Mining 
Company  having  a  nominal  capital  of  ^150,000,  actually 
went  to  allotment  upon  a  total  subscription  of  less  than 
£,0oo.  The  directors  who  were  responsible  for  this 
extraordinary  proceeding  were  Mr.  Baker,  whose  letter  we 


publish  above,  a  Mr.  William  Maclachlan,  a  Mr.  William 
Jeaffreson  Woods,  and  a  Major-General  E.  H.  Steward, 
C.M.G.  We  cannot  absolve  Mr.  Baker  from  blame  in  this 
matter,  although  we  willingly  publish  his  explanation; 
it  seems  to  us  that  gentlemen  should  exercise  more 
caution  than  Mr.  Baker  exhibited  in  giving  their  names 
to  limited  liability  undertakings.  We  are  glad  to  state 
that,  in  consequence  of  our  exposure  of  this  paltry 
“  allotment,”  the  promoters  were  compelled  to  disgorge 
the  moneys  they  received  from  the  public.  The  shares 
“allotted”  were  purchased  by,  and  have  now  been 
transferred  to,  a  Mr.  E.  C.  Dawson,  whose  office  at  10 
Pancras  Lane,  E.C. ,  is  also  the  office  of  the  Middle 
Black  Reef  Gold  Mines,  Limited. 

The  “Realm”  Apology  and  the  “Saturday  Review.” 

After  some  hesitation  we  have  determined  to  publish 
the  following  letter.  As  we  have  already  attacked  Mr. 
Cornwall  and  his  associate  for  their  parts  in  a  very 
squalid  transaction,  it  seems  necessary  to  allow  Mr. 
Cornwall  to  be  heard  in  his  defence.  We  think  he 
worsens  rather  than  betters  his  case  by  this  letter,  every 
assertion  in  which  he  must  have  known  we  are  able  to 
disprove. 

83  Temple  Chambers,  E.C. ,  19  December,  1895. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  take  exception  to  the  way  in  which  my  name 
is  connected  by  you  with  the  “  Realm  ”  article  of  29th 
November  commenting  on  the  Saturday  Review,  and 
I  repudiate  the  inferences  you  choose  to  draw  from  your 
own  misleading  statements.  My  connection  with  the 
“  Realm  ”  is  that  of  manager  of  the  paper,  a  position  I 
accepted,  under  certain  conditions,  from  the  proprietor, 
Mr.  \  incent  Caillard,  before  he  went  abroad.  He  gave 
me  carte  blanche ,  even  to  the  extent  of  engaging  or  dis¬ 
missing  any  of  the  staff,  editorial  included,  and  urged 
me  to  do  whatever  I  thought  fit  to  develop  the  paper. 

I  am  not  the  “factotum  ”  of  anybody.  I  am  a  director 
of  printing  and  publishing  companies  independently 
and  in  my  own  right,  and  am  concerned,  also  as 
a  director,  in  the  ownership  and  management  of 
several  papers.  I  refused  my  consent  to  give  up  the 
name  of  the  writer  of  the  “  Realm  ”  article,  not  for  the 
reasons  you  erroneously  choose  to  imply,  but  on  the 
general  principle  of  honour  which  obtains  amongst  all 
having  the  conduct  of  respectable  journals,  and  I  have 
myselt  defended  a  libel  action,  where  I  was  offered  im¬ 
munity  from  penalties,  rather  than  be  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  good  faith  towards  a  contributor. 

You  are  wrong  in  your  assumption  as  to  the  real 
author  of  the  article,  and  also  in  stating  that  the  article 
appeared  simultaneously  with  the  issue  of  a  writ  for 
libel  against  you.  The  article  was  written  and  handed 
to  me  as  manager  of  the  “  Realm  ”  two  or  three  days 
before  I  knew  of  the  commencement  of  the  action.  The 
editor  of  the  “  Realm  ”  adopted  the  article  and  sub¬ 
jected  it  to  extensive  revision,  as  the  original  “  copy” 
now  in  my  possession  shows,  and  the  name  of  the 
author  which  was  given  to  him  confidentially  would,  if 
disclosed,  belie  one  of  your  inferences.  The  editor  of 
the  “  Realm  ”  ought  not  to  have  apologized  for  the  slip, 
admitted  by  him  not  to  have  been  made  wilfully — being 
the  result  of  a  mistake  by  a  press-cutting  agency,  which 
wrongly  attributed  to  the  Saturday  Review  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  contemporary — unless  you  had  in  your 
turn  apologized  for  the  groundless  charges  you  brought 
against  other  journals,  the  “  Realm  ”  being  one.  Even 
as  it  is,  the  apology  only  applies  to  one  point,  and  I 
submit  your  proper  course,  if  you  feel  aggrieved,  is, 
instead  ot  terrorizing  the  editor,  to  commence  an  action 
to  test  the  truth  of  the  rest  of  the  “  Realm”  article.— 

I  am,  &c.,  F.  E.  Cornwall, 

“  The  Realm,”  we  understand,  is  owned  by  a  limited 
liability  company;  Mr.  Vincent  Caillard  is, consequently, 
not  “  the  proprietor  ”  of  it,  as  Mr.  Cornwall  asserts.  He 
is  unfortunately  for  himself — the  largest  shareholder  in 
the  company,  but  no  single  shareholder  can  give  a 
manager  carte  blanche  as  Mr.  Cornwall  asserts.  Still, 
we  are  quite  willing  that  Mr.  Cornwall  should  saddle 
himself  with  as  much  responsibility  as  he  can  carry. 

Mr.  Cornwall  declares  that  he  is  “not  the  ‘factotum’ 
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of  anybody.”  Last  week  we  asserted  that  he  was,  and 
gave  the  name  of  his  chief.  We  are  compelled  to  com¬ 
parative  silence  by  a  writ  for  libel,  but  when  the  time 
comes  we  shall  establish  the  truth  of  our  assertion  in  the 
completest  manner. 

Mr.  Cornwall  asserts  further  that  “  I  refused  my  con¬ 
sent  to  give  up  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the  ‘  Realm  ’ 
article  ...  on  the  general  principle  of  honour,”  and 
so  forth,  and  a  little  later  he  declares  that  “  the  name 
of  the  writer  was  given  to  him  (the  editor  of  the 
I  Realm  ’)  confidentially.”  The  editor  of  the  “  Realm,” 
in  a  letter  to  us,  insists  that  Mr.  Cornwall  “did  give 
him  a  letter  from  the  writer  of  the  article,”  and  he 
“  offered  to  show  us  this  letter.”  The  testimony  of  the 
editor  of  the  “  Realm  ”  is  preferable  to  that  of  Mr. 
Cornwall;  there  was  nothing  “confidential”  in  Mr. 
Cornwall’s  communication.  We  did  not  care  to  know 
the  name  that  Mr.  Cornwall  had  provided  for  us  ;  it  was 
sufficient  for  us  that  Mr.  Cornwall  brought  the  article 
type-written  to  the  office  of  the  “  Realm  ”  on  Thursday 
morning  “at  the  weekly  hour  [we  are  quoting  the 
editor  of  the  “  Realm’]  when  in  the  ordinary  course  I 
am  sending  the  ‘  Realm’  to  press”;  that  he  urged  the 
editor  to  pass  it,  as  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  ;  and 
that  when  the  editor  asked  about  certain  statements, 
Mr.  Cornwall  assured  him  of  their  truth.  “  My  point  to 
you  was,’  the  editor  of  the  “  Realm  ”  writes  to  us,  “  that 
I  published  t  he  article  on  Mr.  Cornwall’s  assurance  of  its 
accuracy.  The  article  published  on  Thursday  appeared 
on  Friday,  the  very  day  on  which  the  writ  was  issued 
against  us  by  the  Linotype  Conpany,  and  as  we  have 
learned  since,  thousands  of  copies  of  the  “Realm,” 
containing  the  slanderous  and  lying  attack,  were  distri¬ 
buted  gratuitously.  When  the  time  comes  we  shall 
show  who  were  the  generous  donors  of  this  shameless 
production. 

Mr.  Cornwall  asserts  further  that  “the  editor  of  the 
‘  Realm  adopted  the  article  and  subjected  it  to  exten¬ 
sive  revision  ”;  but  he  suppresses  the  truth  that  the  editor 
of  the  Realm  only  revised  the  article  by  “  mitigating 
its  violence  and  by  excising  a  passage  in  which  the  edited 
of  the  Saturday  Review  was  named,”  Mr.  Cornwall 
goes  on  to  say  that  “  the  editor  of  the  ‘  Realm  ’  ought 
not  to  have  apologized  for  the  slip  .  .  .  unless  we  had 
in  our  turn  apologized  for  the  groundless  charges  we 
brought  against  other  journals,  of  which  the  “  Realm  ” 
was  one.  We  have  never  brought  any  charges  that  we 
could  not  substantiate  against  any  journal,  and  we  had 
never  alluded  to  the  “  Realm  ”  in  any  connection  what¬ 
ever.  It  was  a  part  of  the  infamous  tactics  employed 
against  us  that  the  article  in  the  “  Realm  ”  mentioned  a 
number  of  journals  as  attacked  by  us  which  we  had 
never  mentioned  or  alluded  to.  These  were  some  more 
of  the  statements  for  the  accuracy  of  which  Mr.  Corn¬ 
wall  pledged  himself  to  the  editor  of  the  “  Realm.” 

But  Mr.  Cornwall  reserves  the  crowning  falsehoods  for 

his  last  sentence.  He  asserts  that  the  apology  of  the 
editor  of  the  “  Realm”  “only  applies  to  one  point.” 
The  editor  of  the  “  Realm,”  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
letter  from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  admits  that 
the  statement  to  which  we  called  his  attention  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  him  to  be  “  the  basis  of  the  criticism,”  and 
that  finding  it  to  be  “  completely  mistaken,”  he  “in¬ 
tended  the  retractation  to  be  unreserved.” 

Why  should  we  take  action  against  the  “Realm”? 

Its  editor  was  led  into  error  through  misplaced  confi¬ 
dence  in  Mr.  Cornwall,  and  he  has  dissociated  himself 
from  the  groundless  and  shameless  attack  upon  us  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  possible.  We  could  probably  punish  Mr.  Vin¬ 
cent  Caillard  and  his  fellow-shareholders.  But  why  should 
we?  Mr.  Vincent  Caillard  was  in  Constantinople  when 
theattack appeared,  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Esmond  Caillard, 
at  once  called  upon  us  to  express,  in  his  own  and  in 
his  brother’s  name,  regret  for  the  unfounded  attack. 
VVe  accepted  Mr.  Esmond  Caillard's  ingenuous  apology. 
We  wished  to  be  left  alone  with  the  man  who  was 
really  responsible  for  the  publication  of  the  slander,  and 
1  that  man  is  Mr.  I'.  E.  Cornwall,  who  does  not  seem  to 
be  ashamed  or  even  aware  that  the  man  who  attributes 
vile  motives  to  another  without  a  shadow  of  reason  or 
f  a  scrap  of  evidence,  only  confesses  that  he  himself  is 
habitually  actuated  by  suoli  motives.  As  for  Mr.  Corn¬ 
wall’s  inspirers  and  helpers,  we  shall  deal  with  them  when 
,  the  time  comes. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  LONDON  UNIVERSITY  QUESTION, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  16  Decetnber,  1895. 

QNR>  As  your  correspondent  Mr.  Wells  expressly 
names  as  an  example  ofacrammingestablishment  the 
institution  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  which  I 
have  the  responsibility  of  directing  at  Finsbury,  I  beg 
the  favour  of  a  corner  in  your  columns  to  correct  the 
misstatements  which  I  am  glad  to  see  have  been  already 
briefly  contradicted  by  you. 

.  The  I  echnical  College,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  tech¬ 
nical  institution,  not  an  academic  one  professing  to  pre¬ 
pare  students  for  any  university  or  degree.  Inquiring 
candidates  who  want  to  enter  for  no  other  purpose  tha_n 
preparation  for  a  university  degree  are  politely  referred 
to  more  suitable  establishments.  The  scheme  of  in¬ 
struction  is  designed  to  give  the  student  at  least  two 
hours  of  practical  work  in  laboratory,  workshop,  studio, 
or  drawing-office,  for  every  hour  devoted  to  lectures  or 
tuition.  Each  instructor  is  a  specialist  in  his  own  Fac/n. 
Each  professor  teaches  exactly  what  he  thinks  best  and 
most  useful  to  his  students,  and  teaches  it  in  his  own 
way.  Examinations  are  held  as  seldom  as  possible  ; 
once  only  in  each  term  for  day  students,  once  only  in 
each  )  ear  for  evening  students.  Admission  to  advanced 
courses  goes  much  more  by  successful  work  in  the  labo¬ 
ratory  than  by  any  written  examination.  The  statement 
that  “  the  stress  is  maintained  by  frequent  and  stringent 
examinations  ”  is  a  pure  fiction.  Of  the  “mechanical 
cramming  by  instruction-papers  and  class  examination” 
which  your  correspondent  states  he  found  in  full  operas 
tion  there  is  none.  He  is  clearly  confusing  us  with  some 
other  establishment. 

While  I  should  entirely  dissent  from  the  idea  that  your 
article  of  7  December,  entitled  “The  Duke  and  the 
Crammers,  took  in  any  sense  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  question  at  issue,  Mr.  Wells’s  letter  is  evidence  that 
it  touched  a  sore  spot.  It  left  out  of  sight  many  of  the 
reasons  why  even  those  who  favour  reform  in  the 
l  Diversity  of  London  are  dissatisfied  with  the  particular 
scheme  of  Lord  Cowper’s  Commission  ;  and  it  failed  to- 
point  out  what  is  the  strongest  note  of  difference  between 
that  scheme  and  the  Gresham  scheme — viz.,  that  while 
the  latter  excluded  the  non-collegiate  student,  the Cowper 
Commission  s  scheme  makes  elaborate  provision  for  in¬ 
cluding  such.  I  go  further  in  desiring,  and  have  already 
exerted  myself  to  procure,  a  further  extension  of  this 
feature. 

It  was  therefore  with  no  little  amazement  that  I  read 
Mr.  Wells’s  barefaced  assertion  that  the  essence  of  this 
reform  movement  “is  to  exclude  the  non-collegiate 
student.”  The  inclusion,  not  the  exclusion,  of  the  non- 
collegiate  student  is  the  very  keynote  of  the  present 
scheme.  To  assert  the  contrary  is  a  good,  downright 
thumping — misuse  of  language. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obe¬ 
dient  servant,  Silvanus  P.  Thompson. 


“A  SCHEME  FOR  IMPERIAL  FEDERATION.” 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Montreal,  25  November ,  1895. 

SiR. — Youpointout  in  your  reviewof  mybookthaton  p. 
44  I  give  the  acreage  of  grain  crops  in  England  in  1876  at 
eleven  millions,  while  on  p.  45  I  give  it  at  seven  millions. 
I  probably  did  not  make  it  sufficiently  plain  that  the  first 
figure  refers  to  the  whole  United  Kingdom,  whereas  the 
second  (as  stated  on  page  45)  refers  to  England  and 
Wales  only.  In  making  the  comparison  of  acreage 
between  the  years  1876  and  1841,  I  was  able  to  obtain 
statistics  for  1841  for  England  and  Wales  only. 

With  regard  to  the  South  African  population,  I 
acknowledge  that  your  point  is  good,  and  that  on 
page  94  I  seem  to  have  understated  its  amount.  In 
chapter  ii.  I  took  the  figures  from  an  address  delivered 
by  Mr.  borster,  while  in  chapter  iii.,  when  dealing  with 
the  question  of  revenue  debt,  trade,  &c.,  the  figures 
were  taken  from  another  source,  which  I  cannot  now 
trace. — Yours,  &c.,  Granville  C.  Cuningham. 
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DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI. 


Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  His  Family  Letters.”  With 
a  Memoir  by  William  Michael  Rossetti.  Two  vols. 
London  :  Ellis  &  Elvey.  1895. 


HERE,  at  last,  after  so  many  needless  biographies 
of  commonplace  persons,  we  receive  a  book  which 
was  really  called  for,  an  authoritative  life  of  one  ot  the 
most  singular  figures  which  the  nineteenth  century  has 
produced  in  England.  The  publication  of  these  volumes 
has  been  delayed  until  thirteen  years  divide  us  from  the 
death  of  Rossetti.  The  feverish  curiosity  about  him 
which  existed  during  his  lifetime  has  abated,  and  the 
deeper  interest,  which  future  generations  will  feel  con¬ 
cerning  one  who  did  so  much  to  turn  into  fresh  channels 
the  currents  of  our  art  and  poetry,  has  hardly  com¬ 
menced.  This,  therefore,  is  a  moment  chosen  in  no 
•self- advertising  spirit  for  the  publication  of  a  biography, 
and  we  can  fancy  that  the  importance  of  this  book  may 
In  some  directions  be  overlooked.  It  is  our  duty  to  call 
attention  strongly  to  its  essential  value. 

We  would  speak  first  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  W . 

M.  Rossetti  has  executed  his  task.  This  appears  to  us 
to  be,  on  the  whole,  admirable.  The  general  style  of 
the  memoir  will  possibly  be  condemned  as  heavy,  but 
that  is  due  to  the  extreme  conscientiousness  of  the 
writer,  which  sometimes  takes  cumbrous  and  almost 
grotesque  forms.  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  has  found  him¬ 
self  in  possession  of  a  plethora  of  material,  and  he  has 
•endeavoured  to  give  as  much  of  it  as  possible.  His  aim 
has  not  been  to  produce  a  work  of  art,  but.  a  perfectly 
faithful  pedestrian  account  of  his  . brother’s  life,  a  record 
■of  his  successive  writings  and  paintings,  a  compendium 
very  full  of  little  facts  and  dates  which  cannot  be  chal¬ 
lenged.  The  chronicle  is  one  from  day  to  day,  and  it 
this  were  presented  to  us  as  the  first  and  sole  record  of 
Rossetti’s  life,  we  should  certainly  be  inclined  to  con¬ 
demn  it  as  too  full  of  trifling  and  painful  detail,  too 
sordid  in  its  uniformity,  and  too  heavily  weighted  with 
naked  fact. 

But  the  position  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  has  not  been 
that  of  an  ordinary  biographer.  He  does  not  approach 
a  subject  which  it  has  been  left  to  him  to  explore,  or  one 
on  which  whatever  he  says  will  be  accepted  without 
question,  as  a  matter  of  course.  During  these  thirteen 
years  the  life  of  D.  G.  Rossetti  has  been  essayed,  in  more 
•or  less  fragmentary  form,  by  an  astonishing  number  o 
amateurs.  His  career  was  one  of  singular  mystery,  and 
everybody  who  divined  or  conjectured  its  features  has 
thought  it  needful  to  inform  the  public  of  his  observa¬ 
tions.  Nor  have  these  observations  been  uniformly 
kindly.  One  “old  friend,”  in  particular,  the  late  Mr. 
W.  B.  Scott,  fatally  inspired  by  one  knows  not  what 
paroxysm  of  wounded  vanity,  thought  it  fitting  to  collect 
for  posthumous  publication  copious  notes  on  the  charac- 
ter  and  actions  of  Rossetti,  which  would  . have  been 
unhandsome  if  they  had  been  true,  but  which  can  be 
proved,  and  have  largely  been  proved,  to  have  been 
false.  Again,  a  Mrs.  Esther  Wood,  not  prompted  indeed 
by  malignity,  but  influenced  by  the  most,  startling  com¬ 
bination  of  self-confidence  and  crass  ignorance,  has 
thought  proper  to  oblige  the  world  with  what  professes 
to  be  a  life  of  Rossetti  and  a  history  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  movement.  The  destruction  of  these  false 
prophets,  by  many  hasty  readers  accepted  as  true,  has 
been  no  small  part  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti’s  labour. 

Of  the  author’s  temper  we  can  speak  highly.  Even 
-concerning  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott  and  Mrs.  Wood,  whose 
eccentricities  have  given  him  an  infinitude  of  trouble, 
he  allows  himself  no  violence  of  speech.  Like  the 
Archangel,  he  dares  not  bring,  even  against,  them,  a 
railing  accusation.  But  he  marshals  his  patient  facts 
and  dates,  prints  his  inexorable  family  letters,  and  the 
reader  who  shall  after  this  exposure  turn  to  the  false 
prophets  for  information,  will  deserve  to  be  deceived. 
The  studied  moderation  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  s  tone, 
as  he  threads  the  perplexing  maze  of  his  brother  s 
■middle-life,  is  highly  remarkable,  and  will  excite  the 
admiration  and  surprise  of  all  those  who  know  what  a 
thorny  path  he  must  have  traversed.  Mr.  W.  M. 
Rossetti  is  not  a  very  tactful  or  graceful  writer,  and  the 


credit  is  due,  not  to  skilled  evasion,  but  to  downright 
honesty  and  placability,  qualities  which,  especially  in 
the  present  instance,  his  readers  would  be  unwilling  to 
exchange  for  more  literary  graces.  His  step  is  some¬ 
times  ponderous,  but  that  he  desires  to  be,  and  succeeds 
in  being,  scrupulously  and  widely  just,  is  beyond 
question.  Whether  he  has  been  able  to  stand  far 
enough  away  from  his  subject  to  obtain  a  broad  general 
view,  is  another  question.  We  consider,  on  the  whole, 
that  he  has  not.  Rossetti’s  was  a  more  stimulating, 
romantic,  agreeable  figure  than  his  brother  has  painted 
him  for  us,  because,  although  his  nature  was  singularly 
tormented  with  ugly,  superficial  excrescences,  the  general 
substance  of  it  was  luminous.  We  intend  no  blame  to 
his  brother  when  we  say  that  his  conscientious  portrait, 
from  the  very  care  with  which  he  has  painted  it, 
emphasizes  the  dark  spots  and  minimizes  the  general 
radiance. 

Certain  remarkable,  and  from  the  pen  of  a  biographer 
perhaps  unprecedented,  words  must  be  quoted  from  Mr. 
W.  M.  Rossetti’s  preface  : 

“  Some  readers  of  this  memoir  maybe  inclined  to  ask 
me,  ‘  Have  you  told  everything,  of  a  substantial  kind, 
that  you  know  about  your  deceased  brother?’  My 
answer  shall  be  given  beforehand  and  without  disguise  . 

<  No  ;  I  have  told  what  I  choose  to  tell,  and  have  left 
untold  what  I  do  not  choose  to  tell.  If  you  want  more, 
be  pleased  to  consult  some  other  informant.’  ’ 

The  candour  of  this  paragraph  is  patent,  and  its 
courage  ;  but  is  it  equally  discreet  ?  We  are  inclined  to 
doubt  it ;  and,  indeed,  it  places  the  reader,  in  a  very 
uncomfortable  position.  Let  us  say  at  once,  in  response 
to  the  biographer’s  question,  that  we  do  not  “  want 
more.”  We  might  even  turn  upon  himself,  and  say  “we 
wanted  less.”  We  can  conceive,  however,  that  this 
cryptic  and  somewhat  defiant  paragraph,  so  prominently 
placed  in  the  forefront  of  this  book,  may  have  rather. an 
unfortunate  effect.  So  much  is  revealed,  in  the  ensuing 
pages,  of  Rossetti’s  faults  and  weaknesses  that  we 
should  not  be  surprised  if  this  angry  reticence  on  the 
brother’s  part  were  construed  by  morbid  readers  into  a 
suggestion  of  the  existence  in  Rossetti’s  life  of  very  dark 
secrets  indeed,  of  horrors  not  to  be  touched  upon.  This, 
of  course,  would  be  the  very  opposite  of  his  brother  s 
intention,  but  we  do  not  think  his  language  judicious. 
We  are  aware  of  the  facts  and  incidents  to  which  Mr. 
W.  M.  Rossetti  refers,  or  at  least  of  their  general 
tenor  ;  there  was  nothing  in  them  to  make  anybody,  s 
hair  stand  on  end,  nothing  to  lessen  our  respect  for  his 
work  or  our  compassion  for  his  character.  Mr.  W.  M. 
Rossetti  meant  extremely  well  in  writing  this  sentence  ; 
he  meant  to  defy  idle  scandalmongers  and  to  respect 
the  secrets  of  the  dead.  But  we  cannot,  help  wishing 
that  he  had  said  nothing  at  all  on  the  subject. 

His  volumes,  to  all  those  who  knew  Rossetti,  or  were 
influenced  by  his  work  in  his  lifetime,  are  of  enthralling 
interest.  It  is,  indeed,  to  a  somewhat  intimate  circle 
that  they  seem  mainly  directed.  The  final  life  of  Ros¬ 
setti  will  be  written,  no  doubt,  by  some  one.  who  never 
saw  him  and  did  not  personally  come  within  the  circle 
of  his  magnetism.  But  to  those  who  did,  especially  to 
those  who  were  just  within  the  circle,  yet  far  from  the 
centre,  the  fascination  of  these  volumes  is  as  great  as.  is 
the  melancholy  and  distress  which  they  awaken.  V\  ith 
so  much  to  evoke  happiness,  with  the  power  to  excel 
brilliantly  in  two  arts,  with  fame,  success,  the  love  ot  a 
phalanx  of  friends  to  make  life  easy  and  smooth,  with 
no  apparent  disease,  no  abatement  of  gusto  in  physical 
existence,  D.  G.  Rossetti  became,  between  his  fortieth 
and  his  fiftieth  year,  one  of  the  most  wretched  hypo¬ 
chondriacs  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  a  being  devoid 
of  joy  and  a  burden  to  his  patient  associates,  the 
record  of  his  last  twelve  years  is  so  harrowing,  is  so 
alarming  in  its  mysterious  distress,  that  we  hesitate  o 
approve  of  its  publication.  We  absolve  Mr.  W.  M. 
Rossetti,  however,  of  all  blame.  So  much  had  been 
blabbed  and  gossiped  on  the  subject  that  his  rigi  , 
austere  narrative  was  absolutely  indispensable.  . 

What  caused  the  tragic  downfall  of  Rossetti  s  mind 
and  temperament?  His  brother  conclusively  proves, 
what  other  writers  have  surmised,  that  the  signal  for  1 
was  given  by  the  attacks  made  upon  him  in  1871  ana 
1872  by  a  malignant  and  pseudonymous  poetaster. 
How  deeply  those  attacks  were  felt  by  Rossetti,  more 
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deeply,  perhaps,  than  the  reader  of  his  brother’s  studi¬ 
ously  moderate  narrative  would  suppose,  is  within  the 
personal  recollection  of  many,  and  among  them  of  the 
writer  of  this  review.  That  he  became  for  a  while 
insane  under  the  wicked  insinuations  of  “Thomas  Mait¬ 
land  ”  is  not  to  be  questioned,  and  equally  little  that  his 
mind  never  again  recovered  a  perfect  equilibrium.  But 
why  did  such  results  follow  such  trifling  cause  ?  Ros¬ 
setti’s  fame  was  never  lessened,  even  for  a  moment,  by 
the  insinuations  of  his  “scrofulous  Scotch  ”  critic  ;  he 
was  surrounded  by  a  bodyguard  of  ardent  and  effective 
friends  ;  he  was,  or  should  have  been,  conscious  of  his 
own  rich  and  elastic  genius.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
us  highly  humiliating  that  such  an  insect  could  have 
stung  to  death  so  great  a  king  of  men.  The  fact  is  that 
“Thomas  Maitland,”  though  his  murder  of  Rossetti  is 
his  chief  claim  to  human  recollection,  need  boast  of  it 
but  little.  The  health  of  Rossetti  was  deeply  under¬ 
mined  long  before  this  trifle  threw  it  finally  off  its 
balance. 

The  publication  of  this  memoir  cannot  fail  to  give  to 
the  enemies  of  art  and  poetry  a  handle  to  attack  the 
objects  of  their  aversion.  See,  they  will  once  more  say, 
this  comes  of  trying  to  live  for  beauty,  of  neglecting  the 
commonplace  sides  of  life,  of  permitting  oneself  to  be 
different  from  one’s  fellows.  To  such  attacks,  it  seems 
to  us,  the  head  must  patiently  be  bowed.  The  example 
of  Rossetti  is,  in  fact,  a  very  melancholy  one,  and  if  a 
devotion  to  art  can  be  made  accountable  for  it,  then  the 
opponents  of  the  higher  life  must  get  what  consolation 
out  of  his  defeat  they  can.  But  so  much  one  who  knew 
Rossetti  feels  bound  to  say  in  this  connection,  even  with 
his  brother’s  distressing  biography  before  him — it  would 
be  a  serious  error  to  allow  our  painful  recollections  of 
what  this  great  poet  was  after  1872  to  blot  out  from 
our  memories  what  he  seemed  to  be  before  that  fatal 
1  year.  Troubled,  as  we  now  know  him  to  have  been, 
with  maladies  which  were  probably  hereditary,  he  did 
not  give  any  impression  of  weakness  or  ill-health, 
mental  or  physical,  but  rather  of  ebullient  strength,  of  a 
deep  and  almost  divine  ardour  of  intellectual  vitality,  of 
a  concentration  on  high  thoughts  and  noble  enterprises 
that  has  scarcely  been  seen  in  any  later  instance.  This 
should,  we  say,  be  remembered,  although  the  sadder 
story  cannot  be  forgotten. 

.THE  SKELETON  IN  THE  SULTAN’S  CUP¬ 
BOARD. 

“  Sultan  Murad  V.  :  The  Turkish  Dynastic  Mystery.” 
By  Djemaleddin  Bey.  London  :  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Truebner  &  Co.  1895. 

EVERY  one  who  has  visited  Constantinople  knows  of 
a  palace  which  must  be  passed  quickly  and  a  name 
which  must  not  be  mentioned  there  above  a  whisper. 
It  is  difficult  to  know  things  for  very  certain  in  Turkey, 
more  especially  where  State  prisoners  are  concerned  ; 
but  the  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  subject  is  so  strong 
that  little,  if  any,  doubt  remains  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
man  who  owns  that  name  and  occupies  that  palace.  He 
is  alive  and  well  treated,  but  mad.  By  his  culpable 
weakness,  Murad  made  himself  responsible  for  the  de¬ 
position  and  murder  of  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz,  whose  chief 
offence,  relieved  by  much  sturdy  patriotism,  seems  to 
have  been  an  excessive  zeal  for  cock-fighting  and  other 
delights.  But  Murad,  no  more  than  Zimri,  had  peace, 
and  his  elevation  to  the  Khalifate  served  only  to  render 
his  incapacity  the  more  conspicuous. 

There  was  less  doubt  about  his  madness  than  about 
that  of  George  III.  or  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  the 
most  that  any  complaisant  doctor  could  be  induced  to 
say  for  him  was  that  a  new  treatment  (the  complaisant 
doctor’s  own)  might  some  day  induce  his  cure.  But 
months  of  patient  medical  treatment  were  ever  liable  to 
be  neutralized  by  a  moment’s  excitement  ;  for  instance, 
one  day,  when  Murad's  friends  were  sanguine  that  he 
would  be  able  to  take  up  the  reins  of  government 
and  be  their  puppet  once  more,  a  salute  of  guns 
sufficed  to  set  him  raving  again  as  badly  as  ever.  Most 
striking  of  all,  he  knew  himself  to  be  mad,  and  was  as 
anxious  as  anyone  in  Turkey  that  the  sword  of  Othmar 
I  should  pass  to  more  capable  hands.  Of  two  things, 
lone  :  either  he  was  responsible  for  the  deposition  and 


murder  of  Abdul  Aziz,  or  else  the  insanity  which  relieved 
him  from  responsibility  disqualified  him  for  the  throne. 
And  in  either  event  his  present  fate  is  scarcely  to  be 
regretted. 

Both  during  his  conspiracy  and  his  short  reign,  Murad 
was  a  mere  mouthpiece  of  ambitious  and  unscrupulous 
men.  His  deposition  restored  the  sovereignty  to  the 
hands  of  a  sovereign,  and,  whatever  we  may  object 
against  Abdul  Hamid’s  rule,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
it  has  been  both  absolute  and  well  meaning.  Moreover, 
it  is  a  high  tribute  to  Abdul  Hamid’s  sense  of  duty  that, 
despite  his  terror  of  the  mere  mention  of  Murad’s  name, 
he  should  have  allowed  him  to  remain  all  these  years 
alive  and  well  cared  for.  In  view  of  the  ease  wherewith 
an  inconvenient  prisoner  may  be  despatched  in  the  tra¬ 
ditional  secrecy  of  Turkey,  the  temptation  to  use  the- 
coffee  or  the  bowstring  must  have  been  great,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  previous  Khalif  would  have  been- 
found  to  resist  it. 

All  this  and  much  ngore  besides  is  brought  out  by 
Djemaleddin  Bey’s  book,  which  is  about  as  valuable  a 
contribution  to  history  as  the  average  historical  novel  or 
play.  It  is  true  that  the  narrative  is  set  down  with  all 
the  solemnity  of  history,  but  we  are  taken  too  far  behind 
the  scenes — and  that  without  any  clue  to  our  cicerone’s 
bona  jides — for  our  credulity  to  stand  the  strain.  Con¬ 
versations  of  royal  and  other  conspirators,  which  scarce 
even  the  walls  can  have  been  allowed  to  overhear,  are 
reported  verbatim  with  full  stenographic  detail  ;  even 
the  soliloquies  of  Sultans  do  not  pass  unrecorded.  An 
instance  of  Murad’s  table-talk,  as  reported  by  the  author, 
may  be  cited.  Hussein  Avni  had  just  left  the  room. 
“  Ouf,”  exclaimed  Murad,  “now  he  has  gone  I  can 
breathe  again.  Horrid  brute  !  He  looked  like  a  devil, 
when  he  spoke  of  assassinating  my  uncle.  I  have  a 
wretched  foreboding  that  he  will  do  it.  .  .  .  What  un¬ 
toward  chance !  ” 

The  author’s  contention  is  that  Murad,  a  high-souled 
and  patriotic  statesman,  zealous  of  constitutional  works, 
has  been  wrongfully  deprived  of  his  rights,  and  that, 
though  he  has  been  mad  and  may  be  mad  again,  now  is- 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  letting  him  loose  once  more 
upon  the  throne.  The  proofs  of  his  present  sanity  rest 
upon  the  hearsay  evidence  of  an  escaped  odalisque, 
who  has  not  seen  Murad  for  years  and  who  can  only  be 
visited  by  driving  round  London  for  three  hours  at 
nightfall  with  bandaged  eyes  in  a  carriage  with  closely 
drawn  blinds. 

Among  other  interesting  facts  about  the  hero  of  this 
ambitious  romance,  we  learn  that  Murad  was  an  atheist,, 
a  freemason,  and  a  drunkard,  that  he  favoured  female 
suffrage  but  shunned  women,  and  that  his  chief  interests- 
in  life  were  music  and  architecture. 

The  story  of  Hassan  Bey  the  Circassian,  and  how  he 
avenged  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz’s  murder,  is  dramatically  told, 
but  the  unnecessary  description  of  Constantinople  is 
without  exception  the  worst  of  the  very  many  we  have 
read.  The  style  of  the  book  is  unambitious,  not  to  say 
illiterate,  but  the  portraits  pass  muster. 

A  DEGENERATE  NOVEL. 

“  A  Comedy  of  Sentiment.”  From  the  German  of  Max 
Nordau.  London  :  William  Heinemann.  1896. 

IT  is  always  dangerous  for  a  successful  critic  to  play 
creator  :  more  is  expected  of  him,  and  he  often  ends 
by  justifying  the  definition  associated  with  the  name  of 
Disraeli.  Herr  Nordau  seems  to  have  sought  to  depict 
a  type  of  “  degeneration,”  but  he  has  only  succeeded  in. 
exposing  himself,  as  a  novelist,  to  his  own  old  strictures.. 
A  more  unhealthy  book  it  were  difficult  to  conceive, 
though  the  opening  pages,  developing  the  heroine’s- 
“  ego-mania,”  that  leit-motif  of  “Degeneration,”  are 
readable  enough.  The  following  passage  has  excellent 
touches :  , 

“  ‘  Allow  me,’  said  Baerwald,  ‘  to  introduce  Professor 
Bruchstaedt  to  you — Frau  Paula  Ehrwein,  our  charming 
little  friend.’ 

“  Bruchstaedt  bowed,  and  said  :  ‘  I  think,  gnaedige \ 
Frau ,  that  I  have  already  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you  one  evening  at  our  friend  Baerwald’s  house.’ 

“  ‘You  must  certainly  be  mistaken,  for  in  that  case 
you  would  not  think,  you  would  be  sure.’  The, 
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answer  came  in  a  quiet,  cool,  peculiarly  agreeable 
voice.” 

The  story  is  that  of  a  liaison  between  these  two,  and 
the  delicate  periods  are  insisted  upon  with  a  clumsy 
indelicacy  which  alienates  sympathy  from  book  and 
characters  alike.  Paula  throws  herself  at  Bruch- 
staedt’s  head  almost  from  the  very  first,  and  he,  though 
a  professed  woman-hater,  is  not  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  her  infatuation.  Indeed,  their  first  meeting  is  on  a 
Sunday  night,  and  on  the  Wednesday  morning  she  gives 
herself  to  him.  Thereupon,  she  takes  it  for  granted  that 
he  intends  to  marry  her,  and  naively  asks  him  to  name 
the  day.  This  had  not  entered  into  his  calculations,  as 
he  takes  no  pains  to  conceal,  but  finally  he  suggests  that 
they  shall  wait  six  months  and  then  see  whether  they 
are  still  of  the  same  mind.  This  he  does  with  the 
reflection  that  much  may  happen  in  six  months. 

Paula  agrees  perforce  to  his  conditions,  but  shows  she 
does  not  like  them. 

“  ‘  It  is  all  right,  I  have  agreed  to  the  conditions,’ 
she  says  petulantly.  ‘  Don’t  you  think  you  are  just  a 
little  pedantic,  Herr  Professor?  ’  ” 

So  they  part,  Paula  never  seeming  to  doubt  his  real 
desire  for  their  marriage,  in  spite  of  every  ungallant  hint 
and  reminder  ;  Bruchstaedt  “  extremely  dissatisfied  with 
himself.”  She  returns  to  Berlin,  he  to  Brussels,  where 
his  work  is,  and  the  rest  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with 
their  daily  correspondence,  relieved  by  occasional  assigna¬ 
tions  in  German  hotels.  It  is  a  dull,  sordid,  vulgar 
narrative,  with  an  obvious  but  irritating  denouement. 

The  characters  are  neither  real  nor  even  realistic. 
Some  of  the  egotistic  touches,  which  the  author  sets 
■down  reproachfully,  serve  to  arouse  a  certain  sympathy 
with  Paula,  despite  his  transparent  hostility  to  his  puppet. 
Take  this  extract  from  one  of  her  letters,  for  instance  : 

“  May  your  letter  bring  me  news  of  your  wellbeing, 
as  far  as  you  ever  can  be  well  again  without  your  Paula.” 

She  was  trying  to  draw  one  day.  “  ‘  But  it  is  no 
good,’  she  said  presently,  pushing  the  paper  and  pencil 
away  with  a  nervous  gesture.  Of  course  not,”  the 
author  comments,  “she  had  on  tight  gloves,  and  her 
fingers  were  as  useless  as  if  they  had  the  cramp.” 

This,  if  inserted  at  all,  should  have  been  placed  in 
the  mouth  of  some  jealous  female  character. 

The  hero’s  character  is  even  more  crudely  constructed. 
It  is  an  attempt,  and  at  the  same  time  a  melancholy 
failure,  to  idealize  a  highly  repugnant  personality. 
Bruchstaedt  is  represented  as  strong,  handsome,  brilliant, 
persevering,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But  the  impression 
he  leaves  upon  us  is  that  of  a  pitiful  cur,  rotten  with 
meanness,  selfishness,  and  the  lowest  forms  of  fatuity. 
The  author  is  devoured  with  anxiety  that  his  hero  shall 
not  throw  himself  away  upon  Paula  ;  but  with  all  her 
faults,  petty  adventuress  though  she  really  is,  we  feel 
all  through  that  he  is  not  worthy  to  untie  so  much  as 
the  latchet  of  her  shoe. 

He  scarcely  even  deceived  himself  about  his  intentions 
when  his  protestations  of  love  were  loudest.  If  the  idea 
of  marriage  ever  crossed  his  mind,  it  was  in  this  wise  : 
“  He  found  himself  imagining  a  scene  in  which  he 
stood  before  poor,  frightened,  despairing  Paula,  took 
her  in  his  arms,  and  said  :  ‘  1  have  decided — I  will  take 
you  into  my  life.  Be  mine  for  ever.’  Upon  which  she 
would  give  a  great  cry  of  joy,  and  sink  half-fainting  at 
his  feet.  It  would  make  a  wonderful  picture,  but  he 
cast  it  desperately  from  him.  No,  no  ;  that  was  sheer 
madness.  It  would  never  do  to  carry  purely  artistic 
pleasure  in  a  charming  scene  so  far  as  to  pay  for  it 
with  the  happiness  of  a  lifetime.  Marry  her?  Never.” 
And  at  a  time  when  he  was  setting  out  for  an  assigna¬ 
tion  at  Berlin,  he  could  say  to  his  mother:  “Mother, 
how  unreasonable  you  are.  Let  us  talk  it  over  sensibly. 
...  I  do  not  love  the  woman  .  .  .  you  need  not  be 
afraid  of  my  marrying  her  .  .  .  this  excitement  is 
groundless.”  We  are  not  told  how  many  times  the 
cock  crew. 

To  sum  up  the  story.  Bruchstaedt  seduces  a  woman 
he  has  not  known  three  days,  and  when  she  sup¬ 
poses  he  means  to  marry  her,  he  airily  demands  six 
months  to  reflect.  Though  he  knows  very  well  all 
through  that  period,  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  very 
end,  that  he  is  not  going  to  marry  her,  he  writes  letters 
of  vehement  passion  to  her  every  day,  sends  her  an 
engagement-ring,  continues  (as  a  great  favour)  to 


accept  the  sacrifice  of  her  body,  and  then,  when  he  has  . 
made  himself  really  necessary  to  her  peace  of  mind,  1 
calmly  throws  her  over  to  the  accompaniment  of  much 
futile  verbiage.  After  five  years  she  marries  some  one  \ 
else,  and  Bruchstaedt  hums  to  himself,  ‘  ‘  La  donna  e  [jz'c| 
mobile,  qual  piuma  al  vento.”  As  if  five  years  were  not 
an  aeon  of  constancy  for  such  a  woman  as  she  ! 

And  the  Jewish  way  in  which  the  author  incites  his 
hero  to  meanness  !  Considering  Paula’s  poverty  and  the 
sacrifices  she  has  made,  it  is  only  natural  that  she  should 
expect  occasional  presents,  if  only  as  tokens  of  regard  | 
from  her  lover.  Every  one  of  these  has  to  be  extorted  ! 
by  the  broadest  hints,  and  is  grudged  by  the  author  J 
as  much  as  it  is  by  the  hero’s  mother.  We  are  reminded 
indignantly  that  a  professor’s  “private  purse  ”  (what-  ] 
ever  that  may  mean)  is  “certainly  not  furnished  with  a  i 
view  to  indulging  in  thegallant  attentions  of  an  infatuated  | 
club  man.”  When  Paula  comes  to  an  assignation  at  j 
Cologne,  Bruchstaedt  naturally  offers  topay  herexpenses*.  j 
“  Without  a  shade  of  embarrassment,”  we  are  told,  1 
“with  a  perfectly  calm  voice,  she  named  a  sum.  It 
included  not  only  her  ticket  for  the  sleeping  carriage, 
but  unquestionably  the  cab  to  and  from  the  station 
also.”  Evidently  Herr  Nordau’s  frugal  mind  considers 
this  monstrous  meanness.  Or  perhaps  she  ought  to 
have  walked  to  and  from  the  station.  At  Brussels  they 
enter  a  shop  and  ask  the  price  of  “  a  small  ruby-red 
toque  with  a  simple  twist  of  gold  round  it,”  which 
“  became  her  to  perfection.”  They  are  told  125  francs, 
and  Gustav  explains  to  her  that  that  is  100  marks, 
whereupon  “she  certainly  got  a  shock  and  left  the  shop 
hurriedly,  followed  by  looks  of  offended  dignity  and 
disdain  from  the  shopwoman.”  And  this  is  after  he  had 
given  her  her  co?ige.  On  one  occasion  she  asks  him  to 
telegraph  to  her.  “  Telegraph  to  her  ?  No.  That  was 
unnecessary,”  is  the  significant  comment. 

The  book  is  called  a  comedy,  but,  if  dramatic  at  all,  it  is 
more  like  a  tragedy,  except  in  those  parts  which  treat  of 
Bruchstaedt’s  mother,  and  they  are  a  farce.  Never  was 
such  a  caricature  of  an  old  woman  presented  under  the 
guise  of  pathos.  Her  every  instinct  is  redolent  of  the 
lowest  traditions,  belonging  to  the  “  little  grocer's  shop,” 
in  which  she  had  “  bravely  faced  the  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence.”  When  her  son’s  liaison  dawns  upon  her,  she 
behaves  like  a  waltzing  ostrich,  or  a  kangaroo  with  the 
indigestion.  She  loses  “  the  last  remnant  of  self-control,” 
and  becomes  “once  more  the  woman  of  the  people,  in 
all  her  elementary  violence,  with  all  the  varnish  of  coit- 
vention  stripped  from  her  speech.”  She  shrieks  and 
calls  Paula  “a  drab”;  she  casts  herself  at  her  son’s 
feet  and  clasps  his  knees  ;  finally  sprawling  on  the 
ground,  “so  that  her  grey  head  hit  the  floor  with  a  dull 
thud.”  The  arrival  of  Paula’s  letters  are  a  constant 
source  of  frenzy  to  her,  especially  when  there  is  excess 
postage  to  pay  ;  and  their  violet  scent  affords  her 
peculiar  disgust.  We  find  her  keeping  “  a  strict  watch 
on  the  post.  She  took  the  letters  out  of  the  box  herself, 
and  looked  suspiciously  at  any  which  bore  a  German 
stamp.  She  examined  the  postmark  and  the  address, 
and  even  smelled  the  letter  if  the  writing  appeared  at 
all  doubtful.”  (?)  She  keeps  her  son’s  money,  and  only 
doles  it  out  to  him  “with  trembling  hands,  gazing  at 
him  with  troubled  eyes,  from  which  he  was  obliged  to 
turn  his  own  away.”  The  character  was  one  with  great 
potentialities  of  vigour  and  pathos,  but  Herr  Nordau 
has  not  even  succeeded  in  rendering  it  probable. 

Pace  the  library  censors,  this  book  may  enjoy  some 
vogue  among  those  who  like  their  meat  strong.  But, 
far  from  adding  to  Herr  Nordau’s  reputation,  it  should, 
from  the  “degenerate”  stigmata  and  the  shortcomings  j 
of  execution  which  disfigure  it,  bring  once  more  into 
question  his  observation  and  authority  as  a  critic.  The 
translating  is  indifferent,  and  many  small  blunders  or 
printer’s  errors  remain  to  irritate  the  reader. 

MACAULAY  AND  SIR  GEORGE  SITWELL. 

“The  First  Whig.”  By  Sir  George  Sitwell,  Bart. 
Scarborough  :  Printed  by  the  Author  at  his  Private 
Press.  1895. 

EFERRING  to  the  present-day  and  future  his¬ 
torians,  Lord  Acton  has  recently  expressed  the 
opinion  that,  though  they  can  scarcely  approach  the  old 
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masters  in  knowledge  and  talent,  they  may  surpass 
them  in  the  exercise  of  certain  moral  qualities.  It  is  in 
their  power,  says  the  Cambridge  Professor  of  History, 
“to  be  more  rigidly  impersonal,  disinterested,  and  just.” 
No  doubt,  the  inflexible  practice  of  these  virtues  of  im¬ 
personal  view,  disinterested  spirit,  and  pure  justice, 
should  greatly  advance  the  cause  of  historical  truth. 
No  doubt,  also,  it  may  be  plausibly  argued  that  this 
virtuous  practice  is  rendered  the  more  easy,  and  possibly 
the  more  imperative,  now  that  the  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  contemporary  documents  and  State  records  are 
vastly  increased.  Thus,  it  has  been  argued  by  some 
that  the  modern  historian  should  be  largely  concerned 
with  a  judicial  revision  of  the  works  of  older  historians. 
He  must  double  the  part  of  moralist  with  that  of  his¬ 
torian.  Is  there  not  some  danger  that  he  may  suffer, 
by  this  exaltation  of  morals,  limitations  even  less  endur¬ 
able  than  those  which  certain  critics  find  so  deplorable 
in  Macaulay,  or  Gibbon,  or  Hallam  ?  The  ideal  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  historian  is  a  very  pretty  one  that  presents 
him  as  possessed  of  a  severely  critical  and  impartial 
spirit,  a  godlike  freedom  from  the  least  taint  of  party  or 
prejudice,  an  incorruptible  preference  of  the  “penny 
plain”  to  the  “twopenny  coloured.”  This  moral  monster 
may  be  conceivable  ;  but  is  he  desirable?  What  can  it 
profit  the  historian  to  be  a  self-sufficing  moralist  with 
“  smooth-rubbed  soul” — “  an  intellectual  all-in-all”? 
Assuredly,  the  new  ideal,  if  pushed  to  its  logical  end, 
may  result  in  nothing  less.  Old  Morality  may  easily 
prove  to  be  as  little  the  ally  of  truth  and  justice  as 
Bunyan’s  old  Mr.  Legality.  If  Gibbon  is  not  without 
prejudice,  and  Froude  not  always  an  observer  of  the 
letter  of  accuracy ;  there  never  yet  was  the  moralist 
whose  ethical  standard  was  impregnable,  and  absolutely 
undetermined  by  parti  pris.  The  very  qualities  that 
make  the  reading  of  Macaulay  and  Froude  pleasurable 
are  incompatible  with  that  passionless  serenity  of  mind 
that  aims  at  the  production  of  “colourless  history.” 
How  the  historian  might  make  his  work  colourless, 
seeing  that  the  very  material  of  which  he  builds  is  so 
profuse  in  colour,  seems  to  us  somewhat  hard  to  realize, 
though,  like  the  pseudonym  of  Achilles  on  a  famous 
occasion,  “not  beyond  conjecture.”  But  that  colourless 
history  has  hitherto  escaped  our  reading. 

Sir  George  Sitwell’s  handsome  volume  cannot  be 
charged  with  lack  of  colour,  nor  can  the  author  be 
accused  of  any  pretensions  to  the  position  of  immaculate 
purist  in  his  treatment  of  that  period  of  ferment  that 
ushered  in  the  revolution  of  1688.  On  the  contrary,  Sir 
George’s  study  of  those  exciting  and  turbulent  years 
when  the  two  great  historical  parties  first  arose  under 
the  appellations  Whig  and  Tory  have  led  him  to  express 
strong  and,  in  some  respects,  novel  views  as  to  the 
relations  of  the  Whig  leaders  to  Charles  II.  and  to  the 
Popish  Plot.  He  has,  in  fact,  attempted  something 
more  than  the  revision  of  Macaulay.  He  regards  his 
work  as  a  shattering  of  the  Whig  legend  of  that  his¬ 
torian.  In  one  particular  Sir  George  differs  not  from 
other  historians.  He  owns  that  on  first  setting  out  on 
his  inquiries  he  was  not  without  a  leaning  towards  one 
side.  His  sympathies  inclined  him  on  the  whole  to  the 
Whigs.  But  in  the  end  his  researches  led  his  judgment 
to  views  entirely  opposed  to  those  which  he  might 
naturally  have  anticipated.  This  unexpected  result 
might  fairly  be  taken  to  indicate  a  candid  pursuit  of 
historical  truth  in  the  writer,  and  we  are  sure  that  no 
fair-minded  reader  will  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  the  indication  is  completely  made  good.  Sir 
George  Sitwell’s  “  First  Whig,”  though  a  less  illustrious 
personage  than  Dr.  Johnson’s,  was  an  important  figure 
in  the  political  world  of  his  time.  William  Sachevereli 
may  fairly  be  described  as  the  first,  and  by  no  means 
the  least  example  of  the  “old  Parliamentary  hand  ”  in 
English  history.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Catholics  and  the  French  alliance.  He  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  nine  who  prepared  the  Test  Act,  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  which  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  York 
and  others  in  high  civil  or  military  appointments.  He  had 
a  principal  hand  in  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  was,  indeed, 
the  first  to  propose  the  exclusion  of  James  from  the 
succession,  which  he  did  as  early  as  1678.  He  was 
active  in  the  impeachment  of  Danby,  and  one  of  the 
managers  in  the  trial  of  Lord  Stafford.  After  the 
execution,  when  the  tide  of  popular  sympathy  turned  in 


favour  or  that  victim  of  tyranny,  Sachevereli  retired 
from  public  life  for  some  years,  to  reappear  only  at  the 
revolution. 

Sir  George  Sitwell’s  original  intention  was  to  write  a 
biography  of  this  active  politician.  But  he  was  induced 
to  extend  the  scope  of  his  work,  chiefly  by  his  strong 
conviction  of  Macaulay’s  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
Whig  leaders  and  his  misrepresentation  of  their  political 
aims.  Thus  he  is  launched  into  acutely  controversial 
fields.  Can  it  really  have  been,  asks  Sir  George,  that 
Charles  II.  conspired,  as  Macaulay  puts  it,  against  the 
liberties  of  his  subjects?  If  there  was  conspiracy,  he 
argues,  it  was  on  the  part  of  Shaftesbury  and  his  party, 
who  strove  to  place  themselves  above  the  lawr  and  the 
Constitution,  by  proposing  to  secure  to  their  friends  and 
the  Protestants  the  sole  control  of  the  machinery  of 
Government,  and  by  framing  the  Exclusive  Bill,  the  only 
justification  for  which  was  that  “  gigantic  and  horrible 
imposture” — the  Popish  Plot.  We  agree  with  Sir 
George  that  it  is  extremely  incredible  that  Shaftesbury 
believed  in  the  Popish  Plot,  though  he  was  an  industrious 
propagator  of  the  popular  panic  it  aroused.  This  being 
so,  the  strong  language  of  reprehension  with  which  Sir 
George  treats  the  relations  of  the  Whig  leaders  and 
Oates,  their  participation  in  a  gross  imposture,  and  the 
political  use  they  made  of  it,  cannot  seem  a  whit  too 
strong.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  how  genuine  and 
how  general  was  the  popular  panic,  and  especially  is  it 
well  to  recall,  as  Sir  George  Sitwell  himself  has  recorded, 
that  the  astute  and  experienced  William  Sachevereli  was 
an  honest  believer  in  the  plot.  That  Charles  deliberately 
conspired  against  the  liberties  of  the  people  is  a  state¬ 
ment  that  goes  beyond  the  truth.  That  able  Sovereign 
was  far  too  clever  thus  to  imperil  his  crown,  and  possibly 
risk  the  loss  of  his  head.  To  avoid  the  errors  of  his 
father  was  one  of  the  first  principles  of  his  policy.  It 
accorded  both  with  his  interest  and  his  temperament  to 
foster  tolerance  and  discourage  bigotry.  So  far  we 
agree  with  Sir  George  Sitwell.  It  was  the  Whig 
majority  that  fed  the  fires  of  intolerance  and  faction. 
Yet  when  supplies  ran  short,  or  were  refused  by  the 
Commons,  it  is  only  natural  that  French  treaties  should 
inspire  Whigs  with  indignant  talk,  and  perfectly  honest 
talk,  about  royal  conspiracy. 

We  are  left  with  but  too  brief  space  to  do  full  justice 
to  the  extremely  interesting  account  Sir  George  Sitwell 
gives  of  that  curious  organization,  the  Green  Ribbon 
Club,  which  Shaftesbury  founded,  and  the  singular  if  not 
shameless  tactics  of  Whig  electioneering.  The  history 
of  this  important  political  club  has  never  before  been 
set  forth  with  such  completeness.  Not  less  new,  and 
scarcely  less  valuable,  is  the  material  for  historians 
presented  by  the  two  chapters  on  “  Pope-burning”  pro¬ 
cessions  and  other  street  pageants  of  the  like  inflamma¬ 
tory  kind.  All  these  chapters  are  illustrated  by  excellent 
reproductions  of  contemporary  cuts,  exceedingly  vigorous 
in  character  and  of  great  illustrative  value.  Many  readers 
of  Sir  George’s  volume  may  turn  from  the  political 
history  in  it  with  even  greater  interest  to  the  chapter  on 
the  life  of  a  country  gentleman  of  the  period,  which  is 
based  on  account-books  in  the  author’s  possession.  The 
picture  of  the  management  of  the  Sachevereli  household 
is  decidedly  curious,  and  not  the  least  valuable  chapter 
of  this  comely  and  fascinating  volume. 

FRANCES  TROLLOPE:  HER  BOOKS. 

“  Frances  Trollope  :  Her  Life  and  Literary  Work  from 
George  III.  to  Victoria.”  By  her  daughter-in-law, 
Frances  Eleanor  Trollope.  Two  vols.  London  : 
Bentley  &  Son.  1895. 

THE  reckless  production  of  books  seems  to  the 
literary  artist  almost  as  immoral  as  the  reckless 
production  of  children  does  to  the  sociologist.  There  is 
something  disconcerting  about  it,  though  at  the  same 
time  interesting.  Thus  the  story  of  Frances  Trollope 
and  her  one  hundred  and  fifteen  volumes  perpetrated  in 
twenty-four  years  arouses  the  same  sensations  in  the 
reader  as  a  newspaper  report  of  the  birth  of  triplets. 
One  wonders  not,  however,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Pharisee, 
if  these  people  are  of  the  common  clay,  and  one  con¬ 
cludes  still  wondering  that  they  are  not.  Certainly, 
Frances  Trollope  w'as  a  sufficiently  remarkable  woman 
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to  merit  a  biography,  though  her  daughter-in-law,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  present  one,  would  have  done  her 
memory  a  more  gallant  justice  if  she  had  compressed 
the  story  of  her  life  into  one  volume.  As  it  is,  there  is 
“  an  intolerable  deal  of  sack,”  though  he  who  is  curious 
regarding  the  genesis  of  the  woman  novelist  may  find  it 
worth  his  while  to  sift  the  essentials  from  the  infinite 
digressions.  It  would  seem  that  nothing  portentous 
happened  to  Frances  Trollope  till  her  marriage  with 
the  pompous  and  cross-grained  barrister  whose  name 
she  subsequently  rendered  famous.  It  is  doubtful,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  she  would  ever  have  done  so  if  Mr. 
Trollope  had  stuck  to  his  trade  instead  of  guttering 
away  his  patrimony  in  insane  speculations.  As  it  was, 
Mrs.  Trollope  found  herself  one  day  in  America  without 
visible  means  of  sustenance  either  for  herself  or  her  four 
children.  The  idea  of  crystallizing  her  impressions  of 
that  country  into  a  book  occurred  to  her,  and  “The 
Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans  ”  laid  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  her  fame  and  activity.  In  1832  America  was, 
socially  speaking,  still  waiting  to  be  discovered,  and 
Mrs.  Trollope  possessed  a  fluent  pen  and  a  sense  of 
humour.  The  book  made  a  hit,  and  society  took  its 
authoress  to  its  capacious  bosom.  Once  started  on  a 
literary  career,  Mrs.  Trollope  lost  no  time  in  following 
up  her  first  success,  which  was  considerable  enough  to 
induce  Messrs.  Whittaker  &  Treacher,  publishers,  to 
give  her  /.’400  f°r  the  first  edition  of  her  first  novel. 

The  result  proved  that  the  public  would  read  anything 
by  Mrs.  Trollope,  and  she  gave  them  anything.  Her 
excuse  was  a  family  dependent  on  her  exertions — the 
old  pitiful  excuse  that  has  ruined  many  an  artist. 
Whether  Frances  Trollope  had  in  her  the  makings  of 
an  artist  is  doubtful.  Her  plodding  industry  was 
too  manifest  to  admit  of  the  suspicion  of  genius.  Her 
books  of  travel,  produced  after  a  few  weeks  touring  in 
Belgium,  Vienna,  and  Paris,  were  but  superficial  studies 
then,  and  are  now  entirely  out  of  date.  Of  her  one 
hundred  and  two  novels,  “The  Vicar  of  Wrexhill”  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  her  daughter-in-law,  the  best,  although 
she  is  fain  to  confess  that  it  is  only  read  now  “by  those 
who  are  curious  about  the  manners  and  tone  of  thought 
of  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago.”  Still,  though  posterity 
has  suffered  Mrs.  Trollope’s  voluminous  works  to  fall 
into  oblivion,  her  own  generation  set  great  store  by 
them.  She  was  feted  by  the  rich  and  great,  and  abused 
by  the  “Quarterly  Review.”  Many  of  her  novels  were 
written  under  extremely  trying  circumstances.  During 
the  period  of  her  literary  activity — which  did  not  begin 
till  she  was  past  fifty — she  watched  by  the  deathbeds  of 
two  daughters  and  a  son,  laid  there  by  consumption  in 
the  flower  of  their  youth.  The  two  sons  who  remained 
to  her,  Thomas  Adolphus  and  Anthony,  both  inherited 
her  literary  talent.  The  historical  works  of  the  former 
are  unquestionably  the  worthiest  achievements  of  that 
family  of  many  books,  but  it  was  on  Anthony  that  his 
mother’s  mantle  fell.  Like  her,  he  wrote  fiction  without 
end,  and  reaped  the  reward  of  industry.  Allowing  for 
the  difference  of  sex  and  generation,  there  is  a  close 
resemblance  in  the  character  of  their  minds.  Both  had 
the  same  sane  outlook  on  life,  the  same  shrewd  percep¬ 
tion  of  character  within  narrow  and  rather  prosaic  limits. 
Again  the  same  sound  common  sense  and  devotion  to  a 
painfully  bourgeois  domestic  ideal  distinguish  both 
mother  and  son. 

There  were  differences  too.  Great  sweetness  of  dis¬ 
position  endeared  Frances  Trollope  to  all  who  gained 
her  intimacy.  Her  friends  and  many  persons  of  note 
were  devoted  to  her ;  her  sons  adored  her.  In  spite  of  the 
ceaseless  financial  difficulties  in  which  she  was  involved, 
and  the  relentless  pursuit  of  an  arduous  profession  at 
an  age  when  most  women  have  done  with  all  feverish 
activities,  Mrs.  Trollope’s  life  cannot  be  called  unhappy. 
Her  keen  sense  of  humour  and  an  incurably  optimistic 
temperament  which  no  reverses  of  fortune  could  embitter, 
kept  youth  in  her  blood  and  vitality  in  the  pen  until  seven 
years  before  her  death  in  1863.  One  hundred  and  fifteen 
volumes  bear  testimony  to  her  courage  and  industry. 
For  her  sake  we  could  wish  the  testimony  was  less 
abundant,  and  that  fate  had  permitted  Frances  Trollope 
to  add  something  noteworthy  to  the  literature  of  her 
country.  The  conditions  under  which  she  laboured  were, 
however,  such  as  rendered  artistic  work  impossible. 
She  wrote  not  for  the  love  of  writing,  but  for  the  support 


of  her  family,  and  verily  she  had  her  reward.  Adulation,, 
however,  spoiled  her  as  little  as  misfortune  had  done- 
The  engraving  taken  from  Hervier’s  portrait  of  her 
gives  her  a  sincere  and  a  strong  face,  without  any 
especial  comeliness.  One  wonders  what  she  would 
have  to  say  about  the  modern  lady  novelist,  or  whether 
any  misgivings  as  to  the  ultimate  development  of  litera¬ 
ture  as  a  feminine  pursuit  ever  darkened  her  rare  leisure 
and  her  large  content. 

THE  METHOD  OF  MR.  GEORGE  MEREDITH. 

“The  Amazing  Marriage.”  By  George  Meredith- 
Two  vols.  Westminter  :  Archibald  Constable  & 
Co.  1896. 

LORD  ORMONT  and  his  Aminta  ”  had,  to  the 
sense  of  some  of  us,  a  touch  of  autumn.  There 
were  whispers  that  Mr.  George  Meredith  was  growing 
old.  But  here  is  the  dispelling  of  such  doubts,  a  book 
fit  to  stand  beside  any  thing  that  he  has  ever  written. 
Of  his  previous  work  it  is  most  like  the  “  Egoist.” 
Lord  Fleetwood,  the  central  figure,  is  a  wealthy  young 
nobleman,  a  monster  of  aristocratic  self-respect,  “  the- 
slave  of  his  word,”  surrounded  by  a  group  of  toadies,, 
yet  anxious  to  do  his  duty  by  the  country  so  far  as  a. 
busy  and  somewhat  preoccupied  country  will  permit, 
encourager  of  field  sports,  and  especially  of  the  noble 
art.  But  he  has  far  finer  possibilities  in  him  than  the 
Egoist,  and  carries  us  at  last  altogether  out  of  comedy. 
He  begins  magnificently  with  a  fine  ambition  to  be  the 
idol  of  his  countrymen  anu  countrywomen  and  perishes 
at  last  “  of  his  austerities,”  Brother  Russett  in  a  moun¬ 
tain  monastry.  The  other  party  to  the  marriage  is 
another  of  Mr.  Meredith’s  triumphant  androgynes,  a 
wonderful  girl  with  a  man’s  heart,  born  and  bred  in  the 
remoteness  of  the  Carinthian  mountains,  flung  suddenly 
thence  to  be  nursed,  married,  hated,  discarded,  insulted, 
and  finally  (too  late)  loved  by  the  imperial  Fleetwood. 
And  set  about  these  two  are  the  eyes,  the  wonderful 
chorus  of  characters  which  Mr.  Meredith  uses  so  per¬ 
sistently  and  with  such  amazing  effect.  The  difficulty  and 
peculiar  individuality  of  his  style  lie  not  so  much  in  his 
phrasing,  distinctive  though  it  is,  as  in  his  method  of 
telling  his  story  indirectly,  through  the  means  of  puppet 
proxies.  It  is  in  her  failure  to  understand  this,  in  her  en¬ 
deavour  to  suggest  Meredith  by  mere  verbal  inversions 
and  obscurities  that  “  John  Oliver  Hobbes”  shows  the  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  her  study  of  her  master.  Take,  for  instance, 
thefight  upon  the  HaslemerePunch  Bowl  in  the  vividshort 
story  of  three  chapters  which  forms  the  introduction  to 
the  main  narrative.  “  Dame  Gossip  ”  asks  :  “  Who  then 
was  the  gentleman  who  stopped  the  chariot  with  his 
three  mounted  attendants,  on  the  road  to  the  sea,  on  the 
heath  by  the  Great  Punch  Bowl  ?  ”  “  Countess  Fanny 

must  have  known  him,  and  not  once  did  she  open  her 
mouth  to  breathe  his  name.  Yet  she  had  no  objection 
to  talk  of  the  adventure,  and  tell  how  .  .  .  .”  And  so 
on  for  a  vivid  paragraph.  Then,  “  Simon  Fettle  was  a 
plain,  kindly  creature,  without  a  thought  of  malice,  who 
kept  his  master’s  accounts.  He  fired  the  first  shot  at  the- 
foremost  man,  he  relates,  .  .  .”  and  so  we  go  on  for 
a  space,  hearing  more  of  the  business  from  Simon 
Fettle.  Then  comes  a  wonderful  miniature  of  Charles 
Dumps,  the  postillion,  who  made  a  little  fortune  talking, 
about  the  business,  but  contradicted  himself  sadly. 
“Yet  we  have  the  doctor  of  the  village  of  Ipley,  Dr. 
Cawthorne,  a  noted  botanist,  assuring  us  .  .  .’’ 

It  is  this  perpetual  shifting  of  the  standpoint  that 
limits  Mr.  Meredith’s  public.  As  a  method  of  narrating 
pure  incident,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  certainly  not  a  little 
tiresome  to  many  a  well-meaning  reader.  But  where 
it  comes  in  with  superlative  success  is  in  such  an  employ¬ 
ment  as  the  analysis  of  the  effect  of  Carinthia,  who  is 
by  common  standards  a  plain  girl,  upon  Fleetwood. 
We  have  among  the  chorus  one  Woodseer,  a  character 
remarkably  suggestive  of  the  Stevenson  of  the  Overland 
Voyage,  a  phrase-maker  with  a  note-book.  It  is  he 
calls  her,  “  A  beautiful  Gorgon — a  haggard  Venus.”  He 
writes  again,  “  a  panting  look,  a  look  of  beaten  flame  ; 
a  look  of  one  who  has  run,  and  at  last  beholds.  ”  W ood- 
seer  himself,  we  see — to  the  black  finger  nails  through 
the  unfriendly  comments  of  Sir  Meeson  Corby.  He 
follows  us  through  the  book,  to  marry  at  last  the  girl 
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Madge,  who  is  there  as  exponent  of  all  the  feminine 
sympathy,  the  activity  and  usefulness  of  Carinthia. 
Besides  Woodseer’s  memoranda  we  have  fluttering  on 
the  edge  of  the  tale,  the  pages  of  the  book  Carinthia’s 
father  wrote  long  ago  (only  a  few  copies  extant)  of 
41  Maxims  for  Men.”  Out  of  it  all,  out  of  her  effect  on 
Dame  Gossip,  on  Woodseer,  on  Madge,  on  Fleetwood, 
and  on  Lady  Arpington,  one  conceives  the  woman,  and 
how  living  she  is  !  So  blurred  at  the  outline  she  has 
atmosphere,  perspective — you  turn  to  some  explicit 
impersonal  writer,  and  behold  sheet-tin  as  men  walking  ! 
Plausible  and  well  coloured  perhaps  from  the  one  right 
point  of  view,  but  even  from  that,  harsh  of  contour,  and 
from  elsewhere,  showing  the  edge. 

There  is  no  one  right  method  of  telling  a  story— only 
the  preposterous  Unknown  of  “  How  to  Write  Fiction  ” 
believes  that.  But  for  the  presentation  of  a  human 
being,  at  least,  this  artifice  of  seeing  through  the  eyes  of 
characters  is  supremely  effective.  Otherwise  you  can  have 
only  the  author’s  view.  The  theory  of  a  scientific,  an  im¬ 
personal  standpoint,  is  fallacious.  The  really  logical  scien¬ 
tific  method  would  be  to  deal  with  Carinthia  as  so  many 
pounds  of  bone,  muscle,  blood,  and  flesh,  and  state  her 
velocity,  orientation,  latitude  and  longitude,  from  moment 
to  moment.  But  a  soul  is  determined  by  its  surfaces  of 
contact  with  other  souls.  It  may  be  Mr.  Meredith 
sometimes  carries  his  indirect  method  to  excess,  and 
puzzles  a  decent  public,  nourished  on  good  healthy, 
straightforward  marionettes.  But  we  can  find  it  in  us 
to  return  thanks  even  for  his  excesses.  And  assuredly 
this  book  is  as  fine,  and  vigorous,  and  subtle  as  anything 
he  has  ever  written. 

FICTION. 

41  The  Second  Jungle  Book.”  By  Rudyard  Kipling. 

London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 

HE  SecondJungleBook”is  adisappointment — from 
Mr.  Kipling.  The  same  vigorous  treatment  of  situa¬ 
tions  amazingly  imagined  is  there,  but  it  no  longer  comes 
with  the  overpowering  freshness  of  its  predecessor,  the 
stories  are  pitched  together  clumsily,  without  any  sane  se¬ 
quence,  and  once  and  again  something  goes  wrong  with 
them.  Far  the  best  is  “Red  Dog, ’’with  a  wonderful  place 
of  rockswhere  the  black  bees  had  multiplied  for  centuries, 
a  gorge  hung  with  “black  shining  velvet  curtains,” 
“  the  clotted  millions  of  the  bees,”  vast  accumulation 
of  new  combs,  and  old,  spongy,  fungoid  trash  and  wasted 
honey,  into  which  Mowgli  leads  the  host  of  the  dhole  to 
their  destruction.  That  is  on  a  level  with  anything  in 
the  first  “Jungle  Book,”  and  so  too  are  the  verses  “  A 
Ripple  Song.”  But  “  How  Fear  Came”  is  a  failure, 
ill  balanced,  an  oleograph  in  a  frame  of  carved  ivory, 
a  powerful  description  of  drinking-time  during  a  drought 
to  frame  a  feeble  jungle  travesty  of  the  story  of  Cain 
and  Abel.  Unequal,  too  (for  Mr.  Kipling),  is  the 
“  King’s  Ankus.”  The  aged  Cobra  that  guards  the 
forgotten  treasure  in  the  desolate  city  is  a  wonderful 
invention.  But  at  that  the  invention  gave  out,  and  the 
story  fizzles  for  a  space,  while  the  jewelled  Ankus  passes 
from  hand  to  hand,  carrying  covetousness  and  murder 
with  it,  as  though  it  were  made  in  Germany  for  a  moral  story 
on  the  undesirableness  of  riches.  In  “  Quiquerne,”  an 
Arctic  tale,  the  “  local  colour”  has  been  laid  on  in  inartis¬ 
tic  abundance.  “  Kotuko,”  we  read,  “went  on  with  his 
carving,  and  Kadlu  threw  a  rolled  bundle  of  leather 
dog-harnesses  into  a  tiny  little  room  that  opened  from  one 
side  of  the  house,  slipped  off  his  heavy  deerskin  hunting- 
suit,  put  it  into  a  whalebone  net  that  hung  above  on  the 
lamp,  and  dropped  down  on  the  sleeping-bench  to 
whittle  at  a  piece  of  frozen  seal-meat  till  Amoraq,  his 
wife,  should  bring  the  regular  dinner  of  boiled  meat  and 
blood  soup.”  Most  instructive,  is  it  not?  This  is 
perhaps  the  worst  book  Mr.  Kipling  has  produced. 
Nevertheless — and  though  the  Undertakers  is  a  trifle 
ghastly — it  is  certainly  the  finest  gift-book  for  youngsters 
that  has  been  published  this  year.  The  illustrations  are 
delicately  done,  but  by  no  means  so  effective  as  those 
we  remember  by  Mr.  Cecil  Aldin,  illustrating  these  same 
stories  on  their  publication  in  the  “  Pall  Mall  Budget.” 

“  The  Stolen  Bacillus  ;  and  other  Incidents.”  By  H.  G. 
Wells.  London  :  Methuen  &  Co.  1895. 

The  bundle  of  short  stories  included  in  “The  Stolen 
Bacillus”  follows  close  upon  Mr.  Wells’s  striking 


achievements  with  “The  Time  Machine”  and  “The 
Wonderful  Visit.”  These  tales  are  obviously  earlier 
work,  but  they  are  none  the  less  interesting,  not  only 
as  indicative  of  the  strides  which  the  author’s  imagina¬ 
tion  has  since  taken,  but  also  in  themselves  and  for 
what  they  are.  In  truth,  Mr.  Wells  seems  to  us  to 
understand  the  art  of  the  short  story  more  completely 
than  he  has  yet  understood  that  of  the  novel.  These 
stories  present  few  irrelevancies,  and  those  which  appear 
are  slight  and  immaterial.  He  has,  however,  a  trick  of 
putting  his  narrative  into  the  mouth  of  a  character,  a 
trick  which  will  be  easily  dropped,  and  is  in  any  case  of 
little  consequence.  But  what  mainly  strikes  one  is  the 
full  nature  of  his  talent.  It  *s  various,  complex,  and  is 
never  at  a  loss  or  in  difficulties.  Even  when  he  con¬ 
descends  to  a  lower  theme,  as,  for  example,  in  “The 
Hammerpond  Park  Burglary,”  he  nevertheless  displays 
his  qualities  boldly  ;  and  when  he  is  at  his  best  he  is 
always  strenuous  and  individual.  The  fifteen  tales  in 
this  volume  remind  one  not  infrequently  of  Mr.  Kipling. 
Mr.  Wells,  if  less  forcible,  indeed,  has  a  more  deli¬ 
cate  method.  Mr.  Kipling  could  hardly  have  written 
“Hiipyornis  Island,”  though  he  might  very  well  have 
written  “The  Flying  Man.”  Mr.  Kipling’s  humour  is 
boisterous;  it  captures  by  storm  ;  if  the  truthbetold,  it  has 
an  element  of  false  gaiety.  No  one  can  read  half  a  dozen 
of  these  tales  of  Mr.  Wells  without  perceiving  a  very 
sprightly  and  subtle  trait  in  them  of  humour.  And  in 
the  matter  of  strength  the  younger  writer  again  bears 
resemblance  to  his  predecessor.  “The  Lord  of  the 
Dynamos  ”  is  as  horrid  and  as  natural  a  piece  of  tragedy 
as  we  have  read  for  a  long  time.  Throughout  all  these 
stories  Mr.  Wells’s  mind  leans  to  the  use  of  scientific  theory 
in  fiction.  Many  turn  upon  natural  orphysical  phenomena. 
“  The  Stolen  Bacillus”  itself  is  a  jeu  d' esprit,  but  the  story 
of  “The  Strange  Orchid,”  “  In  the  Avw  Observatory,” 
and  “The  Treasure  in  the  Forest,”  show  a  remarkable 
deftness  in  the  employment  of  scientific  resources  in 
fiction.  It  is  impossible  yet  to  say  what  Mr.  Wells  will 
make  of  his  high  talents,  but  it  is  safe  to  believe  that 
they  will  take  him  a  long  way.  He  is  still  in  a  manner 
learning  his  craft,  but  such  experiments  as  these  would 
go  far,  and  have  gone  far,  to  make  a  lesser  man’s 
reputation.  The  ordinary  reader  of  fiction  may  be  glad 
to  know  that  these  stories  are  eminently  readable  from 
one  cover  to  the  other,  but  they  are  more  than  that  : 
they  are  the  impressions  of  a  very  striking  imagination, 
which,  it  would  seem,  has  a  great  deal  within  its  reach. 

“  Boconnoc.”  By  Herbert  Vivian.  London  :  Henry 
&  Co.  1895. 

It  is  five  or  six  years  since  Mr.  Herbert  Vivian 
delighted  us  with  the  magnificent  impertinences  of  his 
“Whirlwind,”  the  most  youthful  and  irresponsible  of 
papers.  He  created  then  an  impression  of  brilliant 
promise,  an  impression  that  he  seems  absurdly  eager  to 
deepen  rather  than  justify.  Here  he  is  again,  as  youthful, 
more  youthful  indeed,  than  in  his  brilliant  adolescence, 
as  gallantly  impertinent,  as  consciously  irresponsible. 
His  contemporaries  have  passed  on  into  the  business  of 
life,  and  a  new  generation  of  downy-faced  men  of  the 
world  is  with  us.  There  is  something  pathetic,  some¬ 
thing  a  little  suggestive  of  the  maiden  of  thirty,  in  Mr. 
Vivian’s  persistent  gambols.  To  prefix  a  horoscope  of 
the  book,  to  address  a  preface  to  “  Messieurs  the 
Critics,”  are  such  deliberately  naive  proceedings,  such 
serious  attempts  to  maintain  a  tradition  of  gay  absur¬ 
dity,  that  those  who  wish  him  w'ell  cannot  help  but  feel 
sad  ;  and  the  dating  of  it,  “  the  261st  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  King  James  II.,”  reminds  us,  touchingly,  that 
once  we  were  entertained  by  Mr.  Vivian’s  Stuart  procli¬ 
vities.  And  the  substance  of  the  book  is  boyish  too.  It 
is  the  public  schoolboy’s  view  of  life  we  get:  his  magni¬ 
ficent  emotional  poses,  his  absurd  exogenous  sentiment, 
his  passion  for  lordly  contempt,  his  financial  shiftiness 
and  pompous  sensitiveness  to  the  ignoble  aspect  of 
monetary  considerations.  Nothing  could  be  finer  in  its 
glorious  puerility  than  the  prodigal  Boconnoc’s  opening 
of  his  letter  from  home.  A  pageful  of  procession  to  the 
post-office,  and  the  letter  is  secured  ;  “  the  prodigal’s 
heart  gave  a  great  bound  within  him,  and  on  the 
first  impulse  he  was  for  tearing  it  open  and  reading 
it  in  the  dim  half  light  of  the  post-office.”  But  that 
would  destroy  the  finest  possibilities  of  attitude,  be 
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against  all  the  traditions  of  the  game  of  playing  at 
manliness.  “He  decided  to  read  it  in  the  Piazza 
fortified  by  a  glass  of  brandy.”  So  there  followed 
a  flight  down  the  Merceria,  a  little  table  under  the 
archway  at  Florian’s,  and  a  call  for  brandy.  He 
“tossed  off  a  succession  of  thimblefuls  of  brandy.” 
He  “  still  shrank  from  opening  the  letter  he  had  been 
yearning  to  receive.”  Equally  characteristic  is  the 
serious  treatment  of  the  lawless  love  of  Boconnoc 
for  Mrs.  Briggs,  one  of  those  love  affairs  that,  like 
American  watches,  are  stamped  out  by  the  machinery  of 
tradition  in  innumerable  multitudes,  all  with  a  stepmother 
and  a  loveless  marriage  as  a  setting,  and  all  with 
“  marriage  in  the  sight  of  heaven  ”  for  the  mainspring 
of  their  mechanism.  Mr.  Vivian  deals  with  Monte 
Carlo  in  intimate  detail,  the  love-letters  of  Mrs.  Briggs 
have  the  flavour  of  truth,  and  the  presentations  of  the 
Landlady  as  enemy  are  delightfully  unjust  and  malignant. 
Breadth  of  view  there  is  none,  Mr.  Vivian  has  learnt 
nothing  and  forgotten  nothing  since  his  “Whirlwind” 
days.  Good  people  are  people  who  give  Boconnoc  money, 
undeserved  praise,  employment,  sympathy,  admiration. 
The  best  person  of  all  calls  him  a  pretty  boy.  Bad 
people  annoy  or  disregard  Boconnoc,  dress  and  eat  in 
ways  he  dislikes,  have  opinions  or  methods  that  he  does 
not  understand.  But  if  the  book  is  written  from  an 
extraordinarily  narrow  standpoint,  it  is  entirely  true  to 
that  standpoint,  and  no  one  deliberately  ironical  could 
have  preserved  so  continuously  the  indisputable  humour 
of  the  schoolboy  attitude.  It  is  not  a  book  to  praise  for 
its  intention  or  the  artistic  quality  of  its  performance, 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  book  that  the  reviewer  has  read, 
and  many  other  people  will  read,  with  interest  and 
entertainment,  from  beginning  to  end  for  the  sake  of  its 
unconscious  self-revelations. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  For  Life  and  Liberty.”  By  Gordon  Stables,  M.D.,  R.N. 

London:  Blackie  &  Son.  1895. 

“Two  Gallant  Rebels.”  By  Edgar  Pickering.  London  :  Blackie 

&  Son.  1895. 

“At  War  with  Pontiac.”  By  Kirk  Munroe.  London  :  Blackie 

&  Son.  1895. 

TAR.  GORDON  STABLES  is  a  practised  hand  at  composing 
books  for  boys,  and  the  hand  shows  all  his  craft  and  geni¬ 
ality  in  “  For  Life  and  Liberty.’’  This  is  a  cheery  story  of  the 
Secession  War,  and  is  ingeniously  contrived  to  exhibit  something 
of  the  movements  of  the  American  fleet,  as  well  as  the  campaigns 
of  both  armies.  The  hero,  Osmond  Lloyd — a  Yorkshire  boy, 
not  Scots— is  a  runaway  who,  through  the  friendly  offices  of  the 
captain  of  a  steamship,  gets  across  the  Atlantic  with  his  school¬ 
fellow,  Kenneth  Reid.  Osmond  joins  the  Southerners  with  two 
cousins,  and  serves  in  the  army,  while  Kenneth  enters  the 
navy.  It  needs  not  be  said  they  see  plenty  of  service.  The  rest 
is  history. 

Mr.  Pickering’s  two  gallant  rebels  are  young  Englishmen, 
who,  after  surviving  a  shipwreck  in  Brittany,  join  the  Royalist 
revolt  against  the  National  Convention,  and  distinguish  them¬ 
selves  in  the  fights  of  Tbouars  and  Fontenay.  By  good  luck 
and  active  friends,  they  escape  the  executions  arid  noyades  of 
Carrier ;  and  one  of  them,  Claude  Oglander,  marries  a  lovely 
Breton  lady,  whom  he  has  saved  from  the  persecution  of  a 
Republican  admirer.  This  is  an  interesting  story,  with  plenty 
of  fighting  in  it. 

“At  War  with  Pontiac”  shows  to  advantage  Mr.  Kirk 
Munroe’s  skill  in  design  and  power  of  narration  The  famous 
Indian  chief  aud  his  operations  against  the  English  in  Fort 
Detroit  and  elsewhere  are  admirably  portrayed.  Very  well 
imagined,  also,  are  the  adventures  of  Major  Donald  Hester 
among  the  hostile  Indians.  That  he  should  live  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  Pontiac  is  surprising,  considering  how  near  death 
his  dangerous  search  for  his  captured  sister  brings  him.  He  is 
saved  on  one  occasion  only  by  Pontiac’s  discovery  of  the  bear, 
that  chief’s  token,  and  the  mngic  ring  tattooed  on  his  arm. 
The  exploits  of  the  ingenious  Paymaster  Bullen,  and  his  eccentric 
voyages  in  a  tub,  afford  entertainment  of  a  lighter  kind.  Every 
healthy  boy  will  delight  in  this  capital  story. 

“  Old  Farm  Fairies.”  By  Henry  Christopher  McCook.  London  : 

Hodder  &  Stoughton.  1895. 

I  his  recreative  and  exceedingly  ingenious  volume  will  be 
welcome  to  all  who  know  Mr.  McCook’s  previous  book, 

I  enants  of  an  Old  Farm,”  which,  we  believe,  enjoyed  scarcely 
less  popularity  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  in  America. 

I  he  Old  Farm  f  airies  are  Brownies,  Scottish  Brownies  imported 
into  the  States.  With  them  goes  a  spider-pixie,  a  spy  upon 
their  proceedings,  who  raises  the  American  spiders,  who  are 
likewise  pixies,  to  make  war  upon  the  Brownies.  The  battles  of 
the  Brownies  and  the  Pixies  are  carried  on  with  extreme  bitter¬ 
ness  and  audacity.  1  he  sympathies  of  good  entomologists  are 


necessarily  with  the  latter.  Indeed,  the  author  himself  confesses  I 
“  some  qualms  on  the  scientific  side  at  compelling  my  friends 
the  spiders,  to  play  the  part  of  Pixies.”  But  he  was  soon  t 
reconciled  to  the  unfriendly  employment  of  the  “Arancad  tribes.”  [ 
The  water-spiders  suggested  smugglers,  pirates,  and  sailors;  i 
the  trap-door  spiders  and  the  burrowers  permitted  incidents  of 
mysterious  caves  and  underground  passages  ;  the  ballooning 
spiders  allowed  of  modern  military  methods  ;  and  so  on  with  j 
the  other  species.  And  allied  to  excellent  purpose  are  the  ' 
naturalist’s  fancy  and  science.  Mr.  McCook,  as  the  entomologist  1 
at  play,  is  decidedly  entertaining.  For  the  more  exacting  reader  1 
he  has  appended  some  useful  explanatory  notes.  Those  who  1 
read  the  book  for  “the  story  ’  will  imbibe  much  useful  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  pleasantest  form.  Mr.  Daniel  Beard  and  other  1 
artists  provide  many  admirable  drawings  of  the  Spiders  and 
Brownies  at  woik  and  at  war,  the  dwelling-places  of  the  spiders,  j 
and  other  engaging  subjects.  The  reproduction  of  drawings  by  , 
a  boy  of  eight  are  certain  to  amuse  and  interest  not  boys  only, 
but  all  who  were  once  boys. 

“Ship  Daphne.”  By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Millington.  London:  1 
Nisbet  &  Co.  1895. 

“  The  Lady’s  Manor.”  By  Emma  Marshall.  London:  Nisbet 
&  Co.  1895. 

Mr.  Millington’s  “  Story  of  the  City  and  the  Sea”  possesses 
two  distinct  streams  of  interest,  which  in  due  course  converge 
harmoniously.  The  City  portion  is  concerned  with  the  elder  of 
two  brothers,  whom  circumstances  consign  to  the  uncongenial  j 
position  of  clerk  in  an  office  of  shipowners.  The  clerks  and 
their  occupations  are  depicted  with  excellent  realism.  There  is 
an  obnoxious  manager,  who  is  ultimately  found  to  be  a  rogue 
by  the  clever  contrivance  of  one  “  Mr.  Adolphus,”  who  is  a  good 
photographer  though  a  bad  clerk.  The  younger  of  the  two 
brothers  goes  to  sea  in  the  Daphne,  one  of  the  firm’s  ships,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  lost,  after  a  mysterious  collision  of  the  vessel 
with  an  unknown  craft.  He  turns  up  again,  to  the  joy  of  the 
captain  and  crew. 

“  The  Lady’s  Manor”  is  a  pretty  story,  told  in  Mr.  Marshall’s 
clear  and  telling  fashion.  There  is  a  moral  in  it,  but  it  is  not  unduly 
forced.  Myrtle  Cameron  is  an  heiress  who  aspires  to  an  educa-. 
tional  training  greatly  superior  to  that  of  her  young  lady  friends. 
The  latter,  it  must  be  owned,  are  more  agreeable  than  Miss 
Cameron,  who  is  a  trifle  conceited  and  imperious.  Miss  Brown, 
who  is  coaching  her,  preparatory  to  going  to  Oxford,  tells  her 
that,  much  as  she  prizes  the  “higher  education,”  she  sets  more 
store  on  the  “  womanly  graces.”  Whether  Myrtle  learned  the 
great  lesson  that  there  are  better  things  than  “  intellectual 
culture”  we  do  not  know,  for  the  end  of  the  story  leaves  her 
still  learning  that  lesson. 

“The  Garden  Behind  the  Moon.”  Written  and  Illustrated  by  j 
Howard  Pyle.  London  :  Lawrence  &  Bullen.  1895. 

“The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.”  Illustrated  by  J.  Finnemore 
and  F.  L.  Emanuel.  Edited  by  Edric  Vredenburg.  London  : 
Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons.  1895. 

Children  who  are  curious  about  what  lies  behind  the  moon 
may  learn  something  of  the  matter  from  Mr.  Howard  Pyle’s 
story  of  little  David,  “silly  David,”  as  the  village  children  call 
him,  who  went  by  the  “moon-path”  across  the  sea,  and  saw 
many  wonders  and  did  great  deeds.  Although  a  moon-story, 
Mr.  Pyle’s  wonder-book  is  not  especially  ethereal  in  character,  j 
nor  compact  of  gossamer  and  moonshine.  His  drawings  are  by 
no  means  diaphanous  in  texture,  or  fairy-like  in  conception. 
They  have  a  solidity  and  substance  that  no  moonbeams  would 
pierce.  The  chddren  in  the  moon-garden  make  a  pretty  and  1 
pre-Raphaelitish  picture.  An  imposing  creation  is  the  great 
black  horse  with  the  white  wings,  on  whose  back  David  flies  off 
with  the  Princess.  But  he  is  not  the  winged  horse  of  Ariosto. 
The  man  of  iron,  who  so  affrights  the  youthful  pair,  is  a  purely 
modern  invention,  and.  not  at  all  Spenserian.  But  these,  and 
the  rest,  will  serve  to  exercise  the  imagination  of  wonder-loving 
children. 

Shakespeare,  as  some  do  think,  as  little  needs  illustrating  as 
editing.  The  editing  of  Mr.  Vredenburg  of  the  “  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor”  before  us,  appears  to  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
would  be  looked  for  in  a  stage  or  acting  version  There  are 
no  notes  and  other  superfluities.  The  illustrations  in  colour  by 
Mr.  Finnemore  recall  the  stage  at  times,  and  not  unpleasantly  ; 
and  certain  of  Mr.  Emanuel’s  tiny  sketches  may  be  described 
as  neat  illustrative  comment. 

“  The  Sea  King’s  Daughter,  and  other  Poems.”  By  Amy 
Mark.  Decorated  with  designs  by  Bernard  Sleigh,  en¬ 
graved  by  the  designer  and  L.  A.  Talbot.  Birmingham  : 
Napier  &  Co.  London  :  Tylston  &  Edwards  and  A.  P. 
Marsden.  1895. 

In  this  volume  of  the  Birmingham  Guild  of  Handicraft,  the 
decorative  quality  of  the  designs  is  somewhat  to  seek.  In 
several  instances  beauty  is  wholly  absent  from  the  page,  and 
an  affected  archaism  predominates.  The  last  page  of  “The 
Sea  King’s  Daughter”  is  positively  ugly.  Certain  of  the  other 
cuts  in  the  same  poem  are  cramped  and  confused.  The  artist, 
indeed,  appears  to  have  been  inspired  by  an  inveterate  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  grace  of  simplicity.  In  its  place  there  is  a  studied 
quaintness,  which  is  a  good  deal  overdone,  by  the  way.  As  to 
the  poems,  they  are  prettily  sentimental,  and,  in  one — “The 
Flower’s  Heaven” — a  graceful  conceit  is  embodied. 
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NOTICE.  The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications. 
He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
venters  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  m  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial  mails 
every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First  Edition 
cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the  regular 
issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  \p.m.  on  Friday.  Advertisements 
should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office,  38  Southampton 
Street,  Strand;  or  to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lane, 
Cornhill,  E.C.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  maybe  obtained  on 
application. 


PAKIS. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  (near  the 
bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani’s,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli;  at  Le 
Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  and  Le  Kiosque 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  C&tucines . 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MAPLE  &  CO 

WARMING  APPLIANCES 

Ventilating  and  Sanitary  Engineers 
Latest  Appliances 
Newest  Designs— Best  Selection 
By  all  the  Leading  Makers 

WARMING  APPLIANCES 

ALL  SYSTEMS  and  PATENTS 
RADIATORS  and  HOT  WATER  COILS 
HOT  WATER  CIRCULATION  TO 
CORRIDORS,  BATHS,  and  LAVATORIES 

WARMING  APPLIANCES 

KITCHEN  RANGES 

With  High  and  Low  Pressure  Boilers 
Independent  Boilers  for  Large  Heating  Schemes. 
“ARCADIAN”  and  “CLARENCE”  OIL 
WARMING  STOVES 
Estimates  free.  Estimates  free. 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD  LONDON 


USEFUL  CHRISTMAS 

PRESENT  IS  A  BOX 


OF 


ESTAL  VINOLIA  SOAP. 


BREAKFAST -SUPPER. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

OOOO.^ 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

iVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardena. 

■  tdrooms  for  one  person,  from  7s.  6d.  per  day;  for  two.  from  12s 
■•s  of  Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room' 
from  30s.  Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included 

rate  tables^  <7*'  ^  S*™d  ,n  'he  Salle  4  Man«er.  hom  6  to  8.30,  at 

SAVOY  RESTAURANT. 

I  With  large  terrace  is  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  Orchestra 

1C  KIT/.  r^ays  during  dinner  and  suftfier. 

aStn  I  L.  ECHENARD.  chef  *  Cuisine :  Maltre  ESC0EF1ER. 


CRYSTAL  palace. 

Admission  Daily  One  Shilling  or  is.  6d.  from  London  and  back 
including  Admission. 

WULFF’S  GREAT  CONTINENTAL  CIRCUS 

and 

EQUESTRIAN  PANTOMIME. 

.  nA^nrLnTdT?,^Ctacular  Representation  of 

.  „  ,  A  ,B°AB  HUN  r  OF  THE  XVI.  CENTURY. 

.  Real  Hunt  with  Real  Boars  Real  Stags,  High  Mettled  Steeds.  One  hundred 
r\  c  anc*  ^unlers>  Keepers,  &c. 

Une  of  the  most  exciting  and  Realistic  Spectacles  ever 

TWO  PERFORMANCES  ON  ANd'a'fTER  BOXING  DAY  AT 
THREE  AND  HALF-PAST  SEVEN. 

Afternoon  Performances  on  Saturday,  December  21st,  Monday, 

I  uesday,  December  23  and  24,  at  3.0. 

Thousands  of  Sixpenny  and  Shilling  seats. 

Reserved  Seats,  2/6,  3/6,  5/-,  may  be  booked  in  advance. 

_ _ Children  under  twelve  half  price  to  numbered  seats  only. 


D^/d  LANE.  Sir  Augustus  Harris  s  Seventeenth 

Grand  Pantomime  CINDERELLA.  BOXING  NIGHT  at  7  30  and 
Twice  Daily  at  1,30  and  7.30.  Box  Office  open  from  10  a.m  7-3  1 

S  PA  WINTER  SEASON.  At  the  Belgian  Monte  Carlo, 

EDUCATIONAL. 


DOYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE 

_  COOPER'S  HILL,  STAINES 

In  a'  u  arran«ed  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment 

n  Europe  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  FORTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted 
in  September  1S96  The  Secretary  of  State  will  oflTer  them  for  competition  Twelve 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department  and  Three 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendents  in  the  Telegraph  Department.— For 
particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  College. 


J^ADLEY  COLLEGE,  Scholarships  1896.  Two  of  f~8o 
W a R D Ex',6 R a di e y' C o U egef" Afj i n g d 0 m ' ° '  JU‘y  ^  F°r  PartiCU‘arS  ^  t0  the 


I?  OSS  ALL  SCHOOL;  Entrance  Scholarships — Exami¬ 

nation,  March  25th,  26th,  and  27th,  1896.  Apply,  Bursar,  Rossall,  Fleetwood. 


ALL  COM  PET  ITIVE  EXAMINATIONS.— WALTER 

c  an  WRBN/  M,;V’  Cambridge,  PREPARES  CANDIDATES  for  Woolwich 
H£m?’  a"?  Geylon  Civil  Services,  India  Forest  and  Police  De- 
Sa  r"  ’aEaSern  Cadetships  and  Student  Interpreters;  references  to  parents, 
&c.  of  candidates  who  lmvektely  passed  in  high  places  for  all  the  above.  FIRST 
for  I.C.o.,  SECOND  for  Woolwich,  FIRST  for  India  Forests,  &c.  Moderate 
terms  and  no  extras.  7  Powis  Square,  W. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

LEAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

NAPLES,  SUEtTnd  COLOMBO!  31  PLYM0UTH-  GIBRALTAR. 

Uigg^ftSSiDEMOH.eO.  I  n-taSiSETUta. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

COMMERCIAL. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

T*HE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  FIRE 
cllK.  '8o3— 1  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £r, 200, 000.  Paid-up,  ,£300,000.  Total  Funds  ovel  £,,,00000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager 

SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE 

63  Threadnecdle  Street,  London,  E.C.  [Founded  17,0. 
60  Charing  Cross  ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Bum  Insured  In  1894,  £393,622,400. 


THE  COLONIAL  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LIMITED, 

33  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 
FUNDS  EXCEED  £1,750,000. 

POLICIES  ISSUED  UNDER  THE  ORDINARY,  MODIFIED  TONTINE  AND 
MORTUARY  DIVIDEND  SYSTEMS. 

EDWARD  W.  BROWNE,  F.S.S.,  Manager. 
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British  ©rpban  Helium, 

SLOUGH. 


For  the  Maintenance  and  Education  ot  Destitute 
Orphans  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  of  all  de¬ 
nominations,  whose  parents  were  once  in  prosperous  circum¬ 
stances.  Orphans  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
12,  and  are  retained  until  15. 


NATIONAL  ORPHAN  HOME, 


HAM  COMMON,  RICHMOND,  SURREY. 
Office:  12  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 


The  Committee  earnestly  appeal  for  increased  support  of 
an  Institution  which  has  been  carrying  on  its  work  of  use¬ 
fulness  nearly  70  years,  and  which  is  dependent  on 
Voluntary  aid. 


Subscriptions  and  Donations  most  thankfully  received. 
Annual  Subscriptions  : — For  One  Vote,  10s.  6d.  3  for  Two 
Votes,  £1  is.;  Life  Subscription  for  One  Vote,  £5  5s.; 
for  Two  Votes,  £10  10s. 


Bankers — Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Manchester 
and  Salford  Bank,  Limited,  20  Birchin  Lane,  E.C. 


Offices— 62  Bishopsgate  Street  Within, 
London,  E.C. 


Patrons. 

H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  ALBANY. 
H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  TECK. 


The  object  of  this  Charity  is  to  receive  Orphan  Girls  from  Seven  to 
Twelve  Years  of  Age,  without  distinction  as  to  Religion,  into  a  “  Home 
where  they  can  obtain  a  plain  English  Education,  a  practical  instruction  j 
in  the  Kitchen,  House,  and  Laundry,  to  fit  them  for  all  Household  Duties,,  j 
and  are  taught  to  cut  out,  make,  and  mend  their  own  clothes.  Over  650  j 
have  thus  been  more  or  less  provided  for.  There  are  now  nearly  100  on 
the  books.  The  Building  affords  ample  room  for  50  more,  but  for  want  of 
funds  they  cannot  be  received. 


Children  are  admitted  on  election,  by  payment  till  elected,  on  purchase, 
on  presentation,  subject  to  the  life  of  the  donor. 


A  Cot  for  all  time  may  be  had  for  .£450. 


The  Charity  is  in 


URGENT  NEED  OF  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND 
DONATIONS. 


CHARLES  T.  HOSKINS, 

Secretary. 


ROYAL  BLIND  PENSION  SOCIETY 

(With  which  is  United  the  Blind  Female  Annuity  Society). 


Donations,  Subscriptions,  and  Bequests  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will 
be  gratefully  received  by  Messrs.  Herries  &  Co.,  Bankers,  16  St.  James’s 
Street,  and  by  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices,  12  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  where 
all  communications  should  be  addresed. 


WEMYSS,  Chairman. 

E.  EVANS  CRONK,  Secretary. 


THE 


ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 


7 9  King  William  Street,  West  Strand,  W.C. 


Patron — HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Vice-Patron— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
President — THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON,  K.G. 


Honorary  Secretaries  J 


Messrs.  GEORGE  POCOCK  and 
PERCY  R.  POCOCK. 


THIS  Society  grants  Pensions  to  the  Blind  Poor  at  their  own  homes  in 
sums  ranging  from  10s.  to  25s.  per  month.  There  are  at  present 
upwards  of  700  Pensioners  residing  in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
among  whom  about  £5000  is  annually  distributed  in  pensions,  paid 
monthly,  through  the  agency  of  500  Honorary  Almoners.  Elections  take 
place  in  May  and  November  in  each  year.  In  addition  to  those  elected  by 
the  votes  of  Subscribers,  two  are  added  at  every  election  by  rotation. 
Others  are  nominated  from  time  to  time  to  receive  the  “  Thomas  Pocock  ” 
and  “  James  Templeton  Wood  ”  Memorial  Pensions.  An  approved  Candi¬ 
date  of  75  years  of  age  or  upwards  can  receive  an  immediate  Pension  upon 
payment  of  a  donation  of  Thirty  Guineas.  To  be  eligible,  applicants 
must  be  totally  blind,  above  21  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
in  receipt  of  an  income  not  exceeding  £20  if  single,  and  £30  if  married. 
No  distinction  is  made  in  regard  to  sex  or  creed,  nor  is  the  receipt  of  parish 
relief  a  disqualification.  Applications  must  be  made  on  the  printed  form 
provided  by  the  Society.  Subscribers  of  10 s.  6 d.  annually,  or  Donors  of 
Five  Guineas,  are  entitled  to  One  Vote  at  every  election,  and  the  multiples 
thereof  in  proportion.  The  payment  of  a  Legacy  to  the  Society  confers 
upon  each  Executor  the  privilege  of  one  Life  Vote  for  every  £25  bequeathed. 
The  yearly  Report,  containing  the  rules,  accounts,  and  all  information,  will 
be  forwarded  on  application.  Contributions  will  be  gratefully  received  by 
the  Treasurer,  or  by  the  Bank  of  England,  or  Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan  &  Co. 


Founded  in  1816,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  U 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 


ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

President- H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 

Chairman- SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 


fG.  B.  HUDSON,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Treasurers jH>  LINDSAY  ANTROBUS,  Esq. 


This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  Poor  on  their  own  application,  with 
out  Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  o 
true  Charity.  Nearly  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually,  it  ha. 
afforded  aid  to  upwards  of  400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 


There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  every  da; 
more  urgent  that  a  large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible  Eye 
Hospitaf  should  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly  growing 
needs  of  the  poor  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  Umtei 
Kingdom. 


The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  In  Patien 
Is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief.  I  his  m 
necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a  New  Site,  to  provide  whicl 
and  erect  thereon  an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modern  improvemen 
rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid  advance  in  Ophthalmic  Science  and  Surgery 
a  sum  of  at  least  £50,000  will  be  required 


JOHN  C.  BUMSTED,  ESQ.,  Treasurer. 
W.  ELLIOTT  TERRY,  Secretary. 


The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  tnair 
termnee"  purposes,  'andthey  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enabl, 
them  to  build  the  much-needed  New  Hospital. 


Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers  Messr: 
Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand  ;  Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ,  or  to 


T.  BEATTI E-CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
LEGACIES  ARE  ALSO  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 


235  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  London. 
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LONDON,  NEW  YORK ,  AND  PHILADELPHIA, 

TO  THE  HOLDERS  OF  December  10,  1895. 

PHILADELPHIA  &  READING  RAILROAD 

COMPANY’S 

GENERAL  MORTGAGE  BONDS ; 

FIRST,  SECOND,  AND  THIRD  PREFERENCE  INCOME  BONDS ; 

DEFERRED  INCOME  BONDS ; 

STOCK ;  and  of 

RECEIPTS  OF  CENTRAL  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK  THEREFOR. 


T)URSUANT  to  the  announcement  of  Messrs.  Frederic  P.  Olcott,  Adrian  Iselin, 
i  jun.,  J.  Kennedy  Tod,  Henry  Budge,  Thomas  Denny,  George  H.  E*rle,  jun., 
Sidney  F.  Tyler,  Samuel  R.  Shipley,  and  Richard  V.  Cook,  Committee,  a  plan 
I  has  been  prepared  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad 
I  -system. 

This  plan  has  our  cordial  approval,  and  pursuant  to  an  arrangement  with  the 
committee  we  have  undertaken  to  act  as  managers  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Unless 
I  the  acceptance  of  the  plan  shall  he  so  general  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  managers  to 
I  obviate  the  necessity  of  foreclosure,  the  properties  of  the  existing  Reading 
I  .  Companies  will  be  sold,  and  successor  companies  will  be  organised  under  the  laws 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  stocks  and  securities  of  these  successor  companies  will  he 
vested  in  a  new  Company,  formed  or  to  be  formed  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania, 
or  of  some  other  State. 

In  our  opinion  there  is  no  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  reorganisation  by  fore- 
<  Insure,  and  the  plan  has  been  prepared  on  the  assumption  that  foreclosure  will 
I  probably  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  plan. 

I  The  following  securities  will  be  created  :  — 

1.  General  mortgage  ico  year  Four  per  Cent  Gold  Bonds  for  1x4.000,000  dols. 
'1  he  mortgage  will  further  provide  for  the  issue,  if  found  desirable,  of  additional 
bonds  secured  thereby,  not  exceeding  21,000,000  dols.,  to  meet  the  outstanding 

I  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Terminal  Bonds  and  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Bonds,  in  which  case  these  bonds,  or  the  property  covered  thereby,  will  be 
brought  under  the  new  mor'gage.  As  additional  security  therefor,  suitable  arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  made  for  a  sinking  fund  out  of  the  revenues  from  the  Coal  and  Iron 

■  Company,  or  its  successor,  to  be  used  to  retire  new  general  mortgage  bonds,  but  no 
1  compulsory  redemption  of  the  new  bonds  can  be  made  prior  to  their  maturity. 

Tile  new  mortgage  will,  subject  only  to  the  bonds  for  which  reservation  is  made, 

■  b :  based  upon  properties  or  securities  of  all  the  lines  of  railroad  owned  by  the 
rhiladelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company,  327  miles,  various  leasehold  lines, 

I  552  miles  more  or  less  and  all  the  property  of  the  Coal  anil  Iron  Company  or  the 
I  securities  thereof,  representing  nearly  200,000  acres  of  coal  and  timber  land.  It  will 
I  also  have  the  benefit  of  equipment  valued  at  about  10,000,000  dols.  but  now  subject 
to  about  7,300,000  dols.  of  Car  Trust  Obligations,  which  are  to  be  acquired  under  the 
jilan,  and  also  the  marine  equipment  of  the  Company.  It  will  further  have  a  first 
lien  upon  a  majority  or  more  of  the  capital  stock  of  various  properties  essential  to 

■  •  the  system,  no  part  of  which  is  covered  by  the  present  general  mortgage.  1'lie 

securities  thus  to  be  pledged  earned  last  year  an  income  of  585,000  dols.,  of  which 
I  448,000  dols.  was  actually  received  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading’  Railroad 
Company  in  the  way  of  dividends,  the  remainder  being  retained  for  betterments  and 
working  capital.  The  new  mortgage  w  ill  thus  have  the  security  of  a  vast  amount  of 
I  valuable  property,  in  addition  to  that  afforded  by  the  present  general  mortgage. 

2.  Non-cumulative  Four  per  Cent  First  Preferred  Stock  for  28,000,000  dols. 

3.  Non-cumulative  Four  per  Cent  Second  Preferred  Stock  for  42,020,0.x)  dols. 

4.  Common  Stock  for  70,000,000  dols. 

Provision  will  be  made  that  at  any  time  after  dividends  at  the  rate  of  four  per 
I  cent  per  annum  shall  have  been  paid  for  two  successive  yeais  on  the  first  preferred 
Stock,  the  new  Company  may  convert  the  second  preferred  stock  at  par,  one  half  into 

■  first  preferred  stock  and  one  half  into  common  stock,  and  the  amounts  of  these  latter 

I  may  be  increased  in  conformity. 

Provision  will  be  made  that  the  stock  of  the  new  Company  shall  be  held  by  voting 
trustees  for  five  years  and  thereafter  until  the  new  first  preferred  stock  shall  have 
I  received  four  per  cent  cash  dividends  per  annum  for  two  consecutive  years 
I  although  the  trustees  may  deliver  the  stock  at  an  earlier  date.  The  voting  trustees 
»  will  in  the  meanwhile  deliver  certificates  of  beneficial  interest  as  usual.  O,  tin-  bonds 
f  at.Sio.ooo  dols  will  be  used  for  undisturbed  bonds,  4,000,000  dols.  arc  sold  to  a 

■  syndicate,  20,000,000  dols.  are  for  new  construction,  additional  equipment,  &c. 

I  under  carefully-guarded  restrictions,  not  over  1,500,000  dols.  to  be  used  in  any  one 

|  year.  These  bonds  will  be  used  only  in  such  a  manner  as  additionally  to  secure  the 
I  a.ew  mortgage. 

|  The  basis  of  exchange  of  existing  securities  is  as  follows  : _ 


Receive  : 


General  Mortgage  .Bonds  ("stamped"  re¬ 
ceipts  heretolorc  issued  by  Central  Trust 

Company  when  "assented  )  . 

Central  Mortgage  Bonds  ("unstamped 
receipts  heretofore  issued  by  Central  Trust 

Company  when  “  as-ented  ") . 

General  Mortgage  Bonds  heretofore  unde 
posited  (when  deposited  in  exchange  foi 
assented  receipts  of  Central  Trust  Com 

pany)  . . 

hirst  Preference  Income  Bonds  . 

Second  Preference  Income  Bonds 
Third  Preference  Income  Bands  ...  ..... 

Stock  . . ' 

Deferred  Income  Bonds . . 


Cash. 

New  General 
Mortgage  1 

Bonds. 

F  irst 
Preferred 
Stock  Trust 
Certificates. 

•Second 
Preferred 
Stock  Trust 
Certificates. 

Comm*  n 
Stock  Trust 
Certificates. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

P*c. 

p.c. 

P*c. 

2 

IOO 

12 

IOO 

12 

IOO 

J  C 
C  V 
>><M  E 

l®  a 

>> 

IOO 

35 

SS 

85 

IOO 

z  ■/ 

“)  « 

20 

The  foregoing  percentages  as  to  bonds  are  based  upon  their  principal  amount. 

Undeposited  bonds  must  be  deposited  with  all  unpaid  coupons. 

The  12  per  cent  in  cash  for  unstamped  receipts  and  for  heretofore  undeposited 
general  mortgage  bonds  represents  coupons  from  July  1,  1S93,  to  January  1,  1896, 
and  is  payable  on  or  before  completion  of  the  reorganisation,  with  interest  at  6  per 
cent  per  annum  from  the  dates  of  maturity  of  the  respective  coupons  until  paid.  By- 
means  of  this  payment,  unstamped  certificates  and  heretofore  undeposited  bonds  are 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  stamped  certificates. 

The  new  bonds  will  be  for  xooo  dols.  each.  Interest  will  start  from  January  1, 
1896 ;  the  first  coupon  to  mature  July  1,  1896,  and  will  be  at  4  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  assessments  are  20  per  cent  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  preference  income 
bonds,  20  per  cent  on  the  stock  (say  10  dols.  per  share),  and  4  per  cent  on  the 
deferred  income  bonds.  The  assessment  is  payable  in  four  equal  instalments,  at 
least  thirty  days  apart.  The  first  instalment  of  one-fourth  of  the  entire  amount  must 
be  paid  on  or  before  January  10, 1896. 

A  syndicate  has  been  formed  which  definitely  underwrites  the  payment  of  the 
assessments  and  all  other  cash  requirements  of  the  plan— in  all  about  28,000,000  dols. 
— and  also  guarantees  the  extension  or  payment  of  some  20,000,000  dols.  Improve¬ 
ment  Mortgage  Bonds,  and  Coal  and  Iron  Company's  Bonds,  most  of  which  will 
mature  within  the  next  two  years. 


The  financial  requirements  not  only  of  the  reorganisation  but  of  the  new  Company, 
as  stated  above,  are  thus  fully  provided  for,  as  set  forth  in  the  plan. 

The  annual  fixed  charges  of  the  reorganised  system  will  be  about  9,300,000  dols. 
An  almost  immediate  reduction  of  nearly  500,000  dols.  per  annum  in  these  fixed 
charges  will,  however,  be  effected  through  the  refunding  or  extension  of  various 
bonds  shortly  to  mature. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  system  for  the  past  four  years,  terminating  November  30, 
were : — 


1892 . 

>893 . 

*894 . 

1895  (estimated  as  to  November) 


12,472,190-60  dols. 
11,172,690-56  dols. 
9.839,971-32  dols. 
9,624,123-00  dols. 


The  new  Company  will  start  without  floating  debt,  and  will  be  relieved  from  the 
embarrassment  of  Car  Trusts,  which  during  the  last  five  years  have  absorbed  upwards 
of  4,500,000  dols.  from  its  net  income,  and  which,  unless  provided  for  as  part  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  of  reorganisation,  will  further  absorb  over  7,300,000  dols.  addi¬ 
tional  in  the  next  five  years. 

The  new  fixed  charges  will  be  well  w-ithin  the  net  income  of  the  system  even  in 
the  past  years  of  extreme  depression,  and  the  new  Company  will  start  not  only  with 
a  substantial  working  cash  capital,  but  also  with  power  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
increase  of  business. 


Copies  of  the  agreement  and  plan  of  reorganisation  are  now-  ready  for  distribution, 
and  all  security  holders  are  invited  to  obtain  them  from  us.  They  set  forth  in 
detail  many  features  which  it  is  impracticable  to  condense  into  this  circular,  but 
which  are  of  much  importance  to  security  holders,  as  all  depositors  are  bound 
thereby  without  regard  to  this  circular. 


All  holders  of  bonds  and  stocks  affected  by  the  plan  may  now  deposit  their 
securities  with  cither  of  us  at  our  offices,  lccciving  therefor  negotiable  receipts 
exchangeable  at  any  time  for  reorganisation  certificates. 


Securities  not  deposited  with  us  will  not  be  entitled  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of 
the  reorganisation. 

Holders  of  receipts  of  the  Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York  for  general 
mortgage  bonds  deposited  under  the  existing  bondholders'  agreement  of  7th  May 
1894,  arc  not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  plan,  unless  within  the  time  to  le 
limited  therefor  such  existing  receipts  be  produced  at  one  of  our  offices  and  stamped 
by  us  as  assenting  to  this  plan. 

Holders  of  receipts  heretofore  issued  by  the  Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
for  first,  second,  and  third  preference  income  bolds,  deferred  income  bonds  and 
stocks  must  surrender  the  same  to  us,  and  obtain  new  certificates  hereunder  in 
exchange  therefor  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  the  benefit  of  the  plan.  Receipts  not 
so  exchanged  will  not  be  entitled  to  participation  herein. 

Any  further  information  connected  with  the  reorganisation  which  may  be  desired 
by  security  holders  will  be  furnished  upon  application  at  any  of  our  offices. 


J.  S.  MORGAN  &  CO.,  22  Old  Broad  Street,  London. 
J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO.,  23  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
DREXEL  &  CO  ,  Phil  -delphia. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


21  December,  1895. 


“THE  TIMES  ”  Dee.  29, 1894,  says  In  a  leading  article  on 

(<  Our  Daughters  ” 


•>  FIVE  per  cent  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  of  Interest  on  good 
“security  when  paterfamilias  set  up  housekeeping;  now  he  must  think 
“  himself  lucky  when  he  can  get  Three." 


me  HUTUE  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  He®  York 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent 


UNDER  ITS 


Debenture  Policy, 


WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 


Death  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle¬ 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 


S  CCU  MU  I.  ATE  D  FUNDS  £92,000,000. 

Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdcm 

17  &  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 


LIVERPOOL  &  LONDON  &  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  CO. 


Invested  Funds  .  .  .  £8,690,934. 

fire. - Life. - Endowments. - Annuities. 

EXPENSES  MODERATE. 

LIFE  BONUSES  LARCE,  either  in  Cash  or  Additions  to  Sum  Assured. 

Apply  for  Prospectus. 

Head  Offices:  1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL;  7  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 


COUTH  METROPOLITAN  GAS  COMPANY.— Sale 

by  Tender  of  £20,000  Five  per  cent  Perpetual  Debenture  Stock. 

Minimum  Price  £1725  rER  cent. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Directors  of  this  Company  to 
sell  by  Tender  ^20,000  of  Five  per  cent  Perpetual  Debenture  Stock  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  “The  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Act,  i882.''_ 

Particulars  of  same,  with  form  of  tender,  can  be  obtained  at  this  Office  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  undersigned,  and  Tenders  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  Wednesday,  the 
ist  day  of  January  1896. 

The  Stock  will  be  allotted  to  the  highest  bidders,  hut  no  Tender  will  be  accepted 
at  a  lower  price  than  at  the  rate  of  £1724  money  for  each  ^100  Debenture  Stock. 

By  order, 

Offices,  709a  Old  Kent  Road,  S.E.  FRANK  BUSH, 

7th  December  1895  Secretary. 


BURLINGTON  CARRIAGE  CO,  LTD. 


BUILDERS  TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 

315-317  Oxford  Street,  W. 


THREE  YEARS’  SYSTEM 

of  purchase  arranged  at  Cash  Prices. 


Specialty:  Light  Cob-sized  LANDAUS. 


315-317  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


MEDOC— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine.  The 
quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  13s. 
at  much_higher  prices. 


Old  and  Aristocratic  Designs  reproduced  in  Steel  and 
Hickory  at  half  the  weight. 

Builders  of  FAMILY  OMNIBUSES 

For  most  County  FAMILIES. 


70  &  71  Palmerston  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 


Telegraphic  Address :  “MONITOR,  LONDON. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  fc-Bots. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  COLD  MINE,  LAND  &  EXPLORATION  SHARES. 


H.  HALFORD  &  CO. 


7s.  ea. 


ST 

***  c 


Large  buyers  and  sellers  of  South  African  Gold  Mining, 
Land,  and  Exploration  shares.  Close  market  prices  guaran¬ 
teed.  Low  Contango  rates.  Accounts  opened  for  settlement 
in  three  months,  if  desired.  All  profits  paid  directly  accounts 
are  closed. 


Send  for  our  selected  list  of  the  best  Mute  and  other  shares  /or  investment 

speculation . 


H.  HALFORD  &  CO, 


70  &  71  PALMERSTON  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C 


Jxvfbrences  In  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Abroad. 
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ESTEPHE. 

SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE,  old  in  bottle.  On  com¬ 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  us 
in  London  and  the  Provinces,  gives  us  additional  confidence 
in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux  wine. 


16s. 


9s, 


Also  a  very  large  Stock  of  medium  and  high-class  wines, 
Including  Vintages  1868,  '70,  '74,  '77,  '78,  '80,  '84,  '88,  '89,  ’91. 

PRICES  INCLUDE  BOTTLES. 


6  Dozens  Delivered  to  any  Railway  Station. 
Price  List  Free  by  Post. 

AM  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold 
Britain  to  equal  them  in  value. 


in  Greal 


JAMES  SMITH 

LIVERPOOL :  37  North  John  St. 


&  COMPANY, 

Manchester :  26  Market  St. 


RIO  GRANDE  IRRIGATION. 

XTEW  HOMES  in  the  “SUNSHINE  STATE”  of 

tv  AMERICA.  EXCEPTIONAL  opportunity  to  join  FRUIT  and  VINE 
GROWING  COLONY  in  NEW  MEXICO,  U.S.A.  ONLY  SMALL  CAPITAL. 
REQUIRED.  Land  on  ten  years'  time.  Experienced  Local  Adviser.  Income 
fir-t  year.  LARGE  PROFITS.  Superior  market  and  railway  facilities.  1500. 
miles  nearer  than  California  to  Chicago  and  New  York.  Four  to  seven  weeks. 
EARLIER  Fruiting  Season.  IDEAL  CLIMATE  FOR  WEAK  LUNGS; 
Splendid  shooting.  For  FREE  illustrated  pamph.et  and  full  particulars,  address, 
Mesilla  Valley  Irrigation  Colony,  34  Victoria  Street,  London, ,S.W. 


BOOKS. 


THE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS  REVIEW. 


THE  SECOND  NUMBER  IS  NOW  READY. 

Price  ONE  SHILLING.  Yearly  Subscription,  Three  Shillings . 


CONTENTS. 

Notes  and  Comments.—  The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Secondary  Education.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Darnell.— Assistant-Masters  and 
Thrift.  By  A.  C.  Bartholomew.— Holiday  Tasks.  I.  By  Mrs.  Arthur  Sidgwick. 
II  A.  M  Bell.— Preparatory  School  Ideals.  By  Alex.  Devine.— Preparatory 
Schools  Curriculum.  I.  By  E.  D.  Mansfield.  II.  By  Howard  Swan.  III.  By 
C.  D.  Olive.  IV.  By  W.  S.  Gibson.— The  History  Lesson.  By  C.  C.  Lynam.— 
Negative  Rewards  and  Punishments.  By  Rev.  J.  H.  Wilkinson.—  The 
Teaching  of  English  Literature.  By  H  C.  Tillard.— Natural  Science  in 
Preparatory  Schools.  By  T.  H  M  —  Physical  Training  in  Preparatory 
Schools  By  E.  P.  A. nold.— The  Present  Position  of  Preparatory  Schools. 
By  Vox  Clamantis. 


May  be  ordered  from  any  Bookseller,  or  direct  from  the  Publishers, 
Messrs.  RIVINGTON,  PERCIVAL  &  CO., 

34  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


MESSRS.  LUZAC  &  CO ’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

EUROPE  IN  CHINA.  The  History  of  Hongkong. 

From  the  Beginning  to  the  Year  1882.  By  E.  J.  Eitel,  Ph.D.,  Inspector  of  ' 
Schools,  Hongkong.  8vo,  pp.  vii.,  575.  With  Index,  15s. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  DECCAN.  By  J.  D.  B. 

Gribble.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  Plates,  Portraits,  Maps  and  Plans.  I 
Vol.  I.  Price  21s.  . 

The  first  volume  gives  the  History  of  the  First  Kingdom,  under  the  P>ahmanee- 

-  •  1  It'.  1  1  1  .  _  f .  _ _  \  . .  _ _  ^  n  n  n  L.  .1  .  .  ,  f  l,  ♦  II  a  It*  TM  -  .  \  .  1  .  .  A  f  I  M  O- 


Sultans,  the  Civil  Wars  that  broke  out  after  Aurangzebe’s  death,  the  Episode  of  the 
great  “Kingmakers,  '  Zulficcar  Khan  and  the  two  Seyds,  and  ends  with  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  first  Nizam  Asaf  Jah. 

Pol.  II.  will  be  issued  in  the  course  of  1 896. 


LUZAC  &  CO.,  Publishers  to  the  India  Office, 
46  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W  C. 


Social  Life  and  Government  in  Russia . 


RUSSIAN  POLITICS. 


BY 


HERBERT  M.  THOMPSON,  M.A 

With  Five  Maps,  Cloth,  16s. 


LONDON: 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 


■i  December,  1895. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


WORKS  BY  IWCR.  STANLEY  WEYi’dAN. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

red  COCKADE : 

AX  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE. 

S““?ed-S  incid^'  With  exciting  rapidity;  we  are  always  breathless; 
et  the  end  s  in  tne  inevitable  wedding.  It  is  an  excellent  story,  and  we  hope  Mr. 
Veyman  will  give  us  the  continuation  he  half  promises.”—  Yorkshire  Post  P 

erv  hesfwle^  yi  xrl3wn  ‘f  ‘  The  Rid  ClckvJ-’  doe5  "<*  take  rank  with  the 
vW  Weyman  has  written,  both  by  its  intrinsic  interest  and  by 

nd Lerwo  ven.” —Scotsnran^  ““  ^  P^ fuI  are  woveS 

“  This  is  something  better  than  a  mere  romance.  It  is  almost  perfect  as  a  realis 

et  dolierfn°h  rra-  F|r3nCe  0n  thC  Cue  °f  the  Sreat  Rev’olution'  ‘  •  •  Nothing  he  has 
o  h,u  rCa  r,mu'1Ce,can  be  compared  with  it."— Glasgow  Daily  Mail. 

•  °lten.as  <he  French  Revolution  has  been  handled  by  novelists,  it  has  seldom 
iven  subject  for  a  more  brilliant  or  well-finished  tale  than  this."— Glasgow  Herald 

-rlv rnnT  FORTY.  SECOND  THOUSAND,  price  6s. 

l  GENTLEMAN  OF  FRANCE:  A  Tale  of  the 

Days  of  Henry  of  Navarre. 

1TT-I-.  T™ii'rE^'TY’THIRD  THOUSAND,  price  3s.  6d. 

’HE  HOUSE  OF  THE  WOLF:  A  Tale  of  the 

Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


-.ONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE. 


Xo.  ISO. 


JANUARY 
Mrs. 


LD  MR.  TREDGOLD.  By 
Oliphant.  Chaps,  ao  32. 
ROSLEY’S  “  LONDRES."  By 
Austin  Dobson. 

HE  GUIDES  AT  CABUL,  1879. 

By  Henky  Newiiolt. 

R.  PA  I  TIN'S  PENCHANT:  A 
SILHOUETTE  ON  THE  ICE. 
By  C.  J.  Kirkby  Fenton. 


1896.  Svo,  price  6d. 

FUSBOS  THE  AARDVARK.  By  R. 
Trimen. 

THE  “DONNA”  IN  1895.  I.  By  Miss 
Trench.  II.  By  the  Editor. 
FLOTSAM.  By  Henry  Seton  Mer- 

RIMAN.  Chaps.  1-4. 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP.  By 
Andrew  Lang. 


London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO. 


ifflith,  Elder  &  Co.’s  New  Boots. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  “THE  DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY." 

)n  December  23,  price  15*.  net,  in  cloth ;  or  in  half-morocco,  marbled  edges,  20s 

HE  DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIO- 

PRAP”Y- .  Volume  XLV  (PEREIRA-POCKRICH.)  Edited  by  Sidney 
Lee.  Vol  I.  was  published  on  January  ist,  1885,  and  a  further  Volume  will 
be  issued  Quarterly  untd  the  completion  of  the  Work. 

NEW  VOLUME  BY  VERNON  LEE. 

_ __  .  Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

ENAISSANCE  FANCIES  AND  STUDIES* 

5u:t'i9ue^aen*l1  Mcdi'a:*val*>in0R'naissm,ce^&cOV  LEe'  AUth°r°f  “  El'phorio"’ 

really  valuable  contribution  ,0  the 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  L.  B.  WALFORD. 

Square  x6mo.  3s.  (Being  Volume  V.  of  “THE  NOVEL  SERIES.  ) 

[.REDERICK.  By  L.  B.  Walford,  Author  of 

“  Mr.  Smith,”  “The  Mischief  of  Monica,”  &c. 

Other  volumes  of  “THE  NOVEL  SERIES  ”  will  be  announced  in  due  course 

Two  New  Six-Shilling*  Novels. 

f  SEARCH  OF  QUIET;  a  Country  Journal. 

By  Walter  Frith.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  J  J 

[thy^the' humcmr'abund^itr' ZW/y  TcwsR^'  phU°SOphF  is  -d 

NCAIDS  WIDOW.  By  Sarah  Tytler. 

Author  of  “Citoyenne  Jacqueline,"  “  French  Janet,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  well-conceived  and  firmly  worked-out  novel.  ...  We  do  not  think  the  author 
ever  written  a  better  talc P-G/argoru  Herald. 


NEW  STORY  BY  W.  E.  NORRIS. 

MICE.— THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 

W  ^NOJtRI S°" !  til' ed 'C  0pcnln;!  chaPlers  of  a  new  SERIAL  STORY  by 

CLARISSA  FURIOSA; 

and  the  following  contributions  BURMA I N  THF  T  \vn  nir 
CLARET”-"  RETURNI  NG  A  VERDICT"-"  THE  AWAKENING 
OF  LONDON  "—and  "CLEG  KELLY,  ARAB  OF  THE  CITY  •  hU 

•FTi?IecGaI?a  xGV?ntUr“i  by.  ?■  k  Crockett,  Author  of  "The  Raiders,* 
The  Stickit  Minister,  &c.,  Adventures  44-48. 

At  all  Bookseller  a  ami  Newsagents  on  Monday  nrjrt. 

PRICE  SIXPENCE. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


Price  6d. ,  post  free. 

AFNESS:  Its  Treatment  by  Massage  (Hommel’s 

Method),  Baths,  and  Remedial  Agents.  Wiih  Cases  of  Nervous  Deafness.  By 
8  Thread’needle  Suect  '  Eonllon  '  Ja"ies  Epps  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  170  Piccadilly, 


OKS  FOR  THE  CHRISTMAS  SEASON.  Special 

|Iew  List  just  ready,  containing  the  best  Illustrated  Books  suitable  for  Presents 
II  the  Newest  Books  for  Children.  Post  free  of  A.  &  F.  Denny,  304  Strand 
in,  W.b.  *'  T  * 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S  LIST. 


Now  Ready,  Price  One  Shilling. 

THE 

TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 

Contents  for  January  1806. 

I.  THE  MADONNA  OF  A  DAY.  Chaps.  XIX.-XXII. 

IF  FIGHTING  THURLOW  :  HIS  FOES  AND  FRIENDS. 
IH.  THE  CREW  OF  THE  "FLYING  DUTCHMAN." 

IV.  WORDSWORTHS  "PARSON  SYMPSON." 

V.  TWO  POINTS  OF  VIEW. 

VI.  CATS  AND  THEIR  AFFECTIONS.  Part  I. 

VII.  THE  TELEPHONE  :  A  DOMESTIC  TRAGEDY 

VIII.  LIONS  IN  THE  TWENTIES. 

IX.  A  DREAM  OF  HERRICK. 

X.  INTERVIEWED  BY  A  COMUDI. 

XI.  HAWORTH  THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS  AGO 

XII.  A  RIDE  WITH  "STARLIGHT." 


NEW  WORKS  NOW  READY. 

AT  THE  COURT  OF  THE  AMIR.  By  John 

Alfred  Gray,  M.R.,  late  Surgeon  to  His  Highness  the  Amir  oi 
Afghanistan.  W  ith  Portrait  and  other  Illustrations.  In  one  vol.  demv 
ovo,  ios.  7 

MEMORIES  OF  FATHER  HEALY,  Parish 

Priest  of  Ballybrack  and  Little  Bray.  With  a  Portrait  of  Father 
Healy.  In  one  vol,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  KEELEYS  :  On  the  Stage  and  at  Home 


By  Walter  Goodman. 
one  vol.,  demy  8vo,  14s 


With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  In 


NEW  WORKS  OF  FICTION. 

NOW  READY. 

A  CLEVER  WIFE.  By  W.  Pett  Ridge, 

Author  of  "  Telling  Stories,"  &c.  In  one  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

"  The  story  is  bright,  and  its  uncommon  freshness  and  vivacity  make  it 
enjoyable  to  read." — Scotsman.  ’ 

NOW  READY. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  JUDGE  KETCHUM 

of  -**•  -  ch™"“ 

NOW  READY. 

THE  APOTHEOSIS  OF  MR.  TYRAWLEY. 

By  E.  Livingston  Prescott.  In  one  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

c  th<:  *holc  a  good  story.  There  is  plenty  of  incident’  and  plenty  of 
spirit.  —Athenceum.  p 

London  :  RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  St. 

Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


Sixth  Year. 


Now  Brady. 


Onk  Pknny. 


M  ASTRONOMICAL  WEA •  HER  ALMANACK  <S  CHART,  1896 

To  be  obtained  at  the  Kaitway  Bookstalls. 

)t  from  R.  MORGAN,  65  Wes  row  Street,  Norwood,  London,  S.E. 


NOTICE.— The  J ANUARY NUMBER  of 
THE  ARGOSY,  which  commences  a 

New  V olume,  contains  the  Opening  Chapters  oj 
a  New  Serial  Story ,  by  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey, 
entitled  “  THE  MISTRESS  OF  BRAE 
I  ARM,''  Illustrated  by  Mary  L.  Goto.  Also-, 
the  Opening  Chapters  of  a  New  Serial  Story y 
by  Sarah  Doudncy ,  entitled  “  PILGRIMS  OF 
THE  NIGHT,"  with  Illustrations.  The  First 
of  a  SERIES  OF  ILL  USTRATED  PAPERS 
by  Charles  W.  Wood,  F.R.G.S.,  and  many 
other  Illustrations  and  Papers  of  Interest  and 
Amusement.  Price  One  Shilling. 

I, on pon  1  RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  8  New  Burlington  St„  W: 

C"EAP*00F--3d.  Discount  in  the  Shilling  from  the 
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G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS  BOOKS. 


THE  MARVELLOUS  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR  JOH! 


buckthorne  edition. 

TALES  OF  A  TRAVELLER. 


By  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

ry;th  2e  Photogravure  Illustrations,  from  Original  Drawings  by  Arthur 
Rackham  Allan  Barraud,  Frederick  Dielman,  Henry  Sand- 
ih\m  Fs'  Church,  George  Wharton  Edwards,  and  others. 
Each  ca^e'is  surrounded  by  a  decorative  border  printed  in  colours, 
o  vols  °8vo  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  tops,  with  slip  covers  (in 


Box),  25s. 

OLD  DIARY  LEAVES. 

By  H.  S.  OLCOTT. 

The  True  Story  of  the  Theosophical  Society. 

Illustrated,  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 


LITTLE  JOURNEYS 


To  the  Homes  of  Good  Men  and  Great. 

By  ELBERT  HUBBARD. 

Author  of  “  No  Enemy  but  Himself." 

Illustrated  with  some  Portraits.  Printed  on  rough-edge  paper, 
i6mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  tops,  5s. 


THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA. 


MAUNDEVILE,  Kt.  Being  his  Voyage  and  Travel  which  treateth  of  tl 
Way  to  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Marvels  of  Ind,  with  other  Islands  ar 
Countries.  Edited  and  profusely  Illustrated  by  Arthur  Layakd.  With 
Preface  by  John  Cameron  Grant.  With  130  Illustrations,  large  crown  8v 
gilt  top,  6s. 

"  Since  its  first  appearance  as  a  printed  look  about  four  centuries  ag 
this  work  has  been  reissued  in  editions  innumerable,  but  we  doubt  if  any  0 
of  them  was  more  attractively  produced  than  the  lavishly  illustrated  ai 
handsomely  bound  edition  which  comes  to  us  from  Messrs.  Constable.  As 
Christmas  Gift-book  Mr.  Lavard's  ‘  Maundevile'  will  be  sure  of  a  wi 

The  illustrations  a 


Christmas  Gift •. 
popularity,  for  it  should  delight  both  young  and  old. 


amon°  the  very  best  of  their  kind  which  we  know,  and  the  artist  has 
welTin  making  clothing,  arms,  ornaments,  ifc.,  true  to  the  life  of  t 


do 


century  in  which  the  author  wrote  his  ‘  travellers'  tales.'  Mr.  Gran 
preface  is  admirable." — PUBLISHERS’  CIRCULAR. 

“  Mr.  bayard's  illustrations  are  in  a  delightfully  humorous  vein." — Daily  News 
“A  brilliant  and  substantial  volume.  The  drawings  are  full  of  fancy  and  ima 
nation.”—  Globe. 


THE  WATERLOO  CAMPAIGN,  1815.  By  Capta 

William  Siborne.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  832  pp  ,  13  Medalli 
Portraits  of  Generals,  15  Maps  and  Plans.  5s.  net. 

“The  best  general  account  of  its  subject  that  has  been  written,  whether  foi 
soldier  or  for  a  general  reader  ;  and  its  appearance  in  the  handy  and  well  print 
volume  in  which  it  is  now  issued  will  be  welcome  to  miny."—  Scotsman. 


THE  PASTON  LETTERS  (1422  1509).  Edited  1 

James  Gairdner,  of  the  Public  Record  Office.  3  vols.,  fcap.  8vo,  ch 


extra,  15s.  net.  .  . 

“One  of  the  monuments  of  English  historical  scholarship  that  needs  no  commen 


tion.” — Manchester  Guardian.  .  1 

“Unquestionably  the  standard  edition  of  these  curious  literary  relics  of  an 
so  long  ago  that  the  writers  speak  of  the  battles  between  the  contending  force: 
York  and  Lancaster  as  occurrences  of  the  moment  ."--Daily  News. 


By  CHARLES  LAMB. 

2  vols.,  Illustrated,  i6mo,  buckram,  gilt  tops,  5s. 


MR.  MIDSHIPMAN  EASY. 


By  Captain  MARRYAT. 

With  16  Full-page  Illustrations  by  R.  F.  Zogbaum,  and  with  Illustrated 
Headpieces  by  A.  W.  Van  Deusen.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 


By  Sir  Willi/ 

D.  M'Cormick.  Lai 


SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  ALPS  FROM  END  TO  END. 

Martin  Conway.  With  too  Illustrations  by  l 
demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  £1  is.  net.  . 

“A  high  place  among  these  books  of  climbing,  which  appeal  to  many  who  can 

climb,  as  well  as  to  all  who  can,  will  be  taken  by  the  very  pleasant  volume  I 
Alps  from  End  to  End.”’ — The  Times. 


THE  ECHO  CLUB. 


By  BAYARD  TAYLOR, 
iamo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 


THE  FORUM.  December.  Is.  6d. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

ICEBOUND  ON  KOLGUEV.  A  Chapter  in  the  Exploi 

tion  of  Arctic  Europe.  By  Aubyn  Trevor-Batty  e,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.HI 
With  Illustrations  by  J.  T.  Nettleship  and  Charles  W  hymper.  Large  ck, 
8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  £1  is.  net.  ...  .  .  . 

“  His  book  will  take  and  keep  an  authoritative  pcsmon.  .  .  .  A  modest 
unvarnished  picture  of  pluck  and  .  ndurance  that  do  honour  to  the  English  na 
Ought  to  be  secure  of  a  welcome  from  a  very  large  number  or  readers.  .  .  , 
story  is  told  in  a  delightfully  simple  and  spontaneous  manner.  .  .  .  Mr.  I  re 
Battye’s  dmple  and  unaffected  narrative  enables  us  to  learn  a  good  deal.  —Jim, 


LONDON  CITY  CHURCHES.  By  A.  E.  Daniell.  W 

numerous  Illustrations  by  Leonard  Martin.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


CHIEF  CONTENTS. 


Conditions  for  American  Commercial  ^^iXLEROY^BEAUL^U. 

The  Nature  of  Liberty.  By  W.  D.  HOWELLS. 

Thomas  Brackett  Reed  and  the  Fifty-First  ^Coxotess^  roosevelt 

Bv  G.  W.  GREEN. 

The  Ethics  of  Loyalty.  ALBERT  D.  VANDAM. 

The  Trail  of  1rilb\.  j  r  m  f  ^ANGSTFR 

Editorship  as  a  Career  for  Women.  >jl.  %v  a"  C  CASSATT 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  :  Defence,  not  Defiance.  By  A.  C.  CAbbAI  1. 
Thomas  Carlyle:  His  Work  and  Influence.  Ly  W.  R.  I  HAVER. 

&c.  &c. 


ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  14  Parliament  St.,  West  minst 


ELLIOT  STOCK’S  PUBLICATION 


NEW  CATALOGUE  Eli  EE. 

24  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London  ;  and  New  York. 


MR.  HENTY’S  NEW  STORIES. 


A  KNiGHT  OF  THE  WHITE  CROSS:  A  Tale  of 

the  Siege  of  Rhodes.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by 
Ralph  Peacock.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

“It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  read  this  stirring  story.  .  .  .Mr.  Henty  is  _  as 
fertile  in  invention,  and  as  vigorous  as  ever  in  the  narrative  of  his  hero  sj^plmts.^ 


THE  TIGER  OF  MYSORE  :  A  Story  of  the  War  with 

Tippoo  Saib.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  12  page  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Mar- 
get,on,  and  a  Map.  Crown  8vo,  doth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

“Mr  Henty  not  only  concocts  a  thrilling  tale,  he  weaves  facts  and  fiction 
together  with  so  skilful  a  hand  that  the  reader  cannot  help  acquiring  a  just  and  clear 
view  of  that  fierce  and  terrible  struggle  which  gave  to  11s  our  Indian  Empire. 


A  themrum. 


THROUGH  RUSSIAN  SNOWS:  A  Story  of  Napo¬ 
leons  Retreat  from  Moscow.  By  G.  A.  Henty.  With  8  page  Illuslra  tons 
by  W.  H.  Overend,  and  a  Map.  Crown  8vo,  cloih  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s. 
“  A  stirring  and  effective  narrative.”— Globe. 

“  Will,  we  think,  prove  one  of  the  most  popular  of  boy  s  books  this  season. 

St.  James  s  Gazette. 


Bound  in  cloth  on  parchment,  price  5s. 
EIGHTH  EDITION. 

Days  and  Hours  in  a  Garden. 


By  E.  V.  B. 

“Reminiscences  of  ‘  White’s  Natural  History  of  Selborne ’are  revived  by 
author’s  sympathetic  gossip  among  his  birds  and  (1  -were  1  the  fact  that  Day* 
Hours  in  a  Garden  '  should  recall  the  great  classic  of  familiar  natural  history  i 
itself,  the  highest  praise.” — Pail  Mall  Gazette.  .  .  ,  , 

“  How  much  to  interest  the  cultivated  mind,  and  to  charm  the  eye  trained  t 
study  of  nature,  may  be  found  in  a  garden  of  even  moderate  sire,  is  strikingly  si 

‘n“  ToeaUaSweho  wo7uld  kmowTomtt'hing  of  the  delight  that  a  garden  can  affor 
recommend  the  book.  Spectator. 

“  a  beautiful  book  in  a  beautiful  dress.  — Academy. 


forty  years  in  the  royal  dockyards. 

In  demy  8vo,  cloth,  uniform  with  the  ist  vol.,  price  15s. 


lii  u tin y  - 

Reminiscences  and  Notes  of  Sever* 

Years’  Life,  Travel,  and  Adventure ;  Military 
Civil,  Scientific  and  Literary. 


Bv  R  G  HOBBES,  F.  Imp.  Inst.  ;  M.I1.A  ,  M.R.I.,  &c. ;  Many- yea i«: a  Pri: 
1  Officer  of  Her  Majesty's  Dockyards  at  Sneerness  and  Chatham. 

VOI  TI -CIVIL  SERVICE  IN  SHEERNE5S  AND  CHATHAM  Dh 
VOL.  H.-CIV^L^  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  TRAVEL. 


London  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Limited,  Old  Bailey. 


CECONDHAND  BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

O  PRESENTS.  Secondhand  books  would  probably  be  much  more  employed 
as  gifts,  if  it  were  telt  that  fresh  and  attractive  copies  could  easily  be  found.  No. 
50  of  SOTHERAN’S  PRICE  CURRENT  OF  LITERATURE,  just  published, 
contains  a  collection  of  books,  which  from  being  either  fresh  in  their  original  cloth 
or  in  good  bindings,  and  from  their  wide  variety  (especially  in  History  and  Biography), 
are  exceptionally  suitable  for  this  purpose.  A  copy  sent  post  free  on  application  to 
H.  SOTHERAN  &  Co.,  Booksellers,  140  Strand,  W.C.,  or  37  Piccadilly,  W. 


NEW  STORIES. 

Now  Ready,  in  crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

The  Story  of  an  Old  Oak  Tree , 

Told  by  Dims 

By  THORPE  FANCOURT. 

Now  Ready  in  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

Tales  Told  by  the  fireside. 

By  Rev.  CANON  BELL. 

Author  of  “Some  of  Our  English  Poets.” 


hooks. 

EJ  ,87  Pica 


■v—..  -HATCH ARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

—  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 

All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c.  New  choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 
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NEW  VOLUMES  OF  VERSE. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  pr.ee  4s.  6d. 

Drifting  through  Dreamland. 

A  Volume  of  Poems  by  T.  E.  RUSTON. 

Now  Ready,  ta'te'ully  hound,  pree  3s.  6d. 

Urania,  Night,  and  other 

Astronomical  Poe 

By  S.  JEFFERSON. 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C 
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CASSELL  &  COMPANY’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE  NEW  WORK  BY  “  Q.” 

Wandering  Heath :  Stories,  Studies,  and 

Sketches.  By  “  Q.”  Just  published,  price  6s. 

NOTICE. — Owing  to  the  very  large  demand  for  this  book, 
the  FIRST  EDITION  is  already  NEARLY  EX- 
HA  US  TED,  and  a  Second  Edition  is  at  press. 

Mr.  W.  L.  COURTNEY,  in  reviewing  "Wandering  Heath,”  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  says  : — “If  the  reader  wishes  to  see  ‘Q’  at  his  best,  let  him 
read  this  little  story  (the  Bishop  of  Eucalyptus),  in  which  the  art  is  never 
injured  by  over  emphasis,  and  the  pathos  is  raised  to  a  higher  level  by  the 
plain  sincerity  of  the  narrative.  It  is  a  happy  instance  of  literary  skill,  a 
study  full  of  quaint  and  unforgetable  charm.” 

THE  FIRST  EDITION  OF 

The  History  of  Punch,  by  M.  II.  Spiel- 

mann,  with  upwards  of  160  Illustrations,  Portraits, 
and  Facsimiles,  having  been  entirely  exhausted,  a  Second 
Edition  has  been  printed,  and  is  now  on  sale,  price  16s. 
Edition  de  Luxe,  limited  to  250  Numbered  Copies ,  £2  2s.  net. 

"  Mr.  Spielmann  has  enjoyed  exceptional  opportunities,  and  has  made 
excellent  use  of  them.  He  writes  not  uncritically,  but  with  judgment, 
moderation,  and  good  sense.  .  .  .  We  cannot  attempt  a  detailed  examina¬ 
tion  of  his  chapters,  but  we  may  say  that  they  are  one  and  all  full  of  interest 
and  entertainment.” — The  Times. 


NOW  READY,  price  63s. 

Annals  of  Westminster  Abbey.  By  E.  T. 

Bradley  (Mrs.  A.  Murray-Smith).  Illustrated  by 
H.  M.  Paget  and  W.  Hatherell,  R.I.  With  a  Preface 
by  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  a  Chapter  on  the 
Abbey  Buildings  by  J.  T.  Mickleth waite,  F.S.A. 

"  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  fine  art  volume  of  the  season." 

Lady's  Pictorial. 

The  First  Large  Supply  of  the  Entirely  New  and  Revised 

Edition  of 

Dr.  Brewer's  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and 

Fable  ( Giving  the  Derivation,  Source,  or  Origin  of 
Common  Phrases ,  Allusions,  and  Words  that  have  a 
Tale  to  Tell,  1440  pages)  having  been  exhausted,  a  fur¬ 
ther  quantity  has  been  prepared,  and  the  Work  is  now 
again  on  sale,  price  10s.  6d. 

“That  almost  indispensable  companion  to  our  dictionaries,  large  or 
small.  The  ‘  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable’  is  quite  a  little  library  of 
reference  in  itself,  and  even  those  who  have  plenty  of  books  always  at  hand 
w  ill  find  it  of  service  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  subjects  may  be  found 
I.  in  it." — Daily  News. 

Mr.  Sala’s  Great  Work  on  Cookery. 

NOW  RliADY,  price  21s. 

|  The  Thorough  Good  Cook.  By  George 

Augustus  Sala,  Author  of  “Things  I  Have  Seen  and 
People  I  Have  Known,”  “The  Life  and  Adventures 
of  George  Augustus  Sala,”  &c. 

"  The  name  of  so  accomplished  and  experienced  a  gourmet  as  the  late 
Mr.  G.  A.  Sala,  imprinted  upon  the  title  page  of  a  handsome  volume  just 
issued  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  is  sufficient  warranty  for  the  gastronomic  value 
of  nine  hundred  recipes  set  forth  in  the  pages  of  'The  Thorough  Good 
Cook.’  Every  one  of  the  appetizing  receipts  is  propounded  in  plain, 
unvarnished  English,  and  has  received  the  author's  imprimatur  after 
I  having  been  tested  and  approved  by  himself." — Daily  Telegraph. 

NOTICE. 

IThc  First  and  Second  Editions  of  Archibald  Forbes’s 
Intensely  Interesting  Work,  entitled  AicillOricS 

and  Studies  of  War  and  Peace,  having 
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Prepared,  which  is  ready  this  day,  price  1  (is. 

“These  stirring,  fascinating  papers  of  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  are,  and 
will  be,  for  many  reasons  memorable.  ...  It  is  a  living,  vivid  page  from 
the  history  of  our  time.” — Daily  News. 
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GIFT  BOOKS. 

“  For  Honour,  not  Honours.”  By  Gordon  Stables,  M.D, 
London:  Shaw  &  Co.  1895. 

“  The  Boy  Skipper.”  By  W.  C.  Metcalfe.  London  :  Jarrold 
&  Sons.  1895. 

T'HE  theme  of  both  these  books  is  the  hero  in  real  life,  not  the 
hero  in  fiction.  “For  Honour,  not  Honours”  is  the  appro¬ 
priate  title  of  the  inspiriting  story  of  Charles  George  Gordon’s  life, 
which  Dr.  Stables  has  re-told,  with  some  new  anecdotes,  in  an 
admirable  fashion.  From  the  ‘‘Journals,’’  from  the  biographies 
of  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill,  Mr.  Egmont  Hake,  and  other  sources, 
Dr.  Stables  has  drawn  his  material,  and  made  of  it  an  extremely 
animated  narrative.  In  the  opening  chapters  he  writes  with 
characteristic  fervour  of  famous  Gordons  of  old,  and  of  Chinese 
Gordon’s  school-days.  Thence  we  pass  to  Woolwich,  the 
Crimea,  China  and  the  Taeping  rebellion,  Gravesend,  the  Nile, 
and  the  Soudan — a  fascinating  recital  set  forth  in  bright,  incisive 
style.  A  better  book  for  boys  we  have  not  read  this  season. 
We  note,  by  the  way,  a  question  put  by  Dr.  Stables,  which  Mr. 
Hake  may  answer.  He  quotes  from  Mr.  Hake’s  “Story  of 
Chinese  Gordon  ”  a  curious  anecdote,  to  the  effect  that  Gordon, 
when  at  Woolwich  in  the  Academy,  being  rebuked  for  some 
reason,  “  tore  the  epaulettes  from  his  shoulders,  and  flung  them 
at  his  superior’s  feet.”  Dr.  Stables  wonders  if  the  story  is  true, 
and  does  not  want  to  believe  it.  “  Did  cadets,”  he  asks,  “  in 
those  days  wear  epaulettes  ?  ” 

In  ‘  The  Boy  Skipper”  Mr.  Metcalfe  tells  a  story  of  courage 
and  self-reliance  that  has  already  been  celebrated  by  the  news- 
papers  and  recognized  by  the  Committee  of  Lloyd’s.  The  hero 
is  Mr.  William  Shotton,  who,  in  November  1893,  while  yet  an 
apprentice  of  eighteen,  navigated  the  ship  Trafalgar  on  a  voyage 
from  Batavia  to  Melbourne  in  circumstances  of  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty  and  peril.  The  piloting  of  this  ship  through  the  Indian 
? CC?n’  a  fe,ver-stricken  ship,  short-handed,  with  all  her  officers 
dead  or  sick,  is  a  deed  that  decidedly  merits  some  more  per¬ 
manent  record  than  the  daily  press  can  provide.  tMr.  Metcalfe 
gi\  es  us  a  circumstantial  narrative  that  is  both  realistic  and 
picturesque.  He  interpolates,  by  the  way,  one  of  the  most 
ghastly  fo’c’stle  yarns  we  have  read.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  his  sketch  of  the  man  Jones,  on  board  the  Trafalgar,  is 
founded  on  fact,  and  if  so,  who  supplied  the  information. 

“The  Mushroom  Cave.”  By  Evelyn  Raymond.  London: 

Edward  Arnold.  1895. 

“  My  Dog  Plato.”  By  M.  H.  Cornwall  Legh.  London :  Edward 

Arnold.  1895. 

There  is  money  in  mushrooms,  as  there  is  jam  in  goose- 
berries,  and  The  Mushroom  Cave  ”  proves  it.  This  is  a  very 
odd  story  about  very  odd  people.  They  are  Americans,  “of 
sorts,  as  the  nurseryman’s  catalogue  says.  There  is  avvondrously 
impracticable  “  Professor,”  steeped  in  cryptogamic  lore.  There 
is  a  delightful  female  “  help  ’’  of  the  name  of  Wudge,  who  keeps 
things  going  while  she  may.  There  is  an  eccentric  showman 
who  goes  on  his  travels  attended  by  a  “  bird  o’  freedom,”  and 
a  zebra.  And,  not  to  swell  the  list,  there  is  a  boy,  such  as  only 
America,  or  American  fiction  can  raise.  Bobbie,  this  endearing 
child,  wishing  to  test  the  story  of  Jonah  and  the  whale,  and  his 
own  faith,  throws  himself  into  the  river.  According  to  his  own 
account  he  “first  prayed  right  smart,”  and  “kep’  a  saying  dret- 
ful  fast  Lord,  I’m  acomin’ !  Whale,  catch  me  !  and  then  he 
Jur*JPeck.  ,  An’  they  wasn’t  a  word  of  trufe  in  the  whole  business. 

I  think  it  s  dretful  for  Sunday-school  ma’am  to  lie  that  way. 
Don  t  you  ?”  Bobbie’s  father  meditates  thrashing  him  when  he 
is  rescued,  but  he  is  speedily  disconcerted.  “  Daddie,”  says  he, 
“when— when  1  jumped  into  the  river  I  hurted  your  heart, 
didn t  I?’  “You  did  terribly,”  replied  the  incautious  parent. 

Well,  well,”  says  Bobbie,  “when  anybodv  hurted  Jesus,  he 
didn’t  hurt  back.”  That  settled  Bobbie’s  father.  Wordsworth 
might  have  envied  this  “  lesson  for  fathers.”  There  arc  others 
m  the  book,  to  which  the  curious  reader  is  referred.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  decidedly  pretty  and  by  no  means  of  an  ordinary 
kind  of  prettiness. 

“ Plato”  is  a  real  dog,  and  his  own  biographer.  The  story  of 
his  adventures  is  entertaining.  He  writes  of  “  Cats  1  h  ivc 
Met,”  like  an  interviewer,  but  with  a  sense  of  humour  that 
interviewers  seldom  show.  When  we  say  he  is  a  real  dog,  we 
mean  he  is  true  to  canine  nature  in  its  noblest  form,  and  invari¬ 
ably  “doggy.”  He  docs  not  tell  “Spectator”  stories.  Boys 
and  girls,  we  arc  sure,  will  love  “  My  Dog  Plato.” 

“  Mediaeval  Legends.”  By  Mrs.  Leighton.  London :  David 

Nutt.  1895. 

I  he  children  of  England,”  to  whom  this  handsome  volume 
is  addressed,  are  decidedly  beholden  to  Mrs.  Leighton  for  a 
capital  selection  of  famous  legends,  the  third  instalment  of  an 
admirable  series.  Nothing  could  be  less  like  the  ordinary  story¬ 
book  for  boys  and  girls.  We  may  trust  that  not  a  few  of  them 


will  take  up  the  book  with  zest  and  find  enjoyment  in  it.  As  to 
those  other  children  “  of  a  larger  growth,”  as  the  poet  calls  them, 
we  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  their  appreciation  of  these  popular 
stories  in  a  new  dress.  There  is  choice  variety  in  the  selection. 
Here  is  a  stately  version  of  the  exquisite  Melusina,  the  “  Legend 
of  Lusignan,”  which  the  chaplain  of  the  Lord  of  Portignac 
recorded,  with  delightful  particularity,  at  the  express  request 
of  that  noble  lord,  his  friend.  Then  succeed  the  “  Life  of 
vEsop”  ;  and  “The  Seven  Suabians,”  done  out  of  Auerbach 
into  verse  sown  with  wild  Hudibrastic  rhymes  ;  and  the  lovely 
and  imperishable  romance  of  “Fleur  and  Blanchefleur”  ;  and 
the  marvellous  story  of  “  Duke  Ernest,”  true  type  of  the  romantic 
spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

“  Milton’s  L’Allegro  and  II  Penseroso.”  Illustrated  by  William 
Hyde.  London  :  Dent  &  Co.  1895. 

“The  Banbury  Cross  Series.”  London  :  Dent  &  Co.  1895. 

Mr.  Hyde  s  drawings  comprise  some  charming  pictures,  and, 
what  is  more  to  the  point,  some  that  reflect  with  rare  fidelity 
the  spirit  and  sentiment  of  the  Miltonic  landscape.  And  to 
succeed  in  this,  something  more  than  the  making  of  pretty 
pictures  is  required  of  the  artist.  There  is  genuine  interpreta¬ 
tive  quality  in  Mr.  Hyde's  low-toned  landscape  drawings,  with 
their  rich  harmonies  and  dignity  of  composition.  Such  are  the 
“Curfew”  piece,  the  scene  of  the  “Wandering  Moon,”  the 
impressive  and  Corot-like  drawing  for 

“  Sometimes  walking  not  unseen 
By  hedgerow  elm,  on  hillocks  green,” 
and  that  for  the  ploughman  and  the  “  furrowed  land.”  Purists 
may  object  that  the  artist  has  not  studied  the  Buckinghamshire 
landscape  solely.  Certainly,  the  Turneresque  drawing, 

“Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 
Bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees,” 

was  plainly  not  suggested  by  the  Horton  country.  But,  despite 
the  po  t  s  obviously  close  observance  of  local  characteristics,  it 
would  be  mere  pedantry  so  to  restrict  the  artist,  and  only  too 
easy  to  indulge  in  too  much  topographic  insistence  in  this 
matter. 

“  Roy  Royland.”  By  G.  Manville  Fenn.  London :  W.  &  R. 
Chambers.  1895. 

The  Lord  of  Lowedale.”  By  R.  D.  Chetwode.  London  : 
Jarrold  &  Sons.  1895. 

The  story  of  Roy  Royland’s  defence  of  his  ancestral  castle 
against  the  Roundheads  is  one  that  healthy  English  boys  will 
read  with  pleasure.  Roy  is  a  plucky  youngster,  not  too  brave 
and  good  for  envious  fortune’s  daily  food.  There  is  a  traitor 
in  the  garrison,  a  precious  canting  perfidious  rogue,  who  comes 
to  a  bad  end,  hoist  by  his  own  petard  in  a  mighty  explosion  of 
gunpowder. 

The  Lord  of  Lowedale  is  a  staunch  Catholic,  whose  father 
was  involved  in  the  plot  to  deliver  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  out  of 
the  hands  of  Elizabeth.  He  is  therefore,  to  some  extent,  “sus¬ 
pect,”  and  the  danger  of  his  position  is  increased  by  the  wiles 
of  a  scheming  cousin.  In  France,  whither  fate  carries  him,  he 
takes  into  his  service  a  young  Huguenot,  to  whose  skill  and 
courage  he  owes  his  preservation  in  many  perils.  His  own 
experience  of  religious  strife  in  France,  and  of  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  reconcile  him  gradually  to  the  rule  of  his 
rightful  sovereign,  and  after  some  exciting  adventures  he  comes 
peacefully  to  his  own  again.  Mr.  Chetwode’s  story  is  a  good 
example  of  an  historical  romance,  well  and  soberly  told,  and  is 
cleverly  illustrated  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Manton. 

“The  Story  of  an  Alpine  Valley.”  By  Jeremias  Gotthelf 
(Albert  Bitzious).  Translated  by  L.  G.  Smith.  London  : 
Gibbings  &  Co.  1895. 

“  Old  Hungarian  Fairy  Tales.”  Adapted  and  illustrated  by  the 
Baroness  Emmuska  Orczy  and  Montague  Barstow.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Dean  &  Son.  1895. 

Gotthelfs  work  ought  to  be  better  known  in  England.  Ruskin 
read  him,  and  spoke  enthusiastically  of  his  studies  of  Swiss  life, 
but  very  few  of  us  know  much  about  them.  “  The  Story  of 
an  Alpine  \  alley”  is  one  of  the  best.  Katie,  the  grandmother, 
is  a  typical  Swiss  woman  of  the  best  sort — shrewd  and  simple, 
content  to  remain  for  life  within  the  limits  of  her  garden- 
plot,  and  yet  full  of  imaginative  faith  in  hidden  things,  and  with 
a  heart  undaunted  in  goodness  and  bravery.  She  will  be 
recognized  as  a  faithful  portrait  by  all  who  know  the  Bernese 
peasant  from  a  more  intimate  point  of  view  than  the  tourist’s. 

I  he  “Old  Hungarian  hairy  Tales”  make  a  charming  book  for 
children  :  both  text  and  illustrations  are  graceful  and  pleasing. 

1  he  daintiness  and  sense  of  poetry  that  characterize  the 
Hungarian  imagination  are  shown  here  ;  instead  of  giants  and 
ogres,  with  their  gory  deaths  and  gross  appetite  for  hasty- 
pudding  and  raw  schoolboy,  we  have  water-lilies  and  lovely 
little  maids  who  have  rainbow-wings,  “  being  related  to  a  fairy.” 
Imaginative  little  girls  will  revel  in  the  moonlight  and  forget- 
me-nots,  the  white  lizard,  found  hiding  under  a  cluster  of 
orchids,  the  lotus-pond  that  was  the  fairies’  mirror,  and  all  the 
other  prettv  details  which  make  the  Hungarian  elf-land  such  a 
delightful  place.  We  hope  that  there  are  more  magical  tales,  yet 
untranslated,  in  the  “  old  torn  copy  of  ‘  Ndpmesdk,’”  from  which 
these  graceful  stories  arc  drawn. 
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‘  Under  the  Dog  Star.”  By  Austin  Clare  London  :  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  1895. 

“  Joseph  the  Dreamer.”  By  Robert  Bird.  London:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Go.  1895.  „ 

“  Under  the  Dog  Star”  may  be  a  book  for  boys,  but  is  quite 
well  enough  written  to  be  read  with  interest  by  older  people. 
Mr.  Clare’s  style  is  easy  and  unaffected,  though  he  makes  use 
of  North  Country  dialect  with  rather  distressing  frequency. 
The  characters  are  well  drawn,  and  the  main  scenes  and  episodes 
graphically  depicted.  The  central  figure — that  of  the  vagrant 
Nicol,  whose  outcast  mother  dogs  his  footsteps  and  threatens 
to  thwart  his  design  of  attaining  respectability— compels  the 
reader’s  attention  and  sympathy  from  first  to  last.  The  account 
of  his  ultimate  success  and  his  marriage  with  Maggie,  the  one 
friend  of  his  boyhood,  hardly  needs  the  author’s  apology  for 
its  obviousness.  Sidney  Paget’s  illustrations  are  dramatic, 
and  have  that  bold  relief  which  distinguishes  most  of  his 
work. 

In  “Joseph  the  Dreamer,”  the  author  enlarges  upon  the 
Biblical  story  in  a  somewhat  prosy  and  unskilful  way.  The 
occasional  attempts  at  a  scriptural  style,  and  the  frequent 
lapses  into  modernity,  give  a  patchwork  effect  to  what  cannot 
be  pronounced  a  very  successful  effort.  The  book  has  a  bright 
and  pretty  binding. 

“  Roseacre :  or  Teddie’s  Inheritance.”  By  Janie  Brockman. 

London:  Wells  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co.  1895. 

“  Pat.”  By  Maud  Carew.  London :  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.  1895. 

“  Snowbird  and  the  Water  Tiger,  and  other  Tales.”  By 
Margaret  Compton.  London :  Lawrence  &  Bullen. 
1895. 

The  main  plot  of  “  Roseacre,”  like  Mark  Twain’s  “  Hair 
I  runk,”  is  studiously  kept  in  the  background,  except  at  the 
beginning  and  end  ot  the  book.  An  uncouth  young  man  from 
the  Antipodes  attempts  to  palm  himself  off  as  the  rightful  heir 
to  a  snug  little  country  property.  The  dear  old  gentleman  who 
has  occupied  the  place  ever  since  his  elder  brother’s  death  in 
Australia  is  on  the  point  of  acknowledging  his  supposed  nephew 
when  the  latter  opportunely  falls  into  a  sawpit.  His  rescue  is 
effected  by  the  real  Simon  Pure,  who  has  nooly  concealed  his 
identity  out  of  friendship  for  the  family.  The  impostor  is 
stricken  to  confession  by  remorse,  and  all  ends  amicably.  The 
book  has  some  clever  sketches  of  child-character,  and  much 
amusing  episode  and  dialogue.  “Pat”  is  not,  as  one  might 
suppose,  the  story  of  an  Irish  lad,  but  that  of  a  sweet  and  wilful 
little  girl,  who  is  called,  in  full,  “  Patricia,”  when  she  is  in 
disgrace.  She  has  an  aunt,  not  unprecedentedly  christened 
“Rachel,”  and  the  old  servant,  like  all  old  servants,  is  called 
“  Kezia.”  After  causing  a  great  deal  of  liveliness  all  round,  Pat 
ends  with  the  acquisition  of  a  moral  tendency  and  a  legacy  of 
five  thousand  pounds.  It  is  a  pretty  little  story,  on  the  whole. 
“  Snowbird  ”  is  a  collection  of  mystic  tales  that  have  been  taken 
from  the  folk-lore  of  American  Indians.  Verily  we  go  far  in 
search  of  the  weird  for  our  nurseries.  This  book  has  real  value  as 
indicating  the  subtle  differences  and  resemblances  between 
fairies  as  we  know  them  and  as  they  are  known  to  Snowbird, 
the  wife  of  Brown  Bear  and  their  “own  dear  papoose.”  Fairy- 
rings,  apparently,  are  among  the  pleasing  properties  common 
to  all  Fairyland,  and  so  are  friendly  swans  who  can  be  depended 
upon  to  tow  the  boat  of  a  hero  in  difficulties.  All  the  tales  are 
supposed  to  be  told  by  Iagoo,  a  little  old  man  as  black  as  a 
butternut,  whose  eyes  and  ears  are  twice  as  large  as  other  men’s. 
All  listen  eagerly  to  him,  but  none  believe  his  tales,  which  are 
considered  too  “stiff”  for  the  credulity  of  any  one  but  “little 
pale-faces.”  These  should  delight  in  the  fascinating  book,  with 
its  poetic  spirit,  and  in  Mr.  Greenough’s  clever  and  appropriate 
illustrations. 

“Young  England.”  Volumexvi.  London  :  The  Sunday  School 
Union.  1895. 

“Chums.”  Annual  Volume.  London:  Cassell  &  Co.  1895. 
“The  Boy’s  Own  Annual.”  London:  “Boys’  Own  Paper” 
Office.  1895. 

“  The  Girl’s  Own  Annual.”  London.  1895. 

‘  Young  England  ”  has  numerous  illustrations,  a  coloured 
frontispiece,  two  serials,  and  a  variety  of  stories  and  articles — 
chatty  for  girls  and  adventurous  for  boys.  The  cover  is  rather 
a  depiessing  slate-colour.  “Chums”  is  gorgeously  bound  in 
scarlet  and  gold,  and  crammed  with  coloured  plates.  To  judge 
from  the  pictures  which  illustrate  them,  both  serials  and  short 
f/.(?.,jes  musj  be  a  truly  blood-curdling  and  delectable  nature. 

lhe  Boys’  Own  Annual”  is  also  sumptuously  got-up,  and  has 
spirited  serials  by  Gordon  Stables,  R.N.,  and  David  Ker.  “The 
Girls’  Own  Annual”  is  a  pleasant  volume;  the  sixteenth  of  its 
race.  Everything  that  can  possibly  interest,  amuse,  or  even 
instruct  a  girl,  is  given  here.  We  have  only  one  fault  to  find. 
\Vhy  not  mention  the  names  of  the  authors  in  the  index,  instead 
of  waiting  until  the  intending  purchaser  shall  stumble  upon 
their  portraits  on  the  inside  of  the  cover?  It  is  difficult  to  see 

who  wrote  what  ’  without  plodding  through  the  entire  book. 

.  lore  sense  is  shown  in  the  enclosure  of  the  programme  of  the 
next  year’s  volume,  which  is  varied  enough  to  attract  many 
subscribers. 


“  Dulcie’s  Lantern,  and  other  Stories.”  By  Theo.  Gift  and 
others.  London  :  Griffith,  Farran  &  Co.  1895. 

“Hoick  For’ard  !”  By  Fred  Hall.  London:  George  Bell  & 
Sons.  1895. 

“Amateur  Photography.”  By  Fred  Hall.  London:  George 
Bell  &  Sons.  1895. 

“  Dulcie’s  Lantern”  is  a  handsome  book,  full  of  children’s 
stories  by  E.  Nesbit,  Theo.  Gift,  and  many  other  writers. 
They  are  all  bright  and  well  told,  as  well  as  very  prettily 
illustrated.  “  Hoick  For’ard  !  ”  and  “Amateur  Photography” 
may  perhaps  be  best  described  as  toy-books  for  grown-up 
people.  They  consist  of  a  number  of  droll  sketches,  drawn  with 
considerable  vigour  and  talent  and  just  a  slight  dash  of 
vulgarity. 

“Every  Girl’s  Stories.”  By  Maria  Edgeworth,  Miss  Mitford, 
and  many  others.  London  :  George  Routledge  &  Sons. 
1895- 

Three  Golden  Words.”  By  Mrs.  J.  Alexander  Smith. 
London  :  The  Sunday  School  Union.  1895. 

“  Every  Girl  s  Stories”  is  uniform  with  the  handsome  volume 
called  “  Every  Child’s  Stories,”  that  we  have  already  noticed. 
The  difference,  of  course,  is  that  the  present  collection  is  a  little 
more  advanced  than  the  other.  It  contains  Maria  Edgeworth’s 
delightful  “Out  of  Debt.  Out  of  Danger,”  as  well  as  her 
“  Knapsack,”  and  three  of  Mrs.  Mitford’s  tales,  not  to  mention 
many  stories  by  a  variety  of  less  famous  writers.  “  Three 
Golden  Words”  is  a  tiny  book,  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
semi-religious  short  story. 

“Good  Words.”  Annual  volume.  Edited  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Donald  Macleod,  D.D.  London  :  Isbister  &  Co.  1895. 

“Good  Words”  is  quite  up  to  the  mark  this  year,  with  a 
frontispiece  from  Millet  and  a  subdued  but  handsome  cover. 
It  has  serials  by  S.  R.  Crockett  and  Clark  Russell,  but  very  few 
short  stories.  There  is  a  bibliographical  paper  in  each  number 
by  Sir  Robert  Ball  and  others.  The  illustrations  are  very 
numerous  and  often  beautiful— notably  Hans  Dahl’s  “On  the 
Ice,”  and  “The  Evening  of  Life,”  by  J.  Burr.  The  poetry  is 
not  always  up  to  the  literary  level  of  the  rest  of  the 
volume. 

“Two  Little  Pilgrims’  Progress.”  By  Frances  Hodgson- 
Burnett.  Illustrated  by  R.  W.  Macbeth,  A.R.A.  London  : 
Frederick  Warne  &  Co.  1895. 

“  The  Silver  Link.”  Annual  volume.  London  :  The  Sunday 
School  Union.  1895. 

Mrs.  Hodgson-Burnett  has  given  us  here  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  on  “  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,”  with  his  velveteen  sentiments 
and  very  proper  filial  feeling.  The  two  little  pilgrims  are  fine 
sturdy  children  with  square  jaws  and  a  terrible  dread  of  “growing 
up  to  be  nothings.”  Their  progress  is  not  towards  a  better 
world,  but  to  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago,  which  is  the  City 
Beautiful  of  their  dreams.  They  work  hard  on  their  aunt’s 
farm  till  they  have  saved  money  for  their  tickets,  and  then  start 
off,  with  hard-boiled  eggs  in  a  knapsack.  Once  at  the  Fair, 
they  come  across  a  kindly  millionaire,  who  takes  a  great  fancy 
to  them  and  finally  adopts  them.  The  book  has  decided  beauty 
of  writing,  with  only  here  and  there  a  touch  of  sentiment  that 
does  not  ring  quite  true.  “The  Silver  Link”  would  appear  to 
be  the  annual  volume  of  a  monthly  magazine  whose  existence 
has  been  hidden  from  us.  It  is  a  well-meaning  little  volume 
with  a  variety  of  cheap  pictures  and  some  rather  pretty  short 
stories  in  it,  and  the  cover  is  quite  imposing. 

“  Zelinda  and  the  Monster,”  or  “  Beauty  and  the  Beast  ”  ; 
retold  after  the  old  Italian  version,  and  done  into  pictures 
by  Mary  Stuart  Wortley,  Countess  of  Lovelace.  London  : 
J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  1895. 

So  beautiful  a  book  as  this  deserves  separate  mention  ;  we 
place  it  high  among  the  most  artistic  gift-books  of  the  year. 
Lady  Lovelace’s  exquisite  illustrations,  and  the  delicacy  of  their 
reproduction,  make  it  a  gem  for  the  drawing-room  or  library. 
The  very  idea  of  a  desecrating  nursery-thumb  makes  one 
shudder.  Beauty  and  the  Beast  were  nursery  friends,  it  is  true; 
but  then  the  beast  was  frankly  horned,  hoofed  and  shaggy,  in¬ 
stead  of  bearing  the  noble  and  pathetic  countenance  of  Zer- 
linda’s  “  monster.”  The  story  is  not  so  very  different,  after  all  ; 
it  is  only  the  setting  that  is  so  awe-inspiring  in  its  finish  and 
beauty.  The  artist-author  has  evidently  given  much  time  to 
the  study  of  the  different  versions  ;  her  own  is  far  more  prettily- 
written  than  most.  Altogether,  this  is  a  book  which  no  one  can 
help  coveting. 

“The  Earl’s  Granddaughter.”  By  Brenda.  London:  John 
Shaw  &  Co.  1895. 

A  more  delightful  book  for  girls  than  this  one  we  have  seldom 
read.  On  little  Lady  Patty,  the  Eatl’s  granddaughter,  alone,  is 
lavished  enough  of  character-drawing  to  stock  an  average 
novel.  She  and  her  delightful  little  friends,  the  Colonel’s 
daughters,  are  living  and  breathing  girls,  and  more  good  might 
be  done  by  the  tale  of  their  doings  than  by  many  a  volume  of 
sermons.  Bella  and  Greta,  with  their  mixed  acquaintances,  their 
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offhand  manners,  and  peculiar  garments,  are  the  most  attractive 
“  good  ”  children  we  have  ever  come  across.  Their  father  and 
mother  look  on  wonderingly  at  all  their  various  doings,  and 
marvel  how  they  came  to  have  “  such  a  high-spirited  lot  ”  ;  all 
the  fisher-folk  about  their  native  village  adore  them  ;  and  the 
local  “  ladies  ”  call  them  “  those  poor  children  !  ”  It  was  perhaps 
a  pity  to  reward  bright  little  Bella  Gabb  by  making  her  a 
duchess  in  the  last  chapter  ;  the  bungalow  of  her  childhood  is 
a  more  congenial  setting  for  such  a  girl.  However,  the  book  is, 
as  we  have  said,  entirelv  delightful,  full  of  health  and  humour. 
It  is  refreshing  to  be  able  to  praise  anything  so  unreservedly. 

“The  Dawn  of  Day.”  Volume  for  1895.  London  :  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  1895. 

“  Parables  of  Old,  Newly  Told.”  By  Blanche  Rowe.  London  : 
Marcus  Ward  &  Co.  1895. 

“A  B  C.”  Written  and  pictured  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Gaskin. 
London  :  Elkin  Mathews.  1895. 

The  annual  volume  of  “  Dawn  of  Day”  is  very  well  provided 
for.  It  has  a  serial  by  Mrs.  Walford,  and  hosts  of  interesting 
little  articles  on  various  subjects — secular  as  well  as  the  reverse. 
“Parables  of  Old”  is  a  very  prettily  got-up  book,  and  the 
parables  are  certainly  worded  so  as  to  interest  children.  The 
“Aunt  Mary ’’ who  narrates  them  has  an  old-world  flavour  of 
Mrs.  Markham,  but  the  children’s  comments  are  not  quite  so 
blightingly  exemplary  as  those  of  that  good  lady's  intelligent 
offspring.  Mrs.  Arthur  Gaskin’s  picture-alphabet  is  about  as 
like  the  “A,  apple-pie”  of  our  childhood  as  that  delicacy  is  like 
an  apricot  souffle.  It  is  the  daintiest  little  book  imaginable, 
bound  in  drab  and  scarlet,  and  illustrated  with  great  artistic 
finish  in  black  and  white.  For  any  other  purpose  than  its 
alleged  one — that  of  teaching  a  baby  to  read — it  is  a  charming 
little  work. 

“  A  Victory  Won.”  By  Annie  S.  Swan.  London  :  Hutchinson 
&  Co.  1895. 

The  scene  of  this  clever  story  is  laid  in  Scotland,  and  most 
of  the  characters  behave  accordingly,  while  managing  to  be 
more  mercifully  understandable  of  speech  than  the  average 
Caledonian  of  fiction.  The  Kerr  household  is  well  described, 
and  impresses  one  as  being  composed  of  flesh  and  blood. 
There  is  the  brutal  but  not  deeply  cruel  father,  who  drinks  and 
unconsciously  tortures  his  gentle  wife  ;  there  is  the  wife  herself, 
pitifully  content  to  watch  her  husband’s  slow  deterioration, 
since  he  will  have  none  of  her  help  ;  there  is  the  son,  whose  in¬ 
herited  share  of  his  mother’s  gentleness  makes  him  half-hearted 
in  his  very  vices  ;  and,  lastly,  there  is  Eleanor,  the  heroine  of 
the  book,  who  possesses  the  best  of  each  parent,  together  with 
her  father’s  domineering  spirit.  How  her  headstrong  will  leads 
her  to  defy  the  father  she  cannot  respect,  and  to  promise  herself 
to  the  first  adventurer,  and  how  she  escapes  in  time  for  a  better 
fate,  is  brightly  told,  and  will  mightily  interest  the  many 
hundreds  of  schoolgirls  with  whom  Miss  Swan  is  popular. 

“The  Blue  Balloon.”  By  Reginald  Horsley.  London  :  W.  and 
R.  Chambers.  1895. 

“Pinks  and  Cherries.”  By  C.  M.  Ross.  Glasgow:  J.  Macle- 
hose  &  Sons.  1895. 

“The  Bank-Clerk’s  Secret,  and  other  Tales.”  By  J.  Erskine 
Clarke,  M.A.  London :  Wells  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co. 
1895. 

“Little  Folks’  Land,  a  book  of  Verses.”  By  Horace  Groser. 
London:  A.  Melrose.  1895. 

“  The  Blue  Balloon”  is  a  tale  of  the  American  civil  war,  and 
is  as  full  of  exciting  adventures  and  hairbreadth  escapes  as  any 
schoolboy  could  desire.  Two  boys  go  off  in  a  balloon  to  get  a 
peep  at  the  fighting,  and  accident  lands  them  within  the  enemy's 
lines.  They  get  hold  of  some  important  despatches  (such  things 
are  always  to  be  picked  up  casually,  it  appears)  and  succeed  in 
giving  them  into  the  hands  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  after  the  most 
blood-curdling  perils.  It  is  calculated  to  fire  even  the  blank 
breast  of  the  reviewer  with  a  martial  energy.  “  The  Bank 
Clerk's  Secret  ”  is  a  somewhat  feeble  collection  of  very  moral 
tales.  “The  Wonderful  Boxes”  is  the  only  one  that  shows  any 
cleverness.  It  preaches  the  virtues  of  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  by  means  of  a  fairy  tale  ;  but  that  admirable  institution 
does  not  pay  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  as  the  author  would 
have  us  believe.  “  Pinks  and  Cherries  ”  is  an  uncommonly 
clever  series  of  sketches  of  Norwegian  life,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  small  boy.  There  are  touches  quite  Bjbrnson-likc  in  their 
picturesqueness,  and  the  whole  abounds  with  humour.  “  Little 
Folks'  Land  ”  is  a  charming  little  book  of  graceful  verse.  There 
are  many  little  poems  we  would  like  to  quote,  did  space  permit. 
The  frontispiece  and  illustrations  are  all  that  is  dainty.  Alto¬ 
gether,  it  is  a  gem  for  the  nursery-library. 

“A  Knight  of  the  White  Cross.”  By  G.  A.  Henty.  London  : 
Blackie  &  Son.  1895. 

Mr.  Henty  is  a  giant  among  boys’  writers,  and  his  books  are 
sufficiently  popular  to  be  sure  of  a  welcome  anywhere.  This 
one  is  a  little  tough  in  parts,  especially  in  the  beginning.  The 
print  is  very  small  and  the  information  somewhat  stunningly 
copious.  However,  when  one  gets  into  the  story,  there  is  plenty 
of  fine  healthy  sensation  of  the  kind  one  expects.  The  book 
deals  with  the  adventures  of  Gervaise,  a  young  Knight  of  St. 
John,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  takes  the 


hero  through  many  fights  by  sea  and  land  to  eventual  honour 
and  glory  and  a  beauteous  bride.  Boys  will  like  the  part  where 
Gervaise  becomes  a  galley-slave,  in  order  to  prevent  a  rising 
among  his  fellow-slaves  and  a  general  massacre  of  the  Christians. 
The  siege  of  Rhodes  is  vividly  described.  Accident  plays  into 
the  hands  of  Gervaise  and  his  knights  with  surprising  frequency. 
But  then,  it  would  never  do  to  have  one’s  hero  beaten  by  a  mere 
three  to  one  against  him.  In  stirring  interest,  this  is  quite  up 
to  the  level  of  Mr.  Henty’s  thirty  former  historical  tales. 

“A  Hundred  New  Animal  Stories.”  By  Alfred  Lomax. 

London  :  The  Sunday  School  Union.  1895. 

“All  the  Prettiest  Nursery  Rhymes  and  some  new  ones.” 
London  :  The  Sunday  School  Union.  1895. 

Both  these  gay  little  red  books  bear  their  characters  in  their 
titles.  The  animal  stories  are  marvellous  indeed  ;  we  live  in 
the  hope  of  some  day  encountering  such  exceptional  beasts. 
The  nursery  rhymes  include  all  the  old  songs  with  hardly  one 
exception.  The  new  ones  are  pleasing,  and  so  are  the  many 
pictures.  The  latter  have  very  little  artistic  merit  in  most  cases, 
and  are  very  cheaply  reproduced  ;  but  none  of  them  are  above 
the  head  of  a  small  child.  We  have  taken  a  fancy  to  the  quaint 
little  book. 

“  The  Wallypug  of  Why.”  By  G.  E.  Farrow.  With  Illustrations 
by  Harry  Furniss,  and  vignettes  by  Dorothy  Furniss. 
London  :  Hutchinson  &  Co.  1895. 

“Old  World  Japan.”  By  Frank  Rinder.  London:  George 
Allen.  1895. 

“  A  Dissertation  upon  Roast  Pig.’’  By  Charles  Lamb.  London  : 
Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.  1895. 

Here  are  three  more  very  pretty  books.  The  author  of  the 
“Wallypug”  has  something  of  Lewis  Carrol’s  spirit  and  sense 
of  the  value  of  the  ridiculous.  Mr.  Furniss’s  illustrations  are  as 
charming  as  all  who  know  his  dainty  children  and  absurd 
animals  will  expect,  and  the  little  vignettes  are  very  clever  and 
wonderfully  close  imitations  of  his  style.  The  “girlie”  who  is 
the  heroine  of  the  book  is  a  most  fascinating  young  lady,  unless 
her  many  portraits  belie  her.  “  Old  World  Japan”  must  have 
cost  its  author,  or  adapter,  much  labour.  It  is  a  careful  and 
cultured  version  of  Japanese  myth,  history,  and  folk-lore, 
poetical  in  many  parts,  but  perhaps  nowhere  very  interesting  to 
English  boys  and  girls.  The  illustrations  are  effective  and  show 
most  laborious  and  exhaustive  study  of  genuine  Japanese  art. 
They  are  conscientiously  un-English  in  their  avoidance  of  the 
insipidly  pretty.  Lamb’s  delightful  “  Roast  Pig  ”  essay  makes  a 
charming  book  with  Mr.  C.  O.  Murray’s  illustrations.  The 
colour-engraving  is  very  successful  and  is  more  or  less  of  a 
novelty. 

“  How  Dick  and  Molly  went  round  the  World.”  By  M.  H. 

Cornwall  Legh.  London  :  Edward  Arnold.  1895. 

“  The  Young  Ranchers.”  By  E.  S.  Ellis.  London  :  Cassell  & 
Co.  1895. 

“ The  Green  Mountain  Boys.”  By  Eliza  Pollard.  London:  S. 
W.  Partridge  &  Co.  1895. 

Dick  and  Molly  go  round  the  world  with  their  parents, 
instead  of  in  the  approved  fashion  of  finding  their  own  way  on 
a  raft,  with  a  dog  and  a  doll.  Their  adventures  are  told  very 
brightly  and  amusingly,  and  make  an  attractive  gift-book  as 
well  as  an  instructive  one.  “The  Young  Ranchers”  is  an  ex¬ 
citing  tale  of  pitched  battles  with  Sioux  Indians.  “The  Green 
Mountain  Boys”  are  the  sturdy  first  settlers  among  the  green 
mountains  of  Vermont,  and  the  story  deals  with  the  American 
War  of  Independence.  There  are  lively  pictures,  and  the  book 
has  a  gay  binding. 

“  Master  Wilberforce.”  By  Rita.  London  :  Hutchinson  &  Co. 
1895. 

“  Dr.  Gilbert’s  Daughters.”  By  Margaret  Mathews.  London  : 
Edward  Arnold.  1895. 

“  Master  Wilberforce”  would  be  a  very  clever  study  of  a  boy 
brought  “  up  on  a  system  ”  by  an  eccentric  parent,  and  his 
awakening  to  love  would  be  very  pretty  and  fresh,  and  the 
scene  on  the  river  very  Arcadian  and  charming — if  most  of  us 
had  not  read  “Richard  Feverel,”  and  seen  how  the  master- 
hand  can  paint  scenes  that  bear  an  almost  uncomfortable  re¬ 
semblance  to  those  given  us  in  “  Master  Wilberforce.”  We 
advise  “  Rita”  to  do  one  of  two  things:  to  read  her  Meredith  a 
little  more  carefully  before  writing  another  book,  or  to  repro¬ 
duce  him  with  less  startling  conscientiousness.  “  Dr.  Gilbert’s 
Daughters”  are  two  nice  little  American  girls,  very  pleasant 
and  lovable  in  their  childhood.  When  they  grow  up,  they  cease 
to  attract  so  much.  They  begin  to  talk  in  stilted  phrases, 
and  one  of  them  becomes  a  famous  authoress,  with  the  madden¬ 
ing  speed  and  ease  with  which  such  things  are  achieved — in 
American  story-books. 

“Tudor  Queens  and  Princesses.”  By  Sarah  Tytler.  London  : 
James  Nisbet  &  Co.  1895. 

“The  Splash  of  a  Drop.”  By  Professor  A.  M.  Worthington, 
M.A., F.R.S.  London:  S.P.C.K.  1895. 

“Tudor  Queens”  is  as  full  of  dramatic  interest  as  any  novel, 
dealing,  as  it  does,  with  some  of  the  most  picturesque  figures  in 
history.  It  is  written  with  singular  freedom  from  personal  bias, 
and  fact  is  always  conscientiously  distinguished  from  rumour  or 
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conjecture.  The  author  has  taken  the  pith  out  of  many  well- 
known  historical  works,  and  reproduced  it  in  a  popular  and  very 
readable  form.  The  only  fault  we  have  to  find  is  with  the 
chronological  arrangement.  The  result  of  taking  the  queens 
and  princesses  in  order  of  merit  rather  than  in  their  turn  as  they 
lived  might  be  a  slight  confusion  of  dates  and  logical  results. 
For  instance,  Elizabeth  was  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable 
woman  of  the  house  of  Tudor.  Her  life  is  written,  exhaustively 
and  in  an  interesting  manner,  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  ;  it 
is  not  until  eighty  pages  later  that  we  come  to  Anne  Boleyn, 
with  her  fatal  vanity  and  deceit  and  her  tragic  death,  all  of 
which  had  surely  some  bearing  on  the  character  and  actions  of 
her  famous  daughter.  The  book  is  not  written  exactly  for 
children,  though  there  is  no  reason  why  children  should  not  read 
it.  “The  Splash  of  a  Drop”  is  one  of  the  “Romance  of  Science” 
series,  and  shows,  by  clear  explanation  and  many  illustrations, 
the  wonders  of  a  falling  drop  of  water  in  various  stages.  The 
treatise  was  originally  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institute 
in  1894  by  Professor  Worthington. 

“  Toinette’s  Phillip.”  By  Mrs.  C.  V.  Jamison.  London: 

Osgood,  Mcllvaine  &  Co.  1895. 

“Jacob  and  the  Raven.”  By  Frances  M.  Peard.  London  : 
George  Allen.  1895. 

“Faith  Cotterill  ;  and  other  Tales.”  Edited  by  T.  Erskine 
Clarke,  M.A.  London  :  Wells  Gardner,  Barton  &  Co. 
1895. 

“  Toinette’s  Phillip  ”  is  a  capital  story.  It  tells  of  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  a  little  waif  in  New  Orleans,  at  the  time  of  that 
inevitable  American  Civil  War.  Phillip  is  a  waif  only  to  out¬ 
ward  seeming,  for  he  turns  out  to  be  the  child  of  a  wealthy 
family.  After  many  vicissitudes,  he  is  discovered  and  acknow¬ 
ledged,  and  things  end  happily  both  for  him  and  for  pretty  Dea, 
the  companion  of  his  childhood,  who  sold  “images’’  in  the 
streets  when  he  sold  flowers.  The  charm  of  the  book  lies 
largely  in  the  racy  sayings  of  old  Grande  Seline,  an  ideal 
negress,  and  the  many  scrapes  of  Lilybel,  her  small  son,  in 
whom  no  one  could  “  put  any  conference.”  He  is  a  decidedly 
amusing  pickle,  and  the  book  is  a  charming  one.  “Jacob  and 
the  Raven”  is  a  collection  of  fairy  tales,  some  of  which  show 
genuine  poetic  feeling  :  all  are  prettily  written.  The  book  is 
well  illustrated  in  artistic  black  and  white,  and  has  particularly 
large  clear  type.  “  Faith  Cotterill  ”  is  a  group  of  short  stories, 
naively  written  and  grotesquely  illustrated,  but  inoffensive 
enough.  The  heroine  of  the  title  is  a  valiant  Puritan  maiden 
who  loses  her  life  in  warning  the  Royalists  of  an  intended 
attack.  The  style  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  generous  profusion 
of  commas. 

“The  Path  in  the  Ravine.”  By  E.  S.  Ellis.  London:  Cassell 
&  Co.  1895. 

“The  Lad  from  London.”  By  Ascot  Hope.  London:  John 
Hogg.  1895. 

“The  Path  in  the  Ravine”  abounds  in  blood-curdling  adven¬ 
ture  of  a  somewhat  stereotyped  order.  The  hero’s  experiences 
at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  which  he  enters  with 
placid  conceit  and  leaves  at  the  end  of  his  time  considerably 
chastened,  are  amusing  enough  ;  and  Mr.  Ellis  gives  us  a 
handsome  amount  of  bears,  floods,  and  Blackfeet  Indians  for 
our  money.  Still,  he  has  done  better  work  than  this  ;  and  seldom 
before  has  he  introduced  so  many  of  what  we  should  call 
“Americanisms”  into  his  narrative.  “The  Lad  from  London” 
is  a  nice  little  story  of  the  adventures  and  blunders  of  a  cockney 
lad  among  rustics.  He  makes  every  kind  of  faux  pas ,  winding 
up  with  nearly  shooting  one  of  his  country  cousins.  There  are 
touches  of  humour  here  and  there,  as,  for  instance,  his  vow  to 
high  Heaven  “  never  to  touch  a  gun  again,”  with  the  afterthought, 
“unless  I  get  into  the  Volunteers.” 

“Tommy  at  the  Zoo.”  By  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Chester.  Illustrated 
by  J.  A.  Shepherd.  London  :  T.  Nelson  &  Sons.  1 895. 

“  My  Pictures  for  the  Academy.”  London  :  Jarrold  &  Sons. 

1895. 

“  The  Little  Busy-body’s  Painting  Book.”  London  :  Jarrold  & 
Sons.  1895. 

Here  are  three  toy-books,  the  greatest  of  which  is  “  Tommy 
at  the  Zoo,  ’  for  it  is  full  of  Mr.  Shepherd’s  delightful  birds  and 
beasts.  It  seems  almost  a  pity  the  book  should  be  flimsy  and 
perishable,  with  such  admirable  portraits  within.  The  verse  is 
not  up  to  the  level  of  the  pictures.  It  is  merry  and  well  meant, 
but  feeble  and  with  an  incurable  halt  in  the  metre.  The  two 
painting  books  are  ordinary  specimens  of  their  class,  the 
“  Academy  Pictures  ”  being  the  more  ambitious  production. 

Sindbad  the  Sailor  and  Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves.” 

(  London  :  Lawrence  and  Bullen.  1895. 

Bluebeard.’  From  Perrault.  With  illustrations  and  orna¬ 
ments  by  Joseph  Southall.  London  :  Lawrence  &  Bullen. 
i895-. 

‘Eric,  Prince  of  Lorlonia,”  By  the  Countess  of  Jersey.  London: 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 

Sindbad  the  Sailor  is  from  Edward  William  Lane’s  trans¬ 
lation,  and  ‘  Ali  Baba  "’  from  that  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Scott. 


The  book  is  most  cleverly  illustrated  by  William  Strang  and 
J.  B.  Clark,  and  has  good  letterpress  and  a  boldly  designed 
cover.  Very  striking  effects  are  often  achieved  by  the  device  of 
making  the  principal  figure  in  a  full-page  illustration  of  unshaded 
black  ;  while  the  background  and  surrounding  figures  have  little 
more  than  a  delicate  outline.  The  method  was  much  in  vogue 
among  black  and  white  artists  in  the  earlier  half  of  this  century 
and  is  generally  effective.  The  exquisite  little  “  Bluebeard  ”  is 
from  Perrault  ;  it  has  margins  of  the  daintiest  elaborate  beauty, 
and  full-page  illustrations  that  show  great  taste  and  grace  of  line. 
“  Eric  ”  is  yet  another  ornamental  production,  prettily  turned 
out  and  artistically  finished.  The  pictures  by  Alice  Woodward 
have  great  merit  and  constitute  perhaps  the  special  attraction 
of  the  book  ;  though  Lady  Jersey’s  fairy  tale  has  many  charming 
bits  of  writing  and  is  full  of  poetic  touches. 

“Old  English  Fairy  Tales.”  Collected  by  S.  Baring-Gould, 

M.A.  London  :  Methuen  &  Co.  1895. 

“A  Book  of  Christmas  Verse.”  Selected  by  H.  C.  Beeching. 

With  ten  designs  by  Walter  Crane.  London:  Methuen  & 

Co.  1895. 

Among  many  dozens  of  fairy  books  now  before  us,  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould’s  stands  out  pre-eminent.  He  has  made  a  general  hotch¬ 
potch  of  every  available  ballad  and  legend  of  our  land,  expur¬ 
gating  the  former  in  a  clever  way  which  will  amuse  all  who 
happen  to  be  acquainted  with  the  originals.  Some  of  the  stories 
are  new  versions  of  very  old  favourites — “  Catskin,”  for  example, 
which  is  a  sublimated  “Cinderella” — with  interlarded  scraps  of 
verse,  sometimes  very  musical  and  nearly  always  amusing. 
Some  are  from  well-known  sources,  such  as  “King  Horn”  and 
“  Havelock  the  Dane”  ;  for  others,  the  collector  must  have  dug 
deep.  Into  all  of  them  he  has  written  his  own  humour  and 
originality,  and  the  result  is  purely  fascinating — to  grown-up 
persons  as  much  as  to  the  schoolroom.  There  are  numbers 
of  happy  strokes  and  merry  verses  which  deserve  quoting.  The 
numerous  illustrations  by  F.  D.  Bedford  are  very  highly  finished 
and  elaborate,  and  help  to  make  the  volume  one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  gift-books  of  the  year.  The  “  Book  of  Christmas  Verse,” 
next  on  our  list,  is  another  beautifully  turned-out  piece  of  work. 
The  verses  are  by  nearly  every  one  who  has  written  a  Christmas 
poem,  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  to  Miss  Rossetti,  and  the 
ten  designs  are  quite  up  to  Walter  Crane’s  usual  mark.  The 
book  is  not  specially  for  children ;  but  they  would  understand 
most  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  Latin  hymns. 

“  Hallowe’en  Ahoy  !  ”  By  Hugh  St.  Ledger.  London  :  Blackie 

&  Son.  1895. 

“  Arnold  Inglehurst,  the  Preacher.”  By  Evelyn  Everett  Green. 

London  :  John  F.  Shaw  &  Co.  1895. 

“  Under  the  Lone  Star.”  By  Herbert  Hayens.  London  :  T. 

Nelson  &  Sons.  1895. 

“  Hallowe’en  Ahoy  !  ”  is  a  lively  tale  of  the  sea.  The  principal 
“thrill”  is  the  discovery  of  a  girl  stowaway,  and  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  crew,  who  have  long  attributed  her  movements  and 
the  sound  of  her  singing  to  ghostly  visitations.  “  Arnold  Ingle¬ 
hurst,  the  Preacher  ”  would  be  a  good  story  if  the  author  had 
seen  her  way  to  making  it  a  less  “  goody  ”  one.  The  aggressive 
piety  of  the  preacher  will  not  appeal  to  the  average  English  girl 
so  strongly  as  a  more  human  creation  with  an  occasional  dash 
of  fun  would  have  done.  As  for  the  boys,  I  fear  they  will  find 
the  good  Arnold  something  of  a  prig.  “  Under  the  Lone  Star” 
is  a  fairly  lively  tale  of  the  revolution  in  Nicaragua  in  1854.  It 
is  full  of  good  average  boyish  sensation,  and  has  spirited 
illustrations. 

The  new  “  Art  Journal  ”  volume  (Virtue  &  Co.)  is  a  comely 
gift-book,  with  the  usual  assortment  of  etchings,  photogravures, 
and  engravings  after  popular  paintings.  Foremost  among  them 
must  be  mentioned  a  good  photogravure  of  Sir.  F.  Leighton’s 
“  Garden  of  Hesperides,”  which  forms  the  frontispiece  ;  Mr. 
Dendy  Sadler’s  “  Gamesters”;  Mr.  Macbeth-Raeburn’s  etching 
of  “  Love  at  First  Sight,”  after  Mr.  Marcus  Stone  ;  “  The  Morn¬ 
ing  after  the  Fete,”  by  Ludwig  Knaus  ;  Mr.  C.  O.  Murray’s 
“  Mars  and  Venus,”  an  etching  of  Mr.  Almeda  Tadema’s  New 
Gallery  picture,  as  repainted  by  the  artist.  Various  articles 
descriptive  of  public  exhibitions,  such  as  the  Academy,  and  of 
private  collections,  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Merton  Cotes,  are  well 
and  fully  illustrated.  The  special  papers  of  artists  and  their 
works,  on  Vacslav  Brozik,  Segantim,  Monticelli,  Constable, 
Muller,  and  others,  are  interesting,  if  choicely  mixed,  though 
critical  insight  cannot  be  said  to  distinguish  them  all.  Mr. 
Alfred  Story,  for  instance,  is  a  good  deal  tedious  and  feeble  in 
his  dealings  with  Sir  Noel  Paton.  The  exordium  to  his  series  of 
papers  on  Sir  Noel  is  as  fatuous  and  long-winded  a  perform¬ 
ance  as  any  we  remember. 

Messrs.  Charles  Letts  &  Co.,  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  have 
forwarded  to  us  a  selection  of  their  Diaries  and  Calendars 
for  the  ensuing  year,  admirably  designed  and  excellent  in  work¬ 
manship.  The  variety  of  the  Diaries  is  remarkable.  They 
range  from  the  smallest  and  neatest  of  pocket  form,  suitable  to 
the  jotting  down  of  briefest  memoranda,  to  elaborate  note- 
boos  and  journals  for  business  men,  with  interleaved  blotting 
paper. 
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CHRONICLE. 

CHHE  week  has  been  made  memorable  by  an  extra- 
J-  ordinary  display  of  British  middle-class  sentiment¬ 
ality  and  ineptitude.  Nearly  all  the  daily  newspapers 
appear  to  have  been  engaged  in  an  ignoble  competition 
as  to  which  shall  surpass  the  others  in  obsequious 
flattery  of  the  American  and  servile  fear  of  war. 
Naturally  enough,  the  Liberal  journals,  with  their 
democratic  and  puritan  tendencies,  have  displayed  this 
untempered  weakness  with  the  most  grotesque  abandon¬ 
ment.  The  “  Daily  Chronicle,”  for  instance,  joins  “  in 
the  Canticle  of  Zacharias,  and  prays  ”  for  peace.  The 
American  Press,  too,  with  its  cheap  bullying  and 
vapouring  that  quickly  changed  into  remorse  because 
of  a  “  slump  ”  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  has  been  almost 
as  silly.  Imagine  a  Polish  Jew,  the  owner  of  the  New 
York  “  World,”  writing  to  “  persons  of  importance  ”  in 
Great  Britain  requests  for  “  a  message  of  peace  to  the 
American  people.  Reply  prepaid  vvithout  limit”  ! 

The  ineffable  vulgarity  of  Jonathan  and  the  pinchbeck 
sentiment  of  John  are  as  sickening  as  the  quarrel  is  un¬ 
real.  The  two  perfectly-graced  actors  have  been  Mr. 
John  Redmond,  insulted  at  being  addressed  as  “  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  British  thought,”  and  the  chaplain  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  prayed  to  the  God  of 
peace  that  the  American  people  might  “  be  quick  to 
resent  insult.”  The  Prince  of  Wales,  acting  no  doubt 
upon  advice,  has  gone  with  the  popular  desire  for  effu¬ 
sive  good  wishes,  and  has  given  Mr.  Pulitzer  an  adver¬ 
tisement  that  will  more  than  compensate  that  astute 
journalist  for  all  his  telegrams  “  prepaid  vvithout  limit.” 

We  dislike  these  amateur  essays  of  government  by 
the  Press.  The  daily  papers  in  Great  Britain  represent 
merely  the  middle  class,  and  no  one  has  yet  attributed 
the  faculty  of  governingtothe  British  middle  class,  in  spite 
of  its  many  and  eminent  virtues.  In  the  present  crisis  the 
Presshas  behaved  more  foolishly  even  than  the  preachers, 
and  considering  the  temptation,  that  was  hardly  to  be 
expected.  But  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  “  followers 
of  literature,”  as  they  call  themselves,  to  surpass  even 
the  British  middle-class  Press  in  fervent  protestations  of 
friendship  and  utter  self-abasement.  A  “writer  of 
distinction,”  we  learn,  has  drafted  a  paper  addressed  to 
the  lovers  of  literature  in  the  United  States  from  the 
followers  of  literature  in  this  country.  This  document 
surpasses  our  powers  of  description.  It  might  have 
been  penned  by  Uriah  Deep  in  his  ’umblest  mood.  This 
is  how  it  reads  :  “  Wc  are  proud  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  nothing  in  our  history  that  has  earned  us  more 


glory  than  the  conquest  of  the  vast  American  continent 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  When  our  pride  is  humbled 
by  the  report  of  some  things  which  you  do  better  than 
ourselves,  it  is  also  lifted  up  by  the  consciousness  that 
you  are  our  kith  and  kin.”  Vet  this  paper  has  been 
called  eloquent  by  the  “Times”;  its  sentiments  are 
the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Stead  ;  its  English  the  chaste 
commonplace  of  Sir  Walter  Besant.  It  goes  on  :  “  We 
see  very  much  of  you,  and  you  see  much  of  us. 

.  .  .  Our  public  men  go  to  you  for  the  inspiration 
of  your  youthful  nation,  and  you  receive  them  with 
boundless  hospitality.  Your  public  men  come  to  us  for 
the  interest  of  our  ancient  institutions,  and  we  welcome 
them  as  our  brethren.  There  is  no  anti- American  feeling 
among  Englishmen,  and  it  is  impossible  that  there  can 
be  any  anti-English  feeling  among  Americans..”.  Which 
last  inference  may  be  taken  as  an  excellent  example  of 
the  non  sequitur.  ;  .  , 

No  such  document  has  appeared  in  print  in  our  time. 
Again  we  are  compelled  to  quote  :  “  We  are  united  to 
you  by  many  ties,  and  the  first  and  closest  of  our  ties  is 
the  tie  of  blood.  .  .  .  There  is  another  tie  .  .  .  the 
tie  of  literature.”  And  after  this  preamble  comes  the 
astonishing  argument  :  “If  war  should  occur  between 
England  and  America,  English  literature  would  be 
dishonoured  and  disfigured  for  a  century  to  come.” 
And  if  in  wonderment  we  ask  why  all  this  should  happen, 
seeing  that  English  literature  has  already  survived 
a  civil  war  in  England  and  a  civil  war  in  the  United 
States,  we  are  told  that  “the  patriotic  songs,  the 
histories  of  victory  and  defeat,  the  records  of  humiliation 
and  disgrace,  the  stories  of  burning  wrong  and  un¬ 
avenged  insult,  these  would  be  branded  deep  into  the 
hearts  of  our  people.”  Was  ever  such  nonsense  penned  ? 
It  is  not  war  that  kills  literature,  but  smug  peace,  as 
even  Tennyson  saw,  and  as  this  document  goes  to 
prove.  But  who  is  the  “  writer  of  distinction  ”? 

Mr.  William  Archer,  too,  has  seized  the  opportunity 
to  address  an  astonishing  lecture  to  the  English  Press, 
whose  action  has  surely  been  more  than  conciliatory. 
“  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,”  he  says,  “  that  English 
journalists  should  garnish  their  comments  on  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  such  contemptuous  terms  as  “bluff”  and 
“bugaboo.”  .  .  .  “  Suppose  it  true  that  the  President’s 
Message  is  an  electioneering  device,  does  that  make  it 
any  the  less  serious?”  Well,  yes,  Mr.  William  Archer, 
it  docs  make  it  very  much  less  serious,  and  even  to  ask 
the  question  shows  an  extraordinary  ignorance  of  United 
States  politics  and  of  the  American  people.  The  mis¬ 
take  of  the  English  Press  has  been  that  it  has  treated 
Cleveland’s  Message  all  too  seriously — a  little  humour 
is  not  a  dangerous  thing.  Mr.  William  Archer 
proceeds  to  illustrate  his  ignorance  of  all  things 
American  with  a  curious  felicity.  He  says:  “The 


very  triviality  of  the  subject  in  dispute  proves  that  we 
are  face  to  face  with  a  dangerous  illusion  in  the  American 
mind  as  to  the  nature  of  our  feeling  towards  the  United 
States.”  As  a  specimen  of  wrong-headedness  this  is 
surely  unique.  The  triviality  of  the  subject  in  dispute 
taken  with  the  warlike  tone  of  the  Message  simply 
proves  that  the  Americans  dislike  us,  and  that  they  care 
little  or  nothing  as  to  the  nature  of  our  feeling  towards 
them.  And  the  American  dislike  of  us  will  soon  be 
pointed  with  contempt  if  we  go  on  “assuring  our 
brothers  beyond  the  Atlantic  of  our  unaltered  and  un¬ 
alterable  amity  of  intention.” 

The  “  Daily  Chronicle  ”  should  be  more  careful.  Its 
sympathies  are  at  once  so  delicate  and  so  profound,  that 
its  view  of  the  misunderstanding  between  England  and 
America  would  startle  the  most  Jingo-Democratic  organ 
in  the  United  States.  In  its  first  “leader  ”  of  24  Decem¬ 
ber  Wordsworth  is  misquoted — hideously  misquoted 
—and  reading  on  we  find  the  following  statement : 
“  The  French  troubles  on  the  Brazilian  frontier  show  that 
the  Venezuelan  difficulty  is  only  one  out  of  many  pro¬ 
blems  arising  out  of  new  expansive  movement  of  the 
European  Powers,  a  movement  against  which  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  States  should  protest.”  This  sentence 
is  not  only  defective  in  logic,  but  contains  a  statement 
which  is  directly  contrary  to  truth  ;  there  is  no  new 
expansive  movement  on  the  part  of  European  Powers, 
and  such  a  perversion  of  fact,  when  quoted  in  American 
journals,  would  go  far  to  justify  Cleveland’s  jingoism. 

It  does  not  suit  our  national  character  tamely  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  insult,  and  Mr.  William  Archer,  and  the  “writer 
of  distinction,”  and  the  “  Daily  Chronicle,”  should  all 
think  of  the  contrast  between  their  submissiveness  to 
the  United  States  and  the  peremptory  language  which 
our  Government,  with  the  approval  of  our  whole  Press, 
used  towards  Portugal  scarcely  six  years  ago.  In  spite 
of  the  braying  of  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  who  has  a  good 
deal  more  money  than  brains,  and  of  that  Barnum  of 
science,  Edison,  “our  brothers  beyond  the  Atlantic  ”  will 
think  twice  before  they  go  to  war  with  us  for  a  few 
miles  of  barren  land  on  the  Orinoko.  They  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  they  did  not  come  nearly  as  well  out  of  the  War 
of  1812-14  as  they  came  out  of  the  War  of  Independence, 
and  when  they  sit  down  to  count  up  their  forces  they 
will  find  themselves  at  even  a  greater  disadvantage  to¬ 
day  than  they  were  at  in  1812. 

America  stands  to  lose  terribly  and  to  gain  little  or 
nothing  by  a  war  with  Great  Britain.  The  mere 
declaration  of  war  would  ruin  one-third  of  her  business 
men,  and  spread  destitution  and  misery  from  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  Mountains  to  the  Rockies.  For  a  year  at  least 
all  her  efforts  would  have  to  be  devoted  to  protecting  her 
unfortified  ports  along  a  coast  line  of  more  than  ten 
thousand  miles  ;  and  that  she  could  ever  in  blockaded 
ports  build  a  navy  that  could  cope  with  ours  is  difficult 
to  believe.  Her  “  commerce  destroyers”  even  would, 
for  want  of  coaling  stations,  be  confined  to  American 
waters.  When  the  Western  farmers  would  be  burning 
their  wheat  for  fuel,  Secretary  Olney’s  hold  on  their 
sympathies  would  be  more  than  precarious.  Secretary 
Olney  does  not  realize  yet  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
America  has  in  his  lifetime  been  transferred  from  the 
eastern  seaboard  to  a  point  some  hundreds  of  miles 
west  of  Cincinnati.  Though  the  West  is  bellicose 
to-day,  it  is  bellicose  because  it  does  not  know  what 
war  with  England  means.  It  has  none  of  the  dislike 
for  England  which  is  cherished  by  the  narrow  Puritan 
New  Englanders.  But  war  need  not  be  talked  of.  As 
we  have  asserted  from  the  beginning,  it  is  not  within 
the  range  of  practical  politics.  President  Cleveland’s 
Message  was  a  mere  piece  of  election  literature. 

The  situation  in  Turkey  has  not  improved  during  the 
last  week.  The  action  of  the  Ambassadors  is  crippled, 
the  “Times”  correspondent  tells  us,  by  the  representative 
of  Russia,  who  makes  the  maintenance  of  concord  a 
reason  for  refusing  “  to  acquiesce  in  any  measures 
sufficiently  vigorous  to  be  effective.”  The  fighting,  too, 
between  the  Druses  and  the  Turkish  troops  is  daily 
growing  more  serious,  and  disturbances  have  broken 
out  at  Tarsus.  Only  one  piece  of  good  news  reaches 
us  from  the  city  on  the  Sweet  Waters.  Handbills,  we 


learn  from  the  “Times,”  were  scattered  about  the 
Karakeui  bridge  and  were  thrust  into  the  windows  of 
carriages  and  the  pockets  of  pedestrians  on  the  evening 
of  23  December.  The  handbills  announced  that  the 
dethronement  of  the  Sultan  would  take  place  within 
forty-eight  hours.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  jewellers 
of  Stamboul  kept  their  shops  closed.  This  is  really  a 
gleam  of  hope.  Were  the  Sultan  dethroned,  or  caused 
to  disappear,  the  reign  of  worthless  favourites  would  be 
brought  to  an  end  for  the  moment,  and  the  European 
Powers,  in  union  with  the  Turkish  party  of  reform, 
might  make  their  wishes  felt  without  much  difficulty. 

Last  week  we  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Peace  Society  agreed  with  us  in  our 
estimate  of  the  Armenians.  He  acknowledged  that 
the  “Armenian  revolutionary  bodies”  had  provoked  the 
Turks,  and  that  the  Armenian  accounts  of  the  massacres, 
were  not  to  be  believed.  A  correspondent  in  the 
“  Times  ”  of  26  December  corroborates  this  view,  and 
goes  even  further  than  we  have  gone.  He  speaks  of  the 
“Armenian  rebellion,”  and  declares  that  “  the  popular 
conception  of  the  Armenian  as  a  petty,  clerkly  race  has 
endured  some  rude  shocks  since  last  September.  If  it 
be  true  (and  there  is  small  reason  to  doubt  the  fact)  that 
the  Constantinople  riots  were  excited  in  the  first  instance 
by  a  band  of  devoted  Armenian  patriots,  who  received 
the  sacrament  at  the  hands  of  their  priests,  and  went 
out  straightway  into  the  streets  of  Stamboul  to  make 
such  a  stain  by  their  blood  that  all  Europe  must  see  it, 
the  act,  whatever  its  morality,  beggars  any  in  history 
for  sheer  abnegation  of  self.”  Here  is  the  very  state¬ 
ment  which  we  made  weeks  ago,  and  which  Canon 
MacColl  contradicted  and  ascribed  to  our  ignorance. 

Domestic  politics  have  not  been  interesting  lately,  but 
they  will  get  their  chance  with  the  new  year.  T wo  deaths, 
two  unseatings,  a  registration,  and  a  promotion  to  the 
Lords  will  give  the  electors  in  London,  in  the  Midlands, 
in  the  South,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland,  an  opportunity 
of  showing  whether  they  have  changed  their  minds  since 
July.  Lichfield  and  Southampton  will  be  very  close  con¬ 
tests,  and  there  is  a  good  prospect  that  the  former  will 
add  two  to  the  Government  majority.  At  Brixton  the 
Radicals  will  scarcely  show  fight,  though  a  piteous 
little  appeal  has  been  made  to  them  to  “  show  that  they 
are  still  to  be  reckoned  with.”  Montrose  is  equally 
strong  in  the  other  direction,  but  there  will  be  a  contest. 
South  Louth  will  be  a  glorious  tussle  between  the 
Healyites  and  the  Dillonites,  and  the  great  Strike 
lends  peculiar  interest  to  the  Belfast  contest  for  the  seat 
vacated  by  the  death  of  Sir  Edward  Harland. 

By  the  way.  Sir  Edward  Harland’s  name  should  not 
be  allowed  to  drop  out  without  some  mention  of  his 
remarkable  services  to  modern  shipbuilding.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  launch  of  the  “  Oceanic,” 
twenty-five  years  ago,  marked  the  commencement  of  an 
entirely  new  era.  The  best  of  the  Cunarders  and  Inman 
liners  of  the  sixties  were  mere  tubs  compared  with  the 
long  narrow  “  greyhounds  ”  from  Belfast.  At  first  the 
Clyde  scoffed,  and  declared  that  they  would  break  their 
backs  in  the  first  heavy  sea,  but  before  long  the 
Cunarders  were  coming  across  to  the  Lagan  to  be 
lengthened,  and  in  a  few  years  the  old  type  was  as  ex¬ 
tinct  on  the  Atlantic  as  the  paddle-wheel.  The  “  grey¬ 
hound ’’design  was  entirely  the  personal  idea  of  Mr. 
Harland— the  mackerel  was  the  model  which  he  tried  to 
imitate— and  he  stuck  to  it  till  its  triumph  over  all 
others  was  complete. 

We  hope  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  keeping  an  eye  on  what 
is  going  on  in  Berlin,  where  the  spokesmen  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  Colonial  policy  are  hinting  at  another  German 
advance  in  South  Africa.  Even  the  “  Kreuz  Zeitung  ” 
should  know  that  the  present  situation  in  the  Transvaal 
is  only  tolerated  because  Oom  Paul  and  his  friends  are 
hemmed  in,  and  must  yield  sooner  or  later.  The  St. 
Lucia  Bay  incident  in  1884  should  not  be  forgotten  in 
Berlin,  nor  the  formal  declaration  of  June  1885  by  which 
the  German  Government  pledged  itself  not  to  make  any 
annexations  in  East  Africa  south  of  Delagoa  Bay.  Eng¬ 
land  now  holds  the  field  right  up  to  Delagoa  Bay,  and  if 
Portugal  parts  with  any  of  her  territory  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  Germany  will  certainly  not  be  her  successor. 
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“The  Letters  of  Matthew  Arnold”  please  us  better 
every  time  we  take  them  up.  The  book  is  not  a  great 
book  :  in  truth,  none  of  his  prose  writings  seem  to  us  at 
all  likely  to  endure  ;  but  these  letters  are  full  of  good 
things  and  quaint  things,  and  are  altogether  pleasanter 
reading  that  we  had  anticipated.  Though  the  style  is  a 
little  too  formal  for  the  intimacy  of  familiar  correspond¬ 
ence,  we  prefer  it  to  that  of  his  essays,  were  it  only 
because  it  is  free  of  the  odious  preacher-mannerism— a 
phrase  such  as  “sweetness  and  light”  lugged  in  again 
and  again  like  a  text,  insulting  the  intelligence  of  the 
reader  by  needless  repetition.  And  yet  Matthew  Arnold 
speaks  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  as  “  sinuous,  easy, 
unpolemical.”  It  is  strange  that  a  writer  who  saw  the 
faults  of  his  race  so  clearly  should  be  so  utterly  in  the 
dark  about  himself  and  his  own  shortcomings.  His 
style  is  cursed  with  an  offensive  pedagogic  iteration,  and 
he  coolly  speaks  of  it  as  “  unpolemical  ” — as  “  the  best 
way  of  proceeding  if  one  wants  to  get  at,  and  keep  with, 
truth.” 

As  a  prose  writer,  Matthew  Arnold  was  emphatically 
the  son  of  his  father,  a  Puritan  preacher  and  school¬ 
master.  And  the  “Puritan”  comes  out  even  more 
strongly  in  these  letters  than  the  “  preacher  and  school¬ 
master.”  Burns,  he  tells  us,  “is  a  beast  with  splendid 
gleams”;  Renan’s  “  Abbesse  ”  makes  him  suspect 
that  outside  of  France  Renan  “has  almost  annulled 
by  that  production  his  influence  as  a  serious  writer.” 
Which  is  to  assume  that  a  man’s  mistakes  can  annul 
his  achievements,  a  thing  impossible  in  literature  though 
easy  enough  in  politics,  or,  indeed,  in  any  department 
of  practical  life.  But  it  is  when  his  puritanism  is  empha¬ 
sized  by  his  personal  peculiarities  that  Matthew  Arnold 
shows  himself  at  his  worst.  He  writes  in  1879,  and  the 
teacher-tone  is  unmistakably  present  even  in  letters  to 
his  nearest  kinsfolk  :  “Wordsworth’s  body  of  work,  to 
keep  to  that  phrase,  is  superior  to  the  body  of  work  of 
any  Continental  poet  of  the  last  hundred  years,  except 
Goethe  ;  superior  to  that  of  Schiller,  Musset,  Heine, 
Victor  Hugo.  This,  again,  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
simple  truth.”  Alas  for  the  truth,  simple  or  subtle,  that 
puts  Hugo,  to  say  nothing  of  Heine,  below  Wordsworth. 

But  if  Matthew  Arnold’s  puritanism  is  responsible  for 
these  and  many  similar  misjudgments,  what  shall  be 
said  of  his  deliberate  estimate  of  George  Sand  :  “  Her 
death  has  been  much  in  my  mind  ;  she  was  the  greatest 
spirit  in  our  European  world  from  the  time  that  Goethe 
departed.  With  all  her  faults  and  Frenchism  she  was 
this”?  Fancy  Matthew  Arnold  in  1876,  when  he  was 
fifty-four  years  of  age,  penning  this  incredible  absurdity. 
Again  and  again  we  are  tempted  to  exclaim  that  his 
self-sufficiency  is  more  marked  even  than  his  puritanism 
or  his  preaching.  He  quotes  with  complacency,  too,  a 
phrase  of  Disraeli  praising  his  “winged  words,”  but  he 
never  acknowledges  that  some  of  the  best  of  them  were 
borrowed  :  the  “  sweetness  and  light”  from  Swift  ;  the 
difference  between  Hellenism  and  Hebraism,  which  he 
beat  out  into  a  book,  from  Heine,  and  so  on. 

Vet  certain  things  he  saw  with  great  clearness  ;  the 
English  aristocrat  is  a  “  barbarian”;  Macaulay  is  “intel¬ 
lectually  vulgar  ”;  and  in  1871  he  can  write  of  home  politics 
with  this  detachment:  “Disraeli’s  heavy  pompous  pound¬ 
ing  seems  to  have  been  more  wearisome  than  ever,  and 
Gladstone’s  emotional  verbiage  much  as  usual.”  What  he 
says  about  America  is  hardly  less  true  if  even  more  obvious. 
It  is  really  all  to  be  found  in  his  estimate  of  American 
newspapers  ;  “  their  badness  and  ignobleness  arc 
beyond  belief  .  .  .  they  make  me  feel  kindly  even  to 
the  ‘  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ’  by  comparison  ”  ;  “  they  are  all 
Parnellite  and  Gladstonian,  suffering  nothing  to  appear 
but  what  favours  the  side  they  are  on.”  This  last 
trait,  common,  too,  to  the  unintelligent  middle  class  in 
England,  is  likely  to  w'ork  mischief  at  such  a  crisis  as 
the  present.  After  all,  Matthew  Arnold  is  a  sort  of 
minor  Heine,  without  Heine’s  incomparable  gaiety, 
humour,  and  cosmopolitan  intelligence,  and  plus  an 
appalling  dose  of  puritanism  that  had  abandoned  reli¬ 
gious  dogma  in  order  to  intrench  itself  more  securely  in 
the  will  and  judgment  ;  but  nevertheless  a  liberating 
influence  in  England,  for  whose  existence  we  have  all 
some  reason  to  be  thankful. 


THE  MORAL  OF  THE  MESSAGE. 

NO  one  has  yet  attempted,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  to 
draw  the  true  moral  of  President  Cleveland’s 
Message,  and  if  we  now  try  to  do  this  it  is  because  we 
think  it  is  time  that  the  moral  should  be  laid  to  heart  by 
Englishmen  of  all  classes.  Let  us  first  of  all  rehearse 
the  indisputable  facts.  It  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  the  Message  breathed  hostility  to  England  in  every 
paragraph,  and  was,  besides,  insolently  provocative  in 
language.  Nevertheless,  the  money  asked  for  by 
the  President  to  equip  his  Commission  was  at 
once  voted  with  practical  unanimity  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  by  the  Senate.  Furthermore, 
the  Press  of  America,  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 
and  from  Chicago  to  Galveston,  received  the  Message 
with  approbation.  The  inference,  that  Englishmen  and 
things  English  are  cordially  disliked  in  the  United 
States,  is  unavoidable.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the 
Americans  dislike  us  has  been  admitted  by  all  com¬ 
petent  observers.  There  are,  naturally  enough,  a  few 
Anglomaniacs  among  the  rich  and  leisured  youth  of  the 
great  cities,  but  these  young  men  only  excite  the  contempt 
of  the  ordinary  American.  Thisdislikeof  the  Americansfor 
the  English  is,  as  wre  said  last  week,  the  root  fact  of  the 
situation.  To  the  majority  of  Englishmen  the  fact  itself  is 
so  strange  that  it  seems  almost  incredible.  It  needs 
some  little  imagination  to  understand  that  we  may  be 
disliked  by  those  whom  we  like,  or  contemned  by  those 
whom  we  respect.  The  truth  is  unpleasant,  but  the 
sooner  wTe  assimilate  it  the  better. 

With  this  unpleasant  task  before  us  our  national 
vanity  has  tried  to  find  extraneous  compensation. 
Canadian  papers  having  declared  that  Canada  would 
fight  for  England,  we  have  tried  to  console  ourselves 
with  the  idea  that  our  colonists  at  least  love  us,  and 
would  fight  for  the  old  flag.  But,  again,  all  competent 
judges  warn  us  not  to  put  much  reliance  on  the  loyalty 
of  the  English  Canadian.  Lower  Canada,  French 
Canada,  would  fight  desperately  for  the  English  con¬ 
nection,  because  the  French  priests,  the  directors  of 
the  people,  loathe  and  dread  the  American  system  of 
free,  lay  education;  but  the  Englishmen  in  Upper 
Canada  would  almost  as  soon  live  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  as  under  the  Union  Jack. 
The  truth  is  that  we  are  regarded  with  prac¬ 
tical  indifference  by  our  kinsfolk  in  Upper  Canada, 
and  the  feeling  in  Australia  is  scarcely  more  sympa¬ 
thetic.  The  mere  existence  of  the  “  Sydney  Bulletin,” 
that  derides  England  and  the  English  connection  in  every 
issue,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  popular  journal 
under  the  Southern  Cross,  shows  that  we  are  not  regarded 
with  much  love  by  our  kinsfolk  in  Australia.  The  action 
of  the  Melbourne  Stock  Exchange  a  day  or  two  before 
Christmas  was  characteristic.  It  telegraphed  a  message 
of  peace  and  goodwill  in  precisely  similar  terms  to 
London  and  New  York.  We  are  not  loved  then  by  our 
colonists  and  kinsfolk  beyond  the  seas. 

But  wdiy  should  they  love  us?  What  have  we  ever 
done  to  win  their  affection  or  deserve  their  support? 
The  answer  is  that  we  have  never  done  anything  for 
them  ;  that  we  have  treated  our  children  with  a  more, 
callous  indifference  than  we  have  shown  to  the  fish-spawn 
that  we  deposit  in  our  rivers.  If  we  get  at  the  cause  of 
this,  we  shall  not  be  far  from  the  true  moral  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Cleveland’s  Message.  There  is  one  cause,  and  only 
one,  for  the  present  condition  of  the  relations  between 
ourselves  and  our  kinsfolk.  For  a  hundred  years  past  the 
doctrines  of  a  crude  Liberalism  have  governed  these 
relations  ;  laisser-faire  and  laisscr-aller  constituted  the 
gospel  of  Cobden  and  Bright.  Let  the  industrial  com¬ 
petition,  they  declared,  be  unrestrained  by  any  sentimental 
considerations  of  kinship  or  of  a  common  loyalty,  and 
peace  and  prosperity  will  obtain  throughout  the  world. 
Instead  of  peace  and  universal  free-trade,  we  have 
protective  tariffs  and  industrial  war.  Selfishness  as  a 
rule  of  conduct  on  our  part  has  called  forth  selfish¬ 
ness  in  our  kinsfolk.  The  old  Toryism,  with  its 
feudal  love  for  kith  and  kin,  was  derided  as  anti¬ 
quated,  and  the  Liberal  doctrine  was  pushed  so  far 
that  we  were  told,  by  the  Liberal  leaders,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
among  the  number,  that  our  colonies  would  drop  from 
us  even  as  ripe  fruit  drops  from  the  tree.  We  are  now 
reaping  the  last  fruits  of  that  insenrate  policy.  With 
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the  advent  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  new  spirit  has  been 
brought  into  our  relations  with  our  colonies.  He  is 
determined  to  extend  our  mutual  trade  and  to  strengthen 
the  ties  which  bind  Englishmen  to  their  kin  beyond  the 
sea.  As  the  end  of  his  statesmanship  we  see  a  Zollverein 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies — a  tie  that  shall 
bind  together  what  Liberalism  strove  to  cut  apart,  and 
as  England  grows  strong  and  secure  in  the  love  of  the 
colonies  for  the  mother-country,  and  the  love  of  the 
mother-country  for  the  colonies,  she  will  win  by  degrees 
the  love  and  respect  of  the  English-speaking  people  of 
the  United  States.  But  she  must  no  longer  expect  to 
sow  indifference  and  reap  affection.  Let  her  sow  benefits 
and  kindliness,  and  when  the  hour  of  trial  comes  she 
will  have  her  reward  in  the  gratitude  of  her  children. 

THE  AMAZING  MESSAGE  ITSELF. 

ONE  short  week  w’as  sufficient  to  bring  conviction  to 
the  United  States  politician  that  his  President  had 
made  a  fool  of  himself.  It  was  not  so  much  a  question 
of  the  equities  of  the  matter — that  has  had  its  influence  in 
some  quarters,  no  doubt— but  the  gentlemen  at  Wash¬ 
ington  “fancy  themselves”  not  a  little  in  matters  of 
public  deportment,  and  the  unanimous  condemnation  of 
this  boorish  attempt  to  cut  the  knot  of  an  international 
dispute  has  humiliated  them.  America  was  once  the 
seat  of  a  school  of  international  law  whose  decisions 
were  respected  and  cited  in  Europe  ;  but  of  all  the  great 
names  of  that  school  not  one,  alive  or  dead,  can  be 
quoted  in  support  of  President  Cleveland  and  his 
Secretary  of  State,  while  the  jurists  of  Europe  have 
expressed  themselves  with  singular  unanimity  in  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  American  pretensions.  We  do  not 
flatter  ourselves  with  any  expectations  of  help  from 
our  Continental  supporters.  For  good  reason  or  for 
bad,  it  is  an  unpleasant  fact  that  most  Continental 
States  dislike  or  distrust  English  diplomacy,  and  even 
our  best  friends  take  a  certain  malicious  pleasure  in 
seeing  us  embarrassed.  But  this  fact  makes  the  opinion 
of  the  French  and  Russian  Press  all  the  more  striking 
when  it  denounces  English  action  in  Venezuela  and  yet 
is  compelled  to  condemn  a  document  so  flagrantly 
opposed  to  the  elementary  principles  of  international 
law  as  the  Amazing  Message,  in  which  the  head  of  the 
North  American  Republic  announces  his  intention  of 
rearranging  the  boundaries  of  a  South  American  British 
colony  against  the  wish  of  the  metropolitan  State  and 
proposes  to  declare  war  against  the  British  Empire  in 
case  we  refuse  to  fall  in  with  the  arrangement. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  present  purposes  to  go  into  the 
merits  of  the  Venezuelan  boundary  dispute.  Let  us 
assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument  and  simply  to  clear 
the  ground,  that  England  is  claiming  territory  that  does 
not  belong  to  her  and  that  will  have  to  be  given  up. 
The  United  States  Government  is  at  liberty  to  take  that 
view  of  the  question  and,  at  the  request  of  Venezuela, 
to  offer  her  services  as  mediator.  But  the  insolent, 
hectoring  Message  of  President  Cleveland,  and  the  ver¬ 
bose  oration  in  the  form  of  a  despatch,  of  which  it  is  the 
sequel,  cannot  be  defended.  It  is  well,  however,  for  future 
guidance,  that  certain  points  in  the  controversy  should 
not  be  overlooked,  for  they  are  significant  in  view  of  the 
“new  spirit”  in  American  diplomatic  action  which  we 
are  told  to  expect  in  the  future.  Both  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  in  the  Saturday  Review  and  Mr.  Smalley  in  the 
“  Times”  spoke  of  this  in  the  past,  and  their  warnings 
fell  on  deaf  ears.  Only  a  fortnight  ago  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  told  us  that  the  use  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  for  trooping  purposes  would  be  “calculated  to  call 
the  Monroe  sentiment  into  active  play,”  and  he  was 
laughed  at.  But  now  we  have  in  black  and  white  at  the 
Foreign  Office  a  statement  of  the  case  which  surpasses 
the  worst  forebodings  of  the  Cassandra  of  Toronto. 
“The  United  States,”  says  Mr.  Olney,  “is  practically 
sovereign  on  this  continent,  and  its  fiat  is  law  upon  the 
subjects  to  which  it  confines  its  interposition.”  What 
those  subjects  are  is,  of  course,  to  be  declared  from  time 
to  time  by  gentlemen  of  the  urbanity  of  Mr.  Olney. 

Some  of  our  writers  speak  of  the  President’s  Message 
as  if  its  more  outrageous  sentences  were  due  to  irrita¬ 
tion  at  the  smashing  nature  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  reply 
to  Mr.  Olney.  But  this  is  not  so.  For  in  the  despatch 
of  20  July  will  be  found  in  outline  the  worst  points  of 


the  subsequent  Presidential  Message.  Mr.  Olney’s 
despatch  may  be  taken  as  divided  into  two  parts. 
First  comes  a  statement  of  the  boundary  question,  Ire 
which  the  writer  is  simply  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Venezuelan  Government.  Then  comes  Mr.  Olney  him¬ 
self  in  his  rendering  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  with  varia¬ 
tions.  Monroe  and  Quincy  Adams  would  turn  in  their 
graves  at  the  thought  of  the  brutal  and  vulgar  travesty 
of  their  policy,  which  in  the  words  of  Professor  Von 
Holst,  the  greatest  American  authority  on  Constitu¬ 
tional  Law,  is  “  devoid  of  all  sanctions  in  International 
Law,  subversive  of  the  true  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  in 
flagrant  contempt  of  the  principles  which  regulate  inter¬ 
course  between  nations.”  It  is  not  even  consistent,  for 
in  one  sentence  we  read  that  “the  precise  scope  and 
limitations  of  the  rule  cannot  be  too  clearly  apprehended. 
It  does  not  establish  any  general  protectorate  by  the 
Lmited  States  ”  ;  while  in  a  later  passage  we  find  quoted 
with  approval  from  a  previous  despatch  :  “The  United 
States  has  proclaimed  herself  the  protector  of  the 
Western  World.” 

The  point  for  us  to  consider  is  what  are  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  United  States  in  the  future  if  this  document 
is  to  stand.  We  have  already  quoted  the  sentence  in 
which  the  Republic  is  declared  to  be  “  sovereign  ”  and 
her  “  fiat  ”  to  be  law.  The  same  preposterous  claim  to 
authority  over  a  hemisphere  is  put  in  various  forms. 
There  is  talk  of  the  part  which  Europe  may  be  “  per¬ 
mitted  ”  to  play  in  America.  “  Three  thousand  miles  of 
intervening  ocean,”  it  is  fatuously  said,  “make  anj; 
permanent  political  union  between  a  European  and  an 
American  State  unnatural  and  inexpedient  a  notice 
to  quit  addressed  to  four  European  Powers  simultane¬ 
ously.  Indeed,  in  his  frenzy,  the  amateur  diplomatist 
is  not  sure  whether  it  is  not  his  duty  to  carry  his  mes¬ 
sage  of  peace  into  benighted  Europe  itself.  “  Imbued 
with  these  sentiments,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
might  not  impossibly  be  wrought  up  to  an  active  propa¬ 
ganda  in  favour  of  a  cause  so  highly  valued  for  them¬ 
selves  and  for  mankind.  But  the  age  of  the  Crusades 
has  passed.”  And  this  is  the  gentleman  who  poses  as 
an  impartial  arbitrator.  For,  let  it  be  noted,  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Message  that  the  United  States  should  be- 
self-appointed  arbitrator  in  a  cause  in  which  it  had, 
already,  uninvited,  delivered  judgment,  is  no  sudden 
aberration  of  the  President.  It  is  plain  from  the 
despatch  that  such  was  the  intention  from  the  first,  and 
that  Europe  was  to  be  ruled  out.  For,  quoting  from 
Secretary  Fish  in  1870,  Mr.  Olney  points  out  that  the- 
“rule ’’then  received  this  remarkable  “development,” 
and  that  “  arbitration  of  South  American  controversies 
by  a  European  Power  ”  is  forbidden.  “  American  ques¬ 
tions,  it  is  said  [in  the  Fish  despatch],  are  for  American 
decision,  and  on  that  ground  the  United  States  went 
so  far  as  to  refuse  to  mediate  in  the  war  between  Chili 
and  Peru  jointly  with  Great  Britain  and  France.” 

We  arrive,  then,  at  this  interesting  summary  of  the 
United  States  position,  not  on.  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but 
on  a  “  sentiment”  derived  from  that  Doctrine  by  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State  from  Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Olney  :  That  the 
United  States  is  “  sovereign  ”  and  her  “  fiat”  law  over 
the  Western  Hemisphere;  that  theunion  between  England 
and  Canada,  Jamaica  and  Guiana,  is  “  unnatural  and 
inexpedient  ”  ;  that  in  the  case  of  such  European  colonies 
as  are  still  “permitted”  to  exist,  America  as  “protector 
of  this  Western  World”  (without  any  of  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  protectorship),  is  to  lay  down  a  “  thus  far  and 
no  farther,”  and  in  case  of  dispute  is  to  arbitrate  in  a 
cause  in  which  she  is  already  a  partisan,  on  the  ground 
that  “American  questions  are  for  American  discussion  ” ; 
and  that  “not  impossibly”  the  United  States  might  feel 
it  its  duty  to  come  over  to  Europe  and  start  an  “active 
propaganda  ”  in  the  sacred  cause  of  machine  politics 
and  government  by  Tammany.  It  is  well  that  we  are 
told  beforehand  what  we  may  expect.  If  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  to  be  altered  into  a  Monroe  “sentiment,” 
and  if  that  sentiment  is  to  be  distorted  into  a  fresh 
claim  as  often  as  it  suits  a  Secretary  of  State  to  secure 
a  few  votes  by  an  insult  thrown  across  the  Atlantic, 
then  it  is  time  to  put  our  foot  down.  Above  all,  if 
arbitration  is  to  be  a  process  from  which  “  Europe  is  to 
be  excluded,”  and  which  is  to  be  carried  out  by  one  of 
the  interested  parties,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inform  the 
United  States  that  there  are  limits  to  British  patience. 
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THE  ORANGE  CENTENARY. 

THE  phlegmatic  Dutchman,  to  whom  all  religions  and 
races  were  equally  indifferent,  except  so  far  as  they 
might  form  instruments  in  his  hand  for  breaking  the 
power  of  France,  would  have  found  grim  amusement  in 
the  idea  that  two  centuries  after  his  death  his  name 
would  still  be  the  battle-cry  of  warring  factions  in  Ire¬ 
land.  The  Earl  of  Erne,  “Imperial  Grand  Master,”  who 
last  week  issued  an  address  to  celebrate  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Orange  Society  in 
Armagh,  doubtless  believes  sincerely  that  “King 
William  ”  would,  above  all  things,  have  found  delight 
in  presiding  on  an  Orange  platform  next  Twelfth  of  July, 
while  the  Orange  labourer  who  cheerfully  pays  his 
“forty  shillings  and  costs”  for  the  wild  joy  of  shouting 
“To  Hell  with  the  Pope”  in  a  crowded  fair,  is  not 
troubled  with  the  knowledge  that  the  Prince  of  Orange 
carried  out  his  greatest  triumphs  in  close  alliance  with 
“the  Pope  of  Rome.”  Such  little  inconsistencies,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  prevent  the  Institution  from  being  a  very 
real  political  and  social  power  over  one-third  of  Ireland; 
and  the  fact  that  it  closes  its  century  of  existence 
more  strongly  rooted  than  ever  in  the  affections  of  its 
adherents  entitles  it  to  sympathetic  consideration.  When 
all  is  said  and  done,  we  doubt  whether  any  single  incident 
contributed  more  to  convince  the  English  voter  of  the 
impossibility  of  Home  Rule  than  the  march  past  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  Belfast 
workmen.  If  Mr.  Gladstone’s  fad  for  the  pacification  of 
Munster,  Leinster,  and  Connaught  could  only  be  carried 
out  at  the  expense  of  the  exasperation  of  Ulster,  John  Bull 
could  have  no  doubt  of  the  prudence  of  his  favourite 
policy  of  “  letting  well  alone.” 

Religion  in  Ireland  was,  in  Stuart  times  and  even  later, 
strictly  a  matter  of  race,  and  to  this  extent  Orangeism 
may  be  called  religious  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  had 
its  origin,  like  all  the  other  secret  societies  of  the  time,  in 
the  hard  realities  of  existence.  As  was  natural,  it  took 
shape  in  the  cockpit  of  Ireland,  the  district  lying  to  the 
south  and  east  of  Lough  Neagh,  then  known  as  O’Neil’s 
Land.  The  “  planters  ”  sent  here  in  the  time  of 
James  I.  had  been  driven  out  with  fire  and  sword  in  the 
time  of  his  son  Charles  I.,  and  those  who  had  made 
their  way  back  were  again  swept  out  of  their  homes 
before  the  “  rebels,”  who  rallied  to  his  grandson,  James 
II.  Each  wave  of  conquest  or  reaction  left  its  legacy  of 
hatred,  and  all  through  the  brutal  days  of  the  penal  laws 
the  struggle  went  on  in  a  subdued  form.  The  native 
Irish  crept  back  from  the  hills  and,  in  spite  of  laws  and 
leases,  began  to  regain  possession  of  the  land  from 
which  they  had  been  driven.  In  the  later  decades  of  the 
eighteenth  century  trouble  at  home  and  wars  abroad  had 
begun  again  to  raise  the  hopes  of  the  dispossessed.  The 
country  was  honeycombed  with  secret  societies.  In 
their  origin  these  societies  seem  on  both  sides  to  have 
been  primarily  directed  against  the  landlords,  whose 
exactions,  in  the  North  especially,  were  driving  the 
people  from  the  country  in  thousands.  “  Whiteboys  ” 
and  “  Levellers,”  “  Rightboys  ”  and  “  Steelboys,” 
aimed  alike  at  the  keeping  down  of  rent,  but  they  would 
not  have  been  Irish  if  they  had  not  soon  turned  their 
arms  against  each  other.  The  “  Peep  o’  Day  Boys,” 
as  good  Protestants,  thought  the  best  way  to  keep 
down  rent  was  to  prevent  “blacklegging,”  and  as  the 
Catholics  were  notorious  for  offering  impossible  rents 
the  order  went  forth  that  they  were  to  be  expelled. 
The  “  Defenders  ”  retaliated,  and  a  hundred  years  ago, 
under  Grattan’s  Parliament,  large  parts  of  the  country 
were  in  much  thesameconditionas  Armenia  atthepresent 
time.  Out  of  the  Peep  o’  Day  Boys  grew  theOrangemen, 
and  out  of  the  Defenders  came  Rockiles,  Ribbonmen, 
and  many  others. 

The  year  1795  brought  about  a  crisis.  Wolfe  Tone,  the 
drunken,  romantic,  worthless,  fascinating  rebel,  had 
succeeded  in  welding  together  for  the  moment  the 
fighting  elements  in  the  northern  towns,  and  in  May 
the  United  Irishmen  had  been  transformed  from  a  society 
of  reformers  into  a  band  of  conspirators,  only  awaiting 
French  assistance  to  rise  in  rebellion.  Tone’s  emissaries 
were  at  work  trying  to  spread  the  organization  among 
the  Ulster  peasants,  and  a  meeting  between  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  groups  in  Armagh  was  arranged  at  a 
village  called  the  Diamond.  But  the  genius  of  the 


country  was  upon  them,  and  instead  of  embracing  they 
took  to  fighting.  Each,  of  course,  accused  the  other  of 
treachery,  and  probably  both  were  right  ;  but  in  the  end 
the  Protestants  remained  victors,  and,  according  to 
tradition,  they  then  and  there  formed  the  first  Orange 
Lodge  on  the  field  of  the  “  Battle  of  the  Diamond.” 
Like  most  Irish  traditions,  this  will  not  bear  investiga¬ 
tion,  for  “Orange  boys”  and  Orange  lodges  are  spoken- 
of  in  authentic  records  before  1795.  But  it  is  certain- 
that  about  this  date  Orangeism  began  to  take  form 
and  to  assume  something  like  a  regular  organization.  At 
first,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  democratic  and  anti-land¬ 
lord  ;  it  suddenly  found  itself  by  force  of  circumstances 
transformed  into  a  pillar  of  the  State.  Rebellion  was  in 
the  air  ;  the  Orangemen,  in  spite  of  their  longings  for  a 
reduced  rent,  knew  that  once  the  heather  took  fire  they 
would  again  have  to  fight  for  their  holdings  and  their 
lives  as  their  fathers  had  done  ;  the  lodges  were  com¬ 
bined  in  a  “Grand  Lodge  ”  in  Dublin  in  1797,  and  in 
1798  the  long-planned  Rebellion  broke  out. 

It  is  easy,  of  course,  for  Englishmen  who  have  not 
known  for  over  two  centuries  what  danger  to  life  and 
property  means,  to  cry  out  against  the  intolerance  and 
quarrelsomeness  of  the  Orangeman.  He  is  intolerant 
and  quarrelsome,  but  like  the  rest  of  us  he  is  the  product 
of  circumstances,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  such  types 
are  apt  to  survive  long  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
circumstances  that  called  them  into  being.  The  passions 
of  Orangeism  are  now  associated  with  past  evils,  but, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  so  are  the  passions  of  the  “unre¬ 
pentant  rebels  ”  of  the  South.  It  is  a  game  of  brag  on 
both  sides.  So  long  as  a  whisky-sodden  Irish  boss  in  a 
New  York  slum  talks  of  a  hundred  thousand  armed  and 
drilled  Irishmen  ready  to  “  bound  across  the  Atlantic” 
and  avenge  their  country’s  wrongs,  so  long  will  the 
Earl  of  Erne  be  able  to  talk  of  his  half-million  Orange¬ 
men  “united  and  vigilant  ;  solemnly  banded  together 
to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  the  integrity  of  the  British  Empire.”  Sc 
long,  above  all,  as  Mr.  Davitt  talks  of  “  our  people  ” 
returning  “to  possess  the  land  from  which  they  have 
been  driven,”  so  long  will  the  present  holders  of  the  land 
keep  a  good  look  out  for  trespassers.  Of  course,  the 
hundred  thousand  armed  Irishmen  are  not  to  be  found, 
anymore  than  the  half-million  Orangemen.  If  we  were 
to  divide  the  latter  by  five  we  should  probably  be  near  the 
real  figure.  The  bitter  agitation  of  the  last  fifteen  years 
is  responsible  for  at  least  half  this  number,  and  the 
dying  out  of  the  League  branches  will  probably  be 
followed  by  a  corresponding  dwindling  of  the  Orange 
lodges.  If  they  were  both  extinct,  Ireland  would  be 
happier  and  more  peaceful. 

THE  MASAI  MASSACRE. 

LIE  news  of  the  massacre  by  the  Masai  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  men  upon  the  British  road  to  Uganda  is  as 
disappointing  as  it  is  serious.  Some  recent  travellers 
in  British  East  Africa  have  declared  the  dread  in 
which  the  Zanzibari  have  always  held  that  tribe  to  be  a 
simple  bogie.  They  have  told  us  that  Joseph  Thomson’s 
graphic  account  of  the  power  and  ferocity  of  the  Masai 
was  ridiculously  exaggerated,  and  that  during  the  past 
few  years  the  disease  that  swept  away  their  cattle,  and  the 
internal  dissensions  that  destroyed  their  power  of  union, 
have  broken  what  power  they  once  possessed.  This 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  Masai  was  welcomed, 
as  it  was  mainly  the  fear  of  this  tribe  that  made  the 
German  route  to  Uganda  more  popular  and  economical 
than  the  British.  Some  authorities  have  even  held  that 
the  Masai  are  a  source  of  strength  to  the  country  and 
not  of  danger;  as  the  intelligence,  courage,  and  capacity 
for  learning  of  the  members  of  this  tribe  ought  to  make 
them  valuable  as  herdsmen  and  soldiers  in  the  British 
service.  Since  the  crisis  of  the  cattle  disease  at  the  end 
of  1891,  the  Masai,  however,  have  gradually  recovered 
their  old  spirit  of  mischief.  Both  in  1892  and  1893  the 
Nawasha  Masai  have  been  found  endeavouring  to  sur¬ 
prise  caravans  at  night  ;  and  no  doubt  the  theft  of  Mr. 
Scott  Elliot’s  donkeys  in  1893,  at  the  mouth  of  the  very 
ravine  where  the  recent  massacre  took  place,  was  the 
work  of  the  same  people.  The  daring  attack  on  the 
British  at  Machakos  and  the  murder  of  Dr.  Charters  at 
Kibwezi,  both  of  which  happened  in  1S94,  further  show 
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that  the  Masai  have  recovered  their  old  aggressive 
spirit.  As  no  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  tribe  for 
these  misdeeds,  they  may  have  acquired  contempt  for 
Europeans.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  caravan  was 
not  in  Government  service,  but  belonged  to  a  party  of 
native  traders.  The  caravan  must  have  been  very  badly 
led,  and  its  sudden  appearance  on  the  meadows  below 
the  entrance  to  the  Eldoma  ravine  may  have  frightened 
the  Masai  ;  some  blunder  in  handling  the  excitable  Zan¬ 
zibari,  or  even  an  attempt  to  loot  cattle  from  the 
natives,  may  have  led  to  the  conflict.  Considerations 
such  as  these  may  lessen  the  significance  of  the  disaster. 
But  the  fact,  confirmed  by  Government  intelligence, 
remains  that  a  thousand  men  have  been  killed  by  the 
Masai  on  the  high  road  to  Uganda.  The  Zanzibari 
porters  will  be  impressed  by  the  fact  and  make  no 
allowance  for  extenuating  circumstances,  and  the 
disaster  will  rekindle  the  old  terror  of  this  tribe.  It  is 
only  two  years  since  a  British  Museum  naturalist  led  a 
party  of  forty  Zanzibari  across  the  site  of  the  recent 
fighting,  and  explored  the  region  in  spite  of  the  Masai. 
But  for  some  time  to  come  the  country  will  be  closed  to 
small  parties,  for  the  Zanzibari  will  not  go,  except  with 
very  powerful  escort.  The  work  of  the  past  six  years 
in  popularizing  and  opening  up  the  British  road  to 
Uganda  has  been  undone  at  one  blow.  Small  caravans 
■will  have  to  travel  by  the  German  route,  and  larger  ones 
■will  require  so  many  guns  and  so  much  ammunition 
that  the  cost  of  transport  will  be  increased.  The  news, 
moreover,  will  greatly  encourage  the  Arab  rebels  on  the 
coast,  although  such  encouragement  to  them  at  the 
oresent  time  is  especially  unfortunate. 

A  SALVATION  ARMY  SHELTER  BY  DAY. 

POSSESSING  the  popular  prejudices  against  what 
Professor  Huxley  has  called  “  corybantic  Christ¬ 
ianity,”  I  was  impelled  by  curiosity  to  see  for  myself 
the  interior  of  a  Salvation  Army  Shelter.  I  have  been 
behind  the  scenes  at  the  Morgue  and  am  accordingly 
hardened.  But  I  set  out  with  well-clenched  teeth  and 
double-Dutch  courage  to  face  unspeakable  horrors.  At 
"  Headquarters”  in  Victoria  Street  I  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  a  charming,  long-haired  individual,  who  called 
limself  a  “  Brigadier”  and  boasted  of  a  beautiful  Scots 
brogue.  He  offered  to  take  me  straightway  to  the 
shelter  at  Blackfriars,  which  is  the  only  one  with  penny 
accommodation,  and  which  enjoys  the  worst  reputation 
of  any.  He  respected  my  prejudices  by  offering  to  doff 
his  uniform  and  cab  it  “  en  pekin,”  but  his  raiment  had  no 
more  terrors  for  me  than  his  religion,  and  I  set  out  in 
gleeful  anticipation  of  a  hard-earned  new  sensation. 

‘  The  Blackfriars  Shelter,”  he  said  to  Jehu,  and  then 
added  charitably,  “  next  the  Surrey  Theatre.” 

The  Blackfriars  Shelter  was  originally  a  mews  and 
music-hall,  with  an  annexe  for  chopping  fodder  for  the 
Crimean  War.  The  music-hall  is  now  the  penny 
shelter,  around  which  recent  controversy  has  centred. 
We  made  our  way  through  a  courtyard  and  forced  a 
•pigeon-hole  like  that  of  a  box-  or  booking-office.  I 
stopped  to  read  the  tariff :  Bench  and  bread,  one  penny ; 
bunk  and  seaweed  mattress,  twopence  ;  bunk  with 
spring  mattress  in  cubicle,  threepence  ;  hot  bath  and 
crematorium,  one  penny.  This  was  the  scene  of  the 
historical  scrimmage  with  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
He  was,  I  heard,  blindly  prejudiced  against  the  shelters, 
and  the  army,  and  all  the  army’s  works  ;  he  appeared 
In  the  small  hours,  and  began  to  read  a  warrant,  and 
even  sought  to  force  his  way  in  before  the  “  captain  ” 
could  be  found  to  authorize  his  admission.  However 
well  disposed,  he  seems  to  have  been  sadly  lacking  in 
discretion,  and  I  understand  that  for  his  various  griev¬ 
ances  he  has  only  himself  to  blame.  So  soon  as  his 
errand  was  understood,  his  progress  was  facilitated  in 
every  way. 

This  entrance  must  be  the  stage  of  many  a  strange 
-scene.  Under  pressure  of  the  local  authorities,  the 
■"army”  now  restricts  the  admissions  well  below  the 
extent  of  the  accommodation,  taking  good  care  that  the 
rejected  shall  understand  whose  fault  is  the  refusal.  At 
all  times  efforts  have  been  made  to  restrict  the  cheapest 
accommodation  to  those  who  really  need  it.  Any  one 
'endering  a  silver  coin,  even  a  threepenny  bit,  is  told 
Aat  his  affluence  disqualifies  him  for  this  refuge  of  the 


really  destitute,  and  any  one  the  worse  for  drink  is 
requested,  in  all  good  humour,  to  walk  to  the  bridge  and 
call  again.  Liquor  is  confiscated,  but  smoking  is  per¬ 
mitted,  save  through  the  hour  of  religious  service. 
General  inquirers  are  welcome,  but  the  merely  curious 
are  astutely  circumvented.  The  “  captain  ”  told  me,  in 
high  glee,  that  a  well-to-do  man  resented  the  refusal  of 
admission  on  the  ground  that  he  had  made  a  bet  that  he 
would  spend  the  night  in  that  shelter.  “  Well,  sir,  you 
have  lost  your  bet,”  the  "  captain  ”  had  replied,  in  con¬ 
clusive  triumph. 

The  ex-music-hall,  where  a  penny  may  purchase  the 
night’s  shelter,  is  a  large  and  lofty  room,  fitted  with 
rows  of  wooden  benches  as  for  a  public  meeting.  I 
found  it  very  hard  to  ascertain  how  many  men  usually 
occupy  a  bench.  The  room  has  never  held  more  than 
four  hundred,  which  would  mean  five  or  six  to  a  bench  ; 
it  now  holds  no  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty, 
with  an  average  of  less  than  two  to  a  bench. 
But  the  frequenters,  far  from  desiring  privacy,  prefer 
to  congregate  in  huddling  herds  upon  a  few  benches 
even  when  other  benches  remain  entirely  free.  The 
"  Brigadier”  told  me  that  he  is  himself  in  the  habit  of 
travelling  second-class,  but  that  he  had  observed  this 
habit  in  third-class  carriages,  that  the  proletariate 
prefer  overcrowding,  and  will  choose  a  full  rather  than 
an  empty  carriage.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  habit,  or 
prejudice,  or  bringing-up,  but  there  it  is,  and  we  must 
reckon  with  it  when  we  ignorantly  clamour  for  more 
space  on  behalf  of  those  who  do  not  desire  it.  I 
raised  the  question  of  atmosphere,  and,  while  paying 
my  tribute  to  the  spotless  cleanliness  I  had  observed  on 
all  hands,  protested  that  the  smell  by  night  must  be 
most  loathsome.  The  "  Brigadier,”  however,  drew  my 
attention  to  the  admirable  arrangements  for  ventilation, 
and  remarked  that  every  room  where  human  beings 
sleep  engenders  a  characteristic  smell.  But  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  made  to  test  the  healthiness  of 
customers  on  entering  and  leaving  the  shelters  with  the 
result  that  no  appreciable  proportion  is  found  to  be  the 
worse  for  the  experience.  No  doubt  people  accustomed 
to  fresh  air  would  come  away  with  a  headache,  as  the 
"Brigadier”  did  himself  when  he  visited  the  shelters 
after  a  few  months  at  the  "  Farm  Colony,”  but  it  does 
not  take  long  to  become  inured.  Health  would  certainly 
be  far  more  seriously  endangered  by  a  night  spent  in 
the  streets.  And  Mr.  Bramwell  Booth  points  out  that 
200  cubic  feet  of  air  are  allowed  per  head  in  the  shelters, 
as  against  185  in  a  full  House  of  Commons.  As  for  the 
seats,  I  found  them  by  no  means  uncomfortable,  and  I 
can  conceive  the  possibility  of  passing  quite  a  good 
night’s  rest  there,  even  for  the  most  fastidious. 

The  main  charges  against  these  shelters  are  the  filth 
of  the  frequenters  and  the  propagation  of  disease.  But 
there  are  ample  facilities  for  the  toilet  :  hot  water  is 
provided  galore,  and  soap  circulates  in  sufficient  plenty. 
The  penny  baths  are  almost  luxurious  and  the 
crematorium  is  warranted  to  kill  the  most  hardened 
vermin  within  twenty  minutes.  The  public  opinion  of 
the  shelters  enforces  cleanliness,  and  the  inmates  have 
sometimes  thrown  a  dirty  man  into  a  bath,  burnt  all  his 
clothes,  and  supplied  him,  out  of  their  own  scarcity, 
with  a  new  suit,  and  all  in  perfect  good-humour.  As  to 
disease,  everything  possible  is  done  in  the  way  of  pre¬ 
caution  and  isolation,  and  the  cases  of  small-pox,  which 
have  been  alleged  against  the  shelters,  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  imprudent  action  of  the  authorities  in  closing 
infected  lodging-houses  and  letting  their  inmates  loose 
upon  the  town. 

The  bunks  are  well  ordered  and  at  sufficient  intervals; 
the  seaweed  mattresses  are  really  luxurious.  The  "army” 
is  as  anxious  as  possible  to  adopt  all  reasonable  sug¬ 
gestions,  as,  for  instance,  the  recent  erection  of  partitions 
to  prevent  neighbours  from  too  close  contact  with  each 
other.  I  smelled  the  soup,  which  seemed  succulent,  and 
I  tasted  the  pure  white  bread,  which  was  worthy  of 
Vienna.  Brown  bread  is  scouted  because  it  recalls  un¬ 
pleasant  associations  of  prison  fare.  On  the  whole,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  shelters  of  the  Salvation  Army  effect 
incalculable  good  physically  and  temporarily  as  well  as 
permanently  and  spiritually.  And  my  testimony  is  of 
the  more  value  because,  like  Balaam  the  son  of  Peor,  I 
went  prepared  to  scoff  and  came  away  an  enthusiastic 
admirer.  Herbert  Vivian. 
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CAIRO  OLD  AND  NEW. 

HERE  are  two  Cairos,  absolutely  distinct,  to  say 
nothing-  of  the  cluster  of  picturesque  streets,  relics 
of  departed  Fustat,  known,  somewhat  anachronously, 
as  “  Old  Cairo.”  There  is  a  European  Cairo  and  there 
is  an  Egyptian  Cairo.  The  last  was  once  El-Kahirah, 
“  the  Victorious,”  founded  under  the  auspices  of  Mars, 
but  is  now  so  little  conquering,  indeed  so  subdued,  that 
it  has  come  to  be  known  to  superb  Britons  by  the  con¬ 
temptuous  name  of  “the  native  quarters,”  or  even 
“the  bazars.”  In  truth  European  Cairo  knows  little 
of  its  mediaeval  sister.  Of  course  in  winter  thousands 
of  tourists,  mounted  on  thousands  of  donkeys,  explore 
“  the  native  quarters,”  but  they  are,  after  all,  merely 
tourists,  and  do  not  belong  to  European  Cairo  proper. 
The  true  Cairo  resident,  who  has  his  house,  with  its 
cool-shaded  rooms  and  breezy  balcony  for  summer 
dining,  in  the  Ismai'liya  or  Tawfikiya  quarter,  surrounded 
by  hundreds  of  similar  Italianate  villas,  which  form  the 
modern  European  city,  does  not  by  any  chance  ride 
donkeys,  and  is  only  dragged  to  “  the  bazars  ”  rarely 
and  with  obvious  reluctance  by  the  importunity  of  some 
incorrigible  sightseer. 

But  even  in  European  Cairo  there  are  signs  that 
another  Cairo,  an  Oriental,  Muslim  Cairo,  exists  not  far 
away.  Let  the  English  colony  keep  never  so  closely  to 
itself  and  ignore  “  the  native  quarters,”  except  as 
objects  for  just  government  and  wise  reforms,  it  cannot 
walk  abroad,  or  even  open  its  ears  in  its  own  chambers, 
without  becoming  conscious  of  the  true  Oriental  world 
in  which  it  lives  but  of  which  it  is  not.  Go  to  the  Post 
Office,  a  few  minutes’  walk  from  most  of  the  hotels,  and 
you  are  at  once  in  a  medley  of  East  and  W est.  A  German 
nursemaid,  accompanied  by  the  little  daughter  of  the 
family,  is  asking  for  letters  at  the  arrivde  window,  and 
an  old  sheykh  in  kaftan  and  turban  is  negotiating  a 
money-order  or  a  registered  letter  at  the  next  bureau. 
Over  the  way  a  row  of  public  letter-writers  sit  at  their 
tables  on  the  sideway,  gravely  imperturbable,  awaiting 
illiterate  correspondents.  In  the  street,  omnibuses,  the 
latest  innovation  in  Cairo  (soon  to  be  followed  by  tram- 
cars),  rumble  by,  blowing  strident  horns  ;  but  the  pas¬ 
sengers  who  sit  on  the  seats  beneath  the  awning  are  not 
Europeans — they  are  Egyptians,  effendis,  clerks,  shop¬ 
keepers,  sheykhs,  often  simple  fellahin  come  to  town  on 
business  and  driving  in  from  Bulak  or  Kasr-en-Ntl.  On 
the  footpaths — always  uneven  and  often  muddy,  in 
curious  contrast  to  the  roads,  which  are  kept  wonder¬ 
fully  clean  by  circular  brushes  and  little  girl  scavengers 
— the  European  element,  Greek,  German,  Italian,  chiefly, 
is  intimately  blended  with  the  Oriental  :  Sudani  women 
closely  veiled  with  the  white  burko  ,  which  sets  off  their 
swarthy  brows  and  black  eyes  to  advantage  ;  Egyptian 
girls  in  blue  gowns  and  black  veils  hanging  loose  and 
allowing  the  well-formed  neck  and  line  of  cheek  and 
chin  to  be  seen,  whilst  concealing  the  only  part  a  woman 
scrupulously  hides  in  the  East,  her  mouth  ;  horrible 
blear-eyed  old  harridans,  veiled  with  immaculate  preci¬ 
sion,  squatting  in  rows  against  the  house-fronts  ; 
Bedawis  striding  along  in  the  roadway  with  the  striped 
kufiyeh  wound  round  their  turbans  ;  strings  of  camels 
tied  together,  laden  with  bersbn,  the  rich  fodder  of 
Egypt,  and  driven  by  the  smallest  of  urchins  ;  petty 
Government  clerks,  or  effendis,  clad  in  stambuly  and 
tarbush ,  hunched  up  on  donkey-back  ;  all  classes  and 
ages  and  sexes  mingled  together  in  a  jostling,  perspir¬ 
ing,  but  good-tempered  crowd  ;  and  everywhere  the 
pungent  pervasive  smell  of  the  East. 

Even  in  the  European  quarters  you  still  meet  the 
veritable  Eastern  sights  and  sounds.  As  you  look  out 
of  your  hotel  window  you  will  see  a  native  musician 
sauntering  by,  twanging  the  lute  of  the  country  ;  then 
a  sound  like  the  tinkling  of  baby  cymbals  informs  you 
that  the  shcrbctly  is  going  his  round,  with  his  huge  glass- 
jar  slung  at  his  side,  from  which  he  dispenses  (to  the 
unwary)  sweet  sticky  drinks  of  liquorice  juice  or  orange 
syrup  in  the  brass  saucers  which  he  perpetually  clinks 
in  his  hand.  Late  at  night  the  sounds  of  Eastern  life 
invade  your  pillow.  The  distant  throbbing  of  the  nag- 
gdrah{ not  to  be  confused  with  the  pulsation  of  the  bene¬ 
ficent  steam-engine  which  nightly  empties  with  com¬ 
mendable  expedition  some  neighbouring  cesspool)  tells 
you  that  a  wedding-procession  is  making  its  tour,  and 


if  you  have  the  curiosity  to  get  up  and  sally  out  you  wilt 
be  rewarded  by  one  of  the  characteristic  sights  of  Cairo^ 
in  which  old  and  new  are  oddly  blended.  Probably  a 
circumcision  is  combined  with  the  wedding,  to  save 
expense ;  and  the  procession  will  be  headed  by  the 
barber’s  sign,  a  wooden  frame  raised  aloft,  followed  by 
two  or  three  gorgeously  caparisoned  camels — regular 
stage-properties  hired  out  for  such  occasions — carrying 
drummers,  and  leading  the  way  for  a  series  of  carriages 
crammed  with  little  boys,  each  holding  a  neat  white 
handkerchief  to  his  mouth,  to  keep  out  the  devil  and 
the  evil  eye.  Then  comes  a  closed  carriage  covered  all- 
over  with  a  big  cashmere  shawl,  held  down  firmly  at 
the  sides  by  brothers  and  other  relations  of  the  im¬ 
prisoned  bride  ;  then  more  carriages  and  a  genera! 
crowd  of  sympathizers.  More  rarely  the  bride  is  borne 
in  a  cashmere-covered  litter  swung  between  two  camels,, 
fore  and  aft ;  the  hind  camel  must  tuck  his  head  under 
the  litter,  and  is  probably  quite  as  uncomfortable  as  the 
bride,  who  runs  a  fair  chance  of  sea-sickness  in  her  roll¬ 
ing  palankin.  In  the  old  days  the  bride  walked  through 
the  streets  under  a  canopy  carried  by  her  friends,  but 
this  is  now  quite  out  of  fashion,  and  European  carriages 
are  rapidly  ousting  even  the  camel-litters.  But  the 
cashmere  shawl  and  the  veil  will  not  soon  be  abandoned. 
The  Egyptian  woman  is,  at  least  in  public,  generally 
modest.  She  detects  a  stranger’s  glance  with  magical 
rapidity,  even  when  to  all  appearance  looking  the  other 
way,  and  forthwith  the  veil  is  pulled  closer  over  her 
mouth  and  nose.  When  she  meets  you  face  to  face, 
she  does  not  drop  her  big  eyes  in  the  absurd  fashion  of 
Western  modesty  ;  she  calmly  turns  them  away  from 
you  :  it  is  much  more  cutting — really. 

Leaving  the  European  town  and  the  hotels  and  the 
Ezbekiyeh  quite  behind,  it  is  easy  to  lose  oneself  in  the 
quaint  old  streets  of  Muslim  Cairo,  where  only  an  occa¬ 
sional  passer-by  reminds  one  that  Europe  is  at  the  gates. 
A  large  part  of  Cairo  is  very  little  spoilt  ;  it  is  still,  to  . 
great  degree,  the  city  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  The  worst 
injury  was  done  before  England  took  the  reins,  for  it  was 
Isma’il  who  recklessly  ran  streets  through  mosques  antS 
ancient  palaces,  in  order  to  make  a  straight  drive  to  the 
Citadel.  In  the  Boulevard  Mohammed  Aly  we  certainly 
find  the  oddest  jumble  of  East  and  West,  old  and  new 
For  example,  just  opposite  the  stately  mosque  of  Sultar 
Hasan,  at  the  head  of  this  unsightly  street,  you  see  a 
cabaret  with  the  signboard,  “Grog  Shop  for  Army  and 
Navy”  ;  next  door  a  Muslim  school,  as  the  inscription 
“Medresseh  Mohammediyeh  ”  shows.  Across  the  road 
stands  the  shapeless  mass  of  the  unfinished  Rifa’iyeb 
Mosque,  erected,  at  the  cost  of  ^350,000,  by  the  mother 
of  Isma’il  ;  and  within  those  unroofed  walls,  surrounded 
by  rotting  scaffolding,  lies  the  body  of  the  princely 
borrower  himself.  Under  the  shadow  of  Sultan  Hasan  an 
Arab  barber  is  cutting  hair  with  a  modern  clipping 
machine.  A  gaily  painted  harim  carriage  stands  in  the 
road  ;  on  the  panel  is  a  sham  coat-of-arms.  Solemn 
sheykhs  pass  by  without  any  sort  of  emotion  at  these 
queer  sights.  Overhead  the  citadel  guns  boom  out  a 
salute,  for  it  is  the  Great  Festival,  the  Id-el-Kebir. 

But  the  moment  we  leave  this  mongrel  street,  and  dive 
into  the  alleys  on  either  side,  we  are  once  more  in  the 
real  East, with  hardly  a  touch  of  Europe.  The  new  houses 
and  rebuilt  fronts,  it  is  true,  are  in  ill-keeping  with  the 
older  buildings,  and  the  beautiful  intricate  meshrebiyek- 
lattices  have  gone,  to  make  way  for  persiennes.  But 
the  general  aspect  of  the  streets  has  not  seriously 
altered,  in  recent  years,  and  the  people  who  press 
through  the  crowded  lanes,  or  sit  in  their  cupboard 
shops  at  the  sides,  are  absolutely  unchanged.  They 
dress  as  their  ancestors  dressed  centuries  ago  ;  their 
ideas  and  education  are  what  they'  always  were,  except 
the  youths  who  have  been  trained  to  some  extent  in 
European  fashion  in  the  new  Khedivial  schools  ;  they 
are  as  calm  and  easy-going  and  procrastinating  as  ever 
The  only  conspicuous  change  is  the  dethronement  of  the 
old-fashioned  shib/lk,  the  long  pipe  which  used  to  be- 
universally  smoked  by  all  classes,  in  favour  of  the 
cigarette  ;  but  water-pipes,  and  cocoa-nut  pipes  for 
has/tis/i,  are  still  in  full  play,  at  least  among  the  lower 
orders.  One  other  alteration  strikes  the  visitor  who  has 
not  seen  Cairo  for  several  years.  •  The  people  seem, 
cleaner ;  there  is  less  ophthalmia  about,  and  the 
children’s  eyes  are  much  less  fly-covered  than  of  old. 
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One  little  boy  was  actually  observed  in  front  of  his 
•father’s  shop  washing  his  head  all  over  with  soap  and 

water _ a  phenomenon  without  precedent  in  former  days. 

European  example  and  the  efforts  of  our  doctors  and 
sanitary  engineers  have  had  their  influence,  and  among 
the  best  signs  of  improvement  must  be  noted  the  grow¬ 
ing  appreciation  by  natives  of  the  benefits  of  European 
hospitals. 

Another  thing  they  appreciate  is  the  care  which  Euro¬ 
peans  have  devoted  to  the  mosques.  The  decay  of  these 
exquisite  buildings  dates  from  early  times  ;  but  during 
the  past  ten  years  it  has  been  to  a  great  extent  arrested 
'by  the  efforts  of  the  late  Rogers  Bey,  of  Artin  and 
Franz  Pashas,  and  other  members  of  the  “  Commission 
for  the  Preservation  of  Arab  Monuments,”  and  especially 
by  the  labours  of  its  present  architect,  Herz  Bey,  who 
thoroughly  understands  his  work.  In  a  few  instances, 
■where  there  was  no  danger  of  the  “  falsification  ”  de¬ 
precated  by  our  Ancient  Buildings  Society,  Herz  Bey 
has  restored  the  mosques  so  completely  that  they  may 
really  be  said  to  look  almost  as  they  did  when  first 
opened  ;  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  this  restoration 
has  given  obvious  satisfaction  to  the  worshippers,  who 
flock  to  the  restored  mosque  and  feel  a  genuine  pride  in 
its  renewed  beauty.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  is  satisfied — and  wisely — if  it  can  succeed  in  merely 
preserving  the  mosques,  which  is  after  all  the  essential 
thing  ;  and  no  one  who  has  carefully  inspected  its  work 
can  deny  that  on  the  whole  it  has  been  skilfully  and 
prudently  done.  Thus,  like  the  people,  the  historical 
monuments  of  Muslim  Cairo  are  little  changed.  Europe 
here  aims  at  conservation,  not  alteration.  Indeed,  the 
standing  wonder  in  Egypt  is  the  manner  in  which  Eng¬ 
land  has  carried  out  a  long  series  of  wide-reaching 
reforms  and  improvements  in  almost  every  department 
of  administration,  and  yet  has  interfered  not  at  all  with 
the  daily  life,  habits,  traditions,  and  beliefs  of  the 
oeonle.  Stanley  Lane-Poole. 


\  FAMOUS  Elizabethan,  who  was  no  naturalist,  but 
who  borrowed  many  of  his  quaintest  images  from 
naturalists,  after  describing  how  many  famous  towns  had 
.been  destroyed  by  mean  creatures,  went  on  to  argue  : 

If  these  silly  wormes  in  tracte  of  time  overthrow  so 
statelye  townes,”  how  should  not  love  consume  the 
body  and  confound  the  soul  of  the  philosopher  ? 
Euphues’s  “  silly  wormes  ”  were  “  connyes,”  “  mowles,” 
“  frogges,”  and  “  flyes,”  and  a  reader  of  this  century, 
even  if  he  were  not  a  zoologist,  might  refuse  such  a 
classification.  The  zoology  of  a  few  decades  ago  in¬ 
cluded  among  “silly  wormes,”  a  set  of  animals  almost 
as  different  in  character  as  the  creatures  flung  together 
by  Euphues.  The  group  Vermes  was  the  rag-bag  of 
classification  into  which  was  thrown  every  kind  of  small 
creeping  or  wriggling  thing  not  obviously  an  insect, 
snail,  or  star-fish.  In  the  last  few  years,  however, 
zoology,  quickened  by  the  doctrine  of  descent,  has  found 
in  the  old  rag-bag  many  of  its  most  striking  discoveries. 
Some  of  the  Vermes  have  been  shown  to  belong  to  well- 
known  groups — a  few,  indeed,  standing  in  the  direct 
ancestral  line  of  man  and  his  back-boned  fellows.  Others 
belong  to  entirely  separate  types,  types  as  distinct  as 
are  shell-fish  and  insects.  These  are  unproductive 
twigs  of  the  tree  of  life,  laggards  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  resembling  each  other  only  in  their  lowly, 
inconspicuous  characters.  But  of  the  old  group  there 
is  still  at  least  one  set  that  retains  the  title  Vermes  in 
zoology.  The  earthworm  is  a  central  type  of  the 
worms  that  have  not  turned. 

,  The  investigation  of  earthworms  has  gone  far  beyond 
the  establishment  of  their  indisputable  right  to  be  the 
true  Vermes.  When  Darwin  published  his  volume  upon 
-earthworms,  a  treatise  that  displayed  his  astonishing 
power  of  gaining  striking  results  by  studious  poring  over 
familiar  material,  only  a  few  score  earthworms  were 
known.  Now  the  ends  of  the  earth  have  been  ransacked 
and  hundreds  of  species  found.  There  are  small  trans¬ 
parent  worms  from  the  bottom  of  wells  in  New  Zealand  ; 
hobgoblin  creatures,  six  feet  long,  as  thick  as  a  man’s 
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wrist,  and  covered  with  a  noisome  slime,  come  from 
Queensland ;  blood-sucking  earthworms  come  from 
West  Africa,  worms  with  gills  from  America.  All  these 
are  kaleidoscopic  turns  of  a  single  pattern,  the  endless 
divergences  of  a  single  group.  Vaillant  in  France, 
Vejdovsky  in  Bohemia,  Michaelsen  in  Germany,  and 
F.  E.  Beddard  in  England,  have  devoted  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  group.  Recently  (1895)  the  Clarendon  Press 
has  published  a  sumptuous  quarto  of  some  eight  hundred 
pages,  beautifully  and  fully  illustrated,  in  which  Mr. 
Beddard  brings  our  knowledge  of  the  group  up  to  date. 
The  book  is  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  scientific 
authors  and  of  University  publishers.  I  cannot  suppose 
that  either  author  or  publishers  will  gain  any  pecuniary 
reward  from  a  book  that  is  necessarily  costly  and  that 
appeals  only  to  a  limited  class.  But  it  will  remain  a 
monument  of  the  scientific  devotion  of  the  writer,  and 
of  a  most  praiseworthy  lapse  from  commercial  principles 
on  the  part  of  the  University  Press. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  this  place,  and  writing  for 
general  readers,  to  enter  upon  a  detailed  exposition  of 
the  subject-matter.  Mr.  Beddard  describes  the  anatomy 
of  his  favourite  animal  in  a  fashion  so  interesting  that 
many  might  be  tempted  to  beat  their  fishing-hooks  into 
scalpels.  In  a  special  section  he  discusses  the  practically 
novel  question  of  the  distribution  of  earthworms.  As 
every  one  knows,  a  study  of  the  kinds  of  animals  peculiar 
to  different  regions  of  the  earth  has  contributed  largely 
to  elucidation  of  the  species  problem.  Darwin,  for 
instance,  has  told  us  that  it  was  the  peculiarities  of  the 
South  American  flora  and  fauna  that  first  set  him 
thinking  of  the  origin  of  species.  In  this  investigation, 
the  great  difficulty  is  the  facility  with  which  animals  and 
plants  indigenous  in  one  continent  find  their  way  to 
another.  Mammals  have  wandered  round  the  ice  of  the 
pole  from  Asia  to  America  ;  birds  get  blown  by  winds 
incredible  distances  ;  insects  and  snails  are  carried  by 
birds,  or  float  across  seas  upon  timber  ;  the  seeds  of 
plants  have  multitudinous  means  of  transportation. 
Earthworms  are  not  active  travellers  ;  salt  water  rapidly 
kills  them,  and  they  are  unlikely  to  be  passively  carried 
by  drift-wood  ;  while,  although  many  birds  may  affect 
them,  they,  unlike  the  seeds  of  plants,  would  be  in  an 
unfit  condition  to  propagate  their  kind  after  passage 
through  the  alimentary  canal  of  their  hosts.  No  doubt 
they  are  occasionally  transported  by  man  in  the  soil 
round  the  roots  of  plants  and  so  forth  ;  but,  save  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  cultivated  ground,  it  is  likely  that 
where  earthworms  are  there  they  have  been.  Realizing 
this,  Mr.  Beddard  has  made  a  special  feature  of  their 
geographical  distribution,  and  has  drawn  many  valuable 
conclusions  that  reach  far  beyond  worms.  The  most 
interesting  of  these  is  the  additional  evidence  he  has 
found  for  the  existence  of  a  former  land-connection 
between  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  South  America. 

The  consideration  of  this  monograph  opens  an  interest- 
ing  general  question.  Mr.  Beddard  describes  some  three 
or  four  hundred  species  of  earthworms,  naming  each 
and  assigning  it  its  appropriate  sub-genus,  genus,  and 
family.  It  may  be  that  there  are  other  three  or  four 
hundred  earthworms  still  lurking  in  their  native  earth. 
It  is  certain  that  the  final  relations  of  even  all  the  species 
now  known  are  not  yet  finally  decided.  But  the  earth 
is  being  explored.  Mr.  Beddard  and  his  foreign 
colleagues  will  find  successors  as  eager  and  with  the 
advantage  of  beginning  with  much  greater  knowledge. 
The  number  of  animals  is  limited.  A  time  must  come — 
for  many  of  the  larger  animals  it  will  come  soon — when 
all  existing  forms  are  known,  described,  and,  so  far  as 
may  be,  arranged  in  a  true  genealogical  tree.  When 
animals  and  plants  are  known  as  well  as,  say,  stamps, 
and  their  family  trees  displayed  in  every  library,  will  the 
science  of  zoology  be  at  an  end  ?  Is  the  goal  descrip¬ 
tion,  the  end  a  catalogue  ? 

It  would  be  a  dreary  end,  even  for  those  who  are  not 
Baconians  but  pursue  knowledge  without  seeking  from 
it  fruits  of  material  advantage.  But  I  think  it  would  be 
a  beginning  rather  than  an  end.  In  Mr.  Beddard’s 
monograph,  as  in  others  equally  elaborate,  you  shall  find 
in  the  half  page  describing  each  particular  species  an 
account  of  a  few  peculiarities  of  the  individual  creature. 
This  one  has  hairs  arranged  in  a  single  row  ;  that  in  two 
or  three  rows.  This  has  an  organ  opening  ten  rings  from 
the  anterior  end  ;  in  that  the  same  organ  opens  eleven 
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rings  from  the  tip.  If  such  indications,  which  are  called 
the  criteria  of  species,  have  been  selected  by  a  competent 
observer,  they  are  ample  to  distinguish  one  species  from 
another.  But  although  the  recording  of  them  forms 
three  quarters  of  descriptive  zoology,  a  descriptive 
zoologist  would  be  the  last  person  to  tell  you  that  by 
these  and  these  alone  one  creature  differed  from  its 
congener.  He  himself  does  not  act  by  them  when  he 
has  acquired  some  knowledge  of  his  group.  Guided  by 
a  dozen  elusive  characters,  which  he  would  be  unable  to 
describe,  he  will  infallibly  pick  you  out  a  species  without 
having  looked  at  one  of  the  criteria  he  himself  has 
established.  The  characters  chosen  at  present  by 
zoologists  are  only  the  signs  of  pioneers,  and  when  the 
task  of  identification  and  cataloguing  has  been  completed 
the  new  zoology  will  set  to  work  on  investigation  of  all 
the  characters  of  every  animal.  In  that  way,  and  in  that 
way  alone,  will  knowledge  come  of  what  a  species  really 
is.  *  But  even  when  it  has  come  I  fear  there  will  be  no 
more  butter  with  his  bread  for  the  Baconian. 

P.  Chalmers  Mitchell. 

WHALES  AND  SEALS  IN  THE  ANTARCTIC. 

By  an  Old  Whaler. 

THE  pretext  of  the  recent  Antarctic  expedition  was 
a  search  for  “right”  whales,  which  Sir  J.  Ross  is 
alleged  to  have  seen  in  Antarctic  regions,  and  the  pretext 
for  fresh  expeditions  to  the  south  is  the  whaling  and  other 
commercial  advantages  to  be  reaped  there.  It  is  possible, 
despite  prodigious  climatic  obstacles,  that  scientific  results 
may  be  obtained  from  such  an  expedition,  but  nothing 
either  extensive  or  permanent  in  the  way  of  commercial 
advantage  is  to  be  anticipated.  To  begin  with,  there  is 
no  evidence  in  Sir  J.  Ross’s  description  that  the  whales 
he  saw’  were  “  right  ”  whales,  and  every  argument  points 
to  the  unlikelihood,  if  not  impossibility,  of  “right” 
whales  being  found  in  the  Antarctic  seas. 

The  history  of  whales  is  little  known  and  difficult  of 
study.  The  animals  are  too  clumsy  and  expensive  to 
find  a  place  in  many  museums,  and  w’hat  has  been  written 
about  them  is  only  to  be  gleaned  in  various  scattered 
and  inaccessible  monographs.  A  “  right  ”  whale  is  the 
right  one  to  catch,  that  is  to  say,  a  u’halebone  whale  of 
good  quality  and  abundant  oil.  In  old  times  the  whalers 
did  not  trouble  to  catch  the  other  w’hales — the  “wrong” 
w’hales— but  lately  it  has  paid  to  kill  them  off  the  coast 
of  Norway  with  explosive  harpoons  and  tow7  them  into 
shore.  For  the  present,  however,  it  does  not  pay  to  kill 
them  in  open  sea.  The  value  of  a  “  right”  wffiale  has 
varied  enormously,  .and  might  at  any  moment  go  down 
to  nearly  nothing,  if  a  cheap  and  efficient  substitute  for 
whalebone  were  discovered.  A  really  fine  whale  will 
sometimes  yield  a  ton  and  a  half  of  bone,  but  a  ton  is 
probably  a  generous  average.  During  the  eighteenth 
century  it  fetched  some  £350  per  ton  ;  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  there  was  a  glut  in  the  market,  and  the 
best  whalebone  could  be  obtained  for  ^"25  per  ton. 
From  ^40  in  1868  it  rose  rapidly  to  nearly  £3000  in 
1892.  At  present  various  market  manoeuvres  are  in 
progress,  but  the  price  may  be  set  down  somewhere 
between  ^1000  and  £2000.  The  best  “right”  w'hales, 
which  produce  these  large  quantities  of  the  best  whale¬ 
bone,  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  Arctic  seas,  which  they 
never  leave.  Indeed,  they  have  never  been  observed 
even  so  far  south  as  Iceland  or  the  south  coast  of  Green¬ 
land.  It  has  been  supposed  by  interested  persons  that 
there  might  be  a  corresponding  “right”  whale  in  the 
Antarctic,  but  none  have  ever  been  found  there,  and  no 
reason  has  ever  been  adduced  why  they  should  be.  It 
has  never  been  shown  how  or  why  they  would  have 
passed  from  Pole  to  Pole.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  the 
case  that  animals  to  be  found  at  one  Pole  are  necessarily 
to  be  looked  for  at  the  other.  There  are  no  polar  bears, 
for  instance,  in  the  south  polar  regions. 

There  is,  however,  another  kind  of  “right”  whale, 
which  is  very  inferior  to  the  first.  This  whale  has  less 
blubber  and  shorter  bones,  and  rarely  reaches  even  half 
the  value  of  the  other.  It  was  formerly  found  all  over 
the  Atlantic,  and  has  never  been  peculiar  to  either  of  the 
polar  regions.  The  Basques  hunted  it  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  They  were 
the  original  whalers,  and  most  of  the  whaling  terms — 


the  word  “  harpoon,”  for  instance — are  of  Basque  origin. 
When  the  demand  for  whalebone,  consequent  upon  the 
Elizabethan  fashion  of  hoops,  extended  the  pursuit  of 
whaling  further  afield,  Basque  whalers  had  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  teach  the  calling.  As  the  Atlantic  whales 
became  scarcer,  they  were  pursued  to  the  coast  of  North 
America  and  gradually  exterminated.  It  was  then  that, 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  more  adventurous  whalers 
penetrated  to  the  Arctic  regions  and  discovered  the  real 
“  right  ”  whale.  It  was  probably  the  inferior  Atlantic 
whale  which  Sir  J.  Ross  perceived  in  the  Antarctic 
regions.  It  has  long  been  killed  off  the  coasts  of  Austra¬ 
lasia,  and  that  in  the  most  destructive  way  possible. 
The  whales  used  to  come  into  sheltered  bays  to  bring 
forth  their  young,  and  a  reckless  massacre  of  mother 
and  young  used  to  take  place.  There  was  some  talk  of 
a  close  season  to  prevent  this,  but  it  would  have  been 
almost  impossible  to  enforce.  The  natural  result  ensued. 
The  whales  became  so  rare  that  it  was  no  longer  worth 
while  to  make  a  business  of  hunting  them.  Latterly 
they  have  recovered  somewhat,  and  in  the  distant 
regions  of  the  Antarctic  they  are,  no  doubt,  numerous. 
But  how  far  it  would  be  worth  while  to  go  so  great  a 
distance  into  so  inhospitable  a  region  to  hunt  them  is 
extremely  doubtful.  It  would  certainly  not  warrant  any 
extensive  Government  undertaking  or  any  great  risk  off 
life  and  treasure. 

The  history  of  seals  is  in  many  respects  on  all  fours 
with  that  of  whales.  There  has  been  much  foolish 
waste  and  cruelty  in  the  massacre  of  seals  at  the  time 
of  their  bringing  forth  their  young.  No  doubt  there 
are  many  seals  which  may  be  killed  off  in  that  way  in 
the  Antarctic  regions,  and  those  who  are  first  in  the 
field  may  be  well  repaid  for  their  trouble.  But  such 
action  is  like  killing  the  goose  with  the  golden  egg, 
and  cannot  fail  to  bring  about  the  extermination  ot 
seals  in  those  parts  within  a  very  short  space  of  time 
The  only  reasonable  way  of  killing  seals,  and  the  only 
way  which  ought  to  be  tolerated  by  civilized  Govern¬ 
ments,  is  that  in  vogue  in  the  Behring  Strait  islands. 
It  is  a  known  fact  that  when  seals  are  left  to  them¬ 
selves  each  of  the  strongest  males  sets  up  a  harem  cf 
some  twenty  females  after  fierce  and  protracted  warfare. 
The  beaten  males,  known  to  sealers  as  “  bachelors, 
are  finally  driven  out  from  the  colony,  and  it  is  these 
alone  which  it  is  lawful  to  kill.  By  this  means  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  good  skins  is  provided  every  year  and  the 
seals  are  enabled  to  breed  and  multiply  after  their  own 
fashion.  If  the  Antarctic  regions  can  be  and  are  to  be 
opened  up — which  is  more  than  problematical — some 
such  regulations  should  be  enforced  by  international 
agreement  before  the  extermination  of  seals  can  com¬ 
mence.  In  that  case  the  owners  of  the  Antarctic  con¬ 
tinent  ought  to  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  supplying 
the  sealskin  trade  of  the  whole  world.  For  the  present 
the  seals’  best  safeguard  consists  in  the  expense  and 
difficulty  of  reaching  them. 

A  BLUE  WILDEBEEST  HUNT. 

ON  a  July  morning  in  the  South  African  veldt  two- 
hunters  stand,  just  after  sunrise,  upon  the  voor-knr 
(fore-box)  of  one  of  their  waggons,  and,  leaning  upon 
the  tilt,  scan  eagerly  the  great  plains  around  them.  It  is 
a  typical  scene  in  the  far  interior.  Behind  them,  four 
miles  away,  runs  a  sluggish  river,  the  Botletli,  its  course 
indicated  by  some  tall  trees,  among  them  slender  palms, 
which  somehow  always  manage  to  convey  the  impression 
of  heat  to  an  already  sufficiently  hot  landscape.  In  every 
other  direction,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  stretches  an 
interminable  expanse  of  plain,  yellow  with  long  winter 
grass,  treeless,  and  utterly  devoid  of  shade.  At  present, 
the  immense  hollow  of  sky,  which  in  this  fiat  country 
booms  unutterably  vast,  is  of  a  sweet  pale  blue,  except 
in  the  east,  where  the  rising  sun  has  painted  the  heavens 
with  flaming  colours.  At  present  the  view  is  clear  and 
uninterrupted,  and  the  desert  air  cool  and  pleasant.  In 
a  little  while  the  mirage  will  be  flitting  upon  those 
spreading  savannahs,  the  heat— winter-time  though  it  is 
—will  be  fierce  and  oven-like,  and  the  sky  glaring  and 
brassy. 

One  of  the  two  men  has  descried,  more  than  half  a 
mile  away,  a  dark  line  of  game  moving  leisurely  from 
the  river  across  the  plain.  For  a  minute  they  debate  upon. 
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:ihe  species,  and  then  one  of  the  hunters  stoops  down, 
creeps  upon  his  waggon-bed,  and  unslings  a  long 
stalking-glass  from  its  place.  This  is  quickly 
•adjusted,  and  now,  resting  the  glass  upon  the  tilt, 
■the  hunter  carefully  examines  the  trekking  game, 
ft  is  a  spectacle  that  thrills  the  watcher  with  delight. 
Between  thirty  and  forty  blue  wildebeest  are  stringing 
their  way  in  single  file  across  the  flats.  They  are  most 
of  them  full-grown  bulls,  and,  through  the  powerful 
glass,  their  heavy  buffalo-like  fronts,  cumbrous  and 
lowering  and  shaggy  with  long  hair,  are  plainly  apparent. 
These  great  antelopes — brindled  gnu  they  are  called  in 
.Europe,  in  South  Africa  invariably  blue  wildebeest — 
have,  according  to  their  custom,  crossed  the  wide  plain 
-during  the  night,  have  drunk  their  fill  in  the  Lake  River, 
and  are  now  retiring  at  walking  pace  to  their  grazing 
grounds  far  across  the  flats,  near  the  thick  bush  and 
forest  to  which  they  can  retreat  upon  any  hint  of 
danger.  The  second  hunter  in  turn  takes  a  prolonged 
look,  and,  then  closing  the  glass,  both  men  descend 
from  the  waggon,  and  all  is  stir  and  bustle  in  the  camp. 
Breakfast  has  already  been  despatched,  the  ponies  have 
had  their  morning  mealies,  and  two  of  them  are  now 
saddled  and  bridled.  Meanwhile  the  hunters  buckle 
on  spurs,  take  down  their  rifles,  fasten  their  cartridge- 
belts  across  their  shoulders,  and,  swinging  themselves 
eagerly  into  their  saddles,  ride  out  on  to  the  plain. 
Behind  them  follow  three  Masarwa  bushmen,  who  have 
for  the  present  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Englishmen. 
These  men — the  keenest  hunters  and  finest  trackers  in 
the  world — conduct  the  spooring  operations,  cut  up  the 
game,  and  live  for  the  time  in  a  little  heaven  upon  the 
veldt.  To  them  meat  is  more  precious  than  gold  or 
rubies,  and  the  advent  of  well-armed  English  hunters 
■means  days  of  pleasure  long  drawn  out  and  much 
feasting. 

The  two  mounted  men  first  walk  their  ponies  at  a 
good  rate  in  a  slant  across  the  plain,  so  as  to  cut  off  the 
game  from  the  point  for  which  they  are  making.  They 
are  pretty  quickly  observed,  but  not  until  they  are  within 
five  hundred  yards  do  the  wildebeest  take  alarm.  Then 
the  heavy  old  bull,  leading  the  troop,  after  a  longish 
stare,  tosses  his  head,  whisks  his  long  black  swish  tail, 
throws  up  his  heels,  cuts  a  fantastic  caper  or  two,  and 
sets  off  at  a  lumbering  gallop.  Upon  the  instant  the 
whole  troop  is  alarmed  and  in  motion,  and  now, 
following  their  leader,  after  various  grotesque  plunges, 
flourishes,  and  caperings  peculiar  to  the  gnu  species, 
they  swerve  left-handed  and  sweep  in  a  steady  business¬ 
like  fashion,  amid  a  cloud  of  dust,  across  the  dry 
plain.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  hunting  ponies  to  show 
their  mettle.  They  are  both  in  good  condition,  and  as 
the  spurs  go  in  and  the  knees  close  upon  their  ribs  they 
spring  forward  eagerly,  and  at  their  stoutest  gallop 
press  after  the  flying  game.  But  make  no  mistake  ; 
those  apparently  cumbersome  wildebeest,  now  going 
a  long  way  ahead,  are  far  faster  than  their  aspect  would 
•warrant.  The  long  black  hair  and  upstanding  manes 
about  their  big  heads  create  a  false  impression.  Look 
closely  at  their  clean,  slender  legs,  and  wiry,  muscular, 
bluish-brown  frames,  and  you  will  at  once  perceive  that 
they  are  made  for  galloping.  The  blue  wildebeest  when 
roused  can,  indeed,  run  as  fast  as  most  antelopes,  and 
his  staying  powers  are  of  the  highest  order.  The  ponies 
having  now  caught  sight  of  the  game  are  doing  their 
utmost.  Dun  and  chestnut  thunder  along,  cleaving  the 
pale  yellow  grass  that  reaches  to  their  bellies,  and  going, 
as  an  Irishman  would  say,  “hell  for  leather.”  A  long 
two  miles  of  veldt  have  been  covered  and  left  behind, 
innumerable  holes  in  the  treacherous  soil  have  been 
evaded  by  the  clever  ponies,  when  suddenly  the  dun 
goes  down  as  if  struck  by  a  bullet,  and  his  rider  is  flung 
far  over  his  head.  It  is  a  nasty  fall,  but  such  incidents 
are  common  ;  the  chase  is  too  exciting  and  the  pace 
too  good  to  stop  and  inquire,  and  his  comrade  presses 
on.  Still  the  gallant  game  keep  a  good  lead.  Pre¬ 
sently  in  the  distance  a  line  of  bush  appears.  The 
hunter  sees  now  that  it  is  time  to  take  action.  He 
pulls  up  short,  jumps  off  his  pony,  and  fires  two  shots 
over  the  heads  of  the  retreating  antelopes.  The  bullets 
'Strike  up  the  red  sand  not  far  beyond  the  troop,  and 
+he  startled  wildebeest,  turned  from  their  point,  sweep 
found  and  head  to  the  right.  Another  longish  gallop, 
.and  the  same  tactics  are  repeated.  Now  the  dark  troop, 


bewildered  out  of  their  habitual  caution,  again  wheel 
round,  and  this  time  charge  almost  in  line  right  across 
the  front  of  the  horseman.  It  is  a  magnificent  sight.  As 
they  pass  within  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  the  English¬ 
man  dismounts,  takes  steady  aim,  and  fires.  That  loud 
“  zwack,”  as  a  Boer  would  call  it — plain  as  a  bullet  upon 
a  barn-door — tells  that  one  of  the  big  bulls  is  hard  hit. 
Again  turned  from  their  course,  the  troop  bear  right- 
handed  and  gallop  on.  Now  they  sink  down  a  swelling 
of  the  plain,  and  are  hidden  for  a  few  moments.  As  the 
horseman  gallops  up,  he  sees  over  the  brow,  two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  away,  the  wildebeest,  now  at  a  stand,  halted 
to  take  stock  of  their  pursuer.  Nearest  to  him,  lagging 
a  little,  is  the  wounded  bull.  Another  bullet  is  put  into 
him,  and,  at  the  report,  away  the  troop  scours  again. 
But  the  big  shaggy  bull  is  now  failing  fast ;  he  cannot 
maintain  his  place  with  his  fellows,  now  hasting  full 
tilt  right  across  the  plain.  His  pace  grows  slower,  and 
he  drops  far  behind.  In  a  few  minutes  the  hunter  is 
within  fifty  yards.  He  leaps  off  once  more,  fires  another 
shot,  and,  with  the  impact  of  the  solid  Martini-Henry 
bullet,  the  wildebeest  sinks  softly  down,  curls  up  exactly 
as  does  a  sleepy  dog,  his  limbs  relax,  and  he  is  beyond 
his  troubles.  Although  eight  good  miles  have  been 
galloped,  and  the  camp  meat  is  secured,  it  is  now  but 
8.20  a.m.,  and  the  African  day  is  still  young. 

THREE  RECENT  CONCERTS. 

1HAVE  written  concerning  Purcell’s  chamber  music 
and  his  church  music  ;  and  there  only  remains  to 
say  a  few  things  about  the  songs  before  passing  to  a 
brief  consideration  of  the  Purcell  concert  given  by  Mr. 
Arnold  Dolmetsch  on  20  December.  For  a  song  is  an 
easy  and  easily  accessible  form  of  music  ;  it  is  inexpen¬ 
sive  to  print  ;  the  singing  of  it  may  be  essayed  with 
some  success  in  Kensington,  and  without  fear  of  utter 
failure  in  Peckham  ;  and  it  follows  that  when  a  com¬ 
poser  has  written  a  considerable  number  of  songs,  his 
repute  will  rest  upon  them  rather  than  upon  his  other 
works,  even  if  the  others  are  of  a  finer  quality  and  cast 
in  a  finer  mould.  Handel  alone  has  not  been  thus 
judged,  which,  as  I  said,  last  week,  is  a  matter  for 
regret  ;  and  it  is  equally  a  matter  for  regret  that  there 
is  little  hope  that  Purcell  will  be  judged  like  Handel 
— by  his  choruses  and  instrumental  pieces  rather  than 
by  his  songs.  For  if  Handel  were  known  only  by 
his  songs  his  fame  would  not  be  smaller  than  it  is  ; 
but  those  who  only  know  Purcell’s  songs  have  not 
the  full  measure  of  his  genius  ;  and  those  who  estimate 
his  position  from  them  are  bound  to  estimate  wrongly. 
In  spite  of  their  sweetness  and  endless  variety,  and 
the  freedom  and  suavity  of  their  melody,  his  songs 
do  lack  one  quality,  and  that  quality  an  essential 
one — vocal  quality.  Purcell,  like  Beethoven,  Berlioz, 
and  Weber,  and  unlike  Handel  and  Bach,  Mozart  and 
Wagner,  is  not  at  his  best  when  he  writes  for  the  voice. 
It  is  certainly  the  test  of  the  suitability  of  a  piece  of 
music  to  the  instrument  for  which  it  is  written,  that  it 
suggests  that  instrument  when  played  upon  another, 
and  that  when  it  is  played  upon  the  appropriate  instru¬ 
ment  it  suggests  no  instrument  at  all,  but  leaves  the 
mind  to  an  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  music.  Play 
a  Bach  or  a  Mozart  song,  or  a  song  by  Wagner 
or  Handel,  upon  (say)  the  violin,  and  every  phrase 

will  make  you  long  to  hear  the  melody  sung ; 

whereas  if  you  sing  it,  this  irritating  suggestiveness  of 
the  want  of  another  instrument  vanishes,  and  you  feel 
nothing  but  the  beauty  and  expressiveness  of  the  thing. 
Conversely,  you  may  play  many  of  the  vocal  melodies 
of  Berlioz,  Weber,  or  Beethoven  upon  some  instrument 
and  not  feel  the  need  of  the  voice  ;  whereas  if  you  sing 
them,  every  phrase  sets  you  thinking  of  how  well  it 

would  sound  upon  some  instrument.  The  same  is  true 

of  Purcell’s  melodies  :  they  sound  better  in  the  instru¬ 
mental  ritornellos  than  when  the  voice  has  them  ;  and  as 
the  songs  are  more  likely  to  be  sung  frequently  in  future 
than  the  instrumental  pieces  to  be  frequently  played,  it 
is  well  to  keep  this  truth  in  mind.  It  is  hard  to  say  in 
what  vocal  quality  precisely  consists  ;  yet  its  presence 
or  its  absence  counts  for  much.  Again  and  again  in 
history  we  find  that  fame  has  been  gained  by  composers 
with  no  power  whatever  save  the  trick  of  writing 
vocally  ;  while  composers  of  genius,  after  going  for 
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years  unrecognized  because  they  had  not  this  trick,  ha\  e 
at  last  got  their  reputations  because  there  were  qualities 
in  their  music  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  vocal 
quality.  Purcell  got  his  fame  at  once  ;  but  if  his  music 
had  been  truly  vocal,  even  Handel  would  have  been 
unable  to  take  from  him  the  unstable  affections  of  the 
English  people. 

The  singing,  then,  was  the  least  part  ot  Mr.  Dol- 
metsch’s  concert.  But  as  expressive  melody  is  entirely 
derived  from  speech,  and  is  indeed  only  idealized  speech, 
it  follows  that  Purcell,  like  Beethoven  and  Wagner,  is 
at  times  genuinely  vocal  by  sheer  accuracy  and  force 
of  expression  ;  and  of  these  exceptionally  vocal  songs 
we  had  at  least  one,  “  O  let  me  weep,”  divinely  sung  by 
Mrs.  Helen  Trust.  In  itwe  find  the  “forever”phraseused 
to  so  different  an  end  by  Handel  in  “  \  e  sons  of  Israel 
— an  end  so  different  that  in  spite  of  the  similarity  of 
phrase  it  is  impossible  to  compare  the  two  songs.  Mr. 
Douglas  Powell  had  also  one  of  the  finest  songs  in 
“  Let  the  dreadful  engines,”  and  he  himself  was  at  his 
finest  both  in  it  and  in  the  “Winter”  song  from  the 
“  Fairey  Oueen.”  Mr.  William  Nicholls  did  his  best  in 
the  remaining  three  of  the  “  Fairey  Queen  set, 
“  Spring,”  “  Summer,”  and  “  Autumn,”  but  he  did  not 
seem  particularly  in  sympathy  with  Purcell,  and  more 
than  once  his  voice  was  a  little  unmanageable.  But  the 
most  delightful  part  of  the  entertainment  was  the 
instrumental  part — the  two  sonatas  for  two  violins, 
gamba,  and  harpsichord,  the  harpsichord  pieces,  and  the 
violin  sonata.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  something  went 
wrong  in  the  Golden  Sonata,  which  apparently  had  not 
been  rehearsed  with  sufficient  care  ;  but  in  spite  of  the 
unsteadiness  the  rendering  was  quite  artistic  enough  to 
show  those  who  heard  the  Philharmonic  version  that  my 
language  about  that  version  was  by  no  means  too 
strong.  The  Golden  Sonata  has  not  the  splendid 
strength  and  energy  of  the  earlier  sonata  in  D  minor  ; 
but  the  richness  and  delicacy  of  its  texture  justify  the 
nickname  constantly  applied  to  it  by  those  who  have 
never  heard,  nor  have  any  wish  to  hear,  it  played  as  it 
should  be  played. 

It  is  two  hundred  years  since  a  Purcell  concert  was 
given.  Will  it  be  two  hundred  more  before  the  next  is 
announced  ?  Apparently  the  public  did  not  think  so, 
for  they  failed  to  crowd  to  Mr.  Dolmetsch’s  concert  as 
they  undoubtedly  would  if  they  had  dreamed  it  was 
their  last  chance  of  hearing  Purcell's  music  played  as 
Purcell  intended.  Still,  a  large  enough  number  of  the 
elect  were  there  to  encourage  Mr.  Dolmetsch  to  proceed 
with  his  design  of  showing  the  world  that  music,  like 
the  rest  of  the  arts,  never  progresses  ;  that  the  great 
musicians,  no  matter  into  what  age  they  were  born, 
always  found  ample  means  of  expression  ;  that  the  old 
music,  whether  Italian,  Flemish,  or  English,  has  a 
beauty  which  we  cannot  amend  or  improve  upon,  but 
may  easily  spoil  if  we  are  such  dunces  as  to  accept 
invitations  of  Royal  College  directors  to  write  additional 
accompaniments. 

I  am  curious  to  know  why  Mr.  Henschel  thought  it 
necessary  or  even  advisable  to  perform  Beethoven’s 
Mass  in  D  last  week.  I  am  aware  that  Monday,  16 
December,  was  the  anniversary  of  Beethoven’s  birth, 
but  Mr.  Henschel  is  usually  content  to  commemorate 
that  event  with  a  Wagner  programme  and  the  Heroic 
symphony  ;  and  even  the  fact  that  16  December  was  the 
125th  anniversary  seems  an  insufficient  reason  for  giving 
the  Mass  in  D  on  17  December.  It  may  be  well  to 
invite  us  to  a  kind  of  musical  collation  of  funeral  baked 
meats  on  the  birthdays  of  the  masters,  if  only  to  remind 
us  of  how  fast  we  are  travelling  away  from  the  period 
when  great  masters  were  born  into  the  world  ;  and  it 
may  be  well  that  the  collation  be  specially  sumptuous  on 
special  anniversaries,  such  as  the  hundredth,  or  two- 
hundredth,  or  even  the  hundred-and-fiftieth.  But  surely 
there  is  no  need  for  an  extraordinary  feast  on  the  hundred- 
and-twenty-fifth  anniversaries  ;  surely  that  is  making 
extraordinary  occasions  much  too  ordinary  !  It  would 
have  been  much  wiser  of  Mr.  Henschel  to  defer  his 
Beethoven  celebration  for  another  quarter  of  a  century, 
for  two  reasons  :  first,  because  it  would  have  appeared 
more  appropriate,  and  second,  because  I  am  convinced 
that  with  twenty-five  years  more  of  careful  rehearsal  Mr. 
Henschel  and  his  band  and  chorus  would  have  given 
quite  a  passable  performance  of  the  Mass  in  D.  As  it 


was,  there  were  few  passages  in  which  one  did  not  pain¬ 
fully  feel  the  need  of  a  generation  or  so  of  extra  study  „ 
An  unlucky  start  was  made.  In  the  tremendous  open¬ 
ing  Miss  Fillunger  took  what  she  intended  for  a  high  G 
just  a  shade  beneath  the  note  which  the  treble  chorus- 
had  just  quitted,  and  for  a  moment  the  agony  was- 
unendurable  and  indescribable.  It  was  only  a  moment 
but  it  seemed  effectually  to  damp  the  ardour  of  the 
chorus,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  they,  sang  as 
though  each  singer  had  a  cough  lozenge  in  his  or  her 
mouth— and  needed  it.  The  band  was  terribly  rough 
and  Mr.  Henschel  must  have  spent  an  enjoyable  evening 
with  the  blaring  and  snorting  of  the  brass  ;  for  I  have 
remarked  before  that  he  often  shows  by  his  joy  when 
trombones  and  trumpets  run  riot  that  he  comes  of 
the  people  who  loved  to  blow  the  trumpet — loudly,  j 
suppose-  in  the  new  moon.  I  cannot  say  whether  the 
moon  was  new  on  the  17th.  The  principal  singers  did 
their  best  :  even  Miss  Fillunger  was  agreeable  after  that 
first  tragedy  ;  and  Miss  Agnes  Janson  sang  with  plenty 
of  spirit  and  just  a  touch  of  melodrama.  But  they,  and 
Messrs.  Hirwen  Jones  and  Ffrangcon  Davies,  were 
powerless  to  give  colour  to  a  rendering  which  Mr.  Hen— 
schel  had  seemingly  determined  should  be  colourless, 
or  to  give  delicacy  where  Mr.  Henschel  wanted  coarse¬ 
ness,  or  precision  and  expression  where  Mr.  Henschel- 
sought  only  to  attain  callousness  and  general  muddle. 
On  previous  occasions  I  have  discussed  Mr.  Henschel. s 
orchestra  training  ;  and  all  that  can  be  said  of  his. choir 
training  is  that  it  is  not  a  whit  better.  He  obvious  ;, 
fritters  away  the  energy  and  attention  ot  his  singers. on 
small  points  that  are  effective  only  in  giving  a  last  polish 
to  a  fine  performance  ;  and  he  neglects  breauth,  and 
accuracy,  the  distribution  of  the  larger  masses  of  col.oui, 
and  all  the  things  which  are  the  indispensable  basis  of 
a  fine  performance.  Properly  faced,  the  Mass  in  D  is 
not  the  impracticable  work  it  is  imagined  to  be  by 
imaginative  critics  who  probably  have  never  looked  at 
the  score  ;  but  it  is  beyond  Mr.  Henschel  and  any  chor. 
trained  by  Mr.  Henschel. 

A  quartet  by  Professor  Marshall  Hall  was  played  last 
week  at  a  British  Chamber  Music  concert.  Now  Mat- 
shall  Hall  and  myself  were  intimate  friends  long  before 
he  was  offered  the  Melbourne  professorship  of  music,  o; 

I  gained  my  present  proud  position  ;  and  I  must  tel. 
Mr.  Fowles  that  I  bitterly  resent  his  treating  the  music 
of  any  friend  of  mine  as  he  treated  this  quartet.  Apart 
from  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  quartet  seems  to  me 
a  really  fine  work — full  of  energy  and  imagination,  if 
not  pure  sensuous  beauty;  but  Mr.  howles’s  quartet 
played  it  skittishly,  superciliously,  and  at  times  roughly » 
as  though  it  were  one  of  the  brand  new  things  which, 
the  Royal  College  can  turn  out  by  the  dozen. 

J.  F.  R. 

ONE  OF  THE  WORST. 

“  One  of  the  Best.”  A  drama  in  four  acts.  By  Seymour 
Hicks  and  George  Edwardes.  Adelphi  Theatre 
21  December,  1895. 

rrilE  new  entertainment  at  the  Adelphi  has  for  its 
object  the  reproduction  on  the  stage  of  the  dramatic 
effect  of  the  military  ceremony  of  degradation  undergone 
not  long  ago  in  France  by  Captain  Dreyfus.  The  idea, 
is  not  a  bad  one  from  the  Adelphi  point  of  view  ;  but 
the  work  of  setting  it  into  a  dramatic  frame  has  fallen 
into  the  wrong  hands,  the  two  authors’  familiarity  wit! 
the  stage  and  its  requirements  only  giving  an  absurdly 
cheerful  and  confident  air  to  their  feeble  and  slippery 
grip  of  a  subject  much  too  big  for  them. 

The  Dreyfus  affair  was  interesting  in  many  ways.  It 
was  F rench — French  in  the  most  unEnglish  way,  because 
it  was  not  only  theatrical,  but  theatrical  at  the  expense 
of  common  sense  and  public  policy.  At  the  Adelphi  Mr 
Terriss  is  able  to  exclaim  at  the  end  of  the  piece  that  no 
English  officer  has  ever  betrayed  his  country  ;  and  this 
understanding,  the  value  of  which  we  are  all  sensible 
enough  to  appreciate,  we  keep  up  by  breaking  and- 
getting  rid  of  our  Dreyfuses  in  the  quietest  possible 
manner,  instead  of  advertising  them  by  regimentab 
coups  lie  ihi&trc  which,  in  addition  to  being  as  demoral¬ 
izing  as  public  executions,  would  shatter  that  national- 
confidence  in  the  absolute  integrity  of  our  public  sei  — 
vices  and  institutions  which  we  all  keep  up  with  such. 
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.admirable  esprit  de  corps ,  not  that  any  of  us  believes  in 
it,  but  because  each  of  us  thinks  that  it  is  good  for  all 
the  rest  to  believe  in  it.  Our  plan  is  to  govern  by 
humbug,  and  to  let  everybody  into  the  secret.  The 
French  govern  by  melodrama,  and  give  everybody  a 
part  in  the  piece.  The  superiority  of  our  system  lies  in 
the  fact  that  nobody  dislikes  his  share  in  it,  whereas 
■  the  French  are  badly  hampered  because  you  cannot 
have  broadly  popular  melodrama  without  a  villain,  and 
nobody  wants  to  be  cast  for  the  villain’s  part.  Conse¬ 
quently  a  delinquent  like  Dreyfus  is  a  perfect  godsend 
to  the  French  authorities,  and  instantly  has  all  the 
national  limelights  flashed  on  him,  whereas  here  he 
would  be  quietly  extinguished  in  support  of  the  theory 
that  such  conduct  as  his  could  not  possibly  occur  in  the 
British  army. 

There  is  another  weakness  in  the  French  method. 
Even  when  you  have  got  your  villain,  how  are  you  going 
to  make  him  do  his  best  for  the  effect  of  the  sensation 
scene  ?  At  the  Adelphi  it  is  easy  enough,  since  the 
villain,  though  he  might  often  make  a  whole  play 
ridiculous  by  a  single  disloyal  intonation,  can  be  depended 
on  to  omit  no  stroke  of  art  that  will  intensify  the  loathing 
or  louden  the  execrations  of  the  gallery.  It  is  his  point 
of  honour  as  an  artist  to  blacken  himself :  he  is  paid  to 
do  it,  proud  to  do  it,  and  depends  on  doing  it  for  his 
livelihood.  But  Dreyfus  was  not  in  this  position.  He 
had  every  possible  motive  to  “queer  the  pitch”  of  the 
military  melodrama  of  which  he  was  the  villain  and 
victim  ;  and  he  did  it  most  effectually.  He  declined  to 
be  impressed  by  the  ceremony  or  to  pretend  that  the 
parade  of  degradation  was  worse  than  death  to  him 
as  a  French  soldier.  He  displayed  a  sardonic  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  infinite  tomfoolery  of  the  whole  proceeding, 
and  succeeded  in  leaving  all  Europe  able  to  think  of 
nothing  in  connection  with  it  except  the  ludicrous  fact 
that  the  uniform  which  had  been  stripped  and  defaced 
had  been  carefully  prepared  for  that  stage  trick  the 
night  before  by  having  its  facings  and  buttons  ripped  off 
in  private  and  basted  on  again  with  light  cotton.  When 
the  farce  was  over,  he  took  the  stage,  shouted  “  Vive  la 
Republique, ’’and  marched  off,  having  made  the  hit  of  the 
piece,  and  leaving  the  Republic  and  its  army  looking  like 
the  merest  crowd  of  “extras.”  This  was  perhaps  a 
mistake  ;  for  the  shout  of  “  Vive  la  Republique  ”  was,  at 
least  to  English  ways  of  thinking,  out  of  the  wronged 
and  innocent  character  which  Dreyfus  was  assuming  : 
at  least,  it  is  certain  that  an  English  officer,  if  innocent, 
would  under  such  circumstances  either  keep  his  feelings 
to  himself,  or  else,  if  unable  to  contain  them,  roundly  and 
heartily  damn  his  country,  his  colonel,  the  court-martial, 
the  army,  the  sergeant,  and  everybody  else  on  whom  he 
could  with  any  sort  of  relevance  bring  his  tongue  and 
temper  to  bear. 

A  Dreyfus  case  is  the  less  likely  to  arise  here  because 
we  are  not  only  free  from  the  fear  of  invasion  from 
armed  neighbours  which  makes  Continental  nations  so 
sensitive  on  the  subject  of  spies,  but  also  less  childishly 
addicted  to  keeping  secrets  that  are  no  secrets.  Cam¬ 
paigns  depend  on  strategy,  fighting,  and  money,  not  on 
patents  ;  and  a  nation  which  had  no  better  idea  of 
preparation  for  war  than  hiding  a  secret  explosive  or  a 
new  weapon  or  an  undisclosed  plan  of  fortification  up  its 
sleeve — an  idea  which  appears  particularly  plausible  to 
the  civilian  imagination — would  richly  deserve  what  it 
would  probably  get  in  the  field.  We  have  many  ways 
of  making  idiots  of  ourselves  ;  but  the  Continental  way 
of  arresting  artists  on  sketching  tours,  and  confiscating 
drawings  which  give  1  o  information  that  cannot  be 
obtained  at  any  stationer’s  shop  where  they  sell  maps, 
photographs,  and  railway  timetables,  is  one  which  we 
have  so  far  spared  ourselves. 

These  observations  are  not  very  recondite  ;  but  they 
.appear  to  have  completely  escaped  the  perspicacity  of  the 
authors  of  “  One  of  the  Best. ”  In  the  second  act  an 
unpossible  K.C.B.,  A.D.C.,  declaims  against  the  folly 
of  England  in  allowing  strangers  to  roam  the  land  with 
kodaks,  photographing  her  forts  and  worming  out  the 
secrets  of  the  Tower  of  London,  Woolwich  Arsenal, 
Dover  Castle,  and  other  strongholds  of  our  national 
independence,  instead  of  imitating  the  heroic  example  of 
the  foreigner  by  turning  out  the  garrison  and  searching 
the  pretended  tourist,  artist,  and  holiday-maker  for  con¬ 
cealed  copies  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  A  gratuitously 
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asinine  opinion,  I  thought,  which  was  received  by  the 
gallery  with  obediently  asinine  applause.  The  degrada¬ 
tion  scene  showed  an  equal  want  of  grasp  of  military 
life  and  English  character.  The  one  sentence  that  was 
taken  from  life  as  exemplified  by  Dreyfus  was  just  the 
one  sentence  that  stamped  that  gentleman  as  probably 
guilty.  Lieutenant  Dudley  Keppel  is  made  to  finish  his 
ordeal  by  shouting  “  God  save  the  Queen”  (the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  “Vive  la  Republique”),  which  at  such  a  time 
can  only  mean  either  that  the  creature  is  tamed  by  dis¬ 
cipline  to  the  point  of  being  an  absolute  spaniel,  or  else 
that  he  is  a  genuine  criminal,  asserting  his  highminded¬ 
ness  in  a  fine  stock  phrase,  as  all  rascals  do  whenever 
they  get  a  chance.  On  the  points  of  Dreyfus’s  bearing 
which  seem  worthy  of  imitation  by  officers  in  trouble, 
Dudley  Keppel  was  resolutely  original.  He  did  his 
utmost  to  make  the  barbarous  and  silly  spectacle  a 
success  by  displaying  frightful  emotion.  Before  parting 
with  his  claymore  he  kissed  it  and  then  broke  it  across 
his  knee,  a  proceeding  which  even  the  greenest  country 
cousin  in  the  pit  must  have  known  to  be  quite  acutely 
the  reverse  of  anything  that  a  British  officer  could  be 
conceived  as  doing  upon  any  provocation  or  in  any 
extremity.  And  yet  the  scene,  properly  re-written,  could 
be  made  highly  entertaining  with  Mr.  Fred  Kerr  instead 
of  Mr.  Terriss  in  the  principal  part. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Messrs.  Hicks  and 
Edwardes  seem  as  incapable  of  realizing  the  reality  and 
humanity  of  a  woman  as  of  a  soldier.  I  am  not  now 
alluding  to  the  maiden  of  Keppel’s  heart.  Like  most 
such  maidens  she  is  a  nonentity  ;  and  the  unlucky  lieu¬ 
tenant  is  driven  to  the  most  abject  expedients  to  work 
up  the  sentiment  in  his  love  scene  with  her,  shaking 
blossoms  from  a  tree  over  her,  and  helplessly  repeating' 
a  catalogue  of  the  most  affecting  objects  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  scene  (provided  on  purpose),  as,  for 
instance,  “The  old  Abbey,  the  organ,  the  setting  sun,” 
and  so  on.  But  there  is  another  young  and  beauteous 
female  in  the  piece,  a  Miss  Esther  Coventry,  who  in  the 
most  pathetically  sentimental  way  commits  a  series  of 
crimes  which  Jonathan  Wild  himself  would  hardly 
have  gone  through  without  moments  of  compunction. 
Political  treachery,  theft,  burglary,  perjury,  all  involving 
the  most  cruel  consequences  to  her  father  and  his 
amiable  young  lieutenant,  are  perpetrated  by  her  with¬ 
out  hesitation  or  apology  to  get  money  for  a  man  with 
whom  she  is  carrying  on  an  intrigue  out  of  pure  love  of 
deceit,  there  being  no  mortal  reason  why  he  should  not 
woo  her  in  honourable  form.  Throughout  all  her 
nefarious  proceedings  I  failed  to  detect  any  sign  of  its 
having  occurred  to  the  authors  that  any  moral  responsi¬ 
bility  attached  to  this  young  woman.  In  fulfilment  of 
their  design  she  went  about  with  an  interesting  air  of 
having  sinned  and  suffered,  cheating,  lying,  stealing, 
burgling,  and  bearing  false  witness  exactly  as  if  she 
were  the  heroine  of  the  play,  until,  in  the  last  scene  in 
the  barrack  square,  the  rehabilitated  Keppel  suddenly 
said,  “  Allow  me,”  and  gallantly  ordered  his  general  to 
take  that  wounded  dove  to  his  manly  bosom  and  be 
more  a  father  to  her  than  ever.  As  in  real  life  the 
young  lady  could  not,  even  by  the  most  violent  stretch 
of  judicial  leniency,  have  got  off  with  less  than  ten  years 
penal  servitude,  it  was  difficult,  in  spite  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  air  with  which  Mr.  Terriss  proclaimed  the  amnesty, 
to  quite  believe  that  the  civil  authorities  would  submit 
to  be  set  aside  in  this  manner  ;  but  apparently  they  did  : 
at  all  events  she  was  still  in  the  peace  of  complete 
absolution  when  the  curtain  descended. 

On  the  whole,  the  play,  even  judged  by  melodramatic 
standards,  is  a  bad  one.  The  degradation  scene  is 
effective  in  a  way  ;  but  what  that  way  is  may  best  be 
shown  by  pointing  out  that  if  a  military  flogging  had 
been  substituted,  the  effect  would  have  been  still 
greater,  though  the  tax  on  Mr.  Terriss’s  fortitude  w'ould 
no  doubt  have  been  unreasonable.  The  court-martial 
is  also  effective,  but  not  more  so  than  any  trial  scene 
must  necessarily  be.  A  trial  is  the  last  resource  of  a 
barren  melodramatist  :  it  is  so  safe  an  expedient  that 
improvised  amateur  attempts  at  it  amused  even  the 
doomed  aristocrats  in  the  Paris  prisons  during  the 
Terror.  The  scene  of  the  attempt  to  rob  the  safe  pro¬ 
duces  a  certain  curiosity  as  to  how  the  authors  will  bring 
about  the  foregone  conclusion  of  fixing  the  guilt  on  the 
innocent  Keppel  ;  but  the  clumsiness  of  the  solution  soon 
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melts  this  curiosity  into  a  sensation  like  that  of  watching 
a  bad  chess-player.  Then  there  is  the  scene  in  which 
the  villain  is  thrown  like  a  welsher  on  a  racecourse  to  a 
savage  crowd,  who  delight  the  audience  by  making  as 
plausible  a  pretence  of  tearing  him  to  pieces  as  is 
consistent  with  the  integrity  of  Mr.  Abingdon’s  person. 
The  comic  scenes  may  be  divided  into  three  parts  : 
first,  puerile  jokes  about  the  deficiencies  in  a  High¬ 
lander’s  uniform  and  the  situation  ot  the  “  pistol 
pocket  ”  in  the  bicycling  suit  worn  by  Miss  Vane 
Featherstone  ;  second,  speeches  not  in  the  least  funny 
which  are  nevertheless  funnily  delivered  by  Mr.  Harry 
Nicholls  ;  and  third,  a  certain  quantity  of  tolerable  fun 
mixed  with  a  few  puns  and  personalities,  evidently  the 
invention  of  that  gifted  comedian.  The  rest  hardly  rises 
sufficiently  above  nothingness  to  be  as  much  as  dull  ; 
and  I  see  no  reason  to  anticipate  an  exceptionally 
prosperous  career  for  the  play.  Mr.  George  Edwardes 
was  immensely  congratulated  on  his  appearance  as  an 
author,  the  audience  seeming  to  regard  it  as  an 
irresistible  joke  ;  and  I  am  rather  inclined  to  take  that 
lenient  view  myself.  If  I  am  to  take  it  seriously  I  can 
only  say  that  however  successful  Mr.  Edwardes  may  be 
as  a  manager,  he  must  work  a  good  deal  harder  if  he 
wishes  to  succeed  in  a  really  difficult  profession  like  that 
of  dramatic  authorship. 

The  acting  is,  of  course,  consistently  outrageous, 
though  by  no  means  unskilfully  so.  Mr.  Terriss  con¬ 
trives  to  retain  his  fascination  even  in  tartan  trousers  ; 
and  he  rises  fully  to  such  heights  as  there  are  in  the 
trial  scene  and  the  degradation  scene.  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  hear  his  voice  now  that  we  have  on  the 
stage  so  many  made-up  voices  which  ring  with 
monotonous  sonority  in  the  speakers’  noses.  With  the 
single  exception  of  Mr.  Bernard  Gould,  Mr.  Terriss 
appears  to  be  the  only  serious  actor  in  his  line  from  whom 
we  hear  a  cultivated  natural  voice  instead  of  an  acquired 
artificial  one.  Of  Miss  Millward’s  capacity  I  have  no 
idea  beyond  the  fact  that  she  has  clearly  more  than 
sufficient  for  such  parts  as  are  to  be  had  at  the  Adelphi. 
Mr.  Nicholls  is  an  excellent  actor  :  it  is  a  thousand  pities 
that  his  talent  is  only  employed  to  put  us  into  good 
humour  with  bad  plays. 

I  observe  that  Mr.  Dana,  at  the  Duke  of  York’s 
Theatre,  has  also  fallen  back  on  military  melodrama. 
Eut  the  enterprise,  not  having  expressly  courted  my 
notice,  escaped  it  until  too  late  ;  and  I  can  only  admire 
Mr.  Dana’s  daring  in  making  yet  another  effort  to 
convert  the  west  end  to  melodrama  after  the  extremely 
noor  luck  which  has  attended  that  aspiration  so  far. 

G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

\  LTHOUGH  business  in  the  City  was  necessarily 
Tv  much  curtailed  by  the  Christmas  holidays,  it  was 
noteworthy  for  a  marked  recovery  from  the  depression 
which  prevailed  last  week,  particularly  on  Friday. 
Already  on  Saturday  the  reaction  began,  and  its  effect 
continued  over  Monday  and  Tuesday.  American 
Railways,  which  dropped  so  sharply  on  Friday  last  week, 
recovered  some  of  the  fall  next  day,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  was  sustained  in  the  early  part  of  this  week. 
Realizations  were  not  numerous  or  important  ;  the 
better  class  of  stocks  were  firm;  and  “bear”  repur¬ 
chases  contributed  to  restore  the  stability  of  the  market. 
There  were  also  considerable  purchases  on  the  part  of 
English  and  Continental  investors,  as  well  as  speculative 
buying.  But  the  financial  consequences  of  President 
Cleveland’s  amazing  Message  are  likely  to  be  serious  : 
it  will  occasion  large  shipments  of  gold  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe,  and  more  especially  to  London — a 
most  inconvenient  state  of  things  in  view  of  the  depleted 
condition  of  the  American  Treasury.  It  may  be  that 
the  President  will  be  able  to  obtain  sufficient  money  in 
the  United  States  for  immediate  requirements,  but  should 
he  be  compelled  to  raise  a  loan  in  Europe,  Americans  will 
begin  to  realize  with  intensified  vividness  the  disastrous 
folly  of  their  President.  k  ,  ihuij 

The  Money  Market  was  not  greatly  affected  by  the 
uew  turn  of  affairs.  There  was  a  good  supply  of  money 
procurable  at  J  and  i  per  cent  for  loans  within  the 
current  year;  for  loans  extending  into  next  year  there 


was  a  strong  demand,  and  on  Tuesday  the  rate  ad¬ 
vanced  to  ib  per  cent  and  even  higher.  The  discount 
market  was  firm  at  i§  to  i  J  per  cent  for  three,  four,  and 
six  months’  bills.  Consols,  which  on  Saturday  last  at 
one  time  touched  105JI  improved,  owing  to  the  more 
favourable  political  aspect,  to  io6§  for  money  and  the 
account  on  Tuesday.  Indian  and  Colonial  loans  also 
showed  a  tendency  to  recover.  The  Bank  rate  remains 
at  2  per  cent. 

Home  Railway  traffic  returns  were  generally  favour¬ 
able,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  to  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  the  bulk  of  the  Christmas  traffics  of  last 
year  ;  and  there  was  a  general  improvement  in  prices 
over  last  week’s  quotations,  but  the  recovery  was  slow 
in  the  stocks  of  railways,  whose  traffic  will  probably 
suffer  from  the  recent  shock  to  trade.  The  general 
improvement  in  prices  was  also  reflected  in  Canadian 
Pacific  shares,  which  after  touching  47  on  Saturday 
closed  at  52}  on  Tuesday.  Grand  Trunk  stocks 
and  Mexican  Railways  fluctuated  irregularly.  South 
American  Railways  were  dull,  but  firm.  Argentine 
stocks  generally,  in  spite  of  fluctuations,  were  inclined  to 
be  strong.  In  the  Foreign  Market  heavy  sales  on  the 
part  of  London’and  Continental  operators  caused  a  fall  of 
prices  on  Monday,  especially  in  Brazilian  loans  ;  but  on 
Tuesday  there  was  a  recovery,  and  international  stocks 
showed  a  distinct  improvement. 

The  general  Mining  Market  was  practically  neglected, 
except  so  far  as  transactions  connected  with  the  Settle¬ 
ment  were  concerned  :  quotations  remained  almost 
unchanged.  Little  business  was  done  in  silver,  which 
remained  at  about  30A  per  ounce.  Paris  selling  caused 
a  temporary  depression  in  South  African  mines,  but 
later  on  they  borrowed  firmness  from  the  more  cheerful 
tone  universally  prevailing.  But  there  is  trouble  in 
store  for  South  African  gold  mines  in  the  not  remote 
future.  It  is  a  labour  trouble.  We  have  calculated 
that  no  less  than  1360  stamps  are  being  erected,  or  are 
about  to  be  erected,  in  the  Rand.  Now,  if  we  allow  an 
average  of  fifteen  men  for  each  stamp,  we  shall  need 
for  the  new  stamps  20,400  fresh  labourers.  We  should 
like  to  know  where  they  are  to  come  from  :  even  now 
the  demand  for  labour  considerably  exceeds  the  supply. 

According  to  recent  advices  from  Blantyre,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Johnston,  who  arrived  there  at  the  end  of  April,  has  been 
making  himself  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the  European 
settlers  inNyasaland  by  the  continual  imposition  of  vexa¬ 
tious  laws  and  regulations.  No  one  ever  suspected  Mr. 
Johnston  of  any  financial  ability,  and  his  methods  of  rais¬ 
ing  revenue  are  at  least  original,  though  doubtless  un¬ 
pleasant  to  the  victims.  It  appears  that  heavy  charges 
for  wharfage  are  exacted,  though  no  wharf  exists,  whilst 
harbour,  port,  and  road  duties  are  levied,  in  spite  of  the 
non-existence  of  either  harbours,  ports,  or  roads  ;  river 
duties  are  levied,  though  the  rivers  are  full  of  snags  ; 
land  is  taxed  which  has  not  yet  brought  in  anything  in 
the  shape  of  income,  &c.  The  fact  is  that  Mr. 
Johnston  occupies  an  anomalous  position.  He  is  acting 
in  the  double  capacity  of  a  representative  of  the 
Imperial  Government  and  an  official  of  the  Chartered 
Company.  The  two  positions  are  not  to  be  reconciled, 
and  Imperial  interests  consequently  suffer. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

Railroad  Reorganization  up  to  Date. 

A  City  man  was  lately  asked  to  recommend  a  nice 
gentlemanly  profession  in  which  a  quick  fortune  could 
be  made  without  risk.  He  replied  that  he  knew  of 
only  two  such  professions,  and  they  were  both  rather 
hard  to  get  into.  They  were  the  professions  of  Kaffir 
millionaires  and  American  railroad  reorganizers.  The 
Kaffir  millionaire  is  not  entirely  unknown  to  our  readers, 
but  perhaps  they  are  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
railroad  reorganizer.  His  native  habitat  is  New  York, 
and  he  is  only  to  be  seen  in  London  as  a  bird  of  passage. 
He  may  honour  us  with  his  company  for  a  few  days 
when  on  his  way  to  the  Riviera  or  the  Upper  Nile,  but 
he  would  be  making  himself  too  cheap  if  he  were  to 
recognize  such  a  thing  as  business  when  he  “  had  only 
run  over  for  a  short  holiday.”  His  work  here  is  done 
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vicariously  through  sympathetic  agents  or  public-spirited 
committees.  He  has  also  committees  in  New  York,  and 
nowadays  he  finds  it  necessary  to  have  syndicates  and 
underwriters  as  well.  A  playful  professional  fiction 
assumes  that  these  committees  have  been  elected  by  the 
reorganized  bond  and  stock  holders  to  protect  their 
interests.  Another  pleasant  illusion  gives  the  syndicates 
and  the  underwriters  credit  for  stepping  into  the  deadly 
breach  to  save  the  reorganization  scheme  from  imminent 
peril.  And  they  have  to  be  paid  accordingly,  or,  in  pro¬ 
fessional  phraseology,  “compensated.” 

Railroad  reorganization  comes  under  the  heading  of 
“  Emergency  Finance.”  The  reorganizers  regard  them¬ 
selves  as  a  salvage  corps  specially  enlisted  for  desperate 
enterprises,  heroically  facing,  out  of  pure  public  spirit,  the 
most  dangerous  risks  and  requiring  to  have  every  step 
they  take  specially  assured.  Such  work  is  naturally  expen¬ 
sive  ;  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  In  large  reorganizations 
costs  and  commissions  run  up  so  terribly  that  it  is  seldom 
deemed  prudent  to  render  detailed  accounts  of  them. 
They  are  generally  concealeddiscreetly  underotherelastic 
items.  But  of  late  that  childish  delicacy  has  begun  to 
wear  out.  An  up-to-date  reorganization  scheme  recently 
launched  and  still  in  the  throes  of  suspense  frankly 
states  in  advance  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost  and  how 
much  its  authors  hope  to  make  out  of  it.  The  reor¬ 
ganizing  fee  is  duly  set  forth  in  the  new  capitalization 
of  the  company,  and  it  is  no  contemptible  amount. 
Even  a  promoter  of  Kaffir  banks  might  consider  it  a  fair 
day’s  spoil.  The  company  in  question  is  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.  Half-a-dozen  eminent  financiers  and 
railroad  magnates  have  come  to  its  rescue,  and  for  the 
trilling  consideration  of  six  million  dollars  in  preferred 
stock  for  the  guarantee  sy?idicate,  with  reasonable  com¬ 
pensation  and  expenses  for  the  committee  themselves, 
they  undertake  the  painful  duty  of  assessing  stock¬ 
holders,  manufacturing  new  securities,  and  restarting 
the  company  in  a  well-watered  and  regenerate  condition. 

This  magnanimous  offer  is  made  in  the  names  of 
Messrs.  Louis  Fitzgerald,  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  T.  Jefferson 
Cooledge,  junr. ,  Chauncey  Depew,  Marvin  Hughitt, 
and  Oliver  Ames,  and  it  is  endorsed  by  Mr.  Schiff’s 
firm,  Kuhn  Loeb  &  Co.,  as  bankers.  The  latter  are  to 
organize  a  ten  million  dollar  syndicate  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  (1)  all  the  interest  coupons  on  the  First 
Mortgage  bonds  now  in  default ;  (2)  all  the  coupons 
that  may  hereafter  mature  until  the  plan  becomes  opera¬ 
tive  ;  (3)  any  outstanding  First  Mortgage  bonds  or 
Omaha  Bridge  bonds  which  it  may  be  found  advisable 
to  acquire  for  the  promotion  of  the  reorganization. 

In  Kaffir  finance  the  gentle  and  lucrative  art  of  guaran¬ 
teeing  what  needs  no  guarantee  has  been  carried  pretty 
far,  but  the  silver-tongued  Chauncey  Depew  and  his 
associates  go  a  long  way  ahead  of  any  previous  record. 
The  bonds  they  are  to  take  the  risk  of  buying,  “  if  it  be 
found  advisable,”  are  not  to  be  got  in  the  open  market 
under  no,  and  the  Receivers  are  said  to  have  funds 
enough  on  hand  to  pay  all  the  First  Mortgage  coupons 
in  arrears.  There  are  few  American  securities  even  of 
the  best  class  safer  to  hold  than  Union  Pacific  Firsts, 
as  is  proved  plainly  enough  by  the  fact  of  their  having 
maintained  their  price  all  through  the  Receivership. 
That  the  six  eminent  financiers  may  for  reasons  of  their 
own  wish  to  get  control  of  them  is  very  conceivable. 
They  may  have  tried  in  vain  ordinary  means  of  capture 
before  they  struck  on  the  brilliant  idea  of  foisting  them¬ 
selves  on  the  bondholders  as  a  guarantee  syndicate. 
And  the  valuation  they  put  on  their  superfluous  assist¬ 
ance  is  worthy  of  Wall  Street.  Their  own  description 
of  it  as  given  in  the  plan  reads  thus  : 

“The  syndicate  is  to  advance  a  sum  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  expenses  repayable 
with  six  per  cent  interest  after  the  plan  shall  have  been 
declared  operative. 

“  All  advances  made  by  the  syndicate  shall  be  repayable 
to  it  in  gold. 

“  Six  million  dollars  of  Preferred  stock  are  to  be 
turned  over  as  compensation  to  the  syndicate,  of  which 
the  bankers  are  to  retain  one  million  dollars.” 

Preferred  stock  of  reorganized  roads  generally  starts 
about  50,  but  this  syndicate  could  afford  to  sell  at  40, 
and  realize  on  their  six  million  dollars  the  trifling  sum 
of  two  million  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  one 
million  dollars  to  be  retained  by  the  bankers  leaves  for  the 


syndicate  proper  five  millions,  which  at  40  would  produce 
a  round  sum  of  two  millions  in  hard  cash.  For  this  the 
syndicate  are  to  advance — on  first-class-  bonds  andt 
coupons,  remember — ten  million  dollars,  and  their  com¬ 
pensation  is  consequently  to  be  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent. 
But  the  committee  may  call  on  them  to-  increase  their 
advance  to  fifteen  millions,  in  which  case  their  compen¬ 
sation  would  be  only  at  the  rate  of  13,  per  cent ;  still- 
a  fairly  liberal  bonus  for  reorganizing  other  people’s 
securities,  less  perhaps  in  the  interest  of  the  owners 
than  of  the  reorganizers.  Liberal  as  it  looks,  it  is  only 
part  of  the  ample  douceur  stipulated  for  in  advance. 
The  reorganizers  figure  throughout  in  a  dual  capacity — 
as  a  committee  and  a  guarantee  syndicate.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  posing  as  a  separate  body,  put  in  a  little  claim 
of  their  own.  The  ninth  article  of  their  agreement  pro¬ 
vides  that  “they  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  reasonable 
compensation  for  their  services,  and  such  compensation 
with  the  reasonable  expenses  of  said  committee  shall  be 
paid  as  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  reorganization.” 

It  might  be  expected  that  services  so  magnificently 
remunerated  would  be  of  benefit  to  somebody  connected 
with  the  unfortunate  Union  Pacific  Company,  if  not  to- 
the  bondholders  then  to  the  shareholders.  Alas  for  the 
poor  stockholders,  their  only  share  in  the  reorganization 
feast  is  to  be  a  fifteen-dollar  assessment  ;  and  in  order 
to  make  sure  of  that  dubious  blessing  they  must 
deposit  their  shares  by  31  December.  Failing  that,  a 
penalty  of  five  dollars  is  to  be  exacted,  and,  failing  the 
five  dollars,  they  are  to  be  frozen  out  altogether.  If 
this  bit  of  bluff  were  to  succeed — but  it  is  hardly  likely 
to — the  stockholders  would  have  to  pay  over  to  the  self- 
elected  reorganizers  fully  nine  million  dollars,  the  total 
amount  of  capital  to  be  levied  on  being  about  sixty 
millions.  They  are  promised  in  return  an  equal  amount 
of  new  Preference  stock  of  the  same  class  as  the  gift 
stock  reserved  for  the  reorganizers, which  at  forty  would 
be  worth  three  million  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  In  order  that  the  reorganizers  may  have  six 
million  dollars  for  nothing,  the  stockholders  are  to  pay 
par  for  the  other  nine  millions,  and  then  all  of  them  are 
to  be  in  one  boat  !  The  fact  that  the  stockholders  lose 
over  five  millions  in  hard  cash  while  the  reorganizers- 
will  be  able  to  pocket  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions  is- 
of  no  consequence.  It  is  only  one  of  the  necessary 
incidents  of  American  railroad  reorganization  at  this- 
date.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  very  few  bonds  or  shares- 
are  likely  to  be  deposited  under  this  freebooting  scheme. 

Streeter  &  Company,  Limited. 

In  connection  with  our  recent  criticism  of  the  pro¬ 
spectus  of  this  concern,  we  have  received  from  Messrs. 
Smiles  &  Co.,  solicitors,  a  letter  protesting  against 
some  of  the  statements  we  made  a  fortnight  ago.  Un¬ 
fortunately  this  letter  was  mislaid  until  too  late  to  be 
dealt  with  in  this  issue  ;  but  as  Messrs.  Streeter  have- 
allowed  a  week  to  pass  before  writing  to  us,  they  will 
not  object  to  wait  another  week  for  the  publication  of 
their  solicitor’s  letter  and  our  answer. 

The  Crown  Lease  Proprietary  Company,  Limited. 

In  briefly  referring  to  this  company  in  our  issue  oi 
the  14th  inst. ,  we  stated  that  the  mere  fact  of  Messrs. 
Cottam  and  Lambert  being  its  promoters  was  alone 
sufficient  to  warn  investors  as  to  the  general  character 
of  the  scheme  ;  and,  although  we  had  not  looked  very 
deeply  into  the  prospectus  at  the  time,  it  now  appears- 
that  we  were  perfectly  correct  in  assuming  that  the 
Crown  Lease  Proprietary  Company,  Limited,  was  not 
likely  to  be  a  success.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  the 
promoters  of  this  company  ever  supposed  that  it  could 
fulfil  the  promises  contained  in  the  prospectus.  The 
main  object  of  the  company  is  the  purchase  of  the 
site  once  occupied  by  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,,  together 
with  the  buildings  at  present  situated  thereon.  It  is- 
proposed  to  erect  on  this  site  an  opera-house,  a  number 
of  shops,  certain  residential  chambers,  and  a  large 
restaurant.  It  is  stated  that  the  opera-house  is  to  be 
sublet  to  a  concern  called  the  Imperial  Opera  Company, 
which  is  alleged  to  be  in  course  of  formation,  and  that 
this  Imperial  Opera  Company  is  to  pay  to  the  Crown 
Lease  Company  as  the  rental  of  this  proposed  opera- 
house  no  less  a  sum  than  ^9000  per  annum. 
This  is  indeed  prodigious  !  Of  course,  opera  could 
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never  stand  such  a  charge  as  this.  Even  without  a 
rival,  Sir  Augustus  Harris  has  hitherto  only  made  losses 
by  opera,  and  it  is  both  absurd  and  preposterous  to 
suggest  that  any  new  concern  could  make  the  slightest 
headway  against  Covent  Garden.  The  musical  public  is 
small.  The  opera  is  merely  a  social  function  in  the 
season,  and  as  there  are  barely  sufficient  people  to 
keep  Sir  Augustus  Harrsi  going,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  predict  disaster  for  any  rival  undertaking.  Failure 
will  almost  certainly  attend  the  Imperial  Opera 
Company  should  that  concern  ever  come  into  exist¬ 
ence.  So  far  as  we  can  remember,  limited  liability 
musical  companies  have  always  ended  in  liquidation. 
The  Crown  Lease  Company’s  prospectus  does  not  give 
the  names  of  any  of  the  directors  of  the  proposed  Im¬ 
perial  Opera  Company,  but  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  there 
are  not  two  men  in  London  who  have  sufficient 
ability  to  undertake  the  direction  of  such  a  company. 

If  the  Imperial  Opera  Company  issues  a  prospectus,  we 
may  make  some  further  comments  on  this  subject ;  but 
as  we  hear  that  the  Crown  Lease  Proprietary  Company 
has  not  yet  gone  to  allotment,  it  is  possible  that  nothing 
more  will  be  heard  of  this  ridiculous  opera  scheme. 

The  Cambrian  Collieries,  Limited. 

This  company  made  its  appearance  some  little 
time  ago,  but  as  several  correspondents  have  drawn 
•our  attention  to  it,  we  have  given  the  prospectus  some 
attention.  The  only  conclusion  we  can  come  to  in 
regard  to  it  is  that  the  Cambrian  Collieries,  Limited,  was 
formed  simply  to  finance  Messrs.  Thomas,  Riches  &  Co., 
colliery  owners,  who  are  stated  to  be  the  vendors  to,  as 
well  as  the  promoters  of,  this  really  amazing  scheme. 
The  firm  of  Thomas,  Riches  &  Co.  appears  to  be  made 
up  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas,  Mr.  T.  H. 
Riches,  and  Mr.  W.  MacAllum.  Now,  although  these 
gentlemen  are  selling  their  collieries,  &c.,  they  are  not 
in  any  way  severing  their  connection  with  them,  as  we 
find  them  all  self-appointed  directors  of  the  limited 
liability  company  which  is  buying  their  properties.  These 
said  properties  are  alleged  to  be  highly  lucrative  under¬ 
takings,  albeit  we  do  not  find  any  accountant’s  report 
included  in  the  prospectus.  If  the  properties  to  be 
disposed  of  are  paying  properties,  why,  we  should  like 
to  know,  are  Messrs.  Thomas,  Riches  &  Co.  so  desirous 
of  selling  them  to  the  public?  We  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  this  company  is  merely  a  device  for  “  raising 
the  wind.”  The  share  and  debenture  capital  of  the 
company  is  ^j6oo,ooo,  out  of  which  the  vendors,  Messrs. 
Thomas,  Riches  &  Co.,  are  to  receive  no  less  a  sum 
than  ^550,000,  and,  as  we  have  said,  still  continue  to 
manage  the  collieries  and  draw  salaries  from  the  “com¬ 
pany”  for  their  valuable  services.  We  should  advise  in¬ 
vestors  to  leave  the  shares  in  the  Cambrian  Collieries, 
Limited,  severely  alone. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

ITALIAN  PICTURES  IN  THE  BERLIN 
MUSEUM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Berlin,  7  December ,  1895. 

IR, — As  I  was  about  to  leave  London  for  Berlin,  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  a  letter  which  appeared  in 
your  issue  of  last  Saturday,  concerning  the  state  of  the 
pictures  in  the  Museum  here,  and,  more  especially,  the 
number  of  fine  works  by  the  Old  Masters  which,  year  by 
year,  are  lost  to  our  National  Gallery  through  the 
timely  dealings  of  the  German  Directors  with  the  private 
owners  of  such  pictures  in  England.  As  a  student  of 
painting,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  reply  to  this 
?etter. 

Your  correspondents,  who  sign  themselves  “Two 
Oxford  Amateurs,”  complain  of  the  treatment  which 
they  imagine  certain  Italian  paintings  have  received 
since  they  came  to  Berlin.  They  speak,  for  instance,  of 
No.  106,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  John  the  Baptist 
and  St.  John  the  Divine,  in  niche-like  arbours  of  palm, 
cypress,  and  myrtle — an  altar-piece,  which  was  origin¬ 
ally  painted  by  Sandro  Botticelli  for  the  chapel  of  the 
Bardi  family,  in  the  Church  of  S.  Spirito,  at  Florence. 
They  describe  the  green  of  the  foliage  as  crude  and 
vivid,  aRd  they  even  hint  at  unspeakable  repaintings, 


which  they  suppose  this  altar-piece  has  lately  under¬ 
gone.  I  must  confess  that  to  me  the  picture  makes  a 
very  different  appearance.  I  see  in  it  neither  the  repaint¬ 
ings  nor  the  unpleasant  green.  Any  old  varnish  which 
may  formerly  have  obscured  its  surface  has  been  care¬ 
fully  removed  ;  but  even  in  its  present  state  this  altar- 
piece  is  far  less  brilliant  in  colour  than,  for  instance,  the 
painting  formerly  over  the  High  Altar  of  the  Church  of 
S.  Barzara,  at  Florence,  and  now  in  the  Gallery  of  the 
Florentine  Academy  ;  a  work  executed  much  about  the 
same  time  as  the  altar-piece  at  Berlin.  Indeed,  it  would 
almost  seem  that  your  correspondents  have  got  to  learn 
how,  during  one  period  of  his  art,  Botticelli  delighted  in 
a  profusion  of  gold  and  purple,  of  vermilion  and  ultra- 
marine,  a  scheme  of  colour  as  unlike  that  which 
characterizes  the  work  of  his  master,  Fra  Filippo,  or 
his  own  early  work  (the  St.  Sebastian,  also  at  Berlin, 
for  example,  No.  1128),  as  that  of  his  imitators.  The 
Tondo  of  the  Raczynski  collection,  in  the  Berlin  National 
Gallery,  to  which  the  “Two  Oxford  Amateurs”  also 
allude,  belongs  to  a  later  and  more  silvery  period  of 
Botticelli’s  art ;  but,  unlike  the  Bardi  altar-piece,  it  is 
still  covered  by  a  coat  of  darkened  varnish,  which 
greatly  detracts  from  the  effect  of  the  picture.  The 
white  shadowless  lilies,  held  against  the  clear  azure  of 
the  sky  by  the  angels  who  surround  the  Madonna,  have 
thus  lost  much  of  their  lustre  ;  and  Botticelli  may  here, 
perhaps,  to  the  unpractised  eyes  of  an  English  amateur, 
seem  to  resemble  his  pupils  and  imitators  more  closely 
than  he  really  does.  I  say  advisedly,  to  an  English 
amateur ;  for  in  England  the  popular  notion  of  this 
master  has  been  too  much  formed  upon  those  embrowned 
and  low-toned  easel-pictures  which  came  from  his  work¬ 
shop,  or  more  often  from  the  workshops  of  his  imitators, 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life.  Of  such  paintings  a 
great  many  examples  have  found  their  way  to  our  own 
country.  Three  of  the  Madonnas,  in  our  National 
Gallery,  which  bear,  or  bore  until  recently,  the  name  of 
Botticelli  himself,  are  works  of  this  kind.  To  the 
amateur,  who  has  derived  his  idea  of  this  master’s 
manner  from  such  sources,  the  clear,  bright  colouring 
of  the  Bardi  altar-piece,  the  most  splendid  and  im¬ 
portant  of  all  Botticelli’s  ecclesiastical  paintings  out  of 
Italy,  is  perhaps  only  to  be  explained  by  repaintings  ; 
and  the  cold  pigments  and  hard  modelling  of  the  circular 
picture  (No.  102)  to  which  your  correspondents  also 
allude,  by  some  process  of  over-cleaning.  But  the  hand 
of  a  pupil  has  long  been  detected  in  the  execution  of 
this  painting,  and  Botticelli’s  own  part  in  it  can  only 
have  consisted  in  the  design  of  its  cartoon,  which  is 
entirely  worthy  of  the  great  Florentine. 

Since  the  writers  of  the  letter  in  question  make  these 
and  other  such  technical  criticisms,  an  excuse  for  calling 
attention  to  the  number  of  masterpieces  which,  year  by 
year,  are  lost  to  our  national  collection,  in  consequence 
of  their  purchase  by  the  Directors  of  German  galleries, 
it  is  well  to  dispel  at  once  any  such  imputations  on  the 
authorities  at  Berlin  as  are  hinted  at  in  their  letter. 
With  the  real  issue  of  their  letter  every  Englishman,  who 
has  a  care  for  art,  musUbe  entirely  in  agreement.  The 
number  of  pictures,  unique  in  their  several  kinds,  which 
have  been  bought  out  of  England  by  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  is 
indeed  astonishing.  To  begin  with,  the  Berlin  Gallery 
had  its  origin  in  the  collection  of  an  Englishman,  Mr. 
Edward  Solly,  whose  pictures  were  purchased  in  1S21. 
In  this  way,  the  Gallery  acquired  the  greater  number  of 
the  early  Italian  paintings  for  which  it  is  justly  famous: 
Fra  Filippo’s  incomparable  altar-piece,  to  which  the 
frescoes  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli  in  the  Palazzo  Riccardi,  at 
Florence,  were  but  painted  as  a  pendant  ;  the  St.  Sebas¬ 
tian  and  the  Venus  of  Botticelli  ;  the  Annunciation  of 
Pietro  Pollajuolo  ;  the  portrait  of  Cardinal  Scarampi,  by 
Andrea  Mantegna,  and  another  portrait,  dated  1478,  the 
finest  example  extant  of  Antonello  da  Messina  s  Vene¬ 
tian  manner  ;  the  great  altar-piece  of  CosimoTura,  with 
other  rare  examples  of  the  school  of  h  crrara-BoIogna. 
But  these,  and  many  other  admirable  pictures  by  the 
Venetian  and  North  Italian  painters,  composed  only  a 
part  of  Mr.  Solly’s  collection.  Among  the  works  by  the 
early  Flemish  and  German  masters  collected  by  him 
were  twelve  panels  of  the  famous  altar-piece  of  the 
Adoration  of  the  Lamb,  painted  by  Hubert  and  Jan  van 
Eyck,  for  the  church  of  St.  Bavon,  at  Ghent  ;  a  trea- 
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sury  of  art  sufficient  to  establish  the  reputation  of  any 
gallery. 

The  mere  enumeration  even  of  the  principal  paintings 
which  have  since  come  to  Berlin  from  private  collections 
in  England  would  make  a  long  and  tedious  catalogue. 
Among  the  more  recent  of  such  acquisitions  are  the 
Last  Judgment  of  Fra  Angelico,  which  was  purchased 
at  the  sale  of  the  Dudley  Collection,  and  the  Ansloo 
Rembrandt,  the  loss  of  which  was  commented  upon  at 
the  time  in  the  Saturday  Review.  Still  greater  was 
the  loss  of  the  Botticelli  Dante,  which  was  acquired  by 
Berlin  among  the  Hamilton  Manuscripts,  and  which 
contains  a  series  of  more  than  eighty  drawings,  unique, 
both  as  the  work  of  Botticelli  and  as  illustrations  to 
the  “  Divina  Commedia.”  Again,  in  the  “Pan  ”  of  Luca 
Signorelli,  No.  79A,  we  have  an  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  works,  whose  value  cannot  be  appraised,  are  lost 
to  our  national  collection.  This  splendid  and  stately 
painting,  which  is  unique  among  the  easel-pictures  of 
this  master,  since  it  shows  him  to  be  the  precursor  of 
Michael  Angelo  in  the  delineation  of  the  nude,  as  else¬ 
where  he  is  only  to  be  seen  in  the  famous  frescoes  at 
Orvieto — this  unique  painting  was  offered  to,  and 
refused  by,  a  former  Director  of  our  National  Gallery  ; 
upon  which,  needless  to  add,  it  was  immediately  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  German  Government.  Such  losses  are 
irreparable,  for  pictures  of  this  kind  cannot  be  bought 
for  money. — I  am,  &c.,  A.  L. 

MR.  WALTER  WREN  ON  PROFESSOR  TYRRELL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

7  Powis  Square,  W. 

London,  December ,  1895. 

Sir, — I  am  grateful  to  you  for  allcfwing  Professor 
Tyrrell  to  raise  in  his  last  letter  an  issue  of  real  import¬ 
ance,  with  which  I  hope  you  will  let  me  deal.  I  must 
clear  the  ground  a  little.  Professor  Tyrrell  reminds  me 
of  the  cuttlefish — or  is  it  an  animal,  and  not  a  fish  ? — - 
who,  wishing  to  escape  danger,  surrounds  itself  with  a 
cloud  and  gets  away  safely.  You  must  not  allow  the 
Professor  to  do  this.  The  first  sentence  in  his  letter 
speaks  of  “candidates  obliged  to  supplement  in  London 
their  university  stores  of  knowledge.”  That  is  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  London  tutors  to  whom  they  went.  His 
article  spoke  of  their  supplementing  their  university 
store  of  knowledge  by  make-weight  contributions  from 
London  factories  of  Civil  Servants.  I  think  I  see  in 
those  words  not  a  compliment  but  a  sneer.  He  says  1 
had  only  seven  successful  candidates  in  the  last  com¬ 
petition  for  India  Civil  Service,  and  that  a  single  Oxford 
College  can  claim  as  many.  Admitting  this  to  be  true — 
which  it  is  not — is  his  point  that  an  Oxford  factory  of 
Civil  Servants  is  as  good  as  this  London  one  ?  If  so, 
my  answer  is  that  no  single  Oxford  College  has  ever 
sent  up  seven  successful  candidates  any  two  consecutive 
years.  Professor  Tyrrell  says  it  is  sometimes  “  the  part 
of  a  bore  to  be  rigorously  accurate.”  He  need  not  take 
any  pains  to  satisfy  any  of  us  that  he  is  not  a  bore. 
But  if  rigorous  inaccuracy  will  make  a  man  a  bore,  he 
surely  runs  the  biggest  bore  there  is  very  close.  There 
may  be  people  who  call  habitually  and  rigorously 
accurate  men  bores.  But  who  cares  for  their  opinion  or 
their  blame  ?  Is  it  Professor  voluit  jocari ?  or  is  it 
paradox  run  mad  ?  The  Professor  says  every  one  knows 
what  he  means  by  non-university  subjects,  and  that 
Chinese  is  one.  That  is  not  at  all  what  he  said  in 
his  article — which  was  that  in  the  last  examination 
university  scholars  in  Classics  and  Mathematics  failed 
to  gain  as  many  marks  in  those  subjects  as  were 
awarded  to  candidates  in  such  subjects  as  law 
and  political  economy ;  and  that  London  factories 
had  discovered  that  non-university  subjects  pay  better. 
This  is  a  distinct  statement  that  there  are  in  the  schedule 
university  and  non-university  subjects.  This  is  a  rigor¬ 
ously  inaccurate  statement.  Every  one  can  see  by 
looking  at  the  schedule  that  every  subject  is  studied  at 
one  or  both  of  the  Universities.  The  Professor  accuses 
me  of  saying  that  he  ought  to  have  told  his  friend  the 
exquisite  scholar  that  he  was  either  a  knave  or  a  fool. 

I  said  no  such  thing.  Any  one  can  see  by  referring  to 
your  columns  that  I  said  that  if  I  were  asked  my  opinion 
of  an  examiner  who  “assigned  a  greater  value  to  an 


obviously  inferior  of  two  compositions,”  I  should  make 
answer  that  he  was  a  knave  for  doing  it  and  a  fool  for 
telling  it.  Examiners  are  appointed  to  place  the  candi¬ 
dates  they  examine  “in  order  of  merit.”  An  examiner 
who  gives  better  marks  to  an  inferior  than  to  a  superior 
candidate  is  either  an  unjust  man  or  an  incompetent 
examiner.  I  hope  Professor  Tyrrell  will  never  examine 
if  he  is  likely  to  give  high  marks  to  rigorously  inaccurate 
candidates  and  low  marks  to  accurate  and  careful  ones. 
That  style  of  examiner  would  soon  knock  me  out.  That,, 
however,  is  a  trifle  to  the  injustice  that  would  be  done  to 
the  candidates  and  the  wrong  to  India.  The  Professor 
says  nothing  shall  force  him  to  reveal  the  name  of  the 
university  scholar  who  got  more  marks  in  Modern 
History,  which  he  had  studied  for  a  week,  than  in  Latin, 
on  which  he  had  spent  years.  We  have  not  heard  of 
this  gentleman  before.  In  his  article  the  Professor 
spoke  of  university  scholars  in  Classics  and  Mathematics 
who  failed  to  gain  as  many  marks  in  those  subjects  as 
other  candidates  did  in  Law,  Political  Economy,  &c. 
This  is  quite  a  different  thing.  But  supposing  that  the 
university  scholar  got  more  marks  in  Modern  History, 
which  he  had  studied  for  a  week,  than  he  did  in  Latin,  on 
which  he  had  spent  years,  what  does  Professor  TyrreR 
wish  us  to  infer?  That  he  successfully  simulated  know¬ 
ledge  of  Modern  History,  or  that  the  Modern  History 
examiner  was  an  exquisite  scholar  who  gave  the  most 
ignorant  candidates  the  highest  marks? 

The  Professor  says  I  “  boast”  that  I  “exact”  “un¬ 
remitting  toil  ”  from  my  pupils.  I  do  not.  I  neither 
exact  nor  boast.  If  he  will  refer  to  any  statement  of 
mine  justifying  his  words  I  will  withdraw  and  apologize. 
This  is  enough  ;  I  fear  you  will  say  too  much.  But 
what  am  I  to  do  ?  I  cannot  ignore  the  sneers  or  innuen¬ 
does  or  statements  of  one  occupying  so  distinguished  a 
position  as  Professor  Tyrrell.  About  the  last  half  page 
of  Professor  Tyrrell’s  letter  is  quoted  from  the  “obscure 
pages”  of  a  university  magazine,  which  is  bold  enough 
to  assert  that  I  cannot  claim  as  pupils  any  successful 
candidates  who  have  not  been  two  years  with  me.  f 
may  ask,  by  the  way,  what  is  the  use  of  Professor  Tyrrell 
or  any  one  else  sneering  at,  or  running  down,  this  par¬ 
ticular  factory  of  Civil  Servants,  which  turned  out  No.  1 
on  the  list  of  this  year’s  successful  candidates  who 
had  worked  at  no  other  school,  or  college,  or  university 
in  England,  and  yet  beat  all  the  university  scholars  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tyrrell  tells  of  in  their  own  subjects,  viz.  Latin 
and  Greek  ?  The  classical  lecturers  here  quite  pre¬ 
vent  our  classical  scholars  preferring  “  non-university 
subjects.” 

Professor  Tyrrell  and  the  university  magazine  from 
which  he  quotes  seem  to  me,  in  their  natural  anxiety  to 
belittle  our  successes,  to  use  words  both  unfair  and  un- 
candid.  A  year  here  means  thirty-six  weeks  of  tuition  ; 
a  year  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  twenty-four  weeks.  If 
an  Oxford  man  goes  up  directly  after  taking  his  degree 
and  gets  beaten  (as  many  do)  and  comes  to  me  and 
passes — probably  in  a  good  place — as  No.  14  did  “after 
three  years  at  Cambridge  and  one  with  Mr.  Wren,”  is  he 
a  pupil  of  mine  or  not?  I  say  Yes.  Some  say  No. 
No.  14  was  seventy-two  weeks  at  Cambridge  and  thirty- 
six  weeks  here.  Seventy-two  weeks  is  not  a  period 
three  times  as  long  as  thirty-six. 

Here  is  another  specimen:  “The  15th  Wrangler  of 
whom  he  [Wren]  makes  so  much  had  been  under  his 
tuition  only  three  months.  By  gaining  marks  in  English 
and  Modern  History  he  succeeded  in  beating  the  other 
two  Wranglers,  who  scored  little  or  nothing  except  in 
Science,  the  subject  for  \ which  they  had  a  nattiral  apti¬ 
tude."  Your  readers  would  not  gather  from  these 
words  that  the  15th  Wrangler  scored  365  in  Science ,  the 
10th  Wrangler  23,  and  the  Senior  219.  How  about  the 
natural  aptitude  of  the  candidate  who  scored  23!  Had 
the  Senior  come  here  for  three  months  he  too  would 
have  scored  365.  A  candidate  from  a  Scotch  University, 
thinking  the  lectures  he  was  attending  not  up  to  the 
standard  for  the  India  Civil  Service,  came  here  for  two 
terms,  twenty-four  weeks.  That’s  a  year  at  Oxford,  it 
is  only  a  “  few  weeks  ”  here.  If  the  candidate  says  he 
owes  his  success  to  coming  here,  does  he  tell  the  truth 
or  not  ?  I  had  a  pupil  who  took  such  a  distinguished 
degree  that  I  did  not  think  it  fair  to  place  him  on  my  list 
of  successful  candidates.  He  wrote  saying  he  wished  it 
put  there.  Many  more  cases  could  be  quoted. 
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Now  for  the  real  point.  Professor  Tyrrell  thinks  three 
years  spent  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin,  better 
training  for  the  India  Civil  Service  than  the  two  years  of 
unremitting  toil  he  says  I  boast  I  exact  from  my  pupils 
- — that  a  longer  time  of  preparation,  with  the  distractions 
of  cricket,  football,  and  rowing,  is  better  than  a  much 
shorter  period  of  desperate  and  unrelieved  application. 
Does  a  good  case  need  unfounded  statements  and 
exaggerations  so  gross  as  to  be  absurd  ?  Professor 
Tyrrell  says  that  in  the  interests  of  the  Service  as  well 
as  of  the  candidates  it  is  desirable  that  the  successful 
competitors  should  have  undergone  the  social,  moral, 
and  intellectual  influence  of  a  university  course.  In 
other  words,  that  successful  university  competitors  make 
far  better  Civil  Servants  of  the  State  in  India  than  those 
who  were  not  university  men.  Luckily  experience  can 
answer  that  question.  We  know  now  that  the  university 
men  are  not  necessarily  either  inferior  or  superior  to 
mine.  Sir  C.  Atchison,  who  is  said  to  be  the  best  of  the 
competition  wallahs,  was  at  neither  Oxford  nor  Cam¬ 
bridge — nor  Dublin,  and  passed  chiefly  on  Modern  Lan- 
guagesand  Philosophy.  Sir  H.  L.  Griffin  was  at  no  uni¬ 
versity  ;  Sir  R.  West  was  at  Queen’s  College,  Galway. 
Doubtless  others  were  at  Cambridge,  or  Oxford,  or  Dub¬ 
lin.  But  I  never  heard  of  their  claiming  superiority  over 
the  three  I  have  named.  I  have  looked  in  the  India  Office 
List  under  “The  Secretariat.”  That  is  where  men  of 
ability,  industry,  and  energy  find  their  place.  There 
are  quite  as  many  or  more  of  mine  in  the  Secretariat 
than  there  are  of  men  from  all  other  places  of  education. 
Some  had  been  to  a  university — some  had  not.  But 
they  all  call  themselves  “  Wrens.”  My  pupils  are  just 
as  much  athletes  as  university  men.  Doubtless  they 
think  less  of  “games”  than  they  do  of  India  Civil 
Service.  But  when  riding  and  shooting  and  other 
“  manly  exercises  ”  are  of  consequence,  and  cricket  and 
football  are  not,  they  show  no  inferiority.  And  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  generally  have  a  football  team  and  a 
boat.  But  why  this  crambe  repetita?  So  long  ago  as 
1878  we  had  all  this  about  the  miserable  lives  of  my 
pupils  in  the  “Times”  and  the  “Standard.”  The 
“Guardian”  told  those  who  were  crying  and  shrieking 
about  my  pupils’  successes  that  they  had  better  leave  off 
abusing  me  and  “  teach  better.”  Not  very  long  ago  I 
was  told  by  a  most  distinguished  Oxford  scholar  of  a 
magazine  article  he  had  written  in  defence  of  me,  being, 
as  he  said,  disgusted  at  the  unfair  treatment  and  the 
unjustifiable  abuse  from  which  I  suffered.  I  have  found 
a  better  friend  in  you,  Sir,  than  in  that  magazine  editor. 

I  could,  of  course,  go  on  to  a  far  greater  length,  but  I 
fear  this  is  already  too  long.  I  beg  you  to  accept  my 
thanks  for  enabling  me  to  defend  myself. — Yours,  &c., 

Walter  Wren. 


PROFESSOR  TYRRELL  ON  MR.  WALTER 
WREN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Sir, — Let  me  comment  briefly  on  the  few  definite 
statements  which  Mr.  Wren  has  made,  passing  over  the 
irrelevant  verbiage  and  outworn  metaphors  for  which  1 
own  I  am  surprised  you  found  room  in  your  pages,  usually 
“  made  of  sterner  stuff.”  Whether  my  words  conveyed 
a  sneer  or  a  compliment  is  really  a  matter  of  very  little 
importance.  I  have  explained  why  I  regretted  that 
university  men  seek  special  tuition  for  a  few  weeks  or 
months  with  London  teachers,  and  Mr.  Wren  has  given 
me  no  reason  to  regard  the  circumstance  with  less  dis¬ 
favour.  For  he  has  further  betrayed  his  disingenuous 
attitude  towards  the  universities.  I  stated  that  a 
single  Oxford  College  could  claim  as  many  successes  at 
the  recent  exams,  as  Mr.  Wren.  His  reply  begins 
with  the  words  :  “Admitting  this  to  be  true — which  it 
,  is  not.”  Now,  it  is  true,  and  Mr.  Wren  has  not  even 
attempted  to  show  that  it  is  untrue,  contenting  himself 
with  a  bare  denial  in  the  words  which  I  have  quoted.  It 
is  also  true  that  my  statistics  are  taken  from  a  university 
magazine  which  Mr.  Wren  thinks  it  courteous  to  call 
obscure.  I  daresay  he  would  be  glad  if  it  were  more 
obscure.  I  did  my  best  to  render  it  less  obscure,  because 
its  able  analysis  of  the  exams.,  founded  on  the  evidence 
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of  the  candidates  themselves,  renders  it  possible  for  me 
and  others  successfully  to  challenge  unfounded  claims  put 
forward  by  Mr.  Wren.  I  now  find  that  No.  37  (whom 
I  call  the  9th  Wrangler  and  Mr.  Wren  the  10th,  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  no  importance)  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Scoones  ;  so 
that  when  Mr.  Wren  triumphantly  compares  his  23 
in  elementary  chemistry  and  physics  with  the  15th 
Wrangler’s  365,  I  fear  he  is  sinning  against  the  pre¬ 
cept  which  forbids  hawks  to  pick  out  hawks’  een.  As 
No.  37  sought  London  help,  it  would  have  been  more 
graceful  in  Mr.  Wren  not  to  drag  his  frailties  from  their 
dread  abode.  Not  but  that  this  gentleman  has  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  his  marks,  which  show  him  to 
be  a  first-rate  mathematician  (in  spite  of  his  23  in 
“  science  ”),  and  able  to  wrrite  an  excellent  English 
composition.  But  Mr.  Wren  waxes  very  bold  and 
says  :  “  Had  the  Senior  come  here  for  three  months  too 
he  would  have  scored  365.”  I  venture  to  regard  this  as 
an  utterly  unfounded  statement  (I  suppose  he  will  not  let 
me  call  it  a  boast),  and  I  submit  that  I  might  just  as 
reasonably  allege  that  it  was  because  they  did  not  have 
recourse  to  Mr.  Wren  that  the  Senior  and  9th  Wrangler 
gained  considerably  higher  marks  in  English  composi¬ 
tion  than  the  15th,  whose  three  months  with  Mr.  Wren 
were  so  fruitful  in  that  gentleman’s  estimation.  As  to 
Mr.  Marris,  who  heads  the  list,  he  is  a  genius,  equally  pre¬ 
eminent  in  mathematics  and  in  classics,  and  altogether 
an  abnormal  competitor.  But  I  do  not  think  his  magni¬ 
ficent  answering  proves  either  that  the  University  of 
New  Zealand  is  better  than  Oxford,  or  that  Wangami 
School  is  better  than  Eton,  or  that  Mr.  Wren’s  estab¬ 
lishment  is  the  flower  and  crown  of  things.  The  curious 
induction  founded  on  three  instances  (one  at  least  of 
which  is  what  logicians  call  an  instantia  contradictoria , 
for  Sir  R.  West  was  a  university  man)  forms  a  fitting 
pendant  to  the  chain  of  flowery  clauses  with  which  Mr. 
Wren  has  enriched  your  columns. — Yours  very  truly, 

R.  Y.  Tyrrell. 

AGAINST  NATURAL  SELECTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Drayton  House,  Ealing,  29  October ,  1895. 

Sir, — I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  notice  of  my  booh 
“The  Origin  of  Plant  Structures”  (Saturday  Review, 
26  October)  ;  but  the  reviewer  closes  with  a  somewhat 
categorical  statement  which  calls  for  correction,  observ¬ 
ing  that  “Wallace  and  many  more  recent  observers 
have  abundantly  proved  that  indefinite  variation  does 
occur.”  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  me  to  point 
out  to  your  readers  who  might  be  misled  by  this  state¬ 
ment,  that  your  reviewer  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  Mr.  Wallace — in  an  article  which  he  was  good 
enough  to  write  upon  my  views  in  “  Natural  Science” 
(vol.  v.  page  179) — so  far  from  having  “proved”  that 
indefinite  variations  occur,  said  that  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand  what  I  meant  by  the  terms  “definite  ”  and  “  inde¬ 
finite  variations.”  In  my  reply  (“  Natural  Science,” 
vol.  v.  page  257)  I  pointed  out  that  these  were  Darwin’s 
expressions  and  not  mine;  and  that  the  origin  of  species 
by  means  of  natural  selection,  according  to  Darwin, 
was  entirely  based  upon  the  supposed  existence  of  inde¬ 
finite  variations.  Darwin,  for  example,  said  that 
“  Indefinite  variability  is  a  much  more  common  result 
of  changed  conditions  than  definite  variability”  (“Origin 
of  Species,”  6th  ed.,  page  6).  It  is  this  which  I  contend 
is  an  erroneous  statement  and  one  to  which  I  will  again 
refer  later  on. 

Now  the  variations  which  Mr.  Wallace  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  source  of  new  varieties  were  stated  in 
his  own  wrords  as  follows:  “  Offspring  resemble  their 
parents  very  much,  but  not  wholly — each  being  possesses 
its  individuality.  This  ‘  variation  ’  itself  varies  in  amount, 
but  it  is  always  present,  not  only  in  the  whole  being,  but 
in  every  part  of  every  being.  Every  organ,  every 
character  ...  is  individual  ;  that  is  to  say  varies  from 
the  same  organ  [and]  character  ...  in  every  other  in¬ 
dividual  ”(“  On  Natural  Selection,”  p.  266).  In  other 
words  this  is  merely  a  statement  of  a  very  self-evident 
fact,  which  we  might  express  by  saying  that  no  two 
peas  are  ever  absolutely  alike.  Such  variations,  how¬ 
ever,  are  simply  the  consequence  of  the  laws  of  growth 
and  development  being  “  inexact,”  and  not  like  those  of 
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ravity  or  such  as  govern  the  constancy  in  the  angles  of 
rystals.  But  it  is  these  which  Mr.  Wallace  now  admits 
“rarely  coincide  exactly  with  the  limits  of  a  species” 
(“  Fortnightly  Review,”  March,  1895,  p.  444).  Such 
variations  I  have  called  “individual,”  and  have  shown 
that  Mr.  Wallace  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  they  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  give  rise  even  to  varieties  (“  Individual 
Variations,”  “  Natural  Science,”  vi.  p.  385).  If  the 
reviewer  had  this  kind  in  his  mind  when  he  speaks  of 
Indefinite  variations,  then  neither  Darwin  nor  Wallace, 
nor  any  one  else,  has  ever  “  proved  ”  its  existence  :  for 
it  is  an  obvious  and  familiar  fact  to  every  one  who 
chooses  to  observe  Nature.  As  a  rule,  however,  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  origin  of  species ,  and  Mr. 
Wallace  has  certainly  not  called  them  “  indefinite.” 

On  the  other  hand,  what  I  would  emphasize  is  that 
when  a  distinct  adaptation  appears  in  a  plant,  it  comes 
into  existence,  as  Dr.  Weismann  also  insists,  solely 
through  the  response  of  the  plant  to  some  new  influence 
directly  or  indirectly  acting  upon  it  from  without;  but  as 
long  as  a  species  has  been  growing  wild  in  precisely  the 
same  environment  for  many  generations,  it  does  not 
give  rise  to  new  varieties  at  all ;  though  no  two  plants 
and  no  parts  of  them  are  ever  absolutely  alike.  Mr. 
Wallace  now  also  draws  this  distinction  ‘  ‘  between  specific 
and  non-specific  or  developmental  characters.  The  former 
[he  says]  are  those  definite  [this  term  he  now  accepts] 
though  slight  modifications  through  which  each  new 
species  actually  became  adapted  to  its  changed  environ¬ 
ment  ”  ( l.c. ).  This  is  precisely  my  view.  On  the  one 
hand,  individual  variations  are  valueless  ;  on  the  other, 
varietal  and  specific  characters  are  always  definite  and 
solely  acquired  through  the  action  of  the  environment 
itself. 

Returning  to  Darwin’s  remark  quoted  above,  I  think 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  ever  thought  much,  if  at 
all,  about  those  trivial  individual  variations  as  being  the 
source  of  varieties  ;  for,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  book, 
he  laid  great  stress  on  the  effects  of  a  changed  environ¬ 
ment,  and  therefore  says:  “Indefinite  variability  is  a 
common  result  of  changed  conditions.”  He  here  clearly 
means  “variation,”  for  variability — i.e.  the  “  power  to 
vary,”  is  inherent  in  all  plants  at  all  times.  He  thought 
that  a  new  environment  stimulated  a  plant  to  throw  out 
numerous  but  different  sorts  of  variations,  out  of  which 
the  environment  selected  the  best  fitted  to  survive.  I 
maintain  that  such  indefinite,  ill-adapted,  or  even  inju¬ 
rious  variations  as  he  supposed,  do  not  exist  at  all  ;  but 
that  the  seedlings,  however  numerous,  each  and  all  begin 
to  put  on  those  features  which  render  them  morejn  har¬ 
mony  with  their  surroundings. 

The  reviewer  also  adds  that  I  do  not  prove  that 
changes  thus  wrought  are  hereditary.  I  would  reply 
to  him  as  I  did  to  Mr.  Wallace,  who  made  just  the  same 
charge  with  regard  to  irregular  flowers,  which  I  main¬ 
tain  have  been  derived  from  regular  ones  by  self-adapta¬ 
tion  to  insect  agency  (“  Origin  of  Floral  Structures”). 
Nature  herself  supplies  the  proof,  for  all  irregular 
flowers  are  hereditary  ;  so  also  are  all  the  peculiarities 
of  desert  plants,  aquatic  plants,  &c.  There  is  no  need 
to  prove  this,  for  it  is  done  ;  but  it  is  the  previous 
question  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  answer :  How 
have  these  now  hereditary  peculiarities  arisen  ?  My 
reply  is  by  self-adaptation.  But,  further,  ample  experi¬ 
ments  have  proved  it.  All  the  numerous  garden  varieties 
which  “come  true”  by  seed,  e.g.  curled  kales,  Brussels 
sprouts,  radishes,  carrots,  and  garden  annuals,  they 
have  all  arisen  under  the  environment  of  cultivation, 
and  are  now  hereditary,  as  I  have,  indeed,  shown 
abundantly  in  my  book.  Hence,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to 
allow  the  readers  of  the  Saturday  Review  to  believe 
that  I  “  leave  out  what  is  most  important  to  the  problem 
of  species.”  As  long  as  the  environment  is  the  same, 
the  offsprings  put  on  just  the  same  adaptations  as  their 
parents.  If  this  continues  long  enough,  then  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  become  more  and  more  rigidly  fixed,  and  may 
not  be  lost,  when  the  environment  is  changed  again.  All 
this  and  much  more  is  fully  discussed  in  the  book  ;  but 
it  is  a  common  misfortune  to  an  author  that  a  reviewer 
(he  can  only  suppose)  has  not  the  time  or,  perhaps, 
patience  to  wade  through  all  the  details.  To  put  the  whole 
question  in  a  few  words  :  Darwinians  say  that  plants 
vary  indefinitely  in  Nature,  and  that  the  environment 
selects  the  best  fitted  to  survive.  I  maintain  that  they 


vary  definitely ,  and  that  the  environment  induces  the 
best  fitted  to  arise. — Yours  truly,  George  Henslow. 

[Mr.  Henslow’s  argument  reminds  us  of  the  political 
adage  that  rebellion  cannot  be  justified  ;  for  when  it  is 
justified  by  success,  it  is  not  rebellion,  but  revolution. 
He  says  that  the  variations  which  produce  species  are 
not  indefinite,  because  when  they  do  produce  species, 
they  are  definite.  We  think  it  most  polite  of  him  to 
remind  readers  that  Mr.  Wallace,  as  well  as  the  reviewer, 
failed  to  see  point  in  his  distinction.  Mr.  Henslow  says 
that  the  inheritance  of  “  adaptive  ”  characters  produced 
by  the  environment  during  growth  is  plain,  because 
plants  with  adaptive  structures  reproduce  their  kind. 
But  all  plants  reproduce  their  kind.  The  problem  is 
whether  or  no  the  occasional  coincidence  between 
adaptive  structures  in  species,  and  adaptive  changes 
produced  by  the  environment  during  growth,  is  more 
than  a  coincidence.  To  prove  Mr.  Henslow’s  view  it 
would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  adaptive  changes 
produced  by  the  environment  are  inherited.  Mr. 
Henslow  has  not  done  this  :  he  assumes  it. — The 
Reviewer.] 

ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Garrick  Club,  W.C.,  13  November ,  1895. 

Dear  Sir, — While  thanking  you  for  the  kindly  notice 
of  my  book  on  St.  James’s  Square  in  your  issue  of  the 
gth  instant,  may  I,  in  justice  to  myself,  maintain  the 
absolute  accuracy  of  my  statements  on  pages  76  and  77 
as  to  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Howards  ? 

Philip  Earl  of  Arundel  met  a  lingering  death  in  the 
Tower  of  London  in  1595  because  he  would  not  become 
a  Protestant,  and  William  Lord  Stafford  was  beheaded 
on  Tower  Hill  in  1680  on  account  of  his  supposed  share 
in  the  Popish  Plot. 

Instead  of  the  present  Duke’s  father  “  going  over  to 
Rome,”  as  stated  by  your  reviewer,  it  was  Charles,  the 
nth  duke,  popularly  known  as  the  “Jockey  of 
Norfolk,”  who,  unlike  the  long  line  of  his  ancestors,  left 
Catholicism  and  became  a  Protestant.  His  two  imme¬ 
diate  successors  in  the  title  were  Catholics,  and  the 
14th  duke  (who  was  born  a  Protestant)  returned  to  the 
faith  of  his  ancient  race.  I  may  also  remark  that  the 
office  of  Earl  Marshal  has  been  held  by  the  last  nine 
dukes  of  Norfolk  irrespective  of  creed.  I  imagined 
that  I  should  be  calling  sufficient  attention  to  Lord 
Burlington’s  architectural  skill  in  selecting  his  design 
for  the  great  drawing-room  at  No.  4  for  my  only  interior 
view.  The  dormitory  of  Westminster  School  is  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  short  list  of  London  buildings  designed  by 
the  same  genius. — I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

Arthur  Irwin  Dasent. 

[In  my  notice  of  Mr.  Dasent’s  most  valuable  work 
I  avoided  reference  to  the  Westminster  dormitory  because 
Burlington  only  designed  the  garden  front,  which  is 
never  seen  by  the  public,  and  because  it  is  in  no  sense 
“  a  house,”  like  4  St.  James’s  Square.  Perhaps  he  has 
never  seen  the  dreary  interior.  There  is  another  build¬ 
ing  at  Westminster  called,  I  think,  “Busby’s  Parlour,” 
which  looks  like  Burlington’s  work. 

The  Plowards,  except  the  first  line  of  the  dukes  of 
Norfolk,  have  generally  been  Protestants.  The  Carlisle, 
Suffolk,  Berkshire,  and  Effingham  branches  are,  and 
have  always  been,  Protestants.  The  old  line  of  the 
dukes  died  out  with  the  nth,  a  Protestant.  I  believe 
his  very  distant  cousin  and  successor  was  a  Protestant, 
if  only  because  he  was  deputy  Earl  Marshal  during  his  pre¬ 
decessor’s  lifetime.  The  1  ith  duke  was  also  a  Protestant, 
or  he  could  not  have  held  the  same  office  in  his  pre¬ 
decessor’s  lifetime.  The  13th  duke  was  a  Protestant, 
and  his  son,  the  14th,  was  brought  up  in  the  same  faith. 
I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the  sensation  caused  by 
his  ’verting,  together  with  his  duchess  and  her  brother. 
Lord  Lyons.  The  present  duke  is  the  first  for  many 
generations  to  have  been  brought  up  in  the  Romanist 
faith.  The  dukes  were  Earls  Marshal  by  descent,  but 
could  not  actually  exercise  the  duties  of  the  office,  which 
were  generally  fulfilled  byone  of  the  Protestant  Howards. 
Mr.  Dasent  will  be  able  to  see  the  distinction. — The 
Reviewer.] 
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M 

A  BREATH  FROM  THE  VELDT. 

‘‘A  Breath  from  the  Veldt.”  By  John  Guille  Millais, 
F.Z.S.,  &c.  London:  H.  Sotheran  &  Co.  1895. 

MR.  MILLAIS’  previous  book,  “Game  Birds  and 
Shooting  Sketches  ’’—dealing  with  North  Britain 
— had  led  us  to  expect  excellent  work  from  his  pen  and 
pencil,  but  we  may  confess  at  once  that  he  has  produced 
in  his  new  venture  a  book  far  outstrippingits  predecessor 
in  skill,  style,  and  general  interest.  It  may  be  said, 
indeed,  that  “  A  Breath  from  the  Veldt  ”  is,  upon  the 
whole,  the  best  and  most  valuable  record  of  the  wild  life 
of  the  South  African  interior  that  has  yet  been  published. 
This  is  a  large  statement,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove. 
Of  all  the  numerous  hunters  and  naturalists  who.  have 
exploited  the  African  wilderness  and  recorded  their  im- 
■  pressions  in  book  form,  none,  if  we  except  Cornwallis 
Harris,  have  combined  the  cunning  of  the  practised  artist 
with  the  skill  of  a  first-rate  sportsman  and  a  naturalist  s 
innate  love  of  animals.  Harris,  after  his  memorable 
expedition  in  1836-37,  proved  to  the.  world  that  he 
possessed  this  rare  combination,  and  his  “  Portraits  of 
the  Game  and  Wild  Animals  of  Southern  Africa  ”  will 
always  hold  high  rank  as  an  authority  upon  the  rapidly 
vanishing  fauna  of  that  once  favoured  land.  But 
Harris’s  illustrations,  invaluable  as  they  are.,  are  .  often 
crude  and  amateurish,  and  from  the  artistic  point  of 
view  Mr.  Millais’  numerous  drawings  far  excel,  them. 
Mr.  Millais  is  at  least  as  good  a  naturalist,  as  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  and  while  devoting  much  of  his  space  to 
quadrupeds,  he  deals  very  generously  with  avi-faunal 
life.  Mr.  Millais  is  well  known  in  Scotland,  as  a 
first-rate  game  shot.  He  has  amply  proved  in  this 
African  expedition  of  his,  not  only  that  he  can  shoot 
skilfully  and  well,  but  that  he  is  a  close  observer  of 
Nature  and  a  born  depictor  of  wild  animal  life.  The 
result  is  that  we  now  have  at  last  the  book  that  so 
many  a  South  African  wanderer  has  longed  for  ;  a  book 
which  shows  us  veldt  life  as  it  is,  and  not  as  it  is 
imagined  to  be  by  artists  who  sit  at  home  in  England. 
We  have  indeed  in  this  volume  the  very  brfeath  of  the 
plains ;  and  we  see  the  birds,  the  wild  game,  and  the.  Boers 
of  the  African  hunting  veldt  as  they  have  never  hitherto 
been  presented  to  us  in  literature.  Thanks  to. incessant 
persecution,  the  great  game  of  South  Africa  is  so 
rapidly  passing  away  that  in  a  few  years  time,  even  in 
the  haunts  to  which  Mr.  Millais  penetrated,  it  will  be 
little  else  than  a  memory.  “  A  Breath  from  the  \  eldt, 
then,  with  its  accurate,  artistic,  and  spirited  representa¬ 
tions  of  faunal  life,  will  in  generations  to  come  be 
invaluable  as  a  work  of  reference,  as  a  picture  of 
what  the  great  hunting  grounds  once  were. 

In  the  first  instance  the  author  travelled  from  Cape 
Town  to  the  village  of  Beaufort  West  in  Cape  Colony, 
and  sojourned  there  for  a  time.  On  the  great  Karroo 
plains  round  Beaufort  West  there  are  still  to  be  found 
considerable  herds  of  the  fleet  and  graceful  springbok. 
Mr.  Millais  not  only  had  good  sport  with  the  rifle  with 
these  antelopes,  but  he  spent  a  fortnight  under  canvas 
with  the  principal  object  of  making  studies  from  the 
life.  The  result  is  a  series  of  most  interesting  pictures, 
in  which  the  springbok  figures  in  all  the  extraordinary 
attitudes  that  render  it  the  wonder  and  delight  of  those 
who  have  observed  it  in  its  own  haunts.  I  he  leaping 
feats  from  which  this  antelope  takes  its  name  are  shown 
with  consummate  skill.  Mr.  Millais  very  rightly  draws 
attention  to  a  point  which  most  delineators  of  African 
life  have  lost  sight  of — the  great  difference  between  the 
motions  of  the  antelopes  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
deer  kind.  Almost  all  antelopes  have  in  action  a  cer- 
ain  stiffness  which  contrasts  greatly  with  the  easy 
and  graceful  movements  of  the  true  deer. 

From  Beaufort  West  the  author  proceeded  to  Johan¬ 
nesburg,  of  which,  naturally  enough,  as  a  lover  of  wild 
life,  he  has  little  of  good  to  say.  From  Johannesburg 
he  trekked  by  waggon  north  to  the  Limpopo,  and  thence 
to  a  remote  corner  of  South  East  Mashonaland,  where 
plenty  of  sport  among  heavy  game  was  obtained.  It 
happened  that  Mr.  Millais  fell  in  with  a  typical  family  of 
Boer  hunters,  wanderers  who  live  in  their  waggons  and 
support  themselves  by  shooting  big  game  and  selling 


the  skins.  For  months  Mr.  Millais  travelled  with  these 
primitive  people  ;  he  acquired  their  language,  and  after 
a  time  entered  intimately  into  their  mode  of  life.  In 
common  with  the  few  Englishmen  (Mr.  Selous  among  the 
number)  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  what 
sort  of  people  the  South  African  Boers  really  are,  he  has* 
a  great  deal  to  say  in  their  favour.  “  I  lived,”  he  tells 
us,  “with  a  family  of  Boers  for  six  months,  and  found 
the  head  of  it  as  thorough  a  gentleman  as  I  ever  met  in> 
my  life.  His  family  were  each  and  all  as  kind  and 
simple  in  their  ways  as  any  Scotch  farmer’s.  But  before 
I  arrived  at  this  conclusion  I  must  confess  that  I  had 
rather  a  coarse  time  of  it,  as  I  could  not  then  speak 
Dutch,  and  had  to  make  a  daily  fight  against  prejudices 
and  suspicions.  When  they  found  that  I  only  wished 
them  well  and  treated  them  as  friends,  their  whole 
nature  changed,  and  before  the  end  of  my  stay  I  telt 
myself  quite  one  of  the  family.”  In  addition  to  his  very 
clever  sketches  of  Boers  and  Boer  life,  Mr.  Millais  gives 
a  good  deal  of  information  concerning  a  much  misunder¬ 
stood,  much  maligned,  and  very  interesting  race.  It 
deserves  to  be  read  and  pondered  by  English  people, 
whose  impressions  of  the  South  African  Dutch  are 
usually  not  only  utterly  incorrect  but  extremely  unjust. 
Roelof  Van  Staden,  the  Dutch  hunter  at  the  head  of  the 
family  with  whom  Mr.  Millais  thus  wandered,  seems  to 
have  been  a  remarkable  type  of  one  of  Nature’s  gentle¬ 
folk.  His  portrait,  opposite  p.  54,  bears  out  the 
author’s  statement  concerning  “  Oom  Roelof’s  ”  good 
looks.  His  career— the  life  of  a  professional  hunter 
from  his  earliest  youth  —  teemed  with  adventures, 
dangers,  and  the  wild  romance  of  the  veldt.  Van 
Staden,  with  his  matchless  knowledge  of  game  and  wflld 
life,  proved  an  invaluable  and  most  interesting  ally,  and 
helped  not  a  little  towards  the  success  of  Mr.  Millais' 
expedition. 

Beginning  with  sport  among  springbok  and  game¬ 
birds  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  trip,  the  author  gradually 
approached  the  real  haunts  of  the  heavier  game.  He 
has,  among  a  mass  of  interesting  information  upon 
bird-life,  a  great  deal  to  say  concerning  that  charming 
and  most  useful  bird,  the  bustard.  There  are  many 
bustards  in  South  Africa— all  of  them  excellent  eating, 
by  the  way — but  their  habits  and  even  their  species  are 
not  very  well  known.  The  author  tells  us  a  great  deal 
that  is  new  of  this  bird  ;  his  figures  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  antics  that  some  of  them  perform  are  quite 
fascinating  ;  and  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  he 
has  discovered  an  entirely  new  species.  At  present  the 
examples  of  African  bustards  in  the  Natural  History 
Museum  and  the  knowledge  concerning  them  are 
absurdly  inadequate.  It  is  refreshing  to  hear  that  in 
the  waterless  bush  country  of  the  Northern  Transvaal 
there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  game  to  be  found,  and  that 
koodoo,  blue  wildebeest,  and  pallah — or  impala,  as  some 
call  them — are  fairly  plentiful.  Mr.  Millais’  studies  of 
these  antelopes,  by  the  way,  are  excellent.  It  is  not 
every  man  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  lie  for  hours  at 
a  time  in  the  veldt  watching  through  a  telescope  and 
recording  with  pencil  and  paper  the  curious  traits  of 
bird  and  beast  life.  The  quaint  ways  of  those  animal- 
loving  creatures,  the  rhinoceros-birds,  in  search  of  ticks, 
as  depicted  on  pp.  68  and  69,  are  very  interesting. 

At  last,  after  fairly  good  sport,  the  author  reached  the 
real  game  country  on  the  Bubye  and  Nuanetsi  rivers, 
northern  tributaries  of  the  Limpopo  at  its  easterly  angle. 
Here  watcrbuck,  koodoo,  roan  and  sable  antelope, 
zebras,  buffaloes,  blue  wildebeest,  tsesseby,  Lichtens¬ 
tein’s  hartcbcest,  lion,  leopard,  and  other  game  were 
found,  and  many  very  noble  trophies  were  secured. 
Mr.  Millais’  presentments  of  all  these  animals  are 
excellent,  and  could  hardly  be  bettered.  The  real 
atmosphere  of  Africa,  the  blaze  of  sunshine,  the  hot 
distance,  the  clouds  of  dust,  the  fleeing  game,  are  all, 
as  the  writer  can  testify  from  personal  experience, 
depicted  with  wonderful  fidelity.  The  studies  of  buffalo, 
waterbuck,  and  sable  and  roan  antelope  are  extremely 
good.  The  picture  of  baboons  feeding  in  a  river-bed, 
with  the  singular  evolutions  of  saddle-backed  storks  in 
the  background  (at  p,  142),  is  most  faithful,  as  are  the 
Burchell’s  zebras  and  sable  antelope  on  pp.  172  3. 
But,  indeed,  it  is  hard  to  find  a  fault  with  any  of  the 
numerous  illustrations.  At  last,  after  many  hardships 
and  some  dangers  and  privations,  came  the  time  when 
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Mr.  Millais  and  his  Boer  friends  had  to  part.  Good-bye 
was  sadly  said  to  Roelof  Van  Staden.  “The  old 
Frau  and  the  girls  were  in  tears  as  we  kissed  all 
round,  with  little  hope  of  ever  meeting  again  ;  and 
I  must  confess,”  says  the  author,  “I  was  deeply  moved.” 
On  his  way  down  country  Mr.  Millais  visited  an  old  Boer 
“  Voortrekker  ”  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  and,  after 
much  difficulty,  obtained  leave  from  him  to  shoot  a  few 
specimens  of  the  curious  black  wildebeest,  an  animal 
row  extremely  scarce.  The  white-tailed  gnu,  as  it  is 
better  known  to  naturalists,  is  one  of  the  most  fantastic 
and  extraordinary  animals  in  the  world.  Formerly 
it  swarmed  in  the  Cape  Colony,  Orange  Free  State,  and 
Transvaal  in  hundreds  of  thousands;  now  it  is  on  the 
verge  of  extinction.  Mr.  Millais  estimates  that  there 
are  now  only  some  five  hundred  and  fifty  head  left  in  all 
South  Africa  !  His  numerous  drawings  and  sketches  of 
these  curiosities  in  animal  life,  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  long  days  of  toil  and  observation  are,  therefore,  all 
the  more  valuable.  In  the  text,  also,  Mr.  Millais  records 
with  great  care  his  impressions  of  these  creatures.  The 
author’s  account  of  his  expedition  is  written  briskly, 
vigorously,  and  with  unflagging  spirit  and  good  humour. 
H  is  observations  in  natural  history  are  as  good  and  as 
interesting  as  his  hunting  adventures.  He  has,  in  short, 
succeeded  in  producing  a  work  unique  in  South  African 
literature.  Sir  John  Millais  contributes  to  his  son’s  book 
an  excellent  frontispiece,  “The  Last  Trek,”  a  touch¬ 
ing  incident  in  veldt  life. 

“  A  Breath  from  the  Veldt  ”  has  been  most  sump¬ 
tuously  produced.  It  is  a  book  that  reflects  the 
highest  credit  both  on  author  and  publisher.  The 
price — ^3  3s. — considering  the  size  and  importance 
of  the  work  and  the  excellence  and  prodigality  of  the 
illustrations,  cannot  be  considered  excessive.  It  is  a 
book  that  must  be  accounted  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  library  of  every  cultured  person  interested  in  South 
Africa  and  its  marvels  of  wild  life.  It  is,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  extremely  unlikely — unless  Mr.  Millais 
again  takes  the  field — that  a  work  of  this  character  can 
be  expected  to  be  produced  again  in  this  generation. 
After  this  generation  the  old  life  of  the  veldt  will  have 
vanished,  and  there  will  be  little  of  wild  animal  nature 
to  study  in  the  vast  hunting  grounds  south  of  the 
Zambesi. 

MUNICIPALIZATION  V.  NATIONALIZATION. 

■“  Municipal  Government  in  Great  Britain.”  By  Albert 
Shaw.  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1895. 

41  Municipalities  at  Work.  The  Municipal  Policy  of  Six 
Great  Towns  and  its  Influence  on  their  Social  Wel¬ 
fare.”  By  Frederick  Dolman.  With  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  Sir  John  Hutton,  J.P.,  Chairman  of  the 
London  County  Council.  London:  Methuen  &  Co. 
1895. 

AT  EITHER  of  the  above  works  is  written  in  either  a 

'  philosophical  or  a  critical  spirit  ;  both  contain 
numerous  facts  not  generally  known,  or  at  any  rate  not 
rightly  appreciated, with  regard  to  municipal  activity,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  great  provincial  towns.  Both  have  clearly 
drawn  from  identical  sources,  and  both  are  equally  want¬ 
ing  in  any  economic  theory  of  what  is  possible  or  desirable 
in  communal  ownership.  One  or  other  should,  we  think, 
be  read  by  every  London  citizen,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Shaw’s 
work  should  be  the  one  selected,  for  if  it  does  not  deal 
so  fully  with  Bradford,  Liverpool,  and  Leeds  as  Mr. 
Dolman’s,  it  is  equally  good  for  Manchester,  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  Glasgow,  besides  containing  a  great  deal  of 
information  with  regard  to  London  which  is  not  easily 
accessible  elsewhere.  In  addition  the  purchaser  of  Mr. 
Shaw’s  book  will  escape  the  very  feeble  preface  of  Sir 
John  Hutton.  As  a  sample  take  its  concluding  lines  : 

“  To  the  man  who  believes  in  the  brotherhood  of  man 
the  Collectivist  policy  is  the  only  one  which  makes  for 
righteousness,  because  it  is  based  upon  justice.” 

We  believed  there  was  really  no  public  man  left  who 
could  still  hang  out  those  claptrap  phrases,  “  brother¬ 
hood  of  man,”  “righteousness,”  and  “justice”  as 
symbols  of  a  party  policy.  We  are  quite  certain  that 
no  thoughtful  Collectivist,  no  one  but  a  Socialist  of  the 
stump  order,  would  nowadays  use  them.  What  we 
as  a  society  want  to  develop  is  a  stable  community  with 
a  maximum  of  healthy  activity,  a  minimum  of  insanitary 


surroundings,  and  a  modicum  of  leisure  and  pleasure 
for  all  its  members.  We  make  no  advance  at  all 
by  appealing  to  vague  words  like  “  brotherhood,” 

‘  ‘  righteousness,”  and  ‘  ‘justice  ”  ;  they  stand  for  nothing 
which  two  men  will  describe  in  the  same  language,  and 
the  sooner  the  Collectivist  party  throws  them  over, 
together  with  Sir  John  Hutton,  the  better  for  its  future 
usefulness. 

As  we  have  said,  however,  the  chief  failure  of  both 
these  books  is  want  of  critical  spirit.  They  point  out 
successful  municipal  commercial  enterprise,  but  do  not 
endeavour  to  ascertain  how  far  it  has  been  legitimately 
achieved.  The  writers  represent  in  this  matter  much  of 
the  current  loose  thought  of  the  whole  body  of  Pro¬ 
gressives.  Platform  men  of  the  Socialist  party  are 
hopelessly  in  need  of  a  thinker — they  have  not  once,  so 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  formulated  the  limits  of  healthy 
municipal  (as  distinguished  from  national)  interference 
with  labour  and  capital.  We  find  the  London  Liberal 
and  Radical  Union,  in  their  statement  of  Progressive 
policy  for  the  London  County  Council,  demanding  the 
municipal  control  of  the  docks  and  water  supply  at  the 
same  time  as  the  gas  and  tramways,  as  if  the  two  groups 
were  not  totally  different  in  character.  We  observe  the 
recent  Trade-Union  Congress  blindly  supporting  this 
demand  for  the  municipalization  of  docks.  Messrs. 
Dolman  and  Shaw  instance  Liverpool’s  control  of 
docks,  Bradford’s  control  of  water,  Birmingham’s 
control  of  gas,  and  Glasgow’s  control  of  tramways  as 
successful  examples  of  municipal  enterprise  which  London 
might  well  follow.  We  look  in  vain  for  any  appreciation 
of  the  cost  to  the  nation  at  large,  at  which  these 
municipal  enterprises  have  been  successful.  There  is 
not  the  least  conception  of  the  growing  danger  of  large 
municipalities  crushing  small  ones,  of  big  cities  thriving 
on  a  monopoly  which  is  worked  at  the  expense  of  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  or  small  townships.  Our  authors  do  not  in  the  least 
perceive  that  what  the  municipalities  are  acquiring  at 
great  cost  from  private  companies,  the  nation  may  have 
one  day  to  buy  back  at  still  greater  price  from  the 
municipalities.  In  short  they  draw  no  clear  line  between 
municipalization  and  nationalization.  They  do  not 
distinguish  between  the  physical  features  of  a  country, 
which  are  the  common  property  of  a  nation,  and  mere 
urban  management  of  transit  and  sanitation  which  affects 
only  a  limited  group  of  citizens.  We  cannot  illustrate 
this  better  than  by  the  problem  of  docks  and  water- 
supply  as  contrasted  with  gas-supply  and  tramu’ays. 
London  is  a  port  owing  to  its  situation,  but  it  is  not  a 
port  in  order  in  the  first  place  to  pay  wages  to  dock- 
labourers,  interest  to  dock  shareholders,  or  save  the 
citizens  of  London  by  municipalization  a  substantial  part 
of  their  rates.  Only  a  portion  of  the  goods  entering 
London  are  consumed  within  the  London  County 
Council  limits.  A  whole  district  of  England  is  naturally 
fed  from  the  Port  of  London,  and  to  municipalize  the 
London  docks  is  to  create  a  monopoly  of  a  natural 
or  physical  situation  for  the  benefit  of  a  small  portion 
of  the  nation.  It  is  only  recreating  on  a  larger  scale 
the  same  sort  of  monopoly  as  the  City  of  London  once 
possessed  in  the  coal  dues.  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Dolman 
might  easily  have  understood  this,  if  they  had  really 
thought  out  the  dock  question  as  between  Liverpool 
and  Manchester.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Liver¬ 
pool  is  the  natural  port  of  Manchester,  but  the  docks 
are  municipalized  and  the  transit  monopolized,  and  we 
see  the  prosperity  of  a  large  slice  of  the  nation  threatened, 
because  municipalization  and  monopoly  render  the  trade 
of  Manchester  more  and  more  difficult.  What  is  the 
result?  Manchester  puts  municipally  four  and  a  half 
millions,  and  privately,  perhaps,  thrice  as  much  into  a 
ship  canal,  of  which  Mr.  Shaw  can  write  that  the  chief 
advantages  are  indirect.  First  class  freighters  are  not 
largely  using  the  canal,  but  it  has  lowered  the  transit 
and  dock  tariffs  of  the  old  Liverpool  route  !  In  other 
words,  twenty  millions  are  expended  by  one  municipality 
to  check  the  monopoly  of  another.  Notwithstanding 
this,  Mr.  Dolman  tells  us  :  “  It  is,  of  course,  the  general 
belief  of  Manchester  men  that  the  making  of  the  canal 
will  greatly  promote  the  prosperity  of  their  city.  This 
much  being  granted  (sic!),  it  is  obvious  that  in  com¬ 
pleting  the  Ship  Canal  the  Corporation  has  rendered  its 
greatest  service  to  the  people  of  Manchester,  and  given 
a  most  striking  example  of  municipal  institutions.” 
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With  proper  national  control  of  docks  and  transit  the 
^20,000,000  sunk  in  the  Ship  Canal  might  have  built 
a  railway  from  Burmah  to  China,  a  second  to  Uganda, 
and  the  remainder  would  have  gone  a  long  way  to  open¬ 
ing  up  the  Upper  Nile  to  trade  again — achievements 
infinitely  more  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
of  Lancashire  and  its  factories  than  the  Ship  Canal. 

Mr.  Dolman  tells  us  that  “  the  bold  energetic  spirit” 
which  animated  the  Manchester  Corporation  in  the 
matter  of  the  Ship  Canal  also  “municipalized  Lake 
Thirlmere.”  A  sorry  spectacle  that  municipalized  lake 
now  presents  !  The  lake  has  become  practically  a  tidal 
water  of  long  period  :  Manchester’s  needs  have  drained  it 
down  between  each  wet  season,  so  as  to  expose  some 
twenty  yards  of  sodden  grass  and  decaying  vegeta¬ 
tion  between  low  and  high  water-mark.  What  the 
effect  of  this  on  the  quality  of  the  water  will  ultimately 
be  remains  to  be  seen,  but  we  should  by  no  means 
be  surprised  to  hear  of  a  scheme  for  bordering  the 
entire  lake  with  stone  like  an  ordinary  reservoir.  The 
national  loss  of  a  beautiful  playground  may,  perhaps, 
be  justified  by  a  local  gain  of  health,  or  by  the  profit 
obtainable  from  water  more  capable  of  washing  cotton 
than  that  of  the  Irwell.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Thirlmere  is  no  more  the  “  natural  ”  water-supply 
of  Manchester  than  of  a  dozen  other  towns,  all  growing, 
and  some  day  perhaps  destined  individually  or  collec¬ 
tively  to  be  as  important  as  Manchester.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  them  have  a  right  to  purchase  Thirlmere 
water  at  stated  prices,  but  the  Progressivists  have  also 
a  right  to  purchase  water  at  stated  prices  from  the 
London  water  companies  and  are  not  satisfied.  What 
may  happen  in  the  future  with  regard  to  Thirlmere  is 
happening  in  the  present  with  regard  to  the  municipaliza¬ 
tion  of  great  watersheds  in  Yorkshire  by  Bradford  and 
Leeds.  Such  monopolies  make  it  extremely  difficult 
for  the  smaller  manufacturing  towns  to  get  a  proper 
water-supply  at  a  reasonable  rate.  We  view  with  grave 
dissatisfaction  the  municipalization  of  a  watershed  in 
Wales  by  the  Birmingham  colossus.  Not  only  may  it 
increase  the  future  water  difficulties  of  London,  but  of 
several  growing  Midland  towns.  “  Look  out  for  a  good 
watershed  and  then  municipalize  it  ”  may  be  a  policy 
which  commends  itself  to  local  Progressivists  ;  it  cannot 
satisfy  any  Socialist  with  a  grain  of  common  sense  and 
an  atom  of  patriotism  in  him.  It  is  the  Socialism  which 
Louis  Stevenson  mocked  at,  and  which  would  divide  our 
island  into  a  number  of  communes  hostile  one  to  another. 

Besides,  why  stop  at  watersheds?  The  municipaliza¬ 
tion  of  coalfields  for  the  sake  of  gas-supply,  urban 
transit,  and  municipal  heating,  would  tend  just  as  much 
to  “  the  prosperity  of  the  city  ”  as  measured  by  profit  to 
the  ratepayers,  and  would  be  no  more  anti-national  than 
the  monopoly  of  watersheds  and  docks.  Yet  such  a 
project,  with  the  enormous  borrowing  powers  of  our 
modern  great  cities,  would  be  attended  by  even  greater 
dangers  than  the  existing  system  of  private  monopolies 
and  company-trusts.  The  fact  is  our  friends  the  Pro¬ 
gressivists  have  no  workable  theory  at  all  of  the  true 
limits  of  municipal  and  national  activities.  They  have 
not  the  insight  that  could  grasp  a  sound  national 
economy,  nor,  having  grasped  it,  the  ability  to  make  a 
great  party  policy  of  it.  They  found  the  municipal 
council  more  easily  accessible  than  the  national  assembly, 
and  in  pushing  the  interests  of  a  locality  they  have  let 
slip  the  deeper  problems  of  national  prosperity.  They 
have  not  the  least  conception  that  docks  and  water¬ 
sheds  fall  into  a  very  different  category  from  gasworks 
and  tramways,  and  in  each  case  they  point  with  glee  to  a 
monopoly  producing  a  good  municipal  balance-sheet. 
They  cry  with  John  Morley  :  “  You  may  safely  trust  to 
local  bodies  powers  which  would  be  mischievous  and 
dangerous  in  the  hands  of  the  central  Government.” 
Whereas  the  higher  Socialism,  which  above  all  things 
wishes  to  avoid  the  disruption  of  the  nation  into  a 
number  of  competing  units,  whether  individuals  or 
municipalities  or  provinces,  teaches  that  “you  may 
■safely  entrust  to  the  central  Government  powers  which 
would  be  mischievous  and  dangerous  in  the  hands  of 
local  bodies.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  said  that  we  regard 
the  two  works  we  have  reviewed  as  valuable  for  their 
facts  alone,  and  not  for  any  generalization  from 
them. 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

“The  Discovery  of  Australia.”  By  George  Colling- 
ridge.  Sydney  :  Hayes  Brothers.  1895. 

MR.  COLLINGRIDGE  describes  his  book  as  a 
“critical,  documentary,  and  historic  investiga¬ 
tion  concerning  the  priority  of  discovery  in  Australasia 
by  Europeans  before  the  arrival  of  Lieut.  James  Cook 
in  the  Endeavour  in  the  year  1770.”  To  the  discharge 
of  this  task  the  author  brings  a  peculiar  mental  fitness. 
He  can  grapple  with  a  myriad  names  and  dates  of  the 
most  conflicting  and  confusing  kind,  apparently  without 
an  effort.  The  result  is  a  volume,  half  the  size  of  one  s 
family  bible,  in  which  “  mappa  mundi  ”  after  “  mappa 
mundi,”  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  a.d.  150,  to  De  \  au- 
gondy,  a.d.  1752,  is  minutely  examined  and  discussed. 
As  it  is  the  latest,  so  Mr.  Collingridge’s  is  the  most 
complete  inquiry  into  the  question  when  and  by  whom 
Australia  was  discovered.  For  the  reader  even  mode¬ 
rately  interested  in  historico-geographical  problems,  Mr. 
Collingridge’s  book  will  be  simply  forbidding  ;  he  has 
gone  so  thoroughly  into  the  investigation  that  few  but 
those  who  are  prepared  to  assimilate  anything  from  a 
Chinese  Lexicon  to  a  novel  by  Mr.  George  Meredith, 
will  care  to  attempt  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  maze  it 
presents.  To  some  extent  this  will  be  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  Mr.  George  Collingridge  as  a  writer 
is  not  up  to  the  level  of  Mr.  George  Collingridge  as  a 
geographer.  He  has  little  imagination,  and  does  not 
realize  how  much  there  is  in  his  subject  of  the  romantic 
and  the  picturesque.  Thus  the  reader  does  not  find  him¬ 
self  devouring  Mr.  Collingridge’s  own  words  with  the 
interest  with  which  he  reads  the  quotations  given  from 
R.  H.  Major,  or  the  account  which  Maximilianus  Tran- 
sylvanus  wrote  of  the  adventures  of  Magellan  and  the 
Spaniards  who  sailed  under  him  down  the  east  coast  of 
South  America,  through  the  straits  which  now  bear  his 
name,  and  across  the  Pacific  to  the  island  of  Mauthan, 
where  Magellan  lost  his  life.  Mr.  Collingridge  may, 
however,  claim  to  have  brought  together  all  that  diligence 
has,  so  far,  been  able  to  discover,  concerning  the  earliest 
ideas  about,  and  the  voyagers,  apocryphal  and  real, 
to,  the  great  Austral  continent.  Whilst,  therefore, 
others  in  the  same  field  may  have  made  their  work 
more  attractive  so  far  as  it  went,  none  has  produced  a 
volume  likely  to  prove  more  useful  in  determining  the 
evolution  of  Australasian  geography. 

It  is  of  particular  interest  at  a  time  when  the  thoughts 
of  geographers  and  scientists  are  turning  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Antarctic  Continent,  to  attempt  to  settle  the 
question  of  the  discovery  of  Australia.  Although  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  any  light  on  the  investigation  can 
come  from  the  south  polar  regions,  it  is  curious  to  note 
in  ancient  maps  that  a  “Terra  incognita,  or,  as  part  ot 
it  came  to  be  called  “Terra  Australis,”  was  supposed  to 
stretch  right  away  down  to  and  around  the  South  Pole. 
This  may  simply  mean  that  the  cartographer,  not  know¬ 
ing  where  to  draw  the  line,  carried  the  land  indefinitely 
south,  but  the  continuation  of  the  continent  on  the  old 
maps  is  not  unsuggestive  just  now.  The  mystery  which 
enshrouds  the  discovery  of  Australia  remains,  and  seems 
likely  to  remain,  a  mystery.  That  the  ancients  had  a 
vague  idea  of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth  and  of  a  Southern 
continent  beyond  the  known  world,  is  fairly  well  estab¬ 
lished.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity,  however, 
to  credit  them  with  knowledge  of  Australia.  A  “  mappa 
mundi  ”  contained  in  a  manuscript  of  the  Apocalypse 
in  the  eighth  century,  bears  a  curious  legend  in  Latin 
with  reference  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  world,  supposed 
to  exist  to  the  south  of  Africa  and  Asia  and  beyond  the 
Indian  Ocean.  In  this  part  of  the  world  lived  “the 
fabulous  antipodcans.”  Marco  Polo  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  his  wanderings  in  China  and  the  Eastern 
seas,  apparently  heard  ol  Australia,  for  he  spoke  of 
“the  largest  island  in  the  world.”  As  Mr.  Colling¬ 
ridge  makes  clear,  the  effect  of  Marco  Polo’s  writings 
on  the  cartography  of  the  Australasian  regions 
lasted  for  some  300  years.  In  1487  the  Portuguese 
found  their  way  round  the  Cape,  and  in  i493» 
Columbus  crossed  the  Atlantic.  Both  events  led  to 
further  explorations  east,  west,  and  south.  A  wooden 
globe  preserved  in  the  geographical  department  of  the 
Paris  National  Library,  to  which  the  date  of  circa  1535 
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is  ascribed  by  H.  Harrisse,  bears  an  inscription  to  the 
effect  that  Terra  Australis  was  discovered  in  1499,  but, 
as  Mr.  Collingridge  says,  the  inscription  needs  verifica¬ 
tion.  The  evidence,  at  any  rate,  is  insufficient  to  war¬ 
rant  any  attempt  to  organize  an  exhibition  for  1899  in 
Melbourne  or  Sydney,  to  celebrate  the  fourth  centenary 
of  the  discovery  of  Australia.  Nor  can  France  advance 
any  proof  that  de  Gonneville,  who  is  sometimes  said  to 
have  touched  Australia,  went  further  east  than  Mada¬ 
gascar.  After  Magellan’s  last  disastrous  voyage  in 
I5I9  a  curious  thing  happened.  He  wholly  missed  any 
sign  of  the  great  south  land,  and  for  a  period  Terra 
Australis  disappears  from  the  maps.  But  not  for  long. 
The  Portuguese  and  the  Spanish,  anxious  to  divide  the 
Austral  world  between  them,  wrangled  and  sent  forth 
expeditions.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  they  dis¬ 
covered,  and  they  had  their  reasons  for  keeping  their 
discoveries  secret.  Mr.  Collingridge  indicates  certain 
distortions  of  the  coast  line  on  the  charts,  which  there  is 
ground  for  believing  were  intentional.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
stars  began  to  wane,  whilst  the  Dutch  and  English  were 
rising.  Spain  made  a  final  attempt  to  discover  the 
southern  terra  firm  a  and,  in  1595,  sent  out  a  pioneering 
expedition  under  Mendana,  to  settle  a  colony  on  the 
Australian  continent.  The  expedition  failed  ;  but  had  it 
succeeded,  a  Spanish-Australian  Empire  might  have 
resulted.  De  Quiros  in  1605  sailed  in  search  of  “  the 
deep  and  spacious,  populous  and  fertile  continent  ” 
towards  the  south  ;  and  with  him  went  Torres,  whose 
name  the  straits  between  Australia  and  New  Guinea 
bear,  but  who  certainly  did  not  discover  them,  because 
they  are  shown  on  the  map  which  Wytfleit  dedicated  to 
the  King  of  Spain  eight  years  earlier  than  de  Quiros’s 
voyage. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
problem  of  Australian  discovery  comes  distinctly  nearer 
to  solution,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century  it  had  been 
solved.  The  Dutch  have  sought  to  show  that  their 
countryman,  in  charge  of  the  yacht  Duyfhen,  on  a 
mission  of  exploration  in  New  Guinea,  made  the  first 
authentic  discovery  of  the  island  continent  in  1606, 
and  the  Spanish  about  the  same  time  seem  to  have 
thought  they  had  found  it,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  were  as  far  off  as  the  New  Hebrides.  The  most 
curious  claim  advanced  is  that  in  the  name  of  Dirck 
Hartog.  In  1801  a  plate  was  discovered  by  the  French 
on  the  West  Australian  coast.  This  plate  bore  an 
inscription  to  the  effect  that  the  spot  on  which  it  was 
found  was  visited  by  Captain  Dick  Hartighs  (Hartog) 
in  the  Endraght  in  1616.  To  the  plate  was  affixed 
another  declaring  it  to  be  a  copy  of  one  found  by 
Vlamingh  in  1697.  The  original  was  carried  off  by 
Vlamingh  ;  the  second  was  replaced  by  the  French  dis¬ 
coverer,  but,  according  to  one  writer,  it  was  appropriated 
in  1819  by  M.  L.  de  Freycinet  and  presented  by  him  to 
the  Museum  of  the  Institute  in  Paris.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  this  relic  is  not  to  be  found,  and  Mr.  Collingridge 
advances  some  very  good  reasons  for  doubting  whether 
Hartog  was  ever  on  the  coast  of  Australia.  Vlamingh’s 
account  of  his  action,  given  in  his  diary,  is  irreconcilable 
with  his  claim  to  have  fixed  up  a  plate  bearing  a  copy  of 
Hartog’s  together  with  a  statement  of  his  own.  Mr. 
Collingridge  suggests  that  Vlamingh’s  plate  was  intended 
to  show  the  English  that  Australia  was  not  a  discovery 
of  theirs.  Such  an  expedient  could  hardly  have  been 
necessary  in  view  of  the  discoveries  made  by  Dutchmen 
at  various  points  of  the  coast,  and  above  all  by  Tasman  in 
1642  and  1644.  About  those  claims  there  could  be  little 
dispute.  Moreover,  Mr.  Collingridge  himself  supplies 
an  answer  to  his  suggestion  when  he  says  that  after  the 
death-blow  to  Dutch  naval  supremacy  had  been  dealt  by 
the  defeat  of  van  Tromp  in  1654,  the  Dutch  seem  to  have 
lost  all  interest  in  connection  with  Australian  discovery. 
Dampier  first  saw  Australia,  or  New  Holland  as  it  was 
then  called,  on  4  January,  1688,  a  hundred  years,  almost 
to  a  day,  before  the  arrival  of  Governor  Phillip.  In  1699 
he  visited  the  country  again  on  a  voyage  of  discovery. 
Dampier  s  account  of  New  Holland  was  so  unfavourable 
that  very  little  attention  was  given  to  the  continent  until 
more  than  half  a  century  later  when  Captain  Cook 
undertook  those  explorations  which  gave  England,  at 
any  rate,  a  more  correct  view  of  Australian  geography 
and  the  character  of  the  Australian  soil. 


THE  PECKHAM  PLATO. 

*  * A  Companion  to  Plato’s  Republic  for  English  Readers. 
Being  a  Commentary  to  Davies  and  Vaughan’s 
translation.  By  Bernard  Bosanquet.  London 
Rivington,  Percival  &  Co.  1895. 

'  |  'HERE  is  no  more  salutary  author  than  Plato  for 
modern  men,  and  especially  for  modern  demagogues, 
persons  interested  in  social  problems,  and  “practical” 
politicians.  What  is  best  in  the  new  spirit  of  reform 
in  Church  and  State  is  best  described  as  Platonism 
struggling  against  mere  materialism  on  the  one  hand 
and  Aristotelianism  on  the  other.  But  the  misery  of  it 
is  that  our  would-be  reformers  have  more  than  their 
share  of  ignorance,  lack  of  lucidity  and  incapacity  to 
“see  life  steadily  and  to  see  it  whole.”  One  is  often, 
tempted  to  wish  that  those  ardent  dabblers  who  rush, 
forward  to  better  the  world  for  us,  could  be  taken  up  by 
some  benevolent  despot,  confined  for  a  few  years  in  a 
brazen  tower,  and  let  out  only  after  they  have  passed 
a  careful  examination  in  “Aristotle’s  Ethics”  and 
“  Plato’s  Republic.”  The  latter  especially  would 
interpret  their  aims,  correct  most  of  their  mistakes,  and 
refine  their  methods,  to  the  great  advantage  of  all  and 
sundry.  Hitherto  Plato  has  been  the  perquisite  of  dons 
and  donnish  persons.  His  treasures  have  been  locked 
up  in  antique  colleges  and  guarded  by  draconic  tutors 
and  bursars,  who  had  no  interest  in  the  life  of  men 
outside  the  gates,  and  who  could  not,  for  the  life  of  them, 
speak  a  language  understanded  of  the  people.  The  late 
Mr.  R.  L.  Nettleship,  of  Balliol,  inspired  by  Dr.  Jowett 
with  a  passion  for  the  tallest  of  the  kings  of  old 
philosophy,  used  to  lament  that  the  royal  Plato  was  a 
king  with  so  few  subjects,  but  confessed  himself  unable 
to  interpret  Plato  to  those  who  needed  him  the 
most  ;  although  he  admitted  that  this  lack  of  inter¬ 
preting  power  is  just  what  makes  our  universities 
so  impotent  in  practical  life.  It  is  true  that  Jowett 
translated  Plato  with  taste  and  precision,  but  fifty 
shillings  is  too  long  a  price  for  most  reformers  to  pay  for 
a  secondhand  copy.  Davies  and  Vaughan  gave  us  a 
dull  and  plodding  version  for  less  than  fifty  pence. 
Alas  !  the  English  reader  cannot  make  much  of  mere 
translations.  He  wants  simple  explanations  as  sauce 
to  such  solid  meat,  a  sort  of  Cruden’s  concordance  tc- 
the  chief  thoughts,  an  index  which  shall  enable  him  to 
turn  up  the  passages  he  wishes  to  collate  and  use,  with 
parallel  passages  simply  translated  from  other  ancient 
authors,  and  luminous  short  paragraphs  upon  forms, 
ideas,  highmindedness,  and  other  catch  words.  All  this 
Mr.  Bosanquet  has  given  him  in  430  pages,  and  by  sc 
doinghas  placed  some  of  the  bestold-world  thought  within 
reach  of  any  diligent  and  moderately  intelligent  lad  or 
lass,  who  will  take  and  eat  of  such  nourishing  dishes. 
It  is  as  if  turtle  soup  were  to  be  had  in  pennyworths. 
Whoso  has  hitherto  held  his  mug  for  thin  skilly  or  pea 
fluids  may  now  taste  of  the  richest  of  civic  foods.  Many 
an  honest  soul,  if  he  has  the  luck  to  hap  upon  this  book, 
will  feel  that  a  new  planet  has  swum  into  his  ken  as 
he  catches  sight  of  Plato  in  his  majesty.  The  bookish 
cliques,  who  have  read  together  much  Shakespeare  for 
their  profit  and  much  Browning  for  their  patience,  will 
have  a  new  source  of  pleasure,  and  be  able  to  quarry 
enough  thoughts  from  the  reopened  mine  to  set  each 
man  up  as  an  original  genius  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  an  & 
Mr.  Bosanquet  will  help  to  educate  many  an  one  who 
has  hitherto  mistaken  chicken  fatting  for  culture.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  some  of  Hegel’s  perversities  will  be- 
lightly  passed  over  by  the  reader.  That  great  and  good 
man  nodded  more  than  sometimes,  and  Mr.  Bosanquet  is 
fond  of  giving  him  (at  his  ‘ ‘  noddingest  ”)  as  the  antidote 
against  Platonic  thought  ;  but  why  should  one  fear  ? 
The  solemn  march  of  Platonic  thought  will  carry  folk 
along  however  much  Hegel  plays  his  Rechtspiel  in  the 
path.  Indeed,  why  should  the  Companion  be  so  can¬ 
tankerous  as  to  wish  to  controvert  the  Master  at  all  ?  It 
would  be  a  gentler  work  merely  to  interpret  him  and 
nothing  more. 

We  are  likely  to  have  many  popular  books  about 
Plato  wherewith  to  educate  our  masters.  Pater  tried  to 
platonize  Bohemia  ;  Mr.  Bosanquet  fain  would  platonize 
Peckham,  if  not  Camberwell  and  Bethnal  Green.  Hyde 
Park  will  soon  resound  with  echoes  of  the  Academy, 
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and  Ceramicus  will  give  up  its  dead  to  the  London 
School  Board.  It  causes  us  some  qualms,  we  confess, 
to  think  of  the  burlesquing  and  vulgarizing  which  await 
“the  Attic  Moses.”  But  let  us  comfort  the  true 
believer  and  ourselves.  It  is  the  outcome  of  necessity, 
and  is  part  of  the  general  thaw  that  has  set  in  after  the 
long  intellectual  frost  of  this  age.  Science,  which  once 
divided  up  life  into  packing-cases,  is  not  only  talking 
evolution  but  applying  her  own  prescription.  Every¬ 
thing  flows,  and  flows  over  the  arbitrary  partitions  of 
our  dogmatic  division.  The  clear-cut  lines  we  used  to 
■delight  in  begin  to  melt  and  dissolve,  and  the  material 
world  flows.  But  this  was  the  starting-point  for 
Heraclitus  (really,  Mr.  Bosanquet,  you  must  not  teach 
mechanics  to  spell  him  Herakleitus  !),  and  Heraclitus 
was  Plato’s  forerunner.  When  all  things  flow,  the 
determining  form  becomes  of  greater  importance  :  the 
supersensate  element  is  the  chiefer  object  of  our  study. 
Thoughts  are  better  worth  fighting  for  than  pudding, 
after  all  ;  for  the  reward  of  the  battle  is  always  certain, 
whatever  be  the  issue  of  it,  and  that  reward  is  a  perfec¬ 
tion  and  nobility  of  character  which  the  Greeks  prized, 
too  exclusively,  may  be,  but  not  too  highly. 

Therefore  we  wish  Mr.  Bosanquet  and  his  book  well, 
because  we  wish  Plato  very  well,  and  we  will  sink  some 
detailed  objections  in  a  general  praise  of  his  good  work 
and  his  even  yet  more  excellent  aim. 

A  MODERN  MANUAL  OF  PHYSICS. 

“An  Exercise  Book  of  Elementary  Practical  Physics.” 

By  R.  A.  Gregory,  F.R.A.S.  London:  Macmillan 

&  Co.  1895. 

''T'HERE  can  be  no  denying  the  steady  improvement 
J-  of  elementary  science  teaching.  Slowly  but  surely 
in  this  country,  in  university  and  common  school  alike, 
the  English  pedagogue  is  learning  that  books  are  neither 
the  beginning  nor  the  end  of  wisdom.  Time  was  when 
he  deemed  it  sufficient  instruction  in  science  to  thrust 
before  his  pupils  some  absurd  summary  of  his  subject, 
starting  with  inaccurate  definitions  of  energy,  matter, 
force,  the  universe,  and  so  forth,  and  terminating  in 
examination  questions.  His  delightful  sense  of  the 
supreme  importance  of  etymology  was  evident  at  every 
turn.  “  Physics,”  he  would  premise,  “is  derived  from 
the  Greek  (£ueri«i 7.  In  Latin  literature  we  find  physica 
and  also  physice.  The  word  signifies  .  .  .  .”  And 
solemn  headmasters  have  witnessed  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  science  duly  tested  did  not  expand  the  mind  like 
■classical  learning!  But  we  who  are  younger  know  that 
physical  science  begins  with  a  question  and  ends  with 
a  provisional  definition,  that  it  takes  no  heed  of  etymo¬ 
logies,  that  the  aim  of  its  teaching  is  not  so  much 
knowledge  as  a  method  of  knowing,  and  the  newer 
discipline  changes  steadily  to  that  sounder  form.  Slowly 
the  old  pedants  pass  away,  and  their  places  are  taken 
by  men  whose  knowledge  is  real,  teachers  who  do  not 
.pride  themselves  on  a  scholarly  ignorance  of  psychology, 
and  who  can  venture  into  a  laboratory  without  danger 
of  disastrous  exposures.  Such  men  as  Guthrie,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Armstrong,  Mr.  Earl,  and  Professor  Worthington, 
following  deliberately  or  instinctively  in  the  steps  of 
Froebel,  have  gradually  evolved  a  real  and  really  educa¬ 
tional  method  of  teaching  science.  And  in  no  book  that 
we  know  of  is  this  method  quite  so  ably  set  forlli  as  in 
this  admirable  book  of  exercises  that  Mr.  Gregory  has 
arranged. 

It  is  an  exercise  book — not  a  text-book.  It  is  to  pre¬ 
cede  any  text-book,  and  it  begins  with  measurement,  for, 
indeed,  science  is  measurement.  At  first  it  is  a  business 
of  measuring  lengths  and  then,  experimentally,  the  ratio 
of  length  to  diameter.  Then  we  come  to  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  areas,  first  of  rectilineal  figures  and  then  of 
circles.  Your  old-fashioned  schoolmaster  taught  dogma¬ 
tically  that  the  circumference  of  a  circle  was  z-nr  ;  why 
was  a  holy  mystery  to  be  learnt — later.  Sometimes 
the  pupil  forgot  whether  it  was  2 nr  or  4 nr — numerical 
dogmas  are  always  elusive.  Your  new-fashioned  school¬ 
master,  with  a  penny  and  some  pieces  of  paper,  causes 
this  to  be  discovered,  so  that  it  seems  inevitable  ;  and 
goes  on  from  that  to  the  area  of  a  circle  in  the  most 
natural  and  convincing  way,  and  so  on  to  volumes.  The 
old  type  of  teacher  wasted  his  pupils’  lives  in  learning 


square  measure,  cubic  measure,  and  the  like,  whereas 
Mr.  Gregory’s  pupils,  knowing  long  measure,  deduce  the 
others  at  their  convenience.  Here  and  there  he  shows 
himself  not  only  a  scientific  teacher  but  a  remarkably 
ingenious  one.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  pretty  way  of 
making  the  rule  for  finding  the  area  of  a  sphere  seem 
real  and  convincing  to  a  boy  : 

“  Procure  a  wooden  pulley-end  of  a  blind-roller,  and  a 
piece  of  thin  sheet  india-rubber,  like  that  of  which  toy 
balloons  are  made.  Place  the  india-rubber  over  one  of 
the  faces  of  the  pulley,  and  fix  it  on  by  means  of  string 
tied  round  the  groove  of  the  pulley.  Draw  a  square 
centimetre  upon  the  india-rubber.  Now  fit  a  glass  tube 
about  a  foot  long  into  a  cork  which  will  fit  tightly  into 
the  central  hole  in  the  pulley.  Introduce  water  into  the 
tube  until  the  india-rubber  upon  the  pulley  has  bulged 
out  so  as  to  form  one  half  of  a  globe,  as  nearly  as  you 
can  estimate.  You  have  now  a  hemispherical  dome,  the 
base  of  which  is  the  pulley.  It  can  be  proved  that  such 
a  dome  has  twice  the  area  of  the  circular  base  upon 
which  it  rests.  Test  this  statement  by  finding,  while 
the  india-rubber  is  stretched,  the  area  of  the  square 
drawn  upon  it.  If  this  area  is  about  twice  that  of  the 
original  square,  you  may  conclude  that  the  dome  surface 
of  the  india-rubber  is  twice  that  of  the  flat  circular  sur¬ 
face,  and,  therefore,  that  the  whole  surface  of  a  sphere 
has  four  times  the  area  of  the  flat  part  obtained  by  cutting 
the  sphere  into  two  halves.” 

Who  after  that  is  likely  to  forget  4  (u  x  r 2),  and  how 
many  per  cent  would  remember  it  if  taught  dogmatically  ? 

From  such  measurements  we  come  to  volumes,  and 
thence  to  mass,  specific  gravity,  flotation,  fluid  pressure, 
lever  experiments,  balances,  thermometry,  and  so  forth. 
But  we  have  said  enough  to  show  the  line  the  new  science 
teaching  is  taking.  At  the  end  of  it  the  pupil  is  still  in 
ignorance  of  that  inspiring  word,  still  ignorant 

of  what  energy  and  molecules  are — an  ignorance  Lord 
Kelvin  will  share  with  him  ;  he  has  never  heard  of  atoms, 
nor  of  ether,  nor  of  evolution  ;  his  mind  is  as  clean  of 
gabble  as  when  he  began.  But  he  can  weigh  a  little, 
see  a  little,  draw  a  little,  and  think  a  little  ;  he  has  had 
it  borne  in  upon  him  that  this  force  and  that  force  hang 
together,  and  that  things  may  be  tested  and  proved. 
Facts,  too,  he  has  learnt,  a  pregnant  few,  with  his  eyes, 
his  fingers,  his  arms,  his  temperature  sense,  and  his  ears, 
all  working  together.  He  has  had  something  added  to 
him  that  he  can  never  lose  again,  something  added  not 
only  to  his  practical  ability  but  to  his  character,  for  to 
think  clearly  is  to  think  honestly,  and  to  weigh  carefully 
is  the  beginning  not  only  of  wisdom  but  of  righteousness. 

FAIRY  TALES. 

“The  House  of  Joy.”  By  Laurence  Ilousman.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.  1895. 

THAT  the  publication  of  fairy  tales  should  be  coinci¬ 
dent  with  the  vulgar  delights  of  Christmas  is  merely 
another  proof  of  our  invincible  conservatism.  The  cus¬ 
tom  dates  back,  no  doubt,  to  the  pompous  age  of  peri¬ 
wigs,  when  the  assumption  first  arose  that  fairy  tales 
were  written  for  the  delectafion  of  extreme  youth.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  neither  the  old  French  nor 
Scandinavian  writers  of  fantastic  tales  had  any  idea  of 
purveying  milk  food  for  babes.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  stories  of  Perrault  and  Madame  D’Aulnoy  grew  out 
of  a  survival  of  the  heroic  sentiment  which  inspired  the 
semi-civilized  mysticism  of  the  folk-songs,  perverted 
from  grave  issues  to  gay  by  the  quickening  spirit  of  the 
Renaissance.  The  gods  of  Greece  came  to  life  again 
in  the  form  of  elves  and  dryads,  who  through  super¬ 
natural  agencies  swayed  the  destinies  of  the  human  race. 
It  is  impossible,  within  the  scope  of  this  article,  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  fairy  tale,  bound  up  as  it  is  with  the 
history  of  mediaeval  minstrelsy  and  tinged  with  memories 
both  of  Oriental  traditions  and  of  Norse  mythology.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  the  writing  of  fairy  tales  became 
a  fashionable  pastime  among  the  fair  triflers  who,  a 
century  later,  took  to  the  compilation  of  journals  with 
the  same  zest.  Madame  D’Aulnoy  and  her  companions 
concerned  themselves  chiefly  with  composing  parables 
of  love,  most  of  which  have  a  marked  Boccaccian  fla¬ 
vour,  and  which  were  certainly  never  intended  for  the 
perusal  of  the  modern  “young  person.” 
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Turning  northward  we  see  the  genius  of  Hans  Ander¬ 
sen,  and  find  the  fairy  tale  purged  from  all  licentious 
symbolism,  simplified,  and  at  the  same  time  sublimated. 
But  Andersen,  with  all  his  naive  soul  and  his  pellucid 
fancy,  had  no  actual  intention  of  addressing  himself  to 
children.  He  began  by  writing  plays,  and  only  turned 
to  the  babes  and  sucklings  when  their  insensate  parents 
would  have  none  of  him.  He  came  to  his  own  genera¬ 
tion,  but  they  received  him  not,  being  greedy  of  sensa¬ 
tion  and  trivial  actualities.  So  the  children,  attracted 
as  youth  always  is  to  the  beautiful  and  the  incompre¬ 
hensible,  adopted  Hans  Andersen  and  chose  a  part  far 
better  than  they  knew.  Yet  the  real  wonder  of  his  work 
escapes  the  child,  and  must  always  escape  him,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  it  has  been  written  to  be 
understood  by  a  child.  For  although  Andersen  had 
the  soul  of  a  child,  he  had  the  eyes  of  a  man  ;  and 
although  he  looked  out  on  life  as  on  a  land  that  is  very 
far  off,  his  point  of  view  was  a  man’s  point  of  view.  He 
saw  human  nature  as  one  who  gazes  through  an  inverted 
lens,  infinitely  distinct  in  its  remoteness.  But  the 
greatest  wonder  of  Andersen  is  his  voice,  unlike  all 
others.  True,  there  are  infantine  chords  in  it — notes  as 
of  flute  and  viol,  most  limpid  of  sounds.  Yet  also  there 
is  the  human  plaint,  full  of  anguish  and  disillusionment, 
and  the  uncertain  semi-tones  of  love-doubts  and  despairs. 
His  women,  too,  are  enchantments  for  all  time,  as  potent 
as  any  in  fiction.  To  have  dalliance  with  “  The  Stork 
King’s  Daughter,”  to  feel  the  Ice-Maiden’s  kisses  on 
one’s  feet — for  these  appreciations  one  must  have  put 
away  childish  things. 

But  with  the  birth  of  the  Philistine  passion  for  reality 
the  fiction  of  phantasy,  which  might  be  described  as  the 
foam  on  the  wave  of  romantic  literature,  survived  the 
discredit  which  fell  upon  the  latter  because  the  crude 
judgment  of  a  gross  epoch  mistook  its  delicacy  for 
puerility.  So  when  the  sham  virtues  of  Pamela  were 
delighting  the  adults  of  Richardson’s  generation,  its 
youth  was  being  nourished  on  fabled  loves  and  elemen¬ 
tal  passions  such  as  were  afterwards  depicted  by 
Andersen.  Gradually,  however,  the  morbid  craving  for 
truth  in  fiction  spread  to  the  schoolroom,  as  the  child 
began  to  kick  against  the  pricks  of  convention  in  com¬ 
pany  with  its  parents.  Modern  youth,  that  desires 
above  all  things  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  seeks 
in  literature  what  it  dares  not  ask  of  life.  As  a  result 
French  novels  fill  the  shelves  that  were  wont  to  shelter 
fairy  tales,  and  these  being  rejected  are  reserved  to  the 
class  for  whom  they  were  originally  written — to  the 
lovers  of  literature  who  were  once  in  love  with  life.  We 
are  surely  nearing  a  reaction  against  the  Zolaesque 
tradition  ;  in  France  the  tide  has  already  turned.  Even 
here  the  number  of  those  who  suffer  from  a  nostalgia  of 
illusion  increases  every  day.  These  are  they  who  read 
fairy  tales. 

They  who  write  them  are,  however,  fewer  in  number, 
and  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  inconsiderable.  The 
combination  of  qualities  essential  to  the  production  of 
great  fables  is  infinitely  rare.  An  ardent  fancy  united 
to  a  certain  perception  of  the  simple  issues  of  life,  and  a 
style  that  is  exquisitely  pure  and  felicitous,  may  bring 
forth  fairytales  meet  to  followafter  theworksof  Andersen 
and  Perrault.  Those  who  concern  themselves  with  this 
branch  of  literature — Mr.  Andrew  Lang  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Jacobs  to  wit — are  for  the  most  part  content  to  dress  up 
the  treasures  of  the  past  in  garments  that  become  them 
not.  Since  the  publication  of  “  The  House  of  Pome¬ 
granates,”  nothing  so  worthy  has  been  done  in  the 
domain  of  modern  fairy  tale  as  Mr.  Laurence  Housman’s 
“House  of  Joy.”  It  contains  eight  stories  illustrated 
by  the  author.  The  pictures  are  distinguished  by  that 
archaic  sentiment  and  that  wonderful  beauty  of  line 
which  are  already  associated  with  the  name  of  Laurence 
Housman.  Among  the  tales  several  are  admirable,  and 
one  is  a  gem.  “The  Story  of  the  Heroes”  and  “The 
White  King”  are  as  good  as  Andersen  at  his  best, 
coloured  with  a  curiously  modern  tinge.  Even  in  the 
most  melancholy  of  Andersen’s  tales  the  lightness  of  his 
heart  shines  through,  but  one  never  feels  that  Laurence 
Housman’s  heart  is  light.  His  style,  fastidious  and 
graceful  though  it  is,  lacks  the  magic  of  the  Scandina¬ 
vian,  the  silver  tone  which  even  a  translation  has  failed 
to  obscure.  This  is,  of  course,  to  compare  Mr.  Laurence 
Housman  with  the  greatest  master  of  his  art,  and  the 


“House  of  Joy”  justifies  us  of  the  comparison.  The 
worst  one  can  urge  against  its  author  is  that  he  is  too 
obviously  in  earnest,  too  surely  born  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  At  a  feast  of  divine  unreason  one  should  forget 
to  count  the  cost. 
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THE  “Journal”  of  Eugene  Delacroix  is  completed 
at  last,  and  preserves  to  its  final  page  its  qualities 
of  vital  interest,  although  this  third  volume  is  hardly  so 
lively  as  the  second  was,  and  is  more  hurried.  We 
have  rarely  nowadays  to  reproach  the  executors  of  great 
men  with  excessive  delay  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  duty, 
but  in  the  present  case  MM.  Flat  and  Piot  would  have 
done  well,  perhaps,  to  have  made  better  speed.  An 
interval  of  forty  years,  in  these  times,  is  much  or  not 
enough  ;  it  is  enough  to  make  a  great  many  names 
obscure  to  the  general  reader,  yet  not  to  give  the  full 
historical  perspective.  We  have  no  need,  however,  to 
grumble  over  Delacroix’s  “Journal,”  which  is  an  im¬ 
portant  document.  The  crusty  old  painter,  for  all  his 
desire  of  solitude,  lived  in  the  centre  of  things.  He 
noted  the  peculiarities  of  his  friends  with  a  caustic  touch, 
and  he  theorized  on  art  and  literature  with  independent 
acumen.  On  science  he  was  not  so  profound  ;  there 
are  some  amazing  pronouncements  on  that  subject  in 
the  present  volume.  As  he  grew  older,  Delacroix  grew 
more  impatient  about  keeping  his  diary,  and  towards 
the  end  his  notes  became  very  sparse,  but  they  do  not 
cease  altogether  until  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 

The  sympathy  which  Delacroix  felt  with  certain  phases 
of  English  art  comes  out  repeatedly  and  significantly  in 
this  volume.  He  is  never  tired  of  praising  Bonington 
and  Wilkie,  and  he  welcomed  the  Preraphaelites  with 
enthusiasm.  When  Wilkie  showed  him  the  sketch  of 
his  “John  Knox  preaching,”  and  talked  of  improving  it, 
Delacroix  impetuously,  and  a  little  preciously,  called 
out,  “  Apollo  himself,  if  he  took  the  brush,  could  but 
spoil  it  in  finishing  it.”  His  personal  recollection  of 
Turner  is  interesting  : 

“  Je  me  rappelle  l’avoir  regu  chez  moi  une  seule  fois, 
quand  je  demeurais  au  quai  Voltaire  ;  il  me  fit  une 
mediocre  impression  ;  il  avait  l’air  d’un  fermier  anglais  : 
habit  noir  assez  grossier,  gros  souliers  et  mine  dure  et 
froide.” 

To  turn  to  technical  questions,  with  which  the  journal' 
abounds,  it  is  interesting  to  find  Delacroix  preoccupied 
with  the  colour  of  flesh  in  sunlight  or  out  of  doors 
at  a  period  when  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  a  studio- 
light  sufficed.  He  constantly  recurs  to  this  topic,  and 
apparently  it  was  only  the  decline  of  his  health  which 
prevented  him  from  carrying  out  experiments  in  open-air 
painting  on  an  extended  scale.  We  find  curious,  but 
scarcely  sympathetic  notes  respecting  George  Sand, 
Dumas  p'ere ,  and  Thdophile  Gautier,  while  Baudelaire 
appears  over  and  over  again,  but  in  a  highly  favourable 
light,  as  the  assiduous  admirer  and  student,  a  critic  of 
real  insight,  to  be  pitted  against  Gautier.  A  gift  of  the 
works  of  Edgar  Poe,  however,  was  thrown  away  on 
Delacroix,  who  could  not  be  persuaded  by  any  eloquence 
of  Baudelaire’s  to  find  merit  in  the  “Tales  of  the 
Grotesque  and  Arabesque.”  Delacroix  thought  Ariosto 
a  better  writer  than  Poe,  which,  for  inappropriateness, 
rivals  M.  Edmond  de  Goncourt’s  late  amazing  utterance 
that  Ibsen  was  not  such  a  clever  writer  as  Beau¬ 
marchais. 

The  name  of  M.  Jules  Bois  is  not  well  known  in  Eng¬ 
land,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  France,  where,  if  the  public 
thinks  of  him  at  all,  it  is  apt  to  confound  him  with  those 
other  “  Mages,”  M.  Papus  and  M.  Albert  Jhouney,  if 
not  with  the  egregious  Sar  PtMadan  himself.  For  years 
past,  with  his  “hieratic”  verses  and  his  “esoteric’' 
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dramas  (we  recall  one  with  the  title  “  Les  Noces  de 
Sathan”),  poor  M.  Jules  Bois  has  been  trying,  without 
much  success,  to  pose  as  a  very  original  and  mysterious 
personage.  He  calls  himself  an  Occultist,  and  claims 
to  be  the  only  serious  writer  left  in  an  age  given  up  to 
frivolity.  We  have  read  his  quaint  little  volume  of 
mystical  lyrics  with  a  certain  indulgence,  which  would 
be  more  marked  if  M.  Jules  Bois  did  not,  like  some  of 
the  Symbolists — whom  he  hates  and  eschews — play  the 
maddest  pranks  with  the  laws  of  French  prosody,  and 
write  verses  which  cannot  be  tortured  into  any  sort  of 
scansion.  Beneath  his  affectation,  his  irritating 
mannerism,  his  silly  claim  to  spontaneity  of  inspiration, 
there  is  something  about  M.  Jules  Bois  that  is  not  wholly 
negligeable.  He  has,  in  his  odd  way,  something  of  a 
poet’s  delicacy  and  fervour,  and  when  he  deigns  to 
write  like  other  people,  metrically,  he  has  sometimes  a 
very  pathetic,  ardent  melody.  Here  are  two  stanzas 
from  his  epilogue  : 

41  Dieu  m’a  pris  dans  ses  bras,  comme  un  enfant  fragile, 
Et  m’a  bien  dorlote  contre  son  sein  joyeux  ; 

II  a  seche  mes  pleurs  ;  et  ma  plainte  inutile 
Est  morte,  et  j’ai  senti  se  dessiller  mes  yeux. 

Tous  me  fuyaient,  mais  Lui  me  sourit  tendre  et  grave  ; 
II  me  montra  l’^toile  ardente  au  soir  obscur, 

Et  la  belle  cit6  qu’ignore  une  ame  esclave, 

Mais  ou  tous  nous  reposerons  parmi  l’azur.” 

It  is  a  fantastic  book  that  M.  Hugues  le  Roux  has 
written  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  his  countrymen 
to  colonize  the  higher  slopes  of  Algeria.  He  talks  of 
England  with  a  calm  contempt.  English  writers  them¬ 
selves,  he  tells  us,  confess  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
has  failed  everywhere  in  Asia.  Let  them  leave  that 
continent  to  Russia,  which,  alone,  can  civilize  it. 
England,  he  says,  is  dying  of  its  own  expansion,  and 
must  be  content  to  accept  the  effaced  role  of  a  moribund 
metropolis.  What  very  silly  English  book  can  M.  le 
Roux  have  been  reading?  We  presently  discover,  but 
we  see  no  reason  for  giving  it  a  gratuitous  advertise¬ 
ment.  When  he  trusts  to  his  own  observation,  the 
clever  French  journalist  has  many  useful  and  telling 
things  to  say,  although  he  takes  his  note-book  a  little 
too  seriously  when  he  dedicates  it  solemnly  to  the  head 
of  a  department.  “  Au  Ministre  de  l’lntdrieur  j’offre  ce 
livre  de  bonne  foi,”  but  we  are  afraid  that  that  Minister 
is  just  now  thinking  about  other  things. 

To  those  whom  long  experience  has  taught  what  sort 
of  light,  spiced  dishes  are  served  up  by  M.  Ricard,  we 
need  only  recommend  “A  Prix  Fixe  et  k  la  Carte”  as  a 
collection  of  small  stories  not  less  sprightly  nor  more 
proper  than  “  Histoires  Fin  de  Siecle  ”  and  “  Contes  k 
mon  Singe,”  and  all  the  rest  of  this  irresponsible  writer’s 
literary  baggage.  What  “  Vie  de  Montagne  ”  originally 
was  we  do  not  know  ;  it  now  consists  of  very  rough, 
dull  dialogues,  and  tales  of  Thessalian  life,  but  whether 
it  is  a  translation  from  the  Greek  or  an  effort  in  original 
French  we  cannot  tell.  Nor  does  it  matter.  On  the 
last  page,  a  person  says  in  his  haste,  “O  dem  !”  but 
whether  this  is  Greek  or  French,  or  whether  indeed  it  is 
not  an  English  expletive,  we  do  not  know. 

FICTION. 

4‘  Frieze  and  Fustian.”  By  M.  E.  Francis.  London  : 
Osgood,  Mcllvaine  &  Co.  1895. 

WO  out  of  the  four  “  Frieze  ”  sketches  are  fair  exam¬ 
ples  of  an  important  type  of  short  story.  A  mother, 
for  instance,  is  eager  to  take  vengeance  on  a  kinsman 
who  out  of  spite  has  stripped  the  roof  off  the  miserable 
home  where  her  son  lies  ill.  To  prevent  murder,  the 
priest  takes  her  to  the  dead  body  of  her  child,  and  tells 
her  that  her  own  boy  will  turn  from  her  even  if  God 
allows  her  to  reach  heaven.  The  kinsman  flies  to  her 
for  his  life,  and  she  forgives  him,  remembering  her  child. 
An  old  woman,  again,  gives  her  savings  to  a  mother 
with  a  sick  child,  because  she  recalls  in  the  agonized 
face  her  own  mother’s  feeling.  If  such  themes  of 
interest  occurred  in  music,  it  might  be  possible  to  label 
them  with  a  technical  name  ;  but  in  literature  we  must 
rest  content  with  the  exactness  of  “  that  sort  of  thing.” 
Without  adding  to  the  sweeping  generalities  which 
already  crowd  over  the  short  story,  and  asking  whether 
such  tremendous  abstract  emotions  can  be  turned  up  as 


a  trump  card  at  the  end  of  a  short  game  with  slender 
material,  we  know  at  any  rate  that  “  that  sort  of  thing  ” 
does  not  succeed  in  Mrs.  Francis  Blundell’s  short  stories. 
It  is  unconvincing,  facile,  wearisome,  we  sicken  of  it  at 
once.  These  two  stories  ring  false,  they  are  not  solid, 
we  long  to  get  away  from  them  to  something  more  on 
the  surface,  more  unexplained.  The  mother  who  is  about 
to  kneel  to  receive  the  blessing  of  her  newly  ordained 
son,  and  who  suddenly  flings  her  arms  round  his  neck 
to  bless  him,  is  a  different  thing  altogether,  striking  and 
original.  And  it  is  refreshing  too,  that  the  outburst 
“  Dorn  Annie  Davis !  ”  should  be  the  means  of  reconciling 
Daddy  Jack  and  Daddy  Jim,  and  not  the  sight  of  their 
curly-headed  baby.  “  Owd  Lads”  is  excellent — in  fact 
the  figures  all  through  are  first-rate.  “Queen  o’  Toole  ” 
is  charming  until  the  point  comes.  Only  when  there  is  a 
story  is  Mrs.  Francis  Blundell  wearisome,  though  the 
tendency  to  over-explanation  shows  itself  here  and  there. 
At  the  end  of  “Old  Folks’  Tales,”  for  instance,  the 
value  of  the  lark’s  jubilant  song,  the  lowing  of  the  cows 
and  distant  voices  of  the  children,  is  marred  by  the  narrow 
addition  of  “  all  the  world  is  alive  and  merry  ;  and  the 
sun  must  even  now  be  shining  on  the  sod  beneath  which 
the  old  couple  sleep.” 

“The  Desire  of  the  Moth.”  By  Capel  Vane.  Two 
vols.  London:  Bentley.  1895. 

Soon  there  will  be  no  women  to  read  novels,  for  they 
will  all  be  too  busily  engaged  in  writing  them  to 
remember  to  order  fiction  from  Mudie’s.  The  eternal 
fight  between  quantity  and  quality  of  course  occurs  to 
the  mind  in  this  connection,  and  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  “  Capel  Vane  ”  is  helping  to  oust  the  troops  of 
the  few  or  not.  If  hers  is  a  first  effort,  as  seems  likely, 
it  is  a  good  one  of  the  “  simple,  sensuous,  passionate  ” 
kind,  but  it  is  not  remarkably  good.  There  is  no  reason, 
except  the  bad  one  that  there  cannot  be  too  many  novels 
in  the  world,  why  “The  Desire  of  the  Moth”  should 
exist.  But  since  it  does  exist,  it  is  pleasant  to  recognize 
a  certain  amount  of  power  in  the  treatment  of  a  familiar 
theme.  Luigia  at  seventeen,  after  a  miserable  childhood, 
sells  herself  for  happiness  to  “  crabbed  age.”  The  mar¬ 
riage  is  of  course  disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  the 
other  man  for  whom  Luigia  sacrifices  everything  only  to 
find  that  her  desire  was  for  the  star,  and  she  has  burnt 
herself  in  the  flame  of  an  ordinary  oil-lamp.  The  men 
in  the  book  are  appropriate  to  this  old  story,  but  they  are 
superficialities  of  no  particular  interest.  The  deceived 
husband  is  no  better  and  no  worse  than  a  hundred  of  his 
predecessors.  But  Luigia  is  better  than  many  of  hers. 
For  the  sake  of  this  passionate  child  of  music  and  the 
South,  whose  passions,  by  the  way,  are  irrigated  with 
an  ever-flowing  current  of  humour,  we  are  glad  to  have 
read  “The  Desire  of  the  Moth.” 

“In  the  Quarter.”  By  Robert  W.  Chambers.  London  : 

Chatto  &  Windus.  1895. 

The  Quarter  is  that  portion  of  Paris  so  well  known  to 
readers  of  American  fiction  ;  it  is  a  place  full  of  studio- 
talk,  rowdyism,  models,  excitement,  depression,  French 
idioms  translated  literally  into  English  and  local  colour 
at  any  price.  It  is  here  that  Rex  Gethryn  falls  in 
love  with  a  lady  who  lives  in  the  flat  below,  in  spite 
of  the  warnings  of  his  best  friend,  a  gruff  and  rough 
man  who  yet  nurses  him  through  pleuro-pneumonia  like 
a  woman.  Yvonne  and  Rex  are  parted,  and  he  goes  to 
Bavaria  to  meet  an  old  playfellow,  a  delightful  girl  with 
charming  parents,  and  lives  through  a  great  deal  of 
Bavarian  local  colour  this  time.  There  is  no  complaint 
to  be  made  against  “  In  the  Quarter  ”  except  the  ending, 
which  is  unhappy.  Mr.  Chambers  has  a  good  many 
recent  precedents  for  this,  but  it  is  really  against  the 
rules  of  the  game  he  is  playing. 

“The  One  Who  Looked  On.”  By  F.  F.  Montresor. 

London  :  Hutchinson  &  Co.  1895. 

F.  F.  Montriisor  has  followed  “  Into  the  Highways 
and  Hedges  ”  with  a  perfectly  colourless  piece  of  work. 
To  begin  with,  the  book  is  about  the  wrong  people. 
We  want  rather  to  hear  about  Susie,  and  we  have  to  put 
up  with  the  drama  at  which  she  looked  on.  That  this 
drama  was  a  chapter  in  her  life  and  influenced  her  deeply 
is  but  stony  comfort.  The  author  confesses  in  the  few 
words  of  introduction  that  the  actors  in  the  drama,  Sir 
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Charles  and  Pauline,  are  not  interesting,  and  we  quite 
agree  ;  but  a  reader  cannot  be  expected  to  relish  Susie, 
the  onlooker,  as  keenly  as  the  author.  Sir  Charles  is 
the  restrained,  cynical  man  of  the  world,  who  gets  on  in 
Parliament  and  at  the  bar,  and  hides  under  a  cold  exterior 
a  great  depth  of  romantic  love,  and  he  figures  as  hero 
in  a  hundred  stories  written  by  women.  This  last 
accident  is  not  the  fault  of  F.  F.  Montrdsor  ;  but  we  are 
not  grateful  to  the  author  who  introduces  us  to  the 
hundred  and  first.  Pauline  does  not  exist  at  all,  and 
the  portions  of  the  book  which  deal  with  the  children — 
good  in  the  way  that  such  things  often  are  good — do 
not  hang  on  properly.  And  yet,  though  there  is  no 
praise  to  be  bestowed  on  the  book,  it  does  not  strike  one 
unpleasantly  ;  it  is  not  of  the  kind  that  compromises. 

“Geoffrey  Austin;  Student.”  Dublin:  M.  H.  Gill. 

i895- 

The  author  of  “  Geoffrey  Austin”  is  one  of  those  queer 
persons  who  are  untroubled  by  self-consciousness.  He 
can  place  on  his  title-page  lines  from  the  Agamemnon, 
without  a  suspicion  that  only  the  rarest  masterpiece 
could  carry  them,  and  he  can  finish  with  “  The  End  (is 
not  yet),”  a  prophetic  piece  of  tomfoolery  such  as  would 
have  been  allowed  to  Jean  Paul,  if  he  had  cared  to  use  it. 
This  is  not  trivial  fault-finding,  but  a  little  picture  of  a 
long  book.  Life  at  a  crammer’s  in  Dublin  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  and  in  spite  of  lengthinesses  and  absurdities 
that  would  make  his  pages  unreadable  to  many  people, 
the  author  arrives  at  a  certain  amount  of  atmosphere 
and  represents  the  irritation  which  accompanies  hard 
work  for  an  examination,  the  dismalness  of  school 
enmities  and  intrigues,  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  masters. 
There  is  no  story  ;  the  incidents  are  bound  loosely  by  a 
moral  tie,  the  opposition  between  the  world  and  ideals, 
between  ambition  and  closeness  to  God.  The  moral  is 
as  yet  not  extravagantly  obtrusive  ;  let  us  hope  it  will 
keep  in  its  proper  place  in  the  sequel,  for  “  Geoffrey 
Austin  ”  is  “  a  prelude  to  deeper  and  diviner  things,”  as 
the  author  says  in  his  dedication  to  the  Catholic  Youth 
of  Ireland. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“A  Book  of  Nursery  Songs  and  Rhymes.”  Edited  by  S. 

Baring-Gould.  With  Illustrations  by  members  of  the 

Birmingham  Art  School,  under  the  direction  of  A.  T. 

Gaskin.  London:  Methuen  &  Co.  1895. 

PPARENTLY,  you  may  find  any  meaning  in  a  nursery  song 
that  you  look  for.  So  it  is,  also,  with  any  old  popular  story 
or  fairy  tale.  The  late  Poet  Laureate  asked,  Is  there  any  moral 
shut  within  the  bosom  of  the  rose  ?  and  concluded  that  any  one 
could  find  a  meaning  suited  to  his  mind.  Mr.  Baring-Gould 
makes  merry  with  the  investigations  of  one  Mr.  J.  B.  Ker,  who, 
in  1837,  published  a  work  on  the  “Archaeology  of  Nursery 
Rhymes.”  Mr.  Ker  discovered  wondrous  meanings  in  Nursery 
Rhymes.  He  had  but  to  render  the  English  of  them  into  a 
kind  of  Dutch,  and  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  they  were  true 
Protestant  doctrine,  attacking  monkery,  sacerdotalism,  Catholi¬ 
cism.  Unhappily,  as  Mr.  Baring-Gould  remarks,  these  insidious 
Nursery  Rhymes  survived  not  in  Holland.  Nor  have  we  any 
record  that  William  the  Deliverer  brought  with  him  into 
Torbay  ships  laden  with  nurse-maids  to  propagate  the  true 
faith  in  nursery  songs.  Then  there  came  Mr.  Henry  George, 
who  dealt  with  “  The  House  that  Jack  built,”  and  identified  the 
“man  all  tattered  and  torn”  of  that  immortal  lay  with  the 
suffering  Protestant  Church  of  the  times  of  Henry  VIII.  Mr. 
Baring-Gould  is  disposed  to  look  upon  this  as  topsy-turvy 
history.  The  tattered  man  must  have  been  the  other  Church. 
But  Mr.  Ker,  at  any  rate,  made  a  good  start  when  he  said  that 
Nursery  Rhymes  are  mostly  arrant  nonsense.  That  is  what 
they  commonly  are,  says  Mr.  Baring-Gould.  But  we  may 
doubt  if  nurses  had  much  to  do  with  the  making  of  them. 
Possibly  they  have  marred,  as  undoubtedly  they  have  misrepre¬ 
sented,  the  primitive  forms  of  them,  in  passing  them  on  through 
generations  of  mankind.  Thus  we  may  partly  account  for  the 
shocking  bad  rhymes  of  some  examples,  rhymes  that  seem  to 
anticipate  the  unabashed  practice  of  Mrs.  Browning.  Hence  we 
might  infer  a  high  poetic  origin,  little  suspected  by  critics  of 
the  supposed  nurse-made  nonsense.  By  the  way,  are  such 
rhymes  soothing  ?  Some  of  us  remember  to  have  found  not  a 
few  nursery  rhymes  rather  exciting.  However,  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  has  brought  together  in  this  pretty  volume  a  collection 
to  be  prized  and  commended  for  mirth  and  variety.  It  is 
delightful  to  find  in  the  section  “  Nursery  Jingles  ”  almost  all 
our  favourites  unmaimed  and  not  added  to.  The  “Nursery 
Songs”  are  also  admirably  chosen,  and  the  few  “Games”  in 
rhyme  that  are  given  are  not  less  attractive.  The  marginal 
decorations  of  each  page  of  the  book  are  bold  and  effective. 


The  illustrative  cuts  vary  considerably  in  artistic  qualities. 
Some  are  charming,  and  others  are  harsh  and  cramped  in 
design. 

“The  Carbonels.”  By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  London  :  National 
Society’s  Depository.  1895. 

“Ecce  Homo,  Ecce  Rex.”  By  Mrs.  Rundle  Charles.  London  : 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  1895. 

Miss  Yonge’s  story  is  dated  some  seventy  years  since,  when 
rural  England  was  “dreaming  on  things  to  come,”  and  “  Jack 
Swing”  was  active,  and  the  memory  of  the  Luddites  yet  green. 
Captain  Carbonel  and  his  three  young  lady  cousins,  one  of 
whom  is  his  wife,  labour  diligently,  with  the  aid  of  a  sympathetic 
vicar,  to  regenerate  the  rural  parish  in  which  his  small  estate 
lies.  They  are  “  a  bad  lot,”  the  folk  with  whom  they  settle,  as 
the  common  report  has  it.  But  they  are  human  enough,  and 
with  excellect  human  sympathy  and  insight  are  they  depicted 
by  Miss  Yonge.  This  is  altogether  a  well-written,  thoroughly 
interesting  story. 

Mrs.  Rundle  Charles  has  produced  an  excellent  little  book 
dealing  with  the  exemplification  of  Christianity  in  human  lives. 
The  theme  is  illustrated  from  the  acts  of  martyrs  and  saints, 
the  “age  of  great  bishops,”  the  “age  of  hermits,”  of  monas¬ 
teries,  friars,  onwards  to  modern  manifestations  of  the  fruits 
of  Christianity  in  many  lands.  The  book  has  true  unity  of 
conception,  and  true  historical  sequence  of  illustration.  The 
spiritual  force  that  has  ever  moved  humanity  to  testify  to,  or 
practically  to  exemplify,  Christian  faith,  is  regarded  by  the 
author  as  “an  inspiration  and  inbreathing  closer,  more  inward 
than  a  touch,”  rather  than  impulse  from  afar  and  without.  Such 
is  the  vivifying  idea  of  the  volume,  and  it  is  set  forth  with  equal 
fidelity  ancl  force. 

“  School  and  University.”  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams.  London  ; 
Routledge  &  Sons.  1896. 

“  Fighting  his  Way.”  A  Tale  of  Clerical  Life.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  C.  Adams.  London  :  Routledge  &  Sons.  1896. 

“Two  new  juvenile  books”  by  Mr.  Adams  is  an  announce¬ 
ment  that  must  please  young  and  old,  for  Mr.  Adams  knows 
what  he  writes  of,  and  writes  up  to  his  knowledge,  which  is  all 
that  is  requisite  to  the  subject.  No  one  knows  better  than  Mr. 
Adams  how  to  treat  of  school  life,  As  to  the  university,  it  is  of 
the  Oxford  of  some  sixty  years  ago  that  he  writes  in  the  first  of 
these  stories,  and  life  at  that  Oxford  was  more  variegated  than 
it  now  is.  When  we  think  of  what  has  been  perpetrated  as 
“scenes  of  university  life,”  when  we  recall  “Julian  Home,”  for 
instance — that  prodigious  compound  of  laboured  twaddle  and 
mawkish  sentiment — we  cannot  feel  too  grateful  for  Mr.  Adams's 
sparkling  and  moving  story.  The  characters  live;  the  incidents 
are  lively  and  interesting  ;  the  tone  of  the  book  manly  and 
inspiriting.  Even  the  most  romantic  adventure,  as  some  may 
deem  it,  the  duelling  scene  in  “  School  and  University”  is  both 
dexterously  contrived  and  plausible,  while  the  dash  of  melo¬ 
drama  in  Guy  Dorville’s  career  is  controlled  by  an  artistic  con¬ 
science.  “  Fighting  his  way  ”  is  also  a  good  story,  though  less 
exciting.  Neither  story,  despite  the  publisher’s  advertisement, 
is  at  all  “juvenile,”  and  the  second  does  not  deal  with  boys 
and  is  not  intended  for  their  reading. 

“  With  Claymore  and  Bayonet.”  By  Lieut. -Colonel  J.  Percy- 
Groves,  R.G.A.  London  :  Cassell  &  Co.  1895. 

“How  Jack  Mackenzie  Won  his  Epaulettes.”  By  Gordon 
Stables,  M.D.,  C.M.  London:  Nelson  &  Sons.  1895. 

Small  is  the  number  of  military  stories  at  Christmas-tide 
compared  with  those  that  honour  the  British  Navy.  Is  it  that 
boys  no  longer  read  James  Grant  ?  Colonel  Groves  has  stepped 
into  the  breach  with  a  capital  story  of  the  “Ross-shire 
Buffs,”  the  old  78th,  the  hero  of  which  enjoys  a  varied  and 
gallant  career  on  the  Continent  in  the  war  with  revolutionary 
France,  and  in  India  with  Wellesley.  Alan  Maclvor,  for  a 
page  or  so,  is  threatened  with  a  horrid  fate.  He  might  have 
become  a  lawyer’s  clerk.  But  there  is  no  serious  suspense  for 
the  reader.  The  second  chapter  launches  him  “  off  to  the  wars,” 
and  from  this  point  to  the  glorious  field  of  Assaye,  it  is  a  whfrl 
of  excitement  and  brave  deeds  with  him. 

Dr.  Stables  finds  it  hard  to  ignore  the  Navy  even  in  telling 
how  Jack  Mackenzie  won  his  epaulettes.  But  Jack  fights  his 
way  to  renown  in  the  Crimean  War,  where  the  Naval  Brigade 
played  a  foremost  part,  so  the  Navy  is  properly  active  in  this 
moving  chronicle.  “  The  sailor,”  says  Dr.  Stables,  with  natural 
predilection,  “  makes  the  best  soldier.”  There  is  something- 
also  in  the  author’s  proposition  that  the  soldier  must  be  some¬ 
thing  more  than  “a  fighting  man.”  Happily,  no  one  can  say 
that  Jack  is  not  a  fighting  man — and  something  more. 

“The  King’s  Recruits.”  From  the  German  of  Dr.  Hanns  von 
Zobeltitz.  By  Sarah  M.  S.  Clarke  (Mrs.  Pereira).  London  : 
Nisbet  &  Co.  1895. 

“  For  Glory  and  Renown.”  By  D.  H.  Parry.  London  :  Cassell 
&  Co.  1895. 

“Under  the  Black  Eagle.”  By  Andrew  Hilliard.  London: 
Blackie  &  Son.  1895. 

In  introducing  Dr.  Hanns  von  Zobeltitz  to  English  boys  Mrs- 
Pereira  has  done  a  good  service.  “  The  King’s  Recruits”  is  a 
work  of  excellent  finish  and  solidity.  The  historical  material  is 
admirably  presented  and  in  no  sense  over-studied,  while  the 
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I  characters  of  all  kinds,  from  the  King  of  Prussia — the  father  ot 
the  great  Frederick — and  his  son  the  Crown  Prince,  to  the  two 
young  heroes  of  the  story,  are  drawn  with  much  vivacity. 
Extremely  well  told  is  the  episode  of  Frederick's  revolt  against 
his  father — that  “remarkable  and  little  understood  monarch,"  as 
Mrs.  Pereira  styles  him.  Altogether,  instruction  and  entertain¬ 
ment  are  very  deftly  mingled  in  this  volume. 

Mr.  Parry's  story  is  of  a  somewhat  melodramatic  cast,  with 
frequent  scene-shifting,  and  strong  contrasts  of  action.  Yet  it  is 
full  of  stir  and  colour,  and  a  certain  vividness  of  representation 
holds  us  easily  in  its  spell.  The  scenes  of  the  war  with  the 
French  in  Canada  are  particularly  well  executed. 

Mr.  Hilliard’s  “  Under  the  Black  Eagle”  is  much  shorter,  and 
of  simpler  construction.  The  hero,  an  English  boy,  whose 
family  is  settled  in  Russia,  gets  himself  involved  in  some  trouble 
with  the  authorities,  and  is  sentenced  to  exile  in  Siberia.  With 
a  young  medical  student  he  escapes  on  the  road  and  makes  his 
way,  through  many  perils  that  are  described  with  exciting  effect, 
to  Turkestan  and  the  Pamirs,  until  he  falls  into  English  hands 
At  a  critical  moment,  being  nearly  convicted  as  a  Russian  spy. 

'“The  Secret  of  the  Australian  Desert.”  By  Ernest  Favenc. 

London  :  Blackie  &  Son.  1895. 

■“  The  Tyrants  of  Kool-Sim.”  By  J.  Maclaren  Cobban.  London : 
r  Henry  &  Co.  1895. 

No  writer  has  described  with  greater  force  and  truth  the 
mystery  and  dreariness  of  the  Australian  desert  than  Mr. 
Favenc.  His  “Tales  of  the  Austral  Tropics  ”  are  unsurpassed  in 
this  respect.  In  the  present  story  he  tells  ofaparty  of  adventurous 
stock-owners  who  attempt  to  cross  the  unknown  interior  of  the 
island-continent,  and  find  themselves  on  the  track  of  Leichardt 
and  solve  the  mystery  of  his  fate.  That  enterprising  explorer 
went  forth  from  what  is  now  Southern  Queensland  in  1848,  in¬ 
tending  to  make  his  way  into  West  Australia,  and  vanished 
altogether  from  sight.  Mr.  Favenc’s  party  not  only  get  on  his 
track  but  find  various  relics  and  certain  documents  of  Leichardt 
and  his  companions.  These  remarkable  “  finds  ”  serve  as  the 
key  to  some  surprising  discoveries  connected  with  the  Warlattas, 
.a  tribe  descended  from  a  civilized  primitive  people,  of  whose 
ancient  greatness  there  was  still  some  traces  for  the  adventurers 
to  marvel  at.  They  have  terrible  times  among  cannibals  in  a 
•volcanic  region  of  dim  caverns  and  subterranean  rivers,  more 
,  than  enough,  in  fact,  to  satiate  the  most  voracious  appetite  for 
adventure. 

Mr.  Cobban  returns  to  fields  he  has  previously  visited  in  his 
new  Moorish  story  of  “  The  Tyrants  of  Kool-Sim,”  which  is  by 
way  of  being  a  sequel  to  “The  White  Kaid  of  the  Atlas.” 
Kool-Sim  is  an  enchanted  land,  lying  near  the  Algerian 
mountains  somewhere  in  Morocco,  a  land  of  sorceries,  with  a 
terrible  tract  leading  into  it  known  as  “  The  Throat  of  Death.” 
Hither  comes  an  expedition,  in  which  two  English  boys  cut 
valorous  figures,  intent  on  rescuing  an  Englishman  held  in 
tyrannous  bonds  by  the  Kool-Sim  tyrants.  What  with  hosts  of 
tnemies,  poisoned  darts,  and  myriad  serpents,  they  have  a 
tremendous  task  before  them.  But  they  fight  their  part  to  the 
end,  and  every  reader  will  rejoice  in  their  joy. 

•“  Eugene  Vidocq.”  By  Dick  Donovan.  London  :  Hutchinson 
&  Co.  1895. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Rover  Caravan.”  By  Gordon  Stables,  M.D. 

London  :  Nisbet  &  Co.  1895. 

Mr.  Donovan’s  story  of  Vidocq’s  extraordinary  career  as 
soldier,  thief,  and  thief-catcher,  is  rightly  described  as  “  a 
-romance  founded  on  fact.”  It  might  have  been  further  set  forth 
as  “from  the  French  originals,”  though,  to  be  sure,  Mr.Donovan’s 
style  suggests  at  times  the  diction  of  long  defunct  stage  melo¬ 
drama.  “  Say  not  so,”  exclaims  the  hero  to  the  fair  yet  elderly 
Addle,  “lama  soldier  ...  I  live  to-day  :  to-morrow  I  maybe 
■counted  among  the  slain.”  Then  she  :  “  Oh,  say  not  so  !  ”  Is 
rot  “  Emilie  Rosseau’’  an  odd  name  fora  male  “  Jewish  adven¬ 
turer”?  And  who  is  the  “  General  Killerman”  {sic)  who  is  said 
to  be  in  command  of  the  French  army  at  Lille  ?  History  tells 
not  of  him.  But  these  little  remarks  of  carelessness  may  well 
be  overlooked  and  forgiven  by  the  “  English  reader  ”  of  Vidocq’s 
wonderful  story. 

Everybody  who  knows  “  The  Gentleman  Gipsy  ”  and  the  “log  1 
•of  his  voyage,  will  find  “  The  Cruise  of  the  Rover  Caravan 
pleasurable  reading.  Dr.  Stables,  we  are  glad  to  note,  introduces 
v  -some  of  his  pets,  our  old  favourites,  both  cat  and  dog,  not  to 
mention  the  admirable  parrot  and  “  Kammy,’  the  chameleon. 
He  tells  of  many  pleasant  trips  on  wheels  and  of  some  pleasant 
adventures. 

‘l  The  New  House-Master.”  By  Charles  Edwardes.  London; 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1895. 

“Every  Boy’s  Stories.’’  By  'I Lomas  Archer,  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Atkinson,  and  others.  London  :  Routledge  &  Sons. 

I  1895- 

'“The  New  House-Master”  is  wondrously  improbable,  yet 
certainly  not  unamusing.  Mr.  Edwardes  calls  it  “a  school 
story”;  it  is  likewise  a  detective  story.  The  schoolboys  are 
capitally  drawn.  The  house-master  has  obtained  his  post  by 
fraud,  and  is  connected  with  a  burglarious,  card-sharping  gang 
who  lake  up  their  quarters,  for  what  purpose  we  learn  not,  in  a 
ruinous,  haunted  house  hard  by.  The  house-master  is  cunningly 
j  disguised  by  a  big  black  beard,  and,  since  he  lets  the  boys  do 


pretty  much  what  they  will,  is  immensely  popular.  How  his 
little  game  is  revealed,  and  how  he  is  literally  “  unbearded  ”  by 
one  of  his  own  pupils  we  must  not  reveal.  But  the  process  of 
revelation  is  ingenious  and  makes  cheerful  reading. 

Some  of  the  collection  of  “  Every  Boy’s  Stories  ”  we  have 
read  before  now.  The  illustrations,  also,  which  are  uncom¬ 
monly  spirited,  we  suspect  have  appeared  previously  in  books 
and  periodicals,  though  there  is  nothing  in  the  title  to  show  it. 
But  the  series  of  stories  is  a  right  excellent  one,  and  many 
capable  writers  have  contributed  to  the  budget. 


“  Out  With  the  Old  Voyagers.”  By  Horace  G.  Groser.  London  : 

Andrew  Melrose.  1895. 

“  The  Making  of  the  Empire.”  By  Arthur  Temple.  London  : 

Andrew  Melrose.  1895. 

Mr.  Groser’s  volume  is  a  well-devised  and  interesting  com¬ 
pilation,  made  up  of  graphic  and  condensed  narratives  of  the 
voyages  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  Columbus,  Magellan,  Frobisher, 
Hawkins,  Barents,  Davis,  Hudson,  and  other  worthies.  The 
book  appropriately  opens  with  a  brief  account  of  Prince  Henry 
of  Portugal.  There  are  some  good  illustrations. 

“The  Making  of  the  Empire”  aims  at  relating,  in  brief  space 
it  must  be  owned,  something  more  than  the  “  Story  of  our 
Colonies,”  as  the  title-page  has  it.  It  comprehends  the  story  of 
India,  and  of  other  British  possessions  that  were  never 
colonized.  Mr.  Temple’s  aim  may  be  said  to  be  gazetteer-like, 
so  inclusive  is  it.  Some  good  portraits  and  other  illustrations 
adorn  its  pages. 

“  My  Book  of  Wonders.”  London  ;  Edward  Arnold.  1S95. 

“  My  Book  of  Perils.”  London  :  Edward  Arnold.  1895. 

Full  of  interest  for  children  and  well  suited  to  their  capacity 
are  these  pretty,  well-illustrated  books.  No  parent  need  fear 
that  the  book  of  perils  is  of  too  exciting  a  nature.  The  selection 
of  the  material  is  discreet,  and  should  not  cause  wakeful  nights. 
The  wonder  volume,  however,  is  distinctly  the  more  desirable. 
It  opens  with  a  really  good  account,  in  plain  terms,  of  the 
“Eighth  Wonder  of  the  World  ’’—the  Forth  Bridge,  and  includes 
other  sketches  of  famous  bridges.  Even  the  Great  Wheel  at 
Earl’s  Court  is  comprised  in  the  list  of  wonders  pictured  and 
described  in  this  up-to-date  little  book. 


“Sunday  Reading  for  the  Young.”  London:  Wells  Gardner, 
Darton  &  Co.  1895. 

“  Bible  Stories :  David  and  Daniel.”  London  :  Marcus  Ward  & 


Co.  1895. 

“Bible  Stories:  Joseph  and  Samuel.” 
&  Co.  1895. 

“  Gentle  Jesus.”  By  Helen  Jackson. 
School  Union.  1895. 


London:  Marcus  Ward 
London :  The  Sunday 


“  Sunday  Reading”  is  a  handsome  volume  this  year,  and  has 
a  very  attractive  cover.  L.  T.  Meade  and  Mrs.  Molesworth 
are  among  the  contributors.  Many  of  the  pictures  are  worth 
looking  at,  and  there  is  abundance  of  every  kind  of  reading  for 
girls  and  boys.  The  “  Bible  Stories  ’’  are  Scripture  tales,  in 
paper  covers,  simply  worded,  and  prettily  illustrated.  “  Gentle 
Jesus”  is  a  life  of  Christ  for  little  children,  well  and  easily 
written.  It  is  quite  free  from  one  objectionable  trait,  common 
to  many  such  books :  no  words  are  put  by  the  author  into  the 
mouth  of  any  character  beyond  those  given  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  pictures,  too,  show  study  of  the  costumes  and 
habits  of  the  day,  and  should  be  enlightening  to  children  in 
many  ways  ;  the  landscapes- — probably  reproduced  fiom  photo¬ 
graphs — are  especially  satisfactory. 


“  Whispers  from  Fairyland.”  By  Charles  Roper.  Manchester  : 
John  Hey  wood.  1 895* 

“The  Cosy  Nook  Picture-Book.”  By  Mercie  Sunshine.  London; 
Ward,  Lock  &  Bowden.  1895. 

“Crumbs  for  the  Children.”  By  the  Rev.  George  Everard, 
M.A.,  and  Ethel  Everard.  London:  Marcus  Ward  &  Co. 
1895. 

There  are  almost  more  fairy-tales  written  and  revived  just 
now  than  there  are  children  to  read  them.  Mr.  Ropers  collec¬ 
tion  are  all  original,  and  lie  keeps  skilfully  clear  of  old  ground, 
unlike  many  writers  who  present  us  with  the  corpses  of  Cinder¬ 
ella  and  her  compeers  dressed  in  new  and  inferior  garments. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  merry  pictures  and  a  great  variety  of 
the  mermaids,  dwarfs,  and  giants  one  has  a  right  to  expect. 
“  The  Cosy  Nook  Picture-Book  ”  gives  us  some  of  Louis  Wain’s 
delightful  cats,  as  well  as  a  great  many  pages  and  pictures  of  a 
semi-instructive  nature.  “  Crumbs  for  the  Children  ”  is  a  pretty 
little  book  of  anecdotes,  each  one  illustrating  some  text.  It  is 
full  of  very  fascinating  crayon  drawings,  and  has  a  dainty  cover 
and  gilt  edges,  which  will  make  it  an  acceptable  Sunday-school 
prize  or  present  to  a  good  little  girl. 

“A  Loyal  Heart.”  By  Marion  Andrews.  London:  Wells 
Gardner,  Darton  &  Co.  1895. 

“Marcia’s  Home.”  London:  Wells  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co. 
1895. 

“A  Loyal  Heart  ”  is  a  pretty  little  novel  for  young  girls.  It 
tells  how  the  stalwart  fisher-lad,  Hannibal  Muren,  comes  to  grief 
in  defending  a  comrade,  and  has  to  be  nursed  by  a  flighty  but 
very  pretty  girl.  The  natural  consequences  would  be  more 
appropriate  did  not  the  patient  happen  to  be  more  or  less 
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tacitly  engaged  to  a  sweet  maiden  at  home.  The  enamoured 
Hannibal  finally  has  the  chance  given  him  of  seeing  both  the 
new  love  and  the  old  together,  and  comparing  them  with  one 
another  to  the  eventual  triumph  of  the  virtuous  one  and  the 
abdication  of  number  two.  “  Marcia’s  Home,”  another  bright 
little  volume  from  the  Chatterbox  Library,  is  the  nicely  written 
tale  of  a  good  little  girl  who  comes  from  India  and  works 
wonders  in  a  family  of  unruly  boy  and  girl  cousins.  She  is  a 
very  lovable  young  person  :  we  have  not  been  privileged  to 
meet  many  like  her  in  a  large  experience  of  “  Indian  children.” 

“  The  Rightful  Daughter.”  By  Maude  M.  Butler.  London : 

Jarrold  &  Sons.  1 895. 

“  For  the  Sake  of  a  Friend.”  By  Margaret  Parker.  London  : 

Blackie  &  Son.  1895. 

“  A  Musical  Genius.”  By  the  author  of  “The  Two  Dorothys.” 

London  :  Blackie  &  Son.  1895. 

It  requires  some  courage  nowadays  to  introduce  the  anach¬ 
ronistic  baby  that  was  so  persistently  changed  at  birth  in  the 
early  half  of  our  century.  This  out-of-date  infant  is  only 
partially  revived  in  “  The  Rightful  Daughter,”  for  the  very 
pleasing  little  person  who  holds  that  position  was  never 
“changed”  at  all,  though  wicked  people  swore  to  it  for  their 
own  base  purposes.  She  is  triumphantly  restored  to  her  proper 
place  in  the  end  of  the  little  volume,  greatly  to  our  relief.  She 
has  a  birth-mark  on  her  arm,  as  large  as  a  shilling,  which  “her 
mother  had  never  noticed  ”  ;  otherwise,  she  is  the  natural  and 
nice  little  heroine  of  a  bright  little  book.  “  For  the  Sake  of  a 
Friend”  is  a  pleasantly  written  school-story  of  a  highly  con¬ 
ventional  type.  One  Susie  imagines  her  bosom  friend,  one 
Beatrix,  to  have  stolen  a  paper,  and,  to  shield  her,  incurs  the 
odium  of  the  school.  The  matter  is  cleared  up  in  the  end,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  and  the  wide  popularity  of 
the  devoted  Susie.  There  is  nothing  fresh  in  the  little  tale, 
except  the  writing :  that  is  very  fresh  and  pleasant,  and  carries 
off  the  staleness  of  the  plot.  “  A  Musical  Genius”  is  the  story 
of  a  young  violinist  of  great  talent,  who  is  taken  up  by  a  con¬ 
noisseur  and  somewhat  estranged  from  his  humble  family  and 
friends.  At  the  height  of  his  success,  he  is  made  to  go  back  to 
his  old  surroundings,  with  heart  sufficiently  untainted  to  be 
bestowed  upon  a  girl  in  the  post-office,  who  was  his  love  in 
Poverty  Flat.  It  is  a  rather  pretty  little  book,  in  no  wise 
remarkable. 

We  have  also  received,  from  Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  &  Co., 
new  editions  of  “The  Antiquary”  and  “  Redgauntlet,”  neatly 
bound,  with  illustrations;  “The  Romance  of  a  Picture  and 
other  Stories,”  by  Truda  Marsh  (Bemrose  &  Sons);  “Mists,” 
by  Raymond  Jacberns  (Sonnenschein) ;  “  An  Old  Boy’s  Yarns,” 
by  Harold  Avory  (Cassell  &  Co.),  a  series  of  schoolboy  stories  ; 
and  “  Torch-Bearers  of  History,”  by  Amelia  Hutchison-Stirling, 
M.A.  (Nelson). 


NOTICE. — The  price  of  back  numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review 
except  those  of  the  current  Volume ,  is  ONE  SHILLING  each. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications. 
He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Ihe  Saturday  Review  is  published  every  Saturday  morning ,  but  a 
Foreign  Edition  is  issued  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial  mails 
every  Friday  afternoon.  Advertisements  for  this  First  Edition 
cannot  be  received  later  than  Thursday  night,  but  for  the  regular 
issue  they  can  be  taken  up  to  4 p.m.  on  Friday.  Advertisements 
should  be  sent  to  the  Publishing  Office,  38  Southampton 
Street,  Strand  ;  or  to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lane, 
Cornhill,  E.C.  A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on 
application. 


PARIS. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  ( near  the 
Bourse ),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  at  Le 
KlOSQUE  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  and  Le  KlOSQUE 
Michel,  Boulevard  dts  Capucines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JLJ  U  W  JL*  o  Jr*  •  »  - 

rneumatic  1  yres 
3SST  for  Carriages 

ADVANTAGES. — The  perfection  of  ease.— Absolutely  noiseless.— Reduction  in  draught  of 
one  third.— Saving  of  all  wear  to  the  carriage.— Suitable  to  the  roughest  roads. — Give  no 
trouble. — Appearance  of  wheel  practically  unaltered. — Can  be  fitted  to  existing  wheels. 

A  large  bxhibition  of  Carriages,  built  by  the  lest  Coarhbuilders,  and  each  fitted  with  these 
lyres ,  can  be  seen  at,  also  full  particulars  obtained  on  application  from 

The  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  LtcL, 

14  Regent  Street  (Waterloo  Place),  S.W. 


BURLINGTON  CARRIAGE  CO,  LTD. 

BUILDERS  TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 

315-317  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Old  and  Aristocratic  Designs  reproduced  in  Steel  and 
Hickory  at  half  the  weight. 

Builders  of  FAMILY  OMNIBUSES 

For  most  County  FAMILIES. 


THREE  YEARS’  SYSTEM 

of  purchase  arranged  at  Cash  Prices. 


Specialty:  Light  Cob-sized  LANDAUS. 


315-317  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  COLD  MINE,  LAND  &  EXPLORATION  SHARES, 


H.  HALFORD  &  CO. 

70  &  71  Palmerston  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 

Telegraphic  Address :  “MONITOR,  LONDON." 

Large  buyers  and  sellers  of  South  African  Gold  Mining, 
Land,  and  Exploration  shares.  Close  market  prices  guaran¬ 
teed.  Low  Contango  rates.  Accounts  opened  for  settlement; 
in  three  months,  if  desired.  All  profits  paid  directly  accounts 
are  closed. 


Send  for  our  selected  list  of  the  best  Mine  and  other  shares  for  investment  or 

speculation . 

H,  HALFORD  &  CO., 

70  &  71  PALMERSTON  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C 

References  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Abroad. 

EPPS’S  COCOAINE. 

COCOA-NIB  EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKE). 

The  choicest  roasted  nibs  (broken-up  beans)  of  the  natural  Cocoa  on  being 
subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  give  forth  their  excess  of  oil,  leaving  for 
use  a  finely-flavoured  powder — “  Cocoaine,’'  a  product  which,  when  prepared  with 
boiling  water,  has  the  consistence  of  tea,  of  which  it  is  now,  with  many,  beneficially 
taking  the  place.  Its  active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the 
needed  energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system. 


A  USEFUL  NEW  YEAR  PRESENT  IS 
A  BOX  OF 

VESTAL 

YINOLIA 

SOAP. 


SAVOY  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT,  LONDON.. 

Overlooking  the  River  and  Embankment  Gardens. 

Bedrooms  for  one  person,  from  7s.  6d.  per  day;  for  two,  from  12s. 
Suites  of  Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting,  Bed,  and  private  Bath-room, 
See. ,  from  30s.  Attendance,  Baths,  and  Light  always  included. 

Savoy  Dinner  (7s.  6d.)  is  served  in  the  Salle  k  Manger,  from  6  to  8.30,  ai 

separate  tables.  _ 

SRVOY  HESTAURRNT. 

With  large  terrace  is  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  Orchestra 
plays  during  dinner  and  supper. 

Managers  -[  f"  kc'/eNARD  Chefi  *  c,‘<sine:  Maitre  ESCOFFIEk. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  B00K- 

*  SELLER?,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALSv 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


QRYSTAL  PALACE. 

WULFF’S  GREAT  CONTINENTAL  CIRCUS  and 

*  *  Grand  Equestrian  Pantomime,  depicting  “A  Boar  Hunt  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century.”  Twice  daily,  at  3.0  and  7  30.  Unrivalled  Stud  of  over  100  horses. 
The  only  performing  Zebras  in  the  World.  Numbered  Seats,  2s.  6d.,  3s.  6d., 
5s.,  may  be  booked  in  advance.  Unnumbered  Seats,  6d.  and  is.  Free 
entrance  to  stables. 


WULFF’S  CIRCUS.  — CRYSTAL  PALACE.— First 

*  *  Production  in  England  of  a  Grand  Equestrian  Pantomine,  “A  Boar  Hunt  in 
the  Sixteenth  Century/*  Real  Boars,  Real  Stags,  Real  Foxes,  High-mettled 
Steeds,  and  150  Hunters,  Keepers.  &c.  One  of  the  most  exciting  and 
realistic  spectacles  ever  witnessed.  Twice  daily,  at  3.0  and  7.30. 


DRURY  LANE. — Sir  Augustus  Harris’s  Seventeenth 

Grand  Pantomime,  CINDERELLA.  TWICE  DAILY,  at  1.30  and  7.30. 
For  full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers.  Box  Office  open  from  10  a.m. 


CPA  WINTER  SEASON.  At  the  Belgian  Monte  Carlo, 

w-'  within  12  hours  of  London,  you  find  sheltered  invigorating  climate,  good 
sport,  a  CERCLE  DES  ETRANGERS,  with  Roulette,  Trente  et  Quarante,  &c., 
always  open,  and  high-cla^s  accommodation  at  io  francs  per  diem,  absolutely  in¬ 
clusive.  For  full  details,  address  M.  Jules  Crehay,  Secretary. 


RIO  GRANDE  IRRIGATION. 

TSJEW  HOMES  in  the  “SUNSHINE  STATE”  of 

AMERICA.  EXCEPTIONAL  opportunity  to  join  FRUIT  and  VINE 
GROWING  COLONY  in  NEW  MEXICO,  U.S.A.  ONLY  SMALL  CAPITAL 
REQUIRED.  Land  on  ten  years'  time.  Experienced  Local  Adviser.  Income 
first  year.  LARGE  PROFITS.  Superior  market  and  railway  facilities.  1500 
miles  nearer  than  California  to  Chicago  and  New  York.  Four  to  seven  weeks 
EARLIER  Fruiting  Season.  IDEAL  CLIMATE  FOR  WEAK  LUNGS. 
Splendid  shooting.  For  FREE  illustrated  pamphlet  and  full  particulars,  address, 
Mesilla  Valley  Irrigation  Colony,  34  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


"P  OYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

IV  COOPER’S  HILL  STAINES. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment 
in  Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  FORTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted 
in  September  1896.  The  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  them  for  competition  Twelve 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  Three 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendents  in  the  Telegraph  Department. — For 
particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  College. 


"D  AD  LEY  COLLEGE,  Scholarships  1896.  Two  of  ^8o, 

one  of ^50,  one  of  >£40.  Election,  July  17.  For  particulars  apply  to  the 
Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


JJNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

The  REGISTRARSHIP  of  this  University  will  shortly  become  vacant  by  the 
retirement  of  the  present  Registrar. 

Candidates  for  the  appointment  are  requested  to  send  in  their  applications  not 
later  than  January  25th,  1896. 

The  salary  of  the  office  commences  at  .£800,  and  rises  by  annual  increments  to 
>£1000  per  annum. 

The  newly  appointed  Registrar  will  be  expected  to  enter  upon  his  duties  on  the 
1  st  of  May,  1896. 

Information  as  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  all  further  particulars,  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  undersigned. 

Arthur  Milman,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Registrar. 

University  0/  London,  Burlington  Gardens ,  \V. 

December  23rd,  1895. 


A  LL COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS.— WALTER 

WREN,  M.A.,  Cambridge,  PREPARES  CANDIDATES  for  Woolwich, 
Sandhurst,  India,  Home,  and  Ceylon  Civil  Services,  India  Forest  and  Police  De¬ 
partments,  Eastern  Cadetships  and  Student  Interpreters;  references  to  parents, 
See.,  of  candidates  who  have  lately  passed  i  »  high  places  for  all  the  above.  FIRST 
for  I. C.S.,  SECOND  for  Woolwich,  FIRST  for  India  Forests,  &c.  Moderate 
terms  and  no  extras.  7  Powis  Square,  W. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 


and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

BOMBAY,  GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  BRINDISI, 


every  week. 


every  fortnight. 


EGYPT.  ADEN,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY.. 

STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  JAPAN . 

CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  COLOMBO,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW 

ZEALAND,  TASMANIA,  and  NAPLES . . 

VENICE  and  BRINDISI  to  EGYPT  and  the  EAST .  every  three  weeks.. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 

For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 


COMMERCIAL. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE.. 

Est  1803.— i  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  ,£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager . 


ESTABLISHED  1824-  TOTAL  FUNDS  EXCEED  £4,000,000.  ESTABLISHED  1824. 

SCOTTISH  UNION  AND  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

London:  3  King  William  St.,  E.C.  Glasgow:  150  West  George  St. 
Head  Office — 35  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 
Secretary—].  K.  Macdonald.  Actuary— Colin  M’Cuaig,  F.F.A. 

General  Manager—  A.  Duncan. 

I.I  F  E  INSURANCE. 

Early  Bonus  Scheme.  (E.  B.)  The  following,  among  other  special  advan- 
,  ges>  apply  to  ordinary  Policies  issued  under  this  Scheme.  Besides  being  payable 
immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title,  they  are,  at  the  end  oj  three  years  /rout 
their  date : 

Entitled  to  rank  for  Bonus  Additions;  Indisputable  on  the  ground  of  ^Errors  or 
Omissions;  World-Wide  without  Extra  Charge  ;  and  kept  in  force,  wholly  or 
partially,  even  in  case  of  Non-payment  of  Premium. 

Special  Bonus  Scheme.  (D.  B.)  Under  this  Scheme  Profit  Policies  are 
issued  at  Non-Profit  Kates,  and  share  in  the  profits  when  the  premiums  received, 
accumulated  at  4  per  cent  compound  interest,  amount  to  the  Sum  Assured.  Policies 
of  this  class  which  have  for  the  first  time  become  entitled  to  rank  for  Bonus  havt 
received  Additions  at  the  rate  of  £10  per  cent,  besides  a  further  progressive 
addition  of  £1  per  cent  per  annum. 

FIRE  INSURANCE. 

Almost  all  descriptions  of  Property  insured  on  the  most  favourable  conditions. 


“THE  TIMES  ”  Dee.  29, 1894,  says  in  a  leading  article  od 

“  Ous*  Daughters  ” 

"  FIVE  per  cent  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  of  Interest  on  good 
“security  when  paterfamilias  set  up  housekeeping;  now  he  must  think 
“  himself  lucky  when  he  can  get  Three." 

Tie  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  ol  He®  YorS 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 

Death  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle¬ 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  £42,000,000 

Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Othces,  or  to 

D.  C.  HA1DEMAN,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdcm, 

17  &  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 


COUTH  METROPOLITAN  GAS  COMPANY.— Sale 

by  Tender  of  £ 20,000  Five  per  cent  Perpetual  Debenture  Stock. 

Minimum  Price  ,£172^  per  cent. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Directors  of  this  Company  to 
sell  by  Tender  £20,000  of  Five  per  cent  Perpetual  Debenture  Stock  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  “The  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Act,  1882.” 

Particulars  of  same,  with  form  of  tender,  can  be  obtained  at  this  Office  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  undersigned,  and  Tenders  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  Wednesday,  the 
xst  day  of  January  1896. 

The  Stock  will  be  allotted  to  the  highest  bidders,  but  no  Tender  will  be  accepted 
at  a  lower  price  than  at  the  rate  of  >£172}  money  for  each  £ 100  Debenture  Stock. 

By  order, 

Offices,  709a  Old  Kent  Road,  S.E.  1*  RANK  BUSH, 

7th  December  1895  Secretary. 


THE 


ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 


/ 


T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

Managers  •  -I  F‘ GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

e  l  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  /  Fenchurch  Avenue,  Londor. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


ORIENT  COMPANY’S  YACHTING  CRUISES. 

By  the  Steamship.  “  t.USI  TANIA,”  yoji  tons  re,:- .ter,  and  "GARONNh,"  3876  tans 

register,  from  London,  as  under 


WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS  AND  BERMUDA. 

The  LUSITANIA  ’  will  leave  London  15th  January  for  a  two  month*'  cruise,  visiting 
Tbnbriit-b,  Baku  a  dos.  Trinidad,  Grenada,  St.  V  intent,  St.  Lucia.  Mah  i  ini*  »i:e. 

DOMINICA,  JAMAICA,  iJEkMUDA,  and  MADEIRA,  ariiving  at  Plymouth  iOth  March,  and 

London  17th  March. 


For  MOROCCO,  Sicily,  Palestine,  and  EGYPT,  leaving  20th  February,  returning  17th 

April. 

For  South  of  Spain,  Greece,  Constantinople,  Ac.,  leaving  arst  March,  returning 
16th  May.  14 

For  SICILY,  VENICP..  Corfu,  Algeria,  Ac.,  leaving  22nd  April,  returning  30th  May. 
String  Band,  Electric  Light,  High-class  Cuisine. 


Managers .* 


f  F.  GREEN  ft  CO. 

I  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO. 


Head  Offices  :  Fenchurch 
Avenue. 


For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London.  E.C.,  or  to  the  West 
Lnd  Branch  Office,  10  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


SURGICAL  AID  SOCIETY. 

eijirf  Offirt— SALISBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

President : 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL.  OF  ABERDEEN. 

The  SURGICAL  AID  SOCIETY  supplies  Trusses,  Elastic  Stockings, 
Crutches,  Artificial  Limbs ,  Artificial  Eyes,  &c.,  and  every  other  descrip¬ 
tion  of  mechanical  support  to  the  poor,  without  limit  as  to  locality  or 
ditea.e. 

WATER  E  EDS  AND  INVALID  CHAIRS  AND  COUCHES  ARE  LENT  TO  THE  AFFLICTED 
UPON  THE  RECOMMENDATION  OF  SUBSCRIBERS. 

/<p,  roS  Appliances  given  in  tSq.f. 

Annual  Subscription  of  ios.  6<1.,  or  Life  Subscription  of  5  Guineas 
entitles  to  Two  Recommendations  per  annum  ;  the  number  of  Letters 
increasing  in  proportion  to  amount  of  contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  arc  earnestly  solicited,  and  will 
be  thankfully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.,  Lombard 
Street,  or  by  the  Secretary  at  the  Office  of  the  Society. 

RICHARD  C.  TRESSIDER,  Secretary. 
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JSdtisb  Orphan  Helium, 

SLOUGH. 


For  the  Maintenance  and  Education  of  Destitute 
Orphans  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  of  all  de¬ 
nominations,  whose  parents  were  once  in  prosperous  circum¬ 
stances.  Orphans  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
12,  and  are  retained  until  15. 


The  Committee  earnestly  appeal  for  increased  support  of 
an  Institution  which  has  been  carrying  on  its  work  of  use¬ 
fulness  nearly  70  years,  and  which  is  dependent  on 
Voluntary  aid. 


Subscriptions  and  Donations  most  thankfully  received. 
Annual  Subscriptions  : — For  One  Vote,  10s.  6d. ;  for  Two 
Votes,  £\  is.;  Life  Subscription  for  One  Vote,  £$  5s.  ; 
for  Two  Votes,  £10  10s. 


Bankers — Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Manchester 
and  Salford  Bank,  Limited,  20  Birchin  Lane,  E.C. 


Offices — 62  Bishopsgate  Street  Within, 
London,  E.C. 


CHARLES  T.  HOSKINS, 

Secretary. 


ROYAL  BLIND  PENSION  SOCIETY 

(Willi  which  is  United  the  Blind  Female  Annuity  Society). 


Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Vice-Patron— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
President — THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON,  K.G. 


Honorary  Secretaries  J 


Messrs.  GEORGE  POCOCK  and 
PERCY  R.  POCOCK. 


THIS  Society  grants  Pensions  to  the  Blind  Poor  at  their  own  homes  in 
sums  ranging  from  10s.  to  25s.  per  month.  There  are  at  present 
ipwards  of  700  Pensioners  residing  in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
imong  whom  about  £5000  is  annually  distributed  in  pensions,  paid 
nonthly,  through  the  agency  of  500  Honorary  Almoners.  Elections  take 
dace  in'  May  and  November  in  each  year.  In  addition  to  those  elected  by 
he  votes  of  Subscribers,  two  are  added  at  every  election  by  rotation. 
Others  are  nominated  from  time  to  time  to  receive  the  “  Thomas  Pocock  " 
md  “  James  Templeton  Wood  "  Memorial  Pensions.  An  approved  Candi- 
late  of  75  years  of  age  or  upwards  can  receive  an  immediate  Pension  upon 
payment  of  a  donation  of  Thirty  Guineas.  To  be  eligible,  applicants 
trust  be  totally  blind,  above  21  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
n  receipt  of  an  income  not  exceeding  £20  if  single,  and  .£30  if  married. 
Mo  distinction  is  made  in  regard  to  sex  or  creed,  nor  is  the  receipt  of  parish 
•elief  a  disqualification.  Applications  must  be  made  on  the  printed  form 
trovided  by  the  Society.  Subscribers  of  ior.  6 d.  annually,  or  Donors  of 
Five  Guineas,  are  entitled  to  One  Vote  at  every  election,  and  the  multiples 
hereof  in  proportion.  The  payment  of  a  Legacy  to  the  Society  confers 
tpon  each  Executor  the  privilege  of  one  Life  Vote  for  every  £25  bequeathed. 
The  yearly  Report,  containing  the  rules,  accounts,  and  all  information,  will 
re  forwarded  on  application.  Contributions  will  be  gratefully  received  by 
te  Treasurer,  or  by  the  Bank  of  England,  or  Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan  &  Co. 

JOHN  C.  BUMSTED,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

W.  ELLIOTT  TERRY,  Secretary. 


■235  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  London. 
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NATIONAL  ORPHAN  HOME, 


HAM  COMMON,  RICHMOND,  SURREY. 
Office:  12  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 


Patrons. 

H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  ALBANY. 
H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  TECK. 


The  object  of  this  Charity  is  to  receive  Orphan  Girls  from  Seven  to 
Twelve  Years  of  Age,  without  distinction  as  to  Religion,  into  a  “  Home  ” 
where  they  can  obtain  a  plain  English  Education,  a  practical  instruction 
in  the  Kitchen,  House,  and  Laundry,  to  fit  them  for  all  Household  Duties, 
and  are  taught  to  cut  out,  make,  and  mend  their  own  clothes.  Over  650 
have  thus  been  more  or  less  provided  for.  There  are  now  nearly  100  on 
the  books.  The  Building  affords  ample  room  for  50  more,  but  for  want  of 
funds  they  cannot  be  received. 


Children  are  admitted  on  election,  by  payment  till  elected,  on  purchase 
on  presentation,  subject  to  the  life  of  the  donor. 


A  Cot  for  all  time  may  be  had  for  ^450. 


The  Charity  is  in 


URGENT  NEED  OF  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND 
DONATIONS. 


Donations,  Subscriptions,  and  Bequests  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will 
be  gratefully  received  by  Messrs.  Herries  &  Co.,  Bankers,  16  St.  James’s 
Street,  and  by  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices,  12  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  where 
all  communications  should  be  addresed. 


WEMYSS,  Chairman. 

E.  EVANS  CRONK,  Secretary. 


THE 


ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

19  King  William  Street,  West  Strand,  W.C. 


Founded  in  1816,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F .R.S.,  for  the  Relief  of 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 


ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

President— H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 

Chairman — SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 


Treasurers 


G.  B.  HUDSON,  Esq.,  M.P 


{h. 


LINDSAY  ANTROBUS,  Esq. 


This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  Poor  on  their  own  application,  with¬ 
out  Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of 
true  Charity.  Nearly  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  has 
afforded  aid  to  upwards  of  400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 


There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 


The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  every  day 
more  urgent  that  a  large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible  Eye 
Hospital  should  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  consiantly  growing 
needs  of  the  poor  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 


The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  In-Patients 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief.  This  will 
necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a  New  Site,  to  provide  which, 
and  erect  thereon  an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modem  improvements 
rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid  advance  in  Ophthalmic  Science  and  Surgery, 
a  sum  of  at  least  ^50,000  will  be  required. 


The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  main¬ 
tenance  purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable 
them  to  build  the  much-needed  New  Hospital. 


Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand  ;  Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ;  or  to 


T.  BEATTI E-CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
LEGACIES  ARE  ALSO  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 


28  December,  1895. 
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BOOKS. 

— 

CECONDHAND  BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

|  PRESENTS.  Secondhand  books  would  probably  be  much  more  employed 

as  gifts,  if  it  were  ielt  that  fresh  and  attractive  copies  cvuld  easily  be  found.  No. 
j  549  of  SOTHERAN'S  PRICE  CURRENT  OF  LITERATURE,  just  published, 

I  contains  a  collection  of  books,  which  from  being  either  fresh  in  their  original  cloth 
or  in  good  bindings,  and  from  their  wide  variety  (especially  in  History  and  Biography), 
are  exceptionally  suitable  for  this  purpose.  A  copy  sent  post  free  on  application  to 
H.  SOTHERAN  &  Co.,  Booksellers,  140  Strand,  W.C.,  or  37  Piccadilly,  W. 


LONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S  LIST. 


W E  W  WOE  K  S. 

NOW  READY. 

AT  THE  COURT  OF  THE  AMIR.  By  John 

Alfred  Gray,  M.B. ,  late  Surgeon  to  His  Highness  the  Amir  o3 
Afghanistan.  With  Portrait  and  other  Illustrations.  In  one  vol.,  demy 
8  vo,  1 6s. 


No.  159.  JANUARY 

OLD  MR.  TREDGOLD.  By  Mrs. 
Oliphant.  Chaps.  29-32. 
t  GROSLEY’S  “LONDRES."  By 
Austin  Dobson. 

f  THE  GUIDES  AT  CABUL,  1879. 

By  Henry  Newbolt. 
j  MR.  PATTIN’S  PENCHANT:  A 
SILHOUETTE  ON  THE  ICE. 
By  C.  J.  Kirkby  Fenton. 


1S9G.  Svo,  price  Gd. 

FUSBOS  THE  AARDVARK.  By  R. 
Trimen. 

THE  “DONNA”  IN  1895.  I.  By  Miss 
Trench.  II.  By  the  Editor. 
FLOTSAM.  By  Henry  Seton  Mer- 
riman.  Chaps.  1-4. 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP.  By 
Andrew  Lang. 


London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO. 


NOW  READY. 

A  MEMOIR  OF  FRANCES  TROLLOPE.  By 

her  Daughter-in- Law,  Frances  Eleanor  Trollope.  With  Extracts 
from  her  Diaries  and  Letters,  and  with  Two  Portraits.  In  two  vols. 
crown  8vo,  21s. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  KEELEYS  :  On  the  Stage  and  at  Home. 

By  Walter  Goodman.  With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  In 
one  vol.,  demy  8vo,  14s. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  963.  JANUARY  1896.  2s.  6d. 

CONTENTS. 

'i  THE  LIBRARY  WINDOW:  A  STORY  OF  THE  SEEN  AND  THE 
UNSEEN. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

AN  UNCROWNED  KING  :  A  ROMANCE  OF  HIGH  POLITICS. 

J  RECENT  FRENCH  NOVELS. 

I  THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  GARDENER.  By  Beatrice  Harraden. 

B  THE  BOOK  OF  ANNANDALE.  By  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart., 
M.  P. 

]  WHERE  LOVE  DOTH  DWELL.  By  Alice  Mackay. 

I  CHATEAU-HUNTING  IN  FRANCE.  By  Mrs.  Courtenay  Bodley. 
I  HOW  AMERICAN  HISTORY  IS  WRITTEN. 

I  THE  BIG  GAME  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

I  THE  ANTI-MARRIAGE  LEAGUE.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
t  THE  LESSON  OF  LOST  OPPORTUNITIES. 


NEW  NOT  EES. 

READY  ON  JANUARY  i. 

UP  IN  ARMS.  By  Margery  Hollis,  Author 

of  “Audrey,”  “Through  Thick  and  Thin,”  &c.  In  three  vols.. 
fcap.  8vo. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  JUDGE  KETCHUM. 

By  H.  Annesley  Vachell,  Author  of  “The  Model  of  Christian 
Gay,”  &c.  In  one  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  YELLOW  WAVE.  By  Kenneth 

Mackay,  Author  of  “Out  Back,”  &c.  In  one  vol.,  crown  8vo,  with 
Illustrations,  6s. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


AN  ACCEPTABLE  PRESENT  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 


NOW  READY. 

A  CLEVER  WIFE.  By  W.  Pett  Ridge, 

Author  of  “  Telling  Stories,”  &c.  In  one  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 


BURKE’S 

PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  KNIGHTAGE,  Ac. 

FOR  1896.  58th  EDITION. 

Nearly  2000  pages,  super  royal  8 vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  38J. 


“  While  most  other  publications  of  the  kind  form  most  useful  indexes  to  the  living 
I  members  of  the  Aristocracy,  Sir  Bernard  Burke’s  handsome  volume  is  perhaps  the 
I  most  useful  and  valuable  companion  to  the  student  of  F.nglish  History.” — Times. 

I  “The  foremost  place  among  works  of  reference  is  claimed,  almost  by  traditional 
I  right,  by  Sir  Bernard  Burke’s  ‘  Dictionary  of  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage,’  which 
I  still  remains  the  Standard  Authority  as  to  Aristocratic  Lineage.” 

II  'Itilehall  Review. 

"Constant  reference  to  the  pages  of  ‘  Burke '  enables  us  to  testify  to  its  invariable 
I  accuracy.  .  .  .  For  completeness  and  comprehensiveness  on  all  matters  connected 
I  with  Titles  of  honour  it  is  unsurpassed.  —Court  Journal. 

“An  indispensable  companion  to  all  classes.” — Illustrated  London  News. 

HARRISON  AND  SONS, 

Booksellers  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  H.R.H.  The  Prince  0/  IVahs, 

59  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

And  may  he  obtained  oj all  Booksellers. 


No.  1  JUST  READY. 

COSMOPOLIS : 

An  International  Monthly  Eevieie. 

320  pp.,  price  2s.  6d. 

The  Contents  for  JANUARY  ore: 


ROBERT  LOUIS  STEl/ENSON. 

Sir  CHARLES  DILKE. 
HENRY  JAMES. 
EDMUND  GOSSE. 
PAUL  BOURGET. 
ANATOLE  FRANCE. 
EDOUARD  ROD. 
GEORGES  BRANDES. 
I  R  \Nt  I  SOUR  s  \RCEY. 


WEIR  OF  HERMISTON. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1870. 

THE  FIGURE  IN  THE  CARPET. 

MR.  HARDY’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

LAGE  DE  L’AMOUR. 

LE  CHANTEUR  DE  KYME. 

LE  MOUVEMENT  DE  1DEES  EN  FRANCE. 

OIHELLO. 

ALEXANDRE  DUMAS  FILS. 

DAS  ORAKEL:  EINE  ERINNERUNG.  ERNST  VON  Wli.DRNkkl  t  il' 
DIE  GESCHICHTE  DER  TODESSTRAFE  IM  ROMISCHEN  STAAT. 

_ _  THEODOR  MOMMSEN. 

DAS  MADCHEN  VON  OBERKIRCH  :  EIN  DRAMATISHER 

ENTWURF  G(ETHES.  ERICH  SCHMIDT. 

Uaura  Pet  FRIEDRICH  SPIELHAGEN 

ZUR  CENTENARPEIER  DER  LITHOGRAPHIE  DIE  KUNST  RAFFETS. 

HERMANN  HELFERICH. 

C7i  roniclcs : 

LITERATURE. 

ANDREW  LANG,  EMILE  FAGUET,  ANTON  BETTELHEIM. 

THE  DRAMA. 

A.  B.  WALKLEY,  JULES  LEMAITRE,  OTTO  NEUMANN-HOFER. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

HENRY  NORMAN,  F.  DE  PRESSENSE,  "IGNOTUS.’ 
Annual  Subscription,  33s.  Half-yearly,  16s.  6d.  Post  free. 


LONDON  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE,  E.C. 


London  :  RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  St. 


The  Commencement  of  a  New  Volume. 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  W.  L.  Courtney. 

JANUARY. 

The  Sultan  and  his  Priests.  By  Richard  Davev. 

Mr.  Lecky  and  Irish  Affairs.  By  J.  G.  Swift  MacNeill,  M.P. 

Mr.  Hf.aly  and  the  Inc  arables.  By  Hibcrnicus. 

The  Blessedness  of  Egoism.— I.  By  Russell  P.  Jacobus. 

An  Object  Lesson  in  Christian  Democracy.  By  Mrs.  Crawford. 

The  Educational  Outlook  for  1896.  By  Joseph  R.  Diggle. 

Educational  Finance.  By  T.  Dundas  White. 

Alexandre  Dumas  Fils  and  his  Plays.  By  Madame  Van  de  Velde. 

The  Climate  of  South  Africa.  By  Robson  Roose,  M.D. 

Boer,  Britain,  and  Africander  in  the  Transvaal. — II.  By  Major  F.  I. 

Ricarde-Seaver,  F.R.S.  (Edin.) 

The  Law’s  Delay.  By  J.  S.  Rubinstein. 

The  School  Boy’s  Feast.  By  A.  F.  Leach. 

Socialism  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  H.  G.  Keene  C.I.E. 

Matthew  Arnold.  By  John  Bailey. 

In  Defence  of  Islam.  By  Rafluddin  Ahmad. 


The  Commencement  of  a  New  Volume. 

CHAPMAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

Edited  by  Oswald  Ckawfurd. 

JANUARY  NUMBER. 

A  Man  or  the  World.  By  Jerome  K.  Jerome. 

Maid  Bridget:  Her  Story.  By  Maria  L.  Jcnkin. 

Some  Notes  on  Cyrus  Verd.  By  Barry  Pain. 

Where  no  Hope  is  Left.  By  Mary  Gaunt. 

Old  Lady  Anne.  By  B.  M.  Crokcr. 

The  Womsn's  Answer.  By  Carl  Masters. 

“Out  of  Thun.”  By  Robert  Barr. 

In  Doubting  Castle  :  A  Play  Story  in  Three  Parts  (Serial). 

By  Joseph  Strange. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Ltd  ,  London. 


ebe  flew  IRcvlew. 


Edited  by 
W.  E.  HENLEY. 


CONTENTS  l  OR  JANU  I  R  1  ”,  1896. 
UNDER  THE  KNIFE. 

EVERLASTING  VOICES. 

MADE  IN  GERMANY  (I.) 

TO  A  CHRISTMAS  CHILD. 

A  REMARKABLE  BOOK. 

OF  A  CERTAIN  EXAMINATION. 

RALPH  BRISCOE:  NEWGATE  CLERK. 
THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE. 

THE  I  AIRY  MOTHER. 

L’ART  DE  LA  BIOGRAPH  IE. 
LANCASHIRE  THE  EMPIRE. 

THREE  CAMEOS. 

W.  E.  AYTOUN. 

A  SANE  CRITIC. 

IN  THE  GATES  OF  THE  NORTH. 

London  :  WM.  HEJNEMANN,  at 


Price  ONE  SHILLING. 

11.  (  '..  Wi  ii'. 
W.  B.  Yeats. 

•  *  * 

E.  North. 
Georc.k  Wvndiiam,  M.P 
Walter  Raleigh. 
C.  Wjiibley. 

Z. 

II.  D.  Lowry 
Marcel  Schwoh. 

Imperialist. 
G.  W.  Steevens. 
J.  II.  Millar. 

Standish  O’Grady 

Bedford  Street,  W.G 
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THE  YAN  RYN  GOLD  MINES  ESTATE,  Limited, 

BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30th,  1895. 


Dp. 

To  Capital  authorized — 

160,000’  shares  of  £1  each . 

,,  Capital  issued — 

160,000  shares  of  £1  each,  fully  paid 
,,  Creditors — 

Outstanding  in  London  . 

,,  South  Africa 

Kaffir,  wages  . 

Bank  overdraft,  Johannesburg 

. ,  Profit  and  loss  account — 

Balance  . , 


,£160,000 


1,106 

1,303 

1,67  2 
4,339 


o  o 

...  £160,000  o  o 

13  6 
o  11 

9  7 
18  : 


8,422  2  2 

21,274  8  3 


By  Cost  of  property  purchased  from  the  Van  Ryn  Estate  and  Gold 
Milling  Company  (Limited),  including  furniture  in  London 
and  South  Africa,  buildings,  machinery,  tools,  appliances, 

live  stock,  & c.,  in  South  Africa  ...  . _  . 

(Note. — The  cost  of  property,  buildings,  &c.,  stood  in  old  com¬ 
pany’s  books  at  £130,036  17s.  7d  ) 

(Note. — 1,794,024  claims  have  been  sold  to  the  Van  Ryn  West 
Mining  Company,  Limited,  for  70,000  fully-paid  shares  of  £1  each 
in  that  Company.) 

(Note. — 5,430  acres  have  been  sold  to  the  Van  Ryn  North 
Exploration  and  Mining  Company,  Limited,  for  70,000  fully-paid 
shares  of  £1  each  in  that  Company.) 

Of  the  above  140,000  shares,  70,000  shares  in  the  Van  Ryn  West 
Company  are  held  by  this  Company,  and  70,000  shares  of  the  Van 
Ryn  North  the  Company  is  entitled  to  when  the  transfer  of  the 
property  is  complete. 

By  further  expenditure  :  South  Africa — 

Mine  Development  .  ...  ...  £19,152  10  6 

Less  mine  development  redemption,  written 
off  . 


Cr. 


£37, 9r5  3  o 


8,616  18  7 


£189,696  10  5 


Permanent  works 
Estate 

Buildings . 

Machinery  and  plant 
Prospecting 
Surface  works 
Electric  light 

Furniture . 

LiveStock... 

London — 

Furniture . 

Stores  . 

Debtors— 

In  South  Africa  ... 
In  London 


8 


10,535  11  11 
4,572  9  2 

1,673  7  4 
7,559  J6  3 
3:585  9 
80  14 

463  14 

188  3 
109  15 

1 1 T  O 

365  o 


2,367  5 

203 16 


,,  Gold  in  transit  . 

,, -Suspense  account  ... 

(‘Charges  and  licences  re  Van  Ryn  North  property  to  be  sub¬ 
sequently  dealt  with.) 

„  Cash  at  bankers'  (on  current  account,  £6,477  4s.  3d.  ;  deposit 
account,  £50,000)  . 


23,33o  1 

29,245  1 

61367  14 


2,631  2 

3i479  5 
3.53°  12 


56,477  4  3 
£189,696  ro  5 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT,  JUNE  14th,  1894,  to  JUNE  30th,  1895. 


Dr. 

Per  Ton. 
i 3/ i  *056 
373  -2i7 

2/1 1  "323 
i/5  '7°5 

8  "393 
3/4  '10 1 

24/9  '795 


To  Charges  per  South  African  Accounts. 

Mining  .  51,571  tons  £33,748 


Milling  .  do. 

Hauling  and  pumping  . 

Maintenance  . 

Transport . 

Mine  development  redemption... 


5  9 


8,427 
7,59° 

3,804 
1,803  11  11 
8,616  18  7 


£63,990  IO  I 


22,902.28  oz.  £84,369 
389.80  ,,  1,412 

23,292.08 


546.17 


To  General  Expenses,  South  Africa — 

Reports,  assays,  surveys,  &c. 

Bank  charges,  exchange,  &c. 

Freight,  &c.,  on  gold 

Salaries  . 

Insurance 
Cablegrams  ... 

Stationery  and  printing 
Legal  Expenses  «. 

Travelling  expenses 

Licenc  ;s  . 

Capitation  fees 
Late  mine  purser’s  debt,  guaranteed,  but  gu 
ranteeing  company  in  liquidation  ... 
Stores  unacconted  for  and  in  course  of 
vestigation 

Preliminary  Expenses 


London  office  charges — 

Directors’  fees 

Interest  on  debentures,  &c.,  paid  off 
Printing  and  stationery 

Cablegrams . 

Legal  expenses 
General  charges  .... 

Agency  charges,  salaries,  rent,  postage,  ad¬ 
vertising,  &c. — 

Bank  charges  . 

Accountant’s  charges  . 

Consulting  Engineer  (fees  to  date).  . 

Expenses  in  connection  with  liquidation  of  old 
company 
Bearer  warrants 

Preliminary  expenses  . 

.  Balance  carried  to  balance-sheet  . 


[>379  1  10 

636  10  5 

219  6  6 

842  16  3 

225  14  1 

206  5  o 

31  7  o 

590  15  6 

43  19  0 
360  12  9 

30  16  1 

45i  3  7 


>541 

14  O 

200 

13  6 

8,760 

72,75i 

5 

7 

572 

9  5 

524 

19  6 

399 

5  5 

151 

18  2 

156 

6  11 

741 

9  “ 

4 

9  9 

145 

11  10 

5 

16  8 

2Q4 

8  4 

620 

5  0 

35° 

0  0 

3,967 

8 

3 

21,274 

£97,992 

14 

9 

By  Gold  Account 
,,  Blacksar.ds 


,,  Concentrates . 

,,  Rents— Johannesburg  . 

,,  Transfer  Fee — London  . 

Johannesburg  . 

,,  Interests  from  Deposits  . 

,,  Profit  on  Tailings  Venture  . 

Cost  per  ton.  Total  tons  treated  ...  59,760 

4/8  .38  Total  oz.  recovered  ...  9,467.10 

(Note— \  profit  on  above  has  been  credited 
to  contractor.) 

(Note. — No  credit  is  taken  in  these  accounts 
for  tailings  on  hand,  estimated  at  about 
27,300  tons,  nor  for  any  profit  resulting  from 
the  sales  of  property  to  the  Van  Ryn  West 
Mining  Company,  Limited,  and  Van  Ryn 
North  Exploration  and  Mining  Company, 
Limited.) 

(Note.— There  is  a  small  contingent  claim 
against  this  Company  in  respect  of  share 
of  profit  on  tree  plantation  made  by  the 
curator,  subject  to  adjustment.) 


1,681  6  4 


567 


Cr. 


£87.462  13 

254  15 
367  5 

Il6  14 

9.591  6 


£97,992  14  c 


We  have  audited  the  above  Balance  Sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  with  the  Books  and  Vouchers  in  London,  including  therewith  the  returns  from  South  Afric 
i'he  local  auditor  reports  that  the  records  at  Johannesburg  are  not  of  a  complete  character,  and  we  are  informed  that  the  defective  system  of  book-keeping  will  be  rented.,- 
in  the  current  year.  Subject  to  the  above  remarks,  we  are  of  opinion  the  Balance  Sheet,  with  the  explanatory  notes,  sets  forth  the  true  position  of  the  Company. 

Deloitte,  Dever,  Griffiths  &  Co.,  Chartered  Accountants  (Auditors),  4  Lothbury,  London,  E.C.,  December  5th,  . 

F.  A.  GILLAM,  Chairman.  STUART  JAMES'  HOGG,  Secretary. 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  lor  the  Proprietor  by  Ballantvne,  Hanson  &  Co.,  14  Tavistock  Street,  and  Published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Davies  at  the  Office 
No.  38  Soutnamptcn  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  thj  County  of  London, — Saturday,  2S  Decern,  er,  tSgy. 
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